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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Att Good Wishes for this New Year to 
friends near and distant! Its first days 
bring to many of us sorrow for a grievous 
loss, but such a: sorrow as will go to the 
deepening of what is true and pure in 
everyone who cherishes the memory of a 
true and helpful friend. 


Tus year brings with it on April 21, the 


centenary of the birth of James Martineau. 


It is grievous that the celebration must 
now take place without the presence in 


~ Liverpool, and in his old pulpit of Hope- 


street Church, of that successor who so 
truly interpreted his teaching, and so 
worthily meinbained the spirit of his 


- ministry. 


Av one o’clock to-day (Saturday) the 
funeral service of the Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong is to be held in Hope-street 
Church, prior to cremation at Anfield. 
The service is to be conducted by the Rev. 
J. Estlin Carpenter. On Sunday morning 
a memorial service will be held in Hope- 
street Church, conducted by the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, Ullet-road, and the , 
Ancient Chapel of Toxteth being closed, 


_ that the congregations may be together on 


that occasion. On Sunday evening the 
Rev. H. D. Roberts will preach in Hope- 
street Church, and at Ullet-road the Rev. 
J. Collins Odgers will conduct a special 


~ memorial service. 


We are glad to call the special attention 
of our readers to the ai PRseetHOn of Mr. 


-eousness, 
of love. 


Bowes article, ‘‘ A Church for the Un- 
| attached,’’ in which he tells of the happy 


_ thought of an American Unitarian minister, 
‘and his successful establishment of a 


8 ** Church of All Souls,’’ in the fellowship 


,of which he ministers weekly through 
the post to numbers of lonely souls. 
The idea, it seems tous, might be very 


‘fruitful in directing the activity of our 


postal missions into a fresh and most bene- 
ficent channel. Fellowship and sympathy 
| in religion is what so many solitary ones 
most sorely need who are repelled from 
_the actual ministries within their reach, 
and such an offer as this ‘‘ Church of All 
Souls.’’ intangible, yet quick in its response 
lof sympathy and counsel, might bring 
untold blessing into many lives. 

| a 


And may we not say, while we should 


warmly welcome every such unseen union | 
that | 


that was successfully maintained, 
this alsois ourideal? We have no more 
earnest desire than that Tur Inquirer 
should succeed in becoming such a weekly 
_ messenger to friends near and distant, an 
organ not simply of news, but of helpful 
religious ministry. Comment, criticism, 
controversy may often be unavoidable, but 
nothing is of so much worth as the direct 
appeal from mind to mind, and from heart 
to heart, of direct religious teaching, the 
strong, illuminating word of truth, the 
kindling of a passionate loyalty to rnight- 
and the all-conquering power 
We trust that during this New 
Year, through the co-operation of many 
friends, a large measure of such helpful 
ministry will be exercised by Tur InquIRER, 
and for an ever-increasing number both 
in this country and in distant lands. 


Ir was an intense relief to hear at the 
beginning of the week of the surrender of 
_ Port Arthur, after one of the longest and 


most terrible sieges of modern times, and | 
to be spared the horrors of a final storm | 


‘and fight to the death. The Japanese 
have behaved with magnanimity, and it 
is pleasant to hear of the despatch of a 
British man-of-war with stores and medi- 
cal assistance for the wounded Russians, 


| Wuute the newspaper funds for the dis- 
tressed rise rapidly, and with the increas- 
ing severity of the weather may spring up 
_by greater leaps and bounds, the Lord 
; Mayor’s fund for Mr. Long’ s London 
: Central Joint Committee grows only com- 
paratively slowly. The donations, too, 
are mainly those semi-enforced subscrip- 
tions from City firms and companies which 
ase expected on such an occasjon The 
achieverrents of the Committee are 
' grievously small. 


Two hundred men have | and 


‘improvement of the Thames, 


been sent to Hadleigh, at another place 
one hundred have been set on work, and 
by the end of winter the number may rise 
to a thousand, and one or two hundred 
can be employed at Garden City; the City 
markets will occupy one hundred skilled 
men in painting, and there are already 
above 15,000 applicants. 


Tue L.C.C, and the Borough Councils 
are doing better, the former offering work 
to 960 men sent by the Committee, and 
the Councils having already provided 
employment for two thousand. These facts 
certainly indicate that only through public 
bodies can a solution be hoped for, but 
they suggest also that if this enormity of 
distressed honest men is to cease the 
municipalities and the central government 
must take their responsibility much more 
seriously. This can only be if they are 
supported by the conscience of the com- 
munity resolved, asit was expressed in the 
last report of our Public Questions Com- 


| mittee of the South Hastern Assembly, to 


use the wealth of the country for the 
adequate and honourable support and 
welfare of all its citizens, 


MEANWHILE the Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress and the General Federation 
of Trade Unions has issued a manifesto 
which, while it cannot be said to go to the 
root of the difficulty, contains some useful 
suggestions, and is at least more thorough 
than the methods of philanthropy. The 
resolutions condemn the existing means of 
public, semi-public, and private employ- 
ment agencies and charity as being 

“when not positively harmful, defective, 
and inadequate.’ As to its proposals: 
something is hoped for from a_ better 
organisation of employment, especially in 
government works, so that work shall be 
averaged over the year, and not rushed 
into intermittent spells of hurry and over- 
time; then the admitted needs for works 
of public utility are dwelt on, works for 
and the 
London Port, Coast Protection, not 
against hostile navies, but against the 
encroachment of the sea, with the utilisa- 
tion of land so reclaimed, the acquirement 
of land not suited to agriculture, but good 
for afforestation—these are but some 
directions in which work is wanted not as 
charity, but as national policy (and to 
| carry them out we must have a Minister of 
| Labour, who ought to be appointed this 
Session). 

The Committee also call for a consider- 
able representation of trade unions on 
such bodies as Mr. Long’s Committee, 
suggest that colonies for the 


bo 


ee a ee 
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“respectable men temporarily distressed ” 
from lack of employment should lead to 
a scheme of co-operative farming, and 
generally that the trade unions should be 
set a far larger part in this problem of 
the unemployed. On the whole the 
reflection resulting from these and other 
treatments of the question is that there 
need not be an unemployed problem, 
but that it rests with the united action 
of the community to prevent it. 

Tue Church disruption proceeding in 
Scotland has in it elements of strife and 
bitterness more troublesome than that of 
sixty years ago. The leaders of the Free 
Church are busy determinedly claiming 
legal possession of the buildings they 
require. They ignore the mediator 
appointed by the Crown, and decline to be 
bound by the terms of the Commission of 
Inquiry. They have claimed over a 
hundred churches, mostly in the High- 
lands. In every case where a claim has 
been considered by the Court of Session 
it has been allowed. In their communi- 
cations with the U.F. leaders, they have 


all along affirmed that the blame for 
litigation rests with them in refusing to 
acknowledge the effect of the legal 


decision. 

In some places, impatience for posses- 
sion of churches has been so great that 
sudden seizure was made. To prevent 
such in other cases, the defensive posses- 
sors have slept in the pews. In the address 
to adherents issued by the F.C. authori- 
ties it is stated that “not a few congre- 
gations, in addition to those existing in 
September last, have been organised in 
connection with the F. C., and are carry- 
ing on worship and Christian work. Meet- 
ings are advised and encouraged of those 
having sympathy with the F.C. in its 
desire to stand for the old faith.’ All 
that is having effect. Meetings are being 
held everywhere in the Lowlands. The 
din of discussion is omnipresent, and it is 
likely that the F.C. will largely augment 
its following. 


Ir is not to be expected that Scotland 
will all at once, and as a whole, give up 
its Confessional Calvinism. There may 
be a wider and deeper reaction than was 
anticipated. It is only the scarcity of 
men that prevents the Free Church from 
sweeping into it the whole body of 
theclogical conservatives. There is no 
progressive party in the field. 


Tur leaders of the United Free Church 
are very uneasy. They have eagerly 
grasped at the Commission of Inquiry 
in view of legislation, but no Parlia- 
mentary measure can undo what has been 
done. A gulf has opened between the 
two bodies and a breach made in Pres- 
byterianism which cannot soon be closed. 

THE stun of the “hurricane” (as Prin- 
cipal Rainy calls the event) seems to 
have made the leaders insensible to the 
necessity for a declaration of doctrinal 
advance. They have lost time in this 
respect. The Highland Witness for 
January, 1905 (the monthly organ of the 
U.F.C. for the north), contains a message 
from Principal Rainy. It 


admits ‘‘serious losses,” and calls for 
“more self-sacrifice and consecration” 
to save the work of the Church from 
being “crippled.” But there is in it a 
lack of forward leading. The message 
acknowledges ‘‘a sharp and unexpected 
admonition ”’ and “a visitation which no 
doubt we needed,”’ still there is no sign 
given for progress of thought. The 
leaders have not risen to the occasion. 
They have trimmed, assumed an apole- 
getic attitude, and shown more anxiety 
for property than for going forward to 
larger spiritual ground. They have 
endeavoured to minimise the Declaratory 
Acts and to show that the Church is 
still Calvinistic. 


Tr is all in vain. The solidarity of the 
Church is broken. Instead of rousing its 
own spirit for a great intellectual effort 
for progress, it is looking to Parliament 
for extrication. A Parliamentary mea- 
sure may serve to preserve some property, 
but it will not give the Church moral 
force, and that is what it most needs. 
It has let its best opportunity go by. 
All along its course it refused the 
liberalising leaven and suppressed or cast 
out the progressive energies, and now, 
when it needs them most, they are not 
forthcoming. 

As anoutcome of one of the side move- 
ments during the Liverpool Church Con- 
gress a Central Church Body has been 
formed, “with the purpose of emphasis‘ng 
the principle, as it bears on all questions 
of doctrine and practice, which is laid 
down as to our public liturgy in the 
preface to the Prayer-book—viz., ‘that 
it hath been the wisdom of the Church 
of England ever since the first compiling 
of her publick Liturgy to keep the mean 
between the two extremes.’” There is 
no doubt that the mental state which this 
new Association is intended to express 
constitutes the strength of the Church of 
England, and commands the allegiance of 
a great majority of her members. But 
the wisdom of seeking to define and re- 
cognise it by means of an _ organised 
society with a written constitution is not 
so evident. The policy of steering a safe 
middie course involves the negation of 
logic, of clear thinking, and of definite 
principles, for if aman is to keep mid- 
way between two independently moving 
squadrons, it is clear that his movements 
cannot at the same time be determined 
by any ideas or promptings of his own. 
If the Centre has any one characteristic 
virtue, it is that of decency; but is it 
quite safe, from that point of view, to 
lay down asa rule of conduct—* Keep 
one eye on Lord Halifax, and the other 
on Mr. Kensit, and see ‘that you remain 
at an equal distance from both ”? The 
Central Body had better wait until the 
Church is disestablished, when it will 
come into its own. The extremes will 
spring apart to their several poles, and 
leave the equator in comfortable posses- 
sion of the middle cut. 

THE most interesting of the recent 
utterances by Churchmen are those of the 
Bishop- Designate of Birmingham, who has 
been giving a course of sermons on 


candidly ; Miracles, and of} the Dean of West- 


C, Black), is 15s. net. 


minster, whose subject was the Inspira- 
tion of the Bible. The Dean’s addresses, 

which have been much discussed in the 
daily press, are admirable in themselves, 
and most significant of the coercion which 
the new light on Christian origins is 
beginning to exercise over earnest minds 
even in creed-bound societies. The 
interest attaching to Dr. Gore’s sermons 
is of another kind. It is personal. The 
logical texture of his work is not to be 
distinguished from that of. ordinary 
apologetic. We find the same harsh mis- 
usé of premisses, the same audacious 
assumptions of the thing to be proved, the 
same manipulation of argument to reach 
a pre-determined conclusion. The distine- 
tive point is that all this comes from 
Bishop Gore. The lines in Browning’s 
apology for another bishop—those which 
begin, ‘“‘ Nay, friend, 1 meet you with an 
answer here ’’—are irresistibly brought to 
mind. Which will prevail, the sincerity 
and courage which are not to be gainsaid, 
or the irrational instinct of submission to 
ancient authority ? We still have hope of 
Dr. Gore, whom meanwhile we heartily 
congratulate on the attainment of his 
heart’s desire in his translation to the new 
diocese of Birmingham. 

Tre Revival in Wales has occupied 
much space in Methodist papers, but also 
in many of the secular newspapers. That 
it has taken hold of the people with a 
kind of resistless force is evident. A re- 
ligious excitement that makes Welsh 


‘people careless of their singing-classes, so 


that a musical competition drops through 
from inattention, is no ‘ordinary event. 
Since the days of Wesley and Whitefield 
one has hardly read such stories of the 


spread of religious emotion of: its seizing 


alike the hardened sinner and the apathetic 
believer, and of its compelling power not 
only in the direction of prayer and praise. 
but in the way of purer morality, of 
reformed lives, of the paying of neglected 
debts, the reconciliation of those who had 
long been known as enemies. It is giving 
Nunquam an importance somewhat be- 
yond his due, and the revival itself some- 
thing less than its true significance, when 
a Wesleyan writer calls it ‘‘God’s answer 
to Robert Blatchford.” A problem for 
Robert Blatchford and for the rest of us it 
undoubtedly is; but until the problem is 
more clearly worked out we had better 
be very reticent in throwing its answer at 
other men, believers or unbelievers. Tie” 
history of this revival is still in the 
making; it is too early to read the moral. 


Tue fifth Lees and Raper memorial 
lecture on “Labour and Drink,” de- 
livered by Mr. John Burns, M.P., in the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, last 
October, has been issued by the Trustees 
as a penny pamphlet, in an edition of 
100,000 

Lorp Mount SrePuey, who .has given — 
£200,000 to the King’s Hospital Fund, 


began life as a draper’s apprentice ‘in ; 


Aberdeen, but grew rich in Canada, 


THE price of the English tranalables. of 
Oscar Holtzmann’s “Life of eo 
noticed in last week’s a Ps 


5d 


a1 inerease in that section of the 


~ 
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SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 


YEAR after year the weather brings the 
recurrent problem of the unemployed, 
and year after year we fail anew in our 
attempts to avert the sufferings arising out 
of it. To a large extent it is to be feared, 


; -we have even aggravated the evil by en- 
couraging the worker to feel that should 


he lose his work in the winter months it is 
the business of some one—the Poor Law 
Guardians, the Borough Council, or some 
charitable fund—to step in and provide 
either meals or a job. The fact that these 
outside agencies always fail in their efforts 
makes him indeed feel injured, but does not 
restore to him his own sense of responsi- 
bility ; and his activities are apt to turn to 
‘* agitating ’’ rather than to seeking for 
work: 

But notwithstanding our recurrent 
failures-—perhaps because of them—we 
note a steady change in our method of 
approaching the matter. Soup-kitchens and 
newspaper funds fal] into disrepute, work 
comes to the fore as the true remedy, and 
the making of “ artificial” or ‘“ useless ”’ 
work becomes discredited in favour of 
work which is really needed and remun- 
erative. And so gradually we are reaching 
the position that the true remedy lies in 
a better organisation of the industrial 
resources of the country. And we are 
coming further to see that amongst those 
industrial resources which call for improve- 
ment the most in need of it are often the 
faculties of the workers themselves. 

In this matter of unemployment and 
experimental remedies for it, London 
stands as a great object lesson to the rest of 
the country, for there we find on a large 
scale the problems and difficulties which 
beset smallertowns onasmallerscale. Let 
us look then at what has been attempted in 
London in recent years. Indiscriminate 
doles, I have said, are becoming discredited 
asSaremedy. Unfortunately they are still 
regarded as a palliative by the short-sighted 
majority; and a new sensation has 
recently been provided for the public by the 
deplorable expedient of providing free or 
cheap meals at all hours of the night. That 
the daytime is the proper time for feed- 
ing human beings, and that no one is likely 
to be more fit for his work from having been 
tempted to pass the night in the streets, 
does not seem to have occurred to the pro- 
moters of this latest craze. 

As a remedy for real want ot work the 
Poor Law is as helpless as miscellaneous 
charity. When wisely administered it 
may indeed be most efficacious in checking 
** unem- 
ployed ’’ to which work is a greater evil 
than the want of it, and which so greatly 


increases the difficulty of dealing with the 


problem. Unfortunately many of the 
London Boards of Guardians have been 
far from wise of late years, and in some 
districts are very largely responsible for 
the winter distress. 

What are the powers of Poor Law 


_ Guardians in this matter? Legally, they 


can only offer relief to the able-bodied 


man out of work on condition that he will 
come into the workhouse ; or in London 


and some large Urban unions, they can offer 
in a labour yard under supervision. 


workhouse was that there he could be given 
definite tasks of work to do, and that this 
would be deterrent to the lazy man, and 
make him prefer to work outside to asking 
for relief. But in some of the poorest 
unions now a false sentiment has decided 
that it is ‘* degrading ’’ to a man to be set 
to tasks ; these have been abolished, and the 
result is that the workhouses are crowded 
with loafers who feel no degradation in 
idling away their lives at the expense of 
ratepayers who can ill-aftord this addition 
to their burdens. In some unions the 
Guardians have opened a labour yard, and 
under proper supervision this seems the 
best means in their power of affording tem- 
porary assistance to the genuine. Un- 
fortunately the supervision is seldom 
adequate, and then the whole thing be- 
comes a farce; those who are willing to 
work are overpowered by the majority 
who are not, and to the expense of providing 
materials for work which is not done, is 
added the impossibility of keeping order. 
Hence, in other unions no attempt is made 
to set the men to work, and out relief is 
given freely and quite illegally to practi- 
cally all comers. In one union alone, 
West Ham, from £50,000 to £60,000 a year 
is spent in out relief to various classes of 
people, and largely to the able-bodied. 
Some of it no doubt, goes to men who 
would willingly work, but where no work 
is offered and no test of any kind applied, 
it is impossible to say how much goes to 
fostering and increasing the admittedly 
large number of loafers. 

The man who receives relief from the 
Poor Law is thereby disqualified elec- 
torally and considerable pressure is being 
exerted to abolish this disqualification, 
This gives rise to a new set of problems 
and difficulties. Quite apart from the 
serious question whether the man who fails 
to be self-supporting should enjoy the full 
privileges of citzenship, the road would be 
opened up to the worst kind of political 
corruption if it were possible to make 
payments to electors out of the rates. 

Meanwhile the attempt has been made 
to obviate the disqualification by throwing 
the responsibility for finding work for 
the unemployed upon the municipal 
authorities. For some years past many 
of the London Borough Councils have 
attempted this, always at a great loss, for 
no one seems able to make the work of the 
** unemployed ’’ remunerative. But not 
only has the employment thus provided 
been unremunerative, it has also been 
utterly inadequate to meet the demands 
upon it. In no case has it been found pos- 
sible to give regular employment to any 
man ; generally speaking two or three turns 
of two or three days work has been the 
utmost any one man has received ; and 
frequently all that each man has had has 
been one spell of three days’ work during 
winter. Worst of all, to attain even this 
insignificant result has in some cases 
meant a reduction of the regular staff of 
workmen. 

One result of these failures was a 
serious attempt last winter to deal care- 
fully and adequately with at least one sec- 
tion of the unemployed. The committee 
of the Mansion House Relief Fund resolved 
to disregard for the present the appar- 
ently hopeless mass of wastrels, and to 


making the man come into the | devote their energies to a new experiment | 


5 
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with respectable heads of families. The 
plan was that the men should be sent to 
regular work in the country—Hadleigh 
and Osea were the places selected—while 
their families were supported from the 
fund in London. 467 men were employed 
in this way, and on the whole the results 
were more encouraging than any so far 
attained. The selection of men was not 
sufficiently careful at first, and this led to a 
larger proportion of failures than there 
would otherwise have been. - At Hadleigh, 
23 men left through drink, 13 left ‘* through 
general dissatisfaction,’’ 4 were dismissed 
as unsatisfactory, 15 left as tired of the work 
and 11 left without giving any reason. At 
Osea, 1 left through drink (the small num- 
ber being due to the fact that no drink 
was obtainable), 7 through being dissatis- 
fied, 7 dismissed as unsatisfactory, 21 
left with no reason, and 44 because they 
disliked the supervision. I quote these 
details as evidence of the difficulties arising 
out of the natures of the men, even when 
they have been more or less carefully 
selected. The fact must be boldly faced 
that amongst the unemployed are large 
numbers who do not want, work if they 
can possibly live without it, and still 
more who will not work regularly, but 
only casually. 

Of those who stayed, however, the reports 
were favourable, and it was particularly 
noticed that their work improved greatly, 
no doubt owing largely to good food and 
open air exercise. 

It is probable that this winter will see a 
large extension of the experiment. The 
idea of setting the men to work in country 
colonies rather than in town is rapidly 
gaining ground; and what is even more 
important, the necessity of distinguishing 
between different types of ‘‘ unemployed,’’ 
and dealing with them accordingly, has 
been recognised. But atthe best these are 
only expedients for carrying us through 
an exceptionally bad time, and cannot 
be regarded as a final solution. Work 
carried on for a few weeks in mid-winter 
can never be made remunerative ; and we 
must look in other directions for the causes 
which will ultimately liit the burden of the 
unemployed from the community. Mean- 
while it is probable that the next few years 
will see an improvement in trade which 
will do more than any philanthropic effort 
to make life easier for the genuine workers ; 
whether it will do much to improve the 
condition of irregular workers and loafers 
must depend largely upon the wisdom or 
unwisdom of Poor Law Guardians and 
municipal authorities. 


Dec. 27, 1904. HELEN Bosanquet. 


A mAN must have conquered something 
to be a hero. If the something ke simply 
other men, we give him shoulder-straps, 
a statue in the public square, and write 
‘* General’? before his name; if the 
something be a man’s s¢/f, his own crip- 
pling or his own sin, we set the thought 
of him among the ideals in the heart, and 
begin to call him “ saint.”’—W. C. Gannett. 


Learn not to importune Providence 
like a teasing child. ; ; : Be not always 
asking, “Am I cared for?’” Forget that 
question sometimes while you care for 
other people.—G@. S, Merriam. 
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LITERATURE. 


PROFESSOR FRASER’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY.* 

Tur octogenarian Professor Emeritus 
of the University of Edinburgh has done 
an excellent piece of work in thus giving to 
the world a vivid description of both the 
external and internal events of his fruitful 
and honourable career, The picture of 
his outward life is of high interest, treating, 
as it does, of his ancestral connection with 
the Fraser and the Campbell clans, of a 
boyhood passed in the romantic land of 
Lorne, of high distinctions gained as a 
student in the university in which he after- 
wards did such eminent service, and then 
of a long literary and professorial life 
enriched and gladdened by intercourse, 
and in some cases by close intimacy, with 
many of the foremost thinkers and theo- 
logians of the last century. But charming 
as is the story of the outward life, this is 
treated by the author as subsidiary to the 
main purpose of the volume, which, we 
are told in the preface, is 
partly to infuse some familiar human interest 
into an account of a philosophical endeavour 
to deal with the riddle of the Universe ; and 
partly to show how racial, educational, and 
social influences, as well as changing phases of 
thought and national interest, in the last 
eighty years of the nineteenth century, have 
tended to direct the issue of that intellectual 
endeavour. 

It is in reference to the interest of the 
work as a contribution to the philosophy of 
religion that the present notice is written. 

The most important of Professor Fraser’s 
philosophical works are his edition of 
Berkeley’s writings and his Giftord Lec- 
tures on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Theism.’’ 
It is to be noted first that, though Fraser 
during the latter half of his life has come 
into closest contact with the German 
idealism which Ferrier, Hutchison Stirling, 
and the two Cairds have made so in- 
fluential in Scotland, and though some of 
the ablest of his own pupils have been 
captivated by this mode of interpreting the 
universe, he himself has remained in sub- 
stantial agreement with the ‘‘ common- 
sense ’’ school founded by Reid and Dugald 
Stewart. When Ferrier’s ‘‘ Theory of 
Knowing and Being ’’ appeared in 1854, 
Fraser was the editor of the North British, 
and in 1855 he contributed to that review 
an able critical article on Ferrier’s work. 

- It was on the fundamental question of 
** Causation ’’ that Professor Fraser parted 
company with the Absolute Idealists ; 
and on this essential point he has always 
been in agreement with Dr. Martineau: 
So close is the resemblance between the 
views of these two eminent writers on 
the philosophy of religion that it is very 
surprising to find no evidence that they 
were personally acquainted with each other. 
Both were members of the ‘‘ Meta- 
physical Society,’’ and also of the Athen- 
sum Club, but there is no mention of 
Professor Fraser in the ‘‘ Life and Letters 
of Dr. Martineau,’’ and in the present work 
all that is said about Martineau is that 

it was worth a visit to London to hear 
Martineau in friendly debate with Huxley, 


* Biographia_ Philosophica. A Retrospect. 
By Alexander Campbell Fraser, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Litt.D., Fellow of the British Academy, Pro- 
fessor (Emeritus) of the University of Edin- 
burgh, &c. Blackwood: Edinburgh and Lon- 
don. 1904. 12s, 6d. net. ; 
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and Manning or Ward arguing for super- 
natural faith with Tyndall or Clifford, and to 
follow the subtle reasoning of Gladstone in an 
encounter with the outspoken scepticism of 
some of his associates. 

How far, if at all, the thought in the Gifford 
Lectures, which were delivered in 1894-96 
was influenced by the ‘‘ Study of Re- 
ligion,’’ published in 1888, we cannot say ; 
but students of Martineau’s works were 
already familiar with some of the leading 
conceptions in the Gifford Lectures. 
God, argues Professor Fraser, was of old 
invoked to explain only what seemed to be 
inexplicable by natural causes, and it was 
supposed that the more fully ‘‘ natural ’’ 
causes were revealed by science the less 
was seen of God; ‘ but,’’ he continues, 
‘*it had become my habitual conception 
that every fresh discovery of a natural cause 
was a fresh revelation of God.’’ As Dr. 
Martineau’s writings repeatedly show, this 
had also long become his habitual con- 
ception ; and we need hardly say that the 
following identification of Cause with Will 
which forms the central idea of the 
‘* Philosophy of Theism’’ is also the 
basal principle in the ‘‘ Study of Re- 
ligion.’’ 

If [says Prof. Fraser] all active causation or 
power, as seen at our point of view, must be 
spiritual—if natural law is only the grammar 
of the divine language of nature—then posi- 
tive science, instead of extinguishing meta- 
physics and religion, must deepen and 
enlighten both. Cosmical change is then the 
immediate issue of omnipresent and omni- 
potent Will: the unbeginning and unending 
evolution of the universe of finite things and 
persons is the continuous miracle or constant 
supernatural activity which constitutes nature ; 
the whole natural order is an aggregate of 
divinely established signs, which enable us by 
their regularity to forecast the consequences 
of events, as well as to refund events into 
their constant and continuous antecedents. 

There are. however, important differences 
in the ways in which Dr. Martineau and 
Professor Fraser conceive and apply this 
principle of Causation. Though Fraser 
in the above passage speaks of all the 
changes in the cosmos as issuing from om- 
nipresent and omnipotent Will, he does not 
think, as Dr. Martineau apparently did, 
that we can reach the belief in this Divine 
Will simply by that experience of resist- 
ance to our personal volitions which gives 
us the idea of causes in nature akin to 
our own wills. In Dr.Martineau’s religious 
philosophy the idea of Cause thus gained, 
when blendedwith the idea of Infinity, which 
God’s presence kindles in the soul, occa- 
sions the conception of, and the belief in, 
God as the omnipresent Will to whose 
activity all cosmical existences and phe- 
nomena are due. Professor Fraser, on 
the other hand, rightly emphasises the fact 
that this experience of resisted volition 
can only admit us to a knowledge of the 
existence in the world of finite and depend- 
ent causes like ourselves, and therefore 
cannot of itself lead to an insight into the 
self-existent Ground and Cause of the uni- 
verse of things and persons. 

I do not [he says] think of Omnipotent 
and Omniscient Mind as ‘‘a cause,” in the way 
so-called “natural causes” are treated as 
causes. In the narrow meaning of 
“cause,” the causal judgment cannot be 
applied beyond the limits of physical experi- 
ence. It does not enable us to penetrate 
beyond the finite data, empirically presented, 
of which it is a uniting principle. But 
causation in the highest sense must be 
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originative, not transmissive only, even if 
continuously transmissive. 

Accordingly, Fraser reaches the idea of 
God as the self-existent and creative Cause 
of all finite causes, not chiefly by inference 
frong our own personal causality, but by the 
argument that the rational presupposition 
of an omnipresent and omnipotent Active 
Intelligence as the infinite ground of the 
universe is justified by the fact that, ** un- 
less this assumption is made unconsciously 
or consciously, man could not have any 
science or intelligible experience.”> We 
cannot say that we clearly see how he 
reaches this conclusion; but we readily 
admit that we could not have any intellig- 
ible understanding of the cosmos, were it 
not for those necessary principles of our 
thinking, which appear to arise from the 
presence and self-revelation of God in our 
inner life, and which, therefore, we are 
constrained to believe, pertain to the 
essential nature of the Eternal One. We 
do not doubt that, apart from these divine 
intuitions in our own souls, the universe 
would be meaningless to us, and that 
Professor Fraser is right when he says that 

Finite and contingent facts, however 
numerous, could not, per sc, by their merely 
finite evidence, conduct to the infinite and 
absolute conclusion which theism requires. 
The incomplete cannot by itself alone prove 
the Absolute. 

There can, we think, be no doubt that 
our experience of resistance to our volitions 
could not by itself furnish the conception 
of God as the creative ground, and cause of 
all finite existences. This grand theistft 
conception can only arise from the self- 
manifestation of the Eternal in our rational 
nature ; and Dr. Martineau evidently 
recognised this when he spoke of God as 
the ‘‘ Cause of causes’? and the Soul of 
souls. But we question whether this 
intuition of the Absolute in our reason 
can be fitly described as a “‘presupposition.” 
In like manner Professor Fraser argues 
that the rationality of the universe re- 
quires the presupposition not only of 
omnipresent Active Intelligence, but also 
of omnipotent and omniscient Goodness in 
the heart of the universe, for that “* this 
is implied in the practical reliability of 
human experience.” 


We find [he says] that trust in the con- 
stancy of natural order is ultimately trust in 


a morally trustworthy, or essentially divine,” 


universe ; in which man could not at last be 
inevitably put to intellectual and moral con- 
fusion. 

Instead of building upon this idea of * the 
constancy of natural order,’’ we should 
prefer to maintain that society derives 
its life and its progressiveness from the fact 
that it is pervaded and more or less unified 
by moral, esthetic, and spiritual ideals, 
which are indestructible and authoritative 
because they are partial self-revelations 
in humanity of essential features in the 
character of the immanent God. 

It is interesting to note that in his 
treatment of Free-will and of Personal 
Immortality Professor Fraser’s teaching 
and that of Dr. Martineau are in close 
accord. While the Hegelians at Glasgow 
and even his own successor in Edinburgh — 
accept what Professor James calls “‘ soft 
determinism,’’ maintaining that moral 
freedom involves no real power of free 
choice, and is only another name for self- 
determination; Professor Fraser 
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On 


with no uncertain voice, and repudiates the 


doctrine that a universe which should 
contain persons able to do what they ought 
not to do, and so to introduce some dis- 
cord and suffering as the consequences of 
their sin would be a universe inferior in 
rationality to one in which uniform de- 
terminism should prevail. 

If [he says] freedom to become what one 
ought not to be is implied in an individual 
personality, and in responsible agency ; and if 
a universe that contains moral agents is more 
worthy of existence than a wholly non-moral 
one—the temporary existence of sinners and 
sufferers on our planet, or elsewhere, would 


even be a consequence of the divinity of the 
Whole. 


CHARLES B, Upron. 


YHAR-BOOKS. 


Tue first place, because of its special in- 
terest for members of our own religious com- 
munity must be given tothe Hssex Hall Y ear 
Book, with its invaluable lists of ministers 
and congregations, of missionary societies, 
educational and other beneficent agencies, 
its legal and other information. There 
are this year 364 ministers and exactly the 
same number of churches in the lists. 
Interesting particulars of liberal religion in 
other countries are also given. (British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, Essex 
Hall, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 1s. net.) 

The Reformers’ Year Book, 1905, edited 
by F. W. Pethick Lawrence and Joseph 
Edwards, is the eleventh annual issue of 
this admirable handbook. There is special 
information as to labour members and 
labour candidates for Parliament, but a 
great deal besides as to progressive move- 
ments of every kind. In view of the next 
General Election, the book will be found 
of great service. There is a section deal- 
ing also with Politics and Reform in other 


lands, and a final ‘‘ Directory of Re- 


formers.’’ (The Echo Office, 19, St. Bride- 
street, H.C. Is. net. In art linen, 2s. 
net.) 


The Literary Y ear-Book and Bookman’ s 
Directory, 1905, in this, its ninth annual 
volume, has a new publisher, and has 
been completely re-set. Much of the 
matter has been re-arranged, and the 
Index of Titles** of current _litera- 
ture, filling over 230 pages, is a new 
feature. One slip we notice in the Direc- 
tory of Authors is the retention of the 
name of Sir Henry Thompson, who died 
April 18, 1904, and should have been 
transferred to the Obituary. This book 
is of great interest and of practical service 
to anyone engaged in or attracted to lite- 
rary pursuits. (Routledge & Sons. 5s. net.) 

Who’s Who, 1905, has this year grown 
to a volume of nearly 1,800 pages, and 
impresses one by its bulk, with the enor- 
mous number of distinguished people this 
country contains. There are, of course, 
many grades of distinction in these more 
than 17,000 biographies, but all the infor- 
mation is interesting, a great deal of it 
most valuable, and some of it amusing. 
(A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The growth of Who’s Who has rendered 
it necessary to eliminate a large amount 
of valuable matter which formerly ap- 
peared in preliminary lists and tables. 
_This is now published ina separate volume 
as the Who’s Who Year-Book, 1905. The 
Royal Family, the Government, House 
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of Cressbrook Hall, Derbyshire. 


of Commons, municipal, legal, medical, 
literary lists, are all here, and among the 
additions are a list of race meetings, of 
leading London specialists, and of great 
London preachers of all denominations! 
(A. & C. Black. Is. net.) 

The Englishwoman’s Year - Book and 
Directory, 1905, is again revised and 
enlarged and entirely remodelled. It is 
an invaluable book of reference in every 
branch of woman’s professional and in- 
dustrial activity. ‘There are also sections 
on various branches of social work, reform 
and charitable activities, lists of homes 
for children and girls, convalescent homes. 
In the section on religious work, the 
paragraph on ‘“ Unitarians’’ is admirable. 
This year is the seventh of the new issue 
and the twenty-fifth of the publication. 
Miss Emily Janes, organising secretary of 
the National Union of Women Workers, 
is the editor. (A. and C. Black. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to London 
Charities is in its forty-first edition—new 


and revised. (Chatto & Windus. Is. 6d.) 
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MRS. JAMES WORTHINGTON. 


A LIFE of great beneficence, of wise and 


warm-hearted generosity, was brought to 
a close on Thursday week, by the death 
of Mrs. Worthington, of Sale Lodge, Sale, 
widow of the late James Worthington. 


Mrs. Worthington, who was seventy-four 


years of age, had been in indifferent 
health for some time, and in September 


went to stay at Torquay, where she had 
previously wintered, and it was there her 
death took place. 

Mrs. Worthington was the oldest 
daughter of the late Henry McConnel, 
She was 
married in 1857, and after residing for a few 
years in Manchester, Mr. and Mrs. 
Worthington removed forty years ago to 
Sale Hall, which was their home until Mr. 
Worthington’s death in 1887, 

Mrs. Worthington’ s main interest was 
in educational and philanthropic work. 
Until within a few years of her death she 
gave much time and personal service to 
the many institutions which appealed to 
her sympathies, while her ample means, 
her abounding generosity, and hershrewd 
but kindly habit of satisfying herself as 
to the worthiness of the many appeals 
made to her, enabled her to help in many 
other directions where personal service 
was impossible. She was a frequent con- 
tributor to the Owens College, and took an 
especial interest in the work and life of 
the women students, contributing at one 
time £5,000, at another a considerable 
sum, towards practical schemes for their 
permanent welfare during their college 
days: The University Settlement in 
Ancoats, the Manchester Domestic Mission, 
and the Collyhurst Recreation Rooms 
found in hera generous and untiring friend. 
In the neighbourhood of her own home her 
liberality was no less marked. She was 
the president and one of the founders of 
the Sale and District Nursing Association, 
an organisation which does excellent 
service among the sick poor, and the 
Sale Girls’ Training Home is a typical 
example of work which for her was of the 


fullest interest. She maintained a small 
private home of rest for over-worked 
women from Manchester; and for many 
years supported a day school at Sale 
Moor, in the management of which she 
took a constant part.*,One of her great 
gifts to Sale was the public park, for 
which she purchased and gave the land 
in 1899, when the township had by public 
meeting decided against the proposed 
purchase. 

Mrs. James Worthington has long 
been known, as her husband was, as 
the generous friend of all good work in 
connection with our churches. She 
was a munificent donor to the new 
buildings of Manchester College, Oxford, 
and the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College, the Manchester Domestic Mission 
Society (already mentioned), and the 
Manchester District Association of Pres- 
byterian and Unitarian Churches, having 
in hand various schemes for the enlarge- 
ment of their work, were among the 
objects of her bounty until the end. Her 
private benefactions were countless. 

Until failing health compelled her to 
remain indoors or seek a warmer climate 
she was a constant worshipper at Dunham- 
road Chapel, at Altrincham. She was 
much interested also in the Unitarian 
Chapel at Sale, and in the Hale Chapel, 
where her husband and younger son were 
buried. But, loyal as she was to her own 
convictions, and generous to the churches 
of her own denomination, she had a most 
catholic spirit, and hated anything that 
seemed to her narrow and bigoted. Any 
denunciation of the religious convictions 
of others was unendurable to her. Her 
personality was as winning as her heart 
was large. A woman of wide reading 
and of keen intellectual interests, she 
combined in her own life simplicity, 
brightness, and an abiding charm. Her 
memory will long be held in honour by 
the many friends to whom her death 
brings a sense or irreparable loss. 

ener eee 
MR. CHARLES HARDING, 

Ir is with profound regret we announce 
the death, in his 66th year, of Mr. Charles 
Harding, at his residence, Knutsford 
Lodge, Birmingham, early on Saturday 
morning, Dec. 31, alter a short illness. 
He attended service at the Old Meeting 
Church (of which he was a_ life-long 
member) on Christmas morning, and during 
the day seemed in his usual health and 
spirits, On Monday evening influenza 
revea'ed itself, and so rapid was its pro- 
gress that in five days it had claimed its 
victim. On Friday pneumonia set in, and 
brought about failure of the heart. His 
many friends, amid their sorrow, will be 
glad to know that there was but little 
pain, and that he passed peacefully away 
in his sleep. Mr. Harding was the second 
son of Mr. W. Sextus Harding, who prac- 
tised as a solicitor in Birmingham, and to 
whose practice he in course of time suc- 
ceeded. In 1870 he married Ada, daughter 
of Mr. Wm. Long, of Knutsford, Cheshire, 
and a more beautiful union can hardly be 
imagined. Mrs. Harding, with two daugh- 
ters and a son survive, not simply to mourn 
his loss, but to carry on a great tradition 
of service, kindness, generosity, and to 
honour his example of simple, unafiected 


piety. 
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Mr, Harding was the representative of 
a family wh’ ch had been connected with 
the Old Meeting for nearly 200 years. 
To the end he remained absolutely loyal 
to the inheritance he had received of 
religious truth and freedom. He was 
warmly devoted to the cause of Liberal 
Religion, and a generous supporter, not 
only of the church to which he belonged, 
but of various institutions connected with 
the denomination as a whole. He was 
especially interested in the welfare of 
ministers, and was a director of three 
great funds for their assistance, e.g., the 
Ministers’ Benevolent Society, the Minis- 
ters’ Sustention, and the Ministers’ 
Stipend Augmentation Funds. He was 
also secretary for many years of the 
Pargeter Fund. No layman in the Mid- 
lands was brought into closer and more 
frequent touch with the ministers of that 
district than Mr. Harding, and they 
always found in him much sympathy, and 
not seldom received practical proofs of 
kindness given always with the greatest 
delicacy and as if the receiving it con- 
ferred a favour upon himself. It may be 
truly said of him that the greater part of 
his life was spent in thoughtful con- 
sideration for others, and in devising and 
carrying out plans for conferring kind- 
nesses, helping young students, finding 
the ways and means for promising talent, 
and giving assistance in many ways to 
workers in art, music, and religion. His 
public benefactions were many and large, 


but his private charities were even 
more numerous. He loved to do good 
in secret, and he _ often did not 


let-his left hand know what his right hand 
was doing. A man of absolute integrity, 
of an affectionate and cheery disposition, 
of great simplicity of nature, he set a 
great example of plain living and high 
thinking. Yet his hospitality was bound- 
less. Next to religion his greatest interest 
outside his home was in music. He was 
a vice-president of the Festival Choral 
Society, and acted as hon. secretary to 
the local committee which raised ten 
scholarships, tenable at the National 
Training School for Music, which has now 
developed into the Royal College of Music. 
In order to encourage sight singing in the 
Board schools, Mr. Hard'ng presented to 
the Birmingham School Board, some years 
ago, a Challenge shield to be competed for 
by the various schools. He took great 
interest in the formation of the Birming- 
ham University and in its subsequent 
development. In recognition of his liberal 
contributions to the funds he was made 
a life governor of the University. When 
the School of Modern Languages was 
founded in the Univers ty, in 1902, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Harding gave four 
scholarships of £50 each for three years, 
anid entitling each holder to a further 
scholarship of £100 for a fourth year to 
be spent at a German University. Quite 
recently Mr. Harding offered to the Uni- 
versity a large portrait of Sir Oliver 
Lodge, painted by Sir Robert Reid 
(President of the Scottish Academy, 
1901-2). The portrait has been accepted, 
and will be hung in the large academic 
hall of the new University buildings. 
While on the subject of painting, we may 
mention that a few years ago Mr. Harding 
presented to the municipal Art Gallery a 
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| beautiful specimen of the work of the 


French painter Bouguereau. 

One of the modern movements in which 
he took keen interest was that in favour 
of cremation as a substitute for burial. 
The foundation of the Birmingham Cre- 
matorium at Perry Barr was, ina large 
measure, due to his efforts, and at the 
time of his death he was a director of the 
Crematorium. His funeral took place at 
the Crematorium oa Tuesday, January 3, 
and was attended by a large number of 
friends, and by deputations from the 
various institutions with which he was 
connected. The service, conducted by the 
Rev. Joseph Wood, was of a specially 
bright nature, it having been his wish, and 
that of his family, that everything gloomy 
should be banished from such an occasion, 
Long will he be missed in the city, which 
he served in quiet ways, in the church 
which he loved, in the home and the 
beautiful family life of which he was the 
centre. J. W. 
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JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


W E recorded in a brief note last week our 
sorrow at the death of the Rev. J. W. 
Chadwick, minister of the Second Unitarian 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y; Mr. Chadwick 
had been latterly in somewhat poor health, 
but the summons came to him with 
unexpected suddenness early on Sunday 
morning, Dec. 11. He and his people had 
been preparing to celebrate onthe follow- 
ing Sunday the fortieth anniversary of his 
settlement as minister at Brooklyn. 

A native of Marblehead, on the coast 
of Massachusetts, north of Boston, John 
White Chadwick was born Oct. 19,1840, 
and as a youth worked in a dry goods 
store, and was apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker; but he was determined to enter 
the Unitarian ministry, and with fine 
gifts of mind and heart, and strong 
determination made his way, and in 1864 
completed his college course, graduating i in 
the summer of that year from the Harvard 
Divinity School. It was then that he 
wrote his fine hymn :— 


Eternal Ruler of the ceaseless round 
Of circling planets singing on their way ; 
Guide of the nations from the night profound 
Into the glory of the perfect day ; 
Rule in our hearts that we may ever be 
Guided, and strengthened, and upheld by 
Thee. 


While at college, Chadwick had come 
to know Samuel Longfellow, who was 
then living in his brother’s house at ‘Cam- 
bridge, and he rejoiced that the young 
man should succeed to the ministry of 
his old church at Brooklyn. (He had 
resigned in 1860, and in the interval 
Nahor Staples had been minister.) It 
was Chadwick’s sole charge in the ministry, 
and Longfellow took part in the Induc- 
tion service on Dec. 21, 1864, giving the 
charge to the minister, which concluded 
with Lowell’s noble lines :— 


New occasions teach new duties ; Time makes 
ancient good uncouth ; 

They must upward still, and onward, who 
would keep abreast of Truth ; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires ! we our- 
selves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
through the desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the 
Past’s blood-rusted key. 
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That was prophetic of Chadwick's 
whole career. He was a fearless radical, 
and had his battles to fight. 
congregation, as well as in the wider con- 
nection of the churches, there were those 
who feared what seemed to them his 
dangerous iconoclasm, before they were 
won by the deep religiousness and the 
spiritual power of the man. Mr, Chad- 
wick told something of this when he 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his settlement, rejoicing then, as he did 
to the end, in the loyal affection of his 
people. “ He won honourable fame,” says 
a friend writing of him in the Christian 
Register, ‘‘as a preacher, a theologian, an 
author, and a literary critic. In these 
four departments he had the unusual 
distinction of standing in the first rank 
among his fellows. He never aimed at 
popularity, and, while no man enjoyed 
more than he did the sympathy and 
praise of his friends, he stood ready at any 
moment to sacrifice everything if he 
believed that his duty called him to say 
that which was unpleasant to |the public 
and to his nearest friends. He had the 
quality which one of his admirers smilingly 
described as ‘his fierce goodness.’ ” 
His sermons have been a help to many, 
in this country as well as in America, 
such volumes as ‘‘ The Faith of Reason,” 
“Seeing and Being,” “A Daring Faith,” 
and ‘‘ Old and New Unitarian Belief,” as also 
the lectures in the volumes, ‘‘ The Bible of 
To-day” and “The Man Jesus.” We 
referred last week to his biographies of 
Parker and Channing, and his contribu- 
tions to Chambers’ LHncyclopedia of 
English Literature. We have delighted 
also in his poems and hymns, of which 
one of the best known is good now to be 
recalled :— 
It singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all,— 

A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call ; 

They throng the silence of the breast, 
We see them as of yore,— 

The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 


"Tis hard to take the burden up, 
When these have laid it down;- 

They brightened all the joy of life, 
They softened every frown ; 

But, oh, ’tis good to think of them 
When we are troubled sore! 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more. 


More homelike seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there ; 

To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare ; 

They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore ; 

Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God, for evermore. 

Gannett, Hosrer, and Chadwick, the 
three singers of the Liberal faith in 
America to whom we owe most, in these 
latter days, were all born in 1840. Savage 
is a year younger, and our own Richard 
Armstrong was three years younger. The 
writer of these lines once saw Chadwick 


ar 


Tn his own — 2 


and Armstrong greet one another in Liver- — 
pool, and it was good to see these two. 


strong men together. 
and kindred spirits, and both in rugged — 


They were friends — ¥ ; 


strength and tenderness of nature not dis- — 


similar. 


us many treasures of their noble life: 


ate 


Now they have both passed from : 
us into the celestial light, but leave with | 
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WATTS EXHIBITION AT THE 

ACADEMY: 

Tue Winter Exhibition at Burlington 

House; which opened on Monday and 


will remain open until Saturday, March 
11, is devoted chiefly to the works of the late 


George Frederick Watts. One room, indeed 
contains paintings and drawings by the 
late Hrederick Sandys (1832-1904), many 
of them extremely beautiful, and in the 
Central Hall is the model of the design 
for the National Memorial to Queen 
Victoria, by Thomas Brock, R.A., to be 
executed in marble and bronze and erected 
in front of Buckingham Palace. But the 
great interest of the exhibition is the 
wonderful collection of Watts’ pictures and 
drawings, 248 in all. 

The catalogue gives a brief biographical 
account of the artist (1817-1904), and some 
of his own notes on the pictures, which 
aimed. ‘‘ to show that the object in work 
has been to suggest, in the language of 
art, modern Thought in things ethical 
and spiritual.’? Thus, ‘‘in the several 
subjects relating to death, the object has 
been to divest the inevitable of its terrors ; 
the power has always been depicted as 
impersonal, and rather as a friend than 
enemy.” 

In this exhibition one can with the 
deepest interest trace the story of a great 
life, devoted, ‘with a noble simplicity, to 
the highest ends in his art ; and here also 
is the artist himself, for there are three 
portraits, the first painted in 1834, when he 
was a youth of 17, the next of the young 
man of 36, the last left by the old man of 87, 
unfinished at his death. There is a por- 


trait of his father, a fine face, painted in 


1836, and a number of Watts’ portraits 
of the most distinguished men of his time, 
including an early portrait of Joachim, 
clean shaven, in 1866. Of special interest 
are the three portraits of Tennyson, 
-that of 1859, lent by Lady Henry 
Somerset, familiar from a_ well-known 
engraving, one still more wonderful in its 
presentment of poetic power, painted in 
1864, and lent by Sir Paget Bowman, and 
the Cambridge Trinity College portrait 
in D.C.L. robes, 1890. Besides the por- 
traits in oils there are a number of very 
beautiful chalk drawings, one a portrait 
of Lady Mount Temple, another of 
the Hon. Rollo Russell as a child. 

The great symbolic pictures are here, 
** Love and Death,’’ ‘‘ Love and Life,’’ 
““Hope’’ and ‘‘Love Triumphant’’ 
(a small sketch for the larger picture as 
companion to ‘‘ Time, Death and Judg- 
ment’’). To the catalogue are added 
a chronological and an alphabetical index 
of the pictures; which are a great help 
in their study. Of ‘‘ Love and Death ’’ 
~ there are three copies, the largest, painted 
in 1877, now belonging to the Manchester 
Whitworth Institute, and two smaller ones. 
_ Of ‘* Love and Life ’’ there are four copies, 
including that in chalk made for the 
_ Whitworth Institute in 1890. The picture 
itself is dated 1883. ‘“ Hope’’ is dated 1886, 
and there is also the 1891 Whitworth chalk 
copy: The artist’s note on this picture is : 

Hope, blindfold, and clad in a pale blue 
robe, is seated on the globe, and holds in her 
hands alyre, of which but one string remains ; 


she lends her ear to the melody she still can 
~ make. 


And in another place: *‘ Hope strives to 


get all the ane possible out of the last 
remaining string.’’ 

The chalk drawing of ‘‘ The Dweller in 
the Innermost ’’ is wonderfully beautiful. 
Of this Watts said: ‘‘ The vague figure 
may be as vaguely called conscience.’’ 

This exhibition offers a rare opportunity 
to students and lovers of ideal art. 
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NEW YEHAR’S EVE. 


Drcemper 31st, the last day of the old 
Year, and here we are, far away from old 
England, in a land of snowy mountains, 
with a brilliantly blue sky overhead, and 
sunshine so bright and hot that though we 
are walking over snow frozen so hard that 
it scrunches underfoot like salt, our English 
winter coats and furs are almost too warm. 

I wish I could bring you to see this place, 
children, for it is perfectly lovely. Ima- 
gine great snowy mountains sweeping 
away up to the sky, their sides, every here 
and there,so steep that the snow has slipped 
away and has left the great craggy rocks 
or slippery grass slopes all bare in the sun- 
shine; then imagine little chalets and 
clumps of tall stately pines dotted about 
the mountain-sides, and you will have a 
fair idea of what we see round us on 
three sides. On the fourth side we look 
down a deep valley running right down 
to the lake, some 2,000 feet below us; 
not that we can see it, indeed it is a little 
hard to realize that it is there, for the whole 
valley is full of soft, white, puffy clouds, 
and as we look down, we can see nothing 
below us but cloud land, all dazzlingly 
white in the sunshine.. 

This morning we are off for a walk to 
the woods, for it is New Year’s Eve, and 
we want some of those long trails of ivy 


that. grow up the fir-trees, to decorate 


our rooms for the festivities. First of 
all we must go down the valley a little 
way towards our ‘““‘ mer de nuages,’’ or 
sea of cloud. We pass the little roaring 
torrent still unfrozen, although little ice- 
bridges cross it here and there and every 
stick and stone in its neighbourhood is 
covered with ice and icicles; then we go 
on again, right under the great cliff of 
rock where every now and again a little 
avalanche of stones comes scattering 
round us and then,—but suddenly we 
we hear the shout of ‘‘ Gare! gare!’’ 
and behind us come two of those big 
sleighs heaped with hay, each managed 
by a man who steers it with his feet, 
while he holds on to the two han- 
dles in front. They sweep past us in a 
moment and are gone, and we follow 
rather more slowly. Round the next 
corner a glorious sight meets our eyes :— 
a waterfall coming down the mountain 
side in five distinct leaps, has been frozen 
from top to bottom, and there it is; beauti- 
ful as some fairy transformation scene. 
One leap is just a group of long icicles, 
another is a frozen curtain behind which 
the water is still falling, and we catch 
the shimmer of its movement behind the 
crust of ice. What a glorious palace the 
frost-fairies have been building! Are 
they, too, going to have a New Year’s 
dance to-night ? 

But now we have reached our wood, 
and we turn off the main road, and in 


amongst the pines. Tits and chaffinches 
are busy in the trees, and the air is as full 
of their merry little trills as if it were al- 
ready spring instead of December. But 
even in winter these woods are very beau- 
tiful. Look how warm and red those dry 
autumn leaves look round the beech roots. 
Here is a shrub with big bunches of red 
berries, a little further on is a wild rose 
bush loaded with scarlet hips, in that 
sheltered corner under the pines are ferns 
still green and fresh, while the bank where 
we stand is covered with beautiful mosses, 
tiny red ivy, and the sweetest little straw- 
berry leaves imaginable, some still green, 
some yellow and some quite a bright 
scarlet. As for the long ivy trails that we 
have come to look for, they are climbing up 
nearly every tree. Certainly we shall have 
no difficulty about getting plenty of 
decorations ! 
x * * * 

It is New Year’s Eve! The children’s 
party is over, and now the grown-ups 
are going to dance the Old Year out and 
the New Year in. Somehow I do not feel 
inclined to join them, so I have run up to 
my room, wrapped myself in a warm cloak 
and am standing out on the balcony alone 
with the mountains and the moonlight; 
How still and quiet everything is! The 
moonlight is almost as bright as day. 
Away up in the dark sky a few stars are 
peeping faintly ; in the distance I can just 
hear our noisy little torrent still tumbling 
down the valley. . This is the last 
night of the Old: Year! Is it not strange 
to think that it is sipping away minute 
by minute, and that we cannot stop it 
however much we may want to? Only 
two more hours, and it will have gone for 
ever ! 

I think on the whole it has been a very 
happy year. It has brought some trouble, 
and a great deal of happiness, plenty of 
hard work,some most delightful play, a good 
many failures and a few unexpected suc- 
cesses. And yet as I stand thinking about 
it with those quiet mountains looking 
down upon me, I cannot help feeling 
that I might have made it a good deal 
happier both for myself and other people. 
I had so often been impatient and cross, 
I had taken kind things that others had 
done for me without a word of thanks, and 
had allowed myself to lose my temper 
over little trifles—little trifles that seem 
so very small this evening in the presence of 
those great quiet mountains! I wonder 
whether other people are thinking and 
feeling the same way to-night, wishing as I 
do that they could just undo a few things, 
unsay a few words, in the record of this 
Old Year? None of us ever can do that, 
but happily another year is just beginning 
in which we shall have another chance. 
Shall we try to do better init ? try with all 
our strength not to get cross, not to lose 
our tempers, not to say those hot, hasty 
words that we are always sorry for the 
moment we have uttered them ? I wonder 
what you would say if I could just have a 
little talk with you and ask you? I think 
I know what you would say—let us show 
what we can do. 

H. A: DANGERFIELD. 


A MAN in earnest finds means, or, if he 
cannot find, creates them.—Channing. 
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THE STRENGTH OF THE ETERNAL. 


Tue New Year comes to us with its 
fresh call to service, bidding us by the 
very swiftness of the passing of our time 
stand upon our feet, and in the strength 
of those things which do not change and 
pass away, realise in what a world we 
live, and what the work is that we are 
called to do. Even now, in the shadow 
of a great personal sorrow, bereft of a 
leader in the strength of whose faith 
and courage many of us have often 
walked, the call comes to us, and with 
earnest steadfastness we must obey. It 
is ever so, and the voice of our friend 
bids us now be of a good courage, and 
while the benediction of*the ultimate 
peace resis upon us with him, know 
that in the strength of the Eternal we 
also may be strong. 

At such a season as this we must feel 
anew the great calmness of our trust in 
the Eternal Goodness, that we are indeed 
ever in the presence of an infinite Joy, 
did we but realise the meaning of the 
deeper things of life, all the glory that 
has been revealed in the past, what the 
human heart has known that, helped by 
the Spirit, has searched the deep things of 
Gop. We stand in the midst of life 
divine, with infinite possibilities, and 
beyond the shadows of our mortality, 
have vision of blessedness, glory beyond 
glory. This is given to us to know, with 
wondering reverence and thanksgiving, in 
simple human fellowship, in the common 
ways of daily duty, because we are with 
Gop inthe world, because He has found 
us, and bids us work for Him; because 
our fellowship can be perfected by that 
spirit of brotherly love which was in 
Jesus, and in the secret places of our love 
and trust our Farumr is very near to us, 
and there is nothing in the whole world to 
make us afraid. 

So He gives us our watchword for the 
New Year, “ With God,’ in presence of 
the Infinite, who is Truth, and Righteous- 
ness, and Love, in the spirit of self- 
forgetting service, for His Kingdom here 
on earth, but reaching into the heaven of 
His blessedness and peace. Then the 
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terrible things of His providence are seen 
in their true light, and we have a rejoicing 
strength to endure hardness, and courage 
even for the bitterest trials. Nor can we 
be daunted by the whole mass of evil, 
which threatens to overcome our faith. 
The foul things of the earth, the evil 
things of its greed and cruelty and base 
passion, the emptiness of its pride and 
selfishness and foolish conceit, the 
dreary weight of common-place ugliness, 
the waste places of life, where no glim- 
mering of noble thought or aspiration 
appears, these are- all still there—but 
they are so terrible to us just because we 
know of the greater good, and have the 
vision of infinite purity and eternal love ; 
and they bring us the urgent call of duty, 
and set our tasks of patient or vehement 
endeavour to overcome the evil with good. 

We are to be strong in the New Year 
through the simplicity of our obedience, 
and in the knowledge that our salvation 
must be found by living an honest human 
life, bent on the bettering of the common 
lot of our people, to make cities and 
villages, schools and workshops, what 
they ought to be, to cleanse the pleasures 
and the politics of the nation, with stead- 
fast integrity to bear witness to truth and 
righteousness, to throw all the influence we 
have on to the side of helpfulness, com- 
passion and brotherly love. 

We are to know the truth of Gop by 
just that simple loyalty to the duties of 
each day, in the spirit of our Christian. 
discipleship, and so to demonstrate the 
truth to the world. There is no other way. 
He is a present Gop. “‘ The word is very 
nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy 
heart, that thou mayest do it.’* The light 
that was of old can only shine for us 
through the kindling of the inward light, 
and through the faithfulness of humble 
hearts it must shine more and more unto 
the perfect day. 

And as each individual life must in 
this way find its strength and the opening 
vision of the diviner glory, so in the fellow- 
ship of our churches. They also are set 
as witnesses to truth and righteousness, 
for the nurture of the true spirit, in wor- 
ship and brotherly love. As eachone true 
to his own light must be with Gop in the 
world, so the Church, in the constant spirit 
ofits devotion. The call is to every man, 
and to every congregation, to be true to 
the light, to be strong and of a good 
courage, to be doing the Father’s will, and 
to rejoice always, because He has given 
us our work to do, in His strength and 
in the knowledge of Eternal Love. 


TuE welcome of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association to the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove on his return from Australasia 
will be held at Essex Hall on Tuesday, 
Jan. 31, when the president of the Associa- 
tion, the Right Hon. William Kenrick, 
will preside: 
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RICHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG. 

In the quietness of reverent gratitude, 
in presence of a silent form and a face 
touched by the peace of Gop, we have 
simply to record at this moment the 
great loss that has befallen us. The 
Rey. RicoHarp AcLAND ARMSTRONG, 
Minister of Hope-street Church, Mar- 
TINEAU’s Church, in Liverpool, passed 
away early on Wednesday morning, being 
not quite sixty-two years of age. Warn- 
ings of failing health there had been 
for some time, and latterly he had the 
comfort and the help of a friend as co- 
pastor in his ministry, but during the 
autumn he had been able to lecture for 
six weeks at Northampton and Notting- 
ham on successive evenings, giving his 
course on ‘ Agnosticism and Theism in 
the Nineteenth Century,’ and we had 
hoped that there were still years of 
quiet happy work before him in our 
midst. But the summons came last week 
in a paralytic seizure and again early 
on Sunday morning, from which time he 
lay in a calm unconsciousness to the end. 

In him a great power for righteousness _ 
is taken from our midst. For twenty 
years he ministered in Liverpool, and for 
fifteen years before that in Nottingham, 
and in both places made his power felt as 
a strong man, with passionate indignation 
against wrong, ardent in his labours for 
progress, for the cleansing and uplifting of 
the life of the community, for enlighten- 
ment and social .amelioration, At the 
same time, through all his public work, the 
influence of which was by no means con- 
fined to Nottingham and Liverpool, he was 
a faithful minister of the things of the 
spirit, blending in himself much of the 
force of a Hebrew prophet with a tender- 
ness of feeling, deep and most sensitive 
sympathies and affections, which held him 
very close, for those who knew him best, 
to the mind and heart of Christ. All the 
depth of personal grace in him was known, 
perhaps, only to a few, but for more than 
thirty years he has been one of the chief 
among our ministers, ever welcome as an 
earnest and persuasive preacher, a clear 
and forcible speaker, a keen debater, a 
wise counsellor, a leader whose clear insight 
and undaunted will could always be relied 
upon—one who now can ill be spared. 

All that he has been to us in the life of 
our churches throughout this past genera- 
tion it would be difficult to estimate, but 
we shall hope next week to furnish some 
record of his manifold activities. At the 
time of his death he held the office of 
Visitor to Manchester College, Oxford; 
he had been Preacher of the Annual 
Sermon and President of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and Essex 
Hall Lecturer; he was the second to be 
chosen, in succession to the late CHARLES 
Bearp, as preacher of the National Con- 
ference Sermon, at the triennial meeting 
held in Birmingham nearly twenty years 
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and in Scandinavia, as the trusted repre- 
sentative of the Unitarians of this 
country, and it was only the state of his 
health which stood in the way of his 
undertaking that mission to Australasia, 
from which the Rev. Caartes HARGROVE 
has just returned. 

As a teacher Mr. Armstrong has long 
helda unique position amongst us. A pupil 
of MarrineAv’s in Manchester College, 
he followed the great tradition of his 
teacher in the vindication of the funda- 
mental truths of the religious life, pub- 
ishing a series of books, of which his 
essay on “God and the Soul’’ was the 
erown. Other volumes, containing lectures 
on some of the chief leaders of thought 
and poets of the past century, passed on 
to a much wider circle the stimulating and 
illuminating thought. by which his pulpit 
had been enriched, 

To the Inquirer his loss brings a 
direct and personal sorrow. For many 
years one of the most valued contribu- 
tors to these columns, as to other 
periodical literature, he became two 
and a-half years ago Chairman of our 
Board of Directors, and took a deep 
interest in the management and prospects 
of our paper. The last two contributions 
from his pen were the leading article on 
the death of Grorcr FREDERICK Warts, 
on July 9, and the review of Herspert 
SPENCER’S Autobiography on Aug. 6. 
The former of these articles touched on 
some of the deepest sympathies of his life, 
his love of the beautiful, and his admira- 
tion for the pure and beautiful character 
and the prophetic insight of our great 
ideal artist. There is an echo in some of 
those words which bring him now very 
near to us, and we will repeat them here. 
He was speaking of Watts as a true 
artist, all the more because he was a 
prophet of truth and righteousness :— 

“He is therefore often stern. But he 
believed that life is good and that the 
His prophecy was 
sometimes a prophecy of woe; but more 


often it was a psalm of joy. No Hebrew 


ever had a more intense conviction that 
sin inevitably brings its scourge. But 
neither had any man ever a more full 
persuasion that the great, silent, perpetual 
forces which control the sum of things 
are kindly, beautiful, divine. And so his 
legend of death is not as other men’s. 
He stretches hands across the sea to WALT 
Wuirman. Death is a gentle mother, a 
protecting nurse, a crown and triumph of 
life. Hyven when love passionately pro- 
tests, none can behold Death pressing to 
the threshold without feeling that this is, 
after all, a benignant guest. When the 
babe lies gathered to the bosom of death, 
whose sable and purple plumes circle the 
bending form, we long that we teo might 
know the embrace of those gentle arms.”’ 


Those are things we may now say also of 


our friend. He has entered into the nearer 
presence. 
and nobleness and beauty of his life. 


We thank Gop for the strength 
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He had been in America, in Holland, | THE REV. CHARLES HARGROV E’S 


MISSION TO AUSTRALASIA. 
RETROSPECT FROM HOME. 
Lerps, January 2, 1905. 


My last letter, dated October 4, was 
written from Wellington, and, as I had 
completed my mission and visited the 
eleven chief towns of Australasia, seeking 
out all such as called themselves Unit- 
arlans, and ministering as best I could to 
their religious needs, I did not anticipate 
that there would be much more to tell of 
interest to your readers. But were I to 
write at length my experiences since then, 
I should have to ask for a number of the 
InQuiRER devoted entirely to my doings, 
which would be to give them an absurdly 
disproportionate inportance. 

I mentioned that while I was at Welling- 
ton we had a meeting of sy mpathisers and 
supporters, at which a resolution was 
passed to form a Unitarian Society, and 
hold services once a month until arrange- 
ments could be made for a settled minister. 
This was the most satisfactory outcome of 
all my journeyings, and I trembled for 
the life of that infant society lest it should 
perish from indifference or want of lead 
or some indiscretion or division among its 
members. It was very welcome news 
which reached me by last mail that at a 
later meeting the society had been for- 
mally constituted, a simple constitution 
adopted, and officers elected ; moreover, 
that a beginning had been made of 
monthly services with a result quite as 
satisfactory as there was any reason to 
expect. 

We left Wellington on October 5, and 
reached Auckland on the 7th. Here I 
spent a last week with this dear congrega- 
tion, whose story is an example to be 
loudly proclaimed among us in Great 
Britain of what may be done by a few 
people in earnest, with the right kind of 
man for minister. Of their own accord 
they have given notice to theAssociation 
that they can support themselves hence- 
forth, and set the amount hitherto granted 
to them free for the support of other mis- 
sions. I am informed that at Wellington 
there were some who advocated the like 
independence from the beginning, but 
as this implied that a minister should not 
be engaged until the whole amount required 
for the support of the church had been 
promised, it was wisely determined to ask 
for help to start with, and aim at inde- 
pendence to be achieved as soon as pos- 
sible. I wish I could be convicted of 
wronging some of our home congregations 
when I say that they have no ambition to 
be self-supporting. Some I know of 
which never can be independent. Others, 
I suspect, are quite content to take all they 
can get, and spare their efforts and their 
purses. Some, please remember, Mr. Hdi- 
tor, by no means all, for I know many who 
are doing bravely and giving even beyond 
their means. But if the example of Auck- 
land—a very ordinary congregation so far 
as wealth or talent or social position goes— 
were laid.to heart, our work would advance 
mightily. 

We left New Zealand early in the morn- 
ing of Friday, the 15th, and so was com- 
pleted the work which I had been sent out 
for. ‘‘ You have done more good than 
you know,’ one said to me the last day I 
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spent there, and it was the most cheering 
of allgthe% kindly and flattering things 
which had been said to me and of me while 
sojourning among our fellow-countrymen 
in this Southern Hemisphere. One learns 
with advancing years, if not earlier, to 
deduct a heavy discount off compliments 
which are often dictated by kindliness of 
heart rather than by deliberate judgment ; 
and, in spite of all I have been told, I 
should find it difficult to give an answer 
satisfactory to myself to the question, 
‘© What good have you done at so great a 
cost to the Unitarianism of England and 
of Leeds?’’ But this compliment from 
one I scarcely knew I accepted and cherish. 
YT have not made converts to Unitarianism, 
and I have not. drawn crowds to listen to 
my word; had such a result been desired 
it is another kind of man should have been 
chosen. I have brought to the scattered 
Unitarians on the other side of the world 
an assurance of the sympathy and interest 
of their English brethren. I almost dare 
to hope that I have brought to some a 
deeper faith in God and righteousness, and 
a firmer resolve to be true in word and deed 
to their convictions. 


As the steamer made its devious way 
through the islands and round the head- 
lands which enclose the Auckland Harbour 
my eyes rested lovingly on the city, my 
twin in age, where I had received so much 
kindness and made so many friends whom 
T should in all probability never see again: 
For a long time Mount Eden, the very per- 
fect crater, one of a hundred in the neigh- 
bourhood, could be distinguished, and 
marked the site of the city beneath. When 
it faded on the horizon the cone of Rangi- 
toto, a volcanic island, which, a few days 
before we had visited on a congregational 
excurison, drew my attentive gaze, and 
then, as it was lost to view among the 
clouds, I bid good-bye to a land which I 
had learnt in nine weeks to admire and to 
friends whom I shall respect and love as 
long as memory lasts. Good-bye, dear 
friends all, who dwell on the shores of the 
Southern Sea! To as many as the IN- 
QuIRER reaches I would send my thanks, 
and tell them how deeply I appreciate 
all the kindness they showed me. If only 
they were fewer in number I would write to 
each, but to so many—from two or 
three to ten or twelve in each of the eleven 
cities I have visited—I can only ask them 
to accept this public assurance of my grate- 
ful feelings towards them. 


Our first experience after leaving Auck- 
land was one which is to be met with only 
on the Pacific Ocean. The day after 
~saturday I discarded my tourist suit, and 
appeared in ministerial black—oh, why 
should ministers be condemned to per- 
petual mourning, why should it not rather 
be expected of us to set an example in 
costume as in hfe, and dress in garments 
which would show the dirt and be washed 
of it, instead of in dark clothes which 
hypocritically look clean with the dirt of 
months upon them ?—well, I was pre- 
pared for Sunday and the saloon pulpit, 
when I was met with the intimation that 
Saturday would be repeated, so 1 got for 
once what I have often desired—another 
day in the week. 

On Sunday morning we came in sight 
of the peaks of Tutuila, where we were to 
take up the mail for San Francisco. Little 
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did 1 dream as we drew near and marked 
the palm-girt villages along the coast,and, 
through a narrow passage between coral 
reefs, entered the land-locked harbour, 
how much the place was to mean to me. 

We had an introduction from Mr. Smith 
to his son, the postmaster and ship agent, 
We went ashore at 30’clock, and, finding he 
was busy embarking cargo onur steamer, 
we presented our letter to Mrs. Smith, who 
received us most kindly, and took us, after 
a cup of tea, for a walk to see a native 
village. It was further than we thought ; 
alarmed by the ship’s whistle, we hurried 
back, but we were too late by five minutes, 
and found ourselves left for three weeks at 
a naval coaling station where there was 
not even a hotel, nor, if there had been, 
had we the money to pay for suitable 
accommodation! The very light clothes 
we wore and a few articles left by oversight 
when clearing our pockets of all superfluous 
weight, an Essex Hall diary, a pocket book 
and fifty dollars,—such was for the time 
being my whole worldly possessions. 
Thanks to the generous hospitality of our 
New Zealand friends, we fared as well as 
the island permitted. 

Your space would not permit of my tel- 
ling of this romantic home to which I 
found myself so unexpectedly transferred 
from the very unromantic but comfortable 
accommodation of an ocean liner. Suffice 
it to say that my sojourn was not quite 
idle, for on the two Sundays I spent there 
I conducted service for the United States 
sailors and the residents at the station. 
There are three places of worship in the 
deep bay, Roman Catholic, London Mis- 
sion Society, and Mormon, but at all three 
the services are conducted in the Samoan 
language ; and here are somie 240 sailors 
and 20 white traders, and half a dozen 
ladies living there with never a meeting for 
public worship. It was therefore a great 
satisfaction to comply with the request 
made to me by Captain Underwood the 
commandant, and conduct a morning 
service on each of the two Sundays I was 
there. About sixty attended, which, con- 
sidering that they had all grown used to 
passing the Sunday without any religious 
observance of the day, was, I think, a 
creditable attendance. 

The third Sunday I spent at Apia, in 
Samoa, the island of the group which will 
be always distinguished as the scene of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s last years and 
death. It is about seventy miles from 
Tutuila, and a dirty little steamer,usually 
crowded with natives, makes the passage 
every fortnight. Of my Sunday there I 
wrote as follows in my diary, and with this 
I will conclude :— 

Sunday, November 6.—At eight o’clock 
T attended the service at the native church. 
There were more men than women pre- 
sent, and the choir, which sat in the middle, 
dressed in brown cotton jackets and lava- 
lavas, or loin cloths, consisted almost 
entirely of men: I was told that the 
music selected was of a quieter description, 
and the tunes all English, because of its 
being Communion Sunday ; but the tunes 
were translated into the musical fashion 
of Samoa, and to me were weird and un- 
recognisable, the strong alto soaring, ever 
dominant above the forty basses, which 
swelled and fell and rose again as if seeking 


in yain to prevail: The native preacher 


was dressed in white, his lava-lava reaching 
to his bare feet, which were rough and 
broken, as if the skin were of coarse brown 
bark. He was very fluent, as they are all 
said to be, loving to speak on any occasion 
orexcuse. For myself the minister prayed 
—so it was translated for me by Mr. Sibree, 
the missionary in charge, who sat by my 
side—‘‘ Bless thy servant who takes 


charge of thy work in another country 


and unites with us to-day. Different is 
his speech, yet one are our prayers and our 
praises. Dffierent the section of thy 


church to which he belongs, yet one is our 


faith and our Lord. ~Bless him here and 
when he leaves us.’? The text of the 
sermon was Heb. x. 29, ‘* Of how much 
sorer punishment shall he. be counted 
worthy who hath trodden under foot the 
Son of God.’’ The preacher, the island 
being now a German dependency and the 
people familiar with the German National 
Anthem, showed what it would mean to 
trample under foot the son of the Kaiser 
did he come to visit them. So, he said, 
do those who refuse to hear the word of 
Jesus, who take the side of his foes. Here 
in Samoa are many who once knew Him and 
served: ‘* Of what punishment shall they 
be worthy if they have turned against 
Him? ‘True, God is love. He does not 
wish to punish. He rejoices not in visiting 
sin with its penalty. But all sin brings 
with it its own penalty. Don’t be proud if 
you are a pastor or a church member. 
Perhaps you are guilty of sin which will 
bear its fruit in time. So the ruin of 
Jerusalem was the reward of its sin, though 
Jerusalem was the Holy City. And we 
who come to the Communion Service to- 
day shall not be saved by Communion. ”’ 
These are a few hasty notes made for me 
during delivery. From an English pulpit 
such a sermon would be ordinary enough ; 
preached as it was by a man whose grand- 
father was, no doubt, a heathen and pro- 
bably a cannibal, his world the Samoan 
archipelago, to a full congregation of his own 
countrymen, it was remarkable enough. 
Of the old religion there is nothing left but 
some old superstitions, beliefs and prac- 
tices, such as survive even in Europe after 
ages of Christian profession. All the 
people are nominally Christians, and I 
should say the greater number more really 
so than is the majority at home. It is 
considered the correct thing to “‘ belong to 
the church” and even to be a com- 
municant, though’ none are admitted to 
Communion without giving satisfactory 
proof of the sincerity of their profession. 

After another hymn and the benediction, 
some of the congregation, less than half, 
withdrew, and I gladly accepted the invi- 
tation to join in the sacred right, which is 
the symbol of the common life of faith of all 
Christian people. Not a word of reading, 
hymn, or prayer could I follow, nor know 
whether I could assent or not. But here 
was a language we all understood, and as 
I ate of the one bread and drank of the one 
cup of the common drink,~I felt myself 
indeed at one with these my dark brethren, 
and with all followers of Christ through- 
out the world. I think if I had _ before 
objected to the service this novel experience 
would have reconciled me to it. We want 
something more universally understood, 
more sacred, more reliable than any lan- 
guage is, to express our consciousness of 


the deep underlying unity of the Spirit: 
Wine is not the ordinary drink of the people 
here, and is, indeed, unknown to the 
natives, dear, and not easily obtainable ; 
moreover, it would be very undesirable to 
make them acquainted with its use, or lead 
them to look upon alcoholic drinks as 
desirable or permissible. So the milk of 
the cocoanut, with which they are familiar 
from infancy, is used instead. It is to 
them the translation into their mode of 
life of ‘‘ the fruit of the vine ’’ which was 
the common drink of Palestine. 

Sailed off at 8.30 p.m. in the dirty un- 
comfortable little Maori, with a lot of 
natives, half-castes, and Mormon: whites. 
I was asked to take the service at the mis- 
sion church for the white people, but dare 
not risk again being late for the boat. 
Passed a wretched night on deck, lying on 
the dirty floor or finding a seat where I 
could. 

CHARLES HARGROVE. 


INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS AT 
GENEVA. 


“‘GeNnEvA—centre and hearth of Pro- 
testant Reform of the French-speaking 
people—centre and hearth of liberty of 
thought in religion, was beforehand 
designed to receive into its midst the 
representatives of Liberal Christianity.’’ 
These words are quoted from the pre- 
liminary circular announcing the meetings 
of the International Council of Unitarian 
and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers at Geneva in September of this 
year. ‘The high significance of such a 
gathering in the ancient city of Calvin,’’ 
writes Professor Montet, “will not escape 
the friends of liberal religion; and the 
local committee rely on the presence of 
all those to whom absolute independence 
in religious thought is dear.”’ 

The exact date of the meetings will be 
fixed later. There isto be an International © 
Peace Congress at Lucerne in September, 
and care will be taken that the dates are 
not allowed to clash. 

The preliminary programme gives the 
following particulars :— 

On the first day the proceedings will 
begin in the evening with a sermon in 
French, followed by a reception to the ° 
foreign delegates. On the second day, at — 
10 a.m., there will be the President’s” 
speech, reports, and papers ; after luncheon, 
open ‘conference and discussion of the 
papers; in the evening, from 5 to 9, there 
will be a picnic on Lake Geneva. On the 
third day, the proceedings will begin with 
a sermon in German, followed by papers 
on the theoretical side of religion, with 
discussion as before; conversazione in the 
evening.- On the fourth day the pro-— 
ceedings will begin with a sermon in 
English by the Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D., 
of New York; papers and speeches on 
the practical side of religion will follow ; 
in the afternoon an organ recital in the 
Cathedral of St. Pierre; in the evening a 
banquet. A more detailed programme 
will be submitted later. 

French, German, and English will be 
spoken at the meetings. Papers are not = 
to exceed 25 minutes ; speeches are limited _ 
to 10 minutes. The principal heads of 
the papers will be distributed amongthe 
audience, printed in all three languages. 
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The membership ticket will cost twenty 
francs, and this will entitle the holder 
to attend the meetings, the picnic, the 


conversazione, and the banquet, and 
also to a copy of the published report 
of the proceedings. The purchase of 
a membership ticket does not imply 
adhesion to any dogmatic formula nor 
to any particular Church. Wives of 
members or female relatives can pro- 
cure a lady’s ticket for ten francs: this 
entitles the holder to the same advantages 
as a member’s ticket, with the exception 
of the report. 
|The names of many University Pro- 
fessors, and leading public men in Geneva 
are included in the organising committee. 
The officers are :—Professor A. Chantre, 
Hon. President; Professor E. Montet, 
President ; Pastor C. Congard and Dr. 
P. Ladame, Vice-Presidents; Pastor E. 
Rochat, Secretary; M. J. Roux-Hggly, 
Treasurer. Among members of the 
Committee are:—M. G. H. Boveyron, 
President of the Municipal Council, M. J. 
J. Gourd, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Professors H. Balavoine, L. 
Campart, J. J. Gourd, P. Oltramare, also 
Deputies, Councillors, and Members of 
the Consistoire. 

Special arrangements will be made for 
cheap tickets from England to Switzer- 
land, and also for hotel and lodging 
accommodation at Geneva. Those desir- 
ing to join the parties from England are 
invited to communicate with the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, Essex Hall, Essex-stree t, 
Strand, London, W.C. It is hoped that 
quite a large number of delegates and 
visitors will attend from all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


A CHURCH FOR THE UNATTACHED. 


In not a few parts of the British Isles 
there are avowed Unitarians, and many 
others who are in sympathy with Unitarian- 
ism, who reside too far away from any of 
our places of worship to participate in the 
Sunday services. Instances are frequently 
brought to our notice of men and women 
who crave for just such a message as 
Unitarians have to offer concerning the 
great verities of religion, but who are pre- 
vented by distance or expense from hear- 
ing the gospel preached. 

Cannot something be done to reach 
these eager, earnest, lonely souls ? Where 
there is a group of them, lectures and 
Special services, or drawing-room -and 
cottage meetings, might be organised by 
the district societies or by the nearest resi- 
dent minister. Too little use is made of 
the excellent sermon-lterature of Mar- 
tineau, Thom, Sadler, Herford, and others. 
Hymnals and books of devotion are also 
available in abundance for services in 
home-circles. Unitarians, with all their 
love of freedom, are often curiously, 
almost stubbornly, conservative in some of 
their opinions and methods, especially in 
‘their view that the conduct of a religious 
service requires the presence of a regular 
minister. 

There are doubtless several towns and 
suburbs of large cities where, with enthu- 
siasm and hard, patient toil, Unitarian 
_ churches could be established, and there is 
need of more keenness and enterprise on 
the part of several of our local and district 


societies in discovering suitable centres for 
such missionary efforts. But if all that 
might be done were done, there would still 
remain, scattered up and down the country, 
solitary men and women unchurched. 

To meet the needs of such people the 
Rev. W. Channing Brown, of Littleton, 
Massachusetts, organised some time ago a 
Unitarian Church of All Souls. Once a 
week, regularly, an envelope containing a 
Unitarian sermon, and occasionally, in 
addition, a programme of some important 
meeting, a list of new books, or a pastoral 
letter, is posted to each adherent of the 
Church of All Souls. Mr. Brown endea- 
vours, as far as possible, to establish and 
retain a personal interest in everyone con- 
nected with the church. Quite early in 
its history upwards of a hundred names 
were enrolled, representing several States 
and widely separated places. Those who 
are interested are invited to contribute 
towards the expenses as they are able, and 
the church may easily be made self-sup- 
porting. The American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation provides the printed sermons and 
other literature, and Mr. Brown, who 
serves without salary, personally answers 
letters and renders’ any other service he 
can; consistent with his ordinary work as 
pastor and preacher. 

In a communication received some time 
ago Mr. Brown says: ‘‘ The letters which 
I print are simply to keep up the interest 
and the goodwill, and to make those scat- 
tered ones feel that they have a place in 
our fellowship. I invite personal cor- 
respondence that I may help people in 
their perplexities and keep in touch with 
their real thought and life. I select the 
sermons I send from the American Uni- 
tarian Association’s publications and else- 
where. I try in all possible ways to 
make the church helpful to those who are 
upon our mailing list. 

‘*T should hope that out of such a 
movement there would grow Unitarian lay 
meetings, reading circles, and eventually 
churches and Sunday-schools. But this is 
all vision and dream. The cold fact is that 
we have gone far enough to know that 
we are organising and maintaining one 
church which is worth while to numbers of 
lonely souls who have been unchurched.’ 

Sermons by Dr. Crothers, Dr. Savage, 
Robert Collyer, and other American Uni- 
tarian preachers have been sent week by 
week in a neatly printed blue paper cover- 
ing letter prepared by Mr. Brown himself. 
Those who receive the sermons are under 
no obligation to contribute towards the 
expenses of printing and postage, though 
they are invited to assist. They are asked 
to send word if they wish their names 
removedtfrom the list; and in the event 
of no message of criticism or gratitude 
coming from correspondents for a con- 
siderable time the names are removed, 

It seems to me that there are some 
admirable features in this Church for 
the Unattached. Might not each’ of our 
district ministers organise such a church 
as a regular part of his missionary work ? 
I am sure the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association would be 
pleased to provide a selection of sermons, 
and to render help in other ways,if required. 
The Committee of the Central Postal Mis- 
sion might also be willing to co-operate: 

W: CopELanpD Bowie. 


MUSINGS: 
By a Mrnis Ter. 
XI, 


THe domestic, as distinct from the 
devotional, treatment in art of the Ma- 
donna and Child dates from the fifteenth 
century. The Sacra Famiglia succeeded 
the Sacra Conversazione. It is The Holy 
Family in the domestic sense that touches 
the Protestant mind. Here we are wont 
to recognise the consecration and the 
glorification of home life. In this nearer 
presentation no part of the domestic ideal 
is lacking. Age and sex and character 
are brought into beautiful and harmonious 
relation; manhood, womanhood, and 
childhood meet together to form a complete 
whole ; protecting strength, and minister- 
ing love, and appealing innocence give and 
receive in turn satisfaction and delight. 
This is the source from which, more than 
from any other, comes the Christian con- 
ception of the sacredness and dignity of 
family ties. 

But do we make more of the family, and 
of family relationship, than Christ himself 
would have had us make? I am moved 
to say this by the words :—‘‘ Behold 
my mother and my brethren.’’ St. Mark’s 
drawing of The Holy Family differs from 
that of St. Matthew. It is, so to speak, 
in the form of a triptych. There is the 
group without—‘‘ his mother and his 
brethren ’’—there is the crowd within 
‘*my mother and my brethren ’’; there 
is the unnumbered throng, wide as the far 
horizon—‘‘ my brother, and sister, and 
mother.”’ 

Some, no doubt, there are amongst us 
who make, not too much, but too little 
of the home. Family life, it is often said, 
shows signs of decay. It is dying, like a 
tree, at the top and at the bottom; the 
rich take their pleasures abroad, and the 
poor work anywhere but where they live. 
Parents and children live their lives apart. 
This may be true, and, if true, cannot. be 
too much deplored, but the fact remains 
that the first thought in Christ’s mind was 
not so much the establishment of the home 
as the advancement of the kingdom. We 
cannot easily set aside the crowning words : 
“Whosoever shall do the will of God.” 
They exalt spiritual above natural ties ; 
they point to a more comprehensive unity 
than that of the human family. As an 
expression of the perfecting ‘‘ will of God,’” 
the realisation of social life must go beyond, 
and rank before, the fulfilment of home life. 
In the eternal order of things it must be so, 
and experience approves the larger view. 
Family affection, with all its sweetness and 
fulness, is still exclusive, self-centred. It 
sets up and jealously upholds its own 
judgments and standards, claims and tra- 
ditions, sympathies and repugnances. Its 
charity too often ends where it begins, and 
then ceases to be charity. If one of its 
members suffer, all the members suffer, 
but how few are the all! There was little 
then in Jewish family life that needed 
reform, but Jewish thought was tied and 
bound fast at many points, and its outlook 
upon the world was grievously illiberal. 
Think of the liberating effect of those words 
upon those who could receive them— 
‘* brother, and sister, and mother.” 

There are those, moreover, to whom 
family life is the faintest. of memories, 
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perhaps even a remembrance of pain: 
There are those also to whom it is denied 
in prospect. Is there no larger circle to 
take them in, no bond of union to hold the 
place of blood relationship ? I can almost 
understand the Roman cult of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus when I think of the solace 
it may bring to those of solitary life, who 
have never received from any human heart 
the response for which they yearned. 

This then, I take it, is the true Helv 
Family—the spiritual unity in which 
God isallinall. In this unity Jesus ranks 
himself as still a child, and claims kinship 
with brother, and sister, and even mother. 
If there is a larger fellowship, it is that of a 
Communion of Saints, the last inheritance 
of the children of light. The domestica 
fidei become domestici Det. The two 
titles may be entwined into a motto for the 
New Year. 


NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS. 


Tur Motto Card for 1905 issued _by the 
Sunday School Association reproduces the 
well-known picture of the baby Moses 
among the bulrushes, which is also the 
frontispiece of the new volume of Dr. 
Brooke Herford’s ‘‘ Bible Stories Re- 
told.’’? The motto is, ‘‘ What shall become 
of the Child ? ’’ to which is added Samue 
Longfellow’s verse :— 


Go forth to life, O child of earth, 
Still mindful of thy heavenly birth ; 
Thou art not here for ease or sin, 
But manhood’s noble crown to win. 


And on the back of the card is printed a 
series of Bible readings for each Sunday of 
the year, each month being devoted to a 
special subject: Our Work, Obedience, 
Faith and Faithfulness, Hope, Preparation, 
Joy, Courage and Steadfastness, Love, 
Truth, Thankfulness, Repentance, the 
Kingdom of God. On these subjects there 
will be some brief notes each month in the 
Monthly Notes for Sunday Classes, edited 
by Miss Marian Pritchard, and issued by 
the Association (4d. monthly, or by post 
1s: for the year; the Motto Card, 1d., or 
ls. a dozen, postage 2d. Note in the Notes 
that A, A. Procter’s name is twice mis- 
spelt). The Monthly Notes open with a 
New Year’s address on the subject of the 
Motto Card, by the Rey. W. G. Tarrant, 
President of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion, which we should be glad to think 
will be used in one way or another in 
every one of our schools and in many a 
home. The following letter from the 
President was also sent out for New Year’s 
Day to every teacher and elder scholar over 
sixteen in our schools. We are glad to 
reproduce it here that many others also 
may be the better for its earnest words :— 
A New Year’s Lerrer FROM THE PResI- 

DENT OF THE SuNDAy ScHoo. Asso- 

CIATION. 

Dear FRIEND anpd ComrapE,—Will you 
please accept this letter, not merely as a 
greeting from me to you personally, but 
as a token of the goodwill and fellowship 
existing, I trust, among the ten thousand 
elder scholars in the schools connected with 
our Association ? 

What an army this ‘‘ ten thousand ’’ 
is, and how effective for good it might be if 
every member of it were ‘‘ up to the 
mark *>! Whether we live in the North, 
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South, Hast, or West, in England, Ireland’ 
Scotland, or Wales, we ought to be really 
one in aim, sharing as we do the same great 
thoughts. To-day let us wish the best for 
one another all round. 

No doubt our circumstances differ 
widely; but as in a game of chess it 
matters little what the pieces are made of, 
and everything how they are moved, so in 
our life the important thing is not what we 
work with, but how we work—not the scene, 
but how we play our part. 

As a sort of elder scholar myself I am 
happy to reckon you not only as my 
‘* friend,’’ but as my ‘‘ comrade.”’ You 
have arrived at years when you can judge 
for yourself things formerly taken on trust. 
Tt is equally clear to us both that, what- 
ever our start may be, many a life fails as 
it goes on, not for lack of opportunity, but 
for lack of character, true manliness, ‘‘ real 
grit,’? as we callit. On the other hand, 
those who possess this splendid quality win 
the truest success, and even turn difficulties 
to good use. 

How, then, shall we acquire this quality ? 
Well, how does the gardener get prize 
roses ? Just by intelligently cultivating 
his rose trees. God has put high possibili- 
ties into our nature; it is ours 
to cultivate them, to look after 
our whole being, body and mind, so that 
by nurture and exercise it may reach as 
near to perfection as possible. 

May the New Year find us all alert and 
resolute for this great endeavour! May 
its months and days never see us weary in 
well-doing, but, on the contrary, persever- 
ing,—yes, in spite of failure,—ever per- 
severing in the attempt to win ‘‘ man- 
hood’s noble crown,’’ the fullest health, 
‘*a sound mind in a sound body,’’ the 
wisest, strongest, most useful, most beau- 
tiful life ! 

Wishing you, above all, a brave, cheer- 
ful, grateful spirit, always ready to respond 
with willing service to the love, human and 
Divine, that blesses you every day,—I am, 
yours very sincerely, 

Wm. Geo, TARRANT. 


New Year’s Eve, 1904. 


A GLAD NEW YEAR. 


SEEK not for newness in the year ; 
"Tis but the old returned again, 
God’s mercy in its endless ring 

Of summer, autumn, winter, spring ; 
Ot joy and sorrow, pleasure, pain, 

Of gainful loss, and losing gain— 

All links in heaven’s unfolding chain. 


Seek not for newness in the year ; 
"Tis in thyself the new must be, 
For old the new within an hour 
Without the Spirit’s secret power, 
And new the old when eye can see 
And heart can feel thro’ purity, 
Thro’ faith, and hope, and charity. 


So, seeking not, new be thy year ; 

New with delights oft missed before, 
Old blessings grasped with’ gratitude, 
Old pleasures shared with quietude, 
New joy in bird, and tree, and flower, 
New gladsome meaning in the hour 
When life is dark and sorrows lower. 

W. G. Price, 


‘| Lewisham, and Plumstead. 
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PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


LONDON. 


Tue New Year finds us half-way through 
the season of dark evenings, which is 
generally supposed to be favourable to 
congregational worship and social activi- 
ties. There is more than half the work 
to do, however. Summer holidays have a 
knack of extending long into the fall; and 
then our dark evenings have been so very 
dark and our days so dull that the Unit- 
arian of merely average devotion has had 
plenty of excuses for slackness. It is high 
time to awake out of sleep! 

In the early months of the year the 
annual meetings of our churches are 
usually held. Does it not oscur to some 
of our business friends that some steps 
should be taken to improve the character 
of these meetings? After all, a church 
is not a joint-stock company nor a society 
of subscribers to a charity. In the case 
of the latter, the committee and officers 
have often to think themselves lucky to 
get subscriptions and pass their own report 
with as decent a visage as possible. In 
the case of the former, the directors may 
—in good times, at least —issue their 
printed statement, and if the dividend is 
respectable they may retire in rotation, 
co-opt, and do pretty much anything by 
themselves. But if a church is not a com- 
pany of brotherly people, what is it? I 
have seen annual meetings that could not 
be better devised had the intention been 
to freeze out the last spark of zeal, to chill 
the young people’s imagination, and to 
create the impression that in spite of all the 
Unitarian brag we have a doleful “ faith ” 
to preach and a God-forsaken world to 
live in. Let us reform these things. 

The young Laymen’s Club is beginning 
to make itself felt. I believe it is ready 
for lots of work. Arrangers of soirées, &c., 
cannot do better than utilise the forces 
here offered. The variety in the help 
available is wide. You can get speakers, 
singers, instrumentalists, entertamers of 
many kinds. Some of the young laymen 
preach, all attend service—at least that is 
my belief. A recent advertisement 
assures the world that, doubtless for the — 
young women’s sake, the club arrangesa 
dance now and then. They have a 
choral society in formation. More solid 
fare is not left out, be sure. Conferences 
with our own ministers, addresses by distin- 
guished outsiders, practical discussions 
raised by members, occupy the club’s 
attention. I believe the numbers are 
now full. But when causeis shown there 
is no reason why the club should not run 
to four figures instead of three. 

Indeed, London Unitarianism impera- 
tively needs all its summed up energies 
just now. There is a scheme for build- 
ing the three churches —viz., at Kilburn, 
If one did 
not know how easy it is to print and post 
letters, circulars, and appeals, and how 
difficult to get them attended to, weshould 
say every Londoner who reads these lines 
knows all about the scheme. And yet 
that cannot be the case, else the subserip- 
tion list would be much longer, Once 
more, then, let me say, this is a scheme 
to complete work already begun, and well 
begun. In each case there is a congrega-~ 
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tion already, in each case vigorous and 
healthful, in each case needing better 
housing and general equipment. In each 
case the land is secured, and the pre- 
liminary buildings are in full use. The 
scheme has the hearty sanction of all our 
recognised leaders and advisers. ‘Dona- 
tions may be sent to Mr. T. H. Terry, 
treasurer, 89, Tierney-road, Streatham, 
S.W., and whether they are half-sovereigns, 
five-pound notes, or those ; handsomely 
inscribed cheques which are so pretty to 
look upon, they will be warmly welcomed. 
Why should a man miss the joys of life, 
especially in a new year? Non-subscribers, 
subscribe ! 

In the autumn (as Tue InQuiRER 
reminded us last week), we had two or 
three notable “‘functions.’? That given 
by Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, as 
president of the London District Uni- 
tarian Society, wasin every way encourag- 
ing and enjoyable. It was largely 
attended, the addresses were excellent. 
The earlier gathering, when the Home 
Missionary College Jubilee had its London 
echo, was spirited enough, but the 
generous host and hostess, Sir Edwin and 
Lady Durning-Lawrence, did not, for some 
reason or other, meet so large a company 
as they and the College’s friends wished. 
London has not yet done its duty, I 
venture to think, in return for the good 
work done by the alumni of the College 
both here and in other parts of the 
country. But there is still room for 
repentance; 

Among the season’s meetings is to be 
one at Essex Hall to greet. the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove on his return from the 
Antipodes. This gathering, which is to 
take the place of the usual autumnal 
meeting of the B. and F. U. A., will no 
doubt attract, as it deserves, friends from 
distant parts. Mr. Hargrove needs no 
praise from my pen, but every man 
needs some visible token at times of the 
love and respect felt for him; and this 
will be an occasion of so memorable a 
kind that we look to see a large assem- 
blage of those who not only admire the 
Association’s representative, but who are 
heartily glad that our brethren so far 
away have received this practical token 
of interest from their religious kindred 
** at home.” 

-A few notes will convey to friends in 
the country how things stand generally 
with our score and a half of congrega- 
tions. At most of them there is no con- 
spicuous loss or gain to record. We 
just go on, doing—shall I dare to say— 
our best. Here and there I catch nctes 
of discouragement, but these are balanced 
by cheerier tones elsewhere. Losses by 
death and removal continually trouble us. 
There are districts in London where the 
newly cleaned houses are taken by three- 
yearly tenants, who punctually leave at 
the end of their period, and try another 
district. It is an old complaint, also, 
that even good Unitarians will not in- 
frequently let proximity to a congregation 
of their own kind be the last considera- 
tion when the choice of a new residence is 
before them. These things we fight 
against, and, as I said, do our best. 
Personally, I have had a considerable 
number of letters introducing young (or 
older) newcomers to my district. I hope 


this is so in other cases. Friends in the 
country may often do excellent service 
by remembering these passports in the 
best of all interests. 

All IT hear respecting the more recent 
settlements at our churches here is to the 
credit of both ministers and people. No 
mistake appears to have been made in the 
appointments offered and accepted; new 
efforts are being made, with no small 
success. One additional appointment has 
to be recorded,-that of the Rev. Addison 
A. Charlesworth at Highgate, ‘This congre- 
gation has had the misfortune of a shorter 
pastorate from the Rev. R. H. Greaves 
than was hoped. We shall all wish success 
to the newarrangement. Mr. Charlesworth 
comes to London, very much a stranger to 
us though not to the metropolis itself. He 
has a capital opportunity before him. 

Unfortunately,for us we are to lose the Rev. 
J. HE. Stronge, who for ten years—its first 
ten—has devotedly and most successfully 
ministered to our Kilburn congregation. It 
is an added regret that after doing somuch 
for his church, he is not destined to lead 
his people into the new building (which 7s 
to be built). London owes much to Mr. 


Stronge in other ways. He has been joint™ 


secretary of the London District Unitarian 
Society for a long time, and he gave most 
valuable service to the Ministers’ Confer- 
ence in its earlier years, after reconstruc- 
tion. He goes to Kidderminster in the 
ripeness of twenty years’ experience, and 
still with plenty of youth in brain and 
blood. We shall bid him a confident God- 
speed. 

This ministerial change leaves us as 
badly off as before with empty pulpits; 
indeed, we are one worse, for our good old 
friend the Rev. George Carter has given 
notice that he will retire from the active 
ministry in February, and thus Peckham 
comes on to the vacant list. Mr. Carter 
has, ina quiet unobtrusive way, rendered 
genuine service to our cause in London. 
Engaged in business as well as doing Sunday 
duty, it is a marvel that he has stood the 
strain so long. His retirement will as- 
suredly be amid the applause of many 
grateful people who owe him much, and 
who cannot grudge him now his well-earned 
test. The opportunity at Peckham 
especially calls for a young, ardent, self- 
denying and tactful minister. Given such 
a man, there should grow up around him an 
excellent congregation on the foundation 
so well laid by Mr. Carter. 

While Richmond and Acton are engaged 
in the difficult process of ‘‘choosing a 
minister’ we cannot hope more than that 
the friends will hold well together, and thus 
prepare the way for the new leaders whom 
we trust they will secure before long. The 
Hackney congregation has been for several 
months under the ministrations of the 
Rev. J. Page Hopps, and strenuous efforts 
have been made to stir up the neighbour- 
hood. The chief success, however, is still 
that of the faithful workers already on the 
spot, who, in spite of many difficulties, 
are keeping the various institutions in 
effective order. Mr. Hoppswill perform a 
similar duty at Little Portland-street in 


the opening months of the year. 


In the East there is to be, I under- 
stand, an attempt made to reach the 
lapsed masses by services at the Strat- 


ford Town Hall; but the particulars have | 


not reached me. This movement is so 
far good; but the problem of our work 
in Kast London is. of a kind that dwarfs 
all merely occasional spurts into compara- 
tive insignificance. Our little worship- 
ping societies at Mansford- street, Forest 
Gate, Stratford, Stepney, and—further 
out—at Walthamstow, are undoubtedly 
doing good work, and their influence 
would be missed if they dropped out. 
Yet there needs some vigorous unifying 
force, and there needs money as well as 
men. Above all, there needs a deep love 
of souls, a care for the destitute for whom 
no Mansion House fund can _ provide, 
whose mental condition is chronically on 
the starvation lime. We Unitarians have 
brains, more or less; have we hearts ? 

Let me end with a note of admiration. 
Our esteemed minister at Wood Green, 
the Rev. J. S.. Mummery, completed his 
eightieth year on New Year’s Day. Not 
yet is his strength labour and sorrow : 
with cheery mind, alert and fruitful, he 
still commands the love and reverent 
heed of his zealous young congregation: 
May he continue thus to keep his brethren 
juvenile ! 

W. G. Tarrant. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reporis for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


—@¢——_____. 


Aberdare.—Our correspondent writes from 
the Old Meeting:—Readers must not be sur- 
prised, but this wonderful Revival is ooding our 
Welsh Unitarianism. The tide reached us at the 
Old Meeting House last night, and we are all re- 
joicing. The general complaint is that our 
meetings last too long if they exceed an hour; 
the complaint last night when we broke up at 
ten was that we broke up too soon. We 
must not be too great sticklers for the pro- 
prieties of etiquette when we find drunkards 
made sober, lives made cleaner, homes made 
purer, old feuds wiped away, and love and peace 
reigning in the place of strife and hatred. May 
I add that the Revival is stirring up our people 
to increase of endeavour and deepenings of 
spiritual life at Wick, Gellionen, Llandyssul, &c. 

Ashton-under-Lyne (Resignation).—The 
Rev. W. C. Hall has resigned this pulpit, 
having accepted an invitation to Small Heath, 
Birmingham. 

Birmingham: Small Heath (Appoint- 
ment).—The Rev. W. C. Hall, of Ashton, has 
accepted the unanimous invitation of this con- 
gregation to their pulpit. 

Leigh.—A very successful Sunday - school 
party and prize giving was held on baturday 
last, and a pleasing incident in the proceedings 
was the presentation to the church of a polished 
alabaster christening font by two young ladies 
on behalf of the members of ‘‘ Our Guild,’ who 
have been subscribing Id. per week for that 
purpose during the past year. 

London: Little Portland-street. — On 
New Year’s Day, the Rev. J. Page Hopps 
entered upon his three months’ engagement to 
conduct the services at this chapel. It was a 
bitterly cold day, but the congregations, morning 
and evening, though not large, were encouraging. 
At the evening service Mr. Page Hopps appealed 
to all—both old friends end new—to rally round 
and to stand together in the effort to revive 
interest in the chapel, which had an honourable 
past, and might have an honourable future. It 
was one of the few places in London which stood 
for modern thought, modern science, and modern 
ethics as applied to religion. It was essentially 
a home for free, rational, and spiritual worship 
in harmony with the modern mind, the modern 
conscience, and the modern ideal of God. For 
its own sake, therefore, it deserved and demanded 
support ; and for their own sakes they would do 
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well to cling to it. They might be too anxious 
about numbers. “The kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation.” It must be a good thing 
to maintain in London such a home for rational 
and spiritual thought and aspiration. What 
might come of it they knew not. All they could 
do was to be self-denying, serious, and faithful, 
fully persuaded that— 
** All that is beautiful shall abide, 
All that is base shall die.” 

London, Peckham.—The members. and 
friends of the Avondale Band of, Hope gave {a 
tea and entertainment to about 250 poor chil- 
dren on Tuesday evening. After tea a short 
address was given by the Rey. Geo. Carter, 
followed by an entertainment of a most interest- 
ing character. It included a fairy tale told by 
Mr. A. H. Biggs, and a concert by the scholars 
of Bellenden- road Higher Grade School. A 
number of action songs were also given, and 
examples of musical drill. 

Manchester: Pendleton. —The annual con- 
gregational party was held in the schoolroom on 
Monday evening, and was largely attended. The 
Rey. N. Anderton, who was in the chair, offered 
a very hearty welcome to the new friends who 
had joined the church, and also spoke of the 
valuable work done by the Ladies’ Sewing 
Society during the past year, and appealed for 
help to assist in the mission services to be held 
in the Irlams o’-th’- Height district, with the 
view of spreading the Unitarian gospel there. 

Newcastlie-upon-Tyne.—The congregation 
of the Church of the Divine Unity has recently 
sustained an irreparable loss by the death of 
Miss Mary Lambert, one of the oldest members 
of the church, who held an unique place in the 
affections of the congregation. Descended from 
afamily always identified with religious and phil- 
anthropic movements in Newcastle, she entered 
early into the congregational activities. For 
many years she was superintendent of the 
Sunday schocl, devoting infinite pains and love 
to the work, with the result that the efficiency 
of the school was then of the highest order, 
The Ladies’ Sewing Society never had a more 
faithful member. From the formation of the 
society she was its hon. treasurer, and held that 
office until early in 1904. She was a member of 
the church committee up to the time of her 
death, and always took the keenest interest in 
its work. Until quite recently the committee 
often benefited by her counsel. She was always 
to the fore in benevolent and philanthropic 
work, aiding the various charitable agencies not 
only with liberal contributions but also by 
constant work on committees when needed, or 
as adviser, when consulted. Among many 
objects the Jubilee Industrial Schools, City-road, 
Neweastle, must be mentioned ag an institution 
she had much at heart and furthered greatly in 
former years. On the day after her death the 
church committee passed unanimously a resolu- 
tion recording its sense of the loss, and offering 
respectful sympathy to her surviving elder sister. 
Herremains were laid to rest in the family vault 
in Jesmond Old Cemetery, on Wednesday, 
December 7, when the Rev. Frank Walters 
read the service and gave an address, in the 
presence of many friends and members of the 
church. On the following Sunday, at the close 
of the sermon at morning service, the ‘ Dead 
March in Saul’? was played upon the organ, 
while the congregation stood in reverent silence. 
Shortly after the passing away of Miss Mary 


Lambert the congregation suffered a further’ 


great loss by the death, on December 28, of 
Mrs. Jane Alice Watson, widow of the late 
James Watson, at one time a well-known book- 
seller and a prominent Chartist. They were 
both earnest Unitarians, and closely attached to 
the church. Mrs. Watson had attained the 
venerable age of eighty-nine years. She was 
buried, amidst 1many proofs of respect, at St. 
Andrew’s Cemetery, Newcastle, on December 31, 
the Rey. Frank Walters conducting the service. 
The “Dead March” was played in memory of 
her on Sunday last at morning service in the 
church, 

Plymouth and Devonport (Appoint- 
ment).—The Rev. J. H. Belcher, formerly a 
Congregationalist minister, has entered upon the 
oint charge of these two congregations, preach- 
ing for the present in the morning at Plymouth 
and in the evening at Devonport, the other 
services being provided for by lay help. 

Rhydygwin.—The congregation has received 
from a local friend the gift of a plot of land for 


building a much-needed chapel-house and school- 
reo, 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

—— Se 


SUNDAY, January 8. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 

+4 High-street, 7, Rey. Ferrx Tayror, B.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Eustace 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. STanury. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’ Free Church, corner of 
Weech-road, Finchley-road, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. Epcar DaPLyN. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesiey-rd., 11 
and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. A. 
J. MaRcHant. 

Essex. Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
11, Rev. Frank K. Frexsron, and 7, Rev. 
F, Hankinson. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton lane, 
1l and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Pxrsris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. R. H. Greaves. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 

Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 

{slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Saveru Hrogs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W.; ll and 7, 
Rev. G. Critoxiery, B.A. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. CoynowrTH Pops, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, Rev. J. Paaz 
Hopps, 11.15, ‘‘The Hidden God”’; 7, ‘The 
Following of God.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission; Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gordon Cooper, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. 
CARTER. ; 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormend-read, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. J. A. PEaRsoN. 4 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
C. A. Gryever, B.A. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 
W. Woopina, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. 
Brison, and 6.30, Mr. J. C. Pain. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
hill, ll and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. MumMeERy. 


J. E. 


ne ees (Oh 


—_— > —. 
PROVINCIAL. 
Bars, ‘frim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
MoDoweE tt. 


BiacKkroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGen. 

Buackeoot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 

Soorrz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Morney MILts. 

BovgrnemoutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. C Coz. 

BrapDForD, Chapel Lane Chapel, Town Hall- 


square, 10.30 and 6.30, Rey. E. Cmrepic 
Jonezs, M.A. 
Bricuron, Christ Church, New-road, North- 


street, 11 and7, Rev. H. Raw.ines. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. GzorcE STREET. 

CanrERBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10,50, 
Rey. J. H. Smira. 

CuxEsTER, Matthew Henry’s a (Unitarian), 
off Wutergate-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. 
Haycoox. 

DovzR, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. 8. Burrows. : 

GuiLproRD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. E. Rarrensury Hopeszs. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PrREs‘ToNn. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 ard 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marrzn. 
Lxxzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. J. 

Strest, M.A., LL.B. 
LiscaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. Av Ernust Parry. 


Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth. Morn- 
ing closed ; 6.30, Rev. C. Crappock. 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11, Rev. C. 
Harerove, M.A., and 6.30, Rey. -H. D. 
Rozserts. Saturday, 1 o’clock, Funeral 
Service, Rev. J, E. Carpenter, M.A. 

LivEeRPOoL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park. Morning, 
clesed; 6.30, Rev. J. C. OpaErs, B.A., “In 
Memoriam, Richard Acland Armstrong.” 

Marpsronz, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.3, Rev. 
8. Sipaway Brerrecy, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
CLEMENT E. PIKE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rey. Dr. 
DrumMonp. 

Portsmouts, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.465, 
Mr. C. F. Dear. 

PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6,45, 
Myr. T. Bonp. 

ScaRBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 
OrrweLL Binns. 

Szvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, Tho Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. TmaspaLe REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30. 


SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Agar. 

Souturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30. 
Rey. F. B. Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

Trowsxzipex, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rey. J. 
Warn. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11, *‘ Poverty—a Disease,” and 6.30, 
‘War and Profit,’ Mr. Jesse HAWKES. 

eS 
IRELAND. 
Dupin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon, Rey. 
G. H. Vanor, B.D. 
——a es ea 
WALES. 
AprrystwitH, New Market Hall, 11. 
ps eg es : 
Cars Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R, BaLMForTH. 


OUTH PLACEETHIOCAL SOCIETY, 
\ SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY.—Jan. 8, 
at 11.15, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “Dr. 
Moncure Conway's ‘ Autobiography.” 


HUGH MAPLETON’S 
NUT FOODS. 


I would ask special atiention 
ia iwo well tested Nut Producis 
ef special value fer tke winter 


Seasci, 


NUT EXTRACT.—A 74d, pot makes 18 breakfast cups of 
delicious Food Beverage. This article stands much higher in 
food value than any meat extract. 


NUT OIL.—od. and is. 5d. per bottle. A valuable furifer 
against cold,a builder of muscle and giver of heat, Hspecially 
useful for pubiic speakers. Better than Olive Oil for salud. 
Better than Cod Liver Oil for the palate, and fully equal in 
medicinal value. 


Postage extra on orders of less value than 5s. 


New descriptive price list just ready, post free on applica- 
tion to the Manufacturer. 
COLONIAL HCGUSE, 2, DOLPHIN STREET, ARDWICK, 
MANCHESTER, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGERTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, H.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of Londen or Suburhs unde - 
taken, Valuations for Probate &¢ 


OUTHPORT.—Large HOUSE, con- 
taining two sitting-rooms, seven_bed- 
rooms, and all modern conveniences, to LET, 
FURNISHED, for about six months. Five 
minutes from electric tram and train. Terms 
very moderate.—Apply, W , 10, Walmer-road, 
Birkdale, Southport. pie LS 


DEATHS. * 

Armsrronc.—On January 4th, at his resi- 
dence, 5, Marmion-road, Liverpool, the 
Rev. Richard Acland Armstrong, in his 
62nd year. No flowers. pay S 

Harpinc.—On December 31st, at Knutsford — 
Lodge, Edgbaston, Birmingham, after a_ 
short illness, Charles Harding, in his 66th 
year. “¥ eS ae 
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SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS| Tkilburn, Lewisham and Plumstead 
Church Building Funds. 


AND NEW REMAINDERS 


at greatly reduced prices. 


The January List now ready, sent post free 
ou application to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34, New- OxrorD STREET, LONDON. 


Soard andé Residence. 


—— 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 


Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff—A pply, Mr. Pocoox. 


OURNEMOUTH. — ARNEWOOD. 
Pension, Commanding position in the 
West Cliff-road ; full South aspect ; sea views 
and private grounds; close to Winter Gardens, 
Cliff Promenade, Square or Pier; moderate 
Tariff—Apply, MANAGERESS. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. PoTrrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwLIsH, 
DEVON—A HOLIDAY and HEALTH 
RESORT for Ladies and Children. Sea and 
moorland air. Favourite winter residence. 
Large, airy house. Good plain cuisine.—Pro- 
spectus from Miss Nancy JONES ; or ARTHUR 
EH. Jonss, Esq., Proprietor. 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 
The Misses Herford will be glad to take 
charge, as a BOARDER (weekly or otherwise), 
of a young girl attending school or classes in 
Hampstead or the neighbourhood.—For terms 
apply H. Brooke Herrorp, 14, Christchurch- 
road, Hampstead. 


AUSANNE.—A Swiss Widow Lady 
and her two daughters wish to receive 
Lady Boarders, or to take charge of young 
girls to be educated in the house or at school. 
Special attention given to French. Comfortable 
home. For reference apply to Mrs. BANTOoFT, 
Hamilton Tower, Ipswich, or to Miss Marion 
Hissert, 18, Duke-street, Southport. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Enlarged, Remodelled, Refurnished. 
PRONOUNCED BY THE PRESS TO BE THE 
BEST TEMPERANCE HOTEL IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 

' Accommodation for about 25@ Guests. 


Highly commended by the Rev. Dr. Aked, 
Rev. Rowland Hill, Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., Rev. 
J.C. Street, Mr. Alderman White, M.P., the 
Misses Cadbury and thousands of other guests. 
Spacious Coffee, Reading & Drawing Rooms. 

Electric Light throughout. 


Apartments, Service and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast from 5/- to 6/6 per day (with 
Dinner, from 8/- to 9/6.) 


a7 & LOL 


‘Southampton Row, Condon. 


FREDERIC SMITH & SONS. 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
BaoOnNDon. 
This well- porred and commodious Tem- 
erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
ight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms on every Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 


7 Telephone. 


Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 
Inclusive clare for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. : 
Telegraphic Address: “ Booxcrar?,” Lonpon. 


i : é2ae me - . . 
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AN APPEAL 


FOR £7,500. 


ae Committee of the London District Unitarian Society urgently appeal to their fellow 
members of the Unitarian body on behalf of these three energetic and progressive con- 


gregations. 


Kilburn, Lewisham, and Plumstead have already amply vindicated their right to exist, 


and are deserving of our most generous support. 


hurch buildings have now become essen 


tial to secure their position, and ensure their 


continued progress. Excellent freehold sites have been secured, and in the case of Kilburn and 
Plumstead wholly paidfor. A church building at Lewisham will save the congregation a yearly 


outlay of £70 for hire ofa chapel. 
Energetic ministers are in charge of theco 
This appeal is warmly commended by 
Unitarian Association on behalf of the Committ 


ngregations. 
the Committee of the British and Foreign 
ee. 

HowaRrD CHATFEILD CLARKE, President. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by the Hon. Treasurers of the Appeal 


Fund. 


Davin Martineau, Esq., J.P., 4, South Road, Clapham Park. 
Tuos. H. Terry, 89, Tierney Road, Streatham. 


The Appeal Committee desire to express 
utions to the Appeal Fund : — 


To amount previously acknowledged 
Mr. G. W. Chitty ... =a or ae 
Miss Warren we & 

Mr. Walter Baily ... 
Mr. Perey Preston ant 
Mr, Julian Winser kes 5 


Donations may be sent to Mr. Thos. 
Streatha, 


+» £2,935 5 0 
1010 0 
10 0 
10 0 
0 0 
0 0 


their grateful thanks for the following contri- 


Miss Tagart... 


i Slee 
Miss Hall ieee sab 


Total +» £2,978 17 0 
ee 


H. shia Glen. Treasurer), 89, Tierney Road, 


m, 


WINIFRED HOUSE. 


INVALID CHILDREN’S 
CONVALESCENT NURSING HOME. 
WRAY CRESCENT, TOLLINGTON Park, 
Lonpon, N. 

This Home receives children recovering 
from illness, or after operation (girls from 
three to twelve years old, boys from three to 
ten years), and it is intended for those who 
require good air, good food, and careful tend- 
ance in order to be fully restored to health. 

Weekly maintenance fees 4s. to 5s. Appli- 
cations for admission to be sent to Miss 
MARIAN PRITCHARD, Hon, Sec., 11, Highbury- 
crescent, London, N. 

Subscriptions and donations are greatly 
needed, and friends already interested in the | 
work are earnestly requested to muke the 
Home better known to others who may be 
likely to join in increasing the list of sub- 
scribers. Subscriptions and donations will be 
gratefully received by W. M. Briyru, Esq, 
Hon. Treasurer ; or by Miss'M. PrircHarp, 
Hon. Sec., at her address given above. 
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TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE. ar yak LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, 


Assets, £158,000. 


DrrEo10rs. 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrsncs, Bari., J.P. 17, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupexz, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Crom GRaDWELL, 7, Victoria-street, S,W. 

F. H. A, Harpoastig, F.8.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S,W. 

Miss OrnmME, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W, 

SrepHen SEAWARD TaYLeR, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, 8.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each’ £100. 


10 years. { 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years 
ISP L120 18= 4706 6a 014 2 01211 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guines. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, : 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


HANGE OF ADDRESS.—Rev. E. 


Schools, eis. 
—_--—>——- 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BoarpDinG ScHOOL FoR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tazot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 

Next term begins January 16th. 


SSISTANT MISTRESS wanted at 


once for Channing House School. Sub- 
jects: Mathematics and Science for London 
fatriculation.—Apply to Miss ‘Fagor, 
Stating age, experience, and salary required 
(resident). 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, anp HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 
(LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss V1ioLet BLAND, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. A holiday 
party is being arranged for Christmas. For 
ere and full particulars apply to tue Prin- 
cipal. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRIGHTON. 


| A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be 
| competed for in June, 1905. The value is 
such as to reduce all expenses for board, 
laundry, and tuition to £30 a year. 
For particulars, apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 
AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Preparatory to the Public Schools. 

Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A.(Lond.), 
Next term begins Thursday, January 19th. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Referencs kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freestou, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 

ESTREBEN DAY AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
197, WILLESDEN LANE, BRoNDEsBURY, N.W. 
The Spring Term begins January 16th. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


R, CHARLES W. JONES can, with 
great confidence, recommenda LADY’S 
MAID. Excellent character for five years, 
much of which time has been spent in attend- 


ALLEN, to Lansdowne-street, Manches- 
ter-road, Burnley. 


ance on an invalid.—Allerton Beeches, Liver- 
pool. 
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THE INQUIRER. 


All Orders to be addressed to the LIVERPOOL BOOKSELLERS’ CoO., Ltd. 
70, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


SERMONS FOR THE DAY, 


BEING A MONTHLY ISSUE OF SERMONS, LECTURES, AND ADDRESSES BY 
RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG. 


NEW SERIES, 


ON JANUARY 1, 
XXX VII.“ Christianity and the State.” 


No. 


VOLUME IV. 


(1905). 
1905, 


FURTHER NUMBERS FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 


ONE COPY, MONTHLY, is. 6d. post free. 
TWO COPIES, BS 26 Li se 
THREE 99 99 4 0 ” ” 
Six ” ” 7 0 ” ” 
TWELVE ,, n 12 0 aA 


33 
A limited number of the Twelve Addresses for 1904, bound in cloth, post free, 2s. 3d. 
containing :—Morley’s Gladstone, I. and I., The Darkness of Unitarianism, Scepticism an 


Orthodoxy, The Preparations of God, Two Addresses at Christiania, 


Two Addresses at 


Manchester College, The Ideal Cathedral for Liverpool, The Contention of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, Our Relation to God our Father, Jesus and other Saviours of Men, Christianity 


and the Family. 


“THE NEW AGE” 


A Weekly Review of Politics, Religion, and Literature. 


“ The paper has made for some years past, and continues to make, a strong effort to touch 
our politics with religion. Its standpoint is that of a broad and Liberal unsectarian Christianity, 
and its great aim is to be helpful and suggestive to all who seek to enlarge and ennoble the 


national life.” 


“©The New Age’? is thus commended by R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 3 


CLIFFORD, D.D.; CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A.; SILAS K. 


JOHN BURNS, MP. ; JoHN 
HOCKING ; G. W. KITCHIN, Dean of Durham; J. BRYN 


ROBERTS, M.P. ; PHILIP H. WIOKSTEED, M.A. ; HENRY J. WILSON, M.P. 


‘WILL WARBURTON, 


33 GEO. GISSING’S LAST WORK, will appear 


as a Serial, beginning with the New Year. 


All Liseral Thinkers and Social Reformers should support ‘‘THE NEW AGE.’’ 


ONE PENNY. 


1 & 2, TBRooks Court, 


EVERY THURSDAY. 
Furniwal Street, 


London; EC. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


BFINLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for JANUARY. 


A New World. 

Am [a Spiritualist? _ 

The Larger Thought of God. 

Echoes from “ Sermons for Our Day.” 
The Medium of Endor. 

Preparing for Home Rule in India. 

A. Negro’s Creed. 

Soldiers at the Gate of Heaven. 

The Problem of a Tippling Husband. 
Notes of Books. Notes by the Way. 
Poetry. 


London : 
WitirAMs & NorGats, and all Booksellers. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKLETS. 
By the REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


DAILY MEDITATIONS 


(Fourth Edition Revised.) 


NIGHT UNTO NIGHT. 


Cloth, red edges, 6d, ; roan gilt, 1s. 


PHILIP GREEN, 5, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ETURN OF REV. CHARLES 
HARGROVE, M.A. 


“THE MILL HILL PULPIT” 
(Monthly). 
Dec., No. 3.—A Christmas Sermon, ‘‘ The 
Message of the Angelus.” 
Jan., No. 4.—A New Year’s Sermon, “ Now.” 


Vol. XIII. 


Price 1d. each, postage extra 1 to 3 copies, 
3d. Annual Subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 
A complete catalogue of the last 12-years’ 
Sermons (except 3 numbers, all in stock) sent 
free on application.—All communications to 


Oxnas STAINER, 82, Ravenswood-terrace, Hyde 
Park, Leeds. 


Inexpensive 
Portable 


IRON anp WOOD 


BUILDINGS :m 
CHURCHES, 


Reading Rooms. Pavilions, 


&PEIRS’ 


2 =i fe| Village Halls. Schools. 
tee eee =4| Sanatoriams, Drill Halls. 
esigns, Estimates, free HOSPITALS. 


) lication t 
Pa Hae Patented Construction... 


SPEIRS & Co. Ganitock én 
4 jual to stone 
125, West Regent &t., puildings, at one-third 
GLASGOW. the cost. 


AUTOMATIC DRY EARTH CLOSETS. Best & Cheapest, 


x NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

; Propaganda. Adepted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, ld.—1s. a year; 5d. per dozen; 3s. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Eprror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


LYDGATE CHAPEL AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Scheme for provision of NEW SCHOOL 
and ORGAN, and IMPROVEMENT OF 
ENDOWMENT. £2,200 required. BAZAAR, 


JULY, 1905. Sia." de 
Previously acknowledged ... 85 10 6 
Raised locally... : Sol Tie 


Yorks Unitarian Union (to School, 

if steps are taken witain 2 years) 250 0 0 
Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged 
by Mr. Jos LEE (Hon. Treas.), Sycamore, New 
Mill, Huddersfield ; or by Rev. H. GREEN, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield. 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


A performance of the cantata “ PRINCESS 
ZARA” will be Coe by the members of 
STRATFORD SCHOOL, under the direction 
of Mr. W. T. WavpineTon, at MANSFORD- 
STREET MISSION, BETHNAL-GREEN, 
on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18th, at 
8 p.M. The proceeds will be given to the 
SOUTHEND HOME. 

Tickets, ls. and 6d, each, may be obtained at 
the various Chapels and Schools, and also at 
ESSEX HALL (Mr. B. Harp). 

A. BARNES, Hon. Secs 


JANUARY 7, 1905. 


COMMENCEMENT OF NEW VOLUMES! 
Now is the time to start subscribing to 


‘“ YOUNG DAYS.”’ 


Our Young People’s Own Magazine, 
Edited by J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY 
NUMBER. — 
Three Little Christmas | Temperance Ideas. 


Kings. “ay D ” 
The Peacemaker (Picture). ae OY Guild Work. 


Eagle's Crag. Chap.I. | Poems Worth Learning :— 
The Tick-Tick. Carlyle’s Morning Hymn 


(With Picture). All Aboard | 
Bird and Flower = Land (eoeted), 
Month by Month. Picture Puzzles, 
I, The Owl and the 
Snowdrop. Editor's Chat, &c. 


PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 
Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1/6, 


MONTHLY NOTES 


FOR 
SUNDAY CLASSES. 
Edited by MARIAN PRITCHARD. 


CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER. 
NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS. ByRev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
GOD’S GIFTS. By A. A. Proctor. 

LESSON NOTES FOR THE MONTH: 
Lessons from the Mineral Industries: 
1—Gold, !l—Coal, By W. H, Ballantyne, B.Sc, 
BIBLE LESSONS FOR THE 5 SUNDAYS OF THE 
MONTH, EDITOR'S CHAT, &c. 


PRICE ONE HALFPENNY MONTHLY. 
Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1/-. 


; Published by 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
Manchester Agents : 
H. RAWSON & CO. 16; New Brown Street; 
Liverpool Agen 


ts: 
THE LIVERPOOL BOOKSELLERS’ CO, LTD., 
70, Lord Street. 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


Bally, wholes 


O. & B’s “ Art Metal” 1/- Box of Buiter-Scotch may now 
be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-card, Manufactory, London, W.C. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hsseu-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach- the 
office not luter than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


SB, hs 
Prr. Pagn™ “... sik a Or oe 
HaAur-PaGe ... oy woe) see 
PER COLUMN... ae +00 ee AO 
IncH IN CoLUMN ... 036 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
; lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge1/6. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER te 
be made to B, KENNEDY, 3, Hsseu-street, Strand 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street. 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.0., and Published forthe Pro- 
ores by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 

trand, London, W.O. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.O, nchester Vholosaloy 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, Jan. 7, 1905. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


: oo 

Corres of the title-page of Tue 
Inquirer for 1904 may be had (gratis) 
by those who require them for binding, 
on application to the cfiice. 

On account of the memorial notices 
of the Rey. R. A. Armstrong, we have 
been obliged to enlarge this week’s 
InQquirER; but, even co, a considerable 
number of items of Church news have to 
stand over. 


THE attention of friends interested in 
- the progress of liberal religion in India is 
directed to the appeal published on behalf 
of the Calcutta Brahmo Boys’ School in 
our present issue: The support of such 
work does not fall within the sphere of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, but it has the cordial sympathy 
of the Foreign Committee of the Associa- 
tion. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, /ANUARY 14, 1905. 


[ONE PENNY. 


Perhaps, after this, Lambeth Palace will 
not again veto the representation of the 
Anglican Church at any future Parliament 
of Religions, as it did, only to the dis- 
credit of Anglicanism, on the occasion of 
the great Chicago gathering. But to the 
point: the Archbishop was approached 
with a view to a friendly consideration 
of the troubles now embittering the rela- 
tionship of Church and Dissent in this 
country. It is clear from his reply that 
he either cannot or will not understand 


that there is any real trouble at all. 


NEITHER argument nor action seems 
sufficient to convince the Archbishop that 
there is anything serious the matter. ‘‘ No 
impartial observer,’’ he says, “‘ can main- 
tain that there is in these provisions [2.e., 
of the recent Education Act] the smallest 
interference with religious liberty.’* On 
the contrary, he declares that ‘‘ the whole 
tendenvy of the Education Act is to 
remove what are described as ‘ Nonconform- 
ist difficulties.”’* Realising, apparently, 
that to American readers these contentions 
must appear strange, he hastens to add 


that they can easily be proved, except to. 


ce 


those who are ‘‘ unfamiliar with the exact 
working of our English system.” - Well, no 
one can deny, not even an Anglican digni- 
tary, that Nonconformists, especially in 
our villages, are very often rendered pain- 
fully familiar with the exact working of 
our English system. Their money is taken 
to support a system of ‘‘Catholic” 
teaching, Roman or Anglican, which they 
deplore and even detest. Their children 
are forced to attend schools where the so- 
called “‘atmosphere ’’ is provided by strict 
clerical supervision; Their teaching sons 
and daughters are excluded from the pos- 
sibility of attaining headships except at 
the price of conforming to the Church. 
Public control is prevented by packed 
committees of managers. 


Waite Dr. Davidson sees no hardship 


Our readers will remember that|in all this, the protest of Passive Resist- 


through the kind instrumentality of Mr. | ance goes on and increases. Some forty 
Ton Pritchard substantial help was re-i thousand summonses have been enforced 


cently given to the Brahmo School for 
Girls in Calcutta: — 

| Tur extreme difficulty of the education 
problem is illustrated by the reply of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to an appeal 
made to him by American sympathisers 
with English Nonconformists. The appeal 
arose in conjunction] with the Primate’s 
recent visit to the United States, a visit 
which ought to have opened his eyes to 
the plain fact that, after all, the religious 
future of the English-speaking peoples does 
not lie inthe hands of English episcopacy. 
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against the resisters, and there have been 
nearly a hundred committals to prison. 
It pleases some of our contemporaries to 
sneer at the misguided enthusiasts who 
rather pay penalties and endure imprison- 


‘ment than willingly accept a law of the 


kind ; and the Archbishop seems to think 
that all this opposition to the Act is 
manufactured. by skilful politicians. Can 
anything’ be more hopeless? If he de- 
liberately said there wes no help for it, 
but that Nonconformists must endure 
hardship rather than the Church’s 
sacred duty (and privilege) should be 


taken away, one could at least respect 
his one-eyed sincerity. But to talk 
as he does is to deceive no one, unless 
it be himself. For our own part, we 
should like to see a system established in 
which the last pretence of religious bodies 
to be the sole or chief guardians of educa- 
tion should be abolished, and the com- 
munity at large be recognised as the 
only authority in the matter. Our ob- 
jection to the recent legislation arises 
not out of our Nonconformity—though 
there we suffer hardships certainly 
not less than those of other Dissenters— 
but out of our citizenship. The Acts have 
been passed in defiance of public 
opinion, andjthey trample on _ public 
rights. -The day will come when their 
authors, and their supine acceptors, 
will be alike covered with the disgrace they 
deserve. 

THE out-going and the incoming chair- 
man of the Congregational Union have 
issued addresses to the churches which help 
us to understand something of their 
attitude to the worla-problems which in 
one form or other are troubling all sections 
of the universal Church. Dr. Goodrich, as 
a result of his frequent intercourse with 
his brethren, is glad to discern signs of an 
increasing spirituality. 

The purpose to beget and nourish spirttual 

life is more definite and resolute. The 
intellectualism of a few years ago is giving 
place to an enlightened evangelism. The 
Gospel is treated not so much as a problem to 
be discussed as a message to be given. The 
tone is less apologetic, more prophetic. . 
And the people, I notice, are not so keen 
about orthodoxy and heterodoxy as about 
spiritual power, 
At the same time there are a few things 
about which Dr. Goodrich is mildly dis- 
quieted. ‘We are exercised about our 
new constitution. : ; ; Weare losing con- 
fidence in the ordinary means of grace, 
and getting an increased liking for detached 
missions, for secular clubs, for special 
services, and we are becoming anxious to 
fall upon some new method. : . . We are 
perplexed as to what we can do to 
regenerate the collective life, to help 
wisely the economic, the recreative, the 
social, the home, and all other sides of 
the life of the people.’ But ‘‘ the feeling is 
deepening that the solution of them 
will come with a new quickening of 
spiritual life, with an enlarged baptism of 
the spirit of Christ.’* 

Tue New Year’s message of Principal 
Forsyth is thoroughly characteristic of one 
of the most virile personalities in the Con- 
gregationalist world of to-day. Our neigh- 
bours love a strong man, one whois in no 
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doubt as to his own meaning, and who 
possesses a trenchant style in which to 
express it. This message sounds the one 
note that Dr. Forsyth will repeat with 
cumulative energy during his year of 
office: We might find much to criticise 
in it, and many of his brethren will find 
themeelves in antagonism. We are not 
concerned to criticise, but rather wonder 
what the cffect may be. To what extent 
will the chairman of the Union succeed in 
recalling the denomination from a slightly 
invertebrate humanism? At least the 
man and his clear, confident appeal must 
serve as a valuable element in the Church 
life, forcing tho e who may not agree with 
him to examine more deaply iato their 
own faith: Here are some sentences which 
outline the thought :— 

The greatest thing of all is the positive 
Gospel, at any theological cost—the positive 
Gospel instead of the mere “ Spirit of Christ,” 
a divine, eternally decisive deed at the Bible’s 
core instead of only a character loving and 
beloved, a Redemption instead of a mere 
divine appeal and moral recall. 

And here in the thought of Atonement as 
an external juridical transaction, and not 
merely a spiritual process, challenge is 
given to the growing tendency of the 
Congregational churches. Or, again, as to 
the task of the Saviour :— 

The moral need was not sympathy, but expla- 
tion, and notamelioration but redemption, and 
not adjustment but reconciliation, It was 
not the sorrow of the grievous world that lay 
upon bim, but itssin. ... And itis not the 
sense of world-sorrow that equips the great 
deliverers for their work. They must outgrow 
their Buddhisms and their Wertherisms ; 
come to close and final quarters with human 
sin ; feel the wound to Holy God more than 
the damage to pitiful man;...and gain 
from his foregone moral Redemption a power 
and insight that do not always go with acutest 
sympathy. 


THe attention of friends in London is 
called to the advertisement of a perform- 
ance of the Cantata ‘‘ Princess Zara,’’ 
to be he'd at the Mansford-street Mission 
next week, on behalf of the Southend 
Home; 


A recent number of the Chicago Unity 
contained the following ‘‘ Helps to High 
Living,’ taken from Carlyle’s letters to 
Emerson :— 

Sunday.—A friendly thought is the purest 
gift that man can afford to man. 

Monday.—StueENnce is the great thing I wor- 
ship at present ; almost the sole tenant of 
my Pantheon, Let a man know rightly 
how to hold his peace, 

Tuesday.—A man that has discerned some- 
what and knows it for himself let him 
speak it out and thank Heaven. 

Wednesday.—The rudest speech of a man’s 
heart goes into men’s hearts and is the 
welcomest thing there, 

Thursday— There are blessings which do like 
sun gleams in wild weather make this 
rough life beautiful with rainbows here 
and there, 

Friday.—Man lives b 
written of old) ; i 
longs to live. 

Saturday.—This earth is not an unmingled 
ball of mud, after all. Sunbeams visit 
it ;—mud and sunbeams are the stuff it 
has from old consisted of. 


Belief (as it was well 
y logic he only at best 


From the stern discipline of life we may 
learn that we are watched over by a love 
that would make us worthy of being 
loved,—-H, W; Crosskey; 


THE INQUIRER. 
MUSINGS. ; 
By A MINISTER, 
XII. 


In the Colloquies of Erasmus there is 
nothing more engaging than the dialogue 
between two belated Franciscan friars and a 
village innkeeper, of whom they ask shelter 
for the night. In the bandying of words 
which follows the would-be guests are more 
than a match for the surly host. At first 


he will have none of them, would drive. 


them from his door, hurls at them every 
kind of well-worn taunt and sneer. Tney 
meet and turn all his points, with now and 
then a lunge and thrust to his own confu- 
sion; they defend their order, their habit, 
their manner of life; they lead their 
assailant on by degrees into more serious 
talk; and all with so much humour and 
good sense, that he is at last quite disarmed, 
supphes their wants, and promises them 
good treatment, if ever they come again 
that way. 

One of the pleas put in on the monkish 
side of the argument is the contention that 
the monk, in the first instance, was only a 
better sort of layman (purior pars laicorum). 
This, I suppose, is true. It was the world, 
not the church, that made the first monk. 
It did not love the better sort of layman. 
It drove him into isolation, first, and then 
into association with his kind. He did not 
yet aspire to the priesthood, and for many 
a year no priest was allowed to become a 
monk. He wished only to possess bis soul 
in peace, and the clothing of his body was 
the dress of the ploughman or shepherd of 
his time: : beg 

As you cannot indict a whole people, so 
neither can you indict an institution which 
numbers its years by centuries. Its long 
life, if it is not an answer to all charges, 
is still its best detence: That it has sur- 
vived is a proof that it had a function and 
met aneed. It is like a tree, which grows, 
flourishes, declines, decays; is fruitful and 
barren by turns; is now in need of further- 
ance and now of restraint; and is a good 
tree, or a bad tree, according to the time and 
season chosen for passing judgment. 
Monachism shows every variation which 
friends and eremies alike desire it to 
exhibit. It has been a source of blessing 
and of woe, has ennobled human effort and 
degraded it, enriched human character and 
enfeebled it. The history of monachism 
in our own country seems to present all 
these stages and transitions in edifying 
order. Celtic converts, excluded from 
family and tribe, set up their wattled 
cells together, entering into new associa- 
tion under a new tie: With the seventh 
century, and the reintroduction of Christ- 
ianity, began that passion for the ‘‘ reli- 
‘gious ’’ life which filled the mind of Bede, 
noy with grateful admiration, and now 
with prophetic dread. Luxury and laxity 
had begun to creep into the English 
monasteries a hundred years before the 
Northmen purged them with flame. Re- 
form followed, with the encouragement of 
the Benedictine rule, and the Benedictine 
order was itself in course of time reformed 


by developments of severer rule—Cluniac, 


Cistercian, Carthusian.. But all in vain. 
Wealth and power had begun to dissolve 


the monasteries, long before the order for | 


dissolution came. 
And yet how unfair itis to judge the monk 


| 


the mighty unfolding purposes of God 


by the failure of his system. Taere is not a 
form of corporate life which has not failed, 
or has been saved as by fire. We do not 
yet know what we owe to the individual 
monk. It is a commonplace to say that 
he once held the loneliest outposts of 
civilisation, reclaimed waste lands, culti- 
vated the arts of peace, nursed the sick, 
sheltered the friendless, fed the hungry, 
taught the young, and kept alive and 
handed on the torch of learning. What 
is often forgotten is, that in’ the days 
when the profession of arms alone was 
worthy, and nearly all labour of the hands 
was servile, few of these things would have 
been done iJ the monk had not been 
willing to do them. Under the trans- 
forming vow everything common was 
totiched with new dignity. Nor, by living 
apart from the world, did he, to his own 
mind, or in the minds of others, cease to 
live for the world. His prayers availed, 
it was thought, for those who toiled by land 
or sea. ; 

It shonid be remembered also that, 
without the special immunity from depre- 
dation allowed to religious houses, there 
would have been little security amid the 
strife and sweep of arms for the triumphs 
of peace. And, further, if the monastery 
was soretimes the refuge of the weak, it 
was more often the training school of the 
strong..-Tne story of Hugh of Avalon, 
says Froude, ought to be familiar to every 
English boy. It is the story of a twelfth 
century bishop who wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the violence of fire, out 
of weakness was made strong. Under 
the bishop’s robe he wore the Carthusian 
shirt. It needed a brave man to with- 
stand two of England’s fiercest kings in 
acts of tyranny, but he who had died to the 
world, and had gone far in conquest of 
himself, was the man to to it, and did it 
well, egy 2 
1t has been said that no religion which has 
ever attained a certain degree of develop- 
ment has failed to produce the monk ; and, 
further, that for the monk, as a distinctive 
type of good man, a religion which would 
be universal must continue to find room. 
To this we may add that,if some of the 
better sort of laymen will set themselves 
to endure hardness, and bind themselves 
to fight against fleshliness and worldliness, 
we will not quarrel with-them about a 
name: And yet our friars in the Colloquy 
put another view very aptly, when they 
put it. to the inn-keeper—Hwmanam 
regulam desideras, qui regulam evangelicam 
professus sis? Think of your duty to your 
wife and children, they continue, and to 
your servants, and you will find that your 
burden is heavier than if you had professed 
the rule of St. Francis, fins a 

Hugo of Lincoln argued much to the same 
effect. when he said, God, at the day of 
judgment, would not ask why he had not 
been a monk, but why he had not been a 
Christians). ae BE 


Our fidelity must be tested in the war- 
fare of the world ; and our daily life is the 
battle-field where we must either conquer 


| or yield.—Echoes of Holy Thought. 


We live in an eternal world, and watch 
with ‘ever-deepening love and delight 


C. Js Perry: 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN 
FRANCE, 


THE great change which the past year 
has brought in the religious situation in 
France is that the prospect of a separation 
between the State and the official churches 
has come very much nearer than it was at 
the beginning of 1904. Since the time of 
Napoleon I. there have been four churches 
in France, called national churches, because 
their organisation is recognised by State 
laws and their ministers are appointed by 
the Government after presentation hy the 


ecclesiastical authorities, and receive a 


small salary from the national treasury. 
The Roman Catholic Church, which in- 


‘cludes, at least nominally, the immense 


majority of the French people, the Re- 
formed or Calvinistic Protestant Church, 
the Lutheran and the Jewish Churches. 
Besides these official bodies there are some 
small free churches, as we call them, which 
have no bond at all with the State, e.., 
Baptist, Methodist, Evangelical, but nu- 
merically they are a negligible quantity. 
The separation between the churches and 
the State, z.e., the suppression of any legal 
bond between them, a kind of disestab- 
lishment, has been for more than half a 
century an article of the radical programme 
in France: But until last year most ot 
the partisans of this reform themselves 


_acknowledged that it was not yet practi- 


cable in this country. No doubt on many 
platforms it was a topic pro forma, which 
the candidate subscribed as a proof of his 
strong anti-clerical feelings, and which was 
accepted by the constituents, as synony- 
mous with independence in politics towards 


the spiritual power of the Roman church. 


Hven at the last general elections, in 1902, 
when a radical majority was returned, this 
question did not scem to stir the people, 
for it was left on one side in most of the 
programmes. Yet, now, two years later, 
with the same Parliament and the same 
Government, one may think that within 
some months the separation will be realised. 

What are the reasons of such a change ? 


* There are many. In politics there are 


the dangerous power of the clerical and | 


currents which increase in force till they are 
exhausted by their own excess. In France 
since the ‘‘ affaire Dreyfus,’’ which showed 


military spirit, we have an ‘‘ anti-clerical ”’ 
current, which has become mightier from 
year to year, and seems now to have reached 
its highest mark. The first attack was 
against the monks, against that great num- 


ber of friars of all names and all colours, 


who since the foundation of the Republic 


‘had increased as never before, and who 
tried to lay hands on the schools, the 


church, the army, &c. The Prime Minister 
Waldeck-Rousseau was the leader during 


the first stage ; be drew up a Bill on the right 


of association, which was the first really 
liberal one we ever had in France, but 


which stipulated a difference between civil 


or wundenominational associations 


and 
monastic congregations, and subjected the 
latter to special conditions. The object 
of that Bill was to be the dissolution of 
all congregations which did not obtain a 
special licence from Parliament. 

A new House was then elected. M. 


- Waldeck-Rousseau resigned of his own 


accord, and the duty of applying the Bill 


- devolved upon his successor, the Prime 
- Minister Combe. He was known as a 


strongly anti-clerical member of the Senate. 
In his early youth he was a pupil of a 
seminary, and was intended for the priest- 
hood, but he escaped before taking orders, 
and from his sacred studies he retained only 
a strong aversion for the spirit which pre- 
vails in those seminaries, and an irreconcil- 


able hostility to clerical principles. There 
are no bitterer enemies of the church than 
those who, having been once her pupils, 
have escaped from her authority. On the 
other hand, the new Parliament, made up 
of members who, forasmuch as they were 
tadical and anti-clerical, bad met in their 
boroughs a furious opposition, not only of 


the monastic party, but of al! the clericals, 


hoping to be able to modify the Bill on the 
congregations, came together with highly 
incensed feelings against everything clerical. 

The result was that the Government and 
the majority of Parliament agreed in refus- 
ing licence to all monastic congregations 
devoted to teaching or to contemplative life, 
and who had not been regularly authorised 
in former times. It must be remembered 
that, even before the Republic, the former 
Governments in France, however they 
might be often of a clerical spirit, gave but 
to very few monastic orders an official 
acknowledgment, as they liked better to 
maintain them in some dependence cn the 
civil power. The only ones whose requests 


have been taken into consideration by M.. 


Combe are those devoted to charity works, 
and I must add that it was chiefly because 
the State would not have been able to take 
charge of all the poor, the orphan, sick, or 
crippled who are nursed in the numerous 
institutions of the church by monks and 
especially by nuns. The situation of each 
of those charity organisations has to be 
examined apart. 


Certainly such an application of the 
law elaborated by M.Waldeck- Rousseau was 
very stringent. It seemed justified by the 
need for a strong effort to stop the dreadful 
extension of monastic education which con- 
duced to a separation of our French youth 
in two hostile camps, as in the time of the 
Ligue in the sixteenth century. But one 
may easily understand that the whole 
Roman Catholic party was very much ex- 
cited by such a policy. The antagonism 
between clericals and anti-clericals became 
acute, and, as always happens in such cases, 
every day a new conflict arose between the 
Government and the Roman Church. 

According to the Concordat the French 
Government elects the bishops,and the Pope 
gives them spiritual confirmation. Sree 
about twenty years the Roman Court had 
contracted the habit of writing in the Bull 


of investiture ‘* Nobis nominavit,’’ instead _ 


of ‘‘nominavit.”> This little word 
** nobis’? seems of no importance, but it 
changes the meaning of the sentence. It 
means the French Government ‘‘ has 
named to us’’ (the Pope) M. N: to be a 
bishop, ‘instead of “‘has named ’’ only, 
which means, in Latin, ‘‘ has chosen, or 
elected.’’ So the French Governtwent 
seemed only to make a proposal to the Pope 


and to share with him the right of nomina- | 


tion. Thisisa very fine example of clerical 
cunning. Now M. Combe refused to agree 
to such bulls, and after long negotiations he 
gained his cause. But if the right form 
was re-established there was not much 
change in substance. The Roman Court 
refuses-to invest the bishops chosen by 


‘Teddington, Middlesex. 
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the French Government, because they arej 
or at least they seem to be, liberal, republi- 
can; and democratic. It is always easy to 
find some ecclesiastical reason to justify a 
refusal, which is really only inspired by the 
fear of introducing into the bishoprics of 
France some free-minded prelates, who on 
occasion would be able to maintain their 
independence against the Pope. 

Now it is the visit of President Loubet 
to the King of Italy in Rome, without 
going first to pay his tribute of home 


to the prisoner of the Vatican, which 


provokes a protest of the Roman Court, 
in such terms that the Government is 
obliged to recall its ambassador at the 
Vatican ; and when, some months later, the 
budget of the foreign department comes 
before Parliament, the credit for the 
ambassador is refused by a great majority. 

Ana go it goeson: When a husband and 
wife live on bad terms, they quarrel about 
everything, the slightest fact eives occasion 
to virulent scenes, and if one of them has a 
friend, who, instead of pacifying, would 
preter them to be separated, they are 
easily brought to the prospect of a divorce: 

The friend who in this case has intro- 
duced the proposal of divorce is the 
socialist party, which has great influence 
in Parliament, although not nwnerons, 
because it is the indispensable complement 
of the majority of M. Combe. Last spring, 
as soon as spirits were sufficiently excited, 
they brought in a Bill of separation between 
State and churches. The Government 
did not object to the Bill being taken into 
consideration, A Committee was elected to 
examine it and to make a report. The 
result of the vote was that in a Committee 
of 33 members there were 17 for and 16 
against separation. At first it seemed 
that under such conditions it would not be 
possible to realise such an important re- 
form. But there isthe anti-clerical current 
of which I spoke in the beginning of this 
letter. 

The influence of the sticklers for 
separation has grown stronger. The Gov- 
ernment itself, nettled by the behaviour of 
the Roman Court, has come to a decision: 
M.Combe has introduced his own Bill, much 
more severe than that of the socialists, and 
the Committee, always indeed with 3, major- 
ity of only one voice, has adopted it 
nearly whole. Now they say that the 
public discussion will be held in, the first 
session of 1905. And so ithappens that on 
January 1, 1905, we are perhaps on the eve 
of the separation between State and 
churches, when on January 1, 1904, nobody 
thought that such a reform could come 
for many years. 

Paris. JEAN REVILLE. 
(To be continued.) 


Tur farewell sermons preached by the 
Rev. 8. Farrington at the Richmond Free 
Church on October 30, on ‘ Experience 


“Worketh Hope ” and “The First and the 


Last,’? have now been published; and 
copies may be had at Essex Hall, or from 
Dr: H. C. H. Carpenter, Brook Lawn; 
Mr; and Mrs; 
Farrington are sunning themselves at 
Palermo under blue Sicilian skies: In 
Rome they would find the Rey: James 
Harwood and his family, and Dr; and Mrs: 
Joseph May, of Philadelphia. fxs 
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QUINTIN HOGG.* 

Tus Life of Quintin Hogg by his 
daughter is an exceedingly interesting 
book. Born in 1845, the son of rich 
parents, and one of a large family, he 
went to Eton, and at nineteen into business 
in the City. His mother was a deeply 
religious woman on the lines of the old 
Evangelical orthodoxy. So the boy was 
** converted ’* at school, and was at first 
very orthodox. But his religion was never 
in the least morbid. In his mind and 
heart the thoughts of salvation and service 
were closely linked. He writes: ‘‘I saw 
that I was to begin by being saved, and 
then work for love of Him who saved 
me.’* Here he strikes his key-note, 

Hogg was a great athlete at school and 
very fond of outdoor recreation, But 
sympathy with others awoke in him very 
early, and as he went about in London the 
sight of the ragged little urchins of the 
great City haunted him, ‘‘ and his heart 
cried out in overwhelming pity for them.’’ 
Their ignorance appalled him. ‘* What do 
you know about God ?’’ he asked two 
little urchins playing in Trafalgar-square 
while the church bells were ringing. 
** Why, that’s the chap wot sends us to 
ell,” came the prompt reply. He felt 
that God ‘‘for whom one has done so 
little ’* was calling him to bring others to 
better ways. In these early business days 
he writes: ‘‘I felt as if I should go mad 
unless I did something to try and help 
some of the wretched little chaps I used to 
see running about the streets.’” It was so 
plain to him that they had no means of 
innocent recreation, of education, of any- 
thing that could turn them into God- 
fearing respectable citizens. This, it should 
be remembered, was about the middle 
sixties. ; 

The work with which Quintin Hogg’s 
name became so closely associated, which 
he inspired and built up from the humblest 
of beginnings, had its actual commence- 
ment in an offer to teach two crossing- 
sweepers to read under one of the Adelphi 
arches. The flight of the pupils at the 
approach of the police is humorously told. 
Hogg felt that he must know more about 
such boys in order to help them effectively. 
So he purchased a second-hand suit of 
shoeblack clothes and the outfit required 
for the craft, and, office hours being over, ' 
occupied himself in holding horses, blacking 
boots, and performing odd jobs. It is on 
record that he once blacked his father’s 
boots, being unrecognised by that stately 
gentleman. He slept under arches in 
company with his new friends and turned 
up smiling at breakfast at home the next 
morning. After a few months he and a 
fellow-worker hired a room in an alley and 
started a ragged school. But this was not 
his only care. He visited the whole 
district in which his ragged school was 
planted, and was always putting forth new 
efforts. He started meetings for Covent 
Garden porters, held open-air meetings, 
was connected with a medical mission in 
Endell-street, had a Mission Hall in Hart- 
street, and a class for flower girls. We get 


* Quintin Hogg: A Biography. By Wthel M. 
Hogg. With a Preface by the Duke of Argyll. 
(Constable. Pp, 419. 12s, 6d, net.) 


vivid records of his experiences. One of 
the families he visited at this time prided 
itself on being ‘‘ the wickedest family in 
the court,’’ and all these slums were 
cesspools of iniquity. But Hogg had 
quenchless patience and perseverance. 
Of this ‘‘ wickedest family ’’ two members 
are now at mission work in the City, 
another is a nurse, a fourth is the matron 
of a hospital in New South Wales. 

But, full of compassion as he was, he 
was the determined enemy of crime, and 
did his best to bring thieves to justice. 
So, for.a while he went in peril of his life, 
and twice nearly lost it by being trapped 
into dens of infamy, where attempts were 
made to kill him. But his courage, 
quickness, and physical strength brought 
him safely through. On another occasion, 
being in bed with a bad. cold, he was 
suddenly called out to quell a riot among 
some older boys, and found for the first 
time that he had some kind of instinct or 
capacity for managing them. Wherever 
he worked he would have order. 

These labours went on for about five 
years, from his nineteenth year till he was 
nearly four-and-twenty. Allthistime he was 
characterised by qualities not always 
found in combination. The condition of 
the poor ‘and wretched made unfailing 
appeal to him; he was an enthusiastic 
athlete; he was still the irrepressible 
schoolboy ; and he was also an industrious, 
hard-working, and capable man of business. 
The affairs of his firm called him after a 
while to the West Indies. He left the 
work in which he was so deeply interested 
in the hands of capable and devoted 
helpers, and on his return found the ragged 
school still growing. Removal was made 
to more spacious premises, and all varieties 
of ameliorative work were carried on. 
Hoge’s personal magnetism quickened 
fellow-labourers into an enthusiasm and 
effectiveness like his own. Still the work 
grew, and a better class of working boys 
were drawn into it and helped in the 
ragged school. Thus there began to shape 
itself the nucleus of the Polytechnic, which 
now numbers 18,000 members and students. 

Hogg was an early convert to the 
desirability of emigration, for great num- 
bers of the lads with whom he came in 
contact. What so many of them needed 
was a fresh start in new surroundings, 
away from the old corrupting influences. 
Much time and labour were given to the 
emigration scheme, and in the course of a 
few years 1,500 boys were sent out. 
When, a few months after their marriage, 
Hogg and his wife went to Canada, they 
found everywhere boys rescued from filthy 
slums now occupying good positions, 
leading right lives, and willing to help 
others. There is a striking story (p. 81) 
illustrating the way in which the rescued 
helped in the work of rescue. <A thief 
taken from the London streets into the 
home had been sent out to America at a 
cost of £10, and Hogg told him he must 
repay the money when he could, to enable 
another boy to be sent. ‘‘ The lad 
prospered, then proceeded to use that £10 
by sending for first one and then another 
of his old comrades,’’ and ‘‘in this way 
twenty boys were brought out and started 
afresh by that £10.’ A man, personally 
a stranger to Hogg, who accosted him in 
America, was one of the twenty. ** You 


touch with the living God.’” 


see, sir,’ he ended, ‘‘ Jack used to say 
that as he had been helped himself he 
felt bound to pass it on.’’ Much of the 
philosophy of redemptive work is summed 
up in these words. 

Before long, Hogg broke down with a 
serious illness, and he suffered from 
frequent ill-health all the rest of his life. 
But he never relaxed his efforts for the 
common good. Fault has been found 
with Miss Hoge’s story of her father’s life 
on the ground that the book is too big. It 
is indeed a substantial volume, but there 
is little in it which one would wish away. 
And it is to Miss Hogg’s credit as a bio- 
grapher that, full of admiration as she is 
for her father, she does not attempt to 
make out that he was perfect. He had 
the saint’s simple piety and selflessness, 
with a wonderful capacity for doing well 
whatever he undertook; but he seems 
never to have lost a certain boyish and 
inconsiderate love of mischief and horse- 
play, and his practical jokes and the roars 
of laughter with which he greeted the 
discomfiture of his victims must sometimes 
have been rather hard to bear. But those 
who sufiered from his pranks loved him all 
the same, and it was largely his sustained 
boyishness that carried him through: 
The testimony which his old schoolfellow, 
the Duke of Argyll, gives to his character 
is valuable from this point of view, and the 
portraits and other pictures in the bio- 
graphy bring the whole narrative more 
vividly before us. 

Quintin Hogg’s later labours were not 
among quite the lowest class, as his earlier 
had been. But this was only because he 
had lifted up so many hundreds of those 
among whom he first started, and had, so 
to say, grown with them. Under his 
direction the Polytechnic became a great 
working-class club with technical classes ; 
and the work was all so solidly built up 
that it has not suffered from the loss of its 
founder. Last year, 1903, £14,000 was 
received in fees alone, and all of these were 
small. The work as it grew may be 
described as an all-round development; 
with Religion as its inspiring force. Hogg 
was always on the look-out for improve- 
ment and enlargement. A favourite quo 
tation of his was the couplet :— 

Our lives must climb from hope to hope, 

And realize our Icnging. 

Death, swift, unexpected, painless, came 
to him at the beginning of last year. His 
last act was one of generosity to a lad on 
a cold winter’s night. Then, the summons, 
and he passed quietly away. His religious 
convictions had broadened greatly during 
his later years. He cared nothing latterly 
about denominational distinctions. He 
simply pleaded with the lads whom he still 
met in class every Sunday afternoon, ‘* Let 
your creed make you a power for good 
among your fellows. : ; : God set a Life 
before us—the life of Jesus. : = « I wish I 
could get you to throw overboard all 
schemes and plans and creeds, and come in 
**T don’t 
want you to change your religion,’’ he said 
to a Roman Catholic boy; ‘‘ I want your 
religion to change you.’’ Living thus, he 
was ready both for life and death, and as 
he drew near his last day on earth “* he 
saw only the outspread arms of the 
Everlasting Father and the welcome of a 
lifelong Friend.”> . §Drnpy AGATE; 
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HEALTH AS A NATIONAL ASSET.* 


Waen the student allows his imagination 
to ponder over man’s mortality, he becomes 
aware of a something unrecognised in our 
common moods. For the most part, and 
this is a condition of healthy activity, the 
Present with its wealth of concrete interests 
is regarded as all important, as practically 
stable if not metaphysically unchanging. 
- But there are other times when we discern 
this so enthralling Present, with its mighty 
leap of multitudinous life, as itself a 
moment surging to that Past which already 
includes so many epochs once equally full 
and equally engaging with our own. We 
are apt to reduce the rich complexity 
of human experience in a bygone age to 
some few prominent events, or some 
leading idea which we discover as regnant 
in its hfe. We crystallise the thought 
and forget the experience. When we 
look on our own age we reverse this. Yet 
our own age also is dominated by one in- 
sistent pre-occupation. As individuals and 
as communities, we have become aware 
of our own maladies, and bend our most 
passionate desire to the improvement 
of our health. When we and all our con- 
temporaries are reduced to a single sen- 
tence in some future philosophical history, 
the reflection may be something after this 
fashion—an age which desired above all 
things to be healthy, and which by its 
inept social polity fostered and encouraged 
disease. 

The concern of the time spirit for health 
may explain the splendid thoroughness of 
the ideal medical practice as it is expounded 
for us by Mr. ‘Lionel Tayler. A general 
disregard for the laws of health resulting in 
social maladjustment forms the burden of 
his harsh and salutary indictment. On 
these two features only of Mr. Tayler’s 
most instructive book is it possible to touch, 
and this all too briefly. We can but pass by 
the useful summary of the mcdern position 
on heredity with which the volume opens, 
and the confession of hope, a scientist’s 
religious faith with which it closes. 

Presumably we owe this book to the ex- 
“perience obtained and reflections suggested 
by Mr. Tayler’s own practice. And the 
took does most interestingly describe 
how the doctor regards us when we enter 
his consulting room. At first blush it 

may come as a shock to learn that the 
- question uppermost in our own minds on 
such an occasion is quite subordinate 
in his. We are consumed with worry as 
to what is the matter with us ; he is asking, 
who is this ailing one, what bis character, 
temperament, history, occupation, pos- 
sibility, and destiny ? Asking also where, 
how, with whom living ? What influences 
are about the patient, in what manner 
does he respond to his environment ? The 
determination of the precise disorder is 
only the final, and would seem to be the 
least important consideration. This sixth 
chapter is the one to which the general 
reader who has not at the outset any 
strong interest in social evolution, as a 
scientific study, will do well to turn in the 
first place: He is likely to be led on from 
the more personal to the larger aspects of 
the question. 


_ * © Kspects of Social Evolution,” First Series: 
Temperaments, By J. Lionel Tayler, M.R.C.S. 
With ten Illustrations. 
1904.) 


(Smith, Elder & Co. 


Two points emerge from this preliminary 
view of a single chapter: in order to 
become minister of healing the medical 
man must possess a profound knowledge 
of human nature and of the environment 
in which men live. On the first point 
the cardinal doctrine would seem to be 
that ‘‘ a-man-is-a-man’”’ is only a partial 
truth. He is not merely a man, but a 
man of determined qualities which have to 
be discovered. A large section of Mr. 
Tayler’s volume is devoted to a discussion 
of these different types or temperaments. 
We cannot now enter into the physiological 
question of the influence of the various 
glands on the different types of character, 
but must not forego a mention of the practi- 
cal conclusion that the different tempera- 
ments are subject in different degrees to 
specific diseases, and that treatment and 
resultant quality of health are in part 
determined by the temperament of the 
patient. 

The description of temperaments is 
extremely instructive, and is rendered the 
more interesting by the excellent illustra- 
tions prepared by Miss Minna Tayler. 
These faces are exaggerated types, not 
faces of actual individuals, but obtained 
by selection of features from many actual 
portraits and photographs. Being accen- 
tuated, they are strange, and some of them 
repulsive ; at the same time it is not diffi- 
cult to find resemblances between our 
friends and one or other of these type faces 
which succeed admirably in the author’s 
aim of portraying the tremendous natural 
difference of man from man. There are 
several distinct types at a given time, yet 
they are not constant from age to age, but, 
like all transient beings, are lable to 
change, and one, not altogether lovely 
type, that of John Bull, is said to be 
gradually disappearing. 

Now these different types of men are 
suited more or less for diiferent environ- 
ments, and different environments produce 
the commensurate type. The scum type, 
for example, the idle upper class, is adapted 
to the stall seats of a variety theatre, or 
those other worse haunts of which we hear 
from time to time: The slum type is fitted 
for the filthy tenement. But—and this 
is the stern, relentless refrain of the argu- 
ment—not only are these types base, the 
environment is debasing. Not only does 
the condition suit the profligate rich 
man, but the condition that suits him 
destroys the man of finer character; not 
only is the slum suitable to a degraded 
form of life, it is deadly to higher forms. 
When children of nobler possibility are 
born, the tendency is for them to die, or at 
least for the nobler part of them to be 
submerged. Disease attacks not only 
those who are morally or physically 
below the standard, but also and impar- 
tially those who are above it. The social 
environment to-day is fatal to nobility of 
character. ‘‘ There is something in- 
describably awful in this thought. Actually 
at this time ; ; ; human beings who 
are failing in business, and dying from 
disease, because, and only because, they 
are nobler, more self-sacrificing; more 
intelligent, and more refined than their 
fellows,’ or, again, because they are ‘‘ too 
human, too advanced for the brutal nature of 
their environment.’’ 


Evil conditions make evil men. Thi; 


is the conlusion to which modern science 
is driven: It was stated in very startling 
terms by the medical witnesses before the 
Physical Deterioration Committee, so much 
so that we are told that the bulk of under- 
growth and of the diseases of malnutrition 
might be practically wiped out in a single 
generation. Society has precisely the 
stunted, unhealthy, degraded human refuse 
which it chooses and creates; when we 
choose to provide the conditions of healthy 
life we shall enjoy health, and not till then: 
This is a terrible indictment: Yet it is no 
whit exaggerated. Many lines of evidence 
converge to its support, whether in the 
form of immediate experience of the heroic 
and helpless wrestling of the poor with 
slum conditions which crush out hope— 
there is no sober hope in the slums—poison 
health and destroy life, or in shape 
such as this and other studies carried out 
by men of science, stated in language 
which may seem at first bald and severely 
cold, but which is soon found to be the 
expression of hot, noble indignation. This 
indignation is not a merely idle exercise if 
the evil which evokes it lies in our own 
power to remove, but may prove an instru- 
ment in the first task of reform, an arousing 
of the national conscience from compla- 
cency with which at present the evil is 
regarded. 

Judging from the treatment in the pre- 
sent volume of the effect of industrial life 
on womanhood, we anticipate valuable 
results from Mr. Tayler’s promised further 
work on the industrial environment in 
relation to the various temperamental 


types. 


B: KrekMawn Gray. 
—— 


LIFE AND WORK IN THE = 
EUPHRATES VALLEY.* 


In a chatty and interesting volume Mr. 
Geere tells of his life in the Euphrates 
Valley, and of the work of exploration in 
the camp of the American Expedition at 
Niffer, the ancient Nippur. A chapter or 
two is also devoted to an account of the 
author’s work, under Professor Petrie’s 
direction, at Oxyrhynchusand Deshasheh, 
at which latter place he superintended the 
excavation of the old cemetery. For the 
thoroughness and carefulness of Professor 
Petrie’s methods he has nothing but praise: 

No detail was too unimportant for atten- 
tion ; the position in which the bodies lay; , 
the condition of the grave—whether unopened 
or plundered in early times ; the presence or 
absence of offerings and funeral objects—all 
these things were observed and carefully 
recorded. 

Very different was the way in which the 
mounds of Nippur had been explored by 
the American Expedition previous to the 
arrival of Dr. Hilprecht. Trenches and 
shafts had been excavated here and there 
without system. The digging had been 
random, and the soil was often dumped on 
mounds not yet explored. 

‘¢ Mounds so extensive and complex as 
those at Nippur,’’ says Mr. Geere, ‘ should 
be carefully ‘ peeled’ layer by layer, each 
stratum being thoroughly examined and 
planned in turn, and then entirely removed 


* By Nile and Ewphrates: a Record of Dis- 
covery and Adventure. By H, Valentine Geere, 
of the Staff of the Babylonian Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania, (T. & T, Clark, 
Pp. ix. 355, 8s, 6d, net.) 
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in order to lay bare the lower one.’ Onl 
thus carefully, indeed, could a i lik® 
that covering the temple of Bel be ex" 
plored, for this famous temple, after being 
covered again and again by new pavements 
and coatings of masonry, was finally con- 
verted into a fortress by the Parthians. 
The walls were cased with layers of very 
large bricks, raised and thickened and 
strengthened at intervals by circular towers. 
The lofty ziggurat was cased with burnt 
bricks; its upper platform, strengthened 
by great arms projecting about fifty feet 
from its principal sides, was covered with 
buildings for housing the garrison, and a 
well was sunk right through its solid mass 
to water level, thus converting it into an 
almost impregnable citadel. In a vault 
beneath a room in the outer wall was dis- 
covered, whilst Mr..Geere was at Nippur, 
the remains of two Parthian officers of 
high rank. Amongst many objects of 
gold, such as buttons, rings, and buckles, 
a coin of the Emperor Augustus was found, 
fixing the date of the burial after 41 a.p, 

Beneath the remains of this Parthian 

fortress lie the structures of the native 
kings, dating back to a hoar antiquity. 
Ur Gur (2700 B.c.)—one of the chief 
builders of the ancient times—faced the 
ziggurat with burnt bricks, and laid a new 
pavement in the inner court, covering that 
of Naram Sin (3800 B.c.), which overlies 
yet earlier work of pre-Sargonic days. The 
work of Ur Gur was buried in its turn by 
Ur Ninib and others, followed by Ashur- 
banipal (668-626 B.c.). 
* Splendid indeed must the temple have 
been in those ancient days, and impres- 
sive the view from its lofty ziggurat over 
the fertile plam of Babylonia. Even now 
in the days of its ruin, and of the desola- 
lation of the country, Mr. Geere describes 
the view from its summit as charming. 
‘* It is worth a journey to the mounds,’’ 
he exclaims, ‘‘ for a sight of the country 
from Bint el Amir whether you greatly care 
for the ruins or not.’” 

The charm of the Hast, that wonder- 
land of vast solitudes and teeming towns, 
of excited crowds and leisurely restful life, 
so picturesque, so strange, so incompre- 
hensible to the dweller in the West, has 
fallen upon the author of this book. Of 
Baghdad, whose very name calls up the 
magic of the Thousand and One Nights, 
or the brilliant half-fabulous, half-his- 
torical Arabian civilisation in the days of 
Haroun-er-Pashid, the contemporary of 
Charlemagne, he writes :— 

It is impossible to convey its charm by 
description, . . . it is the kind of place where 
anything might happen. You find it easy to 
believe in the jann and magicians of the old 
stories when you walk round the place ; and 
as for the natives, they do firmly believe i in 
such things still, and will tell you of seeing a 


Jinnee as naturally as they will tell you of 
seeing a camel, 


The fascination of Baghdad is the fasci- 
tion of the past, of story and romance, 
of a life full of variety and colour, but; 
above all, the fascination of mystery. 


Mr. Geere tells how he would watch the 
passers-by in the street for hours together 
with unflagging interest. He speaks of 
the alleys, shut in by high walls, that hide 
a mysterious life of which you get but a 
rare glimpse now and then ; of the bazaars, 
thronged with busy life and full of colour, of 


the mosques filled with excited or fanatical 


worshippers ; of the cafés where you find 


the native taking his ease, ‘Smaking kaif,’’ 
and chatting with his friends. His descrip- 
tion of this strange and varied life ; 
his journeys to the mounds and adven- 
tures with the Arabs, of the workmen at 
the camp at Niffer, of the ceremonious 
entertainment of the explorers by an Arab 
sheikh ; of his visit to the sacred places of 
the Shiahs, at Nijef, where is the tomb of 
Ali, the cousin and earliest convert of the 
Prophet, and at the equally venerated 
shrine of the murdered Hussein at Kerbel- 
lah; and of bis journey along the banks 
of the Euphrates, are full of local colour 
and life. One realises more vividly after 
reading the book the features of that 
strange and far-off region, and the customs 
and ways of life of its people. One has 
also to revise one’s ideas of the scenery of 
the ancient kingdoms of Shinar and Akkad, 
which one thought of as dreary and for- 
bidding. Mr. Geere found it full of deli- 
cate colour, and felt the charm of its wide 
horizon and of its soft restful beauty. 

He travelled home along the Euphrates 
Valley to Deir, past the weird, smoke- 
blackened town of Hit, with its bitumen 
springs and furnaces—a miniature Black 
Country in the East—along the river now 
fringed by the desert, and now running 
through fertile grounds ; past the ruins of 
ancient towns and strong fortresses that 
had withstood the shock of Ezyptian and 
Babylonian, Greek and Persian, Roman 
and Parthian, and now await the spade of 
the explorer; past many places full of 
beauty such as the country round the 
mouth of a tributary stream. This last, 
he says— 

Is a lovely spot, shut in by magnificent red 
and yellow cliffs, in which thousands of 


brilliant-hued pigeons have their nests, its water 


is singularly clear, and of a beautiful peacock 
blue. Its banks are of clean shingle, which 
gradually gives way to patches of bright 
green grass, and a few young palms serve to 
make the charm of the picture complete, 
Under any circumstances the creek would 
command admiration, but coming upon it as 
you do from the desert, it looks like a bit of 
fairyland. 

The book is well illustrated, very read- 
able, and can hardly fail to accomplish the 
the object the writer has aimed at, ‘‘ to 
interest the reader in the life and scenery 
of the Euphrates.’” 

Maurice ADAMS, 


SHORT NOTICES: 


From Our Dead Selves to Higher Things, 
a course of human experience and pro- 
gressive development, by Frederick James 
Gant, F.R.C.S., Casualty Surgeon of the 
Royal Free Hospital (Third Edition, 
revised), is an earnest book, with many 
suggestive thoughts. (Elliot Stock, 2s. 6d: 
net.) 

Some Views of Modern Theology. Six- 
teen sermons on vital questions concerning 
the belief of Christians, by Edward W. 
Lewis, M.A., B.D., is one of the many decla- 
ations of faith called forth by the Clarion 
controversy. Mr. Lewis follows Dr. 
Fairbairn and Canon Moberly in some of 
his fundamental conceptions, and expresses 
his indebtedness also to the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell. (H.R. Allenson, 3s, 6d.) 


of 


£* JESUS SALTH.’* 
I.—IntRopuctory. 


In the course of a recent conversation 
between a Jiberal clergyman of the Church 
of England and the present writer the 
former referred to the severe shock with 
which he himself had realised years ago 
that we did not possess the ¢psissima verba 
of Jesus, The words recalled the aphorism 
of some German theologian—surely cal- 
culated to fall upon a believer’s ears with 
an even deeper shock—that ‘‘ the materials 
for a ‘ Life of Christ’ do not exist.’” Yet 
the smallest reflection should convince 
anyone that the observation just quoted 
strictly embodies the truth, The Gospels, 
on any theory whatsoever, are not ‘* bio- 
graphies ’’ ; even accepting them as they 
stand they form a singulazly fragmentary 
record of that brief portion of the life of 
Jesus which was filled by his public minis- 
try, one, or at the highest computation 
three,—years : while the application of 
modern critical principles forces us not 
only to reject many parts of the narra- 
tives as legendary, but throws doubt on 
much even that does not @ priori strike 
the reader as unhistorical, 

But if the chronicle of Christ’s doings 
is thus incomplete and frequently doubt- 
ful, how much moze incomplete is the 
record of his recorded sayings! Two 
hours would probably prove sufficient for 
a recital of all the utterances attributed 
to him by the Evangelists; while here 
again it must be admitted that some of 
these utterances may not be authentic, — 
and the authenticity of a whole type or 
class—those peculiar to, the Fourth Gospel 
—is open to serious question. Surely 
it has to be admitted that on the historical 
side our knowledge of Jesus’ is sutpris- 
ingly meagre, 

Without doubt it formed part of the 
Divine plan that we should judge Jesus— 
or, rather, should undergo his influence— 
less by reason of what he did, or by what 
he said, than by what he was, a point most 
ably brought out in Dr. Crooker’s new 
volume ‘* The Supremacy of Jesus ’’; 
yet we should be less than human could we 
torbear the wish that something more had 
been handed down concerning the earthly 
career of the Founder of our religion, or 
that some additional material might come 
to light, supplementing the scanty in- 
formation in our possession. Might not 
such material be in existence, waiting 
merely to be discovered and to enrich our 
mental picture of the personality of Christ 
—telling us of some significant, but hitherto 
unrecorded incident, some words. of ‘his, 
not found in any of the four canonical 
narratives, but bearing the impress _ of 
genuineness ? What would we not give, 
eg., for the re-discovery of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, which was in 
use among the Jewish Christian Churches 
as late as the end of the fourth century, 
and is assigned by Harnack to a date pos- 
sibly earlier than Matthew, Luke, and 
John! 2 

Such a find may or may not li be 
some lucky explorer: so much is certain 
that any least ray of new light upon 


oa. 


life and teaching of Jesus would ba: 
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by the discoveries, first in 1897 and again 
last year, of two papyri, each containing 
a number of sayings ascribed to Jesus— 
some of them having parallels in our Gos- 
pels, while others were entirely ‘‘ new.’’ 
The main facts concerning these frag- 
ments are probably well known to many 
readers. They were found in the course 
of excavations carried on among the ruins 
of Oxyrhynchus, once an important city, 
which stood on the edge of the Libyan 
desert, 120 miles south of Cairo. Both 
appear to have been written in the course 
of the third century, and are thus older 
than any known existing copy of our Gos- 
pels; it is a pecuharity of both that 
each saying is prefaced by the words 
“Jesus Saith,’’ thus distinctly affirming 
its authenticity; and of both may 
be said what the discoverers, Dr. 
Grenfell and Dr. Hunt, said of the first, 
viz., that *‘ the primitive cast and setting 
ef the sayings, the absence of any con- 
sistent tendency in favour of any particu- 
lar sect, the wide divergences in the fami- 
har sayings from the text of the Gospels, 
the striking character of those which are 
new,’ all combine to indicate a high 
antiquity for the collections from which 
these two odd leaves are fragments, pre- 
served by a favouring chance. 

Needless to say, the announcement of 
the results obtained by the fortunate 
explorers started a multitude of critical 
speculations, Scholars remembered © the 
famous statement of Papias, that Matthew 
compiled the “‘ logia ’’ of Jesus in Hebrew 
=a compilation which may have formed 
the nucleus of our Gospel according to 
Matthew. Had these newly-found frag- 
ments any connection with the compila- 
tion ascribed to the Apostle? This is 
considered improbable. Were they ex- 
cerpts from any lost Gospel such as that 
according to the Egyptians? Was the 
collection a free compilation from Gospels 
canonical and uncanonical? Such are 
some of the problems debated by students 
of Christian antiquities with zeal and 
ingenuity, if not with much prospect of 
arriving at solutions commanding general 
acceptance. To the Christian public, in 
the meantime, one question alone will 
appear of supreme interest—viz., Have 
we any reason for considering those of 
the sayings contained in the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri to which no parallel exists in our 
Gospels, as genuine utterances of Jesus ? 
Do they tell us anything more about the 
mind of the Master ? A 

_ Alas, that is the very question to which 
it is least possible to give a decisive or 
authoritative reply, nor is it easy to see 
whence we are to derive any criterion 
enabling us to decide it. To one reader 
such a saying will appear couched iv the 
yery style characteristic of Christ’s un- 
doubted deliverances: another may fail 
to see the resemblance which to the first 
one was so obvious—and who will be the 
third to say whether of the two is in the 
right ? All we can do in such a case is to 
use the language of probability, and_ to 
state as a cautious opinion that this or that 
among the new sayings may well be 
authentic. 

In the series of short studies of some of 
these alleged utterances of Christ’s which 

_ this article prefaces, even this question 
will scarcely occupy us. For our purpose, 


And is not this lesson writ large in the 
religious history of the world 3: 


which is not that of critics, it will be enough 
to know that as far back as the second 
century—within perhaps little more than 
a hundred years of Christ’s death—Chris- 
tians reverently read these words, and 
reverently attributed them, believing a 
still older tradition, to their Lord; enough 
for that same immediate purpose that we 
tso should read and meditate on them, 


Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be. 
This is true not only of such great reli- 
gions as those of ancient Greece and Rome, 
which once embodied the genuine faith of 
countless worshippers, and which have now 


not as scholars, with a hypothesis to estab- 


hsh or controvert, but as men and women 


in search of spiritual sustenance, in want of 
Ti any of these 
“logoi” or ‘‘ logia’’ find us, help us, nourish 
‘* Hvermore give 
us this bread,’’ and again, ‘‘ Give us this 
water, that we thirst not.’” All else is, after 


the bread and water of life. 


us, let us gratefully say, 


all, of minor importance. 
J. WARSCHAUER, 


THE WATERS OF LIFE. 


WaILE reading the beantiful story of 
Christ and the Samaritan woman and of 
their talk by the well, I have often been 
Not in the 
parched plains of Palestine, but among 
cloudy 
skies of Ireland, lying in a little dell 
among the Tipperary hills, little known 
and seldom visited, but hallowed by 


reminded of another well. 


the green fields and under the 


age and by Isaw it last 
in the 
autumn day. 
beechwoods, each tree, then, a burning 
bush of intense colour in the golden light ; 
but there is an opening to the West, giving 
a view of distant mountains and of a quiet 
river. In the green hollow stands an 
ancient ash tree, so old that.only one 
bough still bears a few fading leaves, to 
remind one that it is still a living tree. 
The gnarled and knotted roots almost 
surround the well, a basin of limpid water, 
fed by springs rising in its clear depth 
and bubbling up to the surface under your 
eyes as you bend over. This is Patrick’s 
Well, and with its waters tradition says 
the saint baptised the chiefs of the dis- 
trict, converted to the Christian faith by 
his teaching. He built a chapel close 
by, of which now only the four walls stand, 
and planted on the little mound by the well 
the stone cross, which is now halt sunk 
in the soft ground. The autumn woods, 
the dying tree, the ruined chapel, and 
the ancient cross—all breathed a spirit 
of beauty and of worship, but of a beauty 
that fades, and a worship that passes away. 
This spot was held sacred ages before 
Patrick came to the valley; the tree 
was worshipped in a religion which has 
vanished as utterly as have the green leaves 
which the ash bore in those far-away 
summers. And that later religion, which 
supplanted the old heathen worship, 
and whose disciples raised the cross and 
built the chapel, is it not fading too ? 
Where are now the throngs of pilgrims 
who once every Mayday morning made the 
circuit of well and chapel on bended knee, 
in honour of the Virgin Mother and St: 
Patrick? Where are now the votive offerings 
once made in the sure and certain hope of a 
speedy recovery from illness or rescue 
from tribulation? The time cometh and 
even now is, when not in this valley only 
shall men worship the Father. ‘‘ The 
old order changes,’’—that is the lesson of 
Patrick’s Well. 


religion. 


mellow sunshine of a  periect 
The dell is enclosed by 


passed away utterly, leaving but a few 
splendid ruins behind to tell of their 
former greatness; it is no less true that 
beliefs once deemed essential to the Chris- 
tian religion itself are either tacitly aban- 
doned or openly rejected. Consider for a 
moment what- beliefs were once repre- 
sented by such phrases as ‘ justification 
by faith,’” ‘‘ total depravity,’” ‘* eternal 
punishment,’” ‘‘ election’’; or, to take 
an even more striking instance, compare 
the views of the authority and inspiration of 
the Bible held by the Christian churches 
of to-day with those which prevailed even 
a generation ago. You can see this even 
in the great Catholic Church, though 
discipline and the habit of obedience to 
authority often silence individual opinion, 
and it is only when an open controversy 
breaks out, such as that recently raging in 
France, that we discover what immense 
changes are really taking place in spite 
of the infallible authority of the Church. 
Catholic teachers have oiten boasted of the 
unchangeableness and fixity of the doc- 
trines of their church, and compared them 
proudly with the ever-fluctuating views 
of the Protestant sects; but they can 
hardly continue to do so when a Catholic 
priest epenly rejects the authorty, not 
only of the Fourth Gospel, but also of the 
first three. No; the law of change and 
decay, which rules everywhere in the 
world, rules also in the Christian Churches, 
and the greatest ecclesiastical system 
ever built up by man will pass away as 
surely as the great world empires have 
passed. 


I remember reading a glowing account 
of the glories of a certain Irish cathedral, 
written centuries ago by a monkish 
chronicler. The old monk winds up his 
account with a comparison between his own 
splendid cathedral, and a group of ruins on 
a hill near by, which are all that is left of 
a great heathen temple: He compares 
these piles of crumbling stone, standing 
forgotten and desolate in a wilderness, 
with the lofty walls and crowded aisles 
of the’ Christian church, and proudly 
boasts that these walls will stand for 
ever, and their glory will last undimmed 
by time, while the very existence of the 
heathen religion will have been forgotten, 
and the ruined temp!e will be regarded as 
a meaningless heap of stone, piled there 
by some chance or freak of nature. So 
thought the o!d monk. Alas for hm, if 
in spirit he should revisit the spot he loved 
so much. He would find that time and the 
rough hand of man have left but a ruin 
of the cathedral he deemed imperishable, 
and, sadder still, he would find the crowd of 
pilgrims and of students gathering to the 
famous shrine and monastery represented 
by a few aged peasants of the neigh- 
bourhood, come to pay their vows af this 


spot from half-mechanical habit, and some 


chance tourist, who has heard of the ancient 
glory of the place. So passes the glory of 


the church, no less than the glory of the 
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world, andeven the religions of the world 
have their day and cease to be: 

And is this all the lesson of Patrick’s 
Well ? 

I only quoted half that line from Tenny- 


son just now. True it is that the old 
order changes, but it only changes to yield 
place to new, and 
God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
There is a message of hope, as well as of 
sadness, in this lovely little scene of autumn 
woods, ruined shrine, and dying tree. 
For though the chapel which Patrick built, 
and the cross he reared are sunk into 
ruin, the well is there as clear and 
pure as on that day ages ago when he 
baptised his converts with its waters. 
Still the springs rise from the rocky depth, 
and bubble to the surface, as they have 
been doing all through the centuries, 
and though the work of man’s hand is pass- 
ing away, and the spot in which he wor- 
shipped is left desolate, still the living 
water, given by the Father of all, rises 
and flows away to the quiet river and so to 
the distant sea. ‘‘ The water that I shall 
give shall become in him a well of water, 
springing into eternal life.’ In every 
human soul there is such a fount of living 
water. It may be only the feeblest jet, 
almost choked by the accumulated refuse 
of a life ill-spent ; it may be a deep silent 
pool, in which the man’s whole nature 
has its root, and which feeds his whole 
being, though its existence is not suspected 
by the careless eye ; or it may be a beauti- 
ful fountain, rising fair and bright in the 
sunlight, so that all can se2 its flow and 
marvel at the spiritual loveliness of that 
soul. But it is always there, this well of 
living water, like that Heavenly word 
of which the Hebrew writer spoke, it is not 
far from us, that we should have to seek 
for it; it is not in the heaven above us, 
that we should have to go thither to bring it 
down, but it is very nigh unto us, in our 
very heart, It is the one thing which does 
not change or pass away. Our little 
systems may ; they may become like broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water, but there 
is ever an influx into our hearts from 
the source of all light and all life, the God 
who will be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth. This living water is alone eternal 
and unchangeable ; all the religions of this 
world are but the vessel swhich man has 
fashioned, and into which he pours water 
which God has given him. The forms of 
these alter from age to age, even as the 
forms of the vessels from which we drink 
alter; but the water is always flowing 
from the source. There is no religion, be 
it ever so strange to our thought and re- 
mote from our own belief, which has not 
met the need of some human soul, and been 
the expression of that soul’s aspiration 
after the highest of which it could con- 
ceive. And there is no religion, however 
grand or however ancient, which will not 
pass away if it cease to meet that human 
need, or to embody truly that quest of 
the human for the Divine. But the reli- 
gious spirit im man will never pass away; 
it is the one enduring reality, the unchang- 
ing substance behind and under all the 
changing accidents of form. The vessel 
may be shattered; but the spring remains ; 
the form may change from age to age, but 
the spirit abides, Dora MELLONE: 


BRAHMO-BOYS’ SCHOOL IN 
CALCUTTA. 


An APPEAL: 


Tae Brahmo Somaj represents the 
Theistic Church in India. The progress 
and work of this movement—making head- 
way against gross idolatry and superstition 
—during the last seventy-four years have 
been very considerable. The beneficial 
influence of the Brahmo Somaj is manifest 
all over India, and in spheres social, intel- 
lectual and religious. Al] this may not 
be unknown to the readers of this paper. 

At present, the proper education of 
Brahmo-boys has become a question of 
momentous importance with those inter- 
ested in the welfare of the Brahmo Somaj. 
The future of the Brahmo Somaj—indeed 
of the cause of Theism in India—depends 
on the satisfactory solution of this grave 
problem that engages the serious attention 
of every thoughtful member of the Brahmo 
community. 

In the absence of any institution main- 
tained expressly for the education of the 
Brahmo - boys—they had, hitherto, to 
study in the same school with boys who 
professed idolatry or no religion at all— 
and were often of indifferent morals. Unfor- 
tunately, the undenominational character 
of the public schools debars all religious 
training, and the laxity in this direction 
has often been sore regretted by many a 
parent. 

In order to meet this long-felt want, 
some members of the Brahmo Somaj have 
started an institution called the “* Brahmo- 
boys’ Boarding and Day School’’—where, 
alongside, thorough general education, 
religious training is imparted to the boys. 
It has been calculated that in order to 
conduct the School efficiently a yearly 
expense of at least £400 is necessary. 
An institution conducted on a theistic 
basis, and receiving as students only 
the sons of the members of the Brahmo 
Somaj and sympathisers, cannot be ex- 
pected to be self-supporting at once. 
Provision will therefore have to be made 
to maintain it for a least three years 
before the School can’meet its own expenses. 
Tne difficulty now lies in the raising of 
funds, specially as wealthy people are few 
and far between in the Brahmo Somaj. 

In the interest of the cause of Theism in 
India this earnest appeal for aid is made 
to the generous public, and specially to all 
sympathetic Unitarians and lib eral Christ- 
ians in Great Britain. Any contribution, 
however small, will be gratefully accepted. 

Contributions may be forwarded through 
Rev. W. Copetanp Bowisr, Secretary 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
Essex Hall, Essex street, Strand, London 
W.C., or direct to Dr. J. N. Mirra, M.B. 
M.R.C.P. (Lond.),Secretary, Brahmo-Boys’ 
Boarding and Day School, 210 to 215, 
Cornwallis-street, Calcutta. 


Drupcery is the grey angel of success. 
The main secret of any success we may 
hope to rejoice in is in that angel’s keeping. 
—W. G. Gannett. 

In no selfspun cocoon of prudence wound, 

He by the touch of men was best inspired, 
And caught his native greatness at rebound 

From generosities itself had fired, 

J, R; Lowell: 


REMINISCENCES 
oF RicHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG: 


Loox1ne back over the vanished years, I 
recall the time when Mr, Armstrong began 
his ministry in the old High Pavement 
Chapel, Nottingham. On the first Sunday 
morning after his settlement he entered 
tke pulpit, then approached by a door 
opening from the vestry—a young man, 
pale and slim, wearing, besides his gown, 
the white bands of a Presbyterian minister: 

It was by no means an easy task that 
he attempted ; but of his experiences and 
difficulties I must not speak ; Ican simply 
tell of his ministry as it appeared to me, 
one of the youths of his congregation. 

Shortly after he commenced work, he 
held a week evening class for the study 
of the New Testament. It was not very 
largely attended, but he requested all 
present, who cared to do so, to write their 
recollection of what he had taught. Three 
persons responded—Charles and Herbert 
Perry, and myself. 

We remained after the other members 
of the class, and went through our papers 
with him. Before long a fourth joined us 
for a while—Christopher J. Street: 

From that time we took great interest 
in all that he told us, and followed his 
preaching with increasing care. For 
several years our chief pleasure was con- 
nected with the chapel and its institutions: 
I ought to mention that among those who 
shared our congregational pursuits was 
Lawrence Scott, our friendship with whom 
was afterwards to ripen into closest inti- 
macy at Manchester New College. 

When I call to mind those distant days, 
it always seems amazing to me that so 
few of our young people to-day seek the 
advantage and enjoyment to be found in 
the associations and themes of our places 
of worship. 

Mr, Armstrong gave us, in his class, 
some outline of New Testament criticism, 
reverently and carefully, boldly facing the 
various problems, and teaching us to look 
for the foundation of religion elsewhere 
than in Biblical texts, 

Our New Testament reading did not 
continue, I believe, more than two winters, 
for it became necessary to institute some 
other form of week evening meeting, but 
I remember that before the class dispersed, 
about Easter, its members were invited 
to attend a special communion service. 
It had by that time been determined that 
Charles Perry (afterwards, until his un- 
timely death, minister of Hope-street 
Church) and I should enter M.N.C., and 
so that purpose being in view, Mr. Arm- 
strong read classics withus. H's influence 
upon us was exerted not only from the 
pulpit, but in close personal intercoufse. 

What we had gained from him we 
both realised when we entered upon our 
College life. He had quietly led us to 
such thoughts of God, and Christ, and 
earthly duty, that the transition from 
the old reliance upon the Word of Serip- 
ture to rationalism brought us no shock. 
He saved us from the periods of doubt 
and insecurity that so many had to pass 
painfully through, and we were grateful 
to him: : 

His ministry commenced when the 
results of Biblical criticism had passed 
from being the concern of scholars only 
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to the reading members of congregations, 
and were assumed in pulpit teaching. To 
some persons, especially to those who 
were advanced in years, his exposition and 
preaching probably proved inconclusive, if 
not painful; but I can testify from 
personal knowledge that it was surprising 
how many of his older hearers were led 
to share his views, and consequently to 
strengthen his ministry. 

For us, who were young, his teaching 
was a revelation. But it was not in 
matters affecting Biblical criticism, or the 
basal notions of religious belief, that he 
exercised his only influence. 

He was radical in thought, and pre- 
pared to follow truth, when it was 
adequately attested truth, but he did not 
tush into change for the sake of novelty. 
Above all, he never forgot that he was a 
minister of religion. Wherever they might 
find him—in his own home, by the fire- 
side of a friend, in controversy, on a 
secularist platform, or ata political meet- 
ing—his people might be sure that no 
word or act would bring discredit upon 
the High Pavement Chapel. 

As I think of the past, I may truly say 
that it was this sufficiency for every 
occasion that won our respect, and 
endeared him to us: And we were in- 
fluenced also by his judicious restraint. 
In the seventies a materialistic wave 
affected the country and was not without 
effect upon our churches, and many men 
discarded first one thing and then another 
to show their independence of tradition. 
He had too firm a belief, and too sure a 
reverence for all that was venerable, to 
yield to the prevalent temptation. 

Although those who knew Mr. Arm- 
strong intimately learned to understand 
and value his high qualities, he had a 
constitutional reserve, which prevented 
him from being appreciated on slight 
acquaintance. 

But if the surface cordiality, which 
carries SO many men to popularity, did 
not greatly aid him, he had one attribute 
which stood him in good stead. He 
possessed absolute sincerity. His word 
was his bond. If he expressed pleasure, 
or appeared to take interest, you might 
be assured of the reality of his sentiments. 

And now that the years, all too few, of 
his crowded life are ended, and we shall 
see his face no more, can we still affirm 
that what we held him to be, in our 
youthful enthusiasm, he was right to the 
close ? Were we justified in the estimate 
we formed of him ? 

Thankfully can we answer Yes. 

He grew with time and stern demand, 
filled many functions, and rose to the 
position of an acknowledged leader amongst 
us; but his loyalty to truth remained, his 
strict mode of life, his evident sincerity, 
his reforming zeal, and his love of God. 

~Too soon, alas! he has gone from us, 
and I must sorrowfully confess that for 
me a place is vacant, which can never be 
filled again on earth. 

F, W. Sran ey. 


To CorRESPONDENTS. — Letters, &c.; 
received from A.L.B:; EH. P.B., G:B., 
Bopp o- bu: C. H.C., E. Bees 2: Hs G., 
W.M.G:; Wel. J..- A.3M., “JM. My 
‘2 E. 0.; F. Be R. Rex E.L;: H. Ty; Ss. W: 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMA. 


THERE is a beautiful story in a book 
called ‘* Philochristus,’’ which is sup- 
posed to be told by one of the disciples 
who was with Jesus. It tells how the dis- 
ciples were going out fishing on the Lake 
of Galilee, and how Jesus came to the shore 
of the lake and got into one of the boats 
and went out with them. ‘‘ And Jesus 
mused and ceased not, while we rowed out 
into the deep and busied ourselves with 
casting our nets. But so it was that, as 
we rowed and drifted hither and thither 
in our fishing, we were carried very close 
to the coast, where the rocks came straight 
down to the sea after the manner of a 
wall; and suddenly we heard a piteous 
sound as of bleating. When we looked 
up we saw a lamb, which had strayed from 
the flock, and had come to stand upon a 
ledge in the rock, exceeding narrow, so 


that it could not go forward, neither knew 


it how to turn back; but there it stood, and 
bleated often and piteously, so that our 
hearts were sorry for the creature, and we 
would fain have helped it, but knew not 
how; for there was not space to land. 
But while we hung upon our oars not know- 
ing what to do, Peter cried out, ‘ The 
shepherd cometh,’ and presently we all 
discerned him, very high up, and clamber- 
ing from rock to rock for to reach the lamb. 
And when we all shouted and beckoned to 
him he straightway understood us, and 
coming down, though with much ado, 
took the lamb on his shoulders, and bore 
it safely away. Hereat we were all well 
content ; but when I looked on Jesus his 
face shone with an exceeding joy, too great, 
methought, for so small a matter, so that 
I marvelled. For there was no more in 
his countenance the look of one question- 
ing, but rather of one gazing upon the 
glory of God. Then when we had hauled in 
the net he gave command that we should 
row back to Capernaum.”’ 

The story tells that Jesus had been 
troubled by seeing a very passionate and 
bad sort of man, and by seeing him hated 
and ill-treated by everyone ; only one man 
spoke civilly and kindly to him, and as 
soon as he did so, Barachiah’s insolent 
and angry temper sank down, and he bes 
haved better. When Jesus saw the lamb 
and the shepherd he saw a _ parable, 
which gave him joy and comfort, and 
made his face brighten, ‘‘ as of one gazing 
upon the glory of God.’? Perhaps the 
words of the Psalm came to him, ‘‘ I have 
gone astray like a lost sheep; seek thy 
servant ; for I do not forget thy command- 
ment ’” ; or perhaps he thought of Isaiah’s 
words, ‘* All we like sheep have gone 
astray ; we have turned everyone to his 
own way ’’; or of the words of Ezekiel, 
‘** As a shepherd seeketh out his flock in 
the day that he is among his sheep that 
are scattered, so will I seek out my sheep, 
and will deliver them out of all places 
where they have been scattered in the 
cloudy and dark day.’’ He thought of 
the cross and angry man, of whom every- 
one despaired ; ‘and of how, after some 
kind and gentle words, he turned to the 
kind man, and became gentler. And he 
saw that when the poor little lamb had 
run away from the flock, and got into 


danger, it cried for the shepherd, and then \ 


the shepherd came seeking it, and found 
and saved it. 

And he knew that it is the same with 
all of us who have done wrong and gone 
astray like the lamb—the Shepherd seeks 
us too, and when we turn and cry for help, 
God, our Shepherd, comes; comes and gives 
us just the help we want. But till we 
turn and call to him we do not know that 
he is seeking us; he lets us learn by what 
we have to suffer ; and till we have learnt, 
and long to go back and wander no more, 
he watts. So it was with the poor lad in 
the story of the Prodigal Son: when his 
sufferings had brought him to himself 
again he said, *‘ I will arise and go to my 
Father, and will say unto him, Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and before 
thee, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son: make me as one of thy hired 
servants.’ And when his father saw him 
he ran and fell on his neck and kissed him, 
and welcomed him back with great joy. 
That is a parable of what God does with 
us all. 

Perhaps it may have been some little 
scene like that on the lake which put into 
Jesus’ mind the parable of the lost sheep. 
sheep: Here it is :-— 

** What man of you, having an hundred 
sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not 
leave the ninety and nine in the wilder- 
ness, and go after that which is lost, until 
he find it? And when he hath found 
it he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing, 
and when he cometh home, he calleth 
together his friends and neighbours, say- 
ing unto them, Rejoice with me, for I 
have found my sheep which was lost. I 
say unto you, that likewise joy shall be 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine just per- 
sons which need no repentance.”’ 

And as the hymn says :— 

There is joy in heaven 
When the sheep that went astray 
Turns again to virtue’s way. 

In the land where Jesus lived the sheep 
were not driven by the shepherd, but he 
went before, and they followed him ; they 
knew and loved and trusted him, and 
had no fear. In our country they are 
usually driven; but gently and carefully. 
But last summer in Scotland I met an old 
shepherd coming down the road with his 
dog, and all his sheep following him, just 
asin Palestine. I stopped to look at them, 
and said, ‘* Your sheep follow you, then ?”’ 
He answered, ‘‘Oh, aye! they know 
the good shepherd.’’ I watched them as 
they trotted fearlessly down the road after 
him, and thought, ‘‘ The Lord is my Shep- 
herd, I shal] not want. He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth 
me beside the still waters. : . . I will fear 
no evil; for thou art with me; thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me.’’ 

GertTRuDE MARTINEAU. 


Look in his face to meet thy neighbour’s 
soul, 
Not on his garments to detect a hole. 
O.-W. Holmes. 


ApoveE all, let the laws bear broadly on 
their front the impress of justice and 
humanity, so that the moral sense of the 
community may become their sanction.— 
Channing. 
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FROM LIFE TO LIFE. 


Tue record, which we publish this week, 
of the life of RicHarp Acitanp ARM- 
STRONG leaves many things of necessity 
unsaid, and attempts no estimate of his 
character or his achievements. It has 
simply tried to tell some of the chief 
things he did, and to give some impression 
of the strength and earnestness of his 
nature. The memorial services on Satur- 
day and Sunday bore witness to the 
depth of his influence and the honour and 
affection with which he was regarded. 

We have felt that it was a happy end- 
ing to such a life, though he had only 
passed his three score years, and the other 
ten at least we surely thought were yet to 
be. But we know his mind, that he was 
fearless and well content. In the mystery 
of the Divine Love he. was willing to be 
wherever he might be led, and was ready 
for any call of the Unseen, as he was on 
the field of earthly duty. Indeed it was 
with ‘the keenest interest and reverent 
expectation that he looked forward to 
what might be hereafter, the more so 
because he had so keen a delight in the 
sublimity and beauty of this world. That 
is an aspect of his life on which the 
memoir does not touch. But whoever had 
been with him on holiday, or heard him 
speak of the voyages he had made and 
countries he had visited, of Norway or 
Iceland, of Newfoundland or the St. 
Lawrence, of Palestine, where he once 
was among the lovely flowers, or any 
beautiful place nearer home, would realise 
how full of intense enjoyment his life had 
been, in spite of all its pain, and how 
good he found it to be alive in this 
universe of Gop. There was a merriment, 
a pleasure in innocent games, a humour, 
and with it all a wonderful depth of 
tenderness and aflection, which few sus- 
pected who saw only the face of the 
stern fighter, or heard the measured but 
always strenuous voice in the day of strife. 
And all this was natural in him, as the 
innocence of childhood, because he did 
verily believe in Gop, and the sus- 


ever - present was @ 


taining, Love 
great reality in his life. Thus he 
looked forward, as a child of the 


Spirit, to new visions of beauty and 
delight, of wonder and awe, to fresh 
experiences of glorious life, deeper insight, 
fresh strength and opportunity for service, 
the communion of more perfect love. 
And for him there could be no shadow 
of death, save only the sorrowful shadows 
of earthly separations. Yet these also 
were brought to rest, and touched with a 
secret tender light;.within the enfolding 
care of the Father’s perfect love. 

He was not tired of life—but simply 
ready, if it was to be so. He was indeed 
looking forward with eager interest to 
more work here, and to ever-growing 
happiness and peace in the circle of his 
friends. To one he wrote, within the last 
few days of conscious life :— 


I feel pretty confident of showing vigour 
and life again before long. And all the kind- 
ness that surrounds me is a mighty help. I 
believe in my heart that I have better and 
deeper preaching to do than I have hitherto 
managed. One’s insight into and sense of the 
reality of life seems to deepen with the years. 


Ah, yes! Better and deeper preaching he 
willdo. Of the new service to which he 
goes we cannot speak, but better and 
deeper preaching he now does and shall do 
in the hearts of many friends, sustaining 
them, making clearer things that were 
difficult, in the happiness of a constant 
affection, in the quiet watches of a hidden 
fellowship, and giving of his strength that 
many a one shall do better and braver 
work, because he has lived to encourage, 
to believe in, and to love his friends. 

Many friends in distant lands are 
grieving with us now, and joining in our 
tribute of gratitude, honour, and affec- 
tion. The last’ number of the Hervorming, 
the organ of our brethren in Holland in an- 
nouncing Mr. ArRMsTRONG’s death, speaks 
with warm sympathy of our loss, which 
is theirs also, for they held him in high 
honour. His presence at the annual 
meeting of the Protestantenbond at Utrecht 
during the South African War, and his 
address on that occasion, drew them to 
him with a special sympathy. From 
the editor of the Hervorming, and from 
Professor Oort, of Leiden, and Mr. 
HucenuHoitz, of Amsterdam, we have 
also received personal messages of warm 
sympathy. 

From Denmark also comes a_ voice, 
wishing ‘to join in the tribute of sorrow 
and gratitude. Miss WESTENHOLz writes 
on behalf of the Copenhagen congrega- 
tion, to whom Mr. Armstrone was from 
the first a faithful and helpful friend. 
And she adds :— 


Everyone knows how strong, how fearless, 
how righteous, and truth-loving Mr. Arm- 
strong was, but only to the stumbling, frail, 
and weak, was it given to realise how full 
of understanding, how tender and forbearing 
he was. Whenever his name is mentioned 
among them they will raise their voice “‘ and 
call him blessed.” 


And in another letter to the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie she writes :— 

His wisdom, his goodness, his strength, his 
beautiful helpfulness have supported us in 
the most wonderful way. The mere know- 
ledge that he was there within our reach has 

i been a great comfort. No one can lose more 
in him than we do. I feel deeply grateful 
that I have known him, his influence will live 
with me, and make—please God—a stronger, 
better labourer of me than I should have 
been if he had not crossed my path, 


And we, in our churches, who have lost 


so much in his departure, are we simply 


to mourn the leader who is gone, or shall 
we not rather gird up our strength, and 
determine that where we are now set to 
serve it shall be seen that he has not 
spoken and lived in vain ? 
pe 
These verses of a. hymn, written by 


the Rev. W. Gaskell, on the death of — 


a minister in the service of the Man- 
chester Domestic Mission, were sung at 
the Memorial services on Saturday and 
Sunday, and surely never with more 
perfect fitness. 


Calmly, calmly lay him down, 
He hath fought a noble fight 
He hath battled for the right, 

He hath won the fadeless crown. 


Memories, all too bright for tears, 
Crowd around us from the past : 
He was faithful to the last, 

Faithful through the toilsome years. 


All that makes for human good, 
Freedom, righteousness, and truth,— 
These, the objects of his youth, 

Unto age he still pursued. 


Strong and gentle was his soul, 
And it had a glorious might : 
Clouded minds it filled with light, 
Wounded spirits it made whole. 


Calmly, calmly lay him down : 
He hath fought a noble fight, 
He hath battled for’the right, 

He hath won the fadeless crown. 


a 


At a meeting of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
held at Essex Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon, the following resolution, moved 
from the Chair by Mr. David Martineau, 
in the absence of the President, and 
seconded by Mr. Stanton W. Preston, was 
unanimously passed :— 


“ That this Committee has heard with pro- 
found grief of the death of the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, a Past-President of the Associa- 
tion, and for many years a wise and faithful 
ally in its work at home and abroad. ‘To the 
invaluable services rendered by him as 
Minister, Counsellor, and Leader, he added 
specially those of a Writer and Lecturer un- 
surpassed among us for clear, scholarly, and 
convincing argument on behalf of the princi- 
ples for which the Association stands. In 
the hour of our sorrow we are thankful that, 
though death has deprived us of the living 
voice that appealed so strongly to our minds. 
and hearts, he has left an imperishable le 
not only in his writings, but also in the 
memory of his unselfish and untiring devotion 
to human needs, his unswerving fidelity to 
ee ak and his constant trust in the living 

od. 

‘‘ Desiring thus to place on record our deep 
sense of the worth of our beloved Coll e 
we would also respectfully tender to his widow 


bereavement,” 


and family our sincere sympathy in their 
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Sn Memoriam 
RICHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG. 


THE life of which some record is to be 
attempted here was from the days of 
early manhood strenuous in purpose and 
happy mm manifold achievement. Nur- 
tured in a home familiar with the high 
aims of a generous humanity, a lolty 
standard of duty and self-sacrifice, the 
calls to service of a new generation found 

a ready spirit, eager to be doing, and not 
afraid to suffer for the sake of truth and 
righteousness or in any helpful ministry 
of human needs. Looking back now on 
little more than sixty years, one sees the 
growth of a strong and noble nature, the 
unfolding of powers dedicated to the 
highest service, and, after many tasks 
fearlessly accomplished, the rich harvest 
of a soul happy in a great wealth of 
affection and a calmness of faith, for 
which that divine ‘peace, which we call 
death, could be indeed nothing 

but a covered way, 

Which opens into light. 

Richard Acland Armstrong was born 

Feb. 5, 1843, at Clifton, Bristol, the son 
of a Unitarian minister, who was formerly 
a clergyman, but had left the Church for 
conscience’ sake. The Rev. George Arm- 
strong, his father, was of a lLeinster 
family, and was born at Drogheda in 
1792. Aiter graduation at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, he was ordained in 1815 
a clergyman in the Church of Ireland, 
and resided for some years in Dublin. 
In 1824, although already troubled by 
doctrinal difficulties and scruples on the 
subject of subscription, he accepted the 
incumbency of Bangor, Co. Down. But 
he was not destined to remain long in that 
country parsonage. His doubts became 
more insistent, and finally, in 1826, after 
reading some essays and sermons of Chan- 
ning’s, he decided that he must leave the 
Church. He then lived for some years in 
retirement, entering into correspondence 
with Channing and with leading English 
Unitarians, and notably with Blanco White, 
whom his example and clear insight into 
the demands of consistency impelled to 
the momentous step of leaving the house- 
hold of Archbishop Whately. In 1838, 
two years after his first wife’s death, the 
Rey. George Armstrong became minister 
of Lewin’s Mead, in Bristol, for the first 
two years as co-pastor with Dr. Lant 
Carpenter, and afterwards alone. In the 
year following his settlement he preached 
‘the annual sermon of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association in Little 
Portland-street Chapel, his subject being 
“The Simplicity of Godliness.” Next 
year he married, as his second wife, Miss 
Frances Acland, of a well-known West of 
_ England family, and their home became a 
centre of beneficent influence and eager 
interest in the cause of freedom and en- 
lightenment, especially devoted to the 
cause of anti-slavery in America. 

Such was the atmosphere in which their 
son Richard and his three sisters grew up. 
The boy was sent first to Dr. Wreford’s 
school in Bristol, and afterwards to Mr. 
Malleson’s, at Hove. In 1857, when he 


was fourteen, his father died, but his home 
remained at Clifton until the end of his 
college course; 


At College: 


In 1860 Richard Armstrong went up to 
London and entered University Hall as a 
student of Manchester New College. 
Among his fellow-students who became 
life-long friends were Enfield Dowson, 
Edwin Odgers, Ambrose Blatchford, Estlin 
Carpenter, Philip Wicksteed, and David 
and John Stirling Ainsworth. In 1863 he 
took his B.A. degree with honours in Latin 
and Philosophy, and then followed the 
three years’ theological course under the 
quickening influence of J. J. Tayler and 
James Martineau: For the last two years 
of his course he was a Hibbert Scholar, 
and then, in the autumn of. 1866, he 
settled, as minister of the second Non- 
subscribing Church at Banbridge, co. 
Down, by a curious coincidence in the 
very county which had been the scene, 
forty years earlier, of his father’s renun- 
ciation of his brilliant prospects in the 
Church. 

Of the earnest purpose with which 
Richard Armstrong left college and 
entered upon the ministry, we may be 
well assured from the whole tenor of his 
after years of service; and there is one 
record of intimate experience, which we 
cannot be mistaken in connecting with 
himself and that period of his life. In 
his essay on ‘‘God and the Soul,” pub- 
lished in 1896, he wrote in the chapter on 
“* God Revealed as Love ’? :— 


I knew aman some thirty years ago who 

was troubled in spirit through grievous things, 
and the world seemed dark to him and almost 
without God. And in his care and pain he 
went out at night on to a lonely common and 
stood beside a great stone quarry. And the 
stars were in the heavens, and in their eternal 
silence looked down upon him, And there 
and then he knew that God was with him, and 
felt that living touch of God upon his spirit. 
And rarely since then has he felt God quite 
so near. But the memory of that moment of 
vision has remained with him always, and it 
has made him more sure of God than any 
argument ; nor when he has recalled that 
moment, has he been able to doubt that that 
was a true revelation of the Eternalto him in 
his weakness and his need. 
So from the first, as he took up his. life- 
work, he had that deep assurance of the 
Divine Love in his heart, and as the 
years advanced he grew in power to 
vindicate the truth of his great thoughts 
of God, and became the teacher and 
helper of many in their need. 


In Ireland. 


His first ministerial charge was only 
brief. He was at Banbridge hardly longer 
than his father was at Bangor, but he 
learnt much in those two years: He was 
twenty-three when he settled in Ireland, 
and in the following year he had the hap- 
piness of taking his wife, Clara, daughter 
of the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, to share 
his new home. 

At Banbridge he had his first experience 
of a public debate under somewhat ex- 
citing circumstances,-for he had ten 
Orthodox parsons arrayed against him in 
defence of the authority of the Bible, in a 
hall supposed to seat 400, into which over 
700 were crowded: The debate began at 
7.30 and lasted until 2.15 a.m., when, as 
has been told once before in these columns 
(September 28, 1889) the majority declared 
a glorious victory for ‘the ten,” and 
carried off the chief of them in triumph 


on the shoulders of an Orangeman on the 
one side and a Catholic chimney-sweep on 
the other. On another occasion the young 
heretic, who believed in freedom and in 
neither Protestant nor Catholic ascendency, 
had his windows smashed by an Orange 
mob, and altogether he learnt lessons in 
toleration and equity which served him in 
good stead in after years. When, in 
1868, Gladstone moved his resolution on 
Trish disestablishment in the House of 
Commons, it was supported by only one 
petition from an Irish Protestant ecele- 
siastical body, the Antrim Presbytery, to 
which Banbridge belonged, and it was 
Armstrong who moved its adoption at the 
meeting of the Presbytery. 

At the beginning of 1869 Armstrong 
accepted a Hibbert Fellowship, and was 
contemplating a period of further study, 
when, in the August of that same year, 
another call came to him, to succeed the 
Rev. P. W. Clayden as minister of the 
High Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, and 
this he was unable to refuse. 


At Nottingham. 


Mr. Armstrong’s ministry at Nottingham 
lasted nearly fifteen years. There his four 
sons were born, and his only daughter 
died. His mother also came from Clifton 
with her daughters, to live there, and in 
her old age had the happiness of seeing 
her son in that position of great influence, 
and being near him until her death 
brought the second great sorrow of those 
years. 

The High Pavement congregation was 
one of the most influential in our whole 
community, and held a very high place in 
the-town. The connection of the Taylers, 
Enfields, Pagets, and others of kindred 
spirit with the congregation, gave it a 
character of its own, and most precious of 
all to the young minister was the presence 
and the constant friendship of Mrs. Turner, 
Dr. Martineau’s cousin, widow of the Rev. 
Henry Turner, whose early death, as he 
related long afterwards, had been the 
turning-point in his religious life, calling 
the young engineer to devote himself to 
the ministry of religion. 

Mr. Armstrong was twenty-six when he 
went to Nottingham. He quickly made 
his mark asa strong preacher, and in the 
social and public life of the town. Of 
what he was to some of the young men 
in the congregation the Rev. F. W. Stanley 
tells in another column. Another friend, 
who grew up under his influence in those 
days, speaks of the impression made by 
his deep moral earnestness. As a religious 
teacher of the young, his _ striking 
characteristics were the spirit of rever- 
ence, devotion, awe, and his ‘“con- 
structive method,’’ an example of which 
may be seen in those “Lessons in Re- / 
ligion” published in the first two 
numbers of Teachers’ Notes, October, 
1877, and January, 1878, and afterwards 
issued as a little book by the Sunday 
School Association. The friend who refers 
to his experience in this matter says it 
was only incidentally that his teaching 
of the young proved destructive of 
“creeds outworn,” simply by passing 
them by and setting thought upon a 
higher plane. Thus he found afterwards, 
having relatives both in the Church of 
England and the Church of Rome, and 
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being brought into close contact with 
what was most winning in both, ‘“ music, 
colour, emotion, and artistic ceremony, 
and kindly talk from genial clerics of 
culture, sympathy and social position,” 
yet, ““when it came to the real pith of 
the matter, the deep grave sincere 
religious influence of Mr. Armstrong’s 
words and manner, and the high aim of 
his teaching of the positive and con- 
structive side easily outweighed them all.” 

He was not able to take regular part 
in Sunday-school work, though it was a 
constant and deep interest to him, and 
he was devoted in his week-night teaching, 
and in the earnestness with which he en- 
deavoured to lead up the young people to 
special services of dedication and en- 
trance upon full church membership. He 
was the mainstay of the Young Men’s 
Debating Society, and impressed upon 
them his high ideals in political and social 
life and interest in noble literature. 

As a preacher he was quickly recog- 
nised aS a man of power, and his congre- 
gation determined that he should have a 
larger opportunity. So in October, 1874, 
the foundation-stone of the present 
noble church was laid, and the dear old 
chapel, which was hidden away from the 
street, was superseded by a Gothic 
building designed to seat 900 people, 
standing clear on the High Pavement, for 
every passer-by to see. The new building 
was dedicated in April, 1876, when the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Charles 
Beard on ‘‘The House of God.’ Dr. 
Martineau was there, and spoke at the 
evening meeting, recalling the memories 
of his early association with Nottingham, 
above alluded to. On the following 
Sunday Mr. Armstrong preached his opening 
sermons, on “ Man’s Need,’’ and ‘‘ God’s 
Love,”’ the need being the increase in us 
of true religion, which “ must not satisfy 
the suffering heart alone, or recommend 
itself only to the thinking head; it must 
nerve the hand for noble toil, it must 
make holy all our activities, it must fashion 
out a will at one with righteousness.”’ 
And in “‘God’s Love’’ he found the per- 
fecting of such religion. 


“God is Love.” For me that. is enough. 
It is all in all that I desire. When once I 
realise its force, it comprises all that in my 
most exacting moments I ask of destiny. It 
fills my heart. with peace that rises often to 
rejoicing triumph, It explains to my head, 
so far as it can be explained, the riddle of the 
great and everlasting universe. It gives tomy 
will, whenever in my soul I realise its mean- 
ing, the power to do the right, come what 
temptation may. It is to my whole manhood, 
and to every part thereof, joy, and confidence, 
and strength. 


So he was testing the supreme truth on 
which his ministry rested to the end, and 
with growing insight and thankful trust. 
In the strength of it he engaged, in 
September, 1878, in a twonights’ public 
debate with Charles Bradlaugh, who was 
ten years his senior, on “Is it Reasonable 
to Worship God?” in which at the outset 
he said that it was as though he were 
called upon to prove that his dearest 
friend was worthy to be loved. The 
debate was, of course, simply a demon- 
stration of the two irreconcilable positions, 
but it was exceptional from the perfect 
temper maintained throughout, and Mr. 
Bradlaugh wrote of it to his daughter, 
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after the first night, as the pleasantest in 
which he had ever been engaged. A 
verbatim report was afterwards published 
by the Freethought Publishing Company, 
with a preface by Mr. Armstrong, and it 
was translated into Dutch by a Liberal 
Protestant minister. 

This was the most conspicuous of Mr. 
Armstrong’s public vindications of his 
faith; but he was in constant touch with 
the secularists of the town, and his strong, 
fearless thought and perfect fairness, to- 
gether with his devoted public work, gained 
for him their warm admiration and a ready 
hearing. At one time he would go down 
after his Sunday evening service into the 
Market-place and speak from their plat- 
form on the religious aspects of life. 

The record of Mr. Armstrong’s work as 
social reformer in Nottingham and after- 
wards in Liverpool, would be of the 
deepest interest, if it could be adequately 
written. At Nottingham, by his unobtru- 
sive, but powerful, influence he raised the 
whole organisation of the Liberal party 
to a higher level. ‘‘He, more than any- 
one,’’ so a friend with intimate knowledge 
testifies, “created a wide popular democratic 
organisation in place of the previous 
management by little cliques,’” and made 
it “clean, honest, high-minded, so that 
any self-respecting man or woman could 
enter and take part.’’ (One instance of 
this influence was the breaking up of the 
system of ward committee meetings held 
in public-houses, with the accompaniment 
of drink, and transference of the meetings 
to school-rooms, &c.) ‘‘In a thousand 
ways he raised the tone and methods of 
the party and of public life and the 
administration of town council, guardians, 
school board, and parliamentary repre- 
sentation. Always taking a leading but 
unostentatious part in the work, deferring 
to others in business matters, but always 
quietly saying the word in committee or 
in public needed to keep down the base 
in man and teach high thought.”’ 

He was a leader in the cause of tem- 
perance and social purity, and fearless ser- 
mons of his against betting, bribery, drink 
and kindred evils stirred public opinion 
profoundly, and, in a printed form, had a 
very wide circulation. Such preaching 
doubtless drove some members from the 
chapel, who could not bear that a man 
should prophesy anything but smooth 
things; but, added to his platform and 
other work, it gained for him a high place of 
honour and influence in the life of the 
town. Education was always a great 
interest of his, and he took an active 
part in establishing and fostering the 
University extension movement, out of 
which grew the present fine University 
College. 

While his influence grew in Nottingham 
it was also widely felt in our churches 
throughout the country, and he took his 
place in the front rank of our ministry. 
In 1873 he preached the annual sermon 
for the London Domestic Mission, and in 
1880 for the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. In the previous year he had 
been. called to the Chair of the Sunday- 
School Association. In 1876 he stood by 
Harry Rawson and Lindsey Aspland, sup- 
porting their motion for the publication of 
Theodore Parker’s works by our Associa- 
tion, and constantly at the Whitsuntide 
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meetings and in the administration of his 
own District Association made his power 
felt as aclear-sighted and determined up- 
holder of broad liberal principles, and a 
living religious faith. When, in 1887, the ten 
lectures on ‘‘ Positive Aspects of Unitarian 
Christianity’ were given in London, the 
first lecture, on ‘¢ The Affirmation of God,” 
was assigned to him, and in the following 
year, at the first meeting of the National 
Conference in Liverpool, he read a paper 
entitled, ‘‘ By what practical means can 
our Churches best enlarge and extend 
their religious influence ? ’’ and answered 
that, in the first place, the great need was 
not for more machinery, but for deeper 
inward religious life. 

To the Nottingham period belongs his 
translation from the Dutch of Knappert’s 


manual of “ The Religion of Israel,’’ and 
the little volume on ‘Latter Day 
Teachers,’ published in 1881, being 


Sunday evening lectures on John Stuart 
Mill, Matthew Arnold, Theodore Parker, 
Tyndall, and on Farrar’s “ Life of Christ” 
and of ‘‘ Paul.” These are examples of one 
aspect of his preaching which attracted 
great numbers of hearers. 

In 1880, ‘after the cessation of the 
Theological Review, Mr, Armstrong estab- 
lished the Modern Review as a quarterly, 
in which, among other things, his article 
on ‘ Overstrain in Education ’’ appeared. 
This was reprinted by Mr. Samuel Smith, 
M.P., for distribution among members of 
the House of Commons, and had a very 
wide influence. But Mr. Armstrong had 
undertaken too great a burden of work. 
After the first two years he passed on the 
editorship of the Modern to the late 
Robert Crompton Jones, and two years 
later, feeling that a change was necessary, 
if the efficiency of his work was to be 
maintained, he left Nottingham for Liver- 
pool. There, as minister of Hope-street 
Church, he succeeded his old pupil, Charles 
Perry, whose untimely death had cut 
short a career of great promise: It was 
with great pain that Mr. Armstrong 
severed his connection with Nottingham, 
preaching his farewell sermons on March 
30, 1884; but the ties of affection which 
bound him to the congregation remained 
unbroken to the end. Only last year he 
took part in the dedication of the 
memorial window to Mr. Clayden in the 
High Pavement Chapel, and in the 
autumn his friends were delighted once 
more to attend a course of lectures by 


all 


him, those six week-night lectures on ~ 


** Agnosticism and Theism in the Nine- 
teenth Century,’’ which he gave at North- 
ampton and Nottingham on behalf of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 


At Liverpool. 


On Sunday, April 20, 1884, Mr. Arm- 
strong preached his first sermon as minister 
of Hope-street Church, being then forty- 
one years of age. On the following 


Thursday evening a welcome soiree was 
held, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
William Bowring, who now, in this year 
of bereavement, is again chairman of the 
congregation. - 

Of the twenty crowded: years of Mr. 
Armstrong’s Liverpool ministry, it is 
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was first consecrated by the ministry for 
eight years of James Martineau. One of 
his first duties was to publish a volume of 
sermons by his predecessor, with a memcir, 
which he could write with intimate know- 
ledge, and later in the year a smaller 
volume of Mr. Perry’s practical sermons, 
under the title, ‘‘ Spiritual Perspective.” 
The mere list of Mr. Armstrong’s own 
books shows how rich was the harvest of 
those years. In 1886 his little book on 
“Man’s Knowledge of God’’ was pub- 
lished, and a second revised edition two 
years later. This book worked out, for 
the instruction of young people, the main 
lines of his teaching on the fundamental 
truths of religion, first sketched in the 
““ Lessons in Religion’’ of 1877; and 
again ten years later, in 1896, he com- 
pleted his work by that essay on “God 


and the Soul,’’ which will remain, we 


believe, his chief contribution to the 
religious thought of his day. Both works 
were very warmly received, and have 
been of inestimable service. They were 
reviewed in highly appreciative terms by 
the Spectator, and from Cardinal Newman, 
to whom he had sent a copy of “ Man’s 
Knowledge of God,’’ Mr. Armstrong 


’ received a charming letter of thanks, 


recognising the service he had rendered 
to fundamental religious truth, in spite 
of what to the aged Cardinal, appeared 
painful error. ‘‘ God and the Soul ’’ has 
been very widely read in India as well as 
in this country, and only last year the 
popular sixpenny edition, with a new 
preface, was issued. 

In 1888, on the appearance of Dr. 
Martineau’s “Study of Religion,’’ Mr. 
Armstrong wrote in Tas InQuirER a series 
of articles on that great work, which 
were afterwards republished in 1900 as 
one of Clarke’s “Small Books on Great 
Subjects.’ In 1888 appeared also his 


- € Pulpit Studies from Robert Elsmere.’’ 


In 1895 he wrote the Life of Dr. 
Crosskey, and after this books and book- 
lets came in rapid succession :— 

1896.—“ God and the Soul” (second edition 
1898). 

1897.—Essex Hall Lecture on ‘The Signifi- 
cance of the Teaching of Jesus. 

1898.—“ Faith and Doubt in the Century’s 
Poeis,” a volume of lectures, part 
of the fruit of his regular ministry. 

1899.—“ Back to Jesus,’ an Appeal to 
Evangelical Christians. 

1901.—“ Makers of the Nineteenth Century,” 
a volume of lectures on leading men, 
and especially religious thinkers, 
ranging from Carlyle to Martineau. 

1903.—‘‘Come to me, O ye Children,” a 
volume of Sunday addresses. 

1904.—“ The Trinity and the Incarnation,” a 
study of doctrine both in its early 
formation and its medern develop- 
ments, 


In addition to these books should be 
mentioned the volumes of the ‘ Liver- 
pool Pulpit,’ begun in 1892, which he 
edited for three years in cordial co-opera- 
tion with the present Dean of Ely and 
the Rev. C. F. Aked, and for a year, 
with the Rev. R. Veitch in Dr. Stubbs’ 
place, when he had left Liverpool. Then 
followed for three years a monthly issue 
of Mr. Armstrong’s own sermons, as 
‘Sermons for the Day,” a publication re- 
sumed in 1902, and continued to the 
present time, the January number for 


this year containing that address on 


“Christianity and the State’’ given in 
the Liverpool Institute, Nov. 20, which 
was his last and one of bis finest utter- 
ances at a religious service. 

In 1885 Mr. Armstrong was the preacher 
at the second meeting of the National 
Conference of our churches, held in 
Birmingham, as on another occasion, hav- 
ing been invited to visit the States, he 
preached the sermon at the Nat:onal Con- 
ference of our American brethren at Sara- 
toga. At both meetings of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and other 
Religious Thinkers and Workers, in 
London, 1901, and at Amsterdam, 1903, he 
was one of the readers of papers, his sub- 
ject being ‘‘ Religious Thought in England 
at the Close of the Nineteenth Century,” 
and “The Conception of God es the Soul 
of all Souls.” And earlier in 1903, when 
the National Conference celebrated its 
majority by meeting again in Liverpool, 
he gave one of the devotional addresses. 
In his Conference sermon in 1885 he 
declared that our ideal of religious fellow- 
ship was of a church essentially free and 
catholic, and on this he dwelt again in a 
sermon to his own people on the Sunday 
after the 1903 Conference in the following 
passage :— 

We are in spirit and in fact, if not in out- 
ward organisation, one Free Catholic Church 
—the name which best of any ever suggested 
describes the true idealfof our Churchmanship— 
Free, each preacher and each worshipper before 
Gud and man to think his thought and speak 
his word and do his stroke as the divinely 
given essence of his inmost personality shall 
constrain him ; Catholic, all-embracing in sym- 
pathy, by a sentiment going down deeper than 
all creeds, opinions, and intellectual diver- 
gencies ;—a Free Catholic Church with a great 
and divine mission in these times of compro- 
mise and paltering with truth, a great mission 
entrusted to us by God to strike for sincerity 
and truthfulness in religion above all else, 
sincerity and truth brought to bear on the 
world’s sorrows and sins, weaknesses and blind 
perversities, that so we too may do our part 
towards bringing the blessed Kingdom of 
Heaven and God to earth and man. 

At that time he was still President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
having been appointed in 1902. His 
presidential address, before laying down 
the office, concluded with these words :— 

Whether it be or be not a convenient 
arrangement that this Association should 
listen to the appeal of churches that 
come to it soliciting financial aid is proper 
matter for unbiassed deliberation. But this 
at least is certain, that its response to such 
appeal can never endanger the freedom of 
any church, a freedom for which, by its 
tradition, its history, its fundamental and en- 
during principle, it is at least as jealous as any 
individual whatsoever in the Free Catholic 
Churches of Great Britain. 

A signal mark of the confidence re- 
posed in his ladership was the offer 
through him, by an anonymous friend, of 
an annual subscription of £1,000 to the 
funds of the Association, provided that 
other supporters would give an additional 
£2,000 for the extension of the work, and 
this was happily achieved. 

In Liverpool, as in Nottingham, Mr. 
Armstrong’ was undaunted in his efforts 
for moral and social reform, and by his 
personal influence became one of the chief 
powers making for righteousness in the 
city. What he did for temperance, for 
education, for the missions to the poor, 


for the rights of women, and in many 


other efforts of progress and reform cannot 
be recorded here, but one signal instance 
must not be passed over. Aiter years of 
patient “ vigilance” work he startled the 
city in 1890 by his pamphlet on ‘ The 
Deadly Shame of Liverpool,” followed in 
1892 by a second pamphlet, ‘‘Two Years 
Ago and Now: An Appeal to the Munici- 
pal Electors,” in which he dared to force 
upon public attention the disgraceful facts 
as to profligacy, and its close connection 
with the abuses of the drink traffic, 
tolerated at that time by the Watch Com- 
mittee and the magistrates. Thus he 
worked mightily for reforms ‘and a nobler 
standard of purity, and as to the result we 
refer our readers to the quotation from a 
leading article in the Liverpool Daily Post 
in Mr. Hargrove’s memcrial sermon. What 
it must have cost Mr. Armstrong to write 
and publish these pamphlets, what it did 
cost him in the alienation of friends, those 
will best understand who know the silent 
martyrdom endured by workers in this 
cause. 

With years so filled with strenuous and 
often painful work, with more than one con- 
gregational episode, it would be idle to 
deny, most trying to a man of his affection- 
ate and sensitive nature, it was no wonder 
that his strength should be worn away. 
So it came that in 1903, after several 
warnings of failing health, he felt no 
longer equal to the duties of his post ; but 
when he spoke cf resignation his congre- 
gation gave him a colleague, the Rev. H: 
D. Roberts, whose friendship and support 
were a great gladness to the last months 
of his life. 

The memorial sermon preached at Hope- 
street on Sunday evening by Mr. Roberts 
will, doubtless, be placed complete in the 
hands of his congregation, It is for them, 
rather than for a wider public; but one 
passage we are glad to be able to reproduce 
here. Mr. Roberts is speaking of the relation 
of co-pastor in which he stood to Mr, 
Armstrong— 

His inner sweetness, his greatness of soul, 
showed always in his relation tome. With 
all his great powers and his wide experience, 
all his insight and accumulated knowledge, he 
never failed to place his junior on an absolute 
equality with himself ; scrupulously consulting 
with him, asking his judgment, discussing and 
weighing his opinion, with a consideration and 
delicacy which was almest too fastidious. 

One of the happiest pictures I have of him 
is ofhis sitting in my study—he came to me on 
Tuesdays—with a rather far-off gaze out of 
the window,’ and often a gently humorous, 
half-indulgent smile, as he listened to a junior 
whose suggestions may at times have savoured 
of a zeal not according to knowledge. And 
then would come the clear, lucid putting of the 
issues, and the summing up of the con- 
sequences. And always there were ripe words, 
and friendly talk, and encouragement, and a 
markedly growing sympathy with all life. A 
mellowing gentleness has increased in him of 
late. ‘ Kver a fighter”—yes. And yet, it has 
seemed to me that there has sunk into his soul, 
more and more deeply, the conviction that 
love is the only thing that greatly matters. “I 
see things so differently from what I used to 
do,” he said to mé once, when we were talking 
of what had looked an unfriendly act. “No 


bitterness is worth while.” 
* * * x at 

Beneath his quiet exterior was a great 
power te love ; and a craving for love ; agreat 
capability of awaking love in those who were 
able to pierce through his natural reserve, and 
see him as -he was. For “the fighter” was 
ever diffident. And, indeed, he had won 
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much, Hse had outlived hostility. Almost in 
spite of themselves men had come to realise 
that here was a great and a good man, and, at 
last, had come to honour him greatly. And he 
knew their respect, and rejoiced in it. For 
me, I feel that to have joined in work with 
such a man is like a decoration; and I am 
thankful J did not wait till he was gone from 
our sight before knowing it and realising it to 
the full. 

Though the end was so nea”, his last 
year was full of happy activities. He had 
been appointed one of the Visitors of 
Manchester College, Oxford, and rejoiced 
greatly in that Lonour. At the ead of the 
session in June he gave the add-ess to the 
students, and also the welcome iato the 
ministry at the valedictory service, with 
special pleasure extending the we'come to 
a woman, Miss Gertrud von Petzold (for 
the first time in the history of the college 
and of our community of churches in this 
country) who had completed her course, 
and was about to enter upon a pastoral 
charge. Earlier in the year he had been 
with friends in Denmark, encouraging the 
little congregation at Copenhagen, and 
visiting on behalf of the Unitarian As- 
sociation the new Liberal Church at 
Christiana. Then, in the autumn, 
came the course cf lectures on “Ag- 
nosticism and Theism,” to which reference 
has been already made, and the popular 
Sunday evening services in the Liverpool 
Institute, in which he took part with his 
colleague in the exposition of ‘‘ Religion 
without Dogma.’’ After that, and after 
a sharp attack of illness, he wrote that 
touching kctter of cxheortation to his 
fellow-trustees of Manchester College, 
gathered at the special meeting at Oxford 
in November, which it was a sore disap- 
pointment to him to be unable to attend ; 
and from Llandudno, where he had gone 
to recuperate, he wrote his last public 
letter, which appeared in the Liverpool 
Daily Post of December 12, a vigorous 
letter on the subject of the unemployed, 
calling to mind what had been done in 
1894 by the Commission formed with the 
sanction of the Council when his friend, Mr. 
William Bowring, was Lord Mayor, and 
pointing the moral of the neglect of its 
report, in face of the present need. It 
was happiest so, that he should be working 
to the end, and that days of unclouded 
happiness in the home gathering of Christ- 
mas should be followed swiftly by his 
mest. peaceful passing ‘into the world of 
light’ From Sunday morning, New 
Year’s Day, as we recorded last week, he 
lay in calm unconsciousness to the end, 
which came a little before seven o’clock 
on the morning of Wednesday, January 4. 
A month later he would have been sixty- 
two years of age. 

———————— 

“* Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God.’—What, then, is this purity 
of heart to which so supreme a. blessing is 
here promised? Assuredly it is nothing 
feeble or effeminate. It does not imply 
any ignoring of the evil in the world, or 
any shrinking from that great battle with 
the evil to which we are all called. It 
means first and chiefly a state of heart from 
which all shadow of seli-seeking is cast 
out; a heart free of all sensual clog and 
cloy; a heart free to reflect the absolute 
reality of things without disturbance or 
distortion.—R, A, Armstrong. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICES. 


THE memorial service held in Hope- 
street Church on Saturday, prior to 
cremation, was very largely attended, the 
church being completely filled. Among 
those present, in addition to the members 
of the family and a large number of 
brother ministers and members of the 
Liverpool and neighbouring congregations, 
were representatives of many public 
bodies and philanthropic societies, im- 
cluding the Lord Mayor (Mr. John Lea) 
in his official capacity. 

‘he service was conducted by the Rev. 
J. Estlin Carpenter, who gave the address 
printed in full below. The hymns were 
““O God, our help in ages past,’’ “ With 
silence only as their benediction,’’ and 
‘* Calmly, calmly lay him down,’’ than 
which no hymn could have been more 
pertectly appropriate to the occasion. 
At the Anfield Crematorium, the 
Rev. H. D. Rokerts concluded the 
comiittal serv ce, which was quite private, 
only Mr. Armstrong’s three sons, who are 
in the country, and another relative being 
present. At the close of the service in 
Hope-street Church, Chopin’s Funeral 
March was played. 

On Sunday morning the memorial ser- 
vice in Hope-street Church was conducted 
by the Rev. H. D. Roberts, the lessons 
being read by the Rev. J. Collins Odgers ; 
and many members of the Ullet-road con- 
gresation were present, their church being 
closed for that purpose. The Rev. 
Charles Hargrove preached the memorial 
sermon, which will be found following Mr, 
Carpenter’s address. In the evening the 
service was conducted by the Rev. V. D. 
Davis, and the Rev. H. D. Roberts was 
the preacher. One beautiful passage from 
his sermon will be found in the memoir. 
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MEMORIAL ADDRESS; 
By THE Rey. J. Estirn CARPENTER. 


WE meet this day under the shadow of 
a great grief, for the parting hour can 
never be other than full of pain; and the 
arrest of life, which carries the poignancy 
of bereavement into the home, and fills 
this church with a sense of inexpressible 
loss, touches a yet wider community with 
solemn thoughts of the unseen, and bids 
us all “watch,” for- we “know not the 
hour.” If ever a teacher lived to whom 
life was so visibly a trust that no summons 
could take him by surprise, or find a duty 
neglected or a service postp ned, it surely 
was the friend to whom we bid our fare- 
wells now, ‘‘No man liveth to himself,” 
said the Apostle Paul, ‘and no man dieth 
to himself. Whether we live, we live 
unto the Lord; and whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord : whether we live, there- 
fore, or die, we are the Lord’s.”’ In that 
conviction the great champion of freedom 
by the Spirit knew how to rejoice and to 
suffer, to hunger and to abound, content if 
only he might do the Masters work, 
borne up by one impassioned faith in Ged 
above all, through all, and in all—God 
creating and sustaining, God quickening us 
and claiming us, God prompting and 
rebuking. God judging and redeeming, God 
cheering and comforting, encouraging and 
guiding, ever leading us onward with 
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discipline and love in the great process 
of the training of His sons, “till we all 
come to the fulness of the stature of the 
perfect man.’’? That was also the faith 
of Richard Aclind. Armstroag. This wag 
the gospel he proclaimed; this was his 
message to his fellow-men; on this his 
life was reared; by this his whole being 
was penetrated; for this he has gone in 
and out axcng you for twenty years; 
to make this prevail as a constant moral 
power in the heart of this great city and 
the councils of th’s r-alm was his per- 
petual aspiration; and in this, as I 
believe, he begins to find new meanings 
of beauty, new joys of vision, new privi- 
leges of service, new rapture of insight, 
and fulness of love, in the land which 
to us indeed is silent, but to him becomes 
vecal with innamerable harmonies of 
prayer and praise. 

He was pledged as it were by hereditary 
descent to that unswerving sincerity 
which was one of the chief notes of his 
whole character. His father had with- 
drawo from the ministry cf the Church 
of Hoagland, because he could no longer 
conscientiously repeat itscreeds: And the 
son held this freedom as a precious herit- 


age which he would neither surrender ~ 


himself ror curta:] for cthers. Trained 
at Manchester New Ccliege, London, he 
gained from its Prixcipal, the beloved 
John James Tayler, a true comprehension 
of liberty; a breadth of sympathy, a 
grace of trust. To Dr. Martineau he 
owed his scheme of thought, the in- 
tellectual fabric of his religion, something 
also, perhaps, of Lis ethical grasp and 
intensity. But bis moral force, though it 
may have been partly evoked by his 
teacher, was in truth the rare endow- 
ment of his own spirit. At first, indeed, 
we hardly knew that it was there. There 
wasa gaicty and blytheness about him 
which passed away as he grappled w.th 
the needs around, and cnly reappeared 


in after days at rare moments of 
release from care. But he belonged 
to the ranks cf the “twice - born.” 


He issued from the class-rcom a 
different being, with reserves of inward 
strength, whose very existence few sus- 
pected, for he made no display, assumed 
no superiority, and hardly disclosed the 
things that lay nearest to his heart. The 
years of his first pastorate at Banbridg>, 
in North Ireland, were few; but they 
sufficed to test his mettle, and showed him 
aman of absolute moral fearlessness, who 
would yield to no clamour and cared only 
for the right. When he undertook the 
ministry of the High Pavement Chapel in 
Nottingham, the nobility of his manhocd 
was at once revealed. Of the little group 
of his fellow-students, none (said the one 
who knew him best, a few months back) so 
fully realised the promise and the purpose 


of his early years; none so conspicuously — 


sought to shape bis life by the measure of 
the truth he strove to teach. if 
That truth was, indeed, a'l summed up 
for him in one word—God. That immense 
affirmation he made with every power of 


his being—iniad, conscience, and affection. ~ 


To uphold it against misunderstanding 
and attack, he gave years of laborious 
study. He knew its might to sustain the 


human spirit, and in an age when faith © 


and unfaith met in deadly conflic 


een 
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sought to penetrate to the very roots of 
both, He studied the literature of belief 
on one side, and doubt on the other. He 
was at home with the poets and philoso- 
phers of the last century. He learned 
to grasp the arguments of the men of 
science or the men of reason, who denied 
what he held dear. He faced them 
fearlessly. As he had stood up alone 
against ten Irish clergymen and ministers 


to discuss the authority of the Bible, 


so did he meet the champion of 
Atheism, whose integrity and earnest- 
ness he respected; and if neither con- 


-vineed the other, yet the minister of 


religion, at least, left with his antagonist 
the memory of a brave and resolute spirit, 
who would listen to all honest pleas, and 
refused to none the name of brot:er. On 
this deep faith he rested as on a rock, A 
generation ago we were not al used_to a 
type of Theism in which the historic 
manifestations of our religion seemed to 
have but slight authority. To some his 
teachings appeared dangerous; others 
thought that he made light of Jesus. We 
understand one another better now; and 
no teacher of our little band has shown a 
tenderer reverence, a more winning dis- 
cipleship, to the ‘‘ Great Chief of faithful 
souls’* than he. But he would im- 
pose his own convictions upon none. 
An ardent Unitarian, he served as 
President of its chief association, and 
only last autumn accepted an im- 
portant lectureship in its service, which 
enabled him to address large audiences 
of thoughtful men and women, and brought 
him the joy of truthful speech on those 
bases of belief which none could expound 
so well as he. But while he was an un- 
compromising advocate of an interpreta- 
tion of Christianity the reverse of ortho- 
dox, he was yet convinced that there 
might be aspects of truth which he could 
not adequately present; and he opened 
this pulpit to teachers who could enforce 
the claims of other churches, and deal 
with forms of experience the reality of 
which he did not deny because he did not 
happen to have sharedtiem. Rare is that 


combination of tenacity and openness, 


But his respect for others was one 
of the elemental forces of his religion. 
Were not they, too, children of the 
great Father, like himself? And _ this 
faith was not the product of a careless 
or easy-going optimism. When he spoke 
words of cheer to others, they knew that 
he, too, was acquainted with grief. He 
had stood beside the grave of a child. 
Slow disease had laid its grip on the 
partner of his life and home. He was 
not daunted; he made no claim for per- 


sonal happiness. The visions of beauty 


spread out before him among the moun- 
tains or by the ocean which he loved, 
brought him their messages, though he 
must listen to them often alone. It never 
occurred to him to question that God is 
good, because all things were not arranged 
for his convenience. So he preached, 
grave, earnest, resolute, with a deliberate 
clearness both of utterance and expression. 
Tt was not easy to converse with him 
upon these themes. But in the sanctuary 
there was no reserve. I know not whether 
he was what men call eloquent, but 
his words were real. Behind them lay 


a weight of character, a force of being, 


more potent even than the fairest speech. 
Few were my own opportunities to hear 
him, but I trust that I may never lose 
the memory—not of ‘the argument, for I 
have long forgotten it—but of the spiritual 
impression, oO: a sermon preached many 
years ago at Oxford, on “the High and 
Lofty One, inhabiting eternity.” 

And that Godis also holy. What did that 
mighty iactinvolve? Why, that man should 
be holy, too. Into this plea he threw all the 
intensity of his nature. It pervaded his 
whole idea of every form of common effort 
and of social life. It animated the adminis- 
tration ofhishome. It wasthe aim of the 
Church, the College, the Sunday -school, the 
Mission. But he claimed for it a wider 
field than the professed organisations of 
religion. He urged that the same 
standards should also rule the conduct 
of the citizen and the statesman. He 
has himself recorded in burning words 
the impression whi-h the sights of Liver- 
pool, as he saw them twenty years ago, 
produced upon him. Patiently he studied 
and observed ; and he demanded that tke 
magistrates upon the bench, the council- 
lors charged with civic business, the 
politicians concerned with the affairs of 
the nation, and the simple voter who 
stood behind them all, should all aim at 
one end, to make the kingdom of heaven 
also a kingdom of earth. Not for him 
were prudent evasions or shifty compro- 
mises. No matter how unpopular it 
might be at the moment, he would tear 
away the flimsy veils of excuse or con- 
cealment. Partizans might deplore tac- 
tical errors. Even friends might be 
sceptical about his facts. He never 
faltered. The massive moral force of his 
appeal could not be broken or diverted ; 
and the changed conditicns of the streets 
of Liverpool this day bear witness, as to 
many other noble and devoted efforts, so 
a'so to his untiring love of temperance 
and purity. 

And now his work upon this side the 
grave is closed. God called him, and he 
went with willing heart; he did not ask 
for life and uselessness. And beyond 2? 
Ah, that, he told us, lies beyond human 
power to prove. But there are things 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
which yet are not all mere dreams of love 
and trust, the visions of the spirit, where 
hope may be, as he said, a more divine 
training for character than sight: To the 
fulfilment of that hope we now commit 
him, within the care of the Father to 


whose service he had given all his powers. 


There, surely, are more truth for the 
mind, and higher righteousness for the 
conscience, and diviner beauty and love 
for the affections. There, as we climb 
npon the “‘ upward way,’’ the burden of 


| error and weakness and sn falls behind ; 


there, in the courses of redeeming Provi- 
dence infirmities of temper and frailties of 
will are healed; and there in the fulness 
of God’s purpose our manhood shall be at 
last complete. In the region of solved 
problems, and achieved endeavour, and 
satisfied aspiration, we shall know even 
as we are known, and, knowing, for ever 
give thanks and adore. 

Great and marvellous are thy works, O Lord 

~ God Almighty : 
Just and true are all thy ways, O thou King 
of saints. 
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MEMORIAL SERMON. 
By tue Rev. Caartes Harcrove, M.A: 


Fight the good fight of the faith, lay hold 
on the life eternal, whereunto thou wast 
called, and didst confess the good confession 
mm the sight of many witnesses. 

1 TimotHy vi. 12. 

Havina referred to the true nature of 
heroism and the part every man was called 
to play in the battle of life, Mr. Hargreve 
turned to the special subject of his sermon, 
end spoke as follows :— 

We are gathered this day to do honour 
to a comrade fallen on the field; a hero, 
truly, if a right to the mighty title be 
won by strenuous effort, by undaunted 
courage, by life-long fidelity, by signal 
service. He was doubly pledged: as a 
man, for God claims all men for his ser- 
vants, and would use them as his fellow 
workers, and none may lawiully excuse 
himself on the ground that he is only a 
layman; and as a minister, who had 
deliberately chosen to devote his life to the 
cause of religion. Among his Unitarian 
brethren of the same sacred calling, true 
men and good, there was none found 
more capable and more faithful, and 
it was therefore and for no other reason 
that he was chosen for the highest posi- 
tion it is in our power to offer. He 
was for a year the commander-in-chiet 
among us, who, stern individualists that 
we are, from the highest to the lowest, 
recognising no authority over opinion or 
conscience, yet willingly follow the leader 
who approves himself by his gifts and con- 
duct. In the long list of those who have 
held the office of President of our Associa- 
tion, men distinguished among us for 
wealth, or learning, or zeal, or ability, there 
is not one who better deserved the honour, 
or was more cordially welcomed to it than 
Richard Armstrong. He was not rich, a 
poor man, indeed, by comparison with 
perhaps any one of his predecessors, but 
his spiritual influence brought such in- 
crease of subscriptions to the Association 
as it had never had before—proof at least 
how deeply he was trusted. 

He was a Unitarian—that was the regi- 
ment to which he belonged in the great 
army oi God, the Church universal—a 
Unitarian by birth and by conviction. 
And he was never ashamed of his colours, 
was always as ready to avow the unpopular 
belieis and disbeliefs peculiar to his own 
denomination as he was to maintain the 
principles common to all good men. Faith- 
ful servant of the body to which he belonged, 
he was as far as could be from the sectari- 
anism with which we are too apt to reproach 
ourselves. Unitarians were not for him the 
Church of God, nor Unitarian doctrines 
The Truth. Proud of hisown regiment, he 
did not slander the army, as if non> were 
true but those who gathered to his flag. 
Yet his catholicity never degenerated to in- 
difference. He was ever ready to give a 
reason for the faith that wasin him, though, 
asin those youthful days of storm and stress 
in Ulster, he might be outnumbered by ten 
to one, and all the popular enthusiasm 
be. on the other side. 

He was ellied with men of every church: 
and of no church when the fight was 
against’ the world, “‘ against the princi- 
palities, against the powers, against world- 
rulers of that darkness ’* which envelops 
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so many of the dwellers on earth: I would 
not quote here the partial testimony of 
« denominational organ, but I cannot 
refrain from repeating what was written 
the day after his death in one of the 
principal journals of this great city. 

** Stern he was indeed; clear and 
determined against moral wrong and 
intellectual fallacy. But his sense of hu- 
manity was fraught with appreciation of 
all that was good in bis fellow men. It 
was a fine thing in him that he was the 
fiercest against those enemies of society 
who make it their meretricious business to 
encourage and live by vice, whether in in- 
temperance or licentiousness. Without 
underrating the contribution of any ally 
of Mr, Armstrong to the public good, 
we are of opinion that he and Dr. Lundie 
rendered pre-eminent and unprecedented 
service first in arousing the members of bis 
own sacred profession in all denominations, 
and afterwards the Borough Bench, to a 
sense of the necessity and the practica- 
bility of reforming licensing practice and of 
putting down flagrant resorts of immorality. 
In both these regions of social evil a sense 
of despair, assisted by flippant dislike of any 
erusade against free living, protected what 
the authorities of the city were bound to 
suppress. Liverpool has been greatly re- 
formed, the Bench has risen in honour and 
utility, largely because Richard Acland 
Armstrong resolved with God’s help to 
purge our worst offences against the 
Christian social code!’’* These are not 
the words of a blind partisan, nor the praise 
which is so generously given to the dead to 
make up fer opposition or neglect of him 
in life. I repeat them here because I believe 
them to be a truthful statement of facts 
to which all Liverpool can bear witness, 
and because I am proud to belong to a 
ministry which can produce such men as 
this. I feel small when I measure myself 
beside him and my work by his, yet I know 
that the principles which he held in common 
with his brethren of the Unitarian ministry 
inspired the motive and supplied strength 
to him in the fight. As the historic signal, 
“* England expects that every man will do 
his duty,’’ is more or less explicitly in the 
mind of every Englishman engaged in 
fighting his country’s foes, and makes of one 
man a2 hero, of common men brave soldiers, 
and even of cowards men constant to their 
post—so does the conviction in which we 
are united that salvation is here and now 
to be won, and God’s kingdom to be fought 
for as well as prayed for animate us all and 
prompt to such service as we are competent 
each of us to render. 

And though he would ally himself 
with faithful men of all churches and of no 
church against the common foes, he was 
as Teady to take up the word against a 
good bishop or a good secularist, wherever 
they challenged him by some expression of 
what he deemed bigotry or falsehood: 
No sympathy which he felt towards them in 
respect of political or social movements 
could silence him when he felt called upon to 
speak for truth or justice: He was never 
wanting in giving honour to whom honour 
was due, but respect for persons never 
restrained his public censure of the false or 
wrong. 

And within the bounds of his own 
religious community, where all are free and 
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as an inevitable consequence opinions 
are many and diverse, he had his 
say in every controversy which arose, and 
seldom did his word lack trenchant vigour. 
He did not ask on which side his own 
special friends took their stand, they might 
agree with him or disagree; his business 
to urge to the best of his ability what to 
him seemed to be right, regardless of 
human considerations, 

He was not always in the right. He 
would himself have scorned the foolish 
flattery which could tell him that he was. 
He was a man, and.therefore liable to err, 
and at times no doubt he was mistaken. 
But what is to be sought on every question 
of doctrine or politics or conduct is not 
uniformity of reply, still less submission 
to the authority of any great thinker or 
worker, but the fullest, clearest statemant 
of opinion on every side; and the men 
whe states his own case without fear or 
favour does a service to the truth, even 
though it should happen that he isin the 
wrong, which himself will be the first 
when convinced to admit and to regret. 

So was he ever fighting, never an enemy 
ofany man. Always to the fore, but never 
pushing another back, never exalting him- 
self at the expense of others or contending 
for pre-eminence ; striving to do his own, 
but whether better than others could 
do, or not as good, a matter of indiffer- 
ence. 

It was inevitable that he should some- 
times give offence, alienate friends, expose 
himself to dislike and contradiction; and 
I know how much it pained him in more 
than one instance. But is not woe pro- 
nounced upon those of whom all men shall 
speak well? For the life of the true man 
is ““ warfare upon earth,’’ and there can 
be no war without wounds given. and 
received, often ‘‘ in the house of friends.’’* 
True, our contention is for principles, but 
principles are in men, and you can’t attack 
falsehood and error and wrong except as 
they exist in living meh; so you must 
needs attack the man himself, though it be 
with the utmost goodwill towards him. It’s 
good to have no enemies, no unkindly 
critics; but he must be a poor fighter who 
finds himself so situated: 

To me oftentimes it has seemed as if the 
soul of some martyr of old had come again 
to earth and taken up its fleshly abode in 
our brother’s body: as if still defiant of 
wrong, still full of faith, still ready for 
sacrifice as in the former life, but chastened 
and enlarged by the experience of inter- 
vening centuries, he had moulded the fea- 
tures in the course of years to express 
kindliness of heart and a lovable humour 
as readily as grim determination to do, 
and, if need be, to suffer. I have pictured 
him to myself walking with firm step to 
the place of execution, hands bound behind 
him, the mob jeering as he passed, never 
hesitating, though a word of dubious 
compromise might save hislife: But weare 
not called to such trials of our constancy 
to-day, and he was the last man to indulge 
in dreams of what he would have done 
if he had lived in other times and been 
subjected to proofs of severer kind. He 
was a man of his own time, and if it was a 
time il] suited for the display of all the 
heroic quality in him, he was yet faithful 
to the duties it imposed upon him, and 
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bravely faced difficulties and troubles 
which were not less real because they de- 
manded no extraordinary effort of force or 
patience. And none prized more highly, 
none took fuller advantage of the free- 
dom, and the light which this our time has 
brought to the world. His soul responsive 
to every whisper of inspiration, his mind 
receptive of every new suggestion of truth, 
he stood foot advanced, shoulders set back, 
head raised heavenward, a soldier pioneer, 
ready to advance, explore, conquer, and 
prepare the way of the Lord, make 
clearer the path for the onward march of 
humanity to the high calling of God in the 
perfect man, Christ Jesus. 

He was an Nnglishman, and, as he him- 
self said in the last sermon he preached 
and published—his apologia, as it may now 
be taken, against those who accused him 
of intruding upon them with polities they 
disliked—he had ‘‘a keener sensitiveness 
than most men, and what some will call 
exaggerated or distorted, that we are all 
bound up with the nation, that its virtues 
are our virtues, it sins our sins, its greatness 
and its littlenesses ours.”” So he concluded, 
‘*T have no claim to exemption because I 
am a minister ; first of all, 1 aman English 
citizen, and I am bound to think out my 
political principles, and bound to stand to 
my principles, and do what in me lies 
by voice and vote that those principles, 
which to me are sacred, shall prevail 
in the counsels of the State.’’ So his 
politics were a part of his nature, he felt 
himself to be one of ‘‘ so many organic 
cells’? which constitute ‘‘ that great 
individuality the Nation.’’ It was neither 
for play nor praise nor profit he was a poli- 
tician, but out of a deep conviction. It was 
not for a party he strove, but for God. As 
one best competent to speak on this aspect 
of his work wrote in yesterday's paper :— 
** Though a strong Liberal in politics, his 
main idea was to do what was just and 
true, whether it affected the interests of his 
party or not.’’ 

He was a citizen of this noble city, and 
verily here, in the sight of many witnesses, 
did he make good confession of the faith 
in him that the city’s shame washis, the 
city’s vices his ; his the responsibility, to be 
limited only by his capacity to bring about 
reform. 

He was a minister of religion, minister 
to this congregation: How deep his sense 
of the sacredness of his calling, of the 
strictness of his obligation towards those 
who waited upon his word, he expressed 
more than once in the solemn and stirring 
addresses which he gave at Oxford to stu- 
dents preparing for the ministry. It is 
you only, my friends of Hope-street, you 
who of the public are the chief mourners 
to-day, who can tell how conscientiously 
he acted up to the high ideal which he set 
before him: 7 
_ I have known him for more than thirty 
years, but for the most part as it were 
at a distance: Some of you who have 
known him more intimately, some few 
who have known him longer may complain 
—why has no mention been made of this 
talent which was conspicuous in him, of this 
great work he started or accomplished, of 
this quality which distinguished him ? 
Partly, I answer because 1 don’t know all, 
partly because time would not suffice to 
tell all I do know; I am not concerned 
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_ here to recount his life or to make his 


3 


panegyric. I am content if only I have 
succeeded in holding him up before you as 
one for whom to thank God and one whose 
memory you should cherish with love and 


pride, 
Thank God! ‘‘ Oh,’’ it is tempting to 
murmur, *‘ what a pity bis frame was not 


stronger, his years prolonged to a venerable 
old age!’’ There isno gift we receive which 
might not by possibility be something yet 
more. Not to what might have been, but 
to what has been given should we look ; 
and surely this gift to us, his brethren and 
his friends, isa right noble one. A long 
life, if1t be measured, not by count of years, 
but by amount of energy, a life strenuous, 
intense, participating of all the fulness of 
human endowment and opportunity. 

Had I the art to move you to tears, I 
would not make use of it to-day. Weep for 
the oppressed and the oppressor, for the 
wicked and the weak, for the broken- 
hearted and the hard-hearted, for ‘‘ the 
dead in trespasses and sins,’’ but for such 
an one as he let the voice of praise and 
thanksgiving accompany his departure. 
Hail to thee, hero brother, champion of God 
and right ; out of sight, but in memory, in 
honour, in love, it may bein spirit-presence 
yet very near; Hail and fare thee well for 
ever; Amen. : 


ULLET-ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


At Ullet-road Church, which had been 
closed in the morning, a memorial service 
was held on Sunday evening, when the 
Rev. J. Collins Odgers preached a sermon 
on ‘The Reward of Faithfulness.’’? Mr. 
Armstrong, the preacher said, was con- 
spicuous for his faithfulness—faithfulness 
to what he felt to be the eternal right; 
faithfulness to what he regarded as the 
fundamental truths and principles of the 
religion he professed. He was never known 
to shirk a duty, or to seek a way out of a 
painful task, save by its proper and com- 
plete performance. If a certain course of 
action approved itself to his reason and 
his conscience, then nothing daunted him, 
neither weariness of body, nor personal 
discomfort, nor the alienation of friends, 
from taking that course, and following it 
to the very end. ‘To that faithfulness to 
high ideals he added a rare generosity to 
opponents and warm attachment to his 
friends. Mr. Odgers spoke of his own 
friendship with Mr. Armstrong from their 
college days long ago, which, in spite of 
difference of age and standing in the 


college, had been a comradeship never. 


since impaired. And it was Mr. Armstrong 
who had strongly urged him to come to 
Liverpool, on whom he had been counting 
as friend and helper in his work. Now 
he had the memory of his example, who 
had passed on to larger responsibilities, 
higher service, deeper joy, and more 
perfect peace. Surely his glad song of 
triumph should silence the accents of their 
grief. 
NorrincHam, 

At Nottingham the memorial service 
in the High Pavement Chapel on Sunday 
morning was deeply affecting, especially 
to the many old friends who had grown 
up there under Mr. Armstrong’s ministry. 
The same hymns were sung as at the 
funeral service in Hope-street Church ; the 
anthem was i‘ Thou wilt keep him in 


perfect peace,’’ and at the close Chopin’s 
funeral march was played, while the 
congregation stood in reverent silence. 

The Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas preached 
from Hebrews vi. 12, 18, 19 pts., “ That 
ye be not sluggish, but imitators of them 
who through faith and patience inherit 
the promises: ; + entering into that 
which is within the veil,’’ andthe sermon 
was devoted entirely to Mr. Armstrong’s 
memory. No congregation, the preacher 
said, save only that of Hope-street Church, 
was so closely bound to him in friendship 
and veneration as that congregation of 
the High Pavement Chapel, and no body 
of people ought to be more reverently 
thankful for the witness of his brave life 
or fee! his death with greater grief. Many 
had personal and private reasons to cherish 
his memory dearly for acts of secret good, 
and as a congregation they had special 
cause to honour his life and to lament his 
death. On their bebalf he had poured 
freely of the great ireshness of his open- 
ing manhood, on them he had spread the 
glow of his earlier years and the radiance 
of his dawning hopes, and among them he 
had laboured with unsparing energy and 
with yearly increasing influence. 

Perhaps the most. conspicuous, but not 
the most deeply characteristic, note of his 
life was a certain sternness of sincerity. 
It would be hard to find, even among his 
enemies—and he had enemies—one who 
would hint that he swerved a_hair’s 
breadth from the absolute pitch of 
sincerity. In matters of conviction, in 
matters of conduct where great principles 
were at stake, he was as granite and icon. 
This also distinguished his thought. His 
scheme of philosophy seemed hewn of 
tock, fashioned into clean-cut massive 
blocks, that needed no mortar of the fluid 
and the vague to fit them firmly into a 
solid structure. Yet few men had so little 
dogmatism with so much conviction. It 
was not dogmatism, but a deep distrust 
of indefiniteness, a profound hatred of 
intellectual evasion that made him appear 
sometimes as if he had permitted his 
passion for lucidity to become a personal 
tyranny. 

He was a man of extreme, one might 
almost say morbid, sensitiveness. We 
accustomed ourselves to look upon him as 
a fighter. He was, indeed, a glorious, a 
prophetic fighter ; but he never fought for 
the romantic love of fighting, but always 
in obedience to some heroic call. He was 
built in the heroic, not romantic, mould. 
He did not fight from sheer gaiety of 
heart or look upon the world as ameadow 
made for {ou naments. His were real 
battles, often against fatal odds, under a 
sense of tragedy, and on the losing side and 
always w.th good reasons for taking up 
arms. He wanted to have his friends 
with him, touching him at all points and 
supporting him: only the most intimate 
knew at what cost he braced himself to 
face their disapproval or blame. Some 
people found him reserved and unap- 
proachable: He was dumb not from 
lack but from excess of feeling where a 
less sympathetic nature would flow into 
easy speech. Many a young minister 
would not venture that day to say how 
much encouragement and personal help he 
owed to him to whom we looked not as to 
amere veteran in the same campaign, but 


as to a father—a right reverend father 
in God. 

But the essential man was deeper than 
any of these characteristics, He was 
rooted and grounded in God, and the 
fibres of his soul groped about eternity: 
We remembered his grave, deliberate 
eloquence, his fire of holy passion, his 
white flame of moral indignation, his 
withering scorn of low aim and finesse. 
“ But if,” said the preacher, ‘‘I had to say 
one thing, and only one thing, of him, I 
should say not that he was a great 
preacher, a great reformer, a great thinker, 
still less a great Rationalist, This one 
thing I would say: he was a great mystic 
—a mystic of the Puritan type, of the 
type of Luther, Cromwell, George Fox.’’ 

His life was an encouragement to all, 
but especially to the young to trust in the 
kindlier, wiser heart of humanity, and to 
believe that the shallow judgment of the 
hour will always be erased like a blunder, 
and corrected by the deeper judgment of 
the years. Unto God, the High and 
lofty One, that inhabiteth Eternity, whose 
name is Holy, they would re-consecrate 
themselves that hour with deep thanks- 
giving for the strong and noble life of this 
great servant of God. 


LEEDs. 


Preaching at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, 
on Sunday morning, on “ The Essence of 
Nonconformity,”’ the Rev. C. J. Street, 
of Sheffield, said :— 

The absence of your own minister 
to-day, and my presence in this pulpit, 
are due to the fact that we have lost by 
death this week one of the strong and 
stalwart leaders ef our advance-guard in 
the person of Richard Acland Arm- 
strong. Such straight and strenuous 
lives as his are seldom lived even among 
those who pride themselves on a religion 
which places character before creed and 
tests faith by its works. True Noncon- 
formist was he, refusing to bow the knee 
to any fashionable Baal, loyal at all cost 
to the divinity enshrined within his own 
soul. Interpreting the ministry of re- 
ligion as a call to prophesy, he. fearlessly 
spoke the word of the Lord as%it ;was 
delivered to him, and gladly suffered the 
consequences, often painful enough, of 
faithful speech. No one was ever left in 
doubt as to his attitude on any moral 
question, and those who knew his in- 
tense conscientiousness could readily 
anticipate the stand he would make at 
any particular crisis, A life so purpose- 
ful, so humanitarian, so manifold, can 
only be purchased at a, great cost, but it 
is of the kind that loses its soul to save 
it, and save many others along with it, 
and is not such a sacrifice of self worth 
while? Doubtless, a few more years 
might have been added to his earthly 
term if he had thought less of the con- 
cerns of others, and more of his own health 
and welfare, as the world regards it. But 
humanity is richer because he gave him- 
self for his brethren. He was one of 
those persistent reformers and indefatig- 
able toilers who believed in the better 
days yet to be, and meant to hasten them 
as far as might be. He preferred to wear 
out rather than to rust out. May God 
grant us more like him! We can ill spare 
from our sparse ranks so vigorous a per- 
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sonality and so strong a leader. 
comes to the younger men to show a 
sincerity no less real, and a thoroughness 
no less complete. The world’s life goes 
on, though one by one its individual lives 
pass on to the mystic realms of service of 
which we can only dream. The torch is 
handed on from one to another, end the 
call to service in the great Master’s cause 
is pas-ed down the ranks from the highest 
to the lowest, from the eldest evcn to the 
youngest. Sco we to it that, as the 
standard - bearers fall, there are ready 
volunteers to take the place of honour, 
which may also be the place of danger, 
and that the faith which we love. shall 
suffer no slight through any lack of faith- 
fulness on our part, however humble our 
place and our task may be. 


You ate not simply a reservoir ito 
which so much truth, goodness, greatness 
is to be poured, there to remain for 
ever. You are a channel through which 
God i: transm‘tting His life and love to 
other men. That you are, or you are 
nothing. —J. F. Durron. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


t Is requested that notice of any aiteration in 
the Calendar be sent te the Pubiisher rot 
later then Thursday Aiterzcon. 

ARLE 5 
SUNDAY, January 15. 


_ Acton, Cenirel Aucticn Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7, Rey. I'rmpurto ALLEN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Eustace 
THOMPSON. 

Biackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Efira-read, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranuey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’ Free Church, corner of 
Weech-road, Finchiey-road, 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. Enaar Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., 11, 
Rev. W. J. Juprp, and 7, Rey. W. G. 
Tarrant, B.A., “The Bishop of London 
and the Unitarians.”’ 

Depiford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. A. 
J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, Ths Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. Franx K. FRuEston.” ' 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar- -road, Upton lane, 

11 and 6.30, Rey. H. W. Prarie. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chathem- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. 5. PERnis, M.A, 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Mr. Hyrsert Rix, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street. 11 and 

- 7, Rev. J. H. WratHeraty, M.A. (of 
Bolton). 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 snd 7, 
Rev. G. Ceitcuury, B.A. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 13, Rev. J. E. Srroxen, 
and 7, Rev. J. H. Wiexstzrp, M.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, ll and 7, Rev. W. CuynoweErH Pops, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, Rev. J. Pace 
Hoprrs, 11.15, “ Glad to See Jesus”; 7, ‘fhe 
Jesus Side of Everything.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gordon Coorrr, B.A. 

Peckham, Avendale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. 
CARTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6. '30, Rey. L, Jexxuys Jones. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Prof. W. H. Ifupson. 

Stepney Green, Coilege Chapel, 
C, A. Grrrver, B.A. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 
W. Wooprve, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11 and 6,30, Mr. G. 

j Warp. 


1] and 7, Mr. 


A call 


Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Kast 
hill, 11, Rev. W. G. TAaRRanr, B.A., and 7, 
Rev. W. J. Juve. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
Dr. MuMMERY. 

——_—_—__.___—- 
PROVINCIAL. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowELt. 

Braoxpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Rosny McGux. 

Bracxroon, South Skere Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 
Bcotry, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, li and 

6.36, Rev..J. Morzzy Miitrs. 

BounnemottH, Unitarian Church, West-hiil- 
road, 11 and 7, Rey. C. C Cox. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, Town Hall- 
square, 10.30 and 6.30, Rey. E. Cerupie 
Jonts, M.A, 

Briceton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Grorat Street. 

Canrirsoury, Ancient Chapel, Biackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H.-Smiru. 

Cnzester, Matthew Henry’s Chapel (Unitarian), 
off Watergate-street, ll and 6.30, Rey. H. E. 
Haycoc.. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market- -equare, 11 
and 6, 30, Rey. 8S. Burnows. 

GvILDroRD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. O. A. SHrussoig, F G.S. 
Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Honsnam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, Il azd 6.80, Rev. J. J. Marre. 
LEEDs, “Mill Hill, 10. 45 and 6.30, Rev. Joun 

Exits. 
Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. A. Ennest Parry. 

LivERPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxtetb, 11 and 
6.20, Rev. C. Crappock. 

Livmrroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.20. 

LIVERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6 30, 
Rey. J. C. Opcmrs, BA. Wospital Sunday. 
Evening Subject, ‘ Brothers of Pity.” 

Malpstons, Hari-street Chapel, 11 and 6.20, Rev. 
S. Srpaway Brurrrry, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
CLEMENT E. Pree. 


Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 


Jacks, M.A. 

PoRTsMOUTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. C. F. Dran. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.46, 
Mas, Box D. 


ScaRBorovan, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 
OrrwELL Bryws. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 

* House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. TrasDaLz REED. 

SuEFNIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C.J. Srreut, M.A., LL.B 

SipmourH, Old Meeting, High- street, il _and 
6.30, Rev. W. Aaan. 

Sovruporr, Portland-strect Church, 
Rev. F. B. Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Reid Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. 5. O'Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Chureh, Iland 6, Rev. J. 
Warn. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 


il and 6.30. 


road, Dr. Brwat Guosa, 11, ‘The Law of 
Deeds,’’and 6.30, ‘‘Sin ‘and Salvation. a 
——$¢—— 
IRELAND. 


Dusiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon, Rev. 


G. H. Vancxn, B.D. 
—_———+ 


WALES. 
AsBEeRystwitH, New Market Hall, 11. 
a 
Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.46, ‘Rev. R, BaLMFoRTR. 


OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY.—Jan. 15, 

at 11.15, JOHN A. HOBSON,. M. A, “The 
Millionaire Endowment of Colleges.” 


OUTHPORT. —Large HOUSH, con- 
taining two sitting. -rooms, seven bed- 
rooms, and all modern conveniences, to LET, 
FURNISHED, for about six months, Five 
minutes from electric tram acd train. Terms 
very moderate. —Apply, W ,. 10, Walmer-road, 
Birkdale, Southport.§ 


MUDIE’S "§ LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Cre at any. i for THREE, SIX, and 
LVE Months. 


TOWN SUBSOMIPITONS 21s. Yearly. 
BOOKS OF PAST SEASONS, 10s. 6d. Yearly. 


Terms for Country, Suburbs, and Parcel Post, sent vi 
application to 


MUDIE & CO., 30-34, New Gxford-street, LONDON 


PETURN OF REY. CHARLES 
HARGROVE, M.A. 


“THE MILL HILL PULPIT” 
(Monthly). 


Dec. No. 3.—A Christmas Sermen, “ The 
Message of the Angelus.” 


Jan., No. 4—A New Year’s Sermon, “ Now.” 


Vol. XIII. 


Price 1d. each, nésiege extra 1 to 3 copics, 
3d. Annual Subscription, 1s. 6d. post free, 
A complete catalogue of the last 12 years’ 
Sermons (except 3 numbers, all in stock) sent 
free on application.—All communications to 
Cuas Srainer, 52, Ravenswcod-terrace, Hyde 
Park, Leeds. 


& PEIRS’ 


Inexpensive 
Portable 


IRGN ax WOOD 


BUILDINGS ron 
CHURCHES, 


Reading Rooms. Pavilions, 


Village Hells, &chools, 
Sanatoriums, Diill Halls, 


Pesta Estimates, free HESPITALS. 


on api lication to 


SPEIRS & Co., 


Whe Pigs i por a 

Be bs omfort equal to stone 

125, N. West Regent St, buildings, at one-third 
GLASGOW. the cost. 


AUTOMATIC DRY EARTH CLOSETS. Best & Cheapest. 


$ LA ”__Macazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adcpted by_ churches 
with or without local page, Issued for last 
Suuday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s. a year; 5d. per dozen; as 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


LYDCATE CHAPEL AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Scheme for provision of NEW SCHOOL 
ard ORGAN. and IMPROVEMENT OF 
ENDOWMENT. £2,200required. BAZAAR, 


JULY, 1905. See a. 
Previously apknewleceey 1a eae eG: 
Raised locally .. emerson Rae: 


Yorks Unitarian Union (to "School, 
if steps are taken within 2 years) 250 0 0 
Contributions will be thankfully eer on ae 
by Mr. Jon Lux (Hon. Treas. ‘Dh Sycamore, New 
ill, Huddersfield ; or by . H. GREEN, 
Ly dgate, New Mill, Huddersheld. 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


A performance of the cantata “ PRINCESS 
ZARA” will be Bien by. the members of 
STRATFORD SCHOOL, under the direction 
of Mr. W. 'T. WappINcTon, at MANSFORD- 
STREET MISSION, BETHNAL-GREEN, 
on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18th, at 
8 pM. The proceeds will be given to tke 
SCUTHEND HOME. 

Tickets, Is. and 6d, each, may be obtained nt 
the various Chapels and Schoole, and also at 
ESSEX HALL (Mr. B. Harr). 

A. BARNES, Hon. See. 

I a ee 

BIRTH. 

PresTon.—On January 7th, at es St. Helen’s- 
crescent, Hastings, the wife of the Rey. 
Gardner Preston, of a daughter. 

’ DEATHS. 


JrvONs.—On January DLs at Falmouth, aged 
eula, I 


74, Arthur Jevcns, Ben V 
Geil Head, N.B., third son cf the late 
Timothy Jevons, of Liverpool. 
OtpuaM.—On Janvary 11th, at. Mount 
Pleasunt, Gee Cross, Anne. widow of the 
late Orlando Oldham, in her (2nd 
Interment at Hyce Chapel Gee. Cro: ae * 
‘Monday, the 16th inst., at'12 3 
flowers, "is request. 


fe 
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WCara any Resivence, 
OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Of, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Fu!l-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Clif Promenade, 
Dus south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mr. Pocock. 


72 OURNEMOUTH, — ARNEWOOD. 
Pension. Commanding position in the 
West Cliff-road ; full South aspect ; sea views 
and private grounds; close to Winter Gardens, 
Cliff Promenade, Square or Pier; moderate 
Tariff—Apply, MANAGERESS. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCH; mest comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DawtiisaH, 

-| DEVON.—A HOLIDAY and HEALTH 
RESORT for Ladies and Children. Sea and 
moorland air. Favourite winter residence. 
Large, airy house. Good plain cuisine. Pro- 
spectus from Miss Nancy Jonus ; or ARTHUR 
E. Jones, Esq., Proprietor. 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 
The Misses Herford will be glad to take 
charge, as a BOARDER (weekly or otherwise), 
of a young girl attending school or classes in 
Hampstead or the neighbourhcod.—For terms 
apply H. Brookn HeERrorp, 14, Christchurch- 
road, Hampstead. 


AUSANNE.—A Swiss Widow Lady 
and her two daughters wish to receive 
Lady Boarders, or to take charge of young 
irls to be educated in the house or at school. 
pecial attention given toFrench. Comfortable 
home. For reference apply to Mrs. BANTorr, 
Hamilton Tower, Ipswich, or to Miss MARIon 
Hrssert, 18, Duke-street, Southport. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Enlarged, Remodeiled, Refurnished. 
PRONGUNCED BY THE FRESS TO BE THE 

BEST TEMPERANCE HOTEL IN THE - 

3 UNITED KINGDOM, 

_ Aecommodation for abcut 250 Guests. 


Highly commended by the Rev. Dr. Aked, 
Rev. Rowland Hill, Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., Rev. 
J.C. Street, Mr. Aiderman White, M.P., the 
Misses Cadbury and thousands cf other guests. 
Spacious Coffee, Reading & Drawing Rooms. & 

Electric Light throughout. 


Apartments, Service and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast from 5/- to 6/6 per day (with 
Dinner, from 8/- to 9/6.) 


ae & 101 


Southampton Row, Condon. 


FREDERIC SMITH & SONS. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
| LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotei has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bédrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
— 8s. 6d. to 103. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ THACKPRAY, LONDON.” 


EATONS YENMPERARGE HOTEL, 
22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
si LOK DON. 

“Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 


Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
_ -peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, : 


gregations. 


outlay of £70 for hire ofachapel. 


und. 


niions to the Appeal Fund :— 


thilburn, Lewisham and Plumstead 
Church Building Funds. 
AN APPEAL FOR &7,500. . 


HE Committee of the London District Unitarian Society urgently appeal to their follow 
members of the Unitarian body on behalf of these three energetic and progressive con- 


Kilburn, Lewisham, and Plumstead have already amply vindicated their right to exist, 
and are deserving of our most generous support. 

Church buildings have now kecome essential to secure their position, and ensure their 
continued progress, Excellent freehold sites have been secured, and in the case of Kilburn and 
Plumstead wholly paidfor. A church pbuilding ab Lewisham will save the congregation a yearly 


Energetic ministers are in charge of the congregations. ; 
This appeal is warmly commended by the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Asseciatioa on behalf of the Committee. 


Howard CHATFEILD CLARKE, President. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by the Hon. Treasurers of the Appeal 


Davin Marrineay, Esq., J.P., 4, South Road, Clapham Park. 
Tuos. H. Terry, 89, Tierney Road, Streatham. 
The Appeal Committee desire to express their grateful thanks for the following coniri- 


To amount previously acknowledged... £2,835 5 0 | Mies Tagart.., £1 1.0 
Mr. G. W. Chitty ... aa Foe re ae 1010 0 | Miss Hall Paice 6 
Miss Warren ae 1010 0 earee 
My. Walter Baily ... mi 5 1010 0 Total £2978 17 0 
Mr. Percy Preston uct Pe ae fad 50:0 SS 
Mr. Julian Winser aH 3) ae ioe BO 
Donations may be sent to Mr. Thos. H. Terry (Hen. Treasurer), 89, Tierney Road, 
Streatham, S.W. 
Seheois, ets, Situattans, 
sae VACANT AND WANTED. 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AN iInG Sc IRLS S 5 
nn BOARDING Secor top Canzs OUSEKEEPER, — Retired Trades- 


HicueatTe, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Migs 
LILIAN T'aLzot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming, Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 

Next term begins January 16th. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, ann HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 

(LING’s SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 

Wesitbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

Principal: Miss Viotnt BUuanp, assisted by 

Trained and Certificated Teachers. A holiday 

party is being arranged for Chrisimas. For 

bate and full particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRIGHTON, 


A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP wiil be 
competed for in June, 1905, The value is 
such as to reduce all expenses for board, 
laundry, and tuition to £30 a year. 
For particulars, apply to Miss Wrairn, 
Roedean School, Brighton. __ = 
ESTREBEN DAY AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
197, WILLESDEN Lanr, BronpEspury, N.W. 
The Spring Term begins January 16th. 
i eae ae SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Exceilent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculction 


and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THO MAS. 


(ee MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Headmistress—hiss HSTHER CASE (Certificated 
Student Girton Coll., Classical Tripos). 
Second Mistress—Miss EsTrERBrook Hicks, 
B.Sc. Lond. 

School reopens on January 19th. 
INGTON CHAPHEL.—PRELIMI- 
NARY NOTICE. 


RV 


The Anniversary Sermons will be preached 
on May 28th, 1905, by the Rev. J. CHANNING 
POLLARD, of Lancaster. 


man, Widower, with grown-up family, 
wishes to meet with lady of suitable age as 
Housekeeper; one servant kept.—Address, 
“ South London,” INQUIRER Office, Essex Hall, 
Strand. 


\ Vi ANTED.—Position as Useful COM- 
PANION, AMANUENSIS, by lady, 

aged 29. Musical; references—R. A., 

QUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand. 


ADY (29) requires post as Useful 
COMPANION. Good needlewoman, 
domesticated, musical, cyclist. Salary, £20-25. 
eet eee Goud, Broadway House, War- 
Wick, 


N- 


19” CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
J ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
B.C. 


Assets, £758,000, 


Dimecrors, 

Chairman—Sir HB. W. Lawnencox, Bart., J.P, 17 
Mincing-lane, H.C. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
—~~-o—— 

- THe concluding letter from the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, telling of h’s return 
home by way of America, aiter the com- 
pletion of -his mission to Australasia, 
which we had hoped to publish last w eek, 
has been delaved by causes which cur 
readers wil understand. Its appearance 
next week will come aptly just before the 
welcome to be given to Mr. Hargrove at ; 
Essex Hall on Tuesday evening, the 
3st inst. 

-Proressor Jean RVILLN’s articles on | 
the Religious Situation in France, of which | 
the second appeais in our present issue, 
were written, of course, before the crisis | 
which has led to M. Combes’ resigza- 
tion ; but the articles are none the less 
valuable, as showing how the Protestant | 
Churches will be affected by the impend- if 
ing separation of Church and State. | 


Aworane utterance from the Archbishop | 
of Canterbury on the Education Act! 
Speaking at Sevenoaks on Monday, 
he declared his belief that. the Act 
would be worked henceforth with smooth- 
ness and success. At the same time he 
warned Churchmen that they must. still 
put their hands into their pockets in order 
- to maintain. their sthool- “building as 
required | by the statute. The “intolerable 
burden’’ is not all lijted from their 
shoulders by any means. Had the Arcb- 
bishop inquired at the cffices of the 
‘Hducation Committee of the London 
County Council, he might have been 
supplied with some important materials 


‘have upon 
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for his speech ; but probably the managers 
of the ‘“non-provided’* schools will 
learn the bad news soon enough. 
Durtne recent moaths a careful survey 
has been made of the buildings hitherto 
used as “Voluntary Schools.” It was, 
indeed, notorious that, while some of 
them were well-built ard equipped, a 
large proportion were not so. The full 
report of the Council’s officers is not yet 
issued, but a'ready it is known that 
something like half a million sterling 
will be required in order to bring these 
old and insanitary buildings up to the 
standard. Where the privately appointed 
managerial majorities will get this sum 
from is a problem: The bishops asked 
for £30,000 some time ago in order to 
secure their schools against the danger of 
being closed. The response was of the 
slightest, and it augurs ill for the suscess 
of an appeal for hundreds of thousands 
of pounds—especially now the educaticen 
rate is going up beyond all records. 
Wut the. optimist of Lambeth is 
pleasing his imagination with the prospect 
of a smooth and successful administration 
of the Act, Dr. Clifford is preparing to go 
to prison in protest against it. He has 
made over all h’s goods to his wfe, and 
the next distraint for rates having failed 
he must, in the ordinary course, be com- 
mitted to prison. The Archbishop will, 
no doubt, consider all this as at best very 
quixotic, and at worst bus ene dodge the 


fmore on the part of an astute political 


adversary. Whatever estimate he places 
upon it, he cannot ignore—we shculd 
think—the effect such a committal must 
many minds, and the ob- 
stacles it will strengthen against the 
“smooth” working of the Act. Mean- 
while it may be noticed that among 
Church managers themselves there is grow- 
ing a sore feeling in consequence of the 
evident intention of the Education Depart- 
ment to limit their religious propiganda 
‘among the children within reasonable 
bounds. They want to be free, but still 
to be publicly supported. No; there is 
more trouble ahead. 

Aw important part in the religious and 
social life of St. Pancras is played by the 
reconstituted Whitefield’s ‘Tabernacle in 
Tottenham Court-road, under the direction 
of the Rey. Silvester Horne. The presence 
of Sir Oliver Loige, Principal of Birming- 
ham University, at the large Sunday after- 
noon gathering of men, is evidence of this, 
and it also serves to explain the fact that 
Sir Oliver was announced to speak on 
Social Reform, It is unnecessary to say 


that the address was marked by the 
breadth and charm we expect in his 
utterances. Particularly timely was the 
reminder that the “struggle for existence’ 
formula is at best a one-sided one. 

You sometimes hear it said that the whip 

of starvation is necessary for progress. If 
believe that to be profoundly untrue. It is 
sometimes preached that the struggle for 
existence ought to continue, ns the human 
race will become decadent. I say no. The 
struggle for bare existence has done its 
work in the past. It is now our duty to 
supersede ib. 
Among various questions dealt with, in 
accordance with this leading principle of 
social progress, we find that of the unem- 
ployed, which is to be remedied by an 
enlarged and improved power of consump- 
tion. As to poor relief, Sir Oliver Lodge 
advocated relief to prevent destitution as 
superior to the present poor law system of 
relict of destitution. 


THe Hamner contains an interesting 
account of country holiday work for the 
waifs and strays of Paris. This move- 
ment is more familiar in our own country 
than in France, though we must not forgeti 
the excellent work done by a combination 
of philanthropists and the municipal 
authorities in connection wita the schools. 
In bulk it is less than our own, in quality 
it is superior, the children being accom- 
panied by teachers, since a leading idea 
of the holiday is to serve as an educa- 
tion In gracious manners. But there is 
ample room for many efiorts. The work 
of M. le Pasteur Migot and his wife is 
carried on in connection with their evan- 
gelical mission in the Quartier St. Antoine, 
a miserable district. with conditions 
strikingly similar to those with which 
our own domestic missionaries are familiar. 
The same overcrowding and gloom and 
exorbitant tax cf disease is everywhere 
the concomitant of the splendour of 
our own cities. he fresh air mission is 
an idea of Madame Migot’s, one not 
carried out without difficu'ty, but which 
has succeeded through grim determina- 
tion not to be stopped by the barrier of 
hardly begged francs. At Trilport, an 
hour’s railway journey from the capital, 
they found ‘‘a delightful house in a 
nice garden <tanding high above the 
river Mavne,’’? and purchased it. Here 
the children lived out their short holidays, 
and hence returned with a new joy in their 
lives. One pleasant addition to the 
scheme is found in the allotment of six 
of the beds for the use of tired mothers, 
a convalescent home where they might 
recover from the insidious disease known 
as Paris, or known to ourselves as London, 
the Paris or the London of the poor, 
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Tue First Garden City, Limited, and the 
Country Gentleman, Limited, propose to 
hold an exhibition at the Garden ‘City 
Hstate, near Hitchin, next summer, to help 
to solve the rural housing problem. The 
scope of theexhibition will include improve- 
ment in the designs for cottages, the perfect- 
ing of internal conveniences and sanitary 
arrangements, and an effort to find a 
cheaper and more suitable style of cottage 
furniture. It is stated that the cottages 
exhibited are not to cost more than £150 
each, and that substantial prizes will be 
offered for the best. The Garden City 
Company will provide the site for the 
erection and exhibition of these specimen 
cottages. Considering the ugly, incon- 
venient, and often unhealthy types of cot- 
tages that are built in town and country, 
the complaint that it does not pay to 
erect labourers’ cottages in the country, 
and the overcrowding and insanitary 
home conditions which often counter- 
balance the advantages of country air for 
the peasants and their families, this 
exhibition should be of great value as a 
help to the improvement of the conditions 
of life in rural England, and not without 
significance for town building. 

ANOTHER exhibition, having in view the 
improvement of towns and cities is being 
arranged by the Manchester University 
Settlement to be held at Ancoats Hall, 
the home of the Settlement, in the midst 
of one of the most crowded and ugly 
districts of the city: It is to show what 
might be made of our towns and cities, and 
will especially include those things which 
are desirable for the sake of health and 
beauty. While it may be an opportunity 
for those who are already intent on solving 
the housing problem and the problem of the 
laying out of a city to bring together many 
appliances and plans and of interesting 
other well-disposed persons in their efforts, 
it is designed also to give the people of 
the congested district of Ancoats an 
idea of what is possible in place of the 
sordid conditions in which they dwell, and 
to give them an idea what to ask for and 
work for. 

Wauat acapital illustration the Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine affords of the doctrine 
which some Wesleyans used to take the 
trouble to deny—-the doctrine of final 
perseverance. Jor 127 years it has held 
on its righteous way. And it is yet 
alive: looks sprightlier, friendlier, more 
social, less stodgy and starched and_ self- 
complacent than it did in our early days, 
when it was thick and stiff, and contained 
one steel-plate engraving of a Wesleyan 
minister, and such long biographical 
recitals of Wesleyan ministers’ doings 
that a Methodist friend remarked that 
they gave the best suggestion of what a 
dull, hopeless existence must be endured 
by the unhappy souls in eternal torment. 
No such suggestion will arise from the 
present issue. It has five pages of Hugh 
Price Hughes; but so energetic and 
variable a man is well worth so much; 
and that story of how, after he had been 
failing, he seemed to gain once more his 
wonted vigour, and preached one evening 
with the old enthusiasm-—and died next 
day—draws us towards him. It was the 
right kind of passing away for such a 


stormofa man. Surely Wesleyans may 
well be proud of the vital tenacity and 
the capacity for continuous development 
which are illustrated by the new series of 
this old magazine. 


Tue January British Friend contains a 
report concerning the attendance at the 
Sunday morning meetings for worship of 
the Society of Friends in Great Britain, a 
census having been taken, by order of the 
yearly meeting, on four Sundays in 
October last. The evening attendance is 
to be dealt within the next issue. The 
reeult (excluding a few mission meetings) 


shows a total average attendance as 
follows:—Men, 4,523; women, 4,522; 
children, 2,645; total, 11,690. The. 


number of names on the books (of mem- 
bers and habitual attenders not in mem- 
bership) being 24,764, the attendance 
works out as 47 per cent. Itisnoteworthy 
that the number of men and women in 
attendance is almost precisely equal. Only 
two meetings show an average attendance 
of over 200, and in these there are large 
boarding-schools: Twenty other separate 
congregations have an attendance of from 
100 to 200; the rest of the 343 meetings 
sending returns are smaller. It is remarked 
that, with the Friends’ method of 
worship, congregations of less than 100 
often thrive better than larger ones, the 
sense of responsibility for the service of 
the meeting being more evenly distributed. 
The percentage of attendance 1s found to 
be as a rule higher in the country districts 
than in the great towns. 


In 1901 a Bill was introduced into 
Parliament authorising the construction 
of a railway through the Pass of Aber- 
glaslyn. To appease opposition the pro- 
moters undertook to carry the railway 
up the Passin a tunnel. They now want 
to shorten the tunnel, and make a way 
through cuttings to be concealed by 
artificial “rustic walls” made ‘to re- 
semble nature as much as possible.” The 
undertaking by means of which they got 
their Bill passed, the company now 
seeks to. evade by concessions from the 
Light Railway Commissioners. There are 
no towns to be served by this railway, 
and the most valuable commercial asset 
of the district; its beautiful scenery, will 
be damaged. The lover of scenery is 
opposed to it. It is not only the wealthy 
traveller, but the humble holiday-seeker, 
in whose interest it is sometimes affirmed 
that such schemes are carried out, who 
sees that the very thing he wants for 
rest and delight is being taken from him. 

The series of Unitarian services at 
Cambridge is to be resumed for the present 
term; The services are to be held at 
11.30 on Sunday mornings. A list of 
well-known special preachers is announced, 
beginning with Rey, J. M. Lloyd Thomas 
on Sunday, January 22. 


Have faith in the child as capable of 
knowing and loving the good and the 
true, as having a conscience to take the 
side of duty, as open to ingenuous 
motives for well-doing, as created for 
knowledge, wisdom, piety, and disinterested 
love. —Channing. 


J after a kindred virtue. 


THE LAST PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
REV. R. A. ARMSTRONG. 


Many friends will be thankful to know 
of the beautiful photographs of Mr. Arm- 
strong, taken some few years ago by Mr. 
Julius Kay, of Southport. They preserve 
for us vividly the familiar features and an 
admirable impression of the man as he was 
latterly in his full strength, before there 
was any sign of failing health. 

The photographs, as will be seen from 
the advertisement in another column, are 
to be had in three sizes, and we have 
before us proofs of three different portraits. 
One is simply of the head and shoulders, 
almost full face, with a touch of light on 
the streak of silver in his hair. The 
other two show nearly the whole figure, 
sitting at ease in a study chair, the hands 
clasped over a book on his knee, and we 
have rarely, if ever, seen happier pictures 
of anyone secured in photographs. As 
one looks into the face, he seems to be 
sitting there in the most natural way, for 
a friendly talk. In one the expression is 
more serious, ian the other (which has an 
aspidistra in the picture) there is the light 
of a dawning smile. In both, the eyes 
look straight into yours. 

It is very difficult to decide which is 
absolutely the best, but for ourselves we 
should choose this last, which in the 
panel’? size makes a very beautiful 
portrait, and a picture which any friend 
would delight to have upon his study 
walls. 


THE great end in religious instruction, 
whether in the Sunday-school or family, 
is, not to stamp our minds irresistibly on 
the young, but to stir up their own; not 
to make them see with our eyes, but to 
look inquiringly and steadily with their 
own; not to give them a definite amount 
of knowledge, but to inspire a fervent 
love of truth; not to form an outward 
regularity, but to touch inward springs; — 
not to burden the memory, but to quicken 
and strengthen the power of thought; 
not to bind them by ineradicable pre- 
judices to our particular sect or peculiar 
notions, but to prepare them for impartial, 
conscientious judging of whatever subjects 
may, in the course of Providence, be 
offered to their decision ; not to impose 
religion upon them in the form of arbitrary 
rules, which rest on no foundation but 
our own word and will, but to awaken 
the conscience, the moral discernment, so 
that they may discern and approve for 
themselves what is everlastingly right and 
good ; not. to tell them that God is good, 
but to help them to see and feel His 
love in all that He does within and 
around them; not to tell them of the 
dignity of Christ, but to open their inward 
eyes to the beauty and greatness of his 
character, and to enkindle aspirations 
In a word, the 
great object of all schools is to awaken 
intellectual and moral life in the childs 
Life is the great thing to be sought in a 
human being. Hitherto, most religions 
and governments have been very much 
contrivances for extinguishing life in the 
human soul. Thanks to God, we live to 
see the dawning of a better day.— 
Channing. 
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THR RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN 
: FRANOE, 
Ii; 


I rriep last week to explain why the 
movement for the separation between the 
State and the official churches in France 
has grown so mighty in the last year. 
Tt is clear that the whole question was 
set up only by the conflicts between the 
‘Government of the French Republic and 
the Roman Court. So one may easily 
understand that the Bill for separation 
is exclusively inspired by considerations 
concerning the Roman Church. The legis- 
lator aims at crushing the power of that 
Church, and will prevent it from becom- 
ing mightier than it is undér the régime 
of the bond with the State. The cen- 
tralised Roman Catholic organisation, with 
its strong discipline and its spirit of pas- 
sive obedience, is indeed a very powerful 
and dangerous one, when it has no coun- 
terpoise in other ecclesiastical organisa- 
tions, as happens in other countries. The 
Protestants in France are no more than 
from six to seyen hundred thousand in a 
population of thirty-eight millions. They 
cannot be a sufficient counterpoise. The 
best reason for maintaining the Concordat 
is just that it is not possible to escape the 
danger of the clercal power without keep- 
ing it in the bonds of a contract with the 
civil power. Otherwise, if you wish to 
apply the same regulations to such a 
unique clerical society as to all other asso- 
cations, you are obliged to submit these 
others to restrictive rules, which are equal 
to the suppression of liberty. 

And this is just the case with the Bill 
of the Government. It is not possible to 
have a different Jaw for the Protestant 
Churches than for the Roman Catholic, 
and, as it is necessary to hold the latter 
in submission, the Protestant Churches 
must be treated in the same manner, al- 
though they are not dangerous at all to 
the State. A sketch of the Bill will show 
how hardly the churches are dealt with. All 
salaries of priests or ministers paid by the 
State or by the cities are naturally sup- 
pressed. Slight annuities are granted only 
to those who are more than forty years old, 
and who have been in active service for 
more than fifteen years (varying according 
to age and services from £36 to £15); the 
others will receive nothing. The buildings 
belonging to the nation, and cathedrals, 
churches, chapels, &c., are left only during 
two years free oi cost to the religious asso- 
ciations, which will be formed in place of the 
actual parishes; aiterwards they will be let 
out for religious services or for any other 
object. All personal or real estate of the 
dificrent churches will be granted to the 
free religious associations for ten years 
without charge, but at the end of that time 
the grant will have to be renewed, the 
public authority judging if the renewal 
may be accorded or not. All properties 
which were given by the State will return 
to the State, and all goods and chattels 
which were given to the churches for chari- 
table purposes will be placed in the hands 
of public charitable institutions of unde- 
nominational character. The State or 
the departments or the communes are 
authorised to let out the religious build- 
ings which they possess to the free reli- 
gious associations, but the heavy repairs 


will be at the charge of the tenants, and 
if they do not execute them the public 
authority will be allowed to deduct the 
costs from the reserves of the association: 
No stranger will be admitted to the office 


of priest, or minister, or trustee. The 
associations may not collect money else- 
where than in the buildings, where they 
celebrate their cult, and they will not be 
authorised to raise their reserve funds 
to more than the third part of their annual 
revenue (!). The local associations may 
not unite themselves beyond the boun- 
daries of a department: No religious cere- 
mony, except for funerals, will be allowed 
out of the buildings of the associations. 
Every association must give notice of the 
premises and the hours of its meetings 
and services, and mention the name of the 
ministers who are in charge: As often 
as there is to be a service not foreseen in 
the notice, and whenever another minister 
preaches, a new notice will be necessary. 

A long list of articles runs over all kind 
of penalties, which will affect all those 
who may violate any one of the aforesaid 
prescriptions. 

We Protestants are generally not 
hostile to the principle of separation, 
although we know that 1% will be very diffi- 
cult for us to preserve all our churches. 
But we cannot accept such terrible condi- 
tions, which are unrighteous and tyran- 
nical. And whilst the Catholics remain 
quiet, preparing in secret the ways to out- 
flank the future law, we are organising 
public and legal protests against most of 
the articles of the Bill. The Conseil cen- 
tral des Hglses Réformées (a body of 


notable Protestants with consultative 
power, the members of which are chosen 
by the Government), the Commission 


fratenelle, 2.¢,, the reunion of the orthodox 
Commission Permanente and of the Délé- 
gation Libérale, the Committee of the 
Lutheran Church, have all demanded great 
changes in the Bill, on the ground that the 
existence of the Protestant Churches in 
France would be seriously threatened, if 
its provisions were maintained. 

Their grievances are the same. They 
protest against the forfeit of the estate 
of the churches, which will be granted only 
for ten years, and becomes the property 
of the State, even when it has been consti- 
tuted by gifts of the faithful alone. They 
ask better conditions for the ministers, 
who generally are married and have chil- 
dren; they have studied in universities 
relying on the engagements of the State, 
which required some degree before they 
could be appointed as ministers in the 
official church, and now they are bereft of 
the salary that was promised to them, 
and left with such small annuities that 
it will be impossible for them to feed their 
family ; part of them even with nothing. 

They protest also against the interdict 
as to gathering money for the churches 
only in the religious buildings, and against 
the limitation of the reserve funds to such 
a degree that it will be impossible to pro- 
vide for any exceptional expenses. They 
claim the right of maintaining their Pres- 
byterian organisation without being bound 
to the limits of a department, for such is 
since the sixteenth century their constitu- 
tion, and now it will be more necessary 
than ever, for the little country churches 
will be unable to supply their own wants 


if they are not associated with the churches 
of the large cities, who may grant them 
subsidies. 

We know that these requests have made 
some impression upon the members of the 
committee which has to report on the Bill: 
They are not ill affected to the Protestants: - 
They have already admitted some amend- 
ments. The mostimportant is that the iree 
religious associations might be authorised 
to unite within the boundaries of the pre- 
sent ecclesiastical circumscription. But 
we think that these words are not clear 
enough, because it would be easy to infer 
that they do not authorise any union of 
churches beyond the limits of a consistoire, 
There has been no national general synod 
since 1872; a badly affected Govern- 
ment might perhaps maintain that the 
union of Protestant Churches over the 
whole country under the administration 
of a general synod does not agree with any 
present ecclesiastical circumscription. 

This whole article is to be changed. 
It has been elaborated against the Catholic 
Church to prevent its mighty centralised 
organisation, and, in fact, it is grievous 
only for the Protestants; The Roman 
Court would easily get over it; in Rome 
they fear above all the constitution of a 
French national Catholic Church with an 
independent financial system. If the 
local. Catholic associations, which will 
have to be formed after the separation, are 
not allowed to unite themselves in one 
general ecclesiastical body over the whole 
country, they will have their central 
office, and especially their central treasury, 
in Rome, and so the French priesthood 
will be more than ever before in absolute 
dependence on the Roman power. That 
is just what they want in Rome. 

As long as the discussion of separation 
between State and Churches is only theore- 
tical itis easy to agree: The trouble begins 
as soon as you try to determine the ways 
and means of applying the principle in a 
country where there are no precedents 
of free churches or organised dissenters, 
and where the religious mentality is made 
up ot Catholic education without any sense 
or experience of spiritual liberty. The Radi- 
cals and the Socialists demand the separa- 
tion, not really for the sake of freedom of 
conscience—this is as complete as possible 
since the establishment of the present 
Republic—but because they want to 
weaken the Roman Church. So they 
have no use for a separation that would 
not be aimed against the Church. And, 
on the other hand, a Republic, which boasts 
always of the principles of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, is not suited for an into- 
lerant policy as well as the absolute 
monarchy of Louis XIV. 

So I should not be very much astonished 
if we still had some time’ to wait before the 
bond between the State and the churches 
is broken. If the Roman Court does not 
again provoke public opinion by some im- 
prudent manifesto, which would let loose 
a general movement of opposition against 
the Church, it will perhaps be impossible 
to get a majority in Parliament, not for 
separation in itself, but for this particular 
mode of separation; A member oi Parlia- 
ment said some days ago, ‘‘ The separation 
will be Liberal or will not be.’* I am 
afraid that in the presence of the mighty 
Roman Church it cannot be Liberal. 
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What sort of book is it that obtained 


In our Protestant papers there have been 
for many months long articles about what 
will have to be done after the separation. 
The Moderates urge all the Protestants to 
remain together in one and the same or- 
ganisation. They think the best would 
be to maintain, in the form of free associa- 
tions, the same circumscriptions which 
now officially exist: the local congrega- 
tion, a set of local congregations making 
up a ‘‘ consistoire,’’ and the consistoires 
uniting in a general synod. In a Roman 
Catholic country, where Protestants. are 
but a small minor‘ty, it would indeed be 
much wiser to be united, instead of divided 
into rival churches. It seems to me, how- 
ever, very likely that we shall not be able 
to realise such unity. It does not exist 
now; officially in relation to the State 
there is but one Reformed Church, and one 
Lutheran Church, but, in fact, as I have 
already told the readers of Toe InQuiRER, 
there is at least in the Reformed Church 
one organisation for the orthodox and 
another for the Liberals. Most of the 
consistoires, indeed, would like this divi- 
sion to be done away with, but hitherto 
they could not accomplish it because an 
intolerant minority would leave the united 
church, and create a new division just at 
the moment when the others would fancy 
themselves to have established a united 
church. 

Now if things are so under present con- 
ditions how much more will they be so 
when resources will have to be supplied by 
voluntary gifts? I cannot imagine the 
intolerant orthodox people subscribing for 
a united church, where Liberals would 
be admitted and partly provided by their 
money. We ought not to forget that the 
majority of the rich Protestant families 
belong to this intolerant minority. They 
will surely keep aloof. Will it be a great 
misfortune for us Liberals ? 

JEAN REVILLE. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S FAITH- 
LESS FEAR. 


On Sunday evening the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, preaching at the Free Christian 
Church, Croydon, drew attention to a 
remarkable utterance of the Bishop 
of London’s concerning the bodily resur- 
rection of Christ. The Bishop, it appears, 
not long ago told a -congregation in 
Westminster Abbey that he apprehended 
the worst evils to society if that 
event were to be generally disbelieved. 
His words (as quoted by the publishers of 
the book referred to by the Bishop) were 
as follows :— 

I wonder whether any of you have read 
that remarkable work of fiction entitled 
“ When it was Dark’’? It paints, in wonderful 
colours, what it seems to me the world would 
be if for six months, as in the story it is 
supposed to be the case, owing to a gigantic 
fraud, the Resurrection might be supposed 
never toe have occurred, and as you feel the 
darkness creeping round the world and see 
how woman in a moment loses the best friend 
she ever had, and crime and violence increase 
in every part of the world—when you see 
how darkness settles down upon the human 
spirit, where it sat for six months, and re- 
garded the Christian record as a fable, then 
you quit with something like adequate thanks- 
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this episcopal advertisement ? 

It is described by the publishers as 
‘‘The most daring and sensational novel 
of the century,” and it has been “ praised 
and recommended” (though in what terms 
we are not told) by the Dean of Durham, 
the Bishop of Exeter, and the Rev. R.J. 
Campbell. But more illuminating is the 
quotation from Father Ignatius, who 
says :— 

I found it most interesting. ... I think 
the story may do much good. Jt gives a truc 
picture of the plots and objects of the “ Higher 
Critics.” 

The book is, however, not commended 
by anyone as a model of grammatical 
accuracy, which it certainly is not—(vide 
“between you and J,’’ “diffsrent to 
those,’’? ‘it’s her,’? &c.). Names are 
wrongly spelled (eg., Humphrey Ward, 
Romane’s), and among other indications 
of the author’s erudition we find him 
speaking of an “‘auto de fe,” ofa journey of 
Jesus with his disciplesfrom Jerusalem to 
Nazareth, and of a certain Biblical book 
called ‘‘ Revelations.’’ ‘To do him justice, 
however, it ought to be said that the author 
has evidently done his best to get up his 
subject, and it is probably his misfortune 
rather than lack of diligence in unfamiliar 
fields which led him to devise the singular 
German name ‘‘Schmoulder.”’ 

But such literary defects are insigni- 
ficant compared with his ignorance of 
“the Unitarians,’’ who are made to fur- 
nish the villain of the piece. Apparently 
they are mostly rich Jews who have 
slightly ’verted. The arch-conspirator is 
a millionaire of this type. They hail with 
delight the opportunity to announce lec- 
tures on ‘“ The Downfall of Christianity.’’ 
And, O sancta simplicitas! they are 
eredited with having three great chapels, 
attended by sumptuous carriage-folk, all 
situated on the vicar’s way home from 
his church to his vicarage, a distance of one 
mile. Whether Father Ignatius is right as 
to the ‘plots and objects’’ of the “ Higher 
Critics”? depends on the possibility of his 
knowing more about them than most people. 
The author of the book seems to know 
some who are not “plotters,” but his 
main story concerns one who, while 
standing pre-eminent a3 a British Museum 
expert in archeology, and as a writer on 
Biblical subjects, is really steeped in the 
grossest sensuality. This man, born of the 
author’s fertile imagination, sells himself to 
the millionaire Jew-Unitarian, and—so 
exsy is it, in novels—himself cuts an 
inscription in Greek uncials on a slab 
which he gets buried among the tombs 
north of Jerusalem. This inscription it is 
that brings the ‘“ Darkness” over the 
world. It is to the effect that Joseph of 
Arimathea, by whom it purports to be, 
removed the body of Jesus from its first 
tomb, and laid it elsewhere. The conse- 
quences of the discovery of the in- 
scription are dire. The funds fall. Trade 
decays. Wars break out. Women are 
brutally treated; .reverence fer their 
chastity disappears. Slavery is considered 
acceptable. Churches are emptied. Oualy 
those horrid ‘“ great Unitarian chapels ” 
flourish —for a while. Of course the 
fraud is found out; villany is properly 
punished, and the world breathes again 


giving, and thank God it is light, because of } and gocs on trying to be Christian as 


the awful darkness when it was dark. 


before. 
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Apparently, then, the good Bishop 
believes that if that one miracle be 
doubted there is no hope of men living 
decent lives, or of women being respected. 
He ignores the fact that a great many 
good people have existed before the days 
of Christ and since, who have found un- 
doubted incentives to morality and piety, 
independently of this particular event. The 
book itself suggests that among the 
Methodists, even ‘‘ when it was dark,” 
there survived such a spiritual conscious- 
ness of “the living Christ’ that the fate 
of the body buried by Joseph had no bane- 
ful effect on their religious life. But the 
High Anglicans, it is clear, are so bound 
up with th’s story, that if it fails them 
they cannot see any hope of morality in 
this world. Such a fear is its own con- 
demnation. That a Bishop’s conviction 
of the spiritual meaning and vitality of 
the world seems to hang upon so slender 
a materialist thread is surely most pitiful. 

The incident shows clearly that there is 
a feverish anxiety about, and certain 
well-known extravagances are ready to 
show themselves as consequent upon it. 
Not only is there, apparently, a sur- 
prising willingness to swallow the egre- 
giously coloured bait provided by this 
“ thrilling’’ story-tel'er, and an alacrity 
in accepting as correct his preposterous 
picture of ‘‘ the Unitarians’’ and * Higher 
Critics”’ generally; the book honestly, if 
“half in jest,” accepts the propriety of 
“stern measures somet mes,” though 
“not for all heretics, you kncw—only the 
dangerous ones,’’ and it unreservedly 
commends the policy (adopted ‘‘ when it 
was dark” by the Roman Catholic rulers) 
cf forbidding members to read about the 
supposed discovery, or even to speak 
about it. This, according to the hero of 
the piece, is a ‘‘very fine spectacle.” 
Thus, as in the old days cf Smithfield 
fires, the offspring of these weak fears and 
wild imaginings is persecution for God’s 
sake, and humanity kept stupidly 
ignorant so that itmay not be damned. 

The situation revealed is one that calls 
for renewed devotion on the part of all to 
whom the interests of a free spiritual religion 
are dear. ‘Tae party that is represented 
by the Bishop is conspicuous not only for 
its attention to religious ceremony, but 
for its zeal in many good practical works. 
It would ill become us to deride their fears 
and fancies without emulating their dili- 
gence and self-dedication. 


Betwren the two functions of a 
Christian Church—to testify to spiritual 
truth, and to. lead the spiritual life— 
there is an organic connection which it 
is fatal to dissolve. Without the rich 
store of inward experiences which con- 
science gathers on the field of actioa 
and sympathy gleans from gs rrowful 
realities, the cond:tions are not present 
for dealing with religious problems; and 
the keenest intellect will think about 
them more helplessly than a child, The 
very materials for their solution largely 
lic in a certain form of character ard 
fulness of affection which are secured, 
not by power of thought, but by devotion 
of heart and sacrifice of will.—Jamgs 
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LITERATURE. 


| a seine 
A WOMAN’S VIEW.* 


THE women who express themselves in 
literature have commonly been in revolt 
against society. So much is this the case 
that when we open a book with the name 
of an authoress on the title-page, we do so 
with at least a half-framed expectation of 
finding the dominant note of the writer one 
of protest. The expectation is, of course, 
not always fulfilled, and in the nature «f 
things is perhaps unreasonable because the 
feminine influence is naturally conservative 
in its working rather than revolutionary. 
At the same time, and from historical 
circumstances, the women who write have 
more olten concealed this native force 
under the fo ms at any rate of opposition. 
The explanation: is very simple. Our 
social arrangements have been one sidedly 
masculine. The man’s view of things has 
. been, if not exclusively, yet unduly regarded. 

Women have had to fight for receognition 
, of their due claims. They have been 
obliged to make good their position in the 
world of letters, or science, or industry. 
» They still struggle for equal opportunities 
in politics and government. This attitude 
of opposition into which they have been 
forced has helped to render them keen and, 
it may be, exaggerated critics. This 
particular struggle for existence is gradually 
passing away; few intelligent persons 
would now be found outside the House of 
Commons to contest those rights. One 
fortunate result of this discovery that the 
_ intellectual world is not entirely masculine 
is discovered in such a book as this by 
Mrs. Gossman. It has become possible— 
nay, entirely natural and easy—for women 
_to write or lecture without being first 
stung to revolt by the obscurantist un- 
willingness to consider their thought on 
- its merits. Many pioneers have toiled and 
suitered to secure a freedom which it will 
soon be incredible was ever withheld. 
- To these pioneers Mrs. Gossman pays the 
meed of gratitude. Her own aim is not 
protest, but a spiritual interpretation of 
the complex facts of human life. The 
result is a book full of wise suggestiveness 
for many classes of readers. Those the 
bent of whose nature is rebellion will be 
recalled to a reverence and admiration of 
all good order, which they sometimes 
over-hastily forget in the struggle against 
bad order. Those who are first facing life 
and its problems for themselves will find 
their loyalty refined by the insight afforded 
into life as it might be, into the beautiful 
possibilities of human society. Others 
who are already too prone to accept the 
world as it is might be confirmed in 
unstable optimism ; but the fault would 
be more in themselves than in the book 

Mrs. Gossman has indeed a strong bias 
towards accepting things as they are. 
She concedes, I think, in too unqualified a 

manner, the duty of keeping up an army ; 
or the divine authority of a majority—a 
~ majority, be it said, of men to the exclusion 
of women, for she confines the function of 
this half of the race to the domestic sphere. 
But though particular judgments may 
seem to this or that reader unnecessarily 


_ **“Tnspiration in Human Life.” By Isabella 
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or even perversely conservative, this 
does not seriously impair the value of the 
general thought. The other side has been 
considered. Take the second chapter— 
e.g., entitled, “In Conformity and Protest.” 
Now, opinions differ, and will always vary 
widely, as to when and to what extent one 
or other attitude is called for; and the 
decision is forced upon the individual 
conscience, sternly and solemnly pressed 
home. There is a time for protest, we are 
told, and woe betide him or her who 
weakly conforms where the leading of the 
Inward Light is to non-conformity. Only 
the spirit of revolt must in no wise be 
marred by personal bitterness, but should 
proceed, unflinchingly, if generously, from 
vision of some fairer principle of cosmic 
righteousness. 

This volume may be described as an 
attempt to enunciate the laws under which 
personal claims and social needs may be 
harmonised in such a way as will not 
ultimately curb the individual’s right 
enjoyment of life, but, on the other hand, 
will enhance it. We are far here from the 
anarchic conception of lite, the notion of a 
pristine liberty that had necessarily to be 
given up when men came to live in com- 
munity. On the contrary, the regulations, 
the apparent restrictions of, Iet us say, the 
home, are here regarded as the vehicle of 
a larger as well as a more sacred freedom. 
What is the right function of the wife-art- 
mistress of the home, as she is nobly 
named? It seems oversirictly confined. 
Thus, when we read: ‘‘ in marketing ior 
her household a woman finds practical 
satisiaction of those sympathies which deal 
with communal life,’? we may doubt the 
sufficiency of the interest. To be first a 
helpmeet to a mothez, then to a husband, 
is not, as seems here to be assumed, an 
adequate mould into which to pour powers 
of normal womanhood. Probably also the 
dominant relation of dependence on a 
‘* masculine authority ’’ is not good cither 
for man or wife ; but it is only necessary to 
read the charming passage beginning on 
page 185 to discern the large sphere ot 
spiritual life embraced in the conception 
of the home as there portrayed. The 
value of the general thought is in a large 
measure independent of particular agree- 
ment or disagreement. 

A very high and a perfectly realisable 
idea of commercial life is unfolded. Tne 
man of commerce is an art-master ; work 
is a sacrament ; subordination to superiors 
is an enfranchisement for those who serve ; 
to obey lawful authority is to co-operate 
in the world’s upbuilding. ‘‘ Good work- 
manship 7 <% presupposes or proves a 
certain amount of moral stability.’ The 
men uf commerce and industry are spoken 
of generally as ‘‘ our suppliers.’’ Taus 1s 
every particular occupation, even such as 
entail hard or irksome toil, brought into 
relation with the inspiring whole of human 
life. The little things are ‘‘ hitched on ’”’ 
to the stars. No subject, eg., coud well 
be more repulsive to simple human minds 
than the ordinary scholastic discussion of 
the laws of Demand and Supply. Ruskin 
has taught us a, sufficient intolerance of 
the economists. But Mrs. Gossman’s 
treatment of the subject is of another 


| order—reminiscent a little, as is much of 


her book, of the great artist-economist of 


the nineteenth century. ‘*‘ The Christ- \ 


enthusiasm, or its equivalent, says ‘ De- 
mand’ for human order and welfare, for 
righteousness, not for self alone ; ‘ Supply ’ 
for exactly the same end. ‘ This is the 
demand and supply to keep right the 
markets of the world.’ ”’ 

How true and wise is this, and yet this is 
the place for a word of warning, the only 
** protest,’’ to use a word running through 
the volume, which I feel impelled to make. 
There is an inclination, especially evident 
in this section on commerce, to overlook 
the distinction between the ideal and the 
actual. Tae tendency is, however, not 
confined to any one part, and it seems to 
weaken the force and even to obscure the 
clearness of the exposition. Industry 
should be executed and controlled by 
“helpful artists,’’ but very often it is nol. 
Tne commercial order is far too often 
dis-order. And surely in the actual world 
of to-day the quest for the highest does 
often lead to personal loss and sutiering 
which might have been avoided by keeping 
to the lower aim. It is good and helpful 
to have the ideal of what the business 
world should be kept before us, but this 
helpful process is not assisted by slurring 
over the ugly qualities so widely prevalent 
in that world as it is. Here the last 
victory of the spirit will be won: From 
the days of the Niblungs the ‘‘ hoard ”’ 
has been a menace and a peril to peace and 
friendship and life: it is so still. In the 
interests of the ideal to which Mrs. 
Go7sman looks, we should avoid the danger 
in reading this book of confounding the 
actual with the ideal. Tae danger exists, 
and it is accentuated by a too-frequent use 
of the present indicative for the prophetic 
future tense. 

But if in this book we find the tendency 
to mistake sometimes what ought to be for 
what is, yet even this crror is clearly less 
fatal than the far more prevalent tendency . 
of idle minds to mistake what is for what 
ought to be. I think my criticism is valid, 
and, if so, it is serious; but I am again 
reminded that, though a mistake may 
obscure, it does not destroy the value of 
this book. Tae danger I detect is one to 
which idealists are always prone ; yet :t is 
idealists who create the world. 

Love, loyalty, obedicnce—these be good 
words, yet out of these our author will 
build a world, a fairly ordered world which 
may be accepted with joyous enthusiasm. 
And surely these are the elements of 
spiritual cosmos. How Mrs. Gossman 
combines them, develops them, applies 
them to the familiar images of the things 
we handle day by day must be learnt from 
her own pages. ‘Two or three out of many 
quotations may suggest the world instinct 
that reigns. Our world is ‘‘a majestic 
Order whose awful grandeur and delicate 
adjustment our highest faculties but dimly 
apprehend. .: . We therefore dare to 
embrace all the natural life of man, pas 
and present, in the’clasp of spiritual unity. 
... Through order and right life the 
fresh winds, the firm earth, the daily food, 
can become holy sacraments by which we 
perceive God.... Tne man who is 
doing his best to be good is beset on all 
sides by suggestions and _ inspirations 
towards right methods ; is led into beauti- 
fu! and health-giving ways of working.’” 
The word, in spite of a'l seeming, is cosmos, 
not chaos; men, in spite of all seeming, 
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are good, not evil. The right, the reason- 
able life, is therefore the life of faith. But 
this great good is not a thing given without 
condition. On all sides it calls for the best 
from us, that best in turn goes to fashion 
a larger good. This is conduct: side by 
side with, rather interpenetrating, this 
world of the practical, is the other world 
of glowing vision in which we create the 
good simply by discerning it. 
B. Kingman Gray. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOARDING-OUT OF CHILDREN. 

Str,—I regret that absence from home 
delayed my seeing Tar Inquirer for 
December 31, or I would sooner have asked 
your permission to state in reference to 
the ‘‘ Note’’ on boarding-out that the 
report of its failure is happily erroncous. 

There cre two forms of boarding-out— 
one ‘‘ within the union,’’ which has 
existed intermittingly for centuries, and 
until recently was classified simply as out- 
relief; and the other ‘‘ without the 
union ’’ (enabling the children to be 
sent to any place in England), authorised 
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by a Special Order containing rules 
for safeguarding the children, and 
utilising the proffered aid of volun- 
tary certified committees in their 


general supervision. This was issued jin 
November, 1870, when Mr. (now Viscount) 
Goschen was President of the then-called 
Poor Law Board, and signified his interest 
in the movement by drafting the Order 
himself. During 1871 thirty committees 
were formed. The Local Government 
Board for 1880-1 records 535 ‘* under- 
takings ’* with foster-parents, implying in 
perhaps. several cases a plurality of 
children placed under their care. <A 
table of boarding-out published ten years 
later allots a column to each class of 
children :—those within the union, for 
whose management an Order had been 
issued in 1889 and who for some years past 
have been reported on apart from out- 
relief; and those under the Order of 1870. 
Guardians were becoming more alive to 
the advantages of the system then organ- 
ised, but many Boards of late years have 
preferred to keep the children within the 
union, and though not required to invoke 
the aid of a committee, they now frequently 
invite voluntary help in this form,whereby 
their wards are freed to a great extent 
from contact with pauperism. The table 
gives the yearly number of each class. 
The ‘‘ without the union,’ after con- 
siderable fluctuations during intervening 
years, were four less in 1904 than in 1894 ; 
but those ‘‘ within ’’ had nearly doubled. 
A combined return on both classes, oc- 
cupying a third column, shows an un- 
interrupted increase throughout the decade, 
from 5,465 in 1894 to 8,372 in 1904.* 

_ Although the children under the Order 
of 1870 have not continuously increased of 
late years, and some of the certified 
committees ¢ prescribed by the regulations 
of the Local Government Board have 


* Report of the Local Government Board, 
1903-4, page lix. 

+See List of Boarding-out Committees issued 
by the Local Government Board, September, 1904, 
At this date there were more than 170 in action, 
to which may be added 111 organised by Boards 
of Guardians. 
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recently broken up under circumstances 
that are transitory, there is no ground 
for attributing their dissolution to 
any lack of kind and competent men and 
women. ‘The experience of various charit- 
able associations which board-out largely, 
markedly the Watis and Strays and Dr, 
Barnardo’s, testifies that such is the fact, 
and proves equally that an abundance of 
excellent homes and foster-parents are to 
be had. Meanwhile the health, happi- 
ness, anaé conduct of the little boarders, 
whether placed out by Boards of 
Guardians or voluntary societies or 
private persons, reveal the excellence and 
success of the influences under which they 
grow up. 
Frorence Davenrort- Hitt, 
Oxford, Jan. 12. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 

We must be content with the briefest 
notes on this month’s reviews. The 
Indeperdent Review, which completes this 
month its fourth volume of four monthly 
numbers, opens with ‘‘ Notes on Current 
Events,’’ and among a number of valuable 
articles we would call special attention to 
one by Mr. H. W. Massingham on ‘‘ The 
Struggle in France,’’ and another by Mr. 
C.F. G. Masterman on “ The Problem of 
the Unemployed.’’? Mr. C. BR. Buxton 
writes on ‘‘ One View of Christian Faith,” 
declaring that the Christian has always 
been, whatever the doctrinal tests of his 
time, a man permeated with the spirit of 
Christ, and ‘“‘ Back to Christ,” he says, 
must be the watchword of the Chris- 
tianity of the future, for not in Church 
or Bible, but in him only is the Word of 
God to be found. 

In the Contemporary Mr. Richard Heath 
writes on “France and Rome.’ France, 
he says, cannot yet come to the ideal of a 
Free Church in a Free State; but <‘ wel- 
come Herod and Pontius Pilate,’’ he con- 
cludes, ‘ if they will only break with the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and act simply and 
sincerely on the principles of this world’s 
justice.” Professor Vernon Bartlett writes 
on ‘‘ The Oxyrhynchus ‘ sayings of Jesus,’”’ 
as Professor Kirsopp Lake, of Leiden, does 
in the new Hibbert, and there is an article 
by Mr. George Barlow on ‘“ The Dual 
Nature of Deity,’’ who sees in the record 
that Jesus wept, a visible outcome of 
“the mystery of the Divine Feminine in 
God.” 

The Nineteenth Century and After has 
a notable article by Mr. Keir Hardie, 
M.P., on ‘ Dealing with the Unemployed : 
A Hint from the Past,’’ while Mr. Charles 
Macpherson writes on The Church Crisis 
in Scotland.’? Mr. Joseph Kidd’s brief 
article on ‘The Cause and Prevention of 
Appendicitis ’’ should be noted. 

The Monthly Review has a fully illus- 
trated article by Mr. D. G. Hogarth on 
‘* Cyrenaica.” 

In the World’s Work and Play Mr. Hall 
Caine writes on “Religion in Noyels,’’ 
and there are some yery interesting illus- 
trations of ‘‘ London’s New Electric Rail- 
ways,’ and also of the Zambesi river, 
spanned by “ The most Wonderful 
Bridge in the World.”’ 


THE boundless activity of man’s mind 
is his Creator’s command that he should 
be a Truthseeker—H; W, Crosskey. 
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“* JESUS SAITH.’* 
II.—Tse Reap Presence. 


Jesus saith, Wherever there are two, they 
are not without God, and wherever there is 
one alone, I say, I am with him. Raise the 
stone, and there thou shalt find Me ; cleave 
the wood, andthereaml. ; 

In form, these words are doubtless 
intended to carry one step farther the 
speculative identification of Jesus with 
God begun in the Fourth Gospel; in 
essence, they are as certainly a declaration 
of the basal fact of all religion—the presence 
of God with man. It is this fact of which 
man necds most to be assured, this sense 
of communion with God which is the goal 
of all religious striving ; it is because God 
meant us to have and enjoy this sense that 
we are not at one even with ourselves 
until at one with Him. Considered under 
its most important aspect, man’s who'e 
history resolves itself into a passionate 
pilgrimage after God—a quest oftcn 
pathetically misdirected, but ever en- 
nobled by its aim. Let the prophet pour 
tempestuous scorn upon the heathen wor- 
shipping dumb stone or hewn trunk of a 
tree: nevertheless, raise that stone, and 
there we shall find Him who made it to be } 
cleave the wood, and there is He who 
caused it to grow; behind the poorest 
symbol stands the august Truth which it 
symbolises. ; 

And every shrine and temple raised of 
old was no less the outcome of man’s un- 
quenchable desire to find the deity. What 
determined the choice of plot where this 
or that sanctuary was situate ? Perhaps 
the remembrance of some longing, pas- 


-sionate, God-intoxicated soul, who, on 


such a lonely hilltop, remote from the 
dusty plain, had with startling clearness 
grown conscious of the Divine presence, 
and thence concluded that there He was 
to be found—that His house, and those the 
gates of heaven; perhaps the pious awe 
of some wayiarers passing through a 
glade, where the very rustle of the wind 
amongst the branches seemed to whisp.r 
some word of mystery from worlds not 
realised ; perhaps the very brooding 
silence of some wide expanse of illimitable 
earth and sky proclaiming the message, 
** God is here.’’- And not all delusion, 
surely, any of it—nay, delusion only 
where and in so far as the assurance of 
God’s presence here, in this one place, led 
men to inier and insist upon His absence 
from all others. 

But from every such mistaken en- 
deavour to make sure of God by limiting 
His presence, the soul of man makes from 
time to.time a mighty rebound, takes a 
leap for life towards a larger and worthier 
faith. Has the hierarchy unyieldingly 
asserted that they who would meet their 
Maker face to face, must do so in the 
licensed premises of their particular taber- 
nacle ? The more surely will the soul ery 
out sooner or later, ‘* Behold, heaven and 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
Thee ; how much less this house!’* Do 
contending religionists acridly dispute 
whether access to the Highest is to be had 
here or there, and over their bitter quarrel 
as to the means lose sight of the end ? 
Presently the essential spiritual nature of — 
man finds utterance in the momentous 
words, ‘‘ The how cometh when neither 4 
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in this: mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye 
worship the Father, but in spirit and in 
truth.’’ Has public worship degenerated 
anywhere into a thing of lifeless routine 
and vain repetition, the ceremonious 
recital of creeds discredited? A still, 
small voice will make itself heard in the 
individual believer’s soul; calling him away 
from where the multitude make hollow 
professions, and assuring him that ‘‘ where- 
ever there aze but two, they are not without 
God; yea, wherever ‘there i is one alone, I 
say, Lam with him.’’ 

Have we not to re-learn the lesson how to 
ke alone with God, do we even sufficiently 
realise what it is to be alone? Solitude is 
not a physica) circumstance or condition ; 
we may have it—and shudder—in the 
midst of crowded thoroughfares, jostling 
against dense masses of  unheeding | © 
humanity; and we may have it not, in 
the stillness of the night watches, our 
pillow dank, our temples fevered, our 
brain on fire with memories, temptings, 
regrets, till the very air is a-quiver Lae 
the ee we have called up but cann 
lay. £0, to be alone with God is ings an 
exd for whose achievement all there is 
needed is that there should be nobody by ; 
but requires preparation, training, a deve- 
loped faculty for putting away at will the 
thousard trivialities, perplexities, worries 
of the passing hour. It is only a discipline 
of mind and soul which will enable us to 
make a stillness within us and around, such 
as will heip us to feel the encompassing 
presence of the Most High. In a frivolous, 
disorganised mind there never is any room 
for God ; and the great desideratum of our 
religious life to-day, the secret we require 
to re-discover, is how to wait upon the 
Lord, to be alone in such manner as to 
have the Great Companion nigh. 

Raise the stone, and there thow shalt find 
me, cleave the wood, and there am I. tb 
sounds far-away and paradoxical and yet 
deals with—indeed, points to—the near-to- 
hand and commonplace. ‘To find the 
Divine Presence, which perhaps eluded our 
eyes while we steadily looked into distant 
heavens, we must turn to the humble 
sanctities of ‘“‘the common round, the 
daiiy task,’’ in deeds of simple luind- 
ness suck as he bade us do, and showed 
uz the way to do, to whom God 
was the ever-near, the ever-comfort- 
ing Father. Raising the stone, cleaving 
the wood, these are not cryptic symbols 
with esoteric meanings, but specimen 
illustrations of very ordinary toil, very 


- unexciting duty, such as we are called upon, 


every one of us, to perform on the scene of 
our daily activities; and it is in these 
that God will let Himself be found, in 
these that He is verily present. He 
whose very being transcends our thought, 
has not given the revelation of himself 
to be the portion of the wise and learned, 
but has graciously granted it to the humble 
and pure in heart. 

“* Child of the earth, wouldest thou 
see and know Me?’” caith the Lord; 
‘gaze not across the sundering wave, 
marvelling how thou canst reach, or up 
into the azure, wondering how thou 
mayest attain unto Me ; but look close by 


thy side; render the toll of human duty, 


perform the sacrifices of human love, and 
“know haa there, in these, AM I.’ 
J, Warscuaver, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN 
“A BOOK OF REMEMBRANCi#.’’. 
How the children 'ove their picture- 


books! How they turn over, again and 
aga'n, the pages that have been so often 
ae over before, and each time find new 
ple e in the pi ictures, copies, very many 
of a of what they see almost every 
day, at home, among their companions, or | 
on ae walks t! n3rough the fields and lane:. 

On some of the pages there may be pic- 
tures of far-off countries, of the hot African 
desert, and two or thr ree great camels 
crossing the sandy plain, with their gay 
burden of men, in brightly coloured dres’, 
and the goods they hope to sell at some 
place further on. Or, perhaps, of the far- 
eS Northern lands, where few men have 

yer been, and where the white bear is 
seeking over the large tracts of snow, or 
tne great seals are stretching themselves, 
half upon the frozen bank, and half in the 
icy water. But somehow, the children 
care most for the pictures in their books 
of what they know best. They like to 
have pictures of places they have seen, 
hanging upon the walls of their nursery 
or of their own little sleeping-rooms,. 

How pleasant to wake up and see the 
early morning sun (Caae on ‘9 the 
little painting of the lane with its tall 
hedges and its broad grassy borders chiens 
you and your companions have spent 
many a happy time, gathering flowers or 
picking blackberries. Or, upon the photo- 
graph of the beautiful cathedral you were 
taken to see, and which seemed to you so 
wonderiully grand and beautiful that you 
‘uke to have a remembrance of it close at 
hand. And men and women have always 
been like the children, in their love of 
pictures and picture-making. Even in 
very early times, some thousands of years 
ago, when the people who were then living 
upon the earth knew how to do very little, 
they used such power as they had of draw- 
ing in copying what they saw around them, 
and roughly drawn pictures of animals 
have been found upon the very simple 
tools of these early dwellers upon the earth. 

Some of the oldest nations, in the East, 
used pictures instead of letters and words ; 
instead of writing the word sun, or the word 
mountain, with letters, as we do, they 
drew a picture of the sun or of a mountain. 

Be‘ore printing was discovered, and for 
some time aiterwards, when books were 
very scarce, and there were very few Bibles 
—so few that the great Bible belonging to a 
church was often chained to the reading- 
desk, to keep it safe—great and famous 
painters made large pictures upon the walls 
o: the churches, telling— 

is : en at sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here amo: ng men.’ 
And from these great pictures the sacred 
Gospel narrative could be read, as in a 
book, by thousands. 

I wonder if you have ever thought about 
a great picture-book that each one of us 
possesses—the children and the grown-up 
people too. I call it a picture-book, 
because in many ways it is so like one, 
but in other ways it is unlike; it has no 
binding, like the books upon your shelves, 
and you cannot turn over its pages with 
your hands, yet its pictures are as real 
to you and as brightly painted as any of 
z those in your most Peay pool: 


A ‘Book of Remembrance ’’ it is, 
and the pictures upon its large pages are 
your remembrances of all that you did, 
and all that you saw, each day of your lives ; 
it is your power of remembering that makes 
you see them so clearly, a picture, perhaps, 
of what you were doing yesterday, the 
games you were playing, and the com- 
| panions who were playing with you. Or 
another picture, in this ‘‘ Book of Re- 
membrance,’’ of some day, longer ago, 
when you went to see the little girl who was 
ill, and feeling lonely in the hospital; you 
took out of your basket, and laid before 
her, upon the white cot-cover, the beau- 
tiful red roses you had brought, and the 
sad, pale little face looked brighter for a 
moment. 

You see these pictures, do you not, 
just as clearly as those of any of your 
favourites in the ‘‘ Blue Fairy Book ’’ or 
that of Peter Rabbit starting oii, in spite 
of his mother’s warning, straight to Mz. 
McGregor’s garden ? 

Now, as this great picture-book is full of 
your remembrances of each day, there will 
be much of God’s painting in it, for He 
orders your lives, as He knows to be best ; 
but He also gives to each one of you a 
power that is caled wil’, and this will 
makes you able to choose for yourselves 
in many things what you will do, so you 
too put in many of the colours. 

Many of the p:ctures will be wholly 
bright and sunny, remembrances of days, 
full to overflowing, of happiness, and on 
which you passed | on, as it were, some of 
your own joy to those about you, making 
their remembrances bright also. There 
will be some dark pictures too, for with 
none of us cin sunny days always stay ; 
a picture perhaps of a day when you weve 
asked to bear patiently something that 
you did not like, or to try to do bravely 
what seemed hard to you to do; but 
there might be some sunshine too, in that 
picture, if on that day you had fixed with 
yourself to bear as cheerfully as you coud 
the thing you did not like, or-had put your 
will into the doing of the difficult thing, 
so that before the sun went down you had 
conquered. it. 

Yet there may be wholly sorrowful 
pictures in the great book, of days when by 
some unkindness you had grieved those 
wh» love and care for you, whom you should 
have tried to make so happy. Sad pic- 
tures these, for your book! Sad re- 
membrances for you! You would like 
to be able to take them out of your pic- 
ture-book, out of your remembrance, 
but that cannot be. 

Or of other days when your will was not 
strong enough to make you choose what was 
right, and you said or did the untrue 
thing. These pictures will always look 
sad and dark to you. 

The pictures of your lives are all painted 
in this ‘‘ Book of Remembrance ’’ ; you 
cannot help their being there, but you can 
try to paint bright and beaut'ful pictures 
in it, by doing your best to be good and 
kind, and true, in all the many small 
things that make up the life of each day, 
and by using your eyes to see and enjoy 
the beautiful things around you in the 
world; so making this great picture-book 
of life one of your most precious possessions, 

iving you ‘‘ gladness in remembrance *” 
while “days shall last;  Anice Hrncxs. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF OUR STRENGTH. 


“Wirn Gop” isthe one sole foundation 
of our strength, but in the manifoid re- 
lations of our life we are with Him, and 
He with us, so that there are ditferent 
lines of security to be drawn, and 
wherever there is the stress of duty or 
trial there also we come to feel the solid 
ground on which we rest. We are strong 
when we are with Him, and know in 
whom we trust. From every side that 
one supreme and all-embracing truth is 
made clear to us, and so we can speak 
of the foundations of our strength, and 
see where in one place and another we 
must deepen the roots of our hold upon 
the Eternal. 

A sure foundation we discover in utter 
loyalty to truth, ancther when we under- 
stand all that obligation means, and feel 
that in righteousness there is indeed the 
strength of the Eternal; yet another in 
that perfect trust that love is greatest 
of all, and that in very truth Gop is 
love: 

The man who gives himself in utter 
self-forgetiulness to the service of truth 
has in that very act, in that quiet, 
reverent, steadfast disposition of his life, 
found at once a strength not his own. 
He may not at once realise its full 
significance, but he has in fact given 
himself to Gop. He is to see things as 
they are, and the whole order cf the 
universe, which cannot be separated from 
the deep things of the spirit, becomes a 
growing testimony to the unity of all life 
in Gop. There opens to him that great 
argument, as it is in Dr. Marrrnrau’s 
“Study of Religion’? of Gop as Canse, 
which Mr. Armsrrone also followed in his 
Kssay towards fundamental religion, 
“Gop and the Soul,” in the chapter on 
“ Gop revealed as Power.” The conviction 
that the whole order of the world is of 
Gop, and that even amid the darkest 
and most terrible things, the often heart- 
breaking mysteries of pain and evil, there 
is a Divine answer to every question of 
the human beart and conscience, gives a 


strength for faithfulness and endurance 
and the helpfulness of  self-forgetting 
love, which, when it is found, a man 
knows to belong to the sure foundation 
of a true life. 

And as with truth, so with righteous- 
ness, in the simplest things of daily duty, 
in the long endurance of a faithful 
witness, in the passionate surrender even 
unto death of the patriot and martyr, the 
man has hold upon the unseen things 
which are eternal, he is on the side of 
life, he is in Gop’s-hand. Nc t the lurid 
flames nor the shadows gathering about a 
lonely or derided death can disturb his 
confidence. Even in despair at the 
failur: of his present effort, he is 
v.ctorious over the world, and rests in the 
Hternal €trength. So the prophet of 
righteousness speaks the word of the 
living Gop, and he who acknowledges the 
obligat'on of obedience is of the same 
true brotherhood and is nurtured in the 
sam? fearless strength. 

But these great gifts of trvth and 
righteousness, with the inspiration they 
furnisn to mankind, are perfected in love. 
The beginning and the end of life is in its 
fellowship, in which we are permitted to 
be with one another and with the Supreme 
Giver of all good. As we reverence 
truth and righteousness we come also to 
love their Divine beauty, and in that 
communion into which they draw the 


faithful soul, we enter into the knowledge |: 


of the love of Gop. Asa child with its 
father, our communion leads to perfect love, 
to strength and peace and joy unspeakable. 
All that is precious in human fellowship 
belongs to the Jove which makes us what 
we are, or points the way to what we 
ought to be; and the more we enter into 
the knowledge of the true life with Gon. 
the more clear does it become to us that 
His love ‘s allin all. So we come to the 
quietness and strength and gladness of a 
true communion, and see what prayer 
ought to be, whether in secret or in the 
fellowship-of common worship; and. the 
whole meaning of our Christian d'sciple- 
ship becomes clear, as the learning with 
JESUS to trust in the Faraer’s perfect love, 
and to live as His children in the world. 
In speaking last week of Mr. ARMsTRONG 
we showed how from the beginning of his 
ministry that deep conviction of the 
Divine Love was the constant source of 
h's strength. There are many other 
passages, besides those which we 
quoted, which we should be glad at this 
time to recall. 
“The Soul’s Converse with Gop,’’ 
preached before the Provincial Assembly 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, and published 
years afterwards (in 1897) in the second 
volume of Sermons for the Day, and 
passages cf the lectures in “Faith and 
Doubt in the Century’s Poets,” especially in 
those on TENNyson and Brownrya, both 
men who lived in the Divine presence, with 


There is the sermon on: 


knowledge of the perfect Love, BRowNine 
particularly a man of triumphant faith. 
But we will quote here only two more 
passages from “Gop andthe Soul.” And 
first the concluding passage of the book, 
telling of what Jesus was to him, as 
Teacher and Helper in the true life of 
religion :— 

The religious life is the life in which a man 
knows Gop as the ever-present Father, hears 
and obeys his living voice in conscience, and 
holds intimate communion with him in prayer, 
But though that life be open to us all, yet our 
realisation of the Gop-presence is apt to faint 
and fail, and in the tumult of human affairs 
we are apt to lose living touch with the 
Heavenly Father. Then is ita help beyond 
expression to lift up our eyes and behold the 
face of him, the great Teacher, or to listen 
to the words that fall from his gentle lips. 
For then we see and know the life of the 
human child with Gop in its fullest realisa- 
tion. It is not because Jesus has told me so 
that I believe that the Eternal Gop is my 
Heavenly Father, but because Gop himself 
has told me so in the hours of rapt commun- 
ion. But when I lose my way in life, and 
through the dimness of my spiritual vision 
know not how it behoves a child of Gop to 
acquit himself in this turmoil of strife and 
struggle, then, if I look up into the face 
of Jrsus, I see the answer to my bewilder- 
ments, and my heart goes out to the Brother 
who, of all whom I have ever known, helps 
me the most and leads me the truest way. 


And in the chapter on “Gop revealed 
as Love,’’ after speaking of the reality of 
the love in which we are permitted to rest 
as hildren of Gop, he shows in these con- 
cluding words what prayer must be to 
us :— 

The difference in our praying will not be 
that it will be less vital or less real for our 
modern knowledge, but that it. will pass from 
petition into communion ; that it will be a 
seeking not of gifts, but of consciousness of 
the Gop-presence. And as consciousness 
thereof is won, the intellectual life will be 
cleared, the moral life will receive the sap of 
a new vigour, the emotional life will pass out 
of anxiety and trouble into peace and a quiet, 
abiding joy, till all our worship merges in 
thanksgiving. 

We are thankful now to be able to recall 
such teaching of one who for so many 
years was a leader and encourager of our 
best life. And as we remember what he 
said of the inward sources of ourstrength, 
it is well also to bear in mind what such 
living faith meant in practical service. If 
we share in that true spirit, it will be 
that we also may be loyal friends, patient 
worke:s for the common good, faithful 
citizens and patriots, in the service of all 
pure and honourable ends striving for the 
ideal of a true human brotherhood and 
the kingdom of Gop on earth. Then will 
the great communion of the seen and the 
unseen be rich for us in holy thought and a 
love not bounded by any mortal limitation; 
The life of active service and abiding love 
will be strong and calm, because if rests 
in the Faruer’s care and the strength of 
the Eternal. 


You will never lose God so long as you 
are throwing your whole strength against 
the evil within you and toward the highest 
fidelity you know.—G, S. Merriam. — 
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THREE STAGES OF 
| PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC 


IN THE LIGHT oF THE HisTORY OF 
RELIGION. 


By Prorrssorn Paut WERNLE, of Bascl.* 


Ir we examine the primitive Christian 
writings in order to find a reply to the 
question, How is the truth of Christianity 
demonstrated in them? we meet with 
three essentially different answers. The 
first is: Jesus and the Apostles worked 
miracles and experienced miracles. The 
second: Every Christian is a miracle, 
-emerging as something entirely new and 
supernatural out of a world that is corrupt 
‘and estranged from- God. The third: 
The Founder of Christianity has summed 
tp and completed all the elements of 
Divine truth that had been apprehended 
and were in existence in the world before 
his time. 

The first of these modes of demonstration 
I call the popular apologetic. It is the 
‘oldest, the basis of all others, it may 
be traced in nearly all the Christian Scrip- 
tures, and it has remained popular down 
to the present time. It starts from the 
broad basis of that antique religious con- 
ception which secs the surest sign of the 
Divine i2 the miraculous, the extraordinary, 
the mysterious. According to the synop- 
tic tradition, Jesus occasionally employed 
this methced of proof, as when he sees in 
the casting out of the demons the dawn 
of the kingdom of God, points the doubting 
Baptist to his miracles, and justifies by 
miracle the power to forgive sins. But 
above all the earlier disciples and evan- 
gelists employed this proof from miracles 
_ to demonstrate the Messiahship of Jesus 
on the principle laid down in John vii. 31 : 
‘* When the Messiah comes, will he do 
more signs than this man hath done ?”’ 
The whole presentation of Jesus in the 
Gospels, from the oldest traceable down to 
John, is shaped by this argument from 
miracles. In John this is emphatically the 
- ¢as>, even those who are unwilling must 
believe in Jesus for the sake of the épya. 
_ The proof from prophecy is merely a 
special kind of the proof by miracle, Only 
a God is able so to foretell the future, and, 
when foretold, to bring about such a fulfil- 
ment as took place in the lile of Jesus 
down to the smallest details. The proof 
from miracle, however, was not limited 
to the life of Jesus. The Apostles per- 
form and experience more miracles than 
Jesus himself ; in their miracles they have 
the mark of their divine mission, as Paul 
himseli admits in his ‘dispute with his 
opponents; ‘Not, indeed, as though Chris- 
tianity would stand or fall with these 
miracles of the Apostles, but it is one of 
the badges of honour of its confessors that 
the miracles had not ceased with the death 
of the founder, but accompany the mission 
in all its paths. And the miracles of the 
Apostolic age are shaped into a direct 
proof of the truth of Christianity by the 
circumstance that they take place in the 
name of Jesus, and thus bear witness to the 
divine power of his person and of his cause. 

The occurrence of large numbers of 
miracles in the primitive Christian literature 


* 4 Paper read at the International Congress 
on the History of Religions, at Basel, Sep- 
tember, 1904. Translated by the Rey. A. E. 
O’Connoz, of Tcrquay. : 
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shows us how attractive this kind of proof 
was considered by the writers of these 
works, and how great the receptivity of 
the people of that age was for miracles. 
Traces of any opposition to this method 
of proof are relatively rare, and when they 
are found, they have nothing to do with 
modern criticism of the miraculous. We 
know that the miracle of the resurrection 
of Jesus and that of his supernatural birth, 
early met with energetic opposition, which 
found expression in odious travesties of 
these reports. The apologetic, founded 
on miracles, of the synoptic tradition docs 
not secm to have attained its object every- 
where, otherwise one scarcely understands 
why it was supplemented by the gigantic 
miracles of the Fourth Gospel, nor, on the 
other hand, why Mark strives to present 
the miracles of Jesus as secret and not at 
all intended for publicity. These isolated 
exceptions do not diminish the general 
validity of the proof by miracle. ‘This 
apologetic was endangered, however, by 
objections arising out of the very circle 
of ideas on which it was founded. The 
working of miracles was not after all a 
privilege of the Christians, for were there 
not, besides the Christian miracle-workers, 
Jewish, Samaritan, and heathen exorcists 
and thaumaturgists in abundance? And 
the miracles of the Christians were capable 
of difterent interpretations : they might be 
explained by opponents as due to the 
agency of: demons, and this just on the 
supposition of their reality. Nor was it 
only the opponcnts who explained the 
miracles of Jesus and his disciples by an 
alliance with Beelzebub, but the Christians 
themselves were convinced that demo- 
niacal miracles would be seen in the near 
future in the deeds of the Antichrist or of 
the false Messiahs, and hence their warn- 
ings against false miracles. Lastly there 
arose a peculiar difficulty for this apolo- 
getic, from the circumstance that the 
magical name of Jesus was early used by 
men who were not members of the Chris- 
tian society, sometimes with a good, some- 
times with a very bad result. For us 
to-day, these difficulties of the proof by 
miracle are at least as instructive as the 
efficacy which was nevertheless ascribed to 
it, and which it also possessed. For they 
show the extremely close connection that 
subsisted between Christianity and the 
religions of antiquity, which everywhere 
gave rise to the same conceptions and 
the same methods of apologetic. And it 
will be recognised at once that it would 


-be a most risky undertaking to prove the 


superiority of Christianity over all other 
religions by means of elements which every 
living religion of antiquity boasted of 
possessing. 

Now, it is remarkable how Paul’s apolo- 
getic starts from this proof by miracle in 
order to transform it into an original 
apologetic system. In the domain of the 
marvellous he is as much at home as any 
Christian before him, but in everything, and 
so also in this, he employs his great talent 
in the cause of simplicity and inwardness. 


No doubt, when he speaks of the demonstra- 


tion of spirit and of power, 7.e., the proof by 
miracle, he has in mind those marvellous 
occurrences which took place at Corinth 
in consequence of his preaching : healings, 
miraculous powers, speaking with tongues, 
prophetic utterances. Yet these were not 


lives in them. 
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for him the principal thing, which was the 
complete miracle which the Christian 
experiences at his conversion in his whole 
being and permanently retains as the 
energy oi a new life. His own experience 
enabled him, better than any other, to 
understand Christianity as something new, 
opposed to all that had gone before it, a 
new creation lifting Christianity entirely 
out of the history of zeligion, thus making 
it simply miraculous. This new apolo- 
getic is presented in three simple, weighty 
theses: (i) Pessimism: The word of the fall 
of all mankind into sin and death, of the 
complete moral and intellectual impotence 
of man, of the wrath of God, which drives 
mankind into ever greater ruin and despair. 
(ul) The one great redemptive miracle of 
the Son of God: how into this lost and 
fallen world the Son of God descends from 
heaven in order to take upon himself, in 
expiation, our bedily existence and our 
death, but then immediately by his resur- 
rection to open the world of the redeemed. 
Thus, stead of all the various miracle- 
stories we have the one comprehensive 
miracle of a celestial person and his work. 
(ui) The ever-new miracle of the conver- 
sion of believers, in whose hearts faith 
is miraculously engendered, and at once 
unfolds a new life, the fruit of the Spirit, 
a life which, in physical and moral, intellec- 
tual and religious aspects, bears the seal 
of its Divine origin—the miraculous—in its 
newness and its unexampled vigour. “If 
any man is in Christ, he is a new creature,” 
that is to say, a miracle, and a miracle in 
the substance as well as in the form of his 
life. Here it becomes clear how the proof 
by miracle of the primitive Christian 
society was adopted by Paul, and yet 
applied in a surprisingly new and original 
way. Inthe enthusiastic vigour of his love, 
his joy, purity, patience, and his happiness 
in God, every Christian has in himself the 
proof that God has taken him out of the 
kingdom of Satan into the kingdom of 
God—a method of proof that is able to 
give confidence and comfort after any 
physical signs have gradually vanished. 
Being the offspring of the antique, and 
particularly of the popular, though puri- 
fied and systematised, order of ideas, this 
Pauline apologetic had little or nothing 
to do with the modern misgiving, whether 
all these mocds and experiences really 
defy all attempts to understand them as 
due to natural causes to such degree that 
they can only be regarded as miracles. On 
the other hand, the force of contradictory 
facts gave rise to considerable difficulties. 
The magnificent thesis: ‘‘ Every Chris- 
tian a miracle, and therefore a proof in 
himself,’’ is a creed which was itself sup- 
ported by enthusiasm, and already in 
Paul’s time soared far beyond reality. Or 
were really all the believers in Christ at 
Corinth such men of the spirit, as Paul 
understood the words to imply? It is 
a characteristic both of the sober veracity 
of the Apostle and of the firmness of his 
faith that on one occasion he denies the 
attribute of spiritual to the same Corin- 
thians whom at another time he exhorts 
to prove in themselves that Christ Jesus 
That he himself earnestly 
laboured with this problem is as evident 
as that he did not always give one and the 
same answer to the question. On the 
one hand, he sees in the shadows and im- 
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perfections of the Christians the after- 
effects of the old man and of the innate 
carnal nature, which are for the Christian 
the strongest incitement by severe selt- 
discipline and moral endeavour to pursue 
the ideal, and ardently to long for the hour 
of release, for then only that which is per- 
fect, the complete miracle, will come, 
though already now at times the spizit 
assures us that we are children of God. 
On the other hand, amid all the waverings 
and depressions of his subjective con- 
sciousness, he clings all the more firmly 
to the objective comfort contained once 
for all in the expiatory death and the 
miraculous resurrection of the Son of God, 
In these two branches the Pauline theology 
unites the Augustinian and the Lutheran 
tendencies in itself. In any case, it is 
an apologetic full of the mightiest pro- 
blems, the importance of which must be 
the more acutely felt the more the enthu- 
siasm and the great experience recede into 
the background, and in consequence Chris- 
tians and non-Christians, the kingdom of 
grace and the kingdom of sin, draw nearer 
together, till at last none can draw the 
boundary line between them. 

The great historic significance of the 
Pauline apology lies in the fact that by it 
Christianity was moved far away from all 
other religions, that it presented itself sim- 
ply as the tru> religion, thrusting all other 
forms of religion from it as mere attempts 
and errors, that have scarcely a right to 
the name of religion, even though the idea 
of a divine education of mankind recog- 
nises in them a certain quite subordinate 
value. It is throughout a polemical apolo- 
getic, seeking everywhere not affinities 
but contrasts, in order to bring about the 
victory of its own characteristics, The 
continuation of this very conflict, how- 
ever, inevitably suggested to the Christian 
missionaries and apologists that on the 
opposite side a valuable ally was to be 
found in the truths that were present there. 
Supported by these, they might the more 
vigorously attack what was false in the 
hostile position, The third and last form 
of primitive Christian apologetic thus 
starts from the conceptions of the Logos 
and of the Natural Law, borrowed from 
popular Greek philosophy. Now not merely 
the perverse and sinful side of human 
nature, but by preference that which, in 
spite of all corruption, has remained 
normal and sound is joyfully taken up 
as finding its synthesis and completion 
in Chnistianity. The Logos in every 
human being and in the great world is 
the same Logos in which Christians believe. 
At the same time the superiority of Chris- 
tianity is maintained by the idea of the 
incarnation of the Logos in Jesus, which 
is the expression not only of totality as 
opposed to imperfection, but especially 
of fully revealed certainty as opposed to 
all groping and seeking. 

With the Gospel of John this apologetic 
clearly and consciously makes its entrance 
into Christian literature, and this Gospel 
shows that the three kinds of apologetic 
which have been pointed out at first only 
he one over the other like steps, and the 
last form by no means supplants the earlier 
ones, The lowest step is the proof by 
miracle and prophecy, in which this book 
surpasses all its predecessors. Then— 
and this is the ee part—the apologetic 


of contrast in the Pauline sense, the 
doctrine of the lost, sinful world, into 
which at a certain point in history the 
Son of God, as Redeemer and Reconciler, 
descends, in order that by faith in him the 
elect may attain to the new, wonderful 
life of the Spirit. Everywhere flesh and 
spirit, world and kingdom of Christ, are 
presented as sharply defined and hostile 
kingdoms. Lastly, though as a matter 
of form first, as preface for the educated, 
the Logos apologetic, which draws a line 
of communication with the earlier truths 
and extols Christianity as embodiment of 
the religion of reason. Weare indeed com- 
polled to speak of an apologetic preface 
by the consideration that the motive here 
hinted at, to present Christianity as the 
religion of reason, is in the sequel nowhere 
followed up; but, instead of this, following 
the Pauline tradition, the sharply con- 
trasted supernatural, mysterious character 
of Christianity as shown in the personality 
of Jesus, is exposed. While the later 
Logos theology prefers to follow the ascent 
of the incarnate Logos to the Logos with 
God, the Fourth Gospel only starts from 
the Logos at all in order thus to find the 
way to Jesus, whose purpose ‘is net to 
bring to light the truth that is immanent 
in men, but, on the contrary, to bring 
deliverance, spirit, eternal hfe. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that 
this apologetic, which makes its first 


‘appearance in the prologue to the Gospel 


ot John, is the one which stands nearest 
to our modern, historical point of view ; for 
it impels us to seek out and to appreciate 
the elements that are divine and akin to 
Christianity even in the non-Christian 
religions, it places Christianity and the 
other religions in the same category, and 
it works out the thought of a divine edu- 
cation of mankind in a more comprehen- 
sive and sympathetic way than was possible 
to the Pauline apologetic, which saw and 
emphasised above all the contrasts. But 
it is, after all, significant that in the course 
of history the Pauline thoughts in the 
Gospel of John have had at least as great 
an influence as the Logos idea, if not an 
even greater one,. They give an expres- 
sion—though perhaps in a temporary 
form—to a conviction to which one can 
never refuse an apologetic right, to the 
conviction, namely, that the chief strength 
of Christianity lies in the consciousness of 
its individuality and peculiarity, and that 
its efforts to understand and appreciate 
other religions can only then be successful 
when it has attained a clear conception of 
its own special calling and its pecuhar gift, 

I vo not think that so much harm is 
done by giving error to a child, as by 
giving truth in a lifeless form. What is 
the misery of the multitudes in Christian 
countries? Not that they disbelieve 
Christianity; not that they hold great 
errors; but that truth lies dead within 
hem. They use the most sacred words 
without meaning. They hear of spiritual 
realities, awful enough to raise the dead, 
with utter unconcern ; and one reason of 
this insensibility is, that teaching in early 
life was so mechanical, that religion was 
lodged in the memory and the unthirking 
belief, whilst the reason was not awakened 
nor the conscience nor the heart moved. 
—Channing. 
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THE REVIVAL IN WALES: 


God bas so arranged the chronometry of our 
spirits that there shall be thousands of silent 
moments between the striking hours. ; 

MantinEav, Hours of Thought, vol. i. p. 12. 

THE great religious awakening which is 
now sweeping with such force over my 
native Principality cannot but have 
arrested the attention and kindled an in- 
terest in the minds of many of our readers, 
so that a few lines of reflection, however 
inadequate, from one who labours in the 
midst of it may not be unacceptable. No 
pen, however, can give anything but a 
faint idea of the reality. 

Questions many are asked about it— 
how easy it isto ask questions !—but they 
are not easily answered. Some who 
admit that the Divine Spirit is always 
present want to know the why and the 
wherefore of this revival just now. I 
may as well confess, before proceeding 
any further, that I write as one im full 
sympathy with the movement, so that 
the reader may, if he feels so inelined, 
make whatever discount he may think fit. 
But the question reminds me of those 
words of St. John (iii. 8), which Luther 
has described as the grandest verse of 
the Bible: “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth,’’ &c. To my mind it is here now, 
at the fulness of time, the streke of the 
hour, the springtide of the Spirit, “the ebb 
of the individual rivulet before the surges of 
the sea of life’ (Hmerson—*Oversoul”). It 
is certain that Buckle’s theory, which seeks 
to explain everything by environment, 
making it a question merely of climate, 
air, food, aspects of nature, &c., cannot 
be deemed a satisiactory solution ; no 
more can Carlyle’s suggestion of great 
personalities, though doubtless in the great 
upheavals of society, whether political, 
social, or religious, the mighty movements 
of the race have been generally, though 
not always, identified with the name of 
some great man. By no stretch of imagina- 
tion, however, can Evan Roberts be con- 
ceived of as a man of this type, 

A word of retrospect may be useful. 
These movements seem normal in history, 
great Providential agencies in the plough- 
ing up of the subsoil of humanity for future 
harvests of progress. With the Celtic 
temperament — especially Welsh — they 
have always been accompanied by great 
fervour of emotion, reminding one of the 
Pentecostal experiences recorded in Acts 
ii. They are subject to ebb and flow: 
Before the full tide comes there is a period 
of depression in the religious, social, and 
moral life of the community. Vicar Rees 
Prichard (1579-1644) complains sorely of 
the state of society in his day. Hyen the 
clergy were so absorbed in the pleasures 
of the chase and the attractions of the 
public-house that they remained un- 
touched, though hig preaching and the 
far-reaching influence of his poems warmed 
many a household to a nobler and better 
life. The revivalof the seventeenth cen- 
tury found Wales given over to grossest 
vices, but left her morally uplifted and in 
possession of high ideals of which she — 
has never since completely lost sight. 
The revival of the eighteenth century 
under Rowlands and Harris was con- 
temporaneous with that of Whitefield and 
Wesley, in England; but while the latter 
crystallised into Arminianism under the ' 
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organising power of Wesley, that in Walcs 
gave rise to the Calvinistic Methodist de- 
nomination, to-lay, perhaps, the most 
powerful and influential body in Wales. 
It was characterised by extreme Calvin- 
istic doctrine—b'ood and fire and the 


_ terrors of the law being breught to bear 


on the people with such terrific force as 
to drive them into the “ ark ’’ for safety. 
But though many thousands joined the 
orthodox churches the movement had 
the opposite effect upon many, driving 
them further away—not a few finding 
their city of refuge among the Unitarians, 
thus materially strengthening our cause. 
The so-called “‘fireof Llangeitho ™* failed 
completely to make its way into the 
“Black Spot,” as our orthodox friends 
in compliment name that part of Car- 
diganshire whee Un-tarianism prevails. 
Still, in spite of its crude theology, this 
revival, in the words of Principal John 
Rhys, proved “the new birth of the 


people.” The terzible visitation of 
cholera was, no doubt, a powerful 
factor in initiating and promoting 


the revival of 1849. Fear was an ever- 
present feeling and exercised a moderat- 
ing effect upon people’s minds, so that 
there was a noticeable aksence of many 
of the convul.ive manif:stations of some 
former revivals. That of 1859 is described 
as the most wonderful cf all the Welsh 
revivals, both in its physical manifestation 
and the extensive sweep of its power. 
Being the most recent it is the best 
known, many <ti]l surviving who came 
under its magic spell. It is estimated 
that 100,000 new members, a tenth of 
the popu’ation, were added to the churches, 
This access of fresh religious influence 
overflowed into every channel of the 
national life, up-liticrg it social'y and 
morally, politically and educationally. 
Coincidently with this last, Wales 
experienced a great musical revival. In 


1859, Ieuan Gwyllt’s tune book was. 


published and shortly after the tonic scl-fa 
system was introduced. These caught on, 
so that at nearly all the churches musical 
festivals were established, new hymn and 
tune books became necessary, and music 
became the great power we find it in all 
Welsh religious circles to-day. Seeing all 
this, it is not surprising that Dr. Joseph 
Barry should say the next revival would 
be a singing revival. 

The revival of to-day has arrived in the 
fulness of time, following a period when 
vice in every Protean form and with siren 
voice was spreading its a!lurements on al 
sides. Life was becoming intensely secular 
and frivolous, churches were being honey- 


combed with ‘moral abuses and general 


indifference; practical atheism and flaunt- 
ing immorality were rampant through the 
land, when lo! this thing that Joel spoke 
about, bursts forth, and people are 
astonished, and callto mind these words of 
the o!d book : ‘‘ Thisis the Lord’s doing, it 
is marvellous in our sight.’’ 

Evan Roberts, the chief instrument in 
the present Diwygiad (the Welsh name = 


Reformation) is simply an ordinary young 
man of 26, of splendid health, ordinary 


stature, feir complexion, of moderate 
abilities, of limited education, who unti] 
recently had been earning his bread by the 


* The name of a 


parish in Cardiganshire 


where Daniel Rowlends was: curate, 


sweat of his brow; and only afew months 
ago, under a strong impulse, left his 
employment to go to school to prerare 
himself for the Christian ministry among 
the Calvin‘stiz Methedists; but urder the 
influence of what he considered the voice 
of conscience and the bidding of the Holy 
Spirit he has entered upon his present 
campaign. Emerson says, “‘ When the 
Master of the Universe has points to cariy 
in his government, He imprints his will in 
the structure of minds.” Evan Roberts is 
not one of the mighty, but he is “hall- 
matked’’ fer his present work, being 
evidently possessed of a power higher than 
intellect, than culture and rhetoric, whic 
reveals itself in a simplicity and mcdesty 
and genuine enthusiasm which are extra- 
ordinarily winsome. isitors want to 
know the secret cf his success; he re- 
plies, ‘I have no secret; ask and ye shall 
receive.’ While others clamour as to the 
where and when of the revival, Hvan 
Roberts disclaims all credit, Le did not 
ereate it, but rather 1) was the revival 
that created him. 

lt is interesting to note the unde- 
ncminationalism of the movement. Sects 
for the nonce are forgotten, and all 
co-operate for the common good. Even 
Unitarianism has come more or less under 
the spell. Note the theological attitude. 
The grand motive force is “‘ T.e love of 
God constraineth us.” Hell is gone. Evan 
Roberts does not preach hell—not able 
to believe in the larger hope, he cannot 
preach it. He is ina state of suspense, 
as probably would be found to be the case 
with most orthodox ministers, were they 
only as candid as Evan Robeits.. One 
leader of thought has significantiy said: 
The motive of terror is discarded, and itis 
now the love of God manifested in Jesus 
Christ, The old idea of the Atonement 
is also gone.’ Another point, 
Roberts once censured his audience for 
singing and praying ever and anon about 
Jesus as Saviour. It was not enough to 
believe in him as Saviour, he must be 
accepted as king, demanding obedience 
to the laws of his kingdom. Hence the 
Diwygiad is inter sely ethical. Itis salvation 
from sin and not from hell. 

Since Noy. 13, 1904, when Evan Roberts 
entered on his present campaign at Bryn 
Seion, Aberdare, 40,000 have been added 
to the Welsh churches—an indication this 
of a great stirring of the depths and a 
promise of great moral results in the 
future. What do we find? Police-court 
work. becoming lighter, publicans com- 
plaining, Billingsgate held in check, even 
the horses puzzled, and families in the 
enjoyment of a peace they have never 
known before, &c. 

Some of us feel that the criticisms 
have been sometimes unkind and uncalled 
for: Though it is confessed there are 
many things incidental to the revival 
that even its best iriends regret, they are 
considered as more or less unavoidable, 
and due to the unbridling of the emotions. 
The rough stones blasted from the quarry 
need much trimming; and for these rough 
recruits a polishing time will follow, and, 
by and by, we may expect to see them all 
clothed and in their right mind. 

My allotted space is at an end; but in 
conclusion I may be allowed to ask what 
ate Unitarians going to do? Shall we 


Evan’ 


remain unsympathetic critics and continue 
our present apathy and indifference ? Shall 
we hitch our own wagon, or shall we run it 
into a siding, and therefrom watch the 
great chariot of progress marching on, 
leaving us behind ? 

Had Dr, Martineau been still among us, 
I believe he would have been in ful 
sympathy. Here is an extract from a 
letter received by me in reply to one sent 
him by my congregation on the completion 
of his ninetieth year:—‘ For my part, I 
can never admit that in this prophetic 
fervour there is anything out of harmony 
with our simple faith. Nor can I help 
losking to you in the Principality who are 
so rich in lyric tradition to bring back the 
poetic fire which has been too much 
damped by too low a temperature of 
reasoz.”” BR. Jexxin Jones. 

Jan. 16, 1905. 


HUNGARY IN 1904. 


As I try to take a retzozpective view of 
the past year, I finl mysolf constantly 
affronted by the disagreeable face of war. 
I need not speak cf the Russo-Japanese 
war, most terrific in all its phases. We 
have had a good deal of it in our own terri- 
tory, though, fortunately, without Llood- 
shed. Our ally, Austria, gives us every 
reason to be on guard day and night, or 
else we shall be robbed of our most pre- 
cious national rights, now more than a 
thousand years old. Think of the val’ant 
ficht of Kossuth and of the struggle of this 
nation then, and remember that the seme 
thing is still going on, though under dif- 
ferent watchwords and alt-red flags. But 
of the political situation of Hungiry I 
intend to say a few words another time. 

Ti I look back upon the life and work of 
the Unitarian Church I find a more 
pleasant view. I see hundreds of Unit- 
arlans, old and young, working openly for 
our noble cause. I know there are 
thousands who do the same in their own 
small circle. I could not find a single 
dying congregation, but my attention is 
constantly drawn to these new ones, which 
are putting their whole strongth into the 
effort to secure fer themselves an accept- 
able House of the Lord. ‘There are five or 
six of this kind. Two of them are wel 
known to you Haglish Unitazians, since 
your British and Forcign Unitarian 
Association came to their aid.  Fiizes- 
gyarmat, a large village near the Tisza 
river, is the one which has already erected 
a little church and rece-ved one thousand 
koronas from you. ‘This is working with 
a full tide. ‘Tae other in a populous 
town, Hodmezévazarhely. decided last year 
tobuldanewchurch. The town presented 
the site, a layman, Mr. Joseph Kovacs, 
offered to give the bricks. The money 
has still to be got, but the collection is 
begun, and with good hope: Iam happy 
to note here that my old friend the Rev. 
C. J. Street, who visited us last summer, 
kindly sent the proceeds of his lectures 
on Hungary, and hali of the amount, 
53 koronas, was given to this. Not only 
the pecuniary aid, but the moral stimulus 
in such a friendiy act of an English 
Unitarian congregation promotes the 
cause a great deal. The other half of 
Mr, Street’s contribution was given to 
Székalyudvarhely, a goodly town in the 
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very centre of our Unitarian congregation. 
Here we had a church and a large con- 
gregation in the time of the Reformation, 
but the church was seized about three 
hundred years ago and the members 
scattered. Lately some zealous Unitarians 
who hold offices in the town made up 
their minds to 1ai-e a fine building and a 
gocd congregation, and even the poorest 
offer their mite with pleasure. It is easy 
to comprehend that here, whee sixty- 
five out of seventy thousand Unitarians 
are utterly poor, and can hardly give 
more than a penny or two, the required 
sum of 25,000 koronas is very slowly got 
together. Any good friends who read 
this letter and would contribute whetever 
they were able to give, would be helping 
a very noble cause. Iam happy to say 
that the lord mayor of the town and 
county, a Roman Catholic, himself took 
the lead in arranging a concert for 
this same purpose, and with very good 
result. 

Last year was a very bad agricultural 
year. Our good peop!e are just now under 
great difficulties; but still I have heard 
of very little complaint from my pupils, 
who were all out in the congregations to help 
in the preaching at Christmas. Twenty- 
seven such young men, full of zeal and 
hope, create a very feeling, even there where 
there is depression. Lot me say a few 
words more of this student-preaching. It 
is a very old custom of our congregations 
to invite students for the thre> great 
festivals to help the minister who has to 
preach six sermons on three consecutive 
days, since here in those parts of Transyl- 
vania, where Protestant customs prevail, 
we keep three days. The student preaches 
four, the minister the opening and closing 
sermons. In some of the congregations 
they pay the student from the treasury, 
but inabout half of them the ministers 
and the more well-to-do members. In 
such congregations the student is expected 
to pay a visit atthe private houses. Thus 
a student gets acquainted during his 
academical four years with a dozen con- 
gregations, which is of great advantage to 
a young man. 

It will interest some readers of THE 
Inquirer to know that at the festivals 
on the first day in each congregation they 
take the Lord’s Supper. This is such a 
favourite custom here that all members of 
the family do their best to gather together 
to participate. I aminformed that in one 
congregation 500, in the other 800, and in 
the largest of our congregations nearly 
1,500 partook, Tunis means eac member 
of the congregation above thirteen years of 
age. In the larger congregations it takes 
full two hours to finish, since bread and 
wine are taken by each communicant 
from the hand of the minister, who goes 
round to them. 

It may be gathered from the above that 
this year the number of our theological 
students 


is exceptionally large—25—of 
whom 12 entered this year. Applications 
from other denominations we receive 


frequently, but because those who would 
finish in our college would not get an invi- 
tation froma non-Unitarian congregation, 
they either join us when they enter, or 
attend only as irregular students. ‘his 
year we have none, because we were well 


supplied, and could no more promise to 
give others a pulpit on the completion o 
their course. Just lately a minister of a 
Reformed Church applied for support on 
condition that most of the members of his 
congregation would follow him. The matier 
is left in his hand; we shall try to aid 
him, but under our circumstances it 1s 
extremely difficult, and, consequently, we 
lose several splendid chances of increasing 
our congregations. - 

You are aware that besides the theo- 
logical college we have three high schools, 
the Koloszvar onea complete gymnasium, 
the others at Torda and at Keresztur 
of a secondary character. This year the 
Keresztur one we increased by a new 
course, which means that the students 
may now have six instead of five years. 
The Torda School is just now under the 
serious consideration of our Consistory, 
since the expenses are very large ; a very 
large number of professors has to be kept, 
and their salary is very high as compared 
with the income of such schools where a 
fee is very little, or nothing at all in case 
ot poverty. 

I must now refer to the great festive 
meeting of the Francis David Association. 
The readers of THz InQurreR have been 
informed from time to time of the work 
of this society, established twenty years 
ago. During that time it has become a 
great social factor in the Church and a 
highly respected moral and religious insti- 
tution inthe country. Everybody acknow- 
ledges that the religious activity of 
Kolozsvar and of this part of Hungary, 
and within the last three years of Buda- 

est, owes a great deal to our Association. 
It has drawn together in our own house the 
most divergent thinkers ard members of 
all the cther denominations, We \have 
had for lecturers, gentlemen from <the 
Jewish and also from the Roman Catholic 
Churches, and from all the rest. People 
are accustomed now to a hearty reception 
in our midst, and they come with pleasure 
whenever a chance is offered to them. 
The Association publishes two papers, one 
for the general public and one for women. 
Young men and others have their sepa- 
rate centres of work. At the meeting 
we enjoyed most hearty words from 
difierent gentlemen. There we had the 
pleasure of listening to a Lutheran minis- 
ter and a Jewish rabbi, who spoke in 
high terms of the work of the Associa- 
tion. Letters and telegrams came from 
far away places. Let us hope that the 
future will be still more useful, and let 
me return ntost hearty thanks to Mr. 
Bowie, who sent us a most welcome letter 
in the name of the B, and F. Unitarian 
Association. 

May I just mention that the book of 
the Amsterdam International Council and 
also Dr. Martineau’s ‘“ Five Points of 
Unitarianism ’’ will ke soon published in 
the Hungarian language, to the pleasure 
of a very large class of readers beyond our 
own circle. Last year we published Mr. 
Chiistopher Street’s “A Rational View of 
the Bible,” Professor Carpenter’s “Jesus 
in the Gospels and in History.” Both 
are most welcome, especially to university 
students. 

Grorce Poros. 

Kolozsvdr, January 7: 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 


For a fortnight in mid-winter, which 
includes Christmas and New Year, there 
are sounds of ‘revelry by night” in our 
Sunday-schools as well as in our homes, 
It is a period of respite from the common 
round of classes and lectures, and even 
the minister in the pulpit is expected to 
suspend any special effort he may ke 
making to expound, for the benefit of 
inquirers, the general problems of religion 
or the points of his own faith. Lancashire 
folks can n> more dispens2 with their 
Christmas parties than they can with 
their Whitsuntide trips or their August 
holidays. In most of our churches and 
schools, parents, teachers, and scholars 
join together in one large iamily circle, 
and engage in common enjoyment. It 
would ke a revelation if some of our 
southern friends could pop in and see for 
themselves the elaborate arrangements 
that are made. No private party is 
organised in one’s own house with more 
anxiety for its thorough success, and the 
result is that both old and young carry 
the pleasant memories of the congrega- 
tional or school ‘‘ Christmas party” with 
them through the whole year. It does 
all concerned a vast amount of good. It 
accentuates the feeling of comradeship, 
it brings new ard old members into a 
genial atmospher2 of mutual interest and 
enjoyment, and helps us to start the 
new year with all our little differences 
swept away; they have been laughed 
into oblivion. 

‘However, our ‘‘quips and cranks and 
wanton wiles ’’ are at last over. The cos- 
tumes of Father Christmas, of the Carol 
Singers, of Old Father Time, and of the 
New Year are carefully folded up and re- 
placed in the “‘ property cupboard,’’ in 
readiness for similar revelries twelve 
months hence. Let us hope in the mean- 
time there may be few gaps made in our 
ranks, either by death or removal, and 
that with a large measure of health and 
strength and enthusiasm we may with 
more serious, intent strive to achieve some 


lasting spiritual benefit for ourselves and — 


all our brethren whom our influence can 
reach. 

A dark shadow has passed over us 
during this period of relaxation, which 
even our social functions have not wholly 
dispersed. At the end of the Old Year 
we received, with deep regret, the news 
that Mrs, James Worthington had passed 
away into the higher life. Her name was 
a household word with us. She was to 
us the very embodiment of sympathy and 
charity and modesty. We have read of 
saints in history, but their goodness 
seemed more or less unreal and exag- 
gerated until we had the privilege of 
knowing a real living saint in the 
p-rson of our departed friend: There 


ae 


~~ 


was no branch of our work which did not ~ 


receive encouragement and help from her: 
There are so many otherwise good people 
amongst us who withhold their sympathy 
and help from any effort with which 
they do not in every detail agree. Not 
so was it with Mrs. Worthington. She 
was never so presumptuous as to suppose 
that all was wrong which was not identical 
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half that sum has been realised. 
Union covers a wide area, and, although 
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with her personal opinion. We had only 
to satisfy her that the aim was right, and 
were downright in earnest 
in our endeavours to attain to it, and 
although she might criticise our methods, 
and have doubts as to whether they were 
the best, she nevertheless supported us 
with princely generosity. There are nota 
few who just miss being great through 
their lack of this spirit. Magnanimity and 
suppression of self are indeed, saintly 
characteristics; and we naturally wonder 
when and wh-re the star of her successor 
will arise. 

Then, too, this shadow was deepened by 
the pass.ng away of our friend and leader, 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong; for Liverpool 
had no monopoly of his friendship or bis 
influence. We were all looking eagerly 
forward to his lectures on Agnosticism and 
Theism, which he had a-ranged to deiver 
in this city next month, and I have gcod 
reason to know that th disappointinent 
will be felt intensely by a considerable 
number of people who had faith that 
Mr. Armstrong could pour in light 
upon their darkness, and clear away 
some of their most serious and pressing 
coubts. We shall miss his sound judg- 
ment and virile advocacy of every good 
catise very much. We always knew just 
where he stood in any controversy; there 
was no beating about the bush. His 
opinicn was expressed straight and 
unhesitatingly; and he was one of the 
best friends his brother ministers in need 
of a champion could have. Letters had 
been received from him not many days 
before he was fatally stricken, in which 
he expressed ahope that his health would 
permit of his fulfilling his engagements, 
and telling of the joy and inspiration his 
Jecturing engagements in the Midlands 
hed been to him. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that we enter upon the work of 
th: new year with our spirits somewhat 
depressed; and yet these examples of 
pure and devout and useful life make us 


‘realise our own duties ard responsibilities 


more than ever; and we pray that we 
may have strength to faithfully follow in 
their footsteps, and, according to our 
ability, continue their work. = 

Since I last wrote a temperance festival 
has been held in Lower Mosley-street 
schools, under the auspices of the. Man- 
chester District Sunday School Associa- 
tion, A large choir of children from the 
various schools were admirably trained to 


sing their special songs by the Rev. Cob- 


den Smith. Otker 
introduced by 


musical items wore 
capable soloists; and our 


‘old and valued friend, Mr. George Smith, 


who in the old days was superintendent of 
Lower Mosley Street Schools, and who 
received much cf his inspiration from 
Travers Madge, gave-a stirring address, 
which will be long remembered by those 
who heardit. Thecause of Temperance is 
growing in our schools, and the Associa- 
tion recognises that this is by no means the 
least important branch of its work. 

The East Cheshire Christian. Union 
Grand Bazaar has comeand gone. Owing 
to bad times and other causes, the result 


was not so successful as wa3 expected, It 


was hoped that £5,000 would be raised ; 
but I understand that little more than 
The 


Manchester seems to be the natural and 
most central rallying point for any great 
effort, yet in many cases the distance was 
too considerable to allow of many of the 
members attending the Bazaar. Man- 
chester Unitarians supported the effo:t as 
well as might be expected under the cir- 
cumstanzes ; but, of course, the same 
enthusiasm could not be aroused amongst 
them as if the effort and need had been 
their own; and, moreover, the Man- 
chester general public evinced little, 
if any, practical interest. It is not easy 
to raise large sums cf money out of 
the rank and file in these times of bad 
trade; but it is to be hoped that oar 
friends may not be discouraged though 
disappointed, and that in other ways the 
amount of money they require may be 
eventually obtained. At any rate, it may 


fairly be expected that this united cftort 


will have done incalculable good in giving 
an impetus to lozal activities, and miking 
al concerned feel that the cause they re- 
present is larger than the individual 
churches, and that it is only by combina- 
tion that their work can be fully accom- 
plished. There has been much distress in 
these parts this winter; and all our civic 
and private resource and ingenuity has 
been required to tide us over a very trying 
period. We are assured that an improved 
state of affairs may be soon expected, and 
this will mean prosperity, not only for our 
families, but also for our institutions. 
The effort to raise funds for the jubilee 
scheme of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College is still being prosecuted. Up to 
the present time £12,500 has been received 
or promised towards the £20,000 asked for ; 
and this amount from about 700 people. 
Thus’ far the rank and file have 
not been seriously canvassed. The time 
has scarcely been opportune; but now 
that the New Year has come, steps are to 
be taken to gather in the smaller amounts 
which no doubt in the aggregate will total 
up to a considerable sum. Those living 
at a distance can scarcely realise what 
the College means to the churches of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. In these two 
counties alone there are ninety Unitarian 
congregations, in the life and work of 
which the college plays no small part. 
Not that it enters into any tnsympathetic 
rivalry with Manchester College at 
Oxford, but that it does for the northern 
churches what would be impossible for 
the more distant college to do. There is 
every reason to believe that in the near 
future there will be a closer co-operation 
between the two institutions, and that 
they will supply each-other’s deficiencies; 
but this makesit all the more desirable 
that there shouldbe a college residence 
here in Manchester, in order that the 
work may be done thoroughly and well. 
The house that has been bought is now 
undergoing renovation. The more one 
sees of it the more one is struck with its 
remarkable suitability both as regards 
structural arrangements and situation. It 
wil be a delightfully eligible and 
phenomerally cheap collegiate residence, 
and the money asked for will create an 
endowment sufficient to remove all 
anxiety as to its adequate equ pment 
and maintenance. If this should meet 
the eye of any friend who is going through 
his or her list of proposed benefactions 
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for the current year, I have every con- 
fidence in asking that the U.H.M. Col- 
lege Jubiles Fund may have a place in 
the list. Its work ia the past, and its 
ambitions for the future, are an ample 
warrant for a sympathetic and genero2s 
suppert. 

I have little space left for further news, 
this time, althougi there are several items 
cf interest to which I have not yet re- 
ferred, They must have their turn in 
my next letter. One thing more I ought 
to mention, namely, the strong feeling 
there is in the minds of some that the 
present state of affairs in this district calls 
for the appointment of a superintendent 
missionary who should have oversight 
of the churches which are now without 
ministers. Heaton Moor, Oldham Road, 
and Higher Broughton are without settled 
ministers; and the services at the first 
and last of these places are being arranged 
by the cfficers of the Association, be- 
cause the local conditions do not warrant 
the appointment of separate ministers, 
Tne folks at Oldham Road are anxious to 
again have a minister of their own, and 
are strenuously trying to pull them- 
selves together with that end in 
view. Their perseverance and effort in 
the face of much discouragement are re- 
matkable ; still, like the others, they are 
dependent upon the Association for an 
annual grant. From many points of viev 
it would be of considerable advantage to 
have a strong and capable man appointed 
as superintendent missionary to give help 
and counsel to all our assisted churches, 
and also to make the stronger churches 


‘feel that the cavse as a whole is theirs, 


aud that the more practical their sympathy 
the more likely the weaker ones are to grow 
vigorous and self-supporting. The pre- 
blem will solve itself, in the natural order 
of things, during the next few months. 
CHARLES Roper. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as pessible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


——<——____—. 


Aberdare: Highland-place.—The services 
on January 8 were conducted by Mr. Fred 
Duxbury, of Manchester, who on the following 
evening gave one of his popular recitals from 
the poets. 

Ainsworth.—The Annual- Congregational 
Meeting was held at the Presbyterian Chapel 
on Sunday, January 15, Mr. J. H. Hayes, the 
senior trustee, presiding. The various reports 
and halance-sheets in connection with chapeland 
school showed much life and activity, and each 
a balance in hand on the year’s working. All 
the retiring officers were re-elected with the 
exception of the senicr chapel warden—who also 
acts as secretary to the congregation—Mr. 
Joseph Tootill. After ten years of faithful 
service he declined re-election, and a very 
ccrdial vote of thanks was passed to him for the 
valuable seryiccs he has rendered during his 
term of office. Mr. Samuel Holt was elected as 
warden and secretary, and correspondents are 
asked to note that his address is ‘‘ Meadow 
Cottage,’ Ainsworth, near Belton. Mr. Walter 
Brooks was elected sceretary to the renovation 
committee. 

Birmingham: Hurst-street Mission.— 
The multifarious activities of this mission are 
well known, and during the past few weeks an 
immense amount of work has been done, in the 
clothing of destitute children, the distribution of 
home comforts, the organising of Christmas and 
New Year's meals, and other social functions in 
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connection with various classes and societies* 
Special services have also been largely attended. 
The Rev. W. J. Clarke has stated that in spite 
of the temporary breakdown of his health at the 
beginning of last year, it had been the busiest 
and most useful year of any during the twenty 
years of his service. The Mission has just bene- 
fited to the extent of £50 under the will of the 
Jate Mrs. Charles Best, and £250 under the will 
of the late Mr. Frederick Ellis, both of Birming- 
ham. 

Bootle.— At the evening service in the Free 
Church, on Sunday, January 15, the:Rey. J. 
Morley Mills referred to the great loss sustained 
in the passing away of the Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong, The great purposes of his strenuous 
life—clear thinking, clean living, and reverent 
worship—were dwelt on; and the appeal which the 
circumstances of his death made to a deeper con- 
secration on the part of his fellow-believers to 
the high and holy work yet to be done, was set 
before the congregation. The sermon was 
followed by the Dead March in Saul. The 
anthem, ‘Crossing the Bar,” was rendered by 
the choir. 


Dewsbury.—M. Fred. Clayton, of Leeds, 
presided at the annual chiidren’s party and 
prize-giving on Saturday, January 7, and the 
prizes were distributed by the Rev. John Elis. 
Two heavily laden Christmas trees added to the 
pleasure of the evening. 

Dover (Resignation).—The Rev. §. Burrows 
having resigned the Adrian-street pulpit, stating 
his decision to be irrevocable. a resolution was 
passed at a special meeting. of the congregation, 
accepting the resignation with great regret, and 
offering to Mr. Burrows sincere thanks for past 
services. Mr. Burrows will close his tweive 
years’ ministry en April 2, when he intends to 
reside near his aged mother, in Hastings, not 
seeking another pastorate for the present, but 
ready to take oceasional duty, 


London: Ferest Gate. — On Sunday 
evening the Rev. H. W. Perris preached on 
“he Moral and Social Aspects of the Prevail- 
ing Distress,’ the text being the old question, 
‘Who is my neighbour?’? A pregnant in- 
quiry, said the preacher, followed by a luminous 
exposition; and he quoted Dr. Freeman Clarke, 
to the effect that if he were driven to adopt.a 
ereed, it should he a first-hand one, compounded 
of two parables. ‘The Prodigal Son” would 
explain his theology; “The Good Samaritan” 
his morality. Very good; but a complicated 
civilisation, miscalled Christian, though really 
material and mechanical, stood in need of new 
watchwords, a more searching analysis of. 
motives and methods. He then dealt with the 
actual causes of poverty, tracing the evils of 
economical inefficiency and helplessness to their 
roots in a social and governmental system 
devised mainly for the safe-guarding of privilege 
and property. Mr. Ruskin’s division of society 
into “ workers and wasters’? was endorsed ; 
the misuse of natural powers and products of 
human toil and skill to debase and destroy, 
instead of theirright use for the common good, 
was shown to be the curse from which the 
people must be delivered, if despairing unbelief on 
the one hand, and hypocritical formalism on the 
other, were to give place to social harmony, 
wholesome living, and a divinely human out- 
look for the people at large. 

London: Kentish Town.—lIn the interest 
of the Jubilee bazaar to be held next May a 
performance of Goldsmith's comedy, “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” is to be given by members 
and friends of the church at the Cripplegate 
Institute on Monday evening, January 30. 
Great pains have been taken in the preparation 
of the piece, and it is hoped that it will receive 
such support as will render it a success, both 
from a dramatic and a monetary point of view. 
Cripplegate Institute is close to Aldersgate- 
street Station, end only a short distance from 
Broad-street, easy of access from any part of 
London. 

London: Peckham.—A feeling of sadness 
has been occasioned in the Avondale-road Church 
by the early death of Mrs. Edgar Davies, who, 
like her bereaved husband, had heen connected 
with the church since childhood, having been 
suecessively scholar and teacher in the Sunday- 
school and member of the church choir. The 
funeral at Forest-hill on the 138th inst., and the 
memorial service in the church on the 15th. 
were attended by alarge number of sympathising 
friends, the Rev. G. Carter officiating on both 
occeasionsy 
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Midland Ministers’ Meeting. —At the 
monthly meeting held in the vestry of the 
Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, on Jan. 9, 
the Rey. I. Wrigley was elected secretary in 
place of the Rey. E. D. Priestley Evans, who 
has left the district. It was moved by Rey. 
J.C. Street, seconded by Rev. Joseph Wood, 
and carried in respectful silence by the minis- 
ters all standing:—‘ That we have heard with 
the decpest regret of thedeath of our honoured 
friend, Mr. Charles Harding, and respectfully 
tender to Mrs. Harding and the members of 
her family our sincere sympathy in their great 
aad sorrowful bereavement.”’ The Revs. J. W. 


Austin and J. C. Street moved and HE. W. 
Lummis supported, a similar resolution of 


sympathy with Mrs. Armstrong and her family 
in their sad bereavement. On the motion of 
Messrs, Street and Higham the following resolu- 
tion was passed unanimously :—* That this meet- 
ing rejoices at the assurances which have been 
given by leaders of the Liberal party, that they 
will use their influence to amend the Educa- 
tion Act of 1902, and trusts that they will 
insist that all secular education shall be placed 
under public control, and that religious educa- 
tion shal! be provided by the religious denomi- 


nations and their ministers outside the school 
arrangements.’’ An invitation to hold the 


next meeting at the Old Meeting Church, 
Birmingham, was accepted. Messrs. T. Paxton, 
G. R. Phelps, J. E. Stronge, and W. C. Hail, 
were nominated for election as members of the 
meeting. Rev. Joseph Wood gave an address 
on ‘© The Dead Hand and the Church Crisis in 
Scotland.”? The address led to an carnest 
and animated discussion, in which Meesrs, 
Lloyd, Lummis, Voysey, and Shelley took part. 
The members were afterwards entertained to 
tea by the Vestry Committee. 


Newport, I.W. (Resignation).—The Rev. 
Clement E. Pike, after a ministry cf seven 
years, has resigned this pulpit to the great regret 
of the congregation, the resignation to take eflect 
at the end of March. 


Northampton.—Oa Sunday, Jan. 8, the 
Rev. Arthur Harvie read at the morning service 
in the Kettering-road Church a sermon by the 
late Rev. R. A. Armstrong, entitled ‘The Sym- 
pathy of God.” In iatroducing the sermon Mr. 
Harvie spoke of Mr. Armstrong as not only a 
keen theologian, but a moral reformer, ‘‘ anxious 
to establish in the inward parts of our great 
nitional life that regard for veracity which 
makes impurity and corruption impossible 
His wes a strenuous life, dedicated to ‘truth, to 
liberty, to religion,’ and his memory will remain 
a continual inspiration and an incentive to high 
endeavour.” Mr. Harvie also referred to the 
lectures on ‘Agnosticism and Theism”’ -de- 
livered in Northampton and Nottingham by Mr. 
Armstrong last autumn. At the close of the 
evening service a resolution conveying the sym- 
pathy of the congregation to Mrs, Armstrong 
and family was moved by Mr. John Sale 
(secretary of the church), and carried in silence. 


Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Christian Asscciation.—At the monthly 
meeting of the committee held last Monday 
evening at Newcastle deep regret and sor- 
row were expressed at the death ef the Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong, The secretary was directed 
to convey to Mrs. Armstrong and family the 
respectful and sincere condolences ef the com- 
mittee. 

Pudsey.—As a mark of respect for the memory 
of the late Mr. John Pickles, of Bradford, the 
congregation of the Pudsey Unitarian Church 
held a special memorial service on Sunday 
evening last. The hymns and musie were solemn 
and appropriate, and were sung by the choir 
and large congregation with much feeling. The 
choir rendered “Shepherd of Souls” (quartet 
from the “Sign of the Cross”’) very efficiently 
and sympathetically, The service was conducted 
by Mr. Fred. Clayton (Leeds), secretary of the 
Yorkshire Unitarian Lay Preachers’ Union. 
Basing his address on the words, “I haye fought 
a good fight; I have finished my course ; I have 
kept the faith” (2 Tim. iv. 7), Mr. Clayton 
eulogised the pure life and noble character of 
Mr. Pickles, who for upwards of 40 years had 
worked in his Heavenly Father's vineyard, 
advocating the simple truths of which Unitarians 
were so proud and loved so dearly. His earnest- 
ness was always evident, and his services were 
acceptable, not only to the congregations of 
Pepperhill, Elland, and Pudsey, but wherever 
helaboured. He had truly fought a good fight 
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for God andrighteousness. The service concluded 
with the ‘“‘ Dead March.” 

Saffron Walden.—On Wednesday evening, 
January 11, the annual financial meeting was 
held in the General Baptist Chapel, and _ satis- 
factory accounts of the past year were presented. 
During the evening the meeting was addressed 
by Mr. Hugh Hockley, an old friend of the con- 
gregation, who emphasised the need for increased 
spiritual Jife in the churches, Afterwards, while 
he was with the Rev. J. A. Brinkworth in the 
chapel, Mr. Hockley was scized with apoplexy, 
and, being removed to his home, passed away 
on the following afternoon without recovering 
consciousness. For upwards of 25 years Mr. 
Hockley had been a friend of the church, where 
he has taken the services in Mr. Brinkworth’s 
absence. For some years ke had been deacon 
of Abbey-lane Congregational Chureh. 

Sheffield (Upper Chapel).—On New Year's 
morning a service of seli-dedication was con- 
ducted by Rev. C. J. Street, at which a welcome 
was given to the thirty-four new members who 
have joined the congregation during the year. 
Of these, eight are young people who have 
attended the minister’s religious instruction 
class, ten others being already members of the 
congregation. The average attendance at the 
class has been over twenty. 

South Shields.—The Rey. W. H. Lambelle, 
of Middlesbrough, President of the\ Northum- 

erland and Durha:a Unitarian Christian Asso- 
ciation, conducted special services in Unity 
Church on Sunday last. Great interest was 
taken in this visit, Mr. Lambelle being well 
known as one of the early pioneers of Unitari- 
anism in this town, and a former minister of the 
church. His subjects were, in the morning, “‘Go 
up Higher,” and in the evesing, “The New Uni- 
tarianisin.” 

Trebancs.—On Thursday afternoon, the 12th 
inst., the Pontardawe Women’s Temperance 
Association held a social tea as a token of re- 
spect for Mrs. Jenkins, on her departure with 
her husband, the Rey. T. J. Jenkins, for 
Hiackley. Since the inauguration of the asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Jenkins has acted as hon. sec., and 
through her constant endeavour it ig at present 
very flourishing. Tea was served in Soar (C. M.) 
vestry, and the meeting was afterwards held in 
the chapel, Mrs. D. G. Jones, wife of a C. M. 
minister, in the chair. Songs and recitations 
were given, and several ladies spoke in warm 
appreciation of the work done by Mrs. Jenkins. 
At the close a parting gift was made to her. 
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SUNDAY, January 22. 
Acton, Central Aucticn Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7. Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON.~ 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rey. EusTacn 

THOMPSON. = 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road; 
11 and 7, Rev. F. W. Svantey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’ Free Church, corner of 
Weech-road, Finchley-road, 11.15 and 4, 
Rev. Epcar Darryn. ; 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd.; 11 
and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 5 ; 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. A. 
J. MARCHANT. Sen eee” 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
11, Rev. Frank K. Frerston, and 7, Rey. 
F. HangINson, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton lane; 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Parris. © 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. R. H. Greayzs. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 

Rev. H. Gow, B.A. eis 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Savern Hroxs, M.A, ; 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. G. Carvcunry, B.A. . 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. J. E. 
StrronaeE. , isin itt, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, 1] and 7, Rev. W. Caynowern Pop 
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Little Portland-street Chapel, Rev. J. Pagu 
Hopes, 11.15, “ Conservatism in Religion— 
itg Uses and Abuses” so The Reasonable 
and the Unreasonable in Religion.” 

Mansford-street Church and Missicn, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gordon Coorsr, BA. 

Peckham, Avondalo-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. 
CaRTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6. 30, Rey. L. Jenxins Jonxs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
ts Rev. Rownanp Hix. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
C. A. Ginnver, B.A. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Wooprne, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 1], Rev. W. H 
Rost, and 6.30, Mr. W. R. Marswaizt. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 
Wocd Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 

Dr. Mummery. ‘ 


———_—___— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J’ 
McDoweE tt. 

Buackpoot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6. 30, Rev. Rosrrt MoGun. 

Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.50, 
Boottn, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 

6.30, Rey. J. Morey. Mi1ts, 
BournEmMovTH, Unitarian Church; West-hill- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. © Vox. 
BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Charel, 10.20 and 
6.30, Rey. FE. CxRepic JONES, M.A. 


BaicRroy, Christ Church, New-rcad, North- 
atreet, ll and 7, Mr. K. Howanp. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Chureb, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Grorce STREET. 


Campripes, 10, Hmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. J. 
M. Lroyp THomas. 

CanrEerBory, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Surrn. 

Custer, Matthew Heury’s Chapel (Unitarian), 
off Watergate-street, 1] and 6,30, Rev. H. H. 
Haycocs, 

Dover, Adrian-sireet, near Marxet-square, i1 
and 6.30, Rev. 8S. Burzows. 

GomprForD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. Frepreric ALLEN. 

Hastings, "South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, "Rev. GARDNER Preston. 

Horsnam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 ard 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren, 

Lxzps, Mill Hill, 10. 45 and 6.30. 

Lrg0aRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. H. E. Haycocx. 

LivERroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxtoth, 11 and 
6.30; Rev. GC. Crappocs. 

LivERPOoL, Hope-sireet Church, 11 and 6.30. 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 1i and 6.30, 
Rey. J. C. Opexrrs, B.A. Hvening Sub- 
ject, “The Cynical Spirit : its Growth and 
Cure.” 

Marpstonz, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
§. Srpaway Brerrevy, M.A. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
CurmEent EH. Price. 

OxFORD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. E. 
CarpentTeEr, M.A. 

PorTsMoUTRH, nana Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. C. F. Dza 

Portsmouta, St. Thotaas-atr6st, 1l and 6.45, 
‘Mr. T. Bon. 

ScaBBoroveu, Westhcrough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 

: OrrtwELt Brxys. 

Szvznoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 1] and 6.45, Rev. F. TuaspaLE REED. 

SEEFFIELD, Vere Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J..Streir, M.A., LLB. 

Sipmours, Old "Meeting, High-street, ll and 
6.30, "Rey. W. Acaz. 

Souraporr, Portland-strect Church; 11 in 6.30. 
Rev. F. B, Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TRowsRiDGE, Conigre Churca, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
WAIN. 

Tonsniper Wexts, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

road, Rey. T. E. M. Epwarps, Il, “A 
Voice Out of the Whirlwind” ; 
Up in the Whirlwind.” 


a te ee 
IRELAND. 


Dor LIN, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon, Rev. 
4G Hi. Vanoz, B.D. 


6.30, * Caught 


ApERystTwitH, New Market Hall, 11. 
SS _—— —— 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Het street, 6.45, Rev. R, ie abe 


Qourit PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH PLACE. FINSBURY.—Jan. 29° 
at 11.15, PR or, W. H. HUDSON, ‘An Apostle 


of Courage.” 


Seed ank Wesidernce. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel, 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—A pply, Mra, and Mr. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH, — ARNEWOOD. 
Pension, Commanding position in the 
West Clifft-road ; full South aspect ; sea views 
and private grounds ; close to Winter Gardens, 
Ciiff Promenade, Square or Pier; moderate 
Tariff.—Apply, MANAGERESS. 


QiT, LEONARDS-ON-SHA. —“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. Firgt-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Ses View, excellent cnisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 


—Mr. and Mrs. SIDNEE P. POTLEE. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

i DEVON.—A HOLIDAY ond HEALT H 
RESORT for Ladics and Children. Sea and 
moorland air. Favourite winter residence. 
Large, airy house. Good plain cuisine.— Pro- 
spectns from Miss NANCY JONES ; or ARTHUR 
EH. Jones, Esq., Proprietor, 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 
The Misses Herford wiil be glad to take 
charge, as a BOARDER (weekly cr otherwise), 
of a young girl attending echcol or classes in 
Hampstead < or the neighbourhcod.—FY or terms 
apply H. Brooke Usrrrorn, 14, Christchurch- 
road, Hampstead. 


AUSANNE.—A Swiss Widow Lady 
and her two daughters wish to receive 
Lady Boarders, or to ‘take charge of young 
girls to be educated in the house or at schoo). 
Special attention given toFrench. Comfortable 
bome. For reference apply to Mrs. BANTort, 
Hamilton Tower, Ipswich, or to Miss Marron 
Hipeserrt, 18, Duke- street, Southport. 


OMFORTABLE APARTMENTS for 
one Gentleman, bedroom, use of sitting- 
room ; early brezkfast or board as desired, 
Clean, quiet house ; easy access to City]; terms 
moderate.—122, Lowden-road, Herne-bill. 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
Ha Fi 3D OO ET. 


This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
erance Hotel kas passenger Lift; Hlectric 
ightin all Rooms ; Bathroomson every Floor; ; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 
Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table @Hoéte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8a. 6d. te 103. 6d. per day. Full ‘Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Address: “ Booxorart,” LONDON. 


EATGNS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
22, Guilford Street, Russeli Square, 
LOM BON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution, 


Central. Homelike. Beds from is. 6d. 
Breakiast and ‘lea from is. Patronized re- 


peatediy by many visitors during the 30 years” 
| of its existence, 


Enlerged, Remedeilied, Refurnished, 2 
PRONGUNCED BY THE PRESS TO BE THE 
BEST TEMPERANCE ROTEL IN THE 
UNITED KINGLOM, 


Accommedation for aheut ZEG Guests. 

Highly commended by the Rev. Dr. Aked, 
Rev. Rowland Hill, Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., Rev. 
J.C. Street, Mr. Alderman White, Ni. P, the & 
Misses Cadbury and thousands of other guests. f& 
Spacious Coffee, Reading & Drawing Reoms. 

fectric Light throughout. 
Apartments, Service and Table d’Hote 
Breakiast from 5/- to 6/6 oe day (with 

Dinner, trom 8/- to 9/6.) 


Ga & AOi 


Southainipion na COnGo, 


Site Geass Seite & SONS. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUGTICREERS, SURVEYORS, REUSE & LAND ASERTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.Cc. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in eny part of London cr Suburbs under 
taken, Valuations for Probate &e 


RINTING PRESSHS give Pleasant 
and Profitable Occupation to Fhousands. 
Printing Ontfits from 10s. to £5. Manutfac- 
turers, Adams Brothers, D:ventry, Northants 


 Sehools, ete. 
—_@—— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
- AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HieuGcats, Lonpon, N. Lead Mistress: Miss 
Linian TALpot, B.A. Hionours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCH, ann HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE 
(Line's SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss VioLET BLanp, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. A holiday 
party 1s being arrarged for Christmas. For 
terms and full particulars apply to the Pria- 
cipal. 


he HAN SCHOOL 
BRIGHTON, 


A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be 
competed fer in June, 1905. The value is 
such as to reduce ail expenses for board, 
laundry, and tuition to £30 a year. 

For “particulars, apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Reoedean School, Brighton. 


po DAY AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Recognised by tke Board of Education. 
197, WILLESDEN LANE, BRoNDESEURY, N.W. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


FOR GIRLS, 


Headmistress —Miss Estirer Case (Certificated 
Student Girton Coll., Classical 'Tripos). 
Second Mistress—Miss Esterbrook Hicks, 

B.Se. Lond. 

\ AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 

Head Master, Mr. H. 1. hacon. B.A.(Lond.), 
Next term begins Yhursday, January 19th. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received, — Referenca kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freesion, Mssex House, 

Campden-hili, W. 


BIRTH. 
WoRTHINGTON.—On January 13th, at 25, 
Ladbroke-square, W., the wife of Edgar 

Worthington, of 2 con, 
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AND NEW REMAINGERS 


at greatly reduced prices. 


The January List row ready, sent post free 
on application to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, New Oxrorp Srreet, Lonpon, 


8yo, Cloth, 2s. Sd. post free. 


GOMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street, 


\ 1 ISS LOUISA DREWRY will read 

“Paradise Lost’ with ker Teachers’ 
Class this term. She gives Lectures, Read- 
ings, and Lessons as usual; examines; and 
helps students hy letter and in her Reading 
Society.—143, King Henry’s-road, London, 
NW. 


THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF THE LATE 


Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG 


can he obtained from the following— 
JULIUS A. KAY, Photographer, 211, Lord St., 
Southport, and 66a, Bold St., Liverpool. 
“INQUIRER” OFFICE, Essex Street, London ; 
BOOKSELLERS’ ASSOCIATION, Lord St., Liverpool ; 
ELLERBECK BROS., Bold Street, Liverpool ; or from 


Cabinet Size 2s. 6d. each. 
Imperial, 8byG 4s. Cd. _,, 
Grand Panel, 

20 by 16 42s. Od. ,, 


All Printed in Platinotype. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 


“ NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or withcut local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each yrevious month. One copy 


post free, 1ld.—ls. a year; 5d. per dozen; 3s. 


per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Menchester. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCES. 


(Under the auspices of the Central Postal Mission.) 


ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 27th. 


Paper by REV. J. PAGE HOPPS. 


‘“The Unitarian’s Case in the Light of To-Day’s 
Thought concerning Ged and the Bible.” 
Rev. J. E. STRONGE in the Chair, 


‘THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY oth. 
Paper by REV. G. CRITCHLEY, B.A. 


“The Good and Evil of Modern PRevivatism, with 
special reference to the work of Dr, Torrey 
and Mr. Evan Roberts.” 


E. F. GRUNDY, Esq., in the Chair. 
(To be followed by Discussion.) 
TEA (6d.) at 7 p.m. Chair taken at 8 p.m. 
NO CARDS OF ADMISSION NECESSARY. 


@PEIRS’ 


Inexpensive 
Portabla 


IRON anp WOCB 


BUILDINGS ror 
CHURCHES, 


Reading Rooms. Pavilions, 
Fs Village Halls, Schools, 
Pee] Sanatoriums, Drill Halls, 
Designs, Estimates, free KOSPITALS. 


on application to 


Patented Construction... 
Sy Ae & Co., Comfort equal to stone 
25,N. West Regent St., buildings, at one-third 
GLASGOW. the cost, 


AUTOMATIC DRY EARTH CLOSETS. fest & Ches pest. 
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Church Building Funds. 


AN APPEAL 


FOR £7,500. 


HE Committee of the Londen District Unitarian Society urgently appeal to their fellow 
members of the Unitarian body on behalf of these three energetic and progressive con- 


gregations, 


Kilburn, Lewisham, and Plumstead have already amply vindicated their right to exist, 


and are deserving of our most generous support. 


Church buildings have now become essential to secure their positicn, and ensure their 
continued progress. Excellent freehold sites have been secured, and in the case of Kilburn and 
Plumstead wholly paidfor. A church building at Lewisham will save the congregation a yearly 


outlay of £70 for hire ofacbapel. 


Energetic ministers are in charge of the congregations. = ; 
This appeal is warmly commended by the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association on behalf of the Committee. 


Howarp CratTreILpD CLARKE, President. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by the Hon. Treasurers of the Appeal 


Fund. 


Davip Martineau, Ese., J-P., 4, South Road, Clapham Park. 
Vnos. H. Terry, 89, Tierney Road, Streatham. : } 
The Appeal Committee desire to express their grateful thanks for the following contri- 


butions to the Appeal Fund : — 


To amount previously acknowledged 


Mr. G. W. Chitty ... 


Miss Warren ay, 1010 0 
Mr. Walter Baily ... ie noe nee 1010 0 
Mr. Perey Preston ane Le an aS BxOen) 
Mr, Julian Winser a a4 5 0 0 


«> £2,935 -5 0= 
me 1 


ys ap OR 
hha a] 


£2,978 17 0 


Miss Tagart... 
Miss Hall ‘ 


Total 


Denatiors may be nent to Mr. Thos. H. Terry (Hon. Treasurer), 89, Tierney Road, 
Streatham, 8.W. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


OUSEKEEPER. — Retired Trades- 
man, Widower, with grown-up family, 
wishes to meet with lady of suitable age as 
Housekeeper; one servant kept.—Address, 
coun Lcndon,” InquireER Office, Essex Hall, 
rand. 


ANTED.—Position as Useful COM- 

PANION, AMANUENSIS, by lady, 

aged 29. Musical; refererces—R. A., IN- 
QUIRER Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand. 


ADY (29) requires post as Useful 
COMPANION. Good needlewoman, 
domesticated, musical, cyclist. Salary, £20-25. 
SAM EE Go.Lp, Broadway Hcuse, War- 
wick. 


OUSE - PARLOURMAID wanted, 

age not under 30, for two ladies; small 

house 1u the country.— Apply, Miss GARRETT, 
Holmwood, Surrey. 


XPERIENCED LADY NURSE 


19 CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.O, 


Assets, £/58,000. 
Directors, 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrenor, Bsrt., J.P. 17, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chatvman—Marx H, Jupes, A.R.I.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 
Miss Crcr, GRADWELL, 7, Victoria-street, S, Ws 
F. H. A. Harpcastiz, F.S.L, 5, Old Queen-st. S.W, 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
Srzpyen Srawarp Taye, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, §.W, 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, . 
BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including. Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100, 


10 years. | 12 years. 


15 years. | 18 years, 


21 years 


111/018 4,086 6)/0u2lo0ln 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase housez for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 


LYDCATE GHAPEL AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Scheme for provision of NEW SCHOOL 
ard ORGAN. and IMPROVEMENT OF 
ENDOWMENT. £2,2COrequired. BAZAAR, 


JULY, 1805. £78. dd. 
Previously ackrowledged ... & 10 6 
Raised }ocally... eye aie ite due 


Yorks Unitarian Union (to €ckool}, 

if steps are taken witbin 2 years) 250 0 0 
Contributions wil] be thankfully acknowledged 
by. Mr. Jop LEE (Hon. Treas.), Sycamore, New 
Mill, Huddersfield ; or by Rev. J. H. GREEN, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield. 


WINIFRED HOUSE. 


INVALID. CHILDREN’S 
CONVALESCENT NURSING HOME. 
Wray CRESCENT, TOLLINGTON Park, 
Lonpon, N. 

This Home receives children recovering 
from illness, or after operation (girls from 
three to twelve years old, boys from three to 
ten years), and it is intended for those who . 
require good air, good food, and careful tend- 
ance in order to be fully restored to healtb, 
~ Weekly maintenance fees 43. to 5s. Appli- 
cations for admission to be sent to Miss 
MARIAN PrircuarD, Hon. Sec., 11, Highburs- 
crescent, London, N. 

Sabseriptiors ard donations are greatly 
needed, and friends already interested in the 
work are earnestly requested to muke the 
Home better known to others who may be 
likely to join in increasing the list of sub- 
scribers. Subscriptions and donations will be 
gratefully received by W. M. Briytn, Esq, 
Hon. Treasurer ; or by Miss M. Prircuarp, 
Hon. Sec.,. at her address given above. 


BUTTER 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


wholed ome, 


a 


C. & B.'s “ Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now 
be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-card, Manufsctory, London, W.C. 


CS remem nme ee re crm EE 
Frinted by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street. 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published forthe Pro- 
rietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
peas London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C. Manchester (Wholesale), 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, Jan. 21, 195 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

y F —— ae 

Tue Welcome Home Meeting to the 
Rev. Charics Hargrove at Essex Hall 
on ‘Tuesday next is open not only to 
members of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association but to any others 
who may desire to attend: The chair 
will be taken by the President, the 
Right Hon. William Kenrick, at 8 p.m: 
There will be a Conversazione from 7 to 8. 
We are desired to state that evening 
dress is “ optional.”’ 

Tae seventy-fiith anniverzary of the 
Brahmo Samaj, which has been celebrated 
by ‘an elaborate series of meetings in 
Caleutta, is to be observed in London 
also this (Saturday) evening, and to- 
morrow. The meetings are to be at 
Essex Hall, and an open invitation is 
given to all friends. On Saturday even- 
ing, after a short opening service at eight 
o’clock, Mr. B. C. Ghosh, M.A.,.is to open 
a debate on ‘‘ The Relation of ‘Religion to 
Morality.” On Sunday morning, at 11.30, 
service will be conducted by Mr. V. A. 
Sukhtankar, B.A., of Manchester College, 
Oxford ; and in the afternoon the Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie will preside over a 
’ Conference, when Mr. B, C. Ghosh is to 
open with an address on “ Unitarianism 
and the Brahmo Samaj.” After tea, at 
four o’clock, there will be an hour’s 
service, beginning at 4.30. 


Tis week the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter 
has taken up his public lecturing for the 
present term, giving the first of the 
course of six lectures on ‘The Christ of 


SR TNE S Se oe eae 


‘the 


LONDON, SATURDAY, J/ANUARY 28, 1905. 


the Creeds and of LExperience,’’ at 
Norwich on Tuesday, in the C.E.Y.M.S. 
Hall, Oxford-place, and at Hull on 
Wednesday, in the Royal Institation, 
Albion-place. His programme includes 
also two lectures on “How to Read the 
Gospels,’* to be given on Thursday 
evenings, at St. Helens, Jan. 26 and 
Feb. 2: at Chesterfield Feb. 9 and 16; 
and at Stourbridge Feb. 22 and Mar 2. 
So the six weeks are filled. 

A CONFERENCE under the auspices of 
the National Unitarian Temperance Asso- 
ciation is to be held at Stoke Newington 
Green Schoolhouse, on Saturday, February 
4. Tea and coffee will be provided at 6 p.m., 
and at 7 the chair will be taken by Mr, T. 
Pallister Young, supported by the Revs. 
W. Wooding, H. Elvet Lewis (Congrega- 
tional), J. Johnston (Congregational), and 
other friends: The subject of the Con- 
ference is ‘‘ How to Run a Successful 
Temperance Society.’’ Mr. Charles 
Wakely (Secretary U. K. B. of H. U.) is 
expected to take part. 

Mr. Kirkman Gray’s article on the 
political situation in Russia, ‘which we 
publish this week, was written before the 
tragic events of Sunday, and now it ap- 
pears that the fires of revolution are sud- 
denly kindled into lurid flame. Whether 
a cruel and remorseless bureaucracy will 
succeed for the present in crushing down 
the outbreak, it is too soon to say. As 
we write, St. Petersburg is in the hands 
of the military dictator, but demonstra- 
tions of the people are in progress in 
Moscow and other Russian cities ; and the 
strikes of the workmen, met as they are 
by the governing powers, seem likely to 
draw all classes into active sympathy and 
a common effort of revolution. 


Farner Garon, who organised the 
appeal of the workmen to the Tsar, warned 
him before Sunday’s demonstration. of 


; what they intended in their peaceful 


gathering :— 


The whole people, trustmg in you, has re- 
solyed to appear at the Winter Palace at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, in order to inform 
you of its needs, If, vacillating, you do not 
appear before the people, then you tear the 
moral bonds between you and the people. 
Trust in you will disappear, because innocent 
blood will flow between you and the people. 


And that is what has happened. Ruthless 
slaughter of unarmed people—women and 
little children among the victims; the 
flames of a passionate indignation on the 
one side,-and, so far as one can s2e, a 
brutal callousness and obstinate pride on 
other—indifierent to the people’s 
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need. Out of such conditions comes 
revolution, and, amid all the confusion 
and suffering, we must hope that it is yet. 
the dawning of a better day for the down- 
trodden people of Russia. 

AN interesting course of four jéctures 
on the Land Question was concluded by 
a summary and conference at the Friends’ 
Meeting House, 12, Bishopsgate Without, 
on Monday, Jan. 23, in which Dr. Paton 
and others took part. The lectures had 
been arranged by a committee of the 
Quarterly Meeting, and were attended by 
an audience probably averaging som tivo 
or three hundred friends and others. 
While the Conference adopted no resolu- 
tions, the discussion which took place 
will doubtless awaken considerable interest 
in the taxation of ground values, and 
result in more serious study of the whole 
subject by members of the Quaker Society. 

THE committee which organised the 
meetings is known as the “ Poverty and 
Social Service,’’ and is in itself significant 
of the increasing interest which is being 
taken by thy Society as ae ‘ody inh. 
economic problems of modern life. « We 
believe it owes its origin to the lectures 
given before London, Friends by Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree, under the auspices of 
a small council which has now become the 
Friends’ Social Union. The latter has 
affiliated with it some thirty committees 
for social study and. service in all parts 
of the country, and is issuing a series of 
leaflets for their use. hese may be 
obtained from the organising secretary, 
Mr. Percy Alden, 59, Weburn-square, W.C. 


Tae report of the Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College records a year of success- 
ful work under the new principal, Dr. 
Adeney. This is no more than’ was ex- 
pected by those who have been familiar 
with the work of Dr. Adeney, a learned 
artic'e from whose pen appeared in the 
last issue of the Hibbert Journa!. The 
College is in organic connection with the. 
University of Manchester, and this fact, 
together with the traditions of the College, 
make it difficult and inadvisable to lower 
the intellectual stringency of the entrance 
examination. But in this connection the 
committee has had to face a thorny 
question, During the year a number of 
young men had applied to the principal 
for admission, who were not eqtal to the 
examination test. Some of these showed in 
other respects many qualifications for the 
work of the ministry. To meet the needs 
of such candidates it was decided to make 
some special regulations whereby they 
might have the benefit of being trained for 
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the work, but yet in such a way that the 
ordinary scholastic requirements of the 
institution shall not be impaired. 

Tan Congregationalists of Johannesburg 
have their religious education quarrel. 
‘Lhe Ordinance under which the schools 
are carried on provides for secular teach- 
ing coupled with the notorious “right of 
entry.” The Evangelical churches are 
unwilling to avail themselves of the right, 
and are furious at its being exercised by 
Anglicans and Roman Catholics: The 
extract from the Congregational paper, the 
Outlook, show how apparently impossible 
it is for orthodox Dissenters to under- 
stand the opposition of Churchmen and 
Freethinkers—to mention no others—to 
their fondly named “ undenominational ” 
formula; ‘The Evangelical Churches,” 
we read, “‘are aS anxious to see every 
child brought up solely in the tenets of 
their particular creed as the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic: Churches are. But the 
former recognise this as impracticable, and 
for the purpose of averting the danger of 
having pagan, godless schools such as we 
have at present, they are willing to sink 
their sectarian feelings and create a 
neutral zone of simple, honest agreement, 
which will be acceptable to all parties.” 
Unfortunately no such “ neutral zone” is 
discoverable, and certainly not that pro- 
posed by the Evangelicals of ‘‘ Bible 
Lesgons.”’ 

Tue Co-operative Holidays Association 
had a considerable increase in the number 
of guests in the past season. The total 
of those who stayed a full week for the 
year ending with September was 7,733, 
an Aincrease of 1,473 over the previous 
year. Next summer two. new. centres 
will be opened, one at Achill Island, the 
other at Sedbergh. The latter will be 
conducted as a cheap centre after the 
manner of that in the Vale of Newlands, 
near Keswick, where for little over a 
pound a week all expenses of board, resi- 
dence and excursions may be met. The 
centre at Boscastle in Cornwall will 
probably be continued, and opportunity 
also given for a Swiss holiday. 

THe experiment. of a cheap holiday in 
the Lake District was very successful. An 
old mill in the Vale of Newlands was 
turned to use by the C.H:A; Guests did 
some patt of the work for themselves and 
their companions, and the mountains and 
lakes being readily accessible there was no 
need to go to much expense over excursions. 
It is encouraging to find that another 
centre managed in like manner is desired. 


We are very glad to note an article in 
this month’s Westminster Review by Mr. 
Samuel Wellington, of Liscard, on “ John 
Stuart Mill: The Saint of Rationalism.” 
In the November number of the same 
review another article by Mr. Wellington 
on “Kbenezer Elliott and the Story of 
the Corn Laws” held the place of honour. 
Of Mill a very interesting account is given, 
his extraordinary education, and in spite 
of it, the birth of feeling in him, and the 
great influence of Wordsworth: His 
relations with Carlyle and Sterling are 
described; and with Mrs, Taylor. The 
noble traits in Mill’s character are well 
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brought out; and their triumph over the 
narrow philosophy of his bringing up: 


Ara meeting of the Committee of the 
National Conference held in Manchester 
on Jan. 19, a letter was read from 
Principal Rainy acknowledging the resolu- 
tion of sympathy; passed at a previous 
meeting, with the United Free Church ot 
Scotland. ‘In returning sincere thanks,” 
Dr. Rainy wrote, ‘I may say that ex- 
pressions of sympathy have been extra- 
ordinarily numerous and have been 
greatly valued.” The Committee passed 
the following memorial resolution :— 

The Committee-of the National Confer- 
ence of Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free 
Christian, Presbyterian, and other non-sub- 
scribing or kindred congregations desires to 
record its warm affection and. deep respect 
for the late Rev. Richard Acland Armstrong, 
B.A. 

He was the founder of the Conference, for 
by his influenceand on his motion, the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association appointed 
the Committee which led toits first Assembly 
at Liverpool in 1882, and he was preacher at 
its second meeting at Birmingham in 1885. 

He was an untiring and fearless advocate 
of the principles of the Churches of which 
it is constituted, and always manifested an 
earnest interest and sympathy with its pro- 
ceedings by wise counsel and sturdy efiort 
which will be sorely missed at its future 
gatherings. 

The Committee wishes also to express its 
heartfelt. sympathy with his mourning widow 
and family in the irreparable loss which they 
have sustained. 


Ir will be seen from an advertisement 
in another column that Messrs. Wharm- 
by & Thompson offer photographs of 
Mr. Armstrong considerably later in date 
than those by Mr. Julius Kay, of which 
we wrote last week. Copies of these also 
can be seen at Hssex Hall. One sees at 
once that they are later. They are photo- 
graphs of an older man, no longer in his 
full strength. 

Tre Rev. John Hunter, D.D., of Glas- 
gow, is to preach on Sunday evening at 
the Brixton Congregational Church, the 
Rev. Bernard Snell’s. On Tuesday evening, 
Dr. Hunter will lecture on ‘* Frederick 
Denison Maurice,’” at Belmont Hall, 
Grafton-square, Clapham, 8.W., in aid of 
the funds of the Wheatsheaf Hall, South 
Lambeth. (Tickets, 1s.) 

AFTER six weeks at Palermo Mr. and 
Mrs. Farrington have moved their sunny 
quarters, and friends will now find them 
for atime at the Hotel Victoria, Taormina, 
Sicily. 


THE way into all spiritual attainment 
hes partly through understanding that set- 
tled order of cause and effect under which 
God has placed man.—G@. S, Merriam. 

Fo.ttowine Jesus does not mean the 
belief of a creed, but the culture of the 
understanding and the hallowing of the 
spiritual faculties. The spirit of Jesus 
dissolves all ceremonialism, dogmatism, 
and sacerdotalism, and sets the soul free 
to grow according to its purest intuitions. 
‘“‘ Consider the hlies, how they grow,”’ 
and then let the soul, as naturally and 
beautifully, absorb the Divine nourish 
ment.—Alerander Webster: 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCH CRISIS. ' 


Tuer January Hibbert Journal opens 
with two articles on the affairs of the Free 
Church in Scotland; Mr, A. Taylor 
Innes writes on the legal aspect of the 
question, arguing that from the first the 
Free Church intended to keep the way 
open for re-union with other bodies, and 
that the Confession of Faith has always 
been open to revision: The judgment of 
the House of Lords last August took a 
different view, and the attitude of the 
Free Church towards its heretics from 
1843 until very recently would certainly 
not lead any observer to conclude that 
such was her principle. This is frankly 
admitted by Dr. John Watson, who follows 
with an interesting account of the various 
divis‘ons of the Church of Scotland and 
the more recent efforts of re-union, while 
he himself strongly asserts the right of 
the Church to revise its standards. He 
thinks that the leaders of the United 
Free Church ought to have been more 
conciliatory and generous in the first in- 
stance, but the result of the recent judg- 
ment suggests to him Alice in Wonderland: 

To readers of these articles we commend 
also. .four new. ‘Scotch Tracts for the 
Times,’’ published by the McQuaker 
Trustees at Essex Hall (1d. each). To 
the first of these, a ‘“‘ Unitarian View of 
the Crisis,” by Dr. 8. H. Mellone, we have 
already called attention, The other three 
are by the Rey. Alexander Webster, of 
Aberdeen, on “ The Disinherited Church 
in Scotland,” ‘“‘ The Confession which be- 
came a Compression,’” and “ The Head- 
ship of Christ.’ They put very forcibly 
the lessons of the judgment, the mischief 
of a dogmatic confession of faith, and the 
true principles of religious union ina free 
church. We are glad at the same time 
to welcome a new edition of Mr. Webster's 
most interesting and instructive narrative 
and confession of faith, ‘My Pilgrimage 
from Calvinism to Unitarianism.”’ The 
first edition appeared in 1889, the fourth 
in 1893. This fifth edition comes aptly 
at the present time. (P. Green, 5, Hssex- 
street. 1s. net.) , 


THE SPARROW’S FALL. 

LirrLe sparrow, not dead but numb, 
Numb, and so patient, still, and tame, 

Your hour had well-nigh come, 


When swifter Pity came, 


Pity that placed you in my hand, 
And lured your drowsy heart to beat + 
You could not understand, | - 
But felt a rapture sweet; 


Ah! surely now with me you'll live, 
A child of nature, docile, glad, 
Forget, and, oh! forgive 
The fears you once had had: 


Alas ! what means this startled eye, "<3 
This helpless struggle to be free, 
This gasping, soundléss ery, | 
"This waking dread of me ? 


For other bosom do you sigh ? 
The hollow of another hand @ 
The unobtrusive sky pees 
And God you understand ! 
The window opens : Oh, the thrill 
Of recognition! Intercept Lr 
Did I that Perfect Will ; 
And wake you when you slept ? 
H.L.H.THomas; | 
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THE REV. CHARLES HARGROVE’S 
_ MISSION TO AUSTRALASIA 


ee 


RETROSPECT FROM HOME.* 


From San Francisco to New York. 


Leeds, January 20, 1905. 

THe delight with which we welcomed 
the appearance of the s,s. Sonoma was, 
I fear, not flattering to our own kind 
host and hostess, who had done all they 
could to make us comfortable during our 
enforced sojourn at Pango-Pango (they 
spell it Pago-Pago, but why the “n,” which 
is always pronounced, should be omitted 
in writing I cannot conceive). We. were 
on board four hours before the time of 
starting, determined to make sure this 
time of not by any conceivable accident 
being left behind. So, on the afternoon 
‘of November 8, as I find written in my 
diary, ‘‘our three interminable weeks 
have come to an end,” and we bade a 
Jasb and joyous farewell to Tutuila. 
Looking back upon the time we spent 
there I cannot regret the misadventure, 
for it introduced us to novel and interest- 
ing conditions of life very pleasant to 
‘look back upon. Indeed, with books and 
‘without mosquitoes, we might have en- 
joved the strange experience, but with 
nothing to do except scratch and slap in 
alternating attention to bites and biters, 
the time passed very slowly. At home 
I find it difficult to assure myself that 
there are really seven days in the week, 
so speedily does Friday come upon Mon- 
day. Here it seemed as if each day were 
a week long. 

We arrived at Honolulu on the 15th, 
‘and spent a few hours on shore. We should 
no doubt have been as enthusiastic as 
others in its praise if we had come from 
the bare hills of California, but the little 
we had time to see appeared tame to us 
by comparison with the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of Samoa: 

At last, six weeks later than we had 
been expected, we reached San Francisco ; 
and having endured the long erdeal of 
‘the Customs (everything we had being 
scrupulously turned over to prove that our 
written declaration of having nothing 
dutiable was not’a fraud, we drove to 
the Occidental Hotel and there met Mr. 
Leavitt, the young and talented minister 
of the First Congregation, who had come 
inquiring after us. It was impossible to 
spare more than four days, unfortunately 
~ not. including a Sunday, at San Francisco, 
but thanks to the great kindness of the 
brethren and the happy coincidence of 
my arrival just at the right time, I saw 
and heard much, and made the acquaint- 
ance of some whom I shall not forget. 
The first night I was taken to the quar- 
terly dinner of the Unitarian Club, which 
numbers among its members gentlemen 
of the best families of the city. The 
‘membership is limited to 200, and there 
are always applicants waiting for any 
vacancy which may eccur. It isa common 


* The ten letters which Mr. Hargrove wrote 
for Tun JyquirEer ‘“‘en route ”’ appeared in the 
issues of June 18, July 9 and 30, August 13 and 
27, September 3 and17, October 8, and Novem- 
ber 5 and 19. The ninth letter, was numbered 
‘by mistake XI., and the last XII., instead of X. 
The present concluding letter, following that on 
January 7, is, therefore, really the twelfth, 
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belief with us that the name Unitarian is 
detrimental to the success of our churches 
or societies: however this may be in 
England, it is not the case generally. 
Here, in California, in a city which 
has a population less than that of 
Leeds, not only are there more than 
200 gentlemen of position found who 
openly avow the name, but others, who 
are not Unitarians, are proud to join 
a club which uses the name in its justly 
acquired sense of free, rational, religious, 
liberal, reverent, tolerant: If such men 
were taunted by their more bigoted 
brethren with inconsistency I fancy they 
would reply that while holding Trinitarian 
doctrine they sympathised with _ the 
Unitarian spirit, and were glad to asso- 
ciate themselves with those who made 
public profession that life was of supreme 
account and opinion of ‘comparatively 
small importance. 

The word was given to me before the 
discussion of the evening, on ‘“ Nature 
in California,” commenced, and I was 
glad of the - opportunity of assuring our 
American brethren of our consciousness 
as English Unitarians of something more 
than friendship or agreement uniting us 
—that we felt ourselves one body, 
owning all of us the same faith, revering 
the same great names, participating in 
the same ideals. Channing and Parker, 
I said, are ours as much as they are 
yours. Martineau is yours as mucin as 
ours. And our Priestley found with you 
the security which failed him at home. 
I risk the charge of vanity in reporting 
my own speech that I may tell how well 
such sentiments were received. Indeed, 
I have always found beneath all the 
little bickerings and jealousies and fault- 
finding, which the closest ties of blood 
will not altogether exclude, there is a 
ready response among Americans of 
English descent to any reminder 
how near of kin are we and they. 

The day following we were taken under 
the guidance of the Rev. Geo. W. Stone, 
Secretary of the Pacific Unitarian Con- 
ference. He is a kind of doctor among 
the churches; devoting his care to any 
congregation which is distressed or failing, 
or in debt, working it up to health, and 
then finding for it a suitable pastor. So 
that while doing excellent work he is never 
in charge of a thriving church: Under 
his kind care we were taken to see the 
pretty little church at Berkeley—of the 
University and of the Greek Theatre 
there space does not allow me to write. 
Then to the neighbouring church at 
Oakland, admirably equipped for all 
possible congregational work, but hitherto 
not altogether successful. On the way 
home I had the great satisfaction of 
introducing myself to one well known by 
his hymns to all of us—Fredk. L. Hosmer, 
till lately minister of Berkeley. His 
audience could never have been large by 
count of heads, but what a multitude in 
English-speaking lands have his words 
reached ! 

Had they known for certain when we 
should arrive, they would, so we were 
assured, have had a reception to welcome 
us atthe First Church. But except for the 
honour we were as well off as if a meet- 
ing had been held specially for us, as it 


happened that the widow of the late well- 


known and respected pastor, Dr: Stebbins, 
was on a Visit to the city from Boston, 
and we were bidden to the assembly 
called to welcomeher. So we were intro- 
duced to many leading members of the 
congregation, and learnt enough to 
judge for ourselves that it must be in 
the true sense of the word, highly respect- 
able, and happy, and united in its work, 

Thursday was Thanksgiving Day; that 
great family festival, the date of which is 
fixed by proclamation of the President: 
It dates back to 1621, when by the order 
of Governor Bradford it was observed by 
the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth: It was 
repeated from time to time at more or 
less frequent intervals during the 200 
succeeding years, and since 1863 has be- 
come a national institution which isalways 
kept on the last Thursday of November: 
Mr. Leavitt very kindly invited us to join 
his family circle, and to us to whom it 
was all new, the feast seemed a real com- 
munion, uniting, like the Passover lamb, 
all the people and all the gexerations 
past, from the beginning of the nation. 

We left San Francisco on Friday morn- 
ing, and crossing the great desert and the 
Salt Lake arrived at the famous Mormon 
city on the following afternosn. Here 
Mr. Fish, known to many in England as 
at one time the minister of Kiddermiaster, 
met us at the station, and most hospitably 
provided for us during our three days’ 
stay. I preached on Sunday morning to 
a congregation of about 120, mostly 
young people, many of them brought up 
as Mormons, who in the search for ‘a 
more liberal and rational faith had here 
found satisfaction for their spiritual and 
intellectual needs: Unitarian services 
were begun in 1892, but after five years 
discontinued: In 1901 a new start was 
made under the Rev. Philip 8. Thacher, 
who preached in a hired hall, and pre- 
pared the way for Mr. Fish, who, in less than 
two years’ time, has gathered a congrega- 
tion, started a Sunday-School, and built 
a church which is now free of debt: 
Seldom has so much good work been 
done inso short a time, and it is to be 
hoped that_now that he has returned to 
Boston, for the. climate and the dust was 
very trying to Mrs. Fish and threatened a 
serious impairment of her sight—that a 
successor will be found who will maintain 
and develop the work. In the afternoon 
we attended service in the famous 
Tabernacle, which is said to seat 7,000; 
there were, I should judge, about 4,000 
present. The apostles and elders sat on 
a raised platform below the grand organ, 
surrounded by a fine choir of 300 voices: 
There was nothing in the service to 
account for the numbers regularly attend- 
ing. Wehadsome hymns and an anthem, 
and two very ordinary addresses, one on 
the freedom enjoyed by Mormons above 
every other sect. 

The following day I made use of an 
introduction given me before leaving 
England to a venerable old gentleman, 
Mr. Masser, the official historian of the 
Order. It was a novel experience to hear 
a man talking quite simply of ‘‘ my dear 
wives,’” but I confess I was quite unable 
to summon up the virtuous indignation 
proper for the occasion: I had the feel- 
ing as if I were interviewing one of the 
patriarchs of old, and when he spoke of 


his 35 children, and of his ambition that 
at least one member of the family should 
always be found in the mission field * till 
the Lord come,” it was impossible not to 
give him full credit for sincerity and 
earnestness. ‘‘ Children, children,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that’s everythiug,’ to provide 
bodies for the souls waiting outside for 
incarnation as the way onward to higher 
life: It isa curious and instructive prob- 
lem, this of Mormonism—its mean begin- 
nings, its absurd pretensions, its bare 
materialism, its practical morality, and 
its almost unparalleled success! I felt 
oppressed by it all the time I was in Salt 
Lake City, as if there was in the atmo- 
sphere something not of evil, but of low 
and commonplace. 

Another night and day in the train 
brought us over the Rocky Mountains by 
a pass 10,400 feet in height to Colorado 
Springs: Here there is a Unitarian church, 
but no minister: Mr. Hill, the acting 
trustee, took kindly charge of us, and 
drove us about the beautiful neighbour- 
hood. Though situatcd on the mountain 
slopes at a height greater than the summit 
of Ben Nevis, it was bright and warm. 
The church is a very pretty building, On 
the Sunday morning it is let to the Chris- 
tian Scientists, who have a full congrega- 
tion; inthe afternoon there is a Unitarian 
service, with a very small attendance. But 
if anyone shou:d be tempted to draw the 
inference that Christian Science is the 
truer religion, he must go’ further, and, 
comparing its great success under fayvour- 
able conditions with the far greater suc- 
cess of Mormonism under the greatest 
trials and difficulties, conclude, if he can 
bring himself to it, that the latter is far 
more trne, F 

We had only a night and morming to 
spare for Chicago, but I saw “the pit,” so 
thrillingly described in Frank Norris’s 
“Epic of the Wheat.” A wonderful sight, 
indeed, or rather sound; sober men of 
business, fathers of families, shouting, 
gesticulating. frantically bidding for 
jutures, and the price of wheat all the 
world over falling and rising by almost 
imperceptible fractions of degree as this 
great. dealer or the other persisted or 
withdrew. 

At Albany I met the Rey. William 
M. Brundage, who, after nine years’ 
strenuous work there, lifting the church 
out of debt and difficulty into a satis- 
factory position, is going on to do 
similar good work, best work, indeed, 
elsewhere. 

And at New York it was our happy 
fortune to arrive just in time to join with 
Mr. Savage in congratulating our dear and 
reverend Yorkshire brother, Robert Col- 
lyer, on his eighty-first birthday. Less 
active in body certainly, just the same in 
spirit ; his company, as of old, every time 
1 have met him these thirty years, was 
exhilarating as mountain air. One day 
with him, and then we rolled back across 
the Atlantic, reaching Liverpool just in 
time for the last Saturday night train to 
Leeds. 

The next morning I was again in my 
own pulpit, after thirty-six Sundays’ 
absence. Thank God there was not one 
missing of all whom we had parted from 
in April; and the welcome to us was not 
marred by any word of dissatisfaction 
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with the brethren who had so admirably 
supplied for me and maintained the credit 
of the Mill Hill pulpit; Dr. Hicks or Mr. 
Jacks—which they liked best, that was the 
only note of difierence of opinion ; and as I 
hate futile comparisons, I am content to 
set down both as excellent, and am 
proud to have a congregation which can 
fitly appreciate two such men—not that 
the others who filled in-the intervals were 
any of them inferior men, or failed of 
sincere appreciation. 

“So I awoke, and behold, it was a 
dream! ’” Such was my feeling that same 
evening, as I mounted the pulpit stairs 
and looked again on-the familiar scene. 
CHARLES HARGROVE. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN 
RUSSIA. 


On a superficial view the forces of reaction 
and misrule have been growing ever more 
strong in the land of the Tsars. From 
time to time news has come through 
of some peculiarly wanton insult to a 
Count Tolstoy, or of some aggravated 
outrage by the police on a village com- 
munity or a group of university students. 
And the records of lawless and unjust 
arrests, imprisonments, and deportations 
have seemed the death knell of the hopes 
of a great and oppressed nation. But the 
friends of Russian freedom have been 
aware of a steadfast, if slow, increase in 
the forces which make for progress. There 
has been, for one thing, a breaking down 
in many places of the suspicions which 
have hindered the work of the reformers. 
How hopeless seemed the task of the 
youths who, twenty years ago, sought at 
once to simplify themselves and to instruct 
and. arouse the dormant ideals of the 
workers, may be read in many a novel of 
Tourgenief and others. The task has 
ceased to seem so futile; to a large extent 
the young men and women engaged in 
revolutionary and educational propaganda 
have succeeded in gaining the confidence of 
the industrials, and even of the agricul- 
tural labourers. In that fact lies the hope 
of the situation, — 

Some such reflections as these serve to 
modify the surprise with which we have 
received the recent accounts of the 
spread of a Russiam constitutional move- 
ment. ‘The war, and its revelation of 
official corruption and weakness, may have 
accelerated this, and if so it is matter for 
thankfulness that out of a thing so evil 
good seems to issue. But at most the war 
can only be regarded as an occasion. The 
recent assassination of M. Plehve—of 
whom, being dead, we need say no evil— 
has also served to focus the movement, at 
least in the sense of having enabled men to 
realise how widespread was the detestation 
aroused by the brutal, degrading adminis- 
tration of the Tyar and his ministers. Men 
looked at one another and read in the 
faces of their fellows the same hatred of 
tyranny they felt in their own breast. But 
it would be a mistake to regard the pre ent 
uprising of a wronged people as a new or 
unprepared thing. The misdeeds of a 
stupid officialdom, subservient to evil 
society influences, could not continue for 
ever, for even when the drastic action of 
the police seemed to crush all opposition, 
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it was also spreading in many directions hot 
indignation, 

With this outpouring of the soul of a 
people, their claim to enjoy the elemental 
political privileges, their resolution to be 
masters of their own thought and their own 
faith, their consequent determination to 
be free from the censor who would dictate 
their reading, the priest who would con- 
fine their belief in obsolete forms, and the 
bureaucratic entourage of the Emperor 
which aims at dragooning a hundred and 
thirty millions of people into an ignoble 
subservience — we have the most pro- 
found sympathy: When or in what form 
the reorganisation and the resurrection of 
Russia are to come, whether they will come 
quickly or slowly, by a process of peaceful 
evolution or of violent civil strife, we are 
not in a position to foretell: But as lovers 
of freedom and of humanity in our own 
land we cannot but look with hope to the 
efforts of a sister people as they struggle 
to shape their destinies to noble ends of 
satisfying social life. 

If reform is to come—we must unhappily 
express ourselves thus, for the forces of 
oppression are strong—but if reform is to 
come it must be looked for as an outgrowth 
of the genius of the Russian people which 
is not exactly similar to our own. The con- 
dition of the country has been strikingly 
described by the great Russian jurist M. 
Kovalevsky as a democracy under bondage. 
The instinct of mutual help is strong in the 
heart of the Russiin people as it is strong 
wherever it has not been withered by over- 
civilisation, and this communistie tendency 
is reflected in the Russian institutions. It 
is no accident that under a central and 
irresponsible government the evolution of 
local government has been so compara- 
tively free. ‘i'hese local institutions reflect 
an immemorial tendency to co-operation. 
In the narrowest sphere we have the coun- 
cil of the village community—the miur— 
constituted as part of the reforms of 
Alexander II. on the freeing of the serfs. 
But not at all as a new creation, for the 
village community, the organised manage- 
ment of common afiairs, the exercise of the 
ability of the whole for the welfare of all, 
goes back far into the days of serfdom, 
when the serfs, having rendered tribute 
and service to the lord, assisted one 
another. It goes back, indeed, beyond the 
ages of serfdom to the free village com- 
munities of the earlier times: The mir, 
then, is the unit of Russian society. But 
it has a defect. It consists only of the 
sharers in the land of the village; these, 
theoretically, should be the people of the 
village, but in reality they are only some 
of the people. The growth of an agricul- 
tural proletariat, of men landless and 
dependent wholly on chance earnings, 
presents one of the serious problems of the 
day. Next to the mir is the combination 
for special purposes of several village com 
munities, and beyond this again we find 
the zemstvos—whose doings have startled 
us of Jate—or councils of provinces. ‘These 
exist in nearly three-quarters of the pro- 
vinces of European Russia proper. They 
consist of representatives of the nobility 
and of the peasants, though these last are 
representatives only in name, being selected 
by the governor of the province. ‘This selec- 
tion-takes place contrary to the constitution 
but by Imperial decree. Clearly, if reform 
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is to be real, this, together with the other 
powers of the governor to overawe and nul- 
lify the action of zemsivo and mir must be 
abolished. The official throttling cf local 
government must cease. In this direction 
first reform is to be sought. 

Before touching on the powers of these 
bodies we may mention the town councils. 
Yowns in Russia are not numerous, but 
with the growth of capital they become 
more numerous, and the town govern- 
ment becomes more important in_ the 
national economy. The salient fact about 
these councils is, together with their sub- 
jection to the governor, the exclusion of 
the working men from)-them. None. of 
these bodies have what we should call 
political powers, the functions are rather 
economic or philanthropic ; they regulate 
roads, factories, build and. maintain hos- 
pitals, encourage agriculture, all so far as 
they may be permitted by the officials of 
the central government. What is wanted 
may be explained in a word as greater free- 
dom and a larger range of action. 

To this increase of freedom and power 
in the local bodies the reformers-will do well 
to bend their strength. We hear some- 
times of the demand for a Parlament. 
Now, it is very doubtful if a Parliament, in 
our sense, is what Russia wants. Russian 
distanees are vast, and under the one name 
so many races and nations are included 
that it may be doubted if one Parliament 
in Moscow could be of much service, The 
present centralised bureaucracy of Minis- 
ters is bad, so bad in some of its workings 
that any change might seem for the better. 
But probably Russia, if she gain her free- 
dom,, will win it best through some form of 
Federalism: The different lands, with 
their so widely different people which 
make up the empire, will work out their 
own salvation as more and more power is 
left to the different people in their local 
assemblies. For this reason it is so essen- 
tial that mir and zemstvo be at once 
rendered more popular and more powerful. 

So much for the forms of government. 
It is impossible in some closing lines to 
give any description of the economic pro- 
blems involved. The reports of extended 
strikes which reach us indicate the extreme 
gravity of the situation. Butit must suffice 
at present simply to draw attention to this 
aspect of the question, The terrible 
normal poverty of the masses is the dom1- 
nant factor in this troubled land. 

And the unrest in Russia cannot be stilled 
by any mere measures of franchise or as- 
sembly rights. We have mentioned the 
growth of an agricultural proletariat ; 
there is also an increasing urban prole- 
tariat. These masses of men, living always 
in an economic insecurity, overworked, 
and commonly ill housed and ill fed, are 
a serious clement in the tremendous prob- 
lem. A reform that does not include the 
means of a nobler and more satisfying life 
for the proletarian workers cannot secure 
any lasting harmony in the national life. 
One is led to hope that this element will 
not be wanting by the reflection that 
there has been in the past a disposition on 
the part of the local authorities to spend 
more money on the wellbeing of their 
neighbourhood than the central authority 
has allowed, and a continuance of this 
tendency may be hoped for. In any case 
the long-suppresyed but rising cry of the 
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Russian people is a two-fold demand— 
freedom from basely exercised arbitrary 
rule and the common enjoyment of the 
means of a humane livelihood for all. 
Real and lasting reform must secure both 
of these demands. 


a B. Kirkman Gray. 
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. 
BOOKS NEW AND OLD. 


Tue collected edition of the poems of 
William Watson must have been one of 
the most welcome books of the Christmas 
season to many readers. It will send them 
back on winter evenings to ‘‘ Lacrime 
Musarum’’ and ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Grave,’’ 
and many of the exquisite lyrics which 
they read a few years ago, and they will 
find that time has done them no injury. 
English poetry has its great traditions, and 
to th se traditions of noble thought and 
exquisite and stately speech William 
Watson is always true. His work will 
live after the vagaries and conceits of a 
good deal of modern verse have ceased 
to interest us. These two volumes, very 
satisfactory 1n appearance to the fas- 
tidious book-lover, have been edited by 
Mr. J. A. Spender, who contributes a 
short preface. There are some omissions, 
notably among the occasional political 
verse, and a few welcome additions, which 
are marked by an asterisk in the index. 
Perhaps one of the most striking of the 
new poems is this sonnet, called ‘‘ Eece 
Homo ”’ :— 


The Cross, the crown of thorns, the anguished 


eyes, 
The cruel wounds unstaunched and bleeding 
et— 
ed the same wan form before me set, 
Allout of tune with the proud, glorying skies ! 
O, were it not to-day at last more wise 
In his immortal greatness to forget 
The mortal agony and bloody sweat, 
And in his living words the dying cries ? 
What is to me this show of wounds and 
death ? 
To me his death is nought, his life is all ! 
The one no word of hourly purport saith ; 
The other, at morn and noon and evenfall, 
Rallies me to Him with a trumpet’s call— 
Him not of Calvary, but of Nazareth. 


Mr. Stephen Phillips has called his 
new poetical play ‘‘ The Sin of David,’’ 
and after ‘‘ Herod’’ the title suggests 
naturally a Biblical subject. The reader 
will be a little surprised to find himself 
among the officers of Cromwell’s army. It 
is not easy to judge it as a play before it has 
been acted. In one place the action is so 
rapid as to arouse misgiving, but Mr. 
Phillips is a master of stagecraft and 
knows the limits of what is possible. Re- 
garded simply as poetry it is a little dis- 
appointing, though in the last scene 
the author comes very near to the emo- 
tional intensity of some of his other work 
and the human tenderness of Marpessa. 

To pass from poetry to sermons (the 
transition ought not to be so severe as 
probably it is) we hope that many of our 
readers have made acquaintance already 
with the new volume by Dr. Brooke 
Herford called ‘‘ Anchors of the Soul.’ 
They will find there all the qualities, 
mellow and mature, which gave him as a 


‘services. 
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But perhaps the most welcome thing is 
Mr. Wicksteced’s biographical sketch, a 
piece of work, which for its vividness and 
finish, deserves our gratitude. and con- 
gratulations. In fifty pages he has 
managed to give us a portrait, which 
those of us who knew Brooke Herford 
will recognise and admire at once ; and we 
believe it will be no less effective in convey- 
ing to the stranger a real impression — of 
the man. His dogmatism and his par- 
sistence are not slurred over—why should 
they be ?—but it is his shrewd mother- 
wit, his simplicity, and his invineible 
optimism which dominate everything. 
We wonder that.so good a Wordsworthian 
Fa Mr. Wicksteed could resist quoting the 
ines :-— 


A Man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 

And confident to-morrows ; with a face 

Not worldly-minded, for it bears too much 

Of Nature’s impress—gaiety and health, 

Freedom and hope; but keen withal, and 
shrewd. 


Possibly some people will think that a 
personality so breezy and individual as 
that of Brooke Herford might well have 
had -a longer biography. We should, 
indeed, have been grateful for more of the 
same excellent quality, but it so happens 
that these severe limits fit in with a 
favourite heresy of our own regarding the 
undue length of many modern biographies. 
There are some lives that require it ; there 
are others, a very few, that deserve it. 
Mr. Bryce’s ‘* Studies in Contemporary 
Biography ’’ is an excellent example of 
the value of, brevity. The really great 
men of thought or affairs, and the few 
supremely good letter-writers, cannot be 
treated adequately in this way; but for 
others it is the best form of personal record 
in a crowded and busy world. Isit toosoon 
to express a hope that we may have as a 
companion to ** Anchors of the Soul’’ a 
volume of sermons by R. A. Armstrong, 
with an equally vivid biographical sketch 
and possibly a selection from his letters ? 

‘* The Diary of a Church-Goer,’’ by an 
anonymous writer, published recently by 
Macmillan,’s a book of a rather unusual type 
The author is a Churchman of very liberal 
tendencies, who is aware of his own unor- 
thodoxy, and still acknowledges the value 
for himself of church-going and stated 
The charm of his book, apart 
from its high literary quality, consists 
in the frankness with which he analyses his 
own difficulties, and lays bare his own 
moods and impressions. There is nothing 
very original in it; and perhaps it would 
be less valuable if there were. As it is, the 
writer seems to be simply the representa- 
tive of his class—the educated layman 
who is devout and dissatisfied. We do not 
suspect the book of much literary device. 
It has all the appearance of being what it 
really pretends to be, the reflections upon 
particular parts of the service, the lessons, 
the creed, the sermon, written down 
shortly after the event. Its aim is quite 
simple and straightforward, namely, to 
give utterance to scruples and misgivings 
which exist widely among the laity of the 
Church, though it is seldom that they have 
the advantage of such thoughtful and 
temperate expression. 

Upon many topics we find ourselves in 


preacher such a Wold over ordinary people. | tolerably close agreewent with the author, 
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as, for instance, in his objection to the use 
of the Athanasian Creed in worship, not 
on account of the damnatory clauses (if 
they express the real belief of the people 
who use them we have no more right to 
object to them i in a creed than in a sermon), 
but because of “‘ its pretentious pedantry, 
through which shines no glimpse of the 
grace of the Gospel.’* We agree with 
him also in his attachment—an attach- 
ment which he fears.is idolatrous—to the 
beautiful language of the Bible and the 
Prayer Book. There are some phrases 
which it is mere pedantry to try to alter, 
they-are steeped in such venerable and pre- 
cious religious associations. Fortunately 
this is a sentiment which can be indulged 
without any tampering with sincerity ; 
for when we read the Bible in church it is 
not the critical accuracy of a translation 
with which we are concerned, but the 
power of the printed page to convey a 
religious impression: For the many other 
topics of interest, notably the discussion 
of the Synoptic portrait of Christ in its 
relation to the traditional creed, we must 
refer to the book itself. The fact that 
it contains the theological thought of a 
layman, and that with all its outspoken- 
ness it is pervaded by deep religious rever- 
ence and a quiet charm of manner, should 
secure for it a cordial welcome. For the 
clergy in particular it contains a salutary 
reminder that theology is something wider 
than a professional study. The writer 
does not stray into the region of practical 
suggestions. He is content to go to church 
and to think his own thought, though he 
confesses that perhaps his proper place 
is in the outer court of the Gentiles. He 
reminds us that ‘‘ the periodical with- 
drawal into these houses built with hands 
helps us to dwell in houses not built with 
hands.’* We close his diary with genuine 
respect, cate for his candour, and with 
our feeling for Christian w orship and the 
traditional pieties unimpaired. 
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SHORT NOTICES; 
The Problem of the Milk Supply. By 
F; Lawson Dodd; M.R.CS8., D.P.H., 


L.R.C.P.—No {reader of Tur Inquirer 
can afford to ignore the subject of this 
treatise; nor is it probable that many can 
have access to any other book upon the 
same subject at once so illuminative, con- 
cise, and inexpensive. There is sound 
doctrine of milk as well as of morals. 
Indeed our methods of milk supply touch 
our methods of ethics at many points ; 
and certain it is that the mens sana in 
corpore sano of Juvenal’s dreaming must 
remain a possession of our dreamers for 
so long as we sleep to the necessity for 
more stringent regard to the problems of 
food supply. “‘It is not by epigrams,’ 
says the writer, ‘“‘but by epidemics that 
people are being persuaded to take in 
hand seriously the supply of the neces- 
saries of life’’ (p. 73), We could wish 
that there might be an epidemic of this 
epigram ; and that the zeal and enlighten- 
ment betokened in this small volume 
might prove highly infectious amongst all 
interested in the difference between pure 
‘milk and—other sorts! (Bailliére, ‘Tindall 
& Cox; 1s. 6d; net: 
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<< JESUS SAITH.” 
IIL.—FASTING TO THE WORLD, 


Jesus saith, Unless ye fast to the world, 
ye shall in no wise find the kingdom of God: 


A marsH-saying, this—harsh in structuce 
and purport alike—yet, except inform, 
hardily a new one; linked rather to a 
host of similar expressions, so numerous 
as to form a distinct feature of the New 
Testament, no more peculiar to John than 
to Peter or Paul or Ja ames. What does it 
mean ? 

When, at a period ee in a circle when 
there was avowedly a marked quickening 
of spiritual perceptions, we find writer 
alter writer expressing himself upon one 
particular topic trom just one particular 
point of view, such a circumstance must 
arrest attention; what is this ‘‘ world,’ 
in the specific sense in which it appears in 
Gospel and Epistle, and now in this new- 
found fragment ascribed to Christ himself, 
as the very antithesis of the kingdom of 
God? What is this world to which the 
Christian must be crucified, and it to him— 
to which he must fast who would find the 
way to the kingdom? The answer was 
given with epigrammatic crispness once 
by the late Bishop of London when he 
defined the world as ‘‘the sum of the 
activities of life, with God left out.’ There 
is an all- important difference between 
the serene, almost childlike enjoyment of 
the world by Jesus, who in the freshening 
breeze of the lake, the gleam of the sun on 
the yellow corn, in bird-song and child’s 
play, and human toil, discerned his Father’s 
love and power displayed ; all the differ- 
ence between this essentially religious 
delight in the world, and that essen- 
tially pagan and also essentially loveless 
temper which sees in it only so many— 
or so few—opportunities for passing gratifi- 
cations, ever oppressed by the thought 
of the ever-nearing, the inevitable end ; 
the hedonist temper, profoundly sceptical 
of realities not obvious to sense, whose 
riotous summons, ‘** Let us eat, and drink, 
and be merry *” always dies away into the 
shuddering sob, ‘‘ For to-morrow we die.’* 

It is the world in this sense, the world 
minus God, dis-haloed, made common, 
bereit of Divine significance, its tangled 
threads shot through with no glory caught 
from the Infinite, of which we need to 
beware, this the world to which, in the 
striking phrase of our text, we are ex- 
horted to “‘ fast.’* For this world, truly, 
is too much with us ; its offers are plausible, 
it appeals to each of our more clamant 
wants in turn, it promises satisfactions 
and prizes that the imagination pictures as 
of surpassing worth, and with flute and 
viol, with brass and cymbal, wakens wild 
melodies which drown the rarer, sweeter 
strain thas would persuade the soul to 
journey where alone true joys are iound. 
Alas for the awakening, when we have 
gained the world, and find it, with infinite 
disillusion, not worth the winning, not 
worth the stake which we surrendered for 
it—the vision of the kingdom, the peace 
of our own soul ! 

Is it not sound advice, then, to fast to 
the world, to refuse the smilingly profiered 
food which serves but to increase the 
appetite it promised to allay, to. close. the 
lips against the alluring potion which 
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will send a subtle fire circling through the 
blood? There must be these choices, 
these abstinences; and moral shipwreck 
is the result of men’s fa‘lure to realise at 
the decisive moment that there had to be 
a refusal of one set of inclinations and 
possibilities in order that another, higher 
one might not be defrauded of fruition: 
Men constantly imagine that they can com- 
bine things in their nature irreconcilable, 
with an interchangeable citizenship en< 
titling them to sojourn in states that are 
in unceasing warfare with one another; 
But our more material appetites, our more 
frivolous tastes, cannot be ministered 
to, and at the same time our nobler gifts 
and aspirations developed. The athlete 
cannot also be a bon vivant, the man ot 
studious aim cannot also be a drawing+ 
room gossip, the man of God cannot at - 
the same time be a man of pleasure—a man 
of the world; We must fast to some 
things that we may taste some others ; it 
is the divided purpose, the divided heart, 
the divided life, that is our tragedy. Men 
would fain drink the water of life, the 
draught of ideal yearnings and attempt- 
ings that will transport them into the 
third heaven; yet cannot let pass the 
intoxicating chalice in whose Jaughing 
depths they will drown fair resolve and 
self-esteem, whose contents shall benumb 
the will, and leave the soul in squalid 
servitude. But it has to be one or the 
other, not both—the world or the kingdom ; 
there can hardly be greater delusion than 
his who thinks it possible, by the use of 
diplomacy or circumspection, to cheat the 
laws of the cosmos—the laws of God—and 
to be making simultaneously for ends that 
lie in opposite directions of the compass. __ 

And this everyday tragedy of the divided 
self apart, the impossible attempt to live 
on different grades at once, to combine 
high thinking with low practice, austere 
principles with self-indulgent lives—apart 
from this, there is a sense in which we all 
need to “‘ fast *’ to the world, lest we 
lose the very desire to find the kingdom 
of God. There are among the dishes 
spread on the world’s banqueting table 
those which have a sinister power, not 
only to attract the coarser, but, when 
repeatedly partaken of, to dull the finer 
appetite. Here is one who set out with 
the sacred fire aflame in his breast, bent 
upon high artistic aims; but popular 
success won by something miles below the 
best. that beckoned him on, and wealth 
acquired by doing the easy, the second or 
third best, fashionable thing which the 
public appreciate and patronis> and are 
willing to pay for—these have made him 
content to sacrifice the ideal, to listen no 
longer to its voice, the voice drowned in 
the multitudinous babel of the market- 
place, where he has taken his position as 
one of the popular purveyors to popular 
wants ; while high above the din and roar 
of the trafficking crowd bent upon their 
merchandise, hid by clouds from profane 
and uninitiated eyes, in the circle of the 
immortal masters, he might have had 
place and starry fellowship. O royal 
birthright bartered for a mess of pottage | 
O kingdom vulgarly lost for the vulgar 
guerdon of the world! | c 

**Men, my. brethren,”” saith a li 
Voice,.. “*ve have heard- me say, 
unto me all ye that are weary a 
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laden, and I will give you rest; Verily, I 
say unto you, Come unto me all that are 
weak and at war with yourselves, and I 
will give you strength: Learn of me to 
fast to the world, that so ye may find the 
kingdom. Learn of me to turn away from 
the seeming-sweet potions the world offers 
you, the more surely to enslave you, and 
share rather my bitter cup, which is the 
sacrament poured out age after age for 
the healing of the world and the hallowing 
of life. In your striving and your renun- 
ciation, in your grief and agony, remember 
me who have suffered all that man can 
suffer, that in my conquest over sin and 
death ye, too, may conquer. In this 
world ye have tribulation ; but be of good 
cheer—I have overcome the world.’” 
J. WARSCHAUER: 


OBITUARY. 
* MRS: ORLANDO OLDHAM. 


On Jan, 11 Mrs. Orlando Oldham passed 
away peacefully in her ninety-second year 
at her residence, Mount Pleasant, Gee 
Cross. 

She was the youngest child of Randal 
Hibbert, of Brookside, Godley, himself a 
keen Unitarian and one of the twenty 
members of the old Hyde Chapel who 
subscribed towards the cost of applying to 
Parliament in 1789 for the repeal of the 
Test Act. Her husband, Orlando Oldham, 
was also a strong supporter of the Gee 
Cross congregation, and one of the prime 
movers in the building of the present 
chapel. 

By Mrs. Oldham’s death Hyde Chapel 
loses its oldest member and one of its 
most loyal friends. She was the last of her 
generation, and a very dear link with a 
very dear past has been broken. 

Up to the end of her ninetieth year she 
regularly attended morning service, and 
to the last took a deep interest in the 
affairs of the chapel and the Unitarian 
body generally. By means of our news- 
papers she kept herself informed of all 
that was going on in our churches, while 
her kindly and sympathetic interest in 
the welfare and doings of her many 
relatives and friends made her home a 
centre for a large circle, and enabled her 
to keep in touch with the work and the 
aims of the rising generation. Gifted 
with a remarkable liveness of spirit and 
robustness of mind, richin sympathy and 
kindliness, she was both a good talker and 
a good listener. / 

Those honoured with her friendship 
were always made to feel that their 
affection was valued, and could always learn 
again that life is indeed worth living, and 
that old age, even when by reason of 
strength it continues beyond fourscore 
years, need not be labour and sorrow, but 
may be an evening of gentleness and 
peace, in whose fading light many 
younger spirits may cee a beautiful hope. 

We must not grieve over her death, for 
she has rest; and we have a rich store of 
memories, and the power of another life 
added to the dearest traditions of our 
chapel. - AR: A: 

“Mrs. Orlando Oidham has left the sum 
of £1,000 in trust for the benefit of Hyde 
x Chapel, Gee Cross. - kts ue x es F 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


eee 
REGGY IN POUND. 


** Here’s a letter from Peggy’s mother 
to say that the young madcap has broken 
her leg, so of course we shall look in vain 
for her this autumn.’ Now Peggy had 
been counting for months, with ever- 
increasing excitement, on the promise of 
running wild in real wild country for three 
whole weeks in September before she 
went back to school; and now, within 
a day or two of the great event, an acci- 
dent had befallen her which banished 
other hopes besides her own. In the 
course of a few days came a letter from 
Peggy herself, dictated to her mother 
from bed—the first of a series of messages 
which have continued up to the present. 
After the first big disappointment she 
settled down with good sense to what 
could not be helped, and plucked up heart 
to make the best of a bad job. Remem- 
bering the fate of a certain stray pony, 
‘the ranger has caught me,’” she said, 
*“ and put me in the pound.’’ So, unable 
to make free use of her own feet and eyes 
while in this state of captivity, she deter- 
mined to use the feet and eyes of her 
friends, till Dr. Potter, the ranger, set her 
free. The friends fell in with the plot 
willingly, and I presently found myself 
commanded to serve her highness in my 
humble way. Once a week, I was given 
to understand, I was to remember that I 
was a minister—her minister, and act 
accordingly. ** Accordingly ’’* means 
according to Peggy. Truth to tell—and 
as she is not present I may say so—Peggy 
is not always as respectiul as she might be 
to sermon and gown, and has an unreason- 
able dislike to the Sunday-school which 
does not in the least diminish my faith 
that she has in her the making of an ideal 
teacher. But now that church and schcol 
were out of the question I was ordered to 
send up once a week ‘‘a kind of a sermon 
about the woods and the animals and the 
people you know, and that sort of thing.’’ 
So without arguing the case longer than 
was necessary to gain a moderately clear 
idea as to what was expected of me, I 
promised to obey on one condition, namely, 
that Peggy should supply me with texts in 
advance, and that IT should be at liberty 
to wander from them as far as my thoughts 
cared to take me. This was agreed on ; 
and such, therefore, was the origin of the 
following Children’s Columns which I 
felt it due to my readers to explain; and 
if they meet, as is likely, with anything 
they cannot understand they will remem- 
ber that I was writing not to them, but 
to Peggy, whose mind I know, and whose 
deep brown eyes I see looking into mine 
now with her wild gipsy hair all round 
them like the eyes of a fawn that you have 
come upon unawares gazing at you irom 
the midst of the bracken, all wonder and 
timidity, and yet with trust. Peggy’s 
texts, let me say, by the way, have turned 
out not to be texts at all of the ordinary 
kind, but odd subjects that flitted across 
her mind, such as thrushes, dead leaves, 
a giant, the mist on the moor, and so 
forth. aes 

‘Peggy, I say, became reconciled to her 
fate. What others did to help, as others 


ever do at such times, would have been 
of little use if she had not set to work to 
comfort herself: Certain stories about 
other broken bones and the like, to 
follow hereafter, did something towards 
curbing her rebelliousness; but she soon 
found that her nervous little fingers must 
have something to do or they would be 
utterly miserable. So she undid the knots 
of her coverlet fringe, and tied them up 
again. She followed up the track of 
ruthless brigands or of knights and ladies 
through the wild forests represented by 
the well-worn fur of an old squirrel-skin 
cape which was sometimes laid on her 
bed. These, especially the latter, were 
gratifying pastimes, but it 1s well to have 
something like a purpose on your mind; 
even when you are lying helpless in bed. 
So it struck Peggy, and she not only dis- 
covered a purpose, but the way to carry 
it out. This was to make paper pillows 
for sick children. Her mother made the 
cases, and she filled them: So, with a 
newspaper or a pile of bags, circulars, and 
letters at her right hand, and a small 
cotton pillow-case at her leit, Peggy 
was soon as happy as a sandboy. The 
doctor gave his sage approval, praising 
the cool and wholesome invention, and 
telling her of the comfort such pillows 
were when sent out to the wounded sol- 
diers in the war between France and Ger- 
many when he was a student at Guy’s 
Hospital. So Peggy set to work with 
spirit, and her ingenuity meanwhile found 
many channels for exercise. First, she 
selected and arranged her papers in quali- 
ties, according to their tearableness, and 
to what she considered their fitness for 
stuffing. Then there were the varying 
degrees of fineness into which she would 
tear up her material, a process commenc- 
ing sometimes with strips, and sometimes 
with squares: These different methods 
and qualities led to different grades of 
pillows, which were named accordingly, 
** Oueens’,’* Jadies’,.* and ‘* House- 
maids’.’* But the chief interest centred 
in the introduction of birds and animals 
cut with scissors out of brown, blue, and 
other coloured paper, and which were 
devised to give the children whose heads 
rested on them happy dreams. These 
were introduced sparingly, as they had 
to be a good deal larger than the micro- 
scopic snippits, extending to two or even 
three inches in length; but a flock of 
singing birds, such as robins, thrushes 
and nightingales, were certain to sing the 
sufferer back to health in his dreams. Or 
pleasant farmyard fancies were to haunt 
the pillow which contained an array of 
horses and cows, poultry and pigs. Or 
a medley of wild beasts—lions and tigers in 
red, yellow giraifes, blue elephants, and 
white camels and ostriches invited the 
unknown invalid child whose head might 
lie on that particular pillow to forget its 
weakness and its pain in a delightful 
voyage with Noah in the Ark, or on a less 
romantic visit to that modern Noah’s 
Ark which has come to its anchorage in 
London, and which we call the Zoo: 
Finally, the stamp of the maker was 
honestly inserted in each pillow, written 
ona small square of white paper by Peggy’s 
mother. It read thus:—‘‘ Made in bed, 
by Peggy.” 
gg aot des Sei: 8.) A 
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THE TRAINING OF MINISTERS. 

THE annual meeting on Thursday week of 
the Trustees of Manchester College is fully 
reported in our present issue. The meet- 
ing, which was held in the Memorial Hall 
at Manchester, was more largely attended 
than usual, 110 Trustees being present ; 
and the Annual Address of the Committee, 
which contained a full report of the work 
of the past year and a plain record of 
recent events, was accepted without the 
‘striking of a single discordant note. 
After the decisive vote of the special 
meeting of Trustees at Oxford in Novem- 
ber, it was inevitable, since a division was 
challenged, {or the first time for very many 
years, in the election of the Committee, 
by {the nomination of several repre- 
sentatives of the minority, that the view 
as to the right management of the College 
maintaincd by the old Committee should 
again receive the strongest support; but 
apart from any question of conflicting 
policics, it will be generally acknowledged 
that the two new members elected on 
the Committee are a great gain to its 
effective strength. 

A resolution in favour of the compulsory 
retirement of a certain proportion of the 
Committee each year, to be ineligible for 
re-election for one year, met with decided 
opposition from speakers (and doubtless 
from other Trustees who did not speak), 
who were on both sides in the recent con- 
troversy, and the resolution was defeated 
by a very large majority. The demand 
for the periodical infusion of new blood 
into any committee is perfectly legitimate, 
but in this particular case the grounds of 
cemplaint appear to have been somewhat 
exaggerated: The Committee of Man- 
chester College has not been by any 
means the stereotyped body which some 
of its critics seem to have imagined. 
During the past thirty years the whole 
personnel of the Committee, 
of 22 members, then of 21, and, 
since 1897, of 25, has been changed, 
with the exception of three mem- 
bers, the Revs. 8. A: SvermnrHaL and 
H. E: Dowson and Mr. Davin Ars- 
worty. During ‘that period the same 
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Committee was re-clected at the annual 


meeting on four occasions only; seven 
times there was a change of only one 
member, and seven times of two. 
Twelve times there was change of three 
members, and on one occasion of four. 
Only twelve of the present members of 
the Committee have served for more 
than ten years; cleven have been elected 
at various times during the past ten 
years, and two new members are now 
added. In the government of a college, 
where the maintenance oi « strong tra- 
dition and consistent principle is of 
great consequence, such a history does 
not appear to us marked by a_ too 
dangerous conservatism. 

The passage in the Committee’s address 
for which we ask the most earnest atten- 
tion is the concludmg appeal. The 
Treasurer’s appeal for more subscriptions 
is doubtless urgent, but this other is more 
vital still; and the two, as Mr. Lewis 
Bearp said, hang naturally together. If 
there is progressive religious life in our 
churches, with faith in their future, and 
eagerness for greater power of ministry 
in the world, the churches themselves 
ought surety to produce more men ready 
to devote their lives to that service. And 
if the young men are there, the churches 
must not suppose that the College can 
do all the rest. Its part in teaching and 
training is essential, and jor this it cannot 
be too generously equipped, but a large 
part of the work and the: responsibility 
must still remain with the churches, to 
provide a field of service from the first, 
in the times of College vacation and in 
subsequent years of practical training, 
and always tke stimulus of religious 
fellowship, the sense of support and en- 
couragement which comes from a common 
life and a common devotion to high 
aims: For the College and Churches 
together there is still much to be done to 
periect such conditions for the adequate 
training of ministers, 
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OUR HERITAGE OF GOOD 
AND EVIL. 

ROUGHLY, very roughly, the society of 
which we are members may be divided 
into two classes—those who from its 
organisation and past working have in- 
herited good, and those who from the 
same source have inherited evil. We 
cannot get over the fact that, after mak- 
ing due allowance for individual effort and 
responsibility, large masses of people are 
born into the world under circumstances 
and with personal disabilities which bar 
them out from all reasonable chance of 
happy, noble life, while others find them- 
selves from the beginning so situated that, 
with a qualification to be presently men- 
tioned, it is their own fault if their life is 
not, on the whole, happy, interesting, and 
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a great opportunity. Such, and so widely 
different, are what we may call the social 
heritages of these two classes. For the 
one, grinding poverty, vicious surround- 
ings, enfeebled or diseased constitutions, 
and a future with no reasonable hope of 
advancement; for the other, enough or 
too much of wealth, a pleasant and help- 
ful environment, fair health of mind and 
body, and a future in which any native 
talent will have fair play and a fair chance. 

Yet—and this is the qualification 
already the latter class inherit 
at least one great danger, and one great 
sorrow arising from the existence of the 
former. Danger, because the presence of 
a great mass of life on a low physical, 
mental, and moral level is a standing 
menace, and source of infection to all but 
the very highest types which come into 
Sorrow, because just, 
in proportion as the fortunate ones are 
fit for any true happiness, the joy of 
their lives is overcast by the consciousness 
ofthe unhappiness of the others, asso their 
own inability to remove it. 

It has been questioned whether any 
really thoughtful and sympathetic man 
can be truly happy in a world which 
contains so much misery and undeserved 
suffering. It is an exaggerated view, no | 
doubt, but it is an exaggeration which 
lends emphasis to a great fact, namely, 
that the sorrow of the sorrowful does and 
always must dim the brightness of the joy 
of those who should, be happy. 


So it comes about that there is a great 
pain in the world, felt to-day as it has 
probably never been felt before, the pain- 
ful consciousness of those who should be 
happy of the sorrow of those who have 
been born to grief. This is the penalty 
of the inheritance of the fortunate, the 
knowledge of a blot upon their seutcheon, 
which cannot be removed by any imme- 
diate effort on their part. It is in vain 
that we would plead that we have per- 
sonally had no part in that past history 
which has produced so much present 
wrong: .The same sense of solidarity 
which justifies our pride in the great 
and good achievements of our ancestors 
compels us to appropriate to ourselves 
also a share of responsibility for their 
wrongdoing, and in its bitter fruits of to- 
day. 

It has been said that the most severe 
punishment for years of wrongdoing is to 
awake to a consciousness of it and of the 
need for restitution, and to find that no 
effective restitution or compensation can 
be made: More or less clearly we are 
growing to see that much of the present 
suffering in this world is the consequence 
of human wrong-doing in the past. We 
dare not go on ascribing to the “inserut- 
able decrees of providence” or the “in 
evitable working of natural selection? 
what can be sufliciently ‘bootinn eet | 
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We know that these have been powerful 
factors inthe making of history and in the 
production of that social system which 
works for goo tous and for evil to others. 

We would fain make amends in some way 
and so ease ourselves of this pain; but, 
alas! with this desire comes the growing 
conviction that there isno swift and 
sudden amendment to be made; that, as 
the eyil has been long in growth, so it 
must\ be slow in healing; as it is the 
product of greed, injustice, and unkind- 
ness working through generations and 
aided by much folly, so. it will probably 
take generations of unselfishness, justice, 
and love guided by wisdom to remedy it 
effectually. 

Much of the benevolent activity we are 
witnessing to-day in connection with such 
questions as that of the unemployed, the 
feeding of poor children, and similar 
problems, is undoubtedly the express‘on of a 
genuine, though often iil-informed, pity 
and goodwill. Some of it is certainly the 
outcome of a desire to be eased of our 
troublesome pains, and to be at liberty to 
enjoy life ourselves more fully. That latter 
motive is not goed enough. We shall not 
be set free on such easy terms. We have 
had these spasmodic efforts before. They 
have passed and left but little permanent 
good eflect. That can only come from a 
steady and permanent growth of the 
opposites of those human qualities which 
have produced the evil, from individual 
unselfishness, justice, and love. Out ofa 
society in which these are the dominant 
traits will inevitably grow in some way or 
other, the details of which we cannot 
foresee, something more like a kingdom of 
heaven than the present state of things. 
Surely our best contribution to a future 
which shall be truly happy is to cultivate 
these qualities in our own lives, in our 
personal business, political and social 
relations. 

’ Meanwhile we must be content to bear 
our pain, and perhaps learn to be thankful 
for it as an incentive to a better personal 
life; not relaxing effort in any particular 
cause which we are well assured will not 
in remedying old create new evils, but 
trusting more to the steady growth. of 
high ideals and nobler character to which 
we can all contribute. The past we can- 
not alter. Its inevitable consequences 
must be worked through. The future we 
can influence by what we are to-day. 

Bad as things are in this country they 
are not so bad but that without viclent 
convulsion they may yet grow to better 
things. It is well, however, to remember 
that the evil may grow to such a height 
that no peaceful outcome is possible, and 
to take note of the pass to which an 
accumulation of individual wickedne:s and 
folly is even now bringing another great 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF TRUSTEES, 


THe annual meeting was held in the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Thursday 
afternoon, Jan. 19. The President, the 
Rey. 8. A. Steinthal, was in the chair, and 
there were also present : Dr. Drummond 
(Principal), the Revs. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
J. Elwin Odgers, L. P. Jacks (of the 
teaching staff), Mr. Charles W. Jones 
(treasurer), Mr. A. H. Worthington and the 
Rey, Henry Gow (hon. secretaries), Miss 
M.S. Beard, Mrs. Brace, Mrs. Bramley, 
Miss Case, Mrs. Evelegh, Mrs. Evans, Mrs. 
Freeston, Mrs. H. P. Greg, Miss S. E. Greg, 
Miss K. Greg, Mrs. John Harwood, Mrs. 
George Holt, Miss E. G. Holt, Miss H. M. 
Johnson, Mrs. Kirke, Miss Shakespeare, 
Miss C. Shakespeare, Mrs. C. J. Street, 
Mrs. Frank Taylor, Mrs. C. Taylor, Mrs. 
A. H. Worthington, the Revs. Dendy 
Agate, Gordon Cooper, A. Chalmers, V. D. 
Davis, T. Dunkerley, W. H. Drummond, 
G. Evans, T. B. Evans, F. K. Freeston, 
A.W. Fox, W. H. George, R. T. Herford, 
K. 8. Hicks, P. M. Higginson, E. C. Jones, 
I. H. Jones, T. Lloyd Jones, J. Mac- 
donald, J. C Odgers, C. T. Poynting, P. 
Prime, T. Robinson, F. W. Stanley, C. J. 
Street, J. C. Street, A. L. Smith, W. G. 
Tarrant, J. M. Lloyd Thomas, F. H. 
Vaughan, J. H. Weatherall, Joseph Wood, 
J. H. Wicksteed, and J. Worthington, Sir 
R. K. Wilson, Messrs. G. W. Brown, H. R. 
Bramley, J. H. Brooks, G. K. Brace, B. 
P. Burroughs, Lewis Beard, J. 8. Beckett, 
R. D. Darbishire, F. Dunkerley, John 
Dendy, H. P. Greg, H. R. Griffiths, John 
Harrison, Robert Harrop, John Harwood, 
Thomas Harwood, C. Sydney Jones, 
tonald P. Jones, D. A. Little, J. K. 
luster, J. S. Lister, T. Grosvenor Lee, 
William Long, John Lawson, Henry 
Lupton, G. H. Leigh, Percy H. Leigh, F. 
Monks, I’. W. Monks, H. W. Marshall, F. 
Nicholson, A. Nicholson, F. Pinnock, J. G: 
Pinnock, R. Robinson, J. W. Scott, 8. H. 
Scott, A. EH. Steinthal, Egbert Steinthal, 
Grosvenor Talbot, J. Percy Taylor, W. 
Taylor, J. B. Wolstinholm, G. W. Rayner 
Wood, 8. B. Worthington, T. Worthington, 
and W. B. Worthington. 


The Late Rev. R: A, Amstrong: 

The Prrsipent, on taking the chair, 
said that before proceeding to the regular 
business they remembered the great loss 
the College had just sustained, for which 
they were all sorrowing, and he called upon 
the Rev. J. Edwin Odgers to move a 
resolution. 

The Rev. J. Epwin OpcrErs said that 
it was a great honour to be asked to move 
that resolution, and he could not decline, 
but he wished it had fallen to another. 
They had lost a distinguished son of the 
College, one who promised to be its friend 
and counsellor for many years, whose 
words of strength and wisdom last June 
in his Visitor’s Address and at the Vale- 
dictory Service would live in their hearts, 
and would not easily be banished from 
theirmemory, For five years he had been 
the College companion and intimate friend 
of Richard Armstrong. They had seen 
less of each other than either could have 
wished in the later years of life, but the 
ties which bound them had never been 
relaxed. To him Manchester College was 
of the deepest valuc and the-highest sig- 
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nificanee: There was no one who haddons 
so much to give forth to the world at once 
the instruction and the influences which 
they received under the teaching of their 
college; and if anyone deserved to bear 
the title, which he was sorry to say he 
had lately seen used in scorn, “A Uni- 
tarian of the M.C.O. type,’’? it was 
Richard Armstrong. He was true to 
that type. The depth of. the faith 
which he brought with him to College 
was in every way broadened, increased, 
matured by the instruction of their great 
teacher, Dr. Martineau, and there was in 
the man himself that fire of moral 
earnestness that made his faith. glow and 
live in every word he spoke and every 
deed to which he put his hand. At that, 
deeply impressive scene, in Hope-street 
Church on Saturday week, in which many 
of them had taken part, when they heard 
words of deserved eulogy, uttered with a 
discrimination with which it was not his 
to vie, it was impossible not to be moved 
by the thought that a man apparently in 
the height of his powers, and the very 
acme of his influence, was smitten down 
by mysterious disease—the volume of his 
teaching was closed; and did there not 
go around them, his contemporaries, in 
that hour of farewell, a thrill of self- 
judgment, a call to them to set their 
house in crder, and turn to account the 
few days of work that remained to them! 
Richard Armstrong was nothing if not 
strenuous. He desired to work to the 
last; and if not, then to rest and be 
silent at once: His wish was granted. 
Their sympathy must go, out to those, 
his wife and sons, whoge support, and 
companionship had drawn more closely 
than ever around him of late years in the 
hours of occasional suffering and weak- 


ness. How bravely they had met their 
great sorrow he need not tell. © He 
moved :— 


The Trustees of Manchester College in 
general meeting assembled record their pro- 
found sense of the great loss to the College 
and to Liberal Christianity in the death of 
the Rev, Richard Acland Armstrong, 

He was a distinguished stndent of the 
College, a Trustee and member of the Com- 
mittee for many years, and at the time of his 
death one of the Visitors. 

His devotion to truth, his moral courage, 
his unswerving allegiance to principle, his love 
of Freedom and his deep religious faith, made 
him a leading influence in the l'ree Churches 
and in the College life. 

The Trustees would express their affec- 
tionate reverence for his life and character, 
and their deep sympathy with Mrs. Armstrong 
and her sons in their bereavement. 

Mr. Cuartes W. Jones seconded the 
resolution. He felt deepiy honoured, he 
said, to be allowed to do so. The duty 
could not have fallen into the hands of 
anyone who felt more keenly the loss they 
were experiencing. If any man ever died 
for his fellow men, Richard Armstrong 
was such a one. If he had felt less deeply 
the evil he had to fight, if he had taken 
less to heart what he had to do, if he had 
thrown off the griefs of the world, he 
might have been living still. Speaking 
not as a personal friend or a co-religionist, 
but as a citizen of Liverpool, he wished to 
bear his testimony that not a word too 
much had been said in the papers on the 
day after Mr.Armstrong’s death, asto what 
he had done for the city, And for his 
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own part he confessed to a feeling of 
shame that he hadnot given more help in 
that work. Liverpool to-day wasa different 
city, more moral, more decent, because 
Richard Armstrong had lived there: He 
had faith, and his faith had been 
rewarded: As a man anda citizen of a 
great city they would mourn his loss for 
years and years to come. 

Mr. A. H. Wortuineton then read the 
following passage from a letter he had 
received from the Rey. H. Enrreip Dow- 
son, who was absent in Switzerland :-— 


It was my pleasure a year ago to join my 
colleagues on the Committee in appointing 
Mr. Armstrong as one of the Visitors of the 
College, with the confident hope that, for 
many years, he might give to his Alma Mater, 
in that high office, the benefit of his inesti- 
mable services. During one short year that 
hope has been richly fulfilled ; and now the 
eloquent voice, which was heard in the two 
noble addresses which he delivered at Oxford, 
in June last, is for ever still, and the inspira- 
tion of his presence is no more with us. 

I am more grieved than I can tell to be 
debarred from attendance at a meeting at 
which the Trustees will give utterance to their 
profound grief at the loss of this dear friend 
of us all, while still in the prime of his 
strenuous life of service of God and man. 
His wonderful gift of speech was less remark- 
able than his dauniless courage and his un- 
swerving allegiance, in things small as in 
things great, to his highest sense of right 
and truth, His was the soul, as his was the 
yoico, of a true prophet of the righteousness 
of God. We shall not soon see, or hear his 
like again, A truer son of the College never 
breathed. We, who were his fellow-students 
and life-long friends, loved and honoured him 
beyond power of speech. In the life of our 
churches, and in wider circles where his in- 
spiring faith in ‘God and the Soul” lifted up 
and strengthened many a seeker after truth, 
he was a tower of spiritual strength ; while 
in the troublous human world, his eager spirit 
sent him out to fight with wordand deed the 
battle against wrong with an enthusiasm that 
was on fire and with a courage that never 
fainted or failed in the heat of the day. May 
his example and his influenco live on in our 
midst! 

The PrusipENT, in putting the resolu- 
tion, said how deeply he sympathised 
with every word that had been spoken. 
He was, perhaps, the oldest of those who 
knew Mr. Armstrong in early days. He 
remembered him fifty years ago at Bristol, 
as a bright and promising boy, during his 
own first settlement as minister at Bridg- 
water. The childlike spirit lived on in 
him to the last, and he added to it all 
those graces which made his memory so 
dear and precious to them. 

The resolution was passed in reverent 
silence, the Trustees rising in their places 
to signify their assent. 


Minutes and Accounts. 


‘Mr. A: H. Worrnryeron read the 
minutes of the June meeting of Trustees 
and of the special meetings in November, 
and the catch-words of the minutes of 
the half-year’s committee meeting, and 
these, on the motion of the PresrpEnT, 
seconded by the Rev. Denny AGarrE, were 
confirmed; 

Tn reply to Mr. Bramley, the Prest- 
DENT said that the protest lodged on 
behalf of the Sheffield Fellowship Fund, 
in the matter of representation at the 
Trustees meeting in November, had been 
received by. the Committee: He had 
ruled as president that a society, sub- 


scribing to the College, could not be 
represented as a Trustee, although, if the 
society thought fit, a subscription might 
be paid on its behalf by an appointed 
individual in his own name, who would 
then have all the rights of a trustee. 
Mr. BramuLey, at the close of the meet- 
ing, again drew attention to the protest, 
and said that the lellowship Fund might 
feel it right to press the claim to a repre- 
sentative vote. 

Mr. CHARLES W:; JoneES, as Treasurer, 
in presenting the accounts, said that, 
thanks to Mr. Marshall, they had such an 
explicit statement, that it was not neces- 
sary for him to say anything. He noted, 
however, that in such work as theirs, the 
more they did the greater was the loss 
financially ; and so, for that year, as 
they had more students, they were more 
heavily in debt. He had seen, recently, 
in the Christian Life, a statement that the 
vote at the special meeting of Trustees at 
Oxford was obtained with the help of 
‘‘fagot votes.”* When he saw that, it at 
once appealed to him as Treasurer. 
‘* What a good idea!” he thought, and 
hoped for a large increase in the sub- 
scription list. But to his disappointment, 
he found there was an addition of only 
£26 from twelve “fagot votes”! They 
were appealing for new _ subscribers. 
For the whole of their body to raise 
only £1,000 in subscriptions was, in his 
view, altogether inadequate, and he 
could only suppose that their friends 
outside thought they did not want more 
money. But for the present needs of 
the College they wanted £500 a year 
more; and as the work grew, still more 
would be required. 

The accounts for the year ending. Sep- 
tember 29, 1904, showed an income of 
£3,406 Is. 7d., of which £2,380 15s. 11d. was 
from investments, and £999 6s. from annual 
subscriptions, and £25 14s. from benefactions, 
the excess of expenditure over income being 
£546 6s, 8d., which, added to previous 
deficits, made a total of £1,233. 0s. dd. of 
income overspent. The payments included 
£1,600 for salaries and fees, £475 exhibitions 
to students, and £625 external exhibitions. 

Mr. F. W. Monxs seconded the adop- 
tion of the accounts, and the resolution 
was passed: 


The Committee’s Address. 


On the motion of the PresipEnt, 
seconded by the Rev. J. C. Street, the 
Committee’s annual address, which had 
been printed with the accounts, and pre- 
viously sent to the Trustees, was taken 
as read: 


The Address opened with the usual expres- 
sion of gratitude to the Teaching Staff, gladly 
recognising “the eminent scholarship, the 
interest in the students, and the loyalty to 
the fundamental principles of the College, 
which characterise all its members.” 

“The Committee have to chronicle once 
again the loss by death of many friends 
and supporters of the College, some of them 
amongst the oldest of our subscribers. The 
list of losses includes some of the best-known 
names amongst the supporters of the College 
—names which have been known for genera- 
tions as belonging to men of high culture and 
character, men of wide sympathies, men in 
love with liberty and possessed with a quiet, 
strong religious faith. To this group of old 
families belonged Mr. Richard Enfield, Mr. 
Alfred Paget, Mr. William Thornely, Miss 
Thornely, and Mr. Joseph Preston. Mr. 
Thornely had been a subscriber since 1849, 
and Mr, Alfred Paget since 1854, . In neither 


case had there been any close association with 
the inner working of the College, but the 
Committee felt the strength of such life-long 
support from men trained in the best tradi- 
tions of the past, and reverenced by all who 
knew them for the integrity and beneficence 
of their life, Mr. Alfred Paget was the last 
surviving fellow-student with Dr. Martineau 
at York, and cherished the memory of those 
days on to extreme old age.” 

Then followed a tribute to the late Mr. 
James Arlosh, who, since his settlement at 
Oxford 
only son, had, with Mrs. Arlosh, taken the 
deepest interest in the College. 

“Himself a scholar, and devoted to the 
search for truth and inspired by a deep and 
simple Christian faith, he believed profoundly 
in the future of the College, with its open 
and liberal foundation and administration. 
He took the keenest interest in the welfare 
of the students and of the Free Churches in 
which the great majority of them were to 
seek their ministry. He himself frequently. 
conducted the services and preached in the 
pulpit of the Viaduct Church, Carlisle, of 
which church he was a warm friend and liberal 
supporter.” 

Among the benefactions to the College 
recorded were a fine oil painting of the late 
Mr. Russell Martineau (by Mrs. Basil Marti- 
neau), presented by his widow, and the gift 
of £100a year by Mrs. A. T. Webb, of Hitchin, 
towards enabling students for the ministry to 
take full advantage of their years at Oxford. 

The address recorded that of the students 
who left the College in June, on the com- 
pletion of their course, Mr. J. Islan Jones, 
B.A., was pursuing his studies as a Hibbert 
scholar in Germany; Mr. Henry Dawirey, 
B.A., had settled as assistant to the Rev. 0. J. 


treet, M.A., at Sheffield; and Mr. F. Han- ~ 


kinson as assistant to the Rev. F. K. Freeston, 
at Kensington. Miss G. von Petzold, M.A., 
whom the Committee welcomed as the first 
woman to take the full theological course at 
the College, had settled as minister of the 
Free Christian Church, Leicester. 

The session 1904-5 opened with the follow- 
ing students :—Third Year: Messrs. J. Park 
Davies, B.A., Arthur Golland, M.A., Albert 
Thornhill, B.A., C. M. Wright, B.A. Second 
Year: Mr. J. Gyérgy, LL.D. (Hungarian). 
First Year: Messrs. Stanley Mellor, B.A., F. 
Sinclaire, M.A. (New Zealand), W. Ei. Williams, 
B.A., Felix Holt, B.A, (Tate Scholar), A. E. 
Christien, B.A. Special Student: Mr. V. A. 
Sukhtankar (Indian). There were also eight 
external exhibitioners at Oxford, working for 
graduation, and two other external students, 
to whom a further year had been granted for 
graduation, 

The arrangement made by the Rey. John — 
Ellis, by which a student of the College each 
week during term spent the week-end in 
helping in the mission work at Mansford- 
street, Bethnal Green, was being continued 
by the Rev. Gordon Cooper, with much satis- 
faction to all concerned, 

The Dunkin Lectures by Mr. J. A. R. 
Marriott, during the past year, on “The 
Theories of the State,” and during Michael- 
mas Term by Professor Henry Jones, of 
Glasgow, on “ Working Hypotheses of the 
Science of Social Life,” had been largely 
attended by members of the University, and 
were very warmly appreciated, The Rev, 
J. Edwin Odgers, Hibbert Lecturer in Eeclesi- 
astical History, gave six public lectures on 
Sunday evenings during the autumn on 
“Chapters in the Religious History of 
America,” beginning with “The Pil rim 
Fathers” and “The Puritan Republic and its 
Religious Difficulties,” and ending with “ Uni- 
tarianism”’ and “ 'Transcendentalism.” In 
Whit week Professor H. H. Wendt, of Jona, 
lectured in the College on “ Typical Forms of 
Christianity.” 

The work of the Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A., 
as Tate Lecturer ie nore a follows: ‘The 
lectures are intended to help men preparing 
for the ministry of the Free Churches. ‘ 
deal with the conduct of public worship, 
the preparation of sermons, with 
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work, and with the theory of rhetoric. The 
Committee are confident that such lectures 
from a man with the experience and power of 
Mr. Jacks, must be of great service to the 
students.” . 

As to the Residence the Address said :— 
“The Committee wish again to thank Mr. 
Addis for his conduct of the Residence, and 
for his untiring devotion to the interests of 
the students. They feel that the amount of 
time and work which he freely gives is much 
beyond the official duties of his office, and 
they recognise gratefully his willingness to 
spend and be spent on behalf of the students. 
Mr. Addis’s Report for the last year was as 
follows:—‘The Residence during the past 
year has had no history—at least, none known 
tome. I have never had the slightest occa- 
sion to find fault. The men have done a 
great deal to help each other in their studies ; 
the work has been good, and I believe that a 
great spirit of peace and friendship has pre- 
vailed,’” 

The proposed arrangements for celebrating 
the centenary of Dr. Martineav’s birth in the 
College were noted. As on the actual day of 
his birth, April 21, which was Gocd Friday, 
it would not be possible to hold such meetings 
in Oxford, Monday and Tuesdsy, May 1 and 2, 
had beet fixed for the celebration, which 
would include an evening service in the Col- 
lege chapel on Monday, and an evening meet- 
ing in the College Library on Tuesday. There 
‘would also be a luncheon on Tuesday, to 
which a limited number of guests would be 
inyited, as at the opening of the College. 

The Commitice noted with pleasure the 
request of the National Conference Com- 
mittee (which had been unanimously granted) 
for use of the College Chapel and other 
buildings, so far as practicable, in connection 
with the meetings of the Conference of 1906, 
which it is hoped will be held at Oxford. 

The Address then recorded the requisition 


signed by 45 Trustees, asking for a special |. 


meeting, which was held at Oxford on 
November 29. The resolution moved by 

' Mr. John Harrison and seconded by the Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant, and the amendment which 
had received the approval of the Committee, 

“moved by Mr. Russell Scott, and seconded 
by Mr. A. H. Worthington, and carried by 
amajority of 113 to 29, were given in full, 
also the further amendment moved by Sir 
+R. KB. Wilson, and seconded by Mr, 'T. 
Grosvenor Lee, which was defeated by a 
large majority. On the final result, by which 
the Committee’s amendment -was carried, as 
the substantive resolution, by a similarly 
large majority it was added :— 

“The temper and tone of speeches on both 
sides was worthy of the best traditions of the 
College, and it is hoped that the open dis- 
cussion of a question which has exercised the 
minds of many Trustees will lead to a better 
understanding, and a united effort to improve 
the condition of the College, for which all 
feel an equal affection.” 

The Address concluded as follows :— 

“The great need of the College is more 
students. From churches of all denomina- 
tions at the present time there goes up the 
cry, ‘We want well-qualified ministers.’ To 
meet this, it is the first duty of congregations 
to feel greater responsibility for providing 
students for the ministry ; and the second 
duty is to make themselves responsible for 
their training. The future life and useful- 

~ ness of the churches depend, toa large extent, 
on the men they send into the ministry, and 
the education which is given them. Earnest, 
faithful educated men are wanted, men who 
come from homes where they have been 
trained in love of truth, simplicity and 
goodness, men strong in character and in- 

-tellect and faith, men who could do good 
work in whatever profession they engaged. 

“The Committee would conclude its 
Annual Address with an earnest appeal 

to young men to consider the claims of the 
ing of the Christian minister.” : 


[r. LewistBuarp moyed the adoption 
ddress, and calling attention to 


‘Committee in contact with the Trustees, J 
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the closing appeal for more students, 
said that it went naturally together with 
the Treasurer’s appeal for more money. 
The fact that there were more students 
constituted the Committee’s best claim 
for more money. 

The Rey. W: G.. Tarrant, who 
seconded, said that he did so with 
pleasure. ‘The plain, straightforward and 
moderate report must commend itself to 
them as a business statement, ‘The 
appeal at the conclusion for more stu- 
dents linked itself, in his mind, with the 
event to be celebrated in May, the Mar- 
tineau Centenary. It was the loss cf a 
distinguished and venerated leader that 
had moved Martineau to enter the 
ministry. Might not their celebration, 
coupled with the feeling of bereavement 
in the loss of Mr. Armstrong, stir the 
minds of some of their young people to 
consider the calling of the ministry ? 
He remarked with special pleasure on 
the reference in the Address to the Tate 
lectures as ‘‘intended to help men pre- 
paring for the ministry of the Free 
Churches.’’ 

The Rev. L. P. Jacks afterwards said 
that the reference as to his lectures was a 
statement of the strict and literal truth. 

The Rev. J. Hs WearHeratt asked 
that some reference to Mr. Montefiore’s 
Old Testament Prize, which they saw 
from the accounts had been awarded that 
year, should be introduced into the 
Address. 

After one or two further remarks, the 
resolution was passed. 


Mr. Lewis Branrp said that he had 
some little experience of such goverving 
bedies, and he had seen how the system 
of retirement by rotation worked, but it 
was never to the advantage of the body 
governed. The collective experience of 
the country in its institutions—in Parlia- 
ment, municipal corporations, school 
boards, &c.—was against such a proposal; 
No such bedy would deny itself the right 
of retaining its experienced members. 
With the growing claims of public work 
there were not too many men ready to 
give themselves to such arduous service, 
and they must have the right to keep 
the most capabie men. Tf new blood was 
to be introduced, the change should be 
efiected, not bya blind automatic system, 
but by the direct vote of the Trustees. 
They ought not to tie their hands by 
any rule such as was proposed. 

Mr. T. Grosvenor Lex said that, as a 
lawyer, he entirely agreed with almost all 
that Mr. Worthington and Mr. Beard had 
said. Hedid not agree with the hap- 
hazard retirement of the proposed scheme ; 
yet, In a case where there was an lmn- 
movable committee, it might be the only 
way to effect a change. He thought that 
if they were all united, as the Report 
said, in the desire to improve the College, 
the opinions of the minority in the recent 
discussion ought to be represented on the 
Committee. 

Mr, VF, Nicuouson cited the case of 
another society which had been nearly 
wrecked by the system of compulsory 
retirement, and the resolution was defeated 
by a large majority. 


Mode of Electing the Committee. 

Mr. A. H. Worraincron presented a 
report as to the election of the Committee. 
At the last annual meeting a resolution 
was passed instructing the Committee to 
consider a scheme by which a certain pro- 
portion of the Committee should retire 
annually, and be incligible for re-election 
for one year. On this the Committes’s 
report was as follows :— ~ 

That all the members of the Committee are 
only elected for one year, and the Trustees 
are therefore free to elect each year such 
Trustees as they wish to act on the Committee ; 
that the Committee’ do not consider it desir- 
able that any members of the Committee 
should be considered as ineligible for re- 
election. 


Election of Committee aiid Officers. 

The election of the Committee was 
then proceeded with. Twenty-five mem- 
bers were to be elected, and there 
had been thirty nominations. The 
election was therefore by voting papers, 
the list having first been duly proposed 
and seconded. It was agreed that votes 
should be valid whether the paper was 
signed or unsigned by the voter. The 
arrangement made by Mr. HK. W. Marshall 
for the counting of the votes was thank- 
fully accepted: 

On the motion of the Rev. J. Couuins 
OpGers, seconded by the Rey. J: H: 
WEATHERALL, the Rev. § A: Steinthal 
was re-elected President, both speakers 
dwelling on his long and faithful services 
and deep interest in the College. 

Qn the motion of Mr. Joun Harrison; 
seconded by Mr. H: P. Gree, the Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. David Ainsworth and Mr. 
William Colfox, were re-elected. 

On the motion of the Rev. J. C. StrEnT, 
seconded by Mr. F. Monxxs, Mr. Charles 
W. Jones was re-elected treasurer. Mr. 
Street said that in that vote they not only 
expressed their gratitude and confidence in 
a most devoted and capable treasurer, 
but also their’ deep sympathy with Mr. 
Jones in his sorrow, and their admiration 
of the way in which he had _ held to his 
public work. ; 

On the motion of the Rev. C. T. 
PoyntTineG, seconded by Mr. Jonn Denvy, 
Mr. A: H. Worthington and the Rev. 
Henry Gow were re-elected secretaries. 
Mr. Dendy-said that was not a merely. 
formal vote: -In the very -trying time 
through which they recently had passed . 


In presenting the report Mr. Worthington 
pointed out that the whole of the Com- 
mittee retired every year, and it was the 
almost unanimous opinion of the Committee 
that a system of the ineligibility of a see- 
tion was nota happy system for the work- 
ing of an academic body such as theirs, or, 
indeed, for any public body. The very men 
who worked best, and whom it was most 
desirable to retain on a committee, were 
thereby often lost, 

It was agreed that the report be received 
and entered in the minutes, 

The Rev. C. J. Srreer then moved, and 
Mr. Lawson seconded, a resolution declar- 
ing it desirable that a certain proportion of 
new members should be elected each year, 
and instructing the new Committee to pre- 
pare a scheme whereby a proportion of 
the Committee, exclusive of the officers 
should retire and be ineligible for one year. 
The object, Mr. Street said, was to secure. 
the infusion of new blood, and keep the 
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they owed a great deal to the conspicuous 
ability and the equally conspicuous fair- 
ness with which theic secretaries had ful- 
filled their duties. 

Onthe motion of Mr. Rrcoarp RosBin- 
son, seconded by the Rey. F. W. Stan.ey, 
Mr. F. Nicholson and Mr. Egbert Stein- 
thal were appointed auditors, and the 
deputy treasurers were also re-appointed, 
with power for the Committee to add to 
their number. 

The meeting then adjourned for half 
an hour while the counting of the votes 
for the Committee was completed, and in 
the interval tea was served in the library. 

On the PresipDENT again taking the 
chair, he declared that the following were 
the members of the new Committee 
elected :— 

Rov.S. A. Steiathal, Rev? H. Enfield Dow- 
son, B.A., Rev. C. T. Poynting, B.A., Rev. 
P. M. Higginson, M.A., George W. Rayner 
Wood, Esq., Robert Harrop, Esq., M.A., 
8. B. Worthington, Hsq., Russell Scott, Hsq., 
A. H. Worthington, Esq., B.A., Rev. VY. D. 
Davis, B.A., Charles W. Jones, Esq., Henry 
P.Greg, Esq., M.A., Rev, Charles Hargrove, 
M.A., William Long, Esq., David Ainsworth, 
Hsq., Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., George H. 
Leigh, Hsq., Grosvenor Talbot, Esq.; Rev. F. 
K. Freeston, Rey. R. T. Herford, B.A., J. W. 
Scott, Esq., A. Ernest Steinthal, Esq., M.A., 
F, W. Monks, Esq., John Dendy, Esq., and 
Rev. Joseph Wood. ! 

The last two are names of new mem- 
bers, the others were all members of the 
old Committee, and are arranged in the 
order of their seniority on the Committee. 

A very cordial vote of thanks to the 
President, moved by the Rev. Dr. Drum- 
mond and seconded by Mr. A, H. Wor- 
thington, b ought the meeting to a close. 


THE REVIVAL IN WALES, 


Tur revival is not for us; but that is 
no reason why it should not be for other 
people. It is interesting to notice that 
both those who find all their preconcep- 
tions of a religious movement shocked by 
the revival, and also those who earnestly 
desire that it will spread to England, and 
then reform both hemispheres, proceed on 
the one common assumption that there is 
some universal law and pattern which the 
manifestations of religious awakening 
ought to follow. Just the opposite is the 
plain lesson of the events which have been 
shaking the whole social life of the South 
Wales valleys into a new orientation. The 
revival is very Welsh, belongs to a certain 
soil, follows (with well-marked differences 
belonging to 1904-5) a national type of such 
commotions, and appears to shrink back 
whenever it finds itself straying upon alien 
ground. Here in Cardiff, in spite of the 
newspapers, it is an unreality which, up 
to the present writing, refuses to 
*‘materialise’* ; for Cardiff is not truly 
Welsh. It is true that for weeks past the 
walls have been placarded with announce- 
ments of ‘‘ revival services,’* that united 
prayer mectings have been held among 
the leading dissenting sects, while the 
smaller chapels aud missions have tried 
hard to gather in some harvest for them- 
selves, and well-known missioners have 
been placed in the field. Needless to say, 
the newspapers have done their best to 
increase the ‘“‘boom,”’ and there is no 
doubt that they have helped to stimulate 
aud increase igterest in the surrounding 


country: 


have caught the fire. 


its way through the streets to 


a specially hired evangelist. 


in the hills,’ where 
young leader goes about unannounced, 


and even hides himself from publicity, 
self-conscious 
decorum are thrown to the winds in the 
abandonment of the first and only great 
It is 
not safe to prophesy, but up to the 
present there has been no sign of the 


and where convention and 
spiritual revolution of many lives. 


coming of the revival to this town, 
where the conditions do not'seem to be 
fit. Our idea of a Mission was exempli- 
fied by the events of last autumn, 


when we were visited by Messrs. Torrey 


and Alexander—a machine-made revival, 


worked up for months beforehand by 
means of flaming posters, the expenditure 
of thousands of pounds, and a huge tem- 


porary building erected for the meetings, 
with all proper patronage from the great 


people, the docks, the Exchange, and so 


forth, with a furious. dogmatic preaching 
of the most lurid theological terrors and 
ignorant attacks upon any and every as- 
pect of progressive thought. In com- 


parison with such apparitions, the Welsh 


revival might almost be said to represent 
“sweetness and light,” springing, as it 


obviously does, in spontaneous fashion to 
meet a people’s urgent need, and darting 
up now here, now there, in a flamelike 


eagerness that defies all general rules. 


What has caused the revival ? No one 


can say why, exactly at one place or time 


rather than at others, a great sudden 
wave of interest should sweep through 


a community as through the mind of 
one man: But in the absence of 
any general theory upon the psychology 
of crowds, we can discern the conditions 
present in South Wales to explain the 
rapid infection with which towns and 
villages have been caught up in the move- 
ment when it was once started. The 
moral and social state of the coalfields 
and the adjacent districts present the 
spectacle of vast agglomerations of 
people, for most of whom the one source 
of stimulus and suggestion towards the 
higher refinements of human existence 
consists in their religion: One class is 
predominant; in fact. overwhelmingly 
influential, and, in that one class, one 
occupation:. The gradations of class, so 
operative in other parts, are here less 
marked: For these great masses of people 
—hard * workers, hard spenders, often 
hard drinkers—when the sanctions of 
religion are not powerful to keep life 
pure and sweet and kind, there are 
not many other sanctions to reckon 
upon. So there has been a period during 
which, owing to the widespread indiffer- 
ence to religion, it seemed as if a large 
population was slipping gleefully »into a 
well-fed, ignorant, often fierce barbarism. 
Appalling stories have occasionally gone 
about, telling of the open; unashamed 
immorality of portions of the working- 


But, with exceptions which 
prove the rule (e.g., at Welsh chapels), the 
Cardiff congregations cannot be said to 
Now and again 
one sees a decorous and careful procession 
of very respectable chapel people singing 
some 
widely advertised “ mission” conducted by 
But that is 
about all; and all this is quite foreign 
to the methods of the real revival ‘up 
the remarkable 


‘journal. 


traded upon the base thirst of a certain 
public for the most nauseous details. All 
this in’ communities which are eagerly 
pressing their claims to self-government, 
and entire liberty of life and speech, where 
there cre no important or numerous classes 
of better educated folk to frown down 
licence or allure to brighter manners. 
Even elsewhere careful observers of social 


the lowered moral tone of the last decade 
of our history. But in parts of South 


the general life of the people, often 


problem is intolerable, in towns that. 
are slovenly, and of which one would use the 
word “ towny ” but never the word “ civic,” 
stands out witha peculiar clearness. And 
yet (and this is the second important 
point in cur explanation) al! this while 
the old beliefs were practically in pos- 
session of the minds of the people, as a 
kind of dim background of reality against 
which their life and conduct, private and 
public, was a wilful disobedience. For 
to all but a small minority the negations 
of secularism and ‘‘ Nunquam,” were of 
little interest; the hard, fast, brutal life 
to which modern industrialism so often 
tends, and the narrow, unimaginative, 
sordid life to which commercialism always 
tends, does not need to fortify itself with 
speculations against Free Will. The 
intellectual basis of the people is still that. 
of Biblical Protestantism, and modern 
doubt has scarcely disturbed its repose. 
I do not know whether we are to take 
it as a significant fact that Merthyr 
Tydfil, with its* Ethical Society move- 
ment, has been less aflected than other. 
places by the revival; but, at any rate, 
it falls in with the idea here maintained 
that the movement has been among those 
whose intellectual beliefs were still of the 
old order. Put these various facts to- 

gether, and you wil be able to imagine 
something of the tremendous appeal, the 
impact of the conviction striking freshly 
upon hearts which had all along been con- 
scious of moral defection and open rebel- 

lion against a system of ideas and- 
institutions wh'ch they tacitly allowed to. 
be divine. The strength of the revival 

lies in its having consecrated a great 
popular reaction against the forces of 

wickedness which batten so freely and un- 

rebuked upon our modern social con- 

ditions. No doubt faults may be detected 

even in this connection. No doubt hypoeri- 

sies make hay while the sun shines; and one 

newspaper, in its frantic exertions to in- - 
crease its small circulation, haying disgusted 

everybody in the summer by placards | 
announcing the most revolting and im- 

moral contents, has now fer some time 

been trying to run as the revivalist 

These, however, are only the 

false coin that pay their homage to the 

sound issue. 

There is, of course, more to be notiecd 
in this interesting movement beside its 
moral value. Others have sufliciently 
dwelt upon the theological advance marked 
by the abserce of the old “hell-fire’” 
preaching which the imitation-revivalists 
think so necessary for drawing down the 
old-time enthusiasm, but which Evan 
Roberts discards. Even more significaut, 


class, and the newspapers have too often. 


conditions have gravely commented upon ~ 


Wales the coarsening and materialising of | 


crowded in places where the housing 
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to my mind, is the small part played by 
preaching, at least so far as Mr. Roberts 
is concerned. It is as if the preaching 
and other instruction is now, as it were, 
taken for granted, ‘‘ taken as read,’’ and 
the people proceed therewith to praying 
en masse. Thefundamental notions about 
Christ, Salvation, the Spirit, Sin, and 
other matters which form the groundwork 
of revivalist theology appear to he as- 
sumed and even quite commonly well 
understood, so that more preaching on 
these subjects would be a kind of playing 
with or crnamenting great realities which 
had much better be dealt with directly by 
each soul for himself. It is a kind of 
mixture of enthusiastic and articulate 
Quakerism combined with the day of 
Pentecost.~' All this, I find, shocks my 
friends very much, because’ it is so dis- 
orderly,’ whereas to me it is mcst interest- 
ing. In former days Mr. Roberts would 
have founded a new sect—probably a 
short-lived one. The whole matter should 
be looked into by psychologists on the hunt 
for the sub-conscious, or, at least, for the 
non-rational or sub- (or supra-) rational 
powers of the soul. A whole audience 
will give itself to what seems, to the 
poor, untutored Saxon onlooker, a very 
vagary and medley of different speeches 
and emotions; and yet it is explained 
that all will be actually praying for one 
man, or- moved by one common feeling 
at the moment—feeling which prostrates 
leader and people in one tearful, agonis- 
ing ecstasy of submission or exaltation. 
What powers are here! At one meet- 
ing, in the midst of a most subduing 
experience, which bent a whole audience 
as one soul, a man of ready speech 
from America thought he could improve 
the ozcasion with some bright Trans- 
atlanticisms, and proceeded to give a 
neat five minutes’ sermonette upon a 
text which he divided into five turns 
upon the letter C. Immediately the 
whole crowd was attentively listening. 
But the tears were also dried, and the 
feeling was killed. He appealed to the 
intellect! Another side of the matter is 
that Evan Roberts has been carrying a 
lit le further forward one of the strongest 
points of Methodism, viz., the attempt to 
make ‘‘al) the Lord’s people prophets.” 
He himself is- not, as yet, an offic‘al 
minister, and the whole course of the 
revival has reseived the impression of his 
spirit of absolute liberty of expression, of 
- “prophesying’’—under the supposed 
guidance of a higher Power. How can all 
preach at once? is the cbvious English 
objection. Alter the question a little, 
**How can the whole membership of a 
church actively and with personal spon- 
taneity take part at once in the service ?”’ 
and this revival supplies one answer at 
least. Perhaps the answer holds good only 
for a time of intense excitement. Bat it 
has much importance for thos: who have 
pondered the future of religious services in 
thoroughly democratic communities, in 
which people will no longer be content to 
be spoken for by an official. The class- 
meeting was perhaps the most characteristic 
contribution of Methodism to this problem, 
but is now passing away. Mv. Roberts’ 
insistence on complete liberty, even for the 
children, is very striking. . 
The revival is not for us, but in its 
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newness and also in its oldness it may 
well suggest that the ways of the Spirit 
are not yet exhausted. It suggests that 
ay no one could have foretold it for Wales, 
so there may be—there must be if some 
of our dearest faiths are not to turn out 
lying mockeries—for England a revolution 
of its spiritual cond'tion : 

Some common wave of thought and joy 

Lifting mankind again, 


Cardiff. W. WHITAKER. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


(Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by | 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. ] 
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Bradford.—At Chapel Lane Chapel on Sun- 
day, January 22, special services were held for the 
dedication of the large stained-glass window, 
recently placed in the chapel by Mrs. Todd 
Vance Smith as a memorial to her husband, the 
late Dr. Vance Smith. There were crowded 
congregations. Special hymns were sung, and 
the anthems for the day were, ‘‘ As pants the 
hart” (Spohr), ‘‘God is a spirit”? (Bennett), 
*Q that thou hadst hearkened”’ (Sullivan), 
‘*O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness ”’ 
(Hollins), and ‘‘ Happy and blest’ (Mendelssohn). 
The window, which is a beautiful piece of work 
by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, repre- 
sents Christ among the doctors in the Temple, 
and in’ part reproduces Hoffmann’s celebrated 
picture in the Dresden Gallery, but so as to 
complete the figure of Christ in fulllength. The 
window consists of five lights, which are filled 
by various figures of the Rabbis, who were 
present, according to tradition, in the Temple at 
the time, and the figures of Christ and his 
parents. At the foot of the window is the 
following inscription: ‘‘In memory of the Rev. 
George Vance Smith, B.A., Philos. and Theol. 
Doct., formerly theological tutor in Manchester 
New College, late Principal of Carmarthen 
Presbyterian College, Rawdon Fellow, and 
member of the New ‘estament Revision Com- 
mittee. The first two years of his ministry 
were gpent with this congregation. This 
window is erected: by his widow.” Mrs. Vance 
Smith was present at the service, and also 
the Rey. G. Hamilton Vance, of Dublin, and Mrs. 
and Miss Vance. At the close of his morning 
sermon the Rev. Wh. Ceredig Jones delivered an 
appreciation of Dr. Vance Smith’s life and work, 
speaking of his settlement at Bradford sixty-four 
years ago, of his gifts as a teacher, his eminent 
scholarship, and the services he rendered on the 
N.T. Revision Committee. At the close Mrs. 
Vance Smith formally presented the window to 
the trustees, and it was accepted on their behalf 
by Mr. F. R. Pesel, JP. In the evening the 
Rev. G. Hamilton Vance occupied the pulpit. 

Burnley.—The . following resolntion was 
passed at the annual meeting of the Tra- 
falgar-street Unitarian congregation, held on 
Thursday, January 19, on the motion of the 
minister, the Rey. J. Morgan Whiteman, 
seconded by the Secretary, and supported by 
the President and other members of the 
church:—‘ That we place on record our deep 
sense of the loss our Free Churches have 
sustained by the death of the Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong, for whoselife of strenuous service to the 
cause of liberal theology and practical religion 
we are profoundly thankful to God. His 
occasional visits to our church have always 
been a source of inspiration and strength to us; 
and it is with a real sense of personal loss that 
we desire to offer our tribute of sympathy to 
his sorrowing widow and family. May they 
find comfort inthe thought that he whose 
memory they cherish has done much to remove 
the yeil that hides the Father's face from so 
many of His children, and that, .through his 
writings as well as in the memory of thousands 
who heard his living voice, ‘he being dead, yet 
speaketh.’ ”’ “ 

Cardiff.—The New Year’s Congregational 
Soirée on Jan. 2, and the Sunday-school New 
Year’s treat and prize-giving on the 4th, have 
been most successful, On Friday, Jan. 6, the 
mothers and children attending the mission, in 


which some of the ladies of the congregation are 
interested, were entertained to tea and Christmas 
tree. The performance of a children’s play, 
entitled The Sleeping Beauty, was much enjoyed. 


Dromore.—A very pleasant and successful 
social evening in connection with the sewing 
class was held on Thursday, January 19, the Rey. 
A. Davison presiding over the entertainment 
which followed the tea. 

Exeter.—At a mecting of George’s Chapel 
Guild on Tuesday evening, January 24, the Rev. 
A. E. O'Connor, B.D., of Torquay, delivered 
an eloquent and most instructive lecture on 
“Church and State in France ”—a subject on 
which he is specially qualified to speak by his 
former experience as a pastor in that country. 
He described the nature and history of the 
Concordat, the gradual change from Gallicanism 
to Ultramontanism among the Catholic clergy, 
their hostility to the ideals of the Republic, 
and sympathy with the parties of reaction, and 
the way in which M. Combes’ policy for the 
separation of Church and State would, if 
carried out, affect Catholics and Protestants 
alike, At the close of the lecture Mr. O’Connor 
was very cordially thanked. 


Horsham.—On Monday evening, January 16, 


an interesting lecture on ‘* Thomas Carlyle’’ was 
given by the Rey. ‘Tl. E. M. Edwards. 
Horwich.—On Saturday, January 14, a 


Young People’s Entertainment was given in the 
school, the last item of an interesting programme 
being the Fairy Musical Play “ Cinderella.” The 
proceeds were for the Prize Fund. Last Satur- 
day evening, a delightful lecture on ‘Switzerland 
and the Italian Lakes,’’ illustrated with beautiful 
lantern views, was given by Mr. Oliver Winder, 
There was a large and appreciative attendance. 
Mr. Henry Harwood, M.A., of Rivington, 
presided. A hearty vote of thanks was given to 
Mr. Winder on the motion of the chairman, 
seconded by Rev. R. C. Moore. Last Sunday 
afternoon prizes to the number of forty-seven 
were awarded for attendance during the past 
year. Several copies of the useful and sub- 
stantial musical volume “Hymns and Choral 
Songs,” issued by the Manchester District S.S. 
Association, were presented to those scholars 
musically inclined; the recipients in each caso 
contributing a little towards the cost. 


London : Deptford.—The fifth anniversary 
of the M. A. Pearce Lodge of the Independent 
Order of Good Templars was recently celebrated 
by aspecial Sunday evening temperance service. 
The chapel was well filled, and the service 
heartily enjoyed. ‘The Rev. A. J. Marchant de- 
livered an appropriate discourse, urging total 
abstainers to active co-operation in aggressive 
effort, especially in view of the Act of Parlia- 
ment which has just come into operation, and 
which has dealt « severe blow to the temperance 
reformation. Mr. C. Parkinson, district chie? 
templar, assisted in the service, and also 
delivered a short address.x—On Friday, the 20th 
inst., the Rey. A. J. Marchant entertained a 
hundred of the aged destitute poor of the neigh- 
bhourhood. As the guests assembled a pathetic 
picture was presented, for among them were the 
blind, dumb, halt, and lame, and most of them 
bore marked traces of sorrow and distress, A 
capital hot. dinner, consisting-of beef, potatoes, 
Christmas pudding, mince pies and coffee was 
served. The meal over, Mr. Marchant intimated 
that this was the niath consecutive year that it 
had been his: privilege to invite some of the 
destitute of the neighbourhood to a similar rc- 
past, and he offered them alla hearty welcome, 
and assured them of his deep sympathy. Miss 
Dorothea Shade (Congregationalist) arranged « 
very excellent entertainment, in which several 
ladies and gentlemen generously assisted. 

London: Highgate.—The first meeting of 
the spring session of the Highgate Unitarian 
Temperance Association was held on Saturday 
evening, January 21, the president, Mr. G. H. 
Chancellor, in the chair. A capital concert was 
provided, and in the course of the evening the 
Rev. A. A. Charlesworth, who has recently 
entered on his duties as minister of the church, 
made a short and telling speech. He had, he 
said, always held that there was no reason why 
a man should not take alcoholic liquors. in 
moderation. There was nothing in itself evil in 
alcohol if so used. That had been his position 
for many years, and he felt it was a true posi- 
tion, but when he looked around him and saw 
the degradation of human life, the ruined homes 
and hopes for which drink was responsible; he 
felt that his sympathy with temperance should 
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take the most practical form, He had, there- 
fore, decided upon taking up his duties at 
Highgate to throw in his lot with the Temper- 
ance Association, and to make the small re- 
nunciation involved in becoming a total 
abstainer. The chairman, in a few words, laid 


the hopes and aspirations of the society before- 


the audience. They were providing, he said, 
a free entertainment every Saturday as a 
counter attraction to the public-houses. The 
work of the society was not, however, confined to 
entertainment: they stood for high motives and 
forthe uplifting and betterment of the neigh- 
bourhood in which they lived. 

London: Mansford-street.—The members 
of the Stratford Temperance Union and Band of 
Hope gave their services on Thursday week in 
aid of the Southend Home, in a performance of 
Mr. Waddington’s cantata, “ Princess Lara,” 
with orchestral accompaniment. 

Middlesbrough.—At the close of last 
Sunday evening’s service, the Rev. W. H. 
Lambelle referred to the death of Mrs. Faucett, 
the faithful caretaker of the church for close on 
twenty-four years. He could not close the 
service, he said, without paying a tribute to the 
memory of one who had served the church so 
faithfully and so long, At the=<close, the con- 
gregation standing, the organist played the 
‘‘Dead March.” ; 

Nelson: Lancashire. — The Unitarian 
movement recently started in this thriving town 
is making very satisfactory progress. The first 
Christmas tea party was held on Dec. 26 and 
proved a great success, 130 persons being 
present. On Wednesday, the 11th inst., a meet- 
ing of persons desiring to form achurch was 
held, for the purpose of organising the move- 
ment. The Rev. W. H. Burgess, of Accrington, 
presided, and there were over 30 persons present. 
It was reported that63 persons had enrolled them- 
selves as members, and it was resolved, that 
these persons constitute the Nelson Unitarian 
Church. A committee of 12 persons was chosen, 
including Mr. J. T. Mosedale as secretary, and 
Mr. J. W. Parker as treasurer, to manage 
purely local matters. The services are being 
carried on by the kind help of ministers in the 
district, with assistance from laymen. The 
average attendance at the services (evening 
only) is 70 to 80, whilst a very flourishing school 
has been established, with over 60 scholars on 
the books. 

Newark.—A very pleasant re-union of con- 
gregation and Sunday-school was held at the 
ree Christian Church on Thursday, January 5, 
when a Christmas tree was provided for the 
children, and after the little ones had gone, a 
concert was given, followed by social games, and 
concluding with “Auld Lang Syne.” In the 
course of the evening the Rev. W. Lindsay, of 
Christ Church, Nottingham, who is now also in 
charge of Newark, gave an encouraging address 
on the position and aims of the church. The 
had good hope of revivinga successful school, 
and of maintaining that church as a centre of 
worship and Christian life. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday Schoo! 
Union.—The quarterly meeting was held at 
Flowery Field on Saturday last, attended by 
about seventy teachers and friends. After tea a 
meeting of the committee was held, and a report 
of the school’s stall at the recent bazaar was 
presented. The evening meeting was presided 
over by Rey. B. C. Constable, the vice-president, 
in the absence of Mrs. Dowson, the president. 
He was supported by Rev. W. F. Turland and 
Mr. A. Slater. A cordial welcome into the Union 
was given to Revs. W. F, Turland and W. G. 
Price on their settlement at Flowery Field and 
Stalybridge respectively; and regret was ecx- 
pressed at the forthcoming departure of Rev. W. 
C. Hall, whu had been one of the most earnest 
supporters of the Union since his settlement at 
Ashton. A paper on “The 1904 Summer School 
for Teachers at Oxford” was read by Miss Lea, 
and was greatly appreciated. A discussion and 
conference followed. 

Rawtenstall.—The ‘annual congregational 
meeting was held on Tuesday, January 24, the 
Rev. Jenkyn Thomas in the chair. Reports 
were read by the secretary (Mr. J. W. Ras- 
bottom), the treasurer (Mr. H. Wilkinson), and 
by the treasurer of the Independence Fund. 
The year hag been one of steady work. The 
congregation added £60 to the Independence 
Fund during the year, making a total of £760. 
A small triangular plot of land on the west side 
of the church has besa purchased. The whole 


of the burial ground and church site is now the |. 
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property of the congregation. It was decided 
to adopt the revised Essex Hall hymnal at an 
early date. On January 10 Mr. James Lupton, 
of Chorley, a life-long supporter and generous 
benefactor of the church, passed away. Mr. 
Lupton served for twenty years on the Chorley 
Town Council. He was buried in the family 
vault at Rawtenstall on January 13. 

Raloo.—The church has been re-opened after 
thorough renovation, a special sermon on the 
oceasion being preached by the Rev. J M‘Cleery. 

Saffron Walden.—On Sunday evening, 
22nd inst., a special service was held in the 
General Baptist Chapel in memory of the late 
Mr. H. B. L. Hockley, who died so unexpectedly 
on the 12th inst., as recorded in this column. 
The Rev. J. A. Brinkworth’s sermon was from 
John xi. 11, ‘Our friend is fallen asleep,” and 
the ‘‘Dead March in Saul” was played. 

South-East Wales Unitarian Society.— 
The quarterly meetings were held at the Vestry 
Hall, Pontypridd, on Monday, Jan. 16, the 
President, the Rey. W. J. Phillips, in the chair. 
The committee met at 2 p.m. when reports of an 
encouraging nature were received from the 
various churches. The Rev. D. J. Williams read 
a paper on ‘‘ Faith and Enthusiasm from the 
Unitarian Point of View,’’ which was followed 
by a discussion in which the Revs. R. J. Jones, 
D. Rees, W. J. Phillips, Messrs. J. Lewis 
and G. C. Thompson took part. In the 
evening the Rev. W. Whitaker preached on 
‘* Belief in God freed from Superstition.” The 
weather was very inclement and the attendance 
was only moderate. Tea was provided by the 
Pontypridd congregation at the lesser Town 
Hall. 

Tavistock.—On Tuesday, January 17, the 
Abbey Chapel Sunday-school and congregation 
assembled in the Town Hall at General Jacob’s 
invitation. For the Sunday-school there was a 
tea and New Yew’s tree, from which presents, 
given by various friends, were distributed. 
Mr. Jewers, of Plymouth, exhibited magic 
lantern slides, which were thoroughly enjoyed. 
A large number of outsiders were admitted 
‘after the lights were turned down, so that during 
this part of the entertainment the hall was quite 
full, 

Todmorden.—Mr. John Harwood, of Man- 
chester, gave an admirable miscellaneous recital 
in the Sunday School here. He sought to give 
examples of four kinds of humour. First, he 
recited with much power Dickens's “ Doctor 
Marigold,” to illustrate humour blended with 
pathos. The humour of the old comedy was 
excellently exemplified by two scenes from 
George Colman’s ‘‘ Heir-at-law. Artemus Ward, 
well selected and rendered with piquant gravity, 
represented American humour, while Lancashire 
humour found its peculiar character well dis- 
played in Ben Brierley’s ‘“‘Stuffed Monkey.” In 
each of these selections Mr. Harwood showed his 
marked versatility and capability as a reciter. 
The audience was large and enthusiastic. 

Torquay.—A tea and entertainment was 
given to about seventy of the poor of Torquay 
on Wednesday, January 11. A dialogue in 
character entitled “‘Poor Pussy”’ was given by 
several of the younger members of the congrega- 
tion, creating much amusement, and a magic 
lantern entertainment followed. The | spring 
session of week-day meetings began on Monday, 
January 23, with a concert. 


UntiL you have thought of your own 
profession or calling in this light, as a ser- 
vice, you have not taken hold of it by the 
right handle.—G. S. Merriam. 


{The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 
O. & &.’s “Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotcn may now 


be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-card, Manufactory, London, W.C, 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration ia 
the Calendar. be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, January 29. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7. Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rey. Evustacz 
THOMPSON. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel; 
11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tucker, M.A. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Stantery. - 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’ Free Church, corner of 
Weech-road, Finchley-road, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. Epaar Darryn. F 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., 11 
and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. A. 
J. MARCHANT. ' 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
11, and 7, Rev. Frank K. Frerston. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton lane; 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Purzis. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. T. A. Gorton. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. | ate 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Savert Hioxs, M.A. 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W.; 11 and 7; 
Rey. G. Critouiey, B.A. : 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. J. FE, 
STRONGE. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. CaynowrtH Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, Rev. J. Paar 
Hoprrs, 11.15, “Honest Joy”; 7, “‘ Pioneers 
of God.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission; Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDoN Cooprr, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G: 

CARTER. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 1] — 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxins JoNES. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A... 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
C, A. Grnever, B.A. . 
Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

W. Woonvrne, B.A. ; 
Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. G. Sxeit, 

and 6.30, Mr. A. H. Biaas, M.A. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 

hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 

Dr. MuMMERY. bak 
> ____—_— 
PROVINCIAL. 


‘Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 


MoDoweE tt. 
Biacxroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Rosrrt McGrn. ; 
Bracxroon, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 
Boorttz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11, Rev. 
J. Moritxy Mutts, and 6.30, Rev. F. B. 
Mort, of Southport. 
Bovrnremouts, Unitarian Church; West-hill- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. C Cox, ot 
BrapForD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rey. E. Cerepia Jonzs, M.A, 
BriaHton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Mr. Hrrsprt Rix, B.A. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Goran STREET. 

CampBripaE, 10, Emanuel-street, 11.30, Rey. J. 
Wors.ey Austin, M.A. 

CanTERBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Surru. : 

CursterR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel (Unitarian), 
off Watergate-strect, 11 and 6.30, Rey. H. BE. 
Haycock, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

GuILprorD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6,30, Mr. A. J. CLARKE. - 
Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER Preston, 
Horsnam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 

road, 11 and 6,30, Rey. J. J. MARTEN, — 
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.. Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, ‘Rev. C. 
Hararove, M.A. : 
Lisoarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. A. Exnest Parry. 

Livurpoon, Ancient’ Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. Crappock. 

IiveRPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30. 

Liyrrroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Henry W. Hawxus. Evening Sub- 
ject, “Sin, Repentance, Conversion, and 
Regeneration.” 

Marpston#, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
8. Sipaway Brerrent, M.A. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
CLEMENT E. PIKE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Joun 
Hunter, D.D. 

PoETsMOUTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. C. F, Dear. 

PortsmMouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
“Rey. J. A. Brinxworrs, of Saffron Walden. 

SoaRporovaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rey. 
Ortweiut Binns. ‘ 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. TzaspaLu Rexp. 

SHEFFINLD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. C. J. Srrurt, M.A., LL.B. 

SipMouTu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Acar. a 

Souruporr, Portland-street Church; 11, Rev. F. B. 
Morr, and 6.30. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-stroet, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E..O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, ll and 6, Rev. J. 
Wary. 

T NsEmex WeLts, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, Mr. E. Winxrs Suirn, 11, ‘ Sensa- 
ae and 6.30, ‘The Unity of Man- 
xind,”’ 


——+4-————= 


IRELAND. 


‘Dusit, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon, Rev. 
G. H. Vanoz, B.D. 


WALES. 
Aprmrystwita, New Market Hall, 11, Mr. A. J. 
Pua@sLty. 
Sf 


Cars Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Baturortr. 


- 


OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH PLACH, FINSBURY.—Jan, 29, 

a ae JOSEPH McCABE, “The Welsh 
evival,” 


| Fund. 


Rilburn, Lewisham and 


| Plumstead 


Church Building Funds. 


AN APPEAL 


FOR £7,500. 


oes Committee of the London District Unitarian Society urgently appeal to their fellow 
members of the Unitarian body on behalf of these three energetic and progressive con- 


gregations. 


Kilburn, Lewisham, and Plumstead have already amply vindicated their right to exist, 
and are deserving of our most generous support. - : ; 
hurch buildings have now become essential to secure their position, and ensure their 


continued progress. 
Plumstead wholly paid for. 
outlay of £70 for hire ofa chapel. 


Excellent freehold sites haye been secured, and in the case of Kilburn and 
A church building at Lewisham will save the congregation a yearly 


~ This appeal is warmly commended by the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association on behalf of the Committee. 


Howarp CuatTrriup CLarke, President, 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by the Hon. Treasurers of the Appeal 


DaAvip MarriIneau, EsqQ., J.P., 4, South Road, Clapham Park. 


Tuos. H. Terry, 


89, Tierney Road, Streatham. 


The Appeal Commitiee desire to express their grateful thanks for the following contri- 


butions to the Appeal Fund :— 


To amount previously acknowledged ... £2,935 5 0 
Mr. G. W. Chitty ... A iy ie hes wid 0 
Miss Warren oe ope 1010 0 
Mr. Walter Baily ... 1010 ¢ 
Mrs. BE. J, Nettlefold 1 0 0 
Mr. Perey Preston ie 3 ; 5.0.0 


Donations may be sent to Mr. Thos. H. Terry (Hon. Treasurer), 89, Tierney Road, 
Streatham, 


0 | 


| Mr. Julian Winser £5 00 
| Miss Tagart.., big ba) 
| Miss Hall Tei-0 
| Total £2,988 17 - 0 


S.W. 


Board anv Wesidense, 
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OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tarifi.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr, Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH, — ARNEWOOD. 


Pension, 


West Cliff-road ; full South aspect ; sea views | 


and private grounds; close to Winter Gardens, 
Cliff Promenade, Square or Pier; moderate 
Tariff—Apply, MANAGERESsS. 


T, LEONARDS-ON-SHA.—“Cran-| 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. 
ROARD and RESIDEN 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. PoTrer. 


First-class 


Schools, ete. 

—_—»—— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
- AND BOARDING ScHoon FoR GIRLS, 
HiguGate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Liian Tazo, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healt! x situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


HENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, ann HOME 
_ FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 

(LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 

; _ Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss V10LET BuanpD, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. <A holiday 
party is being arranged for Christmas. For 
oe and full particulars apply to the Prin- 
eipal. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 

for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 

' Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation 

and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 

for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PRINCIPAL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS 


“TY NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

_ Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One Copy. 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 5d. per dozen ; 3s. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epitor, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DawtisuH, 
DEVON.—A HOLIDAY and HEALTH 
RESORT for Ladies and Children. 
moorland air. Favourite winter residence. 
Large, airy house. Good plain cuisine.— Pro- 
spectus from Miss Nancy JongEsS ; or ARTHUR 
E. JoneEs, Esq., Proprietor. 


AUSANNE.—A Swiss Widow Lady | 


and her two daughters wish to receive | 


Lady Boarders, or to take charge of young 
girls to be educated in the house or at school. 
Special attention given to French. Comfortable 
home. For reference apply to Mrs. BANTort, 
Hamilton Tower, Ipswich, 

Hippert, 18, Duke-street, Southport. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Enlarged, Remodelled, Refurnished. 


PRONOUNCED BY THE PRESS TO BE THE 
BEST TEMPERANCE HOTEL IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
Accommodation for about 250 Guests. 

Highly commended by the Rev. Dr. Aked, 
Rev. Rowland Hill, Rev. J, H. Jowett, M.A., Rev. 
J.C. Street, Mr. Alderman White, M.P., the 
Misses Cadbury and thousands of other guests. 
Spacious Coffee, Reading & Drawing Rooms. 

Electric Light throughout, 


Apartments, Service and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast from 5/- to 6/6 per day (with 
Dinner, from 8/- to 9/6.) 


a7 & 101 


Southampton Row, Condon. 


FREDERIO SMITH & SONS. 


Commanding position in the | 


; most comfort: | 


Sea and | 


or to Miss Marion | 


Opposite the British Museum, 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


| GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
| LONDON. 


| This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
| Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms ; Fireproof Floors; Bertect 
| Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 
Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to.5s. 6d. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. Gd. to 103. 6d. per day. Fuli Tariff and 
Testimonials on application, 


Telegraphic Address : ‘ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


t 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
| AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
| Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.Cc. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 


Property in any part of London or Suburba under 
| taken. Valuations for Prebate &c 


RINTING PRESSES give Pleasant 


_ «snd Profitable Occupation to Thousands. 
| Printing Oatfits from 10s. to £5. Manufac- 
turers, Adams Brothers, Daventry, Northants. 


I 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON, BRIDGE, 
B.C. 


Assets, £358,000. 


DIRECTORS, 

| Chatrman—Sir H. W. Lawrenog, Bart., J.P. 17 
Mincing-lane, H.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Maxx H, Jupax, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Cxcin GrapweEtt, 7, Victoria-street, 5. VY. 

FH. A. Harpoastres, F.S.1, 5, Old Queen-st, S.W, 

| Miss OnE, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8. W, 

| SrepHen SEAWARD TaYLER, ‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mound 

| Ephraim-road, Streatham, S.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 8 and 84 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent, Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100. 


10 years. [12 years. | 18 years, | 21 years 
1114018 4 


i i015 6] 04 2101201 

Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, : 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


15 years. 
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— : Situations, 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY: | MANCHESTER COLLEGE, ONFORD | VACANT AND Want 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Opened at any date for THREE, SIX, and 
TWELVE. Months. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, 21s. Yearly. 

BOOKS OF PAST SEASONS, 10s. 6d. Yearly. 
Terms for Country, Suburbs, and Parcel Post, sent on 
application to 
MUDIE & CO., 30-34, New Oxford-street, LONDON 
ee SS 


“A bright little magazine, will be read by a 
goodly number.”—Daily News. 


THE MESSAGE. 


An Organ of Religious 
and Social Progress. 


EDITORS. 
REV. HUGH C. WALLACE, 


Author of ‘‘ Foes of Progress.’’ 


REV. DR. WARSCHAUER, 


Author of ‘‘ Anti-Nunquam.’’ 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY 
The Moving Finger - = = += THE EDITORS. 
Dr. Fairbairn on Miracics, K.C. ANDERSON, D.D. 
Special Interview with Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON. 
A Hint from Geology - - = J. A. HAMILTON. 
(Author of ‘The MS. in the Red Box.”’) 
Echoes from a Study - T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS. 
ONE PENNY monthly; or Is. 6d. a year from the Office, 
10, Devonshire Rodd, Bishopston, BRISTOL. 


Do you wish to have REALLY the 
Latest Photographs of 


Rev. R.A. ARMSTRONG 


(Taken StuMMER OF 1903), 


Cabinet—Bust, Rembrandt ) 1/6 cach 
Cabinet—? length } (post free). 
Send postal order to 


WHARMBY & THOMPSON, | 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
45, Kensington, LIVERPOOL. 
May also be had at Essex Hall, Strand, W.C. 


@PEIRS' 


Inexpensive 
Portable 


IRON anp WOOD 


BUILDINGS 0 
CHURCHES, 


Reading Rooms. Pavilions, 
st fal Village Halls, Schools, 
seoeu! Sanatoriums, Drill Halls, 
| 
Designs, Estimates, fre HOSPITALS. 


on application to 


Patented Construction... 


SPEIRS & Co. \ : ; 
i Comfort equal to stone 
125, N. West Regent St., buildings, at one-third 
GLASGOW. the cost. 


AUTOMATIC DRY EARTH CLOSETS. pest & Cheapes t 


“The College adheres to its original prin- 
ciple of freely imparting Theological Know- 
ledge, without insisting on the adoption of 
particular Theological Doctrines.” 


incipal :— 


Princiz 
Rev. J. DRUMMOND, M.A., LU-D., D.Litt. 


SESSION. 1905-1906, 

Candidates for admission are requested to 
forward their Applications and Testimonials 
without delay to the Secretaries. 

The Trustees offer for competition External 
Exhibitions, open to Students for the Ministry, 


| tenable for the ordinary undergraduate period 


at any approved British or Irish University. 
The Trustees also offer Exhibitions, tenable 
at the College, for Students for the Ministry. 
The Dr. Daniel Jones Trustees offer to 
Ministers who have shown themselves efficient 
in active service, and desire to devote a. year 
to further study, one or two Bursaries, tenable 
for one year at the College. : 
For further particulars apply to the 
Principal, or to— 
A H. WORTHINGTON, 
1, St. James’ Square, | 
Manchester, 
Rey. HENRY GOW, \ Secretaries. 
3, Jobn Street, 
Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


LYDCATE CHAPEL AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Scheme for provision of NEW SCHOOL 
and ORGAN. and IMPROVEMENT OF 
ENDOWMENT. £2,200 required. BAZAAR, 


JULY, 1905. £ isiad 
Previously acknowledged ... 8 10 7 
Raised Jocally.... 6217 9 


Yorks Unitarian Union (to Schoo), 

if steps are taken within 2 years) 250 0 0 
Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged 
by Mr. Jos Ler (Hon. Treas.), Sycamore, New 
Mill, Huddersfield ; or by Rev. J. H. Grern, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield. 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
Contributors and lriends will be held at DR. 
WILLIAMS’S LIBRARY, Gordon-square, 
London, W.C., at 12.30 p.w.on WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 87, 1905 ; to receive the Annual 
Report and Accounts, elect two Managers, 
appoint Officers, and transact other business. 

A. W. Worruincron, The Hill, 

Stourbridge, Hon. Sees. 

FrANK Preston, London, ) 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
(Under the auspices of the Central Postal Mission.) 


ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY oth. 
' Paper by REY. G. CRITCHLEY, B.A. 


“The Good and Evil of Modern Revivalism, with 
special reference to the work of Dr. Torrey 
and Mr. Evan Roberts.” 


E, F. GRUNDY, Esq., in the Chair. 
(To be followed by Discussion.) 
TEA (6d.) at 7 p.m. Chair taken at 8 p.m. 
NO CARDS OF ADMISSION NECESSARY. 
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MAKES LINEN GLOSSY, STIFF & FLEXIBLE. 


Does not Strick to the Iron. 
Made by the Manufacturers of the celebrated Reckitt's: Paris Blue: 


\ ANTED.—Position as Useful COM- 
PANION, AMANUENSIS. by lady, 
aged 29. Musical; references—R. A‘, IN- 
IQURER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand. 


ls (29) requires post as Useful 
COMPANION. Good needlewoman, 
domesticated, musical, cyclist. Salary, £20-25. 
ees GoLp, Broadway House, War- 
wick. 


OUSE - PARLOURMAID wanted, 

age not under 30, for two ladies; small 

house ia the country.—Apply, Miss GARRET?, 
Holmwood, Surrey. ‘ 


tA RSE wanted for little girl 

of 24 years. Not under 25 years of age. 
Some experience indispensable ; must be fond 
of children; good salary according to ex- 
perience.—Apply, Mrs. FirpLpr (née Harding), 
Lifford-grove, King’s Norton, Worcestershire. 


Greelnepaeds = (middle-aged) de- 

sires re-engagement as COMPANION 
or SECRETARY. ducated, musical, healthy, 
and bright ; mostreliable. Highest references 
from present and past employers.—L., Redcliff 
Kinver, Stourbridge. 


ees wanted by a Lady as 
MOTHER'S HELP, for children over 
3 years. Would go abroad.—Adédress, Miss G. 
Suarpp, 14, Kemplay-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


ference: HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
Subscribers will be held in the MNHMORIAL 
HALL, MANCHESTER. on TUESDAY, 
JANUARY 3ist, 1905, at 4.30 P.M. 

Business: —1. Report and Statements o 
Account; 2. Election of Officers and Com- 
mittee for 1905 ; 3. Re-appointment of Special 
Committee to carry on arrangements for 
raising the Jubilee Memorial Fund; 4. Votes 
of Thanks, &e. 

It is expected that the President-elect, Rev. 
C. C. Cor, F.R.G:S., and other gentlemen will 
be present and address the Meeting. ‘I'ea will 
be provided at the close of the preceedings. 

The attendance of all Subscribers and friends 
of the College is earnestly requested. 

For the eee ' 
i. Tarpor, 
E. L. H. Tuomas, s 2% Sees. 
January 24th, 1905. 


ALMSLEY UNITARIAN CHAPEL 

—The Annual Sermons will be preached 

on Sunday, June 25th, 1905, by the Rev. BE. EB, 
JENKINS, the newly-appointed Minister. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
oe 

Advertisements for TE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to. the PUBLISHER, 3, EHssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDay, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


Per Pace .... eae 
Hatr-PaGe -.., a Ras 
PER COLUMN ... ve He 
Inch IN CoLuMN i 
Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, for iwo 
lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6, 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, Is. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street. 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published forthe Pro- 

: poeta by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, x-street, 
trand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 

20 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.O, Manchester (Wholesale), 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, Jan, 28. 1905 
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cae 


We announced last week that the Rev. 
J. Estlin Carpenter had entered on the 
new term of his public lectures on ‘‘ The 
Christ of the Creeds and of Experience.’ 
At Hull especially the audience was most 
encouraging, numbering 400; at Nor- 
wich, we understand, there were about 
170 present. 

Ir would be interesting to know how 
many of those 170 were Church of Eng- 
land ‘‘ Young Men,” for it seems that we 
were mistaken last week in saying that 


hall of the C.E.Y.M.S. So, indeed, it had 
been arranged, and the hall had been duly 
let for the purpose ; but in the eleventh 
hour the Bishop and Dean scented dan- 
gerolis heresy, and would not allow the 
hall to be used for such a purpose. 

Tue Committee by a narrow majority, 
since the objection had been raised so 
late in the day, decided to allow Mr. 
Carpenter’s first lecture to be given in their 
hall, so that sufficient time might be 
given to make fresh arrangements for the 
rest, but the chief shepherds were 
obdurate, and the necessary guineas were 
altogether; We wonder whether the C.E. 
Otherwise we should think they would 
be inclined to flock in great numbers to 
hear these lectures which are deemed so 


[ONE Pines 


terrible that they must not be allowed to | if broader form of religious association they 


taint the orthodox atmosphere of. their fester. 


hall, 

A. FRIEND suggests to us that under the 
circumstances the Rev. Alfred Hall should 
invite the Bishop and Dean of Norwich 
to attend Mr. Carpenter’s lectures, and at 
the same time offer them the pulpit of 
the Octagon Chapel for the public refuta- 
tion of his errors. 

We are very glad to hear that the 
course of lectures on “Agnosticism and 
Theism in the Nineteenth Century,” 
delivered by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong 
at Northampton and Nottingham last 
autumn, are left in so complete a state 
that they can be at once published. 
Only part of one lecture, dealing with 
Matthew Arnold, had been marked by 
Mr, Armstrong for revision, and this 
passage is to be replaced by some notes 
by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. The 


{volume will be eagerly looked for by 


many friends, 


THE Christian World takes the occasion 
of the opening of the new Institute in con- 
nection with Whitefield’s Tabernacle in 
Tottenham-court-road, to offer its readers 
a very interesting and fully illustrated 
article. These illustrated reports, which 
are also a noteworthy feature in the 
Examiner, do undoubtedly serve to 
stimulate a widespread interest in move- 
ments which thus in a sense are shown to 
belong to the churches at large. The new 
Institute is commodious, pleasant to 
behold, strongly staffed, planned for 
multifarious schemes of  socio-religious 
work,’ Among other more important, if 
more usual branches, we note the furnish- 
ing of a few rooms as bedrooms for young 
women coming from the country; not 
rooms for residence, however, as they are 
meant to serve only for a night or two till 
lodgings of the right type can be obtained. 
We note also the employment of a sewing- 
woman, to be always available for mending, 
&c., for members of the mission. 

Tue cost of inaugurating the institu- 
tion has been considerable, but it has 
been met, and already Mr. Brown, the 
enthusiastic chairman of the Mission com- 
mittee of the London Congregational 
Union, is laying plans for carrying out a 
similar enterprise in another district, 
Southwark, to wit, Of this part of London 
Mr. Booth said there were practically no 
longer any Congregationalists in it. 
Mission settlements rarely make Con- 
gregationalists. Indeed, so far as they 
succeed in their religious uimit is a vaguer 


But, after all, io make Congiepga- 
tionalists is a small pert of thé aim of Mr: 
Brown and his committee, dnd without 
achieving that, there are vast results to 
be won in Southwark, where the con- 
ditions of life make it hard to be cleanly 
human. 


To the article on “ Revivalism,” which 
appears in another column, we may add 
these notes from the February Seed Sowzr:—- 

“The Welsh Revival is still pursuing its 
enthusiastic course. The daily press. has 
devoted a considerable amount of atten- 
tion to it, and on all bands it is acknow- 
ledged to be startling and remarkable. Jt 
is not at all easy for those who stand at a 
distance from it either to understand it or 
to gain any real insight into its value. For 
ourselves, perhaps, the instinctive attitude 
is one of suspended judgment, if not of 
actual mistrust. Our own religion does 
not pass readily into fervour, and we are 
not slow usually to scent the dangers of 
excited religious feeling in others. 

That these dangers exist, and are 
very grave, no thoughtful person with a 
knowledge of Christian history will deny. 
But, amid all the excitement, and what 
we have seen described as ‘tornadoes’ of 
singing and prayer, there is evidence in the 
present revival of salutary moral elements, 
which may be its salvation. The words 
‘by their fruits ye shall know them’ have 
not been forgotten ; the old enmities have 
been annulled and old debts paid ; while 
many publicans seem to be threatened 
with ruin. At the same time the impres- 
sion that is made upon the public mind is 
not entirely for good. Men are always too 
ready to seek for God in what is excep- 
tional, and to undervalue the religious 
power, of quiet habit and ordered feeling, 
At present} our attitude is one of sym- 
pathy and strong interest, tempered with 
some misgiving.”, 

Young Days will this year revive many 
pleasant memories by its publication of 
another story by Beatrice A. Jourdan, 
“ Hagle’s Crag’” is the title, and it is “a 
tale of by-gone days.’* Two parts have 
already appeared, in the January and 
February numbers, to which the Rev. A: 
W. Fox also contributes illustrated articles 
on ‘‘ Bird and Flower, Month by Month,” 
The guild work is on ‘Poems Worth 
Knowing.” 


To. CoRRESPONDENTS. — Letters, &c.; 
received from HK. I. F., H: G., J.C. H., 
§.H. M., P. P., M. R., E. U; H.T,; H.'T., 
J; J. qT. ‘Ay W., ow W; 
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MUSINGS. 
By A MINISTER; 
XIII: 


‘‘Tp I have written well and to the 
point in my story, this is what I myself 
desired; but if mean!y’ and indifferently, 
this is ‘all I could attain unto; For as 
it is distasteful to drink wine alone, end 
in like manner again, to drink water alone, 
while the mingling of wine with water 
at once giveth full p'easantness to the 
flavour; so also the fashioning of the 
language delighteth the ears of them that 
read the story.’ 

Who would suppose that he was here 
reading the closing. words of the Second 
Book of the Maccabees % Could anything 
be more modern ? Could any figure more 
aptly describe the blending in literary 
composition of substance and form 2 

Of the two, which is the wine? Plato, 
it is said, arranged and rearranged the 
opening sentence ‘of his “ Republic,’’ and 
critics have been entranced by its divina 
simplicitas. In ihs case ‘* the fashioning 
of the language ?? was, ‘or the moment, 
the wine ; “the matter was of no account. 
A good opening was all that was wanted, 
but it must be an opening that would 
satisfy the critical taste under tests 
as severe as those by which good wine is 
judged. So, too, it was said of Horace, 
Paene divinus est in epithetis inremendis, 
and here also a happy choice of words in 
description was regarded as the very fruit 
of the vine compared with the mere reality 
of the things described ; though, indeed, 
style is something more than the choice of 
words, just as painting is something more 
than the selection of colours, Generally 
speaking, I suppose, subject-matte: is the 
wine, and style is the water which rounds 
and softens th> wine; yet I confess that 
the element of manner is often more grate- 
ful to me than the element of fact, and I 
do not so much care what a man says as 
how he says it. 

Tt is remarkable how insensible children 
are to style. I am told that they like 
“The Swiss Family Robinson ’* better 
than ‘* Robinson Crusoe.’* The things 
which happen are for them the things 
which count. No one would quarrel with 
them for this, but it seems to show that 
enjoyment of quality in the telling ‘s an 
advance upon the simple enjoyment of 
detail in that which is told. 

There is the style which is the effect of 
conscious skill, and there is the style wh’ch 
is the result of pure artlessness, and I know 
not which to admire more. The humblest 
line of dialogue in Sophocles is a triumph 
of composition. There is a_ balanced 
distribution of the parts; there is asubtle 
correspondence bctween the parts dis- 
tributed; there is a certainty of touch 
which can only come from complete 
mastery of every note of expression. The 
writer of the Fourth Gospel, on the other 
hand, is not sure of his medium, feels his 
way cautiously, and avoids idiom. With 
a better knowledge of Greek he wou!d have 
given us—who can say what? A patristic 
treatise ? Happier in his limitations, 
using only the tricklings of limpid speech 
which he understands, he fills this won- 
drous wayside well for travellers of all 
degrees to gaze into, clear as crystal yet 
profound, When thie Brothers Grimm 


when to take his hands off the who’e. 


collected the fairy tales of the people they 
wisely kept them as the people told them ; 
a word of comment or reflection would 
have spoilt them; therefore they have all 
the appearance of being nothing less than 
the plain truth. Better than any conceal- 
ment of art was the repression of it. 

The -apologue, on the contrary, owes 
eve ything to art. It is a fable with a 
moral, but the moral must be neither too 
evident nor too restrained. It is a story, 
but the points of it must be lightly touched, 
the diction must be as severely simple as 
the action, much must be left deliberately 
unsaid, and the writer must know Sar) 

ne 
fabulist would be a poet if he were not 
compelled to be an artist. 

A contr.st may also be drawn between 
the style which is formed by imitation and 
the style which springs out of occasion. 
Ruskin would one day say that Hooker 
was his master, another that he followed 
Johnson ; there were times when the Bible 
was his only acknowledged model ; and he 
could be at intervals as weighty as Johnson, 
as copious as Hooker, and as rhythmic as 
Isaiah; but when a thought possessed 
him, enravished or enraged him, then he 
was wholly and only himself. The fire 
kindled, and he spake with his own tongue. 
Archilochum rabies armavit. A man of 
many moods is a man of many styles, and 
one unchanging manner would argue 
poverty of feeling, if not narrowness of 
mind. 

I would set by itself the style whi h 
seems to be caught without effort at the 
moment when the literary language of a 
people is flowering into new and wide 
development. Only in this way can I 


account for the felicity of such a passage. 


as the parable of the Prodigal Son in its 
English form, or of such a scene as the 
crossing of the river at the end of the 
** Pilgrim’s Progress.” The pens are the 
pens ‘ol ready writers who seem to have 
no. other way of writing; the nght words 
come to them, and come at once, and come 
of themselves: 


There are styles which are charged with 
technicality, and so lack the play of per- 
sonal freedom. Macaulay in his critical 

essays is a professional swordsman ; every 

movement is by rule; a step forward : 7a 
pass or two, this way and that; a very 
palpable hit ; a step back; a flourish to 
mark the end of a paragraph ; and he is 
ready for the next assault, to be delivered 
as before. Jefirey wondered where he 
‘* picked up that style.’’ Fencing is not 
a thing picked up, Macaulay in his diary 
and letters is another man. 

The value of egotism in style must 
depend very much on the ego, Bacon's 
essays are not the less liked because Bacon 
himself is absent, whereas Hlia’s essays 
without Kha would-be loved of none, What 
would the odes of Horace be without the 
poet’s playfulness, or Cicero’s  orations 
without the orator’s vanity, or St. Paul’s 
epistles without the apostle’s passion ? 

If his critics are to be trusted, the writer 
of the Second Book of the Maccabees suc- 
ceeded only in writing ‘‘ meanly and 
indifferently,’* His style is said by one to 
be ‘‘ diffuse and rhetorical,’* by another 
to be ‘‘ rude and broken,.’* He deserved 
gentler treatment, if only for his engaging 
little postscript, — 
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A GRATEFUL TESTIMONY: — : 
Tuer following passage is from an article 
in Horner's Weekly on ‘‘ When I was a 

Girl,’’ by Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes :— 
‘* Two books that I read when I was 
about seventeen greatly influenced me: 
The first was Stopford Brooke’s ‘ Life of 


Robertson,” and the second a volume of 
Essays by Channing. The first absolutely 
captivated my imagination. I entered 
with passionate sympathy into that heroic 
hie, with its struggles for wider and fuller 
conceptions of God and the Christ life, oe 
beauty and pathos. 

‘* The teaching of Robertson, slack 
has comforted and helped so many troubled 
and bewildered souls, came to me like a 
new message of hope and peace ; for, 
girl though I was, and brought up in eare- 
fully. guarded surroundings, my mind had 
begun to be troubled with many question- 
ings, and the religious ideas of my youth— 
never doubted before—seemed suddenly to 
shake and tremble. 

‘*Channing’s Essays made me realise 
Christ as never before. Hitherto he had 
been an historical character, who by his 
death procured for me immortality, and 
in whom I trusted for salvation; but now 
he became a living reality, the areat object, 
hope, and aim of all Christian life and en- 
deavour. My girlish doubts and ques- 
tionings very largely receded before the 
image “and reality of Christ conveyed to 
my mind by the teaching of Channing. 

‘*T have owed much to other writers in 
later years, but when I reach the shores. of 
the other world I should like, if it is per- 
mitted me, to find Robertson and Channing, 
and thank ‘them for what they did form me on 
the threshold of life.” 


CORRESPON DENCE, 


———Geees 
[The Editor is not responsible for a: opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LianTTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of - eonidet fs] 
——o— 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD: 


Sir,—I must express my regret at one of 
the appointments made at the Manchester 
College meetings, namely, of Mr. Egbert 
Steinthal as one of the auditors; not, 
however, that I have any objection to 
him personally, or that I think he will 
not properly discharge the duties st 
the office. 

But Manchester College is a public i in- 
stitution, and surely it is wise to widen 
the sphere of interest by enlarging the 
circle from which its officers and com- 
mittee are drawn; 

Looking at the appointment from this 
point of view, and having regard to- the 
fact that the post of auditor carries wit! 
it a right to take part in the deliberations 
of the Committee (though not, I under- 
stand, the right to vote); I suggest it -is 
not a happy oneg seeing that the result. is 
that afather and bre sons hai now aaeil 
the Ppprniston 


nee 


meeting, | . THOMAS ih 


Bolton, Jan. 25. 
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_ Tur first great step in the transforma- 
tion of the conception of Jesus was made 
by the Apostle Paul: He stands forth 
in the history of the early Church as the 
far-seeing agent of its expansion, who 
saved Christianity from sinking into a 
Jewish sect, and carried the Gospel forth 
to all the world. He is the typical cham- 
pion of liberty, who Jaid broad and deep 
the foundations of religious freedom ; 
he is the preacher of a life ‘‘in spirit ”’ 
which showed itself essentially one through 
manifold diversity of form and operation. 
But he was also a thinker of extraordinary 
originality, force, and daring. He reveals 
In his own person an order of experience 
wholly new in the range of Christian dis- 
cipleship ; and this becomes in its turn 
the basis of a fresh interpretation of the 
meaning of the Gospel. His ideas con- 
cerning Jesus were wrought first of all out of 
the incidents of his own inner history. 
But they could not be confined to the 
struggles or triumphs of a single soul. 
They passed out into the wider range of 
God’s purposes for Israel and the world, and 
the Apostle’s larger conceptions are in con- 
sequence so closely intertwined with his 
faith in Jesus that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to isolate his doctrine of Christ from 
its relation to other elements in his general 
views of religion and life. It has been 
said that ** one might begin the presenta- 
tion of the Pauline conception of Chris- 
tianity with any of the great cardinal cate- 
gories of the system,’’+ and the remark 
states under one aspect an important fact. 
The interpreter who seeks to expotind 
the apostolic thought, naturally endea- 
vours to display it as an intellectual whole. 
This involves a more or less exact estimate 
of the several parts, a perception of their 
relations, and the grounds on which those 
relations are based: It implies a certain 
amount of clearness, definition, and co- 
herence. But the Apostle does not usually 
present his ideas as parts of a system in 
measured continuity and proportion. He 
lives in a state of exalted emotion, which 
charges his utterance again and again 
with a wealth of feeling which his words 
are inadequate to express. In this effort 
his thought goes out to the great objects 
of his trust and love in terms which do not 
admit of precise adjustment, According 
as one or another is at the time prominently 
present to his mind, does it receive all the 
emphasis of his moral and spiritual imagina- 
tion: Hence his conceptions often seem 


to blend or to, overlap each other; to! 


isolate them in clear-cut severance becomes 
difficult ; and the commentator who has 


not passed through his crises or lived in| 


his environment, finds that to him the 
radiant forms have lost their brightness 
and grown faint and dim. Some un- 
certainty, therefore, must attach to all 
attempts to set forth the working of this 
wonderful mind. Tke most 
results have about them an inevitable 
margin of indefiniteness. 


* The series of articles of which this is the 
first, form, it should be noted, only a section of 
a larger study, but a section complete in itself,— 

_ Ep. Ix. ; is 
__ f Prof. A. B, Bruce, ‘St, Paul’s Conception of 
Christianity,” p. 326, 


assured - 


I.—Tur Aposroric Lerrers:; 


The inquiry into the ideas of the Apostle 
Paul has one great advantage compared 
with the investigation of the meaning of 
Jesus. In passing from the Gospel to 
the correspondence with the churches 
the reader is conscious of many new diffi- 
culties, but they are of a different kind. 
He perceives at once that he is in direct 
contact with the writer’s own thoughts. 
He does not even have to approach them 
(in the Greek text) through the medium 
of another language, Nothing is lost 
by translation from the vernacular of 
Galilee, Nor does he encounter varying 
versions of the same words or incongruous 
statements of principle and rules of 
practice in the same record. He has not 
to reconstruct the materials of a teaching 
as the necessary preliminary to the dis- 
covery of its purport. The teaching is 
there, in the form impressed upon it by 
the teacher ; the student has only to learn 
to understand it, 

(1) The letters attributed to the Apostle 
Paul in our Revised Version include one, 
at least, which no modern critic now ascribes 
to him, and which does not even bear his 
name—the Epistle to the Hebrews. Of 
the thirteen others, some seem to proceed 
rather from writers imbued with his 
thoughts than from Paul himself. It 
is possible that in one or two cases a Pauline 
nucleus may have been expanded by later 
hands. Or it may be urged, not unrea- 
sonably, that changes in the Apostle’s own 
mind and circumstances may have led him 
to lay heightened stress on certain elements 
of faith in later life: These considera- 
tions can, perhaps, be better estimated 
after gaining some acquaintance with the 
characteristic ideas of the four great 
Epistles which, by an almost unchallenged 
concurrence of opinion, are regarded as 
summing up his exposition of the ‘‘ Gospel 
of the Christ.’” These are the letters to the 
Galatian, Corinthian, and Roman churches. 
Separated from each other by no wide 
intervals of time, they represent the 
Apostle’s view of the significance of his 
work at the height of his missionary 
activity.* To these may be added one 
representing an earlier period, written 
apparently soon after his visit to Thes- 
salonica, the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, and another much later, dis- 
patched from his imprisonment at Rome 
to the devoted friends at Philippi, the 
Epistle to the} Philippians.t The first 
and last of these mark the simpler and 
the more advanced stages in the expres- 
sion of the Apostle’s Christology. But 
it does not therefore follow that this group 
of ideas had undergone any essential 
change. It is a question still undecided 
how far we are to regard Paul as starting 
upon his great missionary enterprise with 
a scheme of Christian truth already care- 


* The chronology of the Apostle’s life is still 
by no means fixed beyond dispute. 
for settling its chief incidents are partly to be 
found in the narrative of the Acts, and partly in 
the letters themselves, ‘hese four letters are 
usually placed between the years 51 to 56 A.D. 

+ The critical attack on these letters, of which 
Yan Manen is the exponent best known in this 
country, seems to me to have wholly failed. 
Difficulties connected with Colossians, Ephesians, 
and the Pastoral Epistles, will be perhaps best 
considered towards the close of these papers, 
when the main lines of the Apostle’s thoughts 


have been displayed, 
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fully elaborated, or how far a real ‘*‘ deve- 
lopment ’’ is to be traced with the help of 
his letters through advancing years; For 
the purpose now in hand it is not necessary 
to consider his teaching from that point of 
view: The brief compositions which the 
Apostle produced in the midst of his 
laborious toil must not be examined as 
if they were exact treatises representing 
the whole of his thought at so many suc- 
cessive dates. Even ‘‘ Romans,’’ which 
has more than any other the character 
of a theological exposition, is not a com- 
plete and formal summary. These are 
remains of a correspondence which arose 
out of the needs of particular churches: 
There is, therefore, a certain occasional 
character about them, and they cannot 
be understood apart from the contro- 
versies or difficulties to which they refer. 
Their statements of Christian faith, conse- 
quently, are often partial or limited, The 
stress that is thrown on particular topics 
by no means necessarily corresponds with 
their relative importance in the Apostle’s 
mind. The sudden demand for counsel 
ot rebuke or self-justification alters the 
emphasis of thought and feeling; and 
what is significant in relation to the par- 
ticular crisis seems to acquire a dispropor- 
tionate prominence. On the other hand, 
dispute and attack compel the teacher 
to revise his position, to strengthen weak 
arguments, and connect fixed points of 
belief with securer lines of reasoning. By 
these processes great truths ence seen 
with intense vividness of imaginative 
apprehension are linked in firmer union. 
‘Lhe steps of transition from one to another 
are thought out with closer sequence. 
The implications which they carry with 
them are perceived more clearly, and thus 
experience and meditation contribute to 
enrich the whole. 


(2) Of the five churches to which the 
letters above selected for consideration 
were addressed, four had been founded 
by Paul himself. Their members, there- 
fore, were all personally acquainted with 
him. He had lived among them, he had 
reasoned and argued, persuaded and con- 
vineed, in their midst. They were familiar 
with his ideas, they knew the chief terms 
of his theological vocabulary, they more 
or less clearly and completely under- 
stood what may be called the peculiarities 
of his religious idiom. They could there- 
fore comprehend his use of words in 
strange connections; they could fill out 
hints, supply gaps in the argument ; 
they could interpret what was said by 
what was remembered, and by the over- 
mastering impression of the preacher’s 
personality. He himself might be pain- 
fully conscious of a weakness of bodily 
presence, and an inability to turn the 
passion of his faith and aspiration into 
ready speech (2 Cor. x. 10); but whatever 
criticisms his opponents might pass on 
aspect or utterance, they found themeslves 
compelled to confess that his letters were 
weighty and strong. But the force and 
energy were not those only of the parch- 
ment roll; they lived in the memory and 
the hope of the converts who owed all to 
him. These, moreover, looked at things 
more or less in the same way; they had 
the same general notions of the world; 
they shared the same intellectual and 
moral atmosphere, They could appre- 
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ciate that peculiarity of ancient thought 
by which such conceptions as sin and 
death and Jaw seemed almost to become 
persons, having an activity, a history, a 
iife, of their own. They realised that con- 
nection between names and powers which 
modern imagination finds it so difficult 
to grasp. ‘They had no difficulty im think- 
ing of transformations which altogether 
baffle our modes of scientific apprehension. 
Greek legend was full of sueh symbols, 
and the human race was enveloped in a 
network of wonders. These general con- 
ditions, however, affected the churches at 
large, as well as the particular communities 
to which the letters were addressed. The 
same was true of many of the circumstances 
reflected in the Apostolic correspondence. 
The difficulties arising from the old Gentile 
habits were not confined to Corinth ; other 
churches besides those of Galatia were 
disturbed by the preachers of a different 
gospel. It was partly to mect this need, 
and partly, perhaps, with the sanction 
or direction of the Apostle, that the practice 
arose of reading his letters publicly in 
meeting, and communicating them to the 
congregations round about (1 Thess. vy. 
ep. Col. iv. 16). The second letter 
to the Corinthians was intended for ‘‘ the 
church of God which is at Corinth, with 
wl the saints which are in the whole ot 
Achaia’’ (2 Cor. 1. 1). Sometimes the 
Apostle seeks a wider audience still. With 
his persistent habit of rismg from the 
particular to the general, from individuals 
to types, from parts to wholes, he opens 
the first letter to the Corinthians by 
uniting the saints there with ‘‘ all that 
call upon the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ in every place ’’ (1 Cor.1.2). After 
all, therefore, Paul is really writing to the 
entire body of believers through out the 
world. 

(3) This larger aggregate, even more than 
the fellowship of the saints in any particular 
locality, could recognise and appropriate 
the various elements of thought which 
blended, not always, perhaps, in complete 
harmony, in the Apostle’s mind. Of 
‘* the seed of Abraham,’’ he was trained 
in a traditional reverence for the law, 
which the Gentile probably fonnd it diffi- 
cult to understand. Educated as a Phari- 
see, he had embraced with ardour the 
characteristic methods of the Rabbinical 
schools. In his early years at Tarsus he 
laid the foundations of a culture which 
enabled him to quote a line from the comic 
poet Menander (1 Cor. xy. 33), though 
he may easily have picked up the saying 
without Imowing its source (cj. the cita- 
tion from Aratus in Acts xvi. 28). His 
native city, also, may have opened his 
mind to other aspects of Greek teaching. 
The affinities between Stoic ideas and some 
uspects of Pharisaic speculation may easily 
be exaggerated, but it is at least worth 
notice that men of Tarsus played no small 
part in the origins of Stoicism, and that 
some insight into modes of Western philo- 
sophy may thus have been imparted to 
the future liberator of Christianity from 
its Jewish bondage. His older contem- 
porary, Philo of Alexandria, he does not 
appear to have studied, but the language 
of the ‘‘ Wisdom of Solomon ’’ seems once 
or twice re-echoed in his phrases, so that 
even if he was unacquainted with it, he was 
not far from the sphere of its ideas, So 
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active a traveller must have been familiar 
with many phases of life which lay outside 
the ken of the fisherman of Galilee or the 
instructor at Jerusalem. We need not, 
therefore, wonder if the symbols belonging 
to the worthier religious aims and usages 
of the Greek cults sometimes proved sug- 
gestive to him. Thus different lines of 
historic development in the past leave 
their traces on his page, in the swift succes- 
sion of reasoning and rebuke, analogy, and 
exhortation. The conception of Chris- 
tianity which emerged may, therefore, have 
points of contact with various orders of 
thought, but these,after all, belong to its 
outside fringe, not to its essential core. Tts 
main substance is wrought inevitably out of 
two factors. In the first place, the Judaism 
in which Paul was reared supplied a general 
outlook on the world, on God and man, with 
all the ranks and powers of good and evil, 
and into this was introduced the belief ofthe 
Jewish Christian church that the Messiah 
had appeared in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth, However widely Paul’s view 
of Christ and his function im history and 
in the soul might differ from that of the 
‘* pillars ’’ at Jerusalem, there were many 
elements in the ‘‘ Messianic idea ’’ which 
found a place in his general scheme of 
things. These constituted for him the 
background of the vast drama of humanity, 
provided the scenery of the stage, and 
pointed to its ultimate issue. But the 
process, as Paul worked it out, began far 
earlier; its central incident, the Cross 
came to have quite another meaning ; and 
its great protagonist assumed proportions 
far transcending the Petrine scale. This 
new aspect of Christianity resulted from 
the personal experience of the Apostle 
as he wrestled with his own problems, and 
advanced independently along his own 
lines of thought to unforeseen solutions. 
Here lay the contributions of his original 
reflection on the events of his inner history, 
and their relation to God’s purpose for 
humanity at large. When Paul the per- 
secutor of Christ became Paul the preacher 
of Christ, he did not change his lineage of 
mind, The universe with its lofty hier- 
archy of beings remained the same, save 
that he discovered the presence in it of a 
new and transcendent personality. The 
facts of life also remained the same, but he 
discerned that they were far wider and 
deeper than he had realised before. The 
Christ of Paul, therefore, is still the Christ 
as he was apprehended by a Jew. But it 
is also the Christ. as he appeared to an elect 
soul of our race, who so interpreted the 
story of his own heart that it has hecome 
one of the great spiritual types for 
humanity at large. Eos 
J. Esrrin Carpexter. 


A CORRESPONDENT directs our attention 
to the two magnificent planets now to be 
seen in the western sky in the evening; 
Jupiter is the planet higher up in the sky, 
Venus lower down and further west. ‘Phe 
moon, we are told, will be near Venus on 
the 8th, about half-way between the two 
on the 9th, and near Jupiter on the llth. 
Let our readers, young and old, observe 
for themselves, and see if that is right. 
The two planets will approach nearer and 
nearer to each other till the end of 


} ebruary, and then pags one another. 
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THE PRACTICE OF SELF-CULTURE-* | 


SALVATION is of the Jews, and culture is 
of the Greeks, but however separate in their 
origin, these things are hardly distinguish- 
able from each other now. What dis- 
tinction exists may best be indicated by 


saying that salvation is culture with the 
_emphasis on the moral and spiritual sides 


of our nature, whilst culture is salvation 
with the emphasis on the intellectual side. 
Matthew Arnold’s definition of culture es 
the knowledge of the best that has been 
thought and said in the world is, of course, 
excellent so far as it goes; but culture, as 
we are coming more and more to under- 
stand it, is not a matter of  intel- 
lectual training and equipment only, but 
is the due development of all our 
powers and capacities—physical, men- 
tal, emotional, ethical, and spiritual: 
In the bock before us, Mr. Hugh Black 
pleads for such a really all-round culture. 
The necessity for it he finds in the unity 
of the individual life. He looks at this 
life steadily and sees it whole, Its various 
parts—body, mind, heart, conscience and 
spirit—are no isolated fragments, any one 
of which may be treated regardless of the 
rest; on the contrary, they exist in the 
very closest relation of interdependence, 
and the culture of each is a matter of 
vital concern to all the others: We 
cannot, for example, realise our best 
mentaily until in other respects also we 
have reached, so far as we are able, the 
stature of full-grown men. Itis true that 
a strong mind is often found in a weak body. 
It is true that much mental acuteness 
may co-exist with appalling moral 
bluntne:s or callousness of heart or 
spiritual apathy. But in each case the 
thing we deplore constitutes a limitation 
on the mind’s range and healthy activity. 
It is the inexorable law of our nature that 
if one part of us is feeble and undeveloped 
it hinders the others, and is a handicap 
on the whole life: So there can be no 
adequate scheme of culture which ignores 
the intimate relation of the several parts 
of our personality, and whith does not 
provide for their mutual efficiency. In 
his chapters on the culture of each, Mr: 
Black points the way to the realisation of 
his comprehensive ideal. ‘Such an ideal,”’ 
he says, ‘imposes on us a heavy load, 
but a deliberate and sustained approach to 
itis the task of life, and without dishonour 
weare not permitted to lay down the burden 
of being men.’’ In spite, however, of our 
eiforts to gain an all-round culture wecan- 
not, owing to the conditions under which 
we live, avoid a more or less one-sided 
development. Specialists of one kind or 
another we must all be if we are to do 
any effective work in the world, Our 
author recognises this, but he rightly 


holds that we shall be a'l the hetter 


specialists if, as we have opportunity, we 
cultivate those sides of our nature which | 
our particular life work does not tend to 
develop. Moreover, we are reconeiled t2 
a certain one-sidedness by the thought 
that after all culture is not an end in 
itself, but is rather a means ad majorem 


* “The Practice of Self-Culture.” By Hugh 
Black. (Hodder & Stonghton, 3a, 6d.) “" 
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Dei gyloriam, and for the better service of 
- mankind. 

Tt is true that, ina sense, we are doing the 
best for others when we do the best for self, 
since we thus bring a richer contribution to 
the world’s life. What we do ultimately 
depends on what we are, and according to 
the depth and wealth of our own nature can 
enr value. to society be measured. Every 
highly-trained capacity is a possible instru- 
ment of social service, and adds to the real 
possessions of the community. Still, any 
individual ideal which gives no definite and 
conscious place to the claims of Society is 
fatally imperfect, and dooms itself to failure 
even in itsown sphere. To be himself,a man 
must get out of himself. He must hold all 
he has for a larger purpose’ than any self- 
improvement. At the best, self-culture of all 
kinds is only like the polishing and sharpening 
of an instrument to make it serve for the best 
work, 

As long as books are asked for there 
will be a demand for some on this subject. 
Mr, Black treats it with marked ability, 
and his book deserves to be widely read 
for the sake of the noble ideal of culture 
which it ssts forth: 

J. M. Conner: 


—< 
IN THE COUNTRY AND BY 
THE SEA.* 
Tue title of Mr. E. Kay Robinson’s 
book, ‘‘In the King’s County,” gives no 
idea of its contents. It would be better 
described as “ All the Year Round in the 
Country and by the Sea,” but it is not 
surprising that he has chosen the title he 
has. Norfolk people are exceedingly 
proud of their county. Mr. Robinson only 
repeats the opinion of all. Norfolk men 
when’ he says, ‘Norfolk is a county 
which is a country to itself.’’ The senti- 
ment is echoed by Mr. Dutt: ‘We, 
Norfolk folk, or ‘North folk of Hast 
Anglia,’ are firmly of opinion that there 
is no county in England to compare with 
our own.’ The present writer has known 
many who, after one visit, have made a 
yearly pilgrimage to the county; many 
others, including the King, find it an 
ideal place of residence; and_ others, 
again, like Dr: Jessop, delight in it as 
an inexhaustible field for archwological 
‘research, Norfolk men are not a much 
travelled people: but that is chiefly due 
to the fact that they have plenty of sea- 
side places, and plenty of places of historic 
and artistic interest within their own 
borders. And personally (I speak not as 
a native, nor have I any apartments to 
recommend) I am surprised that. Norfolk 
is undiscovered to most Englishmen, save 
those of London. The Broads are well 
known : certain seaside resorts are too 
popular to be inviting, but the beauties of 
Norfolk woods and heaths have been seen 
by only a few. 
Tne book before us is one of the 
~ best accounts we can find of tie experiences 
of a man who spends his years in the 
country. Various events in rural life from 
January to Christmas are dealt with in 
thirty-nine papers picturesquely written. 
The author has an infinite fund of humour 
which enables him to furnish some amusing 
and brilliant sketches. We have read few 
things so genuinely funny as the de- 
scriptions of “The Pleasures of a Poultry 


* “Inthe King’s County.” By E. Kay Robin- 
son, 


(Ishister and Co. 6s.) “8 


the country will be charmed with the 
beok; but we recommend it especially to 
those who live intowns. Every townsman 
should have on his shelves a few books on 
country life. They would take him out 
of his surroundings and carry him away, 
after the turmoil of his business day, to a 
fresh world—to the fields and the dykes, 
to the sandhills and the sea. Richard 
Jefferies has not given a better account of 
country life than is here portrayed; and 
this book has an advantage, for it gives 
insight into the life and experiences of the 
fishermen on our coasts, and furnishes 
information about the habits of the birds 
of the sea and the broad as well as of the 
land, 

Harvest is a great event in Norfolk, 
and the time -honoured beanfeast or 
“frolic ”’ is still celebrated by the farmers 
whose fathers farmed the land before them. 
I was in a village last autumn when a 
frolic was being held, and was invited to 
witness the rustic fun of the harvesters. I 
was heartily welcomed by all, urged to 
partake of their cheer, and amused to 
watch the unsophisticated merriment in 
which o!d and young joined equally, 
both forgetful of their years. The old 
villager of Norfolk, except so far as know- 
ledge of the weather and crops is con- 
cerned, is intellestually behind the boy 
who has been to school, and loses both 
dignity and authority through having to 
call upon the youngsters to read the 
letter he has teceived from his son. 
One of the ancient harvesters informed 
me that only one other farmer besides 
his master kept up the good old customs. 
The new farmers were all for making 
money, and the young fellows under 
them were losing interest in the ways 
of their fathers: The chances of wit- 
nessing the ‘‘frolic’® are therefore 
diminished, but an account of it can be 
read in this book: 

The paper ‘‘ Harvest by the Sea” re- 
minds us of the incompleteness of our 
harvest thanksgiving services. Why 
should we be grateful for the preduce of 
the surface of the earth, and ferget to 
thank God for the riches that we gather 
year by year from the depths of the 
mines and of the sea? The following 
extract will illustrate Mr. Robinson’s 
powers of observation, and also the 
charm or his style :— 


If you turn your eyes scawards, other har- 
vests areseen. Beyond the shimmering, grey- 
green expanse of the salt marshes, streaked 
with [stretches of blue sea-lavender purpling 
to decay and dotted with gulls that gleam 
snow-white in the sunshine—beyond the 
smooth, green tracts of sea-marsh pasture 
where the scattered sheep graze securely, 
because the season’s low tides bring no danger 
—beyond the winding dykes where the whim- 
pering redshank, with white-belted wings, tells 
the whole wide landscape that a stranger 
passes—away on the level sand ‘you may see 
many stooping figures of old men and children 
gathering nature’s free harvest of the succulent 
green glasswort, which is pickled as “sam- 
phire” on the Norfolk coast, and brivgs in 
some pence daily to its feeble harvesters. 

Beyond these, again, where the wet atretch 
of slimy ooze gleams like melted lead between 
the golden sand and silver sea, sturdier rows 
of stooping figures show the short-skirted 
cockle women at their work, filling bags and 
baskets with the blue-tinted shell-fish known 


to cockle epieures as “ Stewkey blues,” and 
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the best of their kind in England. Andaway 
beyond the cockle gathercrs and the further 
fringe of sprinkled gulls along the seaward 
margin of the ooze, the white wings of fishing 
boats mark where the harvest of the seu 
itself is reaped. 

Thus, far as cye can reach, landward and 
seaward, man is taking Nature’s bounty in 
the ‘shimmering September sunlight, and the 
whele landscape gathers meaning of human 
endeayour and success, 


The book is full of a Norfolk man’s 
feeling and spirit, though much of what 
is written is descriptive of life anywhere 
in England in the country and by. the 
sea. 


ALFRED HALr; 


Se es 
FAITH IN EXPERIENCE.* 

Tus little book by the translator of 
Herrmann’s ‘‘ Communion with God ’’ is 
written from the conviction that the great 
religious need of the present time is 
intellectual. Our modern ‘‘ apostates ”’ 
must be won back to Christianity by an 
intellectual justification of it. ‘* The ulti- 
mately spiritual nature of all things ’’ 
must be demonstrated, men must be made 
aware that ‘‘ as a simple matter of fact ”’ 
they live and move in an ‘* Eternal Will.’’ 
The author offers his brief pages as a 
modest contribution to this end. 

Experience is our one source of certainty. 
Knowledge of reality, therefore, must be 
established by an analysis of experience. 
The writer’s analysis is determined by the 
central position he assigns to the will. 
“The existence of the will must be pre- 
supposed if we are to have even the simplest 
of certainties.’’ The reality of the world 
and of ourselves, and of the Universal 
Force which is manifested in both, consists 
in the relation which they bear, not to our 
intellect, but to our will. This Universal 
Force is held to present all the character- 
istics of a Will. The activity of our will 
always takes the form of motion, and there- 
fore the will is ultimately of the same 
nature as force. On the other hand, the 
will is limited, and limited by force—thati 
is to say, opposed by it ; and as the nature 
of opposites is one, it follows that the force 
opposing must be of the nature of will. 
Moreover, this force, which limits human 
wills and must itself be interpreted as will, 
is a unity inasmuch as all its manifestations 
are alike in principle. We are justified in 
‘* regarding all that happens around us to 
be ultimately the expression of a single 
Will.’ 

The remainder of the discussion, which 
deals with the revelation of the character 
of this Will, is mainly theological. The 
same method istaken. Facts of experience 
are examined, and it is argued that their 
correct interpretation coincides with the 
teaching of Jesus. ‘‘ The theology of 
Jesus may be taken as the justification of 
our own.’’ This does not, however, 
exhaust the writer’s view of our relation to 
Jesus: While in our simple endeavour to 
explain experience we reach certain con- 
clusions respecting the Divine Character, 
which are at one with the Gospel of Jesus, 
a further study of experience reveals the 
fact that it is the influence of Jesus upon 
us that has enabled us to interpret the 


* “ The Eternal Will.” J.S, Stanyon. Allen- 
son. 2:2. 6d. net, 
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facts of experience after this manner. 
‘* Whatever of truth there is in our 
theology must be ascribed to Jesus.’ Mr. 
Stanyon does not pretend to do more than 
sketch outlines and lay down principles. 
In spite of the yery condensed form in 
which much of the argument has to appear, 
the style is clear throughout and well 
suited to the purpose of the book. We 
have no doubt that there are many who 
will find it very helpful and suggestive. 


—— 


SHORT NOTICES; 
The Work of the Prophets, by Rose Ki. 


Selfe, is a well-written little book, and: 


should prove helpful to other parents and 
teachers besides those belonging to the 
Church of England, for whose use it is 
specially intended. The various prophets 
from “Amos the Herdsman” onward are 
vividly characteristed, though occasionally 
the writer seems to us to ascribe to them 
a kind of foresight they did not possess, 
and to lend herself too easily to traditional 
interpretations of their utterances. In 
questions of date and authorship she relies 
on the results of criticism. She manifests 
throughout a keen sense of the ethical 
significance of the prophetic teaching. 
“True religion,” she says, “makes people 
just and kind and merciful. Outward 
observances are good if they help us to be 
good. The more you read of the prophets 
the more you will feel that this was what 
God taught through them.” (Longmans. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


-REVIVALISM: 
«Nor as in my presence only, but 


much more in my absence.’* St. Paul 
had a wholesome fear of religious 
stimulus. He saw a possibility of danger 


even in personal influence. He desired 
in the Christian congregation a spirit of 
self-reliance, or, if of dependence, the 
dependence of mutual support. Speak- 
ing in a tongue he recognised, but pro- 
phesying he commended, as a_ sober 
power in all, by which all might be 
edified: He was even doubtful whether 
his own too constant presence might not be 
a disadvantage. ‘f Not as in my presence 
only; but much more in my absence, 
work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling.” What would he say of 
the prominence and importance now given 
to personal guidance and leadership in 
spiritual things ? 

It is from this point of view that the 
stimulating efforts of revivalism may be 
judged. Granted that awakening appeals 
may sometimes be necessary to arouse 
the indifferent, to alarm the self-confident, 
and even to counteract the deadening 
effect of custom, it may still be doubted 
whether revival, as now understood, is 
the form they should take To work out 
salyation is one thing, to work it up is 
another. ‘The present idea seems to be 
that a crowd should be acted on, in order 
that it may presently act uponitself, To 
do this, it must be brought to a certain 
pitch of excitement. The action of a 
crowd cannot be gathered psychologically 
from anything that. is known about the 
action of individuals; It has a conscious- 
ness of its own; It will laugh, or sing, or 


cry, or be convulsed, show courage or fear, 
beyond the range of any personal experience 
included init. Set in motion, it sways and 
swings of itself. And the thing to be noted 
is that its movement is mainly the move- 
ment of those primary instincts which lie 
at the base of human excitability: A 
crowd cannot think; it does not always 
know; sometimes it does not even care to 
know. It will laugh at the sound of its 
own laughter, weep at the sight of its own 
tears, be emboldened or panic-stricken as 
chance may decide, and in each of these 
cases be ignorant of the cause. The imita- 
tive instinct, strong in animal nature, and 
hitherto, perhaps, kept strongly under 
control, is suddenly liberated. The ques- 
tions, then, at once occur: Does the 
revivalist, as a fisher of men, catch them 
at their best when he catches them in a 
crowd? Are they then quite rational, 
and quite responsible? If they are strung 
up to the expectation of the unexpected, 
is it any wonder if the unexpected hap- 
pens? Is this an atmosphere in which 
conviction can be thorough, and resolution 
deliberate? Is it thus that in other mat- 
ters deserving serious attention we *‘per- 
suade ” men ? 

There is the objection, also, that the 
action which is to tell on a crowd must 
be itself on a large and extravagant scale. 
To make an impression, you must produce 
a sensation. ‘here are people now, it 
would seem, who cannot hear the voice of 
duty unless it is thundered forth in some 
overpowering way; the old message must 
be set to a new accompaniment; and the 
further question presents itself, Is the 
revivalist. himself at his best when he 
plays on emotion by commotion? Are 
strain and vehemence the notes of ser- 
viceable ministry, or even of becoming 
address? And what will he do when 
noise and novelty have ceased to charm ? 
Sensation may be repeated, but nothing 
will prevent sense from growing dull. 

The voice of duty is a still small voice. 
It is a voice of admonition, It has been 
spoken by prophets,”apostles, evangelists, 
pastors, preachers, heralds, ambassadors, 
moralists, reformers: Their sound is gone 
out into all lands. It is taken up and re- 
echoed by parent and teacher and leader 
and friend. If they hear not these, I am 
tempted to say, neither will they be per- 
suaded, though one shook the earth itself 
with deafening roar. 

I cannot find that St. Paul ever thought 
of popular religion as a thing apart. 
Even in excitable Corinth the city trea- 
surer worshipped with the city slave. 
We know from three other places in ‘his 
writings what the Apostle meant by “ fear 
and trembling.” 
anxiety of those who are eager to act, not 
the unmanly trepidation of those who are 
overcome by what they feel. It would be 
a lamentable thing if the method of salva- 
tion were not the same for rich and poor 
alike. KE. P. B. 


THE supreme proof that a man is good 
is the unconscious influence he exerts in 
making others good—H. W. Crosskey. 

Gop may elude your thought, your 
emotion may not consciously stir toward 
Him; but He has hold of your hand,— 

| G. S: Merriam. . 


He meant the nervous 


£* JESUS SAITH.’* 
IV.—TxHE Sovun’s SABBATH: 


Jesus saith, ** Except ye keep the Sabbath 
ye shall not see the Father.’* 


THESE words are so unexpected in the 
mouth of Jesus, they are in such direct 
conflict with one of the best-accredited 
features of his teaching, as to suggest im- 
mediate doubts of their authendcity ; 
the very term used for ‘* keeping,”’ literally 
‘* Sabbatising,’’ the Sabbath is foreign 
to the New Testament—-foreign, we feel, 
to its central figure. On the other hand, 
it is difficult to assume that even the most 
daring of manipulators would have placed 
upon Christ’s lips a saying so easily recog- 
nisable as spurious. Can it be that we 
have here a genuine saying of the Master’s 
intended to bear an allegorical meaning ? 
Ii so, what meaning ? . 

Any interpretation of the words must 
necessarily be conjectural; but it is at 
least not illegitimate to suppose that during 
his stay in the capital Jesus heard a good 
deal of this technical term of ‘‘ Sabbatising 
the Sabbath,’’ with much reiterated stress 
upon the all-importance of keeping the 
multitudinous prescriptions as to its right 
observance elaborated by generation after 
generation of rabbis. We can well 
imagine him listenmg to Sertbes and Phari- 
sees, arguing with abundant learning and 
subtlety that he who did not observe every 
one of these endless and minute regula- 
tions was guilty of deadly sin, and should 
be banished from the face of God; and, 
wearied by these barren disputations 
we can think of him thus pursuing and 
developing the theme in another key : 
‘* Yes, there is indeed a true Sabbath, 
which, if truly kept, does bring the soul 
into the very forecourts of eternal peace, 
close to the presence of God. But where 
shall that Sabbath be found, and who are 
they that partake of it 2? Not amid this 
barren babblement of mechanical per- 
formances and abstentions, surely. Where 
is the true Sabbath, O soul of man, which, 
unless the soul do keep, it shall by no 
means see the Father ? ** v 

*K * * eS 

Jesus never opposed, either by his teach- 
ing or example, the setting apart one day 
in seven for spiritual worship; but he was 
acutely aware of the danger of a dividing 
line being drawn between the one day and 
the other six, making the Sabbath the day, 
pre-eminently, of observance, and the 


others days of comparative non-observance. — 


This danger, though not always arising in 
so sharply discernible a form, is yet a.very 


real one; it is the temptation, in a very - 


typical form, of that divided life of which 
we spoke already. If men donot attempt, 
with open eyes, to strike some compromise 
enabling them to fulfil their obligations 
towards God while following their own 
bent in so-called secular matters, there is 
yet nothing more familiar to the observer 
than the spectacle of a man’s real, though 
ineffectual, striving for better things, 
counteracted and overborne by the lures 
and snares of the world. Such a one 


-desires—with what anguish, what hot 


tears, what bitter shames !—to *‘ keep ** 
the Sabbath in the higher sense, to sur- 
render, ¢.e., heart and sonl and mind. to 


the blessed and tranquillising influence — 
tof God; yet when he would fix his gaze 
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upon the Father, and in His light would see 
light, he can behold nothing but the 
flickering; torturing, iridescent ignis 
fatuus of his wayward desires. He cannot 
“*keep the Sabbath ’” because he cannot 
‘bring his daily life into harmony with his 
intermittent ideals: One thinks at once 
of the classical and extreme instance of this 
tragedy of the divided life, the cry ‘‘ I my- 
self with the mind serve the law of God; but 
with the flesh the law of sin’’—an appal- 
ling conclusion, and pardonable only to a 
mind temporarily bordering upon distrac- 
tion! Such divided service is essentially and 
inherently impossible ;- let us understand 
that by repeated and habitual unfaithful- 
ness ‘to what we acknowledge to be right 
in the Sabbath mood, we are creating 
between ourselves and God a gulf which 
nothing save a miracle of grace may avail, 
at long last, and after who can tell what 
sorrows, to bridge over. 
The object of the true Sabbath should 
be no other than the hallowing of all time 
and all existence ; it should be to generate 
influences and determinations which will 
go far beyond the hour that gave them 
birth ; it should make us see the Father, 
not in the stillness of the hour of worship 
only, but in the activities, the struggles, 
the joys, and sufferings of the life that 
nowis. So, then, toSabbatise the Sabbath, 
if we may transpose the phrase from the 
dialect of an epoch into the universal 
idiom, is nothing less than to make religion 
real, overflowing the prosaic dykes, tran- 
scending the narrow boundaries whch 
would confine it to the performance of 
ceremonial devotions, the recital of formu- 
laries, or even the theoretical acknowledg- 
ment of the beauty of holiness: 

Moreover, is not the Jewish Sabbath, 
with its meagre ideal of a temporary sur- 
cease from manual toil, only a symbol 
expressive of man’s perennial aspiration, 
however dimly realised by himself—ideal 
rest and peace in God? As the true Sab- 
bath truly kept will consecrate all our 
powers to God’s service, so it will fill us 
with a spiritual restfulness which will not 
remain confined to the one day, but flood 
all days, yea, all our life. We shall face 
the unquietness and tumult of the world, 
its anxieties and temptations, its threats 
and show, its bids and scorns, with a Sab- 
bath peace in our hearts. If we have 
indeed made the Most High our habita- 
tion we shall not be afraid of evil tidings. 
There may be storm and vicissitude, cata- 
elysm and upheaval without ; but in the 
soul of the godly it is Sabbath always. 

Jesus saith, ‘‘ Ye have heard that it 
was said to them of old time, Remember 
‘the Sabbath day, to keep it holy; in it 
thou shalt do no manner of work: But 
I say unto you, So keep the Sabbath that 
‘it may be to you, not the cessation from 

‘labour only, but a beginning rather of 
_-holy energies, a consecration of life, a 
vision of the Father, a fountain of which 
he that drinketh shall know no baser thirst, 
a calm and healing breath blown from 
eternity upon the fevered brows of time. 
O ye affiicted and beset with dragging 
-eares and turbulent desires and mocking 
dreams and tear-dimmed memories, hope, 
for the day of the Lord is at hand: Not 
a day of loud rejoicings and jubilant 
_triumph and exultant cries of ecstasy ; 
but the day of the Lord is a Sabbath day, 
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when the sin that stained and the burden 
that oppressed will stain and oppress no 
longer. and every tear shall be wiped away, 
and every hurt be healed, and humanity— 
tired and fretful child—be hushed to rest 
against the brooding, loving heart of God.’* 
J. WARSCHAUER; 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN 


ot 
THE ENCHANTRESS. 


Long, long ago,when God was making the 
world, after the foundations were laid and 
His masons had built up the walls, after 
the beams of the roof were fixed and the 
dome completed, He sought from among 
the Spirits who served Him an artificer who 
should adorn it and make it a beautiful 
abode for His creatures, and such as would 
remind them of Him; First arose Vulcan, 
Master of Fire, a Titan, who lay slumbering 
in a vast cavern below the earth, and when 
he came forth his tread shook the wilderness. 
He betook him to his forge, where he 
welded the iron on his anvil with ringing 
blows which resounded against the vault 
of the heavens. He piled the mountains 
to the sky, and hammered and wrought 
their surface into the shape of the Hand of 
God spread out and grasping the world, 
even as a pomegranate in the hand of a man, 
so that all who beheld might think of 
Him who is the Upholder, Then God 
said the work of the Master of Fire was 
good and great in the sight of the angels and 
archangels ; yet withal it sufficed not, for 
the tender green things that were coming 
would be struck dumb with amazement, 
and lack comfort, and die smitten with 
parching thirst. 

Then rose another mighty Power from 
the sea, and offered to perfect the work that 
was thus begun, and vouched that he would 
provide that no living creature should need 
to die of thirst. And God said, Yea, and 
he went. He ascended to the summits of 
the mountains which the Master of Fire 
had built, and there began his labours. He 
swept down their sides in an irresistible 
flood, planing off the fearful jagged rocks, 
and graving the smooth surface with 
strange rifts and characters ; then, carry- 
ing away in his mighty handsall the dust 
and chippings of his sculpture, he cast 
them into the valleys, filling up their 
depressions until they were like level 
lakes of soil in which herb and tree might 
grow. Thus wrought Aquarius, the 
Master of the Waters, and when he had 
finished, the pattern on the level branching 
plain portrayed the open Hand of God the 
Giver. 

Then God said that it was good, but that 
it sufficed not, for that the homes of His 
children would not be safe on the banks of 
the masterful rivers, and their hearts 
would quail at the thunder of the mighty 
waters. 

And now, to amend the labours of his 
brother artificers shone Sol from the arch 
of the heavens with all the fervour of his 
light and heat: The grim, colossal deeds 
of the earth-giants’ glowed in his beams, 
both the Grasping Hand on the mountains 
and the Open Hand on the plains, whereat 
Sol rejoiced at his triumph: 

And God said that if was good, but 
that the eyes of his children must needs 
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be made of agate to withstand the exces- 
sive splendour: And He waited still for 
the skilful artificer who could perfect the 
House of Life: He waited, and no one 
could be found to do this needful service ; 
but at length, at the breaking of the day 
there appeared on the face of the waters a 
womanly figure of mist, which crept to 
the feet of the mountains, and spread a 
grey veil abroad to mitigate the 
blinding glory of the sun, as a mother 
does to shield the eyes of her sleep- 
ing child. Behind her flowed an endless 
robe of rainbow colours, and the rod of the 
rain was in her right hand and the harp of 
the winds in her left. Now, she wrought 
not with tools of hand, but by touch or 
word as a magician., ‘‘ Iwill adorn thine 
earth, Lord God,’’ said she; ‘‘ and make 
it comely as a garden and a place of health- 
ful toil and blessed rest for all Thy children 
for ever. The tender green thing shall 
not fear to live, and the hearts of the feeble 
shall not be oppressed. The very butter- 
flies shall be safe in their day, yet heroes 
shall shout in the battle by reason of the 
strong breath of my soul within them: 
And the Lord said, Yea: And she went 
forth and wrought after the Masters of Fire 
and Water, and Sunlight. She plaited a 
soft blue shoulder-cloth and wrapped it 
round the mountains to make them look 
landlier ; she taught the great waters to 
whisper, and invented the lesser rain ; she 
unravelled the stiff, black shadows,and sent 
them like breath through the trees, and 
forthwith, amid a hundred glad, fresh 
scenes the host of the Children of God 
appeared. The lizards crept out on the 
sunny rocks, and clouds of birds beat up on 
the wind, and the shooting seeds covered the 
plains with grass, and the thirst-scorched 
hills drank deep of the rain, and the plough- 
man whistled to his team down the furrow; 
and pink-blossomed orchards gave promise 
of fruit, and vineyard and olive yard 
yielded their crops, and barley and wheat 
harvest summoned the reaper, and 
mariners hoisted their sails and put out on 
to the deep. Thus, through all the four 
seasons wrought this spirit, singing to the 
joys and industries of the Children of the 
Earth, and painting throughout a picture 
which, fading ever, was ever renewed—a 
picture of light on the mountain, a picture 
of life on the plain. But it was another 
design than that which the spixits of fire 
and water had wrought, for as the sun- 
beams fell across it, behold, the pattern 
of the Heart of God ! 

Then did God pronounce the work to be 
very good, for the earth was now made fit, 
alike by summer and winter. to be the house 
of Life. And He appointed that skilful 
spirit to remain on the earth evermore to 
encourage the healthful labours of His 
children, and to remind them by the sign 
of the heart of His goodwill to them all. 
Such was His behest tothe great Enchan- 
tress, whose name no man knows, but 
whom we call The Weather. 

H: M.-L; 


Tue only faith which is indispensable 
is fidelity. The open vision, the conscious 
sense of God—these are not duties, but 
blessings. Happy is he to whom they 
come, and great is his responsibility —G: 
S. Merriam: | 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BRAHMO SAMAJ. 

On Saturday and Sunday last a little 
company of Brabmos, together with a 
few English friends, met together in Essex 
Hall to celebrate the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the Brahmo Samaj of India. 
The meeting on Saturday evening opened 
with a brief devotional service by Mr. B. 
_C. Guosu, M.A., who afterwards gave an 
address on * The Relation of Religion to 
Morality,” which was followed by discus- 
sion. It was their custom, he said, always 
to devote some time at their anniversaries 
to such discussion of fundamental ques- 
tions of religious life: On Sunday morn- 
ing religious service was held, conducted 
by Mr. V. A. Suxatrankar, B.A., the 
Indian student at present at Manchester 
College, Oxford, ard in the afternoon a 
conference was held, over which the Rey. 
~W. CoreLanp Bowie presided, when Mr. 
B. C. GuosH gave an address on * Unit- 


arianism and the Brahmo Samaj.’’ 
At this meeting a resolution was 
passed, on the motion of Professor 


P. C. Ray, of the Presidency College, 
Caleutta, gratefully acknowledging the 
sympathy and help extended by the Unit- 
_arians of this country to the members of 
the Brahmo Samaj, and another resolu- 
tion commemorating the late Rev. R; A. 
Armstrong, and acknowledging how 
deeply earnest religious thinkers in India 
were indebted to him for his book, “Ged 
and the Soul.” The celebration was con- 
cluded with a further religious service after 
tea: 
~ It was, as we have said, only: a little 
company that came together for this 
simple, unostentatious commemoration in 
London, but to them also the o!d saying 
may be truly applied, that “where two or 
three are met together” in the name of a 
great ideal, there the holy, quickening 
Spirit will be in their midst. And the 
thoughts of this little knot of friends in a 
distant land doubtless travelled, as they 
communed together, to their own country, 
where, during the past weeks, greater 
gatherings have been held, in Calcutta, 
beginning on Saturday, January 14, and 
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concluding on that same Sunday on 
which they were met. This greater cele- 
bration of the Brahmo Samaj, in the 
city of its birth, was marked by a variety 
of meetings, public and private, beginning 
with prayers in Brahmo families and 
students’ lodges, and including various 
services of devotion, lectures and preach- 
ing, singing processions through the 
streets, and special meetings for women, 
while several institutions, educational and 
religious, connected with the Society, bad 

their special annual meetings. 

This is the great annual religious festi- 
val of our Indian brethren, similar in 
many ways to our Whitsuntide meetings, 
for the strengthening of the bonds of 
religious fellowship, and the renewal of 
consecration to the spiritual life of wor- 
ship and service. The actual anniversary 
celebrated is that of the opening, on 
January 1830, cf the first House of 
Prayer for the members of the Brahmo 
Samaj in Calcutta. The Society itself, 
inaugurated by the RazaH RamMonHuN 
Roy, as a purely native Theistic move- 
ment, is somewhat older, dating from the 
first meeting, on August 28, 1828; but 
the anniversary of the opening of the 
first building is now generally observed as 
that of the Brahmo Samaj itselt. 

The trust deed of that building contains 
a notable declaration of the ideal of the 
Brahmo Samaj. It is dedicated to the 
worship of the One Eternal God, of 
whom no image may be tolerated, and in 
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whose service no living thing may be 
sacrificed. No idolatrous observance may 
be permitted, but neither is any attack 
allowed in the teaching there upon the 
objects or modes of worship of any other 
people. In “conducting worship nothing 
is to be allowed that hes not “a tendency 
to the promotion of the contemplation of 
the Author and Preserver of the Universe, 
to the promotion of charity, morality, 
piety, benevolence, virtue, and the 
strengthening the bonds of union between 
men of all religious persuasions and 
creeds,’” 

RamMmouuN Roy died while on a visit 
to this country in 1833, and for a time 
the Theistic movement did not make great 


progress. Then arose a new leader of 
commanding personality in Kusrus 


CuunpEr Sen, and since his death there 
have been not a few faithful servants of 
the truth: Of unhappy divisions we do 
not speak here. When the late FrercuEr 
WILLIAMS was in India he had good hope 
of a new spirit of unity, and progressive 
religious life. Recently there have been 
signs of distinct progress in the move- 
ment, and not least among them the 
extended «missionary tours of Mr. V. R: 
SuinpE and Mr. H. C. Sarkar, who were 
both formerly Brahmo students at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, and whose career 
we watch with the deepest interest. 
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May the bonds which unite us in 
spititual worship of the Eternal, and in 
faithful service of all human needs, be 
continually strengthened, that both here 
and in India we may be found more 
faithful servants of the Truth. 
eS 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED IN RUSSIA: 

Sunpay, January 22, is a day to be 
ever memorable in Russia’s history, and 
sacred for the sake of its martyrs of 
humanity, the peaceful crowd of the 
workers of St. Petersburg who pressed 
towards the palace of the Tsars They 
were animated with a faith which events 
falsified—faith in their tyrant. ‘They 
went to present their claim of rights—to 
ask for redress of cruel wrongs—believing 
that the Little Father would receive it at 
their handsand answerthem. They went, 
accompanied by their wives and children. 
The answer came, Suddenly, and without 
warning the savage massacre began. 
These men, these women, guilty of no 
crime save asxing the right to live and 
the means of life, were charged and 
trampled and mangled by the troops. 
Some regiments, rumour tells us, refused 
the bloody work. To them all honour. . 
In the spreading of that spirit of dis- 
ovedience to evil commands lies hope. 
But. sufficient troops were found for 
the slaughter, and the terrible work of 
repression was carried out. ‘To the victims 
the world has offered a fierce pity, though 
indeed their doom is gentle compared with 
that of those who remain, and those who 
these many years have preceded them to 
death, exile, or to madness. But as those 
unarmed, unaggressive workers were mowed 
down before the Winter Palace another 
falling was taking place. In spite of all 
misery and misrule the Russian people 
have held an obstinate faith in the Tsar, 
who was to them half-divine. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the land the 
news of that Sunday’s treachery will fly, 
and where it reaches the hearts of men it 
will change their thought till they speak 
no longer of their Tsar with veneration, 
but in words of execration. Misplaced 
trust in the throne has alone sufficed to 
maintain its despotism, and this trust is 
stricken to the death. ; 

Yet only through many toils and suffer- 
ings can the people achieve its triumph: 
For a few days men thought of Revolu- 
tion as the immediate issue, and of the 
speedy overtura of the autocracy. Already 
we are told of a St. Petersburg returned 


to its normal gaiety, of recalcitrant work- 


men returned to their accustomed servi- 
tude: And now comes the report of 
Wednesday’s solemn farce, when the Tsar 
commanded a deputation of the workmen 
t> his presence, and having reproved them 
for the crime of coming on Sunday week 
“as a rebel mob,” to declare their wants, 
deceived by traitors and enemies of the 


Tg0g. 


' pardoned their transgression! 
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Fatherland, told them that the massacre 
which followed was inevitable, and—— 
The strike 
movement, however, was no _ local 
rising’; it has spread rapidly to the 
ancient capital and to the great towns 
of .the empire, and in many places, 
especially in Poland, is still active and 
menacing. Tue massacre of January 22 
repeats itself, if on a smaller scale, in all 
these centres. But it is already obvious 
that for the present the forces of oppres- 
sion'are in the ascendant, Popular move- 
ments are crushed, workmen are driven 


‘“by-cold and hunger back to their life of 


toil. There have been many strikes before 
this one, and they have been suppressed 
as this is being suppressed—for the 
moment. . 

We cannot believe, and we need not 


believe, that the events of last week 


‘hand freedom of thought and action, on 


will be forgotten or lost. We have 
witnessed a strike; but it is more than 
a strike. We behold the self-conscious 
uprising of a people. A great hope is 
come to life in Russia and.in Kurope, 
a mighty kindling of faith in the solidarity 
of the workers and of humanity, Tor 
what is perhaps of all most significant, is 
the union of ideas which too cften have 
been kept separate. The movement in 
Russia is political and economic, aimed 
equally against imperialism, priesthood, 
‘and capitalism, demanding on the one 


the other the means of a humane liveli- 
hood, That Sunday massacre will weld 
these more indissolubly into one. Those 
thousands of proletarian victims do tra- 
gically voice the claims of the poorest. 
Tf we would not see our brethren cruelly 
done to death, we must care for it that 
the life they liye be, indeed, worth human 
living. | 
These things seem to have come to pass 
jin Russia—faith in the Tsar broken, faith 
in the people coming to its strength. 
But the effects are felt far beyond the 
limits of a single land. In London and 
‘throughout England the thrill of a great 
hope has come. This is equally true for 
Paris and for France. Cautious members 
of the ruling class may protest against 
describing the, conduct of their ally as 
‘human’; but this hardly affects the 
-eherus of shame which is everywhere 
rising up. It is true also for Rome and 
for Italy, although where the people 
demonstrate in sympathy with their 
‘Russian comrades they are dispersed by 
Italian troops. But that does not check 
the sympathy. In every nation it is the 
same; the people and their spiritual 
leaders; men eminent in literature, in 
science, in art, are aroused to enthusiasm 
for the sufferers and the strugglers in 
Russia. Public meetings are being held 
in the cities, and in private gatherings the 
needs of the Revolution are warmly can- 


vassed. How many are the unknown 
towns throughout the world where little 
groups of men have kept the faith Mazzin1 


taught, and are banded tcgether for 
mutual help, proud in possessing a banner 
inscribed with words of co-operation and 
fellowship. These banners they unfurl 
to-day; this faith they hold more radi- 
antly clear. The voice of humanity has 
sounded, and the voice of humanity 


responds. 


And because this is so, things cannot 
return to their old stagnation in Russia. 


The fight there is stern, and may be 
lohg. But the cause of Russia is the 
cause of Europe, and there are many ways 
in which the people of Europe can help 
their brethren in their need. 
these no way is more 
augmenting those funds which are ‘already 
being raised for the reiief of the fallen and 
the support 
assistance is needed. 
chiefly as an expression of the growing 
sense of solidarity, a faith in that union 
which is forming, union first of a]l classes 
in Russia which are not parasitic and 
predatory, union further of nation with 
nation. Tais consciousness of the common 
humanity of the world’s workers must 
confirm the people of Russia in their 
hard, g'orious revolt against an effete 
and cruel despotism. 


Among 
practical than 


Materia] 
It will be powerful 


of the people. 


THE UNEMPLOYEDs#* 


ONcE more this winter the regular numbers 
of the unemployed have been swollen to 
such an extent as to attract serious public 
attention to a problem never entirely 
absent from us, and frequently acute. 
Before me as I write is the report of the 
Commission of Inquiry into the subject of 
the unemployed held in Liverpool in 1894, 
and signed, among others, by our leader 
whom we have so recently lost, Richard A. 
Armstrong. 
breakdown of the industrial system, the 
same 
upon us, and to prevent wholesale starva- 
tion, urgent relief funds 
hurriedly improvised, and the old tem- 
porary and unsatisfactory shelving of the 
difficulty has perforce to be adopted. 


And now, in 1904, the same 
utter failure of the Poor Law is 
have to be 
The named 


pamphlets and articles 


|below have this in common: they are 
moderate, carefully argued attempts once 
more to formulate proposals which will 
permanently change the conditions which | 
produce these recurring industrial crises, 


these failures of society to organise itself 
aright. 

The number of men, women, and 
children already “in the coils of hunger 
and despair” Mr. Keir Hardie estimated in 


November last at 2,250,000. During 
**<The Unemployed Problem.” J. Keir 
Hardie, M.P. 


“The Worker’s Hell, and the Way Out.” 'T. 
D. Benson, 

* Dealing with the Unemployed.” 
Hardie. “ XIX. Century,” Jan, 1905, 

“Tho Problem of the Unemployed.” 


J. Weir 


Cs ki 


-G. Masterman. * Independent Review,’ Jan. 


1905. 
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December this number must have consider- 
ably increased. From 700,000 to 800,000 
men able, and for the most part willing to 
work, were unable to find opportunity to 
produce the necessaries of life for them- 
selves and their families, and to provide 
a surplus for others. 

Side by side with this is the accepted 
fact that some ten million more of the 
population of Great Britain are existing 
without a sufficiency of the necessaries of 
hfe, which the labour of those at present 
unemployed might in some measure have 
assisted In providing. 

Is it necessary further to dwell on the 
lamentable failure of industrial and 
economic arrangements which result in a 
deadlock, with such fearful consequences 
to human life and happiness? Mr. 
Hardie puts it very well :— 

They lack food and clothing, shelter for 
themselves and their children, they have tho 
skill and the strength and the will to pro- 
duce all this, but in all our wondrous 
civilisation no man has yet been found to tell 
us how capable, honest men may be assured 
of a livelihood in return for their work, 

This estimate will probably be ques- 
tioned by some who are disposed to say 
the difficulty is that these men have not 
the skill and the strength and the will 
sufficient, and that there lies the whole 
difficulty. This point is not dealt with 
at any great length in the pamphlets and 
articles in question except in the one by 
Mr. Benson. He points out, as regards 
one oft-repeated explanation of the cause 
of poverty and unemployment, drunken- 
ness, that the percentage of unemploy- 
ment owing to drink is estimated, aceording 
to Mr. Charles Booth, at 14 per cent., and 
in America at 11 per cent.; while the 
total percentage owing to personal mis- 
conduct is 18 per cent. in England, and 
21 per cent. in America, And he pro- 
ceeds :— 

If we admit that the unemployed, as a rule, 
are the least efficiont part of the workers, it 
only removes the question one stage further 
back, and leads to the question, why are there 
so many inefficient ? When we con- 


‘sider that in London alone there are 316,060 


in chronic want, and a million and a half 
whose earnings are below a guinea a week, 
it is matter forsurprise that there are so few 
whose personal conduct is responsible for 
their state of unemployment. 


Mr. Masterman in his article touches 
the same note :— 

It is alike grotesque and pitiful elaborately 
to produce with all the resources of civilisa- 
tion a half-starved race, charged with some 
kind of vague mental culture, which can be 
guaranteed, with infallible prophecy, to 
develop into a menacing class in the future. 
. . . The vicious cirele must somewhere 
be broken. 

Without going further into the question 
in detail, it is atleast certain that the 
conditions of life in most of our great 
cities, and the means at the disposal of 
quite one-third of the population, are so 
unfavourable, so insufficient, that the 
results of impaired efficiency, weakencd 
frames, clouded intellects are inevitable. 

Granted, then, for the time that the 
whole problem of unemployment is, as 
regards a very large part of it, the diffi- 
culty of finding work for those who are 
not quite as capable, as efficient, how 
best can the problem be solved, or 
if this is too much to look for, how 


78 
can the existing state of things be best 
remedied ? 

The pamphlets and articles are almost 
at one in this respect. Mr. Keir Hardie 
points out very clearly the existing 
powers of the Guardians of the Poor, 
confirmed in 1893. by Sir Henry Fowler 
in the House of Commons, powers to 
purchase or rent land not exceeding 50 
acres of land for each parish, to employ 
thereon, or to open workshops for, desti- 
tute able-bodied persons, and to pay such 
persons reasonable wages fer their labour. 

How few Boards of Guardians avail 
themselves of these powers? The rate- 
payers’ influence is strong upon most of 
them, and even when they have showh 
desire to put these powers into force, the 
Local Government Board has often 
efrectually put obstacles in the way. Yet 
what can be clearer than the intention of 
the Acts of Elizabeth and George HI., 
that when the poor were unable to obtain 
work, work should be found for them; 
and the Act of Hlizabeth says: “If you 
be found negligent, or shall fail to meet 
once a month to confer together for the 
_ purpose aforesaid, then you are to forfeit 
20s. apiece for every month that you shall 
be found remiss or careless therein.’’ 
The reason of such refusal is clear: not 
only would such use of land and opening 
of workshops interfere with existing in- 
terests of cultivators and manufacturers, 
but it would remoye from the labour 
market the pressure of those seeking work, 
which is required to enable employers of 
labour to obtain these supplies of labour 
at a rate little above the actual cost of 
living. 

Mr. Benson is most clear on this point. 
He quotes Mr. Charles Booth, who says: 
“ Qur modern system of industry will not 
work without some unemployed margin, 
some reserve of labour.’® And Mr. Ben- 
son goes on :— 


Unless the manufacturer snd farmer have a 
number of unemployed to call on when trade 
becomes brisk, and an army of unemployed 
into which to discharge their workers when 
trade is slack, the prospect of making profit 
would benil. It is the hunger and starvation 
of the workers which give the victory to the 
employer. 


F-T am unable to follow Mr. Benson in 
the whole of his argument on this point 
(page 5). He claims that in the absence 
of any unemployed the workers could 
make their own terms; and ‘‘capital 
would cease to bear interest, and land 
would cease to earn rent.’* Surely not; 
because land and capital, being both 
essential to production, and necessary to 
labour, must, if they are to be used by 
labour, be remunerated, But Mr. Benson 
is right so far, that it is this surplus 
labour always seeking employment which 
enables land and capital to extort undue 
toll for their own use from labour. 
Reverse the conditions, and the power 
passes to labour: Now we can see why 
existing powers are not used by the 
Guardians of the Poor. 

Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Masterman 
are alike in their desire to sce a distinct 
Ministry of Labour. Mr. Keir Hardie 
says, “he would be expected to keep 
watch on the state of trade, and make 
the necessary arrangements for meeting a 
period of depression.*» ; ; ; §{His de- 
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public works of utility requiring to be 
done.” These would include reclamation 
of waste lands and foreshore, afforesta- 
tion, building harbours of refuge, making 
new roads, and the like. Mr. Masterman 
uses almost the same language, and adds, 
‘“« The fundamental qualification would be, 
that the work should be itself production, 
not the mere blind creation of a blind and 
random toil.’? 

All these writers advocate the develop- 
ment of agricultural land by an increased 
employment of labour upon it, though 
Mr. Hardie, in his article in the Nzne- 
teenth Century, seems to cons‘der labcur 
colonies of doubtful value: His objec- 
tions would, however, evidently be met 
by a differentiation in the type of colonies, 
and the labour which was sent to each. 

Mr. Hardie enters at considerable length 
into the economic soundness of the scheme 
he advocates, details which are evidently 
well thought out, and moderately stated, 
and impress themselves upon the reader 
as sober estimates of possibilities. They 


cannot, however, be entered upon here. 


Both pamphlets advocate the adoption of 
eight hours a3 the statutory working 
day. Mr. Hardie estimates that such a 
reform in the carrying trades alone would 
mean the employment of 300,000 more 
men ; and Mr. Benson, with ample warrant, 
states that ‘‘any permanent improvement 
of wages, hours of labour, in any trade, 
has always been followed by a marked 
improvement in the condition and habits 
of the worker.” 

Both Mr. Hardie and Mr. Masterman 
argus that the formation of a Labour 
Bureau, ot, as the latter calls it, a Labour 
Reservoir, is an indispensable part of the 
arrangements necessary, and Mr. Keir 
Hardie strongly supports the creation of a 
new local authority to deal especially 
with those and similar duties, a departure, 
it seems to me, from true democratic prin- 
ciples in which I am unable to follow him. 
li the Guardians are, for various reasons, 
considered unsatisfactory, the additional 
powers granted to town, county, and dis- 
trict. councils will add to the importance 
of these directly elected bodies, and ensure 
more public attention and greater efficiency. 

Both pamphleteers are fully alive to the 
tremendous increase in the demand for 
necessaries, and consequently in the de- 
mand for labour which the improved con- 
diticns, the increased spending power on 
the part of so large an army of workers 
would necessarily bring—so that the pro- 
blem would tend to solve itself, once started 
on the right lines: Space, however, for- 
bids quotations on this point. I will close 
with a sentence from Mr. Masterman’s 
article, which is amply enforced in both 
pamphlets :— 

The method must be national, dealing with 
the problem as a whole, combining local 
direction and initiative with a general attempt 
at solution, and the supervision of some cen- 
tral body. It must mean a firm grasp of the 
necessities of the problem, and a deliberate 
determination that the problem shall be solved, 


Ifthe people of this country are resolved 
that this firm grasp shall be taken, then 
the problem is already solved, for the 
meaus of solving it are amply before us in 
the documents considered. 

RICHARD Honmdon® 


{ the truth that to separate the threads 1 was 


partment would suggest great national | THE REV. CHARLES HARGROVE’S | 


MISSION TO AUSTRALASIA. | 


WELCOME HOME MEETING: 


Tue President and members of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and many other friends, joined in giving a 
very cordial welcome to the Rev, Charles 
Hargrove, at a meeting held at Essex Hall 
on Tuesday evening. Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
grove reached home again, on the comple- 
tion ef his mission to the Unitarians of 
Australasia, on Saturday evening, Dee. 17, 
having returned by way of America, but 
the Association’s meeting of weleome in 
London had naturally to wait until the 


paramount claims of Leeds had first been 


satisfied, and the Christmas season with 
its many home engagements was well 
over. Mr. Hargrove completed, in last 
week’s InquirER, the series of twelve 
letters, in which he has given a record 
of his journey. 

The meeting on Tucsday evening was 
in every way ‘successful, and was | greatly 
enjoyed. Essex Hall was well filled, and 
about the platform was decorated with 
palms and flowers. After an hour’s conversa- 
zione the chair was taken by the President, 
the Right Hon. William Kenrick, who was 
accompanied on the platform by Mrs, 
Kenrick, Mr. and Mrs. Hargrove, Mrs. 
Russel Martineau, Mr. W. Arthur Sharpe 
(ex-President), and other members of the 
Executive. Letters expressing regret at 
their inability to attend had been received 
from the following :—Sir J. T. Brunner, 
Sir Edwin and Lady Durning-Lawrence, 
Messrs. James Beale, E. Clephan, TT: 
Grosvenor Lee, G. H. Leigh, F. M. Lupton 
(Chairman of the Mill TH Chapel Trus- 
tees), Basil Martineau, and John Warren, 
the Rev. James Harwood (Chairman of 
the Foreign Mission Sub-Committee), and 
many others. 

The CuarrMAN, in opening the proceed 
ings, said that he was probably a stranger 
to many of those present, but he was not 
a stranger to that place. He remembered 
being there many years ago, and the 
preaching of the Rev. Thomas Madge: 
The structure had indeed been altered, 
but doubtless the principles these main- 
tained were the same. They wére met to 
congratulate Mr. Hargrove on his safe 


return, and he moved the following reso- 


lution a welcome :— 


That this meeting of Unitarians cordially 
welcomes the Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., 
on his return from his tour in Australasia, a 
tour which we hope and believe will prove of 
permanent value in binding us and our 
Colonial brethren in closer ties of fellowship, 
and in more effective work for the cause we 
hold dear. 

Congratulating’ourselves, and the congrega- 
tion of Mill Hill, Leeds, on the safe return 


of their beloved minister, we especially beg © 


to thank the congregation for kindly con- 


senting to his absence from them during so 


long a period. 

The position of their body, Mr. Fe, 
grove would no doubt tell them, was not 
different in Australia from what it was in 
this country. They were always a small 
minority, and as they believed they held the 
truth, that was not altogether satisfactory. 
If they asked for the reason, it was, he 
thought, partly because the corruptions of 
Chiistianity were so closely woven 
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a matter of no little difficulty: it had 
occupied, and would occupy, a long time. 
Then he said, and he believed it was 


-true—Mr: Augustus Birrell said it the 


other day—that there were as many Unit- 


- arilans outside the body as within its 


ranks. And ‘if they asked why those 
people did not openly join them, he should 
say that the force of old associations 
would account for much; and perhaps 
their puritanical system of worship did 
not attract people: Coleridge said they 
did not win heaven by logic, nor was re- 
ligion fostered altogether by logic, but by 
the emotions, and his own view was that 
they had too much neglected music and 
the arts by which emotion is expressed. 
But the main reason, after all, though it 
might seem paradoxical, was, he thought, 
that questions of dogma had lost their 
importance. Where people found the 
spirit of religion in the old Church, they 
were content still to worship there: It 
could, indeed; be only a_ provisional 
arrangement. Sooner or later they must 
come out, or change the church in which 
they remained: 

There were many signs in the world of 
religious thought of progress towards that 
end. It was not a time of religious in- 
difference, but of anxious inquiry, of 
courageous thought and outspoken words— 
of fear and retrogression, indeed, on one 
side, but not a time in which people accepted 
conventional ideas of old and worn-out 
formule. They could recognise this in 
reading the daily ‘press, and as one piece 
of weighty evidence he cited the great 
influence and success of the Hrbbert Journal, 
of which the circulation had steadily in- 
creased, and which drew its articles from 
widely different sources. There was no 
topic of religious thought that was not 
boldly and reverently discussed in its 
pages, as thoughts of diverse men con- 
nected with diverse religious communions 
found an opportunity of giving them 
expression: 

Mr. Kenrick then cited a number of 
titles of articles which appeared in the 
Hibbert, as showing how wide the area of 
discussion was. He believed in such dis- 
cussion carried on temperately and gravely, 
and held that the result would be a 
common term of agreement. The dream 
of a universal Christian Church had been 
entertained by saintly men of every age, 
‘and among them by Dr. Martineau. They 
would be glad to hear from Mr. Hargrove 
-what indications of progress he had found 
on the other side of the world. _ 

‘The resolution was seconded by Mr. 
W: ArrHuR SHARPE, and very cordially 
‘passed, 

- The Rev. Coartes HarcGrove, in re- 
sponding, gave a delightful address, full of 
interesting narrative and not a little 
humour, which exactly suited the occasion 
‘and the temper of his audience: A map 
of Australasia had been hung at the back 
‘of the platform, and on this he was able 
to point out the course of his journey, 
while he re-told some of the story more 
fully recorded in the first ten of his letters 
in Tue Inquirer. It was very difficult, 
he said; to know what to say on that 
occasion: He was like a man who had 
swallowed a cyclopedia, and was suffering 


. from indigestion: He should be glad some 


time to give lectures on the several 


— 


countries he had visited, but that evening 
he must speak especially of his mission 
as representative of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. It was no small 
honour to travel through the Colonies as 
representative of the Unitarian body, and 
everywhere he had been received with the 
warmest welcome on that account. 

Before proceeding with his narrative he 
could not refrain from alluding to one 
who, he said, was first, and rightly first, 
thought of for that mission, ene with 
special ability, not only as a preacher, 
but as an exponent of high religion, which 
would have given his thought great weight 
wherever he went; They must be thankful 
that Mr. Armstrong did not go, since, as 
they now saw, he might have died out 
there far from all his friends. 

Mr. Hargrove then told of various ex- 
periences in his journey, from the first 
landing at Fremantle, for Perth, in 
Western Australia (the land of “ Wait 
Awhile,’’ as they themselves confessed), 
through his visits to Adelaide and Mel- 
bourne, to Launceston and Hobart in 
Tasmania, and thence to Sydney and 
Brisbane, and from Sydney to New 
Zealand. Then he told of our Church at 
Auckland, and what he found at Welling- 
ton, Christchurch, and Dunedin, and then 
of his final departure from Auckland, on 
the way home. 

Speaking of his lecturing and preach- 
ing, he said he was afraid that people 
were constantly disappointed, because 
there, as in America, they were like the 
Athenians, constantly eager for some new 
thing; and he had nothing new, no new 
revelation or discovery, to take to them. 
He had simply declared the old truths of 
religion, as he believed it was in the teach- 
ing of Jesus himself, and that was not 
sufficiently exciting or attractive for the 
people: iverywhere he had met theoso- 
phists and spiritualists; but while he 
could not object to their presence, and 
did not attack them, for he had not gone 
out to preach against them any more than 
against Trinitarians, they were not to be 
relied on as supporters of a Unitarian 
Church. 

Of Adelaide Mr. Hargrove spoke with a 
special warmth of gratitude. The church 
there seemed to him most like home, like 
one of their old-established congregations, 
and it was delightful to see so many 
young people in the congregation: They 
were happy in their minister, the Rev. 
John Reid, and in the presence of the 
venerable Rev. J.C. Woods, who had been 
the first minister of their church. It was 
due to the friends at Adelaide to gratefully 
record their generous and warm-hearted 
hospitality, which had been extended 
beyond their own borders, insisting on 
paying the expense of Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
grove’s stay at Perth, and giving them 
their tickets to Melbourne, with first-class 
sleeping berths on the train. 

At Melbourne the church was not so 
prosperous as at Adelaide, though it had’a 
fine position in the city and in the 
congregation was Mr, Henry Giles Turner, 
who had been for more than fifty years 
in Melbourne, prominent in good works. 
His “ History of Victoria,” just published in 
two volumes, would be the standard work 
on the subject. The chief obstacle to 


religious indifference ; butit was a testimony 
to the respect that the Rey. R. H. Lambley 
had won in the city that he was able to 
secure so representative a platform for the 
welcome "meeting. There, side by side, 
were leading Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional ministers, and Dr. Strong, of the 
Australian Church: Dr. Rentoul, the 
Presbyterian, had been formerly the 
leader of the orthodox party in driving 
Dr. Strong from the body, but on that 
occasion he told Dr. Strong that he re- 
pented of what he then did, and he joined 
cordially in the welcome to the repre- 
sentative of the Unitarian Association. 

Sydney, Mr. Hargrove thought, might 
benefit more than any of the churches by 
a little sympathy and support from home, 
The congregation had had great troubles, 
for which he believed that the Rev. George 
Walters had been in no way to blame. He 
was working there in isolation with great 
devotion, doing, in his opinion, the best 
a man could do, They had a debt of 
£600, ‘which they were trying to meet by 
a bazaar, and for this they appealed for 
help. He hoped that friends in England 
would help, and thus show their sympathy. 

At Hobart, in Tasmania, and at Welling- 
ton, in New Zealand, he thought the time 
was ripe for sending out a minister, if the 
right man in each case could be found. 
They were greatly encouraged by the 
example of Auckland, where the Unitarian 
Church had been established only some 
four years ago, and, under the vigorous 
leadership of the Rev. W. Jellie, had now 
of its own accord declared itself inde- 
pendent. If only some of their aided 
churches at home could be touched by 
that spirit! They were by no means a 
wealthy people at Auckland—there was 
not a carriage in the congregation—but 
they were thoroughly in earnest. There, as 
at Adelaide, they had been received with 
the warmest and most generous hospitality, 
and when they left they felt that they were 
parting from dear friends, 

Speaking, in conclusion, of the needs of 
the churches in the Colonies, Mr. Har- 
grove said there was a good deal of talk 
about bringing the Colonies nearer ; and 
whatever might be their opinion on the 
measures to be adopted, they were all 
at one in the desire to keep their mighty 
Empire united. They would be doing 
something if they could bind the Unit- 
arlans of the Colonies more closely to the 
Unitarians of England, just as it was with 
their friends in America: The first need 
was that they Hnglish Unitarians should 
recognise that there were Unitarians in 
the Colonies, with the same faith, and the 
same difficulties as they themselves had to 
face; and, secondly, that they should give 
all the encouragement they could to the 
societies founded out there: It would be 
a great thing if they could get over the 
extraordinary sacerdotalism from which 
they suffered, in the idea that every little 
society must have a minister—and that 
if they could not get a minister, “‘they 
would have no one.’* Why should not a 
few people meet together, and if no one 
of them felt able to preach, then simply 
read a sermon, as Dr. Priestley recom- 
mended so earnestly more than a hundred 
years ago? As to what they asked, they 
would like a yearly visit from this 


success in Melbourne was not bigotry, but ; country, but that of course was impossible ; 
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yet he hoped that oecasionally some repre- 
sentative of the Unitariansat home might 
be sent out. Then they wanted ministers 
forWellington and Hobart, and they wanted 
sympathy and help at Sydney, for that debt 
of £600. The test of his visit, whether it 
had been worth while, would be in the 
faith and hope which came of it, The 
committee of Manchester College, he 
noticed, at the recent annual meeting, 
renewed the appeal often made, for men 
for the ministry; he never believed inthe 
want of money: it came, if there was the 
heart behind; but if there was lack of 
faith and earnestnessit was no use talking 
about ministers. Who. would want to be 


a minister, or give his sons to the ministry | 


of a body only half an earnest? He was 
struck during his journey with the difier- 
ence of their body from others, in that 
they had no missionaries, Yet they be- 
lieved they had the truth, the simplest, 
truest form of Christianity. Ought they 
not to send missionaries of that truth to 
those who need it? Their need was of 
ministers, men of faith, brave men, with 
capacity for work. There were plenty of 
such men in England. Why could they 
not be got for the ministry? That was 
the gravest question at the present 
moment for England and the Colonies 
alike. If he could turn the attention of 
their whole body to that question, why 
they had not what they needed, earnest, 
devoted men sufficient for that great 
work, his mission would be well repayed 
to them, and through them to the 
Colonies. 

At. the conclusion of Mr. Hargrove’s 
address, a cordial vote of thanks, moved 
by the Rev. W. G. Tarnant, and seconded 
by Mr. H. Cuatreitp CLARKE, was passed 
to him and to the President, and the 
meeting was brought to a close. 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 
AnnuaL Meretine. 

Tue annual business. meeting was held 
in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on 
Tuesday afternoon. In the absence of the 
President, Mr. J. R. Beard, through ill- 
ness, Lieut.-Colonel Pilcher occupied the 
chair. 

The report gave a fullaccount of last. year’s 
cel. bration of the Jubilee of the College, re- 
counting the growth of the movement, and 
the successful effort to secure a residence in 
Victoria Park, for the purchase and endow- 
ment of which it is hoped that £20,000 will 
be raised. An ‘eloquent passage from the 
jubilee sermon of the Rev. J. C, Street, on 
the ideal of the College, was also included in 
the report. As to the Fund and the Residence 
the report said :— 

“ The Fund now reaches the sum of £12,500, 
contributed by upwards of 700. subscribers, 
Satisfactory as the Committee feel this to be 
in view of the difficult position they have to 
face, much yet remains to be done before the 
desired result is reached. The number of 
subscribers to the fund represents but a smal] 
proportion of the membership of the churches 
for which the College works, and to all who 
have not yet responded, the Committee 
appeal for assistance in carrying into effect an 
object which has the strongest claims — to 
support. 

“Since its foundation 196 students have 
been trained for the ministry of the Unitarian 
and other non-subscribing churches by this 
College, of whom 99 are now in active 
ministerial work, Its intellectual status is 
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recognised by its inclusion among the college® 
connected with the Theological Faculty of the 
University of Manchester. To the past work 
of the College, accomplished under conditions 
of inadquate accommodation, and with means 
which have required the utmost economy in 
administration, the Committee point, as at 
once the best justification of the present 
appeal, and the best guarantee for the future 
usefulness of the College. 

“The Committee, with the assistance of 
their architects, Messrs. W. and G. Higgin- 
bottom, of Manchester, have made a careful 
examination of the newly acquired premises 
in Victoria Park. They are glad to be able to 
report that, though the cost of sanitary re- 
arrangements and general repairs and equip- 
ment will necessarily be substantial, the house 
isso well adapted for collegiate and residential 
purposes, that very slight structural alteration 
will be required. Tho Committee are in- 
formed that there is considerable demand for 
residential accommodation for Jay students 
attending classes at Owens College, and they 
hope to be able to provide such accommoda- 
tion for a small number of lay students 
Much remains to be done before the College 
can enter into occupation of the new premises, 
but it is hoped that this event may take place in 
time for the commencement of the next 
session.” 

The report recorded the settlement of Mr. 
Simon Jones, B.A., at Pontypridd, on the 
completion of his course last June, and gave 
the following list of the present students of 
the College :— 

Theological Senior: W. McLachlan, B.A-; 
Theological Junior : Kdward Thackray, B.A. ; 
At Owens College: Edward Morgan, Walter 
Short, Wm. McMullan, Samuel Evans Bowen, 
Wm. Thomas Davies, Albert Victor Grayson. 
Felix Holt, B.A. (Tate Scholar), is studying 
at Manchester College, Oxford. 

The following is the conclusion of the 
report :— 

The Treasurer's Accounts for the year show 
that the income from all sources has been 
£1,210 3s. 7d., a decrease of £62 4s, 11d., as 
compared with the previous year. The 
Capital Account stands at £11,944 19s. 7d,, 
as compared with £11,872 14s. 1d. the preyi- 
ous year, an increase of £72 5s. 6d. The 
Subscription List loses, through death, yearly 
subscriptions amounting to £15 18s, while 
new and increased subscriptions amount to 
£5 11s., a loss of £10 7s. 

In view of the Jubilee Memorial Scheme 
to provide the College with a home of its 
own, the Committee consider an increase in 
the number of subscribers and the subscrip- 
tion income as of the utmost importance, 
and they are glad te note that some sub- 
scribers have already anticipated this necessity 
by increasing their subscriptions, They take 
this opportunity to urge all subscribers to 
assist in the work to the full extent of their 
power. 


The Cyarrmay, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said he had been a member 
of the Committee for thirty years, and 
through the whole of that period he had 


keenly felt the serious disadvantages 


under which the students laboured 
through having no adequate collegiate 
premises: He was therefore prepared to 
sympathise with the suggestion made by 
over 100 of the alumni that the Jubilee 
celebration should take the form ofa Hall 
of Residence. He thought that the College 
should be put on the same level as the 
other Nonconformist Colleges of Man- 
chester, and that its equipment should be 
adequate in view of its relation to the 
Free Faculty of Theology at the Victoria 
University of Manchester. The reception 
which the scheme at once received from 
the hands of friends showed that it met 
with the approval of the vast majority of 
Unitarians in various parts of the country. 
There was reason to hope that when the 
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College was established at Summerville, 
surrounded by healthy conditions, and in 
close connection with Owens College, 
there would be an accession of students. 
Already they were hearing of parents who 
were directing the training of their sons 
with a view to their entering the College. 

The Rev. J. H. Bispy seconded the 
resolution, and spoke of, the great 
enthusiasm there was in Ireland for the 
College Jubilee schewe. About one-fourth 
of the whole sum thus far subscribed eame 
from Ireland, whee the people felt a great 
indebtedness to the College. 

The Rev. ©. C. Con, F.R.G.S.y . was 
elected President of the College for. the 
ensuing year, and then took the chair. 
In his address he expressed profound 
sympathy with the work in which the 
College was cngaged. He thought it 
demandel an adequate statvs among the 


other educational iustitutions in Man- 
chester, and that students should be 


enabled to pursue their studies under 
healthy conditions. He controverted the 
arguments which are sometimes put for- 
ward to deter young men from entering 
the ministry. The great need of our con- 
eregations is that ministers should present 
to them something more than criticism 
and unbelie!, which have a disintegrating 
effect. It is of importance that ministers 
should have deep personal conviction, and 
that they should be able to express them 
clearly and with earnestness. He said 
there was such a thing as over cultivating 
the right of individual judgment; what 
our Churches needed instead was a union 
of sentiment, feeling and action, a mini- 
mising of caste, and a bringing of the 
members more closely together. He hoped 
the College would turn out such men: As 
to the raising of the £20,000 required, it 
would be one of the greatest joys of his life 
if, during his year of office, it could be 
achieved. It will be a monument to the 
memory of those men of the past to whom 
they owed the Col'ege; it would be a 
proof of the great enthusiasm and 
generosity of its present supporters, and 
it would prove a noble legacy to the 
future. 

The Rev. CuHartes Peach announced 
that up to date 836 subscribers had paid 
or promised £12,662 14s. 84d., of which 
sum the past and present students had 
contributed £1,005 3s. 

Mr, Ricwarp Rosinson moved the re- 
appointment of the Special Jubilee Com- 
mittee. He heartily supported the move- 
ment for a College residence. He had 
been sceptical at first, but he was new 
convinced of its desirability. Three 
points weighed most with him. (1) The 
character of the men who had passed 
through the College, of whom some were 
his personal and valued friends; (2) the 
intellectual and industrial atmosphere of 
Manchester was important for the train- 
ing of ministers, and contact with its 
phases of life and thought would prove 
useful to them in their future work; (3) 
the Free Faculty of Theology at Man- 
chester University made such a College 
necessary. He was an earnest, consistent 
supporter of both Colleges, and he trusted 
that out of recent misunderstandings a 
better feeling and closer co-operation 
would arise, 


The Rev. W. HE, GrorGE seconded, oy 
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Mr. Ww. H. Tatnor moved, and Rey. 


C. PEAcH seconded, the following resolu- 
tion :— 

That this Meeting records its warmest 
thanks to James IR. Beard, Esq., for the in- 
valuable services he has rendered to this Col- 
lege, not only as President during the past 
year, but throughout his long association with 
the Institution as Treasurer and member of 
the Committee ; and that this Meeting, deeply 
regretting that ill-health has rendered it 
necessary for him to abstain at present from 
work and participation in public affairs, desires 
to express its earnest hope for his recovery of 
health and strength during the coming year. 


Thanks also were accorded to Rev. 
C. ©, Coe and Col. Pilcher for their occu- 
pancy-of the chair. 


RELIGIOUS FORCES OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 


J.—-Canon Henson at St. MARGARET'S, 


A rarg and not unwelcome Sabbath’s 
leisure presented an opportunity of hear- 
ing a new voice, tasting a new companion- 
ship in worship, and breathing an atmo- 
ephere of association and trad.tion perhaps 
more stimulating, because less familiar, 
than the habitual. So on Sunday week I 
made my way through streets emptied of 
their week-day crowds to the ancient and 
famons church of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. Dwarfed by~ its vicinity to 
the stately Abbey, this church is in 
itself not insignificant ; more full, in- 
deed (it has been claimed) of interest- 
ing history than any parish church in 
England; reviving memories of Caxton, 
Raleigh, Admiral Blake, Milton, and many 
another ancient worthy, and standing in 
a relation to the Mother of Parliaments 
which gives it a dignity and importance 
a'l its own. 

The pulpit, so long held by Canon 
Farrar, is now occupied by Canon Hensley 
Hfenson; and it was to hear this reputed 
enfant terrible of Anglicanism that I joined 
the throng of worshippers who—to the 
number, I should guess, of some 700 or 
800—filled every available seat. The 
accustomed morning prayer was followed 
by the Litany; the music was pleasing 
and adequate and not too obtrusive; one 
at least of the hymns—the popular “Jesus, 
lover of my soul,” was sung feelingly by 
a large number of the congregation (in- 
cluding many men), in common with the 
chor; finally, Canon Henson ascended 
the pulpit, and announced as his text 
Romans xii. 9: ‘Let love be without 
hypocrisy.” ; 

it was a tall, almost youthful, figure, 


with smooth black hair and thin, clean- | 


shaven face, the head small, the attitude 
érect, that stocd surveying the worshippers 
with an almost aggressive nonchalance and 
self-confidence. The face, voiee, and 
manner are without special distinetion; 
- the sermon is read from a manuscript with 
a total absence of gesture or declamation ; 
yet the words fail clear and sharp upon 
the ear, and there is the force of an acute 
personality behind them which compels 
attention. With no elaborate introduc- 
tion or culminat ng peroration, with none 
of the literary allusions or bursts of 
thetorie to which this church must once 
have grown accustomed, the preacher 
plunges at once into his subject with 
uncompromising simplicity and directness. 


Sincer:ty and truthfulness of heart (he 
begins) are the keynotes of genuine 
Christianity. Jesus was full of contempt 
for all merely formal or conventional 
piety. So, too, as this chapter from 
Romans showed—was St. Paul. All gifts 
must be used thoroughly, and without 
dissimulation, The ruler needs diligence, 
the giver liberality; he who shows mercy 
must do so with cheerfulness, not grudg- 
ingly. Practice must go with profession, 
deed with word. Love must be “ without 
hypocrisy.’’ Next it was to be noted 
that ‘‘ hypocrisy was the peculiar parasite 
of religion.’? Jt was sad to think that 
the very name ‘‘ ecclesiastic ’’ was tainted 
with the idea of diplomacy and insin- 


leaders of Christ’s day, and against 
them Jesus launched the keenest. shafts 
of his denunciation, ‘‘ Woe unto you!” 
Their religion was compatible with 
cruelty, bigotry, and hardness of heart. 
Jesus, like the “word of God, ’’ pierced 
through these pretences, and separated, 
as with a sharp sword, the inward motive 
and intention from the outward mask. 
To-day we see the spectacle of a society 
which is nominally Christian, but not yet 
sincerely so. Was not St.  James’s 
rebuke to its selfishness deserved? It 
is not sentimentality that is needed (con- 
tinued the preacher), but rather truthful- 
ness. There is no real conflict between 
love and justice, pity and goodness, 
mercy and virtue. When Jesus was con- 
fronted with the problem of the Magdalen, 
he exhibited, as ever, an uncompromising 
attitude to all vice and sin, combined 
with a tender, yet piercing insight into 
motive, inner conflict, and aspiration. 
So it must always be when life is lived on 
a level with the outward profession, 
Usually, the level of our life is lower 
than the level of our claim. Yet Chris- 
tian love is a love that must be “ without 
hypocrisy.’ 

Such, in brief outline, was the sermon— 
a sermon containing no word of explicit 
theological doctine, but going to the 
roots of conduct and life, Unadorned 
and without ‘‘padding,’’ it was an ex- 
cellent discourse, pithy, practical, and 
helpful; made memorable by the 
eloquence of simple truth, and the 
assenting commentary of inward ex- 
perience. 

Canon Hensley Henson is one of the 
most courageous and outspoken of the 
small but always select Broad Church 
section of the Anglican communion. As 
I left the church I asked myself, Is the 
plea of the Broad Churchmen ever likely; 
to” be admissible, when judged by a 
tribunal of plain Kaglishmen, who love a 
clear issue “without hypocrisy ’’ 4 Angli- 
canism has chosen to throw in its lot with 
social, political, and religious “ privilege.” 
It must give pledges of its sincerity if it 
wishes to be trusted by the democracy 
and stem the rising tide of anti-church 
revolt. The wails of its impoverished bis- 
hops—poor on £10,000 a year—excite 
ridicule rather than sympathy in days of 
social stress such as these. Its leading 
clergy preach conflicting doctrines, but 
own & common confession, Is not this 
Jacob-Esau spectacle on the same lines as 
that “ skilled whist-playing ’’ and finesse on 
the political stage which is rousing just now 


cerity. The Pharisees were the religious | 


the increasing indignation of the country ? 
The Creeds, the Articles, the Liturgy, 
the Ritual, the Ordination- Vows—what 
kind of Liberalism is it that can suffer 
the oppression of this Dead-Hand. We 
Liberal Dissenters long for unity and a 
true comprehension; but who that has 
breathed the air of real religious freedom 
could tolerate an atmosphere so charged 
with compromise and accommodaticn 
as that ? 

It would be a real service to our time 
if “ without hypocrisy,’’ a concentration 
of all the progressive elements within the 
Netional Church should resolve to carry 
through a programme of revised formu- 
laries, a recast liturgy, new terms of 
subscription, and a squaring of the 
doctrinal and political teaching of the 
Church with the best knowledge and 
aspiration of to-day, Has the time gone 
by when such a movement may be looked 
{for within the Hstablishment? There are 
many who think so! But I would fain 
believe that among its gifted preachers 
are some who would still desire to be 
numbered among the Sons of the Prophets, 

H. 8. Perris. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


ee 


_ (Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as pessible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. } 


ee 


Aberdeen.—The sale of the church property 
has at last been efiected, but the congregation 
has been disappointed in its expectations of a 
price. It hopedj for £2,500 at least, but only 
£2,000 has been obtained. Still, it was thought 
expedient to sell at the lower price, so as to 
save a delay which was detrimental to the pro- 
gress of the congregation. . After all, the invest- 
ment in the church has proved to be a good 
one, It did not cost £2,000, and the congrega- 
tion has had tho use of if for 64 years. The 
new buildings will be proceeded with at once, 
and the congregation is earnestly setting itself 
to the raising of the money atill required to 
complete the project. 

Accrington (Resignation).—VThe Rev. W. 
H, Burgess has resigned the pulpit of the Oxford- 
street Unitarian Church, which he has held 
since 1898. 

Birkenhead.—At the annual meeting of the 
congregation, held on Sunday last, a resolution, 
according a most hearty vote of thanks to all 
those friends who had come forward and so 
kindly helped to reduce the debt on the building 
of the new church from upwards of £1,800 to 
about £1,000 was unanimously carried. At the 
same mecting a resolution recording the great 
regret of the congregation on the death of the 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong, and tendering to Mrs. 
Armstrong and family the sincerest sympathy ia 
the sad loss they had sustained, was unanimously 
adopted. : 

Bootle.—The Sunday-school annual concert 
and prize distribution was held on Wednesday 
and Thursday, Jan. 26 and 26. A burlesque of 
« Robinson Cine written for the occasion by 
Rev. H.W. Hawkes, was, under his superinten- 
dence, acted by some of the elder scholars, t 
is expected that about £7 will be cleared by the 
effort. 

Boston.—Last Sunday evening an address 
was given by the Rev. W. Stoddait, inSpain-lane 
Chapel, on the ‘‘ Revolutionin Russia,” cr ‘The 
Answer of Tyranny to the Appeal of the People.” 
At the close of the address the following resolu- 
tion was passed unanimously by the congrega- 
tion:—‘‘ That this congregation expresses. its 
sympathy with the Russian people in_ their 
efforts to obtain representative government, 
education, better social conditions, and freedoni 
from oppression and tyranny. And we hope 
thatthe reform movement may still be charac- 
terised with moderation and a peaceful attitude 
in spite of the terrible provocation of the agents 
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OUR CALENDAR. 
It is requested that notice of any pee te in 


the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, February 5. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7, Rey. J. H. Wicxstgnp, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 17, Rev. Evusracr 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Ghristian Church, Effra-road, 
Il and 7, Rev. F. W. Stantry. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and7, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellosley-rd., 11 
and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Deptiord, Church-street, 11.15 and 6,30, Rev. A. 
J. MARCHANT. 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
11, Rev. Frank K. Fresston, and 7, Rev. 


F. Hanxrnson. as 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton Iane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Pmrnis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. R. H. Greavas. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarien Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Saves Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W.; ll and 7, 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. J. E. 
Srroner. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. CaynowetTu Porn, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, Rev. J. Paau 
Horrs, 11.15, “What is Religion? An 
Apostolic’ Definition”’; 7, ‘‘The Spiritual 
Significance of Unlovely Things.” 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Cooper, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. 
CARTER. 

Plumstead, Commen-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxrns JonEs. 

Richmond, Free Chureh, Ormond-road, 11,15 and 

+ 7, Bev. A. FARQUHARSON. é 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
C,_ A. Grngver, B.A, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and7, Rev. 
W. Woonptna, B.A. ; 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 1], Mr. F.. Cauz- 
corr, and 6.30, Mr. T. Exxior. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church; East 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. G. Crircuiny, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 

- Dr. Mummery. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Barn, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDows 1. 
Brackroot, Dickson-road,; North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrr MoGrz. 
Brackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 
Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.80, Rev. J. Mortey Mrs. 
.Bournemouts, Unitarian Church, West-hill- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. C Cor. 
Braprorp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. E. Curzpia Jonns, M.A, 
Baiauton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
‘street, 11 and 7, Mr. EK. Capriron. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rey, Guoran STREET. © 
Camepripan, 10, Emanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. J. 
E, Operrs, M.A, 
Canterpury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
- Rev. J. H. Surra. 
Custer, Matthew Heury’s Chapel (Unitarian), 
off Watergate-street, 1] and 6.30, Rev. H. E. 
. Haycock. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 
GuitprorpD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6,80, Rev. Epaar Darryn. 
Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. : 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church; Worthing- 
i Toad, 11 and 6,30, Rev, J. J, Marrzn, 


|Luxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 end 6.30, Rev. C. 


Hareroyn, M.A. 

Lisoarp, Memorial Church; Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernust Parry, 

LiveRPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRappock. 

LivrrPoou, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6,30. 

LiveRPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. C. Opaurs, B.A. 

Maipstong, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
8. Sipaway Brerrect, M.A. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
CLEMENT FE. PIKs. 

OxForD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
DrumMonp. : 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. C. F. Duar. 

PortsmourTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr, T. Bonn. 

SoaRBorover, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 
Orrwerti Binns, : 

Szyenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. TraspaLe Rurp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Srrert, M.A., LL.B. 

Stpmourx, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Aqar. a 

Souruport, Portland-street_ Church; 1] and 6.30, 
Rev. F. B. Morr. e 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street; 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
WaIn. 

Tunprioce Wetrs, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

———__$¢¢——__. 


IRELAND. 


Dupxin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon, Rev. 
G. H. Vanor, B.D. 


WALES. 
Asrerystwitu, New Market Hall, 11, Mr. Davin 
JONES. 
nga Ry ie CE een 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BALMFoRTR. 


OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH PLACH, FINSBURY.—Feb. 5, 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “ Hall 
Caine’s Novel, ‘lhe Prodigal Son.’” 


PULLED SUPPLY om LOCUM 
TENENS.—Reyv. W. Birks, 56, Gains- 
road, Southsea. S 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
SOME GL LONDON BRIDGE, 


Assets, £358,000. 


DirEorors, 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrenog, Bart., J.P. 17, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupex, A.R.LB.A,, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 
Miss Czcom GrapDwet., 7, Victoria-strest, 8.W. 
FW. H. A. Hanpoastre, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S.W, 
Miss Onmg, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W, 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TayLeR, “ Fairholme,” & Mound 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, §.W. 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 2 
BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100, 
yi i2 years. | 15 years. 


10 years. 21 years 


111/)/084i1066{042{o02n 


Compare the above ‘rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to pergons desiring to pur- 
~chase houses for their awn occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


DEATHS. 

Hurton.—On Jan. 16th, at Villino Ferrari, 
Via Piemonte, Rome, the residence of her 
son-in-law, Eliza, widow of the late Henry 
Hutton, J.P., of Eden Field, Dundrum, 
co. Dublin, aged 86. 

PrimE.—On January 29th, at Heaton Moor, 
Arthur Thomas, only and dearly-loved 
son of Blanche and Priestley Prime, aged 
10 months, 


18 years. 


Secbools, ete, 


— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 

Hicucate, LoNpDoN, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Ta.zot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healt M situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, ann HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 
(LinG’s SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 
Westbury-on-T'rym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss VioLeT Buand, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. A holiday 
party is being arranged for Christmas. For 
lore and full particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal. 


Wee SCHOOL, 24, Hamit- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. i 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A.(Lond.), 
Prospectus _cn application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rey. Frank K, Freeston, Essex House, 
Campden-hill, W. 


C. & B’s “ Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now 
be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-card, Manufactory, London, W.C. 


WINIFRED HOUSE. 


INVALID CHILDREN’S 

CONVALESCENT NURSING HOME. 

Wray Crescent, TOLLINGTON Park, 

Lonpon, N. 

This Home receives children recovering 
from illness, or after operation (girls from 
three to twelve years old, boys from three to 
ten years), and it is intended for those who 
require good air, good food, and careful tend- 
ance in order to be fully restored to health. 

Weekly maintenance fees 4s. to 5s. Appli- 
cations for admission to be sent to Miss 
MARIAN PrircuarD, Hon. Sece., 11, Highbury- 
crescent, London, N. 

Subscriptions. and donations are greatly 
needed, and friends already interested in the 
work are earnestly requested to muke the 
Home better known to others who may be 
likely to join in increasing. the list of sul- 
scribers. Subscriptions and donations will be 
gratefully received by W. M. Buytu, Ksq., 
Hon. Treasurer ; or by Miss M. PrircHarn, 
Hon. Sece., at her address given above. 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
Contributors and Friends will be held at DR. 
WILLIAMS’S LIBRARY, Gordon-square, 
London, W.C.,at 12.30 P.mM.on WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 8rn, 1905; to receive the Annual 
Report. and Accounts, elect two Managers, 
appoint Officers, and transact other business.. 

A. W. WorTHINGTON, The Hill, ? 

Stourbridge, - Hon. Secs. 

FRANK PRESTON, London, } : 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY will read 

“Paradise Lost’’ with her Teachers’ 

Class this term. She gives Lectures, Read- 

ings, and Lessons as usual; examines; and 

helps students by letter and in her Reading 

Renters 14? King Henry’s-road, London, 
WwW, 


COMMENCEMENT OF NEW VOLUMES! 
Now is the time to start subscribing to 


“YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Young People’s Own Magazine. 
Edited by J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.8.L. 


CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY 


NUMBER. 
Other People’s Heroes. Temperance Ideas, 
(With Picture.)| Bird and Flower 
Month by Month. 
The Sparrow and the 
Daisy. (ilustrated.) 
Aunt Amy’s Corner. 
(Winifred House.) 
Singing Songs. (Poetry.) 
What shall We Play ? 
Puzzles. 
Editor’s Chat, &c. 


PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 
Annual Subscription, by Post, One Cepy, 1/6, 


MONTHLY NOTES 


FOR 
SUNDAY CLASSES. 
Edited by MARIAN PRITCHARD. 


CONTENT Ss OF FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
LESSONS FROM THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES: 
(By W. H. Bailantyne, B.Sc.) 
Copper Smelting. 
Alioys. The Potter's Clay. Tar. 
BISLE READINGS FOR THE 4 SUNDAYS OF THE 
MONTH. Subject: Obedience. 
EDITOR'S CHAT, &c. 


PRICE ONE HALFPENNY MONTHLY. 
Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1/- 


The Best : 
Recommendation. 
Great Grandmama. 
(With Picture.) 
Eagle’s Crag. Chap. I. 
(Hilustrated.) 
Poems Worth Learning :— 
Character of the Happy 
Warrior. 


Published by 
THE ei aig SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Manchester Agents 


Tr. RAWSON as pha 16, 3 oe Broun Street; 
erpool Agen 

THE LIV BREOOL TOORSELEERS’ cOo., LTD., 
), Lord Street. 


Do you wish to have REALLY the 
Latest Photographs of 


Rev. R.A. ARMSTRONG 


(TAKEN SUMMER OF 1903), 


Cabinet—Bust, Rembrandt )} 4)6 each 
Cabinet—{ length 


Send postal or der to 


WHARMBY & THOMPSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
45. Kensington, LIVERPOOL. 
May also be had at Essex Hall, Strand, W.C 


&PEIRS' 


j (post free). 


Inexpensive 
Portable 


IRON ano WOOD 


BUILDINGS ros 
CHURCHES, 


Reading Rooms. Pavilione, 

Village Halle, Schools, 
wocesspereecemes| Sanstoriums, Drill Halls, 

Designs, Esttinates, free HOSPITALS. 


on application to 


Patented Construction... 


SPEIRS & Co. op area 
ly 5 equal to stone 
125, N, West Regent St., buildings, at one-third 
GLASGOW. the cost, 


AUTONATIC DRY EARTH CLOSETS. pest & Cheapest: 


TNITY Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 

with or without local page. Issued for last 

Sunday in each previous month. 
post free, ld.—1s. a year; 5d. per dozen 

per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 

tok Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


DRINTING PRESSES give Pleasant 
and Profitable Occupation to Thousands. 
Printing Outfits from 10s.to £5. Manufac- 
turers, Adams Brothers, Daventry, Northants, 


One oO | = 


THE INQUIRER. 


Board and Residence. 


———d 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 


Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full- sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff. —Apply, Mrs, and Mr, Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH. — ARNEWOOD. 

J Pension, Commanding position in the 

West Cliff-road ; full South ‘aspect ; sea views 

and private grounds ; close to Winter Gardens, 

Cliff Promenade, Square or Pier; moderate 
Tariff—Apply, MANAGEREsS. 


QT. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — 
tock,” 59, Warrior-s ware. First-class 
ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, ‘excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certifi¢ate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Potrer. 


ANGLEY H OUSE, DAWLISH, 
DEVON.—A HOLIDAY and HEALTH 
RESORT for Ladies and Children. Sea and 
moorland air. I* avourite winter residence. 
Large, airy house. Good plain cuisine.— Pro- 
spectns from Miss NANCY JONES ; or ARTHUR 

i}. JONES, Esq.. Proprietor. 


] AUSANNE—A Swiss Widow Lady 
and her two daughters wish to receive 
Lady Boarders, or to take charge of young 
girls to be educated in the house or at echool. 
Special attention given to French. Comfortable 
home. For reference apply to Mrs. BANTOF?, 
Hamilton Tower, Ipswich, or to Miss MArIoNn 
Hispert, 18, Duke- “street, Southport. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Enlarged, Romedelled, Refurnished. 


PRONOUNCED BY THE PRESS TO BE THE 
BEST TEMPERANCE HOTEL IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
Accommedatien for about 25@ Guests. 


Highly commended by the Rev. Dr. Aked, 
Rev. Rowland Hill, Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., Rev. 
J.C. Street, Mr. Alderman White, M.P., the 
Misses Cadbury and thousands of other guests, 
Spacious Coffee, Reading & Drawing Rooms. 

Electric Light througkout, 


Apartments, Sery ice and Table d’Hote 
Breableet from 5/- to 6/6 ay day (with 
Dinner, SA 8'- to. 9/6.) 


“ Cran: 


a7 & 10h 


Southampton Row, Condon. 


FREDERIC SMITH & SONS. 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
ZonnpD om. 
This well-appointed and commodious T'em- 
crance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
uight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms on every Floor; ; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
peepee Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 
Bedrooms from 33s. to 5s. per night. 

_ Inclusive char: i for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hite Ky seen and Dinner, from 
83, 6d. to 10s. er day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on ication. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Booxorart,” LoNDON. 


EATON'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
ELON DON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central, THomelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of | its existence, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridga, E.c. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbe under 
taken, Valuations for Probate & 


a 


FeEBRU ARY 4, 1905, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 


at greatly reduced prices. 


The February List now ready, sent post free 
on application to 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34, New Oxr ORD Srreer, Lo: LONDON, 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, 0) OXFORD 


“ The College adheres to its original prin- 
ciple of freely. imparting ‘Theological _Know- 
ledge, without insisting on the adoption of 
particular Theological Doctrines.” 


Principal :— 
Rev. J. DRU MMOND, 1 M.A, LLD., D.Litt. 
SESSION 1: 1905-1906, he 

Candidates for admission are requested to 
forward their Applications and Testimonials 
without delay to the Secretaries. 

The Trustees offer for competition External 
Exhibitions, open to Students for the Ministry, 
tenable for the ordinary undergraduate period 
at any approved British or Irish University. 

The Trustees also offer Exhibitions, tenable 
at the College, for Students for the Ministry. 


The Dr. Daniel Jones Trustces offer to 
Ministers who have shown themselves efficient 
in active service, and desire to devote a year 

to further study, one or two Bursaries, tenable 
for one year at the College. 

Hor further particulars apply to the 
Principal, or to— 

A. H. WORTHINGTON, 
1, St. James’ Sanare, 
Manchester, 
Rev. HENRY GOW, 
3, Jobn Street, 
Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


— 


OUSE - PARLOURMAID wanted, 


age not under 30, for two ladies; amall 
house ia the country —App! y, Miss GARRET, 
Holmwood, Surrey. 


ADY-NURSE wanted for little girl 

of 24 years. Not under 25 years of age. 
Some experience indispensable ; bes set fond 
of children; good salary accord by Hc ex- 
perience.—Apply, Mrs. Frepiur (née Harding), 
ifford-grove, King’s Norton, Worcestershire. 


[ee 


LADY wishes for a re-engagement 

aa COMPANION, HOUSEKEEPER, 
or any position of trust. Reference kindly 
permitted to Charles W. Jones, Esq., Allerton 
Beeckes, Allerton, nr. Liverpool. — Address, 
Miss H. Dorson, 276, Upper Brook-street 
Manchester. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
cn eee eee 
Advertisements for TH INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach’ the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 


to appear the same week The scale of cherges 
is as follows :— 
£4, d. 
Per Pace... ivy sua: DO, eee 
HALF-PAGE ... a ws. oa 
Per CoLumn .. sia og 20 


Incu tN CoLuMN ... vie), Oars 
Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 

lines; extra lines, 4d. eac 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum chaeeallh. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words. 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to 'V1ie INQUIRER ¢ to 
be made to K, KENNEDY, 3, Mssen-street, Strand 
London, W.C. The entire remittance sho hould 
accempany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
SS eee 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LID., 27, Pilgrim-s: 

Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published forthetne: 
rietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-str Teet, 
trand, London, W.C. Sole Agent JOHN Whalen 

20 and’ 30, Shoe-lane, EC. Manche: ee ae 

J QHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate. —Saturday, Feb, 4, 
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THE date of this year’s meetings of the 
In'ernational Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers, to be held at Geneva, has now 
been fixed. The meetings are to begin on 
Monday, August 28, and continue until 
Thursday, August 31. We are informed 
by the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie that 
particulars respecting fares and hotels will 
be furnished to secretaries of congrega- 
tions and societies in the course of a few 
weeks, 


’ On Sunday week, the 19th inst., at the 
close of the morning service, the memorial 
brass to Dr. and Mrs. Brooke Hertford, 
which is being placed in Rosslyn Hill 
Chapel, Hampstead, will be unveiled. 
_ The service is to be conducted by the Rev. 
Henry Gow, and the unveiling to be per- 
formed by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 

In the February number of the Mill 
Hill Pulyit the Rev. Charles Hargrove 
publishes a sermon on “A Great Nation,” 
and on the title-page prints William 
Watson’s lines :— 

She stands, a thousand-wintered tree, 
By countless morns impearled ; 

Her broad roots coil beneath the sea, 
Her branches sweep the world ; 

Her seeds by careless winds conveyed, 
Clothe the remotest strand : 

With forests from her scatterings made, 
New nations fostered in her shade, 

And linking land with land. 


victory. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1905. 


[ONE PENNY, 


The preacher’s ideal for our people is 
thus expressed :—‘‘ Let us have closer 
Federation, by all means, but jet it be 
for the sake of mankind, and not of 
English kind only. A federation of peoples 
united not only by blood and language 
and interests, but by the common deter- 
mination to uphold in the world the 
cause of Liberty and Justice and Peace. 
Oh, if this could be effected we should be 
strong indeed; our State founded not 
upon the shifting sands of policy and 
force on which all past empires have 
rested and fallen, but on the solid rock of 
Divine Law, built up by the faith in the 
Omnipotence of Goodness, which is the 
source of all abiding strength and enduring 
This is the politics not of a 
party but of the Bible, of the Old Testa- 
ment and also of the New, which sums up 
all with the vision of a new kingdom 
and a new federation of the world under 
Christ as King: And it is our privilege 
and our duty to work to realise the 
vision.’” 


Tue Torrey-Alexander Mission to Lon- 
don was opened on Saturday last at the 
Albert Hall, and for two months the 
effort is to be made there to work up the 
excitement of a great “ Revival.” Those 
who believe in that kind of religion must 
be left to their effort. It is too soon to 
say what the result will be, even as re- 
gards the outward success of a big 
undertaking; but for first impressions 
we cannot do better than refer our 
readers to this week’s Christian World. 
The following is the conclusion of our 
contemporary’s account of Saturday’s 
opening meeting :— 


It is invidious, perhaps, to compare a 
Torrey and Alexander meeting with a Welsh 
Revival meeting, but after being at Welsh 
Revival meetings the Christian World repre- 
sentative could understand criticisms he 
heard in Cardiff from sensitive Welsh 
ministers concerning the ‘clanking of the 
machinery”? of the Torrey and Alexander 
Mission. Dr. Torrey and Mr, Alexander 
would prebably plead that we cannot have a 
Welsh Revival in London to order, and that 
without the machinery, and machinery on the 
big American scale, we should probably get 
no revival at all. If the machinery accom- 
plishes the end, well and good. To borrow 
the language of the Welsh Revival, the 
“ Spirit” can doubtless use machinery, as well 
as dispense with it, but it is a pity that to 
rouse London machinery of so many thou- 
sand horse-power, so to speak, should be 
required, 


Dr: WaARscHAUER has embarked with 
the Rev. Hugh C. Wallace, of Bristol, on 
an interesting venture, in the joint editor- 


ship of a little penny monthly magazine 
The Message. It is to be a religious 
message, ‘‘of and for the twentieth 
century,’ ‘‘to express, in a language 
understanded of the people, the new 
thought of God, and Christ, and man.”’ 
The Rey. T. Rhondda Williams, of Brad- 
ford, takes charge of a section entitled 
“Echoes from a Study,’” in which he 
offers to the best of his ability to answer 
questions on Religious and Biblical sub- 
jects. The Message, we are told, ‘will 
aim at being undenominational in the best 
sense, and resolutely stand for the widest 
liberty of the Spirit.”’ 


ry 
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THE first two numbers, for January 
and February, have now appeared. The 
first, among other interesting matter, had 
an “Interview with Mr. B.: Seebohm 
Rowntree”; in the February number 
Mr, G. K: Chesterton is interviewed. 
Among their notes the Ftitors have the 
following :— 

On the subject of revivalisin—mofre parti- 
cularly with reference to the manufactured 
article with which London is shortly to be 
edified—the Editor of the Liverpool Daily 
Post has recently had some exceedingly sane 
and wholesome things to say. He rightly 
points to the absence of any wide or per- 
manent effect produced on ‘London by the 
Moody and Sankey Missions of former yeara, 
but on the other hand admits, not exactly 
with enthusiasm, the help revivalism can now- 
adays count upon from a new ally—the cheap 
and sensational press, always on the look-out 
for something startling, and ready to make 
capital out of daily records of experiences 
and conversions. Probably the distinguished 
Liverpool journalist, whose interest in en- 
lightened religion is well known, thinks that 
neither the dignity of the press nor the dignity 
of Christianity has much to gain from the kind 
of ‘booming ”’ that has recently been going 
on in the halfpenny dailies ; if so, we heartily 
agree with him, 

A Bitt has been introduced into the 
Japan House of Representatives pro- 
hibiting the use of any and all kinds of 
liquor by young persons under 20 years 
of age, and also prohibiting the sale of any 
kind of liquor to minors. A strong argu- 
ment setting forth the harmful effects of 
alcoholic drinks, especially upon the youth; 
was attached. to the Bill, and was read in 
connection with it. It is thought by 
those in touch with such matters that the 
Bill will become law. The mover, the 
Hon. She Namote, who isa vice-president of 
the Temperanee League of Japan, was the 
framer and introducer of the £‘ Anti- 
Smoking Bill for Minors,’’ which passed 
the Imperial Diet and became law in 
1900; 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. Lerrers CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the sender. | 
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THE UNEMPLOYED: 

Srr,—In last week’s InqurrER writing 
on the above subject, Mr. Richard Robin- 
son assumes ‘‘a breakdown of our in- 
dustrial system” and “an utter failure of 
the Poor Law.’’ Our industrial system, 
by which I suppose is meant organised 
capitalistic production on a large scale as 
against the uncertain and penurious toil, 
its range limited by the then restricted 
means of communication, lack of capital 
and labour-saving machinery, of former 
times: It is also described as being based 
on ‘“‘a margin of unemployed,’’ and Mr. 
Benson is quoted, with apparent approval, 
to the effect that it is necessary that 
there should be hungry unemployed 
labourers that employers may make 
profits. 

So far from this being true, I affirm, 
without the least hesitation, that the con- 
trary is the case: Employers always 
wish to be able to give constant and 
regular employment. Fluctuations in 
trade; whether upward or downward, 
affect them adversely, the latter often 
disastrously: If it were true as alleged, 
that such fluctuations were a means of 
profit, the logical consequence would be 
that employers would endeavour to pro- 
duce them, but not even the most eager 
Socialist or the most sensitive philan- 
thropist has ever ventured to suggest 
such a thing. On the contrary, it is 
notorious that all employers desire nothing 
so much as steady trade. 

The real cause of such fluctuations 
must rather be sought in the fluctuations 
of harvests, the only fundamental sources 
of wealth: When there is less such 
wealth produced, there is less prosperity, 
and consequently less employment, but 
for this not ‘‘ modern industrialism,’ ” 
but the Natural Order of things, must be 
held responsible: Modern industrialism, 
by its improved organisation, has, to a 
very great extent; equalised the effect of 
such local variations, so that they now 
only spell reduced employment where, in 
the good old days, they meant famine. 
Any student of history will agree that the 
condition of the working classes, and with 
it, necessarily; the state of employment, 
are infinitely better to-day than before 
the era of modern industrialism, and those 
of us who can look back forty or fifty 
years will confirm this for that period. 
Then; the Poor Law is said to have 
failed; but it is left to be inferred how: 
lt still affords relief; at the expense of the 
public, to those who cannot support 
themselves, It may not always do so in 
the way the recipients desire, but it can- 
not be seriously argued that “the un- 
employed” have any right whatever not 
only to claim assistance from the tax- or 
rate-payers (often little better off than 
they themselves), but also to dictate the 
conditions under which it shall be 
given: The principles on which the Poor 
Law affords relief were settled, as may be 
read in Miss Martineau’s ‘ History of the 


Peace,’ after very careful inquiry and | 
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consideration, with the object of checking 
the degradation of the peor and the fall 
of wages, which benevolence, generous 
then as now, at the expense of others, had 
produced: Where these principles have 
been set aside, pauperism, misery, and 
worse have increased, while often in ad- 
joining unions, where assistance has only 
been given on settled principles, they have 
decreased. 

The pet remedy just now is voiced in 
the cry “ Back to the Land,” but not all 
of those who use it have considered that 
the town-bred casual labourer would be 
of little use there. In “ Rural England” 
Mr. Rider Haggard over and over again 
relates how greatly the farmers lack and 
desire more labourers, and how young men 
and women will neither stay on nor return 
to “the land.” 

That those who fail to diagnose the 
causes should fail to prescribe a satisfac- 
tory remedy is not to be wondered at, 
but probably the most impracticable and 
harmful proposal ever made is that 
Government or local bodies should organise 
useful productive labour. That is, when 
those who understand such things, whose 
interest and occupation they are, are un- 
able, owing to want of means or trade, to 
organise labour productively, government 
or other officials are, with amateur eager- 
ness, to undertake what they do not 
understand and perform what is not 
really required, at the expense of tax 
payers who already have not enough of 
theirown, Faith in ‘“ Collective Wisdom ”’ 
could not go further. Hven supposing 
that such a scheme were practicable and 
could be brought to a successful issue, 
would not its effect be immeasurably evil ? 
If it were once established that the State 
would, and could, if called on, provide 
employment for those who asked for it, 
is it. not plain that, from that moment, 
private enterprise and all incentives to 
personal industry or thrift would cease ? 

It will doubtless be said that what I 
have written is neither helpful nor 
sympathetic, for I write only to challenge 
utterances too commonly current. If my 
views were in fashion I need not have 
written at all, and I trouble you with 
this letter because I believe that, before 
remedies can be found, it is necessary to 
sweep away these misapprehensions and 
fallacies, which, however plausible they 
may seem, only divert energy of thought 
and action into paths which must lead 
to disappointment and increased misery. 

Ricwarp Sion. 
a 
BISHOPS’ STIPENDS: 

Sir,;—It is a pity that such an ex- 
cellent letter as Rev. H. 8, Perris’s on 
* Religious Forces in the Metropolis ’’ 
should be marred by an exaggeration, but 
so it is; He speaks of ‘the wails of its 
impoverished bishops, poor on £10,000 a 
year.’’ Now, turning to the Clergy List, 


we find that only one Bishop (he of} 


London) gets that sum; two others 
(Durham and Winchester) respectively 
get £7,000 and £6,500; the majority get 
£5,500, £5,000, £4,200, or £4,000; finish- 
ing up with the recently formed 
bishoprics whose princly income is £3,200, 
£3,100, or £3,000, The two Arch-bishops 
are paid; one £15,000 and the other 
£10,000, 
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Several new bishoprics have lately been 
founded; but in every case the bishop, 
relieved’ by his decrease of duty, has 
surrendered either £1,000 or £800 a year. 

Several Suffragan Bishops are now at 
work helping their chiefs. Their stipends 
were fixed by Act of Parliament at 
£1,000 a year, to be paid by their chief, 
bat they are allowed to hold another post 
in commendam, such as a Canonry, an 
Archdeaconry, or a Rectory. 

Ihave often heard complaints of 
episcopal over-work, but not of episcopal 
under-pey: I see no cure for the former 
unless simple presbyters, deans, arch- 
deacons, or eminent rectors were allowed 
to do Confirmation duty, which must now 
be done by an Archbishop, a Bishop, a 
Bishop Suffragan, or a Retired Bishop, 
But this simple remedy might be opposed 
as ‘fun-catholic”’! ; 

C. A: GREAVEs, 

Canterbury: 

See 


MACAULAY’S STYLE; 


Mr: Joun Wittiam Preston, J.P.,; of 
Lyme Regis, Dorset, who will be eighty 
in April, sends us the following note :— 

“In Tue Inqurrer, Feb. 4, p: 70; 
col. 2, is the question I have heard before; 
‘Where did Macaulay pick up his style ?* 
Macaulay was a pupil of my father, Rev: 
Matthew Maris Preston; then a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, for six years, 
from the age of twelve to eighteen, when 
he went to Cambridge. My father’s idea 
of perfection in style was always Robert 
Hall’s sermons, which Bulwer Lytton 
also admired so much. Anyone who sat 
under my father, for thirty-two years vicar 
of Cheshunt, Herts, and familiar with 
Robert Hall, would at once. know where 
Macaulay got his style. By the way, I 
possess his first historical essay, which he 
wrote when twelve years old, a great curi- 
osity certainly, and also his rendering of 
Ps. cxxxvi., ‘ By the rivers of Babylon,” 
into Greek verse.’* + 


THE SHEPHERD'S PURSE: 
“Filled with corn-like seeds in dull January.”” 


Wuat modest purses by your side! 
How pastoral, triangular! 
Your light, how fain you'd hide, 
Your microscopic star ! 


Your poor, but flaunting neighbours may— 
The crowtoe and his kinsmen all— 
Spangle, for mere display, ; 
Bare bank or barren wall; on 
But you all arid soil relieve; 
Your charity can nothing tire, 
Purses to all you give— % 
-Quaint purses that aspire. 


The farmer’s man intent on toil, =, 
Looks darkly on your wallet’s yield— 
Perchance some barren soil 
Was there, still in his field! 


A star distinct to childhood’s eye; 
So careful of its common weal; — 
“* A simple’’ here they spy & 
Who mind and body heal: + 

Sad weeds within the field, and lo! — 

Upon the waste a starlike brood— ~ 
So angels come and go, SEK: 
Fitting the fateful mood; 

E: L; H; Tom 
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et 


THE CHRIST OF PAUL.* 
II; 


{ THE PROBLEM FROM THE JEWISH SIDE; 


In considering the elements of Christian 
thought supplied to the Apostle from the 
Jewish side, three topics come prominently 
into view: the powers of good and evil in 
the world, the significance of the Messiah’s 
person and death, and the ultimate 
sovereignty of God. Each of these has 
its Jewish aspect, and the background 
is in each case supplied by the synagogue. 

(1) The teaching of Paul, like that of 
the Jerusalem fellowship, was in part based 
upon the Hebrew Scriptures; This was 
necessary in addressing Jews; and it had 
its own impressiveness to the Greeks. The 
conformity of the life of Jesus to prophecy 
became one of the main props of Christian 
truth in the first ages of the Church. But 
in Paul’s hands the Scriptures are often 
handled in a peculiar style. He uses them 
after the common fashion of his time. 
Little chains of proof-texts are constituted 
out of passages wrenched from their con- 
text, and grouped in connections to which 
they did not originally belong, in order 
to support a view of which their authors 
knew nothing. As the Apostle passed 
from city to city, his preaching would 
naturally repeat itself. In time, his 
method of argument would acquire a cer- 
tain fixity, and the prophetic oracles from 
which he quoted would rise in a certain 
easy succession to his lips: The series of 
citations in Romans i., lil., iv., or again in 
ix.-xi., probably supply typical examples of 


Paes 


this practice: In their divorce from their 


historic meaning they become symbols of 
new truths, just as the Homeric poems 
were converted into a repository of morals 
and religion by the professors at Alexan- 
dria: An instance, simple but sufficiently 
significant, may be found in | Cor. ix. 8-10. 
The Apostle desires to vindicate the right 
of the preacher of the Gospel (though he 
had not exercised it himself) to live by 
the Gospel—that is, to be supported by the 
gifts of thefaithful. He bases this on the 
precept of Deut. xxv. 4: “Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the 
corn.” The missionary’s labour is far 
from the agricultural interests of ancient 
Israel, into which this injunction of 
humanity for cattle was first launched. 
With entire disregard of the claims of 
animals thus forced into the service of 
man, Paul sets aside the obvious applica- 
tion (which is too insignificant for the 
divine Author of the Law) to find in the 
labouring beast an anticipation of the 
worker in the Christian field :— 

Is it for the oxen that God careth, or saith 
he it, as he doubtless doth, for our sake ? 
Yea, for our sake was it written ; because he 
that plougheth ought to plough in hope, and 

_he that thresheth, to thresh in hope of par- 
taking. If we sowed unto you spiritual 
things, is it a great matter if we shall reap 
your carnal things ? 

This style of treatment rises at times 
into allegory which appears extravagant 
under the severer restraints of the present 
day. Thusin 1 Cor. x. the Apostle fetches 
a warning for the Church out of the 

-apostasies of Israel in the wilderness, 
The parallel of deliverance under the 
divine guidance was not, however, suffi- 
ciently close; and the correspondence of 
the ancient salvation with the new was 
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further emphasised in this 
fashion, vy. 1-4 :— 

For I would not, brethren, have you 
ignorant how that our fathers were all under 
the cloud, and all passed through the sea ; and 
were all baptized into Moses in the cloud and 
in the sea ; and did all eat the same spiritual 
meat; and did all drink the same spiritual 
drink: for they drank of a spiritual rock 
that followed them, and the rock was Christ. 

First, the march between the watery 
walls of the Red Sea, beneath the pro- 
tection of the “cloud by day,’” is regarded 
as a baptism into Moses, Next, the 
miraculous provision of manna is designa- 
ted by the apparently incongruous term 
** spiritual food,’’ to which corresponds 
a “spiritual drink.’’? This is explained 
by the rabbinical fancy concerning the 
wonderful rock from which Moses drew 
water, which rolled slowly along after the 
thirsting people as they traversed the 
wilderness, and furnished them with a 
perpetual supply. And lastly, with a 
sudden and unexpected turn the Apostle 
completes the analogy by identifying the 
power in the old dispensation and the 
new—and the rock was Christ. The 
modern reader cannot put his mind into 
the needful imaginative attitude to enable 
him to tolerate, much less to accept, 
the picture of the travelling cliff, nor can 
he endure the combination of such a 
physical object with a historical person. 
The difficulty is partly overcome when 
it is remembered that the Jews believed 
the early history of their nation to have 
been under the special guidance of Provi- 
dence. This Providence manifested itself 
in the Wisdom which made the world 
and organised society. Now Wisdom had 
entered into the soul of Moses. Wisdom 
was the cover or shadow by day, and 
Wisdom led a holy people through much 
water (cp. Wisd. of Sol. x.) But to Paul 
the supreme manifestation of God’s 
wisdom was Christ; Christ, however, not 
as the bodily Jesus of Nazareth, but as 
an ideal principle presiding over the 
developments of history, and as such 
capable of participating in its great crises 
with help and guidance. So Christ might 
be supposed to have aided the chosen 
nation of old in their desert pilgrimage, 
even as now he followed and ‘sustained 


strange 


the wandering soul upon its way 
through life. These are some of the 


| suppressed links in the imaginative courses 


which issue in a conclusion to us so 
grotesque. And the reader who would 
sympathise with the Apostle’s teaching 
must learn again and again to value his 
ideas in relation to the spirit of his time, 
before he can find through them the 
ultimate truth of his thought and feeling. 

(2) The preaching of Paul at Rome was 
concentrated, according to the book of 
Acts (xxviii. 21), on two main themes, the 
“kingdom of God,’* and “the things 
concerning the Lord Jesus Christ.’’? The 
kingdom of God was part of the religion 
of every Jew, though different interpreta- 
tions might be given of it. As for Jesus, 
so for Paul, the world as we know it was 
the scene of continual conflict. There 
the powers of good and evil were per- 
petually at work, For no Jew ever 
thought of man as alone in the universe 
with God and his dead. The upper and 
the under worlds were full of mysterious 
agencies helpful or hurtful, itis not always 


clear which: In continuous opposition to 
the will of God is a whole train of active 
potencies, which will only be subdued 
when the Messiah reigns: The union of 
the believer with the love of Christ is 
endangered in unnamed ways, though 
it cannot be broken, by angels and princi- 
palities and powers (Rom. viii. 38, 39). 
The powers were probably in some 
manner connected with the heavenly 
bodies (Mark xiii: 25), and had _ their 
share in the government of the world: 
Together with every principality (all rule) 
and authority they must be brought to 
nought (1 Cor. xv. 24), and this would 
be the Messiah’s task. Their abolition 
would be, indeed, in one sense, an act of 
punitive justice, for some of these super- 
human activities, as the ‘rulers of this 
world,” had been concerned in bring- 
ing about the Messiah’s death (1 Cor. ii. 8); 
Besides these dwellers in a higher sphere, 
there were the deities of the Gentile 
worships, whom, in accordance with a 
view widely prevalent in the Church in 
a later day, the Apostle apparently 
identifies with the demons (1 Cor. x. 20, 
21). These were, of course, banded in 
opposition. And at the head of the 
realm of wickedness is Satan ever seeking 
the advantage over the saint (2 Cor. i. 11); 
Satan, who can fashion himself into an 
angel of light—whose business is_ still 
temptation (1 Cor. vii. 5)—whose destiny 
is to be speedily bruised by God beneath 
the feet of the Church (Rom. xvi. 20). 
Among all these foes, death is the last 
enemy tobe subdued by the Messiah in the 
holy war (1 Cor. xv. 26). Are death and 
Satan different aspects of the same hostile 
might? The dramatic presentment of 
the great struggle is not, however, the 
most prominent in the Apostle’s mind; 
There, the problem of evil assumesa new 
character, connected with the deep con- 
sciousness of sin, which is traced back in 
one of its phases to the ° antagonistic 
elements of human nature, flesh and 
spirit. These terms were not Paul’s in- 


vention, though they perhaps more 
easily recall) to us his keen de- 
lineation of the conflict which they 
beget, than the sarcastic contrast 


‘of the prophet (Isa. xxxi. 3), or the most 


poignant utterance of Jesus’ agony (Mark 
xiv. 38). They were part of the accepted 
expression of the most obvious but with- 
all the most profound facts of the moral 
life, and they were already connected in 
the Jewish schools with questions con- 
cerning the sin of Adam, the meaning of 
death, and the relation of the guilt of the 
race to its first progenitor: 

(3) Into the midst of a universe where 
the divine rule was thus contradicted and 
defied, where humanity was loaded with 
a burden of sinfulness which it could not 
lift off, where one elect nation in proud 
possession of the Law nevertheless failed to 
achieve the righteousness which it had been 
designed to produce, comes the Messiah: 
But the great fact of his career is its 
close. The chief event of his life is 
his death. The Jewish Christian Church 
presented no very definite view of the 
significance of the great catastrophe. In 
one sense it was explained, because Scrip- 
ture foretold it. ‘‘ Behoved it not the 
Messiah to suffer these things” (Luke 
xxiv, 26): If thought endeavoured to 
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penetrate deeper into the meaning of 
the prophetic demand, an answer was 
found in an undefined doctrine of 
vicarious sacrifice, which assimilated 
the death of Jesus to that of the 
ancient “servant of Yahweh,’’ and 
declared that his “blood was shed for 
many’ (Mark xiv. 24), or that the ‘‘ Son of 
man came to give his life a ransom for 
many” (Mark x. 45). Moreover, tribula- 
tion was the appointed way of access to 
the kingdom (Acts xiv. 22). Even Christ 
could not reach his glory, but by a path 
of pain. ‘Trial was inevitable in a world 
where the Evil One was for ever haunting 
the footsteps of the saint, and the Messiah 
could not escape the last most terrible 
necessity, if he was (as the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews taught) to be 
made perfect through suffering. Or, once 
more, an unrepentant Israel gained 
through the mercy of heaven a longer 
season for awakening to a consciousness 
of its guilt, by the postponement of the 
final crisis through the Messiah’s death, and 
his assumption into the security and 
peace of heaven till the divine will sent 
him forth again (Acts ili. 19-21). But none 
of these suggestions were adequate to the 
scope and depth of Paul’s view of the 
world and man. It was not enough that 
the Messiah should die to prolong Israel’s 
opportunity of conversion, or to provide 
the Jew with a finished type of endurance 
of undeserved calamity. There were 
questions that pressed for solution, both 
within and without the limits of the chosen 
race. What of the obligations of the Law 
which had weighed with such heavy pres- 
sure on the soul of the Jewish disciple, when 
‘he entered into the new sphere of the 
Christian fellowship ? What of the Gentiles, 
_who had been excluded from the benefits of 
the Law? On what terms should they be 
admitted to salvation? There was the 
stern doom that death was the conse- 
quence and penalty of sin. In this matter 
Gentile and Jew shared a common lot. 
But then so did the Messiah, for he too 
had died. Moreover, he had died by a 
punishment which drew down upon its 
victim, according to the Law, a special 
curse (Gal. iii. 13). How could the Messiah, 
who had known no sin,* fall under its 
condemnation? Here were problems 
which Jewish theology could readily 
suggest, but to which the Jewish Chris- 
tian Church had no answer, because it had 
not yet raised them. They mark the 
-limit of the Apostle’s indebtedness to 
Judaism. The scheme of thought which 
he abandoned as inadequate nevertheless 
opened a new way. Itwas there that he 
found the difficulties which his doctrine 
of Christ afterwards enabled him to over- 
come. The process by which the action 
of the Jaw in making the Messiah accursed, 
destroved its own efficacy, so that the 
_very power through which Christ was 
done to death abolished itselfi—the mode 
by which the benefits of the Messiah’s death 
were made available outside the chosen 
people, so as to include all living men who 
should appropriate them by faith—these 
inquiries were intimately related to the 
conception of the person of the great 
providential agent of redemption; We 
note them here only to mark the fact that 


* This was already part of the Pharisaic 
doctrine, as the ‘‘ Psalms of Solomon ” show. 


the speculative construction by. which 
Paul finally satisfied the demands of his 
moral and religious logic, was based upon 
principles which Judiasm alone could have 
supplied: 

(4) The hope of his forefathers, or at 
least of his teachers among the Rabbis, 
also formed the essential ground of a!l the 
Apostle’s hopes for the future. He re- 
poses with unwavering certainty on the 
great prophetic conception of the “day 
of the Lord.’? The sovereignty of God 
will at last manifest itself; there is the 
ultimate reality, and when it is displayed, 
all opposition must at last succumb. To 
the wicked it will be a day of wrath; to 
all it will be ‘‘ a day of revelation of God’s 
righteous judgment’” (Rom. ii. 5). Tae 
‘‘judgment-seat of God ” (Rom. xiv. 10) 
is never far out of sight for Paul. It is 
God’s because he ordains it, is the author 
of the holiness by which the souls of men 
will be tested, and appoints a high officer 
who will preside over the sublime assize. 
This is no other than Jesus Christ (Rom. 
ii. 16), by whom, says the Apostle solemnly, 
“God shall judge the secrets of men, 
according to my gospel.” The sons of 
light, he tells the faithful at Thessalonica, 
have no need to fear the advent of the 
Lord’s day, though it should come as a 
thief in the night (1 Thess. vy. 2-5); does 
he not pray continually that their hearts 
may be established ‘‘unblameable_ in 
holiness before our God and Father, at 
the coming of our Lord Jesus with all 
his saints ”’ (iil. 13, ep. v. 23) ? The church 
at Corinth is depicted in the same atti- 
tude of expectancy, 1 Cor. i, 8. 

Waiting for the revelation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall also confirm you unto 
the end, that ye be unreproveable in the day 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

And the letter dies away with the call 
Mardn athd, “our Lord cometh.’ 
Years after from his Roman prison he 
looks forward still with undimmed triumph 
to the same great consummation (Phil. 
i, 6, 10)— 

Being confident of this very thing, that he 
which began a good work in you will perfect 
it until the day of Jesus Christ... that ye 
may be sincere and void of offence until the 
day of Christ. 
and again (Phil. iii. 20, 21; iv. 4, 5)— 

For our citizenship is in heaven,; from 
whence also we wait for a Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall fashion anew the body 
of our humiliation, that it may be conformed 
to the body of his glory, according to the 
working whereby he is able even to subject all 
things to himself ... Rejoice in the Lord 
alway ... the Lord is at hand. 

But the ‘‘ day of the Lord Jesus Christ” 
is not, afterall, the end of the divine revela- 
tion. It is, in fact, only the beginning. 
It opens the discharge of the Messiah’s 
sublime function, who will reign till he 
hath put all his enemies under his feet. 
Principalities, authorities, powers, these 
fall one by one beneath his sway. Even 
death itself is overcome at last. But 
with this victory, the Messiah’s task is done 
(1 Cor. xv. 24)— 

Then cometh the end, when he shall deliver 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father. 

The reason assigned is characteristic. 
It is, in form, an inference. from 
Ps. vii. 6: “Thou hast put all things 
under his feet.” The conclusion is irre- 
sistible (vv. 27-28)— 


4 But when he saith, All things are put in 


subjection, it is evident that he is excepted 
who did subject all things unto him. And 
when all things have been subjected unto 
him, then shall the Son also himself be sub- 
jected to him that did subject all things unto 
him, that God may be all in all. 

This is the vast conception which em- 
braces everything. Behind the solemn 
history of the Fall and the Redemption, 
behind the world with its immense multi- 
plicity of forces, lies one sole source of 
power—from whom all things issue, in 
whom they all subsist, toward whom they 
all tend. This One is God. As there is 
one God and Father of all, there is one 
creation ; and one creation is founded on 
one plan, works out one purpose, makes 
for one goal, advances to one end. In 
that intent all things concerning man and 
salvation, the kingdom, Jew and Gentile, 
the rulers of the world, and that dread 
potentate, impersonation of corruption, 
Death, are bound up in one; and when 
God wills it nothing can thwart the issue 
he decrees (Rom, xi. 36). 

For of him, and through him, and unto 
him are all things. To him be the glory for 
ever. Amen, 

J. Estrin CarPENTER. 


GOSPEL RECORDS.* 


Mr. Datwas wins our sympathy at once 
by quoting on his title-page the beautiful 
verse from Christina Rossetti— 

Love is the key of life and death, 

Of hidden heavenly mystery: . 

Of all Christ is, of all He saith, 

Love is the key. 

He also gives us the impression that the 
Christian theologians have acted in a way 
not unlike the Jewish lawyers of old. For 
when we read his appeal for a more in- 
telligent and sympathetic understanding 
of the life and spirit of the man Jesus Christ, 
and when we notice his plea that theological 
dogma has often led men away from 
rather than led them towards the true 
knowledge of Jesus, we are naturally re- 
minded of Jesus’ remark about the lawyers 
who did not enter into the kingdom them- 
selves, but who did take away the key, and 
so prevent others from entering. 

When, therefore, Mr. Dallas tells us that 
the man Christ Jesus appeals to his brethren 
along the ages with an intensely human 
desire to be remembered and understood, 
and that we can only truly know him by 
entering, on the one hand, into a like con- 
scious assurance of the presence of God, 
and on the other into a like intense love 
for our fellow-men, we can but express our 
entire sympathy with the views thus boldly 
set before us by an orthodox writer. We 
rejoice also in the strong fresh sea-breezes 
that blow upon us straight from the sea 
of life as it dashes itself at our feet to-day, 
and not from the sea of Galilee alone. 
Mr. Dallas appeals frequently to writers 
outside the Bible for confirmation of spirit- 
ual truths discovered therein. Indeed, he 
seems frequently to treat heathen writers 
as equally inspired with Christian and 
Biblical writers ; and gladly recognises that 
in spiritual experience God has been no 
respecter of persons, or nations, or set 
seasons, 

Thus we have the newest of new wine set 
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_before us, and yet to our utter amazement 


it is all tied up in the old wine-skins! 
The particular skins on which our four 
Gospels have been written are handled with 


‘such amazing reverence that all trace of 


real Gospel criticism i$ utterly lacking. 
The fourth Gospel is treated as no less 


‘historical than the synoptics, and most of 


Mr. Dallas’ pictures of Jesus’ life are taken 
from it. Once again the miracles—how- 
ever worthless as evidence—are still re- 
tained as historical facts. Mr. Dallas’ 
reverence for these ‘‘ Gospel Records’’ 


amounts almost to a worship of them 


vapproved of by the Master. 


word by word, and so compels us to call 
the attention of so great a lover of Jesus to 
those words in these records which testify 
that these Gospel stories were often dis- 
For we be- 
lieve that Mr. Dallas will not long accept 


‘any interpretation of the Master’s life 


which he believes that Jesus himself was 


‘annoyed with. 


Let us note then that Jesus himself re- 
garded the craving for miracles in religion 
as a wicked craving, and as a sign of in- 
fidelity. He intimates that, like a faithless 
husband or a faithless wife, the soul which 
so distrusts God’s providence as to seek 
to escape from it in some exceptional way, 
and to enjoy a miracle, is guilty at heart of 


the spirit of infidelity. Jesus’ language is 


exceedingly strong. The craving for 
miracle is the offspring of faithlessness ; 
it is the generation of wickedness, of 
adultery. Thus the ‘* Gospel Records ”’ 
assure us that Jesus himself wrought no 
miracles at all. ‘‘ There shall no sign 
be given but the sign of the prophet.’’ If 
then we believe the miracle stories, do we 


‘not make Jesus a liar ? 


29 


Again the *‘ Gospel Records’’ inform us 
that such miracle stories as that of Jesus 
cleansing the leper, raising Jairus’s 
daughter from the dead, and many other 
stories of a similar kind, including the 
story of the transfiguration, and the story 


‘that Jesus was the Christ—were stories 


which Jesus forbade people to spread or to 
repeat. The ‘‘ Gospel Records’’ thus 
criticise themselves, for they first tell the 
stories and then say that Jesus told them 
not to tell them! The Gospels, therefore, 
are disobedient records, and seem almost 
to glory in their disobedience; for they 
tell us, as if it were something to be proud 
of, that the more Jesus charged them not 
to do so, so much the more a great deal did 


- people publish these forbidden stories 


about him. — 

Stories, then, which Jesus contradicted 
at the time, and denied on the spot, are 
surely to be rejected at once, on Jesus’ own 
authority, by all true disciples of Jesus 
himself. 

If, however, we still persist in regarding 
Jesus as a miracle worker, and if we find 
that his spiritual religion and these miracle 
stories form a very perplexing combination, 
ought we not to at least acknowledge that 
we have only ourselves to blame ? 

Again, when Jesus says to Peter, ‘‘ Get 

-thee behind me, Satan.’” How can we any 
longer insist upon regarding the inspiration 
_of Peter as being always that of the Holy 
Spirit? Is a man, whom Jesus rebukes 
for savouring of the things of men rather 
_than of the things of God, to be regarded as 
“infallible? We do not know Peter as well 
as Jesus knew him, Would Jesus ‘have 


believed Peter’s Gospel? Is Mark in- 


fallible because he depends on Peter. 
Surely Jesus’ criticism is severe! 

Again, suppose the Gospel of John really 
were written by John, was it not John who 
wished to call down fire from heaven upon 
the Samaritan village ? Did John always 
understand rightly the message of the 
Master? Was it not John also who wished 
with his brother James to obtain for him- 
self the best seat in heaven? Did Jesus 
believe in the Gospel of John? Certainly 
not. 

Once more, of Matthew and all the 
disciples, were they not all rebuked by 
Jesus many times for falsely interpreting 
his message? Even when they all 
seriously took counsel together, was not 
their unanimous answer the false answer ? 
How is it, said Jesus, that ye do not under- 
stand my speech? Why reason ye that 
ye have no bread? Do ye not yet per- 
ceive, neither understand ? Have ye your 
heart hardened? Having eyes, sez ye not? 
+ nd having ears, hear ye not 2? And do ye 
not remember (Mark viii. 17)? I spake not 
unto you concerning loaves or bread, but 
that ye should beware of the leaven of 
the Scribes and Pharisees ! 

Thus Jesus used to criticise the ‘‘ Gospel 
Records’ of these men, and his criticism 
was sometimes of an exceedingly negative 
kind. If, however, in spite of Jesus’ 
express disagreement with them, we still 
persist in regarding the records of these men 
as infallible ; if we discredit Jesus, and put 
our trust in the contrary statements of 
Matthew, Peter, and John, must we not 
once more blame ourselves, and our own 
deliberate choice of the lower authority, 
rather than the higher, if, as a natural 
consequence, we are landed in perplexity ? 

Witrrep Harris. 


In connection with the reconstitution of 
the Congregational Union, the stages of 
which have been described from time to 
time in these columns, we notice an 
interesting development in the conscious- 
ness of the individual churches. Hitherto 
the Union has not meant much to many 
of the churches: The feeling of in- 
dependency has been very strong, and 
since no tangible and immediate advan- 
tage has attached to membership in the 
Union, numbers of congregations have 
held aloof. Their isolation was not 
complete, for they mostly belonged to the 
County Union; in the case of churches 
pecuniarily weak there was relation also 
with the Church-Aid Society: Now the 
new Congregational Union absorbs the 
Church-Aid Society, and .in other ways 
becomes a more important factor in the 
denominational Jife. Under the new con- 
stitution each separate church wishing to 
belong to the Union must subscribe to its 
funds, and with subscription naturally goes 
representation: It is interesting to learn 
that nearly 200 churches have thus brought 
themselves into line. Thus a step is taken 
in the overcoming of the traditional in- 
dividualism of churches, and towards the 
growth of a stronger and more sympathetic 
consciousness of corporate religious life: 


THE helping’graces of heaven descend 
and meet the soul intent to rise.—/James 
Martineau; - ne oe ote 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 
Diep at Norwich 1n 1682. 


A CORRESPONDENT has sent us these 
extracts from the Religio Medici of Sir 
Thomas Browne, suggesting that they 
might prove a salutary lectionary for the 
present Bishop and Dean of Norwich, to 
show them what a greater Norwich man 
than they thought of religious tolerance 
and kindred subjects, 


“T could never divide myself from any 
man upon the difference of an opinion, or 
be angry with his judgment for not agree- 
ing with me in that from which, perhaps 
within a few days, I should dissent my- 
se:f.”” 


“ Persecution is a bad and indirect way 
to plant religion. It hath been the un- 
happy method of angry devotions, not only 
to confirm honest religion, but wicked 
heresies and extravagant opinions.” 


“J can hardly think there was ever any 
scared into heaven: they go the fairest 
way to heaven that would serve God 
without a hell: other mercenaries that 
crouch unto him in fear of hell, though 
they term themselves the servants, are, 
indeed, but the slaves of the Almighty.” 


“There is no salvation to those that 
believe not in Christ; that is, say some, 
since his nativity, and as divinity 
afirmeth, before .also; which makes 
me much apprehend the end of those 
honest worthies and philosophers which 
died before his incarnation. It is hard to 
place those souls in hell, whose worthy 
lives do teach us virtue on earth.” 


‘Tis true, we all hold there is a 
number of elect, and many to be saved ; 
yet, take our opinions together, and from 
the confusion thereof there will be no 


mercies of God do promise us heaven, 
our conceits and opinions exclude us from 
the place.’* 


‘Particular churches and sects usurp 
the gates of heaven, and turn the key 
against each other.” 


“T believe many are saved who to man 
seem reprobated, and many are repro- 
bated who in the opinion and sentence 
of man stand elected.” 


“IT intend no monopoly, but a com- 
muvity in learning. I study not for my 
own sake only, but for theirs that study 
not for themselves: I envy no man that 
knows more than myself, but pity them 
that know less.” 


“I cannot fall out with or condemn a 
man for an error, or conceive why a dif- 
ference in opinion should divide an affec- 
tion, for controversies, disputes, and 
argumentations both in philosophy and 
in divinity, if they mect with discreet and 
peaceable natures, do not infringe the laws 
of charity.” 


To love others to the death in absolute 
forgetfulness of self is the only means, first of 
becoming consciously at one with God, and 
secondly, of bringing others into that state 
of heart which in loving loses se]f.—Stopjord 


_| Brooke, 


go 
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JOHN COGAN CONWAY: 


We record with sorrowful regret the 
sudden decease of our faithful friend 
Mr. John Cogan Conway, who passed 
swiftly and peacefully away, on Saturday 
last, at Ringwood, The event impresses 
us with a sense of loss both to a 
wide circle of personal friends and to the 
religious communion which he strove to 
serve untiringly, and with all his heart: 

Associated, both on his father’s and on 
his mother’s side, with that cultured 
type of Nonconformity which proved so 
healthy a factor in our denominational 
life, his character was developed in a 
religious atmosphere permeated by a love 
of simple veracity in regard to matters 
pertaining to religious faith. 

Receiving his education at University 
College School, and sharing the acquaint- 
ance both of students and of professors at 
Manchester New College, then located at 
University Hall, he was early familiarised 
wvith our religious principles and doctrines, 
and with those whose methods revealed 
the wisest and broadest grounds for their 
presentment and propagation. His early 
experiences of Church life amongst us 
were gained amongst the congregation 
worshipping at Clarence-road, Kentish 
Town, during the ministry of the late 
Revs. William Forster and P. W. Clayden. 

From Mr. Conway’s youth until his 
decease the love of truth was a passion in 
him, and “the reason of the hope” that 
was within him was a constant source of 
interest and delight to him. 

In regard for the public services of 
religion, he seta rare example that every 
one of our households of faith would find 
it most advantageous to keep steadfastly 
in'remembrance. It may be said that he 
was indeed a Unitarian of the Unitarians, 
and yet his religious hopes and thoughts 
were held on no narrow basis, but in the 
most catholic spirit of brotherly reverence 
for the faith of brethren whose convic- 
tions were essentially different from his 
own: Linked closely with such feelings 
of respect for others, there was found in 
him an ever modest estimate of himself 
that lent sweetness to the quiet courage 
with which he advanced and pursued his 
own ways of thought or action. 
™ He seemed as much the minister as 
the layman. Few better than he could 
set forth the reasons for the convictions 
he so deeply and consistently cherished; 
and, indeed, it is difficult adequately to 
gauge the loyal and efficient services 
which it was a joy to him to render in the 
absence of some minister to our scattered 
houses of prayer, which, but for such 
kind and effective help as his, must have 
been closed altogether. Our ministers 
and theological students could count on 
Mr. Conway as a warm-hearted friend. 

Passing through the exacting experi- 
ences of business life in the Metropolis, he 
was led to settle where his forefathers 
had dwelt—in the Hampshire town of 
Ringwood, Here, by his unremitting suc- 
cour, the little chapel, dedicated of old to 
a free faith, has successfully kept its 
doors open for many a year. He 
heartily identified himself with the 


work of the Southern Unitarian Asso- 
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ciation, first as an active member of 
the committee and subsequently as its 
President, upon the death of Mr. T. Chat- 
feild Clarke, when Mr. Conway was cor- 
dially welcomed to that office which for 
the rest of his life he filled with honour 
and acceptance. 

Appreciating the work of the ministry 
as he did, he was moved to the endeavour 
to inaugurate some scheme of pension for 
aged ministers, ‘the essential characteristic 
of which should be the right of the 
minister to reap the advantages of such a 
pension at a fitting age: The thought 
stirred long within him, and bore its first 
manifest fruit in a paper read by him at 
the Triennial Conference held at Sheffield, 
in the year 1897; Harnest discussion 
ensued, and at the next meeting 
of the Conference held at Leicester, 
in 1900, a committee was appointed to 
carry out a scheme, there adopted, for 
a Ministers’ Superannuation Fund. Of that 
committee, the Rev. J. Hstlin Carpenter 
was appointed chairman, and Mr. Cogan 
Conway became its honorary secretary. 
It is a matter of pleasant history that 
with certain modifications, and alter 
arrangements with the Equitable Assurance 
Company through the kindly advice and 
help of Mr. David Martineau, the scheme 
took definite form, under the title of 
‘<The Ministers’ Pension and Insurance 
Fund.’” For his efforts in collecting (in 
company with the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter 
and Mr. David Martineau) an amount of 
over £20,000 for rendering the plan 
feasible, Mr. Conway’s name will be 
lastingly and gratefully remembered. 
Future generations of ‘faithful and 
efficient ministers 2* will have good cause 


to keep these worthy memories bright, 


whilst the spirit of Mr. Conway’s work 
in so good a cause stands revealed in his 
confession that, though unable himself 
to do great things in the way of material 
support, he was thankful to have been 
privileged to urge others more able than 
himself to take up the work, and to bring 
it to a successful issue: 

In the quiet life of the little country 
town he loved so well, and amid his co- 
religionists In the South of England, with 
whom he worked so heartily and_ so 
patiently, it might have been hoped that 
this useful and gentle life might have 
long been spared to labour. His earnest 
efforts for the cause so dear to him were 
shared to the full by his devoted wife, 
the youngest daughter of the late John 
Baker, of Ilminster, who is left now to 
mourn his loss, and to claim our grateful 
sympathy in her bereavement. 

In his quiet round of life, the end of 
toil and testimony was solemnly drawing 
nigh. ‘God’s angel touched him,’’ 
silently and swiftly, and he slept. All 
too soon, as the friends left behind him 
may feel, that bright spirit and that old- 
world courtesy that marked him as the 


heir of a generation gone are wrapped in. 


the shadows. The social round, the kindly 
greeting, the welcome humour in which 
the weill-told tale was set, all are stored 
now in the heaven. of affectionate 
remembrance. 

Faithful to the last, he leaves behind 
him a memory, already changing to an 
inspiration to nobler and truer life. In his 
receding footsteps we, too, are called to 
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press, like him, towards the mark of a 
high calling ; and while the watch is still 
ours to keep, to take up our duty, and to 
serve God in our day and generation, even 
as he strove to do, with a glad, as well as 
a steadfast heart. 

Mr. Conway, who was in his fifty-sixth 
year, though he removed in 1889 to Ring- 
wood, and from that time was practically 
the minister of the ancient St. Thomas 
Chapel there, maintained to the last his 
connection with the City, being at the time 
of his death Warden of the Cordwainers’ 
Company, with the expectation of shortly 
being made, like his father before him, 
Master of the Company. Before he went 
to live in the country he served on the 
Committee of the London District Uni: 
tarian Society, and to the last was a 
member of the Council of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. The funeral 


at Ringwood on Wednesday was conducted _ 


by the Rey. J. Edwin Odgers, D.D, 
SS ae 


PROFESSOR JOHN KOVACS. 


Our brethren ofthe Unitarian Churches of 

Hungary have'suffered a severe loss through 
the sudden death on Jan. 27 of Professor 
John Kovacs of Koloszvar. His had been 
a strenuous life, not without its grievous 
trials, and being now close upon sixty, he 
was looking forward to a time of some- 
what greater ease and comfort, when the 
swift messenger came in the evening of 
that day, as he sat quietly reading his 
newspaper, and in a few moments he was 
gone. 
. Professor Kovacs was one of the Hun- 
garian students who came to London, to 
study at Manchester New College, being 
there from 1870 to 1872. On his return 
he was appointed Professor of History 
and English at Koloszvar, and from 1878 
to 1891 he served as Rector of the Gymna- 
sium. He was an ardent lover of every- 
thing English, and for the past thirty 
years, as Professor Boros writes to us, he 
was the most zealous guide and friend of 
every Englishman who came to visit Kolosz- 
var. He founded the English Conversa- 
tion Club; and was from the first its 
president. His faith was that English 
would become the universal language of 
intercourse between the nations of the 
earth, 

In his Chair of History Professor 
Kovacs found scope for the expression of 
his ardent patriotism and love of the 
heroic. _ For Kossuth he had a deep 
admiration, and once visited him at Turin. 
A letter received from the great patriot he 
cherished with pride. As Rector of the 
Gymnasium, with responsible charge of 
some 400 boys, Professor Kovacs rendered 
good service, but they were anxious and 
trying years, which brought him also 
keen personal sorrow. He lost a promis- 
ing boy, and his wife, who was the 
daughter of the late Bishop Kriza, was 
smitten with long and hopeless illness. 
Latterly brighter days seemed to be dawn- 
ing. His surviving son was appointed 
last autumn Assistant Professor of History 
in the College, and his second daughter 
came home from Channing House School 
with a good record: But those brighter 
days he was not destined long to enjoy, 
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and the faithful worker has gone to his 
rest: : 

At the funeral Bishop Ferencz offered 
prayer and pronounced the benediction: 
Professor Gal spoke at the grave, as did 
also another professor and representatives 
of the theological and gymnasium stu- 
dents: Great sympathy was expressed 
throughout the town of Kolozsvar, which 
will find an echo in the hearts of many 
friends, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN 


——— 
THe SACRIFICE: 


Down in the garden at the foot of a 
hazel there was a round flat stone; It 


used to remind me of the crown of a skull, 


and though it lay there embedded in the 
grass, big, bald, and white, I knew that 
it knew that it was not to be moved: Who 
was I to interfere? There it was, and 
there it must remain, not less than the 
stone in the Coronation chair, which some 
avow was the pillow on which Jacob 
slept when he dreamed of the angels’ 
ladder, or than the altar in the minster. 
And for the simple reason that it was an 
altar, white, ancient, and sacred, and like 
the Coronation stone it had had a long, 
eventful history; a history that went 
back to the days of the dragons, yea, to 
the time when the giants of fire and 
water toiled at the building of the earth: 
Then was this altar made in the depths 
of the sea, and being made was straight- 
way laid in a treasury white as the crests 
of the waves above, and sealed until the 
day when the waves which guarded} it 


_ retreated, and it was needed; 


Now every morning after the dew had 
erisped the grass, and the sun had sum- 
moned his children to wake, there came 
cautiously over the greensward one who 
was clad in homely raiment of brown and 
spotted stuff, All alert for this first duty 
of the morning he advanced a pace or two 
and listened; looked keenly round to 
see whether anyone were watching; spake 
not a word, but brought from a flowery 
thicket of the garden, from the cool secrecy 
of the leaves or from the mossy tangle of 
gigantic roots, a burden. He laid it upon 
the smooth, white stone, and with prompt 
despatch offered his sacrifice in the sun- 
light and the dew. Soon I knew that it 
was accepted: He who came to the altar 
had gone again, but from the croft above 
a shower of happy praises fell on my ear. 


?Twas a lowly, helpless thing that was 


there not needs be sacrifice 2 


carried to the altar on the green—a crea- 
ture of little feeling and less thought— 
but the holy fire of life had consumed it, 
and now it was music on the wing. Even 
so, thought I, for song and gladness must 
I For the 
sake of them that live among the branches 
the things of the bank and the dyke must 


: ‘be transformed: 


One day, when I had been a privileged 
witness of the rite [ have described, I was 
walking up into the village after break- 
fast when I met a neighbour hurrying to 
my gate: “‘ Good morning, Jennings,’ 
I said. “‘ "Morning, sir,’* said he: ‘See 
here; our Ted’s got his leg broke; the 
mare kicked him; his mother and Nell 


are gone to market, and won’t be back. 
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till night, and there’s no one at home but 


him and me. I must put the mare in, 
and drive off for the doctor; but there’s 
no one to stay with he. Maybe ye have 
a little time on yer hands, sir, and wouldn’t 
mind bidin’ an hour wi’ the lad till I get 
back.’” “‘ Certainly,’* I said, and we 
went back to the cottage together, where 
I found the little chap lying on the sofa, 
his round, teary face not so rosy as usual, 
but bravely keeping in his feelings, except 
for an occasional wince when he tried to 
shift his position: Ted was a bit shy of 
me, for I had had occasion the previous 
September to rate him soundly by reason 
of the disappearance of some of my best 
apples when he brought the milk in the 
morning. But bygones are bygones, and 
aiter I had settled him a little more com- 
fortably on the sofa, at the same time 
applying what little knowledge of First 
Aid I possess so as to keep the broken leg 
rigid, we drifted into as cheerful a con- 
versation as the circumstances would allow: 
And so passed an hour—two hours. I 
knew that we should have to wait some 
time, for the doctor lived seven miles 
away, and as 1t was morning he would 
probably be on his rounds, and perhaps 
difficult to catch: It was rather awkward 
for me, too, and upset my plans for the 
day; but there, that must not be men- 
tioned, I was glad I was available: I 
slipped home presently to report, and to 
order. ‘‘ dinner for two,’* and returned 
with Grimm’s Fairy Tales to fill in the 
interval until either dinner or doctor 
appeared: The first came duly, but the 
doctor not till between three and four in 
the afternoon: ‘Well, to cut a long, and 
for Ted a tedious, story short, the bone 
was set and splinted, plastered and band- 
aged, and did its duty by getting itsell 
thoroughly mended in the course of a 
few weeks. While this process was going 
on I made a proposal to the father which 
he received with renewed gratitude, for 
he persisted in talking as if I had had a 
hand in mending the boy’s bones. The 
fact was I had often heard Ted’s merry 
chirp as he whistled or sang down our lane, 
and had come to the conclusion that he 
had a voice worth training; I had spoken 
to a friend in town about him, and now 
had come the opportunity: Ted heard 
of our project for him with evident wonder, 
and no doubt, as he had time to think,with 
expectations large and splendid, These, 
however, remained sealed in his own 
bosom. - He was packed off to live in town 
with an aunt, was doctor’s boy for two 
hours a day—this paid for his keep—and 
received his schooling and training for a 
chorister free: All that sounds as if things 
went by clock-work; but they didn’t, 
Ted soon found they didn’t. His heart 
misgave him, and he grew very fearful 
of the hours and the labours required. 
‘* Tt?ll take a long time to learn to sing 
properly, sir,’’ he would say gravely when 
I looked him up. “‘ Well, yes,’’ I would 
say, ‘* but isn’t it worth a long time, and 
lots of pains and patience? Isn’t every- 
thing that comes out fine in the end worth 
time and toiland money, and even some of 
our pleasure? We all have to make our 
sacrifices, laddie, but if we do so in proper 
style, we find out by and by that we have 
got something a great deal better in their 
place.*2 I dare not say so, but I knew 
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he smelt the ripening hay in the fields 
around his home that July day; and was 
longing for a toss and a roll; But I said 
nothing about that, and went on gravely 
moralising. “* You and I are fast friends 
now, Ted; our friendship was worth paying 
for, wasn’t it? But it’s all come about 
through you getting a kick on the shin 
that broke your bone.’2 

Several years have passed, and Ted 
and I have grown to one another’s hearts: 
Yesterday when I was in town I reserved 
an hour for the Cathedral, and went to 
the service, and heard him sing: He is 
in the choir, I heard him take a solo, 
and as his clear, strong, ruddy voice rose 
and fell among those mighty pillars and 
solemn arches I could think of nothing 
but the thrush in the wood by his home, 
and then my mind went back to the altar 
in the garden and the sacrifice, for the 
little brown priest was a thrush, and his 
offering was a snail, whose shell he cracked 
on a smooth white flint. Time and toil, 
they are but sullen, crawling things in 
themselves, but how may we not sacrifice 
and consume them, and turn. them into 
love and joy! Then has the snail gone. 
to its heaven: 

I waited about in the close when the 
service was over, and before the volun- 
tary was ended the choir boys were Jeap- 
frogging across the gravel. “‘ Ted,’2 I 
said, for he had caught sight of me, and 
at once broke away from his companions; 
** Ted, you young rascal, I’ve no business 
to say it, but you sing like a cherub—like 
a bird ! +4 

H. M. L: 


BRAHMO SOMAJ SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS: “i 

Sir.—The following extract from 
letter just received from the secretary of 
the Brahmo Somaj school for girls, Cal- 
cutta, will be of interest to many of your 
readers, so large a proportion of the cost 
having been subscribed and forwarded 
from England. It is mainly due to this 
financial support that the plans have been 
so promptly carried out, and the new 
building built. Ion PritcHArD. 

“T am glad to inform you that the new 
building of the Brahmo girls’ school has 
been completed satisfactorily, and I hope 
this month that we shall be in a position 
to remove the school to the new premises; 
294, Circular-road. 

“The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
has been requested to preside at the open- 
ing ceremony, at which also the distribu- 
tion of prizes to the successful pupils of 
the year will take place. 

‘With the removal of the school to 
the new buildings, we have a mind to 
improve the educational system: How 
far we shall be successful I cannot say; 
as the difficulty is to obtain properly 
trained teachers. It would be highly 
beneficial to the Institute if any philan- 
thropic Jady would be disposed to come 
over to India for a short time and teach 
our lady teachers improved methods of 
education.”” 


To CorrEsPonDENTS :—Letters, &c.; 
received from C, F.; A: H:; H: A: R. J:; 
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LONDON, FEBRUARY 11, 1905. 


A WORTHY RECOGNITION. 


Tue Liverpool Domestic Mission re- 
~ceived last Sunday everiing a _ public 
recognition, which was thoroughly de- 
_served, by reason of its faithful services 
rendered to the poor of that city for 
nearly seventy years, and of the very 
admirable character of its present equip- 
ment for the work. It was a recognition 
over which the many friends of the Mission 
‘may unfeignedly rejoice, and it was no 
less honourable to the Cuter Magistrate 
who rendered it. 


Mr. Joun Lea, the Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool, is a Presbyterian, and a member 
of Dr. Joun Wartson’s Church, a man of 
true insight and broad sympathies. On 
Sunday evening he made an inspection 
of the Mission buildings and attended in 
state the evening service in the Mission 
chapel. A company of some thirty City 


Councillors and Magistrates assembled in’ 


the vestry and joined the Lorp Mayor’, 
procession into the chapel, where there 
was a crowded congregation. The Rev. 
LL. P. Jacxs, of Manchester College, 
Oxford; who was secretary of the 
Domestic Mission during the latter years 
of his ministry in Liverpool, was the 
special preacher on the occasion, and 
took for the subject of his sermon 
* Purpose’? :— 


$ As purpose rises in moral quality,” 
he said, “‘ so it rises in power. Change 
your purpose in life, and you change the 
whole world in which you live. Aim at 
the highest, and the Gates of Heaven will 
open to you. That Mission, he added, 
was founded and maintained by compara- 
tively few persons, but it represented a 
fixed purpose of goodwill, and in ithe saw 
a prophecy of victory over the great evils 
of the time—evils due to human wrong, 
and resulting in a position which human 
effort rightly directed could retrieve. 
People should not expect God to solve 
their problems for them, byt they should 
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work out the solution for Him, because 


He was their Friend.’* 

In the congregation was Sir Epwarp 
RussEx1, Editor of the Liver pool Daily Post 
and Mercury, who has long taken a cor- 
dial interest in the Mission. On the 
previous day he had published in his paper 
a leading article on the Mission and the 
Lorp Mayor’s visit, from which we take 
the liberty of reproducing a part of the 
opening ard concluding passages :— 

“Toe Lorp Mayor, still young in “bis 
high office, often does excepticnal things, 
and they are always-gocd things, evincing 
catholicity of spirit and philanthropic 
sympatby. To-morrow evening he is to 
attend in state a service at the Domestic 
Mission, Mill-street . . . one of the most 
practical and successful of our beneficent 
institutions. The Liverpool Domestic 
Mission was founded in 1856, with the 


'|.object of carrying the spirit of Cl hristianity 


to the homes of the poor of this city. 
In the words of its constitution, the 
minister was ‘to put himself into close 
sympathy with their wants and feelings— 
to become to them a Christian adviser 
and friend; to promote the comfort of 
their homes and the e‘evation of their 
social tastes; to bring them into — per- 
manent connection with religious influence ; 
and, above all, to promote an effective 
education of ‘their children, and to 
shelter them from corrupting agencies.’ 
Among the founders were some of 
Liverpool’s most eminent citizens of that 
time—-Rev. J. Hamitron THom, Dr. James 
Martineau, Wittiam Rarusone (the 
(fifth), H. Boorn, S. 8. Garr, GrorceE 
Hour, Samuet Bricur, RicHarp Raru- 
BONE, WILLIAM Jevons, R. A. Fiercuer, 
CuristopHER Rawpon, and RicHarp 
Vaucuan Yates (the donor of Prince’s 
Park): At first the work wa: carried 
on solely in the homes of the poor, 
without any building as a centre of 
activity, but in 1838 a house in Greenland- 
street was used for a small Ragged School 
and Mechanics’ Institute under the 
ministry of the Rev. Jonn Jouns, who, in 
the service of the sick poor, laid down his 
life during the epedemic of cholera in 
1847.” 


Joun Jouns, who is widely known as 
author of the hymn, ‘‘ Come, kingdom of 
our God,’ was succeeded at the Mission 
by Francis Bisuor, during whose ministry 
(in 1854) the former Mission buildings in 
Beaufort-street were opened. After him 
came successively, 8. A. STEINTHAL, JOHN 
Suannon, and H.S8. Soniy, to whom, at 
the beginning of 1883, succeeded Mr. 
Lioyp Jonss, the present minister, ‘“ be- 
loved,” says the Daily Post, “by the 
people of all creeds throughout the district ;” 
while as resident Assistant Missionary Mr. 
JosepH ANDERTON has now completed 
twenty-five years of devotedservice. The 
present splendid buildings in Mill-street 


were opened in 1892 by Mr. Roperr. 


Durnine Hott, the first Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool; 

Having referred to the spacious build- 
ings; with their beautiful decorations, 
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and the great variety of religious and 


social werk centred there, the Daily. 


Post article concluded as follows : — 

“ Although its missionaries and most of 
its supporters and workers are Unitarians, 
the Mission has no proselytising or sec- 
tarian aim; it simply seeks by these 


varied methods and by personal inter- 
course with the poor in their own homes. 


to help them, socially, morally, and 
spiritually, without distinction of sect or 
creed or party. A sketch of a month’s 
programme of events of interest for the 
poor people, all of high quality, which 
may be found in one of the Mission’s 
‘prospectuses, would astonish any un- 
familiar reader of it. Much. must be 


attributed to the indefatigable generosity 


and endeavours of Mr. WALTER HOLLAND, 
during his more than twenty years of 
treasurership. Through his liberality a 
new wing has lately been added for a 
girls’ gymnasium and cookery classes at ‘a 
cost of £2,000. The entire cost of the 
building as it now stands has been 
£10,000. ‘The Lorp Mayor (may well 
extend the kindly countenance of all good 
things which characterises him to a work 
which is a glory of Liverpool, and a glory 
which gladdens many of our most neces- 
sitous fellow-citizens.” 

It is pleasant to record such public 
recognition of good work, and we are the 
more anxious to call attention to this, and 
to the generous support, both of means 
and of devoted personal service, given to 
the Liverpool Domestic Mission, because 
there is, we hold, no missionary activity 
in all the world more wholesome than 
this, or more true to the Mastur’s spirit 
of self-sacrifice and brotherly love. It is 
sometimes made a _ reproach to our 
churches that they have no missions to 
the heathen; but here they have a mission 
to those whose need is greatest, close at 
home. We must be true to our own 
light, and do the work to which we are 


clearly called. Here at least we can forget 


ourselves in unselfish service, which, the 
more fully it is equipt with beautiful gifts 
and all wise means of helpfulness, can make 
only for the good of the people—a ser- 
vice in which we shall most surely be 
brought face to face with the realities of 
good and evil, with grievous and pathetic 
human needs, and with the power of Gon, in 


righteousness and love, which alone can © 


truly redeem our common life and bring 
in His Kingdom into our midst. In our 
Domestic Missions is the most searching 
test of the religious vitality and devotion 
of our people. Do they really care? Will 
they give amply of their best, both of 
means and of men, to sustain this work ? 
Their unselfish service finds many channels, 
but none, we hold, more urgent in appeal 
or more fiuitful of good than in these 
missions to the neglected poor. We rejoice 
in the honour done to the Liverpool 
Domestic Mission: May it be an incentive 


to more abundant service not in Liver- — 


pool alone, but in London co: ony great 
cities of the land; . i 
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RELIGIOUS FORCES 
METROPOLIS. 


IL—A Revivan (on New Linss) AT 
. ‘© WHITEFIELD’S.’ 


OF THE 


THERE is so much to say of the most 
inspiring new work which is being carried 
on at Whitefield’s Tabernacle, in the Tot- 
tenham Court-road, that, lest space should 
fail, I had better sct down at once the mes- 
sage which I am most moved to address to 
the readers of Tue Inquirer. It is this: 
Let all London Unitarians hasten to see 
for themselves this splendid new venture, 
attending one of the services, visiting the 
men’s meeting, walking through the 
various rooms of the new institute, reading 
the first annual report, and getting into 
talk with some of the leaders, who will 
explain and illustrate its methods, prin- 
ciples, and economy. I can imagine 
nothing better calculated to bring home 
to us some of the reasons of our own fre- 
quent failure in London, and to set us upon 
lines of thought and activity which will 
lead to more happy and successful results. 
Especially let those who have in charge 
the administration of our London churches 
and societies make this pilgrimage. If 
it does not repay them they may put me 

_ down as a false prophet. 

First a word of the past and present of 
Whitefield’s, as regards its message and 
point of view. Under the floor of the 
large hall which extends beneath the chapel 
lie the bones of Augustus Montague Top- 
lady, author of the famous hymn ‘‘ Rock 
of Ages.’’ In the days of the eighteenth 
century evangelical revival’ the taber- 
nacle on this spot (then in the fields) was 
the headquarters of that dry and rigid 
Calvinism which claimed the loyalty of 
Toplady and Whitefield, but aroused the 
heartfelt dissent of John Wesley. Southey 
calls the place ‘*‘ the high church of the 
sect.”’ It was of a work by Toplady that 
Wesley wrote the famous satire: ‘‘ The 
sum of all this—one in twenty (suppose) 
of mankind are elected; nineteen in 
twenty are reprobated. The elect shall be 
saved, do what they will; the reprobate 
shall be damned, do what they can. 
Reader, believe this or be damned. Wit- 
ness my hand, A—— T——.’’ And it 
was of this same Toplady that the poet 
Southey wrote (‘* Life of Wesley,’ p. 439): 
** Tt seemed as if he had imbibed the spirit 
of sectarian scurrility from the truculent 
libellers of the Puritanical age.’’ If the 
spirit of Toplady should hover near his 
grave in Whitefield’s Tabernacle to-day, 
he would hear a milder and more humane 
Gospel, and breathe a more serene air. 
The watchword of Whitefield’s to-day is 
Universal Redemption. The merely dog- 
matic’ temper is scotched, nay, almost 
killed. Of theological labels and distine- 
tions there is a wise mistrust in this new 
** Christian workshop.’’ So far as I am 
aware there is no theological propaganda 
carried on within the building. Indeed, 
there is no room for it. Mr. Silvester 
Horne, Mr. James Holmes, and their 
helpers have too much practical work in 
hand to spare time or strength for the fur- 
ther. thrashing out of ancient controver- 
sies. As Mr. Augustine Birrell put it the 
other day, theology is a fine science, but 
it doesn’t seem to have much relation to 

the problems of Tottenham Court-road, 
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The Congregationalists are happy in having 


a name which commits them-to no theolo- 
gical defensive. Mr. W. H. Brown (the 
donor of the magnificent institute, which 
has cost nearly £12,000) revealed the whole 
heart of the matter when he said that the 
purpose of the new Central Mission at 
Whitefield’s was nothing more nor less than 
the bringing of greater happiness and 
nobler ideals and sincerer brotherhood 
into the lives of the people in the district. 
It is ‘* Religion before Dogma ’’ that is 
being practised here. It is the gospel of 
the imitation of Christ. Mr. Horne’s 
preaching is of a divinity, realised in 
Christ, but of which all men are capable 
and to which all are called. His sermons 
have the best of the old Evangelicalism 
in them, but are free from its narrow dog- 
matism, and are full to the brim of modern 
instances. That is the note of all the work. 
Of the men’s meeting, which gathers 500 
or 600 workers every Sunday afternoon, 
Mr. HK. G. Hemmerde writes : ‘‘ Of religion, 
in the denominational sense, there is none. 
Yet there is in these meetings much 
robust and vigorous religion of the sort 
that influences the lives of others as well as 
the life of him who professes it.’? White- 
field’s. of to-day has frankly abandoned 
sectarianism and all its works, and is con- 
tent to be ** a Christian workshop for the 
cure of souls.”’ 

The huge success which has already been 
attained in a little over a twelvemonth is 
the trumph of sane and up-to-date 
methods. The position, it is true, is a 
commanding one, and forms one of the 
best advertising stations in London. Yet 
it is only now, under the new régime, that 
its full potentialities have been realised. 
In 1902 the attendance at the Sunday 
services numbered 162 in the morning and 
253 at night (the chapel is seated for 1,200). 
A recent census showed 634 in the morning 
and 1,537 at night; with a men’s meeting 
in between which is rarely smaller than 
500 or 600. And in addition to this there 
is the fine new institute, with its manifold 
activities. The lesson which the London 
Congregational Union deserve the credit 
of having been among the first to learn is 
that the great city of modern times demands 
different methods from the small town or 
village of a century and a half ago. London 
to-day is a city of great combinations. To 
use the old-fashioned chapel methods alone 
in central London is about as useful a pro- 
ceeding as battermg Port Arthur with a 
popgun, or prescribing a pill for the cure of 
an earthquake. Here are great stores 
which set out to be ‘‘ universal providers.’’ 
Here are gorgeous gin palaces, in possession 
of most of the best corner sites and fitted 
out regardless of expense for the purpose 
of attracting crowds. A place like White- 
field’s is, in the best sense, at once a great 
** store ’’ and an attractive Public House. 
It is not stuck in a back street, run on the 
basis of a petty cash account, and open 
but for an hour or two a week. It con- 
fronts mammon, vice, and commercialism 
in a way which, it is recognised at once 

“means business.’? There has been no 
pottering half-heartedness in its equipment, 
and no compromise with antiquarian pre- 
judices in its methods. And the result 
has been triumphant success, a success 
which, I venture to think, will prove to be 
of the highest and most enduring kind, 


‘One is told,’ says the first annual 
report, ‘* that the usual fault of committees 
is either that they take no interest at all, 
which is a bad thing, or that they take 
far too much interest, which is worse. 
The committee of the London Congrega- 
tional Union has managed to give vs help 
without hindrance.’’ Suggestive words ! 
The cost of ‘‘ running ’’ the new work at 
Whitefield’s is, I understand, some £5,000 
a year, of which upwards of £1,000 a year 
is raised on the spot by means of collec- 


tions, &. The place has been open as 
a. central Mission for about eighteen 


months. During this time the old debt 
of £8,000 on the building has been paid off, 
and £8,000 in addition raised for alterations, 
the purchase of a new organ, and the fur- 
nishing of the new institute so generously 
given by Mr. W. H. Brown. These figures 
represent a great outlay of money. But 
was ever money laid out to better purpose, 
or spent so as to give a deeper joy and 
satisfaction to both donors and receivers ? 
The spirit of faith and love here shown is 
a spirit which deserves and has already 
won an abundant blessing. We salute 
these pious founders with an admiring 
gratitude, and could wish that their example 
might be widely followed. 

The institute, with its separate suites of 
rooms for the men’s club, boys’ club, and 
young men’s and women’s club, each fur- 
nished in an almost sumptuous style, with 
refreshment bars, billiard rooms, lounge, 

* quiet room,’’ and all other conveniences 
of a modern clubhouse, is open every 
week-day from 6 to 10.30 p.m., and on 
Sunday at hours other than those of Divine” 
service. In planning and equipping it, 
IT was told, information was sought, not 
from the churches (which had little to 
impart), but from the great business houses 
and commercial establishments. There is 
a definite membership, with a subscription 
of 10s. a year or 3s. a quarter. The limit 
of membership is fixed at present at 500, 
but there are already plans of extension 
on foot. London is a great abode of the 
homeless and the lonely. Here a home is 
offered, under the auspices of a humane 
and practical religion, with sufficient. 
interests and occupations in it to fill, if 
need be, all the leisure hours. ‘‘ We stand 
for a complete salvation,’® writes Mr. 
Holmes, Mr. Horne’s kindly. and inde- 
fatigable assistant minister. ‘‘ People call 
us an Institutional Church, whatever that 
may mean. I do not think any name will 
cling tous or stand in the minds of men 
and women so much as ‘ Whitefield’s,” 
known for its ‘ ever open door’ and its 
living work ; a place full of Christ’s spirit, 
stamped with home-likeness, eager to serve, 
seeking to serve, going forth to serve, keen 
and quick to note altered conditions of hfe, 
and then finding out how to meet those 
altered conditions.’’ ‘‘ So at ten o’clock,’’ 
writes the eloquent and beloved superin- 
tendent, Mr. Silvester Horne, *‘ the sound 
of the farewell hymn closes another memor- 
able Sunday. We go away feeling there is 
no place like Whitefield’s, no opportunity 
so large and good, no congregation so 
interesting and inspiring, no work so 
difficult, perhaps, but none so fruitful and 
rich in reward,’* At Whitefield’s a genuine 
and worthy revival is already at work ! 
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ASPECTS OF THE PRESENT REVIVAL 
IN WALES. 

I rinp it difficult to comply with the 
Editor’s request to give my impression of 
the present Revival in Wales, because the 
movement is composed of so many factors 
of such different nature that it.is difficult, 
on the one hand, to disentangle them, and 
quite as difficult, on the other hand, to form 
a correct judgment of the ‘‘ whole ”’ 
which these various factors united exhibit. 

And also, one cannot say a word against 
anything in connection with the movement 
in the form of criticism without having all 
kinds of evil motives hurled at him by a 
large section of the supporters. This is 
quite evident from many scurrilous letters 
which have appeared during the past week 
in reply to the Rev. Peter Price, B.A., an 
eminent Welsh Congregational minister and 
a graduate in Honours in the Cambridge 
Mental and Moral Science Tripos. Mr. 
Price had ventured to show that there are 
two revivals in Wales at the present time 
—one a genuine religious Reviva] which 
has affected the Principality apart from— 
and, indeed, in spite of—the shallow forms 
which it has taken under the leadership of 
Mr. Evan Roberts and his girl-supporters. 
Nearly two months ago I ventured to state 
that it was necessary to call attention to 
dangerous elements which were found in 
the movement, elements which are sure to 
bring about terrible reactions, and, so 
drive a large number of the converts 
further away than before, and also make 
religion an impossibility for a large number 
of people even in the Principality of Wales, 
who are incapable of expressing their 
religious convictions through the excessive 
channels of emotion and ecstasy. I claim 
in a humble manner to be competent to 
deal with various aspects of the movement. 
When a Calvinistic Methodist minister I 
witnessed and experienced on half a dozen 
occasions these sudden outbursts within a 
smaller area than the present Revival. I 
possess the advantage also of living close 
to the source of the Revival—Mr. Evan 


Roberts’s home—and I have spoken to a_ 


large number of converts and non-converts 
who have attended a number of the 
meetings. When Mr. Evan Roberts was 
in the Swansea district I went to hear him, 
and remained in the meeting nearly until 
midnight. Let me describe some of these 
experiences and draw the conclusions 
which seem to me valid. 

There are two levels in the present 
Revival in approaching the fundamental 
questions of religion: The lower level is 
represented by Mr. Evan Roberts and his 
supporters. The higher level is repre- 
sented by the Rev. Peter Price and his 
supporters. Wherein lies the difference 2 

When I entered the Morriston meeting I 
found the two levels present in the same 
meeting. Arriving at six o’clock in the 
evening, one of the first things I heard was 
a well-known Calvinistic Methodist minister 
giving a short address to over two thousand 
people. It was a worthy spiritual address. 
The audience sat restrained under it: It 
was evident that many enjoyed it. Some 


amount of thought was necessary to grasp 
its meaning. But under the pulpit some 
of the girl-supporters of Mr. Evan Roberts 
were present, and, being of very ordinary 
intelligence—only on the level of the 
majority of young girls in the congregation 


—they felt that this address was not 
enough. You had to think it in order to 
Mr. Evan Roberts and his friends 
There must 
be an impression made with the minimum 


feel it. 
have seen the futility of this. 


amount of thinking. This impression can 


be produced by repetition of old hymns 


which have been sung, many of them, in 
Wales for over fifty years. 
verses are repeated perhaps a dozen times. 
They are mainly pictorial or imaginative, 


depicting some scene in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, the cross, the nailing on the 
cross, the judgment day, the doom of the 
lost, the glory of heaven, a mother in 


heaven and her™last wish for her son, 


narrow paths and the possibility of falling 
It is difficult for 
an Englishman to understand the effect of 
all this pictorial repetition by thousands of 


over precipices, &c., &c. 


people upon those who are “‘‘ uncon- 


verted,’’? but whose emotions are of the 


oe 


same Celtic quality as the ‘‘ converted.’’ 
Most of us Welshmen can be brought to 


tears by this method, and, as it is fair that 
I should relate my own experience, I have 


in the past many times been influenced in 


this very way. But religion does not 
appeal to me to-day in this way. I own 


that I have lost this, but I feel that I have 


been more than compensated in other ways 
Peter Price 


and his followers point out—as I shall try 


—in ways which the Rey. 


to show further on. During this time 
strangers naturally asked, ‘* Where is Mr. 
Roberts ? ’” 
had been for over an hour in the vestry on 
his knees praying for the coming of the 
Spirit. About eight o’clock in the evening 
Mr. Evan Roberts enters. With a smile, 
the meaning of which I utterly failed to 
describe, he looks at the congregation, 
section by section: He gives me the 
impression—and here I must differ from 
Mr. Price—of being sincere through and 
through. But—and here the crux is 
reached—if he knew more, if his experience 
had been broader and wider, he would 
have presented things on a much higher 
level. His influence is telling because it is 
almost on the same level of entelligence and 
conception of religion as the vast majority 
of the ordinary men and women of South 
Wales. God is a personal being some- 
where at a distance ; Christ is a being who 
can be seen and felt. The Spirit is a being 
who can actually through space descend 
into the hearts of men. The whole con- 
ception is anthropomorphic. Mr. Roberts’s 
appeals have their force, I venture to say, 
from the fact that to him religion is a 
matter of the ordinary senses, especially of 
the senses of sight and hearing, and, indeed, 
the sense of smell, for in one very successful 
meeting the Spirit was smelt in the meeting. 
It is natural that people should struggle to 
get this same evidence of religion as the 
leader. The senses are the avenues 
through which we know everything in the 
world, and if we could know the things of 
religion in the same way the evidence of 
religion would be certain. But a strain of 
the senses is necessary before this evidence 
can be found. The singing and the 
repetition with the minimum of thought in 
it has helped this strain. It is now carried 
further by the positive assertions of the 
leader that all that he has obtained can be 
obtained by the congregation: Various 
kinds of images gathered from the pictorial 


One or two 


The reply I had was that he 
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aspects of the hymns are now projected 
into space, and the reality of Christ and 
the Spirit then are established. First of 
all it is a question of origin. When that is 
settled it becomes a question of validity: 
The Christ established by the evidence of 
the senses becomes now the Christ of the 
heart. I gather that this is without a 
doubt Mr. Roberts’s conviction and 
method. A friend of mine and a friend of 
Mr. Roberts verifies this statement of mine, 
and Mr. Roberts believes that he is able to 
communicate with people at a distance, 
that they are able a hundred miles away to 
relate to him their experiences. 

Now comes the question, What is the 
validity of this method # Personally, from 
experience, personal and general, I am 
inclined to believe that it has its terrible 
re-actions in the case of most people. 
They have built their religion upon a 
foundation which can only be perceived in 
an abnormal state of the nervous system. 
The people have responded to a stimulus 
which was devoid of thought, which was a 
matter of the evidence of the senses in an 
abnormal state; and, as people cannot 
continue for ever in this abnormal state, 
their religion vanishes when they come to 
the ordinary things of life. There is 
sufficient evidence even now that this is 
the case, and we shall see that more 
evidence will éome to hand im the near 
future. However, this level of the Revival 
has shown us what is the appeal that tells 
upon the majority of people in Wales to- 
day: The question arises—and on some 
future occasion I may deal with it—Is it 
better to appeal to people on this level of 
Spiritism and to gain immediate emotional. 
results, or to try to point out higher 
conceptions of things and try to lead people 
up gradually to a higher level? That 
things are as I have stated is proved by the 
fact that as far as South Wales is concerned 
all the ministers of ability have failed to 
make any contribution to the Revival 
according to Mr. Roberts’s method, and 
the reason is that religion means something 
quite other to them than to him: 

This is certainly the truth which the 
Rev. Peter Price and several of us in South 
Wales have been trying to show. We 
cannot present religion in this anthropo- 
morphic and spiritistic form to the people: 
And I am glad to testify that, as far as 
hundreds of young men in this town of 
Swansea are concerned, religion cannot 
appeal to them in this form. I have never 
had more inquirers and never had larger 
congregations than since the beginning of 
this Revival, and this although the people 
of this town and the towns around know 
full well, through the daily papers, my 
antipathy to the methods and the nature 
of religion presented. I cannot speak of 
other Unitarian churches, and would not 
if I could, whether Mr. Evan Roberts’s 
anthropomorphic God, Christ, and Spirit 
(a real tritheism) appeal to them or not. 


As far as my people—one and all—are 


concerned—and they are numbered on 
Sunday evenings by hundreds—these 


spiritistic appeals have no force whatever, 
and the only evidence of God and religion 
for them is the evidence within, the evidence 
‘in the conception of the ideals of the True 
and the Good and the Beautiful, and in 
living the good life and acting the good 
W; Tupor tage 


will, 


larly flatter themselves that they 
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# JESUS SAITH.** 
V.—tTue Sovut’s Turrst: 


Jesus saith, I stood in the midst of the 
world, and in the flesh was I seen of them, 
and I ae all men drunken, and none 
found I athirst among them, and my soul 
grieveth over the sons of men: 


_For words more pathetic than these 
we shall look in vain throughout the 
Gospels; yet the note which is sounded in 
this fragment is not entirely absent from 
the canonical narratives of the life, as it 
could not be absent from the mind and 
heart; of Christ. A noble soul pours out 
the treasures laid up within its depths, 
generously convinced that no more than 
the offer is needed to secure its acceptance, 
only to find his invitation declined by 
many, ignored by yet more, while there 
will not be wanting those in whom the sole 
emotion produced will be a bitter enmity 
towards him who desired only to give to 
others what he himself prized most. That 
experience was not spared to Jesus; and 
one could wish that some great painter 
might realise for us on canvas his vision of 
the Saviour standing in the midst of the 
world, holding out to whoso would his 
“cool and nowise turbid draught’’ of 
heavenly wisdom, which the reeling crowds 
around him decline with drunken jeers 
and coarse hilarity: Every reformer and 
idealist has to learn that he must create 
that thirst for his message which he is apt 
to assume as already in existence; that 
most of those whom he thinks eager to 
come to him have drunk of other waters 
than his, which may at best have left them 
without any present thirst to quench, at 
worst imbued with a positive distaste for 
what he is offering them: 

And here lies an obvious truth for us to 
ponder—that as a fountain cannot ‘* send 
forth from the same opening sweet water 
and bitter,’’ so in the same mind the true 
thirst—which Christ would satisfy—and 
the false cannot co-exist: That is a 
message needed by an age of weak con- 
victions and facile compromises and agnos- 
tic consciences, when too many think it 
possible to imitate Montaigne’s worshipper 
who lighted one candle to St. George and 
another to the Dragon: This kind of 
moral legerdemain is absolutely impossible ; 
broadly speaking, we may indulge our 
thirst either for whatsoever things are 
true, honourable, just, pure, lovely, of 
good report, or for their contraries; but 
we cannot follow after both, either at the 
same time or turn by turn, according to 
the saintly or worldly mood of the hour. 


“People of strong emotions and weak wills 


please themselves with the fancy that, 
give them but a temporary dispensation 
to please the lower, they will presently 
have no difficulty in obeying the claims 
of the higher self; people whose tempera- 
ment admits of easy transitions may simi- 
can at 
will call up this, or shut out that, set of 
motives, impressions, inclinations, treating 
their moral nature as a kind of navigable 
balloon which an adroit pressure or turn 
will send up or down according to the 
requirement of the moment. No greater 


delusion exists; it is simply a fact that 
indulgence in the drugged and poisoned 
waters of sin deprives the soul by degrees 
of any thirst for the waters of righteous- 


| Hess: 


one who has kindled a deeper, 


shudder with repugnance as the heavy, 
heady liquid touches our unaccustomed 
palate; but with each libation the repug- 
nance will weaken, the philtre lay a more 
potent spell upon us, the very desire for 
any sweeter and purer beverage grow a 
dimly remembered thing. ‘* To love the 
highest when we see it ’’ is the instinct of 
our unperverted faculties; but, alas! it is 
possible for men, no longer athirst because 
drunken with the passions they have 
allowed to gain mastery, to hate the 
highest when they see it, resenting the 
goodness which reminds them of what 
they have forfeited. The impure spirit is 
thrown into angry convulsions at the very 
approach of Christ, and exclaims all too 
truly, ‘‘ What have I to do with thee, 
thou Son of the Most High ? ’” 

What we need is, in the first place, to 
persuade ourselves of our own capacity 
of being nourished and sustained from 
spiritual springs, to believe that in those 
limpid fountains, not in the turbid waters 
of sense, lie our health and life. We need, 
in the second place, to give ear to whatso- 
ever voice speaks to the soul the liberating 
word, *‘ Thou canst!’” It is not true 
that we must drink of the polluted waves 
that flow between the winding, muddy 
banks of yonder sluggish stream; it is 
true that we are fitted to drink of that 
immortal fountain which shall become in 
us a well of water springing up unto eternal 
life. We need, lastly, to understand this 
essential difference between the true thirst 
and the false: the false is not, in its 
nature, even capable of being quenched ; 
the true (if one may say what sounds 
paradoxical) is its own satisfaction, is 
allayed just because it is felt. The false 
cannot be appeased, but by each indulgence 
is stimulated to more impetuous, more 
frantic demands, fretting impatiently 
against a weakened power of control, 
more iuriously unrestrained for each 
failure to attain to its fancied, its ever- 
receding goal; the true cannot fail of that 
which it seeks, cannot miss the satisfaction 
which it aims at, is in itself not so much an 
earnest as an act of attaining. 

Our duty as well as our wisdom will be 
to place ourselves under such influences as 
will effectually quicken our noblest long- 
ings and fill us with desires tending up- 
wards. Thank God, there are many such 
influences to which we have but to turn in 
the spirit of discipleship in order to feel 
ourselves lifted above the thraldom of 
sense and time, and urged on to endeavours 
aiter holiness and truth at whatever cost; 
influences that fill us with a holy scorn for 
base expediencies, with a desire for the 
serenity which comes from conscious 
oneness with the will oi God, with a sense 
of triumphant superiority to the bondage 
of matter and the tyranny of the body. 
Yet of all the consecrated host One stands 
forth, their Leader and Head, the cup of 
life and healing in his hand, himself the 
supreme quickener of the spirit’s thirst. 
Not all to whom it has come have heeded 
his invitation—nay, he himself fell victim 
to that strange, perverted hatred with 
which the good inspires the lovers and 
doers of evil. Yet of all who have offered 
the waters of life to humanity, he is that 
purer 
desire for right, a stronger love of God and 


At the first taste we shall perhaps. 


man in those who have yielded themselves 
to his guidance, than any other: And 
more than any other has he prevailed in 
leading men away from appetites that 
were destroying them, in resuscitating 
their finer aspirations, in expelling the 
profane, enduing them with the sacred 
thirst. In the midst of the confused and 
struggling mass of men, drunken with 
unpurified desires, he stands, full of an 
infinite and yearning pity; despised and 
rejected, jeered at and struck by sacrile- 
gious hands, he ceases not to entreat, to 
wean from death, to woo to life: ‘* Take 
—drink’’ is his exhortation; “* refuse 
not that which is for your healing and your 
peace. Turn not away from the chalice 
which I hold to your parched and burning 
lips, and whose contents are for the 
renewing of your spirits. Verily, I say 
unto you, Whosoever drinketh of the 
water that | shall give him, shall never 
thirst.”* 
J. WARSCHAUER. 


MUSINGS. 
By a MINISTER. 
XIV; 


‘THE sermon on the character of Balaam 
is well known to readers of Butler, His 
character is explained as the result of self- 
deceit. I am inclined to ask whether this 
isa sufficient account. Is there such thing 
as self-deceit 2? One person can hardly at 
the same time deceive and be deceived. 
It is like saying that a man can pick his 
own pocket. If he deceives, he knows that 
he deceives ; why then does he not know 
that he is deceived ? If, on the other hand, 
he knows that he is deceived, he is not really 
deceived. 

May it not be nearer the truth to say 
that Balaam’s character was simply the 
result of that dual consciousness, of which 
we have heard much of late? One day he 
is selfish and callous, the next generous and 
full of feeling ; at one time ready to curse, 
at another as willing to bless. It ‘is not 
an uncommon experience. Who has not 
passed on occasion from self-seeking to 
self-forgetfulness, from vindictiveness to 
tenderness, from prejudice to fair-minded- 
ness? -Balaam lives two lives, but they 
are, each for the time, independent ; one 
does not put a cheat upon the other, Now 
he is the son of Beor, taking thought for 
himself like his fathers before him, parley- 
ing, temporising, catching at that which is 
tangible and close at hand ; and now he is 
Balaam on the hill-top, ‘‘ having his eyes 
open,’* disengaged from worldly thought 
and. care, looking into the reality and so 
into the destiny of things—a composite 
character, no doubt, but plain enough to 
anyone who has ever steadily examined the 
complexities of his own personality ; for 
he too has been blind to the angel standing 
in the way, and he too has had his moments 
of pure prophetic vision. 

Another illustration of this dual con- 
sciousness 1s furnished by Isaiah: He also 
felt his own divided personality. There 
was the self which slept, and there was 
the self which watched. Sometimes the 
slumbering self would wake and grow 
restless, and call to the watching self, 
What of the night ? and the watching self, 
having only uncertain signs to go by, but 
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still watching, would reply, The morning 
cometh; “ 
What, after all, is inspiration but the 
discernment which comes of watchfulness ? 
All men have in some degree the prophetic 
consciousness. ‘* How is it that ye do not 
discern this time ? ’’ was a question put to 
‘the people,’ ‘‘ the common people.”’ 
They and their sons and their daughters 
might prophesy, and their young men 
might see visions, if they but knew it and 
believed it. The hidden consciousness 
leaps up and asserts itself, and in a moment 
Saul also is among the prophets. Here, in 
the upper room, it speaks with other 
tongues, and there, in the open street, it 
adds in one day three thousand souls to 
the new-born church. Saul of Tarsus falls 
into a trance, hears a voice, and the scales 
drop from his eyes. Nor does he ever lose 
the sense of duality. Now he is caught up 
into the third heaven, and now he is held 
down by a body which is dead ; or the law 
of his mind is oné law, and the law in his 
members is another ; and with one part of 
himself he serves the law of God, and with 
the other the law of sin. What is con- 
version but the triumph of the mind over 
the members, and what is perversion but 
the rebellion of the members against the 
mind? The story of the fall is the story 
of mah’s dual nature, and of his disposition 
for dual service. This disposition leads to 
double-dealing, but not therefore to self- 
deceit. The warning that God and 
mammon cannot be served together shows 
that there is at least an inclination to 
make the attempt. I confess, then, to an 
indulgent feeling towards By-ends, whose 
grandfather was a waterman, looking one 
way and rowing another, and towards his 
kinsmen Mr. Two-tongues and Mr. Facing- 
both-ways, of the town of Fair-speech. I 
do not defend them, but I have their blood 
in my veins. Honestly, I do not think we 
are hypocrites, though we live a double 
life, and neither side of ourselves has the 
entire mastery. We do not play a double 
part, but unfortunately we have two-fold 
characters. We mean the good for the 
time as earnestly as we sometimes mean 
the bad: ‘* What I would, I do not; but 
the thing that I would not, that I do.’’ 
The character of Balaam is the character 
of all the sons of men. Happy those in 
whom the prophetic consciousness prevails. 
“* Woe to the sinner that goeth two ways.”’ 


In their annual returns to the Local 
Government Board the various Boards of 
Guardians in the country are in future to 
give additional details with a view to show- 
ing the cause which has resulted in the 
pauperism of persons receiving relief. It 
has on many occasions been declared that 
three-fourths of the inmates of work- 
houses and pauper lunatic asylums owe 
their position to excessive drinking, 
Figures already in possession of the 
Local Government Board, showing that 
drunken paupers cost the London rate- 
payers alone over £1,000,000 a year, will, 
it is believed, be confirmed by the new 
returns: 


——- 


An enemy merely overthrown may 
spring up again; he who is reconciled is 
truly overcome,—S¢hiller, 
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THE SUSTENTATION FUND. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue twenty-second annual general 
meeting of the contributors was held at 
Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon-square, 
on Wednesday afternoon, the President, 
the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, in the chair, and 
there were also present Messrs. David 
Martineau, S. S. Tayler, John Harrison, 
John Dendy, and Delta Evans, the Revs. 
W. L. Tucker and V. D. Davis; Mr. 
Edgar Chatfei!ld Clarke, treasurer, and 
Messrs. A. W. Worthington and Frank 
Preston, hon. secs. 

Before proceeding . to the © ordinary 
business; the PrkEsSIDENT moved the 
following resolution :—. 

The meeting desires to record its deep 

sense of the loss which the Fund has sustained 
by the revent deaths of Mr. Charles Harding 
and Mr. Cogan Conway, whose interest in the 
Fund has been shown not only by their sub- 
scriptions but by their earnest and valuable 
work as members of the Board. 
He spoke with much feeling of the loss 
of these two friends, both of whom were 
engaged in good work in very many ways. 
Personally, he had felt the wonderful 
power of Mr. Harding’s sympathy, and 
of Mr. Cogan Conway he recalled with 
Special gratitude the earnest and_per- 
severing work he had given for years, 
under many discouragements, which had 
issued in the successful establishment of 
the Ministers’ Pensions Fund. 

Mr. Davip Martineau, who had been 
closely associated with Mr. Conway in the 
work of the Pensions Fund, seconded the 
resolution, which was passed in reverent 
silence. 

Mr. WorTHINGTON reported letters from 
Mr. William Long and Mr. Clephan, re- 
gretting their inability to be present, and 
speaking with great sympathy of the loss 
they had sustained. Other letters of 
apology for absence were from Mr. David 
Ainsworth, the Rev. J. E. Carpenter (who 
was kept away by his lecturmg engage- 
ments), the Revs. C.C. Coe and William 
James. A letter from Mrs. Rawson was 
also read, acknowledging the memorial 
resolution, on the death of her husband, 
passed at the last annual meeting. 

Mr. Worrainerton then read the annual 
report, as follows :— 


REPORT. 

In meeting their contributors once more, 
the managers have to present them with a 
varied story—of. continued effort to help the 
needy congregations of the country by ade- 
quate grants in aid of their ministers’ 
stipends—of the success which has attended 
the appeal for additional funds to enable 
them to maintain the liberal level which, in 
past years, their grants had reached—and of 
the sad losses by death and resignation which 
have reduced the numbers alike of the Board 
of Managers and of contributors to the Fund. 

The Board have received a letter from 
Mrs. Rawson and family returning their 
sincere thanks for the resolution in recogni- 
tion of Mr. Rawson's services which was 
passed at the last annual meeting. 

It may be remembered that the name of 
Mr. John Dendy was suggested as successor 
to Mr. Harry Rawson on the Board. Mr. 
Dendy agreed to accept the office, and a 
resolution, formally renewing his appoint- 
ment, will be submitted to the annual 
meeting. 

The Board have received, with regret, the 
resignation of Mr. Frederick Nettlefold, who 


J has been one of the co-opted managers since 
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the foundation of the Fund. The managers 
desire to express their deep sense of grati- 
tude for the constant and generous interest 
which Mr. Nettlefold has manifested in the 
Fund. It will be their duty, at the close of 
the annual meeting, to appoint a successor to 
Mr. Nettlefold. 

The sudden and early death of Mr. Charles 
Harding has deprived the contributors of the 
services of an earnest manager, whose 


acquaintance with the congregations in the 


Midland counties qualified him especially for 
the office. His death occurred so recently 
that it seemed premature te take definite 
steps for the appointment of a successor, and 
the Board submit the question to the consi- 
deration of the contributors. 


The managers are glad to announce that 


the appeal made in the last report for an 
increase of their funds has been met with a 
liberal response. Donations have been re- 
ceived to the amount of £655 19s. 6d., and 
the subscription list has been increased by 
new or enlarged subscriptions to the amount 
of £80 8s. 6d. In addition, the executors of 
the late Mrs. Cooke, of Guildford, have paid 
the net sum of £495, being the amount of a 
legacy, less duty ; and £50 has been received 
as a bequest from the late Mrs. Yelland. In 
pursuance of a direction of the Board, all 
donations of £10 10s. and upwards in 
amount, together with Mrs. Yelland’s legacy, 
have been invested in the purchase of £686 
of Midland Railway Consolidated 2} per 
cent. Perpetual Guaranteed Preferential 
Stock, and with Mrs. Cooke's legacy £650 of 
the same stock has been purchased, making a 
total investment of £1,336. 

With this addition to the funds, the 
managers felt themselves justified in paying 
to the aided congregations the deduction of 
10 per cent. made at Michaelmas, 1903, from 
the first moiety of all grants exceeding £20 


in amount ; and, in dealing with the applica- — 


tions submitted to their meeting in June, 
1904, they ventured to follow their usual 
method; and thus the expenditure of the 
year exceeded the income by the amount of 
£96. This is partly accounted for by the 
payment of the sums deducted from the 


grants of the previous year, and has been — 


supplied by the donations which, falling 
below £10 10s. in amount, were reckoned as 
income. 

The Rev. Douglas Walmsley, having shown 
considerable interest and taken great trouble 
to advocate the cause of the fund in Ireland, 
has been asked to accept the office of local 
treasurer for Ireland, and has consented to 
do so. ‘ 

Mention has already been made of the 
death of Mr. Charles Harding, Mrs. Cooke, 


and Mrs. Yelland. To this obituary list must ~ 
be added, with sincere regret, the name of — 


the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., whose active 


and able efforts to secure the first assembly _ 


of the National Conference of our congrega- 
tions led to the immediate establishment of 
the Sustentation Fund; and also the names 
of Mr. Grant Dunsford, of Bristol; Mr. 
Thomas Gladstone, of Birmingham; Mrs. 
Oldham, of Gee Cross; Mr. Joseph T. 
Preston, of London ; Mr. J. P. Thomasson, 
of Bolton ; Mr. William Thornely, of Hamp. 
stead ; and Mrs, James Worthington, of Sale 
Lodge, Manchester. 

The following is the list of grants made for’ 
the year 1904-5 :— 


A Ce Sere EO AMOUNT - 
CoNGREGATION, Gu Gn wees 
JUNE 22, 190$.—ENGLAND. 

£8, . d, 

Bedford... aa eae ise ee eee 

Bessel’s Green... RS sas. hgh pone) 

Billingshurst —... a -. 25°70 0 

*Birkenhead =f aS ine ae ed 

Boston oe A site vee, EO ee 

Chatham ... Se eee eon S20 OO 

Cheltenham —_.,,,, pee? «cafe: ea 
Chichester ... ee er ae co. 2 
Cirencester er ee os ZOO 
Colyton ... Beacaiuatk sve 2D" OO 
Crewkerne ,.. AG see one |) 20 NaS 
Cullompton ve ote tee BOD 


ee 
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Deptford. ..3- *:.. see, LO Or 0 
*Dover ; 35 are gon) PAR EGR) 
*Gloucester ... ane Age So roUre Oirn@). 
Godalming... 30 0 0 
*Guildford ..: 205) G0 
*Hastings 25 0 0 
Ilminster ... 30700 
Tpswich 30 02.0 
Kings weod 25) 20F-0) 
- Lewes ae ae ZA Uw 
London (Peckham) ANE 25: Oa) 
*< 4, (Wood Green) ... 252050 
Maidstone ... ee ae 257200 
Moretonhampstead 20-00 
Newbury 25: 00 
Newport ... ru nee te 3080 a0 
Saffron Walden ... as me oO) Our O 
Sidmouth ... ... ae amuse mle 0) 
Tavistock ... Risa en) 
’ *Tenterden ... : 20 0 0 
Torquay .... ea 30 0 0 
Trowbridge ZOU 


£345 


“ * In these cases, some inquiry or suggestion 
was attached to the grant. In almost every 
instance, a sufficient reply has been received. 


WALES. 
ee say d: 
Aberdare (Old Meeting) ... 30° 0250 
shea (Highland Place) ZO OES0 
Brondeifi and Caeronnen .. 30730520 
Capel-y-Bryn and Alltyplacca 30 0 0 
Capel-y-Fadfa and Llwynrhydowen 25 0 0 
Cefn Coed ... eH cist eet oOe 0-0) 
Cribin and Capel-y-Groes,,. S0y- O7c0 
Cwmbach Sa 5 20" 7010 
Dowlais sc es PAD TAUPE LD 
Gellionen and Trebanos ... BOs Os 
Llandyssil and Pantdefaid 30) 02.0 
Merthyr Tydfil... Si 25°00 
Rhydygwyn and Ciliau Aeron 30X07 50 
£360 0 0 
IRELAND. 

£ sod. 
Ballycarry ... ae vs 2055.0.50 
Belfast (York Street) 200260) 
Killinchy ... hes 20 0 0 
Moira ins afc a. 20:02 20 
Newry Soc ae xe 20-0 0 
Ravara | sie nas es 20 0 0 
£120 0 0 

SUMMARY. 

England #:. £845: 0:0 

Wales ... 360 0 0 

Treland ... 120 0 0 


£1,325 0 0 


The committee of the Triennial National 
Conference, having invited the Board to send 
representatives to a meeting to consider the 
possibility of common action among funds 
tor the assistance of non-subscribing congre- 
gations and ministers, and students for the 
ministry, Messrs. Worsley and Clarke were 
appointed to attend the meeting, which was 
held at Essex Hall on June 80, 1904... The 
subject was ‘discussed at considerable length 
by a number of representatives from various 
funds ; but, as they had no authority from 
their several Boards to come to any decision, 
the meeting was adjourned that a scheme 


might be prepared and submitted to the con-. 


“sideration of the trustees of the funds, and 
representativesappointed to a future meeting 
with further instructions and authority. 

The Rev. W. James, one of the managers, 
has called attention to the injury arising to 
many congregations from the frequent re- 
moval of ministers from pulpit to pulpit. The 
experience of the Board confirms this state- 
ment, for during the past year an unusually 
Jarge number of ministers, to whose congre- 

_gations grants were made, have removed to 
other posts, or will shortly do so. Mr. James 
attributes this, in some meagure, to the 
small stipends received by many ministers, 


especially in his own country of Wales, 
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and suggests that congregations might 


| make increased efforts for their ministers’ 
| support, and so prevent them from seeking a 


more satisfactory income elsewhere. This 
fund was established for the express purpose 
of adding to the stipends paid by small and 
needy congregations, and has been able to do 
much for that object. It has always, however, 
urged upon the congregations that its grants 
are to supplement their own contributions, 
and not to justify them in relaxing their 
efforts to remunerate their ministers ade- 
quately. The managers believe that they 
have had some success in this way, as some 
congregations have increased their contribu- 
tions in consequence. But it must be earnestly 
and repeatedly impressed upon congregations 
that it rests with them to do the utmost 
possible for the support of their. ministers, 
and not to slacken their efforts because a 
small grant may be anticipated from this 
fund, in addition to the stipend promised to 
their minster. By such exertions they will 
help to secure the continuance among them of 
faithful and acceptable ministers. 

Mr. James also gives some interesting 
details of the extent to which the Welsh 
Revival has inspired renewed energy in our 
own congregations, and has, in some instances, 
led them to unite in action with the orthodox 
Free Churches. The Revival of 1859, he adds, 
was a gospel of Terror, and crowds were 
frightened to the churches by lurid descrip- 
tions of hell, but the message now is the love 
of God as manifested in Jesus Christ. 

Other congregations, especially in the South 
of England, have various trials to contend 
with, and the difficulty of securing an adequate 
stipend for the ministry appears, in many 
cases, to increase rather than to diminish. The 
assistance of your fund continues, therefore, 
to be most needful, and the managers will 
rejoice in any further increase which may be 
made to the means at their disposal.* 


Mr. Epve@ar CHATFEILD CLARKE, as 
treasurer, presented the accounts; Ona 
total of £2,608 4s, 9d., there remained a 
balance of £163 16s. 3d. in hand. The in- 
vestments of the Fund amounted to 
£24,494 ds, 3d., and current lists showed 
an appreciation of £392 14s. 1d. on the 
purchase price. 

The PrEsIDENT, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, expressed great 
satisfaction that the appeal for increased 
income had met with so generous a 
tesponse from friends in the country, but 
he pointed out that their list of contributors 
was again diminished through the losses 
sustained, and they must hope that there 
would be others found to take the vacant 
places. He joined in the hope expressed 
by their colleague, Mr. James, that con- 
gregations would do their own part of the 
work to which that Fund was devoted, by 
increasing the stipends of their ministers. 
It was a very hard fight for their poorer 
men to face the world with the income 
they received. The difficulty of obtaining 
men for the ministry would undoubtedly 
be less if men could look forward to 
securing in that service the ordinary com- 
forts of life. As it was, unless a man had 
private means, he could not be quite 
sure of finding that to be the case. 


‘He would not say more, because after 


all that was not the chief consideration, 
and men to whom it was so, would cer- 
tainly find disappointment in the result of 
their labours. He was glad to sce the 
note as to the revival in Wales, feeling 
that earnest religious work always led to 
wider sympathies and recognition of the 


* Mr, Cogan Conway’s death was so recent 
that no reference appeared in the draft report; 
a tribute to him was, however, to be subse- 
quently added. ws 
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common aims they all had in view; He 
had great pleasure in moving the adoption 
of the report. 

The Rev. W. L. Tucker seconded, and 
said that, as a minister, he wished to 
thank the managers for what they had 
done for the ministry. He hoped their 
efforts would succeed in placing ministers 
in the South on a level with their more 
fortunate brethren in the North. As one 
who had benefited by the labours of Mr. 
Conway for the Pensions Fund, he joined 
in the expressions of sympathy in the loss 
sustained. 

The resolution was unanimously passed, 
and the retiring managers, Messrs. David 
Ainsworth and H. Chatfeild Clarke were 
re-elected: Mr. John Dendy was elected to 
the Board. 

The president, treasurer, and secretaries 
were re-elected, with warm expressions of 
gratitude for their services. Thanks were 
accorded to Mr, HK. W. Marshall, the 
honorary auditor, and to Dr. Williams’s 
trustees, and a vote of thanks to the 
president brought the meeting to a close. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

——$—<——_ 


Chowbent.—On Sunday afternoon last, at 
a special meeting of the Sunday-school, a fine 
large portrait of the minister, Rev. J. J. Wright, 
the gift of the scholars and teachers, &c., of the 
Sunday-school, was presented to the authorities 
of the school, as a mark of appreciation and 
esteem of Mr. Wright. Mr. H. A. Hope pre- 
sided; the presentation was made by Mr. 
Robert Greenhalgh on behalf of the donors; 
and the superintendents, Messrs. Barlow, 
Gregory,’ and Partington received the gift on 
behalf of the school. Suitable addresses were 
given by those taking part, to which Mr. 
Wright gratefully responded. There was a 
large attendance. A religious service preceded 
and concluded the presentation. 

Crewe.—We have been very glad to receive 
an encouraging report of progress both in the 
congregation and school at the Beech-street 
Free Christian Church since the settlement of 
the Rev. H. Fisher Short. 

Great Yarmouth.—tThe annual meeting of 
the congregation, held after evening service last 
Sunday, was well attended. The Rev. J. Birks, 
F.G.S8., presided. Councillor J. Williment pre- 
sented the report and balance-sheet, which were 
unanimously adopted. Steady progress and 
continued improvement had been made in con- 
nection with the Old Meeting, which for many 
years had been considered in a state of hopeless- 
ness and decay. Specia] services and lectures 
had been given by the minister, and by the 
Revs, John Page Hopps, Alfred Hall, and Luck- 
ing Tavener, with good result. The Social Union 
had done excellent service in ‘providing social 
gatherings, lectures, and concerts, with the. prac- 
tical result of adding useful equipment to church 
and school. It was announced that the Ladies’ 
Society, recently formed to interest the people 
in the life and work of the church, had in hand 
a bazaar and sale of work to be held in April 
next, and members and friends were asked to 
help to make it a success. The treasurer’s ac- 
counts had a balance in hand, which had not 
been the case for many years before. At Filby 
the minister had regularly conducted the ser- 
vices on Sunday afternoons with good congrega- 
tions and revived interest. 

Halstead.—The members of the Free Chris- 
tian Church held their annual meeting after 
service onSunday week. Rev. T, E. M. Edwards, 
of Streatham, presided, and in supporting a 
vote of thanks to the band, said he could always 
promise anyone coming to preach there good 
music from the old masters, well. rendered by 
the orchestra. One new member had _ been 
added, and there was a little better balance in 
hand than last year, 
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‘Hull. — At the second of Mr. Carpenter’s 
lectures on ‘‘The Christ of the Creeds and of 
Experience,” in the theatre of the Royal Institu- 
tion, the Mayor had promised to take the chair, 
but before the evening came he changed his 
mind, and the Rev. F. H. Vaughan presided in 
his place. In an opening address, speaking of 
those lectures as designed to present the results 
of modern criticism on the life of Jesus, and to 
aid in that reconstruction of theology for which 
Sir Oliver Lodge so eloquently pleaded, Mr. 
Vaughan said they had been glad that the Mayor 
was coming to wish them God-speed in their 
effort; but the Mayor had withdrawn, and 
whilst they might respect his Worship’s sensitive 
desire not to hurt the feelings of the orthodox 
they could not help regretting that he had un- 
conseiously cast a slur on a body of Christians 
whose House of God had stood for 200 years in 
Hull for clean living and honesty of thought and 
action and the worship of the Father. 

Leeds: Mill Hill.—The February “ Mill 
Hill Chapel Record” contains the following note 
by the Rey. Charles Hargrove :—“ From Adelaide, 
in South Australia, comes a parcel of clothing 
sent by the ladies of the Unitarian congregation 
for the poor children connected with our Sunday 
schools. There are in all 273 articles, from 
babies’ caps to boys’ jackets, and they come as 
a welcome present at this season of the year. 
The Secretary writes:—‘With every seam of 
them we have sewn kindly thoughts and as 
much of our lovely Australian sunshine as we 
could.’ I told them at the meeting held to bid 
me farewell, that for whatever profit or pleasure 
they had received from my short stay among 
them it was to Mill Hill they were indebted, 
and I interpret this gift as a kindly acknowledg- 
ment that they recognise the obligation, for, as 
the letter continues—‘ whatever else we be 
wanting in we have warm and sympathetic 
hearts.’ ”’ 

Liverpool: Hope-street (Appointment). 
—The Rev. H. D. Roberts has received and 
accepted a very cordial and unanimous invita- 
tion to the ministry of Hope-street Church, in 
succession to the late Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
with whom he had latterly served as co-pastor, 
after three years as missionary of the Liverpool 
District Association. Mr. Roberts enters at 
once on his duties. 

London: Essex Church.—In connection 
with the Martineau Centenary, the Rev. F. K. 
Freeston announces four lantern lectures. on 
«The Life and Teachingsof Dr. Martineau,” to 
be given in the Essex Church Schoolroom, on 
Tuesday evenings, February 14, 21, 28, and 
March 7. The titles of the four lectures are:— 
“From Boy to Man,” ‘ Minister of Religion,”’ 
«¢ Preacherand Professor,” ‘“‘ Author and Leader.” 
The lectures begin at 8.30, and admission is 
free. 

London: islington.—On Monday evening 
Mr. Mackey gave a very successful concert in the 
Jecture hall of ‘Unity Church, this being the 
twenty-ninth annual concert which he had 
arranged in connection with the church. 

London (Mansford-street).—The annual 
meeting of the congregation was held after 
evening service last Sunday, Mr. Alfred Thomp- 
son presiding over a very good attendance of 
members. The report and balance-sheet were 
read and adopted; and the committee and 
officers for the ensuing year were elected. A 
resolution of welcome and sympathy with the 
Rev. Gordon Cooper was carried with ac- 
clamation, 

London: Stoke Newington.—A confer- 
ence was held on Saturday, February 4, under 
the auspices of the N.U.T.A. Mr. T. Pallister 
Young presided, and there were present two 
congregational ministers, the Revs. Elvet Lewis 
and H. Johnston, besides the Rev. W. Wooding 
and many other local friends. Mr. Charles 
Wakely, secretary of the U.K.B.H. Union, gave 
the address, in the course of which he made a 
number of useful suggestions as to varied even- 
ings on subjects touching the fringe of the tem- 
perance question. Besides those mentioned 
above, Mr. I. W. Turner, Mr. Hesler (leader of a 
local Wesleyan Band of Hope), Mr. J. Bredall, 
and Mr. Harris took part in the discussion. There 
was a good attendance. 

Maidstone (Resignation).—The Rey, S. S. 
Brettell, M.A., has sent in his resignation, and 
will terminate his ministry here (which began in 
1900) at the end of June. 


Middlesbrough.—The Rev. W. H. Lam: 
belle has accepted a unanimous invitation of the 


congregation to remain for a further period of 


two years as their minister. 


North Lancashire and Westmoreland 
Unitarian Association.—On January 28 the 
annual Sunday-school conference was held at 
Chorley. After tea in the schoolroom, the 
delegates and friends adjourned to the chapel, 
when the President (the Rey. J. Channing 
Pollard) opened the subject of Sunday-school 
work, andthe Rev. Chas. Travers, of Preston, 
gave a very interesting address on ‘‘ The Leakage 
from the Sunday-school,” and Sunday-school 
work generally. After much discussion, an 
enjoyable conference was brought to a close bya 
hearty vote of thanks. 

Norwich.—The Guild held a special service 
of consecration in the Octagon Chapel on Sun- 
day, January 15. The members of both the 
junior and the senior Guilds were present to the 
number of 130, and filled the middle of the 
chapel, the officers occupying the front seat. 
The lessons were read by two members of the 
Guild, Mr. Prime and Mr. E. L. King, and a 
solo was rendered by another member, Miss Edith 
Batterbee. The Rev. Alfred Hall preached 
from the text. ‘Have that mind in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus!” and spoke of the 
way in which the life of Jesus was consecrated 
by his consciousness of God and his considerate- 
ness for others. The singing was hearty, and 
the whole service pervaded by a deeply religious 
spirit. Mr. Hall has established a Sunday 
afternoon young people’s class, which meets in 
the chapel, and with 43 members has had an 
ayerage attendance of over 30 during the last 
two months. 

Swinton.—On Saturday last the congrega- 
tion had the pleasure of receiving a second visit 
from the governing body of the Manchester Dis- 
trict Association. The afternoon service in the 
chapel was conducted by the Rev. G. Knight, 
of Failsworth, and the sermon preached by the 
Rey. W. Holmshaw, of Blackley. This was fol- 
lowed by tea in the schoolroom, served to about 
150 people. In the evening a public meeting 
was held in the Co-operative Hall, Pendlebury, 
and was presided over by the Rev. Dendy Agate, 
President of the Association. A cordial welcome 
was offered to the visitors, on behalf of the 


Swinton congregation, by the minister, the Rev. 


W. E. George, and interesting addresses, which 
were much enjoyed by a good audience, were 
given by the chairman, the Revs. W. Copeland 
Bowie and N. Anderton, and Mr. Richard 
Robinson, This meeting served as an introduc- 
tion to a special series of religious services, 
which the congregation have arranged to hold 
in the adjoining district of Pendlebury. -For 
the four Sundays in February they are holding 
their evening’ services in the, Co-operative Hall 
instead of their own chapel, with the object of 
attempting to reach those people who are not 
attached to any place of worship. The series 
was very successfully inaugurated on Sunday by 
the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, who preached on 
“‘What shall we believe about the Bible?” toa 
congregation of more than 200, of whom about 
one-third wece strangers from the neighbour- 
hood. Mr. Bowie visited Swinton as “ Special 
Preacher” from the British and_ Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and conducted the morn- 
ing service in the chapel as well as the evening 
one in the hall. 

_Tamworth.—The Rev. J. Howard occupied 
his old pulpit on Sunday, Jan. 29, previous to 
his removal to Shrewsbury, where his daughter 
is about to take up work in connection with the 
Unitarian Chapel. At the close of the service 
the congregation remained to bid farewell to Mr. 
Howard, who for eighteen years had been 
actively associated with the work of the Colehill 
Chapel. Farewell gifts were made to Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard, and to Miss Howard, who had 
been for eighteen years their organist. 


THoucH not a partizan, a Church of 
Christ is keenly political, it discerns the 
principles that should actuate govern- 
ment and the comities that should unite 
nations; It is not afraid to criticise 
rulers; but is always in’ evidence for 
upward legislation and public-spirited 
administration: It is the people’s 
Church, and its worthy preacher is one 
of whom it might be said; as it was of 
Jesus; the common people heard him 
gladly.” —Alexander Websters . 


* Mr. Sipney Trist, editor of the 
Animals’. Guardian (13, Regent-street; 
S.W.), is anxious to trace the following 
quotation from a sermon :-—“ I would not 
give much for that man’s religion (or 
Christianity) whose dog and cat were not the 
better jor it.” ‘ This,” he says, ‘thas. been 


variously attributed to Charles Spurgeon, | 


Mark Guy Pearse, Newman Hall, Morley 
Punshon, Norman McLeod, and either 
Charles or John Wesley. What I want is 
the name of the preacher who first 
enunciated the declaration, and the exact 
reference, and anyone who can giveit to me 
will place me under a very deep obliga- 
tion,’* 


OUR CALENDAR. 


—— 


{t is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. pet y 


——$ Gee 


SUNDAY, February 12. : 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7, Rev. J. H. Wicxstzen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. NortHMors. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel; 
11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tuckmr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. STanuey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and7, Rev. Epaar DaPLyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd.; 11 

and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. A. 
J. Marcwant. : 

Essex Church, The Mall; Notting-hill-gate, 
Il, Rev. Frank K. Frexston, and 7, Rev. 
F. Hankinson, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton lane; 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. PErris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. Ferrx Taytor. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. Epear I. Frirr, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, IL 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. KE. Saves Hroxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W.; ll and 7; 
Rey. G. Carrcutry, B.A. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 1], Rev. C. A. Gryrver, 
B.A.; 7, Rev. FREDERIO ALLEN, . 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. Caynowrrn Pops, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, “Power 
from Christ to Become Sons of God”; 7, 
‘‘Love,- the Fulfilment of Law,” Rey. J. 
Paar Hopes. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Frank K. Frexston, ‘Old 
and New Views of Religion.” 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. G: 
CaRTER. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 1] 

and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. R. H. Greaves. 

Stepney Green; College Chapel; 11 and 7, Mr. 
C. A. Gingver, B.A. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Wooprna, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Mr, E. Witxrs 
SmirH; 6.30, Mr. T. Extiot. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church; East 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 

' Dr. MuMMERY. 


— >. 


PROVINCIAL, dpb 
Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11, Rev. R. Davis, 
B.A.; 6.30, Rev, J. McDowztt. 
BiacKpoor, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt McGrxr. 
Bracxroot, South Shore Unitarian Church; 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, — 


Bootx, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and © 


6.30, Rey. J. Mortry Mitts. 
BovugnemovutTu, Unitarian Church; 
road, 11 and 7, Rey. C. C Con, _ 


Yeast 
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BraprorD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and- 
6.30, Rev. E. Cermpiae Jonus, M.A, 


Board and Resivence. 


Briauton, Christ Church, New-road, North- OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 


street, 11 and 7, Mr. EK. Carriton. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Gxrorcr STREET. 

CampripaH, 10, Emanuel-strect, 11.30, Rev. H. 
Gow, B.A 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Suiru. 

CuaustEer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, off Water- 
gate-street, 11. and 6.30, Rev. H. E. Haycocx. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. 8S. Burzows. 

GuILDFOoRD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6,30, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Hozsaam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
toad, 1} ard 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Lzexps, Mill Hill; 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Hararove, M.A. 

Tascarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30," Rey. A. Ernest Parry. 

LivrEpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. C. CRADDOCK. 

Liverpoot, Hope-strest Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozserts. ; 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. C. Oparrs, B.A. 

*Maipstonn, Warl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
8. Srpaway Brerrerr, MA. 


Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


CLEMENT FE. PIKE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
JACKS. 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. C. F. Duar. 

PortsmouTH, St. Thomas-strest, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoaRBorovueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 
Orrweit Binns, 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. Tzaspaun Reep. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Strunt, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. W. Agaz. Fi 
SoutHrort, Portland-street_ Church; 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. B. Morr; ©” 


Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connok. 
TrowsxEip@s, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rey. J. 
Warn. : : 
TunBRioch Weis, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, Mr. Grorge Warp, 11, ‘The Final 
_  Assue of Good”; 6.30, ‘God, the Saviour 
i; of all Men.” ~ 
a © ee 


IRELAND. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon; Rev. 
G. HH. Vanor, B.D. 


WALES. 
Aprrystwitn, New Market Hall, 11, Mr. F. W. 
, > Drew. ; 
—_—<———__ 


Capx Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmrorre. 
i OUTH PLACEETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH PLACH, FINSBURY.—Feb. 12, 
at 11.15, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, ‘ The 
Gospels considered as Histories.” 


‘Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


— 


ADY-NURSE wanted for little girl 

of 24 years. Not under 25 years of age. 
Some experience indispensable ; must be fond 
of children; good salary according to ex- 
pee Pay Mrs. FIEDLER (née Harding), 
ifford-grove, King’s Norton, Worcestershire. 
A LADY wishes for an engagement 
as COMPANION, HOUSEKEEPER, 

or any position of trust. Reference kindly 
pennased to Charles W. Jones, Esq., Allerton 
eeches, Allerton, nr. Liverpool.—Address, 


Miss H. Dorson, 276, Upper Brook-street 
Manchester. . * ; 


GETUATION WANTED by a Lady as 
7? Mother’s Help for Children over three 
ears, Would go abroad.—Address, Miss G. 


eS _ ‘SHarpPs, 14, Kemplay-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 


| Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 


cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due scuth, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pococg. 


72 OURNEMOUTH. — ARNEWOOD. 

Pension, Commanding position in the 
West Oliff-road ; full South aspect ; sea views 
and private grounds,; close to Winter Gardens, 
Cliff Promenade, Square or Pier; moderate 
Tariff.—Apply, MANAGERESS. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, —“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Potter, 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwLtisH, 
DEVON.—A HOLIDAY and HEALTH 
RESORT for Ladies and Children. Sea and 
moorland air. Favourite winter residence. 
Large, airy house. Good plain cuisine.— Pro- 
spectus from Miss NANCY JONES ; or ARTHUR 
E. JonEs, Esq., Proprietor. 


AUSANNE.—A Swiss Widow Lady 
and her two daughters wish to receive 
Liady Boarders, or to take charge of young 
girls to be educated in the house or at school. 
Special attention given to French. Comfortable 
home. For reference apply to Mrs. BANTOFT, 
Hamilton Tower, Ipswich, or to Miss Marion 
Hisvert, 18, Duke-street, Southport. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Enlarged, Remedelled, Refurnished. 


PRONOUNCED BY THE PRESS TO BE THE 
BEST TEMPERANCE HOTEL IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
Accommodation for about 250 Guests. 

Highly commended by the Rev. Dr. Aked, i 
Rev. Rowland Hill, Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., Rev. 
J.C. Street, Mr. Alderman White, M.P., the 
Misses Cadbury and thousands of other guests. 
Spacious Coffee, Reading & Drawing Rooms. 

Electric Light througheut, 


Apartments, Service and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast from 5/- to 6/6 per day (with 
Dinner, from 8/- to 9/6.) 


aq & 10k 


Southampton Row, Condon. | 


FREDERIC SMITH & SONS. Jf 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address; “ THACKERAY, LONDON.’ 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


C.& B.'s “Art Metal” 1/- Box of Buiter-Scotch may now 
& be obtained. “Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
—post-card, Manufactory, London, W.C, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Opened at any date for THREE, SIX, and 
TWELVE Months. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, 21s. Yearly. 

BOOKS OF PAST SEASONS, 10s. 6d. Yearly. 
Terms for Country, Suburbs, and Parcel Post, sent on 
application to 
|] MUDIE & CO., 80-34, New Oxford-street, LONDON 
a SREP LESS LASS in SPS ECE AE ee ERT 


WANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


“ The College adheres to its original prin- 
ciple of freely imparting Theological Know- 
ledge, without insisting on the adoption of 
particular Theological Doctrines.” 

Principal :— 
Rev. J. DRUMMOND, M.A., LUL.D., D.Litt. 
SESSION 1905-1906, 

Candidates for admission are requested to 
forward their Applications and Testimonials 
without delay to the Secretaries. 

The Trustees offer for competition External 
Exhibitions, open to Students for the Ministry, 
tenable for the ordinary undergraduate period 
at any approved British or Irish University. 

The Trustees also offer Exhibitions, tenablé 
at the College, for Students for the Ministry. 


The Dr. Daniel Jones Trustees offer to 
Ministers who have shown themselves efficient 
in active service, and desire to devote a year 
to further study, one or two Bursaries, tenable 
for one year at the College. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal, or to— 

A. H. WORTHINGTON, 
1, St. James’ Square, 
Manchester, 
Rev. HENRY GOW, 
3, John Street, 
Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


Secretaries, 


Schools, ete. 
—e— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian TALzorT, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGH OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, anp HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 
(LING’s SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 
Westbury-on-T'rym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss VioLtET BLanp, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. A holiday 
party is being arranged for Christmas. For 
terms and full particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. ‘Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculetion 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 

An Unsectarianlirst Grade Public School 
Head Master, Guy Lrwis, M.A. Opened 
September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
Next Entrance Examination, Tuesday, March 
28th. 


DUCATION, with Home Life and 
Healthful Surroundings,on the Cotswolds. 
—Miss Austin is open to receive for special 
care and training three or four children, The 
house is situated one mile from the town, 
standing in its own grounds, and affords many 
advantages for a home school.—For further 
articulars apply to Miss AUSTIN, c/o the Rey. 
Ff. Austin, Cleeve Hill, Cirencester. 


DEATH, 


Conway.—On February 4th, suddenly, at 
Brooklands, Ringwood, John Cogan 
Conway, aged 58, 
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Contents for FEBRUARY. 


First Thoughts at Little Portland Street :— 
I.— The Gladsome Call to Worship.” 
II.—* The Hidden God.” 

The Cosmic Roots of Religion. 

The Helots of India, 

A Warning to the United States. 

A Landmark. 

Swami Vivekananda as Patriot. 

A Broad Faith. 

Thoughts for To-day. Notes on Books. 

Notes by the Way, &c. 
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&@PEIRS 


Inexpensive 
Portable 


IRON and WOOD 


BUILDINGS ror 
CHURCHES, 


Reading Rooms. Pavilions, 
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Frienps in London will remember that 
the memorial brass to Dr. and Mrs. 
Brooke Herford is to be unveiled at the 
morning service in Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 
Hampstead, to-morrow (Sunday), the 19th 
inst.- 

Tue centenary of the birth of James 
Martineau, which falls on Good Friday, 
April 21, will be celebrated on that day 
at Norwich, his birthplace, and at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, on May 1 and 2. 
On the evening of Monday, May 1, there 
will be service in the College Chapel, con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, and 
Dr. Drummond will be the preacher. On 
Tuesday there will be lunch at an Oxford 
hotel, to which it is intended to invite 


_ Trustees, old students of the College, and 


others. On Tuesday evening there will 
be a public meeting and soirée at Man- 
chester College, when it is hoped that an 
address will be given on Dr. Martineau’s 
influence and work. Full particulars of 
the Norwich and Oxford meetings will be 
announced in due course. 


At a Conference at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel on Monday, convened by 
the Balkan Committee, a resolution 
moved by Mr. Herbert Gladstone was 


_passed, affirming the direct responsibility 


of this country and of other Powers for 
the establishment of order in Armenia and 
Macedonia; and a further resolution 


“moved by Mr. James Bryce, demanding, 


cLattempted reforms, 


in view of the failure’of the recent, 
the appointment of a 
Aiuropean: Governor for Macedonia and 
Adrianople, independent of the Sultan 
and responsible to the Powers. The Bishop 
of Hereford and fifteen members of Parlia- 
ment were present at the meeting, over 
which Lord Stanmore presided. 

PARLIAMENT was re-opened by tne 
King on Tuesday, with the customary 
ceremonial, but neither the speech from 
the throne, nor the speeches of the 
mover and seconder of the Address con- 
tained any reference to the Fiscal question. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, however, 
pressed for a decision on this vital 
matter, and said :— 

It is in the interest of trade and of national 
prosperity that we should be relieved as early 
as possible from the confusion resulting from 
metaphysical sophistications. Youcannot go 
on with your formulas and _ resolutions for 
ever, You cannot go on feeding the country 
on these Dead Sea apples. A Parliamentary 
majority is a great instrument, it is a necessary 
instrament for the performance of some 
things, but if is not everything. There 15 
something behind it greater than a parlia- 
mentary majority, ereater than Parliament 
itself—and that is the public conscience. 


THE opening of the new Mission House 
of the London Missionary Society is an 
event of some importance. The new and 
commodious premises are situated in New 
Bridge-street on property, first of the 
ancient royal palace of Bridewell and then 
of the workhouse for vagrants, founded 
by the City of London in the sixteenth 
century. ‘l'Le contrast is indeed a striking 
one between the new central offices of the 
Society and the small room over a ware- 
house where it began what one of the 
speakers described as a splendid experi- 
ment. A century of experience has 
abundantly justified the enterprise of 
faith, for the London Missionary Society 
to-day is represented in almost all parts 
of the non-Christian world, and carries 
out a work which is large even when com- 
pared with the giant undertakings of the 
Metropolis of commerce. 


Tub full significance of this external 
symbol of a growing energy is only per- 
ceived, however, when we look away from 
the central offices to the churches through- 
out the country, for, although the cost of 
the new buildings has not fallen directly 
on the churches, the need for them is an 
immediate result of a spirit of unselfish 
enthusiasm which vibrates through many 
congregations in great and little towns 
and country villages alike. The evangelical 
churches undoubtedly derive great strength 
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from their share in this foreign mission 
work, Itis s) entiniy ciiginterested. To 


‘a great vrowd of  otherwivee ‘commiph jn ice 


men and women participation in this work 
i3 the one avenue into the larger life that 
transcends all rational limits. In this 
work they feel and respond to the claims 
of our common humanity. And just in 
proportion to the sincerity of their zeal 
here is the reaction of a mightier zeal in 
pursuit of the religious aims in their own 
neighbourhood. They learn to pray and 
spend as one man, and for no narrow 
personal result, and they gain the power 
of common loyalty and action in many 
directions. This isthe history of numerous 
churches in connection with the London 
Missionary Society. 

Tar Rey. H. D. Roberts, who has suc- 
ceeded the late Rev. RK. A. Armstrong as 
minister of Hope-street Church, Liverpool, 
and preached last Sunday for the first 
time alter his election, is a man in. the 
prime of life, and we wish for him a 
ministry of much happiness and ef srow- 
ing power and lyitticace i the thurch, 
which must ever be illustrious with its 
memories of James Martineau and now of 
Richard Armstrong. Mr. Roberts is a 
Londoner, born at Clerkenwell in 1858, 
and brougit up in strictly evangelical 
Church of [ngland surroundings, From 
early years he had the wish to be a 
preacher, but the difficulty of subscription 
barred him from the Church. An accident 
prevented him from going to Cambridge 
as he had hoped, and he became a. gram- 
mar school master, as such taking evening 
courses at Owens College, Manchester, 
1877—80. Then in 1884, for reasons of 
health, he went to Australia and obtained 
good teaching appointments there, his last 
post before finally returning home being as 
extension lecturer in connection with the 
University of Sydney. While in Australia 
Mr. Roberts frequently preached, asa lay- 
man, but grew more and more heretical, 
and finally his thoughts turned to the 
Unitatian ministry. Coming home in 
1892-3, he got good tutorial work at Wim- 
bledon, and then for the first time made 
the acquaintance cf Unitarians. He saw 
Mr. Bowie at Essex Hall, and in 1894 
entered for the theological course at the 
Unitarian Home Missionary. College at 
Manchester. In 1896 he became minister 
at Chester, and while there wrote the 
history of Matthew Henry’s Chapel. In 
1900 he moved to Liverpool as missionary 
to the District Association, and three 
years later became co-pastor with Mr. 
Armstrong at’ Hope-street Church. Taking 
now the sole charge, Mr. Roberts is happily 
not alone, but has in his wife one who is 
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admirably endowed to strengthen and 
sustain his ministry. 
wien 
A process is slowly working itself out 
by which the evangelical churches are 
being drawn into relations of closer co- 
operation; and which may conceivably 
issue ultimately in further unions of bodies 
at present separate: An illustration of 
the tendency is presented by the Congre- 
gational Western College, which has 
recently been removed from Plymouth to 
Bristol. One reason for the change is the 
advantage of affiliation with the Bristol 
University; another the possibility of 
partial union with the Baptist College in 
the latter city. The students of the 
Western College are now associated with 
their Baptist brethren “in the greater 
part of their theological work.” The one 
point of separation between the two de- 
nominations ‘is ‘the not very vital one of 
the age and mode of baptism: Probably 
a more real cause for these churches con- 
tinuing unamalgamated is to be found in 
the somewhat different social classes from 
which they respectively derive their 
strength, and this fact may long prevent 
the closer union of either of these bodies 
with the great Methodist bodies. But the 
intercourse is close already, many Congre- 
gationalists being members of Baptist 
chapels in small places where there is no 
room for two so closely similar congrega- 
tions: The Congregationalists under like 
conditions welcome many Baptists: This 
movement towards a consolidation of the 
evangelical churches, this firmer organisa- 
tion of the evangelical as opposed to the 
episcopal: idea, is an interesting phenomenon 
in the’religious life of our times. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


In this month’s Nineteenth Century and 
After, Baron Suyematsu, in supplement to 
a previous article on the Religions of 
Japan, writes on ‘“ Moral Teaching in 
Japan.’* The cardinal points of Oriental 
ethics, he says, are loyalty and filial 
piety: The latter takes precedence in 
China, but loyalty in Japan, with which 
patriotism is closely linked: Human 
nature and culture, the Baron urges, are 
much the same in the West and the Far 
East, and he asks that an unfair and 
hostile estimate of Japan’s national 
existence may not be formed. Another 
article of great interest is the account by 
the Rev. W: Carlile of what the Church 
Army does for the Reclamation of 
Criminals, both through visitation of 
prisons and the offering of homes and 
help to discharged prisoners. The Prison 
Commissioners bear high testimony when 
they report: ‘So far as prisons are 
concerned, the Church Army has grown 
by steady and cautious development into 
one of the great reclaiming influences 
of the age.” Sir George Arthur, writing 
as an uncompromising Churchman on 
«The Bishops and the Reformation Set- 
tlement,’” is very severe on the bishops 
and on undenominational religious teach- 
ing, which even Church people now have 
to endure in the schools, ‘‘ the tenets of 
a brand-new religion obligingly invented 
for their benefit by a scratch committee 
of theological amateurs in 1871." I 
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the bishops had possessed a little more 
grit, he holds, they would have defeated 
the fateful Cowper-Temple clause. He 
appears to think of the Lua Mundi men 
as Liddon did, and writes in hot 
championship of the Athanasian Creed. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell writes in the 
Contemporary on “ Patriotism and Chris- 
tianity.”. A true patriot, he says, does 
not hate the foreigner, even though as 
neatly related as the Germans are to our- 
selves, 

Tf we are to talk of ideals, and dream 

dreams as we are now often invited to do, let 
us “hitch our wagon” to the right star. The 
Brotherhood of Man is along way off ; it may 
never be reached; but as an ideal it is bettep 
worth having than that of half-a-dozen sullen 
empires, trading only within their boundaries, 
shut up behind high tariff walls, over which 
they peer suspiciously, scanning one another's 
exports and imports with jealous eyes, and 
making from time to time fawning alliances 
with one rival, whilst cultivating enmity with 
another, maintaining millions of men under 
arms, and spending billions of pounds in 
armaments, and all the time waiting, waiting, 
waiting for an affrighted sun to rise upon the 
day of Armageddon. If this were to be the 
destiny of the human race, far better would it 
be if the planet could be spun off its axis and 
allowed to disappear into the ‘ilimitable 
inane.”’ But nobler things lie before us, and 
a brighter dawn. 
In the same number Dr. Emil Reich 
writes in a very superior tone on “ The 
Bankruptcy of Higher Criticism,’’ and 
thinks that he has demonstrated by the 
potency of “ geo-political” considerations 
the complete folly of the critics. Miss M. 
Loane’s account of ‘‘ Husband and Wife 
among the Poor” is full of human nature, 
and, therefore, by no means deficient in 
humour. Mrs. Barnett’s plea for “A 
Garden Suburb at Hampstead’’ should 
be also noted. 

To the Independent Review Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson contributes another of his 
thoughtful articles, asking under the title 
“How Long Halt Ye?”’ whether we are 
really Pagan or Christian, orperhaps both ? 
Certainly not Christian, he answers, 
according to the received idea of Chris- 
tianity, and then sets forth an ideal in 
which health and strength and beauty and 
leisure really to live shall lay the founda- 
tion on which a complete spiritual life may 
be built, and shared byall. That ‘‘shared 
by all’’ brings in the Christian element. 
Mr. J. A. Hobson utters a warning on the 
subject of ‘Millionaire Eadowments,’’ 
and the Rev. Armold D. Taylor writes 
earnestly on “The Village and the Unem- 
ployed.’ Dr. Rashdall, in a review of the 
Life of Liddon, referring to his greatness 
as a preacher, says: “ Liddon’s Sermons 
share with Robertson’s, Newman’s, and 
possibly Martineau’s, the distinction of 
being the only sermons of the nineteenth 
century that retain an acknowledged place 
in literature.” 

In the Monthly Review the illustrated 
article is a second contribution by the Earl 
Egerton of Tatton on the ‘ Papal Medals 
of the Italian Renaissance.’> The Rey. 
E. B, Ottley writes on “ Religious Instruc- 
tion in Primary Schools,” claiming that 
authorised teachers must be allowed to 
give proper teaching to the children in 
accordance with the parents’ convictions 
and wishes: 

The World’s Work and Play is chiefly 
devoted to all manner of motors, 


TO JOHN W. CHADWICK: 


By tne Rev. Taeopors C. WILLIAMS. 

A HERO, thou! a warrior! not one 

Who smites his brother’s life with sword 
or fire, 

Nor of the strife where gold is lost or won 

In the world’s cock-pits of inflamed desire. 


The lonely study was thy haunt of war, 

The word thy weapon, and thy long 
campaign 

Was argument or book. Thy conqueror’s 
star 

Was if God’s truth through thee could 
speak out plain. 

Gold could not buy thee, nor light praise 
allure, 

Nor lust of action from clear honour swerve, 

Not thine the fluent phrase on lips impure 

That parcels truth sewe low bern end to 
, serve, 


Therefore true hearts discerned thee ; and 
at last, 

Seeing thy worth shine bright in honoured 
eyes, 

The dull, blind world its vote ie homage 
cast, 

And all men called thee good and brave 
and wise. 


The same number of the Christian 
Register (January 19) which published 
these lines, by Mr. Williams, read at the 
Ministers’ Association on January 9, 
republished from the Outlook the follow- 
ing lines by Mr. Chadwick :— 


LATE KNOWLEDGE. 
LirTinc mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence 
My help doth come through the long 
summer days, 
They throng enfolded with the silvery 
haze 
Which seems more spirit than a thing of 
sense ; 
And lo, a wonder !—that they borrow 
thence 
Clearness of outline: 
Tays, 
Illusion ‘spoiling with their ruthless 
blaze, 
So fix each hill, sharp, separate, immense: 


not the day-star’s 


And, when to my death-hallowed friends 
there clings 
A tender mist of unavailing tears, 
That trembling veil such revelation brings 
As never life’s full glare! straightway 
appears 
Divinely clear, seen in that softened light, 
What life’s hard blaze had hidden from 
my sight. re 
Joun Wuire Caapwicx. 


Ws have received from Mr. V. R. Shinde, 
B.A., of Bombay, formerly a Brahmo stu- 
dent at Manchester College, Oxford, a~ 
letter expressing the sorrow of the mem- 
bers of the Brahmo Samaj at the death of 
the Rev. R. A: Armstrong, and his own 
personal sense of loss. Mr. Shinde adds 
that Mr. Armstrong “ has made his name 
dear to many a young student of the 
different colleges in this vast country 
through his beautiful little book, “ God 
and the Soul,” ’* liberal grants of which 
have been made by the British and Fortes 
Unitarian Association; 
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THE CHRIST OF PAUL. 
Iii: 
THr PRropLeM IN Personal EXPERIENCE, 


Waartrvrr may have been the Jewish 
elements of thought which appear in the 
Pauline interpretation of Christianity, 
there can be no doubt that the Apostle 
believed passionately in the independence 
of his own gospel. The persistent oppo- 
sition with which he was afterwards assailed 
on his great mission to the Gentiles, led 
him to state his own claims in the most 
emphatic manner. Challenged by his 
adversaries, he replies with a vehement 


vindication of his own authority. It hag 
been conferred upon him by no human ' 


agency; he has been called by God Himself, 
who marked him. out from birth for this 
great end. Writing to the churches of 
Galatia, he thus states his own view of 
his commission (Gal. i. 1, 11, 12) :— 

Paul, an apostle, not from men, neither 
through man, but through Jesus Christ, and 
God the Father, who raised him from the 
dead. ... I make known unto you, breth- 
ren, as touching the gospel which was preached 
by me, that it is not after man. For neither 
did I receive it from man, nor was I taught 
it, but it came to me through revelation of 
Jesus Christ. 

Whence did it come, and what was the 
revelation ? The answer to the first ques- 
tion is clear ; its source was God, when it 
‘was His good pleasure to reveal His son in 
him (i. 15-16). The answer to the second 
is not so simple; Paul started from Jeru- 
salem an enemy of Christ. He arrived at 
Damascus a follower of Christ. Was the 
change that befel him on the way summed 
up in the intellectual acceptance of the 
proposition that Jesus was the Messiah ? 
The glimpses which we have already gained 
into the Apostle’s mind have shown how 
difficult it is to isolate any one single pro- 
cess of thought from the moral and emo- 
tional issues which all the great terms of 
religion suggested for him: In trying, 
therefore, to understand his attitude 
towards Jesus and the conception which he 
was led to form of him, we must not forget 
that it arose out of a complex state of 
inward experience in which various ideas 
‘and feelings worked together. 

(1) } The Apostle’s ** manner of life in the 
Jews’ religion ’’ was notorious enough for it 
to be a familiar story even to those who were 
remote in distance, and after an interval 
of years. Trained as a Pharisee, he had 
far outstripped the moderation of his 
teacher, Gamaliel. The rushof his impetu- 
‘ous nature had carried him beyond the 
recognised standards of his sect. He had 
devoted himself to the law with a zeal 
greatly exceeding that of many of his con- 
temporaries. The traditions which gener- 
ations of Rabbis had elaborated around its 
commands and prohibitions had’ been 
positively welcomed. Concentrating him- 
self on the attempt to fulfil the will of God 
by scrupulous obedience to his legal de- 
“mands, he had found in this the meaning 
and the object of his life. Looking back 
afterwards, he saw that he had _ failed, 
and this consciousness of failure had long 
_ been stirring, it might be dimly and 
inarticulately, within him. Outward con- 


duct could be controlled; the holy actions 
could be scrupulously performed, the sacred 
prayers punctually recited: Butcould the 
law regulate inward desire? From im- 
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memorial antiquity the Tenth Command- 
ment had said ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet.’’ 
How many had noticed it? How many 
more had found it lay on them an intoler- 
able strain 2? In memorable words, which 
can hardly help having an autobiographi- 
cal significance whatever more general 
application they may also possess, the 
Apostle has told us how the burden of the 
Law thus came to press upon him (Rom. 
vil. 7). The vivid imaginative language 
which he employs, only heightens our sense 
of the struggle in which he was involved. 
os Site: came > toy ite and’ 1 died.” 
** sin, finding occasion, through the com- 
mandment beguiled me, and through it 
slew me.’’ The effort- to master sinful 
impulse seemed to defeatitself.. The more 
he endeavoured to repress it, the more 
active it became. The motions of temper, 
feeling, passion, could not be subdued 
by rule. The commandment which in 
itself was good, became the occasion of 
evil; the Law seemed to lose its power 
just where it was most needed.—Over 
against the rigid strenuousness of the 
Pharisee stood the followers of Jesus. 
He had died by a Roman sentence, but 
he had first of all been condemned by the 
Sanhedrin of his own people: And the 
motive of condemnation had in great part 
been hatred of the man whose conduct 
showed that he thought there were laws 
above the Law. With eager haste to 
strengthen aposition which the action of 
his own conscience was fast undermining, 
Paul had engaged in the persecution of 
the Christians. He sought to beat back 
his own difficulties by committing him- 
self irrevocably against the leader whom 
his party had succeeded in bringing to the 
cross. He received the garments of the 
witnesses when Stephen was stoned. He 
promoted (so runs the story in Acts vill. 3) 
a rigorous inquisition against the new sect ; 
himself headed the search from house to 
house; and filled the prison with his 
victims, both men and women. The more 
uneasy he was privately, the more violent 
were his public operations. But in the 
meanwhile he was learning, though he 
knew it not, from the religion which he 
hated and-despised. The patience of the 
sufferers, the high joy with which they 
bore their testimony, the unswerving 
loyalty of their readiness to follow their 
Lord even unto death—here was a type of 
character, a way of holiness, unlike any- 
thing which he had seen before. True, 
these Christians had not abandoned the 
Law. They still served it, but it was plain 
that they lived above it. They had a 
Master on whom their hearts were stayed 
in love. Did they possess the secret which 
Paul had sought so long? Had they dis- 
covered how to harmonise all impulse 
and overcome the inert or reluctant will 
in the glow of one great affection? And 
if so, who was the Christ in whom they 
trusted 2 Some such thoughts as these 
may have arisen in his mind from time to 
time, before he undertook the memorable 
journey to Damascus, The details of the 
event which marked it, have not been 
related by himself. Three accounts are 
contained in the Acts, ix. 8-8, xxu. 6-11, 
xxvi. 12-16. They stand at many removes 
from the Apostle, and differ in some par- 
ticulars which are not unimportant, but 
they all concur in representing Paul as 
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hearing a heavenly voice address him, 
while a sudden light shone forth from 
heaven. It was Jesus whom he had 
persecuted. So does the story attempt 
to prcture by outward symbols the occasion 
and agency of a great inward change. 
The might and nearness of a new spiritual 
force broke in upon his soul. The 
appeal which God had made to him so 
long through Christ, was understood at 
last. A life in spirit flashed before his 
gaze, in which the war between. ruling 
mind and unsubjugated members died 
away into peace, as love and trust went 
forth to the Messiah who died upon the 
cross and rose again; That the presence 
of which he became conscious should seem 
to him that of Jesus rather than God, 
resulted inevitably from the fact that Jesus 
was the supreme object which then filled 
his view. At last he knew him as he 
truly was. The opposition and hatred which 
had driven him into violence suddenly ceased 
as he saw the real nature of Jesus, appre- 
hended his character, and found new mean- 
ing in his work. God had revealed his 
Son in him; surely it must have been that 
Son who called. 

(2) One supreme moment, then, sufficed 
to alter the Apostle’s relation to 
Christ, and in that moment intellect, 
feeling, impulse, will, seemed all to be 
baptized anew. A fresh world of spiritual 
possibilities was, as it were, unveiled: 
So powerful a nature could not immedi- 
ately adjust itself to a change which was 
nothing short of revolution. Time was 
needed, and solitude and silence, to follow 
the new thought to its issues, and shape and 
order the fresh hopes which came surging 
up so swiftly towards the light. In the 
streets and bazaars of Damascus, or in a 
synagogue full of curious eyes, there was no 
place for the Apostle to possess his soul in 
quiet, and learn whither the great deliver- 
ance would carry him. In the retirement 
of Arabia he found the opportunity he. 
sought. There he could watch and medi- 
tate, there give thanks and pray ; and there 
he could think out the full significance of 
the experience through which he had 
passed. Slowly he gave form and definite- 
ness to his conceptions. Slowly he tested 
them by Scripture, confirmed them by 
new proofs, and brought them into line 
with beliefs which he still cherished 
because nothing had happened to weaken 
or destroy them. How much he then knew 
of the traditions about Jesus, Paul nowhere 
tells, us. Alone, it would seem, without 
aid or sympathy from man, he recon- 
structed the whole fabric of his religious 
thought. Hence came his sense of indepen- 
dence, his consciousness of a fresh and 
separate gospel, the unexpected imagina- 
tive forms in which his ideas are clothed: 
Most prominent of all is the sense of 
moral change. The laborious and fruit- 
less efforts with which he had strained 
after an impossible righteousness, are 
needed no more. He felt a sense of free- 
dom, he entered into a large and ample 
liberty, begotten by the surrender of all 
previous aims in the rush of affection for 
Christ. Just as before sin sprang to life in 
him, and that worthier self with which he 
served the law of God had died, so now 
the love which Jesus had shown upon the 
cross passed into him, took possession of 
him, worked, lived in him, and the old 
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passions faded out, the unworthier self 
passed away and ceased to be. This 
could not indeed happen without suffering. 
The past, as he saw it-now, was full of 
painful memory, and the future involved 
great renunciations. But in the new life 
he was conscious of a new spirit. Some- 
times it seemed to him as though his 
whole soul were remade. The fresh 
thoughts, fresh affections, fresh purposes 
which welled up within him, belonged to 
another order of being; he could say of 
himself that he was born again, he did 
not move in the same world, he had (as 
it were) been created anew. Sometimes 
he felt as if some outside power, some 
fresh energy, some higher principle, had 
been implanted within him, and was being 
formed into high and holy shape to guide 
and control him. ‘To this, with his habit 
of thinking, he gave a personal name: it 
was Christ in him. So his sufferings and 
sacrifices were assimilated to that gracious 
type of self-surrender which he discerned 
in the cross, and he boldly identified 
himself with his Lord: ‘‘I have been 
crucified with Christ ’’ (Gal. ii. 20). But 
if crucified, then dead, dead to the world, 
and the world dead to him—it tempted 
him no more (Gal. vi. 14) ; and yet withal 
he was alive, raised above sin, raised with 
the risen Christ. And this change, as he 
came to perceive afterwards, was shared 
by others also. When he began preaching 
he found that the experience of his con- 
verts resembled his own. Men and 
women, Jews and Greeks, slaves and 
freemen, alike received the divine grace ; 
the wondrous life was begotten in them all. 
He.saw in baptism the mystic death of the 
old mati, as they entered into sympathy 
with the self-denying death of Christ. He 
saw them rise above the old trials, the old 
weaknesses, the old sins, in the strength 
of a spiritual fellowship with a heavenly 
Lord. The old man was buried in the 
grave of the past. There issued forth a 
new man with fresh hope and power. 
This is not the language of reasoning or 
argument, but of religious passion. It 
belongs to a type of experience which can 
never be common at the pitch of intensity 
with which it was realised by Paul. There 
are natures of rare elevation that seem to 
dwell above it; a process of continuous 
growth saves them from such agonising 
crises. There are others which can humbly 
recognise its majestic force, yet shrink 
from demanding from themselves or others 
a precise conformity to its inner stages or 
its outer formule. But in the case of 
Paul it had this immense significance. It 
led him to frame his thought about Christ 
on the basis of his sense of what he believed 
Christ had actually accomplished. His 
conception of what Christ was, resulted 
from his conviction of what Christ had 
done. His estimate of his person was 
founded on his interpretation of his work. 

(3) The relation thus established had 
far-reaching consequences. By its aid the 
Apostle could explain satisfactorily to 
himself the mode in which the Messiah’s 
death through the Law finally abolished 
the Law. In obedience to its supreme 
demand he carried the gospel forth to the 
Gentiles, that to them also the way of 
_ salvation might be declared. But his 
preaching could not have consisted solely 
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the exposition of the beliefs which were 
founded on it. Independent he might 
assert himself to be in office and authority. 
He derived neither his mission nor his 
message from Jerusalem. Yet he could 
not have remained indifferent to the 
teaching of those from whose example (it 
is not unreasonable to suppose) he had 
learned so much. There were, on the one 
hand, the traditions of Christ’s life and 
preaching ; there was, on the other, the 
continually increasing body of prophetic 
proof. In the enthusiasm of fellowship 
with the risen Christ he did not rest his 
faith on the character or claims of a career 
which had closed on earth before he knew 
it. Yet had it no significance for him ? 


His own knowledge of Jesus begins after 


his death. But he carefully enumerates 
the manifestations which had convinced 
the Apostles that the Christ had risen ; he 
prefaces the list with the statement that 
he does but hand on what had been de- 
livered to him (1 Cor. xv. 5), and he includes 
under this head alike the facts of burial 
and re-appearance, and the scriptural 
justification of Messiah’s death and resur- 
This was the gospel which Paul 
had made known at Corinth (1 Cor. xv. 1), 
on its outward and historic side. Another 
tradition was connected with the memorial 
meal, in which the participants proclaimed 
‘the Lord’s death till he come’’ (1 Cor. 
xi. 23-26). It is, ndeed, sometimes doubt- 
ful whether the Apostle’s announcements 
of the word of the Lord depend on a past 
tradition or on a present assurance. They 
may be the permanent contents of Christian 
instruction, or they may be inferences and 
results from principles or expectations 
which he believed Christ to have sanctioned 
(cp. 1 Thess. iv. 15, 1 Cor. vii. 10, ix. 14, 
xiv. 37). In either case they have a basis 
in the oral record which was taking shape 
during this age within the memory of the 
disciples. The preaching of Paul cannot 
have wholly ignored the personal character- 
istics of Jesus, even though the stress of 
his thought fell on the Messianic function. 
He carried back his biography far behind 
the moment of Christ’s entry into the work 
through David’s seed, just as he carried 
it forward to an era indefinitely in advance 
of his impending descent from the skies. 
But in this vast sweep from past to future 
the earthly years had served to create the 
type of the new life, to fix its features and 
determine its ideal. The summaries of 
apostolic addresses in the Acts show that 
the missionary’s task was first of all to 
present the large and general aspects of the 
Christian faith. To Paul these opened 
problems more numerous and _ intricate 
than to the fellowship at Jerusalem. They, 
therefore, more constantly engage his 
thought. But this does not imply that he 
had not been profoundly moved by the 
detail of Jesus’ word and deed. What- 
ever be the interpretation of the difficult 
passage in 2 Cor. v. 16, it cannot be taken 
to exclude the acts and qualities in which 
Paul had come to recognise the supreme 
revelation of the love of God. Whether 
Ananias and the disciples at Damascus 
were his first instructors, whether his first 
brief visit to Jerusalem (Gal. i. 18) opened 
to him the stores of apostolic reminiscence, 
or whether even before his conversion 
reports of utterance and incident had sunk 


in the recital of his own experience, and j into his mind, we cannot tell. It is not, 


perhaps, possible to determine what 
sayings of Jesus, whether now lodged in the 
records, or overlooked or discarded by the 
evangelists, may have prompted the 
counsel and exhortation of Paul. But 
few readers of the persuasive words in which 
again and again he summons the believer 
to become a follower of Christ will feel that 
he was not well aware along what paths of 
behaviour Christ had first led the way. _ 

(4) One other aspect of the apostolic 
experience must be briefly noted. That 
revelation of the Son of God within him, 
how far was it a single event, a crisis 
of vision, how far was it a continuous 
process, a permanent communion ? Along 
one line of imaginative interpretation, the 
disciple has Christ formed in him. Along 
another, he is the temple of the holy 
spirit. Do these terms designate different 
inward conditions, or the same? And if 
the latter, how is it that like effects can be 
ascribed to diverse causes ? The peculiar 
relations between the Pauline conceptions 
of Christ and the Spirit will claim attention 
by-and-by. For the present it must 
suffice to remark that just as he believed 
that he was called to be an apostle through 
Jesus Christ and God the Father, so he 
also believed that he received teaching 
through the spirit (1 Cor. 1. 11-15) :— 

For who among man knoweth the things 
of a man, save the spirit of the man, which 
is in him? even so, the things of God none 
knoweth, save thespiritof God. But we have 
received, not the spirit of the world, but the 
spirit which is of God; that we might know 
the things that are freely given to us by God. 
Which things also we speak, not in words 
which man’s wisdom teacketh, but which 
(the) spirit teacheth, ct: ; 

He lived in a solemn hour of the world’s 
history. The mystery which had been 
kept in silence through times eternal was 
now displayed (Rom. xvi. 25,1 Cor. ii. 7) ; 
it formed the very core and essence of his 
gospel. Well might he need an equipment 
of divine wisdom to comprehend it and to 
set it forth. If he is to be accounted a 
minister of Christ, he is in that capacity a 
steward of the mysteries of God (1 Cor. iv. 1); 
the lesser secrets of the vast design. Such 
a disclosure can he unfold to the Church 
at Corinth (1 Cor. xv. 51), concerning the 
destiny of the faithful when the last trump 
should sound. Like other functions, the 
word of wisdom, and prophecy which was 
distinguished from it (1 Cor. xii. 8, 10),were 
given by the same spirit, administered 
under the same Lord, wrought by the same 
God who worketh all things in all. But 
he was conscious that knowledge and 
prophesying, after all, were but in part. 
They had their season, like the thought 
and speech of a child. The operation 
even of God could not. be more perfect 
than the medium which he used. No 
inspiration could transcend the limits laid 
on the present lot. The believer sees not 
the reality, but the reflection (1 Cor. xiii. 12); 
though the key of human destiny be in his 
hand, he is conscious that it unlocks only 
a part of the great riddle; not till that 
which is perfect is come will that which is 
in part be done away, 
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Every duty done leaves the eye more 
clear, and enables gentler whispers to 
reac the ear—James Martineau, 
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Se 
THE EVOLUTION OF THEOLOGY IN 
THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS.* 


FourrerN years ago Dr. Caird deli- 
vered two courses of Gifford Lectures at 
St. Andrew’s University, which were 
afterwards published under the title of 
“*'The Evolution of Religion.’? To many 
readers who were still partly under the 
influence of Herbert Spencer those lec- 
tures were an epoch in their thought. 
They maintained that the true nature 
oj\ religion is to be found, not in its germ, 


but in its completion, not in the beginning, : 
but the end, not in a residuum or greatest’ 


common measure which exists in all reli- 
gions from the lowest to the highest, but 
in the full flower of the most perfect 
thought. Dr. Caird was not afraid to 
apply the scientific doctrine of evolu- 
tion to religion, and the result in his hands 
was not to break religion. up into poor 
unworthy elements, to show that it was 
based on dreams or superstitious fears, 
but to vindicate the claims of the highest 
and most developed religions to be nearest 
to reality. 

Now we have two further courses of 
Gifford lectures dealing with the develop- 
ment of theology instead of religion, and 
restricting the subject to the development 
of theological thought from the time of 
early Greek philosophy to the time of 
Plotinus. 

Dr. Caird makes very clear his conviction 
that theology is of secondary importance 


‘to religion, but he also makes clear his 


conviction that at the present day no. 
religion issafe without a theology. ‘‘ Theo- 
logy is not religion ; it is at best the philo- 
sophy of religion, the reflective reproduc- 
tion and explanation of it; and, as such, 
it is the product of a time that has out- 
grown simple faith, and begun to feel the 
necessity of understanding what it be- 
Karly religion does not trouble 
itself about its own justification ; it does 
not even seek to make itself intelligible. 


Nevertheless man is from the first self-/ 
conscious, and he is continually on the 


way to become more clearly conscious of 
himself and of all the elements and phases 
of his being. = . = 
reflective thought cannot originate any 
entirely new moral or religious movement, 
yet it is inevitable that it should become 
continually more powerful to disturb and 
modify religious faith, and that man’s 
hold of beliefs which he cannot justify 
to himself should become more and more 
relaxed. Nay, it is inevitable that the 
results of reflective criticism should enter 
more and more deeply into the very sub- 
stance of religion itself, so that it becomes 
scarcely possible for these who hold it to 
avoid theorising it.” 

Then he goes on, a little later, to make 
the rather startling statement that ‘‘ Chris- 


 tianity was from the first what we may 


call a reflective religion’’ (¢.e., a theo- 
logy), ‘‘a religion which gathered into 
itself many of the results of both HKastern 
and Western thought. Strictly speaking, 
it has never been, and can never be, a 
religion of simple faith; or if it eves 


*« The Gifford Lectures,” 1900-1 and 1901-2. 
By Edward Caird, LL.D., D.C.L,, D.Litt. 
(Glasgow: Maclehose & Sons. 
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relapses into such a faith it immediately 
begins to lose its spiritual character, and 
to assimilate itself to religions that are 
lower in the scale. If a man yields to a 
fear of the dangers of reflection, with the 
doubt and perplexity that attend it, and 
declines into the easier path of reliance 
on some kind of authority, he will inevit- 
ably turn his creed into a dead formula, 
and his worship into a superstition.’’ 
Dr. Caird does not offer any proof of his 
statement that ‘‘ Christianity was from 
the first a reflective religion.’’ He does 
not try to show, as one could have wished, 
that Jesus was a philosopher as well as a 
prophet. Presumably Dr. Caird must 
mean that Jesus initiated not only a new 
feeling towards God and man, but a new 
thought about God and man; that he was 
a great reflective thinker as well as a deeply 
inspired teacher. This position will hardly 
commend itself to those who lay chief 
stress on the simplicity and child-like 
spontaneity of Jesus, but we believe that 
Dr. Caird’s conception of him as a noble 
intellect as well as a pre-eminent prophet 
is nearer to the truth than that of those 
who think of him mainly as a channel of 
divine grace, remarkable only for gentle- 
ness and love. 

Dr. Caird is deeply concerned to show 
that religion has nothing to fear from 
reason, and believes that the reasoned 
dread of reason is one of the chief follies, 
and one of the chief dangers to religion, 
at the present day. ‘The movement of 
unconscious construction, faith, and in- 
tuition, and the movement of reflective 
analysis are not essentially opposed, but 
rather form the necessary complements 
of each other in the development of man’s 
spiritual life. As it is essential to faith 
that it should develop into reason, so 
the criticism of faith, as it is a criticism 
by reason of its own unconscious pro- 
ducts, cannot be ultimately destructive 
or merely negative in its effects.’’ Dr. 
Caird’s whole work is written in the spirit 
of Plato’s famous words: ‘‘ To hate 
reason is the greatest evil that can befall 
you.’* ‘‘In the long run,’’ says Dr. 
Caird, ‘‘a living faith will absorb into 
itself the elements of the criticism which 
is directed against it, and will grow. by 
their means into a higher form of religious 
life.’? Faith in the human faculties as 


‘in agreement so that one does not stultify 


the other is fundamental with Dr. Caird, 
and further he believes that the true needs 
and longings of the soul are one with the 
ultimate reality of things. ‘‘ To hold 
that what we regard as best and highest 
is also the ultimate reality—the principle 
from which all comes, and on which all 
depends, is the great religious spring of 
moral energy.’” We are inclined to say, 
‘* Fiat justitia, ruat coelum,’’ as though 
man’s moral nature were at irreconcilable 
war with the nature of things, as though 
we were alone moral in an immoral uni- 
verse. We ‘‘ forget that justice sustains 
the universe and cannot be the cause of 
its ruin.’? Herein the philosopher rely- 
ing on reason is at one with the poet. It 
is the same teaching as that contained 
in the great lines of Wordsworth upon 
Duty : 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, 

are fresh and strong. 
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Tn a much later part of the book, where 
Dr. Caird is speaking of Stoicism, he says: 
‘* The inmost secret of each man’s heart 
is the secret of the whole world, and if 
we only go deep enough we can evoke 
an echo in every breast. It is this appa- 
rent paradox, that the most indi- 
vidual is the most universal which the 
Stoics brought to light, and by means 
of which they changed the whole tone 
and temper of earlier individualism.”’ 

We cannot deal in any detail with the 
lectures on Socrates or Plato or Aristotle. 
His remarks on Socrates are full of interest 
and modern significance. ‘‘ Living in 
an age of enlightenméit when the old 
guides of life, religion and law and cus- 
tom, were losing their hold upon the mind 
of man, he was compelled to find a substi- 
tute for them by reflection upon the meaning 
and object of human existence. Hence 
he is the prophet of clear self-conscious- 
ness, who takes the Delphic epigram, 
* Know thyself,’ as his motto, and main- 
tains that virtue must always be founded 
on knowledge.’’ ‘‘ A life without reflec- 
tion upon the meaning of life,’’ says 
Socrates, ‘‘ is unworthy of a man.’* This 
revolt against authority is too indivi- 
dualistic and universal in its effect. 
It takes no account of unconscious 
morality or of the relationship of a man 
to the community. It puts aside the 
revelation of God through society or in 
history. It leads to a contempt for 
healthy social conventions, and to a re- 
jection of everything that is old which 
makes for moral chaos. Dr. Caird shows 
how the teaching of Socrates,when accepted 
without support from a deeper religious 
philosophy in the place of that which he 
rejected, led in Cyrenaics and Cynics to a 
reductio ad absurdum of the Socratic idea 
of independence: 

The lectures on Plato aim especially at 
describing and illustrating ‘‘ two princi- 
ples or tendencies, the union or coales- 
cence of which gives its distinctive charac- 
terr to the Platonic philosophy. Jn the 
first place, his thought is always moving 
from the particular to the universal, from 
the part to the whole ’’; he is trying to 
show ‘‘ the relative and illusive nature of 
the former as separated from the latter, 
and to reach a principle of unity deeper 
than all the differences of thought and 
things, a principle on which they depend 
and in relation to which alone they can be 
understood. And, in the second place, 
he is bent on establishing an ideal or 
spiritual conception of this principle of 
unity; or, in other words, on proving that 
thought or mind is the ultimate ground, 
at once the first and final cause of all 
reality.’’ In other words, Plato believed 
in a principle of unity which compre- 
hends thought and things, the mind and 
the universe, and he believed that this 
principle, this absolute, this ultimate 
ground, was thought or mind. 

In a deeply interesting final chapter 
upon Christian theology Dr. Caird urges 
that the great, controversies in the early 
Church about the Trinity and Incarna- 
tion were not controversies about words 
or vain subtleties introduced by degenerate 
Greek philosophy, as is sometimes sup- 
posed: ‘‘1I do not believe that contro- 
versies about words ever occupy a great 
space in human history, although it Is 
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true that the controversies of the past 
often seem to us mere controversies about 


words; ; : z: The truth is that the question | 


of the early Christian centuries was simply 
the great problem as to the relation of the 
human to the divine, of the spirits of men 
to the absolute Being, which is the greatest 
theme of modern philosophy ; ‘but in 
that age the opposing views could only 
take the form of different conceptions of 
the person of Christ.” Dr. Caird is always 
optimistic in his reading of the history 
of thought. Where others would look with 
unintelligent and scornful eyes, and find 
only endless subtleties and ignorant wordi- 
ness, Dr. Caird finds real thought strug- 
ing for expression. In the very diffi- 
culty of the attempt to express the truth 
amidst alien Greek ideas he finds encou- 
ragement. ‘‘ Neo-Platonism,’’ he says, 
** tended to break the unity of life and 
thought which Christianity sought to 
establish: ; : : Yet even so it discharged 
a very useful office: In the region of 
spirit a victory won too easily is of little 
value. An optimism established with- 
out any difficulty becomes worse than 
any pessimism ; an idealism that has not 
entered into all the differences of antagon- 
ism of the real is futile.’* In an earlier 
lecture he had pointed out that ‘‘ ancient 
philosophy was at once and almost with- 
out effort free, and perhaps its imperfec- 
tion was partly due to the very ease with 
which it won its freedom. . : ; As it did 
not pay a great price for its freedom, as it 
gained that freedom without any hard 
struggle with faith and social authority, 
its emancipation made it lose hold of 
reality.”” 

This certainly cannot be said of early 
Christian theology. As the early Chris- 
-tians had to defend their characters and 
Church in the face of a hostile world, so 
eatly Christian theology had to strive for 
a true expression of the new conceptions 
of life and God given through Christ, 
with the Greek philosophies. which held 
the field of thought. Even though Chris- 
tian theology may have been tinctured 
by alien elements, it is better so than that 
Christians should have speculated without 
interference or conflict. Greek philosophy, 
so we understand Dr. Caird to mean, had 
many truths to teach the early Christians, 
but even when its teaching appeared to 
be untrue it was yet rather a help than a 
hindrance to Christian theology, through 
the very effort which was required to rise 
beyond it, 

Dr. Caird’s book is, we need not say, 
the work of an eminent scholar and 
thinker, deeply read in Greek philosophy, 
and with great power of describing simply 
many different types of thought. It is 
also the work of a man who believes pro- 
foundly in the divine, and who finds in all 
great intellectual movements a witness 
-to the reality of God and the greatness of 
man; Henny Gow. 


F Devorionat culture requires the wise 

and constant use of means as much as 
mental culture does. As we recognise the 
cultured mind, with its wide and accurate 
reading, with its careful study and observa- 
tion, so we recognise the cultured soul 
with its peace and grace and its “ harvest 
of a quict eye.’’—Hugh Black, 
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THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Srr,—I have read Mr. Simon’s letter 
with great interest, but the first impression 
which it leaves on my mind is that of hope- 
less inability to suggest any remedy for a 
state of things admittedly serious and pro- 
ductive of much evil and distress: The 
natural order of things which brings about 
periodical fluctuations of harvests is appa- 
rently responsible for the existence in our 
midst of some ten million persons always 
on the borderland of dire poverty, always 
insufficiently fed, clothed, and housed, and 
liable, as regards great numbers of them, 
to slip at any time into entire want of work 
and wages, food, or any of the necessaries 
of life. It is a strong indictment against 
the natural order of things which might 
make us adopt John Stuart Mill’s famous 
alternative that God could not be both 
omnipotent and all good, but must be 
either all good but not all powerful, or all 
powerful, but not all good. There is, how- 
ever, an initial fallacy underlying the 
whole of your correspondent’s arguments. 

It is admitted that production, aided by 
the enormous increase in productive power 
which the modern industrial system has 
brought about, is sufficient to keep in the 
enjoyment of all that is necessary to a full 
and rich life all the human beings whieh 
exist upon the surface of the earth: Or, 
if the width of this statement be too vast 
to be adequately proved, let us confine 
it to the case of our own country, The 
national income has been variously .esti- 
mated by different authorities, but the 
most recent and most reliable gives it as 
about £1,750,000,000 annually. This is 
what the natural order of things, aided by 
modern industry and exchange, places at 
the disposal of the people of this country. 
How is it distributed ? The same authority 
gives the income of some six millions of the 
population in 1901 as £835,000,000, leav- 
ing £915,000,000 for thirty-five millions of 
the population.* 

Wealth is the effect of labour of all kinds, 
all human energy and activity exercised 
upon land, with the assistance of capital. 
Is it seriously urged that this is a fair dis- 
tribution? That the labour of the six 
millions or the use of their land and capital 
is justly remunerated by the share of nearly 
one-half of the total production of forty 
one-millions of human beings ? I, for one 
cannot accept such a conclusion, and I 
therefore transfer the responsibility for 
the condition of affairs as regards poverty 
and unemployment from the natural order 
of things to the unnatural and man-made 
laws which govern at present in the dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

I have already occupied too much of your 
space on this subject, but I feel that I 
must deal with one point raised by your 
correspondent. It is not at all necessary 
to suppose that employers, knowingly and 


* Further investigations go to show my 
authority considerably under-estimates income 
of six, and over-estimates income of thirty-five 
millions, 
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of set purpose, keep up fluctuations of 
employment in order to maintain a margin 
of unemployment at their disposal: No 
such supposition was stated in Mr. Benson’s 
pamphlet or intended by me. Mr. Benson 
bases his argument upon a quotation from 
Mr. Charles Booth’s ‘‘ Life and Labour ** ¢ 
‘* Our modern system of industry will not 
work without some unemployed margin; 
some reserve of labour.”” 

It will be admitted that it is the interest 
and to a large extent the object of em- 
ployers to obtain labour at as cheap a rate 
as possible, and that the competition of 
unemployed labour enables them to do this 
more effectually than 1f there were no un- 
employed labour to fall back upon: If no 
‘* blacklegs ’’ were obtainable the strikers 
would always win, at least in ninety- nine 
cases out of a hundred. 

We have an historical case in point. A 
study of the plague known as the ‘* Black 
Death,’’ in 1349, as detailed by Professor 
Thorold Rogers in ‘‘ Six Centuries of Work 
and Wages,’’ shows that the scarcity of 
labour brought about the fact that ** the 
labourers were masters of the situation,’* 
and not even the severe terms of the 
Statute of Labourers, drawn up by a par- 
liament of employers and enforced by the 
whole power of the Government, quite 
neutralised these effects. Parliament, says 
Professor Rogers, ‘* constantly complained 
that the Statute of Labourers was not 
kept.’’ Wages and conditions of labour 
did not go back to those in existence before 
1349, not, at least, until the last half of the 
eigtheenth century. . 

Abolish unemployment by giving that — 
free access to the land which even the native | 
in Africa has where the white man has not — 
taken forcible possession, in the interest of 
and for the benefit of the community, and 
you give power to labour to insist that a 
fair share of the united production should 
be distributed to the thirty-five millions ; 
and, leaving for separate treatment the 
question of the incorrigible, idle, and lazy 
at both extremes of the social scale, the 
problem before us at the moment would be 
solved, 

RicHaRD RoBInson: 

Sir,—I should have thought that the 
advantage to the capitalist of having a 
surplus of labour to draw upon whenever 
required was too obvious to admit of a 
moment’s dispute. The whole system of 
capitalist commercialism, if not actually 
based on this ‘‘ margin of unemployed,’” 
is clearly dependent upon it for its pro- 
sperity and success. Mr. Richard Simon 
maintains ‘‘ without the least hesitation 
that the contrary is the case. Hmployers 
always wish to be able to give constant 
and regular employment.’” Well, of 
course they do. It is of no advantage to 
an employer to have to discharge hands. 
But just devise and carry out any scheme 
that would absorb every unemployed 
labourer for the benefit of the actual 
workers, and see whether the capitalist 
employer, for his own benefit, would not 
soon be crying out that you were bringing 
up wages and bringing down profits, and 
crippling the commercial hi ss of the 
country. 

Mr. Simon says that the real cause of : 
business fluctuations is the fluctuations of ae 
harvests: No doubt it is the greatest ie 
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cause, because harvesting is the greatest by 


far of all our industries; But there are 
innumerable other causes operating all 
o ver the world, wars and the dread of wars 
being among the most potent. ‘‘ When 
there is less wealth produced,”’ says your 
correspondent, ‘‘ there is less prosperity 
and less employment.’’ Quite true. What, 
then, in the long run must be the effect of 
the destruction of ‘‘ wealth ’’ on such a 
scale as we recently had in South Africa, 
and are witnessing now in the Far Hast ? 

But the most curious thing in’ Mr. 
Simon’s letter is that while he recognises 
that the world’s harvests are the only 


fundamental source of wealth, he yet seems 


to deprecate the idea of getting the un- 
employed back to that fundamental 
source. He seems to sneer at the ‘‘ pet ”’ 
remedy raised in the cry ‘‘ Back to the 
land,’’ and urges again that the town- 
bred casual labourer is of little use there, 
and if he were of use could not be induced 
to stay there. 

I have been maintaining for more years 
than I care to think about that ‘‘ Back to 
the land ’’ is the only true remedy for all 
the greatest of our social troubles. Men 
will stay there if the conditions are what 
they ought to be and easily might be, and 
they will prosper there. What the neces- 
sary conditions are is too large a question 
to enter upon here, but I cannot help say- 
ing that itis a great pity that, on so momen- 
tous a question as that of unemployment, 
those who can write, in one sense, so ably 
and lucidly as Mr. Simon does, should do 
so with so slight and superficial a know- 
ledge of the subject. His letter is, as he 
admits, neither helpful nor sympathetic, 
and is likely, I fear, to be very misleading. 
G. I. Miu. 
Brixton, February 12. 


Mr. N.M. Tayier alsosends usa letter 
on this subject, which concludes with the 
following alternative :—‘‘ Is a nation best 
off with production artificially low in 
price (caused by railway preferences) and 
with a great diminution of their natural 
labour? Or, Is a nation best off with no 
diminution of its natural Jabour and pro- 
ductions at prices caused by the natural 
flow of trade? That is, free trade not 
artificially interfered with by duties or 
by preferences over national highways, or 
in other unfair ways. . 


Our readers will see with regret the 
announcement of the death of Mr. 
Frederick Fordham, which occurred at 
his residence, The Old Bank House, 
Royston, on Sunday morning last. He 
was one of the few whose active, energetic 
life, extended from quite the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, on into the 
twentieth, and linked the present with an 
age that has passed into the realm of 
history. We shall give some short accounts 
of his life next week. 

Exines as yet from the spirit of un- 
anxious joy, we catch but echoes of that 
heavenly peace, yet even now the free heart 
of the happy and triumphant shall be ours, 
in proportion as we are true to the con- 


ditions of faithful service.—Martineau. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN 
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THE MASS OF THE FALL: 


A cane of rooks were perched on the 
topmost branches of the warden oaks as 
I reached the edge of the wood one bril- 
liant October morning. Like their human 
cousins, that other class of beings who go 
on two feet and wear black coats, these 
grave counsellors know that a festival is 
not duly kept without the help of some- 
thing indigestible to eat—be it mince-pie, 

aggis, or acorns: They chose the last 
to celebrate the fall of the leaf, and so 
wrapt up in the subject were they and 


‘so talkative; as though bragging to the 


idle porkers below that an acorn-digestion 
was no monopoly of theirs, that for awhile 
they paid no attention to me: Ah! the 
porkers—he and she with as sturdy a far- 
row of sixteen piglings as youever saw free 
of the stye, and all as black as crows, too, 
were munching, crunching, burbling, and 
grunting, rooting and racing, with a day- 
long zest and industry which would have 
e¥aced a higher cause, and therefore was 
all the more commendable in such a lowly 
pursuit as theirs: But see! pigs and rooks 
may go where they will. The forest on 
fire! Every branch a cresset, every leaf 
a tongue of flame: On through avenues 
which of late were the solemn haunt of 
shadows, the green abode of peace, now 
glowing like a potter’s furnace: But no; 
these flames burn not. It was the pageant 
of the Spirit of the Woods, whose palaces 
were blazing through all their glorious 
arcades, their ‘halls and galleries and 


cloisters with a dazzling mosaic of garnet 


and amber and topaz setin shields of bur- 
nished copper and gold: Hither came the 
Sun and the Wind to hold the High Mass 
of the Fall. This was the day of the Sun, 
and his very heart went out to the children 
whom he had raised to bless him: 

Next day came his brother High Priest 
the Wind: The Sun sat on his throne, 
and watched and heightened with his 
smiles the lively ceremony. The word 
went forth, the boughs were swaying, 
and in a flickering, flashing stream down 
came the leaves—myriads, myriads of 
glittering wings in ceaseless flight: Amber 
and garnet and topaz were shaken out of 
their places, flung on to the earth in hand- 
fuls by the whistling giant. The branches 
grew bare. I stood at the feet of the 
King of the Beeches, and, looking up, 
saw, asit were, the fair blue land of heaven 
traversed by deep dark rivers. Then, 
as the last of the host flittered to the earth, 
I sought of them their secret and all the 
meaning of the pageant. I cannot tell 
you all they said, but this I will tell you 
to-day. High on the great waving boughs 
where, six months since the buds un- 
curled, the leaves had grown and greened, 
and then sat watching every shifting 
shadow, following every moving form in 
earth and sky. Day by day they had 
peered up into the blue ocean above, or at 
the rolling billows of storm-driven clouds. 
Night by night stars had travelled over 
them, flashing hints of time and eternity. 
Again and again the moon had played 
before them her drama of the Sickle and 
the Shield, while the sun had set them 
shadow puzzles on stem and ground. Rain- 
drops with pattering shoes had lightly 


danced and slid over them, while the wind 
was playing the music for the waltz: And 
last, but not least, in their midst had sung 
the birds, telling everything they knew— 
the ditties of the brooding and the hunger 
of the fledglings, the call for call of wood- 
land mates, the challenge of the sentries 
of the trees, the chorus of the mornings, 
and the rush of wings: And so said the 
leaves as they fell : “‘ We have seen all the 
sun-gleams ; we have heard all the wind’s 
words ; we have learnt-all the bird-songs ; 
we have watched the never, never-resting 
stars. And all we have seen and heard we 


have treasured up, and now that we can 


hold no more—for, see, how we’re loaded 
with golden secrets—we are taking them 
down to our great mother Earth that 
she may feed with the harvest of the air 
the flowers and fruits which presently 
she will cherish on her breast. 

Then came the woodfolk with barrow 
and cart and sack, men, women, and chil- 
dren, raking together the precious leaves 
from dawn to dark, gathering up with 
handboards, gathering up by armfuls, 
labouring fast and labouring long to fore- 
stall the rain, storing and stacking this 
dry, comfortable bedding for their beasts, 
this food of life for their orchards and 
gardens. : 

On one of these mornings as I came out 
on to the green I caught sight of Moses, 
the village neatherd, with his bleached 
curly hair and his russet face, with his 
smock and his stick, and his ancient felt 
hat, a perfect waterproof surely, and 
which no one has ever seen of his head, 
unless by accident, either indoors or out. 
“* Ah, Moses,’’ I said, ‘Sis that you? A 
breezy day; the woods have been in 
splendid form this autumn.’’ 

The old peasant stopped till I came up 
to him, and then, in his deliberate way, 
said, ‘‘ We do read in the Rook as ’ow 
the bush were afire, but never so much as 
scorched, as Moses saw. “ Moses* be my 
name tew, and seems to me, master, there’s 
a power o’ God in these here woods, but 
ne’er a branch He'll hurt what tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb.”’ 

H. M. L: 


Tur Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D.; 
and his wife, the Rev. Florence Kallock 
Crooker, have just taken charge of two 
churches in Boston, Mass., which are less 
than two miles apart, and _ easily 
ministered unto from a common home: 
Mrs. Crooker is minister of the Jamaica 
Plain Universalist Church, and Dr. 
Crooker, of the Roslindale Unitarian 
Church, an off-shoot of the old West 
Roxburg parish, of which Theodore 
Parker was minister. The present Roslin- 
dale Churchis only about half a mile from 
the meeting-house in which Parker 
preached, The present address of Dr. and 
Mts. Crooker is 7, Alveston-street, Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

Turism has hard work to account for 
the evil of the world. Can atheism 
explain the good? How should the whole 
creation move to ove far-off event, and 
rise upon the circling wheels of time 
higher and ever higher, unless at the call 
and under the inspiration of God Charles 
Beard. | 
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A TRUE REVIVAL 


Tue dangers of Revival excitement are 
pointed out, with a note of wholesome 
warning, inthe Rev. George CrircHLey’s 
address, here published in full. Mr. 
CrircHLEY speaks from long experience, 
going back to earlier Revival movements, 
with which, as formerly a Congregational 
minister, he was in close personal con- 
tact, and his testimony should be con- 
sidered with very serious attention. 
From Wales, also, the scene of the pre- 
sent great Revival, we bave received 
several testimonics of great interest, 
telling how this extraordinary movement 
has variously impressed earnest observers. 
We have the opportunity now of studying, 
amid present-day conditions of life, the 
phenomena of intense excitement, which 
have repeatedly made their appearance 
from the earliest times in connection 
with religious movements, and by no 
means always within the circle of Christian 
faith. 

In Wales the latest sensation appears 
to be ‘‘an ordinary peasant woman,”’ 
Mrs. Jones, of Hgryn, who yet is 
celebrated as ‘the Welsh Seeress,’’ for 
she is accompanied by strange lights, 
and is said to refuse to go to any 
meeting unless her star is there to go 
before her. And this thing grows. Mr. 
Berrian G. Evans, who declares that he 
has himself seen the lights, and from 
whatever source derived, knows them to 
be objective realities, gravely reported in 
Thursday’s Daily News that on Saturday 
at a village near Dolgelly “the brilliant 
effulgence of a star paled the lights of the 
room ’” occupied by Mrs. Jonxs, and that 
as she returned from:a meeting ‘her 
carriage was suddenly bathed in brilliant 
light descending from a radiant ball in the 
heavens.’* After another meeting a pro- 
fessional gentleman on his way home 
*t suddenly saw a gigantic figure rising over 
a hedgerow, with right arm extended over 
the road. Then a ball of fire appeared 
above, a long white ray descended and 
pierced the figure, which yanished.’> The 
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implication is that the ‘‘ gigantic figure ”’ 
was not the man’s own shadow in a mist, 
for it is said to have been scen simul- 
taneously by ‘‘a prominent loca] farmer ” 
from another standpoint. Evan Roperts 
also has his visions, if we are to trust 
the newspapers. Quite carly in the move- 
ment one correspondent reported RoBERTS 
as telling how (apparently as a common 
experience) when he went cut into the 
garden he saw the devil grinning at him, 
but was not afraid ; for he went back into 
the house. and when he went out again 
he saw Jusus Curist smiling at him. 
‘* Then I know all is well.’? ’ 

We may be inclined to turn away from 
such reports as due to crazy hallucinations, 
or may be interested to find that the 
‘Welsh fires” have a perfect'y natural 
explanation; but such censiderations 
must not blind us to the fact that the 
Revival, in spite of these strange ac- 
companiments, has far-reaching practical 
results, which we are encouraged to think 
will be of permanent good in the life of 
the people. As long ago as Dec. 15 
“J.B.” wrote in the Christean World of 
the intense happiness this Revival had 
brought to the common people, and of its 
moral effect upon their lives :— 

‘In Wales just now the people are 
deserting the theatres, the public-houses, 
even the football matches. Why? Simply 
because they have found a joy, a mental 
fulness so engrossing, that these things 
have in comparison become suddenly 
inferior. And is it not something for 
those toil-worn, grimy colliers to enter 
into an inner paradise whose beauty not 
ths gloom of the pit can dim? To give 
men a gladness of the finest type, a glad- 
ness independent of wealth, of position, 
of luxury, of climate, is not this some- 
thing? There is nothing in the world 
so great, so wonderful. ‘These people 
have received that glimpse of the eternal 
world which, as a great writer has said, 
‘is enough to turn to notkingness all that 
this world can give.” 

‘‘And this joy is the power-centre of 
morality. Itis here that the Christian 
revival is so differentiated from those 
earlier pagan ones. The point is that the 
emotion centres round the New Testa- 
ment ideas, and they represent always 
the highest ethic; In the Welsh valleys, 
under this influence, we hear of reconcilia- 


tions, of family reunions, of a sudden. 


stop to drink, blasphemy, and brutality, 
And that is an old story. -It is the story 
of Quakerism and of Methodism, It was 
the early Christian story. Far back in 
the early centuries ATHENAGORAS thus 
writes of the work in his time: ‘ But 
among us you will find uneducated 
persons, artisans and old women who, if 
they are unable in words to prove the 
truth of our doctrine, yet by their deeds 
exhibit the benefit arising from their 
persuasion of its truth; they do not 
rehearse speeches, but exhibit good works; 
when struck they do not strike again; 
they give to those that ask of them, 
and love their neighbours as them- 
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selves,’ ? 
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We must hope that when the great ex- 
citement of the Rev.val dies away, the 
hold of the better life that it has given 
to the people will not be relaxed, but 
they will know that it is always better to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with Gop, even in His ordinary 
worll as He has ordered it for normal 
folk; For ourselves, we recall the old 
prophet’s experience, that Gop was not in 
the earthquake or the fire, but in “ the 
still small voice,” and that other great 
word with which Mr. Crircutmy con- 
c:udes his address, that “the Kingdom of 
Gop cometh net with observation.” 


IN MEMORY OF 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

Witt the idea of commemorating the work 
of the late Miss Frances Power Cobbe in 
those fields of religious thought, where 
she was a helpful and inspiring guide to 
many men and women of our time, a Com- 
mittee has been formed to collect a fund and 
found a Memorial Prize. 

Miss Cobbe’s writings on religion were 
devoted to the preaching of that Natural 
Religion which 1s embodied in every form 
of creed. All those who recognise a 
divine life and order in the world may joim 
in honouring her name. The evidence of 
a Divine Will and purpose in nature and m 
man, the testimonies of conscience and 
experience to the realities of the spiritual 
life ; it is on these great matters that her 
books turn, and through two generations 
of English people she did much to deepen 
faith and to uphold the standard of truth. 

The Committee aim at the collection of a 
fund sufficient to supply an annual prize, 
open to all students and members under 
six years’ standing, in the colleges for 
women connected with the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and Trinity College, 
Dublin ; the prize to be given to the best 
essay on any subject ethical, psychological, 
or philosophical, bearing on the evidence 
of Natural Religion. 

Such a prize, open to such candidates 
would, the Committee believe, be an appro- 
priate means of continuing the work, as well 
as perpetuating the memory of a repre- 
sentative woman, distinguished for her 
wise advocacy of the rights of woman to 
equal treatment in higher education, as 
well as in the broad field of civic life. 

(Signed) Consrancy BATTERSEA, 
« Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 
G. W. Krrcnine, D.D., F.S.A., Deanery, 


Durham, Warden of the University, 


Durham. 

J. W. Leiau, Dean of Hereford: 

Bast WILBERFORCE, Archdeacon of West- 
minster. 

JAMES Drummonp, LL.D.,; 
Manchester College, Oxford. 

J. Estiin Carpentier, Case Lecturer, 
Comparative Religion, Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

JOHN VERSCHOYLE: 

Mary H. L. Bunrine: 

Mituicent Garrett Fawcert,’ 

ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, 

Mary A. Warp. 
Donations will be received by Lady 


Principal, 


Battersea, Surrey House, 7, Marble Arch, 


London, W; } 
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all other ‘‘ fires,’ 


_ observer. 


HOR, 


THE INQUIRER. 


REVIVALISM.* 
By rum Rev. Grorce Crircutey, B.A. 


TueE subject for our consideration this 
evening is ‘‘ The Goodand Evil of Modern 
Revivalism.” I sincerely wish that the 
task of opening this conference had been 
placed in abler hands than mine, and that 


_ some authorised representative of rational 


religion had been commissioned to speak 
the word of counsel and direction needed 
by the public on this matterat the present 
time. However, since nothing of the kind 


seems to be forthcoming, and the move- 


ment is now actually in course of progress, 
I venture to direct attention to certain 


features of it which appear to me worthy 


of remark. And in the first place I would 
say that there are circumstances in which 
the wakening of enthusiasm, even of 
excitement, is by no means to be depre- 
cated, for itis by this means great causes 
are oiten carried on to victory; and few, 
pethaps none, achieve success until the 
fires of emotion rouse-the energies of intel- 
lectual conviction and overcome the diffi- 
culties which prejudice and ignorance, 
apathy and self-ititerest, are sure t» place 
in their way. 
Awakening Force of Emotion. 

This is abundantly confirmed by past 
experience. The Reform Bill of 1832, 
the Abolition of Slavery under Wilber- 
force, the Repeal of the Corn Laws in 
1846, and many measures of a similar 
character were carried amidst whirlwinds 
of excitement, and without the forces of 
emotion, which were behind them, the 
intellectual arguments would. have had 


very small effect. 


Hence, if Revivalism means no more 
than the wakening and kind'ing of en- 
thusiasm for a solid truth or a just cause, 
it is altogether to the good. We out- 
selves ure, of course, ideal specimens of 
sweet reasonableness, but a little “fire’’ 
would not do us any harm. 


Good Servant: Bad Master. 


But at the same time there is an ever- 
present danger in emotionalism, for like 
> while a good servant, it 
is a bad master; it is a first-rate driving 
power, but it is very apt to run away with 
the machine. It easily passes over to 
hysteria, breaks utterly loose from the 
control of reason, and when people are 
brought together in any considerable num- 
bers is a disease of a terribly contagious 
character. A specialist in mental patho- 
logy could tell us, no doubt, how and why 


“one passes over into the other, but the 
fact that they do so, and do so, under 


certain circumstances with quite startling 
regularity, is manifest to every intelligent 
We are not so far away from 
those sad and disgraceful days, which 
added the new word “ marfficking ” to our 
language, as to be forgetful of this fact. 
But, unfortunately, it appears that the 
religious emotions are most in danger of 
contracting this disease of contagious 
hysteria, and whether they are aware of 
it or not, it is at inducing this condition 
the ordinaty revivalists aim, and on it 
they depend for their success. Regularly, 


* A Paper read at the Central Postal Missicn 
Conference at Kssex Hall on Thursday evening, 
February 9. 


since Peter the Hermit preached the First | 
Crusade, since the Flagellants sprinkled 
the road from Perugia with their blood, 
since the great upheavals accompanying 
the Reformation, the two things have 
always gone together. 

Nay, right back to that dim past in 
which religion is traceable at all, and 
right down to the present time, revivalism 
has been so closely associated with these 
abnormal mental conditions, that it is 
with difficulty to be dstinguished from 
them, and, indeed, there has been little 
care to make any such distinction, fcr 
as a tule the revivalist regards the un- 
balanced, hysterical. state of mind. as 
identical with the work, of the Spirit of 
God upon the human soul. And more, 
he olten lays himself out deliberately to 
produce it, either by sensuous descriptions 
of celestial joy or by preaching the awful- 
ness of God and the terrors and torments 
of an eternal hell. In this connection, 
much use is made of the words which the 
author of the fourth Gospel puts upon 
the lips of Christ, “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth, so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit’’—as if 
that passage settled the question, and 
compelled us to refer these phenomena to 
the realms of awe and mystery, almost of 
mirac’e, before which it was sheer irre- 
verence tosay a word. 


Of} What Spirit? 


But apart from the inaccuracy of that 
statement, and the consequent futility of 
its comparison, there is this fact to be 
observed. Granting, that within the 
limits of Christianity these manifestations 
of excited emotion are effected by the 
Spirit of God, whence do they come 
when they appear in other religions? Is 
the fervour of a Mohammedan Revival, 
the faithfulness even unto death, which 
has characterised Persian Babism, the 


‘passionate sel{-devotion recorded again 


and again in connection with so many of 
the great religions of the world, all to be 
set down to insanity and the devil, while 
what are essentially phenomena of the 
same kind, occurring within the boundaries 
of Christianity, areto be counted as the 
work of God? All scepticism and scorn 
for those, all reverence and respect for 
these ? 

It is a question to be asked. For in 
anything else but religion, we should 
regard. all such strikingly similar manifes- 
tations as proceeding from the same 
source; we should take it for granted that 
they were ruled by the same laws; we 
should eliminate the idea of the miraculous 
from them altogether, and then submit 
them to the same kind of examination. 
It is only in some such way that their 
real nature and value can be properly 
ascertained: 

Now it will be found, I believe, that 
when these Revivals are closely in- 
vestigated, they fall into two pretty 
clearly defined, ¢ classes, viz., those that 
are spontaneous, rising among the people 
on the spot, and usually originating 
with some peculiar personality ; and 
those that are brought in of deliberate 
purpose from outside, and are avowedly 
designed to bring people oyer to a certain 


set t of feelin ee beliefs. 
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with the spontaneous movements, these 
appear to be artificial manufactured, and 
carry the stamp of their origin upon them 
from first to last. Curiously enough, we 
have a specimen of cach before us at the 
present time. The Welsh Revival appears 
to be thoroughly spontaneous, a genuine 
home-growth, saturated through and 
through with the peculiar characteristics of 
the people among whom ithas arisen. The 
movement of Dr. Torrey is as distinctly 
an importation, and presents some features 
which invite remark, 


Manufactured Revival: 
Ist. There is the rather unpleasantly 
business aspect which the movement has 
assumed ; Ieng preliminary announce- 


ments ; extensive advertisement ; large 
expenditure, £17,000 for the London 


campaign alone, I understand; distin- 
guished patronage; use of one of the 
most imposing buildings in London; 
choir of 3,000, and all the rest. All 
things well calculated to stir excitement, 
to bring vast crowds together, to disturb 
the mental equilibrium of the susceptible, 
to secure success of a certain sort; a'l 
things singularly in line with the methods 
of the American hustler, but as singularly 
alien to the methods and temper of the 
Man of Nazareth as can possibly be 
conceived, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, that 
“‘he wondered whether it was the destiny 
of America to vulgarise the world.’’ 
Certainly this seems like vulgarising 
religion, turning it into e common show. 


Mischievous Obseurantism. 

2nd. There is another matter, however, 
of much more serious consequence. Dr. 
Anderson quotes Sir Leslie Stephen to the 
effect. that ‘‘ Every revival of relig’on is 
characterised by an intellectual reaction ” 
and the Doctor asks the question, ‘Is it 
necessarily so? Is religion inevitably re- 
trograde? ” I should be sorry to think it 
was, for in that case, since intellectual 
progress is one of the few certainties of 
the future, religion would ultimately 
become an impossibility for educated and 
thoughtful men and women. But I am 
bound to say that the religion with which 
Dr. Torrey’s revivalism is identified is 
obscurantist and reactionary to a very 
remarkable degree. 

Some time ago very considerable interest 
was aroused by a series of articles in the 
Clarion newspaper from the pen of Mr. 
Blatchford. It was, as of course you will 
remember, a wholesale attack on religion 
in general and Qhristianity in particular. 
Now one strong point in the defence 
made by such men as Dr. Warschau-r 
and others, one most effective point 
was that so far as Christianity was 
concerned, Mr. Blatchford had levelled his 
assault on doctrines which the churche; 
had leng outgrown ; that he was fight- 
ing the ghosts of defunct dogmas, not the 
living ideas of the religion of to-day. 

But in Dr. Torrey’s teaching, it is these 
very doctrines which re-appear : Substi- 
tutionary atonement in its crudest form; 
verbal inspiration of the Scriptures ; 
miracles as a violation of natural law; 
resurrection as the actual resuscitation of 
the body of Jesus after three days, and 
of the bedies of believers at the last day; 
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and the eternal torment of all those who 
reject Jesus as their Saviour. 

Surely, if these doctrines are the gospel 
ef this revivalist; and are to become 
tundamental in the English Christianity of 
the future (which they will, in so far as 
Dr. Torrey is successful), then Mr. Blatch- 
ford did not attack what was outworn and 
outgrown, and we are lifted back to the 
darkness of fifty or sixty years ago. 

This is a serious matter, for one of two 
things wiil result, either the progress of 
religious thought will be indefinitely 
arrested, and the work of two generations 
will be undone; or, what is far more likely, 
alter a little there will come a great 
awakening to the monstrous nature of 
these doctrines, and the revolt against 
Christianity will become more absolute 
and more determined than it has ever been 
before. 

The Stamp of Intolerance. 


ord. There is, in this particular move- 
ment, something which to my own mind 
is darker still.. I mean the utter want of 
kindliness and charity with which those 
who differ from Dr. Torrey are treated in 
his remarks, Specimen passages are doubt- 
less familiar to youalready, as, e.g., this :— 
“The Bible is God’s word, Show me one 
who denies it, or persistently questions it, 
and I will show every time a man who is 
living either, I don’t say all, either a life 
of greed for gold, or a life of lust, or a life 
of self-will, or a life of spiritual pride, 
and I will challenge you to show me an 
exception.” 

And this about ourselves. ‘* Jesus 
_Che toe3- God incarnate, God manifest in 
the flesh possessed of all ‘the perfections of 
Deity. The heaviest, most decisive, most 
damning sin was the sin of rejecting the 
only begotten son of God. Jesus Christ 
himself would be their judge. It would 
be an awful day for the men who tried to 
make people doubt Christ’s well-proven 
Deity, who trampled him under foot and 
rejected him because they loved sin.”’ 

We read in the old story of one who 
looked on a great city and wept over it, 
because the things which made for its 
peace were hidden from the people’s eyes. 
There is no weeping here! it is all hard, 
merciless, cruel; the temper which in 
other days would have meant persecution ; 
and even now, in go far as it spreads 
abroad, will mean strife, alienation, bitter- 
ness of feeling, the saddening of many 
couls which the Lord hath not made sad. 


The Welsh Revival Spontaneous. 


Lhe Welsh Revival is of a different 
kind. It is of the class I have ventured 
to call spontaneous. It was heralded by 
no noise and flourish; It has been 
marked throughout by a certain simpli- 
city which compels one to lenient criticism. 
It is pleaded that it is thoroughly Welsh 
in character, and should be judged with 
a sympathetic recognition of the highly 
strung constitution of this fervid race. 
Kvan Roberts, with whom it appears to 
have originated, is a young man_ of 
twenty-six, who was earning his living as 

a coal miner: His characteristics are cer- 
Seine not those of the ordinary profes- 
sional revivalists, but rather reveal strong 
affinities to those of the visionaries who 
have played so large a part in the religious 
history of many lands, He has recently 
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been giving an account of bis experiences, 
in which he says: ‘I said to myself, I 
will have the Spirit. One Friday night 
last spring, when praying by my bed- 
side before retiring, I was taken 
up to a great expanse without time or 
space. It was communion with God. I 
was frightened that night, but never since. 
So great was my shivering that I rocked 
the bed, and my brother being awakened 
took hold of me, thinking I was ill.” 

Then Mr. Roberts tells how he went to 
school at Newcastle Emlyn, and one morn- 
ing, with others, held a prayer meeting at 
a Welsh village. ‘‘As one and another 
prayed I put the question to the Spirit, 
‘Shall I pray now?” ‘ Wait awhile,’ was 
the reply. When others prayed I felt a 
living force come into my bosom. It held 
my breath and my legs shivered, and after 
every prayer I asked, ‘Shall I now?? I 
fell on my knees with my arms over the 
seat in front of me, and the tears and 
perspiration flowed freely. I thought blood 
was gushing forth. A lady came to wipe 
my face. For about two minutes it was 
fearful. I cried ‘ Bend me, bend me.’ ”’ 

Now ! desire to speak very gently of all 
this. For the mind is carried back to 
Paul, to Mahommed, to Joan of Are, to 
George Fox and others in the one direc- 
tion, but it is also carried to hysterical 
manifestations of a much lower character 
upon the other, And I am sure, that if 
it were not connected with religion, we 
should regard that description as sympto- 
matic of mental disturbance and disease. 
Such a subject, endowed as he is with 
undoubted gifts of persuasive speech, set 
amongst a people of high nervous suscep- 
tibility, is bound to become the centre of 
wide-spread influence, and we learn that 
up to the present time something like 
70,000. ‘* conversions’” have been, the 
result. I cannot judge: I think ‘the 
man is honest and sincere. But I cannot 
think that it is wholesome religion. It 
seems to me an instance of hysterical 
contagion on the largest scale presented 
to us in modern times. 


Effects that are Good. 


Turning now to the effects of these 
movements, I note two certainly upon 
the side of good; First, anything that 
arouses a vivid interest in the subject of 
religion is distinctly to the good. Our 
deadliest foe is not ignorance, not 
opposition, not even falsehood, but apathy 
and indifference. These will,for the time 
being, be broken up toa very considerable 
extent. A breach has been made in the 
solid wall of selfish materialism; which 
was imprisoning and even stifling the. 
finer faculties of human nature. Ques- 
tions of the spiritual life will become 
possible cf discussion. Matters of experi- 
mental religion will receive attention, 
And good must come of the fact that 
thought has been directed to thoze 
subjects which lie underneath the external 
interests of human life. 

Then, secondly, so far as the Welsh 
Revival is concerned the ethical effects 
seem, upon the whole, distinctly to the 
good. I do not attach very great im- 
portance to the surrender of games, 
amusements, and the like, but we are 
told that debts are being paid, drinking 
has decreased, the police-courts are less. 
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frequented; men are giving more care 
and affection to their families and their 
homes, and if that be so, and the impulse 
to these better ways outlives the period of 
excitement, so that they become the habit 
of these people’s lives, then we should be 
churls and fools did we not confess that 
this is to be counted on the side of good. 


Evil Effects. 


On the other side the evils to be counted 
are as follows :— 

Ist. Both the Welsh and American forms 
of the present Revival tend to fix false and 
superstitious ideas of religion upon the 
public mind. The theology of both is 
essentially the same, and, though the re- 
pulsive features of it are put forth less cb- 
trusively in the Welsh than in the American 
variety, yet the same blighting influences 
are there, and the same demoralising effects 
will sooner or later be produced. These 
movements are far less a revival of religion, 
than a revival of barbaric ideas about 
religion, and to just the degree to which 
they prevail so will they inevitably pro- 
duce mischievous reaction along all the 
lines of human life and thought. 

2nd: They both tend, although the ten- 
dency is far more manifest in the American 
variety than in the other, yet they both 
tend to generate a narrow, bitter spirit 
toward all who differ from certain par- 
ticular views of truth. Says Dr. Torrey: 
“ Find a man who has entirely surrendered 
his will to God, who is leading a life of 
self-renunciation, of devotion to God and 


his fellow-man, of humility and prayer, — 


and in every instance you will find a man 
who is fully convinced that the Bible is 
God’s word. An exception to this cannot 
be found.” Mark the implication there: 
Every heretic is potentially or actually a 
bad man, or at best not so good a man as 
he who agrees with the orthodox view. 
There it is, ‘Stand by thyself, for I am 
holier than thou.” This proud, 
righteous spirit lives and breathes at the 
heart of all revivalism, and easily passes 
over into injustice, cruelty, and wrong. 
5rd. States of high emotional excite- 
ment are as a rule followed by correspond- 
ing degrees of depression: The reaction 
comes. People feel that they have been 
through the whole experience, exhausted 
all its possibilities, and presently discover 
that they are less capable of feeling than 
before. Mr, Stead has given a list of what 
ke calls the ‘‘ Fruits of Revivals.’ There 
seems to me as much connection between 
some of these events as between the Good- 
win Sands and Tenterden Steeple. But 
instances can be given beyond dispute upon 
the other side, that so far as religion is 
concerned, these great waves of excited 
feeling have been followed repeatedly by 
disastrous seasons of .reaction and decay. 
My own experience of those years which 
followed the Moody and Sankey move- 
ment in London was that they were some 
of the most unfruitful and troubl:some 
that I have known. The people who came 
into the church from those great, excited 
assemblies, found the ordinary church life 
tame and commonplace, they became 
discontented and sometimes disputatious, 
and in a year or two most of them were 
gone. And I very much suspect that 


the majority of them drifted out S oa 


ligion altogether, 
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4th. There is another point which I 
mention with all due caution and reserve: 
I mean the question of insanity as a very 
possible result from these periods of high- 
strung excitement. The evidence is con- 
flicting up to the present, and statistics 
will not be available for some time to 
come: But as I have already pointed 
out, the whole thing is onthe borderland 
of the hysterical, and that easily passes 
over into graver forms of mental disease. 
T repeat it isnot wholesome religion: 

I turn from this noise and stir, these 
strange coarse passions, these vociferous 
appeals, and from the dim past there 
comes another voice: “If any shall say 
unto you; Lo Christ is here or there, 
believe them not, for the kingdom. of 
God cometh not with observation.” 


MUSINGS: 
By A Minister; 
XY. 

In ie writings of St. Paul ‘* Doctrine ’ 
may be taken as the language of Oe. 
“* Speaking in a Tongue ”’ as the language 
of feeling ; and ‘ ‘ Prophesying »» as the 
language of thought and feeling combined. 

As to doctrine, or teaching, there can 
be no doubt. It was definite instruction. 


In three places teachers are spoken of- 


as recognised workers. Soundness was to 
be aimed at, and by ‘‘sound ’” doctrine 
was meant doctrine that was ‘‘ healthful.’’ 

As to speaking in a tongue there is less 
certainty. We need not suppose that 
the Apostles and their immediate followers, 
under direct inspiration, spoke foreign 
languages which they had never learned, 
but it is easier to say what glossolaly 
was not, than to say what it was. 
It was impassioned utterance, vehement, 
incoherent, often inarticulate: Out- 
wardly there was little to distinguish it 
from raving. It needed an interpreter. 
A bystander would sometimes catch its 
meaning, or the congregation would divine 
it for itself, but more frequently the sounds 
uttered were wholly unintelligible. And 
yet the effect of this, Tapbutous babbling 
may well have exceeded that of the highest 
eloquence. It was, to begin with, a 
‘sign of supernatural possession: Apart 
from this, interpreted or not, it told its 
own tale sufficiently well. For indeed 
there is no grammar of emotion: It is 
best understood when it is exhibited, and 
not described. A look, a gesture, the 
‘catching of the breath, the breaking of 
the voice, move us more than the most 
finished declamation. Cries and shouts 
and groans make the whole worid kin. 
Children tell us most about themselves 
before they learn ‘o talk, when grief and 
joy are not yet stifled, and sobbing and 
laughter - alike are uncontrolled. Nature 
alse affects us more by mysteries of sound 


_ than by revelations of sight. Even in her 


silence there is significance— 


. the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 


‘Wind and sea and rain and riving frost 


and muttering thunder speak in a tongue. 
There is~neither speech nor language, 


_ but their voices are heard. There may 


be something of this in the Apostle’s 
mind when he says: ‘‘ There are, it may 
ea so many kinds of voices in the world, 
nd nothing i is without voice.”’ Animals 
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also are not slow to interpret: To natural 


‘notes they have nature’s key, and artifi- 


cial sounds they learn to discriminate. 
The so-called Gift of. Tongues may have 
been nothing more than exuberant emo- 
tion expressing itself in natural, undesigned 
ways. This unpremeditated,- almost in- 
voluntary, escape of feeling could not 
be forbidden, but neither was it to be 
encouraged ; all that the Apostle can do 
is to compare it with prophesying, with 
preference for the latter. 

Prophesying was the communication 
of thought exalted by feeling, or we may 
say that it was the communication of 
feeling tempered by thought. It had 
nothing to do with prediction. It was 
not preaching, for it was a gift which 
every member of the congregation might 
exercise in turn: It was the happy power 
of imparting to others your own earnest 
conviction of God’s own truth—as intima- 
tions reached you of His will, and appre- 
hensions of His word. It was the mean 
between two extremes—intellectualism on 
the one side, emotionalism on the other. 
The Apostle felt that he could with con- 
fidence say, ‘‘ Despise not prophesy- 
ings’’; ‘‘he that prophesieth speaketh 
unto men edification, and comfort, and 
consolation?’ ; for there can be no edifi- 
cation without the language of thought, 
and there can be no comfort, and conso- 
lation, without the language of feeling, 
and in prophesying both languages are 
moderated and preserved. 

Of doctrine in modern worship there is 
no lack. Whether, as the exposition of 
correct thinking, or, as the exposure of 
incorrect thinking, it is always ‘‘ sound,’’ 
1.¢., ‘* healthful,’? is another matter. 
Speaking in a tongue we also in some 
measure possess. Music is a _ tongue, 
to some interpreted, to some unknown: 
Anthems, to those who listen, are mostly 
songs without words, yet not without 
meaning. Sermons, it sometimes hap- 
pens, are not heard, or not followed, and 
yet are understood. The rise and fall 
of many voices in praise or prayer is a 
confused sound, but it conveys a sense, 
not to be mistaken: It would be wrong 
to say that the spirit has not its own 
avenues of intelligence, and another me- 
dium than that of articulate speech. 

But what of prophesying? The very 
word has passed out of use. Nor would 
I like to say that the primitive practice 
ought to be revived. The conditions of 
the upper room in Corinth or Thessalonica 
are not those of the churches of to-day. 
And yet feeling amongst us may have 
been too much repressed. Then has 
come recoil into the glossolaly of the re- 
vival meeting and the mission hall, where 
the language of thought is in its turn 
almost lost. Something between frigid 
reserve and weak effusiveness—fervour 
without frenzy—is sadly needed. ‘* They 
that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another.’* Ministerial doctrine may be 
very well, but congregational prophesying, 
with or without the name, is a vital thing, 
absolutely necessary for edification, com- 
fort, and consolation: 
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|THE WILL TO BELIEVE AND THE 


DUTY TO DOUBT: 


Tue first of the two phrases which are 
coupled together at the head of this paper 
stands as the title of a famous essay by 
Professor William James, of Harvard, 
republished together with a number of 
other essays from his pen in a volume under 
the same title in 1896. This volume is of 
moderate size, but of very great importance 
since it seems likely to initiate a movement 
which is calculated to effect a deep change 
in the methods of philosophic thought, and 
a change which will do much to commend 
those methods to the average English- 
man. 

In order to have the question fairly 
before us we must begin with a few quo- 
tations. 

Mr: James vigorously preaches “‘ the 
hberty of believing,’’ ‘* the lawfulness of 
voluntarily adopted faith,’’ ‘‘ the right 
to adopt a believing attitude in religious 
matters in spite of the fact that our merely 
logical intellect may not have been coerced.” 
‘* T wish to make you feel,’’ he says, ** that 
we have a right to believe the physical 
order to be only a partial order; that we 
have a right to supplement it by an unseen 
spiritual order which we assume, on trust, 
if only thereby life may seem worth living 
again.’’ ‘* The thesis I-defend is briefly 
stated thus :—Our emotional nature not 
only may, but must, decide an option 
between prepositions whenever it is a 
genuine option which cannot by its nature 
be decided on intellectual grounds ; for to 
say, under such circumstances, ‘ Do not 
decide, but. leave the question open,” 
is itself an emotional decision just 
like deciding yes or no, and is aa 
with the same risk of losing the truth.’ 
The statements thus broadly made require 
of course, certain qualiaedtions and limita 
tions. ‘‘ I admit,’ says Professor James, 
** that if I were addressing the Salvation 
Army or a miscellaneous popular crowd, 
it would be a misuse of opportunity to 
preach the liberty of believing as I have 
in these pages preached it. What such 
audiences most need is that their faiths 
should be broken up and ventilated, that 
the north-west wind of science should get 
into them and blow their sickliness and 
barbarism away.” But other audiences 
have a very different need. ‘‘ Paralysis of 
their native capacity for faith and timorous 
aboulia in the religious field are their 


special forms of mental weakuess.’” 
Further, the liberty of believing covers 
only ‘‘ genuine options’”* which the in- 


tellect of the individual is unable by itself 
toresolve. Whatisa‘‘ genuine option ’” ? 
Let us give the name of hypothesis to any- 
thing that may be proposed to our belief ; 
and just as the electricians spéak of live 
and dead wires, let us speak of hypotheses 
as either ‘‘live’” or “‘dead.’” <A live 
hypothesis is one which appeals as a 
living possibility to him to whom it is 
proposed. “If Task you to believe in the 
Mahdi the notion makes no electric con- 
nection with your nature; it refuses to 
scintillate with any credibility at all; 
as an hypothesis it is completely dead. 
To an Arab, however (even if he be not one 
of the Mahdi’s followers), the hypothesis 
is among the mind’s possibilities—it is 
alive.’* Let us call the decision between 
two hypotheses an “/ option.”4 
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Now a 
is ‘* living, 


genuine option’’ is one which 
»? which is ‘‘ forced,’’? which is 
‘* momentous.’’ ‘‘ A living option is one 
in which both hypotheses are live ones. If 
I say to you, * Be a theosophist or be a 
Mohammedan,’ it is probably a dead 
option, because for you neither hypothesis 
is likely to be alive; but if I say, ‘ Be an 
agnostic or be a Christian,’ it is otherwise ; 
trained as you are, each hypothesis makes 
some appeal, however small, to your belief.” 
‘* Next, if I say to you, ‘ Hither accept 
this truth or go without it,’ I put on you a 
Jorced option, for there is no standing place 
outside the alternative’’; but if some 
one says, ‘‘ Hither love me or hate me,’’ the 
option is avoidable, for you may remain 
indifferent to him. ‘‘ Finally,’* says 
Mr. James, ‘‘if I were Dr. Nansen and pro- 
posed to you to join my North Pole ex- 
pedition, your option would be momentous ; 
for this would probably be your only simi- 
lar opportunity, and your choice now would 
either exclude you altogether (from reaching 
the North Pole) or put at least the chance 
of it into your hands. He who refuses to 
embrace a unique opportunity loses the 
prize as surely as if he tried. and failed. 
Per contra, the option is trivial when the 
opportunity is not unique, or when the 
issue is insignificant, or when the decision 
is reversible if it later prove unwise.’’ In 
such questions as those at issue within the 
realm of physical science this is almost 
always the case. 

Once more: the author applies his prin- 
ciple only to genuine options which are 
of such a kind that they cannot and never 
could, be decided on  ‘‘ intellectual ’’ 
grounds alone. The word ‘‘ intellectual ’’ 
is here carelessly used ; he means on grounds 
of what science calls ‘‘ observation and 
experiment,’ that is, by appeal only to 
visible and tangible facts of the material 
world. 

Such an option, living, forced, and 
momentous, is the acceptation or rejec- 
tion of the religious view of life. What 
are the essentials of this view ? They are 
stated first in a very general and then in a 
more definite way. ‘* Perfection is eternal : 
the morally best things are the more eter- 
nal things, the overlapping things, the 
things in the universe that throw the last 
stone, so to speak, and say the final word.”’ 
“*The so-called order of nature, which 
constitutes this world’s experience, is only 
one portion of the total universe and there 
stretches beyond this visible world an unseen 
world in its relation to which the true signifi- 
cance of our present mundane life consists.” 
““'That God be conceived as the deepest 
power in the universe; and that He be 
conceived under the form of a mental per- 
sonality. The personality need not be de- 
termined iftrinsically any further than is 
involved in the holding of certain things 
dear, and in the recognition of our dis- 
position towards those things, the things 
themselves being all good and righteous 
things.’’ ‘‘ A power not ourselves which 
not only makes for righteousness but 
means it, and which recognises us.’’  ‘‘ In 
whatever other respects the Divine per- 
sonality may differ from ours or may 
resemble it, the two are consanguineous at 
least in this—that both have purposes for 
which they care, and each can hear the 
other’s call.’” 

There is 


no *‘ scientific evidence ** 
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by waiting upon which we may hope 
to have these beliefs proved or dis- 
proved. ‘To wait, or to doubt, is to reject 
them, because if we really doubt them 
they cannot influence our lives ; to accept 
them is to allow our intelligence to enter 
into their meaning, and to realise them 
in our total conscious life, and then they 
come to»be our chief working power. We 
have willed to believe. What is the result ? 
Our attitude towards concrete evils is 
entirely different, in a world where there are 
none but finite demanders, from what it 
is in a world where we joyously face struggle 
and even tragedy for an infinite demander’s 
sake. ‘‘ This is-wliy, in a merely human 
world without a God, the appeal to our 
moral energy falls short of its maximal 
stimulating power. Life, to be sure, is 
even in such a world a genuinely ethical 
symphony; but it is played in the 
compass of a couple of poor octaves, and 
the infinite scale of values fails to open 
up: Many of us, indeed, like Sir James 
Stephen, in those eloquent ‘* Hssays by 
a Barrister,’’? would openly laugh at the 
very idea of the strenuous mood being 
awakened in us by those claims of remote 
posterity which constitute the last appeal 
of the religion of humanity. We do not 
love those men of the future keenly enough ; 
and we love them perhaps the less the 
more we hear of their evolutionised per- 
fection, their high average longevity, and 
education, their freedom from war and 
crime, their relative immunity from pain 
and zymotic disease, and all their other 
negative superiorities. This is all too 
finite, we say ; we see too well the vacuum 
beyond. When, however, we b<lieve that 
a God is there and that He is one of the 
claimants, the infinite perspective opens 
out. The scale of the symphony is in- 
calculably prolonged. The more im- 
perative ideals now begin to speak with 
an altogether new objectivity and signi- 
ficance, and to utter the penetrating, 
shattering, tragical note of appeal. They 
ring out like the call, of Victor Hugo’s 
Alpine eagle, gut parle au precipice et que le 
gouffre entend, and the strenuous mood 
awakens at the sound.’’ Such is the issue 
of the Will to Believe. Every sort of 
energy and endurance, of courage and 
capacity for handling life’s evils, is set 
free in those who have religious faith. 
After this brief but sympathetic exposition 
of the point of view which Professor James 
is concerned to defend, let us hear what 
is said by his critics on behalf of the Duty 
to Doubt. Professor D. 8. Miller says: 
‘* No one can retort that the mind does 
not arrive at convictions in the way im- 
dicated by Mr. James ; the process is all 
too easy, the issue with many tempers all 
too assured. The Will to Believe is a thing 
to be absolutely separated from the will to 
know the truth. The former is a desire 
for a purely subjective result, a state of our 
own minds that we seek in the first instance 


for its own sake and may be willing to. 


take an efficacious intellectual drug to 
produce. The latter is a desire that our 
convictions may correspond with reality, 
and naturally leads us to seek simply, 
with inflexible directness, for the fact. 
The Will to Believe is the will to deceive— 
to deceive one’s self; and the deception, 
which begins at home, may be expected in 
dug course to pass on to others: It is the 


will to hold that thing certain which we 


now feel to be uncertain; it says, This 
thing seems to my best intelligence doubt- 
ful; but I will subject my mind to such a 
course of treatment, I will so tempt and 
beguile it by presenting this one matter for 
its credence and withholding rivals, I will 
so hypnotise it by keeping its gaze on this 
one brilliant object, that I shall presently 
find myself reposing in the peaceable pos- 
session of a full belief.’? And the late 
W. K. Clifford, in a passage which Mr. 
James quotes from the essay on “* The 
Ethics of Belief,’> speaks in the same 
strain: ‘‘ Belief is desecrated when given 
to unproved and unquestioned statements 
for the solace and private pleasure of the 
believer. If a belief has been accepted on 
insufficient evidence [even though the 
belief be true, as Clifford on the same page 
explains] the pleasure is a stolen one. It is 
sinful because it is stolen in defiance of our 
duty to mankind. That duty is to guard 
ourselves from such beliefs as from a 
pestilence which may shortly master our 
own body and then spread to the rest of | 
the town. Itis wrong always, everywhere, 
and for everyone to believe anything upon 
insufficient evidence.’? Here we come 
upon the essential meaning —if, indeed, it 
has any essential meaning—in the gospel 
which is being disseminated at the present 
time under the name of ‘‘ Rationalism.” 
We have no right to suppose anything 
about the unseen part of the universe 
merely on the ground that to do so may 
favour what we are pleased to call our 
highest interests. We must always wait - 
for sensible evidence for our. beliefs, and 
where such evidence is not forthcoming 
we must not only refuse to believe, but we 
must frame no hypotheses whatever: 
Such is the issue of the Duty to Doubt. 
(Lo be continued.) 


THE ‘‘ HIBBERT JOURNAL.* 


THE Hibbert Journal for the present 
quarter opens, as we have already noted, 
with two articles on the Church Crisis in 
Scotland. These are followed by an 
article by Mr. Pickard-Cambridge, of 
Winchester, on ‘‘ The Christ of Dogma 
and of Experience,’’ dealing with the sub- 
ject from the broad-minded Churchman’s 
point of view. It must be remembered, 
he says, ‘‘ that the battle no longer centres 
round the problem, What is the Apostolic 
Tradition? but, What is the Truth?’’ 
a position enforced by a palpable hit in his 
reference, not without sarcasm, to the 
Bishop of London’s recent ‘‘ public repu- 
diation ’? of Canon Hensley Henson’s 
theory of the Resurrection. There is a 
growing disinclination, Mr. Pickard-Cam- 
bridge says, to regard mere antiquity as in 
itself a guarantee of value, and when it is 
urged that the accumulated weight of 
centuries of experience entitles the dogmas 
to respect, “‘ it is a fair reply that there is 
no disrespect in letting goof the hand of a 
guide, however old, if he be blind.”’ The 
number of centuries a dogma has stood is ~ 
no guarantee of its truth. ‘* Many more 
centuries have probably believed that the 
sun went round the earth than have asserted 
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the Divinity (in the ordinary dogmatic 
sense) of Jesus.’’ So he holds that there 
is good ground for a re-interpretation of the 
New Testament conception of the life and 
work of Christ. 

‘* A Plea for Mysticism,’’ by the Rev. 
G. W. Allen ((Vicar of St. James’s, Brad- 
ford), and the Rev. C. J. Shebbeare’s article 
on *‘ The Inner Meaning of Liberal Theo- 
logy,’’ are two more interesting contribu- 
tions from Churchmen making in the same 
direction of progress in religious thought. 

Then there are three articles, of which 
that. by Sir Oliver Lodge on ‘‘ Mind ». 
Matter,’ is most within the reach of. the 
ordinary reader, which the editor suggests 
should be considered as forming a group. 
The first on “‘ The Warp of the World,’ 
by Mr. Newman Howard, of Aberdovey, 
will for the most part certainly be ‘‘ caviare 
to the general.’’ Towards the end we 
seemed to perceive a glimmer of some- 
thing profound and beautiful, and have 
little doubt that it is there, but we shall 
not pretend to write about what we have 
so far failed to understand. That Pro- 
fessor Keyser’s article on ‘‘ The Universe 
and Beyond: the Hxistence of the Hyper- 
cosmic ’’? is equally profound and well- 
grounded in truth we are not prepared to 
admit ; but neither shall we deny it. We 
congratulate the men of subtle mind who 
can move easily in such regions, and the 
Hibbert on its fearless launching into deep 
waters. Irom Sir Oliver Lodge we quote 
one brief sentence: ‘‘A premature and 
cheap Monism is therefore worse than none 
at all.”” 

There are two other articles relating to 
New Testament questions, one by Professor 


Kirsopp Lake, of Leiden, in«** The New 


Sayings of Jesus and the Synoptic Prob- 


‘lem’? ; the other by Professor Bacon, of 


Yale, on ‘‘ The Johannine Problem,”’ 
which is his third and concluding article 
on the subject, dealing with the indirect 
internal evidence. Professor Bacon finds 
it impossible to accept the traditional view 
of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
The Gospel and Epistles he calls the *‘ X 


Literature ;’’ and this is his conclusion :— 


Some nameless Elder-theologian of Ephesus 
seems a meagre substitute for the bosom 
Apostle, especially when the colours for his 
portrait are all borrowed from the literature 
in debate, In reality we have in the five 
writings of the Ephesian canon a literature 
which should be viewed as the exponent of 
the life of one great branch of the Church 
in its most critical period. Especially the 
X literature in its whole structure reveals 
to us the effort of Paulinism in the second 
generation after the great Apostle, and in 
the principal seat of his activity, partly to 
define itself over against the pseudo-Paulinism 
of the Docetic, Gnostics, partly to find solid 
anchorage, like that of the Mother Church, in 
the historic life of Jesus, and the ‘new 
commandment which he gave unto us.” 


The ‘‘ Discussions’’ in this number 
open with an extremely interesting con- 
tribution by ‘‘ Romanus ’’ on M. Loisy’s 
“* Type of Catholicism.’? His attitude is 
shown in the following sentence: ‘‘ The 
conservatism of the Roman Church has 
preserved, it is said, the faith of the 
simple. It may beso. What is certain is 
that it has undermined that of the edu 
cated. From no religious body is the 
leakage so large and so significant.’’ 
** By the Church herself,’’ says this liberal 
Catholic, ‘‘ we understand mankind viewed 


from the religious standpoint; by’ her 


‘teaching, the religious consciousness of 


mankind as a whole; by her infallibility, 
the fact that this consciousness in the long 
run justifies itself.’? After this it was, 
perhaps, hardly necessary to add, ‘‘ Such 
conceptions are, indeed far from those 
embodied in Papal and similar definitions. 
The contribution of the Rev, C. T. Dimont, 
of the Leeds Clergy School, on ‘‘ The 
Degrading of the Anglican Priesthood,’’ 
in reply to the Rev. W. Manning, should be 
also noted. 


THE report submitted to the meeting 
of shareholders of the First Garden City 
(Limited) on Feb. 9, stated that the share 
capital subseribed amounted to £105,778. 
Arrangements with tenants did not permit 
the directors to deal freely with the land until 
September last, and the water and sewerage 
works required time, but those are now 
so far advanced as to permit the de- 
velopment of a large area of land: There 
are thirty-six houses erected, or in course 
of erection, and agreements have been 
made for further buildings to the value of 
£20,000. Arrangements have been made 
with five firms to take up land on lease 


for the erection of manufactories. The 
industries thus arranged for are the 
making of mineral waters, asphalte, 


geysers, printing, and engineering. 

A commitrer of lady members of the 
Garden City Association is engaged in 
raising funds for the erection of a Public 
Hall in commemoration of Mrs. Ebenezer 
Howard. Arrangements have been made 
for the construction of works by men 
taken from the “unemployed’’ lists of 
the Mansion House. ‘lhe “ agricultural 
belt ”? is maintained assuch. The directors 
have endeavoured to remain on amicable 
terms with existing tenants, but two farms 
which came into their hands at Michael- 
mas have been sub-divided, and let at 
increased rentals. ‘There are now ten 
small holdings, whereas there was only 
one when the estate came into the hands 
of the company, and a large development 
is expected in this direction during the 
present year, 

Amone other items of interest in the 
report are the statements that Letchworth 
Hall is to be opened as a hotel in March ; 
and that the Fox Inn, Willian, has been 
let to the People’s Refreshment Associa- 
tion. Arrangements are being made for 
the Cheap Cottagis Exhibition to be 
held July to September this year. In 
accordance with the voting of the great 
majority of shareholders the new town ‘is 
to be called Letchworth (Garden City). 

The February. Sunday Magazine opens 
with an article on Antoinette Sterling, by 
Constance KE, Thomas, personal recollec- 
tions of the “Christian and Singer,’’ in 
which some charming stories of the warm- 
hearted woman are to!d. Good Words has 
an illustrated article on ‘‘ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern,’ and another on ‘‘The 
Centenary of. the London Cab.” 


THE moment we see a nobleness which 
is above us, we recognise it and own its 
claim, and are fired with possibilities we 
never guessed before.—James Martineau: 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
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Brighton. — The Rey. Priestley Prime, 
having been duly e!ected minister at a meeting of 
the trustees and subscribers to the Frea Chris- 
tian Church, is to enter upon his ministry to- 
morrow (Sunday), the 19th inst. 

Chesterfield.—On Thursday evening Feb. 
9, Professor Carpenter delivered his first lecture 
on “How to read the Gospel,’ in the school- 
room of Elder Yard Chapel. There gathered 
together an audience of 300, all the town’s 
churches and chapels being well represented. 
Among those present were the Rev. E, C. 
Stukeley, rector of Brampton, and the . Rey. 
Stanley Shergold, Congregational Minister. ~The 
chair was taken by Miss Markham, the leading 
Anglican lady in the town, who introduced Mr. 
Carpenter to the meeting ina most stirring and 
appreciative address. The lecturer was in his 
best mood and held the audience spell-bound for 
an hour and a half. At the close cordial expres- 
sions of gratitude and satisfaction were forth- 
coming from all quarters, and without the 
slightest exaggeration we may say that the town 
of Chesterfield has been profoundly impressed 
by Mr. Carpenter’s visit. 

Colyton.—The annual tea and meeting in 
connection with the Sunday-school was held on 
Wednesday, the 8th inst. After tea the chair 
was taken by the Rey. Rudolf Davis (district 
minister), who gave a most interesting and in- 
structive address. A programme of music and 
recitations was rendered by the scholars, and the 
prize books were distributed by the minister. 

Congleton.—On Wednesday evening, Feb. 8 
a successful entertainment was givenin the Town 
Hall by members of the Cross-street Unitarian 
Sunday-school, the chief item in the programme 
being the operetta “‘ Hawthorn Glen.” 

Crewe.—he annual congregational tea and 
business meeting of the Free Christian Church 
were hold on Wednesday, J’eb. 8, about 150 
being present. Mr. Alderman J. Briggs, who pre- 
sided, said that for many years the prospects of 
their church had not been so bright, and this he 
attributed to their new minister, the Rev. H. F. 
Short. He urged on everyone to give all the 
help in their power to further the interests of 
the church. ‘The meeting was addressed by the 
Rey. H. Fisher Short, and the Rev. D. Davis, 
of Nantwich, and the officers were re-elected. 
The choir, under the leadership of Mr. J. Delves, 
rendered appropriate music at intervals. During 
the present month large congregations are assem- 
bling, and Mr. Short is giving special sermons on 
Blatchford’s ‘‘God and My Neighbour.” 

Horwich.—'he annual congregational busi- 
ness meeting was held on the afternoon of 
Jan. 28. An increase of members was reported, 
and an improved average attendance in the 
Sunday-school, but there had been a slight fall- 
ing off in the attendance at evening service as 
compared with the previous year, during a part 
of which a spirited controversy was in progress. 
After tea an evening meeting was held which 
was well attended, Addresses were delivered by 
the chairman, Mr. C. J. P. Fuller, F.C.S., the 
Revs. W. Harris and John Evans of Bolton, the 
Rey. R. C. Moore, minister in charge, and Messrs. 
W. J. Dale and R. Riley. A hopeful tone per- 
vaded the proceedings. It was announced. that 
a bazaar and sale of work would be held in the 
autumn. On Sunday evening, Feb. 5, the Non- 
conformist ministers had their annual exchange 
of pulpits, when collections were taken for the 
local Nursing Association. The Rev. J. KE. 
Whittaker, of New Chapel (Congregational), 
occupied the pulpit, and the Rev. R. C. Moore 
preached in the Independent Methodist Chapel. 
Afterwards a united communion service was held 
in Lee Chapel (Congregational) at which all the 
churches were represented and in which all the 
ministers took part. 

Hull.—At the third of Mr. Carpenter’s lec- 
tures an audience 1f over 400 were present, Mr 
W. R. Locking, a member of the Hull Educa- 
tion Committee, being in the chair. At the last 
social meeting the congregation presented to the 
late secretary, Mr. Thomas Hirst, a silver cake 
basket, &c., in token of their sincere apprec'a- 
tion of his valuable and untiring services during 
a period of over seven years. ‘lhe presentation 
was made by Mr. 8. Harris, in the unavoidable 


absence of the Rev. F. H, Vaughan. 
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Liverpool Sunday School Society.—A 
meeting was held in the Hope-street Church 
Hall, on Saturday afternoon, the 11th inst., 
when there were over sixty members and friends 
present. After tea, the chair was taken by Mrs. 
H. D. Roberts (vice-president), who read o 
letter from the president (Rey. J. Morley Mills), 
regretting his enforced absence through illness, 
and referring to the great loss the society had 
sustained in the death of the Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong. The Rey. T. Lloyd Jones then moved 
the following resolution: ‘‘That this meeting of 
the Liverpool Sunday-school Society desires to 
express its deep sense of loss in the death of the 

tev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., who was president 
of the society in 1888, and again in 1898; and 
who consistently gave the society the benefit of 
his valued and inspiring presence at its council 
and general meetings. His wise counsels, his 
ripe judgment, his wide experience, were 
always freely :placed at the disposal of 
the officers. His vivid sense of the great im- 
portance of Sunday-school work, and the 
frequent services which he ungrudgingly gave 
to the Sooiety’s interests, notwithstanding the 
arduous and pressing calls upon his time and 
energies, rendered him an example to all in the 
way of personal effort and attendance. ‘This 
meeting further expresses its deep sympathy 
with Mrs. Armstrong and her sons in the great 
loss and sorrow which has befallen all, and its 
corviction that the Society’s best memorial of 
him wil] be increased enthusiasm in this work, 
which was so near to his heart.” Mr. F. Robin- 
son seconded the resolution, which was passed in 
reverent silence. Mrs. Odgers then gave a most 
interesting paper on the St, Sulpice system of 
Religious Instruction. She narrated the origin 
of the system, and its objects, which were with 
the originators in Paris, to give definite instrue- 
tion to children on (a) Dogma, (b) moral obli- 
gations and worship, and (c) the Sacraments 
and beliefs pertaining to the Priesthood and 
the Church. This has been modified and 
adapted to the Anglican system, and obtains in 
several English churches. Mrs. Odgers described 
the system as carried out in two churches she 
has visited in Bath and Bristol. She proceeded 
to give an account of the methods of procedure, 
which was listened ta with much interest—par- 
ticularly the details of the system of instruction 
by questioning and recapitulation. The paper 
was followed by a discussion, in which Me. 
Cooper, Rey. J. Collins Odgers, Rev. H. D. 
Roberts, Miss O. M. Rawlins, Mr. Thomas and 
Mr. Robinson took part. Mr, Odgers, who gave 
an account of certain experiments of his own, 
based on this system, was asked to give a speci- 
men lesson at some future meeting. 

London Guilds Unien.—The annual meet- 
ing was held at College Chapel, Stepney, on 
Monday, February 6. Between sixty and 
seventy Guild members were present. from Essex 
Church, Highgate, Mansford-street, Stratford, 
Stepney, and Walthamstow. Half an hour 
devoted to refreshments and social intercourse 
was followed by a devotional service in the 
chapel, conducted by Mr. C. A. Ginever, of 
Stepney. The annual business meeting was 
held in the schoolroom, and in the unavoidable 
absence of the president, the Rey. J. Wilis, the 
chair was occupied by the Rev. F. K. Freeston. 
In moving the adoption of the reports the 
chairman said that the Londen Guilds Union 
was the only local union at present in exist- 
ence under the auspices of the National Con- 
ference Guilds Union; but he hoped other local 
unions would soon be formed. Mr. Alfred 
Thompson, in seconding, spoke of the help 
which the Union might give to individual 
guilds, the strength and encouragement that 
come from co-operation, and trusted that before 
long more of our London churches would come 
into line with the Union. Mr. Alfred Thomp- 
son was elected president, the Rey. F. K. 
I’reeston vice-president, the Rev. W. H. Rose 
secretary, and M. E. Noel treasurer. The 
business being completed, a most interesting 
address was given by Miss Punnett, B.A., of 
Mansford-street, on ‘‘The Place of Amusements 
in Life,’ followed by a discussion, after which 
votes of thanks to Miss Punnett for her 
address, and to their Stepney friends for their 
hospitality were passed; and the meeting was 
brought to a elose with the benediction, pro- 
nounced by the Rev. I. K. Freeston. 

London: Peckham.—The annual tea party 
and prize distribution of the Avondale-road 
Sunday-school was held on Tuesday, February 14, 
About seventy scholars and friends sat down to 
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tea, and a large gathering of parents and mem- 
bers of the Church assembled at the later meet- 
ing. A children’s operetta, “ Cinderella” was 
performed by the junior scholars, and the prizes 
were afterwards distributed by the Rev. George 
Carter. Mr. W. R. Marshall, on behalf of the 
children and teachers, then made two presenta- 
tions—to the minister and the retiring super- 
intendent, Mr. J. C. Griffin. As “an institution 
is the lengthened shadow of a man,” so the 
Sunday-school, he said, was the counterpart of 
their superintendent’s geniality and loving 
sympathy. The presents—framed groups of the 
scholars and teachers—were the outcome of the 
children’s thanks to both. Mr. J. C. Griffin, in 
acknowledging the gift, said that his twelve years 
of labour as the acting-superintendent was a 
period of real loving toil, and he would grate- 
fully remember the dear children when he 
looked upon the photograph. The Rey. G. 
Carter then thanked the scholars for their touch- 
ing tribute to his efforts, and assured them of 


purchase of material in view of the sale of work 
or bazaar, which itis intended to hold in October 
next. On Tuesday evening a lecture on “Food 
and Body Building” was given in the Channing 
Hall by Mr. Charlton Short, of the Ivy Leaf 
Society, to the members and friends of the 
Band of Hope and Mercy. The Rev. €. J. 
Street presided. There was an attendance of 
about seventy. ‘ 

#,.Wakefield.—A memorial service was held in 
Westgate Chapel on Sunday morning last, in 
reference to the death of Mr. Cogan Conway, 
who had long taken a deep interest in the work 
and welfare of the congregation, and had 
preached the schocl anniversary sermons about 
three years ago. In the afternoon the Rey. 
Andrew Chalmers, who had assisted the Rey. 
J. E. Odgers in the funeral service at Ringwood, 
spoke to the teachers and scholars on the im- 
pressive tokens of esteem, gratitude, and affec- 
tion shown by all classes of the people on the 
oceasion of their friend’s interment. A resolu- 


his continual sympathy and affection. Reference | tion of sympathy and condolence was passed, 


was made to the work of the Sunday-school 
Guild, which, under Mrs. A. 8. Bright’s efforts, 
has done yeoman service on behalf of the 
children. 

Mottram.—tThe annual party and concert of 
the Band of Hope took place on Saturday, 
February 11. Over 160 sat down to tea, and 
about 200 attended the concert. A most inter- 
esting programme of songs, recitations, action 
songs, and dramatic dialogue was well carried 
out. ~The young people in the six action songs 
were trained by Mrs. and Miss Smith, and took 
the parts well. The recitations, dialogue, and 
speech by the chairman (Rey. H. Bodell Smith) 
were on Temperance subjects. 

Ringwood.—On Sunday evening, February 
12, a memorial service was held in St. Thomas 
Chapel, when the Rev. C. C. Coe, of Bourne- 
mouth, preached a beautiful sermon, and spoke 
of the helpful life and unselfish work of the late 
Mr. Cogan Conway, who for several years min- 
istered to the congregation. Affiectionate friends 
had decorated the old chapel with lovely flowers, 
and Miss Siddons, of Bournemouth, rendered the 
solo ‘‘O, Rest in the Lord.” A large congrega- 
tion assembled to do honour. to one who was 
beloved by the whole town, 

Sheffield: Upper Chapel and Attercliffe. 
—The annual report of Upper Chapel for the 
year 1904, just issued, states that in October 
last the Rey. C.J. Street completed the first 
year of his ministry there, a year which has 
witnessed a revival of activity in the numerous 
institutions connected with the chapel and 
Sunday-school. The improvement in the at- 
tendance at the morning services has been 
gratifying, although there is still much to be 
desired in this respect. The evening congrega- 
tions are always better than those of the morn- 
ing, and often large. The steady attendance of 
the same people, a few of whom have already 
joined: the congregation, is very encouraging. 
There is a net increase of 26 seatholders for the 
year, some of these having passed through the 
minister’s preparation class for young people. 
The question of the retention or otherwise of the 
new ‘Seven Services,” which have been in use 
since Waster, will come up for consideration 
at the approaching annual meeting. Sunday 
morning services are conducted monthly at 
the Hollis Hospital. (Almshouses), by the 
Sheffield Unitarian ministers. The report 
of theAttercliffe Mission shows that progress 
has been made in spite of difficulties. The 
great drawback of having no place of its own in 
which to meet, on week-days as wellas Sundays, 
must inevitably retard progress. The first need 
of the mission is suitable premises in a con- 
venient situation. Attempts are being made to 
find a site, and it is hoped that 1 practicable 
scheme for building a school-chapel will be forth- 
coming before long. The relationship with the 
mother church has been drawn closer. Upper 
Chapel being now responsible for the ministry, 
the Rev. Henry Dawtrey (in suecession to Rev. 
G. KE. Jenkins) assistant minister at Upper 
Chapel, acts us minister-in-charge at Attercliffe, 
under the supervision of Mr. Street. The 
envelope offertory, which was introduced as the 
basis of membership, has been a decided change 
for the better. The number of enrolled members 
isnow 41. All local expenses have been met; 
the sum of £119 8s., representing special income, 
has been set aside as the nucleus of a building 
fund; £10 has been paid as a contribution 
towards the cost of ministerial services; and £5 
has been Jent to the sewing society for the 
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and forwarded to Mrs. Conway, whose sad be- 
reavement has caused deep scrrow among her 
friends in Wakefield. 


To live with God, it is necessary to be 
like God, and unfaithfulness in earthly 
duty cannot but poison the purity of 
heavenly communion. This is so great a 
thought that we only partially realise it. 

Charles Beard: 

Gop judges a man, not by his creed, but 
by his character; not by the opinions 
his intellect has formed, but by the moral 
condition of his whole nature.—WVrank 
Walters. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


{t is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Caiendar be sent to the Publisher. not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, February ro. 
Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7. : 
Bermondsey, Fort -road, 7, 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-atreet Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Hffra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. STanuey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and7, Rev. Ep@aR DaPLyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd.; 11 

and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. A. 
J. Marcwant. 

Kssex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Pxrgis. : 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. Frerrx Taytor. . 

4, 


Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 
7, Rev. E, Savert Hicks, M.A, 


Rey. Eustace 
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0. & B’s “Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Seotch may now 
be obtained. Address of nearest agent on ; 
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‘post-card, Manufactory, London, W.C, 
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Be ks Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W.; 11 and 7, 
Rev. G. Crrtcuimy, B.A. 2 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 1i and 7, Rey. J. ©. 
Srronee. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, 1] and 7, Rev. W. CayNowerrtu Popx. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, “Concern- 
ing speaking to one another”; 7, ‘The 
Real Manhood of Jesus,” Rey. J. Pager 
Hoprrs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. W. Copetanp Bowin, ‘‘ Old 
and New Views of the Bible.” 


I oe Te 


Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. | 


CaRTER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxins Jonxzs, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 

7, Dr. CHanDRA GuosH. 
Btepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
_C, A. Gixuvir, B.A. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 
W. Wooprna, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, Anniversary Ser- 
vices, 11, Rev. W. H. Ros; 6.30, Mr. 
EpDWarpD CaPLETON. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, 
hill, li and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, 
Dr. Mummery. 

rs 

: PROVINCIAL, 

Bate, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowrtt.4 

Brackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.46 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert MoGEE. 

’ Buaoxpoon, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 
Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. J. Morzny Mints. 

Bovurnemovut#, Unitarian Church, West-hill- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. C Cor. 

Braprorp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. E. Crnupia Jonrs, M.A, 

Brrauton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rey. GrorcE STREET. 

Campripgb, 10, Emanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. L. 
P, Jacks, M.A. : eet 

Cantersoury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smitn. 

Curstrer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, off Water- 

’ gate-street, 11 and 6.30, Rey. G. Hamiuron 

Vancz, B.D, & 

Dovzz, Adrian-street, near Market-square; 11 
and 6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

Guitprorp, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. F..W. STanuEy. 

Hastineas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horseam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
toad, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 
Lurps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 

Haranrove, M.A. 

Lisoarp, Memcrial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. A. Ernest Parry. 

-Iaverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. C. CRappock. 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Roprrts. 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. C. Opamrs, B.A. 

Mainston#, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
8. Sipaway Brerrert, M.A. 
Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
_ Crement E. Pres. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. E. 
OpaErRS, M.A. . 

PorrsMoutH, High-stroet Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. C. F, Drar. 

Portsmouru, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.48, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

Scarporoucu, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 

OrrwELL Binns. ; 
Szvenoaks, Beseell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
saa House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. TzaspaLE REED. 
SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Srreet, M.A., LL.B. 
; Sipmovuts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
ce - 6.30, Rev. W. Acan. : 
Sournrort, Portland-street_Church; 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Morr. 
< Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. H. O’Connor. 
TrowsBeEIpex, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
War. 
_ TunsRrioaEr WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11, ‘$Religion of Heart and Head”; 
a 6,30, # Science and Prayer’: 
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IRELAND. 
Dusutn, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon, 


WALES, 


Aprrystwith, New Market Hall, 
JOINSON. : 


tl, Mr. A 


Carex Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Barmrorrn. 


OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
hI SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY.—Feb. 19, 
at 11.15, JOSEPH McCABH, ‘The Devil 
in Milton and Goethe.” 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of Contributors, held in DR. WILLIAMS’S 
LIBRARY, London, on WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 8rn, 1905, Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, 
President, in the chair, 

A letter was read from Mrs. Rawson, 
acknowledging the Resolution in memory of 
the late Mr. Harry Rawson, passed at the 
Annual Meeting on February 10th, 1904. 

It was RESOLVED, on the motion of the 
President: “That this Meeting desires to 
record its deep sense of the loss which the 
Fund has sustained by the recent deaths of Mr. 
Charles Harding and Mr. J. Cogan Conway, 
whose interest in the Fund was shown, not 
only by their subscriptions, but by their 
earnest and valuable work as members of the 
Board. 

The Managers were directed to endeavour 
to provide for filling the vacancies thus 
ereated on the Board. 

The ANNUAL REPORT and BALANCE- 
SHEET were presented, and the following 
Resolutions adopted, viz. :— 

That the Report and Accounts, as now read, 
be adopted and printed for circulation among 
the Contributors and Friends of the Fund. 

That the retiring Managers, Messrs. David 
Ainsworth and HK. Chatfeild Clarke, whose 
term of office has expired, having been 
nominated, and the requisite number of 
voting papers having been produced, be and 
are hereby re-elected as Managers of the 


Fund. 

That Mr. John Dendy, who was proposed at 
the Annual Meeting in 1904 as successor to 
the late Mr. H. Rawson on the Board, and 
who has been pro forma nominated by the 


President, ‘Treasurer, and Honorary Secre- 
taries; according to Regulation VIIT., be 


and is hereby elected a Manager of the Mund 
for the next three years. 

That the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal be elected 
President for the year 1905. 

That the cordial thanks of the-Contributors 
be given to Mr. Edgar Chatfeild Clarke for 
his services as Honorary Treasurer during the 
past year, and that he be re-appointed to the 
office for the coming year. 

That Mr. A. W, Worthington and Mr. Frank 
Preston be thanked for their labours as 
Secretaries, and re-elected as Honorary Secre- 
taries for the year 190d. 

That the services of Mr. Edwin W. Marshall, 
as Honorary Auditor, be gratefully acknow- 
ledged, and that he be requested to accept the 
office for the year 1905. 

That the Contributors heartily thank the 
Trustees of Dr. Williams’s Library, who have 
generously granted the use of rooms for the 
meetings of the 'und during the past year. 

That the thanks of the meeting be given to 
the Chsicman ee services in the chair, 

. W. WorTHINGTON, 
FRANK PRESTON, } Hon. Secs. 


IGHGATE HILL.—A Public Re- 
cognition Meeting to welcome the Rev. 
A. A, CHARLESWORTH to the Ministry of the 
Church, will be held on Saturday, the 18th inst. 
The Rev. Prof. L, P. Jacks, M.A., the Rev. 
Hy. Gow, the Rev. Edgar Daplyn, Howard 
Chatfeild Clarke, Esq., Wallace Bruce, Esq., 
L.0.C., and others will take part in the 
proceedings. 
Tea and Coffee, 6 p.m. Meeting, 7 p.m._ 
Friends from other Churches are cordially 
invited, 


TI5 


Schools, ete, 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


: AND BoarpinG ScHoon For Girxzs, 

HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Livian Tanpot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 


College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ninisters. Apply to the Head Mistress. 
} ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCH, ann HOME 
FOR: HEALTH CULTURE. 
(LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 
_ Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss VIOLET Briann, assisted by 
‘Trained and Certificated Teachers. A holiday 
party 18 being arranged for Christmas. For 
ee and full particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal. 


AN, gee, es SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. 4. T. Facon, B.A.Cuond.), 


Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. _ Reference kindly permitted to 


the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 
Campden-hill, W. 


V ILLASTON SCHOOL, NanrwicuH. 
An Unsectarian Public School. 
Head Master, Guy Lewis, M.A. Opened 
September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
ss ay Entrance Examination, Tuesday, March 


DUCATION, with Home Life and 

Heaithful Surroundings,on the Cotswolds. 
—Miss AUSTIN is open to receive for special 
care and training three or four children, The 
house is situated one mile from the town, 
standing in its own grounds, and affords many 
advantages for a home school.—For further 
particulars apply to Miss Austin, c/o the Rev. 
H. Austin, Cleeve Hill, Cirencester. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 
ee Uwe 
LADY wishes for an engagement 
as COMPANION, HOUSHKEEPHR, 
or any position of trust. Reference kindly 
permitted to Charles W. Jones, Msq., Allerton 
Beeches, Allerton, nr. Liverpool.—Address, 
Miss H. Donson, 276, Upper Brook-street, 
Manchester. 
eee WANTED by a Lady as 
Mother’s Help for Children over three 
years. Would go abroad.—Address, Miss G. 
SHARPE, 14, Kemplay-road, Hampstead, N.W. 
URSE WANTED for boy of three, 
and baby one month.—Apply, Mrs. 
BENNE?T, 28, Victoria-road, Penarth, near 
Cardiff. = 3 
fee CLERK.—Re-engagement re- 
quired; thoroughly competent and ex- 
perienced. Ledgers, dissecting, correspondence, 
&e. Good references.—D., 2-12, Wardour- 
street, London, W. 


FREDK, LONG & SOR, 


AUCTIGREERS, SURVEYORS, ROUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate &¢ 


DEATHS. 

Barnes.—On February 11th, at 50, Kenil- 
worth-road, Haling, W., Kathleen Oake- 
shott Barnes, aged 6. 

ForpHaM.—On February 12th, at Old Bank 
House, Royston, Herts, Frederick Nash 
Fordham, in the 96th year of his age. 

SuutTr.—On Sunday, February 12th, at 53a, 
Romford-road, Stratford, Hssex, in her 
75th year, Marie Madeleine Shute, wife of 
George Shute. 

WILLMER—On Tebruary 9th, suddenly, of 
septic ‘pneumonia, at 43, Devonshire-road, 
Claughton, in his 19th year, Charles, eldest 
son of the late Charles W. Willmer, and 
grandson of the late Charles Willmer, 
J.P. Was interred at Wlaybrick Hill 
Cemetery, Saturday, 11th inst, 
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SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 


at greatly reduced prices. 
The February List row ready, sent post free 
on application to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34, NE Ww OxrorD Srreet, LONDON, 


8vo, Cloth, 2s, Gd. post free. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*.* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 


who ure strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. his work contains the 
most important passages, urranged under heads, so as 
to present a comp vlete and authoritative ex <position of 
what he taught 

London | ‘ denborg Society, 1, _ Bloomsbury ~strect. 

9 
> PEIRS’ Inexpensive 
Portable 


IRON axon WOOD 


BUILDINGS rox 
CHURCHES, 


Reading Rooms. Pavilions, 
Village Halls, Schools, 
Sanatoriams, Drill Halls, 


~e HOSPITALS. 


Patented Construction... 
Comfort equal to stone 
123,N.WestRegent St, — Puildings, at one-third 


GLASGOW. the cost, 
AUTOMATIC DRY EARTH CLOSETS. Best & Cheapest 


A A ARI 


ROSSLYN HILL GHAPEL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 


DR. & MRS. BROOKE HERFORD 


wili be unveiled by the 
REV. P. H. WICKSTEED, 
after Morning Service, on 


February 19. 


Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG 


The MEMORIAL SERVICES at HOPK- 
STREET CHURCH (containing the three 
Sermons and Hymns) can be obtained from 
Tne. Lryereoo. BookseLtiers’ Co, htd., 
70, Lord-street, Id. each; post 
free, 13d. 


LYDGATE CHAPEL AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Scheme for provision of NEW SCHOOL 


Designs, Es Dees if 
on application to 


SPEIRS & Co,, 


Liverpool, 


and ORGAN. and IMPROVEMENT OF 
ENDOWMENT. £2,200 required. BAZAAR, 
JULY, 1905. Be dy 
Previously acknowledged .. 85 10 7 
Raised locally... 8613 8 


Yorks Unitarian Union (to ‘School, 

if steps are taken witbin 2 years) 250 0 0 
Mrs. Anthony... A pe 2 LE Oe) 
Contributions will be thank tally acknowledged 
by Mr. Jon Lex (Hon. Treas.), ae New 
Mill, Huddersfield ; or by Rev . GREEN, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield. 
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OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
chiffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 

Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock, 


ld 
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EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LON BON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and T'ea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


OURNEMOUTH. — ARNEWOOD. 
Pension. Commanding position in the 
West Cliff-road ; full South aspect ; sea views 
and private grounds ; close to Winter Gardens, 
Cliff Promenade, Square or Pier; moderate 
Tariff—Apply, MANAGERESS, 


NT, LEONARDS- ON-SEA.—“ Oran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. TF irst-clase 
ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. SripNny P. Por TER, 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 
DEVON—A HOLIDAY and HEALTH 
RESORT for Ladies and Children. Sea and 
moorland air. Favourite ‘winter residence. 
Large, airy house. Good plain cuisine.— Pro- 
spectus from Miss NANCY JONES ; or ARTHUR 
E. JONES, Hsq., Proprietor. 


AUSANNE.—A Swiss Widow Lady 
and her two daughters wish to receive 
Lady Boarders, or to ‘take charge of young 
girls to be edncated i in the house or at school. 
Special attention given to French. Comfortable 
home. For reference apply to Mrs. Banrort, 
Hamilton Tower, Ipswich, or to Miss Marion 
Hivpert, 18, Duke- street, pales 52 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Enlarged, Remsdelled, Refurnished. 


PRONQUNCED BY THE PRESS TO BE THE 
BEST TEMPERANCE HOTEL IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
Accommodation for about 250 Guests. 
Highly commended by the Rev, Dr, Aked, 
Rev. Rowland Hill, Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., Rev. 
J. C. Street, Mr. Alderman White, M.P., the 
Misses Cadbury and thousands of other guests. 
Spacious Cofiee, Reading & Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light throughout, 


Apartments, Service and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast from 5/- to 6/6 per Fl (with 
Dinner, from 8/- to 9/6.) 


& 101 


T? 


Southampton ee Condon. 


FREDERIC Nace & BOR: 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 


2. 2 WT 33 O NW. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
perance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
Light in all Rooms ; Bathrooms onevervy Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
TYelepbene. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table ad’ Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
83. 6d. ‘6 10s. vials day. 

Testimonials on pelt cation. 
Telegraphic Address: “ BooKcRAFtT,” LONDON, 


ee BLUE. 


THE . BEST IS. THE BREAD EST: 


Full Tariff and | 


19" TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 
Dregcrors, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnenog, Bart., J.P. 9, 
Mincing-lane, F.C, 

Deputy-Chawrman—Marx H, Jungs, A.R.1LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, 8.W 

Migs Cre GRaDWELL, 7, Victoria-street, 8.W. 

. H. A. Harpcastre, Pr. S.L, 6, Old Queen-st, SW. 

ALEXANDER W. Law: RENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 

SrepHen SEAWARD Tay er, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, 8.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 


cent. DEPOSITS received at 8 and 34 per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice, 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent, Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100, 


Be years. 


18 years. 
0 14 2 


21 years 
01211 


10 years. 


igs Gout 

Compare the above rates with those of other 

Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 

chase hougea for their cwn occupation. Prospectus 
ree, 


15 years. 


018 44015 6 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Apples.—Uxcellent Cooking and Dessert 
Apples, 42 Ibs., 5s. 6d. ; 20 lbs., Se. Gd. ; carriage 


paid in Pngland and Wales, —FRrank Roscog, 


Steeple Morden, Royston. © 
ANK-STREET CHAPEL, BOLTON. 


| ANNIVERSARY SERVICES in connection 
with the Sunday School, JUNE 4rn, 1905. 
Preacher: Rev. DOUGLAS WALMSLEY, 
B.A., of Belfast. 


NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 

with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—ls, a year; 5d. per dozen; ds. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to EpIror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


RINTING PRESSES give Pleasant 
and Profitable Occupation to Thousands. 
Printing Outfits from 10s. to £5. Manufac- 
turers, Adams Brothers, Daventry, Northants, 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
—_g——_——. 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, EHsseu-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THuRspDayY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


EPtud 
IPERSRAGE: Sake ae we’ 6-0. 0 
HALF-PaGeE .., a5 tec OO 
Ppr COLuMn ... see ies! ee ee 
IncH IN COLUMN ... wav CO ee 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. eac 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. ‘Moines charge 1/6. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, ls. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to Tire INQUIRER te 
be made to K. Kennuepy, 3, Vssea-street, Strand 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published forthe Pro- 


prietors by E. KENNEDY, atthe Office, 3, Essex-street, 


Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
920. and’30, Shoe-lane, E.C, Manchester ( W bolesale), 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate—Saturday, Feb. 18, 1905 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In connection with the Martineau 

Centenary celebrations, we are very glad 
to be able to announce that at the soirée 
to be held at Manchester College, Oxford, 
on Tuesday evening, May 2, an address 
on the significance of Dr. Martineau’s 
Philosophy will be given by Professor 
Henry Jones, of Glasgow. 
_ Tse Lord Mayor of Liverpool, whose 
official visit to the Mill-street Domestic 
Mission we recently reported, has this 
week done another gracious thing. He is 
himself superintendent of the Sunday- 
school of the Sefton Park (Presbyterian) 
Church, and on Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings he gave two ‘At Homes” at 
the Town Hall to the Liverpool Sunday- 
school Teachers of all denominations. 
An invitation was sent for a representa- 
tive of every four teachers in all the 
schools, and over a thousand teachers 
were present on each occasion. 


Proressor Bruinine, of Amsterdam, 
preached on Sunday morning at the Dutch 
Church, Austin Friars, and on Tuesday 
evening gavea lecture on “ Immortality,” 
which was well attended. On this subject 
a handbook by Professor Bruining was 
published last autumn by the Protestan- 
tenbond, and is already in a second edition. 
Next month the Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz 
is to preach and lecture at Austin Friars. 


'. Or the Torrey-Alexander Mission, now 
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in progress at the Albert Hall, the Rev. 
H. 8. Perris writes in our present issue. 
On Tuesday, during the luncheon hour, 
the redoubtable Doctor gave an address 
to business men at the Cannon-street 
Hotel, and, according to the Daily News 
reporter, favoured his City audience with 
some ‘scathing sentences,” which re- 
ferred ‘‘to Unitarians, to David Strauss, 
to Ernest Renan, and to the ‘Higher 
Critics’ who attempted to shatter the 
authority of the Bible.” We wish, for 
our delectation, that these enlightened 
remarks had been more fully reported. 
A measure of the Doctor’s mind may be 
taken from his reported assertion, before 
he began the scathing process, that 
“there was good reason to believe that 
the apostles took notes in Aramaic and 
Greek of the words that fell irom their 
Master’s lips”? One would like to hear a 
comment on this address by the minister 
of the City Temple. 

Massacre of unarmed people in the 
streets of St. Petersburg on January 22; 
murder of the Grand Duke Sergius, the 
most remorseless and reactionary of the 
uncles of the~ Tsar, at Moscow, on Feb- 
ruary 17, such are the tragic incidents in 
the historv. of a people cruelly oppressed, 
marking their passionate struggle to be 
free. The assassin declares that he acted 
‘‘in the interests of an oppressed people.” 
Can we say that the balance of guilt is 
on his side? The same papers which 
reported the murder published an appeal 
presented by the women of Moscow to the 
Empress :— 

Peace is being violated, not only beyond 
the frontiers of our country, but even in the 
heart of the Fatherland. We see with terror 
in the recent troubles the beginning of calami- 
ties that may crush all Russia if the Emperor 
does not seek, in unity with his people, to 
avert them. All the bases of life are shaken, 
and all moral foundations are trembling, 
Mothers, those who have to bring up the 
young generation, are saddened, and their 
task made impossible. It is beyond their 
power, beyond all possibility, to train 
children up on bases of unshakeable truth 
and love of duty when the social life of the 
country does not rest on these for its founda- 
tion. The youth of the country, on entering 
life, constantly meet contradictions to what 
was tau ght them in their families. They thus 
lose all faith in the principles taught them, 
seek new faiths, and fall into extremes. Our 
best forces are perishing. Mothers’ hearts 
are breaking. They cannot remain silent. 
They feel ‘that many more lives will yet 
be sacrificed, for what is happening is not 
spasmodic, but the result of earlier calami- 
ties. The Emperor can still save Russia 
by his puissant will. Be our pleader, and 
pray the Emperor that he may listen to the 
voice of the country and the cry of its 
mothers. 


THE committee, consisting of Sir Ed- 
ward Fry, the Bishop of Stepney and 
Lord Welby, appointed to inquire into 
the charges of appropriating funds sub- 
scribed for the maintenance of the hospitals 
to the support of the medical schools has 
now issued its report. The object of the 
inquiry was threefold : to decide whether 
money “subscribed for the relief of the 
sick poor” has been diverted to medical 
education ; whether any equivalent return 
has been made by the schools to hospitals; 
and, lastly, whether there is justification 
for so diverting the funds; The last 
question is too large a one for even a 
strong committee to decide: On the 
questions of fact submitted to it the 
committee’s report is clear and merits 
serious consideration. In_ brief, it ig an 
ample confirmation of the charges which 
have been so vigorously pressed by Mr. 
Stephen Coleridge. The medical schools 
have received money subscribed for the 
sick poor. 


THE report as to the relative value of 
hospita!s, with or without schools, should 
put an end to the preference hitherto 
shown to the former in the allocation of 
the funds. The Committee recognise that 
the past must be left alone. ‘‘But for 
the future the matter is different, and 
we venture to submit that the distinction 
between the hospital and the school 
should in every case be drawn, not only 
definitely and exactly, but with such 
clearness that it may be understood by 
the general public, and so that no ques- 
tion may arise as to the distinction and 
application of moneys contributed, whether 
by the King’s Fund or from some other 
source.” The reading of the report con- 
firms our conviction of the need_ for 
constant criticism of these philanthropic 
institutions, and its publication will 
indeed be of considerable value if it 
serves to direct public attention to the 
many serious problems connected with 
the administration of our medical 
charities. 

Tue report of the Royal Commission on 
coal supplies is reassuring reading: The 
individual householder is chiefly concerned 
with the number of pounds he has to pay 
for his winter supply, or the number of 
pence she must spend for her week’s or 
day’s consumption ; and to this immediate 
out-of-pocket conundrum, the Royal Com- 
mission gives no answer—to do so would 
be beneath its dignity. The questions 
with which it is concerned are on a larger 
scale, as, e.g., how many thousand million 
tons of coal are to be got at depths not 
exceeding four thousand feet? The depth 


of four thousand feet is taken because, 
beyond that, it is supposed that it may 
not be practicable to go, indeed, at that 
depth the temperature 1s somewhat exces- 
sive. But the difficulty is the less 
because of mechanical devices which are 
being introduced to cool and dry the air, 
and because of the growing utilisation of 
coul-digging machines so that the 
physical toil of the miner would be 
lessened. It is interesting to notice that 
the number of these machines is increas- 
ing, and that their output in 1903 was 
over four million tons, not a large amount, 
of course, compared witha total output 
of forty-six times the quantity. In the 
result of many calculations it would appear 
from the report that we need not fear the 
failure of the supplies for at least come 
four or five centuries, and before then 
many things may have happened. 

THE New Year’s number of Theologisch 
Tijdschrift (Leiden: 8. C. van Doesburgh) 
opens with the address given by Professor 
F. Pijper, of Leiden, at the opening of the 
session last October. ‘The address was a 
defence of the freedom of the faculty of 
Divinity in the University against the 
Orthodox attack, which has made itself 
heard in the debates on the Government’s 
Universities Bill, In the proposed sec- 
tional universities the theological teaching 
will be strictly bound to the creed of 
the founders, and if the teachers m the 
present national universities cannot be 
brought under the yoke of Orthodoxy, 
there are those who would prefer the entire 
abelition of the faculty. Professor Pijper 
makes a noble plea for the true honour 
of theology, as concerned with the highest 
interests of mankind, and insists that its 
teachers must be free. ‘In freedom,’’ 
he concludes, ‘truth shall prosper! ’’ 
This number of the Tijdschrift contains 
also an article by F. Dijkema on the 
attitude of Prophets and Psalms towards 
the subject of ‘Sacrifice,’ and another 
by Professor Meyboom, of Groningen, on 
the Magi. There are a number of interest- 
ing book reviews. 


Teyler’s Theologisch Tijdschrijt (Haarlem, 
de Erven Loosjes) begins its third year 
with the January numbe:, and is published 
quarterly. It opens with an article by 
Professor J. C. Matthes on the customs 
of mourning and honour of the dead in 
Israel. Professor Bruining of Amsterdam 
has an article on Neo-Hegelianism and 
Gospel preaching, strongly deprecating 
what he regards as the concealment of the 
use of the old Evangelical phraseology by 
those who offer what is no less than Neo- 
Buddhism, an entirely different teaching 
of religion. Another interesting article is 
on “ The Religion of the German Classics,” 
a notice of Professor Sell’s book in the 
series of ‘‘ Lebensfragen,” edited by 
Professor Weinel, to which we _ have 
recently referred in these columns. The 
number concludes with book reviews, and 
a useful classified list of recent publica- 
tions. 


To CorRESPONDENtTS. — Letters, &c., 
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THE INQUIRER. 


BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL ON 
UNITARIANISM. 


Preacuinc in St. Mary’s Church, 
Nottingham, on Tuesday evening, Feb. 14, 
Dr. Hoskyns, the Bishop of Southwell, 
dealt with the question of Bible teaching, 
and urged the need for Churchmen to 
stand firm on that question of the instruc- 
tion of the young in the truths of the 
Bible. He made, in particular, one state- 
ment which gave rise to the following 
correspondence between him and the Rev. 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas, minister of the High 
Pavement Chapel. 


To the Editor 


THE 


of the 
Guardian: 


Sir,—The following letters have been 
exchanged between the Bishop of Southwell 
and myself :— 

“8, Colville-strect, Nottingham, 
“ February 15, 1905. 

“My Lorp,—In to-day’s Nottingham Daily 
Guardian you are reported to have said at St. 
Mary’s Church last night: ‘It was for that 
reason that it seemed to him that they would 
have to stand, as they stood before, for that 
old faith against the spread of Unitarianism, 
against that indifferentism, and against that 
spread of undenominationalism which bred 
Unitarianism, which was emptying the places 
of worship and leading men into carelessness 
and sin.’ 

“ Before making any public reference to 
this passage I write to ask whether the 
report is accurate, and, if not, to invite you 
to correct it. 

“Tam, yours faithfully, 
“J, M.Lioyp THomas. 

“ The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 

Southwell.” 


Nottingham 


London, February 17. 

“ Dear S1R,—I have no reason to suppose 
that the report in the Guardian is otherwise 
than fairly accurate. Of course, the word 
‘was’ in the closing sentence ought to be 
‘ were. —Yours truly, 

“ HiDWYN SOUTHWELL.” 


T regret that the Bishop could not disclaim 
the accuracy of the report. He should have 
realised that to Unitarians their religion is 
their salvation from indifference, carelessness, 
and sin. I venture, therefore, to ask his 
lordship acting in the spirit of the Master 
we all strive to serve, to consider for how 
much that is Divine Unitarianism stands to 
many truth-seeking souls. Having done 
this he will, I am sure, take an early and 
conspicuous opportunity to withdraw the 
bitter reproach of his words and repair the 
breach he has made iu the courtesies that 
should prevail among Christian gentlemen, 

Iam, sir, &c., 
J. M. Luoyp Tomas, 

Nottingham, February 17, 1905. 


The Bishop's reply, in the Nottingham 
Guardian of Feb 21. 


Dear Mr. Liuoyp Tromas,—Though I 
could not deny the accuracy of the report in 
the Guardian, yet I should wish now, in answer 
to your courteous letter, to add that in my 
sermon I was using the word “unitarian” in 
a sense somewhat different to that understood 
by yourself. I had not in my mind that 
definite Unitarianism, which you rightly spell 
with a capital U, which stands for much that 
is cultured and refined in thought, and bene- 
ficent, in action, but rather for that spirit 
which is frequently referred to as unitarian, 
standing for what is vague and indefinite, 
ready without search to deny Our Lord. Such 
a spirit has crept in the Christian world to- 
day, into the Church itself, aud is now leading 
many of those in authority to treat lightly 
and carelessly the whole subject of the reli- 
gious instruction of the young. 

My argument, briefly, was that the keenness 
of St. Paul was due to the definite faith in 
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the Risen and Ascended Christ.. Take this 
truth away, and paralysis creeps over men, 
with all the miserable consequences. I think 
that the context to the passage quoted made 
quite clear to my hearers what was in my 
mind, 

For any who do not now hold the same 
faith as the Christian Church, but who are 
taking trouble to search for truth as lovers of 
God, I had not a word to say on this occasion. 
—Yours sincerely, 

Epwyn SOUTHWELL. 


—_—— 


Mr Lloyd Thomas’s concluding letter. 


8, Colville-street, Nottingham, 
February 20, 1905. 

My Lorp,—It is a pleasure to acknowledge 
the kindly tone of your letter, which will go 
far to remove any remaining dissatisfaction. 

I was certainly not aware that it was cus- 
tomary to speak of what is vague and in- 
definite as ‘“unitarian.” Having regard to 
the present misapprehension, I feel sure you 
will agree with me that such a custom is much 
to be regretted, and ought to be discon- 
tinued. nz 

To prevent further mistakes, I should like 
to add, without argument, that though our 
endeavours to follow the Spirit ‘of Truth 
have led us away from the older theology, 
we do not consider ourselves to have for- 
saken the faith of the Caristian Church ; 
and, though we reject a particular theory of 
the personality of Christ, we do not regard 
ourselves as having become thereby in any 
sense deniers of Him who is the Lord and 
Master of us all. 

It would help the public to a better under- 
standing of your lordship’s attitude if you 
gave me permission to publish this further 
correspondence. 

I am, sincerely yours, 
J. M. Luoyp THomas. 


The Right Reverend The Lord Bishop 


of Southwell. 


On February 17th, the sixth anniver- 
sary of her death, the stutue of Miss 
Frances Willard was presented to the 
United States Congress by the State of 
Illinois, and placed in Statuary Hall, in 
the Capitol Building at Washington. For 
the first time in its history the United 
States Congress suspended business on 
that day to honour the memory of a 
woman. The National Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union officers and many 
leading members were in Washington, and 
in the evening a great Frances Willard 
commemoration meeting was held in the 
Metropolitan Church. The statue is of 
Carrara marble, a little more than life- 
size, and represents Miss Willard standing 
in an easy, graceful position. The right 
arm is slightly extended, the hand rest- 
ing upon a reading desk: the left arm is 
at her side, witha few pages of manu- 
script in the hand. The pose of the head 
is very life-like, as Miss Willard appeared 
when looking out upon an audience. 
The face is strong and spiritual. The 
pedes al is of Vermont marble, and bears 
the following inscription in Miss Willard’s 
own words :—“ Ah! it is the women who 
have given the costliest hostages to 
tortune. Out into the battle of life they 
have sent their best beloved, with fearful 
odds against them. Oh, by the dangers 
they have dared; by the hours of patient 
watching over beds where helpless chil- 
dren lay; by the incense of ten thousand 
prayers waited from their gentle lips to 
heaven, I charge you, give them power to 
protect along life’s treacherous highway 
those whom they have so loved.2 
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CHRIST OF PAUL. 
Sede IV: . 
THE Person oF JESUS. 


In the hour of his conversion Paul 
accepted Jesus as the Messiah. What 
conception did he form of him in his own 
mind, and how did he present it to his 
hearers? That it constituted the centre of 
his preaching is apparent. His gospel is a 
““ gospel of Christ ’’; and its first pecu- 
liarity is that it compels him to preach 
a Messiah crucified (1 Cor. i. 23). 

(1) A slight acquaintance with the 
Apostle’s letters suffices to awake atten- 
tion to the fact that the designations by 
which the Messiah is described recur much 
more frequently and with much more 
emphasis than in the Evangelic records. 
“Christ ’’’ has almost ceased to be a 
title, and has become a personal name. 
““Jesus Christ” and ‘‘ Christ’’ and 
“* Christ Jesus’’ are equally natural 
forms of speech; and while the historic 
appellation “‘ Jesus’’ rarely stands by 
itself, its counterpart ‘‘ Christ ’’ (some- 
times with, but more often without, 
the definite article) is the Apostle’s 
favourite term. The Christian confes- 
sion is not, however, completed by the 
recognition of Jesus as Christ; it further 
involves the acknowledgment of Jesus 
Christ as Lord (Phil. ii. 11). Of such 
-high consequence is this function, so 
much follows from its admission, that it 
carries with it the disciples destiny 
(Rom. x. 9) :— 

If thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus 
as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart that 
God raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved. 


This title also, therefore, both alone 
and in various combinations, appears 
with great frequency. One other name, 
of high significance but of much_ less 
common use, is the term ‘‘ son of God’’; 
it is found only once in combination with 
the compound Jesus Christ.* The Apos- 
tle’s view of Jesus must be gathered in 
part from his use of these terms, together 
with the attributes and functions ascribed 
to their bearer. 

(2) Compared with the Jerusalem apos- 
tles, Paul’s knowledge of the Messiah had 
been gained in a different way, and involved 
peculiar issues. They had been asso- 
ciated with him in personal companion- 
ship; to Paul he had only been revealed 
after death. He had no recollection of 
him, therefore, in human form; no like- 
ness was hung in the chamber of memory ; 
no tone of his voice was ever recalled to 
enforce a command, to point a rebuke, 
or to assuage 2a grief. 
of him sitting teaching in the synagogue, 
or on the hill side, or in the boat upon 
the shore. He knew. him. only. as risen ; 
and in that aspect his first quality was 
not flesh but spirit. This is. the first 
point of divergence from the conception 
of the Jerusalem ‘fellowship; and _ its 
consequences. were far-reaching. The 


*-The variations in the apostolic phraseology 
in the six letters selected for consideration, may 
be roughly grouped thus:—Jesus, 12; Jesus 
Christ, 32; Jesus Christ our Lord, 5; Jesus 
our Lord,2; Christ, 156; Christ Jesus, 35; 
Christ Jesus our Lord, 3; Lord (sometimes 
doubtful ), 106; Lord Jesus, 12; Lord Jesus 
Christ, 34; Lord Christ, 1; Son of God (his 
son, &c.), 15.4 ; . i 


on the believer's conversion. 
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He never thought |, 
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|‘ brethren of the Lord’? and their asso- 


ciates clung to the notion of a Messiah 
reserved in heaven, while. the spirit, 
poured forth by him in accordance with 
his Father’s promise, set the seal of heaven 
But Paul 
persistently fixes on the consciousness of 
the new life as his starting point. Using 
the terminology with which the Scrip- 
tures provided him, he speaks of the holy 
spirit as the energy or working of the ever 
present God. As such it manifests itself 
in power, itis a kind of moral and religious 
force, showing itself in wonders of repent- 
ance, in signs of a changed heart (Rom. xv. 
13, 19). It was the characteristic of the 
Apostle’s preaching to produce such im- 
pressions, not by persuasive words of 
wisdom, but by demonstration of ‘spirit 


‘and of power (1 Cor. ii: 4). It was by this 


agency that God condescended to dwell 
in human hearts (1 Cor. i. 16-17: cp. 
vi. 19) :— 

Know ye not that ye are a temple of God. 
and that the spirit of God dwelleth in you? .. , 
The temple of God is holy, which temple ye are. 

There seemed, indeed, to be an actual 
physical presence of Deity under certain 
conditions; for, in a church meeting, 
the outburst of prophecy would convict 
the stranger, and he would ‘‘ fall down 
on his face and worship God, declaring 
that God is in you indeed ’’ (1 Cor. xiv..25). 
But if the spirit is in the believer, in an- 
other sense the believer is in the spirit. 
Its nature is contrasted with the solid 
matter of flesh, and with the rigid con- 
It is possible to be yet in 
the body, but not ‘‘in flesh’? ; and he 
is “‘ in spirit’? who has God’s spirit dwell- 
ing in him (Rom. vui. 9). But from an- 
other point of view similar language might 
be used of Christ. Christ is the principle 
both of outward and of inward holiness. 
They that have been baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ (Gal. ili. 27) ; and this 
high investiture is the security for walk- 
ing honestly as in the day (Rom. xiii. 
13, 14). Is this only one of the Apostle’s 
glowing imaginative cxpressions ? Con- 
sider the startling phrase, ‘‘ It is no longer 
I that live, but Christ that liveth in me’’ 
(Gal. ii, 20), or the Apostle’s anxiety for his 
** little children’? in Galatia until Chrost 
be formed in them (Gal.iv.19). The Corin- 
thians he urges more strenuously (2 Cor. 
xiii. 5) :-— 

Try your own selves, whether ye be in the 
faith; prove your own selves. Or know ye 
not as to your own selves, that Jesus Christ 
is in you? unless indeed: ye be reprobate. 

It is through this continuous presence 
and action in the disciple’s soul that he 
is realised as ‘‘ life-giving spirit’’ (1 Cor. 
xv. 45); and it is by this imner union 
that all believers are bound together 
in membership of one body,. where. all 
gifts ‘and graces flow from Christ who is 
the head. To be ‘‘in Christ,’’ there- 
fore, is the summary expression for parti- 
cipation in these saving energies; there 
only is the gift of eternallife (Rom. vi. 23). 
For Christ belongs to another world than 
that of sense, a world of spiritual creation, 
where he can, as it were, re-make those 
who confide themselves to him (2 Cor. 
v. 17) :— 

Wherefore if any man is in Christ, he is a new 
creature (or, there is anew creation). 

- Such an one, joined to the Lord, is one 
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spirit (1 Cor. vi. 17). So it comes about 
that the ‘* spirit of God ’’ and the’** spirit 
of Christ’’ are interchangeable terms, 
and the presence of either in the believer 
is equivalent tothe immanence of Christ 
(Rom. viii. 9,10) :— 

But ye are not in flesh, Lut in spiril, 
if so be that God’s spirit dwelleth in 
you. Butif any man hath not Christ’s spirit 
he is none of his. And if Christ is in 
you, the body is dead because of sin; but the 
spirit is life because of righteousness, 

On these high themes language ioses 
its precision; clearness of definition is 
impossible where every form moves in 
a kind of radiant haze which bafiles 
d stinction, so that. one continually seems 
to»pass into another. In 2 Cor. iii. 17 
the Apostle boldly. identifies the two 
terms which he has employed as symbols 
for the same inward forces :— 

Now the Lord is the spirit, and where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. 

Yet even here the emphatic statement 
which unifies the Lord and the spirit 
passes into some fresh aspect of dis- 
crimination as the ‘* spirit of the Lord ”’ 
enters into the fieldas guardian of liberty.* 

The limits of these expressions are 
still undetermined. All that can be 
asserted is that they have as yet no fixed 
forms or unalterable relations; thought, 
feeling, speech, are all still fluid. How 
far Christ, conceived as spirit, could be 
said to possess any shape or visible mode 
of being, the apostolic language hardly 
evables us to decide. _We hear, indeed, 
in 1 Cor. xv. 44, of a ‘* spiritual body ”’ ; 
but its nature is not described. To God, 
indeed, the incorruptible (Rom. i. 23), 
belongs a, glory which is presented ima- 
ginatively under the emblem of light. 
That light, under the old covenant, was 
reflected in the face of Moses (2 Cor. 11. 7); 
the Christian beholds it in the face of 
Christ (2 Cor.iv. 6). But it is apparently 
something more than a figure; for the 
Apostle anticipates that in the-process 
of time—perhaps. by the great change 
when this corruptible puts on incorrup- 
tion—all his true followers shall in their 
turn with unveiled faces reflect the glory 
of the Lord. Passing from him to them, 
it will transform them into his image 
(2 Cor. iii. 18: cp. Rom. viii. 29, v. 2), and 
those that have borne the image of the 
earthy shall be raised in glory to bear 
the image of the heavenly (1 Cor. xv. 49): 

(3) For while the Messiah is spirit, it would 
seem that he is still man. His is, how- 
ever, a heavenly humanity. The ‘‘ pil- 
lar’’ apostles at Jerusalem had known 
the Messiah only within the conditions of an 
earthly form. Then, he had of necessity 
lived in a particular country, and belonged 
to a specific people. As a Jew, he had 
been under the obligations of the Law: 
But in entering the world of spirit he left 
Judea, and escaped from the control of 
its historic institutions. All that was 
local, all that attached to him by race or 
family, fellaway. He ceased to be counted 
simply among the children of Abraham ; 
he laid down the national dignity of Son 
of David. Only what was universal and 


* In ver. 18 Weiss and Beyschlag both under- 
stand the last words to mean “the Lord of the 
spirit”; this interpretation, if correct, supplies 
further proof that these large elastic religious 
expressions must not be pressed into fa'se 
harmonies of logic, 1a 
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essential survived inhim. From the spirit- 
world he was able, therefore, to come as 
near to the Greek or the barbarian as to 
the Jew : he stood in the same relation to 
all, or, in Pauline phraseology, all were one 
in him (Gal. iii. 28: cp. Col. ni. 11). A 
manhood thus capable of unifying all the 
characteristics of sex, nationality, and 
social circumstance, was obviously not 
the manhood of the corporeal frame. It 
belonged to another order. It repre- 
sented the type which had originally 
come into being in the creative mind of 
God. For there were two possible forms 
of existence. There was, first, the bodily 
and visible, which ran its course on earth, 
and passed out of the flesh through the 
gate of death to the under-world; this 
took its rise, historically, in Adam; it 
was of the earth, earthy, yet it had been 
made, so Scripture taught (Gen.i. 26), in 
the image of God; and in virtue of this 
august origin, Adam could be called 
the son of God (Luke ui. 38). But, 
secondly, neither world nor man could 
have been made, till it had been thought. 
That which is first apprehended by us 
through sense, is first constituted by mind. 
In the processes of our experience the natural 
man stands first. But for him to be at 
all, he must correspond to some intention 
or design on the part of God. Some con- 
ception, as we say, some idea, must have 
preceded him. The Jewish philosophers 
had already begun to concern themselves 
with these pictorial forms. And they 
ascribed to them a kind of outward reality. 
They were something more than the plans 
or patterns of the great Artist. His very 
thinking of them gave them some sort of 
being. They were types, but they were 
individuals as well. Among these types, 
as has been already stated, was Messiah’s 
name. In ancient modes of speculation, 
the name often denoted the significant 
essence of the person or object to which 
it belonged. It marked it off from every 
other; it fixed its specific place, and 
characterised its inner nature. This seems 
to have been the line of speculation which 
Paul’s thought now followed. There was 
an ideal of Messiah, in the heavenly world. 
Paul took the great step which his own 
inner life-history suggested, of placing 
him at the head of a humanity above, as 
Adam was the progenitor of the humanity 
below. Here was the originator of a new 
order in the spirit, to which the believer 
was to rise by his quickening power. 
(To be continued.) 
J. Esruin Carpenter. 


We are all of us raised above our old 
selves, if, indeed, we areever raised at all, 
by faithful love of that which is better 
and higher than ourselves; and no subtle 
debates before the tribunal of conscience, 
no intellectual discipinings of the will 
can do as much for us as one free fine 
spontaneous going forth of the whole man, 
heart, andgsoul, and mind, towards a 
nobler personality than our own. 

Charles Beard. 
No beggar ever felt him condescend, 
No prince presume ; for still himself he bare 
At manhood’s simple level, and where’ er 
He met a stranger, there he left a friend. 
J. R. Lowell. 


‘“JESUS SAITH.’’: 
VI.—Ture Kryapom Won By WoNDER. 


** Jesus saith, Let not him that seeketh 
cease until he findeth ; and when he findeth, 
he shall be astonished. Astonished he shall 
reach the kingdom, and having reached the 
kingdom, he shal! rest.’’ 


AmonG phrases which have gained con- 
siderable currency of late years is that of 
*“the renascence of wonder,’’ and the 
novel note struck in this new saying of 
Christ’s is precisely its emphasis on the 
element of wonder, of astonishment, as 
something without which the kingdom of 
heaven cannot be reached. As a matter 
of fact, that which makes the Gospel mes- 
sage so largely ineffective is that we have 
listened to it till we have ceased to suspect 
it of any quality of strangeness; we do 
not reflect how improbable such a well- 
worn utterance as ‘‘ Seek, and ye shall 
find’’ must have sounded to Christ’s 
hearers, in what absolute contradiction it 
seems to be to the most easily ascertained 
facts of experience. Instead of facile 
acquiescence, let us put the question 
plainly to ourselves : Has our own seeking 
been finding ? Have we not rather sought 
and not found, asked and not received, 
knocked with ineffectual hands at iron 
portals that never opened ? 

It is only when we rouse ourselves 
sufficiently to wonder at the words of Christ 
that we become able to discover them to 
be true. And the truth which a candid 
self-examination will reveal is this, that 
the things we have found in life are those 
we really sought after—the things we have 
missed those we may have weakly and 
intermittently wished, but not earnestly 
and single-mindedly striven for. We reap 
that we sow—not figs from thistles; we 
gather that we have planted—not, grapes 
of thorns ; we obtain that we have desired 
with all our hearts and with all our strength, 
that which we may have gone out after, 
maybe with bleeding feet across deserts 
and stony places—not that which we 
merely wished to come to us. ‘* Everyone 
that seeketh, findeth’’ that which he 
truly seeks, and no other thing at all. 

Jesus meant his teaching to be listened 
to with astonishment; those who can 
listen to it otherwise, who dully hear and 
dully answer ‘‘ yea,’’ not grasping the 
drift of the words that are spoken to them, 
can never feel their transforming power ; 
and he who is not ‘‘ astonished ’’ by the 
preaching of the Gospel of the kingdom, 
who takes it all as a matter of course, will 
be among the last to find his way thither. 
A man must be roused to wonder ere he 
can be roused to exertion; he who is past 
being surprised into wonder—the beginning 
of all generous emotion—may also be said 
to be past helping. 

It is this thought which Jesus expresses 
by saying that unless men become as little 
children they shall-in no wise enter the 


kingdom of heaven ; for the child is a poet’ 


—he still moves amid marvels which habit 
has not yet made ordinary—the world to 
him is still a beautiful mosaic, the freshness 
of whose exquisite colouring has not yet 
been dimmed by layer upon grey layer 
of accumulating dust. Must the vision 
fade? Is it inevitable that beauty, art, 
heroism, poetry, religion should lose their 
power of making quick appeal to us, sure 


of quick response? Have we no choice 
but to submit to this devitalising process, 
growing year by year less capable of the 
gladness of being roused from the mono- 
tony of daily life? Surely, it is not so: 
the child within the man or woman need 
never die, may be re-awakened from torpor 
and seeming death; and the manor woman 
become as a little child again, to their own 
wonder and amaze, will find themselves 
filled with the power to aspire and to attain. 
** Astonished they ‘shall reach the king- 
dom.”’ 

That which paralyses our religious as- 
pirations and makes us laggards on the 
heavenward way, is often not so much 
perversity or positive distaste for the 
spiritual life, as that we have grown in- 
curious, _ listless,- unamazed—practically 
unaware of what religion means. We 
have become ‘‘used’’ to its appeal, 
and think little about it. Religion 
ceases to interest us: then counter in- 
fluences assert themselves, and become 
potent for ill. Most of us have little taste 
for emotional raptures, self-induced eesta- 
sies, catastrophic experiences; let us 
beware of the opposite danger of treating 
religion as though it were a possession 
which can be locked away out of sight 
and kept intact and undiminished without 
being so much as looked at. Such a 
possession, as it is of little wse to the owner, 
will presently come to have little value for 
him; nay, a faith so passively held will 
in course of time infallibly wane and dis- 
appear. The realities of the spirit never 
grow less wonderful; it is only as we fail 
to wonder at them that they fail to be real 
to us. , 

How can we fail to marvel at the mere 
promise of the kingdom? Into a world 
so full of suffering and delusion and hurtful 
passion as ours, whence comes this message 
telling of an ideal state in which wrong 
shall be righted and goodness sit enthroned, 
and purity be triunrphant? The belief 
that the golden age lies in the past might 
be thought far more natural to man than 
one in a golden age that is to come! 
But that this same assurance should 
visibly, if slowly, be compelling its own 
fulfilment; that the kingdoms of this 
world should be undergoing that trans- 
forming process which will yet change 
them into the kingdom of God—if we 
wonder not at this, the fault is with our 
vision and its downward bent, not with the 
prophecy and its realisation in the upward 
trend of the world. Not a mere figment 
of the imagination, but a pattern laid up 
in heaven for realisation on earth, the 
kingdom of God is at hand. Do we believe 
it? Let us marvel and give thanks! _ 

Jesus saith : ‘‘ Let not him that seeketh 
cease until he find the kingdom; only see 
that ye be steadfast, and lose not the 
brightness and wonder of the quest in 
dreary unimaginativeness and acquiescence 
in what is, rather than aspiration after 
what should be. Listless and impassive, 
ye shall miss the kingdom, astonished 
ye shall reach it, astonished lay hold of 
the reward prepared for you before the 
foundations of the world; for that reward 
—O ye that here have been tossed about 
by passion, and maimed by sorrow, and 
vexed by vain desires, and wasted by 
sufferings of heart and mind —that infinite 
reward is peace.» ~— J. WARSCHAUER, _ 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD. 


TuE biography of a great preacher is 
generally interesting on account of the 
breadth of sympathy and the insight into 
living problems, which are among the 
special gifts that fit him for popularity. 
The biography of Canon Liddon has little 
of this charm, and probably many readers 
will Jay the book down with'a feeling of 
disappointment, a little puzzled to under- 
stand the secret of his power. The 


memory goes back to one of those won- 


derful Sunday afternoons in St. Paul’s 

the vast throng of worshippers under the 
dome, the breathless silence, and the soli- 
tary figure in the pulpit who holds all these 


‘men and women in the hollow of his hand 


with his spiritual intensity and his mateh- 
Every word penetrates to the 
farthest edge of the crowd, and it comes 
winged with a message to the soul. His 
life does not explain it, and its failure to 
do so must surely be attributed in part to 
his biographer. Possibly he has done his 
best with the materials, but the book 
drags heavily in places, and it is over- 


“weichted with controversial details which 


have ceased long ago to be of interest. 

It is true that it must have been sin- 
gularly difficult to draw a portrait of 
Liddo1 so as to give a just impression of 
the man. It is the penalty of the con- 
troversialist that the memory of hishard 
thrusts and his false prophecies live after 
him, while the elusive personal charm is 
friends, 
Liddon was a man of war from his youth. 
There was no mcderation in his hostility 
to Essays and Reviews and Lux Mundi. 
He had the Oxford passion for pressing 


‘the logic of an argument home to the Jast 
_ syllable of the last word. Amid the fatal 


inroads of the modern spirit it was his 


_giory that he stood always super antiguas 


vias. He was the last great champion in 
_tke English Church of infallible, un- 
“ alterable dogma. 

But Liddon was something much moe 
than this. He was a religious genivs, 
“and it was this, and not his lost battles 
or impossible opinions, which enabled 
him to sway the hearts and mould the 
The Bishop of Oxford 
has written an appreciation of him, largely 
from this point of view, which forms the 
“last chapter of the biography. It is a 
delicate and searching analysis of his 
character and influence, both in their 
and weakness. But he closes 
tightly on the/religious note, and Liddon’s 
habitual way of regarding men as the 
New Testament speaks of them. ‘He 
fulfilled, with the further penetration of 
Christian insight, the saying that the abler 
a man is the fewer ordinary people he 
finds. Even the distinctions of intellect 
and culture did not stay his direct locking 
to the real vocation of the soul. The 


roughest tramp upon the road was in his 


eyes one who might come to be numbered 
with Christ’s saints in glory everlasting ; 
- the most brilliant and distinguished guest 
‘he met had no higher possibility than 
and there was a peculiar note of 


times spoke of men who, with splendid 
gifts and ample opportunities, seemed to 
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have dec!ined their task in life’ or lost 
their way.” Tuese few sentences, perhaps 
more than anything else that the book 
contains, lay bare the secret of his power, 
and they account for the ineffaceable 
memory of a Sunday afternoon in At. 
Paul’s long ago. 

Miss Louise Imogen Guiney has edited 
a bulky volume upon Hurrell Froude. 
The word “edited ’’ is used advisedly, for 
it consists chiefly of extracts from his 
letters and journal, and various estimates 
of his character and influence drawn from 
the voluminous literature of the Oxford 
movement. To many students of the 
movement, Froude has been a fascinating 
and rather mysterious figure, Jinked in- 
dissolubly with Keble and Newman in 
those far-off romantic days. To others 
he is the evil genius whose impulsive 
rashness drove Newman into extreme 
courses, and precipitated the final 
catastrophe. There is no fresh material 
for the solution of the problem in Miss 
Guiney’s book. ‘The three volumes of the 
Remains of Hurrell Froude, which caused 
such consternation on their appearance, 


are not often met with, and they are never | 


likely to. be reprinted. There is, accord- 
ingly, an obvious convenience in possessing 
a, judicious selection from the material for 
the history of the Movement which they 
contain; but any attempt to rescue the 
memory of Froude from growing oblivion, 
and to claim a place for him among the 
great religious leaders is hardly likely to 
be successful. The book contains some 
interesting illustrations. The pencil sketch 
by Miss Maria Giberne of Newman, T. 
Mozley, and Froude, in the Oriel Common 
Room, in 1832, has never seen the light 
before. 

Some readers will turn possibly with a 
sigh of relief from these clerical biogra- 
phies to the two delightful volumes of the 
Memorials of Burne-Jones. Delightful 
they are in every sense of the word, in 
their sumptuous outward appearance, 
with hand-made paper and beautiful 
pictures, and 
narrative written with fine judgment 
and literary taste. Lady Burne-Jones 
has told the story of her husband’s life as 
part of her own. It is almost like read- 
ing an autobiography. There is no pretence 
of detachment, and the first person 
singular is used throughout. It is all the 
better jor this naturalness. The picture 
of the artist himself and of his group of 
friends is a very fascinating one. They 
are all moved by the same ideals, a revival 
of wonder and of feeling for the beautiful, 
which becomes with some of them a 
passion strong as life. Bohemian they 
were, no doubt, but notin the sense which 
a stiff social creed often attaches to the 
word. There was about them a noble 
simplicity of purpose, an unworldly care- 
lessness about the morrow, and a rare 
genius for friendship. Nothing could be 
more tender and sympathetic than the 
picture of Rossetti—their glorious Gabriel 
—before sorrow and mental trouble!played 
havoc with his life; and after all that has 
been written about Ruskin, there are here 
many fresh touches which make us more 
intimate with him asa man and a friend. 
Next to the pages of Preterita they 
are among the most revealing things which 
have been written about him, But of all 


in the simple unaffected. 


I2r 


the friends of Burne-Jones there was one 
who stood closest, and it is fitting that 
these two volumes should be worthy of a 
place beside Mackail’s Lnfe of William 
Morris. For the lover of good literature 
and beautiful books it is hardly possible to 
give them higher praise. 

Me:srs. Macmillan have published re- 
cently a volume of sermons by Canon 
Ainger. It is called The Gospel and 
Human Life, and the task of selecton 
has been entrusted to the capable hands 
of Canon Beeching. Probably many 
people will turn to it with higher expec- 
tations than is usually the case with a 
book of the kind. They remember the 
unique personality and look of the late 
Master of the Temple, his mobile and ex- 
pressive face, his delicate humour, and 
his excellent conversation. They recall 
the wonderful setting of the venerable 
church, which gave a sort of mystic 
charm to the service. There was not a 
note either in the music or the reading 
that jarred. False emphasis of any kind, 


the self-conscious phrase, the striving 
for popular effect were completely 
absent. My memory goes back to a 


Sunday afternoon in the Temple Church 
many years ago, which remains with 
me, not for any word bitten into, 
the memory by the eloquence of the 
preacher, but as a perfectly satisfying 
spiritual impression. But now that the 
Sermons are taken out of their setting, and 
given to us in a book, they are dis- 
appointing, just because we want to find in 
them qualities which the printed page can 
never convey. Perhaps to a greater de- 
gree than is the case with the work of 
most preachers, they are interwoven with 
the texture of the service, and are hardly 
separable from it. There is, too, a vein 
of quiet sadness running through them, 
which, perhaps, should hardly surprise us 
in the interpreter of Charles Lamb ; and a 
curious aloofness from the difficulties 
which beset dogmatic Christianity at the 
present time. These difficulties are men- 
tioned, but they are handled in such a 
way as to show that the preacher never 
entered deeply into their heart, or really 
understood the tragedy which they create 
for many earnest minds. Altogether it is not 
a book which is likely to live more than its 
season; but many readers will be glad to 
spend a quiet hour with it, especially if 
they are able, as they read, to recapture 
from the envious years the look and tone 
of a rare and arresting personality. 

The centenary celebration has become 
one of the fashionable excitements of 
modern literary life. Its short-lived 
énthusiasm has something rather artificial 
about it, but it is justified if it sends even 
a few readers to the great books which 
they have been neglecting. It is to be 
hoped that this will be the result of the 
ter-centenary of the publication of Don 
Quixote. Mr. John Lane has published 
a short Life of Cervantes, by Mr. Albert 
F. Calvert to mark the occasion, with 
full bibliographical details, a series of 
portraits (none of which apparently is 
authentic), and reproductions of title 
pages and early illustrations. Anappendix 
is devoted to a collection of the proverbs 
of Cervantes, which make excellent read- 
ing. Few of them probably are original. 
They were the current coin in Spain; 
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the land of proverbs, at the time when 
Cervant<s wrote. But it is interesting to 
notice how the same form of expression 
is continued for centuries in popular 
speech. Many of these sayings are 
characteristic of the invincible good 
humour of Don Quixote. I venture to 
commen! the two following as worthy 
of wide acceptance: “‘ When one door is 
shut another is opened,’’ and “He who 
sings frightens away his ills.” 


W.H.D. 


THE STAR 
(VERSES SUGGESTED BY THE FIRST OF 
BRAHMS’ ‘* DREI INTERMEZZI’’), 
Br it star of the sky, 
Be it star of the sea, | 
'Tis‘the star that alone 
Thy pilot shall be. 


No clouds can obscure it, 

No darkness can hide, 

Tho’ the slant wing of Death 
Swoop down on the tide. 


At thy launching it rose 
A flickering spark ; 
Thro’ youth unregarded 
Tt guided thy bark. 


None other can guide thee, 
None other can show 

Thro’ all the waste waters 
The way thou shouldst go. 


Ah, reveal it to none, 

They will laugh at thy quest, 
And foolish and vain 

Is a purpose confessed. 


But in the still hour 

When al] slumber save those 
Who watch for thy bark 

In the haven’s repose, 


With hand onthe tiller, 
With eye on the goal, 
With silence begirded, 
Commune with thy soul. 


Lo, vast is the deep ! 
Lo, the haven is far! 
Trust thyself to the deep, 
Fix thine eye on the star; 


Be it star of the sky 

Be it star of the foam, 

At last, ah, at last 

It shall pilot thee home. 
Tuomas J. Harpy. 


Tue late Mrs. James Worthington, of 
Sale, has left bequests of £1,000 each to 
Manchester College, Oxford; Owen’s Co!- 
lege, and the Manchester Domestic Mis- 
sion, and the Manchester and Salford Sick 
Poor and Private Nursing Institution. 


THe Venerable Maharshi Devendra 
Nath Tagore, who, on the death of the 
Raja Rammohun Roy, became the leader 
of the Brahmo Samaj, of India, passed 
away in his ancestral home at Calcutta, 
on Thursday afternoon, January 19, in 
the 87th year of his age. He is described 
as a man of deep, spiritual influence, and 
it was he who first recognised the power 
of Keshub Chunder Sen, who afterwards 
became. the chief inspirer of the move- 
went. 
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— 
MR. FREDERICK NASH FORDHAM. 

Freperick Nasu Forpram, of Roysion, 
younger son of the late John George 
Fordham, was born at Odsey, near 
Royston, on November 16, 1809. He 
was edueated at Mr. Tayler’s school at 
Nottingham, and Dr. Carpenter’s school 
at Bristol. Here he received a_ liberal 
classical education. He belonged to a 
family keenly interested in politics and 
religion, and taking in both a Liberal 
position. The Fordhams of Sandon and 
Odsey were among™those who were asso- 
ciated, in different parts of the country, in 
the Freethinking Christian movement. In 
later years this was practically merged in 
Unitarianism, and Mr. Frederick Fordham 
and his brother, the late Mr. Henry Ford- 
ham, were among the chief supporters of the 
Unitarian congregation in Royston. At 
the age of twerty Mr. Fordham was 
appointed treasurcr of the ‘‘ Freehold 
Land Association,’ which was formed for 
the purpose of creating small holdings to 
give the voting qualification for Par- 
liamentary elections. He was an ardent 
reformer and free trader in the old pre- 
Reform and Corn Law days. His conver- 
sation was full of reminiscences of old 
times, travel on the Continent and in 
England in the old coaching days, the 
fashionable life of Bath and of his native 
county in the early nineteenth century, 
political contests in the time cf open 
voting and not a little 10ugh horseplay. 

Though for many years he had ceased 
to take an active part in political move- 
ments, his interest in life and in the life 
and welfare of those about him never 
flagged. 

Tn the year 1838 he married Mary Ann, 
daughter of the late Mr. Edward Fordham. 
He leaves a son, Mr. F. John Fordham, of 
Royston, and four daughters — Mrs, 
Grundy, of Royston, Lady Prevost, Miss 
Roza and Miss Josephine Fordham, of 
Royston. 

Mr. Fordham died at his residence, the 


1 Old Bank House, on Sunday, the 12th 


inst., after some few. weeks’ illness. The 
funeral took place at the cemetery on the 
16th inst., the service being conducted by 
the Rev. F. H. Jones. The very large attend- 
ance at the service testified abundantly 
to the esteem and affection with which 
Mr. Fordham was regarded. 

—_>—__- 

MR. J. G. STEPHENS. 

By the death of Mr. John G. Stephens 
Exeter has lost a worthy cifizen and 
George’s Chapel a life-long member. He 
was a kindly and courtly gentleman, and 
will be much missed in the places that 
now will know him no more. Tor 
several years he had been prevented by 
deafness from joining in the chapel ser- 
vices, but asa trustee he continued to the 
last to take an active interest in its 
affairs. Some of the more poorly-paid 
ministers of Devonshire have had reason 
to think gratefully of him, for he was 
treasurer of the Towgood Fund, from 
which they annually received a small but 
welcome addition to their income. He 
leaves a widow, a son and two daughters. 
The Rev. T. W. Chignell officiated at the 
funeral, which took place op Saturday last. 


MUSINGS. 
By a MINISTER. 
XVI. 


Ir has been said that the old Roman 
spirit, a spirit of manliness and fortitude, 
nearly always broke down under banish- 
ment, and the names that at once recur 
are those of Ovid, Cicero, and Seneea. 

Ovid’s ‘* Tristia’’ is a long-drawn wail, 
which drops more than once into peevish 
whining. The cause of his banishment 
is a mystery still. All that is known 
with certainty is that in his fiftieth year 
he was ordered by Imperal edict to with- 
draw from Rome, and to betake himself 
to the extreme border of the empire, near 
the mouths of the Danube. The severity 
of the climate and the roughness of the 
inhabitants afflicted the poet greatly. 
The five books of the ‘‘ Tristia’’ were 
written in the first four years of his exile. 
It is impossible to clear them from the 
charge of abject entreaty and still more 
contemptible flattery. The indulgence of 
Augustus is implored in terms which 
might be addressed to a god. He seems, 
however, to have earned in later years 
the respect of the people amongst whom 
his lot was cast, and there is one well- 
known passage in his poem which shows 
that, in the midst of his despondency, 
the cringing courtier was not entirely 
without spirit. The following lines may 
serve as a translation :— 

Of home and friends and native land bereft, 
Despoiied of all that force can take away, 
One joy I have, one sweet companion leit, 
A poet’s mind that laughs at Cesir’s sway. 

Ovid died at the age of sixty, in the 
tenth year of his exile, a.p. 18. 

It was in the year 58 B.c. that Cicero, 
expecting an adverse vote in the Senate, 
left Rome, and left also his wife Terentia; 
his dauguter Tullia, and his little son 
Marcus. He was then in his forty-ninth 
year. His offence was that during his 
consulship, five years before, on the dis- 
covery of Catiline’s conspiracy, he had 
interpreted too freely the Senate’s com- 
mission to provide for the safety of the 
State, and had ordered the execution 
without trial of five of the conspiratorsa 
For this abuse of power, on the motion 
of his bitterest enemy, he was now called 
to account, and the Senate which he had 
served was made the instrument of his 
punishment. It was not until the middle 
of the following year that he was recalled, 
and his letters during that period show 
him at his weakest. He had no sooner 
taken the dignified course of leaving the 
city peacefully, to spare it the calamity 
of an armed struggle, than he was filled 
with passionate regret that he had not 
tisked a conflict. His letters to his wife 
and children, temperate enough in parts, 
are often broken by lamentation and vain 
self-reproach. The letters to Atticus show 
that at times he suspected his friends, 


-and was ready to stoop to stratagem in 


order to be reconciled to his enemies. If 
he writes a sentence or two with com- 
posure, he is sure to end with a string of 
complaints. In almost the last letter 
that he wrote, a year before his death; 
he speaks thus: “‘I do not forget, in 
all my troubles, how much I owe to philo- 
sophy. Philosophy it is that weans me 
from anxiety, and even arms me against 
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all the attacks of fortune. Follow my 
example. Where there is no evil there 
is no ill.’’ This is well said, but it is with 
wisdom as with courage—it too often 
comes after the event. It nerved Cicero 
to meet his cruel death, but did not sup- 
port him in the misfortunes of his life: 

The failure of philosophy was still more 
marked in the case of Seneca, for he was 
steeped in the doctrine of the Stoics, and 
aspired to the name. The reason for 
his banishment to Corsica is as little 
known as the cause which drove Ovid to 
Tomi. The date of his sentence was the 
year 41 A.p., and he was then about 
forty-eight years .of age. The rocky 
islands of the Mediterranean were crowded 
with political exiles, and Seneca’s lot was 
pitiable indeed. At first he made an 
effort to bear up bravely, and, if the lofty 
tone of the ‘‘ Consolatio ad Helviam 
Matrem’’ had been maintained, the 
statesman-philosopher would have been 
honoured for all time for his patience and 
firmness under adversity. Nothing can 
exceed in dignity and grace the comfort- 
ing words addressed to his mother. The 
happiness denied without he found within. 
Exile was only a change of habitation ; 
never was rock so wild and barren as not 
to be for some time their chosen abode ; 
he had the sky above him to gaze at, and 
his bodily wants were few; disgrace 
could not touch him until ke despised 
himself; let her rise above the weakness 
of a woman’s tears, as she had always been 
superior to the follies of her sex; let her 
find not less delight than before in the 
companionship of those who were left to 
her, and think hopefully and cheerfully 
of her absent son. Two years afterwards 
Seneca wrote another ‘‘ Consolatio.’’ It 
was a letter of condolence with a certain 
Polybius—a freedman advanced to great 
power in the Hmperor’s Court—on the 
death of his brother. It was really in- 
tended to come under Cesar’s eye, and to 
plead with him on the writer’s behalf, 
for in it was penned the most grovelling 


- adulation of the man whose name and 


memory he afterwards covered with hatred 
and contempt. The attempt failed, and 
five more years passed before Seneca was 
recalled to Rome. 
Religion also has failed men in the hour 
of tria , but there can be no doubt that a 
new spirit of endurance came into the 
world under the sign of the Cross. It 
breathes in words like these: ‘‘ I, John, 
was in the isle that is called Patmos for 
the word of God and the testimony of 
Jesus. I was in the spirit on the Lord's 
day *’; “‘ He took bread and gave thanks 
‘to God in presence of them al ’’; 
“* The brethren came to meet us as far 
as the Market of Appius and the Three 
Taverns: whom when Paul saw, he 
thanked God, and took courage’’; ‘‘ The 
things whieh have happened unto me have 
fallen out rather unto the progress of the 
Gospel. Christ is proclaimed; therein 
I rejoice, yea, and willrejoice’’; ‘‘ Brother, 
let me have joy of thee in the Lord: re- 
fresh my heart in Christ’’; ‘* All that 
would live godly in Christ Jesus shall 
suffer persecution.’’ Such are th: scanty 
' yeferences in the first Christian records 
to exile, shipwreck, captivity. Even more 
restrained are the few veiled allusions to 
personal suffering. “‘ Thanks be to God, 


could get through. 


which always leadeth us in triumph in 
Christ’? (a captive behind his car) ; 
“© The word of God is not bound ”’ (chained 
ike the writer’s hand); ‘‘ I am already 
being offered ’’ (poured out as a libation). 
It has been said that the early Christians 
were Stoics without knowing it. It would 
be nearer the truth to say that Chris- 
tianity showed how little Stoicism, by 
comparison, was worth knowing. Macau- 
ay speaks of the cant of Seneca’s philo- 
sophy. It is certainly curious to reflect 
that, whilst the philosopher was meditat- 
ing ‘‘ epigrammatic conceits about the 
evils of luxury, in gardens which moved 
the envy of sovereigns,’’ the Apostle, 
within a stone’s throw, was forgetting all 
his pains, and even liberty itself, in the 
thought that he was ‘‘ the prisoner,’’ not 
of Nero, but-‘‘ of Christ.’’ 


their old homes, and by and by, around 
them came boys and girls as well as sheep 
and lambs. And in their turn the children 
grew up, went away to school and college, 
and came back to help their parents or 
started homes of their own elsewhere ; 
and by the time the youngest boy, Rob, 
was away as third mate of a steamer, 
Grace McIntyre found herself getting on 
in years. But every year that passed 
only mecreased her longing to come back 
on a visit to England to see the dear old 
home country and the few faithful friends 
who were still alive. And now that all 
her children were old enough to look after 
themselves, the opportunity seemed to 
have arrived. So she wrote to her friends 
in London to say by what steamer she was 
sailing, packed up her boxes, and finally 
her husband and one of her daughters 


‘| went down to the port with her to see her 
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THE LOST VOYAGE. 


One thing that helped to reconcile 
Peggy to her fate, and encouraged her in 
the manufacture of pillows was a story 
her mother had told her, which, as far as 
I recollect, for I had heard her mention it 
too, ran as follows :— 

Mrs. McIntyre had gone out to Au- 
stralia with her father and mother when 
she was a girl. They went up country, 
through miles and miles of bush in an ox- 
wagon, took a section of land, and settled 
down to the life of what is called in the 
Colonies a squatter, that is, a sheep-farmer. 
They had their fair share of good fortune 
and bad, winning the former by dint of 
intelligence and hard work, and bearing up 
against the latter, which came chiefly in 
the form of an occasional drought which 
killed off half their sheep and cattle, with 
sturdy patience and perseverance. Grace 
Bakewell, as her name then was, grew up 
with her brothers glorying in the stirring, 
free life of the bush and the farm. Hvery- 
one in the family had a part to play in the 
round of daily duties for which he or she 
was held responsible. Grace was her 
mother’s right hand indoors, where cooking 
and cleaning, making and mending and 
washing gave them almost as much as they 
And then in the even- 
ings, if not too tired or busy, sometimes 
there would be a song with one of her 
brothers, or she would play over an old 
school piece on the piano. Out of doors, 
too, Grace had the sole management of the 
poultry yard, and she had good reason to 
be proud of all her fluffy darlings, her 
straddling geese and gobbling turkeys. 
There was a family of kangaroos in the 
neighbourhood, and, as Mr. Bakewell 
would not allow his boys to hunt these 
timid beasties, which hopped over the 
country like enormous fleas, in dry weather, 
of which there was more than enough, they 
would sometimes venture close up to the 
settlement, and drink from the bucket of 
water which Grace set for them outside 
the paddock fence. But time passed, 
and Grace was discovered by the son of a 
neighbouring squatter. They were mar- 
ried, and started for themselves with a 
sheeprun of their own not far away ircm 


on board. But before starting she thought 
she had better get a new pair of spectacles 
as her sight was not as good as it had been. 
So they called at an optician’s in Sydney, 
and he examined her eyes. Little did she 
dream of the disappointment that awaited 
her. ‘‘ Madam,’’ said the man, ‘‘ your 
eyes are In a very serious condition: The 
sight of one is almost gone, and that of the 
other is rapidly following. I should advise 
you to see a specialist at once.’’ Mrs. 
McIntyre took his advice, but the spe- 
cialist’s opinion only made the prospect 
darker. She had to give up all hope of the 
voyage, went back to her home, and in six 
months she was totally blind. She knew 
it would be so. The doctor had fore- 
warned her that there was no means of 
saving the sight. 

Well, what did she do? She set to 
work at once, while she still had the use 
of one eye, to read and write according 
to the method of the blind, so that by the 
time her sight was completely gone she 
could just fumble out the letters, and was 
fairly well on the way in learning to write. 
This is done by the help of a wooden tablet 
or frame, something like a slate, only full 
of little holes, the letters being formed 
by making rows of dents in the page 
by pushing it with a small instrument 
into the holes. To read it the paper has to 
be turned over, and then the dents are feit 
as raised dots. Mrs. McIntyre pers2vered 
and in course of time was able to prick out 
the words rapidly. Then she determined 
to put her newly acquired art to good 
service. Shegwould translate a book into 
the blind lettering, so that others who were 
afflicted like herself could read it with 
their fingers. So her husband or one of 
her children, or occasionally a friend would. 
give her her writing frame and paper, and 
then sit slowly reading from the book 
at which she was working. Word by word, 
line by line, and page by page, she tran- 
scribed it into blind characters, until the 
whole book was done. For years she has 
been thus working away steadily at her 
beneficent task, during which time she 
has turned no less than a hundred books 
into the lettering which the blind can read. 
This is the way that blind Grace McIntyre 
became sight to the blind, feeling with her 
fingers, when her eyes had failed her for 
travelling, a track that others could follow 
into the many strange and beautiful lands 


of the world of books. 
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LONDON, FEBRUARY 25, 1905. 


MORE LIFE, AND FULLER. 


We have long been accustomed to hear 
it said, with somewhat wearisome itera- 
tion, that our churches are cold and dead, 
and that we have no Gospel, and there- 
fore, of course, must die. For three 
generations at least, and probably a 
great deal longer than that, candid 
friends, the wish being father to the 
thought, have gone about saying this, 
and yet, somehow, it does not prove to 
be true. There is an obstinate stirring 
of vitality in what some people would 
like to believe are the dry bones of 
Unitarianism; the churches, with their 
great inheritance of freedom, still are 
here, and people still gather in them to 
worship in spirit and in truth. And 
when it is said that a Unitarian cannot 
have a Gospel or be a Christian in any 
vital sense, or help his brethren in the 
crises of supreme mortal need, one wonders 
what these talkers have known of the 
hidden life of earnest Unitarians through- 
out these generations. One remembers 
faces of the aged long ago, and in these 
last days, which in the evening time 
were radiant with heavenly hope, and 
on which there ultimately came to ‘est 
the sure impress of Divine peace. One 
remembers strong men ard _ devoted 
women, who bore the bueden and the 
heat through long years of honourable 
service, with a noble integrity doing the 
world’s work, ministering quietly, un- 
se'fishly to its pathetic needs, strong in 
fidelity to truth and in unwavering faith 
in the Divine kingdom to be established in 
our midst; when the working day was 
over, content to be led wherever the 
Divine purpose might appoint, with no 
fear of death, but with earnest expecta- 
tion and the calmness of a beautiful 
trust. This we have seen even when 
death came through the agony of suffer- 
ing, and long, silent martyrdom; there 
has b<en victory of faith and love won- 
derful to se2, tokens of Divine benedic- 
tion, manifest even in the midst of agony, 
and the deep assurance of life stronger 
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than death: Remembering sich lives 
nurtured in our homes of faith from one 
generation to another, see:ng ‘what con- 
flict there has been for righteousness, 
what purity of soul won through grievous 
trial, what wrestling with temptation, 
what gracious helpfulness to lift men and 
women out of t'.e baseness and foulness 
of degraded life, one wonders at tie 
fatuity of the prejudice which can as:zert 
that Unitarians have no Gospel, and no 
vital power to overcome evil with gocd. 

True, we have our own thought of the 
Divine compassion and the Eternal Good- 
ness, and of the methods by which Gop 
leads His children up to nobler life; 
but we affirm that our thoight is in the 
true line of Christian insight and in 
perfect harmony with the Masrrr’s spirit. 
We do not want a new Gospel, for the old 
is completely satisfying to every human 
need. What we want is to enter more 
completely into its spirit and realise that 
it belongs to our present life as it is in 
the world to-day, as it grows with growing 
knowledge and an enlarged conception of 
the Universe of Gop. It is not the Gospel 
as the creeds of the Churches, commonly 
called orthodox, have attempted to 
interpret it, but as it was in the heart of 
Jesus—the Gospel of human fellowship, 
that hungers after righteousness and would 
be pure in heart, the Gospel of hope and 
confidence, whether in life or death, in 
the Farurr’s constant care and perfect 
love. 

We long for a revival of religious life, 
a deepening of faith, a strengthening of 
the hands which would help and heal, a 
perfecting of the love that shall have the 
victory over all evil. Such ‘a revival 
must come, not by any forced excitement, 
but by the quiet ways of the Spirit, in the 
ordered growth of faithful life, and the 
unfolding of true affection; even as now 
the earth is being led silently but surely 
in the way cf Gonp’s faithfulness to the 
great revival of the spring. The days 
lengthen, the sun gilns more power, once 
more love is victorious, and allthe earth 
will rejoice in the fulness of life: Why 
should there not be now a revival of such 
life in our churches, through the power 
of vital religion unfolded in the hearts of 
faithful men and women, and the children 
who are growing up to rejoice with them 2 

The way of faithfulness for us is in a 
stronger hold upon righteousness, which we 
know to be of Gop, wherever duty leads 
and calls us to serve or to endure, seeking 
to be more true and brave, seeking 
for the fuller vision, waiting stead- 
fastly and humbly for that joy which 
is of the Lorp. Rightcousness first is 
for ever the great word ‘of the coming 
Kingdom ; righteousness which works and 
is perfected in love, that is the truth which 
every Christian knows. We are pledged 


to life, and true life is only by that ay 
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Revival, renewal, increase of a strong and 
joyous faith in our religion will come as we 
stand together in true comradeship, 
acknowledging our strevgth to be in the 
righteousness of Gop, our life and service 
in His world. We shall be brought 
nearer to Him as we face every problem 
of our life with a new earnestness, with 
the joy of atrue fellowship, strengthening 
one another, bearing the burdens of the 
weary and heavy laden, seekiag to rouse 
the indifferent, to shame the recreant, to 
lift up the fallen. We are to enter into 
the glory of a true manly life, brave, pure, 
tender and carnest, doing the world’s 
honest work, striving for a better order- 
ing of the world’s affairs, because it is 
Gop’s world and His Kingdom is to come, 
This ideal touches our life at every 
point. It is concerned with the shaping 
of character, the casting out of evil, 
victory over sordid vice and reckless 
passion. It is concerned with the unfold- 
ing of the graces of life, making all things 
beautiful in the homes where the children 
may be glad, healing the wounds of those 
who are hurt by the wor'd’s unkindness, 
making an end of oppression and wrong. 
And it is concerned with every effort of 
social reform, of national amelioration , 
and international peace and gocdwill. 
Earnest men have different theories of — 
how the betterment is to be attained. 
What is essential to religion and to a 
revival of its power is, that men should 
be convinced that these things are its 
concern, and their concern above all, 
because this is Gop’s world, and they are 
bound to search out Gop’s way of right- 
ing its wrongs and bringing harmony and 
true well-being to all alike. 

If we give to social effort its true place 
at the very heart of our religion, side by 
side with the discipline of character, we 
shall have gone a long way towards pre- 
paring for that great revival in the 
spiritual life with Gop, for which we long, 
and which can come to us ony by the 
Grace Divine. 

When we have set ourselves so to pre- 
pare the way, and, when we look into one 
another’s faces, know that we are pledged 
to that great endeavour, and even with 
passionate fidelity mean to keep our hold 
upon that righteousness in which alone 
we can be strong, making our life our 
religion and our earnest prayer to Gop, 
then there will be a deeper purpose and a 
new spirit in our common worship. There 
we shall have the living testimony of the 
prophets of old and of the word of Jesus 
in his beatitudes, the grace of his spirit, 
the fellowship of his love and of his 
prayer to the Faruer of us all. With him, 
surely, his life was his religion, and it is 
for us the great reality, as he is the great 
Chief of faithful souls, In our work and 
in our p ayer we find it true; and as we 
gather in the freedom of the spirit for 
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common worship in the Church we rejoice 
in that great communion of the seen and 
unseen, and know that we in our day and 
generation are to live and labour as the 
Master did, to give ourselves for the 
brethren’s sake, and to be faithful unto 


‘death. 


Through this testimony cf our faith the 
cleat daylight of the modern world glows 
with rich light of the spirit, in which is 
the eternal truth. Wehave but to be 
faithful to the duties of our own day, in 
humble, fearless service, patient, eager, 
and strenuous, asking only that we may 
do out work as Gop appoints it, in» His 
love and fear, loving the brethren with a 
frank, rejoicing love, and we shall find that 
the Grace Divine adds beauty and a great 
joy to our lot. Then comes the opening 
vision of the greater glory, the renewal of 
life, the strong and true revival of religion, 
which shall put to shame our days of little 
faith, and briog blessing to the world 


_beyond all that we had dared to hope. 


MARTINEAU CENTENARY CELE- 
BRATION AT NORWICH. 


Srr,—Will you kindly allow us through 
your columns to give preliminary notice 
that the congregation of the Octagon 
Chapel desire to celebrate worthily in his 
native city the centenary of the birth of 
Dr. Martineau, on Good Friday, April 21, 
and on Waster Sunday, April 23. We 


hope that, Dr. Drummcnd will preach at. 


the service to be held on Good Friday 
morning, and that the Revs. P. M. Higzin- 
son, J. Estlin Carpenter, C. B. Upton, W. 
€. Bowie, V. D. Davis, W.G. Tarrant, Dr. 
Blake Odgers, Mr. David Martineau, and 
others will take part in the subsequent 
proceedings. On Haster Sunday the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed will conduct one of the 
services. Representatives of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian and the Sunday 
School Associations will be present, and 


we trust that all the district societies will 


send delegates. Our hospitality is limited, 
but we offer enteitainment to all minis- 
terial delegates of associations. There are 
several good hotels in the city at reason- 
able prices, particulars of which, with the 
programme of proceedings (as soon as 
ready), will be sent to any addrees on 
application to the Secretary. 


Aurrep Hatz, Minister ; 
W.H.Scort, Chairman ; 
' A.M. Srevens, 
55, Magdalen-street, Norwich, 
Secretary. 


We shall publish next week an article 
on “Richard Acland Armstrong: Social 
Reformer,” by Sir Edward Russell, editor 
of the Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury. 
Sir Edward Russell writes from int’mate 
knowledge of the great effort for the 
cleansing of the city of Liverpool, in 
which Mr. Armstrong took so decisive a 
part, and his article is a tribute for which 
many friends will be grateful. To avoid 
disappointment orders for extra copies of 
the paper should be sent in at once. 


MEMORIAL TO DR. AND MRS. 
BROOKE HERFORD. 


THE memorial brass to Dr. and Mrs. 
Brooke Herford, which has been placed in 
the Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, by 
the congregation, was dedicated and un- 
veiled by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed at the 
close of the service last Sunday morning. 
There was a very large and representative 
congregation, and the service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Henry Gow. 

The memorial, which is placed on the 
wall of the chapel facing the congregation, 
to the right of the chancel, is a very 
beautiful piece of work in repoussé toned 
brass, by Mr. George Wragge, of Man- 
chester. The upper part of the oblong is 
decorated with foliage, surrounding a 
symbolic cross, and below is the inscrip- 
tion, ending with a sentence: of Dr. 
Herford’s own, The whole surface cf 
the brass is raised, and surrounded by 
a decorated border, and the lettering is 
very skilfully wrought so as to be eas y 
legible. The inscription is as follows : — 


IN MEMORY OF 
BROOKE HERFORD D.D. 
FRom 1802 ro 1901 MINISTER 
OF THIS CONGREGATION 
BORN 1830 DIED 1903 
AND oF HANNAH BIs WIFE 
DAUGHTER OF WM. HANKINSON 
BORN 1823 piEep 1901 


LET US LIVE AND WORK 
WITH OUR FACES EVER 
TOWARDS THE LIGHT. 


Ber 


The service, which began wth te 
opening address and. prayer from Dr. 
Martineau’s ‘‘ Ninth Service,” included as 
lessons Psalms xev. and xcvi., and Romans 
xil. This latter was also the subject of 
Mr. Gow’s sermon, the text being, “ Not 
slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord’’ (Rom. xii. 11).- 

After dwelling on the ‘consecrated 
common-sense ’’ of this chapter, which he 
regarded, with Rom. viii. and I. Cor. xiii., 
as among the greatest of St. Paul’s utter- 
ances, Mr. Gow concluded as fol'ows: 

“T have dwelt at length upon this chap- 
ter of Paul’s, because 1t reminds me so 
continually of the man who is in all our 
thoughts to-day. There was such keen, 
practical insight into human nature, such 
strong business faculty, sech a religious 
love of order and neatnes;, such a gift of 
showing mercy with cheerfulness, such a 
quiet, inexhaustible humour, finding 
something to smile at even in his own 
weakness and pain; such a note of reality 
in everything he said, and behind and 
within it all such a deep and noble faith 
in God. It is not for me to speak now of 
him in any detail, nor of her who was so 
true a helpmeet and a friend, and who is 
united with himin your affection and 
your gratitude. They were both strenuous 
workers, equally faithful and deveted, in 
small things as in great, lovers of simplicity 
and tri th, rejoicing in life, and not afraid 
of death. The love of God and man was 
the source of their happiness and power ; 
it cousecrated the commonplace, it gave 
courage and cheer in the darkest passages 
of life, it made beautiful their home, it 
kindled the affection and reverence of 
friends. When we think of them, we feel 
how truly they are described by Paul’s 


noble words, ‘Not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.’” 

At the conclusion of the sermon, the 
annual collection for the London Domestic 
Missions was made, and meanwhile “O 
rest in the Lord” was beautifully sung by 
a member of the choir. 

Mr. Watrer Batty, speaking from 
the chancel steps, then gave a_ brief 
address, referring to the simplicity of the 
inscription as most in accordance with 
what Dr. and Mrs. Herford would have 
wished, and saying that while they needed 
no outward memorial of their friends, 
they would yet be glad to have always 
before them there such a visible sign of 
the feeling that was in the'r hearts, while 
for those who came after them, it would 
serve to keep those names in perpetual. 
remembrance. He read the inscription, 
and, on behalf of the congregation, asked 
the Rev. Philip Wicksteed, as an old and 
intimate friend, and the writer of the 
memoir in the last volume of Dr. Herford’s 
sermons, to unveil the memorial. 


Rey. P. H. WicxstEEpD’s ADDRESS. 


Mr. Wicksteed then gave the following 
address :— 

This memorial is one of a now large 
number that deepen and sweeten the 
associaticns of this place of worship. To 
almost all who are here, perhaps, there 
will be some personal reminiscences con- 
nected with the memorial windows and 
reliefs that are around us, associations 
with the early promise of a friend, unful- 
filled in the concrete performance of life, 
because cut off hy death, but still living 
and working in our hearts; or with strong 
and earnest lives that bore the burden 
and heat of the day; keen _intelli- 
gence ; beauty and grace; companionship 
long cherished and never to be forgotten. 
But there is one monument, in particular, 
that will be in all our thoughts to-day 
in connection with the one I am to unveil. 
It is that to Brooke Herford’s predecessor, 
Dr. Sadler. There may be many here 
whose memory gocs back with mine to 
the days, some 40 or 50 years ago, when 
as boys, they strolled on a Sunday over 
what were then the Shepherd’s Fields, 
from Adelaide-road to the Sunday service 
here, where the pastor led his flock by the 
still waters and through the green pastures 
of the Lo:d, and gave them the sense of 
Sunday peace and conse ration. 

There may be many who as girls were 
taught’ by him to love the poetry per- 
haps of Milton or Wordsworth, or to 
understand those utterances of Paul, of 
which we have heard once more this 
morning. His gentle shepherding bore 
fruit in many hves, and gathered and 
fostered the communal sense of worship 
here; and this chapel itself is his monu- 
ment. A certain saying of his will lead 
us to the subject which is more directly 
in our thoughts to-day. He once came 
down when I wags minister at Little 
Portland street to give a paper at our 
Congregational Society on the older 
London ministers, who were only a 
tradition to us. Ue laid stress on the 
fact that although opinions had greatly 
changed since he first knew the London 
ministers, yet the men of those days 
were not a whit behind the frowardest 
representative of the later generations in 
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the firmness of their grasp of the principles 
of freedom of thought and religious 
liberty. “In fact, they were by no means 
the fossils we were apt to imagine them. 
For, he added, though “we al) of us know 
that our ancestors are dead, we do not 
always remember that they were not dead 
when they were alive.” 

No! They were not dead when they were 
alive ; and there is no fear, I think, so 
long as any memory or tradition of Brooke 
Herford lasts, that anyone will think that 
he was dead when he was alive. Nay, for 
he is alive still, more living in the lives 
of mavy of us than the people who walk 
about, and “eat, and drink, axd sleep, 
and put on clothes.” 

His elder brother, who is still with us, 
remembers how, when they both were 
young, they were taking an open-air 
service together, and Brooke gave out 
the two opening lines of a long metre 
hymn, but someone started it to a 
common metie tune. How they got 
through the first two lines I do not know; 
but from that point onward Brooke gave 
out the hymn two lines at a time, but, by 
extemporised changes and omissions, turned 
it as he went along into common metre, 
to his brother’s amazement and admira- 
tion—not unmingled with the feeling that 
it was all a piece of audacious eftrontery! 
But now, after sixty years, I suppose, his 
mind goes back to this trivial incident as 
to a type of the ready mastery with 
which this man handled life; for he was 
alive, and everything he touched lived. 
The hymn itself became a living organism, 
and shaped itself to its environment, in 
his hands. It was not a lifeless property 
but a living ally. No doukt Brooke 
himse’f keenly enjoyed the performance, 
for he retained in manhood a, freshness of 
childlike wonder and delight in his own ex- 
periences, resources, and discoveries. Iam 
reminded ,how once, not far from here, a 
number of little scholars were constructing 
a cunning apparatus for measuring and 
adding up the angles of a triangle. Each 
child had drawn a triangle for himself, and 
all were of different forms. The first child 
added up the angles of his triangle, and 
found that altogether they took him just 
half round a circle; then the next tried 
his, with the same result ; then, gradually, 
amid growing excitement, they came to 
suspect that tiis was a universal property 
of triangles, and one cried out: “If it is, 
we shall have found a truth!” 

Now Brooke Herford was a child, in the 
best sense, all his life; and, as he read 
and thought and lived, he was always 
“finding truths,” as fresh as if they had 
never been found before, and, week by 
week, he came here and entered the pul- 
pit, having ‘found a truth,” and giving it 
forth with the flash of wonder and delight 
of childhood. It was this sense of the 
freshness of life—a new discovery day by 
day and week by week—that gave that 
intensity to his personality which makes 
him still alive. And this same vitality 
gave unity to all his moods and 
all his doings. There was no “dead 
wood’’ in his branches. There was 
nothing that went on of itself by tradition 
and had ceased to draw upon his vital 
forces for its nourishment; and so there 
was no side of his character that could 
mar the context by inappropriate in- 


Mr. Wicksteed, then repeating the 
memorial words, ‘Let us live and work 
with: our faces ever towards the light,’ 
unveiled the brass, and the service con- 
cluded with the singing of Bishop Mant’s 
hymn : 

For all thy saints, O Lord, 
Who strove in thee to live, 
Who followed thee, obeyed and loved, 
Oar grateful hymn receive. : 
* * * Qi 


For this thy name we bless, 
And humbly pray that we 

May follow them in holiness, 
And live and die in Thee. 


trusion when some other side of it was on 
show. His humour, his shrewdness, his 
-common sense, his knowledge of the world 
and his moderation and dislike of any- 
thing overstrained were not intruders in 
the pulpit, that needed an apology if 
they appeared there; and his earnest- 
ness, his sense of the weight and magnitude 
of the issues of moral choice, his cheerful 
devoutness and his zeal for righteousness 
were not intruders in his undress, easy 
intercourse, in his holiday-making, and 
his over-flowing fun. They were not 
things alien fom the temper of the 
moment that had to be fetched when 
wanted. They were there all the time. 
He never had to escape from his religion 
in order to give it a rest, or to indulge 
his irresponsible whims without being 
watched. It would never in his most un- 
guarded hours have seemed strange to 
him or haye needed an effort or a wrench 
to pour out the feelings of the moment in 
prayer or thanksgiving. This mutual inter- 
penetration of his religion and the whole 
range of a life that was sensitive at every 
point, stands as hig great characteristic. 

Indeed I cannot keep my mind jromthat 
most beautiful of the Transformations re- 
corded by Ovid, in which he tells how 
Jupiter and Mercury came to earth, and 
found no hospitality in the abodes of the 
wealthy; but the peasants Baucis and 
Philemon gave them of the simple fare 
they had, and entertained deities unawares. 
The gods led out the peasants, and showed 
them the plain, with all its inhospitable 
dwellings overwhelmed in a great flood, 
but their own little cottage stood on an 
eminence transformed into a temple. And 
when the gods asked them what gilt they 
would have, they begged to be the 
priest and priestess of the temple, and 
that they might die together on the same 
day. So they were priest and priestess in 
the temple which their own simplicity and 
tenderness, their frank acceptance of the 
daily burdens, duties, and opportunities of 
life, and cultivation of its graces, had 
made into a shrine. Their cottage had 
become their temple and then their temple 
became their home, and it was granted 
them to “ grow aged together” and to die 
on the same day. So Brooke and Hannah 
Herford, in their days of poverty and 
struggle, made their severe sarrovndings 
gracious with cheerful hospitality and love, 
and filled their lives with a spirit that 
gave it a beauty above that of luxury or 
art. They made their cottage their temple, 
and their temple remained their home. 

And if the prayer of Baucis and Phile- 
mon was not fulfilled to the letter for 
them, if there was a period of separation, 
yet it was not long. Happy are they 
who came so near to the fulfilment of 
that prayer; and whose names are in- 
evitably and inseparably united as are 
theirs. 

But their true memorial must be built 
in the lives of men, and most of all 
in yours. Yours be it to say to them, 
not with lip, but with life: ‘‘We are 
your epistle, written in our hearts, known 
and read of all men, manifestly declared 
to be the Epistle of Christ, ministered by 
you, written not with ink but with the 
Spirit of the living God, not in tables of 
stone, but in tables that are hearts of 
flesh,’ % 


THE WILL TO BELIEVE AND THE 
DUTY TO DOUBT, 
II. 


We have found a sharp antagonism 
between two opinions on the subject of 
our right to believe. On the one hand, 
there was Clifford’s view, which may be 
summed up as follows :—‘*, Believe nothing 
and keep your mind in suspense for ever, 
rather than, by closing it on insufficient 
evidence, run the awful risk of believing 
what is not true.’’ This is the expression 
of an emotional mood, and one which (be 
it deliberately said) is in the highest degree 
fantastic and absurd. It is clear that 
there are whole groups of beliefs which are 
inevitable beliefs, wanting which we should 
become dangerous lunatics, and yet these 
beliefs cannot be proved—it by ‘‘ proof \ 
we mean what Clifford and the *‘ Ration- 
alists’’ seem to mean—verification by 
scientific observation. The other critic, 
whom we quoted fully, allows that there 
are legitimate beliefs which cannot be 
proved, remarking that “‘ Reason cannot 
communicate validity to all beliefs, for 
reason itself rests upon certain beliefs.’* 
But we need not dwell on this, for we 
grant that religion is not one of these 
natural, instinctive, and imevitable beliets ; 
and it is the bearing of Professor James’s 
view on religious belief that we wish to 
consider. 
We shall find a way to the inner meaning 
of his contention if we first consider what 
the work of science really is. Science 
consists in nothing else than the discovery 
of what exists in the material world ; bare 
facts, in the sense of actual events in 
space and time, are the only things she 
cares about, and she seeks to add fact to 
fact for ever. And by means of the facts 
that she discovers she can correct—or, 
rather, give us the means of correcting— 
false beliefs. To these two things she is 
strictly limited so long as she remains 
science and does not change into something 
else—first, the infinite ascertainment of 
fact, and, next, the criticism of error. 
From the nature of the case she cannot 
estimate the goodness or badness of any 
facts which she discovers; all that she 
requires is that they be shown to be 
facts. Her findings may indeed be turned 
to practical purposes, good or bad; she is 
ready to help all purposes, but knows 
nothing of their goodness or badness. 
Her results may be employed equally to 
save life and to destroy; but scientific 
observation cannot prove that life is any | 
good, and it cannot proye that life is not 
any good. Science has discovered evolu- 
tion and its natural causes; but she 
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cannot show that evolution is any good or 
the reverse. It is possible that one day 
science will enable men, if they desire, to 
live in an earthly paradise from which 
pain and everything inconvenient is  re- 
moved; it is also possible that one day 
science may find out enough about the 
constitution of matter to enable men, if 
they desire, to blow the whole universe 
(including themselves) to atoms, and to 
disintegrate the very atoms into their 
component electric forces; but science 
cannot demonstrate that the one desire 
would be any worse or better than the 
other. We have risked labouring this 
point too much, for it is one of immense 
importance ; in the light of it, numerous 
pretentious theories, claiming to be ‘‘ scien- 
tific,’’ will collapse like a burst balloon. 

Such theories assume as scientific facts 
that, for example, the process of natural 
evolution is good, or that the stability of 
society is good, or that the increase of 
human life is good; or that the happiness 
of the greatest- number is good; but if a 
man chooses to deny any of these state- 
ments there is not a word, from the 
merely scientific point of view, to be 
said against him. 

' These statements may betrue, but their 
truth cannot be established by science 
alone. 

We are therefore driven to the following 
conclusion :—If you say that scientific 
evidence is the only evidence, you have, 
of course, disposed of religion, for religion 
always looks beyond the visible world ; 
but you have done something more—you 
have dissolved all morality into chaos. 

This contention is a familiar one in 
modern philosophy, which in part devotes 
itself to the search for a wider notion of 
evidence, and tries to set us free from the 
impasse in which physical science, by 
itself, leaves us. This kind of inquiry is 
usually called the ‘‘ Theory of Know- 
ledge.’’ At this point the originality of 
Mr. James’s position, and also its strength 
and its weakness, appear. Professedly 
abandoning the path marked out by the 
majority. of modern philosophers, he 
strikes out a new path, and maintains that 
we have a right to believe at our own risk 
any hypothesis which is beyond the range 
of science to verify, and at the same time 
is ““ live ’’ enough to tempt our will. We 
are to believe it (of course with the com- 
plete belief which includes readiness to act) 
and take the consequences. 

We must fully grant to the author that 
to wait for scientific evidence is absurd, as 
we have seen; but, whatever be the kind 


of evidence to be ‘expected, it is almost | 


equally irrational merely to wait for it. 
Consider, for instance, the essentials of 
religious belief, which are, in brief, as 
follows :—There is an Unseen which is not 
merely an Ji, but a Thou, caring for the 
things that are best, and recognising us in 
our struggle for those things; and, for 
this reason, life is worth living. The 
agnostic rule for truth-seeking, if it means 
anything, means that we are not to believe 
until some kind of evidence which will 
literally compel belief is produced, and for 
such evidence we are to wait; we are to 
be passive resisters until the evidence itself 
takes us. Now, suppose, first, that the 
religious hypothesis is really true, and, 
next, that she evidence for it is of such a 


kind that we cannot even understand it 
unless we meet it sympathetically, or, as 
it were, go to meet it halfway. In these 
circumstances, the ‘‘ passive resistance ’ 

mood would efiectually prevent us trom 
ever recognising the truth. ‘‘ A rule of 
thinking which would absolutely prevent 
me from acknowledging certain kinds of 
truth if those kinds of truth were really 
there is an irrational rule.’’ 


We believe that as we cannot remain 
mentally stagnant like a pool, our minds 
must, on the whole, be tending in one of 
two directions—in the direction of wanting 
to believe in God ox in the direction of 
wanting to disbelieve in Him. We may 
try hard to halt between two opinicns. We 
may dismiss the whole subject from our 
minds (as we think), or we may incline 
now one way, now another ; but there can 
be no dovbt that the general drift will be 
either towards a mood in which belief 
seems desirable or towards one in which 
belief seems undesirable. In the former 
case we are open to conviction, for we are 
ready to go to meet the evidence ; in the 
other case there is no evidence which 
would convince. The ‘* rationalist ’’ in- 
sists that the desirability or undesirability 
of the belief has nothing to do with the 
question, which i This is 
what we call the ‘* passive resistance ’’ 
mood. It resembles a fraudulent com- 
mercial company, promising to pay on the 
strength of mines that do not exist. The 
passive resister professes to be ready to 
believe when ev.dence is produced, al- 
though he knows perfectly well that there 
is no evidence which could ever make him 
believe. 


The first question, then, in discussing 
what we call ‘‘ the existence of God ’’ is 
do you want it to be true? If you do not, 
then all discussion is useless. 


We may also go with the author when he 
urges that faith, in the case of things 
dependent on otr own personal action, 
may bring forth its own verification. 
Thus, by trusting in another person, we 
may beget trustworthiness in him; by 
believing in our own moral responsibility, 
we actually become more conscientious ; 
by believing that we are able to overcome 
some difficulty, we are actually helped to 
conquer it. According to an illustration 
of which Mr. James is rather fond, ‘‘ sup- 
pose that you are climbing a mountain, 
and have worked yourselt into a position 
from which the only escape is by a terrible 
leap, have faith that you can successfully 
make it, and your feet are nerved to its 
accomplishment ; mistrust yourself, and 
you will hesitate so long that at last, all 
unstrung and trembling, and launching 
yourself in a moment of despair, you roll 
in the abyss.’’ In such cases faith and 
want of faith verify themselves corres- 
pondingly. The principle that faith in an 
uncertified result can make the result come 
true is most clearly applicable to the great 
question of life’s worth. ‘‘ Optimism and 
Pessimism are definitions of the world. 
Our own reactions on the world, small as 
they are in bulk, are integral parts of the 
whole thing, and necessarily help to 
determine the definition.’’ ‘* This life zs 
worth living, we can say, since it is what 
we make it, from the moral point of view ; 
and we are determined to make it from 


that point of view, so far as we have any- 
thing to do with it, a success.”’ 

Mr. James further urges that faith in 
the worth of life cannot long survive if we 
regard this world with all its riddles as the 
ultematum. ‘* Our faith in an invisible 
order is what inspires those efforts, and 
that patience which make this visible 
order good for moral men ; our faith in the 
seen world’s goodness (goodness now mean- 
ing fitness for successful moral and religious 
life) has verified itself by leaning on our 
faith in the unseen world.’’ He then 
raises the final and supreme question of 
whether or how our jaith in the unseen 
world verifies itself. It is here, we believe, 
that his case, as he states it, breaks down. 
** Faith in a fact helps to create the fact,’” 
he tells us. True, we reply, of facts 
dependent on our own personal action, but 
not of other things. The qualification ig 
indeed suggested by Mr. James himself. 
And the whole motive of the belief in an 
unseen order is that there may be an order 
—or a world—which is better than ours, 
and yet is not dependent on our own personal 
wills. A God created by our faith in Him 
is nothing but the shadow of ourselves. 

It remains to ask whether the author’s 
more general principle—that we have a 
right to believe at our own risk and take 
the consequences—is of any avail here. 

S. He Me 
(To be continued.) 


RELIGIOUS FORCES OF THE 
METROPOLIS, 


“REVIVALISM” AT THE ALBERT 
HALL. 

After watching closely, for some time 
past, the various newspaper accounts of 
the Torrey- Alexander mission, some 
friendjy and come the reverse, I have 
been visiting the ‘ Revival” for myself, 
so as to be able to speak with more 
accuracy of its men, methcds, temper, 
and possible results. My standpoint is, 
of course, that of a Unitarian, but of a 
Unitarian who welcomes any and every 
revival of true religious emotion and 
resolve; grieving most at the langour 
and indifference which scem to have 
been lying like a blight upon the 
churches, and perceiving clearly that 
mere intellectualism is not of itself 
sufficient to set the heart of th’s great 
city aflame again, or bring healing for 
its woes. 

It sis needless for me to. cover the 
ground again which has been covered in 
your columns by the able contributions of 
the Revs. E. P. Barrow and G. Critchley. 
They speak out cf a wide experience, and 
do well to point out the dangers of ex- 
cessive stimulus, the frequent instability 
of the emotions of crowds, the hi-toric 
perils of religious “ mafficking,” and the 
folly of theological reaction, masquerading 
in the garments of “revivalism.” I am 
bound = say that my own observation com- 
pels me to attach weight to their warnings. 
The Torrey-Alexander mission is beng 
“run” by that section of the churches which 
is nearly always opposed to intellectual, and 

usually to social and political, progress: 
Misunderstanding the reference ‘of Jesus 
to the revelations which come to “ babes,” 
these worthy but dangerous folk make 
a virtue of ignorance, and in the name 
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of “Truth ’’ scout the evidence alike of 
knowledge and experience. Though there 
is a better translation of the scriptures, 
they will by preference use the worse. 
Though the historicity of the discourses of 
Jesus in the Fourth Gospel is notoriously 
doubtful, they will use them habitually 
without comment,as the proof-texts of their 
dogmatic assertions. They turn the religion 
of Jesus into a religion about Jesus, with- 
out a word of scruple or explanation. 
There is no mention (save by way of 
abuse) of the other great religions of man- 
kind, or of how the best that is in them 
may be brought into line with the heart 
of the Christian faith, and thus an approxi- 
mation toa World-Religion be found. These 
higher unities of thought and aspiration 
do not appear to come within the pur- 
view of the machine-evangelists. Through- 
out the whole of their preaching there is a 
‘mischievous antinomy between “faith ’’ 
and reason—the old seedbed, this, of half 
theirreligion in theworld. A discredited 
doctrine of the Atonement and an effete 
doctrine of Scriptural infallibility are pre- 
sented naively, as though they were self- 
evident truths which grew on every tree. 
Just as the Romanist worships the 
feminine attributes of God in the Virgin 
so does the Revivalist in the person of 
Jesus. The Divine Being Himself recedes 
in this system to an unreachable distance, 
being almost lost in the illimitakle inane. 
The only prayer that avails is prayer 
offered ‘‘ through” or ‘‘in the name of ’ 
Jesus. Here we have the old, bad 
system of salvation by formula — a 
formula, moreover, which excludes the 
majority ofthe human race. For thorough- 
going infidelity and agnosticism, ‘‘ Revival ” 
theology would be hard to beat! We 
-Unitarians can serve our time, I think, 
by witnessing against this obfusca- 
tion. 

Revival of what ? we can ask. Of de- 
caying dogma, or of living religion? Of 
the authority of the Dead-Hard in 
anc:ent systems? or of the authority of 
the voice of the living God, interpreted 
by to-day’s reason and conscience ? 

But there is more than th's to be said, 
if we would truthfully represent the 
emotions of the thousands who daily crowd 
to these great a semblies from distant cor- 
ners of the metropolis. Many, doubtless, 
as of old, come to see what is really a 
“reed shaken by the wind”—a theology 
shaken by knowledge, pretending to a 
vita'ity which it has not. Others, doubt- 
less, represent the insatiable curiosity and 
unquenchable thirst for sensationalism, a 
new thrill, which is a part of the Cockney 
temperament. Taey come here just as 
they would go to the Hippodrome. the 
Palace, or the Coliseum, to ‘see the latest 
** stars,’? whose performances are in every 
mouth. To them it is simply a new and 
unfamiliar piece that is being staged, ina 
gigantic theatre, with practised actors and 
supers, with the excitement of a music- 
hall, a public confessional and a police- 
court rolled into one. But Iam convinced 
that, at bottom, there is a depos:t of 
something nobler and mere august than 
this ; a great human need which is, as yet, 
unsatisfied ; a longing for the betterment 
of Society and Self; a soul-weariness 
begotten of a too close contact with the 
world ; and an appeal against the tyranny 


of godless habit to the tribunal of aspira- 
tion, hope, and love. 

Of the two men who have control of 
the “‘ Revival’’ so much has been written 
that I need not speak of them at length. 
Tam inclined for my own part to agree 
with a writer in the Christian World, 
that the singing evangelist ‘‘ brings to the 
Torrey-Alexander partnership the larger 
proportion of working capital.” His own 
voice is clear, strong, and agreeable; and 
when singing by himself he gives to the 
words their proper accent of emotion and 
full religious significance. He isa masterly 
conductor; and he.made the impression 
on me of a lovable and ingenuous nature. 
Of Dr. Torrey I regret that I cannot speak 
in similar terms. His voice is harsh and 
unmusical, his accent atrocious. He 
neither reasons nor persuades, but dogma- 
tises with thundering reiteration. Ninety 
per cent. of the audience, I shou'd say, is 
composed either of regular church and 
chapel-goers, or of the merely curious, 
whese name in London is legion. 

The preacher either does not understand, 
or does not wish his hearers to understand, 
any other mes.age or point of view, any 
other way of “ getting to heaven,’’ except 
his own. His prayers jar upon the ear 
with their crudeness of phrasing and 
Yankee peculiarity of tone. At the close 
of his address he calls for ‘‘ confessions of 
Christ”? in a method for all the world like 
that of an auctioneer inviting bids for a 
property he has just beencryingup. Force 
there is, beyond question; but it must be 
marred, for many, by a certain comnmon- 
ness of manner and matter, a too insistent 
dogmatism, and the absence of that large 
catholicity of temper and outlook which 
disarms criticism and woos assent. Salva- 
tion by hustling is a process, assuredly, 
which does not appeal to all. Yet that 


there is no ‘‘soul of goodness” in this: 


much-trumpeted ‘“‘ Revival” I should be 
reluctant, indeed, to say. {Let me try to 
disengage, in conclusion, some elements of 
its usefulness and attraction. 

(1) Londoners have become accustomed, 
in recent years, to Imperial pageantry 
and display; and that is an appetite 
that grows with what it feeds upon. Yet 
religious efforts have been somewhat under 
a cloud, and their harvesting has been 
relatively small: I fancy the churches 
are beginning to be ashamed of their 
supineness, and are not sorry to have the 
chance of a grand “‘march-out” in the 
heart of the pleasure-loving and indifferent 
West-end. Many workers will feel heartened 
at. the spectacle of an audience gathered 
twice daily, far exceeding in numbers that 
of the greatest theatre or music hall in 
London, for the purpose of religious 
exercise. An occasional rally in force 
gives courage and confidence to the 
weakening and languid, whatever its effect 
on “the enemy.’’ 

(2) There is abroad a great yea ning 
for a revival of religion, and for the 
renewal of those pieties and enthusiasms 
which have been the glory of the churches 
in the past. Hungry heaits may be 
forgiven for thinking that: almost any 


revival is better than none at all—better. 


than dwelling in the “centre of indiffer- 
ence ’’—better than that death in life 
which consists simply in resting on the 
achievements of a bygone day, and warm- 


ing themselves by th» dying flames which 
others kindled. 

(3) The gatherings are a revelation of 
the power cf religious song, when care- 
fully managed and adapted to the common 
need and capacity. One remembers the 
lasting ho'd that many of the better 
Moody and Sankey hymns had, especially 
upon audiences of simple folk (and after 
all, is it not safest to aim at the “simple 
folk” in these matters? Jt is not easy 
to sing praises in blank verse). I may 
have been specially fortunate, but at the 
services I attended the hymns selected by 
Mr. Alexander were almost uniformly 
moving and helpful, bright and joyful in 
their setting, and with a refrain that 
easily captured the sympathetic ear and 
heart. Sung as he had them sung, by 
that mighty throng, they melted the 
hearts of the indifferent ; spezking through 
simp'e figures of the common loss, the 
common hope, the common yearning for 
a spirit like that of the Redeemer. Then, 
with what* consummate skill the singer 
prepared the way for the preacher; the 
long-sustained notes of the chorus “ Thy 
God reigneth ’’ preducing an atmosphere 
of restful assurance adequate for prayer ; 
the pleading solo ‘‘ God is now willing, are 
you ?’’ drawing the hesitating to their feet 
in an act of confession and resolve! The 
hymns that “‘ go home” are those written . 
and composed with the one object of 
‘“‘the cure ofsouls”’: and by preference, 
those with a simple refrain that haunts 
the memory and steals into the heart. 

(4) Coming now to Dr. Torrey’s preach- 
ing, let the injunction be remembered, “if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think of these things.’® The 
matter was sometim2s more useful than 
the manner was pleasing. After, the too 
jrequent smoothness, obscurity, or irrele- 
vance of much pulpit discourse, the 
direct persocal summons and appeal is 
sure to take effect. Regular churchgoers 
may (and do) object to be classed among. 
the sinners—more especially among tke 
‘miserable sinners.” But here, at the 
Revival, they come expecting to be told 
the truth about their condition;- and 
they are not disappointed. Their im- 
prisonment by some darling sin, their 
slavery to pleasure or money, their fear 
of man, their towering pride—these things 
are scourged by the preacher in language 
the directness and relevance of which 
leave nothing to be desired. The armour 
of convention, the frost of custom, and 
the ice of seli-rightecusness are broken 
through by this fierce assault; and the 
poor soul emerges from its fool’s paradise 
into self-knowledge and — consequent 
humility. Let us not be too apt to play 
the rdle of ‘‘the Superior person,’’ if and 
when such results are garnered by men 
and methods other than our own. The 
main thing is, as Matthew Arnold pointed 
out, that to “sunk, self-weary man” the 
message should be delivered: Thou must 
be born again! H. 8. Perrts. 


WHEN all men seek for iruth by the 
unfettered exercise of their own faculties, 
then we may hope to find them gradually 
approaching to that unity of the spirit for 
which devout souls have always watched 
and prayed.—F'rank Walters. ; 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panicd by the name and address of the sender. | 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Sir,—In their interesting letters on the 
above subject, your correspondents deal, 
among other things, with the statement 
that without a margin of unemployment 
our present industrial system would not 
work, owing to the fact that without such 
a margin wages could not be kept down 
to a point at which profits could be 
made. 

Mr, Millin’s view is that “the whole 
system of capitalist commercialism, if not 
actually based on this margin of unem- 
ployed, is clearly dependent on it for 
prosperity and success.’? And he goes on 
to say, “Just devise any scheme that 
would absorb every unemployed labourer 
for the benefit of the actua! workers” (I 
am not quite clear as to the exact mean- 
ing of this phrase), ‘‘and see whether the 
capitalist employers would not soon be 
erying out that you were bringing up 
wages and bringing down profits, and 
crippling the commercial enterprise of the 
country.’” 

With Mr. Simon, I believe the contrary 
would be the case. The success of our 
pre ent industrial system, cr, if the ex- 
pression is preferred, of “ commercial 
capitalism,” depends not on the lowness 
of wages, but o2 freedom of exchange, on 
the efficiency of labour and adminis- 
tration, and on a steady demand for 
the things produced. Our periods of 
greatest commercial prosperity are also 
the periods when wages are highest and 
unemployment lowest. If every worker 
now unemployed, or partially employed, 
had full and remunerative employment, 
whether wholly as wag2-earners or as 
profit-sharers as co-operative producers, 
or as owners of a small holding, we should 
have a condition of general prosperity 
that would doubtless raise wages, but 
which would stimulate production by a 
greatly increased demand. The workers 
are also our largest consumers. Com- 
merce cannot gain by the poverty of 
consumers, nor capital by the idleness of 
the producers of wealth. Whatever else 
might be its effect, therefore, there can, it 
appears to me, be no doubt that com- 
merce and capital, as well as industry, 
would benefit by the total absorption of 
the unemployed in the ranks of the em- 
ployed. But surely the existence of such 
astate of things demands the permanent 
equilibrium between supply and demand, 
and I fail to see how a change from 
private to collective ownership of capital 
would secure this. 

Mr. Millin uses the phrase ‘“ commercial 
capitalism’ as if it were some injurious 
combination, but commerce, the dis- 
tribution and exchange of the results of 
national industry, is a necessity, and it is 
impossible without the employment of 
capital. The ownership of that capital 
affects commerce mainly so far as it 
affects the skill and suitability of the 
methods of distribution. The present 
competitive system has produced a mar- 
yellous flexibility and adaptation of means 


to end. Given complete freedom of ex- 


change and the process of distribution | 


would so far appear to be nearly perfect. 
Whether under the operation of State- 
owned capital results would be obtained 
equally advantageous in these respects to 
the community at large is doubtful. 

If hitherto the results of our in- 
dustrial, as distinguished from our com- 
mercial, system are in many respects so 
little satisfactory, we have to consider that 
it is still contending against the operation 
of evils which it has not created and 
which affect it to an extent impossible to 
calculate. It has to contend against a 
land system that cruelly cripples the 
national development and our greatest in- 
dustry, agriculture; against barbarous 
conceptions of trade that result in hosti'e 
tarifis; against the incalculable waste of 
realised wealth and of productive energy 
caused by war and militarism, due to con- 
ditions and to passions which in varying 
forms have never been absent from human 
seciety, but which have never been so 
disastrous in their effects as now; 
against intemperance, ignorance and vice. 
In these matters, as in all else where the 
human will in concerned, the moral factor 
plays a determining part. Are we to lay 
to the charge of our still developing in- 
dustrial system the unto!d evils which 
such things must produce, and of which 
the endless ramifications can never be 
fully traced or understood? Assuredly, 
as Mr. Millin contends, the cry of ‘‘ Back 
to the land”’ is no vain or passing one, 
but the embodiment of a need rooted in 
our nature, which no State can failin some 
way to.satisfy, and yet be economically, 
morally, and physically sound, 

Russe.u Scorv. 

Sir,—The letters in last Saturday’s 
InquirER seem rather to raise fresh 
issues than to dispose of my arguments; 
but Mr. Robinson re-asserts that a re- 
serve of unemployed labour is necessary 
to ‘‘ Modern Industrialism,’’? and_ goes 
back 550 years for a case in proof. I 
can find him more recent instances, to the 
contrary, within my own experience :— 
In 1873 and again in 1900, employers 
had the utmost difficulty in obtaining 
labour, nevertheless these. were profitable 
years, and general wages increased only 


moderately and soon fell again. Besides 
the competition of labourers among 
themselves, the value of the result of 


labour is a factor in limiting wages. It 
is quite true that Mr. Robinson did not 
charge employers with producing trade 
fluctuations, nor did I say that he did. I 
pointed out that, if such fluctuations 
were necessary to ‘Modern Indus- 
trialism,” employers would have dis- 
covered it, and would have acted accord- 
ingly ; for they are not so stupid as to be 
unable to perceive what is plain to Mr. 
Robinson or Mr. Booth. 

This ‘‘ margin of unemployed ” fallacy 
dates back to Mr. Denison, the founder 
of Charity Organisation, fifty years ago, 
who inyented it to explain the number of 
casual labourers about the London Docks. 
Mr. Robinson also suggests a more equal 
division of profits (which might, or, also 
might not lessen poverty), but he over- 
looks the fact that often among the 
working classes, several members of a 


family are wage-earners, so that the 
aggregate earnings of a household ‘are 
generally more than at first sight 
seems to be the cas2; There are also 
other causes cf poverty besides low 
wages, suchas, for instance, improvidently 
early marriages. Mr, Rowntree, I think, 
shows that only ten per cent. of 
labourers earning over £1 a week, marry 
under 21 years of age, while 20 per cent. 
of those earning less than £1, do so. 

On the other hand, the “reward of 
capital’’ is not so large as may appear 
at first sight.. Thus, there are new mills 
building in Lancashire at the present time, 
calculated to employ 7,000 persons, The 
capital invested is £3,000,000, or nearly 
£430 for each employee. 

As capital invested in buildings and 
machinery is perishable, and the profits 
in the cotton trade notoriously small, it 
would appear that the share of capital 
may, after all, not be so dispzoportionate. 
Again, a very large amount of capital is 
invested in railways, which yield but a 
very moderate dividend, although 55 per 
cent. of the gros; income is devoted to 
dividend, and the wages of railway ser- 
vants are not always high. 

It is thus evident that the apparently 
large share taken by capital is rather the 
consequence of the very large amount 
invested (largely by the working classes 
themselves and those lower middle classes 
which have sprung from them), than to its 
receiving an undue share. 

It is easier, I know, to criticise than to 
construct ; but, as diagnosis must precede 
creatment, so is it necessary, before sug- 
gesting remedies, to realise that in social 
matters, as in Nature, the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest 
is the divinely ordained order, whether 
the Divinity be that of the Idealist 
or of J. S. Mill. Even then I would 
hesitate to prescribe. While letting 
Humanity build hospitals for those who 
have fallen by the wayside and Charity 
give relief, the only safe way would seem 
to be to aim at freedom of development. 
in Social economics, as much as we do in 
thought, politics, or trade ; and to seek to 
remove still remaining obstructions, such 
as, for instance, hinder the dispersal of 
land, but not on any account to create 
new ones, by so-cailed constructive legis- 
lation, or by establishing bodies of 
officials whose existence depends on their 
making and executing regulations at the 
expense of the public. 

Ricuarp Simon. 


Tue Rev. J. A. Brinkworth, of Saffron 
Walden, was entertained at a luncheon at 
the Holborn Restaurant, on Wednesday, 
February 15, by his fellow trustees of 
Joseph Davis’s Charity (a Baptist Trust), 
when an illuminated address was presented 
to him, acknowledging the services he had 
rendered during the past nine years as 
honorary clerk and receiver. The chair- 
man (Mr. J. Wallis Champion) and Dr. 
John Clifford, who made the presentation, 
spoke very warmly, as did the address 
itself, of the capable and devoted services 
Mr. Brinkworth had rendered in th2 ad- 
ministration of the Trust. 

Far as youcan, enter into the soul of him 
who speaks —M: Aurelius, | 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Depariment 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.) 

$a 
APPEAL. 

London: Blackfriars Mission.—The Rey. 
W. L. Tucker and Mr. Charles Bone, the 
Librarian, appeal for a supply of new- books 
suitable for scholars from ten to sixteen years of 
age, for the Sunday-school library, which sadly 
needs replenishing. 


Billingshurst.—On Wednesday, Feb. 15, the 
Rey. H. 8. Perris gave an able and interesting 
lecture, illustrated by lantern views, on “Lights 
and Shadows of London Life.” The occasion 
was rendered specially interesting by the facts 
that the Working Men’s “lub lent their hall for the 
the meeting, and that the vicarof Billingshurst,the 
Rev. John Stanley, took the chair, and moved a 
vote of thanks to the lecturer. In proposing a 
similar vote to the chairman, the Rev. George 
lansdown spoke with appreciation of the 
friendly spirit thus evinced not only by the 
vicar himself, but also by members of various 
denominations who were present and assisted 
in the procecdings. The newly appointed_Con- 
gregational minister materially helped by his 
cordial announcement of the lecture. 2 

Bolton: Unity Church.—A course of four 
Monday night lectures has just been completed 
by the Rey. Herbert V. Mills, of Kendal. On 
the opening night a violent gale and snowstorm 
was raging, so that the electric cars were stopped, 
but an audience of 160 persons assembled to 
hear the lecture on “The Autobiography of the 
Earth.” The chair was taken by Mr. W. W. 
Midgley, F.R.M.S., the Curator of the Chadwick, 
Museum. At subsequent lectures the attendance 
increased to 820. A large proportion of the 
audience were strangers who had not previously 
entered the church building. 

Bristol: Lewins Mead.—The annua! meet- 
ing of the congregation was held on the 17th 
iust., when Mr. Francis E. Gillard resigned the 
honorary treasurership, which he has held for 
the past ten years. A presentation of a silver 
tea and coffee service and a writing table was 
made to him by Mr. J. Kenrick Champion on 
behalf of Rev. A. N. Blatchford and the congre- 
gation, who asked him to accept these tokens of 
their warm personal esteem and high apprecia- 
tion of his faithful and excellent work. My. 
Gillard, in acknowledging the gift, thanked the 
members for their support, and asked for the 
same consideration to be extended to his 
successor, Mr. Arthur Pope. 

Hindley.—¥Four Tuesday evening lectures 
have just. been delivered in the large Co-operative 
Hall by the Rev. H. V. Mills, of Kendal, on 
“Evolution.” They attracted an average audience 
of over 300 persons. 

London: Highgate (Welcome Meeting). 
—On Saturday evening, 'ebruary 18, a meeting 
washeld in the Unitarian Christian Church, to 
welcome the Rey. A. A. Charlesworth as 
minister. Tea and coffee were seryed in the 
schoolroom at 6 o’clock, and there was a large 
and very pleasant gathering of friends and 
members of the congregation. At 7 o’clock 
the meeting was held in the church. The chair 
was taken by Mr. F. Withall, and the meeting 
opened with hymn and prayer by the Rey. H. W. 
Perris. Mr. J. H.. 8. Cooper, hon. sec., 
announced apologies for absence from several 
London ministers, and local ministers of other 
denominations. The Rev. D. Macfadyen, of 
the Congregational Church, sent cordial good 
wishes, and the Rev. A. Ramsey, Presbyterian, 
hoped to make Mr, Charlesworth’s personal 
acquaintance, aud to work with him in social 
and moral efforts. The Rev. F. K. Freeston 
recalled his first meeting with Mr. Charlesworth 
twenty-one years ago, when he first joined the 
Unitarian ministry, and was at Godalming. The 
chairman having expressed gratitude to the 
friends who had come to join them in that 
welcome meeting, said that for fourteen years 
the congregation had been under the grand 
guidance of their founder and first pastor, the 
Rey. Robert Spears. Then for a time they had 
to rely partly on their own efforts, and lastly 
came three full and carnest years under the 
leadership of the Rev. R. H. Greaves. Through 
all that time he believed they had never lost 
the deep, earnest faith and catholic sym- 
pathies which characterised their founder ; 


and because they believed that Mr. Charlesworth 
would carry on the work in the same spirit they 
had asked him to be their minister. They did 
not expect him to do all the work, but to be a 
leader and a comrade working with them, and 
showing them the true spirit which must prevail 
in all their efforts. ‘They had always endeavoured 
to carry on that church on broad, helpful, 
democratic Jines, and they warmly invited 
others to come in and help. They looked 
forward with great hope to the future. The 
Rev. LL. P. Jacks, cf Manchester College, 
Oxford, as a friend and formerly a_ fellow- 
worker with Mr. Charlesworth in Birmingham, 
moved a resolution of cordial welcome, ex- 
pressing the hope that his ministry, under the 
Divine guidance, might prove a source of much 
spiritual blessing alike to his congregation and 
to himself. Mr. Jacks spoke of the high esteem 
in which he held Mr. C arlesworth, of his 
courage, ability, and devoted earnestness, and 
expressed the belief that he would find there 
exactly the kind of work for. which his character 
and {mind alike were best fitted. Turning to 
speak of the religious outlook, Mr. Jacks said 
he had been deeply impressed by the widespread, 
eager interest in religion at the present time. 
Men of letters and of science were manifesting 
a like profound interest in central religious 
questions, and they represented tens.of thou- 
sands of people whose names were never heard. 
Then how is it, he asked, that our own Church 
does not progress more rapidly? One difficulty 
was that they were suffering, like all other 
Christian Churches, from a dearth of good minis- 
ters. The old Nonconformist families were not 
supplying the men to fill the vacancies in their 
ministry. Those who came were not of the 
same status or ability as of old. Why did the 
young men of to-day not show the same dis- 
position to go into the miaistry? He did not 
believe it was because the worldly attractions 
of the ministry were insufficient. Such a reason 
never stocd in the way when there was a clear 
call of duty. One reason, perhaps, was that 
now there were so many more careers open to 
men of ability and courage than there were a 
hundred years ago; but a third and. deeper 
reason was that young men were deterred by 
doubts and perplexities concerning the great 
ultimate truths of religion. That reluctance 
they must honour and respect. Yet those doubts 
and uncertainties he believed were much exag- 
gerated. If they were faizly looked in the face 
they would be seen to be due to underlying 
faith, an acknowledgment by the inmost soul 
of truths in their awful transcendent reality. 
When that was understood they were brought 
toa different, attitude towards the ministry. 
Their churches, he thought, suffered from in- 
sufficient emphasis on the need for public 
worship. There was in the soul a deep and 
permanent need of worship, and any church 
which truly answered to that need would not 
be long in finding a wide-spread response. They 
might get on without sermons, but not with- 
out the word of aspiration and gratitude. 
The man who went to church to confess his sins 
to Almighty God, to purify his conceptions of 
duty and cleanse his life from debasing passions, 
to commune with the highest truth in spirit, that 
man was a tower of strength to the church 
where he so worshipped. And any minister who 
laid Jhimself out to meet the needs of that man, 
was dealing with the central need of the present 
time. A minister, whom he had known and 
loved, once told him how when people came 
asking what Unitarians stand for, he always 
replied, “‘If you cannot find out what 1 believe 
from my prayers, it is not worth your while to 
try and find out in any other way.” He was 
confident that Mr. Charlesworth would n¢ver 
subordinate religion to anything less than itself. 
Mr. H. G. Chancellor, who seconded the resolu- 
tion, spoke of the eagerness with which they 
should seek to spread the knowledge of the 
truth they held, and said that the secret of 
success in the Methodist Church and the Salva- 
tion Army was that when they got hold of men 
they made demands on them and did not make 
their religion too cheap.. The Rey. Henry Gow 
joined cordially in the welcome, and spoke of 
Hampstead and Highgate as real friends. "The 
best view of each wa3 to be had ‘from the other, 
just as among friends each is best seen through 
his friends’ mind. He was glad to think that 
their congregations had a. strong tradition of 
worship and real spiritual helpfulness, for which 
people came to them. The Rey. Edgar Daplyn 
also spoke, and a letter was read from the Right 
Hon. William Kenrick, President of the 


B. & F. U. A., saying how gladly he would have 
joined in the welcome, and speaking warmly of 
the universal esteem which Mr. Charlesworth 
had won in Birmingham. Mr. H. Chatfield 
Clarke, President of the London Dist-ict Unitarian 
Society, and Mr. W. W. Bruce, President 
of the Provincial Assembly, added their hearty 
good wishes, and, the resolution having been ~ 
unanimously passed, Mr. Charlesworth replied. He 
said that he felt very deeply the spirit under- 
lying the welcome accorded to him. He believed 
there was a great work to be done there, and it 
was 2 signal honour to be asked to come. He 
was grateful for the generous and hopeful words 
that had been spoken. It was primarily a 
religious work they had to do, to realise the true 
spirit of worship, to consecrate themselves to 
the service of that God who meant so much to 
them; and whatever work came to them through 
His will, minister and people together must 
throw themselves into it, not unworthy of the 
vocation with which they were called, not un- 
faithful to the great privilege of service laid 
upon them. A vote of thanks to Mx 
Jacks and the other speakers, moved by Mr. Fy 
Tremayne and seconded by Mr. C. A. Ginever, 
and a further vote of thanks to the chairman 
and secretary, brought the speaking to a close. 
A hymn was then sung, and the Rev. A. A, - 
Charlesworth pronounced the benediction. 
London: Wandsworth.—In consequence 
of the lamented death of the Rev. R, A. Arm- 
strong a great number of friends were dis- 
appointed of hearing his course of lectures on 
«Agnosticism and Theism.” An attempt is 
being made by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant to meet, 
in some degree, the desires of those who had so 
eagerly anticipated an exposition of this subject. 
On February 12 the first of six Sunday evenirg 
lectures was given by him to a very large con- 
gregation, and at the second, given last Sunday, 
the church was crowded. Mr. Tarrant’s course 
substantially follows the syllabus prepared by 
Mr. Armstrong, and efforts are made to supply 
literature appropriate to the different points 
raised. This literature is taken eagerly, and the 
interest manifested is very keen. _ : 
Mossley (Appointment).—The Rey. James 
E. Stead, of Park-lane kas received and accepted 
a ‘cordial invitation to the ministry of the 
Christian Church in succession to the late Rev. 
T. R. Elliott. The church has just iost one of 
its stalwarts in the death of Mr. William Law- 
ton, which took place on Friday, Feb. 10. Mr. 
Lawton worked in the mill from a very early 
age, and, as a consequence picked up what edu- 
cation he could after the day’s work in.the mill 
was done. When a young man he went out to 
America, returning to this country in 1861. 
Whilst ingthe States he gained considerable expe- 
rience, and when the Civil War broke out he 
very warmly espoused the cause of the North, 
On returning to this country, he obtained em- 
ployment at a woollen mill as clerk, rising in 
course of time to cashier, which position he held 
up to his death, having served the same firm 
for 44 years. He was secretary to Mossley 
Church for 30 years, and worked assiduously 
for its welfare. He wi!] be most missed in the 
school, where he was one of the superintendents, 
taking alternate Sundays, and on the other 
Sunday teaching the young women’s class. The 
funeral service was conducted last Sunday by 
the Rev. H. B. Smith, who preached a memorial 
service from the words “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” : é 
Mottram.—On Sunday, Feb. 19, Mr. Fred 
Duxbury was the preacher morning and evening, 
and in the afternoon gave an hour’s recital of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Enoch Arden.’’ His sermons were 
of an inspiring character, and his recital touched 
and delighted all who heard him. ee 
Nottingham: High Pavement.—At a 
meeting of the High Pavement Historical 
Society, held at the schools on Wednesday 
evening, February 22, a very interesting paper 
was read by the Rev. E. Gwilym Evans, of 
Chesterfield, on the ‘Story of the Life of 
Milton.” The president (Mr. J. C. Warren) 
was in the chair, and there was a good attend- 
ance of members. A hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Evans, on-the motion of 
the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, seconded by Mr, 
A. Nicholson. 1 
Padiham.—Four Wedesday evening lectures 
on ‘‘Evolution and Religion” have just. been 
completed in the Unitarian School, by Rev. H. 
Y. Mills, of Kendal. The attendances were the 
best which have assembled for lectures for many 
years in Padiham, and several prominent towns 
men and members of evangelical congregations 
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the town were attracted, and continued to attend 
the whole course. 

Sheffield: Upper Chapel—The annual 
meeting of the congregation was held on Monday 
evening, Mr. A. J. Hobson in the chair. The 
report and accounts were adopted, and new 
members. of committee appointed. A cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to the Rev. C. J. 
Street for hisservices during the year, and to 
this he responded, expressing satisfaction with 
the progress made and happiness in his, new 
settlement. The question of the Liturgy was 
discussed, and it was decided to continue 
_ for the present the use of the “ Seven Services,” 
and appoint a committee to make further in- 
quiries as to any other suitable book. On the 
recommendation of the trustees and committee, 
a building scheme for erecting a school-chapel at 
Attercliffe was cordially approved. This means 
an outlay of at least £1,000, not reckoning the 
cost of the land, which may possibly be secured 
forthe present at a ground rent. Mr. Street 
announced that £500 had already been promised, 
conditionally on the general support of the 
congregation, which was now pledged. Arrange- 
ments are being made for a sale of work in aid 
of the building fund, to be held next October. 

Stockton (Resignation).—The Rev. Henry 
Cross has resigned his charge here, which he has 
held for the past three years, having been 
appointed minister at Dewsbury, under the 
Yorkshire Unitarian Union. 

Tedmorden.—On the llth and 14th inst. a 
Japanese Féte was held in the schoolroom, 
openel on the first day by Councillor Wm. 
Healey, J.P., of Heywood, who gave a splendid 
address. Mr. C. H. Parsons presided. On the 
second day two of the younger scholars per- 
formed the opening ceremonies. As a result of 
the two days efforts about £42 will remain for 
the Sunday-school treasurer, an amount which 

exceeded all expectations. On Tuesday, the 
14th, Dr. Bellingham, of Blackburn, lectured to 
a large audience on *‘ With Caravan and Camera 
through the Land of the Lancashire Witches.” 
The lecture was very much appreciated. 

Walthamstow.—The annual meeting of the 
congregation washeld on Feb. 16, the Rev. W. H. 
Rose presiding, and encouraging reports were 
presented. Miss Emily Sharpe and Mr. C. A. 
Ginever were among the speakers, and Mr. Noel 
told of the services to be held in the Stratford 
Town Hall in April. 


Of all acts, is not for man Repentance 
the most divine ?—Carlyle. 

Tue faith which teaches that God is 
good, not in name only but in deed : good 
as our inmost hearts yet scarcely dare to 
dream of goodness; good in the sense of 
a love which knows no bound or measure, 
which is absolute, changeless, supreme, 
that faith alone is qualified to teach us 
also what sin is, how base, how hateful, 
how fuil of blackest ingratitude.—Frances 
Power Cobbe. 
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BIRTH. 


Wocrtry.—On February 17th, at Wrenwood, 
Kersal, Manchester, the wifo of HE. J. 
Woolley, of a son. 


; DEATH. ; : 
Guirrins.—On February 16ti, suddenly, at his 


residence, Trafalgar-road, Moseley, James 
_ Hanmer Gittins, 
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SUNDAY, February 26. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7. 
Bermondsey, Fort -road, 7, 

THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Efira-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. F. W. STanuey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and7, Rey. Ep@ar Dariyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., 11, 
Rey. W. J. Jupp, and 7, Rev. W. CopreLanp 

Bowtsg, ‘‘ Conversion.” 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. A. 
J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
Il and 7, Rey. Frank K. FREEsTon. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. PERgis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. Francis Woop. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. H. Savett Hicoxs, M.A, 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W.; 11 and 7, 
Rev. G. Crrtcutny, B.A. 

Kilburn, Quex-read, 11 and 7, Rey. 
STRONG RH. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, ll and 7, Rev. W. CaynowrTu Pore 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, ‘The 
Guests of God;” 7, ‘“‘ Enduring as Seeing 
the Invisible,” Rev. J. Pagm Hopes. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A., ‘Old 
and New Views of Christ.”’ 

Peckham, Avondale-road. 1], 3, and 6.30, Minis- 

, ter’s Farewell, Rev. G. Carrer. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JonEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. G. Sr. Crate. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
C. A. Ginnever, B.A. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Wooprina, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, Anniversary Ser- 
vices, 1}, Kev. T. E. M. Epwarps, and 
6.30, Mr. G SxKELT. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. MuMMERY. 


—————S____—_——_- 
PROVINCIAL. 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE Lt. ; 

BuacKPpoot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprert MoGrs. 

Biackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hail, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, — 

Bootzn, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. J. Mortey Mints. 

BougnEemMovuts, Unitarian Church, West-hiil- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. C Coz. 

BraprorD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. E. Cerupia Jonzs, M.A, 

Briauton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Prizstnny Prime, 


Rev. Evstacr 


J. i. 


| Buxtox, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 


Rev. Grorce STREET. 
CamBripGE, 10, Emanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. EB. 
I. Fripp, B.A. 
CaNTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Suirx. 
CuxesteR, Matthew Heury’s Chapel, off Water- 
gate-strect, -1l and 6.30, Rev. H. E. 
_Haycocg. 
Dovzn, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. 8S. Burrows. 
GurILprorD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. F. H. Jonus, B.A. 
Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER Priston. 
Hoxrsyam,. Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
toad, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren, 


Lrxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Hararove, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry, 

LivErPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. C. Crappock. 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roszrts. 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6 30, 
Rey. J. C. Opeurs, B.A. 

Barpstonn, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
S. Sipaway Brerrenn, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
CLemENT E. PIKE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rey. J. E. 
CaRPENTHR, M.A. 

PortsmourTu, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr, C. I. Dear. 

Portsmouth, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

Soarsonoven, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 
OrrweELL Binns. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6,45, Rev. IF. TuaspaLE REED. 


| SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SrpMouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Aaqar. 

Sournront, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TEowsRIDGE, Conigre Church, 1] and 6, Rey. J. 
Warn, 

Tunpriocs Wetis, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 


——->—_—— 


IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon, Rev. 
G. Hamitton Vanoz, B.D. 


WALES. 
ABrERystwith, New Market Hall, 11, Supply. 
——— 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmrorte. 


OUTH PLACEETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY.—Feb. 26 

at 11.15, JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A., “ Op- 
timism, Pessimism, and Other Attitudes.” 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN SQ. 

W .—February 26, at 11.15, DR. WASHING- 
TON SULLIVAN, “ The Creed of Christen- 
dom—a New and Revised Edition.” 


ee of the Universal Mercy 


Bands may like to read an article about 
Mercy Bands, witha portrait of Mrs. TimMIns, 
in “SUNDAY CIRCLE” of February 25th. 


RINTING PRESSES give Pleasant 
and Profitable Occupation to Thousands. 
Printing Outfits from 10s.to £5. Manufac- 
turers, Adams Brothers, Daventry, Northants. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 
URSE WANTED for boy of three, 
S and baby one. month.—Apply, Mrs. 
BENNETT, 28, Victoria-road, Penarth, near 
Cardiff. 


OTHER’S HELP wanted imme- 
diately, willing to do light household 
duiies and take charge of three children, 
4,5,and6. Mailcart. Salary, £12-£14—Mrs. 
WhITEHEAD, Oakdene, Wallington, Surrey. 


LADY wishes for an engagement 

as COMPANION, HOUSEKEEPER, 
or any position of trust. Reference kindly 
permitted to Charles W. Jones, Esq., Allerton 
Beeches, Allerton, nur. Liverpool.—Address, 
Miss H. Doxzson, c/o Arnold Wolff, Esq , The 
Clough, Hale Barns, Altrincham. 


ENTLEWOMAN, disengaged, as 
COMPANION or CHAPERONE. 
Healthy ; bright; patientand kind ; domesti- 
cated ; musical; good reader. Highest refer- 
ences. Churchwoman.—Address, L., 24, Falk- 


| ner-street, Liverpool. 


| 


SERMONS FOR THE DAY. 


THE INQUIRER. 


By the late Rev. R. A. ARMISTRONG. 
Jan., 1905.—CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE, 
Feb., 1905.—THE LAST THING BEFORE DYING. 


Post free, 1id. each. 


Yearly, is. Gd. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CO., 70, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


TORQUAY: UNITY HALL. 


A SALES OF WORK 
will be held on APRIL 26th and 27th, 
inaid of the Funds of the Church. 
Gifts of money or goods will be gratefully 
received by Mrs. Hrerrorp, Torbay Lodge, 
Paignton, or by Mrs. O’Connor, 2, York- 
terrace, Babbicombe. 


LYDGATE GHAPEL AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Scheme for provision of NEW SCHOOL 
and ORGAN. and IMPROVEMENT OF 
ENDOWMENT. £2,200 required. BAZAAR, 
JULY, 1905. £ os. d. 
Previously acknowledged ... 85 10 7 
Raised locally... pe SA FL, 2, tohoy kay ee: 
Yorks Unitarian Union (to School, 

if steps are taken witnin 2 years) 250 0 0 
Mrs. Anthony... oie ns me E0=-0 
Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged 
by Mr. Jop LEE (Hon. Treas.), Sycamore. New 
Mill, Huddersfield ; or by Rev. J. H. GRreEN, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield. 


Inexpensive 
Portable 


IRON anon WOCD 


BUILDINGS ror 
CHURCHES, 


Reading Rooms, Pavilions, 
Village Halls. Schools, 
pamgen| Sanatoriums, Drill Halls. 


EOSPITALS. 


2 5 Boies 
Designs, Estimates, free 
on application to F 
ee Patented Construction... 


SPEIRS & Co. Gomtorts: : 
Z qual to stone 
125, N. West Regent St., buildings, at one-third 
GLASGOW. the cost. 


AUTOMATIC DRY EARTH CLOSETS. pest & Cheapest 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
SDE Ee LONDON BRIDGE, 
X07 


Assets, £162,000. 


DrmeEcToRs, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawzenog, Bart., J.P. 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Mark H. Jupex, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Cecm GRADWELL, 7, Victoria-street, S.W. 

¥, H. A. Harpoastig, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st. S.W. 

ALEXANDER W. Lawrence, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C, 

Miss Ormx, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, 8.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100. 


10 years, | 12 years. | 15 years. 21 years 


111]018 4101 6|042|012n 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 
free, 


18 years. 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 

Ze ye ee euine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by cburches 

with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, ld.—ls. a year; 5d. per dozen; 3s. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Eprror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


Ricard and Mesitdence. 


——— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on’sea front, close to the High- 
chffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—A pply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocoox. 


OURNEMOUTH. — ARNEWOOD. 
Pension. Commanding position in the 
West Cliff-road ; full South aspect ; sea views 
and private grounds; close to Winter Gardens, 
Cliff Promenade, Square or Pier; moderate 
Tariff—Apply. MANAGERESS. 


\T.. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. PoTrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwutuisH, 

DEVON.—A HOLIDAY and HEALTH 

RESORT for Ladies and Children. Sea and 

moorland air. J avourite winter residence. 

Large, airy house. Good plain cuisine.— Pro- 

spectus from Miss NANCY JONES ; or ARTHUR 
. JONES, Esq.. Proprietor. 


CO HOME at moderate 
terms offered in-a Lady’s (Protestant) 
House at Osnabriick, North Germany. Ex- 
cellent Schools and educational advantages. 
London references.—For particulars apply to 
ae NEELE, 46, Campden Hill Court, Londen 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL | 


Enlarged, Remedelled, Refurnished. 
PRONOUNCED BY THE PRESS TO BE THE 
BEST, TEMPERANCE HOTEL IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
Accommedatien for about 2&@ Guests. 


Highly commended by the Rev. Dr. Aked, 
Rev. Rowland Hill, Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A,, Rev. 
J.C. Street, Mr. Alderman White, M.P., the 
Misses Cadbury and thousands of other guests. 
Spacious Coffee, Reading & Drawing Rooms. 

Electric Light throughout. 


Apartments, Service and Table d’Hote E 
Breakfast from 5/- to 6/6 per day (with 
Dinner, from 8/- to 9/6.) 


aa & 1O 


Southampton Row, Congdon. 


FREDERIC SMITH & SONS. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LON DON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d.-per day. Full Tariff and 
‘Testimonials on application.. 

Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, LONDON.’ 


Apples.—Excellent Cooking and Dessert 
Appies, 42 lbs., 5s, 6d.; 20 lbs., 3s. 6d. ; carriage 
aid in England and Wales.—F RANK Roscoe, 
Rtaeple Morden, Royston. 


<— 


FEBRUARY 25, 1905. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Opened at any date for THREE, SIX, and 
TWELVE Months. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, 21s. Yearly. 
BOOKS OF PAST SEASONS, 10s. 6d. Yearly. 
Terms for Country, Suburbs, and Parcel Post, sent on 
application to 
MUDIE & CO., 30 34, New Oxford-street, LONDON, 
pan RS ete res) 


Schools, ete, 
—— 
HANNING HOUSH HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BoarpDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LiniAN TApot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healt x situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming, Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC. SCIENCH, ann HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 
(LIN@'s SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 
Westbury-on-T'rym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss VioLET BLAND, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. A holiday 
party is being arrarged for Christmas. For 
fer and full particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian Publie School. 
Head Master, Guy Lewis, M.A. Opened 
September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
Next Entrance Examination, Tuesday, March 
28th. 


DUCATION, with Home Life and 

Healthful Suri oundings,on the Cotswolds. 
—Miss Austin is open to receive for special 
care and training three or four children. The 
house is situated one mile from the town, 
standing in its own grounds, and affords many 
advantages for a home school.—For further 
particulars apply to Miss Aust INX, ¢/o the Rev. 
H. Austin, Cleeve Hill, Cirencester. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. ‘Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. . 
Principat ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYGRS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate & 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
——— 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssea-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same weck. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 7 

£. saad, 
0 0 


PER ‘PAGE ~~.:. Abs REE) 


HALF-PAGE ... & 20 One 
PER COLUMN ... we ioc 2 2 ORAL 
Inco IN CoLUMN ... 0 3 6 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. ‘ 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


SS ED 
All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to KE, KENNEDY, 3, Wssea-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Bet 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THe celebration of the Martineau 
Centenary at Norwich, on Good Friday 
and Haster Sunday, of which we have 
written in a leading article this week, may 
suggest to many of our readers the 
arrangement of a few days’ Easter holi- 
day in that neighbourhood, including the 
‘days of the commemoration at Norwich. 
Those who have been hitherto strangers 
to East Anglia need not fear for what they 
will find in that country, whether inland 
or by the sea, and Norwich itself is one 
of the most interesting cities in the 
country. The noble Cathedral, the old 
Norman Castle, with its museum, and 
other ancient buildings, besides the 
Octagon, and all the special personal 
associations, offer abundant occupation 
for several days. We commend to in- 
quirers Mr. W. A. Dutt’s book on 
“Norfolk,” in Dent’s Series of County 
Guides. 


Dr. Torrey’s references to Unitarians 


a and the Bible have suggested to the Rev. 
J. Page Hopps a series of Sunday evening 


lectures, which he will give in Little Port- 
land-street. Chapel on “ The Plain Truth 
about the Bible.” The first lecture will 


be given to-morrow (Sunday) evening, the | | wickedness in their hearts ; 


service beginning at 7 o'clock. 


- Mr. Srorrorp Brooke is’ to begin his 


second course of five Shakespeare lectures &c,, 


for the present session at University Col- 
lege, on 2 Thursday evening, March 16. 


Much Ado about Nothing is the play fori FurtTuer correspondence, in the Daily 


that evening, to be followed by King 
John, Alls Well that End Well, and 
Hamlet. Tickets for the course cost 7s., 
or 5s. to teachers. Application for tickets 
is to be made to the hon. secretary, Stop- 
ford Brooke Lectures, University y College, 


W.C. 


Tue full text of the Report of the North 
Sea Commission, which was published in 
Monday’s papers, has been received with 
the utmost satisfaction in this country, 
both for its own sake as thoroughly vin- 
dicating the British view of the case 
(though with a curious addendum on the 
courage and humanity of the Russian 
Admiral and commanders) and as a signal 
triumph for the principle of arbitration. 


On Dr. Torrey’s enlightened remarks on 
the subject of Unitarians and Higher 
Critics we made a note last week. The 
Daily News of Friday, Feb. 24, published 


the following letter from the Secretary of | 


tne British and Forejgn Unitarian As- 
sociation :— 


Sir,—Many readers of the Daily News 
will share the regret, expressed by the 
writer of the article describing Dr. Torrey’s 
visit to the City on Tuesday, that no attempt 
was made by the revivalist to set before 
business men some high ideals of religious 
life and duty. Instead of this, we are in- 
formed that Unitarians, Higher Critics, and 
certain eminent persons long since dead were 
referred to in “‘scathing sentences.’”’ The 
Daily News had some experience of Unitarians 
in the days when Sir John Robinson, Mr. 
Frank Hill, Mr. P. W. Clayden, and others 
helped to make it a power in the land for 
freedom, truth, and righteousness; and 
perhaps I may be allowed space in which to 
make my protest as a Unitarian against Dr. 
Torrey’s travesty of the religious opinions 
held by not a few of your readers. 

The epithets “ impostor,” ‘‘ lunatic,” and the 
like, so freely used by Dr. Torrey in yeference 
to opinions held by Unitarians respecting the 
Founder of Christianity are not only offensive, 


the people whom he so glibly condemns. 
Further, unless your report does Dr. Torrey 
Brite injustice, his address on ‘‘ Why I believe 
the Bible to be the Word of God” betrays a 
woeful lack of knowledge of the most elemen- 
tary facts of modern Biblical criticism. It is 
an ancient and familiar device in theological 
controversy to charge those who differ from 
you in opinion with possessing a canker of 
but the use of 
such discredited weapons had surely better be 
discarded by a man whose avowed mission, we 
are told, is to convert London from falsehood 
, to truth) from sin to righteousness.— Yours, 
W. CopELanD Bowle. 


Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
February 22. 


| they are untrue ; they show that the speaker , 
is ignorant of the religious principles held by : 


News of February 28, produced some 
weighty authorities for what in the light 
of reasonable Biblical criticism we can 
only call the stupid argument that Jesus 
must either have been God or an imposter, 
and also some curious instances of 
Coleridge’s spleen against Unitarians. 
That kind of thing is calculated, we 
should think, to make judicious Trini- 
tatians grieve. 


On Thursday tha I Desh ly News published 
the actual words used by Dr. Torrey, in 
which we fail to find anything very 
scathing’? :— 

Dr. Torrey said : “Jesus of Nazareth was 
that which He claimed to be, a Divine person 
in an altogether unique sense, or else He was 
one of the most daring impostors that ever 
walked the face of the earth, or else one of 
the most hopeless lunatics. The modern 
Unitarian position that Jesus of Nazareth was 
not Divine, but a good man, is the acme of 
| irrationality. If he was a mere man He was 
not good; if He was not more than man He 
was an impostor or Innatic. New, let me 
ask you a question—Was the iniiuence of 
Jesus of Nazareth upon subsequent history 
the influence of a lunatic? Nobody but a 
lunatic would say so. Was the influence of 
Jesus of Nazareth upon subsequent history 
the influence of an impostor? Only a man 
whose own heart is cankered and deceitful 
would say so.. If He were not alunatic or an 
| impostor, then beyond peradventure He was 
the Son of God, and we are bound to accept 
Him as such.” 


Certainly Jesus was the Son of God, and 
in a very profound sense divine; but to 
say this may be something very different 
from saying that Jesus was God the 
Son, in the orthodox Trinitarian sense: 
But that, of course, Dr, Torrey will not 
Lsee. 


A new Life of John Wesley is appear- 
ing in. weekly sections in a contemporary: 
| Lo judge from the opening chapters there 
will be no lack of vigour in the narrative. 
Yet is the effect somewhat marred by the 
form in which it appears, and yet more 
by the loud drum and trumpet advertise- 
i ment which heralds the newly-told story 
into this world: For the life of John 
Wesley is like the life of St. Paul: Whoso 
deals with it deals with a vehicle of 
Divine revelation: And a man _ who 
should write a life of St. Paul, especially 
if he had got hold of some distressful 
stories of the Apostle’s sister, and some 
anger-kindling anecdotes of the harshness, 
and arrogance, and incapacity of forgive- 
ness of the Apostle’s father—and things 
akin to these may have existed, but 
Heaven has kindly hidden them—would 
surely tell them as in a class meeting, in 
which chastened souls listen and are 


admonished; and not as in a fair where 
the loudest organ and the boldest boaster, 
and not the most conscientious speaker, 
gains attention. ‘But if class meetings 
are going out, and business methods are 
coming in?’’? Why then, there will be 
stories to tell by and by when class meet- 
ings come up again, and the early years of 
the twentieth century are not much 
admired. 

Tur Young People’s Societies of Christian 
Endeavour have felt the prevalent influ- 
ence of big names, as 1s shown by their 
Great Simultaneous Forward Movement. 
The Movement, like the idea of the 
Sccieties, comes from America, but has 
spread into many lands. We learn from 
some interesting figures in the Hzeminer 
that the single society with a member- 
ship of fifty-eight in 1881 has grown to 
70,000 societies with 4,000,000 members. 
It is not even confined to English speak- 
ing countries, for branches are found in 
France, Germany, and Switzerland. We 
are interested in~the extension of these 
unions of young people because of its 
bearing on the spread of inter-denomina- 
tionalism. The Y.P.S.C.E., as it is 
familiarly known, is of no one church 
policy, nor is it confined to one form of 
dogma, at least not to that of any of the 
historical sects. Probably dogma is too 
rigid a word for the faith and thought 
here propagated: These societies are 
rather emotional, practical, experien-. 
tial in their method and aim. Above 
all they are Evangelical. The members 
of the Endeavour Societies become 
in large numbers ; members of  par- 
ticular churches; but they retain the 
memory and influence of their youth, and 
in this memory must lie a force which 
will prove a solvent to the doctrines which 
serve to separate the Evangelical Churches. 
There are many signs of a drawing to- 
gether of the orthodox Nonconformists as 
against Catholicism and Episcopalianism 
on the one band; and against a more 
liberal Christianity on the other. And 
this goes on side by side with an ever- 
increasing tendency to engraft much of 
the newer thought on the old stem. 
Thus currents and cross currents are at 
work in these young people’s. unions, and 
serve to intensify the unrest in the 
churches to which they belong, 

In the March number of The Message 
Dr. John Hunter has an article on 
‘* Religious Revivals.’ He speaks sym- 
pathetically of the Welsh revival, which 
seems to him “ simple and real enough, 
and likely to continue so if only the news- 
papers and preachers would cease to 
advertise it, and religious busybodies 
would not try to drag its leaders on to 
platforms in London and Glasgow; and 
elsewhere, but leave them to live and 
work in their own natural fashion among 
their own hills and valleys.” But in other 
so-called revivals of religion he has not 
by any means the same confidence. 

There is often much that is painful to think 
about in what is popularly known as revivals 
of religion. They are often the revival of 
quite unworthy ideas and feelings about God, 
and life, and the hereafter, and they are often 
not naturally and simply, but artificially 
induced, dependent on the presence of men 
who have the gift of awakening a certain 


—— ee ee ee 


kind of religious interest, and upon agencies 
and accessories some of which reveal a deep 
distrust in the simple power of truth and in 
the power of men to respond to truth, Every- 
thing must be made big and loud and striking 
in order to attract. Many of these revivalistic 
methods are just forms of bribery and 
corruption—attempts to win the mind and 
heart with that which is less than truth and 
less than God. 

He cannot understand the action of 
religious teachers, who in their hearts 
distrust artificial and elaborate attempts 
at ‘revival,’ and yet for the sake of 
peace, or for some ecclesiastical or sectarian 
reason, make no protest. 

We had better all die.faithful at our posts 
than go over to the noisy adherents of popular 
error and superstition, drawn by their success 
into using what are to us questionable or for- 
bidden means to produce good ends, Re- 
ligious movements have no claim upon us 
merely because they are successful. For it 
must be plain to every intelligent man that 
the most defective and corrupt forms of the 
Christian religion have not only been more 
popular, but in a sense more effective and 
successful, than those forms of it which 
approach nearest the simplicity that is to- 
wards Christ. We must have reality in our 
religion, and in all the religious methods we 
employ. And yet the most unreal thing 
about men is often just their religion, 


THis same number of Zhe Message 
prints some interesting opinions on a very 
different subject, ‘The recent recrudes- 
cence of popular unbelief.’* The Rev. 
R. J. Campbell does not believe it exists, 
but the Rev. H. Arnold Thomas, of 
Bristol, writes :— 

I should think it likely that in so far as 
Unbelief has become more pronounced and 
aggressive of recent years, the explanation is 
to be looked for in the popularisation in this 
country of the writings of Prof. Haeckel. In 
him the cause has found a champion, incisive 
and uncompromising, who speaks with the 
accent of authority, and the omniscient air 
that count for so much with the multitude. 
I believe that he has a great following. 

The opinion of the Rev. J. Estlin Car- 
penter is as follows :— 

The thing (viz., aggressive unbelief) is al- 
ways there, but it needs a personality to be- 
come articulate. A generation ago it was 
Bradlaugh, now it is Blatchford, whose ‘un- 
belief,’ however, is of very different quality. 
The Rationaligt Press people have organised, 
like the rest of us; they have gota learned 
man in Robertson, though he uses his learning 
badly ; they are parading Haeckel—but he 
does not belong to this generation. 

Canon Hensitey Henson holds that we 
are living in a period of transition, such 
as that out of which the Reformation 
came, and he adds :— 

We shall work out in due course to an 


-equilibrium once more, but not, I apprehend, 


without a heavy price to pay for our own 
folly and obstinate refusal to learn wisdom 
from experience. The Christianity of the 
future will be a new thing, wider andstronger 
than anything we have yet known. It isa 
pity the Churches are not more teachable, 

There are replies to the editors’ ques- 
tion from Baptists and Methodists, and 
this from another Unitarian, the Rev. 
L. P. Jacks :— 

Unbelief seems to be a constant factor in 
the history of the human mind. I question 
whether its amount or its aggressiveness varies 
much from age to age. Its causes and its 
forms certainly vary, just as the forms and 
causes of religion do. The chief rock of 
offence in current Christianity seems to be the 
contradiction between its ethical ideals and 
the actual practice of the communities which 
profess it. 
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Tue February number of the Pacific 
Unitarian, the monthly organ of our 
brethren in the Far West, published at 
San Francisco, has on its cover the pass- 
age from Richard Acland Armstrong; 
beginning “God is Love. For me that is 
enough. : s g It is to my whole man- 
hood, and to every part thereof, joy, and 
confidence, and strength.’* And among 
the Editorial Notes, a warm _ tribute, 
which concludes as follows :— | 

His most lasting influence, however, will 
doubtless be through his writings. He has 
been to Martineau, his old teacher, very much 
what John Fiske was to Herbert Spencer— 
an interpreter and simplifier of his master’s 
works. It is well known that Martineau’s 
great work, the “ Study of Religion,” is diffi- 
cult reading, calculated to repel those not 
trained in philosophy. But Armstrong, in 
his two little books, “ Man’s Knowledge of 
God,” and “God and the Soul,” has given 
us the main lines of Martineau’s argument in 
a form so clear and readable that an average 
high-school student can follow it with ease, 
and so delightful that to read it is sure to be a 
rare pleasure to anyone interested in religious 
subjects. If any of our readers are befogged 
as to fundamental religious beliefs, and wish 
to come to clear and satisfactory conclusions 
under the guidance of a wise master, we can 
wish them no better fortune than to get and 
read ‘these two little books. The present 
writer owes more to them than to almost any 
others he has ever read. 


On the day following the death of the 
Manarsui DevenprA Natsu TaGore, to 
whose memory we have devoted a leading 
article this week, the Statesman wrote as 
follows :— 

‘*His death removes the last representa- 
tive of the great age of social and religious 
reform in Bengal, as well as the one man 
in modern India who, while departing 
widely from the faith and practice of 
orthodox Hinduism, hasbeen recognised 
and acclaimed as both saint and sage by 
all sections of the community: The 
purity and dignity of his character is a 
common spiritual possession for his race: 
For many years pilgrimage was made to 
him, and he was accessible to all. He 
came, and rightly, to be reverenced 
as the noblest living representative of 
a people which has been remarkable 
during the last hundred years for its 
power of producing great personalities. 
Wisdom and high character make a 
universal appeal. Saintliness is more 
powerful than prejudice or tradition. 
Hence it came about that divergence of 
belief and custom faded away in the 
presence of this noble old man, who com- 
pelled admiration by his intellectual great- 
ness and conquered the reverence of all 
by the purity and reality of his religious 
faith. Now that he has gone to his rest 
the people of India do well to honour 
him, not only as a great member of a 
family rich in scholarship, genius, and 
public spirit, but as a leader of thought 
and a shining example of virtue.” 


Reiaion and virtue, wherever they 
exist, are the mind itself, and nothing else, 
—Channing. : 


Tue solemn joy that soul-communion feels, 
Immortal life reveals ; =e 
ind human love, its prophecy and sign, 
Interprets love divine; <i 

J.G. Whittiery 
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THE CHRIST OF PAUL. 
Re V: 
Tne Person or Jugus. 
(Continued.) 


Curist, then, corresponded in a certain 
sense to what we might call the ideal man. 

(a) This ideal, however, had its own 
independent being. As soon as God set 
it over against Himself in thought, He gave 
it substance and some sort of form. The 
solemn title ot Messiah, ‘‘ Son of God,”’ 
now won a deeper meaning. If it was 
said of the first man, who was of the earth, 
earthy, that he was: made in the image 
of God, still more emphatically could this 
be asserted of the second. The Jewish 
theologians had, indeed, some difficulty 
in determining the precise scope of the 
expression. Sometimes it was supposed 
to lie in the gift of rule or dominion over 
other beings. 
an immortality which man was designed 
to possess, but lost by sin. To Paul, the 
term is charged with a wealth of contents 
difficult to define. On the one hand, it 
' seems to glance at likeness of nature, 
conceived as spirit; on the other, it im- 
plies likeness of character in holiness and 
love. So it is said of Jesus Christ consi- 
dered as son of God, that while he ‘‘ was 
born of the seed of David according to 
the flesh,’ he ‘* was designated son of 
God with power, according to (the) spirit 
ot holiness, by the resurrection of the 
dead’* (Rom. 1. 4). The holiness here 


named as his determining quality (the 


English idiom would almost be _ better 
served by inverting the Greek, ‘‘ holiness 
of spirit,” cp. 2 Cor. vu. 1, 1 Thess. iil. 13), 
was no doubt displayed during his life as 
son of David. But it belonged to him 
in virtue of his heavenly rather than his 
earthly being. How it manifested itself 
from the realm of spirit, the Apostle knew 
from its effects on his own soul. How it 
had been displayed in Israel, the cross, 
in which the Messiah’s life on earth found 
its great (if bewildering) consummation, 
triumphantly made clear. Was there no 
other indication of it? As son of God, 
as first-born in the order of spirit, his true 
nature might be first disclosed by the 
resurrection. But he did not acquire this 
high status through that event. It be- 
longed to him originally in the upper 
world. Into that earlier time the Apostle 
does not attempt to follow him, in the 
letters now under consideration: The 
speculations which surrounded the throne 
of God with mysterious types, ranged 
through nameless ages before the creation. 
But of the hour of generation of the son 
of God Paul says no word. With that 
elastic indefiniteness which almost inevit- 
ably marks such modes of thought, the 
half-personalised attributes of Deity can 
be concentrated in him, and Christ is both 
the Wisdom and the Power of God 
_ (1 Cor. i. 24): Nor is he pictured in rela- 
tion either to the physical creation,* 
or to the humanity of the flesh. Did 
Paul suppose that all men _pre-existed 
in some higher world? The author of 
the Wisdom of Solomon, and the Jewish 
philosopher Philo, seem to have thought 
so, following at greater or lesser distance 
the indications of Plato. So did the author 


‘On 1 Cor, viii. 6 see below, 


Others connected it with 
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of the Bock of the Secrets of Enoch, who 
asserts (xxl. 5) that “‘every soul was 
created eternally before the foundation of 
the world.’? In the Assumption of Moses, 
the prophet is said to have been “prepared 
before the foundation of the world” to be 


the mediator of God’s covenant with 
Israel (i. 14). Paul’s mind apparently 
does not touch the question. But 


the man ‘‘ from heaven ’’ seems certainly 


to have lived ere he appeared in Palestine. 
He had already interested himself in Israel, 
and supplied their needs upon the desert 
march.* The resurrection which demon- 
strated his true nature as spirit threw a 
flood of light on his prior condition. He 
had but resumed a being he had once 
possessed; he had returned to the life 
and love and brightness which he had laid 
aside that he might redeem the men ‘‘of 
earth.’’ 

(b) The greatness of this sacrifice made 
the deepest impression on the Apostle. 
It had a twofold aspect, according as atten- 
tion was concentrated on God or Christ. 
On the one hand, it depended on the pur- 
pose of God, and supplied the crowning 
proof of his love. The conception is briefly 
stated in Gal. iv. 4—6 :— 

When the fulness of time came, God sent 
forth his son, born of a woman, born under 
the law, that he might redeem them that 
were under the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons. And because ye are 
sons, God sent forth the spirit of his son 
into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father. 

The process here so shortly described 
is expounded more fully in Rom. viii., 
where the marvellous condescension of 
God awakes the Apostle’s triumphant out- 
burst of trust :— 

For what the law could not do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh, God, sending his 
own sont} in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
for sin, condemned sin in the flesh... . 

What then shall we say to these things? 
If God is for us, who is against us? He that 
spared not his own son, but delivered him 
up for us all, how shall he not also with 
him freely give us all things? ... 

For I am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor 
powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, snall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which isin Christ Jesus our Lord. 

On the other hand, if the initiative 
lay with God who sent the son, the volunt 
tary acceptance of the mission on his par- 
supplied a similar example of self-sacri- 
fice (2 Cor. vii. 9) :— 

For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes he became poor, that ye through his 
poverty might become rich. : 

This entry on the lonely state of life in 
the flesh, amid the sinful, lies, perhaps, 
behind the saying ‘‘ for even Christ pleased 
not himself’? (Rom. xv. 3); and certainly 
prompts the fuller contrast between the 
Messiah’s antecedent glory and the humilia- 
tion of a manhood that could die upon 
the cross (Phil. 1. 5-8) :— 

Have this mind in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus : who, being in the form of God, 
counted it nota thing to be grasped to be on 
an equality with God; but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant, being made in 


* See Inquirer, Feb. 11. 

+ The peculiar emphasis of the phrase 
suggests a sonship in some way transcending 
that of the believer by adoption, and resting on 
an inner relation of nature. 


the likeness of men; and being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, ba- 
coming obedient unto death, yea, the death 
of the cross, 


The passage is not easy to expound in a 
few words, and the great variety of inter- 
pretations shows that none can claim to 
be so obvious as to win general assent. 
The main idea is expressed in a series of 
antitheses, couched in peculiar language 
which is found nowhere else. All readers 
will probably agree that the Apostle de- 
scribes an act of personal self-surrender ; 
but it may be doubted how far its precise 
character and conditions can be deter- 
mined, Two states are certainly con- 
trasted, ‘‘ the form of God,’’ and ‘‘ the 
form of a slave.’’ Christ divests him- 
self of the one, he assumes the other. 
But by what process? What is meant 
by being in the form of God? And at 
what stage of his existence was he in 
that condition? It has been suggested 
that the Apostle here employs a term 
derived from Greek philosophy, meaning 
“having God’s idea in him,”’ possessing 
that by which God constituted humanity, 
that notion, as we say, which God had in 
making man. This exposition does not, 
however, fit the: second clause, which 
describes Jesus as taking the form of a 
slave. The expression is of course figura- 
tive, because Jesus was not a bondman 
to anybody; but it implies that he was 
in some way regarded as passing into a 
dependent and subject condition, The 
bondage may have been servitude to the 
law, involved in his earthly life as a Jew; 
cp. Gal. iv. 1—4. Does the Old Testament 
give us any help? In Num. xi. 8 it is 
said that Moses should behold the ‘* form ” 
of God, and this expression is rendered 
by the Greek translators the ‘‘ glory ’’ of 
God: Can we find a link through this with 
the Apostle’s thought? Glory belonged to 
God as maker and sovereign of the world ; 
its emblem was light; it was the visible 
symbol of his spiritual essence. So far 
as Paul suggests any representation of 
Christ as the man of heaven, made in 
God’s image, it is certainly also connected 
with the ‘‘ spiritual body ’’ whose charac- 
teristic is glory. [Compare the account of 
Michael’s investiture of Enoch with the 
raiment of divine glory,-“‘ And I gazed upon 
myself, and I was like one of his glorious 
ones.” (Secrets of Enoch, xxii. 8—10) : and 
see the representations in the Ascension of 
Isaiah, chaptersix. andx.] To that extent, 
therefore, we may understand him to mean, 
Christ was in the form of God. That mode of 
life, however, belonged to him in the spirit- 
world. Was he, in virtue of it, empowered 
to grasp at equality with God? The scale 
on which we now conceive the relative 
proportions of the universe and any 
human ideal, gives to such a question a 
character almost of grotesqueness: But 
Paul has in view a being who is to be here- 
alter exalted to the second place in the 
great divine order, God alone being 
superior to him, and thisfuture dignity is, 
in a manner, reflected on to him at an 
earlier stage. In some fashion beyond 
our power to conceive, Paul supposes that 
Christ might have attempted to clutch 
at equality with God. Yet what, in_its 
turn, does this last phrase describe? At 
what kind of equality might Christ have 
aimed 2? Equality of nature ‘is plainly 


beyond his grasp: The heavenly man 
could not have dreamed of capturing half 
the Deity of God.* Equality of dignity 
is apparently within the Apostle’s view ; 
that ‘‘ seat at God’s right hand,’’ to 
which he should attain when exalted as 
Lord: This is presented, as we shall here- 
after see, as the sequel of his suffering. 
Christ did not, therefore, grasp at the 
triumph without the service which was 
its condition, He sought no throne of 
homage to which he had not trodden the 
appointed way. That path led him first 
from the world above to the earth below. 
J. EstLin CARPENTER. 
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A DEMOCRAT’S RELIGION.fT 


Tus book, filled with almost prophetic 
indignation and written with passionate 
intensity of feeling, is indeed, in the 
words with which it closes, ‘‘ a serious 
call to the churches.’* Its author is at 
once a sincere Christian and an ardent 
democrat. As a Christian he longs for 
the advent of the kingdom of Heaven, 
and bitterly reproaches the churches 
for their indifference to it. As a democrat 
he is filled with burning enthusiasm for 
the Democratic Ideal—for liberty, equality, 
and fraternity: And to him these are not 
two, but one: He sees the churches 
sunk in lethargy and worldliness, unmind- 
ful of their great mission of social regenera- 
tion: And he finds the cause of this in 
their capture by the forces of rank and 
wealth, which hasimade them the props 
of class rule, commercialism, and mili- 
tarism. They have grown cold or even 
hostile to democratic movements and 
social reform, to the cause of the poor and 
the oppressed, and so have lost, or are 
fast losing, all influence with the people. 
To this he attributes the ‘‘ waning of 
Iivangelicalism,’’ which is the subject 
of the first chapter. In spite of lavish 
expenditure and of the constant building 
of new churches and chapels, the attendance 
and membership are declining. Wesley, 
Whitefield, and Howell Harris refused 
to make common cause with the great 
democratic movement of the eighteenth 
century: Hvangelicalism ‘‘ saw nothing 
in the Gospel but a plan of individual 
salvation. It had but little idea of a 
common salvation, of the unity of man- 
kind in Christ, and of the mutual respon- 
sibility of all men’’; as a consequence 
it became the religion of the wealthy and 
respectable. The working class was neg- 
lected and alienated: The wealthv classes 
having now become imperialistic, the 
spirit of national pride and militarism 
has dominated the churches also; the 


* In Christ and Modern Theology, 4th edition’ 
p- 309, Principal Fairbairn writes :—‘ Although 
in the form of God, he did not think the being 
equal with God a thing to be clutched at, but 
emptied himself for our good. Prior being is 
here affirmed, a being so in the form of God 
that to be equal to Him is a thing of nature.” 
But if equality with God already belongs to 
Christ by nature, how is it to be gained by 
clutching at it ? The suggestion that equality 
might be got by snatching, surely implies that 
the snatcher does not already possess it. 

+ “The Captive City of God, or the Churches 
seen in the Light of the Democratic Ideal.” By 
Richard Heath. (A.C, Fifield. 191 pp., 2s. 6d. net,) 
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Boer War showing that ‘‘ the religion 
which prevailed in Great Britain was but 
a national one; that, instead of the Uni- 
versal Father, we worshipped a sort of 
tribal divinity called the ‘ God of Eng- 
land.’ ’* Even more widespread than 
the worship of the ‘‘ God of England ”’ 
is that grosser worship of Mammon which 
Mr. Heath denounces as the great canker 
of the churches. Their very efforts to 
evangelise the heathen world are poisoned 
by the all-pervading influence of com- 
mercialism: Mr. Heath quotes the strik- 
ing words of the President of the Native 
Baptist Union at Lagos: ‘* What are you 
to think of a religion which carries a glass 
of rum as a vade mecum to a hymn-book ; 
which points with one hand to the skies, 
bidding you lay up for yourselves treasures 


in heaven, and while you are looking up, 


grasps all your worldly goods, seizes your 
ancestral lands, labels your native forests 
and places your patrimony under in- 
explicable legislation ? ”’ 

Basing himself on denominational reports, 
on the researches of Mr. Charles Booth, 
and on the Datly News census, Mr. Heath 
shows that the churches generally are 
declining in membership and attendance, 
and that even the few who can point to 
an actual increase have declined rela- 
tively to the growth of the population. 
Thus in London, where the population 
has nearly doubled in the last half cen- 
tury, the attendance at the churches sank 
from 37°58 per cent. of the population in 
1851 to 22°44 per cent. in 1902. The 
working classes are almost entirely out- 
side the churches. Mr. Heath repcats 
Dr. Clifford’s statement, that while ‘‘ 83 per 
cent.,of our countrymen are working men, 
only 3 per cent. of these were being 
influenced by religious teaching.’’ 

Turning to the Established Church, 
and quoting a statement of the Jate Arch- 
bishop Benson that the aim of the Prayer 
Book was to create in each parish a really 
Christian and Apostolic Society, Mr. 
Heath indignantly exclaims: ‘‘It seems 
a farce to talk of aiming at an Apostolic 
Society’’?; and he adds, ‘* There has 
never been a time when any English 
parish ; : : has shown the least like- 
ness whatever to an Apostolic Society.’’ 

Mr. Heath reviews the history of the 
Church of England, and with the righteous 
indignation one would expect from the 
author of the pathetic history of the 
‘* English Peasant,’’ he charges it with 
being ‘‘a power which necessarily op- 
posed liberty and human rights. How 
it resisted liberty of conscience Noncon- 
formists of all descriptions have known, 
; How little it has cared for the 
dignity of the human Person, for the 
Image of God, its long indifference to 
Colonial slavery and to the sufferings of 
its own baptized children in mines, fac- 
tories, and agriculture testify. How com- 
pletely it has sided with the ruling class 


in all things, its attitude towards. legal. 


and Parliamentary reform and towards 
laws affecting labour testify. And recently 
by its uncertain attitude on the Chinese 
Labour question, and by its support of 
the new Licensing Bill, it showed that it 
considered its position as the bulwark of 
Property more important than its calling 
as Watcher over the soul of England 
and the souls of the English people: : =: 


x 


af 
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What has desolated the church, and is 
desolating the church, is the worship of 
Property.’” ' 

The working men—the vast majority 
of the nation—are apathetic or hostile 
to the churches because they doubt their 
sincerity, their real belief in the teaching 
of Christ. If the churches desire to win 
over the people ‘‘ they must allow no 
doubt as to their maintenance of the Demo- 
cratic Ideal, still more must they show it in 
practice. They must, as churches, pro- 
duce not only types of the true individual, 
but of the true social life. ; : Mammon 
worship must go and Fashion worship, as 
well as the cult of the smug god Respec- 
tability.’’ ; 

The concluding chapter is entitled ‘* The 
Need of the World.’’ In it we get to the 
central thought of the book. For Myr. 
Heath, the ardent democrat, the hope of 
the world lies in the triumph of the Demo- 
cratic Ideal. But how is that ideal to be 
realised ? It can only tiiumph when tke 
cause of justice shall have found ‘‘a 
thoroughly stable point Pappui.” “Butno 
people or nation,’’ Mr. Heath believes, 
‘*no country or city can of itself create 
such a point dapput.’’ The realisation 
of the Democratic Ideal is for ever impos- 
sible if we have to trust to human nature 
and evolution alone. Supernatural aid 
is necessary to its triumph: The neces- 
sary point dappui can only be found in 
the one hope of Humanity, a divine society, 
‘* a visible ideal society in manifest en- 
joyment of the direct help of God pouring 
out upon it the gift of the Spirit.”’ One 
cannot but feel the force and the justice 
of Mr. Heath’s passionate indictment of 
the churches, for their surrender to wealth 
and power, their failure to be trué to the 
ideal of the Master, and their lack of en- 
thusiasm for the kingdom. of heaven. 
But although these are main causes of their 
decadence, there is another and potent 
cause which he himself, incidentally, admits. 
Their influence is declining because their 
theology—their whole conception of the 
world—is out of harmony with the best 
thought of the day. Many truly religious 
men are turning away from the churches 
to cultivate the Religion of the Free Spirit 
in freedom from supernaturalism, dog- 
matism, and formalism—the religion of 
free inquiry, of human service and human 
fellowship, of trust in the Perfect Whole 
of which we are members. 

One regrets to differ from one whose 
heart throbs with such a passionate love 
of humanity, who is so whole-hearted a 
lover of righteousness, and whose thought 
keeps such a firm grip on the essentialidea 
of human solidarity, but it is impossible 
to share Mr. Heath’s faith in the church: 
Like the great Catholic thinkers of mediz- 
val times, he seems to regard the church 
as a supernatural society, receiving 
miraculous guidance from God Himself ; 
the perfect, infallible guide alike ‘of the 
individual man and of the nations of the 
world, and therefore independent of, and 
superior to, civil society, which is, at the 
best, of the earth—earthy. But the his- 
tory of the church forbids us to believe 
in its divine perfection and its super- 
natural guidance. This very book is an 
exposure of the failings and sins of the 
churches, no more divinely preserved from 
error than is the State. Besides, the old 
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idea of the supernatural is impossible for 
modern thought, which recognises the 
natural only. That is full of wonder and 
mystery, miraculous if you like—a spiri- 
tual revelation unfolding itself with the 
evolution of Man and Society. But we 
know of no supernatural interference with 
its course; no miraculous grace descend- 
ing from above to constrain men to do 
what their nature would else reject. To 


us, again, the State is not the wicked and: 


accursed thing it seemed to the early 
Christians. It is itself a true ‘‘ city of 
God’’; the creation and manifestation 
of the spiritual nature of man; imper- 
fect, like himself, but growing with his 
growth and developing as his moral and 
intellectual powers slowly gain the mas- 
tery over his afimal impulses. We strive 
for the realisation of the Democratic Ideal 
in and by the State ; in Biblical language, 
that the kingdoms of this world may become 
the kingdom of heaven. 

. Maurice ADAMS. 


—_@-—_—___— 
THE DUTY OF SELF-REALISATION.* 


Two chapters of the volume before me 
are already familiar to readers of THE 
InquirER, having appeared, though not 
precisely in the same form, in the Hibbert 
Journal for January, 1904; and these, 
dealing as they did with the Gods in their 
relation to Race Memory, must have 
whetted the appetite for more. In the 
book they form part of an interesting 
and illuminating theory of the nature of 
reality, but especially of personal reality, 
and then of the Race-life as a whole. 

_; Some of their leading thoughts are 
closely akin to those of Professor Royce 
in his ‘‘ The World and the Individual,’’ 
though the position of the two thinkers is 
not identical: Both, however, lay em- 
phasis on what is generally known as 
*‘ mystical experience,’’ and, like Pro- 
fessors Starbuck and James, accept the 
scientific value of religious phenomena. 
Indeed, one might properly go much fur- 
ther than this in speaking of the work of 
Mr. Edward Carpenter; for there can be 
no doubt that its appeal is ultimately to 
the religious, rather than the purely intel- 
lectual faculty of the reader; he is a seer 
first and a philosophical essayist afterwards, 

Those who are familiar with his several 
books know this writer as a student of 
Indian mysticism ; and much of the esoteric 
lore of the Hast has gone to the making 
of these pages. In many respects their 
writer shows as much of the Buddhist as 
of the Christian attitude of mind; and 
in any case, he comes near to fusing both, 
combining them with elements derived 
from Plato and from modern science, to 
create a religious position of his own. In 
a word, there are few writers who are at 
once so profoundly and movingly religious, 
and so wholly emancipated from current 
religious phrases and trappings. 

His pages display a wondertully balanced 
wisdom in their estimates of the several 
Gods ; they give Christ his place and Mary 

hers; but in so doing they enrich, where 
others have impoverished, humanity. For 
they stand by the brave old assertions of 
Incarnate Deity ; they relegate nothing of 


*«“The Art of Creation: Essays on the Self 
and Its Powers.’”’ By Edward Carpenter. (George 
- Allen, 5s.) ; 


that Mr. Carpenter is a poet. 


the Divine to the foolish limbo of the past ’ 
instead they seem to make new, and, if it 
were possible, more daring claims. 


One is forced at once frankly to admit 
He does not 
see the world in the ‘‘ dry light’’ of 


science ; but rather under that light ‘* that 


never was on sea or land.’ One may 
make the admission without regret; for 
the real poet is not the dreamer of stale 
dreams, but the confidant of a God; and 


if he does not know all the latest science, 


yet, in Whitman’s phrase, ‘‘ Creation is 
his friend.’” 

And the interesting fact remains, for 
the encouragement of the prosaic reader, 
that Mr, Carpenter really does know a good 
deal of the latest science. As a former 
Extension Lecturer upon astronomical 
and other cognate topics, he speaks in 
these matters with a degree of academic 
authority ; and all his many references to 
the present tendencies of scientific hypo- 
thesis and discovery appear to be carefully 
weighed. There are few more delightful 
and suggestive passages in the volume 
than the study of the transformations of 
the May-fly, relegated to an appendix. 

The moral of that story, and I think of 
the whole book, is that ‘“‘there is nothing 
that man or other creature may not do 
provided he only chooses’’; and this 
brings us at length to the subject—the art 
of creation. There is a trace of quaint 
humour in the largeness of the title, and 
it is a quality never long absent from these 
serious and reverent pages; for humour 
is one of their writer’s marked and de- 
lightful characteristics. But it is only a 


‘trace, for the book really does profess to 


initiate the reader into that highest and 
oldest of the arts by which the worlds 
were made. 

And if, as Edward Carpenter would teach 
us, the Gods are all enshrined and potential 
to-day in our own nature, their old crea- 
tive power may also be ours. The Word 
that was with God in the Beginning is still 
to-day with man. For God the Creator is 
the principle and formative purpose which 
is immanent in the whole of material 
things, making them not merely what they 
seem, but what they eternally are. Man 
also is an expression of that purpose; but 
he is more. For it is given to him to rise 
into the consciousness of that purpose, 
and to find himself in It. Finding that, 
he discovers the Seli of which these pages 
treat. 

The purpose which created and is creating 
the actual body of man is still, it would 
appear, incomplete. And as, individually, 
men enter into It, they- will continue its 
creative work, gradually lifting up the 
Race to nobler destinies. For in this region, 
the gain of one is actually the gain of all, 
since all are interrelated parts of a single 
life. 

Thatis to say, we are all, according to this 
writer, members of a living and immortal 
Being, the Human Race, whose life flows 
in our veins, whose purpdse embraces 
ours. This Human Being must not be 
confused with that vague Comtian concept 
of humanity which seems to be the mere 
lifeless generalisation of individuals. For 
Carpenter’s ‘‘ Race’* is something in- 
tensely vital and vigorous, like a true 
Platonic ‘‘ Idea.’* In relation to the 
individuals, it is as the whole body is to 


its constituent corpuscles and parts: Hach 
cell of the body has, according to certain 
observers, a kind of cell-consciousness, 
but the body as a whole seems to live far 
more fully than do its cells ; and even so, the 
Race lives far more fully than do the in- 
dividuals which are its parts. 

Are we, then, to account ourselves mere 
vanishing molecules in the infinite Divine 
Purpose { 

I do not think that this atzall represents 
the whole of Carpenter’s meaning ; for he 
speaks of Love, of Imagination, and of the 
sense of Beauty as faculties of the larger, 
deeper, and immortal life; and in these 
we, as individuals, already share: To love 
is to share. in the life of God; and that 
which loves is itself immortal. s 

But it may well be that what we now 
regard as our self is but a temporary ex- 
pression of our real and eternal self, and 
that, as childhood with its fancies dies into 
youth, and youth dies into maturity, so 
manhood must die into the next phase of 
our unfolding life. For as yet we do not 
know ourselves ‘‘ as we are known.*” 

I began by saying that the book set forth 
a theory of reality, and I will conclude with 
another word on this subject. As to the 
theory, I must refer to the book itself, for 
it needs accurate statement; but there is 
tied up with it an ethical notion which de- 
serves more than a passing notice. It is, 
briefly, that our highest duty is that of 
literal self-realisation. We can be con- 
sciously one of several selves or phases 
of ourself ; it behoves us to live in the con- 
sciousness of the most Real of these, until 
we discover the Divine or Hlemental Self. 
** To thine own self be’ true ’’ becomes, in 
this reading of it, a profoundly significant 
injunction. For the life of the Divine Self 
is the life of ‘‘ a quickening spirit,’’ the only 
truly creative power known to us; and it 
is this life to which each one is being called; 
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THE UNEMPLOYED.* 


A.tHoueH, as Mr. Alden is obliged to 
tell us, little practical progress has been 
made in solving the problem of the un- 
employed, yet this little volume is at once 
a welcome evidence of the clearer views 
that are beginning to prevail, and a 
valuable contribution to the more com- 
plete understanding of the subject: We 
are especially indebted to the autho» for 
the suggestion contained in his sub-title— 
A National Question. Jor solong as the 
problem is regarded either as a local one 
or asan intermittent one, no solution is 
possible. It is not here and there, but 
everywhere; not now and then, but 
always. Its effects are most disastrously 
concentrated in the towns, but for its 
causes we must look equally to the 
country side. The dehumanising condition 
and lack of opportunity of village life is 
one of the forces driving surplus labour to 
the town: The emphasising of this fact 
on the title-page is the more necessary 
because the few and too short chapters 
which follow are concerned almost entirely 
with detail, so that at times there is risk 
of an inexpert reader failing to see the 
wood for the trees. 


*“Thoe Unemployed : A National Question.” 
By Percy Alden, M.A. With a Preface by Sir 
John Gorst, M.P. (P,S. King & Son. 1s.) 
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The book, a deftly filled storehouse of 
information, is an extremely careful sum- 
mary of recent experiments and proposals 
for dealing with the evils of unemploy- 
ment. This renders it difficult to give 
any adequate description of its contents, 
and in fact we shall confine ourselves to 
some reference to a single aspect, though 
we might draw on these chapters for 
interesting knowledge on many points, as, 
e.g., the descriptions of the German and 
other labour colonies, to which Mr. Alden 
paid so fruitful a visit lastsummer. These 
and other matters we must pass with a 
simple mention of the clear, moderate, 
and severely practical account of many 
agencies lor dealing witha national evil. 

The one point. to which further refer- 
ence may be made is the analysis of the 
various classes which compose the mass of 
the unemployed, for in this analysis the 
scientific value cf the book chiefly consists. 

The first. division is into the unemploy- 
able and the unemployed, a distinction 
essential to be borne in mind, both for 
theory and prastice, since the remedial 
measures suitable to the one are obviously 
unsuited to the other. But these classes 
again are themselves composite, and the 
unemployable are divided into (1)eriminals, 
semi-criminals, vicious vagabonds, and the 
incorrigibly Jazy; (2) the physically and 
mentally deficient: (a) the aged; (6) the 

weak and maimed, including the blind, 
lame and deaf, and men with weak hearts; 
(c) -epileptics; (d) imebriates, and. the 
mentally deficient. At the present time 
these classes are left to compete in the 
labour market, .o that their work, dear at 
any price, at once lowers the wages and 
the industrial standard of the real indus- 
trial class, and, as Mr. Alden shows, an 
adequate treatment of this class would in 
itself do much to ease the problem of the 
genuine unemployed, and also that equally 
dangerous phenomenon of the under- 
employed and the underpaid: 

Turning to the second main division, 
we are at once aware that this also is a 
composite class, which may be broken up 
into: (1) Those who are unemployed owing 
to dislocation or change in methods of 
industry ; (2) those who are unemployed 
owing to depression of trade or severe 
weather; (3) those whose labour is always 
casual. Such is Mr. Alden’s account of 
the problem. The larger part of the book 
is occupied with a classified description of 
proposals cffered and methods adopted 
for dealing either with the problem as a 
whole, or with the special requirements 
of the separate classes. The general spirit 
in which the task should be approached 
isaptly expressed thus :—‘‘ Unemployment 
is labour that might be utilised in the pro- 
duction of wealth, that is not so utilised 
for one reason or another, and is therefore 
wasted” (p. 32). Labour power is 
potential national wealth, and conse- 
quently remedies for unemployment are 
in no sense to be considered charitable. 
They are imperatively demanded for the 
real welfare of the whole community, and 
must be carried out on the responsibility 
and at the cost of the nation, 

A first reading of this book gives, per- 
haps inevitably, a too massive impression 
of the many things tried or proposed, and 
this rather tends to obscure the actual 
conclusion that, after all, very little has 


really been done. The numerous schemes 
proposed are, as Mr. Alden tells us, 
merely palliatives. I think the value of 
the book would be enhanced if this fact 
were more fully emphasised, and if even 
among the palliative measures we found 
more guidance as to their ielative value 
from one Who knows his subject so 
thoroughly as Mr Alden does. I had 
noted a few points either not mentioned 
or not brought, as it seemed, into 
sufficient promimence. The ‘unem- 
ployed’’ includes a large and very 
costly class of idle, rich people who, by 
their anti-social habits, aggravate every 
form of national distress. The condition 
of the unemployed is also affected by the 
larze number of those who are wrongly 
employed, as, e.g., the children who are so 
largely set to work before they are fit for 
industrial life. No doubt the need for a 
small book such a3 everyone may and 
should buy and read, is a legitimate reason 
for the omission of many things which 
would find a place in a more comprehen- 
sive treatise. 
Most of the remedies proposed are 
remedial and not curative. There are 
hints in the book of the more thorough 
and far reaching measures that are needed, 
and should a second edition be called for, 
these might with great advantage be 
worked up into an additional chapter on 
the ultimate causes and the radical cure 
of unemployment, for the evil is indeed 
“rooted in our social system,’’? and can 
only be adequately dealt with by “ indus- 


trial re-organisation or social reconstruc- 


tion.’’? The real value of the remedies 
already proposed will be tested by the 
effect they may have in preparing the way 
for this. And it. may well be that the 
measures adopted: and the attention drawn 
to the subject in this winter of wide- 
spread and poignant distress will issue 
first in a deeper view of the causes and 
then in a more largely conceived policy 
fr the removal of unemployment, and 
will lead on to a more profound con- 
sideration of the disability and hardships 
that inhere in the industrial system itself. 
B. Kirkman GRay. 


Do you fear because the earth has 
dwindled to a sand grain? So much 
the more glorious is the field in which it 
lies.—Martineau. 

SELF-CRUCIFIXION has an object, an 
end; and what is it? Its great end is 
to give liberty and energy to our nature. 
Its aim is, not to break down the soul, 
but to curb those lusts and passions 
‘“‘ which war against the soul,’’ that the 
moral and intellectual faculties may rise 
into new life, and may manifest their 
divine original. _Self-crucifixion, justly 
viewed, is the suppression of the passions, 
that the power and progress of thought, 
and conscience, and pure love, may be 
unrestrained. It is the destruction of the 
brute, that the angel may unfold itself 
within. It ‘s founded on our godlike 
capacities, and the expansion and glory of 
these is its end. Thus the very duty, 
which by some is identified with self- 
contempt, implies and - imposes self- 
reverence. It is the belief and the choice 
of perfection as our inheritance and 
end.—Channing. te 


‘* JESUS SAITH.’” 
VII.—CORDS TO THE KINGDOM. 
Jesus saith, Who are they that draw us 
to the kingdom, if the kingdom is in heaven % 
The fowls of the air, and all beasts that 
are under the earth or wpon the earth, and the 
fishes of the sea—these are they that draw 
you. 

Wirnovt parallel in the Gospels as this 
saying is, it reminds us strangely of the 


‘Jesus of the Synoptics; through it there 


breathes the air of the Galilean fields— 
the speaker is one who had been a country 
lad, conversant with country sights and 
sounds and scents, in keen sympathy with 
the country’s multitudinous, stirring life, 
and rejoicing in every one of that life’s 
manifestations as the handiwork of God. 

Taken in its most obvious and literal 
meaning, we might well wish that this 
utterance had been recorded by one of our 
four Evangelists ; the effect for good would 
have been invaluable, the amount of 
physical anguish callously inflicted upon 
sentient creatures would have been lessened 
to a degree past computing, had the 
Church been able to point to an authorita- 
tive deliverance of Christ’s, expressing 
not merely his pity for defenceless beings, 
but also his sense of their right to consi- 
derate treatment. ‘‘ These are they which 
draw us to heaven’’—if we look upon 
them as evidences of Divine purpose and 
power, if we use them with the conscious- 
ness of having a trust laid upon us, if we 
reverence the Creator in His creation: 

Butis this all that the words are intended 
to convey, or may we give to them a wider 
as well as deeper signification? ‘‘ Who 
are they' that draw us to the kingdom ? ’” 
This question propounded to Christ is only 
another form of the perennial query, 
‘¢ What must I do to inherit eternal life 2 ’* 
We know that again and agai men in 
search of an answer to that query have 
persuaded themselves that in order to lay 
hold of spiritual blessings they must turn 
away from all that nature offers; that the 
body and the senses were given them solely 
and expressly to be mortified and crucified ; 
that the visible creation contained no 
message from on high, but was merely the 
arena of every depraved instinct and hate- 
ful passion, from whose defiling touch 
nothing would preserve save the austerities 
of asceticism or the cell of the anchorite, 
As a matter of fact, there are inherent in 
every kind of asceticism moral and spiritual 
dangers which have time alter time mani- 
fested themselves, and among them, not 
the least, that of spiritual pride. 

In direct condemnation of all the 
laborious and unwholesome futilities which 
would force an entry to heaven by heaping 
dishonour upon earth, which would glority 
the spiritual, not by subjecting, but by 
maltreating the natural, Jesus exclaims : 
‘* Who are they that draw us to heaven ? 
The fowls of the air, and the beasts of the 
field, and the fishes of the sea! You must 
live in this world—not go out of it—so 
using as not to abuse, nor be abused by it. 
You must learn that God verily expresses 
Himself in the facts and allotments of this 
work-a-day earth: You will not reach 
the kingdom of heaven the more swiftly 
by turning away from the surroundings 
which are to train you; that is not first 
which is spiritual, but that°which is 


natural; then that which is apie ; 
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And do not His words further administer 
a valuable corrective to the common error 
that men are bounded by their opportuni- 
ties, cramped by their environment, pre- 
vented from soaring upwards by the want 
of stimulus in their surroundings? But 
the commonest phenomena of nature may 
draw us to heaven, if we are willing to be 
drawn! Prosaic destinies, unromantic 
avocations, a contracted sphere of dull and 
monotonous duties—none of these can 
hinder us from finding the kingdom, if so 
be that we have a mind to seek it; all 
of them may help to draw us thither, pro- 
vided that we care to have it so. Out of 
materials incredibly meagre and unprom- 
ising the soul can construct for its ascent 
a leader from earth to heaven; surround- 
ings the most ordinary may be consecrated 
by the aspiring heart, and transformed 
into a temple where God Himself may be 
met and held converse with. Not out- 
ward occasions, but the inward disposition 
constitutes the determining factor. The 
question is always Christ’s “‘ Wilt thou be 
made whole ?’’ Wilt thou be drawn to 
the kingdom? Where that will exists, 
it will force all mere circumstances into 
subservience to itself, and transform hin- 
drances into allies and trials into auxiliaries; 
where it does not exist, no seconding oppor- 
tunity or favouring breath of heaven will 
be of any avail whatever. Let us cease 
preferring the wretched plea that it is our 
surroundings which mould our destinies 
and decide our course ; it is for us rather 
to react upon our surroundings, and to 
make them our instruments for accom- 
plishing our quest. 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Lastly,;\there is in these words, ‘‘ Who 
are they that draw us to heaven?’’ a 
very searching question to each one of us. 
What is the kingdom of which, in our in- 
most hearts, we long to be citizens ? What 
is the heaven of our dearest dreams, the 
paradise where we desire to be? What 
are the satisfactions we really care most 
for, and which act as the strongest magnets 
upon us? What strange confessions we 
should hear—or haply make—-were we 
all compelled to return true answers ! 
Where is our heaven? In the grossly 
fertile alluvial plains of wealth and material 
pleasure? In the unsubstantial cloudland 
of personal pride and ambition? In the 
demon-haunted, waterless wastes of pas- 
sion? Or in the knowledge and love of God, 
and of him whom He hath sent, Jesus 
Christ ? 

Jesus saith: ‘‘ What are they that 
draw you to the kingdom—is it indeed 
toward the/kingdom of God that you are 
being drawn? Have your souls been 
rapt and set on fire by the vision of some 
Holy Grail, the contemplation of a Truth, 
a Goodness, an everlasting Right, which, 
however distant, you have no choice but 
to toil after in a pilgrimage which never 
will end? Watch and pray that this 


be indeed the object of your journey; 


follow the true magnets, the simple in- 
stincts, the plain and certain duties, familiar 
and unmistakable as the commonest objects 
around you, for these you may trust to 
lead you aright. The simple sanctities 
of work and home and love and sacrifice— 
these are they that draw the soul to heaven, 
and make it one with God.’* aK Ys 
Sa eeepargars J; WARSCHAUER: 
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THE BATTLE OF THE WEEDS. 


Tur battle has begun! The big battle 
that will go on day after day all over the 
country—the Battle of the Weeds. 

Oh, I thought you just pulled them up 
and then they died, and when there are 
a great. many you have a bonfire and burn 
them, and they’re done with. é 

Did you? Well, things don’t end just 
hike that. Vl tell you. what happens, 


You begin—where do you begin ¢—you | 


go straightaway down the garden, say, to 
see how your winter seedlings have fared, 
and there you come upon a fine bed of 
chickweed flourishing and flowering with 
tiny white stars—bless its heart! when 
doesn’t it flower ?—as thougo nothing 
Nothing does 


suited it so well as winter. 
except summer, and then it simply gallops. 

What horrid stuff! 

Not at all. 

But isn’t it your enemy ? 

Yes; but that’s no reason why I should 
not think well of it. I have the highest 
respect for my weeds. Of all enemies, 
none have so nearly persuaded me to love 
them. Hor you see, the harder we fight 
the more I find out their good points. I 
call them ‘‘ My friends the Hnemy.’’ A 
dogged foe, but fair as a friend. You see, 
you get to know your weeds if you have 
much to do with them, and you've only to 
get to know anybody thoroughly well, and 
you're almost sure to like him. We all 
like ourselves so much because we know 
ourselves so well—or think we do. Even 
Russians and Japs are learning by fighting 
to respect one another. Thatis better than 
ignorance and contempt ; and if only they 
would get a little nearer still and take to 
living in one anothev’s cities and playing 
football together and buying each other’s 
butter and eggs they would soon become 
good friends. 

Anyhow, a little warfare has taught me 
to take off my cap to my weeds. The 
good fellows find me sturdy exercise. 
Like a boxer of spirit they are always ready 
forabout. They don’t understand defeat. 
Their courage is perfect. Their energy is 
inexhaustible. What, nothing to learn 
from dealing with such people? Happy 
fortune may one day bring you a neighbour 
with a thistle-patch. Give his thistle-seeds 
a fair chance to open their parachutes and 
sail over the hedge and invade your 
territory, and then entrench themselves to 
the number of—say—a thousand. There 
is a downright good tussel before you. 
War will not end that year. They'll want 
attacking and rooting up one by one. 
Leave an inch or two of tap-root in the 
ground, and, like the invulnerable Jim 
Dandelion, Tom Thistle will recover from 
his wounds and meet you with his prickly 
smile once more. You must make good 
every inch of your ground. So we salute ; 
you hear the clink of steel on stone, and 
then we fall to. Folk say that cats have 
nine lives. How many lives have butter- 
cups, 1 wonder’? Look at that patch. I 
dug it well last spring. It bore a fine crop 
of buttercupsinthesummer. I hoed them 
up and sowed winter spinach, and the 
earth between the rows was green with 
their rosettes again long before Christmas. 


Yes, weeds are beings of untamed energy. 
The people like them make the best kind of 
men and women under proper restraint 
and education. Always try to get a piece 
of garden where the weeds grow freely. 
They are to be understood as a promise 
that with proper sense and industry your 
leeks and potatoes shall be just as prolific. 
They have their uses, not a few, and they’re 
comely to look upon. 

What, weeds pretty ? 

Yes, weeds are very pretty. A hayfield 
red with sorrel, a meadow all with daisies 
pied, or golden with buttercups, a ten-acre 
mantle of poppies spread over a wheat- 
field, a great waste of rag-wort, an old 
gravel-quarry turned into a refuse-pit but 
claimed by the camomiles for their own 
garden—why, half the beauty of the earth 
is the beauty of its weeds. book at that 
band of soft apple-green picked out with 
blue and white spots among the lanky 
stalks of the broccoli! Only a weed. One 


wishes sometimes there were room for all 


of them to come and grow as they will. 

Industry ? They beat us all. Whoever 
else is not at his post by daylight, they are 
sure to be. They go on working, if there’s 
a ray of sunshine to help them till supper- 
time. And then only do they shut their 
eyes—blue, white, or yellow, according to 
their kind, and go to sleep, to be up and at 
it for certain long before you get out 
with your hoe next morning, 

But this bit of our conversation from 
other days, which, for want of anything 
else to say, I am now trying to recollect 
and write down, I intended for a ‘* kind 
of a sermon,’’ Peggy. So here’s what we 
call the application or wind-up : 

You and I are gardens, and there’s never 
a garden without weeds. I don’t exactly 
know what we should do without some 
weeds to chop at and pull up. Shake out 
that nettly.corner of sharp temper. Do it 
thoroughly. It may be done with nettles 
once and for all. If that hulking fellow 
Lazy-dock comes in, beware! Catch hold 
and tug. But no, you can’t pull him up. 
Off comes his head and over you go. Ina 
month’s time he will be laughing at you 
from amidst his rampant green leaves and 
sending up three stalks for one. You 
must get down deeper next time. 

As for Goose-foot, the conceited fellow, 
he never knows when he’s tall enough. He 
thinks he can look down on everybody. 
Up with Master Conceit ; he sets his chin 
too high for me. Keep a sharp look-out, 
too, for Sir Craft, the wily Snakegrass, who 
stealthily creeps in from under the hedges, 
and burrows hither and thither like a mole 
before you know where he is, and will 
start lite afresh if you give him the chance 
on a fragment of root no bigger than two 
inches of packing-thread. 

We've all got a battle to fight with the 
weeds, my fellow-gardeners, and some of 
those which, if we look carefully, or take 
the word of others who can see better than 
we, are to be found growing in the walled 
garden of our own hearts, will need as much 
attention as docks and dandelions, and 
will repay us for the tussel quite as hand- 
somely with brimming health and_ brave 
thoughts and sunny tempers. ‘‘ Watch 
weel!’’ was the motto which a great man 
set up in the middle of his garden. “Tis a 
good motto for a gardener : Watch weel! 

H. M. L: 
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THE MARTINEAU CENTENARY. 


THE minister and officers of the Octagon 
Chapel, Norwich, made last week a pre- 
liminary announcement as to the celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the birth of 
James Martineau, for which they are 
preparing in his native city. April 21, 
which is the birthday, falls this year on 
Good Friday,.and those who are unable 
to leave home at that time and make the 
journey to Norwich in order to take part 
in the celebration, will have a later 
opportunity at Oxford, on May 1 and 2, 
when Manchester College is to hold a 
further commemoration; but we’ trust 
that many representatives of our 
churches throughout the country, and 
many other friends who have owed so 
much to the inspiration of Dr. Martt- 
NEAU’S life and teaching, will be able to 
make this pilgrimage to Norwich, and 
join in the services of Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday and the public meeting of 
commemoration. No season of the year 
could, in reality, be more fitting for 
the grateful and reverent remem- 
brance of such a life, than that in 
which the Christian Church throughout 
the world celebrates the holiest  self- 
sacrifice and the great joy of the immortal 
life risen out of the shadows of death. 
A worthy memorial of Martineau must 
be in perfect harmony with the spirit of 
the Easter festival. The lowly spirit of 
the disciple, no less than the transcendent 
power of the prophet and seer of heavenly 
things, will be set in the truest light 
amid the holy thoughts, the adoration 
and thanksgiving, which unite earth and 
heaven in one great communion of love 
and trust: 

That the true spirit will not be lacking 
in this commemoration is already assured 
by the promise that Dr. Drummonp is to 
be the preacher of the centenary sermon 
on Good Friday, and that among those 
taking part in the celebration are to be 
the Revs. Puinie H. Wicxstrrp and J. 
Estiin Carpenter. Other old students of 
Dr, Marrineav’s will be there, spiritual 
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children of his, belonging to different 
generations, and also, as we trust, his own 
children who are still with us, and other 
members of the family, The house where he 
was born still stands in Magdalen-street, 
and the old Octagon Chapel is venerable 
with many sacred memories, besides those 
of the childhood, the early pieties and 
young enthusiasm, and the life-long affec- 
tion of James Martineau. The ancient 
cathedral city, stirring now with modern 
life, may know littie of one of her greatest 
sons, but this occasion. should be rendered 
memorable by a gathering from near-and 
far of those who will bear testimony by 
their presence to the profound significance 
of his life, and to the abiding honour and 
reverence in which he is held. It should 
be a very happy occasion for the grati- 
tude ‘and affection silently cherished 
in many hearts, and a season of fresh con- 
secration in the deeper life of the spirit, 
for tho e to whom he has spoken and 
speaks with prophetic power, who have 
found in him the friend and helper of 
their faith, the quickener of their holiest 
thoughts and aspirations, 

Of this Norwich celebration there is 
something more to say. Not all those 
who would like to be present will be abe 
to be actually there; but all will have 
the opportunity of taking part in the 
commemoration, by making an offering of 
reverence and gratitude towards the 
erection at Norwich of what we trust will 
be generally recognised as the national 
memorial of this centenary. It is most 
fitting that such a memorial to JAMES 
MarTINEAU should be raised in the city of 
his birth, and it is a happy coincidence 
that the needs of work in connection with 
the Octagon Chapel, which he himself in 
early manhood had a share in originating, 
and in which he always took a deep 
interest, should determine its form. We 
wrote of this last year, in Toe INQUIRER 
of April 23, telling how, through the 
falling in of leases, the school-buildings 
long connected with the Octagon, the scene 
of generations of devoted work, with which 
in their day such men as. JonN WITHERS 
Dowson, TRAVERS MAapen, and Mark 
WaDr were identified, are passing out of the 
hands of the congregation, and the necessity 
has arisen to secure a fresh site for the erec- 
tion of adequate buildings, as a home 
for the Sunday-schoo], and all the mani- 
fold activities which are the natural ex- 
pression of the faith and energy of a 
living church. Hitherto the boys’ and 
girls’ schools have been held in separate 
buildings, both at some little distance 
from the chapel, but now a valuable pro- 
perty adjoining the chapel, and with a 
frontage to the street by its entrance- 
gates, has been purchased, and the best 
possible opportunity secured of meeting 
the urgent need by the erection there of 


a Martineau Memorial Hall and Schools. | a veritable saint and sage; so the warm — 
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For the site and the houses now standing 
on it £2,000 has been paid, and to carry 
out the scheme in its completeness a 
further £4,000 will be required. This is 
far beyond the unaided powers of the 
congregation, and can only be aecom- 
plished by the cordial and generous co- 
operation of many friends. This has been 
already recognised in the purchase of 
the site, and we would venture once 
more to express the earnest hope that 
this idea of a Norwich Memorial 
may kindle the faith and the imagination 
of our people, as a thing in which all 
should heartily and thankfully unite. It 
is not only that we desire to make this 
visible memorial of our great Teacher 
worthy of the occasion, unpretentious 
indeed, yet noble and beautiful among 
buildings dedicated to such high ends, 
but that we are also to strengthen the 
work and the test'mony of our faith in 
one of our historic chapels, in the chief 
city of a great province, on which far 
more depends than the prosperity of one 
congregation. Without a few really great 
gifts, such as generous hearts and ample 
means can give, we fear the end so ardently 
desired cannot be attained ; but with these, 
ani with a general response from the 
members of ourchurches and other friends 
throughout the country, and as we will 
dare to hope from friends in other countries 
also, our faith will be justified, and a 


memorial to James Martineau will be | 


raised in his native city, worthy of the 
great name we seek to honour,..and ad:- 
quate to the needs and the growing poss: 
bilities of a religious work, true to his 
spirit, and identified with the most 
cherished interests and affections of his 
life. 
———— SSS 
THE LATE MAHARSHI DEVENDRA 
NATH TAGORE. 

A specian, number of the Indian Mes- 
senger is devoted to the memory of the 
venerable Manarsut Devenpra Natu 
Tacors, “the patriarch of the Brahmo 
Samaj,” whose death at Calcutta on 
Jan. 19 we briefly recorded last week. 
The funeral procession on the evening of 
that day to the place of burning was a 
striking testimony to the reverence in 


‘which the aged man was held. All 


sections of Brahmos, in particular, were 
fully represented ; for although he wit- 
nessed and could not approve of the new 
departures of Kesuus CaunpER Sen, 
and the founding of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, but remained true to the] end to 
his own principles in the Adi Samaj, no 
differences of judgment, we are assured, were 
allowed to interfere with the warm affee- 
tion with which he regarded the younger 
leaders of the movement, or with the 
veneration with which they regarded him. 
He was a great Rishi, an inspired Rishi, 
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tribute of the Indian Messenger runs ; 
not only the patriarch of the Brahmo 
Samaj, but a unique spiritual figure in 
India. ‘‘In him the spiritual genius of 
India was concentrated ; and in this age of 
materialism, secularism, and agnosticism 
we had a living example of spiritually- 
mindedness in his life.’’ 

Born to great wealth and rank, with a 
career of the highest distinction open to 
him, he chose the better way of self- 
renunciation and contemplation, and as a 
young man, after severe inward struggles, 
became a religious ‘reformer among his 
own people. He followed the Rasa 
RamMouwun Roy, and became the second 
founder of the Brahmo Samaj, suffering 
much for conscience sake, by reason of 
his protest against idolatry. This is the 
tribute of Mr. A. M. Bosr :—“ I will not 
speak of my personal loss, or of my 
private grief. Let me rather remember 
his deep learning, and his profound 
piety, his inspired and inspiring presence, 
and his active and earnest sympathy 
with every good cause. Let us all 
be grateful to Gop that he was spared so 
long, a living centre of saintly influence 
to which people went as to a holy shrine, 
and felt uplifted and ennobled by that 
glorious and beautiful presence. . 
Many pens will no doubt record that won- 
derful history, how, abjuring the ease and 
luxury which surrounded him, he set out 
in his great‘quest for Truth; ahd how, 
having attained that Truth from his 
meditations and wanderings in the hills, 
and from the Upanishads which he loved 
so dearly, he returned to Calcutta and 
poured out that truth in burning words 
which carried conviction. : . . May the 
fire which he kindled in the Brahmo Samaj, 
and in many seeking souls, be imperish- 
able, abiding for ever in our hearts and 


in our lives.’” 


Of such a personality we should be 
thankful to know more, and we are glad 
to see the wish expressed by Mr. Boss 
that his autobiography, which is evidently 
a remarkable record, telling the story of 
his early struggles and of his life down to 
his fortieth year, may be translated into 
English, to give us in the West more 
understanding ‘‘ of the development of an 
Eastern, I may say in its best sense, a 
Hindu saint.” In that wish, and in 
sincere sympathy with those who are most 
nearly touched by the sorrow and_ loss 
caused by the departure of this venerable 
leader, we beg respectfully to join. 


© 


Wuar is religion? Not a foreign in- 


habitant, not something alien to our 


nature, which comes and takes up its abode 
in the soul. It is the soul itself, lifting 
itself up to its Maker. What is virtue ? 
It is the soul listening to, and revering, 


.and obeying a law which belongs to its 


very essence—the law of duty.—Channing. 
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RICHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG, 
SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Tue Rev. R. A. Armstrong has many 
claims to grateful remembrance. Those, 
however, who believe that righteousness 
exalteth a city will longest cherish his 
memory because of his connection with 
what came to be known ad nauseam as the 
Liverpool Purity Crusade. Mr. Armstrong 
revolutionised accepted ideas as to the 
duty of a great Corporation in dealing 
with facilities for shameless drunkenness 
and glaring immorality. What happened 
was largely the direct result of the awaken- 
ing of the public conscience by Mr. Arm- 
strong, though one would not wish to 
detract from the valuable services of many 
good men with whom he was associated. 

Only those who lived through the time 
and watched events can now realise the 
extent to which pandemoniacal immorality 
held certain portions of Liverpool city in 
its grasp up to twelve or thirteen years ago. 
Absolute free trade seemed to exist in 
drink and prostitution. At an early hour 
in the evening many thoroughfares in the 
centre of the city were practically closed to 
respectable pedestrians and given over to 
a carnival of vice. 
gambling, even among boys and girls, and 
worse evils were openly permitted on 
licensed premises. The authorities looked 
calmly on, and even those of them who 
would have been glad to alter the state of 
things gave up in despair all hope of 
bringing about any change. The head of 
the police advised the Watch Committee, 
in effect, that the best method of dealing 
with the evil of prostitution was to sit still, 
and do nothing, and that the public interest 
demanded the localisation of haunts of vice 
and violence where they would be under 
close supervision. The Watch Committee 
acquiesced only too readily. 

Fortunately, others in the city took 
a different view. Four or five months 
after the Head Constable’s declaration a 
deputation of leading citizens waited on 
the Watch Committee, with Mr. Armstrong 
as ‘the memorial bearer and_ principal 
speaker, to protest against their inaction. 
Mr. Armstrong pointed out that there were 
two classes of people who were not affected 
either by looseness or strictness of adminis- 
tration—those who were resolved to keep 
pure and those who were resolved to be 
otherwise. But there was another class 
who were undetermined either way, whose 
moral salvation or ruin depended on the 
flagraney or infrequency of temptation. 

To this deputation the Watch Committee 
did not deign even to reply. There was 
no visible improvement. The City Magis- 
trates certainly did make a stand for 
public morality, but were invariably over- 
ruled by the County Bench, whose invari- 
able custom in this matter seemed to be 
to sacrifice public morality to property 
interests: Another scandal of the period 
was that the then Chairman of the Watch 
Committee happened to be the legal 
adviser of the brewing firm which owned 
the majority of the public-houses in the 
protected areas. 

Apathy again prevailed. But not for 
long. A bolt came from the blue in 
October, 1890, in the form of a pamphlet 


by Mr. Armstrong ; and for this pamphlet, 


Drunkenness and. 


it succeeded where all other endeavours 
had failed. Its sudden effect was unprece- 
dented. Indignation of two sorts was 
aroused. Those who supported and pro- 
fited by the city’s ‘‘ deadly shame ’’ 
were indignant with Mr. Armstrong, and 
thought that his accusations were met 
sufficiently by the epithet “‘ lyirg.’’ But 
the populace also were indignant—at the 
condition of things revealed and at those 
who permitted it. Their imaginations 
were touched, and they realised that truth 
was written clearly on Mr. Armstrong’s 
statements. And, indeed, the pamphlet 
was altogether a record merely cf his 
personal observations. Under safe convoy 
he had watched brothel keepers at work 
in their own dens, had spoken and gently 
remonstrated with their victims and associ- 
ates, and especially had formed very plain 
conclusions as to the unholy alliance— 
intentional or unintentional—between civic 
tulers and the drink traffic. He saw, too, 
that many public-houses were deliberately 
allowed to become recognised meeting 
places for prostitutes and their customers. 
He had studied the law and was able to 
show that Liverpool’s disgrace was en- 
tirely due to a passive non - carrying 
out of Imperial decrees that had been 
specially created to meet. such cases. 
He admitted that magistrates, coun- 
cils, and police could not cleanse the 
souls of men or wipe out greed and lust 
from their lurking-places in men’s hearts ; 
but he counselled his fellow-citizens to 
insist that magistrates, councils, and police 
should show themselves on the side of 
sobriety and decency; that they should 
strictly administer existing laws and be a 
terror to évil-doers; they should mini- 
mise street temptations to the young 
and weak and avoid even the shadow of 
suspicion that they were influenced by 
rich men thriving on the degradation of 
the people. 

The people responded to Mr. Armstrong’s 
call. The firstfruits of his wonderful 
revelations were seen in the municipal 
elections of the following month, in the 
enforced resignation of the Chairman of 
the Watch Committee, and a slight change 
in the personnel of the Committee itself. 
The action of the Licensing Bench was 
transformed. Public-houses were  sub- 
jected to more stringent inspection, and 
incidental abuses were remedied. Legal 
proceedings were taken against tenants of 
houses of ill-fame, many of which were 
closed. The Liquor interest made desper- 
ate efforts to uphold the dominant political 
party which was supposed to be identified 
with cakes and ale and social liceense—the 
change of policy having been inaugurated 
entirely by the Liberal members of the 
Watch Committee in spite of Tory resist- 
ance. In 1892, just before the elections in 
which Tory rule was, for the first time in 
many generations, overthrown and a 
majority given to the Liberals, Mr. Arm- 
strong circulated a retrospective pamphlet 
among the electors, urging them to 
follow up the line they had taken two 
years before as to drink and impurity. He 
referred to the scandal of brewers’ drays 
carrying Tory voters to the poll; ‘of 
loquacious barmen and tapsters giving vent 
to the most approved Tory opinions 
among the customers; of free beer and 


it is often claimed, and with justice, that | beer on the cheap provided by brewers’ 
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bounties: The tangle, he said, was inex- 
tricable and could not be untied. It must 
be cut, and the only way to cut it was to 
put Toryism in a minority. The voters 
accepted Mr. Armstrong’s counsel, The 
tangle was cut. A month after the 
appearance of this pamphlet a Liberal 
Lord Mayor reigned at the Town Hall, 
and the old official dalliance with the 
liquor traffic and its attendant evils became 
largely a thing of the pasts The moral ardour 
of the Liberals was all along audaciously 
vilipended and ridiculed by many local 
politicians; but, though the Liberals 
maintained their numerical supremacy 
only for a very short time, the public con- 
science had been sufficiently roused to 
ensure that no return should ever be made 
to the bad old ways. A line of action as 
to the drink traffic and immorality was 
instituted which has continued down to 
the present day, and has been wisely 
developed, especially by Sir Thomas 
Hughes. 

Much was achieved, but Mr. Armstrong’s 
zeal did not abate. As occasion arose he 
contributed cogent and powerful and 
instructive letters to the Press, and, indeed, 
constituted himself a sort of watch-dog 
over Liverpool’s morals. 

The Watch Committee continued their 
prosecutions of tenants of immoral houses ; 
but no one could understand how it was 
that in many cases, though tenant after 
tenant of particular houses was prosecuted 
and fined or sent to prison, the houses 
maintained their disorderly reputation, 
and new tenants of the same class were 
always immediately forthcoming. Mr. 
Armstrong’s keen scent soon ' spotted 
what was wrong: ‘The miserable ten- 
ants were compliant pawns in a game 
used by agents or owners who were 
deliberately speculating in debauchery. 
Some of the houses, although in reality 
dens of immorality into which young 
and unsuspecting persons were cruelly 
decoyed, bore externally signs of being 
merely respectable private hotels, and the 
owners and agents convenicntly and 
audaciously pretended to be unconscious 
of their true character. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Armstrong had reliable evidence 
of what was going on. The Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1885 contained a clause 
which, if rightly interpreted, could bring 
these callous criminals to book. The 
Watch Committee were slow to set this 
law in motion, because they doubted the 
possibility of doing so with success. But 
the Home Secretary had declared that the 
law was perfectly sufficient if properly and 
rigorously administered. Mr. Armstrong 
showed the Watch Committee that they 
were being deliberately and systematically 
defied by these owners, and urged them to 
strong action. An influential deputation 
to the Watch Committee followed this 
letter, Mr. Armstrong again being the 
chief speaker. The deputation was this 
time well received. The Watch Com- 
mittee promised to test the question fully 
and see if the law was sufficient. If they 
were beaten on the law itself, said the 
chairman, it then became a question as to 
how they could get the law altered. 

Mr. Armstrong’s last important public 
intervention in this matter was in 1896, 
when there was a suspicion of relaxed 
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letter was masterly in its presentment of 
facts, and had an excellent effect. 

Closely identified as Mr. Armstrong was 
with the public discussion -of delicate 
subjects, it is good to remember that he 
cannot be said ever to have discoursed on 
unsavoury topics in such a manner as to 
pander unconsciously to prurient instincts 
—an error of which many good men and 
women are conspicuously guilty. Even to 
young people he addressed himself freely 
on difficulties of life in which, through 
thoughtlessness and ignorance, they were 
apt to go astray, giving them wise counsel 
and securing their-attention without any 
danger of exciting morbid curiosity. 

Keen, stern fighter though he was, he at 
the same time was gentle and tender and 
chivalrous, and he gained the respect even 
of many who little sympathised with his 
methods. In every department of life and 
work he always sought the very highest 
standpoint, and never descended from it. 
This was well exemplified in his final appeal 
to the Watch Committee as to immoral 
houses—a striking mixture of joy on 
the ‘‘Te Deum’” level at what had 
been accomplished, and a wail of despair 
lest through apathy the good should be 
undone. *‘ With those who regard prosti- 
tution as a necessary and permanent 
element oi civilisation I do not attempt to 
argue. But with those who believe in the 
Gospel of Christ, who look on men as the 
children of a Heavenly Father, who accept 
the doctrine that the pure in heart shall see 
God, and recognise no purity of heart 
where the body is not kept pure as the 
temple of God, and who believe that in the 
process of the ages the kingdom of God 
shall really come—with these I plead that 
they be not seduced into paths which can 
only lead us back to the reinstitution of 
‘the Deadly Shame of Liverpool.’ ’” 
Characteristic utterance of a great teacher 
and leader and reformer whom all loved 
and whom all now mourn. Nothing better 
could be wished than that its warning notes 
should go ringing down to future genera- 
tions of Liverpool citizens as their watch- 
word and guide in this aspect of munici- 
pal government. 
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Tuis year’s “Jowett Lectures” at the 
Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock- 
place, W.C., are to be given by the Rev. 
J. Estlin Carpenter, on ‘The Earliest 
Sources of the Life of Jesus; a Study of 
the Literary Relations and the Historical 
Value of the first three Gospels.” The 
object of these lectures, which are given 
with the support of the Hibbert Trustees, 
is to place before the students some of 
the results of modern study of the con- 
ditions amid which the first Christian 
traditions assumed their present literary 
form. The revised version of the New 
Testament will be used, There are to be 
ten lectures, on Wednesday evenings, at 
8.30, beginning on March 8, and conclud- 
ing on May 17, the Wednesday of Easter 
week being omitted. The subject’ of 
the first lecture is ‘‘ The Place of the 
Gospels in the Christian Church.’? The 
chair on that occasion will be taken by 
Mr. Claude G. Montefiore. Admission to 


effort by the authorities; As usual, his; the course is free. 
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THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES. 


How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace; that bringeth good tidings of good, that 
publisheth salvation ; that saith unto the people, 
thy God reigneth !—Isaiah lii. 7. : 

In 1900, Argentina and Chile, sister 
Republics, were on the brink of war. It 
was an old dispute about boundary lines. 
On Easter Sunday good Bishop Benevente, 
of Argentina, appealed to his countrymen 
to settle the dispute by arbitration instead 
of by war. The two angry nations calmed 
themselves, King Edward of England was 
asked to be arbitrator, and both countries 
quietly acquiesced in his decision. 

Then both began to disarm. Chile has 
turned an arsenal into a school of trades. 
She is teaching sciences to her cadets in 
hours once given to military tactics. She 
has sold some of her warships, and spent 
ten millions of dollars received for them in 
making good roads through the land. 

To signalise and perpetuate this Victory 
of Peace a colossal statue of Christ was 
dedicated, March 13, 1904, on the 
boundary line, 14,000 it. above the sea. 
One hand holding his cross of sacrifice, 
the other uplifted to Heaven, the Christ 
of the Andes stands on the height between 
the two countries, blessing both as they 
rest below him in peace. The inscription 
reads: ‘‘These mountains shall crumble 
to dust ere Argentines and Chileans break 
the peace which, at the feet of Christ the 
Redeemer, they have sworn to maintain.” 


What gleams so bright on the mountain-top 
In the rising and setting sun ? 

What happy song do the rivers shout, 
As down the mountains they run ? 


They sing that the Beautiful Feet have come — 
Of him who publisheth peace ; ; : 

Who saith to the lands, The Good God reigns, 
And the Hells of War shall cease ! 


The angel-song in the skies of old 
At last is echoed of men ; 

The Beautiful Feet have come, have come,— 
Christ, go not back again ! 


Nor linger there on the mountain-tops ; 
Come down to the plain, the shore, 

To the noisy mart, to the plotting kings,— 
‘Wander the wide earth o’er ! 

Press into the heart of the warring folk, 
The nations from hate release ! 

Press into our hearts, O Feet of Christ, 
And bring the world thy peace! 

W, C. GANNETT. 


Tae history of creeds enforces the 
injunction, “ Do not dogmatise.’* It will 
be well with the Churches when they 
realise the consummate wisdom of Jesus 
in this respect. He prescribed no creed ; 
he set up no ceremony. But still he was 
aware of the necessity for a working 
principle in religion. To him the term 
‘“‘Father’’ was enough to express his 
theological ideas. It has all philosophy, 
all morality in it. It does not indicate a 
speculative doctrine that comes by ratio 
cination, but an intuitive consciousness 
that wells up in his heaté’ When Jesus 
pronounced the words “Our Father,” he 
opened a circle of worship large enough 
for all souls, presented a yoke which is 
easy, and a burden which is light; No 
Church should ever have more or other 


than ‘‘ Our Father’ as its bond. It is 


enough for thought; enough for worshi x, 
enough for lites—Alecander Wgiaiaamays a 


peer 
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THE WILL TO BELIEVE AND 
THE DUTY TO DOUBT.—II. 


We have seen that faith in a fact helps 
to create the fact when our own personal 
action enters largely into the fact. 

The opinion in which Mr. James is 
specially interested goes further than this. 


_ He holds that we have a right to believe 


any hypothesis which is “‘live’’ enough to 
tempt our will and cannot be verified by 
appeal to the senses—to believe it so as 
to act on it and take the consequences. 
This does not mean that a man may set 
up a habit of believing things which he 
fears or thinks to be baseless. The essen- 
tial points in the situation are three. A 
man may believe at. his own risk—what ? 
Something which he wants to believe ; and 
when? When its truth is left undecided 
by physical facts. The examples con- 
sidered by Mr. James are of this kind: 
**We have a conception which, being 
opposed by another, is only probable. But 
we feel that it is so good that it 1s fit to be 
true ; it ought to be true ; it must be true. 
And then we say, ‘ li shall be true for me ; 
ib-as true.’ ’? 

Let us test the question, whether by 


willing to believe something that we want 


to believe we can be led to truth, with 
reference to a case of a kind which Mr. 
James does not take into account. A man 
wants to indulge his passions, but is aware 
of a moral principle which, if binding on 
him, will hamper them. It will be ad- 
mitted that he can—anot all at once, but by 
degrees—deaden his recognition of the 
moral principle until at last he ceases to 
feel it, and self-indulgence has a free 


course. 


This is a case of willing to believe 
(immorally) which does not and cannot 
lead to truth, for the moral principle is 
binding still. Mr. James would reply that 
we have overlooked the first main factor 
in the situation: the man was to believe 
at his own risk, taking the consequences. 
What are the ‘‘ consequences ’’ in this 
case? They are the moral condition to 
which such ‘‘ belief’’ leads when acted 
out in life. We suppose a man to believe 
that there is nothing to restrain the 
indulgence of favourite passions; to act 
on this belief is to indulge them, and the 
results are to be valued from the human 
point of view. The results are that he 
has ceased to lead a human life, and is 
leading a lite which is—to borrow Hobbes’ 


words—‘‘ solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, 


short.’’ Manhood, or Humanity, has 


both actual and ideal meanings which are 


not less true because he has chosen to 
‘cease to be a man. 

We have not, however, so easily got rid 
of the ‘‘ will to belicve.’’ We speak of 
Humanity having meanings which are 
true; how should we know anything 


about the various possible meanings of 


Humanity unless various human beings 
had willed to believe these meanings— 
that is, had lived out and realised in their 
lives these ideas of what Humanity is and 
may be? What else is meant by the 


- moral power of any heroic soul, or the 


moral supremacy of Jesus ? 
The position we have now reached is 

plain. We have found that the will to 

believe is not a means of manufacturing 


truth, but a test of truth, It means that 
we must test all beliefs by their practical 
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results, their working power; only, when 
we use the words ** practical result ’’ and 
‘““ working power,’’ we must understand 
them in their widest possible sense. Thus, 
in the case of a moral belief, a belief in the 
truth of a moral principle, the practical 
working consequences of willing to believe 
it are found in the worth of a living 
character animated by that principle. 
Consequences in any kind of bodily welfare 
or outward fortune or happiness are 
altogether of subordinate importance. The 
thing that matters is the being more of 
man, the attainment of a state of manhood 
which is heroic and in the highest souls 
sublime, and at the same time works with 
a helpful redeeming power in its social 
eflects. As regards outward happiness, 
Jesus made a wreck of his life; but in all 
probability he saved the Western world; 
and the moral sublimity of his own soul 
was nowhere more clearly manifest than in 
the bitterest hour of the outward ruin of 
life. 

Turn now to the supreme question oi 
belief in God, who is thought of as an 
unseen power, more than ourselves, who 
not only makes for righteousness but 
means it, and recognises us in our etforts 
to realise it. Mr. D. 8S. Miller has spoken 
as follows of this belief :—‘‘ It is, despite 
its difficulties, so sovereign a thought that 
one cannot better express the futility of 
the postulating humour (the ‘ will-to- 
believe” mood) than by saying that the 
whole nature’s craving to know it true 
may be quite disjoined from any tempta- 
tion to drug one’s doubts, creep into the 
belief on any terms, and have done.’’ 
The pathetic absurdity of the ‘‘:duty to 
doubt ’’ humour is unconsciously but 
effectively displayed in these words. Here 
we have a belief which by admission is a 
desirable belief, and one which cannot be 
judged on the evidence of the senses ; does 
it not seem reasonable to urge us to adopt 
it and live by it in order that we may have 
at least an opportunity of experiencing any 
other kind of evidence that there may be 
for it? Speaking from Professor James’ 
point of view, Mr. H. R. Marshali has said 
that there are cases where to hold a balance 
of conviction leaves a man cold when his 
heart should be warm, or stolid when 
enthusiasm is needed if he is to do his part 
in the struggle towards the higher life. 
** Then there can be little doubt that the 


‘voice of those whose_ opinions we all 


honour would be raised in defence of a 
deliberate dissolution of the deadlock by 
making a choice of one of the two balanced 
beliefs. True, we may perchance choose 
the losing side; but even so, we shall be 
no better off in the end if we remain inert 
and inactive. Itis the part of a courageous 
man to be willing to incur the risk of 
failure in the interest of that forcing of 
divergent opinions to their issues which 
will the more readily put their validity to 
the test of experience.’” Thus, the reply 
to those who urge the duty to doubt rests 
on a conviction that there are other kinds 
of evidence than that of the senses. There 
are, indeed, many—including the present 
writer—who hold that we can philosophi- 
cally demonstrate that there must be other 
kinds of evidence; but the only way 
actually to find them is to live out the 
belief which is to be tested ; and, if we will 


not do this, we by that act of refusal out 
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ourselves off from the possibility of ap- 
preciating such evidence. Mr. Miller has 
said that the will to believe is a resolution 
to have faith in excess of the evidence. 
This is only a half truth. It is a resolution 
to have faith in excess of one particular, 
limited kind of evidence, for the sake of 
finding experimentally whether there are 
not other means of verification. 

The ‘‘ duty to doubt ’’ mood, in fact, 
shuts us off from all chance of experiencing 
certain kinds of truth. There is an even 
more weighty charge to be brought against 
it. Isit possible to maintain such a mood 2 
Is it not in the end practically impossible 
to distinguish doubt from dogmatic nega- 
tion? In one place, it is true, Jesus says, 
‘* He that is not against you is for you’” 
(Luke ix. 50, R.V.); but elsewhere He 
says, ‘‘ He that is not with me is against 
me’’ (Luke xi. 23). And in the case of 
doubt versus belief, he who is not for is 
against. Mr. James has illustrated this 
point in his usual vivid way: ‘‘If I 
refuse to stop a murder because I am in 
doubt whether it be not justifiable homi- 
cide, I am virtually abetting the crime. If 
I refuse to bail out a boat because I am in 
doubt whether my efforts will keep her 
afloat, I am really helping to sink her. If 
on the mountain precipice I doubt my 
right to take a leap, I actually connive at 
my destruction. He who commands him- 
self not to be credulous of God, of freedom, 
of duty, of immortality, may again and 
again be indistinguishable from him who 
dogmatically denies them. The universe 
will have no neutrals in these questions: 
In theory as in practice, dodge or hedge 
or talk as we like about a wise scepticism, 
we are really doing volunteer military 
service for one side or the other.’’ 

Be it observed, finally, that this testing 
of a moral and spiritual principle by action 
and experience is exactly the same in 
method as the testing of a scientific truth 
or hypothesis by experiment. The differ« 
ence is that in the latter case we under- 
stand the conditions much more com- 
pletely, and the facts with which we deal 
are capable of definite measurement; we 
can therefore make the experiments much 
more exact. In the testing of a moral or 
spiritual belief we are dealing with facts 
which cannot be measured—iacts where 
the very idea of physical quantity is 
absurd, 


8. H. M. 


Tur Nonconformist Grammar School at 
Bishop’s Stortford affords a curious illus- 
tration of the working of the Education 
Acts. The school is a large boarding, a 
small day school, with a staff of resident 
masters. Qne of these became a Roman 
Catholic after his appointment, and was 
accordingly dismissed. Nothing would 
have been heard of this but for the fect 
of the school being in receipt cf public 
money in the shape of a grant from the 
Hertfordshire County Council. Not. un- 
naturally the Tablet draws attention to 
this practical comment on the ‘‘no-test 
for teachers ”’ argument. 

A Ggoopman’s piety and v.rtue are not 
distinct possessions ; they are himself, and 
all the glory which belongs to them be- 
longs to himself,.—Channing. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the sender. | 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Srr,—I have no wish to unduly pro- 
long this correspondence, or to raise fresh 
issues. Permit me, however, to add a 
final word or two im reply to Mr. Richard 
Simon. 

(1) I cannot agree that the ‘“ margin 
of unemployed labour’’ did not exist 
either in 1873 or in 1900. Employers 
may have had difficulties in obtaining 
labour of a particular kind or in a par- 
ticular place, but it is matter of common 
knowledge that such unemployed labour 
existed during both those years. It is 
a part of the dissatisfaction with the 
present haphazard and chaotic system of 
production, that it produces at the same 
time artificial gluts and scarcities, with- 
out necessity and with resulting misery. 

(2) The value of the result of labour 
cannot limit wages until it is first ascer- 
tained that labour obtains its fair share of 
the value of the result. It is my con- 
tention again that wages are limited 
because land and capital being in com- 
paratively few hands, are enabled to de- 
mand a larger share of the value of the 
result than they are entitled to by their 
contribution to the common product. 

(3) The complete divergence between 
our respective views of the problem can- 
not, however, be better seen than in Mr. 
Simon’s last paragraph. He says it is 
“necessary before suggesting remedies to 
realise that in social matters, as in Nature, 
the struggle for existence and the sur- 
vival of the fittest is the divinely ordained 
order.” Apart from the question as 
to whether it is the ‘ fittest’ who 
‘survive’? in a straggle which so often 
gives the victory to the strong and the 
unscrupulous, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that the principle of mutual aid 
and assistance is the Divinely ordained 
order, whether in nature or in social 
matters. The instinct in humanity which 
cares for the weak and the suffering, and 
the less fortunate, and extends pity to 
the erring and the sinful, is recognised by 
the vast majority as a Divinely implanted 
instinct which proves our kinship with 
the God of Love. A social and industrial 
order which permits a third of its popula- 
tion to live on the constant borders of 
dire poverty, and allows at recurring 
intervals ‘something like a million men, 
with their families dependent upon them, 
to seek for the means of living without 
fincing it, is no part of a “divinely 
ordained order,” It is the product partly 
of a system which seems to require such 
injustice as its basis; partly of human 
greed and selfishness, and will have to be 
remedied by the action of the community 
acting through representative bodies, 
prompted by that Christian philanthropy 
which urges us to remedy recognised ills. 


Ricup. Rospinson. 
i 


Nor how much talent have I, but how 
much will to use the talent that I lave, is 
the main question,=-W. C. Gannett. 


AUTHORITY AND DIVINITY. 


THE correspondence between the Rev. 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas, of Nottingham, and 
the Bishop of Southwell, which we pub- 
lished last week, reminded us of another 
correspondence, which appeared in the 
Examiner last year, irom which we had 
intended to reproduce some passages as 
occasion offered. 

The writer of a ‘ Psychological Study 
of Mr, Chamberlain’’ in the Examiner of 
Feb. 11, 1904, had made the following 
reference to the character of Unitarian 
belief :— 

“Our political life, as well as our 
theological thought, are vastly indebted 
to the Unitarians. But they would be 
the first to own that men are thrown by 
Unitarian beliefs very much on their own 
moral consciousness for guidance ; when 
this cools they may cool. When this is 
warm, they may, at their option, become 
zealous advozates of righteousness. They 
have no Divine Christ to compel obedi- 
ence, but only a Jesus, whose moral 
precepts they may criticise, and which 
they may accept or reject, according to 
their own judgment; thus their own 
judgment becomes the dominant authority 
in their lives.” 

On this Mr. Lloyd Thomas wrote to the 
Examiner :—‘‘ A writer who professes to 
offer ‘a psychological study’ must be 
presumed to know, with some exactness, 
the value and meaning of his terms. Yet 
I know no Unitarian who relies on the 
individual consciousness in a sense other 
than that in which every thoughtful 
Congregationalist relies upon it. ‘The 
right and duty of individual jvdgment’ is 
a Protestant and not a merely Unitarian 
principle ; and, even so, has reference to 
divinely given data. No Unitarian treats 
obedience to the call of righteousness as 
something at his ‘ option.” Righteousness 
commands him precisely because it is not 
his private caprice, but the Life of One 
who is All-Holy. Dr. Martineau wrote in 
the preface to the third edition of ‘The 
Seat of Authority’ that ‘The whole 
purpose of the First Book in this volume 
is to show that religious authority is 
objective and supernatural.’ When the 
Divine Life that constitutes this authority 
no longer kindles and illumines our 
consciousness it undoubtedly ‘cools’; but 
this cooling is, I regret to say, not confined 
to us. I could wish that it were. It isa 
pathetic fact of spiritual decadence, only 
too common in every religious communion. 

‘Nor is the writer accurate in saying of 
us that ‘they have no Divine Chust to 
compel obedience, but only a Jesus.’ The 
phrase ‘ only a Jesus’ perplexes and repels 
me. If it is intended to mean a Jesus 
sundered from God’s living Substance of 
love, I can only say that we know no such 
Jesus. All the Unitariaus I know believe 
profoundly in the Divinity of Christ, and 
only reject the doctrine of His Absolute 
Omuipotent and Omniscient Deity. If 
with the Society of Friends we love to 
dwell much on the ‘Inward Light’ of the 
Holy Presence in every human soul, we 
never forget the importance of that world- 
transfiguring fact of ‘God in Christ.’ Nay, 
some of us would even admit that there 
is in this an element of uniqueness not 
nara Oy in any other saviour of man- 
sind, 


* This Divine Christ is therefore for us 
an authority that ‘compels obedience’ 
precisely because he is not ‘ only a Jesus.’ 
I have quoted from Dr. Martineau’s 
ripest utterance. Permit me to conclude 
by quoting one of the ablest of our 
younger philosophers. Dr. Mellone, in 
his ‘Converging Lines of Religious 
Thought,’ p. 133,says: ‘ The conscious- 
ness of God cannot be so living and clear 
as to work strongly on feeling and thought 
without external influence to arouse it. 
For human nature as it is, this appeal 
from without is absolutely indispensable. 
But the external influence is not that of 
instruction alone, still less is it that of 
law or commandment; it is the sight 
of a persona! ideal of goodness sach 
as is set before the eyes of Christendom 
in the figure of the Saviour, whose love is 
shown at its height in the crowning sacri- 
fice which love alone led Him to make, in 
surrendering Himself to the death which 
unavoidably lay between Him and the full 
completion of His work.’ ” 

The writer of the * Psychological 
Study ”’ wrote in reply with cordial acknow- 
ledgment of Mr. Lloyd Thomas’s letter, 
which showed, he thought “ an approach to 
the Johannine conception of our Lord.’” 
Yet he still felt that there was “‘an essential 
distinction between Unitarian and Evan- 
gelical beliefs as they are commonly held.” 
As to Dr. Martineau’s work on the ‘‘Seat 
of Authority,’’ he said that when he read 
it, “‘it seemed to me that his effort was 
to reduce Christ to the level of a mere 
common, though unique, manhood, and 
to show that he possessed no really divine 
authority. The right cf private judgment 
is not the right to appeal to reason as the 
final tribunal, but to reason, as informed 
by Chr’st and inspired by the Spirit of 
God. The subjective inner light must be 
guided and irradiated by the objective 
and outward revelation which is embodied 
in the Word made flesh.’* 

In his fina] letter, which appeared in 
the Eaminer of March 10, 1904, Mr. 
Lloyd Thomas wrote as follows :— 

‘<The two points I wished to bring out 
were simply these :— 

“1, That Unitarians do not rely on the 
individual consciousness in any sense other 
than that in which a thoughtful Congrega- 
tionalist relies upon if. 

«9, That they believe profoundly in 
the divinity of Christ. 

“To the first point your correspondent 
replies that the right of private judgment 
is a limited or qualified right, viz, a right 
to-appeal to reason ‘as informed and in- 
spired by the Spirit of God.’ I read this 
to mean that the Christian and inspired 
mind will respond more truly to certain 
moral and spiritual realities than the non- 
Christian and uninspired mind. Granted, 
only I cannot consent to use even so 
simple and profound a truth as this as a 
means to qualify or limit the full exercise 
of the Protestant right of private judg- 
ment. I see a Roman Catholic pouncing 
eagerly on your correspondent’s phrase 
and retorting, ‘Exactly, just one little 
step further, and I also agree. We must 
appeal to reason informed by Christ as 


‘interpreted by my Church, which has 


been continuously inspired throughout 
history by the Spirit of God.’ This may 
not. be sound Roman Catholic theology; 
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but, as a well-known statesman has said, 
it illustrates my argument: Once admit 
that the human mind first needs initiation 
into Christianity (or Buddhism or Theo- 
sophy), before it can be allowed to exercise 
the right of private judgment, and the 
door is opened to many subt'e kinds of 
abuce.. I want to convince a non- 
Christian of the present superiority or 
final supremacy of the Christian religion. 
Iam speaking toa mind not ‘ informed 
by Christ.’ How can I address myself to 
him except as to a man as much entitled 
as anyone to exercise the right of private 
judgment at his own risk? Or, I want 
to convince an Agnostic of the supreme 
reality of. religion. .I am speaking to a 
mind that will not admit that it is 
‘inspired by the Spirit of God.’ I must, 
nevertheless, address myself to him as to 
a man as much entitled as any believer to 
exercise the right of private judgment. It 
follows, I think, that however true your 
correspondent’s statement may be, it is, 
as a method, surely illegitimate, and even 
dangerous, to use this truth for the pur- 
pose of excluding the vast non-Christian 
majority of the population of the globe 
from the full exercise of the right of pri- 
vate judgment. Where the Congrega- 
tionalist and the Unitarian are in complete 
accord is in recognising that religious 
authority is not an individual caprice or 
‘subjective fancy, but something that is 
‘objective and supernatural.’ ‘ The con- 
sciousness of authority is doubtless human; 
‘ut conditional on the source being divine.’ 

“This letter is already too long for me 
fo do more than touch on the subject of 
(he Divinity of Christ. I may biiefly say 
that I mean by the Divinity of Christ the 
Divinity which I believe all modern Athan- 
asians would ascribe to everyman. That is 
tosay, Man as such is at his highest, not 
merely of like substance, but of the same 
substarce with the Father. The Rev. R. 
J: Campbell has said, ‘ Man isa fragment 
of divinity, and he never can forfeit his 
origin. ‘ Only a man’’—but we must 
take each man at his real value. How 
much of God does a man contain? That 
is the way in which to measure his 
humanity. “Only a man ’’— may he never 
cease to be a man, too, when his manhood 
towers up and up till it touches God and 
reveals God! We are mistaken when we 
try to draw any line between that 
humanity and the God that created it.” 

«Cease talking about mankind as 
though it were something different from 
Deity: The difference between man and 
God is a difference not in kind but in 
moral height’ (Christian World Pulpit, 
February 18, 1903): 

“T make use of this quotation not to join 
in the stupid cry that Mr. Campbell is 
unorthodox. We are all unorthodox now ! 
Mr. Campbell probably less so than many 
of his brethren. The quotation, moreover, 
being torn from its context, probably 
gives undue emphasis to the point now 
under discussion; But it serves to show 
what I mean by the Divinity of Christ. 
I do not think that His Divinity is 
‘different in kind from the Divinity of any 
other great Saviour ofmen. Butis ‘God 
in Man’ or ‘God in Christ’ any less 
God to me for that? Iseein Christ both 
the Epiphany of Man in God and the 
Incarnation of God in Man: I worship 


gears, and was much beloved; he is to be 


Ged in Christ, I worship God in human 
nature and in the universe. 
worship Christ or human nature or the 
universe, but the Supreme Reality they 
reveal,’ * 


I do not 


EAST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN UNION: 
ANNUAL MEETING: 


Tse annual meeting of this ‘‘ Unien 
for Missionary Purposes ’’ was held at 
Dean Row on Saturday, February 18. 
Afternoon service was held in the old 
Chapel, when the Rev. W. C. Hau 
preached the annual sermon from the text, 
“T am come that they might have life ” 
(John x. 10). 

The Rev. E. L. H. THomas subsequently 
presided over the business meeting, when 
the report and the Treasurer’s statement 
of accounts were adopted, and March 12 
was appointed to be Mission Sunday. 

The Report began by noting the ministerial 
changes of the year, including the removal of 
the Rev. W. L. Tucker to London and W. C. 
Hall to Birmingham. The Rev. W. Harrison, 
who had retired from the ministry to a well- 
earned rest, had been succeeded at Staly- 
bridge by the Rev. W. G. Price ; the Rev. EK. 
A. Maly by the Rev. D. Davis at Nantwich ; 
the Rev. W. L. Tucker by the Rev. W. F. 
Turland at Flowery Field. The Rev. H. 
Rawlings had resigned his charge at Denton. 
Death had removed the Rev. T. R. Elliott 
from Mossley, where he had served for 21 


succeeded by the Rev. J. E. Stead ; and the 
Rev. H. Fisher Short has taken charge of 
Crewe, where welcome signs of new life are 
noted. 

The special services conducted by represen- 
tatives of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association were recorded, the .preachers 
being the Revs. W. C. Bowie, R. Davis, V. 
D. Davis, H. E. Dowson, J. Harwood, W. 
G. Tarrant, and Frank Walters; also the 
result of the grand Union Bazaar on Novem- 
ber 30 and December 1—3, when receipts 
were £3,070 and expenses £500. Thus 
various adverse circumstances prevented the 
attainment of the £5,000 aimed at ; but apart 
from the financial gain to the Union, much 
good was done by the united effort. The 
report cordially recognised the value of the 
services rendered by the lay preachers and 
other workers for the Union, and concluded 
with a warm expression of sympathy with the 
Rev. H. Enfield Dowson in his long illness. 

The accounts showed a total income of 
£353 2s. 6d., and a deficit of £157 11s. 10d., 
increased to £174 6s. 8d. The income 
included grants to Ashton, Congelton, 

enton, Macclesfield, and Mottram, from 
the B. and F. U. A;:, amounting to 
£180; The annual subscriptidéns were 
£63 8s., congregational collections, £63 5s. 
The disposition cf the Bazaar Fund has 
still to be made. 

In the election of officers and committee, 
the Rev. H. 8. Tayler was appointed 
President, and the Treasurer, Mr. Walter 
Hudson, and Secretary, the Rev. B. C. 
Constable, were re-elected. 

Cordial votes of thanks were passed to 
the retiring President, Mr. J. Hall Brooks, 
the officers, and the preacher. 


Tae Pusiic MEETING: 
After tea in the school-room a public 
meeting was held, Mr. THomas WorTHING- 
TON presiding. 

The Rev. H.S. Tayier, who was the first 
speaker, referred to the past of the Dean 
Row Chapel, and its renovation, as_illus- 
trating how one church could help another. 


He hoped that the Union would always 
be ready to lenda helping hand wherever 
it was needed, In glancing over the 
history of Dean Row he noticed the 
names of Worthington, Robert Hyde 
Greg, and the Rev. J. Brooks, and he 
read with interest the account of a sermon 
by the Rev. J. J. Tayler. In the course 
of that sermon reference was made to the 
extraordinary catholicity of spirit of their 
puritan forefathers, and he rejoiced to 
think that that same catholicity of spirit 
still maintained its hold in their various 
churches in East Cheshire. But they, as 
a church, were confronted by considerable 
difficulties ; they found considerable pre- 
judice on the part of the comm nity 
outside. It might not be there in Dean 
Row or the district near, but they found 
it in some of the large towns, notwith- 
standing the progress of thought, and the 
wonderful light that was spreading over 
the country through science and fear- 
less utterances in the Church of England. 
They found a considerable amount of 
prejudice on the part of the average man 
in the street, and this would have to be 
overcome before they could expect to see 
the people gather more in their churches 
and chapels. The question was whether 
their Union was doing all it might do to 
overcome this prejudice, and to increase 
the centres of worship in populous towns: 
Various things might be done which he 
felt would help to break down this 
prejudice. 

The Rev. H. Fisuer SuHort spoke of 
the visions which he said some of the 
young men of the church had, visions of 
a larger church, fulfilling a larger mission, 
and sending forth a larger influence. 
Revivals were in the air, and those who 
saw visions asked why not a Unitarian 
revival? They wanted enthusiasm in the 
church. They must not be discouraged. 
They loved their faith, and they believed 
in it. They felt it was a bappy, a hope- 
ful, and a satisfying faith. They felt 
that their Unitarianism, rightly viewed 
and understood, was just; that they had 
indeed a gospel to preach. They believed 
in the great principles of liberty- of truth; 
and of faith; they believed in God, and 
the nearness of God. There was a new 
spirit entering into theology and religion, 
and that was beautifully brought out by 
their afternoon preacher. It was the 
spiritual view of life, the putting aside 
of material things and realising in the 
inner life a world which thrilled with 
God. If they made that the dominant 
note, then he thought the vision of 
which he had spoken would be realised: 
But before they went outside there must 
be.a revival in their own church, and 
they must consider the best ways and 
means of bringing that about. 

The Revs. W. G. Price and H., B: 
SmitH also spoke; and votes of thanks 
brought the meeting to a close. 


——__——¢eo———_——— 


® Sheffield: Upper Thorpe.—On Sunday 
evening last a special musical recital which had 
been arranged by Mr. W. R. Stevenson (organist) 
was given at the conclusion of the ordinary 
service. The annual congregational meeting 
was recently held and was well attended. Atten- 
tion was called to the loss the congregation had 
recently sustainel through the decease of Mrs, 
Allison. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


Birmingham: Newhall-hill.—Preaching 
last Sunday evening on ‘“‘ The Problem of our 
Towns and Cities,” the Rev. Thomas Paxton 
gaye some Startling figures as fo housing in 
Birmingham. Among other items, he stated 
that there were in the city between thirty and 
forty thousand houses of the back-to-back 
type. We have too long been accustomed, he 
said, to think of God in connection with mansions 
above, too seldom have thought of Him in 
homes below. 

Blackpool: South Shore.—A very success- 
ful sale of work organised by the Sewing Society 
was held on February 15 and 16, opened by 
Councillor W. Healey, J.P., of Heywood. Mr. 
Thomas Kenyon presided, and the Revs. Robert 
McGee and 'f. Leyland also took part in the 
proceedings. The object in view was the 
reduction of the debt on the new building. The 
net amount realised was £156 19s. 2d., which has 
been paid to the building fund. 

Bradford, Yorkshire.—A new organ was 
opened,and dedicated at Chapel-lane Chapel 
last Sunday, and there were very-large congre- 
gations at the three services. The organ bears 
the following inscription :—‘ This organ, origin- 
ally the gift of the Dawson family, was re- 
opened February 26, 1905, having been re- 
stored and enlarged by Mrs. W. Percy Sladen, in 
loving memory of thelate Mr. John Dawson, who 
was born at Royds Hall, July 7, 1809, and died 
at Northbrook Park, Devon, February 14, 1898.” 
In addition to special anthems by the choir, 
morning and evening, there was a musical ser- 
vice in the afternoon, and the excellent qualities 
of the new instrument were well brought out by 
the organist (Mr. W. Clarkson Barker). At the 
morning service the Rey. H. Ceredig Jones, in 
his dedicatory sermon, dealt with the elevating 
power of music. Since the first organ was 
erected in the church over 150 years had elapsed. 
Still, some of the sweet notes. which sustained 
the hymns of praise of former generations were 
heard by the worshippers that day, for what was 
best in the original organ had been retained and 
embodied in the new instrument. This was 
symbolical of their faith; while accepting every 
new truth that dawned on the expanding mind 
of man, they were careful to retain all those 
great principles which past generations had 
found helpful. They rejoiced that the organ in 
its renovated form was the gift of a representa- 
tive of one of those who worshipped on that 
spot when the first house of prayer was opened 
there in 1719. That fact gave historical con- 
tinuity to their cause which might be regarded 
as a precious possession. Avery large audience 
assembled againon Monday evening, when an 
organ recital was given by Mr. W. Clarkson 
Barker. Hymns were sung by the congregation 
to well-known tunes, and the choir, assisted by 
Miss Bertha Rigg, gave a fine selection of sacred 
music. Another member of the Dawson family, 
Mr. M. S. Dawson, of Melbourne Hall, has re- 
cently defrayed the expense of a much-needed 
improvement in the apse of the chapel. 

Bury.—On Sunday, February 19, services 
were conducted by the Rev. Frank Walters, of 
Newecastle-on-Tyne, as representative of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, at 
Bank-street in the morning, and at Chesham in 
the evening. Mr. Walters’ lecture in the 
Atheneum Hall on Monday evening on “ Uni- 
tarianism: A Prophecy of the Church of the 
Future,” was delivered to an audience of up- 
wards of 309. Further contributions to the 
subject of the lecture were made by the chair- 
man, Alderman Thomas Holt, J.P., and by the 
Rey. E. D. Priestley Evans and Mr. T. Rigby in 
connection with the vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, and by Rey. J. M. Bass and Mr. W. 
Dearden in conveying thanks to the chairman. 

Dudley.—The Year-Book for 1905 of the 
Old Meeting House gives full particulars of the 
congregation and its various institutions, with 
a list of members, and the balance-sheet for the 

past year. ‘There is also a letter from the Rev. 
Alfred Thompson, who entered on his ministry 
January 3, 1904, The report shows good pro- 
gress and a sounder financial position, and the 
minister’s letter concludes with these words :— 
“With an inheritance ampler, and an outlook 
broader than that of our sires, our responsibili- 
ties are proportionately heavier; but whatever 
our advance on their position We have need of 

one another even as they had; nor can we, 
without imperilling ourhighest and purest cul- 


ture, turn away from our many opportunities 
for mutual helpfulness and brotherly love. 

Dundee.—On Sunday, February 19, anniver- 
sary services were conducted by the Rey. H. 
Williamson, who on the following eyrning pre- 
sided over the annual service in the church hall. 
He gave a short history of his ministerial work, 
and a very pleasant evening was spent; several 
of the office-bearers and members of the con- 
gregation also made helpful speeches. The 
managers have in view a scheme for renovating 
the church buildings, which are beginning to 
show signs of wear and tear both outside and 
inside. The cost will be somewhat consider- 
able, but with the help of friends it is hoped the 
financial difficulty will be overcome, 

Halifax.—The annual meeting of the North- 
gate-end congregation was held on Thursday, 
February 23, when the report and treasurer’s state- 
ment were adopted, and the meeting endorsed 
votes of thanks to the Revs. F. E. Millson and 
P. E. Richards for their services during the year, 
to the organist, choir, and the officers of the 
chapel. Mr. J. Sayar presided. The congrega- 
tion has decided to hold a three days’ bazaar in 
April, and they will be glad of any help from 
former members now living in other towns, 
and from any other friends. 

Leeds: Holbeck.—At the congregational 
annual meeting on February 20, reports and 
statements were presented which bore testimony 
to a busy and successful year’s work. The mem- 
bership of the church, allowing for losses, 
showed a slight increase, while a gratifying 
addition of forty-nine names had been made to 
the school. By the bazaar held in November 
£240 had been cleared. A deficit on the current 
account had been met, a loan of £100 repaid (in 
connection with the electrie lighting of the 
church), and a balance of £82 remained. A 
revised set of rules for the congregation were 
discussed and adopted. The chairman, Mr. J. 
T. Kitchen, Messrs. Reason, Smith and Senior,” 
and the Rev. W. R. Shanks addressed the meet- 
ing. Special votes of thanks were passed to 
Mr. Kitchen for his loan of £100, without in- 
terest; to the Ladies’ Sewing Society, the 
collectors, and appreciative references were made 
to the services of the minister and his wife. 

London: Peckham.—On Monday evening a 
meeting was held to take farewell of the Rev. 
George Carter as pastor of the congregation with 
which he has been connected (with a short 
interval during which he was minister at 
Eermondsey) for nearly forty years.. Farewell 
services were conducted by him on the previous 
day. , There was a good attendance on Monday, 
including many friends from a distance. After 
a social hour the chair was taken by the Rev. 
W.G. Tarrant, who paid a cordial tribute to the 
long and faithful services rendered by Myr. 
Carter, and urged the congregation to spare no 
efforts to render his labours permanently 
memorable in that neighbourhood. It was 
gratifying to know that, thanks to the generous 
sympathy of friends in different parts of London, 
some moderate provision had been made to 
lessen the anxieties of his declining years. The 
secretary, Mr. W. J. Cooley, read letters of 
apology from the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, Mr. 
8. S. Taylor, Mr. David Martineau, and others; 
all testifying to the high esteem felt for Mr. 
Carter. On behalf of the congregation and 
friends, Mr. J. Bredall, a former member, then 
presented Mr. Carter with an album of 
autograph greetings, together with a purse of 
gold. Mr. Bredall geatefully acknowledged the 
stimulus and help he had received, as a convert 
from orthodoxy, under Mr. Carter’s liberal 
teachings. Mr. Carter, in replying, spoke with 
much feeling,and again urged, as he hax done on 
Sunday evening, that all his friends would help 
to build up the congregation into the fullest 
possible strength. He was not leaving the 
neighbourhood, so that if any pastoral help 
were needed before anew minister was appointed, 
he would. gladly be their helper still. He was 
geateful for all the help he had received, and 
specially thanked Mr. Cox, who had for many 
years most generously served as organist. Mr. 
Carter said he had loved his work there, and 
put his heart into it. He commended them all 
very earnestly to the divine blessing end care. 
Short addresses were also given by Mr. N. M. 
Tayler and the Revs. T. E..M. Edwards, F. W. 
Stanley, F. Allen, and the mecting closed with 
hymn and benediction. 

Manchester: Pendleton.—In connection 
with this Church four religious services were held 
in the public hall, Irlams-o’-th’-Height, on Wed- 


nesdays, January 25, February 8 and 15. The 
services were conducted by the Rey. N. Anderton, 
who delivered addresses on the following 
subjects :—‘‘A Free Church,” ‘Belief in God,” 
* Belicf in Jesus,” and“ Beliefin Man.” The 
services were held with a view of making more 
widely known the form of worship at the 
Pendleton Church. The average attendance was 
about sixty. 

Pentre.—Dr. Warschauer, of Clifton, lectured 
here under the auspices of the 8. E. Wales Uni- 
tarian Society, on Tuesday evening, February 28 
on “Agnosticism and Religion.” There was a good, 
attendance in spite of the all-absorbing attention 
given in the district to the Revival. One 
interesting feature was the fact that the audience 
was in the main made up of men, among whom 
there was a Jarge sprinkling of teachers from the 
elementary schools. Questions were invited 
and answered. The Rey. D. R. Davies occupied 
the chair. 

Pocie.—The annual meeting of the congrega- 
tion was held on February 22. Mr. C. Carter, 
J.P., in the chair. The balance-sheet was very 
satisfactory. A hopeful spirit pervades the con- 
gregation under the ministry of the Rey. James 
Burton. 

Preston.—On Sunday, February 19, the Rev. 
J. E. Manning, by the kindness of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, conducted 
special services. His subjects were, ‘‘ What do 
Unitarians believe about God,’ and ‘ How the 
Doctrine of the Trinity came to be believed.” 
There were very good congregations, including a 
number of strangers, and the sermons were 
intently listened to. On the following Tuesday 
evening the annual congregational tea-party was 
held, and after tea the chair was taken by Mr. 
Councillor Parkinson, who spoke of the pleasure 
of Mr. Manning’s visit, and remarked that in 
his recollection the congregation and Sunday- 
school had never been in so satisfactory a con-— 
dition all round. Mr, Manning addressed the 
meeting on the distinctive points of Unitarianism, 
and eloquently appealed for a whole-hearted 
devoticn to the chapel. The chairman then 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Manning for his 
sermons and speech, and to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association for its kindness. 
Special music by the choir added to the enjoy- 
ment ofthe mecting, and enriched the Sunday 
services. 

Richmond.—The annual meeting of the 
members of the Free Church, Ormond-road, was 
held on Thursday, February 23,at 8 p.m., in the 
church. The report and financial statement for 
the year ending December 31, 1904, were passed. 
The retiring committee were re-elected for the 
current year. The proceedings of the eyening 
were entirely of a business character. 

Stockton-on-Tees. — On Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 23, an At Home was held in the school- 
room by Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Watson, and a 


most enjoyable evening was spent. The pro- 
ceeds were for the Church funds. 
Trowbridge.—The annual congregational 


meeting was held in the Conigre Chapel school- 
room on Wednesday, February 22. There was 
a large attendance, and much interest was 
manifested in the proceedings. Reports, all of 
a satisfactory character, were read by the 
treasurer, trustees, Sunday-school,and Benevolent 
Society managers. A project to introduce a 
new hymn book was deferred for a year. 
Allusion was made to Mr. Wain’s successful 
classes for young people, and Mr. W. Walker 
eulogised his work as a minister, saying that he 
seemed to be the natural successor of the late 
Rey. Samel Martin. 
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SUNDAY, March 5. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7. : 

Bermondsey, Fort -road, 7, 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street’ Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. W: L. Tuckzr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Stanuey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and7, Rey. Epgar DapPiyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Weilesley-rd.; 11 

and 7, Rev. W. J. Jure. 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. A. 
J. Marcwant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
Il and 7, Rev. Franx K. FRexston. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

; 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Pxrzis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7. 2 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. H. 
Gow, B.A., and 7, Rev. GorDoN Coorsr, 


Rev. Evustacn 


Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Savett Hioxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W.; 11 and 7, 
Rey. G. Cattcuiry, B.A. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. J. E. 
STRONGER. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church; High 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. CoynowrTH Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, “‘ Religion 
Considered as the Poetry of Life’’; 7, “The 
Plain Truth About the Bible,” Rey. J. 
Pace Hoprps. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission; Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., ‘Old 
and New Views of Man.” % 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, 3, and 6.30, Mr. 

(4; ALBERT THORNHILL, B.A., of Manchester 
College. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Junzins Jonzs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rey. Frrix TAYLor. : 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
C. A. Ginnver, B.A. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and7, Rev. 
W. Woonrne, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. J. C. Paty, 

- and 6.30, Mr. A. J. Cuarkn. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. MumMERY. 
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- Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 


MoDowE Lt. S 

Buiackeoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 

_ and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGur. | 

Briaoxroont, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 

Boottz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road. 11 and 
6.30, Rey. J. Crosstry ; 3, Young People’s 
Service, Mr. A. CooPrr. 

BovgnmmovutnH, Unitarian Church; West-hill- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. C Coz. 

BraprorD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 
6.30, 


10.30 and 
Rey. E. Crerzpia Jonzs, M.A, 


- Brieuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 


street, 11 and 7, Rey. Primstiry Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
“Rev. Guorer STREET. 
CamprivacE, 10, Emanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. J. 
_E. GarpentTER, M.A. : 
CantERBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Suiru. : 
Custer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, off Water- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. D. Davis. 
Dovzr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. S. Burzows. ae 2 
GuiLpForD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
- 6,30, Rey. V. D, Davis, B.A 
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Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. GARDNER PRESTON. 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church; Worthing- 
toad, 11 ard 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 
Lzuxps; Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Hargrove, M.A, 

LisoaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. ipnust Parry. 

LivrRrroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRaDDocK. 
LivERPooL, Hope-street Church. 11, Rev. H. D. 
Rogperts, and 6.30, Rev. R. P. Fariny. 
LivmRPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
‘«Do Believers in the Infinite Love of God 
Fear Death?” Rev. J. C. Opgurs, B.A. 
MaipsTong, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
8. Srpaway Bretreny, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Cremunt E. PIKe. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
DRUMMOND. 

PortsmouTs, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. C. F. Drar. 

PorntsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn, 

SoaRBorovues, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. WaRSCHAUER. 

Szvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. TaasDaLE Ruep. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Srrerr, M.A., LL.B. 

Sipmours, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Aqag. 

Soutsport, Portland-street Church; 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. B. Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connoz. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain. : 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6,30. 


a 


IRELAND. 


Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon, Rey. 
G. Hamiuron Vanoz, B.D. 


ee ee 
WALES. 
ApERystwitH, New Market Hall, 11, Mr. Jamzs 
DAVIES, 
SS SAR Nut ie We 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmrorta. 


OUTH PLACEETHICAL SOCIETY | 

SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY.—Mar.5 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, * The Soul 
of a Nation—Japan.” 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN §&Q., 

W.—March 5, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Art and Morality.” 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE- PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, 


Assets, £162,000. 
DIREcTORS, 
Chairman—Sir H. W. LawrEnce, Bart., J.P. 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
ty-Chairman—Marx H, Joupex, A.R.1B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 
Mies Crom, GRADWELL, 7, Victoria-street, 8.W. 


| F. H. A. Harpoastrs, F.S.L, 5, Old Queen-st. S.W. 


ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, H.C. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

SrepHzen SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, §.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice, 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 


| Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 


Interest for each £100. 


10 years. |.12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. 21 years 
T1iilowseiowei{ou?}oun 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their cwn occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
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HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoarDING SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 

HigHeate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Migs 
Livan Tarzor, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, anp HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 
(LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 
aoe _ Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss VioLetT BuanpD, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. A holiday 
party is being arranged for Christmas. For 
re and full particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NantwicH. 
An Unsectarian Public School. 
Head Master, Guy Lewis, M.A. Opened 
September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
Sey Entrance Examination, Tuesday, March 
th. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A.(Lond.), 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindiy permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Mssex House, 
Campden-hill, W. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


age 
NOES WANTED for boy of three, 

and baby one month—Apply, Mrs. 
BENNETT, 28, Victoria-road, Penarth, near 
Cardiff. 


LADY wishes for an engagement 

as COMPANION, HOUSEKEEPER, 
or any position of trust. Reference kindly 
permitted to Charles W. Jones, Esq., Allerton 
Beeches, Allerton, nr. Liverpool.—Address, 
Miss H. Dogson, c/o Arnold Wolff, Esq., The 
Clough, Hale Barns, Altrincham. 


ADY NURSE WANTED, — Four 

children (8 to 1). Single-handed ; nur- 

series cleaned. Salary £22.—Mrs. GARNETT, 
26, West Hill, Highgate. 


AN TE D.— Young Lady as 
MOTHER’S HELP. © Comfortable 
home ; one baby, 8 months, Good references 
required. Salary, £12.—Mrs. Lincotn TayLor, 
Chapel House, St. Thomas’s-square, Hackney, 
N.E. 


RGANIST, willing to give voluntary 
service, WANTED for Avondale-road 
Church, Peckham.—Apply to Sec., Mr. W. J. 
popE: 6, Gowlett-road, Hast Dulwich-road, 
.E. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 


Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate &c 


RINTING PRESSES give Pleasant 
and Profitable Occupation to Thousands. 
Printing Outfits from 10s. to £5. Manufac- 
turers, Adams Brothers, Daventry, Northants. 


Apples.—Exceilent Cooking and Dessert 
Apples, 42 Ibs., 5s. 6d.; 20lbs., 33.6d. ; carriage 
paid in England and Wales.—FRANK Roscog, 
Steeple Morden, Royston. 


DEATH. 

Mircuett.—On February 27th, suddenly, 
Florence, eldest daughter of the late Rev, 
Wm. Mitchell, of Sale, and Mrs. Mitchell, 
of 55, Barton-street, Moss Side, Manches- 
ter, 
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FOR THE DAY. |SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
; AND NEW REMAINDERS 


at greatly reduced prices. 


The March List now ready, sent post free 
on application to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


148 MARCH - 1905. 


SERMONS 


By the late Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG. 
Jan., 1905.—CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE. 
Feb., 1905.—THE LAST THING BEFORE DYING. 
Mar., 1905.—THE CO-EQUAL DIGNITY OF THE SEXES. 


Post free, 1id. each. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CO., 70, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. PricE THREEPENCE. 


Contents for MARCH.. 
The Unitarian’s Case in the Light of To-day's 
Thought Concerning God and the Bible. 
Little Portland Street Discourses:— 
I.—Glad to See Jesus. 
II.—Conservatism in Religion : its Uses 
and Abuses. 
Religious Teaching at School. 
Work, Death, and Sickness. By Tolstoy. 
Come-Outers. 
No Finality in Religion. 
The Czar’s Fatal Delusion. 
Notes by the Way, &c. , 


London: 
WILLIAMS & NorGaAteE, and all Booksellers. 


JOWETT LECTURES, 1905. 


A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES, entitled, ‘‘ THE 
EARLIEST SOURCES OF THE LIFE OF JESUS; 
a Study of the Literary Relations and the 
Historical Value of the first three Gospels,” 

Will be given by the 
REV, J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., 
On WEDNESDAYS at 8.30, beginning March Sth, 
AT PASSMORE EDWARDS SETTLEMENT, 
TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C. 
I. The Place of the Gospel in the Chris- 


tian Church .. i : March 8 
IL. The Lite‘ary Problem ... a ee a 5 
IlJ. The Word of the Jew ... ue atk LS) 
IV. The World of the Gentile Pe!) 
V. The MessianicIdea__... April 5 
VL The:Messiah’s Career : 
The Baptism, Temptation and 
Transfiguration... Re a eee ©} 
VII. The Virgin Birth and the Ascension Pa psa 6) 
VUL, The Gospel according to St. Mark... May 3 
TX has . in Luke .. wae 10: 
Matthew 7 


DM % ‘ ” 

The object of these Lectures is to place before the 
students some of tre results of modern study of the 
conditions amid which the first Christian traditions 


assumed their present literary form. The revised | 


version of the New Testament will be used. 
These Lectures are given with the support of the 
Hibbert Trustees. 
ADMISSION FREE. 


The Settlement is about 8 minutes’ walk from St. | 


Pancras, King’s Cross, Euston, British Museum Tube 
Station, and Gower Street. 


SPEIRS’ 


Inexpensive 
Portable 


IRON anp WOOD 


BUILDINGS ro 
CHURCHES, 


Reading Rooms. Pavilions, 
Village Halls, © Schools, 
Sanatoriums, Drill Halls. 


Designs, Estimates, free HOSPITALS. 


on application to 


Patented Construction... 


SPEIRS & Co. Gactone 

A «ual to stone 

125, N. West Regent St., buildings, at one-third 
GLASGOW. the cost, 


AUTOMATIC DRY EARTH CLOSETS. Best & Cheapest 


TORQUAY: UNITY HALL. 


A SALE OF WORK 
will be held on APRIL 26th and 27th, 
in aid of the Funds of the Church. 
Gifts of money or goods will be gratefully 
received by Mrs. HerrorpD, Torbay Lodge, 
Paignton, or by Mrs. O’ConNor, 2, York- 
terrace, Babbicombe. 


| 


Yearly, is. 6d. 


Board and Resivence, 
oe 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unriyalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH. — ARNEWOOD. 
Pension. Commanding position in the 
West Cliff-road ; full South aspect ; sea views 
and private grounds; close to Winter Gardens, 
Cliff Promenade, Square or Pier; moderate 
Tariff—Apply, MANAGERESS. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
KJ tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. SipnEy P. PotrEr. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DawtisuH, 

DEVON.—A HOLIDAY and HEALTH 

RESORT for Ladies and Children. Sea and 

moorland air. JF avourite winter residence. 

Large, airy house. Good plain cuisine.— Pro- 

spectus from Miss NANCY JONES ; or ARTHUR 
. JONES, Esq., Proprietor. 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Enlarged, Remedelied, Refurnished, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE PRESS TO BE THE 
BEST TEMPERANCE HOTEL IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
Accommodation for about 250 Guests. 

Highly commended by the Rev, Dr. Aked, 
Rev. Rowland Hill, Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., Rev. 
J. C. Street, Mr. Alderman White, M.P., the 
Misses Cadbury and thousands of other guests. 
Spacious Coffee, Reading & Drawing Rooms. 

Electric Light throughout, 


Apartments, Service and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast from 5/- to 6/6 per day (with 
Dinner, from 8/- to 9/6.) 


a? & i103, 


Southampton Row, Condon. 


FREDERIC SMITH & SONS. 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 


BLOND on. 

This wel apes and commodious Tem- 

erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 

ight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms on every Floor; | 
Spacious is Drawing Writing, Reading, | 
Smoking and Billiard ooms; All Floors |. 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. pe day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ BooKCRAFT,” LONDON. 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 


of its existence, 
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‘to appear the same week. 


30-34, New OxrorD STREET, LONDON, 


LONDON. SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
ESSEX HALL on SATURDAY, MARCH 
4TH. Tea and coffee at 6 p.m, Meeting at 
6.45 P.M. 4 

CHAIRMAN, J. HARRISON, Esq. 

After the usual business, the Rev. ADDISON 
A. CHARLESWORTH will give an address, to be 
followed by discussion. Friends are cordially 


invited. 
A. Barnss, Hon. Sec. 


LYDCATE CHAPEL AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Scheme for provision of NEW SCHOOL 
and ORGAN, and IMPROVEMENT OF 
ENDOWMENT. £2,200required. BAZAAR, 


JULY, 1905. oss. dd. 
Previously acknowledged ... 85 10 7 
Raised Jocally... : oy SO oe 


Yorks Unitarian Union (to School, 
if steps are taken wituin 2 years) 250 0 0 
Mrs. Anthony... ws eae a £050 
Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged 
“ty Mr. Jos LEE (Hon. Treas.), Sycamore, New 
ill, Huddersfield; or by Rev. J. H. GREEN, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield. 


~SUSTENTATION FUND. 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


SECRETARIES of Congregations desiring 
GRANTS from this Fund may obtain the 
needful Forms of Application by writing, 
before March 31st, 1205, to Mr. Worthington, 
The Hill, pcre es 

. W. WorTHINGTON, a 
FRANK PRESTON, - Hon Secs. 


vs NITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, ld.—ls. a year; 5d. per dozen; 3s. 
per 1)0; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Eprror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


ATE GALLERY.—A Talk about the 
Watts’ Pictures given on Thursday or 
mornings, by arrangement.—Apply to 


Frida 


Miss LAWFORD, 4, Wexford-road, Wandsworth- _ 


common. 
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Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
The scale of charges 


Scand. 
PER PaGE ... oeeie y cceueth Me NOSE ay 
HALF-PAGE> ... aa Rca!) tune) 
Per CoLuMny ... ae see O 
Inco IN CoLUMN ... ‘ca Oa 26. 
pecial Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. > 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6, 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


is as follows :— 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to EK. KENNEDY, 3, Essea-street, Strand. 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accempany all orders to- insert Advertisements. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A PRELIMINARY programme of the 
meetings of the International Council of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers, to be held at 
Geneva, Aug. 28-31, together with a letter 
from the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, giving 
particulars as to proposed English parties, 
fares, &c., we shall publish in full next 
week, 


WuHeEn the two volumes of the “ Life and 
Letters of James Martineau,’’ by Dr. 
Drummond and Professor Upton, were 
published in the autumn of 1902, the 
price of 30s. net was prohibitive to many 
who were eager to possess the work. The 
remainder of the edition has now been 
acquired by the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association, and it is. matter for 
congratulation thatin this Centenary year 
this record of a great life, with its rich 
store of Dr. Martineau’s letters, and 
Upton’s masterly exposition of his 
philosophy, can be purchased for 12s. 6d. 
Not many more than a hundred copies 
ate available, and we advise friends who 
wish to secure one to do so at once. 


“ Tue new Centenary Life of Dr. Mar- 
tineau, which was announced last year by 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion as in preparation by the Rev. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, is now in the press, and 
will be published shortly. The work, of 
which the original idea was something of 
the form of the English Men of Letters 


series, has grown to a substantial volume, 
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and will be found to be a masterly study 
of the greatest value, though by no means 
superseding the original “‘Life and 
Letters.’? The title of Mr. Carpenter’s 
book is, ‘ James Martineau, Theologian 
and Teacher: A Study of His Life and 
Thought.’’ The published price will be 
7s. 6d. 

Tur meetings of the Evangelical Free 
Church Council, held in Manchester this 
week, have been very largely attended, 
over 2,000 delegates from all parts of the 
country being present, 400 more than 
at any previous meeting, The address of 
the President, Dr. Horton, was on ‘The 
Opportunity of the Free Churches.’’ It 
included an aspiration after unity, an un- 
compromising attack on the Education 
Acts, a plea for simpler and more concrete 
preaching in the language of the people, 
and a suggestion that the churches ought 
to make the social needs of the age their 
special care. This was strongly enforced 
on Wednesday by-an address by the Rev. 
C. Silvester Horne on the Institutional 
Church, and a striking speech which 
followed by a young Wesleyan minister, 
the Rev. J. E. Rattenbury, of Not- 
tingham, whom the President after- 
wards greeted as a worthy successor to 
Hugh Price Hughes. ‘‘ God’s house,’’ he 
said, ‘ought to be the people’s house.” 


Tae Report of the Council forms a 
bulky pamphlet. The General Secretary, 
the Rev. Thomas Law, has gained a 
reputation in the political world second 
only to that of Dr. Clifford in connection 
with the Nonconformist campaign against 
the Education Acts. The Council itself 
is a force in the country, representing as 
it does nearly 900 local Councils. In their 
name it speaks con many topics, and 
bears witness to their intense convictions. 
The report deals with various questions of 
social reform: it aims, for instance, at 
providing a programme for the army of 
temperance workers throughout the 


country. At this time, when revival is in | 
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the van in several villages, and in more 
than one instance a village Free Church 
has been started as the result. 


To Dr. Horton’s presidential address to 
the Free Church Council at Manchester The 
Times of Wednesday devoted a leading ar- 
ticle, of praisein the first instance, and then 
naturally of very vehement dissent from his 
views on the Education and other public 
questions. The praise, as the more un- 
usual and interesting, we reproduce here :— 


Dr. Horton does not personally belong to 
what may be called the political section of 
Nonconformity. Himself a scholar, endowed 
with the trained historical sense, he can raise 
his vision beyond the dust and heat of daily 
controversy. Hence it is not surprising to 
find him setting forth a lofty ideal of what 
the Free Churches may become, and including 
in it an aspiration for their reunion with the 
other Churches that exist side by side with 
them. With his general protest against both 
sacerdotalism and Erastianism, we imagine 
most moderate Churchmen will agree. They 
will not deny, either, the great opportunities 
of national service which Dr. Horton claims 
for the Free Churches ; and they will fully 
recognise the immensé part which those 
Churches have played in the religious life of 
the people. 

Tue following letter appears in this 
week’s Christian World :-— 


Srr,—In your issue of March 2 Dr. Torrey 
is reported as asking, “ Why don’t the Uni- 
tarians answer what I say ?” 

I am not a Unitarian, but I do know that 
when Dr. Torrey made his unprovoked and 
unwarrantable attacks in this city, upon the 
morality of Unitarians, he was instantly 
answered, and that most effectively, by the 
Unitarian minister, Dr. Warschauer, 

It may be that he has never explicitly 
spoken of- Unitarians as ‘“impostors and 
lunatics,” but he has never denied, and cannot 
deny, having said again and again that they 
have rejected the Deity of Christ ‘ because 
they loved sin,” and “ Unitarianism as a rule 
is not because of intellectual difficulties, but 
because of moral difficulties,” 

When his rabid utterances on Unitarianism 
resulted in his being challenged to prove 
them, he sought a congenial refuge in the 
pathetic plea of want of time. Imagine a 
man who finds time for the systematic slan- 


the air, we are prepared to find a good! dering of a religious people not having time 


deal of attention given to the subject of 
missions. 

Tue Council employs its own corps of 
Evangelists to propagate “the simple 
Gospel.” They act with the support of the 
different churches, with the prestige of a 
great organisation. They help to spread 
the belief that few things are wanted in 
the religious life, perhaps incidentally en- 
couraging the idea that clear thinking is 
not one of them. Similarin character is 
the work of the Missicn van, Very useful 
work seems to have been done by aid of 


to prove so much as the integrity of his 
intentions, let alone the accuracy of his 
statements ! 

How anyone outside the ranks of the 
narrowest bibliolatry can support this type of 
“evangelism” passes my comprehension,— 
Yours, &c., Hueu C. WALLACE. 

David Thomas Memorial (Congregational) 

Ciurch, Bristol, March 2 


ee 


THE report read at the fifth annual 
meeting of the National Council of Adult 
Schools, held at the end of January, 
shows a steady development of the move- 
ment. There are now 900 schools and 


150 
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nearly 77,000 members, of whom more 
than 56,000 are men, and nearly 18,000 
are women; leaving some 2,500 juniors 
(either lads or girls under 18 years of age). 
The principal increase during the sixteen 
months which have elapsed since the last 
report—an increase of nearly 17,000 
members and of 138 schools—has taken 
place in the Bristol, Birmingham, and 
Yorkshire zones of influence, London and 
Leicester following close after them. 
Some discussion on the practicability of 
carrying the movement into Wales took 
place, but the matter was wisely left to 
the able and active association of Bristol 
and district. 

Many friends will be glad that the series 
of the late Rev. R. A. Armstrong’s ser- 
mons, published by the Liverpool Book- 
sellers’ Company, as ‘‘Sermons for the 
Day,’” are being continued for the present 
year. The February sermon is on ‘‘ The 
Last Taing before Dying.’’ Its powerful 
appeal comes home with new depth of 
feeling now that one remembers how beauti- 
fully the close of his own life illustrated 
its great truth. The March sermon on 
“Pane Co-equal Dignity of the Sexes ” was 
preached last year on June 19. The ideal 
man andthe ideal woman, Mr. Armstrong 
said, are destined to reach one ideal of 
humanity, one perfection and balance of 
human character, but by different paths 
of development. The germ from which 
the character is to grow is not the same 
in each. Thus he stated his conception of 
the destined growth :— 

I do not believe that courage, truthfulness, 
and steadfastness are to be the man’s alone, 
while purity and gentleness and sympathy are 
to be left to women. Nor do I believe that 
purity and gentleness and sympathy are to be 
the woman’s alone, while courage, truthful- 
ness, and steadfastness are to be left to men. 
I hold that to all these graces every child 
of God is called. ButI do believe that the 
beginning of manly character is in the more 
virile elements, and that the beginning of 
womanly character is in the gentler ones. 
You cannot begin to build a boy’s soul to 
soundness if he is a coward: that is even 
a more hopeless flaw in him than in his sister. 
You cannot begin to train a girl’s soul to 
soundness if she is without tenderness ; that 
is even a more hopeless flaw in her than in her 
brother. 

It is with spiritual things as it is with 
physical. Unless the foundation of a man’s 
physique be stalwart, the softer graces will 
never endow him with beauty. Unless the 
physique of the woman be gracious, nobility 
of feature will never give her charm. 

And so we have them peopling the world 
and subduing it, the two differently mixed 
types of our human kind—always diverse, yet 
both alike called to the same perfection. 


Tur Rey. Charles Hargrove’s sermon 
in this month’s Mill Hill Pulpit is entitled 
*God’s Ship Harth: A Meditation on 
Board Ship in the Pacific Ocean.’’ The 
sermon, he says elsewhere, was preached in 
substance on the Sierra, Oct. 16, and on 
the Sononia, Nov. 13, last year, and after- 
wards adapted to home use. 

Tae March number of the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift opens with an elaborate article 
on “ How the Will Works in Man,’’ by 
Dr. C. H: Kindermann, of Leiden. Dr. 
L. Knappert follows with an article, 
* Anabaptistica,’? no less elaborate, deal- 
ing with the Anabaptists of the Nether- 
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lands in the period 1530-66. Before the 
book notices there is a little German in- 
terpolation on a question of textual 
criticism, by Dr. G. Schlager, of Celle, 
arguing that in the original text of the 
Book of Acts it is not likely that the 
terms ‘“Jesus’’ and “Christ ’’ occurred 
together as a composite personal name. 


In the March Coming Day the Rev. J. 
Page Hopps publishes the address on 
“The Unitarian’s Case in the Light of 
To-day’s Thought Concerning God and the 
Bible,” which he gave recently at a Postal 
Mission Conference at Hssex Hall; and also 
one of his Little Portland-street discourses, 
«Glad to See Jesus.” 


We congratulate Mr. Roy Meldrum, 
who isascholar of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, on his success in winning the Sir 
William Browne medal for a Latin ode. 
The competition for this medal is open to 
all resident undergraduates of the Uni- 
versity. Mr. Meldrum is a grandson of 
the late Mr. Richard Keating, of Notting- 
ham, and both on his mother’s and his 
father’s side closely connected with the 
High Pavement congregation. 


THE Rev. William Rounseville Alger, of 
whom a memorial notice appeared in a 
recent number of the Christian Register is 
probably most widely known by his 
elaborate work, “A Critical History of the 
Doctrine ofa Future Life,’’ of which four- 
teen editions have been published. To his 
enthusiasm was due the publication in 
1858, in America in the first instance, 
of the volume of .Martineau’s essays, 
“* Studies of Christianitv,’’ and he was the 
author of a volume of translations from 
the Persian and other Hastern languages, 
“The Poetry of the Orient’’ (1855), and 
other works, including “The Friendship 
of Women’’ and ‘‘The Genius of 
Solitude,” which had a wide circulation. 
Mr. Algar, who was of Huguenot origin, 
worked as a boy for five years in a cotton- 
mill, but succeeded in making his way to 
college. When he graduated from Harvard 
Divinity School in 1847, T. W. Higginson 
und Grindall Reynolds were among his 
class-mates. He took rank among the 
first of Unitarian preachers, and was a 
fearless champion of the Anti-Slavery 
cause. 


MINISTERS’ PENSION AND INSUR- 
ANCE FUND. 


Sir,—Will you allow us to give notice, 
in consequence of the death of our 
lamented colleague, the’ hon. secretary, 
Mr, Cogan Conway, that the next meet- 
ing of managers will be held on Wednes- 
day, April 12, Applications for benefit 
should, therefore, be in the hands of the 
treasurer, Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, 
63, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, 
E.C.; before that date: and ministers pro- 
posing to insure this spring are asked to 
communicate with Mr. Clarke, from whom 
all information may be obtained, without 
delay. 

J. Estiin CARPENTER, Chairman: 

Howarp CHATFRILD CLARKE, Treasurer. 
March 6, 1905. 
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THE JOWETI LECTURES. 


Tae Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter gave the 


first of his course of Jowett Lectures at 
the Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavi- 
stock-place, on Wednesday evening. The 
subject of the course of jten lectures is, 
“The Earliest Sources of the Life of 
Jesus; a Study of the Literary Relations 
and the Historical Value of the First Taree 
Gospels.” 
Mr. Craupr Mowreriore£, who took the 
chair, said that he felt it a g.eat honour 
to be asked to preside at the first of that 
course of Jowett Lectures. The subject was 
one of the profoundest interest. To treat 
of it three qualifications were essential, 
immense knowledge, sympathy with the 
subject, and impartiality. These they 
would find pre-eminently in their lecturer. 
Mr. Carpenter, at the beginning of his 
lecture, said that forty-five years ago that 
very month a book appeared which madea 
profound sensation, and markeda distinct 
era of advance in the theological thought 
of this country. In that book, Essays 
and Reviews, the last of the essays was by 
Jowett, who there laid it down that in the 
interpretation of Scripture the same 
principles must be applied to the Old and 
New Testaments as to any other book 
The same maxim had been uttered a 
quartet of a century earlier by the late 
Dr. Martineau, but in 1835 Hnuglish 


theology was not ripe for the enunciation ~ 


of such a principle. To them, in the pre- 
sent day, it seemed simple enough, but 
in 1860 it made a great sensation. In the 
previous year a still more revolutionary 
book, Darwin’s Origin of Species, had 
appeared, and that also had its effect on 
the interpretation of history. It was felt 
that a great historical personality must 
be studied in relation to his surround- 
ings and the age in which he lived. 
Renan’s Vie de Jésus, published in 1863, 
and Strauss’s sccond Life of Jesus, a 
year later, gave a great impulse to such 
studies, and even in this country the 
effect wasfelt. Mr. Carpenter noted as of 
the highest significance the article on the 
Gospels by Dr. Abbott in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ published in 1879, 
which he suggested should be read by all 
those who did not yet know it, as the 
best preparation for the work they were 
to do in those lectures. He then described 
the work of Baur and his theory of 
tendency in the early church, and 
showed that, however illuminating that 
had been, Baur’s position as such was no 
longer held by any scholars; so much 
new material was now in their hands, 
such as the “Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,’? and other ancient literature 
re-discovered, which necessarily suggested 
f-esh points of view: Much work had 
been done on the Messianic literature. 
and in the vast range of the Oriental 
religions, and also in the study of re- 
ligious conditions under the empire, all of 
which clearly had influenced the growth 
of the Gospel tradition, and left their 
traces in the Gospels as they now had 
them. Mr. Carpenter illustrated in the 
most interesting manner the method by 
which the oral teaching had taken form, 
and had in time produced the written 
material from which the Gospels had been 
composed. The lecture next Wednesday 
is on The Literary Problem,’% 
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THE CHRIST OF PAUL. 
VI. 
Tur PERson or JESUS. 
(Continued.) 


(c) Or the mode of Christ’s entry into 
this world the apostle says nothing. He 
describes him as being of Davidic descent 
(cp. Rom. i. 3, ix. 5), but it must remain 
uncertain whether this belief rested on 
any-personal knowledge, on general report, 
or on a supposed conformity to pro- 
pheey. The phraseology which he em- 
ploys has been thought to mean that he 
traced the lineage of Jesus through his 
father: and if this be not pressed to 
exclude the doctrine of the miraculous 
birth, the statement that ‘‘ God sent 
forth his son, born of a woman’’ (Gal. 
iv. 5), must not be invoked to confirm it. 
As on other details in the personal career 
of Jesus, so on this, the Apostle is silent. 
Nor does he further describe the process 
by which the pre-existent Christ ‘‘ emp- 
tied himself.’’ He parted, we are left to 
infer, with the freedom and splendour of 
the heavenly life; but there is no hint 
that he surrendered any of those quali- 
ties or powers which constituted the true 
personality of the celestial manhood. 
What he was in knowledge and love and 
holmess as Son of God, he remained as 
son of David. Into the particulars of 
the infancy or growth of such a being 
Paul does not enter. These are not the 
questions that engage his thought. He 
accepts the contrast in its breadth and 
simplicity, and its moral grandeur awakes 
his passionate devotion. The condescen- 
sion of this radiant spirit is an act of 
supreme self-devotion, which thrills every 
fibre of his heart. The effect is heightened 
when he reflects what was its object. 
The Son of God was sent in the likeness 
of sinful flesh for our deliverance; he 
wore our nature, but with a difference ; 
he could suffer weakness, and death had 
him in bis power; but the lusts which 
conquer us did not beset him, he ‘** knew 
no sin’’ (2 Cor. v. 21). This statement 
belongs to the same large class of generalisa- 
tions which gather round the Apostle’s 

view of Jesus. It is not historical, it is, 
so to speak, theoretic ;*. it is a neces- 
sary element in his conception both of 
_ Christ’s person and his work, and it is 
needless to inquire to which it more closely 
belongs. Paul’s attention is fixed rather 
on the general aim and purport of his life ; 
here, even more than in that upper sphere, 
““he pleased not himself’’; he chose 
poverty, he bore obloquy—‘‘ the re- 


- proaches of them that reproached thee 


fell upon me ’’ (Ps. Ixviii. 10, Rom. xv. 3) 
‘—till compassion for man and obedience 
to God brought him to the cross, That 
single word sums up for Paul the utter- 
And 
in the sacrifice and the love both God 
and his Son have a share. 

_ (d) One final necessity fell upon the 


_ Christ ere he could resume his heavenly 


life. Scripture required that he should 
be raised on the third day (1 Cor. xv. 4). 
Of the resurrection of the fleshly body 
Paul says no word; he tells of no won- 


drous change; nor does he speak of any 


* It was alread: part of the Pharisaic doctrine 


of the Messiah, for the pre-Christian author of 


the “‘ Psalms of Solomon.” 


empty tomb. We are left to infer how 
he might have supplemented his story 
in view of latter-day difficulties. But 
between the hour of dissolution and the 
re-entry into the world of spirit, what 
destiny awaited the dead Messiah ? Could 
it be said of him the moment after 
frailty and pain had yielded to the doom 
allotted in every other case to sin, that he 
was then alive, living to God (Rom. v. 
10)? The spirit of the ordinary man 
went down below; there, in the under- 
world, was the region of the departed. 
Thither, then, even the man ‘‘ from 
heaven ’’ must fare ; and in the ‘‘ abyss ”’ 
(Rom. x. 7, a word introduced into a 
quotation from Deut. xxx. 11-14 to make 
it apply to Christ) he waited till God 
should raise him from the dead. As in 
the apostolic preaching, so in the letters 
of Paul, this is always interpreted as a 
divine act. Christ does not raise him- 
self; he is raised. ‘‘ He was crucified 
through weakness, yet he liveth through 
the power of God ’’ (2 Cor. xiii. 4). The 
disciple ‘‘ believes on him that raised 
Jesus our Lord from the dead’’ (Rom. 
iv. 24). ‘‘ Jesus our Lord ’’ is an almost 
unique combination, but the testimony 
to the great event as having its source in 
God, its operation by him, so pervades the 
language of the Apostle as to need no 
further illustration. What, however, is 
meant by the phrase ‘‘ Jesus our Lord’? 2 


(4) The bodily life of Messiah formed a 
brief transit between two vast and unde- 
termined periods —theage of the heavenly 
manhood, prior to his descent to earth, 
and the age of exalted lordship after he 
had resumed his spirit form. It was the 
essence of Paul’s message to ‘‘ preach 
Christ Jesus as lord’’ (2 Cor. iv. 5); to 
make the great affirmation ‘‘ Jesus is 
Lord ’’ needed the aid of the holy spirit 
(1 Cor. xii. 3). The title was no doubt 
derived by him from the cycle of Jewish 
ideas about Messiah, and it carried with it 
the “‘ seat at God’s right hand’’ (Rom. 
vil. 34), in accordance with Psalm 
ex. 1. By this authority judgment was 
passed within the church (1 Cor. vy. 4, 
2 Cor. x. 8, xii. 10); his will and word 
are the final ground of rule and faith 
(1 Cor. vii. 10, 1 Thess. iv. 15).° It is in 
this character that Jesus Christ becomes 
the medium for the reign of ‘‘ grace 
through righteousness unto eternal life ’’ 
(Rom. v. 21); it is in him that God bestows 
“eternal life as his free gift (Rom. vi. 23). 
Well may men look to him for aid, for he 
transcends all distinctions, and is ‘‘ Lord 
of all’? (Rom. x. 12):— 

And is rich unto all that call upon him ; for, 
whosoever shall call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved : 

Where the passage from Joel il. 32, 
which is also quoted in Acts ii. 21, is 
applied to3 Carist. jThe Christian, there- 
fore, belongs to his Lord, and all his life is 
consecrated to his service (Rom. xiv. 7,8). 

For none of us liveth to himself, and none 
dieth to himself. For whether we live, we 
live unto the Lord; or whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord. ‘Whether we live, there- 
fore, or die, we are the Lord’s. 


This sovereignty, of souls, however, 
did not belong originally to the man of 
heaven. It was the consequence and 
completion of his work of redemption, 
the goal to which the earthly life of humi- 


liation was the needful prelude; for the 
Apostle thus justifies the demand for the 
disciple’s devotion (Rom. xiv. 9) :— 

For to this end Christ died, and lived again, 
that he might be Lord both of the dead and 
living : 
and in language more emphatic still he 
places his elevation in inseparable connec- 
tion with his suffering (Phil. ii. 8-11) :— 

Being found in fashion as a man, he hum- 
bled himself, becoming obedient even unto 
death, yea, the death of the cross. Wherefore 
also God highly exalted him, and gave unto him 
the name which is above every name ; that in 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, vf 
things in heaven, and things on earth, and things 
under the earth, and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father. 

Whatever dignity Christ here pos- 
sesses it has been conferred upon him ; 
it does not belong to him by intrinsic 
nature. Moved by his perfect compliance 
with the divine will God lifts him into the 
loftiest eminence. This is the counter- ' 
part of that equality with God which he 
had refrained from snatching; now he 
is qualified by obedience to receive it. 
The Apostle sees him imaginatively en- 
throned as the great object of universal 
homage, in ‘lieu of the contumely once 
heaped upon him. He expresses this 
in. terms of ancient prophecy.. When 
Cyrus was triumphantly advancing to 
Babylon the Hebrew seer discerned in the 
impending fall of the proud city the de- 
monstration of the sovereigaty of Yahweh, 
and in his name he summoned the nations 
to allegiance to the only True (Isa. xly. 
22, 23)— 

Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth ; for I am God and there is none 
else. I have sworn by myself, the word is 
gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and 
shall not return, that unto me every kaee 
shall bow, every knee shall swear.* 

These words suggest to the Apostle the 
height of Messiah’s glory. Thrones and 
dominions, principalities and powers, the 
dweilers in the three zones of heaven and 
earth and the dim subterranean regions 
of the dead, all own his sway—a submis- 
sion which redounds to the ultimate 
majesty of the God and Father who had 
thus made him Lord. There is, then, 
even in this seat of splendour, a distinc- 
tion between the souree and the recipient 
of authority; and in the solemn profes- 
sion with which Paul marks off Christian 
truth from Gentile error, this is one? more 
emphasised (1 Cor. viii. 5, 6)— 

For though there be that are called gods, 
whether in heaven or on earth; as there are 
gods many andjlords many ; yet to us there is 
one God, the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we unto him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
through whom are all things, and we through 
him. 

In ancient days prophetic thought had 
been content to confess one being as 
‘< God of gods and Lord of lords ’* (Deut. 
x. 17). The sovereigaty thus formerly 
regarded as part of the divine preroga- 
tive has now bean delegated to a second 
person at his side. What scops, how- 
ever, is allotted to his rule? What 
objects are included in the phrase “‘ all 


* Tt is charaxteristic of the elastic conceptions 
of the Apostle that he should use this same pas- 
sage (in a free quotation from the Greek version) 

/ +o establish the doctrine of the final judgmont of 
| God (Rom, xiy. 11, 12), 
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things ’* which issue from the one God 
and come through the one Lord? Does 
Paul thus ascribe a cosmic power to Christ, 
and was he in any sense the agent or 
instrument of creation? Such a func- 
tion is undoubtedly ascribed to him in 
Col. i. 16, but it may be questioned whether 
it is now within the Apostle’s view, for no 
other passage in our six letters confirms 
it. The comprehensive neuter, “‘ all 
things’? has very various applications— 
as a few illustrative passages may show :— 

(Rom. viii. 32.) He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, how 
shail he not also with him freely give us all 
things? 

(1 Cor, xi. 12.) For as the woman is of the 
man, so is the man also by the woman ; but 
all things are of God. 

(1 Cor. xii. 6.) And there are diversities of 
workings, but the same God, who worketh 


all things in all. 
(2 Cor.iv. 15.) For all things are for your 


sakes. 

(2 Cor. v. 18.) 
(ep. 1 Cor. xi. 12). 

(Phil. iii, 21.) According to the working 
whereby he [the Lord Jesus Christ] is able 
even to subject all things unto himself. 

In none of these instances does th® 
phrase mean the visible universe of rocks, 
trees, cattle, stars. It designates (among 
other meanings) the vicissitudes of life, 
the blessings or graces imparted by God, 
the operations of the spirit on the heart 
and soul of the believer, the powers that 
are subdued beneath the heavenly Lord. 
Now it is in this last-named function that 
all things are said to be through Jesus 
Christ: This limitation really excludes 
the cosmic application, for even though 
the man ‘‘ of heaven’’ should be con- 
ceived to have preceded creation in those 
timeless depths, he was not yet Lord. 
Only after his death and resurrection did 
Jesus acquire the privilege of transmitting 
the Father’s gifts to the believer, and it is 
these which, issuing from the eternal 
source of all salvation, are communi- 
cated in actual experience to the church 
by the life-giving fellowship of spirit first 
realised in Christ: 

(5) It is among the prerogatives of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as is seen in the words 
just quoted from Phil. ii. 21 to ‘‘ subject 
all things unto himself.’’ His sovereignty 
will include even the bodies of the saints, 
for the great change which will fit both 
dead and living for his glorious advent 
will be his work. But the dominion which 
he claims will not be undisputed. The 
** God of this world ’’ has many votaries ; 
and a whole band of superhuman powers 
followsin his train: Such are the “rulers’’ 
who ignorantly connived at Messiah’s death, 
destined ere long to ‘‘come to nought” 
(1 Cor: ii: 6,8); such are the principali- 
ties, authorities; and powers, which set 
themselves in opposition to his sway 
(1 Cor. xv. 24): Dim figures these, hardly 
more clearly outlined in Ephes. vi. 12, 
which serve to give imaginative expres- 
sion to the great conflict between the evil 
and the good; As Paul conceives it, the 
struggle is not endless. The royalty 
bestowed upon the Son is wielded by him 
to bring it to a close. He is the agent 
to whom God has entrusted the colossal 
task of suppressing every rival, and 
mastering every foe. The details of the 
enterprise are not revealed: One by one 
the principalities are overthrown, the 


But all things are of God 


authorities are shaken; and the powers 
fall. Last to endure the fate it has so 
often inflicted, is Death. But when sin 
is dislodged from the heavenly places 
death can hold out no more ; its strength 
is broken, and death itself dies. Flushed 
with success, triumphant on every side, 
will.the Son now ‘‘snatch’’ at that 
equality which had once loomed before 
his view ? Not to such a close does the 
mighty drama of the universe march for- 
ward. As at the beginning of the redemp- 
tion process the Son ‘‘ emptied himself ”’ 
for the sake of man, so now he lays praise 
and honour and majesty and dominion, 
spoils of the holy war, at the feet of God ; 
resigns the command entrusted to him, 
and submits to ‘‘ be subjected to him 
that did subject all things unto him, 
that God may be all in all ’’ (1 Cor. xv. 28). 
Beyond this stupendous climax the Apostle 
does not project his gaze into the time- 
less future. The end has come, and the 
Messiah’s work is over. He has established 
the universal rule of God; creation no more 
groans and travails in its pain; the world 
returns to its Maker fair and free as he 
designed it; his undivided supremacy is 
realised ; and the song which Paul over- 


heard rises from the lips of the redeemed 


(Rom. xi. 33-36) :— 
O the depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and the knowledge of God! 


past tracing out. .. 
For of him, and 

him, are all things, 

for ever. Amen. 


MUSINGS. 
By A MInIistTsr. 
XVII. 


I was fond in early days of dipping into 
commonplace books. A commonplace book 
is a kind of literary biography, and, if you 
think of it, the story of the mind’s pro- 
gress in pursuit of learning ought not to be 
of less interest than the story of the body’s 
adventures in search of wealth or pleasure. 
Qui mores hominum multorum vidi et urbes 
is very well as the exordium of an Odyssey, 
but he has seen little of the world who 
knows only the men and cities of his own 
time, and has never lived in thought with 
the ages that are gone. It is pleasant, 
therefore, to have even the rough jottings 
of a scholar’s wanderings in the world of 
letters. Dr. Johnson thought that the 
names of the schools or masters of great 
men ought to be preserved. Then, to do 
full justice, we ought to keep in mind 
the names of their nurses, for these also 
have had no small part in their education. 
Virgil, by the way, gives the name of his 
hero’s nurse, his companion in exile, 
though he makes no mention of the 
Orbilius who taught him in Troy. It is 
not through their schoolmasters that the 
learned become illustrious. A student’s 
real history begins when he puts himself to 
school, sets himself voluntary tasks, and 
does not spare the salutary rod, and his 
commonplace book is a register of that 
severer discipline in which the willing 
pupil and the exacting teacher are one. 

Such a register was the diary in which 
Casaubon for seventeen years recorded his 
daily studies. The MS. of the ‘* Ephe} 


merides ’® was found in the library of 


How un- 
searchable are his judgments, and his ways 


through him, and unto 
To him be the glory 
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Canterbury Cathedral, and was published, 
I believe, about fifty years ago. I remem- 
ber little more than the often-used Latin 
sentences in which he notes the hours given 
now to reading and now to prayer, and 
urges himself to greater effort both in toil 
and devotion. They are something like 
the entries in Macaulay’s Journal, running 
on for weeks together: ‘‘ My task’”’ ; 
** Did my task’’; ‘‘ My task, and some- 
thing over’’; ‘‘ Wrote fast and long ’”’ ; 
‘“* Wrote my regular quantity.’? In both 
lives there was the same stern love of 
labour, the same strict use of time. 

Southey filled many volumes with the 
gathered fruits of wide reading. His 
‘* Doctor ”’ is little more than a common- 
place book thrown into narrative and dia- 
logue, but the little more is touched with . 
genius, and the connecting passages are 
full of quips and cranks and breaks and 
turns and interludes and surprises, with 
much mystification of the reader, and 
laboured concealment of the writer. On 
the first page of my edition was a portrait 
of the author, his back turned broadly on 
the public. Southey’s humour was often 
ponderous ; Macaulay thought him an in- 
sufferable jester; and in fiction he was 
hopelessly awkward in the introduction of 
character and scene; but the mind which 
threw off ‘‘ The Three Bears,’’ the delight 
of every nursery, and threw them into the 
midst of solemn pages written for solemn 
elders, was not wanting in playful fancy. 
The publishing tribe long ago plucked away 
this little flower, and the parent stem is 
left to wither unseen. No one, I suppose, 
reads ‘‘ The Doctor ’’ now. 

It is easier to make a commonplace book 
than to make judicious use of it, for a 
scholar may show his scholarship, but 
must not parade it. The revival of letters 
led the way to a somewhat pedantic dis- 
play of learning. The pages of Jeremy 
Taylor, for example, are thickly strewn 
with citations from ancient authors, from 
Homer to Prudentius. How he came by 
them has been the wonder of many readers, 
and why he showered them upon un- 
learned readers the wonder of many more. 
It was the fashion of his time, a fashion 
upon which Milton delivers his mind very 
plainly when he speaks of ‘‘ marginal 
stuffings’’ and ‘‘ horse-loads of cita- 
tions.’’ But Milton also had his common- 
place book. It was discovered some two 
hundred years after hisdeath. Its extracts 
are from eighty different authors, and con- 
sist chiefly of historical facts. To the 
better storehouse of memory he en- 
trusted that wealth of old poetic thought 
which afterwards enriched his own verse 
with classical allusion. 

I would not too much exalt that which, 
after all, is largely made up of other men’s 
labours, but I see in the commonplace 
book a hidden piety which moves my 
admiration. It is more than a bare 
chronicle of regulated industry. It re- 
veals the workings of a conscience, not 
the less moral for being literary, rendering 
account to itself in secret. It is one of the 
books which are no books, but I would give 
it a place not much below the shelf which 
holds the devotions and confessions of - 
saints. I say this the more sincerely 
because, for myself, I would as soon post a 
ledger as keep a diary in any form, 

There has been much speculation over 
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left at Troas, and was anxious to recover. 


- About the books I have no conjecture, but 


the Apostle was a man of ‘‘ much learn- 
ing,’ and of the parchments I could, 
therefore, hazard an explanation. 


RECENT BOOKS ON THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


OnE noteworthy and very valuable 
result of the ‘* higher criticism ’’ has been 


to give an immense impetus to the study. 


of the philosophy of religion among Protest- 
ants. A student of the University of 
Aberdeen was asked several years ago how 
he harmonised the teachings of Dr. Bain 
with Christian Theism, and his reply was 
that Dr. Bain’s philosophy was good so far 
as it went, but that, of course, it could not 
reach the grand truths of ‘‘ revelation,’’ 
and hence it was the natural and proper 
thing to go, not to philosophy, but to the 
professors of Biblical criticism and exegesis 


for necessary light on the fundamental | 


questions of theistic belief. From this 


- grievous misuse of the Bible as a sort of 


supplement to philosophy it came about, 
as Dr. Martineau remarked, that half a 
century ago Protestants were very far 
behind the Roman Catholics in thorough 
acquaintance with philosophical literature, 
and even during the lifetime of the Meta- 


‘physical Society it was the Catholic 


divines, such as Cardinal Manning, Father 
Dalgairns, and Dr. W. G. Ward, who were 
Dr. Martineau’s ablest coadjutors in his 
conflicts with agnosticism and atheism. 
But happily all this is now changed. 
Truer views of the function and value of 
the Bible are rapidly making their way. 
It is now seen that the basal doctrine of 
the incarnation of God in the consciousness 
of His rational creatures is indeed grandly 
exemplified in the Scriptures, but that its 
foundation and justification are to be 
found in the normal experiences and in the 
rational insight of all the world’s greatest 
prophets, poets, and philosophers. This 


perception of the universal character of 


theological truths has sent the most 
cultured ministers of religion everywhere 


_ to the earnest study of religious philosophy, 


and it is this view of the true relation 
between philosophy and religion which is 
now introducing this subject into the 
regular curriculum of the newly-founded 
Universities in this country. 

» Among the books which this new con- 
dition of things among ‘‘ orthodox’’ 
Protestants has called forth, one of the 
most valuable is Studies in the Philosophy 
of Religion, by’ George Galloway, B.D.* 
In an early number of the Hibbert Journal 
there appeared a very able defence by Mr. 
Galloway of Dr. Martineau’s doctrine of 
Moral Freedom against the criticism passed 
on it by Professor Pringle-Pattison. It is, 


- we think, to be regretted that the Edin- 


burgh Professor vouchsafed no reply to the 
powerful arguments set forth in Mr. 
Galloway’s paper. In the first essay of 
the present very interesting volume the 
Hegelian philosophy of religion is carefully 
examined, and its inadequacy as an 
interpretation of man’s moral and religious 
experiences is conclusively shown. <A 
second paper discusses that form of 


_ idealism, akin to Berkeley’s, ~vhich has 
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found recent supporters in Professor James 
Ward, Dr. Hastings Rashdall, and others. 
This, too, 1s pronounced unsatisfactory, 
and in another essay Mr. Galloway gives 
his own view of ‘‘ The Ultimate Basis and 
Meaning of Religion,”’ a view which has 
very important points of agreement with 
the religious philosophies of Lotze and 
Martineau. Not the least valuable and 
suggestive part of the book is the final 
Hssay, which very acutely criticises the 
views of the Ritschlians. 

Another treatise which is likely to be 
very serviceable both to ministers and to 
students who are preparing for examina- 
tions in the philosophy of religion is 
Selections from the Literature of Theism,* 
by Professor A. Caldecott, M.A., D.D., and 
Dr. H. R. Mackintosh. The editors of this 
admirable series of extracts from the works 
of the great philosophers are evidently 
eminently well equipped for their task. 
Long passages bearing on the different 
phases of the philosophy of religion are 
selected from Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, 
Berkeley, Kant, Cousin, Lotze, Martineau, 
and others. Hach of these extracts is 
introduced by a brief but very luminous 
sketch of the writer’s philosophical sys- 
tem, and is accompanied by helpful 
footnotes elucidating difficult passages. 
The introduction to the chapters deal- 
ing with ‘‘ Religion in the Critical 
Philosophy ’’ is an excellent summary of 
the main features of Kant’s religious 
philosophy, and the footnotes to the long 
extract from ‘‘ The Critique of Pure 
Reason ’’ show keen philosophical insight. 
More than twenty pages are devoted to Dr. 
Martineau, and the editor, rightly discern- 
ing that it is in the treatment of the ethical 
side of man’s relation to God that Martin- 
eau’s contributions to the philosophy of 
religion are most important and original, 
has selected that impressive section in the 
Study of Religion which deals with ‘‘ Right 
as Universally Valid.’’ In the introduc- 
tion to this passage Dr. Mackintosh, after 
describing the ‘inferential’? mode of 
reaching belief in God which forms a large 
part of Dr. Martineau’s formal philoso- 
phy of religion, proceeds to explain that— 

This Intellectual and Kthical Rationalism, 

as has been pointed out, reposes at bottom on 
a fundamental intuitive perception of the 
being and character of God, and in Dr, Mar- 
tineau’s last work he declares that “in the 
very constitution of the human soul there is 
provision for an immediate apprehension of 
God.” He distinguished the faculty of 
reverence, accordingly, as par excellence, “ the 
religious sense.” But this aspect of his theory 
was never fully worked out. Isolated ex- 
pressions could also be quoted to suggest that 
for him the sense of beauty was one of the 
“confluent intuitions” which meet in the 
thought of God ; but neither did this receive 
any adequate recognition in his formal philo- 
sophy. Heis greatest, unquestionably, when 
expounding what he would have called the 
ethical aspect of God’s self-revelation to 
humanity. 
It is somewhat surprising that no extract 
is given from Martineau’s elaborate and 
singularly able defence of the Freedom of 
the Will; and throughout the volume the 
editors, we think, have failed to give to this 
fundamental question proportionate presen- 
tation in their selection. 

The third of these philosophic defences 
of theism from the point of view-of “‘ the 
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new orthodoxy ’’ is entitled The Essence 
of Christianity.* Its author is Dr. W. A. 
Brown, D.D., Roosevelt Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. The two 
preceding works deal mainly with ques- 
tions of pure theism, and do not discuss 
the points which differentiate theism from 
some forms of Christianity. Dr. Brown, 
on the other hand, while maintaining that 
Christianity is the ultimate philosophy of 
religion, yet appears to make Christ, 
rather than God, the centre and inspiring 
source of the religion which Jesus founded. 
The final result of his inquiry into the 
essence of Christianity is thus summed 
up :— 

Christianity, as modern thought under- 
stands it, is the religion of Divine sonship and 
human brotherhood revealed and. realised 
through Jesus Christ. As such it is the ful- 
filment and completion of all earlier forms of 
religion, and the appointed means for the 
redemption of mankind through the realisa- 
tion of the Kingdom of God. Its central 
figure is Jesus Christ, who is not only the 
revelation of the divine ideal for man, but 
also, through the transforming influence 
which he asserts over his followers, the most 
powerful means of realising that ideal among 
men. I'he possession in Christ of the supreme 
revelation of God’s love and power consti- 
tutes the distinctive mark of Christianity, and 
justifies its claim to be the final religion. 

The book is a learned exposition of the 
progressive accounts of the essence of 
Christianity which are found in the Ancient 
Church, in the leaders of the Reformation, 
and finally in the chief modern philosophers 
and theologians. It is written with 
marked ability, and reveals wide reading 
and sound scholarship. In. our view its 
chief value consists in the full and, on the 
whole, accurate description of the forms 
of the philosophy of religion set forth in 
the writings of Schleiermacher, Hegel, and 
Ritschl. The very numerous footnotes 
not only give quotations from the originals 
which substantiate the statements in the 
text, but also a fair bibliography of the 
several authors, and interesting illustrative 
passages from recent German literature, 
Students of the philosophy of religion will 
find this a useful work, even though some 
of them may think, as we do, that the 
natural and logical outcome of the writings 
of such thinkers as Schleiermacher and 
Hegel is by no means that ‘‘ Christo- 


centric ’’? view of the absolute religion, in 
which Dr. Brown, following Albrecht 
Ritschl, sees the finality of religious 
thought. 


Cuartes B. Upron. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


In this month’s Contemporary the most 
attractive article will probably be found 
by mt of our readers in Mr. W. Hall 
Griffin’s on “Harly Friends of Robert 
Browning,’’ one of whom, Joseph Arnould, 
wrote in 1845 of his poet-friend, ‘“‘ He is 
a noble fellow. His life so pure, so ener- ~ 
getic, so simple, so laborious, so loftily 
eathusiastic. It is impossible to know and 
not to love him.” In this number Canon 
Cheyne replies to Dr. Emil Reich’s on- 
slaught of Jast month on the “ Higher 
Critics,’ with a cogent remonstrance, 


‘Shall we put the Clock back in Biblical 
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Criticism 2?’ Canon Cheyne speaks of his 
critic as ‘‘a much-travelled and widely- 
read man,’’ whose comments might be of 
real value ‘if he can moderate his tone, 
and be a little less eager to make points,” 
and if he will “resume for a time the 
critical and philological study of some 
special branch of ancient history,” as the 
corrective of too wide a range, and too 
superficial a knowledge of critical litera- 
ture. Sir Edward Fry, in his article on 
“Science and Education,” utters a timely 
warning as to the relative value of scien- 
tific knowledge and moral insight. This 
is his conclusion :— 

We live in an age when physical science has 
advanced by strides, and I fear lest “the 
unlocking of the gates of sense and the 
kindling of a greater natural light” may lead 
many to offer an undue pre-eminence to 
science above morals in the scheme of educa- 
tion ; lest we should forget that it is not 
power that is a blessing, “put the good use 
made of such powers as we possess ; and lest 
in the art and practice of education a some- 


what superficial psychology should be made |: 


to take the place of that influence of the mind 
and soul of the teacher on the minds and 
souls of the taught, without which all science 
in teaching will be useless. 

The Nineteenth Century and After opens 
with a valuable article by Mr. John 
Morley on * Democracy and Reaction,” 
noticing the book by Mr. L. T. Hobhouse 
on that subject. Lady Wimborne renews 
her championship of the Protestant faith, 
appealing naturally to the Articles, in her 
article on “ Rome at the Reformation,’ 
and Prince Kropotkin has a very in- 
teresting article on ‘The Morality of 
Nature,” in which, however, he does not 
succeed in persuading us that Darwin’s 
theory gave a true explanation of 
the sense of duty in man. Mr. Slade 
Butler’s curious article on ‘ The Greek 
Mysteries and the Gospel Narrative’’ 
deserves careful attention. Sir W. B. 
Richmond writes mm very high apprecia- 
tion of Watts, setting over his article 
the motto “From the Utmost to the 
Highest.””’ We had thought the motto 
was, ‘‘ The Utmost for the Highest,’’ as 
truly expressing the spirit of the great 
artist’s life. Watts, it is here said, 
“‘ennobles noble themes, and does not 
degrade his genius when he tells an 
appalling story: He, is never melo- 
dramatic, always epic or lyrical, and that 
is why we have called him the Alschylus 
of modern painters as well as an inter- 
preter of the more gentle Tennyson.’’ 

The Independent Review opens with 
some strong political articles, that on 
“Labour,” by Mr. Arnold Holt, in 
particular, deserving sympathetic atten- 
tion. ‘‘The Labour Movement in Russia ’’ 
furnishes useful insight into recent move- 
ments, and has for appendix the very 
thorough programme of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party. Mr. C.. 8: 
Roundell furnishes some interesting “ Re- 
collections of Mr, Gladstone.’? Mr. Brails- 
ford’s article on ‘‘A Levantine Messiah”’ 
tells the curious story of a seventeenth 
century Spanish Jew, a native of Smyrna, 
who at the critical moment submitted to 
Islam, but still maintained some secret 
claims to a divine commission. His 
followers, the sect of the Dounmé, half 
Jewish and half Moslem, appear to be still 
the dominant power at Sulonica: Mr. 
Lawrence Binyon writes of ‘‘ Watts and 
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National Art,” declaring that ‘‘the last 
century claims him as its most typical 
and commanding expression in English 
painting.” 

The Monthly Review opens with a curious 
rhapsody on ‘ Man,” by Maxim Gorki, 
full for the most part of rather terrible 
superlatives.. More human and much 
more refreshing is the article on Edward 
Burne-Jones. The article on ‘ The Effect 
of the War on Russian Public Feeling,”’ 
by L. V.llari, shou'd be also noted. 

This month’s Worlds Work and Play is 
not given over so entirely to motors as the 
February number, but the motor has 
supplanted the Editor’s notes on “ The 
March of Events,’’ in the first place. Mr. 
J. H. Whittey, M.P., writes on ‘The 
Urgent Need for Land Reform, ” and there 
are also articles on “‘ Can the Townsman 
Farm,” and *‘ A German Labour Colony.”’ 


OBITUARY. 


ROBERT HAMPSON. 
We have to record the death of Mr. 
Robeit Hampson, on Feb. 24, at St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, after a long and weari- 
some illness, at the age of 71. 

His name has long been familiar in 
many of our households in connection 
with various movements for social reform, 
while his spirit of fairness and chivalry 
towards women made him specially 
zealous in striving to obtain recognition 
of their powers, and in the breaking 
down of barriers which prevented them 
from entering certain professions. 

As a young man he had intended to 
enter the medical profession, but after 
two years’ study at the Manchester 
Medical School and Royal Infirmary he 
was obliged to relinquish all idea of 
becoming a physician, on account of a 
very serious illness, which permanently 
affected the spine. In 1864 he qualified 
as pharmaceutical chemist, and practised 
first for many years at Alderley Edge, 
near Manchester, and afterwardsin London, 
where he was elected on the Council 
of the Pharmaceutical Society. Here 
he soon became known as a vigorous 
worker, and many excellent reforms 
were carried out largely at his instiga- 
tion ; among others was that of admitting 
women to the laboratories, and allowing 
them to enter for examination. The 
following resolution passed at the Council 
meeting on March 1, will show the e:tima- 
tion in which he was held by his confreres : 

That this Council records its regret at the 
death of Mr. Robert Hampson, who for 
twenty-seven years served as a member of the 
Council, and for nine years filled the office of 
treasurer to the Society. His strong character, 
generous impulses, and cultured habits won 
the esteem and regard of his colleagues, and 
his work in connection with the modifications 
of past procedure to meet modern needs, 
shouli always command the approbation of 
those who desire rational progress in ees 
ceutical administration. 


When a medical student Robert Hamp- 
son came to know Caroline Passman, then 
a teacher in the Lower Mosley-street 
Schools, under the Rev. Travers Madge, 
and this lady beeame his wife. 

Having the same aims and ideals they 
worked together in many a good cause. 
In ,the course of their labours Mrs. 
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Hampson was brought into contact with 
the sad lives of young girls who had 
strayed from the path of virtue, and to 
the work of uplifting them and of setting 
them once again in the right road she 
thenceforth consecrated her life; and when 
Mr. and Mrs. Hampson removed to London 
a home was started in which to carry on 
her unique form of rescue work, a work 
that was continued until a lew months 
before her death. Naturally such an 
undertaking meant an act of self-denial on 
the part of the husband almost ‘as great 
as to the wife; but as both were filled 
with enthusiasm for the uplifting of 
humanity, they were, both of them, able 
and willing to make the necessary 
sacrifice, 

After Caroline Hampson’s death Wini- 
fred House was made into her Memorial 
Home, and became the well-known Con- 
valescent Nursing Home for Invalid 
Children, of which Robert Hampson was 
one of the hon. secretaries. And although 
for some years past he has been too ill 
to take any active part in its manage- 


ment, his name was retained, and his 
strong interest. in its welfare never 
flagged. 


In 1895, Mr. Hampson married Miss 
Mary Emma Marr, and once more enjoyed 
the comfort of a happy married life; 
indeed, had it not been for this lady’s 
devoted care and skilled and loving 
tendance, his wearisome illness would 
have been almost impossible to beay. 

The funeral took place at Ore Cemetery, 
the Rev. Gardner Preston officiating. 


ns 
MISS FANNY MALCOLM; 

THERE passed away on February 27, at 
her residence Hill Hall House, near Belfast, 
an old and much-loved member of the 
Remonstrant Presbyterian congregation of 
Dunmurry, where her father, the Rev. 
Andrew George Malcolm, D.D., laboured 
most successfully from 1807 till 1809, when 
he was called to Newry, dying there in 

1823. Miss Fanny Malcolm was the fifth 
child of Rev. Dr. Malcolm by his marriage 
with Miss Eleanor Hunter, a member of 
and her 
baptismal name was that of her grand- 
mother, Fanny, daughter of the Rev. 
Andrew Kennedy of Mourne, co, Down. 
Her eldest brother, Rev. James Malcolm, 
died minister of Chester in 1855. Another 
brother, Mr. W. H. Malcolm, of Be'fast, 
and latterly of Holywood, where he died 
in October, 1899, was a man of cultivated 
mind fand fine taste. The useful little 
volume, ‘‘ Shakespeare and Hely Writ,” 
was from his pen, as also a charming 
work, ‘‘ Flowers of Shakespeare,’’ which, 
unfortunately, has not yet got beyond 
Another brother 
was Andrew George Malcolm, M.D., who 
died in 1857, and whose valuable services 
to the Be'fast Royal Hospital will not be 
forgotten for many a long day. | 

Miss Malcolm, who was in her eighty- 
eighth year, was a woman of broad and 
deep sympathy and very earnest piety. 
She retained to the end her interest in all 
that makes for human welfare. Her life 
was rich in faith and good works, and it 
was with vivid expectation of the joy to 
which she was being borne amir iheaeahe 
fell asleep. oe z 
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er ee ial is ee funeral services, both at the house 
and the Dunmurry burial-ground, on 
Thursday, March 2, were conducted by the 
Rey. J. A. Kelly, ‘who on Sunday morn- 
ing preached a memorial sermon, in which 
he spoke of the great loss the congregation 
had sustained and paid a reverent tribute 
to the memory of their departed friend. 


THE CHILDREN'S. COLUMN 


me 

A LITTLE girl who was extremely fond 
of fruit went one afternoon into the room 
where a plate of pears stood on the 
sideboard. She had been told never to 
touch fruit or anything that was left 
out; but as she passed into the room the 
delicious smell met her, and she took a 
pear from the dish, and looked at it and 
smelt it. It was too much for her; she 
was just going to bite it when something 
happened to her, and she suddenly put 
it back on the dish. She stood silent, and 
thinking. Had she heard something g 
Why did she put it back? She did not 
know; she only knew that something 
stopped her just as she was goirg to be 
naughty. She felt startled and sorry. 
She turned round and saw her mother 
sitting by the window sewing. She ran 
to her, and began to cry. After a little 
she looked up, and said, ‘‘ It wasn’t you, 
mother, was it?’’ “No, dear, I did 
not speak. > << "Then it must have been 
God,’’ said Dorothy. 

She never forgot that moment when 
she first felt that God was close to her ; 
and when she was quite old the sudden 
flash would come back to her with which 
she then first really knew God. 

That is what conscience means; God 
with us, making us know without a "doubt 
what is rght and what is wrong. But 
God leaves us free to obey or not to obey. 
Dorothy could still have eaten the pear, 
if her conscience had been less strong 
and awake. And if she had, do you know 
what would have happened? She would 
very likely have excused herself, saying, 
** Mother would have given it to me if 
T had asked.”’ 

Perhaps ; but you did not ask. 

“* It’s only a little thing ; ; no one will 
miss it; it doesn’t matter.’ 

Yes; the pear is a little thing; but 
your eating it was a great thing, for it 
was the only navghty thing that offered 
itself to youtodo, and youdidit. And that 
no one will miss it does matter greatly, 
because it makes it easier to do such a 

thing again, 

For what do these excuses mean ? 

That you are blinding your conscience 

and making it duller for the next time, 
so that when another temptation comes 
you will find it easier to disobey the call 
_ which Dorothy heard—the call not to do 
what is wrong. 

All the powers which God has given 
us He has given to be used, and if we do 
not use them they gradually die away. If 
a) boy breaks his leg, and has to keep it 

quite still and useless, it loses its power, 
and when he begins to walk again he 
can hardly use it, and hobbles about till 
~ exercise brings back its power. If you 
have been in a dark room for a long time, 
and suddenly come out into the light, 

you cannot see anything till your eyes 
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get back thew power of | seeing in the light. 
So it is with our conscience : if we do not 
use it it goes to sleep, and it may take a 
very startling awakening to bring it 
back into use. 

A boy named Loveit was at school 
amongst a lot of companions.* He was 
a good-natured boy, and above all things 
he loved to be popular pues his school- 
fellows, and he got a name for beirg the 
best-natured fellow of all the boys. But, 
unluckily, in order to be thovght so he 
was often tempted to do things that were 
not right, so anxious was he to please. 
One day the boys were very eager oyer a 
game of battledoor and shuttlecock in the 
playground, and Loveit and Tarlton had 
counted up to 320, when the sun dazzled 
Loveit, and he mi issed his stroke, and the 
shuttlecock dropped. Tarlton dared any- 


one to play another game with him, and 


flurg the shuttlecock up into the air, 
and it fell into a lane which was 
outside the playground, into which the 
boys were forbidden to go. No one 
dared to go for it, but they wanted 
it, and Tarlton tried to make Loveit 
go for it by flattering him about being 
so good-natured. At first he refused, 
but when Tarlton began to ridicule him 
and said he was “‘ afraid,’’ Loveit leaped 
the fence and went. When he came back 
he brovght news of a tree in a negh- 
bour’s garden covered with rosy apples. 
After this nothing would satisfy Tarlton 
but that they must get some of those 
apples. Loveit was greatly shocked, and 
tried to persuade him against the scheme ; 
but he only ridiculed Loveit for having 
any scruples, and Loveit was too weak 
to stand out alone ; especially when Tarl- 
ton said, ‘* Do, man, pluck up a little 
spirit, and be one of us, or you ‘ll make us 


all hate you.’ oS Hate me ?’’ the idea 
was too deenatal and Loveit silenced 
his conscience, and gave in. So every 


night aiter they had gone to bed a party 
of boys got out through a window, and 
went and robbed the apple tree. Soon 
the owner found out, and he believed 
the boys were the thieves, but being a 
kind old man, and fond of boys, he did 
not wish to get them into trouble. So 
instead of telling the master he borrowed 
a large dog, and chained him to the apple 
tree. This baffled the boys the next 
night, for the dog was fierce, and they 
could not get near the tree ; and Loveit 
stuck in the hedg2 almost within the dog’s 
reach, where he called in vain to his 
‘friends ?? to help him, and was left to 
fight his way out alone. After this 
things got worse and worse; and Tarlton 
confided to Loveit that he had got a piece 
of poisoned meat with which to kill the 
deg. Loveit was horrified; and now, 
beirg awakened to what Tarlton was, 
he at last refused to have anything to do 
with him. But at night, when Loveit’s 
friend Hardy wanted to get his kite fetched 
in, and called the servant boy Tom to 
get it for him, Tom came out of Tarlton’s 
room, and Loveit saw that the corner 
of a blue handkerchief, in which he had 
seen Tarlton’s poisoned meat wrapped, 
was hanging from his pocket. He watched 
from the window, and saw Tom go towards 


* This is from Miss Edgeworth’s ae a 
Tarlton. Those old stories are still very good 
reading. 
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the apple tree and the dog. 
to do it! Howceruel! how wicked! ’? he 
said; and found Hardy close by, who 
asked what he meant. Loveit could bear 
it no longer, and told Hardy all. In a 
moment Hardy was dressing himself, and 

was off towards the apple tree, He was 
just in time to catch Tom, who on being 
discovered flung the handkerchief con- 
taining the meat to the dog, and ran away. 
Hardy seized a pitch fork, and stuck 
it into the meat, and dragged it away 
from the dog, who was furiously pulling 
at the handkerchief. As he jumped 
in at the window he met the under- 
master, and was called up before him. 
Hardy had promised Loveit that he would 
not betray him, so he could only insist 
that he was innocent, even when Mr. 
Power found the meat in his pocket. And 
when Hardy told him to take care, for the 
the meat was poisoned, he was locked up 
for the night in what the boys called the 
‘* Black Hole. »” Next day the head 
master had all the boys before him to find 
out the culprits. Everything looked very 
black for Hardy, especially the poisoned 
meat being found in his pocket; but he 
stoutly denied having been guilty of any 
part of the affair. At last the blue hand- 
kerchief was found to have Tarlton’s 
initials on it, and all the truth was dis- 
covered. Tarlton was dismissed from the 
school. Loveit had had a lesson which 
he never forgot as to turning a deaf ear 
to his conscience, and doing what he knew 
to be wrong, and all because he wanted 
to be popular. You see how easily he 
let himself be led on from bad to worse, 
till a very rude awakening came to him, 
and opened his eyes: 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU: 


—— 
WEEDS. 


Dip you read what Mr. Livens said last 
week about Weeds ? Here is another little 
bit for which there was no room in that 
talk. You can read it again, and put this 
in, if you like, just before he begins to talk 
about the moral, about the middle of the 
second column. 

“ Why, what work do they do 2 

“They grow, and mean it, too. And as 
this is done mainly on materials cunningly 
extracted from the air they cost next to 
nothing, and your garden is all the richer 
when the battle is over and their bones 
dissolve in the ground where they are 
buried. They are not above doing you a 
good turn in other ways too. With a real 
spirit of chivalry they will protect the 
weaklings. Look at that bed of winter 
onions, every one of which has set out in 
search of its fortune armed with nothing 
better than a minute and flimsy green 
spear. Those perky young carrots, too, 
each with a feather in his cap—for all their 
bravado, they would have made a poor 
display of themselves on their bleak windy 
stand had not John Chickweed come along 
and out of sheer good-nature wrapped his 
green jacket round their shivering toes. 
Now they can fend for themselves, so we 
bid John Chickweed good-morning and he 
takes his farewell. In great dull towns 
where they are left to grow or are wisely 
sown on unused ground or railway embank- 
ments, the weeds do their little best to 
purify, the polluted air.” 


‘* He’s gone 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL IDEAL. 


THE address given last Saturday evening 
by the Rev. Appison A. CHARLESWORTH, to 
the London Sunday School Society, a 
report of which appears in our present 
issue, set very clearly before his audience 
of teachers the high ideal of the work to 
which they are devoted. Religion, he in- 
sisted, must always be the great end kept 
in view in the Sunday-school, no less than 
in the church. Whatever else may be 
done in the school. whatever other ad- 
vantages it may afford to the children and 
young people gathered into it, the essential 
thing is that the sense of reverence, the con- 
sciousness of God in their own lives, should 
be awakened, and rightly interpreted to 
them, to give them strength and inspira- 
tion for the true life as children of God. 
This religious awakening and leading in 
the true way comes not so much by any 
direct teaching as by the personal influeace 
of theteacher. One who takes a lessoa in 
what is regarded as an ordinary secular sub- 
ject may be teaching far more religion, 
kindling the spirit of love and trust in his 
scholars’ hearts and lives more effectually, 
than one whose formal subject is even the 
Gospel record ora great Epistle of St. Paut. 
It is not Bible teaching necessarily that 
carries with it the teaching of religion, 
though in the right hands, when the true 
spirit is there, the Bible is the great 
instrument of enlightenment and inspira- 
tion. Mr. CHARLESwoRtH recalled the 
old days when it was necessary to teach 
the elemeots of ordinary education in the 
Sunday-school, reminding his hearers of 
the great devotion thrown into that work ; 
and he told of a teacher of more 
recent times, who still continued to teach 
arithmetic to his Sunday class. He was a 
busy. man, he said, and found that subject 
better suited to his powers than others 
which might be regarded as more appro- 
ptiate, but which required more prepara- 
tion than he was able to give. But while 
his scholars worked at their arithmetic he 
would go round to each in turn and have 
a quiet word with them, getting thus into 


sympathetic touch with their lives, gain- 
ing their confidence, entering into their 
difficulties, and so finding opportunity, as 
occasion arose, of instilling the most help- 
fullessons of the higher life. The presence 
of such a friend, honoured and loved by 
those to whom he gave so ungrudgingly 
of his kindly help, would furnish the 
surest means of wakening and encouraging 
the better side of their nature, kindling in 
them genuine religious impulse and 
aspiration. 

Many grateful testimonies have been 
borne by men and women who received 
practically the whole of their early educa- 
tion in the old Sunday-schools, to the 
inestimable benefit conferred through 
such teaching of the three R’s and what 
went with it. So a first insight was 
gained into the meaning of religion, 
and the foundations of honourable 
character were laid. From their teachers, 
perhaps without many words about 
religion, they received object-lessons in 
devoted Christian service, the beautiful 
spirit of discipleship, and a deep, calm 
faith, which remained with them through 
life, among their most sacred and quicken- 
ing memories. And now that the work 
of elementary teaching is so much better 
done in the day-schools, and our Sunday- 
school teachers have a wider field open to 
them and can devote themselves more 
directly to the subjects of profoundest 
human interest, they should take to heart 
that lesson, and see to it that they 
bring to their work a spirit as devoted, 
a sense of the urgency of their mis- 
sion as profound, as held the teachers 
of that elder time to their humbler tasks. 
They had the one thing neediul, without 
which the best equipt modern teacher, 
with far better opportunities of service, 
will fail to impart that which is of more 
worth than all the learning of the world. 

The subject-matter of the teaching in 
a Sunday-school may be very various. 
One may wish that the young people 
growing up there should receive some 
systematic instruction in the elemeats of 
moral and religious truth, and in the great 
lines_of religious history, both in Bible 
and later times; but what is of more con- 
sequence than this is that every teacher 
in the school should be teaching a 
subject which kindles his own deepest 
interest and reverence and love; that a 
heart on fire and deeply moved by a sense 
of the divine meaning of life, may kindle 
a like response in the children’s minds and 
hearts. The Gospel story, or the story 
of some other noble life, God-inspired, 
may furnish the best means for such 
teaching: it depends on the teacher. 
Others may find a simple lesson in natural 
history more helpful; and surely no 
disciple of him who said, “ Consider the 
lilies ” will deny that it may be so, In 
any case the spirit of the teacher; the 


direct personal influence, is the vital 
thing; just as the tone of the school as a 
whole, the spitit and ideal of character 
which dominate its order, is of more con- 
quence than even the most admirable 
system of instruction. A happy spirit of 
reverence and earnest purpose and loving 
kindness, ruling in the teachers, will make 
the children glad to come, and open the 
way for the teaching of the greatest 
lessons of all: and this the teachers will 
feel to be a work to which they can 
thankfully devote their best gifts, and find 
in it the purest joy of service. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS ASPECTS 
OF FREE TRADE.* 


By tue Rev. Enaar Innes FRIpP. 


Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.—Matt. vii. 12. 


One of the proofs, it seems to me, of 
the love of the Creator is the fact that 
He has made man dependent upon his 
neighbour. The world in which He has 
placed us and the nature with which He 
hasendowed us are constituted for 
friendly relationship and service. The 
earth varies in different parts in 
climate, soil, mineral wealth and vegeta- 
tion. It is not alike everywhere, nor 
intended to be sufficient in itself in any 
particular region. One portion is hot, 
another cold; one consists of water, 
another of dry land ; one is mountainous, 
another a vast plain; one is rich in wood 
and coal, another in gold and diamonds ; 
one yields corn, another cattle; one is 
suitable for the production of sugar, 
another for potatoes ; one supplies cotton, 
another furs ; one is full of building stone, 
another of clay for the baking of brick. 
It is obviously a world for travellers and 
traders. By staying in one country and 
confining oneself to the resources of that 
country we shall not know the beauty of 
the world, nor enjoy its wonderful riches. 
Moreover, each country benefits by admix- 
ture with others. A wise farmer gets 
seed from other districts, and introduces 
new breeds of cattle into his stock. Blends 
of metals make a finer copper and steel. 
Variety of wools give a better cloth. All 
this means exchange. So with man. 
As the earth has varied qualities in dif- 


|ferent areas, man has diverse capacities 


among different races. We are not in- 
tended to be alike, nor to do the same work, 
or to do the same work in the same way. 
What is a pleasure to the black may be 
a toil to the white, and wice versa what 
the white enjoys the black may find 
intolerable. They were made to assist 
one another, to supply one another’s 
wants, to exchange their services. And 
this involves Trade. Of all animals man 
is the only commercial animal. Just as 
he is sometimes defined as ‘‘ the rational 
animal ’’ so he might be defined as ‘‘ the 
trading animal.’’ Because he is rational 
he is a trader. He is not like other 
animals, contented with what is imme- 
diately round about him. He looks 
beyond that small environment, and is 


* A Sermon preached at the Old 
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-abundance in exchange for what he has 
not. Hence so far back as we can go in his- 
tory we meet with traces of travel and 
commerce. We read how the men of 
Shechem were willing to make a compact 

with the sons of Jacob, saying to them, 

** The land shall be before you, dwell and 
trade ye therein, and get you possessions.”’ 
And when the Israelites were in Egypt 
they were shepherds and_ breeders of 
cattle among a people who were growers 
of corn. The two great and ancient 
industries of pasture and agriculture 
thus jostled together side by,side. There 
are traces of very early visits by the Phe- 
nicians to Britain. In a British village 
dug up from the bogs of Somerset have 
been found pieces of pottery either brought 
by Pheenician merchants or copied from 
Pheenician patterns. We learn from 
Homer how widespread over Europe 
were the Phoenician traffickers, and the 
prophet LHzekiel (chapters xxvii. and 
XXVil.) gives us a vivid picture of the 
famous Phcenician city Tyre at the height 
of her prosperity. That God intended 
men to be traders is proved by the fact 
that wealth begins and accumulates not 
in isolated regions, where employment 
is strictly reserved for those at home, 
however rich the soil or salubrious the 
climate, but by the great waterways, 
as at Nineveh onjthe Tigris and Babylon 
on the Euphrates, and the venerable 
cities on the Nile and the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. Tyre was one of the 
ancient clearing-houses of the world. 
Its harbour was open for the incoming 
of imports and the going out of exports. 
The prophet tells us of her merchant 
fleets, of linen from the flax lands of the 
Nile, of metals brought from Spain, mules 
and horses frem Armenia, ivory from 
Ethiopia, precious stones from Syria, 
wheat and honey from Judah, sheep from 
Arabia, wine and wool, steel and yarn, 
spices and gold and cloth, cassia and 
cedar wood, from various countries. And 
so rich was Tyre, such was the wealth 
of her citizens and the magnificence of 
her buildings, that she seemed to lift up 
her head among other cities, and dwell 
like a goddess. What was the cause of 
this prosperity? Trade—exchange—the 
bringing of things from where they were 
abundant and cheap and less wanted, 
and sending them where they were scarce 
and dear and much in request, in return 
for other things similarly abundant where 
produced and elsewhere scarce and com- 
manding good prices. 

Now, what the prophet shows us at 
Tyre we may see with our own eyes in our 
own country and all over the world. 
Men serve one another by trade. Cotton 
grown in the tropics is spun into thread 
under the damp skies of Lancashire; corn 
ripened in California or the wheat-fields 
of Russia is turned into flour at Birken- 
head and into biscuits at Reading; wool 
shorn from the sheep’s back in Australia 
or Central Asia is woven into cloth in 
Yorkshire ; coal dug up in England and 
Wales supplies glass and metal furnaces 
on the Continent; and sand from the 
quarries in Mansfield fetches a big price 
at the foundries in Belgium and Ger- 
' many. These and ten thousands of 
 similar_exchanges constitute trade. Our 
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life in Mansfield to-day is dependent on 
innimerable exchanges with different 
localities of England and all over the 
earth. And this interchanging goes on 
apace. Nothing can stop it. Taxes and 
tariffs and other artificial restraints may 
hinder it, but eventually, like a great 
and growing river, it will some day sweep 
them all away. Every year a pro- 
gressive community does more trad- 
ing, makes more exchanges with other 
communities, is less self-contained and 
self-dependent. It is the will of God that 
it should be so, and notwithstanding what 
selfish interests and despotic rulers and 
ignorant governments may do to check 
the process, the Divine Will and Wisdom 
are bound to prevail, and ere long make 
trade free from pole to pole. we 

For free trade is simply natural trade. 
It is merely allowing men to exchange 
who want to exchange, and to exchange 
in the manner they desire. It is trade 
uninterfered with, taking its own course— 
like water seeking the level. You cannot 
for long prevent people buying what they 
want and where they want, and it is 
always best for the whole that they 
should do this. 

Nevertheless, obvious as this is when we 
think about it, we must remember that 
there is an ancient, deep-rooted savage 
prejudice, that has come down to us from 
pre-industrial and pre-trading times, in 
the people of one country against the 
people of another—and even in the people 
of one town against those of the next. 
We are suspicious and envious of the 
stranger, and inclined to look upon him 
as an enemy. This instinct, I say, has 
been inherited from a barbarous antiquity 
when neither life nor property was safe 
from marauders. And so strong is it 
in human nature, that it has always been 
easy for short-sighted or unscrupulous 
governments to use it for evil. Rulers 
in want of money, or powerful moneyed 
interests that have desired to profit out 
of the community’s needs, have had little 
difficulty in imposing duties or taxes on 
goods from abroad, creating the im- 
pression in the people’s minds that they 
injured not the people themselves, but 
the foreigner. 

As a matter of fact a tariff or a duty 
injures both, and equally. It must be 
so. It is simply impossible to hit the 
foreigner without hitting the native also, 
and in precisely the same degree. For 
consider what trade is. It is exchange. 
It takes two to trade. Two at least must 
wish to exchange or there will be no ex- 
change. It is voluntary on both sides. 
There is no forcing or aggression. People 
exchange because it is an advantage to 
both. No one can buy unless there is 
someone wanting to sell, and no one can 
sell unless there is some other wanting 
to buy.. Therefore a tax on goods coming 
into a country hurts the foreigner who 
wants to sell them, but at the same time 
hurts the man at home who wants to buy 
them. 

And remember again—all trade is 
exchange of goods for goods or services 
for services. The use of money may 
obscure this fact in the minds of persons 
who have not thought the matter out, 
but it is clear. All buying and selling 
is ultimately giving goods or services in 
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return for goods or services to the benefit 
of both parties. There cannot be exports 
without imports, and there cannot be 
imports without exports. What we send 
out pays for what we bring in, and what 
is sent here pays for what is taken away, 
and both importers and exporters make a 
bargain. If our exports are great it 
simply means that our purchasing power 
is great for the acquisition of things from 
abroad. We don’t send goods away for 
nothing, and foreigners don’t send goods 
here for nothing, and the payment in both 
cases is only for the moment money— 
ultmately it is and must be goods. The 
value of an English sovereign abroad is 
its power to obtain a sovereign’s worth 
oi English goods, and the value of a 
German twenty-mark piece in this country 
is its power to purchase twenty marks’ 
worth of German wares. People ignor- 
antly complain of the fact that England 
is flooded with goods from abroad. It 
is nothing in itself to complain of. It is 
simply evidence of the flood of goods we 
are sending abroad. If we are sending 
vast quantities of cotton and woollen 
goods, machinery and coal, into other 
countries, we must necessarily look out 
for vast quantities of goods from other 
countries in our shops and houses. The 
two are the necessary concomitants of 
each other. We cannot increase our 
exports without increasing our imports, 
and larg: imports mean large exports— 
larg2 purchasing power, security, and 
credit. 

I repeat then, that a country cannot 
hinder trade, cannot hamper exchange, 
by imposing a duty on imports without 
injuring its own people as well as the 
foreigner. It is a double hurt. If it 
checks imports, it also necessarily checks 
exports. If it makes 1 difficult for goods 
to come in, it thereby diminishes the 
things going out to pay for them. So 
fallacious is the selfish intention. 

Yet there is a popular statesman who 
goes up and down the country bidding 
us asa people to retaliate—to hit back— 
not to take an insult lying down. It is 
an appeal to the savage instinct, and is 
without wisdom as it is totally devoid of 
Christianity. Because France and Ger- 
many and America, and even our colonies, 
are selfish or short-sighted enough to 
injure both us and themselves by im- 
posing taxes on goods from this country, 
we are to imitate their folly and injure 
both them and ourselves yet more. That 
is to say, because the American hits the 
Englishman in the eye and strains his 
wrist in the process, we are to hit him in 
eye and break our wrist! For we should 
suffer more than the American trader. 
We have gained by Free Trade—though, 
of course, we should have gained far more 
if other countries had followed our example. 

Now sixty years ago, partly through 
necessity, partly through the wisdom of 
our statesmen, we went in for a very 
large measure of Free Trade. We said— 
So far as we are concerned we will not 
make it difficult to exchange goods with 
other lands. To a very considerable 
extent we adopted the teaching of the 
Golden Rule, and have done unto others as 
we wished them to do unto us. ‘‘ Come,” we 
said to the foreigner, “ to our markets freely, 
whether or not you admit us freely to 
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yours.”” And to some persons that 
seemed suicidal sentiment. There are 


always plenty of people willing to look 
askance at anything that fell from the 
lips of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Good in theory,”’ 
they say, ‘‘impossible in practice.’’ 
They would not teach their children to 
say this, nor would they say it of many 
things outside of business. I suppose 
that nobody whose opinion is worth citing 
would maintain that, if we found our- 
selves in a company of people who told 
lies about us, we, in self defence, should 
speak falsehoods about them. Retaliation 
in this case is clearly wrong. Surely it 
would be better to go without a character 
on the lips of liars than to become a har 
too. Or if certain customers cheat me, 
am I to cheat them—or, to make matters 
even, cheat others? I do not think this 
will recommend itself to any respectable 
merchant. Or if a quarrelsome or drunken 
neighbour strikes me in the face, though 
I may be tempted to hit back—especially 
if Iam a strong man—I shall scarcely win 
the approval or respect of sensible men by 
such a course. What is pardonable per- 
haps in the schoolboy or the yokel is 
unpardonable in the gentleman. ~And I 
must say I shall not think highly of English 
dignity or English strength if we, as a 
nation, follow the advice of our pug- 
nacious statesman and abandon the high- 
minded policy that we have pursued with 
great success for more than half a century. 

What is good in theory is ultimately 
always good in practice, and it has been 
so with England in its adoption of Free 
Trade. Cobden and Bright and Gladstone 
were right. Free imports has given us an 
amazing advantage in our competition 
with other countries. - By being able to 
procure our material and food and 
appliances, and the latest discoveries in 
machinery and science, immediately and 
cheaply from every country whence they 
can be had, without hindrance, our manu- 
facturers, when they have chosen to exert 
themselves, have been able to turn out 
a better class of goods, in innumerable 
branches of industry, than any other 
country, and to beat the foreigner, in 
spite of his hostile tariff, in his own market. 

There was never such wealth in England 
or in any country as there is here 
to-day, and it is largely due to Free Trade. 
Our wealth might be far, far greater yet 
if only we went in for more freedom. 
Not less, but more liberty, is what we want 
—the total abolition of tariffs and taxes 
on industry instead of a return to them. 
Those who suffer in this country from want 
of work and want of bread will not look 
to ‘‘ Protection ’’ to help them, but to a 
further extension of the Golden Rule. 
If there is poverty and misery and injustice 
in England it is not the result of Free 
Trade, or of freedom of any kind, but the 
deficiency of it. It is due to our iniquitous 
land laws, to the continual rise of rent, to 
the burden of our mining royalties, to 
the cost of keeping up a luxurious and 
extravagant aristocracy, to our disgraceiul 
liquor laws, to the neglect of education, 
to the sporting and drinking and gambling 
habits of a large section of the people, to 
the intolerable expenditure of the Govern- 
ment on armaments, to the waste involved 
in an ill-organised and over capitalised 
railway system, and similar impediments 


to business and enterprise. And the true 
reformer and lover of his country ‘will 
turn his attention to these evils rather 
than be seduced by the apparent virtues 
of a scheme that promises prosperity at 
home by inflicting an injury onthe 
foreigner. 

Free Trade has not failed-in this country, 
nor has its influence been without effect 
abroad. We have been pioneers in a 
policy that is certain to be followed by 
other nations after a time—not in so 
short a time as Cobden enthusiastically 
believed, but in no long time notwith- 
standing. Sixty years ago almost every 
city in Italy had its little tariff-ring 
about its walls, whereby anyone bring- 
ing anything in to sell was made to 
pay a toll. It was believed that the city 
by so doing raised a revenue for itself 
and kept employment in the hands of 
its citizens. Yet these cities were miser- 
ably poor. And gradually it has dawned 
upon them how absurd is the idea of a 
community growing rich by keeping good 
things out. There is now an approach to 
Free Trade allover Italy. It is thesame in 
Germany. Within the borders of the great 
German empire nearly every local tariff 
has been removed. It is the same over 
the vast territory of the United States in 
America. It cannot be very long before 
the same wisdom that has demonstrated 
the advantage of a country trading freely 
throughout its own territories will con- 
vince men of the benefits to be derived 
from an unfettered commerce with coun- 
tries outside. We have led the way, and 
we should be proud of it. For sixty years 
we have been faithful to freedom, and I 
think we shall not now be so weak, so 
pusil’animous, as to forsake it. We shall 
not return like a dog to its vomit, and 
declare for the brutish principle of an eye 
for an eye anda tooth for a tooth. 


FROM. PALERMO. 

Tue Rey. 8S. Farrington,* in one of his 
recent letters to the Christian Register, 
gives the following description of the 
welcoming of the new Archbishop at 
Palermo :— : 

For five months Sicily has been without 
its primate. Palermo being the capital 
city of the most beautiful island of the 
Mediterranean, its archbishop ranks as 
** Siciliz Paimus.’?” But now ‘‘ the ex- 
alted wisdom of the Vicar of Jesus Christ 
has given the Palermitans a man illus- 
trious, sound, illuminated with a warm 
heart, filled with charity, justice, and 
vigilance,’’ a ‘*‘ new man exactly adapted 
to us.’’ So says the local paper. So 
believe the well-satisfied people. 

We heard that the streets were gay with 
flags, that preparations for illuminating 
the exterior of the cathedral were com- 
pleted, that something was at hand, we 
knew not what. But we went. forth to 
see. Going up the long Corso Emanuele, 
we found the sidewalks dense with people, 
the window balconies filled up to fourth 
and fifth stories on either side the way, 
and at length had to enter a tram to get 
on to the cathedral. Arriving there, we 
found the gates to the considerable square 


_* Mr. and Mrs. Farrington are now, we be- 
lieve, in Rome, and are to be found at the 
Pension Pagnini, 5, via Gregoriana. 


‘labourer, cannot afiord 


in front of it closed, and the street lined 
with a double row of policemen. 


Boldly approaching the chief of these, 
we asked if we could be allowed to enter: 
By no manner of means! §o, abandon- 
ing all hope, we entered a little open space, 
not as yet crowded, intending, with re- 
signation, to look on from afar. Soon a 
well-dressed man seemed interested when 
from our language he discovered that we 
were English. He bowed politely. Would 
we like to witness the welcome to his 
Excellency ? the honours Palermo was 
about to confer upon its new Cardinal 
Archbishop 2. Yes, we should very much: 
But there is no chance. We tried to get 
through the line of the police, but in 
vain. ‘‘ I can get you in, come with me.’’ 
Taking us across the street, and saying 
something to one in avthority, he soon 
had us within the guarded precincts. 
Then, suddenly, ‘‘ Would we like, there 
was pienty of time, to go into the archi- 
episcopal palace?’’ It would be a great 
pleasure. So, passing liveried officials, 
we were soon going through the vast 
halls; and the rooms not so vast, in which 


the Primate was so soon to find his home. ~ 


We were shown pictures, precious rings, 
jewels, the bedroom, and the bed on which 
to-night he would sleep, also the library. 
It was evident that an archbishop has no 
great need of many books, but such as 
there were, well bound. While we were 
thus exploring, all the bells began a tre- 
mendous clang and roar. He had arrived ! 
He would soon be here; ‘* in a moment,’” 
said our attentive, providential friend: 
But it was quite two hours into which 
that moment stretched. All the working 
men of Palermo, in their ordinary working- 
day clothes, but carrying banners of many 
colours, were preceding him’ on his way 
from the station to the cathedral. On and 
on they came, quietly, without haste, 


without rest, until we wondered if their 


long line would ever end. We had been 


placed in a window of the archiepiscopal | 


palace that we might have the best pos- 
sible view. But suddenly it dawned upon 
a stout ecclesiastic that it might not be 
the proper thing for a lady to be seen in the 
window of an abode sacred to the male 
sex. Very politely, but firmly, he said, 
‘‘ It is impossible, signora.’’ To avoid 
the possibility of a scandal, of course we 
left, but not without a protest from our 
faithful guardian and guide. He could 
persuade the police, but not the- priest. 
From the palace he took us into the 
cathedral, which we found full of the ship- 
builders, the labouring men in all their 
fraternities, standing, with banners furled, 
closely packed from door to distant altar. 
It was something amazing, unique. Not 
so in England. Archbishops ‘there of 
either the Anglican or the Roman Church 
have no such ovations from ‘* the common 
people,’’ rather from the nobility and 
gentry. The poor man there, the day 
““to dress well 
enough to go to church,’ especially at 
times of such high rejoicing. When the 


‘Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster was 


enthroned I noticed working men in side 
niches, in high galleries, but not m the 
chief seats. Not the enormous majority of 
those present. But here dress does not 
count, at least did not when Mons. D. Ales- 
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sandro Lualdi received this enthusiastic 
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welcome to Palermo. It was a touching 
sight—the interior of the cathedral that 
day—the entire floor filled with artisans, 
men who earn their living, and a scanty 
one as a rule, by their daily labour, and 
all so orderly, self-respecting, brothers of 
Christ, and of the highest in his church. 
And their little boys of from five to fifteen ! 
There they were standing on the costly 
inlaid altar rails, perched high on the top 
of confessional boxes, clinging to saints 
and angels wherever they could find a place 
from which to see over the heads of their 
elders. Many of them were far from 
washed and combed for the occasion. 
Their boots or shoes were white with dust 
or mud. Yet on costliest mosaic, in the 
niche of loveliest shrine, with arms or 
legs twined about sculptured seraph. 
No one rebuked them! One thought of 
‘* Suffer them, forbid them not, of such is 
the kingdom.’ Into this midst, preceded 
by chanting choirs, with the great bells 
Tipging pean overhead, and organ trium- 
phantly expressing the gladness of the 
throng, the really fine, noble-looking arch- 
bishop came up the nave to his throne. 
Then our guardian, with many bows and 
handshakes, left us. He had been cour- 
teous to us for three hours. We had never 
seen him before. We have not seen him 
since. We do not know who or whence he 
was. 


Two days later this new archbishop was 
enthroned. Again the day was great. 
Bishops, not a few, wearing their mitres, 
canons, priests, religious orders of various 
names and garbs came to honour the occa- 
sion and assistinthe long ceremonial. But 
what impressed me as remarkable at this 
function was the presence and _partiripa- 
tion in it of clerics of the Orthodox Greek 
Church. In fact, not far from Palermo 
there is an old Albanian community of Greek 
Christians whose members fraternise with 
the Romanists in their midst. On high 
pcecasions here Greek seminarists and 
priests join the heretical seceders from 

_ their faith to give volume, if not sanction, 
to the religious ceremonials. So hkewise, 
when. Unitarianism attains its final ascen- 
dency, the scattered fragments of an older 
orthodoxy will be welcomed to swell the 
scenic impressiveness of its high occasions. 
To see their new archbishop enthroned, 
the cathedral once more was thronged. 
Again the poor in apparel were in evidence, 
but in their midst the well-dressed man of 
business or of a profession. The rows of 
chairs cn the floor were too close to each 
other to prevent any kneeling. But from 
10.30 to 1.30 attention did not flag as one 
splendid robe after another, each symbolical 
of something unknown to ‘the outsider and 
heathen, was laid on the broad shoulders 
of Mons. Lualdi. He is a finely formed 

man, with a pleasant face, well rounded, 


and coloured. It says at once, “I am no. 


ascetic.”’ It also says, ‘‘ I am strong of 
will, quite capable of doing the work here 
given me without falterine or misgiving.’’ 
One who has known him at Rome tells 
me, ‘“ He is a very decent man, but am- 
_ pbitious.’* His ambition, if it be to keep 
and tend the sheep here given him—the 

' poor, the labourers, the lowly, those whom 
worldly ambition fleeces ‘as best it can, 
such people, though not so degraded as 

those tee Booth is ambitious to keep 

_ from perdition i in other lands—will bring 


solution. 
forces and the Divine illumination of our 
whole religious fabric. 
brotherhood, deeper 

spiritual regeneration—these are our ciy- 
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the blessing these Palermitans seem to 
expect, and the only one a decent man’s 
ambition would care to confer. 
thing to be said, perhaps, for this new 
man is that his face, though younger, is not 
unlike that of the Pope who has appointed 
him, and that he has something of the 
Pope’s more free and democratic spirit. 


The best 


DO UNITARIANS NEED A 
REVIVAL 2 
To this query there can be but one 
We sadly need the vivifying 


A new touch of 
consecration, and 


ing needs. Withering indifference and 
sordid materialism are creeping with their 
benumbing touch into our churches, and 
we want a reawakening to- arrest the 
deadening process. Unitarianism is a 
beautiful faith, divine as Christianity—we 
are all agreed in making this statement— 
but to many a Unitarian it is a dead 
faith, one locked amongst the treasures, 
which are dearly valued but seldom 
used. In declaring without hesitation that 
we need a revival the statement is not 
meant to convey that the theology, or 
even the methods, of other churches, 
should be adopted by Unitarians. We 
want religion to become the primary 
consideration, the central factor of life. 
We want our faith to be based on 
the distinctly spiritual elements of the 
human soul. How'can this much desired 
consummation be achieved? Surely not 
by the assumption of self-righteousness, 
and intellectual sppenionity, and the con- 
demnation of excellent work done, for ex- 
ample, in Wales at the present time. By 
ejaculations which savour of- hypocrisy — 
such as ‘‘this kind of thing is not for us” 
—we put ourselves out of tune with the 
forces oi life that move so mysteriously in 
this age. 
Revival in Wales. 

The Rev. George Critchley, in an able 
article which appeared in your columns a 
few weeks ago on “ Revivalism,” stated, 
«Tt isnot wholesome religion.’’ Examine 
briefly what power this religion, which 
he stigmatises as ‘‘ not wholesome” actu- 
ally possesses. During three months or 
so over 77,000 persons in Wales have been 
induced by it to make an effort to lead a 
clean life. In the old theological phraseclogy 
they have been born again. In this vast 
army of new recruits are numbered some 
of the vilest specimens of humanity, the 
dregs picked from the defiled cesspools of 
guilt and shame and immorality, the 
social pariahs, and the degraded, that 
make the streets of our large towns 
hideous. at night. At Cardiff, late one 
night, from fifty to sixty of the fallen 
ones were gathered in from the streets 
into one of the churches. The tales these 
outcasts told were fearful in their pathos. 
They promised amendment if the world 
would only give them a chance. A refuge 
could be found for half a dezen only at 
the Salvation Army Home; the rest had 
to be allowed to drift back again no 
one knew whither. Principal Edwards 
and Mrs. Edwards often take some of 
these unfortunate ones into their own 
home, until a proper shelter can be found. 


The need of accommodation being so 
forcibly demonstrated, four houses 
have been opened in Cardiff alone, 
where the fallen can be sheltered until 
they are strong enough to make a new 
start. Hundreds of children enjoyed a 
happy Christmas last year for the fist 
time in the’r experience. They possessed 
warm clothing, comfortable homes, Chiist- 
mas fare, and sober parents to attend to 
their wants. And the religion that is 
capable of bringing the touch of brother- 
hood, cleanliness, and love into the life of 
so many people, and is instrumental in 
converting desolate houses into real homes 
for hundreds of children is stigmatised as 
“not wholesome,’’ but ‘ vociferous ap- 
peals to strange passions.’’ 

The Rov. Hugh Black informed -his 
congregation that he went to Wales to 
test the Revival, but found to his 
dismay that he himself was tested. A 


similar confession is made by _ thou- 
sands of church members. Nominally 
they were Christians, but it is since 


the advent of this spiritual awakeni:g 
they have commenced to live a truly 
Christian life. - Min’sters who have 
preached the Gospel for twenty years 
suddenly awake to the terrible realisation 
that they have filled their high office per- 
functorily. Instead of delivering a living 

nessage from hearts aflame with love for 
humanity, a message that would find a 
quick response in the hearts of the hearers, 
they find that famiiarity with sacred 
things and the vulgarising touch ef world- 
liness had quenched the living flame in 
their souls. But the Revival has fanned 
the dying embers into a fire—a fire, they 
feel, that shall never be quenched. In 
view of such testimony, does it not sound 
somewhat ungracious and hypercritical to 
condemn the exaggerations, and hover fus- 
sily around the accidental fringes of a great 
movement, instead of recognising the 
Divine element in it, and acknowledging 
freely that at the core the Spirit of God 
is moving graciously ? The words of Canon 
Cremer, as reported in the Manchester 
Guardian, on February 22, and spoken to 
a number of Manchester clergymen, seem 
applicable to us. “To point to the exag- 
gerationsand hysterical symptoms which 
had accompanied the revival in different 
places was surely a foolish, unkind, and 
eraceless task. Was there any goed thing 
without imperfections ? It was impossible 
for any human manifestation of religion to 
be perfect,”’ 

In justification of the severe condemna- 
tion passed on the exaggerations of the 
Revival, the words of Jesus have keen 
quoted more than once. ‘‘The Kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation.” 
The same thing can be said of ‘‘moral 
suicide ’’ and ‘“‘spiritual atrophy.” They 
come whether we lie in wait for them or 
not, but they are none the less real and 
terrible on that account. Would not 
another saying of Jesus be more to the 
point, ‘‘By their fruits (and not the 
accidents) ye shall know them’’? The 
vitally important thing is that the King- 
dom of God should come, either with or 
without observation. 


A Little Fire Needed. 


Mr. Critchley confesses that ‘‘a little 
fire would not du usany harm.’* The Rev. 
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W. Whitaker, of Cardiff, has discovered 
in the Revival in Wales a very significant 
suggestion, viz., “That the ways of the 
Spirit are not yet exhausted! ”’ This is 
certainly a most remarkable statement for 
a minister of the Gospel to make. Mr, 
Whitaker thus proceeds :—‘‘ There may 
be—there must be il some of our dearest 
faiths are not to turn outlying mockeries 
—for England a revolution in its 
spiritual condition; ’’ which, being inter- 
preted, surely means—Hngland needs a 
Revival. About four years ago the govern- 
ing body of the Manchester Unitarian 
Association sent out a circular urging the 
necessity of deepening the spiritual life of 
the constituent churches. The Pastoral 
Letter sent by the Triennial Conference 
to the Churches about two years ago em- 
phasised the same need, and recommended 
a more regular attendance at divine 
worship. There is practical unanimity 
with regard to the need of a revival. 
Social worship of God is not a source of 
gladness, but often undertaken with con- 
siderable reluctance. The grand spiritual 
realities of our faith do not appeal with 
sufficient force and vividness to their 
nominal upholders. Unitarians need 
spiritual regeneration. We have experi- 
enced the intellectual baptism (at least, 
most Unitarians nurse this conceit), we 
now require to be baptized with the Holy 
Spirit and with fire. Jesus said, “Ask, 
and it sball be given you.’ Can 
we ask with sufficient earnestness and 
consecrated purpose? Unless we seek, 
conscious of finding, our labour will be in 
vain. 
Tentative Suggestions. 


I venture to make the following sug- 
gestions in a tentative manner. (a) 
Would it be out of placein a free church, 
if a few of our earnest ministers were sent 
on missionary tours to the different centres 
to demonstrate by a week’s mission the 
need of spiritual awakening, and to point 
out, not that others disseminate spurious 
theology, but that Unitarians have 
wandered to the borderland of material- 
ism and agnosticism, and stand in need 
of reviving their faith in a living God, 
who is a Heavenly Father, a true Friend, 
and Comforter? (6) In addition to the 
Sunday services, is it not possible to open 
our churches at least once a week, when 
the members should make an effort to 
meet in a less formal manner than on 
Sunday, and looking ‘each other in the 
face give expression to our most sacred 
convictions and experiences, and in this 
way build each other up in a religious 
sense and prepare our hearts and minds 
for the manifestations of the Divine Spirit 
in answer to our appeals? Some may 
object to the above suggestions as savour- 
ing of orthodox methods. But the seed 
must be sown if there is to be a spiritual 
garnering, and we should not be afraid of 
new methods if thereby the Kingdom of 
God and His righteousness are to be 
realised. JENKYN THOMas, 

Rawtenstall. 


Tue wisdom of life is to do a thing and 
have done with it. Try to do the best, 
rightest thing you can—but then, leave 
it.—Brooke Herford. 
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LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL MeExrtING. 


The annual meeting was held in the 
Council Room at Essex Hall, on Saturday 
evening, March 4. Tea and coffee were 
served at 6 o’clock, the members and 
friends being received by the President, 
Mr. John Harrison. 

The PresIDEnT, in taking the chair for 
the business meeting, expressed his great 
pleasure in being present, and his regret 
that illness had prevented him from taking 
part in the year’s work as he had 
wished. 

Mr. lon PRITCHARD, as treasurer, pre- 
sented the accounts. The general account 
showed a balance of £1 4s. 6d. in hand, the 
subscriptions amounting to £17 19s. 6d., 
and the total receipts to £31 9s. The 
cost of the musical festival, £9 14s. 9d., 
had been for the first time more than met 
by receipts (£11 1s. 2d.). The accounts 
for the Southend Holiday Home were 
less satisfactory, for there was a balance 
of £25 9s. 6d. due. The year’s mainte- 
nance had cost £127 1s. 10d. The annual 
subscriptions, amounting to £76 8s., were 
not so disappointing as they might seem, 
for Lady O'Hagan had fer several years 
subscribed £25, but with the intimation 
that this would not be continued. She 
now subscribed £5 5s., and the deficiency 
must be made up. He gratefully ac- 
knowledged the contribution of £10 10s. 
from the Laymen’s Club, the proceeds of a 
concert given on behalf of the Home, and 
urged the necessity of securing more 
annual subscribers.’ 

Mr. Atec Barnes, hon. sec., read the 
Committee’s report, which recorded a 
year of steady activity, and referred with 
special satisfaction to a new departure 
in the holding of United Teachers’ Con- 
ferences, after the example of the Oxford 
Summer Session Conference. One such 
meeting had been held at Stamford-street, 
November 26 ; a second at’ Unity Church, 
Islington, February 11. Particulars of 
the year’s general meetings were given, 
and the advantages of the Southend 
Holiday Home were emphasised. There 
had not been so many guests as in the 
previous year. The Committee reported 
with regret that Miss A. J. Lawrence 
had felt obliged to resign her treasurer- 
ship of the Country Holiday Fund, and 
reported her suggestion that as_ their 
children now could have the full benefit 
of the larger society, there was not 
sufficient reason for continuing their 
separate effort. A sub-committee had 
carefully considered the matter and it 
had been decided to discontinue this 
branch of work. In the past year 382 
children from 16 schools had enjoyed the 
fortnight’s holiday in the country. An 
adverse balance of £36 had been met 
by generous response tce.a special appeal. 
The Oxford Summer Session last July, 
though not so largely attended, had been 
as successful as any held, and it was 
intended to hold the next session in 1906. 
It was noted that the elected delegates 
from the schools had not attended the 
meetings of the Committee as regularly as 
could be wished, some never having been 
present, and the report concluded with 
an earnest appeal for more teachers, 
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Mr. F. HE. Atten read his Visitor’s 
report on the work of the schools, in the 
course of which he spoke warmly of the 
value of the publications of the Sunday 
School Association. He noted with pleasure 
amore general activity in allied institu- 
tions, such as library, Band of Hope and 
Mercy, gymnasium, guild, and savings 
bank, 

Mr. Barnes read the report of the 
Country Holiday Fund, and Mr. Ion 
PritcHarD of the Southend Home. In 
doing so, Mr. Pritchard spoke warmly ot 
the services rendered by Mr. J. Murrow, 
the local hon. secretary at Southend, and 
proposed a vote of thanks to him, which 
was cordially passed. 

The Presipent moved, and the Rey. 
F. W. Sranzey seconded, the adoption of 
the reports and accounts, and in doing so 
the President emphasised some of the chief 
points of interest in the reports, and the 
chief needs of the work. 

On the motion of the PrsipENT, 
seconded by Mr. Ion Prircwarp, Mr. Alec 
Barnes, who had served for twenty years 
as Secretary, was elected President ; Mr. 
Ion Pritchard was re-elected Treasurer, 
and Mr. R. A. Wooding, LL.B., was 
elected Secretary. Mr. A. Savage Cooper as 
Auditor, and six members of the Com- 
mittee, were also elected. 


Tue Work OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


The Rey. Appison A, CHARLESWORTH 
then gave an eloquent and earnest address 
on the work of the Sunday-school. He 
had nothing new to say on that subject, 
he said, no new light to throw on the 
great problems with which they were 
chiefly concerned. But even to look at 
old problems in familiar ways might not 
be without interest and profit when 
the problems lay close to the heart of 
life’s reality. What is the end, the object 
of our schools and the work there? he 
asked. Certainly not merely to amuse 
the children for an idle hoar on Sunday. 
He recalled the days before elementary 
education was general, and spoke of the 
devoted work done in the Unitarian 
schools in Birmingham to meet that need, 
both on Sundays and week-days. There 
was still need for the spirit of those times, 
and for that sense of a great urgency 
calling them to the service of the young, 
although they had no longer to-teach the 
same subjects. 

The school was closely connected with 
the church, it was an expression of the 
church’s own spirit. That which made 
the church necessary made the school 
necessary. It had the same end in view. 
The Sunday-school was not a school of 
theology, its chief purpose was not in 
tracing and teaching the history or meta- 
physic of dogma. In a well-conducted 
school dogma was not heard of, until it 
appeared in the questioning mind of the 
young people; thea it had to be met and 
seriously dealt with: Generally it was 
quite subordinate, as it wasin the church. 
Nor was the school organised chiefly for 
ethical culture. It was not inspired by 
the unsatisfying and rather hopeless in- 
finite of duty. To him the meaning and 
value of the schoo] and its purpose Jay in. 
religion. It was concerned, as the church 


was, with religion, the interpretation in 
simple and interesting ways of their 
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‘spiritual consciousness to growing 
boys and girls and young men and 
women, the interpretation of their life 
under the illumination and inspiration 
of the conception of God. Their con- 
sciousness of a higher righteousness, a 
loftier good, their aspirations and ideals 
were brought home to them as the very 
revelation, the coming into their lives of 
God. They were led to see that in being 
true to those higher thoughts and ideals 
they were brought into oneness with 
the will of God, and so God Him- 
self was in their life; they were 
realising and expressing the Divine thought 
and will and love. God’was the inspira- 
tion of their lives, incarnate in them: so 
they were led to see their lives as divine. 
That had its relation to the conception of 
ethical duty. Being taught to give them- 
selves simply to that Divine, which was 
in contact with their consciousness, they 
had given themselves to that to which 
duty only pointed. They had given them- 
selves implicitly to that which was already 
perfect, and so, instead of the hopelessness 
of morally realising the ideal in them- 
selves, they had the consciousness that 
the battle in a sense was already won, 
that they had attained and were at one 
with the infinite Goodness. That was the 
great truth in the old dogma of justifi- 
cation by faith. Through such experience 
they had anew spirit and courage to face 
the detailed duties of life. That was the 
very essence of the mission they had in 
their churches and schools, and it was to 
get that conception, in such ways as they 
individually realised it; into the minds and 
hearts of the boys and girls and young men 
and women, which was the great end of 
their work as Sunday-school teachers. 
That meant a sense of great responsi- 
bility on the part of the teachers, Anything 
perfunctory became absolutely impossible ; 
they were too couscious of the greatness 
of the work, of the mission placed in their 
hands. To go into class unprepared, or 
to take up the work in a perfunctory 
spirit, was to give to their scholars an 
impression of the unimpoitince of re- 
ligion, which was the tragedy of so much 
Sunday-school work. No true teacher, 
any more than a minister, could go with- 
out preparation of mind and _ spirit. 
Every teacher must be imbued with the 
sense of God, and impassioned with the 
desire to make God real to the boys and 
gitls. Education was not everything, 
though it was a good thing. Their work 
was a matter of contact of spirit with 
spirit, the touch of living faith in the 
hearts of those whom they would move, a 
making real of the ideal, a revelation of 
_ the God who was so real to them, and 
that could be done by those who had not 
much of what was called education, for 
they had the finest education of all, the 
education of the spirit. 
~ In Orthodox schools with which he had 
been connected, there was a custom that 
at the close of school once a quarter, the 
teachers held a meeting with the elder 
scholars who cared to stay, for prayer, for 
a thinking over of their work in the 
presence of God, seeking together for the 
- Divineinspiration and wisdom. There was 
no cant about it; it was the simple 
necessity of spirits that desired to do their 
work and get the right inspiration for it. 
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He thought they might well adopt some 
such means for the expression of their 
desires and aspirations. 

As to the finding of teachers, he always 
thought that if there was the right spirit 
in the church, and it was doing its work, 
the spirit in the church must find its 
expression in those who would feel the 
necessity of work among the young. 
Where teachers were not to be found, it 
was an implied criticism on the church. 
It was no doubt wise for schools to cul- 
tivate their own teachers. In one school 
he had known, the senior class, both on 
the boys’ and girls’ side, provided teachers 
to take the vacant classes, and each pupil 
in turn was required to give such a lesson 
before his own class and teacher as he 
would give if called upon to take a class 
in the school. His work was then criti- 
cised and he got to understand the right 
method of teaching. 

Mr. Charlesworth also dwelt onthe help- 
fulness of special religious services for the 
school, and the value of setting the choir 
to render special music; and also of train- 
ing the children in habits of regular giving 
for some unselfish purpose, as a beautiful 
expression of their religion. It was best 
when the object was connected with 
children, and there must be no compulsion ; 
they were trained to the love of spon- 
taneous giving. 

As to the attaching of the young to 
the churches, he believed that if the 
teacher worked in the school in the spirit 
he had tried to indicate, if the interest of 
the church was the interest of the school, 
and the same ideals and inspirations were 
in the teachers as in the minister, then 
the reality for which the church stood 
would become a necessity in the scholars’ 
lives. The minister should be in close 
personal touch with teachers and scholars, 
and to this end the formation of a guild 
was of great value. They must feel that 
ministers and teachers were co-workers, 
inspired by the same ideals, helpers one of 
another, engaged in some of the finest and 
noblest and most essential work that was 
being done to-day. He concluded with 
the prayer that for schocls and churches 
alike there might be a new outpouring of 
the Spirit of God, that they might be 
moved to fuller service, and more unselfish 
devotion. 

In warmly thanking Mr. Charlesworth 
for his address, Mr. Ion Pritchard referred 
to the subject of special music for the 
school choirs, and commended Mr. Hugh 
Atkin’s musical setting of some of the 
Parables. Mr. C. A. Ginever pleaded 
eatnesily for direct religious teaching in 
the schools. Cordial votes of thanks were 
passed to Mr. Charlesworth and to the 
President, and the meeting was brought 
to aclose. 


Swinton.—The series of special Sunday 
evening services held by the Swinton congrega- 
tion during February in the Pendlebury Co- 
operative Hall was successfully maintained; the 
attendances yaried from 170 to 220. The first 
service, aS we have already reported, was taken 
by the Rey. W. Copeland Bowie, at the last the 
Rev. W. E. George gave an address on ‘“ The 
Faith of a Free Church.” At the close Mr. 
Gecrge anda memberof the committee extended 
a very cordial invitation to all those present who 
were not already connected with the church to 
join the congregation in their usual Sunday 
services, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Departme 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


Aberdare.—At the Highland-place Chapel on 
Friday evening, March 3, a lecture on “ Agnos- 
ticism and Religion” was given by the Rev. Dr. 
Warschauer, of Clifton. ‘he Rev. R. J. Jones 
presided, and the audience numbered about 120. 
In the course of his lecture Dr. Warschauer 
noticed the loose way in which the term “ Agnos- 
tic’? was used, and concluded by adducing evi- 
dence for the existence of mind, will, and per- 
sonality,in the universe. The Rev. J. Morgan 
Jones (Congregationalist), in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, spoke in high praise of Dr. 
Warschauer’s answer to ‘‘ God and My Neighbour.” 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—The eighth annual 
sermons were preached last Sunday by the Rev. 
W. C. Hall. According to custom an extra ser- 
vice was held in the afternoon, at which several 
sacred solos and new anthems were rendered. 
Considering the extremely inclement weather, the 
attendances were good; in the evening the 
church was almost crowded, and many friends 
from other Nonconformist churches in the town 
and district were present. Collections amounted 
to £8. Mr. Hall will preach his farewell sermons 
on the 19th inst. 

Rarnard Castle.—At the close of the evening 
service at the Free Christian Church, on March 5, 
which was conducted by Mr. Charles Bell, of 
Redcar, an illuminated address was presented to 
him in acknowledgment of his services to the 
congregation, extending over a period of more 
than fifty years, both as a preacher andin arrang- 
ing for pulpit supplies, The chair was taken by 
Mr. George Lee, of York, and the presentation 
was made by Mr. A. Morton, the oldest member 
of the congregation. In acknowledging the 
presentation, Mr. Bell said that he had found 
much happiness in the duties which had fallen 
to him in connection with that congregation. 

Crewe.—The addresses given during February 
by the Rev. H. Fisher Short on ‘God and My 
Neighbour” were followed with great interest 
by a congregation averaging about 130, and 
nearly half of these remained each evening after 
service, in response to Mr. Fisher Short’s invita- 
tion to those who wished to ask questions on the 
subject dealt with. On the last evening a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Short 
for the way in .which he had received and 
answered questions. 

Derby. The Friargate congregation is 
mourning the loss of Mr. William Henry Goodey, 
who died on Saturday, February 25, in his six- 
tieth year. Mr. Goodey was an Oxfordshire 
man, but had been in Derby for thirty-five 
years, in the employ of the same firm, that of 
Messrs. Longdon & Co., with whom he had 
risen to the position of managing director. He 
was greatly respected, and had done much to 
promote happy relations between employers and 
employed, A man of considerable reading and 
of generous disposition, he served as warden and 
treasurer of the Friargate congregation, and will 
be sadly missed. A funeral service was held in 
the chapel on Thursday, March 2, prior to cre- 
mation at Birmingham. The Rey. E. 8. Lang 
Buckland, who officiated, paid a warm tribute to 
their friend, as one whose life consecrated the 
common duties of the day, and hallowed the 
ordinary trades of life. He was ‘not slothful 
in business,’ but ‘fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” 

Glasgow.—The Rev. E. T. Russell reports 
the serious interest shown by the audiences 
which attended the series of doctrinal lectures 
he has given during the past months, under the 
M‘Quaker Trust at Govan and Shettleston. 
After an hour’s lecture on each occasion a con- 
siderable time was devoted to questions, and a 
large number of tracts were distributed. 

Hull.—In reporting the last of Mr. Carpenter’s 
lectures on ‘‘The Christ of the Creeds and of 
Experience” at the Royal Institution, the Hull 
Tumes, of March 4, had a friendly note express 
ing warm appreciation of the lectures, and in 
view of the great thirst for religious knowledge 
among the public, suggesting that Trinitarian 
bodies might also dosomething of the same kind 
to make people acquainted with the grounds of 
their belief. 

Mossley.—On Sunday last the pulpit was 
occupied by Mr. Fred Duxbury, who in the 
afternoon recited Tennyson’s ‘“‘Knoch Arden’ 
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to a good congregation. Both services and 
recital were much appreciated. 


Maidstone. —On Wednesday, March 1, the 
annual school winter treat and sale of work 
took place, when the results of much of the 
work of the winter months werein evidence. Dur- 
ing the evening over two hundred and fifty 
persons were present. The first part of the pro- 
gramme, after tea, was mainly musical, and was 
carried out by the scholars, Mr. F. W. Ruck 
distributed the prizes and medals, and the meet- 
ing was also addressed by Mr. M. A. Ruck, the 
treasurer, Mr. A. J. Ellis, and the Rev. S. S. 
Brettell. Mr. Brettell sympathetically referred 
to the loss the school and congregation had sus- 
tained by the death of Miss Ellis, who was 
superintendent and secretary of the ,Sunday 
school. The sale of work, which was organised 
by the ladies of the Sewing Circle, produced a 
substantial sum. 


Newchurch.—Memorable services were held 
last Sunday, when the Rev. J. E. Manning, as 
representative of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, was the special preacher. 
His morning subject was ‘The Battle of Life,” 
theevening subject, “The Broad and the Narrow 
Way.” In the evening a special service of dedi- 
cation was held, when no less than a hundred 
and fifteen new members were welcomed into the 
fellowship of the church. A special platform 
had been erected in front of the Communicn, 
and here Mr. Manning was supported by the 
Rev. J. J. Shaw, minister, and Mr. H. Nuttall, 
president of the church. After his sermon, Mr. 
Manning spoke a few words of welcome, con- 
gratulation, and counsel to the dedicants, who 
occupied the first six rows of pews. Then came 
the hymn “Breathe on me, Breath of God,” at 
the close of which Mr. Manning extended the 
right hand of fellowship to each individual, 
having first addressed the following words to 
each section: —‘‘In the name of the committee 
and honoured minister of this church I welcome 
you into the fellowship of this church, and so into 
the wider fellowship of the church of God.” 
The dedicatory prayer was then offered by the 
Rev. J. J. Shaw, and a truly memorable service 
was brought to a close. There was a large con- 
gregation, numbering about 400 people. On 
Monday evening, in the school-room, Mr. Man- 
ning delivered to about 250 people his lecture :— 
“What Unitarians believe about God.” As on 
Sunday evening, many visitors from other local 
churches were present. The lecturer was at his 
best, and was followed throughout with the 
closest attenfion, and apparently with the 
keenest interest. The Rev. J. J. Shaw presided, 
and the Rev. Jenkyn Thomas, of Rawtenstall, 
opened the meetiag with prayer. At the close, 
Mr. H. Nuttall moved, and Miss A. A. Haworth 
seconded a vote of thanks to Mr. Manning, and 
to the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. The vote was received with enthusiasm. 
Mr. Manning also visited and addressed the 
scholars in the school on Sunday afternoon. 

Portsmouth. On Wednesday evening, 
March 1, a lecture was given in the High-street 
Chapel by the Rev. Charles Roper, of Man- 
chester, Mr. C. F. Dear presiding. There was a 
good attendance. “The kind of revival most 
needed,” was the subject of the lecture, and 
after contrasting the artificiality of the Torrey- 
Alexander Mission, when compared with the 
Revival in Wales, Mr. Roper dwelt on the 
moral effects which were evideat in Wales, and 
went on to speak of more permanent results for 
the good of mankind which would arise from 
truer views of the divine order of the world and 
human life in communion with the divine. The 
revival most wanted, he said, was not the fore- 
ing of men to the penitent stool to pray and 
sing and confess, but the irresistible force of 
human brotherhood moving in the hearts of men, 
so that the anomalies of our national and civic 
life might be destroyed, the conditions of life 
amongst the poor improved, more civic energy 
and disinterestedness displayed, less money 
spent on armaments and more on education, the 
sweetening of the environment of our children 
so that they may develop into better men and 
women, and the care of the feeble and the aged. 
A revival which discarded the authority of 
church and book, and heeded only the living 
voice of God speaking in the hearts of our fellow- 
ereatures. 

Tavistock.—A successful sale of work in aid 
of the Abbey Chapel Renovation Fund, followed 
by a miscellaneous entertainment, was held in 
the Town. Hall on Wednesday, March 1. 


Yeovil.—A sevies of six Thursday evening 
addresses on “‘ Religion To-day,” is being given in 
the old Vicarage-street Chapel, which has been 
for some time closed. ‘The first of the addresses 
was * given on Feb. 16, by the Rev. Rudolf 
Davis, district minister. In the course of his 
address, he said that there never was a time 
when so many who read and thought for them- 
selves were in the right way interested in 
matters of religion. The percentage of at- 
tendances at places of worship was not a 
criterion of the religion of a people. Much 
church and chapel-going was purely perfunctory 
and conventional. Much of the deepest religion 
of the day was outside all the churches, because 
the articles, creeds, confessions of faith and the 
general atmosphere of the worship were out of 
date, inconsistent withthe actual experiences of 
life, out of harmony with the promptings of 
conscience, and the aspirations of the heart. He 
proceeded to speak of the larger conceptions of 
the universe, which now compelled a recon- 
struction of theological thought, and also made 
an earnest plea for the sympathetic considera- 
tion of other forms of religion beyond the circle 
of Christianity. The Western Chronicle devoted 
more than half a column to a report of the 
address. 
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SUNDAY, March 12. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7. 

Bermondsey, Fort -road, 7, 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. STanLey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. G. Hamivron 
Vancog, B.D., of Dublin. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., 11 
and 7, Rey. W. J. Jupp. q 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. A. 
J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Noiting-hill-gate, 
ll, Rev. Franx K. Frueston, and 7, Rey. 
F, Hankinson. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Preis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7. - 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Tslington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W.; 11 and 7, 
Rev. G. Crrtoniery, B.A. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. 
SURONGE. 

Lewisham; Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, Il and 7, Rev. W. CaynowrtH Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, <‘ We Can- 
not Do Otherwise”; 7, ‘The Plain Truth 
About the Bible,” Rey. J. Paar Hopes. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Miss Marian PrircHaRD, Sunday 
School Anniversary Sermon. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 1], 3, and 6.30, Mr. 
ALBERT THORNHILL, B.A., of Manchester 
College. : 


Rev. Eustace 


J. HE. 


Plumstead, Common-read Unitarian Church, 1] | 


and 6.30, Dr. CHANDRA GHOSH. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. W. Grirritus. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
C. A. Grnuver, B.A. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Wooprna, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. H. O. Brison, 
and 6.30, Mr. T. Exxror. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. Frrix Taytor, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church,! 11 and 7, Rev. 

Dr. Mummery. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Bars, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tt. ; 

BiacEPoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. Roprrt McGrs. 

Brackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 1] and 6.30, 

Boorin, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Morney Mixts. : 

Bovugnemovuts, Unitarian Church, West-hill- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. C Con. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rey. E. Cerepia Jonus, M.A, 

BriaHton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 1] and 7, Rey. PRrnrstLtEy Prin. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Grorar STREeEt. 

CamBripgeE, 10, Emanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. J. 
C. STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smiru. 

CurstrR, Matthew Heury’s Chapel, off Water- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. KE. 
Haycock. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.20, Rev. 8. Burrows. 

GUILDFORD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. CopELaNp BowI!E, 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
toad, 1} and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marrun. 
Luseps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 

Harerove, M.A. 

LiscaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernust Parry. 

Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRaDDOOK, ; 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Ropmrts. 

LivzeRroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6 30, 
“Ts Religion Dying ?”’ Rev. J. C. Opamrs, 
iBEAS 

Marpstows, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
8, Srpaway BrerTecr, M.A. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
CusmEent E. Pics. 

OxroRrD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. E. 


Overs, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. C. F. Duar. 

PortsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. F 


ScaRBorovueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 
OvrtWett Binns. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6,45, Rev. F. TnasDaLz RzEp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Street, M,A., LL.B. 

SipMouTs, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Agar. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Mort. 7c 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-strest, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connok. 

TrowsBRipeR, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rey. J. 
Wain. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 


_———+4——_— 


IRELAND. 

Dvupuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon, Rev: 
G. Hamintron Vanozg, B.D. 
—— te 


WALES. 


Asrrystwitn, New Market Hall, 11, Mr. A. J. 
PuasLEY. 
Yo SS i 
Carn Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BALMrorTn. 


OUTH PLACEETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH PLACE. FINSBURY.—Mar. 12, 

at 11.15, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “ Bacon— 
the Man and the Thinker.” 


P THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN SQ, 
W.—March 12, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTO 
SULLIVAN, “ Revivalism and Excitement in 
Religion.” 


BIRTH. 


Prenron.—On March 2nd, at53, Harley House. 
Regent’s-park, N.W., the wife ees Edward 
Penton, jun., of a son, ey 


Pas oe ee ee 


pipes iy * Vv, u . 
- Marcu 


‘ 
Pare 
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Schools, ete, 


—}— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicgueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tapot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
‘ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healt N situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


FENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, ann HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 
(LING’s SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTIOS.) 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss VioLeT Buanp, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. 


party is Phe arrapged for Christmas. For 
a and full particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NAntTWICH. 
An Unsectarian Public School. 
Head Master, Guy Lewis, M.A. Opened 
September, 1900. 
thee Entrance Examination, Tuesday, March 
th. 


eye SCHOOL, 
. ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing séa. Thorough modern education 
- for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Musie and Art Examinations ; Matriculation 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


LADY wishes for an engagement 

as COMPANION, HOUSEKEEPER, 

or any position of trust. Reference kindly 

ermitted to Charles W. Jones, Esq., Allerton 

eeches, Allerton, nr. Liverpoo].—Address, 

Miss H. Doxson, c/o Arnold Wolff, Esq , The 
Clough, Hale Barns, Altrinchain. 


ADY NURSE WANTED. — Four 

children (8 to 1). Single-handed ; nur- 

series cleaned. Salary £22.—Mrs. GARNETT, 
26, West Hill, Highgate. 


ANTED.—Good General Servant. 
Good wages for suitable girl—Apply, 
Mrs. STANSFIELD, 120, Oxford-road, Reading. 


FRENCH YOUNG LADY (certified 
pupil of a Paris High School) would 
accept an engagement on mutual terms in an 
English Boarding School or Family.—Write 
Mdille. SuzANNE Mazurier, Lathallan, Pol- 
~ mont, Scotland. 


TILLa LADY befriend and receive 

as GENERAL SERVANT a POOR 
GIRL, 17 years of age, in a Lincolnshire 
village? Her mother is dead, and her father 
recently absconded, leaving his family desti- 
tute. lt will be necessary to advance about 
30s. to provide her new clothing, in addition 
_to paying her train fare. Further particulars 
will 2 furnished ky W. Jozson, Jeweller, 
21 and 22 Queen Anne’s-place, Bush Hill- 
park, Enfield. 


OUNG LADY WANTED as 
MOTHER'S HELP. Light duties ; four 
children; £12.—Mrs. WHITEHEAD, Oakdene, 
Wallington, Surrey. 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
Cy, Mp , OTVL Z. 
yf, 


©. & B’s “Art Metal” 1/- Box of Buiter-Scotch may now 
be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-card Manufactory, London, W.C, — 


A holiday | 


Foundation Scholarships. |- 


Hoard and Residence, 


———— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoor. 


OURNEMOUTH. — ARNEWOOD. 
Pension. Commanding position in the 
West Cliff-read ; full South aspect ; sea views 
and private grounds; close to Winter Gardens, 


Cliff Promenade, Square or Pier; moderate: 


Tariff.—A pply, MANaGERESS. 
C\T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. —“ Cran- 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Srpnry P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 
DEVON.—A HOLIDAY RESORT for 
Ladiesand Young People. Sea and moorland 
air. Beautiful country. Responsible charge 
taken of younger guests if unaccompanied by 
adult.—Apply, Miss Nancy Jones; or A. E. 
JONES, Eisq., Proprietor. 


WEST CERT RAL HOTEL) 


Enlarged, Remodelled, Refurnished. 


PRONOUNCED BY THE PRESS TO BE THE 3 
BEST TEMPERANCE HOTEL IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
Accemmodaticen for about 250 Guests. 

Highly commended by the Rev. Dr. Aked, & 
Rev. Rowland Hill, Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., Rev. fs 
J.C. Street, Mr. Alderman White, M.P., the 
Misses Cadbury and thousands of other guests. 
Spacious Coffee, Reading & Drawing Rooms. 

Electric Light throughout, 


Apartments, Service and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast from 5/- to 6/6 per day (with & 
Dinner, from 8/- to 9/6.) BS 


aa & LO}, 


Southampton Row, Condon. 
pean | iyo Wh Oe ae 


ae SER SLC Sar eae 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. te 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, LONDON,” 


IDMOUTH—FURNISHED HOUSE 
TO LET, near sea. Terms moderate.— 
H., Office of InquirER, Essex-street, Strand. 


IVERPOOL DISTRICT MISSION- 
ARY ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING will be held on the 
afternoon of SATURDAY, MARCH 18ru, 
1905, at the ULLET ROAD CHURCH 
HALL. Tea at 3.30. Chair taken at 4 p.m. 

The ANNUAL COLLECTIONS in support 
of the work of this Association will be held 
simultaneously next day, MARCH 19ru, 1905, 
at all the places of worship within this district, 
except Chester, Warrington, and Gateacre. 

H. D. RopeErts, 
Bb. P. Burroueus, 


ETTERS to REV. H. RAWLINGS 

_ may, by kind permission, be addressed 
to him, c/o Rev. W. C. Bown, Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 


} Secretaries. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Opened at any date for THREE, SIX, and 
TWELVE Months: 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, 21s. Yearly. 
BOOKS OF PAST SEASONS, 10s. 6d. Yearly. 


Terms for Country, Suburbs, and Parcel Post, sent on 
application to 
MUDIE & 60., 30 34, New Oxford-strest, LONDON. 
| SE ts Stakes ea Ree Se wae emia 


TORQUAY: UNITY HALL. 


A SALE OF WoRkK 
will be held on APRIL 26th and 27th, 
in aid of the Funds of the Church. 
Gifts of money or goods will be gratefully 
received by Mrs. Hrrrorp, Torbay Lodge, 
Paignton, or by Mrs. O’Connor, 2, Yerk- 
terrace, Babbicombe. 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


SECRETARIES of Congregations desiring 
GRANTS from this Fund may obtain the 
needful Forms of Application by writing, 
before March 31st, 1905, to Mr. Worthington, 
The Hill, Stourbridge. 

A. W. WORTHINGTON, Hows 
Frank Preston, Ons eee 


ef ering for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—ls, a year; 5d. per dozen ; 3s. 
per 1)0; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Eprror, Ivy House; Mottram, Manchester. 


19° CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE. PLACEK, LONDON BRIDGE, 
H.C, 


Assets, £162,000. 


DrmECTORS. 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrznor, Bart., J.P. 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Juper, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Cecin GRaDWELL, 7, Victoria-street, S.W. 

F.H. A. Harpeastre, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S.W. 

ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, EC. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

Srepurn SEAWARD TayiER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, $.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 33 per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100. 

15 years. 


10 years. | 12 years. 18 years. | 21 years 


111|0184;0b6 6f/o0ue2loen 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their cwn occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUGTIGNEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 


-Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 


taken, Valuations for Probate &e 


LYDGATE CHAPEL AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Scheme for provision of NEW SCHOOL 
and ORGAN, and IMPROVEMENT OF 
ENDOWMENT. £2,200required. BAZAAR, 


JULY, 1905. Sueded. 
Previously acknowledged ... 85 10 7 
Raised locally... ‘ 86 13 8 


Yorks Unitarian Union (to School, 

if steps are taken within 2 years) 250 0 0 
Mrs. Anthony... ot Bs $85 DS Om0 
Contributions will be thankfully acenomsedeed 
by Mr. Jop Lex (Hon. Treas.), ea ew 
Mill, Huddersfield ; or by Rev. J. H. GREEN, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield. 
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THe Way To WEATHER A STORM 


is to keep healthy 
in mind and body. 


(4DBURYs Gcoa 


© THE: ABSOLUTELY PiuRE COCOd 
IS A FOOD- BEVERAGE THAT SUSTAINS THE SYSTEM 
[N STRENGTH AND HARDIHCOD, AND KEEPS THE 
BRAIN CLEAR AND ALERT FOR ALL EMERGENCIES. 


‘HEALTH’? says :—‘‘ Cadbury’s 


Cocoa has 


remarkable degree those natural elements of sus- 
tenance which give the system endurance and 
hardihood, building up muscle and bodily vigour.” 


REDUCED PRICES, ‘| 


6d. Packet 5d. 


N.B.—Cocoa is strongest when pure, but if treated with 
alkali a dark coloured article is produced, which appears 
Some doctors consider this addition 
of alkali to be injurious; it also destroys the delicate 
flavour. This can be detected by comparing the scent when 
a tin of Cadbury’s Pure Cocoa and a tin of alkalied cocoa are 


stronger to the eye. 


freshly opened. 


TEs SuUNDAWT SCHOOE ASSOCIATION. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


SCENES AND STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


Consisting of Twelve Picture Cards, 63 in. by 54in.; Twelve Suggestive Lessons for the Teacher on 
Separate Cards, and Introductory Notes, printed separately, showing the Purpose and Use of the Lessons. 


Arranged by the Rey. T. P. SPEDDING, 


NAZARETH: The Bayhood of Jesus. OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE: 


THE SEA OF GALILEE : Sources of Inspiration. The Shepherd. 
RIVER JORDAN: The Baptism of Jesus. OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE: Bread-making. 


THE SEA OF GALILEE: The Call of the Disciples. | THE JERICHO ROAD: The Good Samaritan. 
CAESAREA PHILIPPI: Following Jesus. BETHANY : The Home of Mary and Martha. 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE: JERUSALEM: In the Garden of Gethsemane. 
Drawers of Water. | JERUSALEM; The Via Dolorosa. 


In cloth lined envelope. Price ONE SHILLING (post free). 


THEE S.S.A. PORTABLE BLACKBOARD. 
FOR USE IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME, 


The Portable Blackboard is arranged in book form, and provides openings of black paper for use with 
Chalk or Crayons. Each opening gives a page 16 x 13 inches. The size folded is 13 x 8 inches, 


Covered in neat black cloth. Price 1s. net. Postage Sd. 
Coloured Chalks, 3d. Box. Postage 2d. 


London: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


SERMONS FOR THE DAY. 


By the late Rev. R. A. ARRSTRONG. 
Jan., 1905.—CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE. 
Feb., 1905.—THE LAST THING BEFORE DYING. 
Mar., 1905.—THE CO-EQUAL DIGNITY OF THE SEXES. 
Yearly, is. 6d. 


Post free, iid. each. 
BOOKSELLERS’ CO., 70, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


TYPEWRITINC, MANIFOLDING, DUPLICATING) FDDRINTING PRESSES give Pleasant 
SECRETARIAL WORK, PROOF-CORRECTING, Pp and Profitable Occupation to Thousands. 


Printing Outfits from 10s. to £5. Manufac- 
&c., undertaken, turers, Adams Brothers, Daventry, Northants, 
Legal Documents, Balance Sheets, Specifications, 


Testimonials, Examination Papers (with diagrams), al 
Authors’ MSS., Sermons, Lectures, Poetry, Plays, &c., ARMONIUM for SALE, cheap. 
carefully copied. Alexandre’s powerful church pattern 
Pupils received and visited for Tuition in Typewriting | 4 rows vibrators, knee swells, full organ 
edal, good condition, — TREASURER, 85, 


and Shorthand. Prospectus on application to 
Miss E, H. Poynting, 19, Claremont Rd., Birkdale, Southport | Nightingale-Lane, Balham, 8.W. 


le. Tin 7340, 
AND OTHER SIZES. 
Buick & White says—“ Reduced 2% 
in price, but the quality gee 
and absolute purity ; 
will be maintained 
in every 


Inexpensive 
Portable 


IRON axo WOOD 


BUILDINGS Fae 
CHURCHES, 


Reading Rooms. Pavilions, 
Village Halls, Schools. 
Sanatoriums, Drill Halls, 


in| 
Designs, Estimates, free H@GSPITALS. 


on application to 


SPEIRS & Co. 


spec oe Phgerah i cor 
omfort equ stone 
125, N. West Regent St., buildings, at one-third 


GLASGOW. the cost, 
AUTOMATIC DRY EARTH CLOSETS. best & Cheapest 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essea-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office notlater than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£ 8. d. 
PER*RAGE ... as cee OO 
HAuLF-PAGE ... ae wapeedOn Ow? 
PER COLUMN ... on Seo 
IncH IN COLUMN ... Tee 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. | 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge1/€. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to E, KENNEDY, 3, Essea-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, im-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Publish ohh 
x-street, 


preter: by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, 
trand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 and 80, Shoe-lane, E.C, Manchester (Wholesale), 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, Mar. 11, 1905. 
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CoRRESPONDENTs are requested to note 
that from Monday next, March 20, until 
April 17, the Editor will be abroad, and 
that no communication for THE InquiIRER 
should be cent to his private address, but 
only to the office: 


WE publish this week a letter from the 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie as to the meeting 
of the International Council of Unitarian 
and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers to be held ut Geneva at the end 
of August, and a preliminary programme. 
This will be found after our leader ‘on the 
subject, and we trust that this will set 
many Of our friends thinking and planning 
how they may this year work in their 
summer holiday abroad with attendance 
at the Geneva meetings; If sufficiently 
large parties can be organised, the cost of 
getting to Geneva and back will be com- 
paratively small, and once there, friends 
will be free to go their own way. 


Waar shall that way be for those who 
take a fortnight’s holiday before August 
28—31, or after? And which would be 
wisest ? Is the latter half of August or 
the first half of September likely to be 
best for a Swiss holiday 2? And how can 
those who have never been in Switzerland, 
and have to manage as cconomical a 
holiday as possible, best use those precious 
days? It will be necessary, for the sake 
of the cheap fares there and back to 


_ make Geneva the starting point and the 


point of return. Is it best simply te go 
up to Chamonix, or to some high place 
up the Rhone Valley 2? Or could one in a 
fortnight usefully take the train from 
Geneva to Lucerne, and then work one’s 
way up to the Furca Pass over into the 
Rhone Valley and so down in stages to 
Geneva? Perhaps some friend who is at 
home in Switzerland will kindly furnish 
the novices who are turning over such 
questions in their minds, with some good 
advice: We will gladly find space for it 
within reason; 


Tue Japanese forces occupied Mukden 
on Friday of last week after a crushing 
defeat of the Russians in what is described 
as the greatest battle known to history. 
Lines extending over eighty or ninety 
miles, some 800,000 men engaged, the 
killed and wounded estimated at over 
100,000 on the Russian side, and on the 
side of the victorious army at over 40,000; 
these are figures which stagger the imagina- 
tion; but one ought not to shrink from 
the effort to réalise something of the 
awiul suffering entailed, the agony and 
desolation not only on the field itself, but 
in months and years to come, and in the 
home lands on both sides. Surely this must 
suffice as an awful lesson in the criminal 
insanity of such a war. One hoped at the 
beginning of the week that Kuropatkin 
would be completely enveloped and com- 
pelled to surrender with his whole force ; 
but his shattered army has broken through 
to the North, and the conflict must be 
renewed, possibly over another 300 miles 
of country to Harbin: One gleam of 
hope there has been in the rumoured 
failure of the new Russian loan, which, 
added to the seething discontent of the 
country, may compel the Tsar at last to 
accept terms and make peace. 

Four episcopal appointments were 
announced last week: Dr. Edward S. 
Taibot, Bishop of Rochester, to be Bishop 
of the new see of Southwark; Dr. J. R. 
Harmer, formerly domestic chaplain of 
Bishop Lightfoot at Durham, and since1895 
Bishop of Adelaide, to be Bishop of 
Rochester; Dr. C. S. Gibson, vicar of 
Leeds, to be Bishop of Gloucester, in 
succession to Dr. Hllicott, resigned ; and 
the Rev. J. P. Hughes, M.A.; vicar of 
Llantrisant, to be Bishop of Llandaff. 
With reference to Dr. Talbot’s accept- 
ance of the bishopric of Southwark the 
Guardian wrote last week :— 

His acceptance of this very exacting task 
with a minimum stipend, and a portion of the 
sum required yet to raise, will strengthen the 
affection which Dr. Talbot has gained from 
both clergy and laity in the new diocese, and 


‘also the admiration felt for him by Church- 


eee. 
————_—$—$—— 


the drink 


men generally for his strenuous and sympa- 
thetic work among all classes, Southwark 
diocese, even when fairly launched and pro- 
vided for in the matter of funds, can never 
give to its bishopric the support which a 
great municipality like Birmingham is able 
to offer ; but no one has-been more successful 
than Dr. Talbot in identifying the Church 
with all that is best in municipal and public 
life. : 

Tur L.C.C. return of the homeless per- 
sons of the metropolis is probably in- 
complete, but as it stands it isa terrible 
exposure of the little success of our religion 
in dominating our civic iife: That there 
are more of these hopeless creatures than 
there were a year ago is no more than is 
to be expected, for trade is worse. But 
there have been unemployed funds: It is 
true, though it is significant that the work 
of the Central Committee is stopped be- 
cause the public has grown tired of sub- 
scribing: ‘The numbers of the homeless 
are given as 1,869 men, 312 women: Two 
thousand one hundred and eighty one per- 
sons found under arches or walking the 
streets at the dead of night. Many of 
these doubtless are vicious or idle people 
who do not want to live decent lives; 
But without exception theze was a time 
when they were not thus; They have 
fallen, perhaps have been pushed down 
into the mire. Surely the resources of 
humanity are equal to doing something 
better for them. Better still, if society 
would, do something better with them 
before they full. 


f 


—— 


Tue framing of a national temperance 
policy was not the least important of the 
many subjects dealt with at the National 
Council of the Evangelical Free Churches 
at their meetings in Manchester last week: 
A resolution was moved by Mr. George 
White, MP., strongly condemning the 
Licensing Act: It urged the need of such 
an amendment as would substitute for 
existing compensation arrangements the 
granting of licences for a definite and 
short term without any claim to compen- 
sation, the establishment of a licensing 
authority representing the people that 
shall control the issue of licences in suit- 
able areas, entire Sunday closing, closing 
on election days, and a great increase of 
the annual licence duties. Seconding the 
resolution, Mr, E. C. Rawlings urged the 
Churches to take a more serious and 
sustained interest in Temperance Reform: 
What they wanted was a direct veto by 
the people, and until they got that they 
would not be able to deal effectively with 
evil, The resolution was 
carried; 
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Tur Examiner, which has . throughout 
taken up an attitude of judicious criticism 
towards the Torrey-Alexander campaign, 
has a leader on ‘“ Revivalism and 
Theology,’ from which we take some 
sentences :—‘ The spirit of revivalism 
which is abroad just now is forcing to the 
front several questions of first-rate im- 
portance. Among these two, at least, are 
likely to cause some trouble, and need to 
be faced: —Is Revivalism necessarily 
bound up with an old-fashioned theology 
and an unscholarly interpretation of the 
‘Scriptures? The second is the converse 
of it: Is a liberal theology incompatible 
with the simple preaching of the Gospel ? 
These questions may both be answered in 
the negative, though the simple negative 
is misleading, and does not convey the 
whole truth. ; ; . There is no reason to 
suppose that those who accept to the full 
the modern teaching as to Bible and 
Christian doctrine generally are more dis- 
loyal to Christ, or less anxious to bring 
men to knowledge of truth as it is in Him, 
than those whose thought on these things 

cast in moulds some half a century old.”’ 
These last words are full of instruction as 
to the mental state of a community in 
which apology for Biblical criticism is stall 
needed. 


Ar his recent enthronement as tke first 
Bishop of Birmingham Dr. Gore gave an 
impressive address, in which he spoke of 
the call of that new departure to the Church 
to do her own spiritual work better, and 
then added :— 


But also, and as a direct consequence of 
this, our Church ought to make a more 
efiective contribution to the whole corporate 
life of Birmingham, and bear more effective 
witness for righteousness and for God. No 
city has shown a better public spirit than 
Birmingham, but there is a danger in a city, 
like a Church, dwelling onits past. There is 
a danger of the due succession of men of 
public spirit failing, a danger that the best 
men, the men of richest gifts and opportuni- 
ties, may fail to feel the call to public service 
as their fathers felt it. There are ugly spots 
and grave moral risks in the civic life of 
Birmingham, and of all other cities : and, like 
every society with 2 noble past, she needs 
’ fresh efforts, yes, a constant succession of 
fresh efforts, and from all classes of the com- 
munity ; and I do not hesitate to say that, as 
compared to other bodies, the Church of 
England has not played its proper part in the 
past in contributing to the civic life of Bir- 
mingham. Certainly as our own Church life 
becomes more vigorous, our contribution to 
the civic life, our public witness for righteous- 
ness, ought to become more vigorous also. 


Claiming for the Church of England the 
right of independent action; the Bishop 
* gaid that in seeking to do their own work 
better they would entertain no kind of 
desire to interfere in the life and work of 
others, and he continued :— 


If I speak for myself, I must say that when, 
for my own inspiration, I think of great 
Birmingham Christians of the last generation, 
I think ‘first of two names, neither of them of 
my own communion—the first a personal, 
spiritual influence of world-wide power and 
incomparable attractiveness, John Henry 
Newman ; the second, the man who seemed 
to me to represent ideally the combination of 
a Christian prophet with a Christian citizen, 
I mean Robert W. Dale. Thus I, at least, 
cannot be half-hearted in my esteem of those 
who are not of my own communion, 


Ata subsequent meeting of welcome in 
the Birmingham Town Hall, the Rev. J. H. 
Jowett, as a representative Noncon- 
formist, gave an address, in the course of 
which he said :-- 

I welcome Dr. Gore as a powerful addition 

to the social forces working in the common 
life of the city. No one can have even a 
slight familiarity with the life and work of 
Dr. Gore without recognising his great passion 
for social reform, and his ardent endeavour to 
enthrone the largest ideals in the government 
of the State. It is something to have a man 
coming into our midst—a man of massive and 
wealthy and sanctified endowments—who will 
proclaim the sacredness of civic service, and 
who will urge upon our gifted young men and 
women that there is no more hallowed form of 
labour than to invest their gifts for the com- 
mon good. This city is by-no means im- 
poverished in its public men, I should say it 
is peculiarly and speciallyrich, But there are 
vast resources unused, untapped, untouched, 
and J, for one, em anticipating with con- 
fidence that the co-operative help of Dr. Gore 
will result in the unsealing of more of this 
weal:h, and its consecration to the general 
welfare of the city. 
A letter was also read from the Right 
Hon, Joseph Chamberlain, who regretted 
that he was unable to be present, and 
heartily congratulated the city on having 
in its Bishop the constant presence of one 
‘‘who had gained their deep respect and 
affection by Lis high character, hs dis- 
tinguished abilities, and his unselfish 
devotion.’ 


Tue Bishop of Birmingham, in reply- 
ing to the addresses of welcome at the 
Town Hall, after his enthronement, having 
cordially responded to the Rev. J. H. 
Jowett’s welcome on behalf of the Non- 
conformists, made the following reference 
to the possibilities of fellowship in the 
common study of Christianity: ‘‘ There 
is another matter. I am quite sure, in 
the whole of Europe, there is going on an 
inquiry into the basis of our religion; an 
inquiry into the meaning and origin 
of Christianity which is strangely and 
wonderfully increasing, independent of 
the lines of demarcation between the 
different communions. There is a great 
community of scholarship growing up in 
Europe, which is being ministered to by 
Roman Catholics, Anglicans, by Greeks, 
even by Russians, by Lutherans, by 
members of all kinds of denominations, 
some ancient and some modern. Now, I 
believe profoundiy in this fellowship of 
common study. Sir Oliver Lodge is here, 
and I am sure he will agree with me 
that there is a great movement of men’s 
minds: There is in the vast variety 
of men a great and most sincere desire 
to re-examine the basis of moral 
and religious truth, on which we all 
alike stand. And 1 am quite sure that 
that examination cannot be too free, too 
common. What I want, so far as I may 
be allowed as a humble scholar to 
administer to it, what I should like to do 
is to bring together men of different kinds 
and different points of view, like Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Mr. Jowett and a great 
number of people who are interested in 
these religious questions, in order that we 
may mect freely face to face with one 
another, get to know one another better, 
on the ground on which we stand, for I 
am quite sure we are in a time of tran- 
sition; and that the lines, both of unien 


and division; in the future are not alto- 
gether those which have prevailed in the 
past. It is in this freedom, in the fellow- 
ship of a common study of what our 
religion means, that I see the great forces 
of reunion in the future, and I believe 
Mr. Jowett will agree with me in that.’* 
A sEssion of the great gathering of 
the Evangelical -Free Churches was 
devoted to the Sunday-school problem, 
than which there is not one of greater 
difficulty for all churches, orthodox and 
unorthodox alike. 
spoken was the tacit assumption which 
we none of us care to state openly—the 
confession of present and widespread 
failure, although one speaker was able to 
draw encouragement from the abundant 
criticism bestowed on the schools: The 
most trenchant speech seems to have been 
delivered by Alderman J. C. Meggitt, J.P.; 
whose one desire was to have the work 
“thoroughly done” in contrast to the 
slovenly and perfunctory conduct which is 
socommon.. To this end, he held it 
essential to have officers specially trained 
and devoting their whole time to the 
work of the school. A reminiscence of 
the speaker’s shows the nature of much 
of the teaching: “When I was a boy I 


was taught that the world was created in ~ 


six literal days, and that all incidents 
mentioned in the Bible actually took 
place.’ He spoke of the terrible 
awakening when he first learnt that this 
was not the case, and of the thousands of 
scholars who had been made careless, in- 
different, godless by the erude theology of 
their teachers. 

CLEARLY, more adequately trained 
teachers are needed if the instruction in 
the Sunday schools is to be made of 
avail for life and godliness, for at the 
present time and in a'most all Sunday 
schools the majorty of the teachers 
neither know how to teach nor what to 
teach. Possib!y Dr. Munro Gibson is too 
optimistic in his forecast of a time when 
‘Educational experts would reckon the 
Sunday-school the most important and 
most promising field for the exercise of 
their talents: : . young ladies would 
devote themselves to special training for 
the work with the same enthusiasm as has 
been shown in ‘qualifying for the nursing 
profession.** At present, at any rate, 
teaching -a class on Sunday is not a pro- 
fession, and is often a pastime; until this 
is altered we cannot hope for greater 
efficiency: i 


14 


Dr. Joun Warson (Ian Maclaren) 
announced last year his intention of 
resigning the pastorate of the Sefton Park 
Presbyterian Church, Liverpool, which he 
has held since September, 1880, and last 
Monday evening he formally placed his 
resignation in the hands of the Presbytery, 
and it was accepted with great regret: 


In a valedictory address Dr. Watson, 


having spoken of the very prosperous 
condition of the church, claimed that he 
had worked with honesty in the sense 
that he had declared the truth according 
to the light given him and without fear 
of man; The reason why he was now 
returning to them his commission and 
ceasing from the regular ministry; was 
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simply because he was worn out and 
eould not go on. He had never been a 
strong man; he had always had to do his 
work with the hindrance of bodily weari- 
ness, and now his strength seemed to be 
nearly exhausted: The Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool, who is a member of Dr. 
Watson’s church, said that the city would 
ke the poorer for his resignation: His 
sermons had been an inspiration to 
business men. 

A scueme for the creation of a Garden 
Suburb for London, at Hampstead Heath, 
has been made public. The promoters 
have the option of purchasing 240 acres 
of land surrounding the new extension of 
the Heath, and sloping towards the north- 
west. It is proposed to put within the reach 
of working people the cpportunity of living 
in a cottage with a garden within a 2d. 
fare from the centre of London, at a rent 
possible for them to pay; to lay out the 
new suburb on an orderly plan, so as to 
retain as many advantages as possible for 
all residents; to provide houses for more 
wealthy persons who can pay £40—£150, as 
well as for cottages paying 7s. 6d. a week, 
so that there may be community of in- 
terests and better understanding among 
the classes, and not merely a suburb of 
one class of people; and to preserve 
natural beauty, so that not only the sub- 
urb itself shall be pleasant but the 
view of it from the Heath shall be in 
harmony with the general landscape. 

Mrs. Barnerr’s name, as secretary for 
the scheme, isa guarantee of energy in its 
furtherance. Earl Grey was chairman of 
the Trust until his appointment us 
Governor-General of Canada. It is highly 
desirable that further extension of London 
should take place onGarden City lines in 
place of the long rows of monotonous 
houses, without general plan, and without 
much consideration for the comfort and 
pleasantness of life for the inhabitants 
which is the normal development of Eng- 
lish towns: Those who would assist in 
such an enterprise by contributing capital, 
content with a moderate rate of interest, 
may get further information from Mrs. 
Barnett at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel. 

_ xe Friends’ Social Union has recently 
issued several useful leaflets, primarily 
intended for adult school readers, but 


well adapted for general distribution. 


The last batch of these includes :—The 
Problem of Poverty, by Mr. Seebohm 
owntree; Local Government, by Dr. 
George Newman ; and What Adult Schools 
can do in the Villages, by the Organising 
Secretary of the A.S, National Council, 
- Mr. Edwin Gilbert: They are published 
by Mr. Percy Alden, at 2s. 6d. per 100. 


' A LectuRE by the late Canon Ainger on 
“£The Art of Conversation ’’ appears in 
this month’s Cornhill. It is full of good 
things, of which the following is a sample: 
“Some persons have no perception of 
what can, and what cANnNot, be attained 
in conversation, and will ask you questiors 
‘Tequiring a month or two to consider, 
‘and then another month or two to 
‘answer, between the courses at a dinner 
party! I remember once a lady'I sat 


bi next to asking me suddenly: ‘Canon’ 
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Ainger, what is your opinion of Carlyle 2’ 
Well, I hope I have been decently brought 
up, so I did not make the rejoinder which 
would have best expressed my feelings. 
I did not reply, ‘Goodness gracious, 
madam, how can you ask such a pre- 
posterous question under such preposterous 
circumstances?” (I remember I was just 
beginning my fish.) For, you see, my 
neighbour was not even opening a dis- 
cussion merely—in itself most improper 
at such a serious moment. She wanted, 
apparently, an encyclopedia article off- 
hand ; and that, too, without my know- 
ing (a thing in itself most important) the 
previous history (as a physician would 
say) ‘of the case.’ But there is a time 
for everything, the wise man has ‘said, 
and there are times for discussion and 
times for conversation, and the two things 
are far from being the same thing. Con- 
versation is wanted by most people as a 
healing agency after the rubs and the 
worries and the exhaustion of business or 
domestic cares; and discussion, if it 
brings mental activity into play, is often 
just what the overtaxed mind does not 
seek,” 

THE enthusiasm of the alumni and 
friends of the Home Missionary College 
remains unabated. Both by means of 
public and congregational meetings, by 
special Sunday services and _ personal 
canvass, they are carrying on their work for 
their Jubilee Memorial scheme. Meetings 
have been held at Sheffield, Warrington, 
Stalybridge, Colne, Pendleton, and Black- 
ley, and services at Moss Side and Newry. 
A great many more mectings have been 
arranged, and al] this in addition to the 
series held last autumn. = 


Sl 


Or the autumnal Jubilee meetings an 
interesting detailed report has just been 
issued, together with a further appeal and 
a statement as to the present position of 
the fund. The fund has now turned 
thirteen thousand pounds, and the sub- 
scription list represents over onethousand 
donors. Amongst the newly added names 
ate those of Professor J. Eistlin Carpenter, 
Revs. J. C. Odgers, F. E. Millson, Dr. 
Mummery, A. N. Blatchford, Mrs. G. 
Holt and Miss Holt, Mr. Henry 
Lupton, Mr. Edwin Tate, the Right Hon. 
Justice Andrews, the Right Hon. Mr. 
Thomas Andrews, the Right Hon. Sir 
Andrew M. Porter, Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland, Sir Robert Lloyd Patterson, Mr. 
Stanton Preston, Mr. T. B. Bowring, Mr. 
W. Gibson, and many others. It is very 
gratifying to ncte the great number of 
small subscribers in the list, and the pro- 
moters of the fund owe a great deal to 
the generosity aud enthusiasm of Ireland 
which are shown in every one of the 
twenty pages of the subscription list. 

Erratum.—tin last week’s Inquirer, 
p- 150, col. 2, for Richard Keating read 
John. 


= Tue Christianity of Ohrist is like its 
author--it prefers dignity of character te 
pleasure, and evokes from the stinging 
thorns of life and of circumstance, strength, 
self-sacrifice, love and ‘peace.’’-—George 
Brown. 


THE CHRIST OF PAUL, 
VII: 
Tur Person or Jesus. 
(Concluded, ) 


(6) Tue inquiry which has brought us 
to the ultimate subjection ef the Son shows 
that at either extreme of his history he 
passes from the Apostle’s view ; his func- 
tion has not begun, or it has ceased; and 
the field of eternity is occupied by God 
alone as source and goal of all things. 
He is the ground of their subsistence, 
the means of their growth, the end of 
their being. Has he, however, a partner 
in his nature? Did the Apostle conceive 
the Lord Jesus Christ to be also God 2 
So far as the term ‘‘ Lord’* is concerned, 
it is admitted that ‘‘ it does not in itself 
necessarily involve divinity ’*;* on the 
lips of Christians it ‘‘ denotes the idea of 
’ Sovereignty * primarily over themselves 
as the society of believers (Col. i. 18, &c.), 
but also over all creation (Phil: ii: 
10, 11; Col. 1. 16, 17).’* Neither can the 
title ‘‘Son of God’” be claimed in proof 
of a metaphysical participation in Deity, 
in view, on the one hand, of its recognised 
Messianic significance with its probable 
derivation from Ps. i. 7, and, on the other, 
of the free use of this designation to 
describe the soul that is surrendered to 
the divine guidance (Rom. viil: 14),— 

For as many asare led by the spirit of God 
these are sons of God. 

If the question is not settled by the 
specific phraseology of the Apostle it must 
be decided on more general grounds. It 
ig noteworthy, for instance, that he 
nowhere employs the simple antithesis 
‘*the Father’’ and ‘‘the Son’? as 
though both (in some sense) shared a 
common nature. ‘‘ The Son’” is named 
but once (1 Cor. xv. 28), and the counter- 
part in that passage is “‘ God, even the 
Father ’’ (Greek, ‘‘ the God and Father ”’); 
Paul nowhere writes ‘“* God, even the 
Son.’* Beside ‘‘God the Father’” or 
**God our Father’’ the Apostle sets ‘* and 
the Lord Jesus Christ’’ in obvious dis- 
tinctness. This is a regular and solemn 
formula in salutations (Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor: 
toa) Cor! 1. 25s Gale ied) Bhil, 2s 2. 
1 Thess. i. 1). Its uniformity is, however, 
broken by some changes: thus Gal. 1. 1,— 

Jesus Christ and God the Father who 
raised him from the dead : 
or, again (Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. i. 3; x1. 31), 
with a definiteness that seems decisive,— 

The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.} 

Had Paul conceived of Jesus as God, 
almighty, self-existent, in what sense 
could he have spoken of the Father as 
his God: That the Deity of the Father 
is an ever present thought to the apostle, 
all readers of his letters will readily admit: 
It is his emphatic declaration, as we have 
seen, that to Christians there is but one 
God, the Father (1 Cor. viii. 6); and the 
ascription to Christ of the separate title 
Lord appears designed to prevent any 
encroachment upon the nature of him 
who is God alone: So he is the ultimate 
object of praise (Phil. iv. 19, 20),— 


* Professor Sanday and Rey. A. C. Headlam, 
‘Romans,’ p. 10. 
+ Sanday and Headlam here rject tke render- 
ing of Meyer, Liddon, and others, ‘* God even the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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My God shall fulfil every need of yours, 
according to his riches in glory in Christ 
Jesus. Now unto our God and Father be the 
glory for ever and ever.* 

And with even greater emphasis, Rom. 
xvi. 27,— 

To the only wise God, through Jesus Christ, 
be glory for ever. 

Through almost every conceivable mode 
of expression does the distinction here im- 
plied find utterance. Paul commends 
the Thessalonians for their ‘‘ labour of 
love and patience of hope in our Lord 
Jesus Christ before our God and Father ”’ 
(1 Thess. i. 3); he prays that “‘ our God 
and Father himself, and our Lord Jesus” 
may direct his way unto them (iu. 11), or 
that they may be established unblam- 
able ‘‘ before our God and Father, at 
the coming of our Lord Jesus with all his 
saints ’” (ii: 13). Instead of affirming 
that Christ was God, he tells the Corin- 
thians that ‘‘ God was in Christ ’’ (2 Cor. 
v. 19) ;t or that ‘‘ God hath shined in our 
hearts to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ (iv. 6);§ or that ‘‘ he who sta- 
blished us with you into Christ and 
anointed us is God ’’ (i. 21). Twice does 
he in emphatic terms lay out the ascend- 
ing scale (1 Cor. iii. 21, 23; xi. 3),— 

All things are yours... . and ye are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s. 

The head of every man is Christ, .... 
the head of Christ is God. 

Into the triumph-song of ‘‘ the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God’’ (Rom. xi. 33-36), no 
other name is admitted; overwhelmed 
with the divine majesty filling all space 
and time, he can only conclude— 

For of him, and through him, and unto 
him, are all things. To him be the glory 
for ever. Amen. 

What, then, is the significance of an- 
other doxology in Rom. ix. 5? The 
passage is thus translated in the Revised 
Version :— 

For I could wish that I myself were ana- 
thema from Christ for my brethren’s sake, my 
kinsmen according to the flesh : who are 
Israelites ; whose is the adoption, and the 
glory, and the covenants, and the giving of 
the law, and the service of God, and the pro- 
mises ; whose are the fathers, and of whom 
is Christ as concerning the flesh, who is over 
all, God blessed for ever. Amen. 

Yearning over his race, recalling the 
long history of their preparation in law 
and prophecy for the Messiah’s day, Paul 
looks with grief on the possibility that 
because they have rejected Jesus they 
may be rejected in their turn. How great 
the calamity that the chosen people should 
be false to the purpose of their election ! 
Ah, could he save them, how willingly 
would he be ‘‘ anathema from Christ ’’ 
for their sakes. Theirs were the covenants 
and the promises, theirs were the patriarchs, 
and of them was the Messiah according to 
the flesh: If the words that follow are cor- 
rectly referred to Christ, two things are 
affirmed of him: (1) that he is over all; 
(2) that he is ‘‘ God blessed for ever.’’ 
But the early manuscripts used by the 


and 


* Cp. Rom. xv. 6, Phil. ii. 11. 

+ See R.V. margin; Sanday and Headlam 
omit “to whom.” 

t Cp. ‘* the love of God in Christ Jesus.” (Rom 
viii. 39.) 

§ Here Christ, elsewhere set over against 
Adam, is the correlate of Moses, 
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Christians had no stops, and the words 
may therefore be divided in several other 


ways, as the Revisers’ margin shows :— 


Whose are the fathers, and of whom is 
Christ as concerning the flesh. He who is 


God over all be (is) blessed for ever. 


Whose are the fathers and of whom is 
Christ as concerning the flesh. He who is 


over all is God, blessed for ever. 


Whose are the fathers, and of whom is 
Christ as concerning the flesh who is over all. 


God be (is) blessed for ever. 


Some other slight variations have been 
proposed; but for our purpose all trans- 
lations may be reduced to two groups, 
those which identify Christ with ‘‘ God 
blessed for ever,’’? and those which do not. 
Where eminent scholars have come to 
such different conclusions, it cannot be 
said that the words themselves contain 
In_ the 
important note of Prof. Sanday and Mr: 
Headlam it is pointed out ‘‘ that the 
question is one of interpretation, and 
not of criticism.’’* It is natural. therefore, 
that those who approach the words 
along different paths of inquiry should 
form different estimates of their signifi- 
In no other passage does Paul 
In 
view of the gradations which we have 


anything absolute and _ final. 


cance, 


apply the name ‘‘God’’ to Christ. 


already traced between the Christian, his 
Lord, and God the Father, we may ask 


whether it is likely that the Apostle docs 


so here. Whatever may be the case in 
the early decades of the second century, 
‘it must be admitted,’’ say our commenta- 


tors, ‘‘ that we should not expect it in 


so early an Epistle as the Romans.’’ One 
theologian, like Principal Fairbairn,f finds 
in it the natural culmination of the Apostle’s 
thought. Another, the late Prof. Jowett, 
decided otherwise, and partly on the 
ground that ‘‘ had St. Paul ever. spoken 
of Christ as God he would many times 
have spoken of him as_ such, not 
once only, and that by accident.’’ The 
lamented Dr. Bruce refrains from express- 
ing such definite conclusions, and contents 
himself with the cautious remark, ‘‘ On 
the whole, in spite of personal predilec- 


tion, one is constrained, after perusal 
of learned monographs, to admit that 


the bearing of this famous text on the 
deity of Christ is by no means so certain 
as at one time he may have been disposed 
to think.’’* With the distinguished 
*“St. Paul's Conception of Christianity,” p. 341. 
Oxford scholars already named we must 
allow ‘“‘that there is no impossibility 
either in the word or the ideas expressed 
by the word occurring so early.’’ But 
there is a wide interval between the im- 
possible and the improbable. The tenor 
of the Apostle’s thought tends to main- 
tain a constant distinction between God 
and Christ; his subordination of the Son 
to the Father is generally acknowledged ;t 
and how is such subordination compatible 
with the recognition of them both as God ? 
Could Paul have conceived the Father 
as possessing more Deity than the Son, 
or have distributed the Godhead. between 
unequal members? Doxologies (of a 
similar, though not identical, type) are 
not unknown elsewhere in the Apostle’s 
correspondence (e.g., Rom. i. 25; 2 Cor. 


* “Romans,” p. 233. 

+ “Christ in Modern Theology,” 4to ed., p. 408. 

t Sanday and Headlam (‘ Romans”’), p. 237; 
Bruce, p. 342. a 
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xi: 31); and the closing words of Ront. 
xvi. 27, already quoted, emphatically 
mark off Jesus Christ from ‘‘ the only 
wise God.’* 

(b) The same general considerations 
must govern the interpretation of the 
benediction (2 Cor. xiii, 14),— ; 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the communion of the 
holy spirit, be with you all. 

Three names, it is true, are here agso- 
ciated ; must we infer that ‘‘ the three 
august Beings here spoken of are bound 
together by the tie of a common divine 
nature?’’* There is nothing in the 
terminology to suggest it. The Apostle 
desires for his Corinthian converts that 
they may possess the favour of their 
heavenly lord, feel the love of God who 
forgives and sustains them, and share 
in the gifts of the spirit. We have seen 
that Jesus Christ is the personal medium 
through whom the divine blessings are 
transmitted; he is himself the great 
manifestation of the love of God; — 
as he is also by nature spirit: How far 
the holy spirit can be regarded as a sepa- 
rate being in the thought of Paul is doubt- 
ful: In some passages it seems to be a 
divine energy or power; in another it 
is boldly identified with the Lord; else- 
where it seems equivalent to God (1 Cor 
xii. 4-6),— 

Now there are diversities of gifts but the 
same spirit. And there are diversities of 
ministrations, and the same Lord. And there 
are diversities of workings, but the same God, 
who worketh all things in all. 

Here are the same three terms; but the 
first, which there carries no personal signifi- 
cance, is practically unified immediately 
afterwards with the third (ver. 11) :— 

All these worketh one and the self same 
Spirit, dividing to each one severally even as 
he will. 

The fact is that the religious idiom of 
the Apostle is largely his own creation: 
It springs out of the struggle of his ideas 
and emotions to find adequate utterance: 
His expressions are not the product of a 
systematising mind. He had to feel his 
way by degrees, and he did not escape 
occasional incongruities. He apprehended 
certain great spiritual conceptions with 
passionate intensity, but he did not 
define them clearly. The share which 
he ascribed to Jesus Christ in changing 
the whole character of his inner life, 
became the basis of a far-reaching con- 
struction of the power of Jesus. This 
was confirmed by a wider experience, 
and his estimate of the nature and func- 
tions of Christ tended to acquire a still 
warmer glow. But it was not, after all, 
framed along the lines which the Church 
ultimately adopted. The conception of 
the man ‘‘ of heaven ’’ did not gain a 
fixed place in the religious imagination of 
early Christianity : could the disciples of 
Paul succeed in replacing it by any more 
permanent form ? 

J. Estrin CARPENTER: 


To CorresponpEnts. — Letters, &c.y 


received from J. T. D., 8. F., H. H., J. H:, 
G. A. Kes Rete M.; R. R.. CiRe Ux 
E. W. 


* Bruce, p. 343. 
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ress, 
‘ MRS: HUMPHRY WARD’S 
NEW STORY.* 
Lixe ‘* Lady Rose’s Daughter,’’ Mrs. 
‘Humphry Ward’s new story, ‘‘ The 


Marriage of William Ashe ’’ is concerned 
exclusively with people who move in the 
* highest society,” in a generation belonging 
not exactly to our own day, but somewhere 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Once again the heroine is a remarkable 
young woman, of brilliant and fascinating 
powers, of aristocratic but unwholesome 
origin, and the story this time has an 
altogether tragic ending. The dramatic 
interest is sustained with great power from 
beginning to end, and there is abundant 
genius in the portraiture; but less even 
than in ‘‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter’’ are 
we permitted here glimpses of the nobler 
elements of life. The books are undoubt- 
edly popular. Of “ Lady Rose’s Daughter” 
we are told that 165,000 copies have been 
sold, and of the new book the first impres- 
sion was sold out before the day of publica- 
tion. Yet we earnestly hope that Mrs. 
Ward will feel that this vein is now 
sufficiently worked out, and that she will 
take us next into some more refreshing 
places in the great field of human life. 

William Ashe, a rising politician and 
heir to a peerage, comes upon the scene 
after a successful election, and is appointed 

_ Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the 
Liberal Government... After a three weeks’ 
acquaintance he becomes engaged to Lady 
Kitty Bristol, and the tragedy of the story 
is in the working out of her ungoverned 
impulses, which repeatedly threaten to 
ruin his political career, and do finally 
destroy their marriage, though the fatal 
act of desertion is at last brought about 
more by the crime of another and the 
despair of an over-wrought mind than by 
her own deliberate choice, She warned 
Ashe at the time of their engagement that 
she should make him miserable: ‘‘ I have— 
a wicked, odious, ungovernable temper.”’ 
** T have fancies—overpowering fancies— 
and I must follow them.’’ ** You don’t 
know the mischief I can do. And I can’t 
help it, it’s in my blood.’® But Ashe is 
desperately in love,and, moved also by a 
generous pity, takes the risk. In the end, 
when he has found his wife again and she is 
dying—a scene of deep human tenderness 
and pathos—she says to him: ‘* William, 
dear !—I haven’t had a brain like other 
people: I know it. It’s only since Ive 
been so ill—that I’ve been sane! It’s a 
strange feeling—as though one had been 
bled—and some poison had drained away.’ 
So the morbid strain in the whole story is 
acknowledged—due to a miserable origin 
and a bringing up which left the girl 
without any love or respect for either of 
her parents. 

And over against this there is no higher 
influence set than that of her husband’s 
character—a man of “‘ ironic temper and 
easy standards.’ 

As for loftier things, ‘‘self-reverence, self- 
knowledge, self-control” —Duty—and_ the 
passion of high ideals—who was he to prate 
about them? The little Dean, perhaps! 
—most spiritual of worldlings. Ashe knew 


* «<The Marriage of William Ashe,” by Mrs 
Humphry Ward. With Illustrations by Albert 
Sterner. (Smith, Elder & Co, 638.) 


himself to be neither spiritual, nor a 
hypocrite. A certain measure, a certain 
order and harmony in life—laughter, and 
good humour, and affection—and, for the 
fight that makes and welds a man, those 
great political and social interests in the 
midst of which he found himself—he asked 
no more, and with these he would have been 
abundantly content, : 


But these he found, through bitter 
experience, were not sufficient, and towards 
the close of the story, when the blow has 
fallen, and he is questioning in miserable 
solitude what it was that weakened him 
with his wife and led to the catastrophe, 
he is pictured thus as canvassing his own 
character :— 


The Christian, no doubt, would say that 
his married life had failed, because God had 
been absent from it, because there had been 
in it no consciousness of higher law, of 
compelling grace. 

Ashe pondered what such things might 
mean. The Christian—in speculative belief 
—fails under the challenge of life as often as 
other men, Surely it depends on something 
infinitely more primitive and fundamental 
than Christianity ?—something out of which 
Christianity itself springs? But this some- 
thing—does it really exist—or am I only cheat- 
ing myself by fancying it? Is it, as all the 
sages have said, the pursuit of some eternal 
Good, the identification of the self with it— 
the ‘‘dying to live”? And is this the real 
meaning at the heart of Christianity ?—at the 
heart of all religion?—the everlasting mean- 
ing, let science play what havoe it pleases 
with outward forms and statements ? 

Had he, perhaps, doubted the soul ? 

He groaned aloud: “O my God, what 
matter that J should grow wise—if Kitty is 
lost and desolate ?” 

And he trampled on his own thoughis, 
feeling them a mere hypocrisy and offence. 

That is all the help that Mrs. Ward 
gives us in this story towards a solution of 
the painful discords of life, for on this 
stage no one appears of clearer insight or 
loftier aims than Ashe—unless it be the 
little Dean, who, in spite of his warm 
affections and earnest pleading for the 
forgiveness of love, hardly intervenes with 
commanding power. When at last Ashe 
has found his wife again and she has told 
him how she was finally entrapped to her 
ruin, he tried to comfort her, we are told. 

But what comfort could there be? They 
had been the victims of a crime as hideous as 
any murder; and yet—behind the crime— 
there stretched back into the past the 
preparation and antecedents by which they 
themselves, alack, had contributed to their 
own undoing, Had they not both trifled 
with the mysterious test of life ?—he no less 
than she? And out of the dark had come the 
axe-stroke that ends weakness, and crushes 
the unsteeled inconstant will. 

Eleanor, as Mrs. Ward has pictured her, 
in a very different tragedy from this, 
found the more perfect peace, when she 
learnt to say with deep conviction, ‘‘ Ah! 
what is true, is the ‘dying to live” of 
Christianity.’* But for William Ashe 
the end is simply recognition of the 
inevitable penalty of the ‘‘ unsteeled, 
inconstant will,’’ and the great tenderness 
of human love in the presence of pain—love 
and pity and forgiveness, and the great 
reconciler, Death. 


Sir Epwarp Russet’s article on 
“ Richard Acland Armstrong, Social 
Reformer,’’ has been reprinted from our 
issue of March 4, and copies may be had 
for 1d. each, or 14d. by post, 


DR. BROOKE HERFORD’S 
* BUTYCHUS.’’* 


Tus little book, daintily bound and 
pleasantly printed, reproduces a number 
of papers contributed by Dr. Brooke 
Herford to the Unitarian Herald during 
the years 1860 and 1861, while he was 
minister at Upper Chapel, Sheffield. The 
last paper ends with an anecdote of an 
o'd minister. ‘ A prim young Evangelical 
was rather shocked at him one day for 
what he thought unbecoming levity, and 
said with great surprise: ‘Sir, are you a 
serious Christian?’ ‘No,’ was Dr. M.’s 
prompt reply, ‘No, sir, I am a jocose 
one.’” Taat is the spirit in which thes: 
papers were written and anonymously 
published by the young minister of thirty 
years, in the character of a Jayman who 
took the name of ‘“ Hutychus,” and wrote 
with much sympathy of his ancestor, the 
young min who dropped off to sleep and 
fell out of a window, because ‘“‘ Paul was 
long preaching.’’ The modern * Kuty- 
chus ”’ begins wit’: a paper on “A ‘ Lay’ 
View of Sleeping in Church,” and other of 
these ‘* Pu'pit and Pew Papers” are on 
‘* Some People who Always Come Late,”’ 
« Praising God by Proxy” (about choirs), 
“A Country Tea Party,” ‘A. Rather 
Fastidioas Congregation,’’ “ Overmuch 
Discourse,” and “ Parsonis Acid.” There 
are eleven papers in all, and they touch 
with the writer’s characteristic humour 
and good-nature on many of the weak- 
ne:ses both of congregations and ministers. 
He wrote from intimate experience of 
congregations the most respectable and of 
the humblest in Lincashire and Cheshire, 
and there are some good stories from these 
days now so long azo. One of the best 
is of a little country chapel in Cheshire, 
where the singing was led by a young 
girl and an old man with a great vener- 
able fiddle in the gallery. ‘ Leading,” 
however, is hardly the right word; for 
when the first hymn was given out, 
“ Butychus ’”’ relates :— 

After striking the chord, the old fiddler and 
the girl struck up together. It was a tune 
T had never heard—a fearful tune, full of 
strange twists and repetitions—a tune that 
seemed as if ib would never come to an end. 
By the tattered music-book, towards which 
the old man’s massive spectacles were turned, 
it must have been a tune that all the congre- 
gation had known from childhood, but no one 
joined in. 

But with the second hymn _ worse 
things happened. It was a complicated 
tune, and the girl with her thin treble 
went wrong. 

Whereupon the old man, who evidently 
had as much as he could do to keep right 
without the distraction of someone close by 
him going wrong, broke in upon the per- 
formance with a loud ‘stage aside,’ which 
was well heard all over the place—‘ Sit thee 
down!” and when the poor girl made one 
more fruitless attempt to get into the tune— 
“Sit thee down, I say ; I conno’ fiddle to 
thee!” 

There is an amusing account of some 
of the candidates who came to preach 
before a country congregation, anda more 
serious passage telling of the minister 
who was ultimately chosen, a man 
somewhat unconventional in appearance, 


* « Butychus and His Relations: Pulpit and 
Pew Papers.”” By Brooke Herford, D.D. (London; 
Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
2s. net.) 
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but with a kind of rugged strength about 
him, whose face lighted up in conversa- 
tion; when the ice was broken, till his 
ungainly features had a fine and noble 
look. And when he preached, it was 
with simplicity and earnestness. The 
man was forgotten in his subject, for he 
spoke right to the heart and conscience. 


I never was more struckthan on this occa- 
sion with the fact that even the most fastidious 
people are open to true and deep impressions, 
the moment religion is preached to them in a 
very earnest and simple way. Here was a 
man with half a dozen veculiarities, which 
would have repelled ordinary people, and yet 
they ceased to be noticed because he appeared 
to be really absorbed by the great thoughts of 
religion, and to long to reach the souls of his 
hearers. It was a sermon which seemed to 
make us all fecl humbled, and yet there was 
nothing morbid or depressing in 1t ; and, while 
holding up very high ideas of religion and of 
duty, it was spoken ina brave helpful tone 
which had an encouraging and invigorating 
effect upon the soul. I do think our preachers 
have it more in their own power to doa 
good work than they are generally aware 
of. For, at the bottom of all the fastidious- 
ness and conventionality of which they com- 
plain as hindering theirinfluence—even in those 
who seem most worldly and least open to 
religious impressions—there is a spiritual 
nature, with wants and longings deeper, per- 
haps, than ever find their way into words, 
ready to give a hearty response to anyone 
who will break through the superficial crust 
of reserve, and speak, not in timid propriety, 
to the critical mind, but with earnest convic- 
tion to the living soul beneath. 

These are samples of the contents of 
this amusing little book, which will be 
found to have its serious uses also. Many 
friends will be glad to have it, as one 
more memorial of a life rich in genial 
wisdom and wholesome laughter, and its 
power of strong, helpful ministry. 


WE have received the first number of 
a new penny monthly paper, The Labour 
Record and Review, edited by Mr. F. W. 
Pethick Lawrence (19, St. Bride-street, 
London, H.C. Subscription by post, 2s. 
per annum). This March number opens 
with a very interesting character sketch 
of James Sexton, the Labour leader and 
Parliamentary candidate for the Central 
division of Hull. Mr. Sexton is president- 
elect of the Trade Union Congress to be 
held at Hanley this year, The Record is 
full of interesting matter, reporting Con- 
tinental as well as British labour news, 
and having on its back page (p. 32) a list 
of Labour articles in the Reviews. 

Tuer ‘ Religious Life’’ is the life of a 
Religious Soul, a spiritual vitality of 
being which runs along every line of 
its activity, puts duty into every link of 
its relations, and trembles through every 
fibre of its influence. It is the highest 
and finest activity of this foul which we 
are, not which we have; for my soul 
is not mine, it is Me; it is, I repeat, 
the highest and finest activity of this 
Soul which we are, facing the Infinite, 
in contact with God, and taking by 
virtue of our own will the supreme control 
of all our responsible existence, which we 
call the Religious Life; and it is the 
actual realisation of this life which differen- 
tiates one man from another in the world 
far more clearly, for all noble human 
purposes, than any distinctions of race, 
colour, creed, social condition, intellectual 
capacity, or culture —7. W. I’reckelton. 


OBITUARY. 


REY. J. J. GEORGE. 


The Rev. John Joseph George, who 
passed away at Aberdare on Friday, 
March 10, had been living in retirement 
for more than twenty years, but was still 
represented in the ministry by his son, 
the Rev. W. E. George, of Swinton. Born 
at Dudley, March 2, 1822, Mr. George was 
one of the earliest students of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary Board in 
Manchester, and on the completion of his 
course became, in 1860, minister at War- 
minster. Four years later he removed to 
Aberdare, as minister of the Highland 
Place congregation, and served there until, 
in 1882, the chapel was closed. On its 
re-opening, in 1890, he rendered consider- 
able help as a faithful member of the con- 
gregation, occasionally occupying the 
pulpit, and Aberdare remained his home 
to the end. 

Preaching on Sunday evening at High- 
land Place, the Rev. D. J. Williams, of 
Merthyr, referred to the loss sustained by 
the congregation in the death of theic 
former pastor, whom they looked up toas 
an exemplar of Christian virtue. At the 
close of the service a vote of condolence 
with Mrs. George and her children was 
passed, on the motion of Mr. J. W. McEwen, 
seconded by Councillor L. N. Williams. 
The Dead March in Saul was played. 

The interment was on Tucsday, at the 
Aberdare cemetery, when the Rev. R. J. 
Jones, of the Old Meeting, officiated: 
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MRS. LUCKING TAVENER. 


We regret to record the death of Mrs. 
Tavener, the wife of the Rev. Lucking 
Tavener, which took place at Ipswich on 
Wednesday, March 8. She had- been 
ailing for several months past, but it was 
not until a few weeks ago that her malady, 
which was internal cancer, became acute. 
From her childhood Mrs. Tavener had 
been associated with religious work, and 
she endeavoured to keep in touch with 
those whom she instructed. Members of 
classes which she took many years ago 
made anxious inquiries after her during 
her illness, and she sent messages to them 
from her sick bed. For some years she 
was engaged in work in the Baptist 
denomination, and later she was leader of 
a Bible class at the Brotherhood Church, 
Southgate-road; London: She followed 
her husband with deep sympathy, and 
strengthened him in his time of theo- 
logical difficulty and his search for light. 
And throughout their wedded life she 
was a helpful companion. Although 
she had the care of a family upon her, she 
took a keen interest in the various insti- 
tutions and meetings both at the Stepney 
and the Ipswich Chapels. Atter meeting 
many people, as we do to-day, to whom 


religion makes no strong appeal and in: 


whom the sense of God is feeble, it was 
delightful to hear her speak of Him with 
the frankness and confidence of a child. 
She had no doubt as to His presence and 
love in the world. She felt Him near, and 
one could see that she strove to order not 
only her outer life, but her inner Jife of 
thought and feeling as in His presence. 
There was no ostentation in her religion, 


though she did not hesitate to speak of 
it, and it needed no great insight to per- 
ceive that hers was a devotional mind. 
When her pain was severest, and she 
realised that her strength was ebbing away, 
she turned to those about her and said” 
with cheerfulness, ‘ The valley is not 
dark.’? In her heart she bore the 
sufferings of the poor and needy, and: 
many found in her a kind friend. The 
social problems of our time interested 
her. She will be remembered for her 
devotedness as a wife and mother, for her - 
patience and endurance; but if her life 
taught us anything it was to believe in 
God. She leaves five children, the youngest 
of whom is seven. The funeral service 
was conducted by the Rev. Alfred Hall in 
the Friars-street Chapel, Ipswich, on 
Saturday, March 11, when there was a 
large gathering of friends. eH. 


THE JOWETT LECTURES. 


Tue second of the present course of 
Jowett Lectures on ‘“‘The Karliest 
Sources of the L'fe of Jesus: a Study 
ot the Literary Relations and the His- 
torical Value of the First Three Gospels,”’ 
was given by the Rev. J. Hstlin Car- 
penter at the Passmore Edwards’ Settle- 
ment, Tavistock-place, on Wednesday 
evening’ q 

The subject of the lecture was ‘‘The 
Literary Relations of the First Taree 
Gospels.’ It was clear, the lecturer 
said, that Justin Martyr, in the middle 
of the second century, used our first three 
Gospels; but could we be sure that he 
had those Gospels in the exact form in 
which they have come down to us? 
And then he gave examples of how the 
text has been modified; e.g., the acknow« 
ledgment of Jesus as Messiah at Cesarea: 
Philippi, where our Matthew makes Jesus 
add: ‘Thou art Peter, and on this rock 
will I build my church,’’ &. That verse. 
was not in the Gospel as Tatian used it 
for his Harmony, nor can Irenwus; have 
found: it in the Gospel, for in his eager 
championship of the claims of Rome he 
quotes the beginning of the passage, but 
stops short at the words which would 
have been his strongest evidence. The 
verse first appears at the end of the third 
century at the time of the great con- 
troversy on the primacy of Rome, So, 
too, with the triple baptismal formula 
in'the last chapter of Matthew. Mr. Cony- 
beare had shown how the Gospel as 
Kusebius had it contained the simpler 
form, “ Baptizs in my name,’’ with nothing 
about Father, Son, and Spirit, which was 
a later addition to the text, at a time of 
controversy in the fourth century. Some- 
times a late addition to the text such as 
the story of the guilty woman brought to 
Jesus, in John vii., established itself; 
other additions failed to do so, such as the 
remarkable verse found in the famous 
Beza MS. at Cambridge, about the 
Sabbath breaker, 4 

Having described the relative position 
of the synoptic gospels, Mark being the 
earliest, of date soon alter 70 A.D. and 
Luke and Matthew between that time and 
100 a.p.; Mr. Carpenter spoke of the 
different materials from which they were 
composed, showing the dependence of the 
other two on Mark, and on another source 


- or sources, not merely oral traditions, but 
written records. He also showed how, 
while the original tradition of the teach- 
ing was in Aramaic, the language Jesus 
used, the gospels we have were from the 
first written in Greek. 

Other interesting points he touched 
upon, with ample illustration, and in con- 
- clusion referred to the striking parallel to 
be found in the lives of the Persian Bab. 
The first life of the Bab, who was executed 
in 1850, was written by a disciple who 
was himself put to death two years later. 
This was for some time lost sight of, but 
another life was written in 1880. In this 
country there are two copies of this later 
life dated 1888, and already one sees 
variations introduced, tending to magnify 
the chief figure andthe miraculous element 
in the story. How this procegs is traced 
in our Gospels subsequent lectures will 
show. The subject of the lecture next 
Wednesday is ‘‘The World of the Jew,’’ 


and the subsequent lectures up to Haster- 


are as follows:—March 29, ‘‘ The World 
of the Gentile”; April 5, ‘The Messianic 
Idea ’’ 3 April 12, ‘‘ The Messiah’s Career: 
the Baptism, Temptation, and Transfigura- 
tion”; April 19, ‘The Virgin Birth and 
the Ascension.” In Easter week there 
will be no lecture, and the first three 
Wednesdays in May will be devoted to 
the first three Gospels, not in their con- 
ventional order, but chronologically, Mark, 
Luke, Matthew. Tie lectures are freely 
open to the public. 


THE FIRST FAINT FLUSH: 

Marve of marvels! How from ovt the 
wintry shield 

Oi Nature comes the first faint flush of 
green ! 

The avenue its ashy brown must yield, 

As creeps the tiniest lightest touch e’er 
séen, 

On’every tree and field. 


Then slowly, oh! how slowly, but how 
sure, 

The greys and browns give way—and now 
is seen 

Across the branching trees, wide arching 
o’er, 

A veil most delicate of purest green 

That cheers our hearts yet more. 


The sun sets in a sky of orange-gold, 
As clear as only wind-swept March can 
give, 
The scattered houses on the hill stand 
high, 
In purple shades that only are achieved 
When Nature takes her hold; 


Through winter days our hearts have 
learnt to sing 
Of patience and of hope, while well we 
knew 
That soon a louder song of gratitude 
_ would ring, 
As buds, and sky, and breeze unite to tell 
_ That now we have the Spring! 
FLORENCE LAWFORD. 


_. Proressor Percy GarpNzER’s “ His- 
_ torical View of the New Testament,’’ the 
Jowett Lectures for 1901, may now be 
bought for 4}d., in the ‘admirable and 


most readable sixpenny edition issued by 
Messrs. A. and C. Black. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN 
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Tom was very fond of drawing; and 
when, in school, the teacher dictated the 
sums that the children were to do, instead 


of writing them down, he began to draw on 


his slate. Betty sat next to him, and saw 
what he was doing, and she told him to be 
quick else the teacher would be round; 
but Tom went on drawing a horse, and 
added a dog or two to his picture, and did 
nothing about his sums. At last when 
Betty had done her own sums she looked 
at Tom’s slate, and put up her hand and 
smudged the horse and dogs all across. 
Tom pushed her away angrily. The 
teacher saw and began to come towards 
them, and Tom held out his hand, and 
said, “* She’s rubbing mine out.’® ‘‘ How 
dare you do so, Betty, naughty girl! Give 
me your slate. Did you copy this sum 
from Tom’s?’’ Betty’s face was aflame 
with indignation. ‘‘ No, teacher, I did 
it myself.’ ‘‘ She rubbed mine out,”’’ 
said Tom ; and, sure enough, there was no 
sum there. ‘‘TI didn’t, teacher,’’ cried 
Betty. But the teacher would hear no 
more, and sent Betty out of the class, 
while Tom smiled comfortably at her as 
the angry tears ran down and she hid her 
face in her pinafore. She had left her 
slate on the desk, and while the teacher’s 
back was turned he hastily copied the 
whole sum from Betty’s slate without 
troubling to work it himself, and then 
waited, doing nothing. When the slates 
were examined Tom’s sum was all wrong, 
because he had copied it in such a hurry ; 
and, besides, there was a smudged dog left 
in the corner. He had to stay in to do his 
sum right and have a lecture about the 
drawing ; but no one knew the rights of the 
matter “about Betty, and she went home 
with a very sad face to tell her mother all 
about it. Poor Betty had to suffer for 
conscience sake* 

In a school for big girls the French 
master used to give them poetry to learn, 
and at the lessons they had each to repeat 
a few lines but were all to learn the whole 
piece. Some of the girls did not look at it 
at all till they came to the lesson, and when 
the first girl repeated her six lines they 
used to count the girls, and see which 
lines were likely to come to them, and then 
they did not even learn those, but kept 
their books open below the edge of the 
table, and read out the lines that fell to 
their share: That was cheating, and not 
only cheating the master, but their parents 
too, who sent them there to learn, and 
expected them to do it. 

From the smallest thing we do to the 
greatest, conscience is always our com- 
panion. We may shut our ears and deter- 
mine not to hear, or we may open wide our 
hearts and welcome it as our closest friend. 
We may shuffle and excuse ourselves ; 
we may say it is silly to be so particular ; 
but right remains right and wrong remains 
wrong. 

St. Paul says, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, do 
it heartily as to the Lord and not unto 
men.’ That is the whole secret; if we 
do everything ‘‘as to the Lord, and not 
unto men,’’ all deceit, or untruth, or lazi- 
ness, or shufiling will be impossible. An 
open heart, looking to God to know what 
He wishes us to do, ahd shows us to be 


IVI 


right, will guide us straight and make us 
strong to do all we do with all our might 
and all our heart. 

Do you know what ought means? It 
means that the thing we ought to do is the 
thing owing. To whom is it owing ? Why, 
to God. Then, if we do not do what we 
ought we do not give te God what is owing 
to Him. And if we did not give to a man 
what is owing to him we should be dis- 
honest. You know how bad we think it if 
workmen and tradespeople are not honest ; 
if they put bad work or bad materials in 
because ‘‘ no one will know ’’ who did it ; 
if the clothes you buy come undone 
because the machine stitching is not finished 
off ; if the fruit on the stalls looks so fine 
and fresh that you are tempted to buy it, 
and then the shopman sgoops up shabby 
fruit from behind, and leaves the good fruit 
where it is seen. When you pay your 
money you expect good things in exchange, 
and feel cheated if you gat what is bad, 
We heard lately in the war of the poor 
Russian soldiers having such bad boots 
supplied to them that they did not last 
more than one day, and then their feet 
were frozen and cut and they suffered 
dreadfully. Where were the consciences 
of traders who could have the cruelty to 
make such things and send them out for 
the soldiers ? 

When some Arctic explorers went out 
into the cold, dark regions to seek for 
another expedition which had gone before 
and not been heard of again, they came at 
last on an immense heap or ‘‘ cairn’’ 
made of tins of meat. As they looked at it 
the awful truth came to them that these 
were tins of provisions which the earlier 
expedition had taken with them to live 
upon, all of which on being opened were 
found to be quite bad and quite unfit to 
eat; and that the poor fellows who had 
got so far amongst the ice and snow and 
bitter cold, after enduring all other hard- 
ships, had died of starvation—all owing to 
the wicked tradespeople who had supplied 
them with bad meat. 

A gentleman kept a school with the help 
of his wife, and they had four children of 
their own. Some bad times came, and the 
school failed, and the father died, leaving 
many debts which he was unable to pay, 
and the people to whom he owed money 
were obliged to be content with only a 
part of what was owing. Usually this is 
supposed to be sufficient, and the relations 
are not required to do more than pay a 
share of what is left to each ‘‘ creditor.’’ 
But the wife brought up and taught her 
children herself, and taught the eldest 
boy that a truly honourable man would 
not be satisfied with that, and would try 
to pay every penny that was owing. The 
boy grew up, and got an appointment in 
South Africa, in connection with the gold 
mines; and he determined that he would 
save every penny that he could out of his 
earnings to pay the rest of his father’s 
debts. By much hard work and _ self- 
denial he was able just before last Christ- 
mas to pay off every one of those debts ; 
and when he received the receipts for the 
money he sent them all as a Christmas 
present to the mother who had taught him 
what was tru2 honesty and tru2 con- 
scientiousness. That story I read in the 
newspaper. 

GERTRUDE MARTINZAU. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL AT GENEVA, 


Ture two volumes, ‘ Liberal Religious 
Thought at the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century,’” and ‘Religion and Liberty,” 
published in London and Leiden respec- 
tively, remain as a permanent record 
of the first two meetings in 1901 and 
1903, of the International Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers. They are jof 
great interest and value, not only on 
account of the specific contributions to 
religious and theological thought con- 
tained in the papers and addresses there 
gathered together, but even more for 
their testimony to the unity of spirit 
amid diversities of race and language 
which pervaded those two remarkable 
assemblies: For those who had_ the 
happiness of being present at London 
in 1901, or at Amsterdam in 1903, these 
printed records are a reminder of delight- 
ful days of warm comradeship and of 
a deepening sense of the greatness of 
the cause to which liberal religious 
thinkers and workers in many lands are 
devoted: specially in the London 
meetings, we believe, perhaps from the 
freshness of the experience, there was a 
quickening spirit which deeply stirred the 
faith of many hearts and confirmed in 
them a larger hope for the coming days. 
In both gatherings the bonds of inter- 
national sympathy were more closely drawn, 
and inthecompanionship of distinguished 
representatives of the Liberal Protestants 
of France, Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
Jand, and other countries, and of our 
brethren of the Unitarian Churches of 
America and Hungary, we had the 
happiness of feeling that it was a time 
of mutual strengthening and encourage- 
ment; 

And now a third meeting is to be held 
this year, in the last four days of August, 
at Geneva. In the letter, which follows 
this article, from the Rev. W. Coprianp 
Bowie, one of our English representatives 
on the Committee of the Council, some 


he the lives of men, 


particulars are given as to the four days’ 
meetings, with promise of a fuller pro- 
gramme to come, and also as to the 
facilities offered for reaching Geneva. It 
will be seen that the cost need not be 
ereat, and we trust that it will be widely 
recognised by members of our churches 
throughout the country that here an 
opportunity is offered to them, not only 
of enjoying a holiday of unusual attrac- 
tiveness and the stimulus of such a great 
gathering with all its varied interests and 
pleasures, but also of helping to bear a 
testimony, and -by their presence to 
deepen the sense of world-wide fellowship 
in the Liberal Faith, devoted to the 
service of true enlightenment and a living 
religion adequate to the needs of the 
present day. 

Geneva is an admirable centre for such 
a gathering, easy of access from all parts 
of Europe, and with all the glories of 
Switzerland close at hand; and in itself a 
noble city, with great historical memories, 
dominated indeed by the personality of 
CaLvIN, and stained by the crime of the 
murder of Srrverus, but long since 
quickened by the energies of a freer 
spirit, and last year marked by the 
significant endeavour, in the erection of 
the “expiatory’? monument to SERVETUS, 
to testify to the dominance of that new 
spirit in those who still acknowledge them- 
selves in their religious life the sons of 
Carvin, Several of the Swiss cantons are 
strongholds of liberal religion, and they 
will doubtless be largely represented in 
Geneva. &{ In South Germany liberalism 
has had freer scope than in other parts of 
the Empire, and we trust that its strength 
will be manifested by a notable contin- 
gent, representing its genial brotherly 
spirit and earnest religious life. For 
the Liberal Protestants of France 
the attractions of Geneva should prove 
even stronger,. and we hope that in 
this third meeting of the Council there 
will be an ampler blending of nationalities 
than either at Amsterdam or London: 
America, we have reason to hope, will 
again be well represented ; indeed, that is 
already secured by the appointment of Dr. 
M. J. SavAGE as preacher of the English 
sermon, and we certainly shall not grudge 
our American brethren the honour, but 
rejoice to feel that Dr. Savace will speak 
for us as for them. Then for our 
kindred in the faith in Holland and Den- 
mark, we must hope that, as for England, 
the added attraction of a holiday among 
the mountains of Switzerland may help to 
overcome the difficulty of the great dis- 
tance, and we shall have the happiness of 
meeting again, as two years ago, to draw 
still more closely the bonds of our friend- 
ship, and make our comnion contribution 
towards the strengthening of the Faith of 
Freedom and its effective spiritual power 
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TRE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
LIBERAL RELIGIOUS THINKERS 
AND WORKERS, 


MEETINGS AT GENEVA, 28TH, 297TH, 30TH, 
3lst Aucust, 1905. 


Sr1r,—T wo years ago a large number of 
Unitarians from this country attended 
the delightful and inspiring meetings of 
the International Council in Holland. 
This year the meetings will be held in 
Switzerland. It is bighly significant that 
such a gathering should be held in the 
ancient city of Calvin, and the. local 
committee rely on the presence of a large 
and representative gathering from every 
country in Europe. 

I have pleasure in forwarding you par- 
ticulars of the meetings, in the hope 
that they may interest some of your 
readers and induce them to attend: Many 
congregations, with a little enthusiasm 
and effort, might undertake to pay, or 
make a contribution towards, the expenses 
of the minister; and if he were accom- 
panied by one or more of the congrega- 
tion, all the bétter. There will be no 
difficulty in providing accommodation for 
a large party, if early intimation be given. 

Provided not less than 30 people travel 
together on the outward journey, a 
second-class ticket from London, by New- 
haven, Dieppe, and Paris, to Geneva and 
back, available for 25 days, can be 
obtained at Essex Hall for £3 10s. 6d.; 
by Dover, Calais, and Paristo Geneva and 
back for £3 19s. 6d. The tickets are avail- 
able by both day and night service. The 
members of the party can return individu- 
ally any time they like, within 25 days, 
with the privilege of stopping at the 
principal stations en route: 

An ‘Accommodation Committee’? has 
been formed at Geneva, and those who 
possess Membership Tickets will be able 
to obtain bedroom, with attendance aud 
three meals, at pensions for an inclusive 
charge of 4s. to 6s. aday. Accommoda- 
tion at hotels will cost from 7s. 6d. to 10s: 
a day. 

Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son will pro- 
vide tickets from London to Geneva and. 
back, including board and lodging there 
for a week, for £5 5s.; or, including 
dinner at Paris on the way, and hotel 
accommodation at Geneva, for £6 6s. 
These tickets are also available for 25 
days. 


PROGRAMME OF PROCEEDINGS AT GENEVA? 
A detailed Programme will be issued later. 


On Monday evening, August 28, the pro- 
ceedings of the International Council will 
begin with a sermon in French: Then 
will follow a Reception to Foreign 
Delegates. 

On Tuesday, August 29, at 10 a.m. 
the President will “deliver an address, 


then will follow reports and papers. 


After luncheon, there will be open con- 
ference and discussion on the papers. In 
the evening, from 5 p.m. to 9 p.m.; there 
will be a picnic on the Lake of Geneva: 
On Wednesday, August 30, at 10 a.m., 
there will be a sermon in German, fol- 
lowed by the reading of papers, dealing 
with the theoretical side of religion, with 
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conference and discussion after luncheon. 
In the evening there will be a conversa- 
zione. 
' On Thursday, August 31, at 10 a.m., 
there will be a sermon in English by the 
Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D., of New York, 
followed by the reading of papers dealing 
with the practical side of religion: In 
the afternoon, there will be an organ 
recital in the Cathedral of St. Pierre. In 
the evening there will be a banquet. 
French, German, and English will be 
spoken at the meetings. Papers are not 
to exceed twenty-five minutes; speeches 
are limited to tea minutes. The heads of 
the papers will be printed in all three 
languages, and distributed among the 
audience. 
; Membership Tickets. 


The price of the Membership Ticket is 
16s. (twenty francs). It entitlesthe holder 
to attend all the meetings, the pic-nic on 
the Lake, the Conversazione, the Banquet, 
and also to a copy of the published report 
of the proceedings. Wives or relatives 
accompanying members can procure a 
ticket for 8s. (ten francs), which will 
entitle the holder to the same advantages, 
with the exception of the copy of the 
report. 


Dates of Departure from London. 


Provided that not less than 30 tickets 
are, in each case, purchased beforehand, 
the first party will leave London on 
Friday, Aug. 11; the second party on 
Friday, Aug. 18; the third party on 
Friday, Aug. 25. Those who travel by 
the first party will have two weeks’ 
holiday in Switzerland before the meet- 
ings; those by the second, one: week 
before and one week after; those by 
the third will be in good time for the 
meetings, with two weeks’ holiday after- 
wards if they wsh. Chamonix is easily 
reached from Geneva; so are many other 
places of great interest and beauty. 
Pension and hotel charges for a week 
at other places will be much the same 
as at Geneva, but people will be left to 
make their own arrangements. 

It is hoped that quite a large number 
of delegates and their friends will attend 
the meetings at Geneva from all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. It will 
facilitate the work of preparation if ap- 
plications for tickets are made at an 
early date.— Yours, &c., 

; _ W. Copetann Bowtrs. 

Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Norutne is so weakening as repression, 
or enforced idleness, which soon becomes 
willing idleness. The child’s power can 
only be developed by use. Discretion 
and skill are learned through the blunders 
of practice. Do we not learn to talk by 
stammering, and to walk by stumbling ? 
When the little one first begins to reach 
out and grasp, and cry for something, it 
is an inspired impulse to activity. Tnen 
comes the mother’s opportunity to 
encourage independence, by letting the 
child help itself as fast and as far as it 
can do so with safety: If, at the same 
time, the affections are wakened and 
warmed, the little hand that is now 
reached out to take will soon be reached 
out to give-—Charles G. Ames; 


JESUS SAITH.?* 
VIII.--Tuz Sovut’s Srir-KNowLEepGs: 


Jesus saith, The Kingdom of God is 
within you; and whosoever shall know 
himself shall find it. Strive therefore to 
know yourselves, and ye shall be aware 
that ye are sons of the Father. 


Onty the first clause of this saying is 
familiar to the reader of the Gospels ; 
only this first clause has the un- 
mistakable ring of the authentic utter- 
ances of Christ: the rest sounds like the 
deduction drawn by a Hellenic or 
Hellenised disciple from the Master’s 
own words—a Greek ‘‘scholium’” upon 
an Aramaic aphorism. As such it is far 
from valueless ; indeed, it may help us to 
look with a renewed interest and desire 
to understand at some of the deepest 
words ever spoken by Christ, words with 
whose sound some of us may perhaps 
have become too familiarised to try and 
attach any meaning to them: 

In insisting upon the inwardness of the 
Kingdom, Jesus rebuked the whole 
tendency in men to look for help, im- 
provement, salvation, to external con- 
ditions. Ever, instead of exerting them- 
selves to advance the kingdom, people 
lounge, figuratively, at street corners, 
waiting for the consummation to take 
place which will transform the earth and 
bring in the reign of universal happiness. 
Societies and individuals are alike in this, 
prone to make the expression of pious 
hopes for a desired consummation do 
duty for the effort that would bring it to 
pass. But God’s Providence is no cheap 
substitute for man’s improvidence; the 
kingdom of heaven, the mainspring of 
every reform, every conquest over sin, is 
within us; its coming is not a celestial 
coup de thédtre, but is enacted in hushed 
solemnity on a viewless stage, the 
mystery of a spiritual birth. 

The contrary opinion has its root ever 
in man’s low estimate of man, as Christ’s 
paradox expresses most daringly his 
wonderful belief in man. Was it credible 
that the kingdom of God should be within 
humanity as he knew it—commonplace, 
fickle, unheroic, undeveloped spiritually 
and morally? Jesus was fully aware of 
the manifold frailties and imperfections 
of human nature; nevertheless, he dis- 
cerned—and therein lies his glory—behind 
and above the poor and sordid actual in 
man his heavenward potentialities, and 
by affirming his belief in them he en- 
courages us, too, to believe in our own 
powers and our own destiny. He saw 
that, unless in the hearts of men, it was 
useless to look for the Divine event at all, 
because the Divine Idea has ever to in- 
carnate itself in human forms in order to 
become operative, mighty to save and 
transform. ‘To tell sinful, ‘fallen’? men 
that the kingdom of God is within them 
is to supply them with the most powerful 
stimulus and help to rise again. 

To discover, the kingdom then, we must 
look into and know ourselves ; but such 
self-knowledge is difficult of attainment. 
On no subject, to put it quite plainly, are 
we so liable to ‘error as this one, lacking 
as we do not only true perspective, but 
too often the very intention of imparti- 
ality. Think of all the circumstances 
that combine to vitiate, to. deflect, to 


confuse our judgment—how frequently 
our perception of the truth is obscured by 
self-interest—with what ingenuity we all 
weave and embroider fair-coloured excuses 
to drape the ugliness of our transgressions 
withal, and hide them even from our own 
eyes. Think but of the fund of self- 
deception there is in human nature, of 
the deadly because unconscious adroitness 
with which we pose to ourselves, idealise 
our motives, glorify our passions, turn the 
best side of our actions towards our own 
gaze even more than towards the world’s; 
What adepts we are at the trick of moral 
self-rehabilitation, which Nietzsche, the 
bitter cynic, exposes thus: “‘Ihave done 
that,’ says my memory. ‘I cannot have 
done that,’ says my pride, and remains 
inexorable. In the end—my memory 
gives in.” Would we know, dare we face, 
the truth about ourselves ? 

All true knowledge of our actual selves 
begins in conviction of sin; nor, until we 
have taken this first step, can we hope to 
proceed any farther. If we would know 
ourselves for sinners, let us measure our- 
selves against Christ: how have we not 
reversed his rule, set aside his example, 
sought our life, shunned making sacri- 
fices, shown ourselves bold and defiant 
towards God, fearful and _ subservient 
towards man! Such self-knowledge can- 
not but be painful; but the pain endured 
is a guarantee of life, for dead things do 
notfeel. We could not know that we 
have strayed but for the knowledge that 
there is a true Way; we could not feel 
grievously aware of the distance separa- 
ting us from the Kingdom of God had we 
not some inextinguishable glimmer of that 
kingdom still within our souls; we could 
not feel condemned by the comparison of 
our errancy with Christ’s holiness, but 
for the invincible intuition that we are of 
the same nature as he, and that where he 
led we can follow. And thus the same 
self-knowledge which struck us such deep 
wounds is that which causes them to be 
healed—nay, they were struck for our 
healing; the Christ by whose side we 
shrank abashed within ourselves, in the 
consciousness of sin, is the same Christ 
who enables us to rive its fetters and 
tread them under foot. The kingdom is 
not to be found until we acknowledge that 
we have failed to seek it: the true seek- 
ing and the}true finding, let us be once 
more assured, are all one; 

‘Seek, therefore, to know yoursclves, 
and ye shall be aware that ye are sons of 
the Father.’ This is the last and highest 
step in self-knowledge: as we could not 
sorrow over our imperfections, were it not 
for the ‘‘type of perfect in the mind”’ ; 
as we could not feel exiles in the realms 
of sense, did we not carry within ourselves 
the conviction that by rights we belonged 
to a spiritual dominion ; so we could not, 
left to ourselves, feel so orphaned on 
earth, but from a quenchless yearning 
after a Father in Heaven. With every 
step upwards, with every prompting of 
our baser nature successfully resisted, with 
every approximation towards the stature 
of Christ, that yearning deepens into 
assurance, and we know ourselves, not 
unrelated atoms, but.sons of a Father, dear 
to Him, the objects of His everlasting 
care, partakers of Hisnature. Such know- 
ledge is the Kingdom, here and now; 
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appeared in a man unconnected with | moral fibre of the nation’s soul. 


Jesus saith: “O spirits that wander, 
spirits that pine, spirits in prison, would 
you be delivered, would you find the 
kingdom? Seek, then, within yourselves 
—let me make you know yourselves 
for what you are, and what you may be. 
And fear not Jest the consciousness of sin 
smite you with the sharpness of death; 
for yours shall also be the victory over sin 
and death—the victory I myself have 
fought—the victory of true self-knowledge. 
Lt your Joins be girded about, therefore, 
and grasp your staff, and fo'low me, that 
where J am, ye may be also ; for verily, I 
say unto you that as many as recelve me, 
to them give J the power to become sons 
of God,’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITROUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panicd by the name and address of the snder. | 


THE REViVAL IN WALES. 

Sir,—May I venture a word of very 
gentle criticism upon the interesting 
article, “‘ Do Unitarians Need a Revival ? ”’ 
by the Rev. Jenkyn Thomas, which ap- 
pears in Tue InqurreEr of the 11th inst. 
That we do need it is beyond a 
question, but to be of permanent value 
it must -be one which keeps within the 
lines of wholesome and rational religion, 
not one which arises out of superstition 
and mental infirmity. There is surely 
something of the nature of a fallacy in the 
contention that because, in this particu- 
lar instance, the excitement consequent 
on what I ventured to call religious 
hysteria has taken a harmless and even 
beneficial direction, the condition itself 
is to be regarded as desirab'e. The 
direction which an emotion of this kind 
will take is largely influenced by the 
general state of feeling in the community 
amidst which it arises. Our morality has 
become so far civilised as to direct the 
emotion referred to towards such 
elementary duties as those described in 
the artic’e. But there have been times 
when it was not so. The excitement 
awakened during the ora of the Crusades 
appears to have been the result of as 
genuine a Revival as this in Wales, but 
it led to a cruel waste of human life. The 
self-inflicted sufferings of the Flage’lants 
and others arose from a similar source, 
and the victims pleaded that they were 
“moved by the Spirit” as honestly as 
the followers of Mr. Evan Roberts. 

The dangerous character of the emotion 
roused by religious hysteria lies just in 
this, that it may take almost any direc- 
tion and prompt its subjects to almost 
any sort of deed. 

While, therefore, it is matter of rejoicing 
that in this particular instance of the 
Welsh Revival it has taken a salutary 
course, that by no means proves the 
wholesomeness of its origin. When we 
hear that a man is under the control of 
such hallucinations as those which the 
newspapers ascr.be to Mr. Evan Roberts; 
when we are told of these strange s'lences, 
the coming of signs and all the rest, we 
are manifestly in the region of the cata- 
feptic visionary. If similar symptoms 
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religion we should at once attribute them 
to mental disease. 

It is to this aspect of the Welsh Revival, 
and to this alone, that the word “ un- 
wholesome’’ was applied, and _ the 
events of the last few weeks make it less 
possible than ever to withdraw or modify 
the term, GrorRGE CRITCHLEY. 

Lee, S.H. 


DR. CHANNING ON FREE TRADE. 


Sir,—Tae moral and religious aspects 
of Free Trade are matters of much graver 
and far-reaching importance than any 
question of material profit or loss which 
it involves. Your publication of the very 
admirable discourse on the subject, 
delivered by the Rev. H. I. Fripp, clearly 
indicates your ‘recognition of this fact. 
You and he alike perceive the imperative 
need of the relations of nations being 
conducted in accordance with Christian 
principles and precepts. 

Mr. Fripp’s luminous utterance leaves 
nothing to be desired.. Wherever selfism 
holds sway, whether in the affairs of 
nations or of individuals, it 1s sure sooner 
or later, to defeat its own base ends. 
Mr. Fripp rightly points out that if there 
is poverty and misery in Hngland to-day, 
it is not the result of Free Trade. But 
for Free Trade it would be far greater 
than it is. It is mainly due to a variety 
of causes which he enumerates. Fore- 
most among these causes he justly plices 
the conditions under which land is held 
in this country, an inher‘tance from feudal 
times which the ingrained conservatism 
of the English national. character stupidly 
perpetuates into the changed conditions 
of modern society, as it perpetuates the 
absurdity of a hereditary chamber of 
legislature. When shall we as a people 
awake to a perception of the fact that 
our land Jaws are practically a blight upon 
our civilisation, an arrest of moral as well 
as material progress ? 

The statesmanship of Cobden and 
Bright was essentially religious statesman- 
ship and the statesmanship of common 
sense. So far from the principles and 
policy which they advocated having be- 
come in any sense efiete, there was never 
greater need than there is to-day of their 
practical adoption. Their aims were not 
confined to securing for the nation those 
economical advantages which Free Trade 
has brought with it. They sought to 
permeate every sphere of political action 
with the Christian spirit through and 
through: They had their limitations of 
foresight, as we all have, but they had 
more than an ordinary share of political 
wisdom, Since their day we have fallen 
upon evil times, which they could never 
have anticipated. We have beheld during 
the last few decades a miserable decadence 
in the moral tone of the national life, 
which every high-minded man among us 
views with sorrow, and with something like 
shame. Various causes, which space will 
not permit me to enumerate, have brought 
about this state of things. Unquestion- 
ably one of these causes’ has been the 
material prosperity which we have gained 
by Free Trade. There has been a shadow 
side to the gain. There has been a growth 
of wealth and luxury, a wide spread of 
the spirit of hedonism, a relaxing of the 
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people we think less robustly, we have 
lower ideals, we have less polities] and 
moral earnestness than we had fifty years 
ago. But moral progress, like the ocean 
tides, has its flow and ebb. Just now 
this nation of ours, and others as well, 
are in an ebb: 

At such a time it were surely well if 
there resounded from the Christian pulpits 
of this country and America, with fitting 
enforcement, the following noble language 
of Dr. Channing :—“ Free Trade,’ said 
that enlightened and saintly minister of 
the Gospel, “is the plain duty and plain 
interest of the human race. To level all 
barriers to free exchange; to cut up the 
system of restriction, root and branch; 
to open every port on earth to every 
product ; this is the office of enlightened 
humanity. To this a free nation should 
especially pledge itself. Freedom of the 
seas; freedom of harbours; an intercourse 
of nations free as the winds. Thisisnot a 
dream of ph'lanthropists. We are tend- 
ing ‘towards it, and 
Under a wiser and more Christian civili- 
sation we shall look back on present re- 
strictions as we do on the swaddling 
bands by which in darker times the human. 
body was compressed.’? Who does not 
say Amen to this ? 

The regeneration of human society will 
never be ful'y accomplished till the same 
Christian virtues and graces which ennoble 
individual character become the charac- 
teristics of national and international 
policy all the world over, 

SamMueL CHARLESWORTH. 
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A KEY TO THE EDUCATIONAL 
DEADLOCK: 


Sir,— Tue deadlock in national educa- 
tion is the religious difficulty, in connection 
with which important sections of the com- 
munity insist upon opposite modes of 
action as a matter of principle. One or 
the other section is, no doubt, making an | 
unwartrantable claim, but both are con- 
vinced that it is the other. 

Broad and simple religious teaching, 
emphasising that in which there is the 
most general agreement, and avoiding 
as far as possible the poiats of difference, 
though not entirely satisfactory to anyone, 
would appear to be an admissible com- 
promise between different forms of reli- 
gious belief. It would not meet the case 
of those who are opposed to all alike, 
though they would perhaps generally be 
williog to submit to it. But it encounters 
the irreconcilable opposition of Anglicans 
and Roman Catholics. Fer such ignoring 
of what are to them essential doctrines they 
regard as tantamount to denial, if not of 
the doctrines, yet at least of the necessity 
for believing them. It affords no peaceable 
and permanent solution of the difficulty; 
It is no key to the deadlock. 

Neither does secular education, banish- 
ing religion entirely from public elemen- 
tary schools, entirely avoid the difficulty. 
It does, indeed, relieve the State from all 
interference in the strife of creeds and 
denominations, and so preserve its neu- 
trality, and must be resorted to if no 
agreement can be attained, But it is a 
hammer for breaking the deadlock, not a 


"key for opening it. It would not only be 
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denounced, in the battle of Shibboleths, as 
Godless Education ; it would be regarded 


by important sections of the community | 


with genuine and intense aversion. That 
is a fact of which account must be taken. 
And there is the further consideration that 

itis not adjusted to the gencral state of 
public opinion, so far as appears from the 
elections and the practice of School Boards. 
- But there is yet another possible 
alternative, a key to the deadlock, if only 
it fits the wards; which is right in 
principle, and might be generally accept- 
able, or at Jeast tolerable, in practice. 
That is, that the State and the sub- 
ordinate educational authorities should be 
entirely neutral in the matter of religious 
teaching; neither prescribing anything, 
nor proscribing, but leaving the matter 
entirely to those who bave a direct and 
personal interest in it, and only interfering 
to prevent hardship or inju tice. 

And who are the persons directly and 
personally interested? Not the denomina- 
tions, and not the subscribers to, the 
schools. Their money gives them no 
right to impose their beliefs on the 
children of the poor, or to subject publicly 
paid teachers to their tests. A State- 
controlled market for the purchase and 
sale of consciences is a spititual abom- 
ination. 

There remain two classes of persons—the 
parents and the teachers. The parents 
have a tight to an absolute negative 
voice, that their children shall not be 
taught doctrines to which they object in 
schools to which they are legally obliged 
to send them. That right is a'lowed to 
them by the Conscience Clause ; but they 
seldom venture or, perhaps, care, to assert 
it against the school managers. Their 
position also appears commonly to be 
that they desire, really though not very 
strongly, that their children shall have 
some religious training, but do not so 
much care what it is. The claim of the 
parents is only negative. They have no 
right to prescribe what religious teaching, 
if any, shall be given by the teachers, who 
may be Catholics or Unitarians, Jews or 
Agnostics. 

Then there are the teachers, whose 
interest in the matter is almost univers- 
ally ignored. Yet they alone have any 
positive right in the matter—the right, 
subject to the consent of the parents, to 
impart to the children under their care the 
principles, ethical or religious, which make 
the strength and sacredness of their own 
lives. It is no business of the State to 
forbid them. Such prohibition wou!'d be 
imposing upon them an ignominiozs con- 
dition ; though not so bad as dictating to 
them what they are to do in the sphere of 
the things of the spirit, of which sincerity, 
freedom, and spontaneity are the vital 
breath: 

Asa matter of principle that appears, 
me judice, to be the key to the educational 
deadlock. No church and no individual 
would be wronged. No one could object 
on grounds of public principle in a matter 
of private and voluntary action. The 
negative voice of the parents would be 
practically secured ; for they would have 
no fear of the teacher, especially when 
supported by the public authority, whose 

only duty would be to maintain the 
rights of individual parents, and to pro- 
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general objection. 

A suggestion to place the question of 
religion in elementary schools on a foun- 
dation entirely different from that on 
which all existing systems are based, will 
naturally appear impracticable. But the 
right principle has a way of working best. 
And what course is more likely to lead 
to satisfactory results than to leave the 
matter to those who are immediately and 
personally concerned? It would at least 
have two good results: It would cut th- 
ground from under the present izreconcile 
able conflicts; and it would secure that 
all religious teacling should Le living, 
sincere, and free. 

There may be insuperable difficulties in 
practice. But if the principle is right it 
is worth considering, and the difficulties 
might prove to be only chained lions. I 
would rather leave them to be suggested 
by others; but there are two which 
are £o obvious that they must be noticed 
even in propounding the scheme. Many 
teachers might not care to give any 
reigious teaching, because they had no 
living interest in it. In that case there 
isnothing better than that they should 
refrain from the attempt to impart what 
they do not possess. That is an advantage, 
not an objection. 

A graver difficulty arises in connec- 
tion with teachers who belong to churches 
which are subject to sacerdotal authority 
and control. Pressure might be brought 
to bear upon them which would not 
leave them free agents. But they would 
at least have all the liberty they cared 
to exercise. Their position would not 
depend upon their submission to clerical 
contro). And if they were induced to 
abuse their trust by propagandism, against 
the wishes of the parents, it would be 
the duty of the education authorities 
to restrain them: and the parents would 
easily be able to enforce their objection. 

Tt has to be remembered that, under 
existing coaditions, no scheme can be 
universally satisfactory. And the best 
is that which leaves least valid ground 
for objection; and which most avoids 
friction, and the interference of con- 
tending sects in the national work of 
education, and at the same time satisfies 
the legitimate desires of those who alone 
are directly or personally concerned with 
the question of religious teaching in 
public elementary school:. 

C. D. BapLann. 


We hear it caid that time will stanch 
the wounds and heal the sicknesses of our 
hearts, But time is nothing of itself. It 
never healed a buby’s finger of its slightest 
hurt. But it is full of healing things, of 
cooling draughts for fevered hearts and 
brains, of balsams for our aches and 
miseries, of poppy and mandragora to 
medicine us to that sweet sleep which we 
owed yesterday, and of more drastic 
remedies to c eanse us of our shame and 
sin. It is full of nature, it is full of 
humanity, itis full of the divine benefi- 
cence, the eternal goodness, new every 
morning, fresh every evening, and minister- 
ing with unfailing bounty to our bodies 
and our minds; to our hearts, our con- 
sciences, our souls.—J. W. Chadwick, 


UNITARIAN MISSION. 


Tue 41st annual meeting was held 
at Park-lane, on Wednesday, the 8.h 
inst, Divine service was held in the 
chapel at 3 p.m., conducted by the Rev. 
J. M. Whiteman, of Burnley. Tue 
preacher was the Rev. J, ©. Odgers, of 
Liverpool, who preached from the words: 
“The hour cometh, and now is, when 
the true worshippezs shall worship the 
Father in spirit and intruth.” After the 
service the business meeting was held. 
The officers for the ensuing year were 
elected . as follows:—President, Mr. W. 
W. Hadley ; treasurer, Mr. D. Healey; 
auditor, Mr. J. Caadderton: chairman of 
committee, Mr. T. Harwood; vice-chair- 
man, the Rev. J. J. Wright; secretaries, 
the Revs. R. T. Herford and J. Moore. 

A pathetic incident in the proceedings 
was a reference to the sudden death of 
the chapel keeper, who had been killed 
that morning down the mine. 
suggestion of the Rev. R. T. Herford, 
a spontaneous collection was 
the immediate benefit of the orphans, 
amounting to £6 ls, 3d. 

After tea a public mecting was held in 
the school. The chairwas taken at 6 p.m. 
by the retiring President, Mr. W. Britton, 
supported by the Revs. J. C. Odgers, 
J J. Wright, R. Travers Herford, H. D. 
Roberts (Liverpool District Association), 
J. A, Pearson (Manchester District Associa- 
tion), KE. D. Priestley Evans, J. Moore, and 
J. H. Stead. 

The Caarrman, in a brief speech, gave 
a hearty welcome to the Mission on this 
its first visit to Park-lane. He explained 
that want of accommodation had been the 
reason why the Mission bad not been 
invited before, but that now they had new 
schools they gladly welcomed the Mission 


and the representatives of kindred associa- 


tions. It did a great deal of good to 
come into contact with those from other 
centres, and he had no doubt that the 
members of Park-lane Chapel would be 
stimulated by the visit paid them on this 
occasion. 

The Rev. J. C. Opgers, in a st rring 
speech on some lessons to be drawn from 
the Welsh Revival, pointed out (1) that 
it is undoubtedly a movement of the 
Spirit. He spoke of its power for good 


upon the life and character of those who: 


came under its influence. (2) It is charac- 
terised by an almost entire absence of 
dogmatic theology. The great object 
seems to be not the enforcement of any 
creed, so much as it js-the practical reform 
of the life. And (3) one of its most 
remarkable features is its influence upon 
young peop'e; which suggests the im- 
portance of our trying to interest more 
deeply the younger ones amongst us, and 
making them feel that they really belong 
to a living Church, and that they are 
wanted to help in the work we have 
to do. 

The Rev. E. D. Prizstitry Evans 
spoke of having more enthusiasm in our 
work. He emphasised the “five points: 
of Unitarianism ’’: (1) The Fatherhood of 
God; (2) The brotherhood of man; (3) 
The leadership of Jesus ; (4) Regeneration 
by character—or sanctification ; (5) Pro- 
gressive life, onwards and upwards. . * 


On the. 
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The Rev: H. D. Ropers, with a 
masterly combination of sarcasm, humour, 
and pathos, referred to different types of 
Unitarians. He then spoke of comprehen- 
sion as being something more than breadth, 
it includes depth as well. This led him to 
speak more particularly of the late R. A. 
Armstrong, who was a most truly 
scholarly man, having the broadest sympa- 
thies, combined with accurate scholarship, 
that made him an ideal minister of our 
free faith. From such an one we get a 
truer conception of the work we have to 
do. Evenitf there were no such thing as 
Trinitarianism at all, we have a Gospel to 
preach—the Gospel of a pure and conse- 
crated life. 

The Rev. J. A. Pearson spoke with a 
good deal of humour on the special work 
of the N. E. Lancs. Mission as set forth in 
its printed report. The eight Mission 
stations are maintained mainly by sub- 
scriptions and collections at the 28 chapels 
which are within the area of the Mission. 
He did not speak as a business man, but 
only as minister; still, he did not know 
of any other association that did so much 
work at such a small expense. He hoped 
the friends of the Mission would rally to 
its support, and not only pay off the 
amount owing to the treasurer, but place 
the Mission funds in a sat‘sfactory con- 
dition. 

The meeting was concluded by the sing- 
ing of a hymn, and the benediction. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


HASTERN COUNTIES. 


Tur churches in the Hastern counties 
have been busy each in its own way during 
the last few months, and little united work 
has been possible. In previous years we 
have generally had similar courses of 
sermons delivered in four of our churches 
at the same time, and the ministers have 
prepared special discourses with more 
than their own congregations in view. 
For instance, the Executive has arranged 
courses of sermons on the principles of 
Unitarianism. One minister was asked 
to deal with the Bible, another with Salva- 
tion; another with the Incarnation. 
This winter the ministers have kept almost 
entirely to their own pulpits, but have 
nevertheless made special efforts. 

Mr. Newell continues his missionary 
zeal in the villages of Bedfield and Fram- 
lingham. At Bedfield he is opposed by a 
new and local sect which has no distine- 
tive name, but which is none the lesg 
narrow onthat account. At Braintree Mr. 
Fuller secures more and more outside 
recognition, and has been called upon 
more than once to be chief speaker at 
meetings on the Education Question and 
on Gambling—a vice which unfortunately 
is becoming as common in the country 
as in the town. Mr. Lawson has re- 
signed the pulpit at Diss, having preached 
his farewell sermon on the last Sunday 
in February, and is now engaged in non- 
ministerial work. The congregation is 
small; only one service is held on the 
Sunday, and the scope is not very great. 
It is to be hoped that one of our older 


man with no special work would simply 
rust at Diss. 

Mr. Rump performs the duties of a vil- 
lage pastor at Hapton with great faith- 
fulness and tact, and has formed societies 
which are helpful, especially in driving 
away the tedium of village life. At Yar- 
mouth the Rev. John Birks has started 
institutions which have united the con- 
gregation, and an encouraging annual 
report has just been presented. The 
Ladies’ Society is organising a bazaar 
for April 6. Steady progress has been 
made, and the congregation has gradually 
been lifted out of the state of hopeless- 
ness into which it sank during the long 
vacancy which preceded Mr. Birks’s settle- 
ment; 

At Ipswich Mr. Tavener is still making 
the steady headway which has distin- 
guished his ministry there. Several new 
members have been added to the con- 
gregation. His work has been seriously 
interrupted by the very painful illness 
of his devoted wife. He will have the 
deepest sympathy of his many friends 
in this sad trial; they will know there is 
something heroic in Mr. Tavener which 
will carry him safely through it. 

I understand that money is still re- 
quired to complete the repairs of the 
ancient chapel at Long Sutton, where 
Mr. Pond has ministered for fifteen years. 

T fear much of this letter must be taken 
up with Norwich, because important 
events are just now connected with the 
Octagon. It is impossible to give any idea of 
our work. We are fast growing into an 
Institutional Church, with which already 
over a dozen societies are associated. And 
the Institutional Church is the church 
of the future. Modern life demands that 
personal interest shall be taken in people 
and especially in the young, and that the 
church shall not only give religious 
instruction on the Sunday, but religious 
direction on the week-day. The word 
‘* religious *’ must not be left out, and 
the greatest difficulty the heads of an 
Institutional “Church will have to meet 
will be to lead all to worship, and to see 
that every week night has as its objective 
the Sunday services, to which every 
society shall bring strength, and from 
which it shall receive light. 

Three events must have special men- 
tion. First, we have had the privilege 
of hearing Mr. Carpenter’s lectures on 
‘* The Christ of the Creeds and of Expe- 
rience.’ They were not attended by the 
large numbers for which we hoped, espe- 
cially after the ecclesiastical interference 
of the Bishop and the Dean had aroused 
interest. This was chiefly due to the fact 
that afee was charged foradmission. The 
average attendance was 145, Those who 
were present thoroughly appreciated the 
lectures, and were charmed by Mr. Car- 
penter’s personality and scholarship; The 
same people were present throughout 
the whole course. Mr. Carpenter excelled 
in explaining in a simple and attractive 
manner the most knotty problems of 
theological controversy; On _ subjects 
which were difficult to expound, and which 
required the most careful suiting of word 
to idea, he spoke without references to 
notes, except for purposes of quotation, 


ministers, or one who has special study ! with readiness and ability. Those who 


to pursue, will be appointed: A young | 


heard the lectures are deeply grateful 


both to him and the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. The lectures have 
done great good. After long silence we 
have been heard outside our own building. 

Our need of Sunday-schools becomes 
more imperative. Recently I have had 
to form a minister’s class, to which fifty 
young people above the age of sixteen 
now belong. We have to meet in the 
chapel for want of space, and our Sunday- 
schools are now split into four sections: 
Add to this the inconvenience of our week- 
night meetings, when we have to consider 
not merely whether a night is suitable, 
but whether a room will be free. Owing 
to the strenuous efforts of Mrs. James 
Mottram, and the generosity of friends 
outside, we are now in a position to pur- 
chase the site, for which we have had to 
pay the Kcclesiastical Commissioners a 
high price. The conveyance of this is 
about to be made. £4,000 is now required 
to erect and furnish a building. It will 
be said that this is a large figure. So it 
is. Norwich people would be content 
with less, but then it is a memorial to Dr. 
Martineau. Is it to be worthy of him, or 
is it to be mean compared to those erected 
by other denominations to men of less than 
half his importance? The name should 
be honoured by the building; and those 
who reverence his memory and are proud 
of his connection with us should see that 
the memorial is a fitting one. But forgive 
me for preaching. No doubt they will. 
Bis dat qui cito dat, which is, being inter- 
preted, double your intended  subscrip- 
tions, and let us have them early. In 
1906 the Octagon will have stood just 
a century and a half. Can we not 
celebrate this event by opening our new 
building? Our young people, many of 
whom are engaged in factories, have raised 
£50 in less than two years by contri- 
buting one penny each weekly. 

Connected with this is the celebration 
of the Martineau Centenary on Good 
Friday, of which readers of the InqurrER 
have heard. We are hoping that Norwich 
generally will do honour to Dr. Martineau 
as the greatest of her sons, and there is 
some reason to believe she will. 

Commenting on an appeal for hospi- 
tality the Hastern Daily Press says :— 

‘*Mr. Gladstone was not alone in regard- 
ing James Martineau as ‘the greatest 
thinker of his age’; and if that descrip- 
tion may seem exaggerated as applied 
to any age that numbered amongst its 
great men, Ruskin and Carlyle and Brown- 
ing, let it be remembered that it is often 
the finer quality of thought that militates 
against the wider sort of popularity that 
many men of his time enjoyed by, com- 
parison with Martineau. Norwich will 
unite in doing honour to the memory of a 
great philosopher, whose influence upon 
the opinion—and, what is more than the 
opinion—the ethical temperament and 
the character—of the race has been one 
of. the great formative forces during the 
past century. It has been exercised more 
upon teachers and thinkers of the age, 
and through them indirectly upon general 
thought, than directly in the popular sense 
upon the general thought itseli—and has 
probably been all the more powerful for 
that reason, 
prophet has no honour in his own countrys 
And Norwich will do itself honour by 
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falsifying the proverb in celebrating the 
Martineau centenary in a way worthy 
of such an occasion.’” 

Norfolk is an ideal county fora holiday. 
No one could do better than spend his 
Easter vacation in the neighbourhood 
of Norwich, and attend the meetings on 
Good Friday and Haster Sunday. The 
members of the Octagon will do their 
utmost in the way of securing rooms for 
the visitors and of planning tours. The 
journey will be a pleasant pilgrimage for 
everyone who undertakes it. 

May I mention that I am preparing a 
lantern lecture on ‘‘ The Martineaus 
in Norwich,’® which, I hope, will give 
some idea of Dr. Martineau’s early sur- 
roundings, and the influences that were 
brought to bear upon him in his childhood. 
I shall be willing to deliver this lecture 
in any town provided my travelling 
expenses be paid, together with one 
guinea fee, or half-guinca where more can- 
not be afforded, the proceeds to be devoted 
to our Memorial Fund. 

ALFRED HALL: 
- 20, Mount Pleasant, Norwich. 


NEWS PROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
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Aberdeen.—Anniversary services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. C. A. Hall, of the New 
Church, Paisley, on Sunday last with large con- 
gregations. On Monday the annual sozree 
sf the congregation was held in the Trades 
Hall. There was a crowded attendance of 
members and friends. A remarkable evidence 
of catholic sympathy was given by clerical 
speakers representing different Christian sects 
Established Church, Congregational, Sweden- 
borgians, and Jewish. A programme of excel- 

~ lent vocal and instrumental music was pleasingly 
gone through. The congregation will occupy the 
Union Hall during the building of the new 
church, which is to be proceeded with in May. 
Special services are being arranged for, so as to 
make the’ most of the opportunity of a more 
public meeting place. 

Belfast Domestic Mission.—-On Sunday 
last sermons _in aid of the funds of this Mission 
were preached by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, of 
London, in the morning at the First Presby- 
terian Church, and in the evening at All Souls’ 
Church. There were good congregations. On 
Monday evening the annual meeting of sub- 
scribers and friends was held in the Central 
Hall, Rosemary-street. After tea the chair was 
taken by the Right Hon. Thomas Andrews, 
D.L. The attendance, in addition to a large 
number of ladies, included the Revs. Dr. Mellone, 
T. Dunkerley, J. A. Kelly, R. J. Orr, W. 
Weatherall, W. H. Drummond, D. Walmsley, A. 
Ashworth, G. J. Slipper, Richard Lyttle, W. G. 
Tarrant (London), Messrs. Herbert Darbishire, 
Robert Dickson, James M‘Williams, Hugh 
Erskine, James Davidson (Windsor), W. H. 
M‘Fadden, A. Duffin, LL.D., James Davidson 
(Knock), and Hugh Warnock. The Chairman 
said he had received a few days ago a draft 
report from Mr. Slipper. A more continuous 
stream of valuable work than had been done 
among the poor of Belfast by Mr. and Mrs. 
Slipper and their noble band of assistants he had 
never seen. It was beyond all praise. One of 
the fundamental rules of the association, and 
one which pleased him very much, was that 
there was to be no proselytising. Mr. and Mrs. 
Slipper attended first to the pour of their own 
Church, and then devoted themselves to those 
who were attached to no Church, and of the 
latter there were in Belfast unfortunately a 
large number. This rule worked satisfactorily, 
and no Church could find fault with them. Miss 
Charlotte Bruce, hon. sec., read the report of 
the committee, which gave a satisfactory account 
of the year’s work, dwelling on the great 
advantage of the improved Mission buildings, 


and new efforts which had been made, as in 
the girls’ club and the working men’s club. 
Mr. Robert Dickson, as treasurer, presented 
a gatisfactory account, and Mr. Slipper read 
his report, which was full of encouragement 
and brought out the essentially religious and 
helpful character of the work. The chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the report, spoke of the 
encouraging and the pathetic side of the work, and 
touching on what Mr. Slipper had said as to the 
number of mill hands who suffered from decline, 
he said that much improvement had been 
effected in the character of the mills. The Rev. 
D. Walmsley seconded the resolution, and said 
that never in his time had there been more 
devotion to that work, in honest loyalty to the 
intention of the founders. Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
in supporting the motion, said he recognised in 
the unity of their congregations in that good 
work a most beautiful feature of Christian 
endeavour, Whatever differences there might 
be of opinion, practice, habit, distance, there was 
one endeavour to help the poor people of Belfast 
in ‘a Christlike way, to touch their hearts, to 
help their outlook upon life, and bless them 
spiritually. Speaking of the health of workers 
in mills, Mr. Tarrant said it was a problem which 
confronted all honest and manly employers of 
labour. He would deprecate any tone of narrow, 
unsympathetic criticism of employers. He was 
glid to think there had arisen in the land so 
intelligent a body of employers, and that they 
were able and willing to co-operate with the law 
of the land. There were intelligent employers 
who had done their best to fulfil,and more than 
fulfil, the demands of the Jaw. They had made 
the amplest provision for the health of their 
employees; but many of their employees, 
through ignorance, indolence, carelessness, or 
recklessness, ran great risks, and often the blame 
was put upon the wrong shoulders. Employees 
should be made to understand that, after all, 
they had a great deal to do for themselves. 
The education of the whole man was the one 
hope they could have of uplifting the masses of 
the people. A great deal of evil that came into 
the home, a great deal of the crime and vice 
that desolated society, was to be laid to the charge 
of one vice—indulgence in intoxicating drink. 
There ought to be vastly more enthusiasm in 
the cause of total abstinence from that which, 
more than anything else, lay at the bottom of 
all the trouble in the land. The reports were 
adopted. The Rev. W. H. Drummond, in 
moving a resolution of sympathy with Mr. and 
Mrs. Slipper, and of interest in the work, paid a 
high tribute to their work, and Mr. A. D. 
Duffin seconded the resolution, which was 
cordially passed. The committee was selected, 
and a vote of thanks to the chair brought the 
meeting to a close. 


Birmingham: Hurst-street Mission. 
The sixty-fifth annual meeting was held on Mon- 
day, March 6, the chapel being crowded. The Lord 
Mayor (Mr. Councillor Berkley), who as President 
had promised to preside, was unfortunately pre- 
vented from doing so by a serious accidert which 
had occurred to the Lady Mayoress during the 
afternoon, and Sir Hallewell Rogers (the Deputy 
Lord Mayor), took his place, Lady Rogers also 
being present. He said it was impossible to be 
two years in office as Lord Mayor without coming 
into touch with the work done at that Mission 
by Mr. Clarke and his colleagues; and he 
thanked them on behalf of the city for the excel- 
lent and valuable work they were doing. The 
report of the committee showed that the 
ordinary expenses of the Mission during the year 
had amounted to £805, and the ordinary income 
to £797. Owing, therefore, to the successful 
efforts made last year to increase the subscrip- 
tions, the Mission was for the time being almost 
paying its way. There was still, however, an 
accumulated deficiency of £420, and an earnest 
appeal was made for help to place the finances 
on a really sound basis. The committee grate- 
fully acknowledged the receipt of legacies of 
£100 from the late Mr. Samuel Baker, £50 from 
the late Mrs. Baker, and £50 from the late Mrs, 
Best, and were pleased to record that a sum of 
£250 had been left by the late Dr. Frederick 
Ellis for the benefit of the Mission. The com- 
mittee, in conclusion, recorded their appreciation 
of the way in which Mr. Clarke discharged his 
duties as minister and missionary. The ex- 
haustive report presented by the missionary, Mr. 
W.. J. Clarke, gave particulars of a large amount 
of benevolent and religious work in connection 
with the Mission, including the work of the 
Police-aided Association for Clothing Destitute 
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Children, the Military Veterans Associa- 
tion, the Court and Alley Concerts’ As- 


sociation, and the Walliker Society. Lady 
Rogers moved the adoption of the reports 
and an expression of appreciation of the faithful 
labours of the missionary, Mr. W. J. Clarke, and 
congratulated him upon the completion of 
another year of successful work. The Rey. J. 
W. Austin seconded the motion, and, referring 
to that part of the missionary’s report dealing 
with the social problem, said he felt sure that if 
the churches of Christendom would only unite 
more on some simple basis of common work— 
in directions such as that Mission—the results 
at present attained could be multiplied over and 
and over again. The motion was carried unani- 
mously. On the motion of Mr. J. H. Forrester, 
seconded by Mr. G. Smith, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the officers and committees, the choir, 
Sunday-school teachers, and auditor for their 
services. Mr. Russell Jolly was elected hon. 
treasurer, Mr. E. Ellis Townley hon. secretary, 
and Mr. E. Warren Tyndall hon. auditor. Mr. 
William Cheshire moved, and Mr. Townley 
seconded, a vote of sympathy with the Lady 
Mayoress, and a request to the Lord Mayor to 
be president for the ensuing year. The motion 
was carried unanimously, as was also a vote of 
thanks to Sir Hallewell and Lady Rogers and 
Mr. J. H. Forrester for their attendance. 

Blackpool: South-Shore.—By the kind- 
ness of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, the Rev. J. E. Manning was the special 
preacher on Sunday, March 12. The morning 
sermon was, ‘‘What Unitarians believe about 
God,” and in the evening, ‘“‘The Mysteries of 
God and the Mysteries of the Theologians.” In the 
afternoon Mr. Manning delivered an address to 
the members of the Sunday-school. On Monday 
evening, March 13, he gave a lecture on ‘“‘ How 
the Doctrine of the Trinity came to be believed,” 
and after the lecture a short conference was 
held, which dealt with the general work of the 
church. At the close of the lecture a hearty 
vote of thanks was given to Mr. Manning and to 
the Association. 

Colne.—A course of four excellent lectures 
on “‘ Evolution and Religion”’ was concluded on 
Wednesday evening, by the Rev. H. V. Mills, of 
Kendal. The lectures were admirably illustrated 
by lime-light, many who had not previously 
entered the church building being present. 

Darlington. The services on Sunday, 
March 5, were conducted by the Rev. J. Wick- 
stead, and those on the 12th by the Rev. S. 
Perris. There were good attendances, especially 
last Sunday evening, when Mr. Perris took for 
his subject, ‘‘Unitarians and the Revival.” 
On Monday evening Mr. Perris delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘ Tolstoy: A Russian Prophet and 
His Message.” ‘The church was comfortably 
filled by an audience which included a large 
number of strangers. Mr. George Armstrong, 
editor of the Northern Echo, was in the chair, 
and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
lecturer. 


East Cheshire Christian Union.—In con- 
nection with the recent grand bazaar a soirée 
and re-union was held in the Memorial Hall, 
Manchester, on Friday, the 10th inst. The party 
was organised with the prime intention of 
publicly thanking the members of Manchester 
churches who assisted in the catering department, 
and the workers of the Provincial Assembly, 
London, and North Cheshire Sunday Schools 
stalls, for the splendid assistance they gave to 
the success of the effort. About 150 persons 
attended. The chair was taken by the Rev. 
Hugon S. Tayler, the newly-clected president of 
the Union. The thanks of the Union were 
conveyed by the Revs. B. C. Constable and 
W. C. Hall, who also referred to the courtesy of 
the Memorial Hall trustees, in granting the use 
of rooms for various purposes. Mr. Geo. W. 
Rayner Wood, whose services as a worker and 
opener were recognised, responded. He laid 
stress on the fact that the work of the bazaar 
had done much to bring friends of many con- 
gregations together in practical co-operation and 
sympathy. During the evening a pleasant surprise 
was provided in the presentation of water-colour 
sketches to Miss Jameson, the curator of the 
Hall, for her unfailing kindness at many bazaar 
and other meetings, and to the Rey. W. C. Hall 
and Mr. James Oliver, in recognition of their 
services as secretaries. A capital musical pro- 
gramme, under the direction of Mr. Ralph 
Kerfoot, was provided. 

Flagg.—The Rev. J. W. Bishop, of Man- 
chester, recently gave a lantern entertainment 
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at a tea-party given to the Bible-class, con- 
ducted by the Rev. G. Street, of Buxton, and 
last week he gave another lantern lecture on 
‘Picturesque Derbyshire,’ which was greatly 
appreciated. There were sixty present. The 
return to Buxton was through a blizzard of snow, 
wind, and rain. 

Heaton Moor (Farewell Meeting). 
social meeting was held in the church on Wed- 
nesday evening, March 8, on the invitation of 
Mr. Water Higginbottom, chairman of the 
congregation, and Mrs. Higginbottom, to bid 
farewell to the Rev. Priestley and Mrs. Prime, 
on their removal to Brighton. Cordial good 
wishes were expressed to them for their new 
work in the south. After Monday next Mr. 
Prime’s address will be 114, Stanford-avenue, 
Brighton. 

Horsham.—On Wednesday, March 8, the 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed gave a lecture in the Free 
Christian Church on ‘*‘ Wordsworth ;” and in the 


“previous week, in connection with the Museum 


Society, Mrs. C. A. Ginever gave a lantern 
lecture on “Life in the Balkan States.” The 
Rev. J. J. Marten presided. Both lectures were 
pretty fully reported in the West Sussex Times, 
and were much appreciated. 

London: Little Portland-street.—At the 
annual meeting of the congregation held on 
March 15, it was announced that the Rev. John 
Page Hopps, who has conducted the service at 
the chapel since the beginning of the year, had 
accepted the invitation of the congregation to 


become its minister for twelve months from 
March 31, 1905. 
Manchester: Pendleton.—The annual 


congregational business meeting was held in the 
Schoolroom on Saturday, March 11. Mr. Wigley, 
who presided, spoke of the increased attendances 
at the Church services, ard the improvement also 


in the Sunday-sehool, also of the splendid work. of 


the Rey. N. Anderton. He urged everyone to 
do all in their power to further the interests of 
the Church. At the close of the ordinary busi- 
ness, the meeting was addressed by the Rev. N. 
Anderton, and also by the Rev. Chas. Peach and 
kK. L. H. Thomas, on behatf of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary College. 

Mauchester: Urmston (Resignation).— 
Rev. H. Kelsey White has resigned the charge 
at Urmston, and will conclude his four years’ 
ministry there at the end of May. : 

Newbury.—On Wednesday evening, March 
1, Mr. F. S. Ross and the Rev. E. Turland 
gave a public reading in the Waterside Chapel 
of the Book of Job. Mr. Ross read the intro- 
duction and cenclusion and the connecting 
passages, while Mr. Turland read and declaimed 
the speeches themselves in a very striking 
manner, and at the conclusion spoke of the 
greatness of the Book of Job as literature. On 
the following Sunday evening Mr. Turland 
preached on the “ Revival of Religion.” Every 
true revival, he said, is justified by its practical 
fruits of sobriety, honesty, pure speech, and 
pure life. till, the presence of these practical 
fruits is no defence for the sickly or violent 
emotionalism, which is a peri! to human health 
and sanity, or for the belated dogmatism which 
is now outgrown and no longer believed or 
taught as formerly in any section of the great 
universal Church. The real power in the Albert 
Hall Mission was, in his view, the music as con- 
ducted by Mr. Alexander. Contrasting Dr. 
Torrey’s teaching and spirit with that of our 
Lord as traceable in the Gospel pages, he 
pleaded that the essence of good in all true 
revivals of religion and of life is found in 
Christ’s beautiful parable in which the penitent 
Prodigal “comes to himself,” rises, and goes to 
his Father, is met and received with love, and 
graciously welcomed home. 

Oldbury (Welcome Meeting).— On Sunday, 
March 5, Mr. W. G. Topping, who has recently 
been working at the North End Mission, 
Liverpool, entered on his duties as minister of 
the Unitarian Meeting House, in succession 
to the late Rey. H. McKean, and on the follow- 
ing ‘Tuesday evening a welcome and recognition 
meeting was held in the Free Schools. About 
a hundred and eighty were present, and after tea 
the chair was taken by Mr. Josiah Baker, and 
Councillor Groweott moved a resolution of very 
cordial welcome to Mr. Topping. ‘This was 
seconded by Mr. W. Morgan, and carried with 
great enthusiasm. Mr. Topping, in responding, 
said that he had hesitated before accepting that 
invitation to follow one who was so universally 
respected and honoured as the late Mr. McKean, 
but he hoped to be able to serve them as a 
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faithful minister and their comrade in good 
works. The. Rev. J. C. Street, of Shrewsbury, 
the Rev. J. L. Haigh, of Liverpool, who spoke 
of Mr. Topping’s work among the poor at the 
North End Mission, the Revs. A. Thompson, and 
J. Paxton, and others, joined in the welcome, 
and a vote of thanks to the chairman brought a 
very successful meeting to a close. 

Reading.—The Rey. R. H. U. Bloor has con- 
cluded a series of four special Sunday evening 
lectures, the subjects being “Jesus and the 
People,” “Jesus with His Friends,” ‘‘ Parables,” 
and ‘‘The Elements of Religion.’’ The course 
was well advertised, and a considerable number 
of strangers were attracted to the services. Mr. 
W. H. Shrubsole visited Reading on Friday week, 
and gave his illustrated lecture “‘{Among the 
Carpathians,” which was much appreciated. 

Scarborough.—The experiment of a four 
days’ mission at the Westborough Unitarian 
Church has been recently tried, and has proved 
entircly successful. Some time ago certain 
members of the church conceived the idea of a 
series of meetings for the deepening of the 
spiritual life, and at the same time making an 
endeavour to reach as many non-church goers 
as possible. The meetings included the usual 
services on Sunday, March 5, and special week- 
uight services on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, March 6, 7, and 8; the Rev. Dr. 
Warschauer, of Clifton, being the preacher in 
each case. The mission had been well 
advertised by large posters, and by the distribu- 
tion of about 6,000 handbills from door to door. 
The result was that on Sunday night the 
church was crowded, and at all the other 
services there were exceedingly good congrega- 
tions, including many strangers. ‘The aim of 
those who planned the mission was that it 
should be of an entirely non-controversial 
character, and in this they had the hearty 
sympathy and support of Dr. Warschauer, 
whose preaching was always on a high level of 
religious faith and reverence without dogma. The 
titles of his five addresses were:—‘“Spiritual 
Apathy,” ‘ Ibsen’s ‘ Brand’—The Tragedy of a 
Loveless Will,” ‘‘ Heaven and We,” “What are 
You Living For?” ‘‘Abba Father.” On 
Wednesday night Dr. Warschauer summed up 
the general idea and leading principle of the 
mission by saying that itsobject wasintended to 
be the confirming and strengthening of positive 
religion, of a faith which would appeal to men 
and women of this age, not because it is new, but 
because it is old, because it is essentia!ly 
Christianity, and it stands for what we all 
believe. He continued: ‘‘My object has been 
to make plain to all and sundry that religion is not 
and never can be just one particular part of 
your lives which you can either include or ex- 
clude, but that it is the essence of our lives, and 
without it our life becomes unspeakably poorer, 
meaner, less worthy. Religion should fill all 
life, and all life should be co-terminous with 
religion. We cannot do without the sense of 
God, and in a true, deep sense, we cannot do 
without Christ Jesus, without the man who re- 
vealed to us the Godhead, in whom the Holy 
Spirit dwelt without measure.’? Dr. Warschauer 
declared that that church stood for the affirma- 
tion of the religious life, of its supreme value 
and place, and said it was open to all, welcom- 
ing atl who would worship God or seek after 
God; and to aflirm these principles a little 
more emphatically than could be done at the 
ordinary services week by week was the object 
of that mission. It is gratifying to be able to 
report that many orthodox friends who attended 
paid a high tribute to the deep spirituality of 
the services, some of these never before having 
thought that such a feeling could be found in a 
Unitarian place of worship. Amongst those 
present at the week-night services were a Con- 
gregational minister and a Primitive Methodist 
minister. There can be no doubt that the 
result of Dr. Warschauer’s visit has been a stir- 
ring of the religious life, and it has also 
done invaluable service in giving to those pre- 
viously unacquainted with Unitarianism a wider 
and deeper conzeption of its spiritual possi- 
bilities. 

Stockton-on-Tees. — The Sunday-school 
annual musical and dramatic etitertainment was 
given on Thursday, March 9, to a crowded 
audience, and was an eminent success. ~ 

Yavistock.—A conference of Devon ministers 
was held at the Abbey Chapel, on Monday 
afternoon, March 6, and in the evening a: public 
meetitig was held, at which the Rev. J. Barron, 
minister of the chapel, presided. Among the 
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speakers was the Rev. J. Belcher, of Plymouth, 
who said that he was pleased that the Chairman 
in his opening address had differentiated the 
revival movement cazried on in London by Dr. 
Torrey from the revival moyement in Wales, 
The Welsh movement depended on a great 
emotion that hadrun through the minds of that 
ardent and emotional people, and as such, 
though in some of its features reprehensible, he 
ventured to think that it had a much deeper 
hold and a greater meaning than the factitious 
meetings that were being arranged in London. 
He referred to Dr. Torrey in order to remind 
them that it had been stated that be said the 
other day that Unitarians were practically, if 
rot actvally, making the Christ of Nazareth to 
bea fraud and a delusion. He need not tell 
those who were acquainted with Unitarian 
doctrine that that was the most absurd travesty 
of their position. It was passing strange that any 
man of intelligence, with the slightest know- 
ledge of theological controversy, should not know 
that there were a dozen positions people might 
take other than the orthodox one and still retain 
the highest respect for the life and character of 
the Great Teacher of Nazareth. Unitarians were 
not casting any slur on Jesus, but by the very 
position which they occupied they were 
more likely to pay him reasonable and true 
homage than their friends in the orthodox 
churches. He spoke of the importance of try- 
ing to understand the actual Jesus of Nazareth 
and of realising his teaching and life. Unitarians 
had ventured to dissent from the ordinary 
opinion in this country. They had done so not 
truculently, bub because they felt that they 
must be true to themselves, because they felt 
that the first element of religion was to pay 
fealty to reason and to conscience. He sug- 
gested, and enlarged upon the idea, that 
Unitarians might take the same stand as they 
did on theological questions, with regard to 
social and humanistic questions. He believed 
that if they did so they would be repaid by the 
interest, the attachment, and the support of a 
large number of their fellow-men who to-day 
were outside their chapels. Interesting address_s 
were also given by the Revs. A. E. O’Connor, of 
Torquay, A. Amey, of Colyton, and J. Worth- 
ington, of Collumpton. ! 

Whitchurch: Salop.—On Mcnday evening 
March 6, the annual tea and business meeting of 
the congregation of the Church of.th2 Saviour 
were held, the Rev. C. D, Badland presiding. 
The report and balance-sheet, which showed a 
small balance in hand, were read and adopted. 
Votes of thanks were accorded al who had 
taken an active part in the work during the past 
year. 

Yeovil.—The fourth of a series of six Thursday 
evening addresses on ‘Religion To-day” was 
given last week in the Old Vicarage-street Chapel, 
by the Rev: Rudolf Davis, district minister, 
the subject being ‘Jesus of Nazareth.” A good 
summary appeared in the Western Chronicle 
of March 10. Free thought in religion, Mr. 
Davis said, led to the worship, not of Jesus, 
but of the God whom Jesus worshipped. 
Christianity was not a religion about Jesus, but 
the religion of Jesus. *‘Back to Jesus” was 
a ery often heard, but then they must ask which 
Jesus? Jesus was man, not God, and it was a 
divine humanity they saw in him, of which 
all could partake. There was in him a vivid 
realisation of the presence of God, deepsympathy 
with the suffering and sinful, longing for the 
spread of righteousness and truth, and hot 
indignation against self-righteousness and hypo- 
erisy. Speaking, in conclusion, of the death of 
Jesus, he contrasted the orthodox view, in which 
the Crucifixion had to be, as essential to the 
salyation of man, with the Unitarian, ranking it 
among the great martyrdomsof the world. ‘The 
Unitarian, if Jesus had died a natural death, 
would be without the example of a most tragic, 
hercic, pathetic, and appealing martyrdom in the 
cause of truth and the service of God; but he 
would find the relation of man to God, and of 
man to man, unchanged. His faith in immortality 
would be unchanged, for nothing would have 
occurred to change it. Going through the sacred 
words of prophet, psalmist, gospel, epistle, which 
stood for his deepest and most sacred experiences 
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-of life, his inmost thought of God, his holiest 


hopes for the hereafter, he found that not a jot 
or tittle of the principles of religion and life 
would be changed, if the death on the cross had 
not taken place. The general thought was 
“Christ died for us.” The greater truth was 
* Christ lived for us,” ee 
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SUNDAY, March Io. 


“Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-streot, 7. 

Eermondsey, Fort-road, 7, 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
li and 7, Rev. W. L. Tuckmr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Efira-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. I’. W. STanuey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Epaar Darryn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, WY ebieeleye ToL eUL 

and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 
- Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. A. 
J. Marcnant. 
“Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. Frank K. Frexston. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upten-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Parris. 
“Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
fe; place, 11 and 7, Rev. T. A. Gorton, 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 
Highgato Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
~and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rey. BE. Savett Hicks, M-A, 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 
Rey. G. Cerrcuuey, B.A. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. 
Srronenr. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
atreet, ll and 7, Rev. W. Coynowerrs Ports, 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, God 
Understands Us”; 7, ‘The Plain Truth 
About the Bible,” Rev. J. Paaz Horps. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coorsr, B.A. 
" Peckham, Avondale- road, 1], 3, and 6.30, al 
A. F. G. Fuurcunr. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian ek 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Mr. Herbert Rix. 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
C. A. Givzver, B.A. 
-Steke Newington, Tho Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev 
W. Wooprna, B.A. 
» Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
T. E. M, Epwanvs. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Z hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. ‘TarRant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
Dr. Munuury. 
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” Barn, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
MoDowet. 

Bracxrooz, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. Ropert McoGrn. 

Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-read, 11 and 6.80, 
Boorin, Free Church Hall, Stanley- road, li and 

6.30, Rev. J. Moriey Mrurs. 
Bovexrmovrs, , Unitarian Church, West-bill- 

road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. C Cox. 
BraprorpD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 

6.30, Rev. E. 


Rey, Evstaon 


il and 7, 
J. Es 


10.30 and 
CEREDIG JonEs, M.A. 


BUTTE TCh 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 
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_ C..& B’s “Art Metal” ye Box of Buiter-Scotch may now 
be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
_ post-card Manufactcry, London, W.C. 
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Braicutox, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Primsttey Prime. 
Buxtox, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 

Rey. GroreH STREST. 

Campripan, 10, Emanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. Dr, 
G. Dawns Hicks. 

CantERBuRy, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Sir. 

Custer, Matthew Heury’s Chapel, off Water- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.30, Rey. H. E. 
Haycock. 

Dovur, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. S. Burzows. 

GuiLprorp, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER Prus‘ron. 

HonsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
toad, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 
Lxxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 

Haxerove, M.A, 

LiscaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. A. Ernust Parry. 

LivyrrPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

LryxRroon, Hope-street Church, 11, Rev. J. 
CoLtIns OpceERs, B A., and 6.30, Rev. H. 
D. Roxpenrts. 

Liyxgroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rey. H. 
D. Roperts, and 6.80, Rev. J. Corins 
Opeers, B.A. 

Maipstonn, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.36, Rey. 
8. Srpaway Bruerrent, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
CLEMENT EE. PIKE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, M.A. 

PorrsmourH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. C. F. Dra. 

PortsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoaRsorouacH, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 
OrtwrLt Binns. 

Suvenoaks, Besseli’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. ¥. TraspALE REED. 

SURFYIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmovTH, Cld Meeting, High- street, 11 and 
6.30, "Rev. W. Aaaz. 

SourTuronr, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. ¥. B. Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Coxnoz. 

TRowsBeipex, Conigre Church, ll and 6, Rev. J. 

' Warn. 

TuNBRIDGE Weis, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

road, 11 and 6.39: 
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IRELAND. 


Dusiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon, Rey. 
G. Hamitron Vance, B.D. 


ee ee 
WALES. 
Aprrystwitz, New Market Hall, 11, Mr. Dayip 
JONES. 
i 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmronts. 


OUTH PLACEETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY.—Mar. 19, 
at 11.15, GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A. , Reason 
and Instinct i in Man.” 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN 8Q., 
W.—March 19, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “A Jesuit on the Rationalist 
Movement.” 


FREDK. LONG & SO} 


AUGTICNEERS, SURVEYORS, ROUSE & LARD AGENTS 
Bdelaide Place, Londen Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of Londcon or Suburbs under~ 
taken, Valuations for Prebate & 


IDMOUTH—FURNISHED HOUSE 
TO LT, near sea. Terms moderate.— 
H., Office of INQUIRER, Essex-street, Strand, 


London, WC, 
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Situaitony, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


ree Sod 
ADY NURSE WANTED. — Four 
children (8 to 1). Bingie- handed ; nur- 
series cleaned. Salary £22.—Mrs. GARNETT, 
26, West Hill, Highgate. 


FRENCH YOUNG LADY (certified 
pupil of a Paris High School) would 
accept an engagement on mutual terms in an 
English Boarding School or Family.—Write 
Mdile. SuzANNE MazurizR, Lathallan, Pol- 
mont, Scotland. 


7OUNG , GERMAN LADY - seeks 

SITUATION iu English family from 
July.—Fraiilein Liidicke, clo Dr. Scuarrr, 
Tudor House, Dundrum, co, Dublin, Ireland. 


] TH CHNTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE. PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
H.C, 


Assets, £162,000. 
DrRECTORS, 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnenos, Bart., J.P, 9 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupez, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 
Miss Cuctt GRaDWELL, 7, Victoria-street, S.W. 
F, H. A. Harpoastiz, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S.W 
ALEXANDER W. Lawrence, 3, King’s Bench Walk 
Temple, E.C. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hiil, S.W. 
SrepHen SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme, 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, S.W, 


” 8, Mount 


PREFERENCE SHARES £19, Interest 4 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 8 and 84 per cent. 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100, 


10 years. i8 years. | 21 years 


1111/08 4,068 6;042|0nn 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons viesizing to pur- 
chase houses fer their cwn occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
HE ARMONIUM for SALE, cheap. 


Alexandre’s powerful church pattern ; 
4 yows vibrators, knee swells, full organ 
pedal, good condition, — TREASURER, “85, 
Nightine ale-Lane, Balham, 8. W. 


RINTING PRESSES give Pleasant 
and Profitable Occupation to Thousands. 
Printing Outfits from 10s. to £5. Mannfac- 
turers, Adams Brothers, Daventry, Northants, 


te years. |} 15 years. 


BIRTHS. 

Baruam.—On March 10th, at 22, Lambolle- 
road, Hampstead, N.W., to Mr. and Mrs. 
F. BE. Foster Barhain, a son. 

Parry.—On March 15th, at “Silverdale,” 
Halifax, to Mr.and Mrs. Arthur C. Parry, 
a son, 

TxoMAS.—On March 11th, at 41, Connanght- 
square, . Hyde-park, W,, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Treherne Thomas, a son. 


MARRIAGE. 
SmirH—Suretp.—On March 4th, at Hope- 
street Church, Liverpool, by Rev. T. Lloyd 
Jones, the Rev. A. Leslie Smith, B.A., 
minister of Hale Chapel, Cheshire, to 
Helen, eldest daughter of James Shield, 
Esq., of Liverpool. 


DEATHS. ; 

BLESSLEY.—On March 9th, at Mile-end, Ports- 
mouth, Hliza, the beloved wife of "Henry 
Blessley, i in her 73rd year. 

BRADWELL.—On March 9th, at New South- 
gate, Maria, wife of J. C. Bradwell, and 
fifth daughter of the late Andrew Aspden, 
of London-wall and Rossendale, aged 75 
years. 

GEoRGE.—On March 10th, at 26, Cardiff-street, 
Aberdare, the Rev. Joha Joseph George, 
aged 83. 

TAVENER.—On Wednesday, March 8th, at 18, 
Gippeswyk-road, Ipswich, Maria Louisa, 
wife of Rev, Lucking ‘Tavener, aged 50. 
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SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOK 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 


at greatly reduced prices. 


The March List now ready, sent post free 
on application to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34. New Oxrorp STREET, LONDON, 


8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORC’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Blcomsbury-street. 


& PEIRS’ 


Inexpensive 
Portable 


IRON. ann WOOD 


BUILDINGS ror 
CHURCHES, 


Reading Rooms. Pavilions. 
Village Halls, Schools. 
Sanatoriums, Drill Halls, 


Designs, Estimates, free HOSPITALS. 


on application to 


SPEIRS & Co., 


a 


ital Se 


PN Ca a 


S 


Patented Construction... 
Comfort equal to stone 
125, N. West Regent St., buildings, at one-third 


GLASGOW. the cost, 
AUTOMATIC DRY EARTH CLOSETS, nest & Cheapest 


LYDGATE CHAPEL AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Scheme for provision of NEW SCHOOL 
and ORGAN. and IMPROVEMENT OF 
ENDOWMENT. £2,200 required. BAZAAR, 
JULY, 1905. £ sid. 
Previously acknowledged ... Fae OO LO ad) 
Raised locally... as Ag se COMO TRS 
Yorks Unitarian Union (to School, 

if steps are taken within 2 years) 250 0 0 
Mrs. Anthony... = har ae IE Mint 
Contributions will be thankfully arowledird 
by Mr. Jop Lux (Hon. Treas.), Sycamore, New 
Mill, Huddersfield ; or by Rev. J. H. GREEN, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield. 


IVERPOOL DISTRICT MISSION- 
ARY ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MERTING will be held on the 
afternoon of SATURDAY, MARCH 18rn, 
1905, at the ULLET ROAD CHURCH 
HALL. Tea at 3.30. Chair taken at 4 p.m. 

The ANNUAL COLLECTIONS in support 
of the work of this Association will be Feld 
simultaneously next day, MARCH 19ru, 1905, 
at all the places of worship within this district, 
except ag Warrington, and Gateacre. 


. D. RoBERTS, \ Sobrobanies 
Bb. P. Burrovaess, f © iran 


RITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


A MEETING of the Council will be held at 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 
’ LONDON, on Wednesday, March 29th, 1905. 
The Chair will be taken by the President, the 
Right Hon. WILLIAM KENRICK, at 4 o'clock. 

Any Nominations for the Council or the 
Committee at the Annual Meeting should 
reach me at Exeter Hall not later than 
March ase 


. COPELAND Bowlin, Sceretary. 


ANSFORD-STREET CHURCH & 
MISSION. 

The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
of Subscribers and Friends will be held in the 
ROSSLYN HILL SCHOOLROOMS, HAMP- 
STEAD, on Thursday, March 30th, 1905, when 
the Rev. F. K. Freesron will take the Chair, 
supported by Miss Punnett, Rev. Dr. Drum- 
mond, Rev. H. Gow, John Osler, Esq., and 


others. 
Tea and ap 7.30 to 8.39, Chair, 8.20. 


. W. PRESTON 
J.C. Divanonp, pon: Sees. 


Schools, ete. 
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HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HigHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Liu1an Tazot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healt M situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, anp HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 
(LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 
Westbury-on-T'rym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss VioLEtT BLAND, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. A holiday 
party is being arranged for Haster. For 
ens and full particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian Public School. 
Head Master, Guy Lewis, M.A. Opened 
September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships, 
ples: Entrance Examination, Tuesday, March 
th. 


Board and Restvernce. 


——— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


OURNEMOUTH. — ARNEWOOD. 
Pension. Commanding position in the 
West Cliff-road ; full South aspect ; sea views 
and private grounds; close to Winter Gardens, 
Cliff Promenade, Square or Pier; moderate 
Tariff—Apply, MANaGERESS. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


Lips HOUSE, DAWLISH, 
DEVON.—A HOLIDAY RESORT for 
Ladiesand Young People. Sea and moorland 
air. Beautiful country. Responsible charge 
taken of younger guests if unaccompanied by 
adult.—Apply, Miss Nancy Jones; or A. E. 


JONES, Esq., Proprietor. 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—Superior 
quiet HOUSE for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Centra). References exchanged.—Miss PENNY, 
King’s Way House, 18, Bedford-place, Russell- 


square, London, W.C., 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


Enlarged, Remedelied, Refurnisned. 


PRONOUNCED BY THE PRESS TO BE THE 
BEST TEMPERANCE HOTEL IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
Accommodation for about 25@ Guests. 
Highly commended by the Rev. Dr. Aked, 
Rev. Rowland Hill, Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., Rev. 
J.C. Street, Mr. Alderman White, M.P., the & 
Misses Cadbury and thousands of other guests. f& 
Spacicus Coffee, Reading & Drawing Reoms. 
Electric Light throughout, 


Apartments, Service and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast from 5/- to 6/6 per day (with 
Dinner; from 8/- to 9/6.) 


ZT & LO}, 


Southampton Row, London. 


WE SRG ag SS Seas 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
Mmo nw Dion. 


This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 


erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 

ight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms on every Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ BooxkcraFt,” LonpDoN. 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LON BON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. : 


‘§ NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

: Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—ls. a year; 5d. per dozen; 3s. 
per 1)0; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Eprror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Preparatory to the Pablic Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 

Next Term begins Thursday, May 4th. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. _ Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, - 
Cam pden-hill, W. 


TYPEWRITING, MANIFOLDING, DUPLICATING 
SECRETARIAL WORK, PROOF-CORRECTING, 


&c., undertaken, 


Legal, Documents, Balance Sheets, 
Testimonials, Examination Papers (with diagrams), 
Authors’ MSS., Sermons, Lectures, Poetry, Plays, &c., 
carefully copied. x 

Pupils received and visited for Tuition in Typewriting 
and Shorthand. Prospectus on application 


Miss E. H. Poynting, 19, Claremont Rd., Birkdale, Southport 
Alte desirous of acquiring the 


German Language can have comfortable 
home ina Lady’s House at Osnabriick. Terms 
moderate. London references. — Particulars 
from Mrs. NEELE, 46, Campden Hill Court, W 


Specifications, 


| MEMORIAL CHURCH, LISCARD, CHESHIRE. 


Preliminary Notice. 


GRAND BAZAAR 


WNWowemaber 9, 10 amd 11, 1905. 
To raise afund to make the Church self-supporting. 


Contributions received by the Secretaries: A. ERNEST 


PABRY (Minister), 11, Westmoreland Road, Liscard ; 
SAMUEL WELLINGTON, 53, Martins Lane, Liscard. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


wo See 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale af charges 


is as follows :— 
Les ad. 
PER PAGE 2 ins a acs > OOO 


HAL¥F-PaGE ... See 32 SEARED) 
Prr CoLumn ... a rye ier] 
Inco IN CoLUMN ... vee. OSaaeNIO 
Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6, 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, ls. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to K, KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-stree 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Amone the items of interest which will 
arise at the meeting of the Council of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, to be held next Wednesday, are 
the arrangements for the anniversary 
meetings at Whitsuntide. We under- 
stand that the Essex Hall Lecture this 
year will be given by Prof. Henry Jones, 
of Glasgow, a brilliant philosophic critic, 
and a stimulating speaker. That Prof. 
Jones has been chosen to speak at Oxford 
on the occasion of the celebration of the 
Martineau Centenary will, no doubt, add 
to rather than diminish the interest which 
will attach to his lecture in London, 


Tue Bishop of Ripon (Dr. Boyd Car- 
penter) is to be among the contributors 


in the Orange River Colony. An agree- 
ment has been arrived at between the 
Government and the Dutch Reformed 
Church (represented by Generals de Wet 
and Herzog among others) which pro- 
vides for the selection of teachers by local 
committees from a list of candidates 
approved by the Education Department, 
the right of appointing and dismissing 
teachers being, however, reserved by the 
Government. English is to be the re- 
cognised medium of instruction, but 
Dutch may be taught equally with English. 
We hope the scheme will work out well. 

Most of us, we presume, have been 
disturbed in mind from time to time by 
the Somali-land ‘sort of war’’ which has 
been carried on, with little glory to 
British arms, during the pist five or six 
years. The good news arrives this week 
that, thanks chiefly to Italian negotia- 
tion, the “Mad” Mullah—who is not 
so mad perhaps as he was thought—has 
agreed to terms of peace. The reflection 
arises that if our soldiers had been more 
business-like and less intent on military 
promenading, this end might have been 
attained long ago, to the saving of precious 
lives and much treasure. But, any way, 
we are grateful to our Italian friends. 


Tue loss sustaned by the Society of 
Friends in the premature death of Mr. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 10903. 


[ONE PENNY 


deaf; and of uncertaim sight; he took 
the keenest interest in life upon every 
side, and was exceptionally fearless and 
active. Noone could tell a better story, 
and there was no more delightful com- 
panion than he upon a holiday. He had 
his faults, and was ever eager to acknow- 
ledge them. He was very far from being 
the conventional “saint.’’ And yet there 
was in him an element of saintliness 
which no one who came into contact 
with him could question. His death, at 
the age of thirty-six, leaves great labours 
unaccomplished, but it leaves also, a 
a record of great labours nobly begun ; 
and while it seems to break off many 
close relationships, it still carries with it 
many an unbreakable thread of affection 
from the visible into the invisible world. 


In the series of articles, ‘* Jesus Saith,’” 
the last of which appears this week, our 
readers have had a foretaste of a new book 
by Dr. Warschauer, which Mr. H. R: 
Allenson is about to publish. The title 
will be the same: ‘‘ Jesus Saith: Studizs 
in some ‘ New Sayings’ of Christ,’’ but 
the articles as we have published them 
represent only about a third of each of the 
studies, which will be found in the com- 
plete volume much more fully elaborated, 
The price of the book is to be half-a-crown, 


Umity, which is published at Chicago, 


John Wilhelm Rowntree is difficult to | dedicated to ‘‘ Freedom, Fellowship, and 


over-estimate. Following so closely upon | Character in Religion,’ enters with the 
that of his brother-in-law, Mr. Ernest ) issue of March 2 on its fifty-fifth volume ; 


Grace, already alluded to in these Notes, 
it has come upon a large circle of intimate 
friends with terrible suddenness. He was 
the son of Mr. Joseph Rowntree, of York; 
and the elder brother of the author of 


“ Poverty,’ himself known to many readers , 


of Tue IneurreR as the accomplished 
editor of Present Day Papers, a periodical 
which for several years did much to 


foster liberality of thought accompanied | 


to the new issue of the Huzbbert Journal, | by earnest purpose and true social en- 
his subject being ‘‘The Education of a|thusiasm among the younger generation 


Minister of God.”’ 
are 
(‘Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs”’), 
Mr. W. H. Mallock (‘The Crux of 
Theism”), and Prof Henry Jones, of 
Glasgow (‘‘ Mr. Balfour as Sophist’’). The 
last-named article will doubtless be 
characteristically pungent ; and it is evi- 
dent that the forthcoming number of the 
Journal will be a most interesting and 
important one. 


Tue education problem in the Trans- 
vaal is as far from solution, apparently, 
as that of the government of the colony 
‘generally. Happily, things are brighter 


Other contributions! of Friends. 
from the pens of Prof. Charles | welfa e of the Society into which he 


Deeply interested in the 


was born, he devoted more and more of 
his extraordinarily vivid personality to 
its service, and at the time of his sudden 
death in New York, of double pneu- 
monia, on March 9, was engaged on 
preparatory work for a history of 
Quakerism. 


—_— 


He was a man of exceptional charm— 
very human and winning in his relations, 


especially with young men—a man|} 


affection, and 


with arare genius for 
deepest 


the power of imparting his 


and this, which is an enlarged number, is 
devoted to the memory of the late Rev. 
J. W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn. The cover 
bears an admirable portrait of Mr. Chad- 
wick, from a photograph taken in the 
autumn of 1903, as he sat at his study 
desk. Among the many deeply interesting 
and often touching tributes we note 
especially a fine study by the Rev. W. C. 
Gannett—the most substantial contribu- 
tion of all—of ‘‘ John White Chadwick, 
Preacher.’’ Mr. Gannett tells how Samuel 
Longfellow’s sermon at the opening of his 
new Brooklyn church first kindled in Chad- 
wick the desire to be a minister, and- how 
that was the church to which he was called, 
and which he served so faithfully to the end. 

Amone the other contributors to this 
Chadwick memorial number are Dr. Joseph 
May, who wrote from Rome, Dr. M. J: 
Savage, of New York; and Revs. C. G: 
Ames, Theodore C. Williams, S. J. Bar- 
rows, G. Batchelor (past and present 
editors, these two, of the Christian Register), 
C. F. Dole, and J.T. Bixby. Chadwick’s 
poetry, Mr. Williams writes, ‘‘ had a 


enthusiasms to others. Although partially , broadly human outlook: He cared litle 
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for subtleties of versification: Heloved the 
good old-fashioned forms and the plain 
speech of daily living: : : + Some of 
his hymns have a lasting place: It is to 
be regretted he did not write hymns more 
frequently: For his verse has all the 
qualities that make a good hymn—the 
lyrical impulse, in language close to prose, 
and lofty thought which he who rans may 
read. In treating public questions his 
ethical passion flamed sometimes to the 
real prophetic fire. I think his most 
notable eloquence was when his politics 
roused his conscience: Those of us who 
are old enough to. remember the fiery tribe 
of abolitionists, and the transcendentalists 
of Hmerson’s generation, found in Chad- 
wick their worthy heir.’ ” 


Tur Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, the 
Editor of Unity, opens witha warm tribute 
to his friend, who was for twenty-seven 
years a constant contributor to his pape. 
Chadwick he calls ‘‘ the poet laureate of 
the liberal faith ’’ (we should place Gan- 
nett and Hosmer by his side): ‘‘ In him 
the elements were finely compounded ; he 
was a philosopher with a smile, a serious- 
minded man with a lively sense of the 
humorous.’’ And, speaking of this me- 
morial number, Mr. Jones says : * Finer 
than any tribute phrased in these pages, 
however sincere and noble they may be, is 
the indirect and unconscious tribute found 
in the wide range of personalities here 
represented. From the Catholic priest, 
from the unpremeditated tribute of a 
parishioner in a private letter, from the 
sick room of a western woman whose name 
is unknown to letters, from parishioners 
who were in daily touch and closest 
eommunion with him, from those who had 
never seen him in bodily form, from college 
halls; from editorial. rooms; from the 
studies of ministers conservative and 
radical; from east and west, from young 
and old, these verbal wreaths, word- 
flowers; come to the memory of Chad- 
_ wick.’ 


Tax Labour Gazette, published monthly 
byzthe Board of Trade, which always 
containg instructive, and often painful, 
reading; provides an opportunity of re- 
minding ourselves of the vicissitudes of 
life under which the labouring population 
ef the country is obliged to exist: The 
issue of March 16 gives particulars of 
relief work for the unemployed during 
February, which enable us to understand 
in more detail the bare announcement 
that there is a larger number out of 
work at the present time than a year 
ago. ‘Hxceptional distress’? is reported 
from most of the districts of London, and 
from no less than sixty-five provincial 
towns: Another method of getting at the 
nature of the serious and widespread 
distress is to glance at the enumeration 
of the trades principally affected. Among 
these are builders generally, dock labourers, 
hoot and shoe operatives, shipbuilders, and 
shipyard workers, engineers, bottle workers, 
wool combers and sorters, iron workers, 
and pottery workers. Side by side with 
lack of employment in so many towns 
and so many trades we notice also a 
continuance of the downfall of wages 
for those who are at work, which is 


another serious symptom of the industrial 
dislocation: 


_— 


Wirn the same number of the Gazette 
is issued a coloured map of the United 
Kingdom, showing the average earnings, 
including all allowances of male adult 
agricultural labourers. The average 
earnings for Durham are given as 22s. 2d, 
a week, This unusually high figure is, 
of course, largely the result of proximity 
to mines and manufacturing towns. The 


wages in the south are much less (except: 


in the neighbourhood of London), and in 
Oxfordshire are no-more than 14s, 6d. 
But to reach the cruel minimum we must 
turn to Ireland, where, in county Mayo, 
the amount is the almostincredibly small 
one of 8s. 9d. a week (all allowances in- 
cluded). And yet a man needs as much 
food and clothing (we say nothing about 
rent) in Mayo, or in Oxfordshire, as else- 
where: Truly it were not strange if men 
turn tramps when the reward of labour 
is perpetual want. Imagination fails to 
tell how a man can support himself and 
a family on 8s. 9d. or on 14s. 6d. a week. 
Yet these figures are averages of all farm 
labourers, and if we exclude the better 
paid occupations on the iarm there must 
obviously be many who have to subsist on 
less. We do not seem very successful 
in applying our Christianity to our 
national life. 

Mistakes will occur, but there is special 
piquancy in the notion of a correspondent 
who wrote to Essex Hall for a ticket for 
the Torrey-Alexander Mission. No doubt 
there should be a supply kept there, but 
up to the present the missioners have 
omitted to furnish any. By the way, we 
notice that Mr. Tudor Jones, in his in- 
teresting and valuable article on £‘ Unit- 
arians and Revivals,” which we print 
this week, appears to think London 
ministers have been reticent on the subject 
of the Mission at Albert Hall: Apparently, 
he has only such evidence as the news- 
paper reports afford; but [we happen to 
know that some of our preachers have 
dealt faithfully with the subject: They 
have not rushed into print, but they have 
spoken the word. 

Aw entertaining article in the Examiner 
is from the pen of one who, having spent 
several years in the ministry, has spent 
one in a City business house, and professes 
to have learnt much from the experience, 
among other things, thatit is pleasanter to 
spend an evening by the fireside after a 
hard day’s work than in attending a.week- 
night service. From intercourse with his 
fellow workers he concludes that men 
want not so much eloquent sermons or 
learned sermons every Sunday, as to feel 
the human life and heart of their pastors 
throbbing side by side with their own; to 
fecl that the minister knows their life, 
work, trials, temptations, and can judge 
with NG a and consideration; they 
do not ask to have their doctrinal belief 
constantly settled or unsettled, but to hear 
the brotherly word of fellowship and 
guidance. 


Tar Rey. D. Amos has been elected to 
fill a vacancy on the Greenwich Borough 
Council; 


a plan for building a chapel: 


Mr. AnpRew Carnuets, having beea 
asked to furnish capital for a proposed 
great hotel in Pittsburg, has declined on 
the ground that it is proposed to sell 
intoxicants in the new establishment: 
He declares that he will not lend his 
name or money to anything connected 
with the liquor trade. 


Taomas Pargeter’s or Foxcore 
Cuarity.—The 38th annual meeting of 
the Trustees of this Charity was held on 
the 20th inst. at the offices of Messrs: 
Harding & Goode, 32, Waterloo-street, 
Birmingham, the Rey. A; H. Thomas in 
the chair; the other Trustees present 
being the Revs. J: Worsley Austin, Henry 
Eachus, J: Bellamy Higham, J. Hardinge 


Matthews, A. H. Shelley, Alfred Thomp- — 


son, W: G. Topping, and Joseph Wood. 
The officers appointed for the ensuing 
year were as - follows:—Chairman, the 
Rev.: A: H. Thomas; treasurer, Mr. F, 
H;: Jordan, of Lloyd’s Bank, Temple-row ; 
auditors, the Revs: J. Worsley Austin 
and Alfred Thompson; secretary, Mr. 
C, Copeley Harding. Few vacancies have 
occurred during the past year, these only 
arising on the deaths of annuitants, and 
such vacancies have been filled from time 
to time from the very great number of 
deserving and suitable applicants on the 
books of the charity. At the present 
time there are 105 ladies in receipt of 
annuities, and of these 97 are in receipt 
of £20 a year each and the remaining 8 
(being sisters) receive £16 a year each: 
In order to prevent disappointment to 
intending applicants, the Trustees wish it 
to be known that owing to a diminution 
in the income of the charity; they have 
decided not to make any fresh elections 
for the present: 
Huneary—Apprat.—Unitarianism in 
Hungary, we hear, is about to be spread 
in one of those parts of the country 
where; until recently, it has been but 
little known: Twenty-four years ago in 
the large country town of Hodmezo- 
Vasarhely, a small hall was built for 
Unitarian services, and now we hear about 
This seems 
a matter of importance for the future of 


Unitarianism in Hungary. The lowlands | 


are essentially Hungarian as to the 
population, and the people are well known 

for their straightforward and thought- 

ful nature, as well as for being good 
readers and keenly interested in pressing 
questions of the day: The news of the 
contemplated place of worship comes from 
the Rev. Andrew Balazs, minister at 
Hodmezé-Vasarhely, who beside labouring 
at this city, has often preached in the 
principal cities of the district, many of 
them being highly influential centres, such 
as Arad or Szeged, which is the largest 
and finest city in Hungary after Budapest, 

and is likely to become the seat of the 


‘new university; and Szabadka, a great 


commercial, and Oroshaza, an agricultural 
centre: Each of them would mean a 
considerably increased territory for the 
Hungarian Unitarian cause. 
these ends (see advertisement) the sub- 
scriptions of English sympathisers are 
earnestly requested, and may be sent to 
J. Gyorgy, Hungarian student at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, who will ackmnaw- 
ledge donations in our columns. — aga 
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earengis ces 
BYGONES WORTH REMEMBERING.* 


Grorce JAcoB Hotyoaxr has long 
outlived the opprobrium which so often 
attaches itself to those whom the Christian 
Churches regard as ‘‘ unbelievers.’ He 
is respected and honoured for his sterling 
qualities of mind and character, for his 
eager and unselfish labours on behalf of 
freedom and progress, and for his broad 
humanitarianism. Indeed, it can hardly 


be said that Mr. Holyoake’s name ever. 


evoked fear and hatred among any large 
section of the community. This is due 
to the spirit of tolerance and sympathy 
which he displayed towards divergent 
forms of opinion and belief. He appears 
to possess that combination of strength 
and tenderness which enables a man to 
hold, and if need be proclaim, unpopular 
views without harshly or unjustly con- 
demning others. He is never contemptu- 
ous of religious principles and ideas which 
make no appeal to his own mind and 
heart. The dogmatism and intolerance 
which not a few ‘‘ unbelievers,’’® as well 
as Christians, have displayed, were alien 
to his temper. Those who have had his 
personal acquaintance have often observed 
a kind of human saintliness in his demean- 
our, and the portraits which are placed as 
frontispieces to the two volumes of ‘‘ By- 
gones *’ reveal a noble and reverent type 
of manhood. 

Mr. Holyoake tells us in his preface 
that his main purpose has been to be of 
service to somebody. This is the principle 
which has guided his life ‘‘as an All- 
Seeing Hye, to which he who acknow- 
ledges it is amenable, since it makes plain 
to him the devious, time-serving byways 
he should avoid.’’ His aim in life has 
been “‘ to keep clear of the Sin of Pre- 
tension; which consists in declaring, or 
assuming to be true, that which the 
writer or speaker does not know to be 
true.’* To be of service in the world and 
to keep clear of pretension—these have 
been the impelling motives of George 
Jacob Holyoake throughout his long life. 
The possession and the practice of these 
guiding principles endeared him to many 
eminent men holding very diverse opinions 
on politics and religion. 

““ Bygones Worth Remembering,’ in 
two large well-printed volumes, contains 
many interesting reminiscences, experi- 
ences and reflections, extending over a 
long period. The author was born in 
1817, and by the time he was fifteen years 
of age he had begun to observe and reflect 
with independence and courage. The 
literary quality of the volumes is unequal ; 
the arrangement of the chapters is hap- 
hazard ; and the fact that various sections 
appeared at intervals in the columns of a 
weekly newspaper may account for a 
certain looseness and occasional repetition 
of words and incidents, with slight varia- 
tions. For example, in vol. i., page 192, 
he writes :—‘‘ In one of the last conversa- 
tions I had the pleasure to hold with Mr. 
Gladstone, I referred to ‘ the three New- 
mans * and their divergent careers: He 
said he never knew there were three.’’ 


=, 


=< Bygones Worth Remembering.” By 
George Jacob Holyoake. (2 vols. 2Is. T. 


In vol. ii:; page 14, we read :-—‘* Towards 
the end of his life I saw Mr. Gladstone 
twice at the Lion Mansion, in Brighton: 
On one occasion he said, after speaking of 
Cardinal Newman and his brother Francis, 


there was a third brother, a man also of 
remarkable power, but he was touched 
somewhere here ’—putting his finger to 
his forehead: 
was so 2 * 


| problems in Morality the right solution of 


discipline as any to be found in Huclid.*” 
The following are a few of the excellent 
problems for controversialists which he 
sets :— 


(1) Given an angry man—to answer with- 
out being angry yourself. 

(2) Given an opponent. full of bitterness 
and unjust insinuations—to reply to without 
asperity or stooping to counter insinuations. 

(3) Given your own favourite truths—to 
state without dogmatism, and to praise with- 
out pride, adducing with fairness the objections 
to them without disparaging the judgment of 
those who hold the objections. 

(4) Given an inconsistent and abusive 
opponent—it is required to reply to him by 
argument, convincing rather than retorting. 
All opportunities of ‘thrashing ” him are to 
be passed by, all pain to be saved him as 
far as possible, and no word set down whose 
object is not the opponent’s improvement. 


In his chapter “‘ Looking Backwards ** 
he dwells on the progress that has taken 
place in the condition of the working 
classes during his own life-time: He was 
born in tinder-box days: aoe 


‘I remember Dr. Martineau telling me 


“Do you know whether it 
T answered, ‘It was true. At 
one time I had correspondence with 
Charles Newman. He would say at times, 
‘* My mind is going from me for a time. 
Do not expect to hear from me until my 
mind returns.” In power of reasoning he 
was, when he did reason, distinguished 
for boldness and vigour.” ?” 

The defects are slight compared with 
the interest and instruction, the conse- 
erated common-sense, contained in these 
two volumes. Mr. Holyoake had oppor- 
tunities of meeting and knowing a number 
of distinguished men and women: There 
are portraits and brief sketches of Cobden, 
Disraeli, Gladstone, Garibaldi, Mazzini, 
John Stuart Mill; Herbert Spencer, 
Harriet Martineau, F. W. Newman, and 
other notable people: There is even a 
portrait of Dr. Joseph Parker, taken in 
the year 1869, though the reference to 
him is confined to half-a-dozen words. It 
would be easy to fill column after column 
of the InquireR with anecdotes and 
quotations well worth reading and re- 
membering. A selection will suffice to 
whet the reader’s appetite and send him 
to the ‘‘ Bygones ’’ for more. 

Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Holyoake were 
often linked together in the public mind ; 
but, while holding some opinions in 
common, they were very diverse in temper 
and character. The following sentences 
give an admirable and discriminating 
estimate of the life and work of Charles 
Bradlaugh :— 

The key to Mr. Bradlaugh’s character, which 
unlocks the treasure-house of his excellencies 
and defects, and enables the reader to estimate 
him justly, is the perception that his one over- 
riding motive and ceaseless aim was the 
ascendancy of the right through him. It was 
this passion which inspired his best efforts, 
and also led to certain aberration of action. 
But what we have to remember now, and per- 
manently,is that it was ascendancy of the 
right in political and theological affairs that 
he mainly sought for, fought for, and vindi- 
cated. It is this which will long cause his 
memory to be cherished, ae nee 

In later years, when he was in the society 
of equals, where masterfulness was less 
possible and less necessary, he acquired 
courtesy and acertain dignity—the attribute 
of conscious power. He was the greatest 
agitator within the limits of the law, who 
appeared in my time among the working 
people. 

There are some agitators who are so 
keen and determined in pushing their own 
special schemes of reform that they will 
sacrifice everything else. Mr. Holyoake 
was always ready to work and vote for 
men of liberal principles and aims, though 
they might not be in accord with the 
projects he personally cared for most. 
The welfare of the State as a whole was 
never lost sight of: 

In the first number of the Reasoner he 
published a short paper on ‘“‘ Moral 
Mathematics.’* He says:—‘‘ There are 


Seventy years ago the evenings were wasted 
in a million houses of the poor. After sun- 
down the household lived in gloom. Children 
who could read, read, as I did, by the 
flickering light of the fire, which often 
limited for life the power of seeing, Now 
the pauper reads by a better light than the 
squire did in days when squires were county 
gods. Now old men see years after the period 
when their forefathers were blind. 

When he first took an interest in public 
affairs, he says, ‘‘ agitators among the 
people were as despondent as frogs who 
were disposed to croak because they were 
neglected.’” The note of cheerful, manly 
optimism never deserts him. “‘ Whoever 
despairs of a cause in whose success he 
once exulted, should fall out of the ranks, 
where some ambulance waits to carry 
away the sick or dispirited: He has no 
business to utter his discouraging wail in 
the ears of the constant and confident, 
marching to the front, where the battle of 
progress is being fought.’ 

Mr. Holyoake speaks in warm praise of 
the kindness and chivalry of the Rev: 
Henry Crosskey in dedicating his ‘* Defence 
of Religion’* to him: There is some 
straining of language in speaking of Dr. 
Crosskey as ‘‘ of the priestly profession,”’ 
though possessing ‘‘a secular heart.” 
Nor does Dr. Martineau’s letter quite 
justify the statement that ‘‘ the dedication 
brought Mr. Crosskey into trouble.”* Dr. 
Martineau says that he could hardly dedi- 
cate a book to Holyoake himself, but, he 
adds, ‘‘ it is a generous impulse to appear 
as the advocate of a man whom intolerance 
unjustly reviles.’* 

In his unbounded admiration for the 
genius and character of Harriet Martineau, 
whom he regarded as one of the greatest 
women in Europe, Mr. Holyoake hardly 
does justice to her brother in relating over 
again the unhappy incident arising out of 
a review of the correspondence on ‘‘ Man’s 
Nature and Development ’’ with Mr. H. G: 
Atkinson: No one who really knew the 
inner thought of James Martineau would 
think of applying to him the words, ‘‘ O 
Theology, into what crookedness dost thou 
twist the straightest minds!’’ It is 
seldom that Mr. Holyoake errs in this 
way. He generally finds something good 
to say of everyone. 

Of Francis W: Newman there are some 


which contributes as much to mental’ interesting things told: A strong and 
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warm friendship sprang up between the 
two men :— 


He had classical features, a placid, clear, 
and confident voice, and an impressive smile 
which lighted up all his face..... His 
Theism was of such intense, unquestioning 
devotion, of such passionate confidence, as 
was seen in Mazzini and Theodore Parker. 
... One day as Mr. Newman was leaving 
my room in Woburn-buildings, he looked 
round, and said : “I did not think there were 
rooms so large in this place”; and then 
descending the stairs, as though the familiarity 
of the remark was more than impulse, he 
said : “ Do you think you could join with me 
in teaching the great truth of Theism?” 
Alas! I had to express my regret that my 
belief did not lie that way. ... If the wilt 
could create conviction, I should also have 
accepted Mazzini’s invitation, for Theism 
never seemed so enchanting in my eyes as it 
appeared in the lives of those two dis- 
tinguished thinkers who were inspired by it. 


There are not. a few wise and incisive 
sayings to be found in these volumes :— 
‘*T never change my friendship for a 
colleague because he changes his opinions ; 
but I never carry my friendship so far as 
to change my convictions for his.’’ 
‘* Difference of opinion is to be respected, 
but it is difficult even for philosophy to 
endure scorn.’’ ‘‘ Vigour is a notable 
attribute, but, unless it stops short of 
rigour, it jeopardises itself.’’ ‘‘ When a 
person finds he cannot do all he would, he 
commonly does nothing.’’ ‘‘ Fanatics 
forget (they would not be fanatics if they 
remembered) that in public affairs true 
thoroughness is limited by the rights of 
others.’’ ‘‘ A committee of one will often 
effect more than a committee of ten; but 
the committee of ten will multiply the 
force of the one and lend to it influence 
and authority.’ ‘‘ What a wonderful 
thing is Perfection! It must be very rare. 
Yet some people are always looking for it 
in others who never offer any- example of 
it in themselves.”’ 

Mr. Holyoake gives a very interesting 
account of his experiences as a teacher in 
‘the New Meeting Unitarian Sunday 
School,’’ Birmingham (now the Church of 
the Messiah) :— 


Since anything I knew had been taught me 
by these generous believers, it seemed to me 
natural that they should invite me to assist in 
one of their schools, and that I should comply. 
My consenting was not because I shared their 
tenets. My preference for the ac- 
quaintance of Unitarians was that there was 
so much more to be learned among them than 
among any other religious body I had known. 
I could see that young men of my 
age trained in Unitarian schools were very 
superior to Evangelical youths, who had 
merely spiritual information. . , . 

It was my duty on a Sunday to accompany 
my class into chapel during the morning 
service. The scholars’ seats were near the 
gallery stairs. The other teachers sat at the 
end of the forms, farthest from the stairs. 
I always chose the end nearest the stairs 
When invited to sit elsewhere I never ex- 
plained the reason why I did not. My reason 
was my belief that the wickedness of the 
preacher, in addressing only one Deity, would 
one day be resented by heaven, and that the 
roof would fall in upon the congregation. 
AsI did not share their faith, I thought I 
ought not to partake of their fate; and I 
thought that being near the stairs I could 
escape—if I saw anything uncomfortable in 
the behaviour of the ceiling, which I fre- 
quently watched, - . It seems to me 
ouly yesterday thatI sat calculating my chance 
of escape as Mr. Kentish’s sonorous and 
instructive sermon was proceeding, 


The words of dignity and sweetness on 
the religious convictions of his mother, and 
his attitude towards her in days when he 
had ceased to believe as she believed, must 
be quoted :— 


Whatever my convictions I was always 
the same to my mother. The wish to change 
her views never entered my mind. She had 
chosen her own. I respected her choice, and 
she respected mine. In after years, when I 
visited Birmingham, I would read the Bible 
to her. She liked to hear my voice again as 
she had heard it in earlier days. When her 
eyes became dim by time I would send her 
large type editions of the New Testament, 
and of religious werks which dwelt upon the 
human tenderness of Christ. The piety of 
parents should be sacred in the eyes of 
children. 


One further quotation, dealing with Mr. 
Holyoake’s thoughts and feelings about 
religion in his mature old age, and the 
readers of the InquirER must needs dig 
for themselves in ‘* Bygones Worth Re- 
membering ’’ :— 


It will be a satisfaction to students of 
spiritual progress to know that the extension 
and legalisation of the rights of conscience 
brought no irreverence with it. The sense that 
the nature of Deity was beyond the capacity 
of dogmatism to define, created a feeling of 
profound humility in the mind ; the incapacity 
which disabled me from asserting the infinite 
premises of Theism rendered denial an equal 
temerity. ... I think of Deity as I think of 
Time, which is with us daily. Who can explain 
to us that mystery? Time—noiseless, im- 
palpable, yet absolute—marshals the ever- 
lasting procession of nature. It touches us in 
the present with the hand of Eternity, and we 
know it only by finding that we were changed 
as it passed by us. 


There are many delightful sketches of 
men and manners, and records of stirring 
episodes in our national and international 
history, in these two volumes. Mr. Holy- 
oake’s pages are often lit up by a mingled 
wisdom and humour which reveal the 
enlightened mind and the generous heart 
of a genuine man. 
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BOOKS, NEW AND OLD: 


READERS of THe InQuIRER, who are 
beginning to look forward to the Mar- 
tineau Cen enary, which is to be cele- 
brated on Good Friday, at his birthplace, 
may like to be reminded of another 
Norwich worthy. I do not mean George 
Borrow, but one who has a larger claim 
upon our affections, for this year marks 
his tercentenary. Sir Thomas Browne 
was born in London in 1605, but Norwich 
can claim him for her own, for it was 
there that he spent most of his quiet, 
fruitful life in the rambling abode de- 
scribed by John Evelyn, ‘his whole house 
and garden being a paradise and cabinet 
of rarities, and that of the best collections, 
especially medals, books, plants, and 
natural things.’ He settled in Norwich 
in 1637, and he died there on his birth- 
day, October 19, 1682. 
ing period belong the publication cf the 
Religio Medici, and the writing of his 
other works, the Enquiry into Vulgar and 
Common Errors, Hydriotaphia, or Urn- 
Burial, Christian Morals, and the 
strange, fascinating Letter to a Friend 
upon the occasion of the death of his inti- 
mate friend. 

Aubrey de Vere once suggested to Pro- 


To the interven- 


fessor Norton the formation of a Third 
Order for the laity after the example of 
the Franciscans. One rule was to be 
that members should read the newspapers 
standing, in order to curtail the time 
given to them, another that one-half of 
their daily reading should be of books 
written at least two centuries ago. Those 
who want to conform to the second rule 
cannot do better than make friends with 
Sir Thomas Browne. It is true that he 
is not for all tastes. It is not every- 
one who has an ear. for stately prose 
rhythm, or cares to linger over the one 
noble and sonorous word which lifts a 
whole sentence into an atmosphere of 
splendour. And, apart from his style, 
he is likely only to puzzle readers who 
have no love for paradox and religious 
mystery, who have never felt how the 
defect of intellectual analysis throws’us 
back upon our primary instincts, and 
sharpens the edge of faith. 

Sir Thomas Browne is not a theologian, 
but he is deeply concerned with rel gion, 
and his pages coruscate with gems of 
religious thought more convincing than 
many arguments. ‘‘ ‘The line of our days 
is drawn by night, and the various effects 
therein by a pencil that is invisible; 
wherein, though we confess our ignorance 
I am sure that we do not err if we say it 
is the hand of God.” ‘“ We carry with us 
the wonders we seek without us: there is 
all Africa and her prodigies in us.’’ ‘* We 
do too narrowly define the power of God, 
re training it to our capazities*’; “I can 
hardly think that there was ever any 
ascent into heaven; they go the fairest 
way to heaven that would serve God 
without a hell; other mercenaries, that 
crouch unto him in fear of hell, though 
they term themselves the ‘servants, are 
indeed, but the slaves of the Almighty.” 
«Those who do confine the Church of 
God either to particular nations, churches, 
or families, have made it far narrower 
than our Saviour ever meant it.” 

‘Nor must a few differences,more remark- 
able in the eyes of men than, perhaps, in the 
judgment of God, excommunicate from 
heaven one another; much less those 
Christians who are in a manner all 
martyrs, Maintaining their faith in the 
noble way of persecution, and serving 
God in the fire, whereas we honour him 
but in the sunshine.” ‘I cannot fall out 
with or condemn a man for an error, or 
conceive why a difference in opinion should 
divide our affections.’’ “There is no 
man’s mind of so discordant and jarring 
a temper to which a tuneable disposition 
may not strike a harmony.’’ ‘‘ There is 
surely a piece of Divinity in us; some- 
thing that was before the elements, and 
owes no homage unto the sun. Nature 
tells me that I am the image of God as 
well as Scripture. He that understands 
not thus much hath not his int oduction 
or first lesson, and is yet to begin the 
alphabet of man.” 

Sentences like these are not parts of 
formal divinity. They are the flashes of 
deep religious intuition, the fruit of a 
spirit finely tempered to Christian charity 
and habits of quiet meditation. Walter 
Pater has some interesting remarks upon 
the religious attitude of Sir Thomas 
Browne in contrast to the “great re- 


,solution’’ by which Pascal won his way 
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to faith. Browne never faced the spectres 
of the mind and laid them by a strong 
recoil from the physical to the moral 
world. It was his happy temperament to 
be able to deal playfully with the con- 


tradictions and enigmas which turn 
other men into sceptics. In conse- 
quence his adhesion to Christianity 


has no special significance in the sense in 
which the difficult adhesion of men like 
Pascal is significant. The Religio Medici 
is acontnibution, not to faith, but to piety ; 
a refinement and correction, such as piety 
often stands in need of; a help not so 
much to religious belief in a world of 
doubt, as to the maintenance of the 
religious mood amid the interest of a 
secular call-ng.” The maintenance of the 
religious mood, the management of our 
temperament, is, however, one of the 
hard issues for most of us; and Sir 
Thomas Browne is an exhilarating tonic. 
Readers are to be congratulated on their 
good fortune if they honour this ter- 
centenary year by making acquaintance 
with his richly jewelled pages, but theirs 
is a still happier lot who can take down 
some old pencilled copy from their shelves 
and recover a forgotten delight. 

“Truth does not, as a tule, lie in com- 
promises.’” This is the confession of 
Canon Sanday in his Outlines of the Life of 
Christ, published recently, and the words 
sound almost 1 ke an unconscious apology 
for the weakness of his own position. The 
book is a reprint of his article on Jesus 
Christ in Hastings’ ‘Dictionary of the 
Bible,”’ and it is certainly convenient to 
have it in this form. It states the 
problems and it maps out the ground with 
admirable clearness. Both conjecture and 
imaginative insight are alike absent, and 
we have instead some cautious concessions 
to criticism, and a rather timid summing- 
up on the side of ecclesiastical tradition. 
It is not likely that the result will be 
satisfactory to any large body of people. 
To some it will appear to concede too 
‘much; to others tostop short unaccount- 
ably when the conclusion is in sight. We 
can never forget that Canon Sanday has 
the creeds behind him as he writes, and 
that where the evidence is weak or faulty 
there are other considerations which may 
turn the scale. This is very evident in 
his handling of the stories of the Nativity. 
He leaves us with the impression 
that the historical evidence for the 
narrative in Matthew does not satisfy 
him, though he never says so quite plainly ; 
but he is prepared to accept Luke as it 
stands, thovgh he concedes that before the 
middle of the second century there is no 
reason to think that the miraculous birth 
was generally known. It was based on 
‘private information. ‘It would be very 
fitting if the channel through which th-se 
sacred things first came to the ears of the 
Church was a little group of women.” It 
is certainly a bold step to accept the 
ancient taunt of Celsus, and thus to turn 
it into an argument for historical credi- 
bility! The apologist is on safer ground 
when he appeals to Catholic tradition, or, 
in the mood of Sir Thomas Browne, allows 


himself to be fascinated by the mystery; 


but to alt«rnate the evidence as Canon 
Sanday does, and then to plead that it is 
sufficient is likely in the erd to be more 


_ productive of scepticism than faith. This 


is the inherent weakness of his whole 
presentation. He provides a_ pleasant 
via media for .those who like to con- 
sider themselves open-minded, and want 
at the same time to shelter themselves 
behind a justly venerated name, perhaps 
a fairly numerous class among the clergy 
at the present time. But the rest of us 
he leaves in a state of unstable equi:i- 
brium, for the logic of the position 
requires that we should concede either 
far less or a great deal more to the dry 
light of historical evidence. 

The practice of writing biographies and 
laudatory criticisms of living writers and 
public men seems to be on the increase. 
It serves no really good purpose, and is a 
sign of the growth of professionalism in 
the world of letters and an unhealthy 
appetite for publicity. Of course, it is 
possible that the work mav be done with 
good taste and due reticence, but that is 
rare, for then it would fail to satisfy the 
curiosity, the instinct for pungert personal 
detail, which called it into being. Mr. 
James Douglas has provided us recently 
with a bulky volume on Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, poet, novelist, critic, which 
is the immediate cause of these remarks. 
He sets himself with all the showy 
gifts of the modern journa'ist to praise 
his friend in public and to surround 
him with an atmosphere of superlatives, 
which would be enough to wreck most 
reputations. Fortunately he has _ not 
been allowed to write without restric- 
tions, the existence of which he deplores 
more than once in terms like these, ‘‘ I do 
not sympathise with the sensitiveness of 
eminent men in regard to privacy’’; ‘I 
am strictly prohibited by the subject of 
this study from giving any personal descrip- 
tion of him. For my part I do not 
sympathise with the extreme sensitive- 
ness and dislike to having one’s personal 
character stics described in print.” Literary 
art, like the art of sccial behaviour, has 
its code of good manners, and there is no 
one who needs to observe it more 
religiously than the biographer. 

For the rest, the book is amorphous and 
ill put together, though it contains many 
nuggets of fine gold. Mr. Douglas does 
right to deplore the fact that so much 
of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s fine critical work 
is buried in the back numbers of the 
Atheneum. A selection of it made by the 
author himself would form a volume of 
unusual interest and value. The blest 
thing that Mr. Douglas has given us is the 
reprint of the essay on the Bible, with its 
description of the Great Style as “un- 
conscious power and unconscious grace in 
one,’’ and its penetrating analysis of 
Biblical rhythm: “There is a metre to 
be sure, but it is that of the ‘ moving 
music which is life’; it is the living 
metre of the surging sea within the soul 
of him who speaks; it is the tree 
effluence of the emotions and the passions 
which are passing into the words. And 
if this is so in other parts of the Bible, 
whatis it in the Psalms, where ‘ the flaming 
steeds of song,’ though really kept 
strongly in hand, seem to me reinless as 
‘the wild horses of the wind’ ?” 

I must fiad room for one other sen- 
tence written in quite a different con- 
nection. *‘The nower of a single writer,’’ 
says Mr. Watts-Dunton, “to benefit or to 


injure anauthor is so great that none but 
the most deeply conscientious men ought 
to enter the ranks of the anonymous 
reviewers.” And then he goes on to 
speak of Rossetti’s violent indignation 
against the miscreant “who, in an anony- 
mous journal, tells the world that a poem 
or picture is bad when he knows it to be 
good.’’ This reminds me again of Sir 
Thomas Browne, and his condemnation 
of those offences unto charity ‘‘ wherein 
by opprobrious epithets we miscall each 
other.” “ By a word we wound a thousind, 
and at one blow assassin the honour of a 
nation.’’ Wie 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
capressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the sender. | 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL: 


Dear Srr,—In response to your invi- 
tation ior suggestions for the parties 
going to the International Meetings at 
Geneva, I beg to offer the following hints 
to your readers, resulting from personal 
experiences in the last twenty-two years. 

To those who can so arrange it I very 
strongly recommend the meetings being 
taken first, and the rest of the holiday 
after. Switzerland is usually incon- 
veniently full in August, and hotel and 
pen-ion managers and servants with the 
best of intentions are frequently incapable 
of dealing with the numbers of visitors. 
The early part of September, too, is 
frequently blessed with good weather, and 
the Continental schools beginning about 
then have the effect of reducing the 
numbers of people about, and, further, a 
not to be despised advantage is that 
prces in September often decrease 15 to 
25 per cent. If it must be arranged to 
take your holiday first, the sooner you fix 
your places and secure rooms, the better 
for you. 

For an inexpensive holiday I should 
recommend two stays of a week each in 
various places. Astay of from five to seven 
days usually gains the advantage of 
pension terms, and there are many places 
that will take you in for five francs a day, 
and do you well. The rooms are mostly 
airy and clean, and the living plain, but 
wholesome and plentiful, and the drinking 
water in the higher places is exhila- 
ratingly fresh and good. In August and 
even September you will find the town; 
on the Lake and in the valleys too hot, 
and the following list of places is com- 
posed of mountain resorts in the Geneva 
region where there are plenty of plea:ant 
w.lks, climbs, and excursions. The 
figures in brackets give the height in 
English feet above sea level, Geneva being 
1,220. At these places there are hotels 
and pensions that I know, but, of course, 
they change frequently, and visitors will 
make their own inquiries. Baedeker’s 
“Switzerland” is an essential to a Swiss 
tour, and any visitors should check my 
information with Baedeker, and see the 
position and possibilities of the place, 

North of the Lake :-— 


1. Ballaigues'(3,050). A pine forest ree 
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sort; diligence or carriage from Vallorbe 
station. 

2: (a) Pillon (3,650). 

(6) Diablerets (3,940), Under the 
Diablerets range: Both of these postal 
address, Ormont-Dessus, station Aigle in 
Rhone Valley, thence diligence. 

3. La Comballaz (4,475), Hotel Cour- 
onne, Diligence from Aigle: 

4, Leysin (4,110). | Electric railway 
from Aigle. 

5. (a) Villars (4,090), 

(b) Chesiéres (3,970). Electric rail- 
way from Bex in Rhone Valley. 

South of the Lake :— 

6. (a) Morgins (4,405). 

(b) Champéry (3,450). — Situated 
under the Dent du Midi. Diligence to 
both from Monthey, in Rhone Valley. 

7. (a) Saluan (8,035): 

(6) Marecottes (3,550). 

(c) Finhaut (4,060): <A beautifully 
situated village, but very full in August. 
All these reached from Vernayaz, in Rhone 
Valley, by carriage or walking. 

8. Forclaz (4,987). On the Téte Noire 
toute from Martigny to Chamonix. 

Visitors to Geneva should make a 
point of going to Chamonix either for two 
or three days, or longer. In several hotels 
you could stay for five days for six to 
eight francs per day: Good walkers 
coming from the Rhone Valley are 
strongly recommended to approach Cha- 
monix over the Col de Balme (7,221). It 
is an easy bridle-path all the way, and is 
a comfortable day’s walk from Forclaz. 
This view of the Mt. Blanc chain is one 
that few can surpass, and it bursts upon 
you with unexpected suddenness, making 
quite a dramatic effect. 

As long as one is in Svitsrand: post- 
ing your luggage is as easy as posting 
letters; and visitors to the Rhone Valley 
or, Lake districts would do well to post 
their heavy luggage to Geneva; and take 
two or three days with a knapsack or 
light hand-bag, sleeping; say, a night at 
Forclaz or on the Col de Balme, where 
there is a good and not too expensive 
hotel, and making a short stay at 
Chamonix. 

Of course, one can enlarge on these 
rough suggestions for distance and more 
expensive show places according to taste 
or purse. Nearly every railway issues 
circular tickets embracing many of these 
famous resorts, and the L.B. & 8.C. Rail- 
way foreign guide may advantageously be 
consulted for such, which could be com- 
bined with Geneva, either going from 
Geneva or by making Lausanne the point 
of arrival or departure. At many of the 
places mentioned, and others, I know and 
can recommend good and cheap pensions, 
and my information is at the disposal of 
any of your readers who will write and 
enclose that useful and necessary article, 
a Stamped addressed envelope.— Yours 
faithfully, Hersert B; Lawrorp. 

4, Wexford-road, Balham, S.W3, 

March 21, 1905. 


Str,—I have been considering Mr, 
Bowie’s letter, and your invitation for 
information as to the best way of spend- 
ing the time at the disposal of the visitors. 
I write for those who may be taking the 
journey for the first time, 


No one who has travelled nearly 300 
miles from London to Paris; would think 
of continuing the journey for another 388 
miles to Geneva without a rest. It will 
be necessary, then, to spend a night in 
Paris. Now the hotels in Paris are dear, 
but I have no doubt that nearer the time 
some French friend will supply Mr. Bowie 
with a list of hotels which have the com- 
bined advantages of being reasonable and 
good. It is several years since I used 
hotels in Paris, and hotels, like everything 
else, change in character, so that I have 
none to recommend, Let me say that for 
those who are not good sailors, it is better 
to pay the extra 9s. to go by Dover and 
Calais than to go by Dieppe. 

With regard to your question whether 
it is better to take the holiday before or 
alter the meetings, I would say after most 
decidedly. The Swiss valleys are hot in 
August, and Geneva itself is so hot that 
most of the visitors will have had enough 
of it before the meetings are over. There 
are also large numbers of visitors and 
prices are at the highest. In September 
the climate becomes delightful, and prices 
go down: It will bea pleasant change 
after the meetings. 

One Werx.—Those who go for the 
week only may secure much enjoyment in 
addition to the meetings: They may 
ascend, on foot or by train, the hill 
Saléve (2,950 feet) and have delightful 
views of the town; the lake, and the 
mountains. They may visit, in half a day 
by train, the Chateau and Church of 
Voltaire at Ferney. The chateau and 
gardens of the Baroness Rothschild are 
within walking distance on the same road. 
It isquiteeasy to take steamers to Ouchy, 
and then from Lausanne ascend the 
Signal (by train) from which charming 
views are obtained. This will only take 
part of a day: And then, in addition to 
these, if the weather be fine—and it 
mostly is fine—they will have Mont Blanc 
in view all the day and every day. I 
have no wish to encourage English visitors 
to neglect the meetings, but it would be 
excusable when German or French papers 
are being read and discussed, if they took 
the steamer down to Montreux. From 
there the Castle of Chillon can be visited. 
The funicular railway will take them in 
seven minutes up to Glion; from which 
charming views are obtained, It is an 
easy walk from Glion down the romantic 
Gorge du Chaudron to Montreux again, 
where steamer or train may be taken back 
to Geneva. 

This will, perhaps, be enough for the 
present. Next week, if you like, I will 
give an outline of how I think two extra 
weeks may be spent to the best advan- 
tage. But let me remove one apprehen- 
sion which weighs with some people. No 
one need be deterred from going by the 
want of French or German. You can 


get along with English almost as well as. 


W. Harrison. 
_——}-—__—_-—-- 
THE LATE JOHN LYDIATE. 

Sir,—No doubt all persons attending 
the meeting of the North and East 
Lancashire Unitarian Mission, reported 
in your previous issue, likewise those who 
have read the account of it, would be 
deeply pained at the loss by death as 
mentioned by you, of that unfortunate 


in London, 


! tion from all over the world, ome na 


victim, John Lydiate,; in a coal-mine 
disaster: The unaffected goodness of the 
man won admiration from all, but the sad 
circumstances causing his sudden death, 
probably intensified it: Yet the few 
words you recorded of him were precise 
and to the point, and for a Sunday- 
school worker, so gentle, patient and un- 
obtrusive, whose deeds rose into a purity 
of purpose as divine a3 any Gospel words 
from the lips of a preacher, denotes a 
consecrated service in Christian work of 
the noblest kind. 

He is spoken of as ‘the chapel-keeper, 
teacher, a regular worshipper, with active 
interests both in school and chapel, anda 
recipient of a silver medal in recognition 
of his thirty years of deyoted service *’ ; 
but I would like to lay another wreath 
upon his new-made grave, though he may 
not. have left a single penny behind to 
buy a sod of earth to cover his ashes, 
for he st uggled with circumstances, and 
had to act as father and mother to his 
children. be, 

At different times it was my pleasure 
to meet him in hisschool life for the thirty 
years with which he was connected, and 
when he became a teacher (Park-lane, 
Wigan) I never found him without his 
prepared notes on a Scripture subject. 
These he would show to me in simplicity 
and earnestness, with a sensitive feeling 
that I might consider them crude and 
unfinished. Even if they were so betimes 
no blame could be attached to him, for he 
had done what he could. Now, let me 
make mention of a further incident, which 
happened some years ago. At the close 
of the day's work we had a ‘Teachers’ 
Conference,’ and it was my duty to 
speak to about thirty teachers upon what 
had come under my observation during the 
day. My theme was teacher’s work and 
its influence, and Lydiate, hearing my 
remarks (so sensitive he was), thought 
that his position as a working collier 
would not allow him to reach the stan- 
dard set before them, and thus he would 
be compelled to resign his position through 
lack of ability and opportunity: How- 
ever, a better judgment prevailed, and he 
endured the toil and struggle of teaching 
to the end, though he {laboured on with 
an Injured-body, the result of a previous 
accident, to his dying day. 

He did what he was able to do, how- 
ever humble, without a murmur and with- 
out regret. We need an inspiration like 
his to keep up a reasonable progress in 
our work: 

For the benefit of bis orphan children, 
I shall be pleased to remit any contribu- 
tions entrusted to me. 

Joun CHADWICK. 
6, Stanley Grove, Sale, near Manchester: 


poe eS 


THE HEROINE OF THE “ELBE **% 
DISASTER: 


Sir,—May I venture to recall to the 
memory of your readers the story of Miss 
Anna Bécker, the only woman saved from 
the wreck of the Elbe on J anuary 30, 1895: 
Although only ninetcen years of age at 
the time of this disaster, her heroism and 
unselfish conduct called forth the ad- — 
miration of the whole world; not only % 
she receive numerous letters of con 
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alsohonoured by a command from our late 
beloved Queen to goto Osborne, where 
she was most graciously received both by 
Queen Victoria and the Empress Frederick. 
At this time she was living as a German 
governess in the family of an MHnglish 
solicitor at Portsmouth, and being an 
orphan, and having the greatest confidence 
in her employer, she entrusted to him for 
investment all her little patrimony of 
ever £850. The whole of this sum of 
money has recently been lost through the 
bankruptcy of this solicitor, and Anna 
Béecker now finds herself penniless. Her 
health has never been good since the shock 
of the Hibe disaster, but still she bravely 
desired to earn her living as a nurse, and 
went some few weeks ago to be trained at 
the Bristol Infirmary ; here her health has 
quite broken down, and she is deeply dis- 
appointed, as both the doctor and matron 
pronounce her unfit for the strain of a 
nurse’s life. Surely thereare many people 
who, being reminded of her story, would 
be willing to contribute towards a fund to 
be invested for the benefit of this brave 
German gitl. John Clegg, Hsq-, manager 
of the Capital and Counties Bank, Ports- 
mouth, has kindly consented to reccive 
donations, and the case is well known to 
Chas. Matthews, Hsq., J.P., Portsmouth, 
and to Henry Blessley, Esq., Mile End, 
Portsmouth.—I am, sir, yours truly, 
Exizapetsu I, Spencer: 
Portswood, Southampton. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN 
Aniasbt ie 
THE WILD SWANS.* 

Here is a sermon-fairy-story taken from 
Hans Christian Andersen’s tale of ‘The 
Wild Swans.’’ The part about the 
chivalrous brothers isfor boys. The whole 
story may remind botb girls and boys that 
the unhappiness at home ard school 
caused by ill-will, bad-temper, and selfish- 
ness, is removed by patience,- courage, 
self-control, and  self-forgetfulness, and 
that we may feel God very near us, helping 
-us to avoid what is wrong and hateful, 
and to overcome evil with good, if we 
keep our hearts pure, and open to His 
love. 

Once there lived a king who had eleven 
sons and one daughter. The brothers 
went to school with stars on their breasts, 
and swords at their sides, and wrote with 
diamond pencils on gold slates, while 
their sister Elise sat upon a plate-glass 
stool, and had a picture-book worth half 
akingdom. , 

‘But their father married a wicked 
queen, who ‘sent Hlise away to some 
peasants, and turned the princes into 


eleven beautiful swans, who flew cff toa 


farcountry. Hlise’s home was now a hut, 
aud she had neither books nor toys, but 
she played with the flowers and sunbeams, 
and her poor foster-mother taught her to 
be happy in simple, loving ways. 
The king sent for her aiter some time. 
Then her step-mother disliked her more 
than ever, for she was very beautiful, and 
as good as she was lovely. One day when 
Elise was goingto her morning bath, the 


* Next week, April 2, will be the hundreth 
birthday of Hans Christian Andersen, We give 


one of his stories this week, and next we shall 
sot, juesnees about himself, 
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queen took three toads, and kissing them, 
said, Jump. on Hlise, when she enters 
the bath, so that she may become dumb, 
and ugly, and wicked like you.’’ But 
when the toads touched her, they turned 
to red poppies, and floated away, for 
purity of heart gives a maiden power 
against evil. 

She could not, however, overcome the 
quecn’s hate, and stole away into the great 
forest, longing for her brothers, and 
making up her mind to scek and find thera. 
At night she lay on soft moss, and was 
not afraid of the darkness and solitude, for 
God seemed to look down upon her with 
kindness, and little angéis peepel from 
behind Hin. : 

Next mozning she met an old woman. 
Elise asked if she had seen the eleven 
princes. 

*No,”’ replied the dame, “‘ bat yester- 
day I saw eleven swans with gold crowns 
swimming in the river close by.”’ 

Then Hlise followed the stream, till it 
flowed cut to the great open shore and 
glorious sea. Numberless pebbles lay 
poished by the washing of the waves. 
“ The water is softer than my hand, and 
yet it rolls on unwearyingly, and makes 
hard things smooth. I will be just as 
persevering,” said the brave gir], and she 
continued her search. At sunset what 
should she see flying towards the land 
but eleven wild swans with crowns on 
their heads, and just as the sun sank 
into the sea, the swans’ feathers dis- 
appeared and there stood eleven beautiful 
priaces. Between sunset and sunrise they 
might return to human shape. Oh! what 
a happy meeting there was! 

“We may visit our home,” said the 
eldest, ‘‘ once a year ior eliven days. In 
two days we return to ths distant land.’’ 
And the next morning they flew aw ay 
over the forest to have a last look at 
their father’s castle, and their dear 
mother’s grave. But the youngest stayed 
with Hlise, and laid his Lead in her lap, 
while she lovingly stroked his wings. - 

Then they made a net of willow-bark and 
reeds, and carried their sister in it across the 
sea, and the youngest swan-brother fed 
her with berries, and shaded her with his 
wings from the sun, When they reached 
the shore, they left Hlise to sleep ina cave. 
She lay down full of thoughts of how she 
could rescue her dear brothers, and prayed 
God to help her, and falling asleep, she 
dreamt that the old woman, whom she 
had met before, came to her. ‘‘ Your 
brothers can be released,’’ said her visitor, 
“but have youfcourage and perseverance ? 
Your fingers wiil feel pain, your heart will 
sufier torment. You must gather the 
i les that grow round this cave, and on 

he graves in the churchyard. No other 
ae will do. Tread them under foot, and 
you will get flax with which to weave 
eleven shirts of mail with long sleeves. 
Throw these over the eleven swans, and 
the charm will be breken. Remember also 
that if you speak before your task is 
ended, you will kill your brothers.” Say- 
ing this she woke Hlise with the touch of 
a nettle, and the devoted sister, aiter 
thanking God for the dream, began at once 
to ch and tread, and weave the hateful 
nettl Ah! the blisters they raised ! 
And. oh ! how hard to keep silent, especi- 


and understood what she was doing for 
their sake. Butthe youngest wept, and 
whenever his tears fell on a blister it 
vanished. 

Alas! on the following day she was 
oe for a king out a-hunting 
rode past the cave, fell in leve with her, 
and took her away to be his queen. None 
of the gaiety of her beautiful new home 
pleased her. Ske moved about the 
palace dumb, and the picture of grief. So 
the king, who really longed to make his 
bride happy, and was sorely puzzled at 
her misery, had a small room fitted out 
almost exactly like the cave, and the flax 
and one coat of mail which she had made 
were put there by a huntsman, who had 
picked them up as curicsities, Now every 
night she crept secretly: into the little 
room, and wove, and wove, until the 
seventh coat was done, and she had no 
more flax. How was she to get nettles ? 
Cautiously she stole out to the church- 
yard. Witches were revelling among the 
tombs, and cast wicked looks upon her, 
but she never faltered, reaped her horrible 
harvest, and returned to the palace. 
Again courage and goodness had brought 
her safe through danger and evil. 

All these seemingly uncanny doings 
were found cut by the king, and he could 
not but think she was a witzh, so she was 
condemned to be burnt, and was put ina 
damp cell, and given her bundle of 
nettles and hard, stinging shirts of mail 
to lie upon. Only the thought of God and 
her brothers enabled her to go on with 
her task: At night there came the rust- 
ling of wings against her prison grating: 
It was the youngest swan-brother, and 
his devotion made her poor fingers sjeed 
the faster. Then Elise was dressed in 
sackcloth, and dragged in a cart to the 
stake. The shirtsand nettles were thrown 
into the cat in mock ry, and still she 
wove, and had almost done the eleventh 
coat. ‘fSee her hideous sorcery,’’ jeered 
the crowd. ‘‘‘Tear it in pieces,” and they 
would have beset her, had not at that 
moment eleven wild swans come flying up 
beating their great wingsto protect her. Just 
as the executioner seized her, she threw the 
eleven shirts of mail over the swans. Im- 
mediately eleven beautiful princes stood 
there, but the youngest had a swan’s wing 
instead of an arm, for she had been un- 
able to finish one sleeve of the last coat. 

£Now I may speak,’ said she. “I am 
innocent,” and ghe fainted away now that 
suspense, anguish, and pain were over. 

Then the eldest brother told all thestory 
of her self-sacrifice. Whilst he spoke, a 
scent of roses spread through the air, for 
the wood piled round the stake had become 
a hedge of rose-trees, and on the top was 
a flower of dazz] ng whiteness. This the 
king plucked, and placed on Hlise’s bosom, 
whereupon she awoke with peace and 
happiness in her soul. Love and purity 
of heart had overcome misunderstanding, 
hate and wickedness, 


Exoty HH. Swire 
Mr. W. Barton WortTHINGTON, who 
has for the past eight years been 
chief engineer of the Lancashire and 


Yorkshire Railway, has been offered, and 
has accepted, the position of Engineer-in- 


ally when the brothers returned at night}Chief of the Midland Railway, 
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REVIVALISM AND THE 
REVIVALIST. 


WHATEVER may be said as to the value 
of ‘‘revivals’’ in religion, there can be 
little doubt as to the dangers of revivalism 
to the revivalist: When a man speaking 
out of the fulness of passionate sympathy 
flings himself into the struggle for souls, 
and, under the pressure of irrepressible 
feeling adopts methods of appeal different 
from those in ordinary use, there is room, 
indeed, for discriminating judgment, but 
not for the criticism of the scorner. But 
if ever it may be allowable to let loose 
the forces of satirical indignation, it must 
be when extravagances, pardonable only to 
ardent emotion, are expressly stimulated 
if not simulated, and when the natural 
colours of prophetic zeal are put on to 
order, It is this aspect of the present 
‘revivals’ that most shocks the attentive 


mind, There are other aspects that invite. 


criticism, some few that may fairly chal- 
lenge approbation; but here is that which 
not only excuses, but demands very clear 
speech. 

The various comments that have been 
made in our columns in regard to this whole 
subject betray, if we may say so, a some- 
what puzzled mind, but this is not sur- 
prising. We are told that important 
moral reforms have followed in the wake 
of the revival services, and the evidence, 
which is not very obvious, we fear, in the 
large cities that have been visited 
by the American revivalists; is sufh- 
cient in regard to extensive districts in 
Wales. Now the good results thus at- 
tained might, or might not be, attained 
in some other way; but that they have 
been attained in any way is a comfort to 
all right-loving people. As to the 
spiritual storms which have swept over 
meetings here and there, we find ourselves 
less ready to speak approvingly, or at all. 
On the one hand we are but too well 
aware that mob emotion is a dangerous 
reality, a fiery element that necds the 
most careful handling, lest it should lead 
to deplorable results. On the other hand, 


it is impossible for the observant and dis- 
criminating mind to miss the tokens here 
and there of the deepest and sincerest 
personal experiences, and while we can- 
not help suspecting that some who 
undergo the convulsions of fear and 
hope, contrition, and joy, that attend 
the more conspicuous forms of ‘con- 
version’’ are but too little establi hed, 
and soon fall away, we are assured 
that to some, at least, the revival services 
marka spiritual area pregnant with good. 
Amid such considerations one is reluctant 
to introduce eventhe semblance of anti- 
pathy aud harshness of judgment. The 
flowers of tender pity are not so numerous 
that a lover of man will willingly chill the 
opening buds, wherever found, and even 
if they have been forced. On the con- 
trary, as our correspondence has shown, 
the question that inevitably arises is 
whether Unitarians and other religious 
rationalists ought not to be more earnest 
than hitherto in search of methods by 
which the happier and healthier results 
of the “‘revivals’’ may be reached: and to 
that question there can be but one 
answer. 

But the more earnest we become in the 
pursuit of a purer social life and deeper 
personal consecration, the more needful it 
isto beware of the peculiar snares of re- 
vivalism. ‘To our thinking, the more 
serious of these dangers are those that con- 
front not the unstable “converted,” but the 
revivalists themselves. Perilous, indeed, 
are the strained exaltations that come 
spontaneously and unbidden to sensitive 
minds. The alternations of action and 
reaction are very real, and sometimes 
terrible. It would seem that even if we 
set aside some indications that almost 
bespeak insanity, Mr. Evan Rozrrts is 
certainly no exception to a rule which 
has found illustration far and wide 
and long, that the higher the spirit 
soars in unwonted ecstasy, the lower 
it may fall in depression and humilia- 
tion. But far more harmful than the 
ecstacies of genuine emotion are those 
excitements which are consciously in- 
duced by artificial means. The average 
hearer at the revival service is doubtless 
too ignorant to observe narrowly the pro- 
cess by which his feelings are stirred. 
Far from him is the cool attitude of re- 
flection; he submits, after what period 
of reluctance may be natural to his nor- 
mally unspiritual condition, to the sway- 
ing influence of hymn and prayer and 
fervent appeal. But his protecting igno- 
ranceis not shared by the revivalist, who 
knows very well the effect he wishes to 
produce, and has studied the means 
hitherto found serviceable. ‘‘ Louder, 
louder,’’ we are told, was the ejaculation 
of General Boorn, as he paced through 
the ranks of his ‘“‘Army”’ last year at 
the London gatherings. ‘‘Louder,’* he 


said; for it would appear that even his 
soldiers, trained as they are in the tactics 
of sensationalism, have in part developed 
an instinct in favour cf the more moderate 
usages. It is inevitable that revivalism, 
as an art, we do not say as an artifice, 
should find itself continually in need of 
new emphasis; and it is precisely as in- 
evitable that those who are committed 
to it must lose the delicacy of natural 
emotion, and harden, in spite of them- 
selves into a habit which can only be 
saved from mere histrionic display by 
recourse to violent self-galvanism. The 
actor’s art, it is said, tends to injure sensi- 
tive minds. How much more the profession 
of a revivalist, constantly involved in the 
heightened emotions consequent on an 
attempt to snatch souls from destruction 
and transport them into the bliss of sal- 
vation! Few men, apparently, are able 
to undergo the strain: rather, we should 
say, most religious teachers recoil from 
the instinctively apprehended deteriora- 
tion besetting such activities. It is, of 
course,. open to the critic to say that 
all religious teachers who profess the 
same view as the Revivalists of the 
nature of the spiritual life, all who regard 
men sharply as either “ lost” or “ saved,” 
and to whom these fleeting years of time 
are but as a moment of decision which 
settles an eternity either of joy or woe, 
should be equally zealous, equally emo- 
tional. The contention is reasonable 
enough, but the fact that not all who 
subscribe nominally to the orthodox view 


are wrought into an intensity of fervour 


akin to the Revivalists’ is “significant of 
much.” Some will think that it tells 
of inertness and self-indulgent sloth; to 
us it speaks in quite another way. It 
reveals the secret that, orthodox or not, 
most sane men believe in a more reason- 
able process of life. Crises of decision do 
come, moments fraught with profound 
results; nevertheless, the life of the soul 
is regarded by intelligent men -and we 
think most wisely—as a growth not 
unlike that of the plant. Its culture is not 
to be summed up in‘o one or two fortu- 
nate hours of sunshine and rain, but 
continues day by day, and only results 
in the fairest blossom and richest fruit 
after a full course of discipline. Most 
religious teachers, in short, are teach>rs. 
Now and again they may feel it their 


duty, and may be blessed with the power, - 


to address themselves in direct app2al 
or remonstrance, but their usual task is 
that of diffuing light and hop: and 
courage to the often dark and doubt ng 
minds of men. In such a task they, as 
well as their pupils, have room to grow, 
time to think, opportunity to enjoy a 
serene communion with the supreme 
Wisdom and Goodness. But what must 
be th: state of that man’s inner life, who 
feels, or tries to feel, new frenzies day by 
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day, over an all-but-damned world; who 
has no chance and. little inclination to 
learn anything, but who makes up for his 
ignorance by denouncing knowledge ? 
Men may talk about self-sacrifice, but we 
cannot think tht with such sacrifice as 
this Gop is well-pleased. The wish that 
religion may truly reviv in ourselves and 
in our churches all will earnestly share; 
to think it can do so in any other ways 
than those dictated by simple love for the 
truth and for the spiritually beautiful 
would be a mistake which few of us, 
we hope, are inclined to make, however 
much we feel prompted to attempt great 
things for the greatest of all causes. 


UNITARIANS AND REVIVALS. 


THE present moment is an opportune 
one for us as Unitarians to consider our 
position, and to ask as many questions as 
possible concerning the situation of our 
churches. We shall all certainly agree 
that things are not what they ought to be, 
and even what they could have been by 
to-day, had we exercised a little more 
energy and devotion to our churches in 
the past. But suppose for a moment 
that a spirit of energy and devotion came 
over us --a Revival—what form should it 
take, and in what fields shou'd it operate ? 
The object of such a revival would be the 
gatheing of men and women and 
children into the kingdom of truth and 
goodness and love—the kingdom of God. 
In order to accomplish this object we can 
never hope and never wish to copy 

-orthodox methods. Why not? Because 
the Evangelical churches treat men in the 
mass, and the truths of the doctrines pre- 
sented are not so important as the good 
results which follow. These aspects of 
the doctrines are not to be questioned ; it is 
taught that the things of religion have but 
theslightest connection with theideas of the 
present. Past modes of thought, medieval 
conceptions of God, man, and tke uni- 
verse, are presented in evangelical revivals, 
in so far as theology is presented, as if 
they were the only true tieology to- 
day. This is exactly what has taken 
place in connection with the present 
revival in Wales. People point to the 
good that has been accomplished, and that 
good has been magnified a hundredfold. 
We should like these people to open their 
eyes to the evils that have accrued, and 
will continue ,to accrue. Evangelical 
orthodoxy has failed to affect the people 
without the dogmas of the past. But 
many people say : What does it matter if 
the people are lifted up, what their the- 
ology is? Let that statement become 
universal, and we shall pretty soon find 
that it. does matter, for it would mean 
nothing less than the universal revival of 
the dogmas of past centuries as the only 
theology in which the religion of the 
present could be clothed. Of cours2 we 
are all glad to see people lifted up from their 
sin and degradation, but the only differ- 
ence between what this revival has done 
and what all conscientious ministers are 
doing is that the work of the former 
is blazed abroad in the largest letters, 
_ while the work of the latter is unknown ex- 


cept tothe individuals concerned. To link 
religion with all this commotion and ex- 
citement, and to give this kind of work a 
higher valuation than the steady, difficult 
work of the Christian ministry amongst 
us is a piece of downright injustice to 
every honest minister. The way this 
work has been exaggerated and magnified 
in South Wales is enouzh to make anyone 
acquainted with the real facts doubt 
that a sense of increased veracity has 
been the result of all this commotion. _ 

But the question I wish to ask is, Can- 
not the theology of the present be made 
the clothing of religion? Men demand 
some kind of theory of life, and it is 
through this that a large number of men 
are often led to religion. Many of us, 
doubtless, believe that the true religion 
of Jesus Christ can be presented to people 
in the garb of the thoughts of the present 
day. My experience is that preseated in 
this manner religion appeals to a large 
class of men. Such a class, for example, 
are our working men, 

These men are keen in mind; They 
are accustomed from day to day to handle 
tangible things, and many of them read 
popular books on Theology and Science. 
We have to appeal to such men. These 
men are to-day to be found intwo places. 
On the one hand there are large numbers 
who have drifted away from the churches, 
and are in a state of mind which claims 
our sympathy and help. Have we a 
mission for them? If we have, and if 
that mission is to prove efficacious, our 
preaching must show the weakness of the 
materialistic theories which they hold on 
the one hand, and on the other hand it 
must show them that we have something 
to offer which they could not get in evan- 
gelical orthodoxy. It is useless to pre- 
sent vague sentiments and words to such 
men, nor can we benefit them by taking 
for granted such truths as the existence 
of God, the need of religion, and many 
other things. A great part of our mission 
consists in showing the rational grounds 
of God and religion a; far as these 
can be shown, There are many 
people yet in the world who give to 
feeling or emotion a ground or source 
which is quite other than that of reason. 
Such people seem to think that because 
a thing is rational, t.e.; because a thing 
has come from the kingdom of cloudland 
to that of clearness that it cannot have 
valueas areligioustiing. Blind instincts, 
incoherent feelings—things which pertain 
more to the body than to the mind or 
spirit—are thus made the basis of religion. 
Such appeals have their force only in 
people of certain neurotic temperaments, 
and in people who have plenty of time 
on their hands. But to the class of 
intelligent working men who can read 
English, and who do read it, these appeals 
are in vain. There is next to nothing for 
them in Welsh to read except traditional 
theology with its ignorance of every move- 
ment that has taken place since Calvin’s 
day. Such Welshmen are bound to clothe 
their religion either in the theology of 
the past or in the eostasy so natural to 
our Celtic mind. Far be it for me 
to doubt that decisions can be 
made in moments of excitement and 
ecstasy; in such moments a man may 
change the structure of certain{ aspects 


of his physical organism, and so rise to a 
higher level, but experience has convinced 
us that unless there is reason coupled 
with the emotion as its basis there is 
soon a lapse to a lower level. 

We can never hope to produce in the 
class of men I have mentioned those 
ecstasies, and yet, 1 believe, we can make 
them religious in a more real sense than 
those who have been “saved’’ halfa dozen 
times over. Which of the two men would 
you trust to row your boat across a dan- 
gerous ferry? On which of the two 
could you depend -to get justice in 
difficult circumstances? The answer is 
known to all. We must then understand 
the fact that if we can influence such 
men to attach themselves to our churches, 
to continue to inquire, to love their work, 
we are producing the best type of 
Christian wh'ch the twentieth century will 
be able to show. 

And in this connection we have also 
to bear in mind the fact that a man’s 
religion must not be measured by the 
intensity of his feelings. There may be, 
and often is, far more real religion in 
a restraint of the feelings than in their 
exbibition. We th-refore give up the 
craving for physical commotions and ex- 
citements as the tests of religion, and 
turn to the deepest meaning of religion 
which will be found in its sanity, its 
search after truth, and its tran formation 
of truth into goodness. I consider that 
we are doing this as ministers to-day 
according to our several abilities, and the 
work is of no less value because it is 
done in the dark and is not advertised 
with flags and drums. 

It is evident that to such men our 
appeals must be largely argumentative. 
And this cannot be done without the 
special emphasis on the Unitarian theology 
which we hold. If we can present 
Unitarian Christianity to this cliss of 
men (and women too) in a way that will 
appear to them rational, we shall gain 
them to our mode of theology and then 
we shall carry them from this to our 
religion. 

We have a message also to the other 
section of men and women who have 
ceased or are ceasing to have satisfaction 
in evangelical orthodoxy. I wish to live 
peaceably by the side of orthodoxy, but 
not by the side of its theology. Several 
of us have had to waste several years of 
our life in doing nothing but clearing the 
rubbish which was put in our way to be 
at peace with it. I feel personally that 
we are not half bold enough in this respect. 
Witness the London Unitarian ministers 
(with the exception of Mr. Hopps and Mr. 
Bowie) silent in the daily papers when 
Dr. Torrey was parading his medieval 
theology and science in their city! If we 
could get a crusade against the worn-out 
theologies found so prevalent in this land 
of ours we could open the eyes of thousands 
of men to higher and nobler ideas of man 
and God. But we pull down in order to 
build up. Ihave had many members to 
belong to my congregation through the 
work which was accomplished by Professor 
Estlin Carpenter in this town in this 
direction. The difficulties of most men 
in the first instance appear to be doctrinal 
difficulties. These have to be answered, 


| and these cannot: be answered without 
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constantly showing the futility of dogmas 
like the Trinity, the verbal inspiration of 
the Bible, &c. 

But we do not finish with theology. 
And here, again, I believe that we have an 
important mission. We proclaim the 
spiritual nature of man; but we cannot 
any longer present the pure anthropo- 
morphic conception of God. Many men 
can never be convinced by arguments of 
design or of ultimate cause. That there is 
a degree of validity in these arguments no 
philosopher to-day doubts, but they are 
ceasing to be the basal arguments for the 
existence of God. The deepest argument 
is our own nature and its perpetual 
capacity of becoming through effort other 
than it is, by holding before itself ideals 
of holiness, goodness, perfection, and love. 
I believe that if we were to teach people 
that God is within more than without, 
that there is something infinite and eternal 
in our nature which can unfold and grow 
without an end, the objective existence of 
God would follow. In such a work as 
this we can only hope t) bring to our side 
a minority of people, but I believe 
that such appeals can ke made effective 
to rich and poor, learned and unlearned, 
and even the ignorant, the saint, and the 
sinner. It is certainly a vast field, but a 
field full of treasures; And we may be 
assured of the fact that if we co-operate 
it will be a revival of a very real kind; 
it will turn out men and women whose 
lives will be noble and whose work will 
be useful. We cannot, as in the present 
Welsh revival, offer cheap tickets of salva- 
tion to any one, but we can offer hope 
and peace and joy to all who will accept 
our gospel. Let us hope that re'igion 
will come to mean more and more the 
best in the spirit and reason of men, and 
that in connection with the present 
revival in Wales, to quote the words I 
have just received from one of the most 
eminent of Huropean philosophers (Prof. 
Hiucken of Jena): ‘Let us sincerely hope 
that the Religion of the Spirit and of 
-Reason will gain the overweight in this 
movement in Wales.” 

W. Tupor Jongs. 


Accorp1neG to the Daily News the Rev. 
Dr. Pierson, who was once thought of as 
a successor to the late Mr. Spurgeon, and 
who did in fact serve at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle for a twelvemonth after the 
death of the great preacher, has again 
been heard in London this week. We 
regret to hear he met with an accident 
on the liner as he came. His intention 
is to expound the Epistle of James 
during his two months’ duty at Christ 
Church, Westminster; and his first dis- 
course appears to have attached much 
more importance to that Hp‘stle than 
Luther would have given. One wonders 
whether the great reformer would be 
found opposed to the modern evangelical 
integard to another point. The report 
says Dr. Pierson made an “ orslaught on 
the modern theory of evolution,” and 
condemned “Durwin, Huxley, and Co.”’ 
We should like to hear what Huxley would 
have to say in reply: Meanwhile it 
remains to be seen whether Dr. Pierson 
will endorse St. James’s methods of 
restoration of the sick; 
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‘* JESUS SAITH.’* 
IX._THE HEAVENLY JERUSALEM. 

“s Jesus saith: : i: Ye shall know that 
ye are in the city of God, and ye are the 
city.’* 

In one respect this is the hardest of all 
the ‘‘ new sayings ’’ which we have been 
trying to interpret, its peculiar difficulty 
arising from the fact that, as it stands, 
it represents only the most probable 
emendation of the mutilated and defective 
manuscript. All we can say is that the 
reading given was adopted by the dis- 
coverers of the papyrus after the most 
scrupulous weighing of every consideration 
that could be adduced, and that so far as 
the best-eauipped scholarship can help us, 
its conclusion points to the complete saying 
having in all likehhood read as is now 
suggested. 

Jesus must certainly have been familiar 
enough with the phrase ‘‘the city of 
God,’’ as applied to Jerusalem. But 
from being proudly associated by a 
noisy patriotism with the national capital, 
the words could not fail to take on in course 
of time a more ideal signification; the 
earthly city, scene of so much strife and 
violence, jealousy and intrigue, could at 
best but symbolise in most imperfect 
manner the true and holy Zion, the eternal 
archetype laid up in heaven: Men, 
unsatisfied with the actual, could not but 
rise in their aspirations to a fairer vision, de- 
siting a better country, free from blemish. 

Where is that ideal city ? Imagination 
places it beyond the clouds and paints it 
in gorgeous colours ; yet after awhile the 
jewel-blazing, jasper-walled, _pearl-por- 
talled Jerusalem of the Apocalypse is felt 
to be inadequate, and the soul applies 
itself anew to the restless search for its 
true abiding-place. ‘‘ Where is the city 
of God?’ asks humanity; with a .sub- 
lime intuition Jesus replies and proclaims 
the mystery, saying, ‘‘ Ye are the city.’’ 

In one sense we feel, immediately and 
instinctively, that this is true; unless we 
carry it within our own breast, no passionate 
pilgrimage over rocky ground or through 
trackless deserts, no boldest navigator’s feat 
in ferrying the deep will see us, with beating 
hearts, standing at that city’s gateway. 
But in another sense the words fill us with 
marvel and doubt, as the glory of the 
promise shames the meanness of the actual ; 
and we ask ourselves with deep mis- 
giving and the humility which is born of 
self-examination, whether the human soul 
as we know it is indeed a Holy City, and 
not rather a city built ill, with crooked 
streets, swarming with every variety of 
unholy thoughts for inhabitants. Yet 
Jesus knew all this, and did not despair of 
humanity: he wept over man’s sins; 
he blushed at man’s grossness ; he mourned 
man’s levity; but he believed in man’s 
greatness, and in that belief ventures on 
this colossally bold pronouncement, ‘‘ Ye 
are the city of God.’* He sees all the 
narrow lanes and tumble-down dwellings, 
the roadway littered with garbage, old-time 
mansions untenanted or sunk into dinginess 
and disreputably peopled; but with his 
mind’s eye he also sees the old waste 
places rebuilt, the foundations of many 
generations raised up, breaches re- 
paired and paths to dwell in restored at 
length: Shall we despair, where Jesus 
hoped % | 


out. 
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If we would have his prophecy—for 
prophecy it is—come true in us, we must 
first of all diligently prepare the site on 
which our city is to be built, by clearing 
away all rubbish and tangled growth of 
briars and brambles; this is the hardest 
part of the task by far, and unless it has 
been carried out with ruthless fidelity—un- 
less the foundations have been laid aright— 
all subsequent labour will be in vain, and 
all elaboration of design and magnificence 
of structure will only prepare a more utter 
and calamitous overthrow. Then, after 
this preliminary work, the planning and 
actual construction. We are building the 
city of God, no petty township or tempor- 
ary settling-place for a shifting population ; 
let there be no huddled mazes of mean 
streets, no crowded quarters built hurriedly, 
with regard for neither beauty nor health ; 


but let the whole bear witness to a noble © 


design, rich in broad avenues swept by 
the vivifying breath of God and for the 
unimpeded traffic of all worthy thoughts ; 
let there be wide open spaces, where the 
finest emotions may have freest play, the 
entire plan converging to a central shrine 
approachable from all sides, faultlessly 
proportioned, dominating all the rest, 
fit tabernacle for the thought of God to 
find continual utterance, for the Reality of 
God to receive perpetual adoration. 

Is this an impossible ideal? Not as an 
ideal, surely, to aim at and progressively to 
realise ; the new Jerusalem no more than 
the old Rome is intended to be built in a 
day—its completion is the task, not of a 
life-time, but of eternity. Errors and 
mishaps in details there will be, inevitably ; 
designs that promised well when traced on 
paper will wofully disappoint when carried 
out; stone that presented a fair surface. 
will be found to crumble and have to be 
replaced by more durable material. But 
if we have one master-thought in laying out 
our territory, and are true to that, if we 
desize to make it worthy of its name and 
object, we may build our city in all hope- 
fulness, and having built, fortify and defend 
it, in loyalty and love to him who pointed 
and led the way thither, who is himself 
the way, whose command we would all 
acknowledge, to whose voice, whether 
lifted up in admonition or reproof, in gentle 
solace or onward call, we all would listen. 

Jesus saith, ‘‘ Soul of man, wistful, 
questful, erring, unsatisfied, why these 
wild flutterings, these distracted beatings 
of ineffectual wings? What is it whereof 
thou art so pathetically m search, circling 
high and low, with ceaseless moan, now 
bruising thyself, in blind flight, against 
jutting rocks, now almost overwhelmed 
by the grey, tumbling waves, now preyed 


upon by some stronger habitant of the air ? 


Is it not God thou seekest, and an abiding-_ 
place, and peace ? Lo, I say, all of these 
are within thee, must there be seen and 
discovered first, ere they can be found with- 
Be comforted—be guided to thyself, 
Thou hast sought for the living among the 
dead—thou hast sought for the eternal 
among things temporal, for the abiding 
among these things of change; but in thy 
heart, O man, hath God set eternity, 
in thy soul is His Kingdom, His City, His 
temple, His holy Presence: there make 
thy search, there shalt thou meet with Him, 
and having found Him, thou shalt rest.’ 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tus annual meeting of the above 
Association was held on Saturday, March 
18. In the afternoon there was a service 
in Cross-street Chapel, when an eloquent 
sermon was preached by the Rev. EH. D. 
PrigsttEy Evans, of Bury, from the 
text ** We worship Ged in the Spirit, and 
rejoice in Christ Jesus.” 

Tea was provided in the Lower Mosley- 
street schools, after which a public 
meeting was held in the Memorial Hall, 
when the chair was occupied by the 
President, the Rev. Dendy Agate. 
was an unusually large and representative 
gathering. 


In_ their report the Governing Body 
stated that they were not altogether satis- 
fied with the state of the work in the 
district; yet the record of activities was 
extremely interesting and, on the whole, 
encouraging. True, opportunities were 
offered tor extended work, but it had to 
be let pass owing, in the main, to lack of 
funds. To consolidate the work already 
undertaken had been an object steadily 
kept in view. To judge by the reports 
of attendances at public worship, as sent 
in from the majority of the churches, 
none were thronged, and until they were, 
by eager learners and devout worshippers, 
they could not be regarded as such 
centres of good influence upon the vast 
populations in the midst of which they 
were placed as they well might be. 
Something had been attempted, how- 
ever, which fully proved that there were 
crowds of people anxious to hear what 
the Unitarians had to say upon problems 
of the spiritual life not commonly 
treated by other Christians. The Lay 
Preachers’ Union was already doing 
excellent work. Within less than twelve 
months 23 churches have availed them- 
selves of its aid, and 74 services have 
been conducted by 11 of its members. 
The members are willing to undertake 
mission work in hitherto untried 
districts; but thus far no call has 
been made upon them. A_ Social 
Questions Committee has been appointed, 
with Mr. Richard Robinson as chairman, 
and when it gets into working order it is 
expected to render useful service, The 
report contained appreciative notices of 
the Rey. J. Hstlin Carpenter’s lectures on 
““The Christ of the Creeds and of Ex- 
perience’’; of the Jubilee of the Unit- 
arian Home Missionary College ; and} of 
the work of the Postal Mission. The 
resignations were reported of the Rev. W. 
Reynolds at the Oldham-road Church, 
and the Rev. Priestley Prime at Heaton 
Moor. The finances of the Association 
showed a deficit on the year of £167. 
With a view to secure a permanent 
additional income the Governing Body had 
resolved to raise a capital sum of £5,000, 
the interest of which shall be applied to 
maintain and extend the work of the 

_ Association: 

The Pruswpenr in his address gave 
warm and affectionate testimony to the 
instructive and enthusiastic work done 
by the officers, and expressed his personal 
appreciation of the work done by the 
ladies of the Postal Mission: He urged 
te, need fos, Ae: continued nurture of 


| their 
| churches. 
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assisted and forward-movement 
During the next two or three 
years, he said, there was no doubt that 
the Governing Body of that Association 
had before them, if they were only willing 
to undertake it, a great amount of most 
useful and uplifting work. They had a 
certain ebb and flow in’ the affairs of 
that Association, such as was found in 
many Others of the concerns of men. 
What he desired they should recognise 
very earnestly was that the principles for 
which their congregations had stood, in 
some cases for six or seven generations, 
their message to the time, to its doubt, 
to its unrest, and to its cry for social 
teform—to say nothing of their sense 
of the value of porsonal relig’on and tiie 
consecration of the individual heart to the 
service of God and man—should inspite 
them and send them constantly forward 
with the feeling that the work entrusted 
to them should not be slackly or negli- 
gently done. The world had not yet all 
been brougiit to an understanding of the 
things of the spirit—oi those things which 
gave truth, beauty, and value tolife. The 
Rey. Dr. John Watson had recently said 
that the messag2 of the next revival would 
be social righteousness, and its effect the 
redemption of the national life. Surely 
their churches could do something to 
quicken its pace and to encourage the 
hearts and strengthen the hands of the 
workers. They must take no narrow or 
half view either cf the work of the 
churches or of the demands which the 
world at large made upon them: 

Unfortunately, owing to the depression 
in national concerns, they lost money in 
realising their Bazaar investments for 
the continuance of their Forward Move- 
ment work, and their exchequer was 
now nearly depleted; but he hoped and 
believed the members of their churches 
would not fail, as a period of prosperity 
OS lee to respond to the demands 
made upon them, to give adequate 
financial support to a work which he 
believed God would prosper in their 
hands. 

The Rev. W. L. ScsRoEDER proposed 
the adoption of the report. The Associa- 
tion, he said, had been marking time 
during the year, and the report con- 
tained nothing very encouraging. Some 
of the churches reported upon were pro- 
gressing, and others were doing what 
they could, but that did not seem to 
be much. The lesson, if there was one, 
was that urtil the churches themselves 
realised the problem of their own exist- 
ence, the Asscciation would never be 
successiul. The real cause of failure lay not 


in their organisation, but ratherin the men 


and women who composed the churches, 
and in the ministers, who were largely 
responsible for the kind of life that was 
in the churches: The testimony of Unit- 
arians to the power of real religion was 
not what it might be. They could not 
disguise from themselves that they were 
not the force in the country that they 
wanted to be, and hoped to be. They had 
enough of organisation. What they 
wanted was to spiritualise that which they 
had: Until that lesson was driven home, 
until people learned that “ tea parties and 
that kind of rubbish’ did not constitute 


I religion, and until the churches learned 


that they were only marking time, and 
very miserable, uneven time at that, there 
was matter for them to think about in 
many ways. 

Mr. J. T. Taytor, of Oldham, seconded, 


|and in doing so criticised the eeneral posi- 


tion of the assisted churches. The average 
attendances had decreased, while the 
expenditure had increased. This was not 
a healthy state of things, and indicated 
retrogression rather than development and 
progress. roma business standpoint the 
expenditure on these particular churches 
was out of all proportion to the results. 
There was need for more energy and 
determination in their church work. He 
was happy to think there was more tolera- © 
tion in the world to-day than ever before, 
and believed that more progress would be 
possible in the near future. 

The Treasurer’s statement was adopted 
on the motion of Mr. J. H1uu, seconded 
by Mr. W. Lorp. 

Mr. Davip Martinseau (who with Mr. 
G. H. Leigh attended as a deputation 
from the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association) thought there was a great 
deal in the report of a highly satisfac- 
tory character. The question was how 
best to get over their temporary difficul- 
ties. The same difficulties, existed in 
London. Some of the new churches, 
started with a flourish of t:umpets, did 
not become strong and self-supporting as 
soon a3 was expected. When they looked 
at the work that had been done by that 
Association and compared their present 
position with that which obtained ten 
years ago, it would be seen that a great 
advance had taken place. What was 
needed was a general and united effort. 
It was incumbent upon the churches that 
were successful not to desert those that 
appeared to be a little lagging. For 
the last two or three years all charitable 
and philanthropic work had been going 
through a crisis, and no doubt the whole 
country had suffered very heavily from the 
enormous cost of the South African war 
and the extravagance of the Government 
in later years. It was not surprising; 
therefore, that they were passing through 
a period of financial difficulty. 

Mr. EH. Basi Lupron spoke as repre- 
senting the Yorkshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. J. E. Manwine addressed the 
meeting on the subject of Women’s Work 
in our Churches. One of the reasons why 
our churches were languishing was that 
women had shown e3 <traordinary apathy 
and neglect in their own particular field 
of mission work. Their field was the home. 
She referred to the diary kept by the wife 
of the first minister of Upper Chapel, 
Sheffield, in which she expressed her 
anxivty for her child to grow up in the 
love and knowledge of God, and hoped 
that as years went on she would attach 
herself to some religious communion in 
which the rule of life which,God gives 
was most regarded. If mothirs had 
jae desire to give their fichildren that 

urture which the old primitive mother 
ae to give hers, our churches would 
not be languishing to-day: There 
is not enough talk about religion in the 
home, and family worship is dying out; 
The attendance at Sunday service is 
itregular, Did they hear the church and 
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Was there no idle criticism on the service 
or sermon? Ministers make almost heroic 
efforts to gather the young into 
the churches through the agencies of 
guilds, clubs, entertainments, and even 
dances. Sometimes they succeed, but 
more often they do not. What a help 
it would be to the vigorous and healthy 
life of our churches if the young could be 
got into real touch with them, to join in 
their religious life, and engage In some 
much needed work for others! The main 
thing they lacked was that strong religious 
feeling which should enter into the very 
fibre of their being. They had heard recently 
a good deal about religious revivals. They 
also needed revival, but not of the type of 
“ frantic folly ” that was being witnessed 
in Wales. Let them pray that they might 
never have a revival of that kind. They 
did not wish to see sobbing, hysterical 
crowds of young people gathered together 
in their churches. She had known in old 
times of revival in Wales how young people 
—young girls, innocent of any crime— 
had been taken away to asylums, broken 
down in mind by the feeling of the awful 
depression of sin upon them, They did 
not wish to see a revival of that kind in 
their churches. What they did wish was 
that parents and ministers should join in 
producing a real revival of that strong, 
earnest inner religion which would revivily 
their churches and make them homes of 
living truth. 

Mr. G. H. Lercu spoke of the difficulties 
of establishing new causes, and took the 
hopeful view that in a little time things 
might be in a more flourishing condition. 

The Rev. AMBRosE Bannert said they 
must examine what it was that made 
them think that the spiritual life amongst 
them must be deepened. Decreasing 
membership in church and school was 
evidence of necessity, but not the only or 
the safest evidence. Some seem to think 
of the spiritual life as of some external 
energy that had to be produced. But the 
evidence had to be found much nearer. 
When each one who does go to church looks 
into himself and feels hungry and thirsty 
for new life, feels dissat’sfied with his own 
spiritual condition, then true evidence is 
found of the need of religious revival. It 
is said that there is a great deal of interest 
taken to-day in religious questions, but 
there is more than one kind of interest. 
Athens in Paul’s day, for instance, was 
interested in such questions, and yet no 
Christian Church was established there 
They were often told that religion should 
apply to every department of life, but 
what a resource of spiritual energy this 
involved ! Every increase of outside 
activities will necessitate still further 
stimulus at the centre of our spiritual life. 
The prime necessity is to live constantly 
in the spirit of prayer and in waiting 
upon God. ; 

Musical items, vocal and instrumental, 
were rendered during the evening. After 
the usual votes of thanks the meeting 
ended. : 


To CorRRESPONDENTS. — Letters, &c., 
received from A. L. B., W. B., A. A. C., 
ie Ou De Ooo won. MoH,’ 
ey es oe eM 


ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual meeting of the Liverpool 
District Missionary Association was held 
at Ullet-road Church Hall on Saturday, 
March 18, 1905, Mr. A. 8. Thew, the 
president, taking the chair. 

In moving the resolution that - the 
report of the Committee and the state- 
ment of accounts be adopted, printed and 
circulated, the Prusipent spoke of the 
great loss the Association had sustained 
by the death of the Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong, who had been its moving spirit 
for so many years, but said the members 
should rejoice for having had his help 
and inspiration so long, and strive to do 
more in the future than in the past years. 
The werk at Hamilton-road was going for- 
ward inthe most promising way, and the 
North End Mission Committee and their 
Minister, Rev. J. L. Haigh, were to be 
heartily congratulated; while at Crewe 
the change was also most encouraging. 
The closing of the chapel was a grief 
to this Association, but it was the right 
course to take, and that now the Hast 
Cheshire Christian Union and their mis- 
sionary, Rev. H. Fisher Short, were reap- 
ing the reward. At Bootle the leeway 
from last year’s removals had been made 
up by determination and zeal, and the 
enthusiasm of the Rev. J. Morley Mills 
and his congregation wins the warmest 
praise. The year at Liscard had been 
signalised by a most commendable depar- 
ture. The congregation had determined 
to become independent of outside financial 
aid, and with this notable and praise- 
worthy end in view they were working 
for a bazaar which is tobe held in 
November, 1905. The committee had 
already given the warmest approbation to 
the scheme, and commend ths self-sup- 
porting enterprise to the large constituency 
in Liverpool and district, which is ready 
to he!p causes which approve themselves 
to the r principles. . 

The consummation of this laudable 
ambition will serve as a completioa of 
the first happy stage in the work of the 
Rev. A. H. Parry and his congregation. 
They would thank their Missionary, the 
Rev. R. P. Farley, B.A., on his pertina- 
cious and devoted efforts in a work which 
in its very nature is very taxing, and 
which to be carried through as it should 
be can only be done by an ever-present 
feeling of its urgent and imperative 
necessity. The key to the work was the 
resolution of the Cour cil that Mr. Farley 
should give himself mainly to the work 
at St. Helen’s. \A goodly little band of 
earnest workers—without which no cause 
can prosper or be permanent —has 
gathered round him, and there is a spirit 
of purpose manifested which must bear 
fruit. 

At Garston the position is unchanged 
with regard to strength and numbers. 
The sphere of work is small, but the 
work is of goed quality, 

The Council regret that they have had 
to close Widnes, but it is better to admit 
failure and try other-where, and there- 
fore the iron building will be moved or 
sold. They regretted the deficiency in 
the statement of accounts, but that had 
been partly made up since by a donation 
of £100 to the St. Helen’s Building Fund, 


leaving £75 only owing for that and 


£180 on the general account, being an 
increase in the debt of nearly £40 on the 
work of the year. 

The Rev. J. Cortins OpcERs seconded, 
and warmly commended the work to the 
support of the congrega’ions. 

Mr. C. W. Jones moved, the Rev. H: 
D. Roxperts seconded, and it was carried 
unanimously :— 

“‘That in receiving the reports of the 
“Rey. J. Morley Mills, the Rev. R. P. 
“Farley, and Liscard Congregation, the 
‘“‘members of this Association record their 
“‘sense of the great importance of the 
“work for the support of which they are 
“largely responsible, and their earnest 
“sympathy with those who are practically 
“engaged in these efforts to extend the 
“influence of a liberal religious faith and 
‘life, and are pleased to note the work 
“accomplished at Hamilton-road and 
‘* Crewe.” 

The Revs. J. Morntey Mixts, J. Fisher 
Sort, and R. P. Faruzy replied. 

The Rev. C. Harvey Coox, of War- 
rington, and the Rev. A. E. Parry, of 
Liscard, moved and seconded the appoint- 
ment of the Committee for the ensuing 
year, anda most successful meeting closed 
with votes of thanks to the President, and 
to the minister and congregation of 
Ullet-road for the use of the Church 
Hall. - 


LEWIN’S MEAD DOMESTIC MISSION, 
BRISTOL. 


Mr. Puitie JoHN WoRSLEY presided 
at the annual meeting of the Lewin’s 
Mead Domestic Mission, held on Monday, 
March 20, in the Mission Hall, Lower 
Montagu-street, St. James’s, Bristol. 

Mr. J. B. Roxsinson, the missionary, 
reported that the existence of the Mission 
was justified by the number of people 
who turned to it in time of need for 
material assistance, and who attended 
the religious services for their spiritual 
enlightenment. The missionary had en- 
deavoured to be afriend to the friendless, 
and it had been the object of the Mis- 
sion to purify, uplift, and cheer the lives 
of those for whom it was maintained. 


The want of employment had _ been: 


most keenly felt by unskilled labourers 
in the district. The receipts of the 
penny bank during the year, repre- 
senting 390 depositors, amounted to 
£249 14s. 4d. ‘This showed a decrease, 
which was due to the state of the labour 
market. The men’s club and many other 
organisations connected with the Mission 
were reported by Mr. Robinson to be 
doing good work. More teachers were 
needed for the Sunday-school. The ser- 
vicesin the chapel had steadily improved, 
aud the building was often full at the 
ordinary Sunday evening service. Owing 
to ill-health, the missionary announced 
that he had placed his resignation in the 
hands of the committee. 

Professor E. Sisrer, M.A., presented 
the report of the committee, and dwelt 
on the great work such missions were 
doing in the alleviation of distress and 
the inculcation of higher ideals. An 
adverse balance of £60 was due to the 
falling off in subscriptions, many friends 


having left Bristol. The thanks of the 
Poses 


oe ae 
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committee were accorded to Mr. and Mrs: 
Robinson for their loyal services to the 
Mission during the past year. 

Mr. Kenrick Caampton (hon. treasurer) 
mentioned that the year was started with 
an adverse balance of £32 16s. 10d., 
which had increased to £65 17s. 9d., 
though the expenditure had been less than 
usual. The balance-sheets of the poor’s 
fund and of the country visiting fund 
were also submitted. The latter fund en- 
abled them to send some of the ailing 
poor into the country for a week. 

The CHairMAN moved the adoption of 
the report, and expressed regret at the 
cause which had led the missionary to 
resign. Mr. Robinson’s high principle had 
made its work difficult, and a more con- 
scientious missionary they had never had. 
It was sad to know that the number of 
subscribers had diminished, through death 
and removal from Bristol. 

Mr. Caanninc Warxins seconded the 
motion, and paid a tribute to the mis- 
sionary’s faithful services. Not only 
money, but more personal service was 
needed from the members of the con- 
gregations. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Rey. A. N. Buatcurorp submitted 
a motion of cordial thanks to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robinson for their loyal services to 
the Mission. Mr. and Mrs. Robinson 
were deserving, too, of their deep sym- 
pathy in remembrance of their services 
amid the forces for ill which surged round 
about the Mission, 

The Rev. Dr. WarscHaver, who 
seconded the motion, remarked that Mr. 
Robinson’s work had been of a high 
quality, as he had set before himself a 
really exalted conception of the function 
and office of the Christian missionary. 

The motion was heartily carried. Other 
business included tiie election of the com- 
mittee and auditors. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

ey 


Boiton.—The District Sunday School Uuion 
held a conference on Saturday at Hindley. The 
Rey. S. Thompson presided, and there wasa good 
attendance. Mr. Isaac Barrow, secretary, read a 

aper on “Some Difficulties of Sunday-school 
ork,” as observed in his visits to the 
schools. Among the points mentioned were the 
necessity of imparting a rational view of recrea- 
tion; greater earnestness and organisation in the 
work of the schools, more sympathy, insight and 
adaptability. In the discussion that followed the 
Revs. J. Moore’ and R. C. Moore, Messrs. A. 
Baxendale (Hindley), W. Taylor (Bolton), J. L. 
Davies (Chowbent), and R. Ridyard (Leigh) took 
art. 
Y Bury District Sunday School Union.— 
In connection with the above Union a lantern 
lecture was given in Chesham School by the 
Rey. T. P. Spedding, of Rochdale, on Saturday 
last, his subject being “The Unitarian Church 
in Transylvania.” 
 Chatham.—Excellent congregations have at- 
tended a course of sermons, delivered on Sunday 
evenings by our minister, on ‘‘Types of Great 
Men.” Last Monday, under the auspices of the 
Educational Committee of the Co operative 
Society, the Rev. J. Tyssul-Davis, B.A., gave a 
lecture at the Public Hall, New Brompton, on 
“Equality.” During the present term he gave 
another lecture on ‘‘ Obstacles to Social Progress.” 
On a recent occasion he also lectured at the 
Congregational Church Institute on ‘ Over- 
crowding and the Land Question.” The fact tha; 


the Unitarian cause has been in existence since 
the year 1655 has largely modified the vigours 
of orthodoxy in many ways, and compared with 
other towns the theological attitude is tolerant. 


Eveshain.—The annual meeting of the con- 
gregation of the Oat-street Chapel, Evesham, 
was held in the schoolroom, on. Wednesday 
evening, March 15, when Mr. A. H. Martin 
presided over a fair attendance. The accounts, 
as presented by the treasurer (Mr. W. Gill Smith), 
were of a very satisfactory nature. There was 
a balance in hand on the ministerial fund of 
£21 Gs, 7d., and on the incidental fund an 
adverse balance of £14 18s. 11d. had been con- 
verted into a credit balance of £16 Os. 1ld., 
thanks to the garden féte organised by Mrs. 
Geoffrey New, the proceeds of which amounted 
to £40 odd. There was a small balance in hand 
on the Sunday-school account instead of a small 
balance due to the treasurer. The report of the 
secretary (Mr. A. W. Odgers), and of the Sunday- 
school superintendent (Miss Piper) were also of 
a satisfactory nature. Mr. A. H. Martin was 
re-elected chairman of the congregation, and in 
returning thanks said they had passed through 
a very eventful year; they had lost the minister 
who had been with them for a number of years, 
and they had found a new minister who would, 
he was sure, prove a very worthy successor of 
the one they had lost, ; 

King’s Lynn.—The Rev. J. B. Morton 
Barnes, B.A., who has been giving a course of 
sermons at this church since the beginning of 
the year, has accepteu an invitation to become 
the minister. Mr. Barnes was formerly assistant 
minister to the late Rev. R. A. Armstrong at 
Liverpool. 

Manchester: Unitarian Home Mission- 
ary College.—A Jubilee meeting was held at 
Burnley on Saturday last. Mr. J. S. Mackie 
presided and the meeting was addressed by 


Principal Gordon, Revs. C. Peach, E. Allen, and . 


J. Morgan Whiteman. A further meeting was 
held on Tuesday last at Heywood. The chair 
was taken by Mr. David Healey and addresses 
were delivered by Colonel Pilcher, Rev. C. 


Peach, Alderman Hirth, J.P., Conner W. Healey, | 


J.P., and Mr. J, Standring. At both meetings 
the Jubilee proposals were heartily approved 
and commended to the congregations for sup- 
port. 

Middlesbrough.—The Guild has just con- 
cluded its third year, which has been prosperous. 
Meetings have been held weekly except in the 
summer; lectures and discussions, ‘‘ at homes,” 
free breakfasts for poor children, and visitation 
of the sick have been among the Guild’s activi- 
ties. It is not exclusively confined to young 
people, but all are invited to join. 

Newport, Isle of Wight.—On Wednesday 
evening, March 15, the members of the congre- 
gation held a successful social gathering to take 
jeave of their minister the Rev. Clement E. Pike, 
who resigns his pastorate at the end of this 
month. During the evening Mr. Edgar Chat- 
feild Clarke expressed the regret that all would 
feel that Mr. Pike was leaving them, and most 
cordially acknowledged the faithful and valu- 
able services rendered by him during the six and 
a half years as their minister. Mr. J. G. Pin- 
nock, Mr. F. Pinnock and others also paid a 
warm tribute to Mr. Pike’s work for the church 
and town, making special mention of the services 
so cheerfully and willingly rendered by Miss Pike 
in connection with the choir, the class for 
elder girls, and the women’s sewing meeting. 
A very cordial wish was expressed for their 
future happiness. The Rev., Clement E. Pike, 
after acknowledging the receipt of a testimonial 
to himself from the members of the congregation, 
and also a present from the choir to Miss Pike, 
feelingly referred to the several events during his 
ministry, and to the good feeling which had 
been so happily maintained between himself and 
the congregution, whose interests and prosperity 
he should always have at heart. A very general 
feeling of regret has been expressed throughout 
the town by many outside the congregation 
that Mr. Pike is leaving Newport, as he has 
so thoroughly interested himself in many useful 
movements of a general character. 

Northampton.—On Sunday evening a visit, 
permitted by the Church Committee, was paid 
aiter service by members of the Salvation Army 
on behalf of ‘* self-denial week.’ The Rev. A. 
Harvie presided, and the utmost good feeling 
prevailed. A lantern lecture on ‘‘Jesus as 
Hofmann sees him,”’ took the place of the even- 
ing service on March 5, . 


Horwich.—The Rey. H. V. Mills has just 
concluded a successful second course of lantern 
lectures on “Evolution of Religion,’ given in 
the school on four consecutive evenings. The 
weather was never yery favourable, but through- 
out the attendance was good, the average being 
157. A large proportion of those present on 
each occasion were men. 

Park Lane, near Wigan.—The Rev. J. E. 
Stead, having accepted an invitation to the 
Christian Church, Mossley, has tendered his 
resignation of the pastorate of the above chapel. 
At a congregational meeting held on Sunday week, 
the resignation was accepted, with the best 
wishes of the congregation for his success in his 
new sphere of labour. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


—— fee 
It is requested that notice of any aiteratien in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
ee 


SUNDAY, March 26. 


Acton, Central Auction Room; Market-place, 
High-street, 7. 

Bermondsey, Fort -road, 7, 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel; 
1] and 7, Rev. W. L. Tuckrr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Stanuery. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Epaar Dariyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesiey-rd.. 11, 
Rey. W. J. Jupp, and 7, Address on Giordano 
Bruno by Mr. Maurior Apams. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Mr. 
GEORGE WARD. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
11, Rev. Frank K. Frresron, and 7, Rev. 
F. HaNKINSON, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrais. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. A. J. Grievn, M.A. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Savetu Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. W. CorpEeLanp Bowir. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. J. E. 
STRONGER. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, ll and 7, Rev. W. CoynowrrH Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, ‘‘Save me 
or sink me, I will keep my rudder true”’; 
7, ‘The Plain Truth About the Bible,” Rey. 
J. Page Horprs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission; Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON Cooper, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JoNEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. J. THomMpson. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
C. A. Grnever, B.A. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15, Communion 
Service, and 7, Rev W. Woop1na. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
BE. Wirkes SmitH. 


Rev. Evsrace 


BUTTER 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


C. & B.’s “ Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now 
be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-ecard Manufactory, London, W.C, 
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Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B. Tg 

Wood Green, Unity Church; 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. MumMeEry. 


SS 
PROVINCIAL. 


Bartz, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowE Lu. 

Brackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roperrt McGer. 

Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 

Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Moruey MILts. 

BournemovutTu, Unitarian Church, West-hill- 
road, 11 and 7, Rey. C. C Cox. 

BraprorD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. E. Crrepia Jonss, M.A, 

Brieuton, Christ Church, New-road; North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrirstLey Prim. 

Buxton, Hartingten-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CanreRBurRy, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smirz. 

Custer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, off Watergate- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. BE. Haycocx. 

Dovnr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 

GuriprorpD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-rosd, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 
Horsgam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
toad, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 
Lrxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Hareorove, M.Ay 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey, A. Ernust Parry. 

Livenroor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.20, Rev. C. CRappock. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 snd 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roserts. 

Livrerroon, Ullet-road, solo: pare: 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Corzins Operrs, B.A 

Maipstonn, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6. 30, Rev. 
S. Sipaway BretTewi, M.A. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
CiemEntT E. Pixs. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30. 

Porrsmourn, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. ©. F. Dear. 

PortsmourH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoarzonoucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 
Orrwstt Binns. 

Skvrnoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. TraspaLz Ruxp. 

SuErFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Srrert, M.A., LL.B. 

SuirEBRooK, Main-street Free Christian Church, 
April 2nd, 6.15, Opening Service, “The 
Message and the “Messenger,” Mr, J. Davius 


Tuomas, 
SrpmMoutxH, Old Pe High-street, ee and 
6.30, Rev. W. Aaa. 


Sovrnrort, Portland-street Church; 11 3 6.30, 
Rev. FB. Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O'Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rey. J. 
Wain. 

TUNERIOGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. E. Howarp. 


a nd 


IRELAND. 


Dusirm, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon, Rev. 
J G. Hamirron Vancn, B.D, 


—~—— 
WALES. 
Asnrystwita, New Market Hall, 11, Mr. F. W. 
Drew. 
a 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmroxrtz. 


OUTH I PLACEE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY.—Mar. 26, 
at 11.15, JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A., ‘« Equality 
of Opportunity.” 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN SQ, 
W.—March 26, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
og “The Moral Aspect of a Fiscal 
olicy 
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NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


President—Rev. C. C. Con, F.R.G-S. 
Chairman—Col. J. PrrcuHer, V.D. 
Principal—Rey. A. Gorvon, M.A. 


JUBILEE MEMORIAL FUND. 
£20,000. 
‘p? purchase, equip, and endow Collegiate 
and Residential premises. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Previously acknowledged :— 
Nec sehd eaire ereds 


General List ... 12,052 5 0% 
Past and present 
students pape hy ileal) 
Further subscriptions . 13,073 16 


Mr. and Mrs. W. Healey, Hey- 
wood 

Collection, Ne ewry Congregation 

Mr. Frank Atkin, Sheffield 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Mellor, Long- 
sight, Manchester we os 

Mr. John J. Guppy, Swansea ... 

Mr. J. Smith, Coline ad 

Mr. B. P. Burroughs, Liverpool 

Mr. BR. Robertson, Pendleton, 
Manchester (second donation) 

Mr. J. Wigley, Pendleton, Man- 
chester (second donatior) ... 

Mr. BE. Robertson, Pendleton, 
Manchester 
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Mr. M. Waite, Gorton, Man-. 
chester... dis 2 
Conversaz: one, Sheffield .. 13 
Miss Mellor, Longsight, Man- 
chester 1 
Miss A. F. Briston, “Haslemere. 1 
Mrs. Ener, Longsight, Man- 
chest 1 
Mr. r. Walter “Duckworth, Hey- : 
Mr. Joseph Starkey, Brook-street, 
Manchester 1 
Mrs. M. Waite, Gorton, Man- 
chester... 1 
Mr. David Barnes, “Grey ‘Abbey 0 
Mr. Hugh Warnock, Grey Abbey 0 
pe ete Duncan, Blackley, Many : 
c #4 
Mr. Boheat Duerdon, Colne... 0 
Miss Waite, Gorton, ‘Manchester 0 10 
Miss E. Waite, Gorton, Man- i 
chester 0 10 
Miss Chadwick, Pendleton, Man- 
chester 0 10 
Mr. J. Milner, Pendleton, Man- 
ches 0 10 


Mr. Ge Meedonalt: Pendleton, 
Manchester ne 

Mr. J. W. Hird, Colne ... 

Mr. W. Carrathers, New Brighton 

Miss Cooke, Longsight, Man- 
chester Ab 

Miss Layton, Longsight, Man- 
cheste 

Miss Holland Pendleton, Man- 
chester... 

Mr. F. B. Heydon, Pendieton, 
Manchester Sot 

Mr. J. Loweock, Colne... 

Mr. J. Riddough, Colne... 

Mr. F. Loweock. Colne ; 

Mrs. M. Long, Londen ... 

Miss E. Wardley, Brook-st., Man- 
chester... 

Mr. Adam Patton, Grey ‘Abboy 

Mr. Rbt. Warnock, Grey Abbey 

Mrs. A. Warnock, Grey Abbey 

Mr. F. meio Pendleton, Man- 
wee 
Mr. L. Clare, Pendleton, Man- 
chester ©... maa 

Miss A. Duerdon, Colne .. 

Mr. F. Duerdon, Colne ... 

Mr. J. W. Robinson, Colne 

Mrs. J. W. Robinson, Colne. 
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£13,145 9 63 


Total .... 


Number of subscribers 1,062. 


Further subseriptions are respectfully 


solicited. They should be made payable to 4 


iat i AT 


poe. ae 


Waren 25) 1905. ze 


“The Treasurer, Unitarian Home Missionary 
College,” and forwarded to Messrs. BE. Law- 
TON & Son, 14, Brown-street, Manchester. 

Nortsr.—A full list of subscriptions, together 
with a detailed report of Jubilee and autumnal 
meetings, will be forwarded on application to 
Rey. C. Peach, 68, Richmond-grove, Manches- 
ter. 


JUBILEE SERVICES. 
CuowspEnr.—Sunday, March 26, 10.30, Prin- 
cipal Gordon, M.A 
te ae aes March 26, 6.30, Principal 
Gordon, M.A 
Gorton, Mancuesrer.—Sunday, April 2, 
10,45 and 6.30, Pringipal Gordon, M.A. 


CON GREGATIONAL MEETINGS 


will be addressed by deputations as under : 
Bo.tton—Unity Chapel, Wednesday, March 29, 
Principal Gordon and Rev. CG. Peaeh. 
Srockxrort.—Monday, April 3, Rev. C. Peach, 
The Committee will be glad to arrange for 
deputations to visit any congregation on 
application to Rev.-C. Peach, as above. 


Schools, ets, 


aes 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HicHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TALBOT, B.A. Honours Loud, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming, Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
. BOMESTIC SCIENCE, ann HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 
(LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

Principal: Miss VioLET’ BLanD, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. A holiday 
party 1s being arrarged for Easter. For 
erie and full particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipa 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. ‘Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculetion 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUGTIGNEERS, SURVEYGRS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 


Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate & 


TYPEWRITING, MANIFOLDING, DUPLICATING 
SECRETARIAL WORK, PROOF-CORRECTING, 


&c., undertaken, 


Legal Documents, Balance Sheets, Specifieations, 
Testimonials, Examination Papers (eH Cee ratae). 
Authors’ MSS., Sermons, Lectures, Poetry, ‘Plays, & 
carefully copied. 

Pupils received and visited for Tuition in Typewriting 
and Shorthand. Prospectus on application to 


Miss E. H. Poynting, 19, Claremont Rd., Birkdale, Southport 
HE PULPIT at Park Lane Chapel 


will become vacant at the end of June — 
PETER GoRTON, Secretary, Brynn Hall, Wigan. 


RINTING PRESSES give Pleasant 
and Profitable Occupation to Thousands, 
Printing Oatfils from 10s. to £5. Manufac- 
turers, Adams Brothers, Daventry, Northants, 


BIRTHS. 


VALLANCE.—On the i7th inst., at “ Rowley 
Bank,’ Uccles, the wife of Arthur ©, 
Vallance, of a son. 


Grunpy.—On_ the 18th inst., oy Mat 
Avenue, West Didsbury, to gai 
Will'am Leigh Grandy, a dang 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Opened at any date for THRER, SIX, and 
TWELVE Months. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, 21s. Yearly. 

BOOKS OF PAST SEASONS, 10s. 6d. Yearly. 
Terms for Country, Suburbs, and Parcel Post, sent on 
application to 
MUDIE & CO., 30-34, New Oxford-street, LONDON, 


% NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s. a year; 5d. per dozen; 3s. 
per 1)0; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Eprror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


WALMSLEY UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 


In connection with the above place, 


A BAZAAR 


Will be held in the Schoolroom, on 


Wednesday, Thursday, & Saturday, 
March 28th, 30th, & April ist, 1905, 


To be opened on Wednesday, March 29th, at 11, by 
C. W. JONES, Esq., of Liverpool. Chairman, Lindsay 
Cropper, Esq. 

Thursday, March 30th, at 2, by THOS, HOLT, Esq,, 
of Bury. Chairman, John Lawson, Esq. 

And on Saturday, April Ist, at 2, by WM. HEALEY, 
Esq., of Heywood. Chairman, Rey. E. Allen, of 
Burnley. 

Entertainments at Intervals. Refreshments. 

Contributions in Money or Goods will be thankiully 
received by 

MRS. LOWE, 576, Blackburn Road, Astley Bridge. 

Admission :—Wednesday, Ore Shilling: after 6 o'clock, 
Sixpence. Thursday, Sixpence. Saturday, Sixpence ; 
after 6 o’clock, Threepence. Season Tickets, 1s.6d. (not 
transferable). 

Proceeds in aid of School Extension, &c. 


LYDGATE CHAPEL AND SUNDAY SCHGOL. 


Scheme for provision of NEW SCHOOL 
and ORGAN, and IMPROVEMENT OF 
ENDOWMENT. £2,200required. BAZAAR, 


JULY, 1905. ses 
Previously acknowledged ... ge = COTO ae 
Raised locally... : 8613 8 


Yorks Unitarian Union (to ‘School, 
if steps are taken within 2 years) 250 0 0 
Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged 


= by Mr. Jon Ler (Hon. Treas.), Sycamore, New- 
i 


ll, Huddersfield ; or by Rev. J. H. Green, 
Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield. 


ANSFORD-STREET CHURCH & 
MISSION. 


The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
of Subscribers and Friends will be held in the 
ROSSLYN HILL SCHOOLROOMS, HAMP- 
STEAD, on Thursday, March 30th, 1905, when 
the Rev. F. K. Frersron will take the Chair, 
supported by Miss Punnett, Rev. Dr. Drum- 
mond, Rev. H. Gow, John Osler, Esq., and 
others. : 

Tea and coffee, 7.30 to 8.39. Chair, 8.20. 


S. W. Preston 
J.C. Devic.) er Secs. 


HUNSLET UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


A BAZAAR in AID of the FUNDS of 
the above CHURCH will be held on APRIL 
6th and 8th. 

CONTRIBUTIONS in GOODS or MONEY 
may be sent to Rev. J, or Mrs. Fox, 7, Wake- 
field-road, Leeds, or Mr. TuorNTON, Treasurer, 
20, Springfield Mount, Leeds. 


SALE UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


In aid of the Fund for the Renovation of 
the Old Chapel, A SALE OF WORK will be 
held on Friday, April 7th, and Saturday, 
aa 8th, in the Free Library, Tatton-road, 

e. 


Contributions gratefully received by Rev. 
W. LAWRENCE 
lands-road, Sule. 


CHROEDER, M.A., 87, Mars- 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Board and Resense. 


eee 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
chffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff’ Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH. — ARNEWOOD. 
Pension. Commanding position in the 
West Cliff-road ; full South aspect ; sea views 
and private grounds; close to Winter Gardens, 
Cliff Promenade, Square or Pier; moderate 
Tariff.—Apply, MANAGERESS. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA.—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke recom, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter, 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwtisH, 
DEVON.—A HOLIDAY RESORT for 
Ladiesand Young People. Sea and moorland 
air. Beautiful country. Responsible charge 
taken of younger guests if unaccompanied by 
adult.—Apply, Miss Nancy Jones; or A. E. 
JONES, Esq., Proprietor. 


li Saonee and RESIDENCE.— Superior 

quiet HOUSE for Ladies and Gentiemen. 
Central. References exchanged,—Miss PENXY, 
King's Way House, 18, Bediord-place, Russell- 
square, London, W.C. 


Enlarged, Remedelled, Refurnished. 


PRONCUNCED BY THE PRESS TO BE THE 
BEST TEMPERANCE HOTEL IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
Aecemmedation for about 2&0 Guests. 
Highly commended by the Rev. Dr. Aked, 
Rev. Rowland Hill, Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., Rev. 
J. C. Street, Mr. Alderman White, M.P., the — 
Misses Cadbury and thousands of other guests. & 
Spacious Coffee, Readisg & Drawing Rooms. 
Electric Light throughout, 


Apartments, Service and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast from 5/- to 6/6 per day (with 
Dinner, from 8/- to 9/6.) 


TI & 103, 


Southampton Row, Condon. 


FREDERIC SMITH & SONS. & 


Opposite the British Museum, 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Hlectric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to ds. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Addvess: “ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—_@— 


ieee GERMAN LADY - seeks 
SITUATION in English family from 
July.—Fraiilein Liidicke, clo Dr. ScaArrr, 
Tudor House, Dundrum, co. Dublin, Ireland. 


ITUATION required ag Lady’s Maid, 

Attendant, or Nurse to delicate child. 

Nursing Experience. Good testimonials,— 
A. Biss, Darlington Whay, Bath. 


yoo. LADY (Unitarian) desires 
post as Comparion to Lady. Moderate 
salary.—Reply to S., InqurrpR OFrrice, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ve GAGEMENT required as Secretary, 

Housekeeper, or Companion House- 
keeper to a lady of literary tastes, or an elderly 
gentleman,—Address, M. M., Inquirer Office, 
3, Hissex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Inexpensive 
Portable 


IRON and WOOD 


BUILDINGS ro 
CHURCHES, 


53, Reading Rooms. Pavilions, 
i #4) Village Halls, Schools. 
Sanatoriams, Drill Halls, 


HOSPITALS. 


Patented Construction... 


PERCE ESS 
Designs, Estimates, free 
on application to 


SPEIRS & Co., Comfort equal to stone 
125,N. West Regent St, buildings, at one-third 
GLASGOW. the cost, 


AUTOMATIC DRY EARTH CLOSETS, Best & Cheapest, 


i TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DrrEcrors. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrencg, Bart., J.P. 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 


Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jopez, A.R.LB.A,, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Ceci, Grapwett, 7, Victoria-street, 8, W, 

F, H. A. Harpcastte, F.S.1,, 5, Old Queen-st. &.W 

ALEXANDER W. LawrRENcE, 3, King’s Bexch Walk, 
Temple, E.C, 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 

SrerHen SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mcunt 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, 8.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 percent, Monthly. 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 

nterest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years 
T11]01 4106 61042)020 


Compare the above rates with those-of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


UNITARIANISM IN HUNGARY. 


Appeal is made for much‘needed assistance 
in the building of a Unitarian Church at 
Hodmezo-Vasirhely, a new and important 
centre. Subscriptions from English sympa- 
thisers will be gratefully received and acknow- 
ledged by J. Gyéray, Manchester College, 
Oxford, 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
eg 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Lssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.O., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


Susy. ds 
Prr PAGE  «.. Pee ‘ie 6; 20; 9 
HALF-PAGE ... sue eae Oe. 0) 
Per COLUMN ... ace Reet ty : ° 


IncH IN COLUMN ... posts 
Special Terms for a Series. 


Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6, 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, ls. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


a 
Ne SS RET 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER te 
be made to E. KENNEDY, 3, sseu-street, Strand, 
London, W.C, The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements, 


OR ee Tor ee Gs SE ae one Se ee ae aay 
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BOOKS OF LIBERAL RELIGION 


NEW BOOK BY DR. SAVAGE. 
Grown Svo, 226 pp., price 3/6 net. 


POSTAGE 4d. 


pillars of the Cemple 


BY 
MINOT J. SAWAGE, D.D. 
PREFACE BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


CONTENTS. 

I. THE GOD WE WORSHIP. 

ll. THE CHRIST WE LOVE. 

Wl. THE HEAVEN WE HOPE FOR. 

IV. THE HELL WE FEAR. 

V. THE BIBLE WE ACCEPT. 

Vi. THE DIVINE INSPIRATION. 
Vil. THE SALVATION WE BELIEVE IN. 
Vill. THE CHURCH WE BELONG TO. 


Dr. SAVAGE is acknowledged to be one of the foremost preachers 
of liberal religion in America, and his books have a wide circulation 
among many different classes of people. In this last volume each 
chapter deals with cardinal points of religious belief from the author's 
Unitarian point of view. The pillars upon which this temple is 
reared are sturdy columns of rational religious conceptions which 
concern the development of the higher life. The Rev. Robert 
Collyer writes a brief introduction, telling of the circumstances under 
which he became in a way sponsor for the material now published as 
* Pillars of the Temple.” 


NEW BOOK BY WALTER LLOYD. 
Crown 8vo, 96 pp., price 1/- net. 


POSTAGE 2d. 


A Cheist’s Apology. 


A Reply to Agnosticism. 
BY 
WALTER LLOYD. 

CONTENTS. 


1. AGNOSTICISM. 
i. RELIGIOUS AGNOSTICISM. 


il. EVIL, 

IV. THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 

V. FAITH. 

VI. THE ETHICAL STRUGGLE. 

Vil. BENEFICENCE. 2 


Vill GOD AND THE WORLD. 
IX. RELIGION. 


“ AGNOSTICISM,” writes Mr. Lloyd, “has received the stamp of 
approval from men of very high intellectual standing and of un- 
questioned moral worth, and Agnostic books are often distinguished 
by a very lofty spirit as well as literary excellence.” The author 
devotes a series of brief chapters to the consideration of the arguments 
and theories of Agnostics and sets against them the views held by a 
Toiest who accepts reason, conscience, and experience as his guides. 
He shows there is ample evidence to prove that religion makes men 
wiser, happier, better; and he holds that while the Agnostic may not 
share the convictions of the Theist, he bas no right “to assert 
that the Theist’s faith and hope do not rest upon logically satisfying 
evidence.” 

“ Mr. Lloyd's small volume is a reply to Agnosticism. He contends 
for all that is to be said on the other side, that our faith is a reasonable 
thing, that only where Agnosticism ends does Religion begin, and 
that a sense of the Divine Presence is the fountain of all that is best 
in man.’—he Bookman. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. HERFORD. 
Crown Svo., 304 pp., with Portrait, 5’= net. 


POSTAGE 4d, 


Anchors of the Soul. 


SERMONS 
BY THE REV. 


BRCOCOKE HEREFORD, D.D., 
Minster of Arlington Street Church, Boston, U.S.A., and 
Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead. 


WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
BY THE REV. 
PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 


CONTENTS: 

BROOKE HERFORD: A Biographical Sketch- Anchors of the Soul—The Cate 
Beautiful -Man’s Part in Evolution— Goodness Possible in Unlikely Places— 
Christ’s Council about the Morrow—On Supplying Others’ Lack of Service— 
Patient Continuance in Well-doing—The Kingdoms of God that areat Hand— 
Gaining Life by Losing it—The Service of Patience—Day unto Day Having 
the Courage to be Defeated —Religion Away from Home—The Exclusiveness 
of Truth—How About Growing Old— Righteousness a Direction—Everything 
Beautiful in its Season— How to Regain a Lost Faith—On Running a Losing 
Race—On Making the Best Use of Sundays—Standing Up and Looking Up. 


“ Tus Biographical Sketch makes us regret that we did not know 
Brooke Heriord; and is there anything better that a biography can 
dothanthat? The sermons bear out the biography. Brooke Herford’s 
characteristics were courage and common sense, charscteristies that 
are not always yoked together, but they are found in the sermons as 
well as in the man.” —The Expository Times. 

Dr. Horton says :—‘ The Sermons are very remarkable; they 
are practical and forceful. A breeze seems to blow through them ; 
and they are worthy of the author of ‘ Religion in England. They 
throb with hfe, they put outhands and lay hold of heart and conscience.” 


NEW BOCK BY Dr. CROOKER. 
Crown 8vo., 186 pp., price 3/- net. 


POSTAGE 4d. 


supremacy Of Jesus. 


BY 
JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. ~ 
CONTENTS. 


1. THE HISTORIC POSITION OF JESUS. 
Il. JESUS AND GOSPEL CRITICISM. = — 
ill. A NEW APPRECIATION OF JESUS. 
IV. THE MASTER OF INNER LIFE. 

V. THE AUTHORITY OF JESUS. 


Reviciovs literature has many treatises, large and small, on the life 
and teachings of Jesus. Something new has been remarkably well 
said, with a fresh form of treatment and from an original point of 
view, in this volume. .It is a reverent, sympathetic clear-sighted 
exposition, in tho light of the frankly accepted higher criticism, 
of the essential and permanent elements in the life and teaching of 
Jesus of Nazareth. ‘There is nothing negative, uncertain, or evasive 
in the treatment of the subject here giver. Written from the vantage 
ground of the best modern thought, this book fills an important 
place in liberal religious literature. 


London: PHILIP GREEN, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
Booksellers also supplied through Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. : 


Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 20 & 30, Shoe-lane, E.O. Manchester (Wholesale) JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, March 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD,, 27, Pilgrim-street, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C., and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office 8, Essox-street, 
1905. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We issue this week the first two of a 
series of articles in connection with the 
celebration of Dr. Martineau’s centenary. 
It is true that only a brief interval has 
elapsed between the death of the great 
man and hishundredth anniversary. Yet, 
while this fact will undoubtedly affect the 
methods of celebrating the occasion, it 
cannot be other than good for us to drink 

_in while we may fresh inspiration from 
the fount long hallowed for us. Norwich, 
as is right, claims a special part in the 
event, and our sketches of its earlier days 
will be read with interest, in view of the 

» Good Friday meeting and service. Pro- 
fessor Upton gives us this week the first 
of two articles, and in ensuing issues we 
shall present contributions by other well!- 
known writers. 


[REGISTERED AS A NewsPaPEer. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 


romance; Edmond About, for one, led 
the way successfully. But Verne became, 
and will apparently remain, as decidedly 
the great teller of the fairy tales of science 
as Andersen is the prince of romancers of the 
older sort. 

Our friend, Mr. Hcdgson Pratt; writes 
strongly endorsing the advice given by 
several correspondents that intending 
visitors to the International Council of 
Unitarians at Geneva should make their 
holidaying after the meeting, not before. 
Mr. Pratt adds :—‘“‘ May I also, as one 
who knows that many ‘Liberal Religious 
Thinkers’ are also servants of the cause 
of Peace, inform them that it is virtually 
settled that the Fourteenth Annual Peace 
Congress will be held this year on Sept. 19 
and five following days at Lucerne. It 
may also interest them to know that 
there will, on this occasion, be a very 
large attendance of American friends, an 
intimation to that effect having been re- 
ceived by the Peace Bureau at Berne. 
The unsurpassed charms of the * Lake of 
the Four Cantons,’ an important pro- 
gramme for the Peace-makers, the Bloch 
Museum, and the presence of our cousins 
from across the Atlantic, will surely induce 
many readers of Tur Inquirer to wend 
their way to Lucerne.’’ We cordially sup- 
port Mr, Pratt’s suggestion, for all who 
can extend their holiday thus far. 


Tur Rev. W. J. Dawson, of London, 
writing to the Christian World, describes 
the remarkable way in which all denomina- 
tions, Unitarian included, have helped his 
special mission to the masses in Boston, 
U.S.A, Meanwhile, here in England is 
the American Dr. Torrey missing no 
opportunity of warning his hearers against 
Unitarians, The Christion Register (Boston) 
while trusting that each effort will benefit 
religion, points out that the intellectual 
methods of the two missioners “are as 
different as those of Edwards and Chanring, 
The Englishman thinks that modern 


Tae passing of Jules Verne at the; knowledge can be made fluent and 
time when we are recalling the birth of | quickened throughout with the religious 


Hans Christian Andersen gives food for 
- thought. The immense success of the 


French writer marks a distinct change in’ 


the literature, and doubtless in the mental 
life, of youth. Of course, there have long 
been purveyors of science to young minds, 
and it is pleasant to recall those “ Dia- 
logues’’ by the Rev. Jeremiah Joyce, once 
of Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, which 
not only delighted our grandfathers (or 
some of them) but our not very venerable 
selves. But Jules Verne was an artist of 
quite another kind. He was not the first 
to use technical knowledge as a basis of 


spirit. Dr. Torrey reverses the method of 
statement. According to him, whoever 
is filled with the Holy Ghost will accept 
Calvini m in its crudest “orm, beginning 
with the substitutionary atonement of 
Christ, and ending with the eternal torment 
of all who reject him as their Saviour.’ 
Now, which is likely to help the world 
most ? 


THE spring exhibition of pictures at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery is eagerly looked 
forward to by many thousands of people 
whose lives are drab and monotonous in 
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[ONE PENNY. 


the extreme, and during the quarter of 
a century of this experiment in bringing 
our treasures of art within reach of the 
poor of East London there has been no 
more delightful collection than that which 
was declared open by Sir William Richmond 
on Tuesday week. The growing keenness 
of interest with which the exhibition is 
regarded, and the pleasure it affords, is 
shown by the increasing numbers of visi- 
tors, which have grown from 10,000 to 
125,000. This total includes numerous 
parties of children from the elementary 
schools, who are taken round the gallery 
by volunteer guides, and who gain in this 
way a slight vision of what education 
really means. The catalogue, which con- 
tains many interesting and suggestive 
notes, is largely purchased, and, as Canon 
Barnett tells us, is studied and re-studied, 
and affords a subject of thought and con- 
versation in the homes. 

One fact mentioned ai the opening 
ceremony gives peculiar satisfaction. 
The London County Council has been 
approached with a view to their taking 
over the expense of maintaining the 
gallery, and it is hoped that in a not 
very distant future this change will be 
effected. The municipal responsibilty for 
the artistic development of the. citizens 
was more thoroughly recognised among 
he city states of the fifteenth century 
than amongst us, although many of our 
great provincial towns have set the 
metropolis a worthy example in this re- 
spect. There is evidence of this on the 
wal's where are hung numerous pictures 
lent by the corporations of more than one 
city. Any sign of this sort is to be 
welcomed. The L.C.C. and other Councils 
begin to show an increasing regard to the 
economic condition of the people. The 
recent Education Acts have thrown on 
them a large responsibility for instruct- 
ing the public. This is for the most part 
education in the means of livelihood. 
It is of supreme importance to remember 
the good Toynbee motto end provide the 
“means of life.’? and among these there 
are few more powerful than the win- 
ning, penetrating influence of beautiful 
pictures. 

As to the pictures here brought together 
for a short six weeks it would be easy 
to write columns about those which 
are new to us or those which have become 
a household sight throughout the land. 
We have here a representative collection 
illustrating British art fifty years ago— 
during the period from about 1840 to 
1870. The character is given to the 
exhib'tion by the early work of the pre- 
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Raphaelites and the less well-known 
work of the group of artists known as 
the Liverpool school. We cannot re-write 
the larger part of the catalogue. But 
mention may be made of the two little 
pictures of William Dyce—‘‘ The Madonna 
and Child,” and “The Gethsemane.” 
There are few things more tender and 
dignified in feeling, more beautiful in 
execution, than these. Arthur Hughes, 
Maddox Brown, Holman Hunt, D. G. 
Rossetti, and others reveal the force and 
purity of passion gathered up in pre- 
Raphaelitism. For the many other famous 
artists whose pictures are here set before 
us the name of Turner must suffice. 
We are indeed grateful to the directors 
of the gallery, rejoice with them in the 
success of their labours, rejoice that 
for a season these beautiful fair things 
are in Whitechapel, and would even hope 
for the time when Whitechapel itself 
shall be a beautiful place to live in. 

CHANGES are coming fast over the 
Methodist world of thought. The Rey. 
J. E. Rattenbury, of Nottingham, whose 
physical energy is apparently as great as 
his evangelical zeal, confesses that the 
theory of a personal devil is one that he 
cannothold. There are plenty of devilish 
things about, however, and with these he 
would have men fight. As he is looked 
upon asa “coming man,” the successor, 
indeed, to the late Hugh Price Hughes— 
we may usefully note this aspect of his 
thinking. In this connection we may 
mention a report sent us by Mr. Borrow, 
of Darlington, respecting a mecting of 
Primitive Methodists in the north, Here 
are some of the expressions used : “ Very 
few of our members now believe in 
eternal punishment, literal hell-fire, or in 
penitent form conversion as needful for 
salvation ’’; “the doctrine of original 
sin is very far from the truth”; “ very 
few believe now that every word in the 
Bible is God’s word. This has been 
found untenable, and cannot be made a 
foundation for belief.’’ There is some 
leaven at work, evidently. 


The Early Christian Conception of Christ : 
Its Significance and Value in the History of 
Religion, by Otto Pfleiderer, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Rerlin, is an 
English translation in Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate’s Crown Library, of the address 
from which Prefessor Pfleiderer read the 
opening and concluding passages at the 
International meeting at Amsterdam in 
1903. On the title-page of this translation 
it is said to be ‘* expanded from a lecture 
delivered,’’ &c., but the whole address was 
written, and, indeed, published; in Berlin 
before its partial delivery at Amsterdam. 
In noticing the original publication last year, 
we referred to the value of the study, as 
showing, with striking illustrations gathered 
from the comparative study of religions, 
what various influences had helped to mould 
the conception of ‘‘ the Christ’* in the 
minds of the early disciples. The English 
version of the title hardly brings this out— 
viz., that the Christusbild is regarded ‘‘ in 
religionsgeschichtlicher Beleuchtung.” The 
history of religion is used to illustrate the 
formation of the primitive conception of the 


Christ. 
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a 
THE REV: ARTHUR HARVIE. 


Earty on Wednesday morning, without 
premonitory illness, the Rev. Arthur 
Harvie, of Northampton, passed away in 
his sleep. He had held a Bible class in 
the evening, and lay down to rest in his 
usual bright humour, looking forward to 
the duties of the morrow. 

The young and ardent spirit who has 
thussuddenly been taken from us leaves no 
unworthy record behind. Bornin London, 
June 30, 1868, he had already done a 
strenuous day’s labour when rest came. 
From boyhood he was subject to severe 
illness, which affected his heart so 
seriously that on seeking admission to the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College the 
medical verdict was against him. 
This was in 1890. Undeterred in his 
courage and devotion to the call to serve 
God and man as a minister, he availed 
himself of what means of culture he 
could, and soon gave evidence of no 
ordinary gifts of mind and speech. In 
consequence he was entrusted with the 
“forlorn hope’’ of re-opening the church 
at Devonport in 1891, and in spite of all 
difficulties he succeeded remarkably in re- 
viving the life of the congregation. In 
1894 he became minister at Oldham-road, 
Manchester, and characteristically took the 
opportunity of attending classes as a 
visitor at the Unitarian Home Missionary 
Collegefor some terms. In 1897 he was 
appointed Missionary Minister in the 
Northumberland and Durham district, and 
one abiding result of his work there is the 
congregation and church at Gateshead, 
which grew up under his missionary 
preaching, and of which he became first 
pastor in 1898. Two years ago Mr. Harvie 
was appointed minister to the Kettering- 
road Church at Northampton, and here he 
seemed marked out for a long and fruitful 
ministry. Indefatigable in all the duties 
that fell to him as a min‘ster, he extended 
his labours in many ways, not shrinking 
from political activity; but especially 
giving himself to the service of those 
personal and social reforms which lie more 
closely at the root of national well-being 
than many more prominent schemes. He 
was absolutely fearless, and his sincerity 
not seldom involved him in conflict, but 
it was his sufficient defence; and he will 
live in the memory of many as a singu- 
larly intelligent, pure-hearted, and unselfish 
man. The loss to our ministry of one 
whose gifts, now emerging from the inevyit- 
able difficulties of his youth, seemed to 
be enriched year by year, is a serious 
one. His like for enthusiasm and dili- 
gence will not easily be found. 

Mr. Harvie was the only son of Mr. 
Jas. Harvie, of Clapham, one of the earliest 
members of the Wandsworth congregation, 
and known in many Unitarian families 
from his connection (as gymnastic instruc- 
tor) with Roedean School, Brighton, and 
other educational institutions. Deep sorrow 
will be felt for him and his family, for 
the Northampton congregation, and especi- 
ally for Mr. Harvie’s young widow, who is 
left with two girls aged ten and eight 
respectively. 

W, Galy 
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MR. J. W: CROMPTON, J.P: 


On March 23 J. W. Crompton, Esq., of 
Rivington Hall, Rivington, passed peace- 
fully away, at his residence, in his 71st 
year, 

By Mr. Crompton’s death Rivington 
Chapel loses one of its most loyal and 
devoted members, and chief supporter. 
Born in Liverpool, he was brought up in 
the principles of Unitarianism, and in 
early life took part in Sunday-school and 
civic work under the direction and 
friendship of Dr. Martineau. As a boy 
he spent many of his holidays at the Hall 
with his uncles, Robert and John Andrews: 
His love of country life, and of Riving- 
ton, grew stronger year by year, and his 
knowledge of the wild flowers and the 
insect life of the ‘ocality became wide 
and accurate. He was passionately fond 
of trees, and some of his plantations 
attest his skill in choosing suitable situa - 
tions: Agriculture alsohad its attractions 
forhim. He experimented, and sent the 
results to the Journal of Agriculture, many 
of them being full of interest. In politics 
he was a Liberal, and he laboured for the 
welfare of the public, both on the plat- 
form and in the press. In religion he 
was a staunch Unitarian, well read, cul- 
tured, enthusiastic. In many ways he 
was ever trying to influence young men 
to think for themselves, and grudged 
neither trouble nor expense in  fur- 
nishing them with appropriate litera- 
ture. Until failing health prevented 
him, he was a regular attendant at the 
chapel, both morning and afternoon, and 
for many years he taught in the Sunday- 
school, the New Testament being in- 
variably his favourite text-book. 

He took a prominent part in the work 
of the township of Rivington, and 
especially in regard to education; It 
may be noted that he was chairman of 
the meeting at which the present incum- 
bent of the Church of England was 
nominated for the office, and his influence 
did much to effect the election of the 
Rev. Wm. Ritson, M.A. Mr. Crompton 
was chairman for many years of the 
Shaw Charities (eleemosynary and educa- 
tional), and by his sympathetic and far- 
seeing grasp of their workings proved him- 
self a real friend and helper. Through- 
out his life he was anxious to do good 
and help forward any object. He was 
always a generous giver, his sympathies 
were broad, and wide as humanity. 

By nature he was kind, genial, and 
optimistic: A lover of Nature, he found 
ample scope for study and enjoyment in 
his own beautiful woods and fields; a 
lover, too, of children, he delighted to 
walk with them, and they were as 
delighted to walk with him and learn to 
see and admire the beauty that lay all 
around, for he had a particular influence 
over the young. Averse to outside show 
and display of any kind, he was an 
example of plain living and high thinking ; 
a country gentleman, kind, courteous, and 
considerate. a 


To CorrEsponpENts. — Letters, &c.; 
received from H. B. F. B., R.B., J. T. D., 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


Councin MEeEtIna. 


Tue Council met on Wednesday after- 


noon at Essex Hall. The President (the 
Rt. Hon. Wm. Kenrick) took the chair at 
four o’clock. There were also present -— 
Mrs L. M. Aspland, Miss Burkitt, Miss 
Clephan, Miss Brooke Herford, Miss 
Preston, Miss Emily Sharpe, Miss Tagart, 
Miss Tayler, Rev. F. Allen, Rev. G. Carter, 
Mr. John Harrison, Mr. I. §. Lister, Mr. 
David Martineau, Mr. Oswald Nettlefold, 
Mr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C., Mr. C. F. 
Pearson, Mr. Stanton W. Preston, Rev. 
H. Woods Perris, Mr. J. G. Pinnock, Mr. 
Ton Pritchard; Rev. Lawrence Scott, Mr. 
Hugh Stannus, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, Mr. 
S. 8. Tayler, Rev. Ephraim Turland, Rev. 
W. Wooding, Mr. T. P. Young, and the 
Secretary. 

The minutes of the meeting, held October 
26,1904, having been read and confirmed, 
the Secretary read the Report of the 
Executive Committee (see next page). 

The PRESIDENT said the Report, other- 
wise full of life and promise, ended on a 
note of mournfulness in recording the 
death of so many valued members. The 
Rey. R. A. Armstrong had not been known 
to him personally, but all in our body 
knew the important position he held, and 
the active service he rendered, not only 
in the pulpit and on the platform, bat 
with the pen. He nobly illustrated in 
these ways the purity and vitality of his 
faith; up to the very last he was in har- 
ness, dying, as he had lived, in the service 
of the religion he professed. In Mr. Chas 


_ Harding he had lost a personal friend, and 


on behali of friends and relatives he wished 
to acknowledge gratefully the tribute to 
his memory contained in the Report. A 
Man of generous impulses and the kindliest 
nature, ke was endeared to all. It was 
his good fortune to feel warm attachment 
to the faith which he had inherited, and 
_he showed that attachment by practical 
interest. In the position filled so well by 
the late Mr. Cogan Conway at Ringwood, 
the President saw an example that might 
be advantageously followed in country 
congregations. It might not be inappro- 
ptiate to refer to Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
opinion, that often it would be better 
fhat 2 man should be secured with a 
good voice and a good delivery, who, in- 
stead of attempting to compose original 
discourses, would read those containing 
sound doctrine,” which could readily be 


- fonnd. Mr. Conway had rendered most 


valuable service in his ministrations as 2 


Opeers asked to be 
two old personal fricnds 


Mr. W. Buiske 
allowed to refer to 


> whose names had been mentioned. The 


first ofthese was the Rev. R.A. Armstrong, 
who was one of four students to whom 


_ he was deeply indebted for true guidance 
_ and friendship, when, as a lad of sixteen, 


he came up to Lendon im 1865. The 
other three were Ambrose Nichols Blatch- 
ford, Joseph Est'in Carpenter, and Philip 
Henty Wicksteed, and better friends, 
more helpful and inspiring, no youth 


- could have had. Richard Armstrong was 


one of the brightest and cheeriest students 


ere at University Hall, whence he went to his 


> ministries at Banbridge, Not- 
and Liverpool—in all of them 
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rendering most fruitful service. He was 
not always the bright and cheery spirit he 
had been; doubts came, and severe trials ; 
but he faced his doubts and bore his trials 
maniully, and the most precious thing in 
his writings, such as “‘ God and the Soul,” 
was that he showed there the clear 
affirmation of a strong faith in God and 
the ultimate salvation of man. Thus his 
work was truly constructive. Lecturing 
as he was for that Association till close 
before his death, he reminded one of 
Kingsley’s words of another— He died 
in harness, going about his work, and 
that’s the best way a man can die.’’ 
Mr. Odgers said his intimacy with Mr. 
Cogan Conway was equally long-standing. 
In him there was exactly the realisation 
of the ideal sketched by the President ; 
with a “‘good voice ” and “good delivery,” 
he had read sermons written by others, 
and this with such good effect that the 
members of the congregation now felt 
that, if only in justice to his memory, 
the chapel must at all costs be kept 
open for worship. There was nothing 
clerical about him; a good actor and 
reciter, secretary of the local cricket club, 
and a public worker in many ways, he was 
known to all his townsmen and respected 
by all. Owing to what he saw of the 
struggles of the ministry, especially in 
country places, his determination had 
arisen to secure, if possible, a retiring 
fund for aged ministers; and they all 
knew how he had worked for the estab- 
lishment of the Ministers’ Pension Fund, 
which would be in itself a standing tribute 
to his memory. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant specially 
emphasised the loss to Unitarians on 
both sides of the Atlantic in the death 
of that able writer and manly man, the 
Rey. J. W. Chadwick. He would like to 
assure their American brethren that in 
this country there was a sincere appre- 
ciation of the power and character of Mr. 
Chadwick, over whose departure they 
mourned in common. 

Mr. H. Srannus, referring to the re- 
port, asked particulars r-specting the 
refusal of books at a Scottish library. 

The SecreTary explained that the 
action had been that of an official, and 
that the Committee had reversed his 
decision and had accepted the books ulti- 
mately. 

Mr. Ion PrircHarp drew attention to 
the successful tour recently made in 
Australasia by the Rev. C. Hargrove. 
Letters from correspondents continually 
asked ‘* When will he come again?” The 
prospects of extended work in New Zea- 
land, under the leadership of the Rev. 
W. Jellie, were especially good. Of their 
deceased friends he would like to say a 
wood. In Mr. Armstrong they had lost 
one who was pre-eminent as a teacher of 
teachers and a source of inspiration to 
the whole Sunday-school movement, 
which the speaker might be allowed par- 
ticularly: to represent at that meeting. 
Our Indian friends might well rejoice in 
the character and career of the saintly 
Devendra Nath Tagore, over whose graveall 
sections of Hindco religious life met in one 
common feeling of reverent gratitude. Mr. 
Chadwick he had met five years ago, and 
could not forget the impression made upon 
his mind by one who was so deservedly 
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honoured and esteemed. In Mr. J. Cogan 
Conway they had lost one who not seldom 
found himself in a minority, who always 
spoke out fearlessly, but without hurting 
the feelings of others. 

The Rev. E. Turntanp expressed the 
hope that the arrangement by which a 
representative of the Brahmo Samaj acted 
temporarily as agent for the Associationin 
dealing with the Unitarian Christians in 
the Khasi Hills did not imply a divers‘on 
of their regard from simple Unitarian 
Christianity. He was glad to note the 
signs of progress in Norway and Denmark. 

Miss Emity SHARPE desired to commend 
all possible care of old and apparently 
decaying congregations which might, by 
judicious help, be revived. 

The Secretary assured Mr. Turland 
that the views of the Committee regard- 
ing the Khasi Hills Mission were in accord 
with his own. As regards cld congrega- 
tions, the policy commended by Miss Sharpe 
was steadily pursued: and he gave - 
instances of successful revival of some of 
them. There were others, however, 
where at present no good work appeared 
possible ; and they could not properly 
waste the subscribers’ money upon such 
cases, 

The PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said their Jiterary activities 
were chiefly, he was glad to observe, on 
the side of building up the religious life. 
Ié was, doubtless, a little unfortunate 
that the label “ Unitarian”’ had come to 
mean controversy to many people outside 
our body, who on that account judged 
us unfairly. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that too many Unitarians showed 
a regretable disregard of public worship. 
No doubt they were devoted to public 
work, but both that and themselves would 
be bettered, he thought, if they gave more 
attention to worship. He commended the 
plan now before the Midland Christian 
Union, due to the Rev. Joseph Wood, for 
devoting a large fund of £5,000 to the 
more generous support of churches in the 
immediate present, but with reduction as 
years went on. They must spare no effort 
to secure an effective ministry, and he 
believed the Association was doing most 
valuable work in this direction. 

Mr. W. Buaxe Opeers seconded the 
motion, which was carried. 

The Secretary then made a statement 
respecting the nominations for the new 
Council and~ Committee. Among those 
invited to join the former were :—Mr. W. 
Wallace Bruce, L.C.C.; Mr. H. Ps Greg ; 
Mr; W. Byng Kenrick; Mr. Macky (Auck- 
land, New Zealand); his Excellency Sir 
Arthur Nicolson (British Ambassador at 
Madrid); and Colonel A. Wallace (Pun- 
jaub). 

At the Whit-week meetings Professor 
Henry Jones would deliver the Essex Hall 
Lecture, the Rev. J. Collins Odgers would 
be the preacher; Dr. S. H. Mellone would 
read a paper on Dr. Martinesu and F. W. 
Newman. the centenaries of both occur- 
ring this year. He also stated that at 
the Geneva “‘ International” meeting 
papers would be read by the following 
English representatives :—R-v. J. E. Car- 
penter, the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, and him- 
self. 

A vote of thanks to the President 
concluded the proceedings. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE B. & F. U. A. 


Since the meeting of the Council in 
October last, the Executive Committee 
have held five monthly meetings, and 
there have been twenty-eight meetings of 
sub-committees. There are generally up- 
wards of one hundred different items on 
the monthly agenda paper; and were it 
not that the bulk of these items are 
carefully considered beforehand by the 
sub-committees, it would not be possible 
adequately to transact the business of the 
Association at the ordinary meetings of 
the Executive Committee. 


FINANCE. 


The Treasurer’s statement of accounts 
for the year ending Dec. 31, 1904, shows 
the following results :—Income for the 
year, £8 211 13s. 8d., made up from sub- 
scriptions, £4,694 10s. 6d.; donations, 
£29 14s.; collections, £594 Os. 4d.;  divi- 
dends and interest, £1,172 11s. 7d.; book 
department, £1,657 16s. 5d.; special 
income, £63 Os. 10d. Expenditure for the 
year, £8,203 14s. 2d., made up as follows :— 
Missionary grants for home work, £3,449 
15s. 2d.; foreign work, £1,228 16s. 2d.; 
grants of books and tracts—home, £412 
6s. 4d.; foreign, £318 2s. 5d. ;. deputation 
expenses, £42 8s. 6d.; book department, 
£1,548 18s. 2d.; salaries and wages, office 
and book-room, £915 4s. 4d. ; maintenance 
and office expenses, £216 6s. 7d.; annual 
report and anniversary, £71 16s. 6d. © 

It will be seen, therefore, that the 
whole annual income was expended during 
the year, less £7 19s. 6d. This statement 
has reference only to the general funds 
of the Association. The McQuaker Trust 
and other special] funds are not here taken 
into account. 

During 1904 two hundred and twenty- 
seven congregations had collections, and 
the amount received from this source was 
£560 3s. 6d., an increase of nine congre- 
gations, and of £38 10s. 3d. on the 
previous year. 

The subscription list for 1904 shows 
only the very slight decrease of £8 14s. on 
1903. Greater difficulties confront the 
treasurer during the present year, for there 
have been several recent losses by death 
which will largely reduce the list for 1905, 
unless new subscribers come forward to 
take their place. Already thirty-four new 
subscribers have joined the Association, 
several of whom were induced to do so by 
the Chairman of the Finance Committee 
personally speaking to members of the 
congregation at Wandsworth, to which he 
belongs—an example which might well be 
copied up and down the country. 

Legacies have been received since the 
last meeting of the Council as follows :— 
Mrs. Cooke, of Guildford, £495 (being £550 
less duty) ; Miss Rea, of Belfast, £100; 
and Mrs. Jenkin Davies, a former member 
of the Committee, £500. 


PUBLICATIONS: 


There has been great activity of late in 
the printing and publishing department of 
the Association’s work. First in import- 
ance thereis a new book of 600 pages, by 
the Rev J. LEstlin Carpenter, entitled 
*‘James Martineau, Theclogian and 
Teacher: A Study of His Life and 
Thought,’’? which the Committee hope to 
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have ready by the centenary on April 21. 
The volume is divided into eleven chap- 
ters, beginning with the early years of 
Dr. Martineau’s life, and ending with an 
analysis of his philosophy of religion. 
His college years, his ministry in Dublin, 
Liverpool, and London, the philosophical 
and theological changes through which he 
passed, his work as tutor and principal of 
Manchester New College, his attitude 
towards Unitarianism, his contributions 
to religious literature, with much new 
correspondence, make up a most interest- 
ing and instructive book. There will also 
be issued shortly a volume containing the 
course of six lectures on ‘‘ Agnosticism and 
Theism in the Nineteenth Century,” 
delivered by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong at 
Northampton and Nottingham imme- 
diately before his death, which he had 
prepared with a view to publication. Mr. 
P. H. Wicksteed and others who have 
read the MSS. are of opinion that the 
book will prove to be one of great value, 
equal in literary treatment and intellectual 
power to Mr. Armstrong’s best work. 

The sixpenny reprints of “The First 
Three Gospels,’’ by Mr. Carpenter, and of 
‘‘God and the Soul,” by Mr. Armstrong, 
have been sold in large numbers through 
ordinary trade channels : it is a matter of 
surprise that only a few congregations 
appear to have done anything in the way 
of circulating these books among their 
members. The sixpenny edition of “ The 
Soul: Its Sorrows and Aspirations,” by 
F. W. Newman, with a brief memoir and 
an introduction by the Rev. C. B. Upton, 
has just been published—in good time for 
the centenary, which is on June 27. The 
sixpenny edition of ‘‘ The Passing and the 
Permanent in Religion,” by the Rey. M. 
J. Savage, will be issued in a few weeks. 
These sixpenny editions are published as 
a missionary enterprise; they have in- 
volved a considerable outlay, rendered 
possible only by the increased resources 
placed at the disposal of the Committee 
under the scheme for new and enlarged 
work, , 

A new series of sermons by Unitarian 
ministers is now inthe press. The sermons 
will be of a practical and devotional type, 
not controversial. There are also a number 
of new tracts in course of preparation, 
including one dealing with the Miracles in 
the New Testament, which Dr. Drummond, 
the Principal of Manchester College, has 
promised to prepare, and one giving a 
translation of ‘The Teachings of the 
Twelve Apostles,’ with an introduction 
by the Rev. J. Edwin Odgers. 

“Anchors of the Soul,” a volume of 
sermons by the late Dr: Brooke Hereford, 
with a biographical sketch by Mr. P. H. 
Wicksteed, reported upon at the last 
meeting of the Council, has been published ; 
also, on the suggestion of members of his 
family and other friends, ‘ Hutychus,” a 
series of quaint old-world pew and pulpit 
papers which form very pleasant present- 
day reading: Mr. Walter Lloyd’s ‘A 
Theist’s Apology’’ has been warmly 
welcomed as a helpful aid to perplexed and 
doubting minds. Hditions of new books 
by Dr. Crooker, ‘‘The Supremacy of 
Jesus,’ and by Dr. Savage, “ Pillars of 
the Temple,’ have been purchased from 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
may now be hadat Hssex Hall. The “ re- 
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mainder’ of the two-volume edition of 


the “‘ Life and Letters of Dr.Martineau,” by 
Dr. Drummond and Mr. Upton, has been 
purchased by the Committee, and this im- 
portant standard work may now be pro- 
cured at the Essex Hall Book Room for 
12s. 6d. _ 

During the four months, November 1, 
1904, to February 28, 1905, grants of 
1,690 books and 32,121 tracts have been 
made to ministers, congregations, and 
postal missions in England, to the value 
of £194 7s. 6d.; and 1,371 books, 1,772 
tracts, to the value of £95 16s. 7d., to 
religious inquirers in foreign countries. 
Perhaps if Dr. Torrey knew that every 
fresh attack he makes upon Unitarians 
only increases the demand for Unitarian 
literature, he might be disposed to re- 
consider this particular plan of campaign ! 
The demand for the Rev. A. N. Blatch- 
ford’s little tract, in answer to Dr; 
Torrey’s aspersions, has been so great 
that a second large edition was called for 
within a few weeks. 


Home ‘Mission Work. 


During the last five months grants of 
money for various purposes, amounting 
in all to £579, generally with special con- 
ditions attached in respect to local con- 
tributions, have been made to the follow- 
ing ~ places: — Aberdare, Bulverhythe, 
Capel- y- fadfa, Chatham, Cheltenham, 
Cribyn, Darlington, Guildford, Ipswich, 
Killinchy, Lancaster. London: Kilburn, 
Lewisham, Plumstead, Stratford: Man- 
chester: Pendlebury, Nelson, Padiham, 
Panteg, Pepperhill, Rushall, Scarborough; 
S.E. Wales Society, Wick. Postal Mis- 
sions: Provincial Agsembly, Hastern 
Union. 

Grants towards the salaries of ministers, 
usually paid through the Committees of 
District Associations, who are expected 
to find, if possible, an equal amount from 
their own funds, have been voted at the 
following rates for the year 1905 :—Ash- 
ton, £70; Bedfield, £30; Balsall Heath, 
Birmingham, £20; Small Heath, Bir- 
mingham, £50; Boston, £20; Bourne- 
mouth, £25; Bridgend, £50; Burnley, 
£50; Canterbury and Deal, £20; Cardiff, 
£30; Carlisle, £50; Clydach Vale, £15 ; 
Colyton, £10; Congleton, £20; Crewe, 
£40; Crewkerne, £25; Denton, £35; 
Devonport and Plymouth, £35; Fram- 
lingham, £15; Gateshead, £50; Hastings; 
£35; Huddersfield, £35; Dkeston and 
Loughborough, £60. Leicester : Narboro’- 
road, £20; Llwynrhydowen, £5. Lon- 
don :—Acton, £60; Bermondsey, £20; 
Forest Gate, £40; Kentish Town, £60; 
Lewisham, £50; Mansford-street, £15; 
Peckham, £60 ; Plumstead, £50 ; Stepney, 
£15; Walthamstow, £10; Lydgate, £10; 
Malton, £10. Manchester :—Bradford, 
£40; Chorlton, £30; Pendleton, £30; 
Urmston, £35. Middlesbrough, £30; Mot- 
tram; £35; Newark, £15; Newbury, £15, 
Newton Abbott, £10; Nottage, £15. Not: 
tingham: Christ Church, £25. Penrhiw, 
£5; Pentre, £15; Pontypridd, £40; Poole, 
£30; Reading, £20; Southampton, £50; © 
Stockton, £10; Sychbant, £5; Torquay; 
£30; Whitchurch, £15; Wick, £5; Wol- 
verhampton, £70; Yarmouth, £20. District — 
Ministers: Liverpool Association, £100; 
London and §.E. Counties Provincial 
Assembly, £100; Western Union ‘£75; 
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(Bridgwater endowment contributes £100) 
Yorkshire Union, £100. 

The grants are suspended whenever the 
pulpits become vacant, and are not re- 
newed until the approval of the Committee 
is obtained to any new arrangements that 
are made. 

The lectures on ‘Agnosticism and 
Theism,”” by Mr. Armstrong at North- 
ampton and Nottingham, attracted large 
and interested audiences. 
forward to delivering the same course of 
lectures in London and Manchester, but 
death came and called him away before 
the dates arranged for their delivery. Mr. 
Carpenter delivered his course of six 
lectures on “The Christ of the Creeds and 
of Experience ’’ at Hull and Norwich, and 
two lectures on ‘How to Read the 
Gospels’? at Chesterfield, St. Helens, 
and Stourbridge. The attendance in sev- 
eral instances reached 400; deep interest 
was shown, and warm appreciation ex- 
pressed. The Secretary of the con- 
gregation at Hull writes :—“The church 
committee recognise the benefit likely 
to ensue, not only to the church 
and to the cause, but to the general 
advancement of thought in the religious 
life of the town. The attendance 
was maintained at between 350 and 400 
at each of the six lectures. The sustained 
interest evinced was remarkable in view 
of the admittedly somewhat severe demand 
on the intelligence and attention of the 
audience. The lectures, as you know, 
were no mere effort at entertainment, but 
rather an honest scholarly attempt through 
the recital of the result of his own earnest 
studies alter the truth, to convey to his 
hearers an understanding of the position 
at which he (Mr. Carpenter) had arrived.” 
The Committee are so thoroughly per- 
suaded of the importance and value of 
this work that they are urging Mr. Car- 
penter to allow them to make arrange- 
ments for a further series of lectures next 
autumn. - 

In co-operation with the Lor don District 
Unitarian Society, and under the super- 
intendence of the Rev. T. EH. M. Edwards, 
services for the people will be held in the 
Town Hall, Stratford, conducted by the 
‘Revs. W. Copeland Bowie, J. Page Hopps, 
and James ©. Street, beginning next 
Sunday evening, April 2. In response to 
applications from a number of congrega- 
tions, special services have been held, 
when sermons have been preached recently 
by the Revs. Dendy Agate, V. D. Davis, 
L. Jenkins Jones, J. E. Manning, J. E. 
Odgers, Charles Roper, W. G. Tarrant, 
Frank Walters, and the Secretary. This 
work will now be suspended until the 
autumn; and it may not be possible for 
the Committee to continue it to the same 
extent or on quite the same lines as 
heretofore. 

For a fourth term the services at Cam- 
bridge for undergraduates and others 
have been held, and arrangements have 
been made for a further series of religious 
services next term. The preachers last 
term were the Revs. J. Worsley Austin, 
J. KE. Carpenter, H. I. Fripp, Henry Gow, 
Dr. G. Dawes Hicks, L. P. Jacks, J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas, J. Edwin Odgers, and J. 
C. Street. The visits of these ministers 
have been highly appreciated, and the 
Committee believe they are justified in 
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incurring the necessary expenditure in 
carrying on the services at Cambridge. 

Hardly a day passes but letters are 
received at Hssex Hall from congrega- 
tions seeking ministers, and from ministers 
seeking congregations. It often proves a 
difficult task to give honest, helpful 
advice in response to these inquiries. 
There are at the present time (March, 
1905) 14 congregations without ministers, 
Of these it may be said that 10 are not 
im a position to pay £50 a year towards 
the salary of a minister; 20 are notin a 
position to pay £100, and of the remain- 
ing 10 only five seem to be in.a position 
to pay £150 and upwards. 

There are at the present time 30 
ministers free to accept appointments. 
Perhaps 10 of these have some private 
means of their own, but the remaining 20 
are probably dependent on the ministry 
for obtaining a living. For every vacant 
pulpit where a salary of £150 a year or 
upwards is available there are at least 
half-a-dozen ministers always ready and 
willing to accept such an appointment. 

Congregations have their own standards 
by which they judge of the suitability of 
ministers. It not infrequently happens 
that they prefer a man who has had no 
special training for the ministry to one 
who has spent three or four years at the 
Unitarian College, Manchester, or six 
years as an undergraduate and theological 
student at Oxford. Thee facts suggest 
some searching investigation and serious 
reflection on the part of congregations, 
ministers, students for the ministry, and 
the committees of associations, sustenta- 
tation funds, and colleges. 

Some of the smaller congregations realis> 
that it is hopeless for them to think of 
securing an educated and capable minister 
all to themselves. A few of these con- 
eregations get along exceedingly well with 
lay preachers, and an occasional visit 
from a neighbouring and neighbourly 
minister, or a service by a preacher from 
a distance. It should be remembered 
that there is an ample and varied selec- 
tion of sermons and devotional literature 
suitable for use at religious services con- 
ducted by the people themselves where 
it is practically impossible to obtain the 
services of a paid minister. 


Forsian Mission Work. 


The largely attended welcome-home 
meeting to the Rev. Charles Hargrove 
and Mrs. Hargrove on their return from 
Australasia, held at Essex Hall on January 
31, when Mr. Hargrove gave a vivid and 
interesting description of his journey and 
experiences as the representative of the 
Association, is still fresh in the memory 
of many members of the Council. The 
congregations at Adelaide, Metbourne, 
Sydney, and Auckland were 
cheered and encouraged by the presence 
and speech of Mr. Hargrove. At Hobart, 
Tasmania, and at Wellington, New Z:a- 
land, there is every hope of founding a 
Unitarian Church. The Committee have 
promised to pay one half of the minister’s 


) salary for a period of two or three years, 


if the people themselves can see their way 
to find the other half, just as the con- 
gregation at Auckland did. 

In a letter received a few days ago from 


{ the Rey. W. Jellie he tells of a recent visit 
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to Wellington, when he held a religious 
service at which between fifty and sixty 
people were present, representing from 
thirty to forty families. This was in the 
middle of the New Zealand summer, when 
there is a large exodus, and as there was 
little done in the way of advertisement, 
Mr. Jellie says this may be put as the 
minimum number of people interested in 
Unitarian services at Wellington. He 
made many visits privately during his 
few days’ stay, he was everywheze 
well received, and his impression was 
confirmed that the time is fully rips for 
an able, energetic man from the old 
country to come out and settle at Wel- 
liagton, where the prospects are such as 
to tempt the most ambitious of our 
younger ministers, who is anxious to make 
a career for himself in a noble and helpful 
ministry of liberal religion in New Zealand. 

Important work is carried on in India, 
chiefly by means of the circulation of books 
and tracts under the superintendence of 
Professor Chatterjee, of Allahabad, Mr. 
H. C. Sarkar of Calcutta, Mr. V. R. 
Shinde, of Bombay, and Mr. V. Govinden, 
of Madras. In regard to the Khasi Hills 
mission stations, a grant of £75, for 
another year, has been placed at the 
disposal of the Rev. Nilmani Chakrabarti, 
to enable him to pay the salaries of Mr. 
David Hdwards and other accredited 
wo kers, with the view of discovering the 
real strength and permanency oi the work, 
and the aptitude the people themselves 
show for self-government and self-help. 

The work of circulating Unitarian 
literature in Denmark is under the care of 
Mr. Berg, Mr. Birkedal, and Mis Westen- 
holz. During the year 1904 1,300 appli- 
cations were received from all parts of the 
country. A widespread interest has 
been awakened in Denmark in respect to 
the principles and faith of the Unit- 
arians, 

Of the foreign students at Manchester 
College, Oxford, aided by grants by the 
Association, the Committee regret to re- 
port that ill-health compelled Mr. T. 
Yoshimoto to return home to Japan in 
November last. Dr. J. Gyorgy, the Hun- 
garian student, will complete his studies 


in June, and he will be succeeded by 
another student from Transylvania in 
October. Mr. V. A. Subktankar, the 


Indian student, on completing his course 
at Oxford, will proceed to Germany for 
a year in order to study philosophy and 
comparative religion before returning to 
India. The Hibbert Trustees have made 
him a grant for this purpose. Mr. F, 
Sinclaire, the New Zealand student, will 
complete his first year at Manchester 
College in June. 

The members of the Council will be 
interested to learn that Miss Hmily 
Sharpe has very generously handed over 
to Trustees appointed by the Association 
upwards of £2,000 to form an endow- 
ment fund for the provision of a scholar- 
ship for a Hungarian student at the 
Channing House School for Girls. 

Concerning the new Unitarian Church 
at Christiania, towards which a grant 
of £50 a year is made, the Rev. Hermann 
Haugerud reports :— 

“Since I entered upon my duties as 
pastor of ‘ Unitarisk Samfund,’ Kristiania, 
at the beginning of last year, religious 


services have been held every Sunday and 
Church holiday, except during a brief 
vacation in the summer. Our place of 
meeting is a fine and centrally located 
hall, called Studentersamfundet, which we 
hire at a rent of £3 a month. The con- 
gregations have averaged 150 persons 
a Sunday, and the small entrance fee of 
10 ore, about one penny, for each has 
proved sufficient to cover the hall rent. 
A class of children assemble at the close 
of the morning service and receive in- 
struction in the belief of the Unitarian 
Church. 

“ During the last ‘six months, meetings 
have been held fortnightly on Monday 
evenings for lectures and discussions on 
ethical and theological themes, and these 
gatherings have been well attended. A 
woman’s alliance of 25 members is doing 
a good work in behalf of the Church, 
The Church membership is not as yet 
very large, but is constantly increasing, 
and it may be regarded as a favourable 
sign of the growth of our movement that 
47 persons have joined our society since 
January last year. The numbers are 
not representative of the wealth and 
university education of the country, 
but they are people of intelligence and 
character, who are sincerely devoted to 
the cause of Unitarianism. The Nor- 
wegians are a progressive people and will, 
as time goes by, in steadily increasing 
numbers, identify themselves with that 
religious organisation which represents the 
hberal faith.” 


McQuaker TRUST. 


After a long period of anxiety and 
waiting, the congregation at Aberdeen 
have sold the site and church building in 
George-street for £2,000. The site for 
the new church is in. the most central 
part of the city, where many imposing 
churches and public buildings have 
already been erected. It is essential that 
the Unitarian movement in a city like 
Aberdeen should be worthily represented 
by its church building, and of the £1,000 
still required to complete the work the 
McQuaker Trustees have promised the 
last £250. Itis hoped that every Uni- 
tarian in Scotland will take a pride in 
giving something to the building fund, 
and that sympathisers in England, Ireland, 
and Wales will help to find whatever 
balance may be required. The congrega- 
tion themselves are doing, and will doubt- 
less continue to do, their utmost to raise all 
the money they can. 

Grants, with certain conditions attached 
as to the salaries ministers are to receive, 
have been voted as follows :—Aberdeen, 
£95; Dundee, £85; Glasgow (8S. St. 
Mungo-street), £90; Kilmarnock, £100; 
along with an additional pro rata grant 
conditional on the amount raised by the 
congregation, or given by the committee 
of the Scottish Association. The tem- 
porary engagement of the Rev. Felix 
Taylor, B.A., at Kirkcaldy came to an 
end in December last. Neither the con- 
gregation nor the committee of the 
Scottish Association have yet succeeded 
in discovering a suitable minister to 
recommend for appointment; the Mc- 
Quaker Trustees are in the same difficulty. 
It is to be hoped that the McQuaker 
student, who will shortly complete his 
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studies as a Hibbert scholar, will find, 
sooner or later, an opening as a Unitarian 
minister in Scotland. 

The Rev. HE. T. Russell, at the expense 
of the McQuaker Trust, delivered four 
lectures expository of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity at-Govan during November, 1904, 
when the attendance averaged sixty. A 
further series of four lectures at Govan 
and four at Shettleston have recently been 
delivered, with an average attendance 
respectively of sixty-six and thirty-one. 
A grant of £10 has also been made 
towards the expenses of special services 
at Kilmarnock by the Rev. Dr. War- 
schauer. 

The tract by Dr, Mellone, and the three 
tracts by Mr. Webster, dealing with certain 
aspects of the ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical crisis in Scotland, have been widely 
circulated, and the editions are now 
exhausted. In regard to his Postal Mission 
work, Mr. Webster reports that it began 
in February, 1904, in connection with the 
refusal of the Librarian at Tain to accept 
books by Unitarian writers. Fifty-two 
requests came from readers, residing 
chiefly in the Norta of Scotland, and 240 
of the “‘rejected”’ books were circulated, 
Several readers sent interesting letters 
expressing thanks for the enlightenment 
they had received. Mr. Webster has the 
names and addresses of ninety-six inquirers, 
as a result of his first year’s work as secre- 
tary of the Scottish Postal Mission. The 
reactionary theological forces are settling 
in the north, and it is necessary to keep 
up the warfare on behalf of truth and 
freedom. 

A number of copies of the cheap edition 
of Mr. Armstrong’s ‘‘ God and the Soul,”’ 
and of Mr. Carpenter’s ‘First Three 
Gospels,’? have been circulated among 
Presbyterian ministers in Scotland. In 
response to a single advertisement in the 
Glasgow Herald on Monday, March 27, 
with the heading ‘‘ Unitarian Christianity,” 
offering certain books to ministers, 
students, and teachers making application 
to the McQuaker Trustees at Essex Hall, 
80 letters were received by next day’s 
post. As the advertisement has still to 
appear in other Scotch newspapers during 
the present week, there seems every 
prospect that the limit of expenditure 
authorised by the Trustees for this special 
branch of their work will soon be 
reached, 


DecraseD Members. 


The Association has lost in the death 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, a former 
president, one of its ablest, most devoted, 
and distinguished members. The Com- 
mittee have already, by a resolution which 
has been made public, expressed their 
feeling of deep sorrow when the news of 
his death reached them, and their high 
appreciation of the great and varied 
services rendered by him to the Associa- 
tion during his strenuous life. Members 
of the Council will wish to join in this 
expression of tender regard for Mr. Arm- 
strong’s memory, and of sincere gratitude 
for the good all have received from his 
life and work. 

In the death of Mr. Charles Harding, 
of Birmingham, the Council has been 
deprived of the services of one of the 
brigitest, most active and generous 


Unitarians in the Midlands. There are many 


who will recall his presence at meetings of 
the Association; and no one could have 
cared more earnestly than he for the wel- 
fare of our churches and the progress of a 
free and enlightened religious faith. Mr. J. 
Cogan Conway, of Ringwood, was seldom 
absent from the meetings at Essex Hall, 
and the Association had no more earnest 
and faithful adherent. In connection with 
the Southern Association he rendered in- 
valuable service, and his unselfish labours 
on behalf of the Pension and Insurance 
Fund will be cherished gratefully by many 
ministers and their families. 

Mr. R. W. Wright, of Croydon, who 
died in December last, was a member of 
the Council, and Local Treasurer of the 
Association, and at one time served on 
the Committee. He was deeply attached 
to the principles of faith and freedom to 


which ow’ churches and_ societies are 
pledged. 
Death has removed from the list of 


members of the Association many generous 
and valued supporters, among whom 
mention may be made of Mr. J. Arlosh, of 
Carlisle; Mrs. Best, and M:. Thomas 
Gladstone,of Birmingham; Mr. H. W: 
Hill, of London; Miss M. Lambert, of 
Neweastle-on Tyne; Mrs. Orlando Oldham, 
of Gee Oross ; and Mrs. James Worthington 
of Sale. To the relatives and friends of 
the deceased the Committee would tender 
through the Council their respectful sym- 
pathy in the loss which they have sus- 
tained. : : 

The Council will also desire to pay its 
tribute of respect to the memory of the 
Rev. John White Chadwick, for many 
years the distingu'shed Unitarian minister 
at Brooklyn, New York—a man of 
keen intellect, great candour and 
courage, and noble simplicity of life and 
thought, whose poems, sermons, and 
literary work possess a fascinating 
strength and grace, and whose biographies. 
of Channing and Parker are treasured by 
the Unitarians of Hngland no less than 
of America. 

Nor will the Council wish to pass over 
in silence the loss sustained by the Theists 
of India in the death of Maharshi 
Debendra Nath Tagore, the saintly patri- 
archal sage of the Brahmo Samaj move- 
ment. His name was less known in 
England than that of Rajah Rammohan 
Roy, wko died in 1833, or of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, who died in 1884, but in his 
own land he was for many years the 
greatest personality in the liberal religious 
life of India. The beautiful story of his 
long and saintly careeris one that deserves 
to be told for the benefit of Western — 
readers. 
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Ir our meekness and forgiveness of 
injuries lead our adversaries to be sorry 
for what they have done to os, and 
engage their good will, we shall have 
nothing more to fear from them, and 
were the habits of friendship and kind 
offices, begun on our side, to become 
universal, this world would be a kind 
of paradise. For nothing is wanting to 
make it so, for such beings as we are, 
but the good dispositions and good 
behaviour of those who inhabit it— © 
Joseph Priestley. A smh’ = 
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SHORT NOTICES. 

Spring Blossoms and Summer Fruit. Sun- 
day morning talks to the children, by John 
Byles, author of ‘The Legend of St. Mark’s”’ 
and *‘ The Boy and the Angel,’? Many of 
our readers will remember the great gift Mr. 
Byles had of interesting children, and, know- 
ing his other delightful books, will be glad to 
have this new edition of a volume first 
published in 1888. (Alston Rivers, 13, 
Arundel-street, W.C., 1s. 6d. net.) 

Evesham, written and illustrated by 
Hdmund H. New, is an addition to the new 
£* Temple Topographies,”’ in which the artist, 
who has illustrated other volumes in the 
series (Mr. Payne’s ‘‘ Knutsford,’’ for one), 


turns author as well, and writes con amore |. 


and with full knowledge of his native town. 
Lovers of Evesham will delight in this little 
book, and strangers will be charmed by the 
pictures, and find the history worthly 
recounted, (Dent, 1s. 6d. net.) 

Religion: a Critwism and a Forecast, 
by G. Lowes Dickinson, is a welcome reprint 
of the four articles on Kcclesiasticism, 
Revelation, Religion, and Faith, which 
appeared in the Independent Review, October, 
1903, and May, June, and November, 1904, 
and which we noticed at the time for their 
great interest and suggestiveness. (Brimley 
Johnson, Is. net.) 

Outlines of the Life of Christ, by W. Sanday, 
D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., is a welcome reprint in 
book form of the masterly article on ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ,’’ contributed by Professor Sanday in 
1899 to the second volume of Dr. Hastings’ 
‘Dictionary of the Bible.’’ The articleis left 
substantially as it was written six years ago, 
and is to be taken as representing the author’s 
position at that time ; but we are glad to see 
trom the prefatory note that he is engaged on 
a larger work on the same subject, though it 
is not likely to appear for some years. (‘T. 
& T. Clark, 5s. net.) 

Dante's Divina Commedia, translated into 
English prose, by the Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A., 
author of ‘‘An English Commentary on 
Dante’s Divina Commedia,’ &c., a volume 
of 447 pages, in very readable type, is uniform 
in size and price with the most welcome 
edition of the four Socratic dialogues of 
Plato, in Jowett’s translation, with a preface 
by Dr. Caird, the Master of Balliol. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. net.) 


“ Books NEw anv Otp.’’—*‘ W. H. D.,” 
our reviewer under this heading last week, 
writes as follows from Belfast: — I am 
not so rash as to challenge the wrath of 
ardent Borrovians by saying that Sir 
Thomas Browne has a “larger” claim 
upon our affections, I only indulged in 
the safe historical reflection that his claim 
is a “longer” one. In one of the quota- 
tions that I made from him, ‘ascent into 
heaven,’ should be “ scared into heaven.” 
Further on the omission of quotation 
marks seems to give me the credit of a 
sentence by Walter Pater, and in my 
remarks about Canon Sanday’s book, 
“alternate the evidence” should read 
** attenuate the evidence,’’ which has the 
advantage on the side of sense. These 
are the sorrows of a writer who lives too 
far away to see a proof. Perhaps they 
_ redound little to the credit of his ortho- 
graphy, or of his slender reputation for 
rationality. But it is not fair that Sir 
Thomas Browne should share with him the 


reproach of writing nonsense, 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
Born April 2, 1805. Died Aug. 4, 1875. 


I wonDER how many of you know Hans 
Christian Andersen’s stories. Nowadays, 
there are so many delightful children’s 
books, that even such a once world-wide 
favourite as dear old Hans Christian 
Andersen is apt to be overlooked. If you 
do not know ‘“ The Steadfast Tin Soldier,” 
‘«The Little Mermaid,’’ and “The Snow 
Queen,” you have a treat in store. It 
would be a nice way of keeping Andersen’s 
“Centenary ’’ for someone to put a copy 
of his stories into your school library, or 
your own little one, if there is not a copy 
there already. 

Exactly a hundred years ago, on April 2, 
in the year of Nelson’s death at Trafalgar, 
Hans Christian Andersen was born at 
Odensee, in the green island of Funen in 
Denmark. His home was a small room, 
almost filled with his father’s shoemaker’s 
bench, and the scanty furniture. But a 
hard-working mother kept the few house- 
hold things bright and spotless, the walls 
were covered with pictures, and the cup- 
board was full of books, for his father, though 
untaught, was fond of poetry. A ladder 
led to the roof, where the storks built on 
the chimney-stacks, and Hans’s mother 
grew vegetables in a great chest filled with 
soil. Hvery Sunday father and son 
walked in the woods, and in May the 
mother went too in her holiday gown, 
and gathered beech-boughs with which to 
decorate the room. At night his father 
read aloud Danish plays, and “Tae 
Arabian Nights,” and made him all sorts 
of fascinating toys. For hours together 
Hans acted plays on a little home-made 
stage, dressing the dolls to suit the scenes, 
which were sometimes of his own making, 
and sometimes from Shakespeare, of 
whom he heard at the house of a lady, 
who was kind to the poor cobbler and 
his clever child. 

His father’s early death was a great loss. 
His mother was kind, but did not under- 
stand his love of poetry and acting. The 
neighbours thought him a ne’er-do-weel, 
who ought to learn a trade, and carry the 
basket of washing, by which his mother 
earned a living. It certainly was selfish 
to go singing and dr-aming in the woods, 
and performing his little plays all day. 
He did not even learn his lessons steadily. 
Surely at home and in school there is a 
certain amount of work and drudgery, 
from which no one ought to escape! Then 
the visit of a theatre company set him long- 
ing to go on the stage, and his motuer let 
him go to seek his fortune in Copenhapen. 
What excitement to ride in a coach and 
take ship to Zealand! Yet how lonely he 
felt! As soon as he landed, he stepped 
behind a shed on the shore, and on his 
knees besought God to help and guide 
him aright. .On September 5, 1819, he 
entered the capital like Dick Whittington, 
with a bundle under his arm and a few 
coins in his pocket. Some friendly actors 
collected money for him. He learnt sing- 
ing, dancing, and reciting, and wrote 


verses, living for four years half-starved 


and in the poorest lodgings. Though he 
prayed to God every night, it seemed as 
if it would never succeed. His peasant 


_ 
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speech was a hindrance; whilst no one 
would print his badly written, badly 
spelled verses. And now really wise help 
came. Privy Councillor Collin, who 
proved a second father to him nearly all 
his life, obtained him a pension from 
Frederick VI. fora grammar school. At 
eighteen he had to learn in the lowest 
class with little boys. There was no 
shirking this time, and in spite of teasing 
school-fellows, and an unkind Head- 
master, up the school he moved, making 
up for lost time with extra patience and 
industry, and in spare moments writing 
far better verses then he had ever made 
before. Then came a self-denying student 
life at the University, and just. ten years 
alter his arrival in Copenhagen he took 
his degree with distinction, and brought 
out his first collection of poems. 

Little by little he won an honoured 
place among his countrymen as a writer of 
poems, plays, and novels. But it is for 
his stories for children that he is most 
famous. They first appeared in 1835, and 
soon no Danish Christmas-tree could exist 
without them, and when they were trans- 
lated, Andersen became a fireside friend 
in many lands. Andersen travelled a 
great deal, and was welcomed by, and 
often recited his tales to, the cleverest 
and most distinguished people of Europe: 
His story of “The Ugly Duckling’’ is a 
parable of his own poet-life among 
ignorant neighbours, misunderstanding 
teachers, and jealous fellow-authors. ‘The 
ugly bird is bitten, pushed and made fun 
of by the ducks and geese, but at last it 
meets the swans who know it for one of 
their own race, and it is recognised for 
the beautiful bird it is. It matters little 
whether one has been born in a duck- 
yard, so long as one has been hatched 
from a swan’s egg, and has bravely and 
wisely grown ready for long . wan-flights. 

One of the ‘“‘swans’’ was the noble 
Danish sculptor, Thorwaldsen, Many of 
Andersen’s stories were written alongside 
Thorwaldsen in his studio. Often in the 
family gathering at twilight the old 
sculptor would come softly behind 
Andersen and clapping him on _ the 
shoulder, would ask, “Shall we little 
ones hear any tales to-night?’” and 
would enjoy the same old stories over 
again. 

Another beautiful friendship was that 
with Jenny Lind, ‘“‘ The Swed:sh Nightin- 
gale,’’ whose lovely voice, and goodness, 
and loving-kindness cast a spell over 
Europe. “From her,’’ said Andersen, 
‘sT learnt to feel what was holy in art, 
and that all talent comes from God to be 
used in His service.”’ 

On his seventieth birthday all good 
Danes, from the King downwards, joined 
to do him honour, and when he died they 
put a statue of him in Copenhagen. 

Looking back over his life, he once 
wrote: “There is a loving God, who 
directs all things for the best. . . . It is 
a joy to live and believe in God and Man. 
To God and men my thanks, my love.” 
And now on his hundredth birthday we 
give thanks to God, and to himself, and 
all who made it possible for him to give 
us so much innocent pleasure, and enrich 
our lives with his fun and fancies, his 
brave, manly thoughts, and pure, child- 
like spirit. Eity H. Smirx. 
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“ANDERSEN, FATHER OF 
CHILDREN.” 

So ran the title by which Hans Curts- 
TiAN ANDERSEN, the solitary bachelor, 
was not infrequently hailed in his life- 
time. It still holds good. True, the 
children have hosts of new “fathers,” 
“uncles,” ‘* aunts,” and other engaging 
relatives, and to some people it might 
seem that his old fairy tales are quite 
obsolete. These are the people who think 
DickEns out of date. Anyone who doubts 
the continuance of ANDERSEN’s popularity 
can easily be reassured. “Let him ask the 
children in the nearest elementary school, 
not whether they know Hans CuristTian 
ANDERSEN himself, but his tales. Let 
him begin to tell one, and see how soon 
he will be put right if he tells it wrong. 
There is much new literature for little 
ones that is good, but still—according to 
popular verdict—* the old is better.”’ 

The immortal Dane’s centenary rises in 
the midst of our busy and strenuous life 
with a truly refreshing influence. It isas 
if one heard a skylark singing over the 
Mansion House, or found a daisy growing 
in Fleet-street. The effect is not due to 
the remembrance of his work alone, but 
of what he was himself. A German con- 
temporary said of him :—“ First of all 
one must learn to regard him as a child, 
notwithstanding his height, then to 
perdon him for being one; and, finally, 
to love him because he is a child.” The 
world has so many who are fully grown 
up—at least so far as keing Dlas¢ is 
concerned, not to say cynical—that it 
could well afford to keep this man a 
youngster all his seventy years. <A chi'd 
in fancy, he was child-like all round. 
His optimism is as complete as that of 
any little one “that lightly draws its 
breath.”? You would think he never 
knew sorrow or discovered the seamy side 
of things. Listen :—‘‘ Tue story of my life; 
up to the present moment, lies unrolled 
befcre me—so rich and beautiful, I did 
not inventit. Ifeellam the child of good 
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fortune ; almost all meet me candid and 
full of love; seldom has my confidence in 
mankind been deceived. From the prince 
down to the poorest peasant I have felt 
the noble heart of man. It is a delight 
to live, to believe in God and man.” 
Happy creature! Yet this was the 
man whose boyhood was lonely and 
beset with the pains that pierce deep 
into a sensitive young soul. He was 
jeered at, scolded, cold and hungry. A 
lank, tow-headed youth, a stranger in 
an unpitying crowd, he ate his poor 
mor elof dry bread in the public garden at 
Copenhagen, where now his statue is 
placed. Of course he found the flavour of 
success sweet, but the bud had a very 
bitter taste. Even when his genius 
began to show itself in numberless poems 
and plays and stories, produced with an 
industry that must bave impoverished a 
mind less rich in native resources, there 
did not fail detractors, and sarcastic 
“friends.” Yet here is the Dane almost 
repeating the verdict of that antique 
Roman—the noblest of them all—who, 
according to the poet dear to ANDERSEN’S 
heart, declared at the last— 


“My heart doth joy that yet in all my 
life, 

IT found no man but he was true to me.” 

To get anywhere near to this is a grace 

denied to many, but why ? 


The reflective mind may take advantage 
of the day’s celebration to ponder this 
familiar paradox thai he who humbles 
himself as a little child shall be exalted. 
In ANDERSEN’S case, indeed, there seems 
to have been little need for self-humilia- 
tion. He delighted to dwell on the 
lowly plane, and he had no doubts. 
‘“The story of my life,”’ he said, “ will 
tell the world what it has told me-—that 
there is a loving Gop, who orders all 
things for the best.’ Born in an age of 
struggle, both physical and philosophical, 
living on while dynasties tottered and 
creeds crumbled, he appears as littl; 
moved by the storm-as if he were a 
cuckoo-flower in ameadow. In childhood 
he played little dramas with his puppets, 
in manhood the child-players of his mind 
aud the scenes, weird or beautiful, 
amid which they moved, occupied him 
wholly. He delighted in travel. The 
quaint, the sublime, the simple ordinary, 
all delighted him, All lands pleased him 
—his own garden-land of Denmark most, 
no doub’, but that was because it was 
home. It was the 
him, and its swans, (HHLENSCHL&/GER, 
THORWALDSEN, CirnsteD, were his pride 
and joy. Others would come, by and by, 
he sang. Aldrig er Ungdomstiden forbi, 
was his song in the last year of his life— 
‘never is the youth-time o’er.’’ People 
smiled at his naiveté; they were welcome. 
He had the best of the matter still, 
enjoying himself in the nobler sense of 
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the phrase. ‘‘I made a pretty little 
poem,’’ says he, for all the world as 
simply as if it were some other poet’s piece. 
Such unadulterated pleasure in his own per- 
formance would have been vanity in 
another. It was a child’s sincerityin him. 
People liked to get him to tell his stories; 
he evidently liked just as well to tell 
them. Not that he wa; wanting in 
commonsense either. There wasa twinkle 
in his eye, an innocent rogueishness, they 
say, which bespoke clear sanity. Many a 
subtle touch in his tales reveals his power 
to reckon-up shrewdly the types of 
character that came before him. Shall 
we say there was a considerable Shake- 
sperian element in him? Let him who 
questions the propriety of such a verdict 
turn to those well-stored volumes again, 
and note the frequent analysis of motive, 
the sure touch of definition, the healthful 
balance of judgment while imagination 
takes its fullest fling. 

One critic’s opinion we should specially 
like to have, were it possible. ‘The 
writing and reading of fairy tales, in prose 
or verse, if I do not mistake,” says 
Francis WittiamM Newman (whose own 
centenary is close at hand) “exerts 
whatever influence it has in the direction 
of deadening the religious sense.’’ But let 
us hasten to add that Nmwman explains at 
once in a footnote that he is speaking 
‘solely of such inventions as cannot be 
forced into contact with tie conscience.”’ 
If some ingenious writer would give us 
an ‘‘Imaginary Conversation ’” between 
ANDERSEN and the sweet-natured teacher 
whom we here quote, there would be little 
difficulty, we believe, in bringing off the 
story-teller free from censure. For, while 
there are plenty of his tales that chiefly 
exhibit the play of fancy, the drift of all - 
is toward right thought, good feeling, kind 
and just behaviour. Anxious parents 
need fear no harm while their infants are 
listening to this singer with the magic 
pipe that draws the little feet after him. 
Follow him they will, and we had better 
pay in full our debt of grateful acknow- 
ledgment to his genius and his goodness, 
lest, like BRownrna’s “ Piper,” he should 
lead them from us into a world behind the 
hill where we in our foolish wisdom may 
not enter. r 


THE reasoning that would help morals 
and yet eliminate God, goes the wrong 
way to work, and undermines its own 
foundations. He wasthere at first, We 
do not outgrow Him in evolution; we 
rather grow in acquaintanceship with His 
ways. Thought does not burst the bubble 
of divinity, as Comte pretends, and leave 
us alone with humanity. Its progress is 
more like the astronomical penetration 
into the boundless extension of space. It 
is the detection of divine life where 


earlier there seemed to be only emptiness 
and death. The savage foretells Jesus 


re | 


Christ.— William Binns. 
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THE MARTINEAU CENTENARY. 


Dr. MarrInEAv’s RELATION TO IDEALIST 
THEORIES OF Eruics AND RELIGION. 


I. 


& Tue centenary of Dr. Martineau’s birth 
naturally suggests the question how far 
his philosophical work is likely to exert 
an influence on the religious thought of 
the present century. Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
after he had, under Maurice’s guidance, 
become an ‘‘ orthodox’’ Christian, still 
maintained that ‘‘ Dr. Martineau’s teach- 
ing as a whole is by far the ablest vindica- 
tion of the philosophy implicitly as- 
sumed in Christianity.’’ But while Dr 
Martineau was preaching and _ thinking 
out his philosophical system, a very dif- 
ferent system, that of Absolute Idealism, 
had been imported from Germany, and 
was being expounded with great skill 
and with much moral enthusiasm by T. 
H. Green at Oxford. As in Germany, so 
in England, this theory of the universe 
was for a time popular in the pulpits, 
and it is still very influential in some of 
our chief universities. By those who 
accept this idealist view of the nature of 
the universe, Dr. Martineau’s philosophy, 
with its realistic belief in metaphysical 
causes and its ascription to the human 
will, as the highest of metaphysical 
causes, of a power to freely choose between 
ethical alternatives, is naturally regarded 
as representing a stage in human thought 
which present intelligence has passed 
beyond. It is, however, very striking 


and interesting to notice how highly even | 


the adherents of absolute idealism esii- 
mate the results of Martineau’s teaching. 
Dr. Forsyth, for instance, whose philosophy 
of religion appears to be a blending of 
Hegelianism with the curious dogma of a 
** threefold society’? in the Godhead, 
while he asserts that present thought, with 
its conception of society as a corporate 
unity, is far in advance of Martineau’s 


standpoint, yet thus candidly and 
eloquent testifies to the grand and 
lasting results of Martineau’s philoso- 


phical work :—‘‘ It was he, together with 
** Green of Oxford, who gave the death- 
“blow to the somewhat hard, narrow, 
** timid, and material quality of English 
‘* philosophy. He took the low roof off 
‘it, and exposed it to the sky. He gave 
‘‘it the fresh-air treatment. He en- 
“‘larged its world. He stood for the 
- ** value of the soul’s intentions as against 
** the mere arithmetic of utilitarian results. 
‘* He -insisted. on the mora! value of 
- £* motives as distinct from effects; The 
‘* motive was more for the man than the 
“*net upshot of his action. It was the 
‘* quality of the soul that guaranteed 
**« the future of the soul. And it was God, 


‘*the soul of all, that guaranteed the 


** quality of the soul. He stood for 
‘** God, a living God, freedom, and immor- 


‘* tality, in the face of a science which, 
‘*if not material, would have made the 


‘* mass of its believers little else. . . . He 
£*hag greatly affected the colour of Eng- 
‘‘lish thinking on the greatest things. 
“* He broke the self-sufficiency of the mere 


** physicist; and the tyranny of the agnos- 


 ** tie, while, on the other side, he exposed 
‘the hellowness of the amateur and 
_ “literary idealists, like Matthew Arnold, 


shortcomings of Unitarianism. 


*“and pricked, with the sharpest and 
“* deftest sword among us, the fine phrases 
**in which they offered ideal substitutes 
‘“ for God. And the fine severity of his 
‘* ethic has had a cleansing and corrective 
‘* effect on debased forms of Evangelical 
‘* belief. He has done much to-force on a 
“society too prone to lose religion in feel- 
““ing and in thought its vital centre in 
** the will. It was our free-will, he said, 
‘“ where alone we were real causes, that 
““ gave us the true-sense of God ag the 
‘“cause and ground of the world. Our 
‘‘mind might report an outward cause, 
‘but it. was the conscience sione that 
‘‘ realised a periect cause and a supreme 
**authority.’’ This quotation shows that 
although Dr. Forsyth calls himself a fol- 
lower of the ‘‘ new universalism,’’ and 
says, alter Hegelian fashion, that ‘‘ it is 
**the whole self that acts in each choice, 
‘“and the whole self is a great tangle of 
‘mixed motives which cannot be ex- 
“* posed and valued apart,’’ he neverthe- 
less holds views on the basal questions of 
causation and volition which pertain 
rather to Martineau’s philosophy than to 
that of absolute idealism. He would 
assuredly find it no easy task to explain 
how ‘‘a tangle of mixed motives ’’ can 
be intelligibly said to exercise ‘‘ free- 
will,’ or indeed any kind of true causality 
at all. This irresistible tendency in Dr. 
Forsyth and in other preachers and theolo- 
gians of the same school to slip into modes 
of expression which are not intelligible 
save in connection with Martineau’s view of 
the self, of its moral freedom, and its rela- 
tion to the indwelling God, seems to us to 


render it exceedineiy probable that, while 


the future philosophy of religion will drop 
out of Dr. Martineau’s philosophy those 
unessential features in it which were 
derived not from his own deep and rich 
moral and spiritual experience, but from 
the intellectual surroundings amid which 
he grew up, and will appropriate some 
inspning ideas from the schools of German 
idealism, it will nevertheless retain those 
vital. and essential principles of Mar- 
tineau’s thought which by Dr. Por- 
syth’s admission, have exercised such a 
regenerative and elevating effect upon the 
religious and ethical ideas of the past cen- 
tury, and which, in our view, are destined 
to be equally effective for good in ‘the 
century now before us. 

Dr. Forsyth very justly couples together 
the names of Martineau and 'T. H. Green, 
and Martineau would no doubt be grati- 
fied in being thus associated with the 
eminent Oxford teacher and social re- 
former. He felt warm affection for Green, 
and visited him at Balliol. A little re- 
miniscence of Martineau’s account of this 
visit may be worth recording. One Sun- 
day the friends went to hear some eminent 
divine at the University church. The 
sermon—if memory rightly serves it was 
by Professor Mozley—was, curiously 
enough, a very elaborate exposition of the 
On the 
way back to Balliol Professor Green said, 
**T do not know, Dr. Martineau, what 
impression the sermon has made on you, 
but for myself Iam persuaded that I could 


have refuted every argument in it.” | 


Where Martineau and Green were entirely 
at one was in the conviction that the 
eternal Thinker of whose thought the 
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universe is the expression progressively 
reveals Himself and His character in the 
individual soul, cr, as Green expresses it, 
“reproduces Himself ’’ in the individual 
when in the course of biological evolution 
the human stage is reached. Of the 
self-revelation of the Infinite in the finite, 
of the Divine in the human, Martineau 
was fully assured, and in one of his ser- 
mons he says: ‘‘ No merely finite being 
could believe the Infinite.’? The question 
then at issue between these two brother 
thinkers was, what is the relation of the 
individual soul tc that Higher Self whose 
presence we find within us, and which 
Jesus called the Father within us? Does 
the former possess a certain degree of 
delegated independence of the latter, 
or are they related simply as two modes 
or aspects of one ultimate and absolute 
unity ? The two philosophers give different 
answers to this question, but the difference 
between them is not so great as on the 
surface it seems to-be. Martineau in his 
“Types of Ethical Theory’’ says: ‘* The 
moral authority of the conscience is im- 
posed upon the soul by a being higher than 
itself.’ Green, in his ‘‘ Prolegomena to 
Ethies,’’ says: ‘‘ It is the very essence 
of moral duty to be imposed by a man upon 
himself.’? These statements seem funda- 
mentally at variance, but as Martineau 
points out in his reply to a criticism by 
Henry Sidewick, the differénce between 
them is greatly lessened when we read 
Green’s further explanation, for Green goes 
on to say that aman is a law unto himself 
nol by autonomy of the individual, but by the 
self-communication of the Infinite Spirit to 
the fmite- soul; and the law itself, © the 
idea of an absolute should be,is authorita- 
tive with the conscience because it is the 
deliverance of the eternal perfection to a 
mind that has to grow, and is imposed 
therefore by the Infinite Spirit upon the 
finite.’ But although Martmeau and 
Green agree that the real source of the 
categorical imperative of the conscience is 
the infinite or Absolute Spirit which is 
‘« reproduced’? or incarnated in the 
individual mind, the question still remain 

whether the finite spirit is in any degree 
separated from, or independent of, the 
Infinite Spirit which is reproduced in 
connection with it. Green, as a Hegelian, 
cannot admit that man has delegated to 
him any possible independent activity or 
causality. Martineau, Tennyson, and 
Browning, on the other hand, evidently 
believe that the Eternal has conferred on 
His rational creatures some measure of 


originative activity and the last of these: 


emphatically says :— 


‘* God, whose pleasure. brought 
Man into being, stands away, 
Asit were, a hand-breadth off, to give 
Room for the newly made to live, 
And look at Him from a place apart 
And use his gifts of brain and heart.”’ 


Martineau admits the difficulty or im- 
possibility of drawing any precise line 
between the human and the Divine person- 
alities which blend to a large extent 
undistingvishably in man’s higher life, but, 
like Browning, he insists that there is 
certainly one region of our inner life 
where the origination of the activity is 
evidently with the dependent individual, 
and not with the immanent God. “‘I 
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pretend not,’’ he says, ‘‘to draw the 
** untraceable line that separates His 
‘* being from ours. The decisions of the 
‘* Will dcubtless are our own, and constitute 
‘* the proper sphere of our personal agency. 
‘* But ina region higher than the Will 
‘*_the realm of spontaneous thought 
‘and emotion—there is scope enough 
‘for His ‘abode with us.’ Whatever is 
‘* most deep within us is the reflection of 
‘‘ Himself. All our better love and 
‘higher aspirations are the answering 
‘* movements of our nature in harmonious 
** obedience to His Spirit.’’ 

This partial independence of the will of 
the individual, which the Hegelian philo- 
sopher of religion will not allow to be a 
fact, is, in the view of Martineau, of 
supreme importance. Apart from it he 
holds that we can give uno intelligible 
explanation or justification of such marked 
religious experiences as the feeling of 
estrangement from God and of .recon- 
ciliation with Him. Unless the finite and 
dependent spirit has this small sphere of 
free activity, the consciousness of personal 
sin must be regarded as illusory; the 
sentiment of repentance ceases to have any 
rational ground; and the consciousness 
of communion with the indwelling Father 
would appear to correspond with no spiri- 
tual reality: Martineav’s intercourse with 
Green produced in him a firm persuasion 
that Green, though he never explicitly 
admitted the justice of the distinction 
which the poet draws when he says— | 
** Our wills are ours, we know not how, 

Our wills are ours to make them Thine,’’ 
was not fully satisfied that the Hegelian 
account of the matter could be entirely har- 
monised with the facts of man’s ethical 
and religious consciousness. He found 
some confirmation of this belief in the 
circumstance that Creen in his writings 
sometimes speaks of the spirit of man 
as a ‘‘free cause’’; for this expression 
appears to be unintelligible unless the 
individual is supposed to possess scme 
distinct metaphysical reality and activity. 
In conversation, too, Green, so Dr. Mar- 
tineau was accustomed to say, used lan- 
guage which indicated that at heart he 
was far more Kantian than he was He- 
gelian; and Martineau had a strong im- 
pression that Green in his later years sym- 
pathised more and more with Lotze’s 
Weltanschauung (which in essential matters 
is closely akin to Martineau’s), and he 
believed that had Green lived a little 
longer he would have openly declared his 
general agreement with that eminent 
philosopher. That Martineau was not 
wholly mistaken here is rendered probable 
by the fact that towards the close of Green’s 
life he showed much interest in the writings 
of Lotze; for he both suggested the execu- 
tion of the existing translations of Lotze’s 
treatises on logic and metaphysics, and 
took part himself in the latter work. In 
writing to u frieud at the time of Green’s 
death, Martineau expressed his conviction 
that Green at the last had firm faith in 
personal immortality, but he adds the 
significant remark that ‘‘ this faith was 
not due to his acceptance of the Hegelian 
metaphysics, but rather to bis emergence 
out of it.’’ 

_Green’s experience, accordingly, if Mar- 
tineau rightly interpreted it, concurs, we 
think, with the striking fact that the 


Hegelian philosophy of religion has no 
longer any representation in the pulpits 
of Germany, in creating a well-grounded 
expectation that, however long Hegelian 
idealism may maintain its position in the 
lecture-rooms of the universities, the reli- 
gious thought cf the country will never 
cease to turn in preference to philosophical 
systems which, like those of Lotze and 
Martineau, furnish a rational basis for 
the belief in personal responsibility and in 
the existence of direct inter-personal 
relations between the individval soul and 
that immanent and self-revealing God who 


is at once the ‘* Soul of all Souls ’’ and 
the ‘‘ Cause of all Causes.’’ 
Caries B, Upron. 


NORWICH MEMORIES:—I. 
Harty Nonconrormist History. 


Norwicu has been called the ‘‘ City 
of Gardens’’ ; it may well be called the 
** City of Sacred Places.’’ Not only do 
consecrated buildings meet us at every 
turn, but away, out of sight, where now 
stand thickly populated tenements, busy 
factories, and thriving shops, once stood 
other churches, chapels, and _ religious 
houses long since demolished, and of 
which in most cases not one stone is left 
upon another to indicate where our fore- 
fathers worshipped and were buried. 

The Presbyterian Meeting House, now 
and better known as the Octagon Chapel, 
occupies such a site, and chapel and site 
alike have a history worth the telling. 

The year 1226 saw the coming of the 
Friars of St. Dominic, commonly called 
the Black Friars, to Norwich. At that 
time there stood almost upon the site 
now occupied by the Octagon Chapel a 
church dedicated to St. John the Baptist. 
Here the Friars established themselves, 
and when in 1250 the church was given 
to them, they had already built their 
monastery, and by degrees a site bounded 
on the north by Golden Dog-lane, on the 
south by Colegate-street, on the east by 
Magdalen-street, and west by Calvert- 
street, or Snailgate, as it was called, had 
come into their possession, except a house 
at the south-east corner, which belonged 
to the monastery of St. Faith; and some 
grounds to the north belonging to the 
church of St. Mary Unbrent. Later they 
also obtained possession of land next the 
river, and had a staithe there reached by 
what was known as Friars’-lane. Mean- 
while the brethren of another order, the 
Sack Friars, or Friars de Penitentia, had 
been granted a messuage in St. Andrew’s 
parish just across the river, and had 
settled there. But for certain reasons 
these brethren did not meet with royal 
favour, and in 1307 Edward II. dispossessed 
them, and granted to the Dominicans 
‘* all that place to inhabit and dwell in 
for ever ’’ which had formerly been used 
by the Prior and Friars de Penitentia. So 
the Black Friars passed over the water, 
and, piece by piece, acquired land and 
houses, until in 1345 or thereabouts they 
possessed all the land from the south 
bank of the river Wensum, now covered 
by the fine Technical Institute buildings, 
the building and grounds of King Edward 
VI. Middle School (formerly the cloisters 
and refectory, &c., of the Dominicans), 
and the magnificent buildings known as 


St. Andrew’s Hall and Blackfriars Hall, 
which originally formed one building as 
the church of the convent, together with 
the open ground on the south side of the 
church, which was used as a preaching 
yard. 

In the year 1413 a fire broke out, which 
so considerably damaged the convent 
that the Friars were obliged to return to 
their old quarters on the north side of the 
river. Later they rebuilt their church, 
assisted by the munificence of the de 
Erpinghams, Felbrigges, and Pastons, 
whose coats of arms were, as a memorial, 
displayed on the exterior of various parts 
of the church. Then came the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries in 1538. Norwich 
was exceedingly fortunate at this time in 
having a most active and public-spirited 
man in Augustine Steward, who had served 
the office of Mayor, and was now an alder- 
man. He, by his strenuous exertions, and 
with the support of some other influential 
citizens, succeeded in approaching King 
Henry VIII. with a humble petition that 
the house of the Black Friars, instead of 
being demolished, should be granted to 
the citizens for use as a hall for civic pur- 
poses. This the King graciously agreed 
to upon payment of the sum of £81 lawful 
money of the realm. He gave them by 
charter dated 1540 the church and all the 
messuages, houses, edifices, barns, stables, 
orchards, gardens, pools, ponds, &c., on 
each side of the water lately belonging to 
the Friars Preachers, but upon a further 
condition that they paid him the sum of 
£152 for the old lead. 

The buildings were, and have been, 
put to many uses far away ‘from their 
original purposes. The nave of the church 
was used as a cloth hall and a hall for civic 
feasts. The choir was used for many 
years by the Dutch congregation for pur- 
poses of worship. The other buildings, 
including the rooms over the cloisters, 
were used as granaries and for other 
purposes. 

We must now allow something over a 
century to pass, and we come to the time 
when, as representatives of a religious 
community, our actual association with 
the old monastery of the Preaching Friars 
commences. On September 24, 1645, the 
Mayor and aldermen of Norwich received a 
letter from the Speaker of the House of 
Commons informing them that Parliament 
had resolved ‘‘ to settle a Presbyterial 
Government in the kingdom,”’ and bidding 
them ‘‘ consider how the county of the - 
city of Norwich-may be most conveniently 
divided into classical Presbyteries.** 

What steps, if any, Mr. Mayor and his 
aldermen took with regard to this ‘* Bull 
of Lenthall ’’ we cannot say. The attempt 
failed throughout the country. Ten years 
later a Board of Triers was appointed to 
inquire into the fitness of ministers ap- 
pointed to livings, the rights of patronage 
remaining untouched: Thus Presbyterian 
and Independent ministers were presented 
to livings at the will of their patrons, and 
no doubt felt it better for many reasons 
to draw together and find points of agree- 
ment rather than of difference. 

Cromwell died September 3, 1658, and 
Charles II: entered London May 29, 1660: 
He promised the Presbyterian party ‘‘a 
liberty to tender consciences ’’ with as-— 
surances that no one should be disquieted 
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or called in question for differences of 
opinion in matters of religion not found 
to disturb the peace of the kingdom. Toa 
few bishoprics were offered, but only one 
accepted, Dr. Hdward Reynolds, Dean 
of Christ Church, who was consecrated to 
the bishopric of Norwich in 1661, an office 
he held until his death, July 28, 1676. He 
lies buried in the chapel connected with 
the palace. Of him it has been said :— 

“The King bestowed on him the bishoprick 
of Norwich, which see, he willingly taking 
without a nolo, was (after he had taken the 
covenant, and often preached against Epis- 
copacy, and the ceremonies of the Church of 
England) consecrated thereunto in St, Peter’s 
Church, within the City of Westminster, on 
the 6th January, anno 1661, by virtue of which 
bishoprick he became an Abbott (a strange 
preferment, methinks, for a Presbyterian). 
I mean Abbott of St. Bennet-in-the-Holme, 
which be kept (with great regret to his 
quondam brethren, whom he left to shift for 
themselves) to his dying day. Wood’s Athene 
Oxoniensis.) 

The Savoy Conference was held in 
March, 1662, and the Rev. John Collings, 
D.D., of Emmanuel College, Cambs., was 
one of the commissioners for attempting 
a comprehension of the Presbyterians in 
the Hstablished Church, and of him we 
shall hear later. Then followed the Act 
of Uniformity, compelling all ministers 
to declare that the revised Prayer Book 
was believed -by them to be the orthodox 
standard of faith, and that they, believing 
its contents to be in harmony with the 
Scriptures, agreed to use it, the penalty 
for non-compliance before St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Day, August 24, 1662, being 
deprivation of their livings. The result 
is well known in the story of the two thou- 
sand clergy who for liberty of conscience 
became Nonconformists. But further 
troubles were in store, for in May, 1664, the 
** Conventicle Act’’ came into force, 
whereby all religious meetings in which 
were assembled more than five persons 
beside the members of the family, were 
declared to be seditious; punishment, 
for the first conviction, five pounds fine or 
three months’ imprisonment; for the 
second, ten pounds or six months; for the 
third, £100 or transportation for seven 
years. 

, A year was permitted to elapse, and 
again the Nonconformist ministers and 
their flocks were further harassed by the 
passing, in October, 1665, of the Five Mile 
Act, which prohibited ejected ministers 
from being seen within five miles of any 
city, corporate town, or borough, sending 
members to Parliament. For seven weary 
years Nonconformists suffered these cruel 
oppressions: Of what our Presbyterian 
forefathers endured here in Norwich no 
record remains. It is probable that the 
presence of Dr. Reynolds as Bishop of the 
diocese tended to mitigate the severity of 
these penal laws. In the year 1671, 
September 28, King Charles and his Queen 
visited Norwich, and on the following day 
visited the cathedral, and attended a 
special service there. Afterwards they 
were sumptuously entertained at the 
Bishop’s palace by Dr. Reynolds. The 
next year came a proclamation of Indul- 
gence, by which licences were granted to 
preachers and places used for preaching. 
They were of two kinds, particular (for 
one place), and general (for any licensed 
place), and were in the following form :— 
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Indulgence, 

Charles R. 

Charles, by the grace of God, King of Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, and Ireland, Defender 
ot the Faith. To all Mayors, Bayliffs, Con- 
‘stables, and other our officers and ministers, 
civil and military, whom it may concern, 
greeting. In pnrsuance of our Declaration of 
March the 15th, 1672, we do hereby permit and 
licence “‘ Benjamin Snowden, of the Presby- 
terian persuasion,” to be a teacher of the con- 
gregation allowed by us in “a Roome or 
Roomes in the house of John Barnham, in the 
parish of St. Andrew, in Norwich,” for the 
use of such as do not conform to the Church 
of England, who are of the persuasion com- 


‘monly called “ Presbyterial,’ with further 


license and permission to him, the said ‘“ Ben- 
jamin Snowden,” to teach in any place 
licensed and allowed by us according to our 
said Declaration. 

Given at our Court at Whitehall, the 29th 
day of June, in the 24th year of our reign, 
1672, (Signed ) ARLINGTON, 

Snowden—a Teacher, 

This Benjamin Snowden was an M.A. 
of Emanuel College, Cambs. He was born 
in Norwich, ordained by Bishop Hall, and 
appointed the living of St. Clements, in 
Norwich, and ejected. 

“In a register of licences kept by the Privy 
Council in 1672 occur the following :— 

License to John Collinges, to be a Presby- 
terial Teacher in Jonathan Wilson’s house, in 
the Parish of St. Stephen’s, Norwich, 30 Apl. 

Tke house of Jonatban Wilson, in the 
Parish of St, Stephen’s, Norwich, licensed to 
be a Pr. meeting-place.—30 Apl., 1672. 

Dr. John Collings came to Norwich about 
the year 1646, having been born at Box- 
tead in Essex about 1613. At the time of 
his coming to Norwich he was appointed 
** preacher of God’s Word in St. Saviour’s 
parish.’’ In September, 1646, he tells us 
that he was ‘‘ invited by Sir John Hobart 
to take my chamber in his house whilst I 
discharged my ministerial office, and take 
some oversight of his family in the things 
of God.’’ Sir John died the following 
year, but Dr. Collings continued his office 
of chaplain to Lady Hobart. From 1653 
he was minister at St. Stephen’s Church, 
from which vicarage he was ejected. He 
remained with Lady Hobart until her 
death, and Vege became a tutor to 
young men at the house of Mr. Jonathan 
Wilson. 

Among the licences granted to houses we 
find the names of John and George Mum- 
ford, John Mozely, John Demsley, and 
William Newman, who lived in various 
Norwich parishes. Also the name of 
Nathaniel Mitchell, who, being ejected 
from his living at North};Walsham, in 
Norfolk, was licensed to preach in his own 
house in St. Peter Hungate, Norwich, as a 
Presbyterian, He was related to Dr. 
John Collings by marriage. 

G. A. Kine. 
(Zo be continued.) 


RELIGION is after all beyond the range 
of mere tuition. It is not a didactic thing 


that words can give, and silence can with- 


hold. It is a spirit; a life; an aspiration ; 
a contagious glory from soul to soul; a 
spontaneous union with God. Our inward 
unfaithfulness is sure to extinguish it; 
our outward policy cannot produce it. To 
love and to do the Holy Will is the 
ultimate way, not only to know the truth, 
but to lead others to know it too.— 
James Martineau. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GENEVA MEETINGS. 

Str,—I have been interested in the 
letters published in your last issue telling 
those who intend to be present at the 
International Mee ings in August next 
what may be seen and done in an extra 
week or fortnight in Switzerland. There 
is, however, one point in the Rev. W. 
Harrison’s letter which may lead to a 
possible misunderstanding, namely, the 
necessity of breaking the journey at Paris, 
This may be necessary in exceptional cases, 
but it is far better and less fatiguing 
en the whole to make the whole journey 
off at once. Leaving London on Friday 
morning, vid Newhaven, Geneva is reached 
the next morning, or leaving on Friday 
night, vid Dover, we arrive on Saturday 
night. It must also be borne in mind 
that with the cheap tickets to be issued 
there is the condition that the party on 
the outward journey must travel together, 

Ton PRITCHARD. 


Dear Sir,—it would be wiser to take a 
Swiss holiday in the “first half of Septem- 
ber’’ than in the “latter half of August.”’ 
The heat of summer has then somewhat 
abated; the inns and pensions are less 
crowded ; and prices have been lowered. 

The trip you suggest from Geneva to 
Geneva, 17¢ Lucerne, the Furca Pass, and 
the Rhone Valley, is practicable; and one 
can scarcely go amiss in Switzerland. 
But there are others more to be com- 
mended, For those who would be carried 
to their skies on flowery beds of railway 
cars, either Chamonix or Zermatt suggest 
themselves. A week at Chamonix gives 
so much of variety and of grandeur that 
anyone may fix upon that; but steamer 
up the Lake of Geneva, and train from 
Villeneuve, or Bouveret, to Zermatt, 
though longer and costlier somewhat, 
combines more attractions. Nowhere is 
one in the midst of more grandeur than 
at Zermatt. The Matterhorn and the 
amphitheatre of snow-clad monarchs, as 
seen from the Gorner Grat, more than 
rival the majesty of Mont Blanc, and its 
attendant aiguilles. 

To those who would have a pedestrian 
tour, I would venture to suggest two of 
the grandest. From Geneva to Champery 
in the Val d’Illiez, one day; on second 
day, from Champery over the Col de Coux 
and Col de la Golese to Sixt; then for 
third day, from Sixt over Col d’Anterne 
and Col du Brevent te Chamonix. The 
other is to Chamonix direct by train. 
First day walk from Chamonix over the 
Col de Vosa to Contamines; second day, 
from Contamines to Mottets over Col du 
Bonhomme ; third day, from Mottets to 
Courmayeur ; fourth day, from Courmayeur 
to Chatillon in the Aosta Valley, and up 
the Val Tournanche to Breuil; fifth day, 
over the Théodule glacier to Zermatt. 
Nothing in Switzerland, unless it be the 
Stelvio, is better worth doing for the pedest 
trian than this Tour de Mont Blanc. It 
may be taken deliberately, and with due 
regard to good weather. There ought to 
be a company of young liberals from 
England who would profit by this tramp 
over the hills of God. 

S. FarRineton: 

Rome, March 22. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

———_@-——_———. 


Belper.—Our minister, the Rev. J. Kertain 
Smith, having finally decided to retire from active 
ministerial work, will terminate his duties here 
on the last Sunday in April. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford Street 
Chapel.—Monday evening last concluded a 
series of twenty-two ‘“ Popular Concerts,” which 
have been held weekly during the winter. The 
building was crowded with an _ enthusiastic 
audience. Mr. Councillor Welch presided, The 
hon. secretary, Mr. George Ling, had secured a 
goodly array of musical helpers. In the interval 
the Rev. Wm. Lyddon Tucker, M.A. (minister of 
the chapel), remarked that the season had been 
a most successful one, and thanked all who had 
assisted in the arrangements. 

Blackpool: South Shore.—On Saturday 
evening, March 18,'a recital inaid of the Church 
funds was given by Mr. Fred Duxbury, of 
Manchester. The whole of the recital was 
excellently given, and was much enjoyed. Miss 
Marion Bailey was the vocalist, and her selections 
were admirably rendered. There was a good 
attendance. OnSunday Mr. Duxbury preached 
morning and evening. 

Cariisle (appointment).—Mr. Albert Thorn- 
hill, B.A., of Manchester College, Oxford, has 
accepted the unanimous call of the congregation 
worshipping at the Viaduct Church, Carlisle, to 
become their minister, and hopes to enter upon 
his duties there during the coming summer. 

Chichester.—Cn Thursday, March 23, the 
Sunday scholars, and parents and friends, spent 
a very pleasant evening, with an attractive 
musical, elocutionary, and varied entertainment, 
and which it was arranged should be repeated 
before the old people at the Workhouse on the 
following Thursday. On Sunday, March 26, the 
anniversary services were held, the Rev. A. J. 
Marchant as preacher for the day. The results 
were satisfactory throughout. 

Cullompton. — A pipe-organ, erected by 
Messrs. Vinnicombe, of Exeter, was opened 
with fitting ceremonial on Thursday week. Mr. 
E. W. Vinnicombe presided at the organ during 
the dedication service, and afterwards gave an 
effective recital. Addresses were delivered at 
the service by the Revs. J. M. Connell and 
Jeffery Worthington; and solos, from Gounod’s 
“Ruth” and Mendelssohn’s *‘ St. Paul,” were 
sung by Miss Stewart (Exeter), and Mr. G. H. 
Vinnicombe (Exmouth) During the proceed- 
ings Mr. Worthington stated that a bazaar 
intended to provide funds for structural and 
other improvements and for’a new organ was 
held in 1903, but the cost of the former left a 
balance too smail to allow-of the purchase of a 
fresh instrument. An appeal was made this 
year for further aid, and thanks to the generous 
help of one London friend the organ had been 
bought and erected, leaving a small balance for 
further improvements in other directions, Mr. 
Worthington added that a strong desire pre- 
vailed to include in the improvements the con- 
version of the adjoining premises into a dwelling- 
house, thus adding to the permanent income of 
the trust. This, however, would be a costly 
proceeding; and it would entail considerable 
effort, probably for some time to come. The 
opening services were continued on Sunday last, 
Miss Hilda Galpin presiding at the organ. The 
collections at all the services were devoted to 
the special fund, and a few additional sub- 
scriptions have been received. Further help 
will be most welcome. 

Hinckley.—On March 20, 21, 22, 23 and 25, 
concerts were held at the Great Meeting School- 
room, the adult choir performing the operetta 
“ Ali Ba Ba,” and the juvenile choir ‘‘ Flags of 
Nations.” Great praise is due to all who took 
part. The concerts were well patronised, and x 
good sum was realised, 

London: College Chapel, Stepney Green. 
—On Thursday, March 23, Mr. and Mrs. Ginever 
entertained to tea about fifty of the adults con- 
nected with the chapel. After tea followed 
music and games. Later on Mr. Evans made a 
short speech, in which he spoke of the work of 
the past two and half years, and expressed, on 
behalf of all, the regret they felt at the termina- 
tion of Mr. Ginever’s ministry. He was followed 
by Mr. Boult, Mr. Seely, and Miss Read, who 
spoke in similar terms of appreciation and 


regret. Mr, Ginever replied, thanking the many 
friends for their kind words, and for the hearty 
co-operation which he had received from many 
of the members, and expressing his regret that 
circumstances compelled him to leave them. All 
present were 'so very cordial and full of good- 
will that the evening, though having its sad 
features, was felt by all to be one of the most 
pleasant they had spent at the chapel. On 
Sunday evening, March 26, Mr. and Mrs, Ginever 
bade adieu to College Chapel amid many signs 
of regret. 

London: Kilburn,—The Rev. J. E, Stronge 
preached his farewell sermons at Quex-road, 
Kilburn, on Sunday, March 26, when the small 
Congregational Hall was well filled, morning and 
evening. On Monday evening there was a 
social gathering»to bid farewell to Mr. and 
Mrs. Stronge on their departure from London to 
Kidderminster. There was alarge attendance of 
members of the congregation and other friends. 
Mr. C. Fleetwood Pritchard presided over a 
brief meeting, when Mr. EK. H. 8. Barnes, on 
behalf of the congregation, presented Mr. and 
Mrs {Stronge witha handsome album, containing 
an appreciative address and the signatures of the 
members, along with a cheque for £35. The 
Rey. W. Copeland Bowie spoke a few words in 
recognition of the services rendered to the Unit- 
arian body during Mr. Stronge’s eleven years’ 
residence in London. In an earnest speech Mr. 
Stronge acknowledged the unfailing courtesy and 
kindness he had received from the congregation, 
and urged that one and all should relax no effort 
in the task of building up a vigorous centre of 
Unitarian worship and work in Kilburn and 
West Hampstead. 

London: Plumstead.—Attentionis directed 
to the bazaar in aid of funds for the new 
chapel, particulars of which will be found in our 
advertising columns. The support of all friends 
is earnestly desired. 

Lendon: Stratford.—A series of special ser- 
vices will be held at the Town Hall, Stratford, 
commencing on Sunday next. A vigorous effort 
is being made to reach the masses in East 
London, who have hitherto been to a large 
extent untouched by Unitarian teaching. No 
special propagandist work has been attempted 
in this district of late, and at the suggestion of 
the members of the Stratford Church, the London 
District Unitarian Society and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association have made grants 
for the carrying out of the scheme. TheChurches 
at Forest Gate, Stepney, Walthamstow,. Lime- 
house, and Mansford-street are co-operating. The 
whole district is being visited by canvassers. The 
various hoardings and railway stations are ex- 
hibiting large posters, Boardmen are parading 
the streets with special announcements for the 
coming Sunday, and the help of the local paper 
has been enlisted. The service on Sunday next 
will be conducted by the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, subject: ‘“‘What does following Jesus 
mean to us to-day ?”’ On the two following Sun- 
days the Revs. J. C. Street and John Page Hopps 
will give the addresses. There will be an organ 
recital at 6.30-p.m., and religious service at 
seven o'clock, 

London Sunday School Society.—Atten- 
tion is directed to the Choral Competition 
arranged to be held on Saturday, April 8, at 
Essex Hall. Former meetings of the kind have 
been very interesting, and there is every reason 
to expect similar interest this year. 

London: Wandsworth.--On Sunday evening 
the Rev. W. G. Tarrant concluded his course of 
lectures (based largely on the Rey. R. A, Arm- 
strong’s syllabus) on “‘ Agnosticism.and Theism.”’ 
Throughout there have been very large and 
attentive congregations, and the literature sup- 
plied has been taken freely. On the 28rd ult. 
the annual Church meeting was held, Mr. A. W. 
Biggs presiding. The reports, presented by Mr. 
H. B. Lawford (secretary), and Mr. H. James 
(treasurer) were satisfactory, and a cordial vote 
of thanks was passed to the minister and Mrs, 
Tarrant. There was a good attendance. 


Manchester District Association —At the 
first meeting of the newly constituted governing 
body held at Memorial Hall on Tuesday, 
March 21, the Rey. Dendy Agate, B.A., was re- 
elected president, and Mr. T, Fletcher Robinson 
lay secretary. The Rev. N. Anderton, B.A., 
was elected clerical secretary in place of Rev. J. 
A. Pearson, who had resigned after four years’ 
service. Communications for the clerical secre- 
tary should be addressed in future to 35, 
Alresford-road, Irlams - o’ - th’ - Height, Man- 


chester. 


Mottram.—The Rey. A. Cobden Smith 
attended as special speaker from the Temperance 
Section Manchester District Sunday School 
Association at our Mottram Band of Hope on 
Wednesday evening, March 15, and delivered an 
interesting atidress to the largest Band of Hope 
meeting we have had this winter, there being over 
sixty persons present. There was a good pro- 
gramme of songs and recitations, mainly bearing 
on temperance. A vote of thanks to the speaker 
and the Association was carried with hearty 
acclamation, the Rev. H. Bodell Smith pre- 
siding. On Saturday, March 18, the work 
of our Public Discussion Society for this season 
concluded with a most successful social gather- 
ing at which Mr. J. W. Wild, as secretary, read 
his annual report and the statement of accounts. 
The report included brief mention of lectures and 
discussions of an interesting and instructive 
character, the lecturers being the Revs. A. C. 
Fox, B.A.; H. J. Rossington, MLA; J. 
Williams (Congregationalist); Messrs. J. 
McCutcheon; J. HH. Reed (Anti-Vivisectionist) ; 
and the Rev. H. Bodell Smith (President). 
Music, dramatic recitals, and recreation made a 
very enjoyable evening for the numerous 
company in attendance. : 

Newport, Isle of Wight.—The Rey. Clement 
E. Pike has now removed to London, where his 
address is 100, King Henry’s-road, Hampstead, 
N.W. 

North and East Lancashire.—The Rey. 
H. D. Roberts wishes to disavow any intention 
of “sarcasm” inthe remarks with which he was 
credited in our recent report of this Unitarian 
Mission Society’s meeting. He simply wished 
to guard against (1) the danger of dogmatism, 
by way of reaction against dogmatism, and (2) 
the danger of any “ comprehension” that pos- 
sessed breadth only, without depth enough to 
generate enthusiasm, 

North = East Lancs. Sunday School 
Union.—The second annual musical festival 
was held in the Todmorden Church on Saturday 
last, March 25. ‘The body of the church was 
well filled with a congregation of 600 or 700, 
whilst the united choirs numbered about 100. 
The programme, which was rather a lengthy one, 
consisted of five special hymns, solos by Miss 
E. Wadsworth (Todmorden), Miss E, A. Harrison 
(Padiham), Mr, F. Sutcliffe (Todmorden), and 
Mr, J. A. Ormerod (Newchurch), and several 
anthems. An appropriate address upon “ Music 
as an aid to worship” was delivered by the Rev. 
E. CG. Jones, M.A., of Bradford. The Rev. 
Arthur W. Fox, M.A., of Todmorden, led the 
devotions. Tea was afterwards served in the 
school. 


Pepperhill.—The chapel in this upland dis- 
trict was re-opened by special services, after 
complete renovation at a cost of about £500, on 
March 12 and19. During the alterations services 
were held in the upper room of a cottage. Great 
enthusiasm prevailed on the return to the reno- 
vated building. On March 12 the preacher was 
Rey. John Ellis, district minister of the Y. U. U., 
and special music was rendered by the choir of 
Northgate End Chapel, Halifax. On March 19, 
Rev. E: Ceredig Jones, M.A., conducted the 
service in the afternoon, and Rev. W. R. Shanks 
took the evening service. The Bradford (Chapel- 
lane Chapel) choir assisted on that occasion. 
The chapel was crowded at each service. On 
Saturday last, March 25,a tea and meeting was 
held. Rev. J. Ellis presided, and addresses were 
given by Rev. C. Hargrave, Mr. I. Basil Lupton, 
Mr. F. Clayton, Councillor Swain, Dr. Maclachlan, 
Rey. P. BE. Richards, Mr. E. B. Stott, and Mr. 
S. Jagger. Numerous friends were present from 
Halifax and Bradford, and the meeting was in 
every way a great success. 

Rochdale.—A series of Sunday evening 
services on “The Fellowship of Churches” has 
attracted large congregations to Blackwater- 
street Church, and occasioned favourable com- 
ment in the local press. The services were con- 
ducted by Rochdale ministers, who spoke upon 
the contribution of their respective Churches to 
the religious life of England. An inyitation to 
representatives of the Established’ Church was 
declinei. Other Churches were represented as 
follows :—Congregational, Rev. J. H. Hollowell ; 
Baptist, Rev. D. O. Davies; Primitive Metho- 
dist, Rev. W. W. Witham; United Methodist, 
Rev. C. Hunt; Wesleyan, Rev. H. Field; Uni- 
tarian, Rev. T. P. Spedding. Intimations were 


received that ministers of other denominations 
would have been glad to take part, and the hope 
was expressed that a further series might be_ 
arranged. On Easter Sunday a memorial 1 to 

: ¥ 
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Dr. Martineau will be unveiled in the Church. 
The tablet, which is the gift of Mr. Richard 
Heape, bears a medallion portrait, upon which 
Messrs. Harry Hems & OCo., of Exeter, have 
been engaged for many months. Principal 
Gordon will preach. The Sunday-scbool hag 
just been repaired and decorated throughout, 
and the fine Chapel room, formerly the gallery 
in the old Clover-street Chapel, which has been 
added to the school, isto be used as a club by 
the new Church and School Guild. The room is 
open every week night for reading and gaines. 
The object of the Guild is to form a bond 
between Church and school, and it will find new 
workers; its principle being that no position 
must be held by any person who already holds 
office. Six scholars have this year gained gold 
medals for seven years’ unbroken attendance. 


Sunderland.—A series of special services 
are being held here on Sunday evenings, the 
District Associetion having made a grant in aid. 
The series began on March 5, when the Rev. W. 
Harris, M.A., of Bolton, preached on ‘‘ What did 
Jesus do to be saved?” On the following Sun- 
day Rey. H. Cross, of Stockton, preached on 
«« The Gospel of God’s Fatherhood.” On March 19 
‘there was a special musical service, when the 
choir was reinforced by several persons from 
other congregations, and Rey. F. Wood preached 
on “The Truth of the Bible.’ Last Sunday 
Miss Mellone, of Warrenpoint, was the preacher, 
and dealt with ‘The Consolation of the Unit- 
arian Faith.’ The services so far have been 
well attended, and much interest has been 
shown. It is hoped that the result will be to 
strengthen the position of our cause in this large 
and populous town. 


Mr. W. H. Surupsoxe, F.G.S.; has 
been engaged by the Regent-street Poly- 
technic to conduct a party of tourists to 
Hungary this year. This visit will be the 
first of the kind arranged by this institu- 
tion: 


BUTTER 


(The Celebrated Sweet 


SCOTCH 


for Children). 


ae ieee 


C. & B.’s “ Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now 


be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-card Manufactory, London, W.C. 


BIRTHS. 


Morton.—On 23rd ult., at Bransfield, Limps- 
field, Surrey, the wife of Francis Morton, 
jun., of a son. 


WHitakErR.—On March 28th, to the Rev. and 
Mrs. W. Whitaker, at 3, Arabella-place, 
Cardiff, a daughter. 


DEATHS. 


CHALDECOTT.— On the 27th ult., at 63, Elsham- 
road, Kensington, Emily Goddard, second 
daughter of the late Thomas Watts Chal- 
decott, aged 73. Interment at Addlestone 
on Friday, March 31st. 


Crompron.—On Thursday evening, March 
23rd, suddenly, from heart failure, at 
Rivington Hall, John William, eldest son 
of the late Woodhouse Crompton, of 
Liverpool, aged 70 years. ~ 


Harvir—On March 29th, at 11, Birchfield- 
~ yond, Rev. Arthur Harvie, the dearly- 
loved Minister of Kettering-road Piaroh: 
Northampton, aged 36 years. Suddenly, of 
heart failure, 
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=p 
It is requested that motice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be scnt to the Publisher not 
jater than Thursday Afterneon. 


——t9—— 


SUNDAY, April 2. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-strect, 7. 

Bermondsey, Fort -road, 7, Rev. Husraor 
THOMPSON. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tuckmr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Hffra-read, 
jl and 7, Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. EnGar Dartyn. — - 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., 11 
and 7, Rey. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. Mancuant. 

Essex Church, The Mail, Notting-hill-gate, 
lj and 7, Rev. Frank K. FRexEstTon. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane; 
ll, Rev. H. W. Perris. 6.30 (Stratford 
Town Hall). 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. A. J. Grirvn, M.A. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 

Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Savett, Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. GrorGr CRITCHLEY. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. 
STRONGE. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, ll and 7, Rev. F. H. Jonns, B.A. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Miss 

G. von PETZOLD. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission. Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coorsr, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JoNEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. R. H. GREAVES. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 7. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W.:, WooDINa. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 6.30, Special 
Service at Stratford Town Hall, Rey. W. 
CoPpELAND Bowls. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
hill, 11 and 7. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 
Dr. Mummery. 


J. KE. 


1] and 7, Rev. 


~< 


PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowELL. 

BiacKkroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt McGexz.’ 

BuiacKroont, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 

Bootis, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Mornry MILLs. 

Bovugnzemoutu, Unitarian Church, Weat-hill- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. H. Rawuiines, M.A. 

BraprorD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. E. Cerrpia Jonzs, M.A. 

Baieuton, Christ Church, New-read, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PRimstLey Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 1) and 7, 
Rev. GrorcE STREET. 

CanrERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Surru. 

CuxEstER, Matthew Heury’s Chapel, off Watergate- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. Haycocx. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. S. BuzRows. 

GuILpForD, Unitarian Christian Church, 1] and 
6.30. : 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-read, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON, 

HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
toad, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 
Lyexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 

Harerove, M.A. 
LisoaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. A. Ennest Parry. 


Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRappDock. 

LivsrrooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roserrs. 

Liverroo, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. Cottins Operrs, B.A. 

Maipstonn, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.36, Rev. 
8. Sipaway Brurrecy, M.A. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. M. Livens. 

XFORD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rey. J. BE. 

Opeers, M.A. 

PorrsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. C. F. Duar. 

PortsmourH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

Scarsorovueu, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev 
OrTWELL Binns. 

Szyunoans, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. THAsDALE REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Srrent, M.A., LL.B. 

SHIREBROOK, Main-street Freo Christian Church, 
April 2nd, 6.15, Opening Service, *‘The 
Message and the Messenger,’ Mr. J. Davixus 


THOMas. 
Sipmoutu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Acar. F 


Sovrurort, Portland-street Church; 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F’. B. Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 13 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Q’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 1] and 6, Rey. J. 
Wain. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, Mr. Lorrus Harg, 11, ‘‘ The Conflict,” 
and 6.30, ‘‘The Reconciliation.” 


——~>¢—___—. 
IRELAND. 


Dusum, Stephen’s Green Wert, 12, noon, Rev. 
G. Haminron Vancz, B.D. 


——_—_e-——_ 


WALES. 
Aperysrwirs, New Market Hall, 11. 


i 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BartwFortn. 


OUTH PLACEETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH PLAOE, FINSBURY.—Apr.2, 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “ When it 
was Dark—A Story of the Resurrection.” 


{ THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN §8Q., 

W.—April 2, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Music and Morals.” 


| QT! CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
IU ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.O. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Cheayvrman—Siy B, W. Lawrznex, Bart., J.P. 9, 
Mincing-laze, H.C. 
Deputy-Chatrman—Mank H. Juper, A.RILBA, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 
Miss CrciL GRADWELL, 7, Victoria-street, S.W, 
¥. H, A. Harpeastieg, F.8.1., 5, Old Quesn-st, §.W. 
ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk. 
Temple, E.C. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 
SrepHEen SEAWARD TayLeER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-read, Streatham, S.W. 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
sent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short nctice. 
BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. Moxthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
nterest for each £100. 
15 years. 


10 years. 18 years. | 21 years 


111/0%4,066/ou2lonn 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Sccieties, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 
tree, 


12 years, 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 
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COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


President—Rev. C. C. Cox, F.R.G.S8. 
Chairman—Col. J. PincHEr, V.D. 
Principal—Rev. A. Gorpon, M.A. 


JUBILEE MEMORIAL FUND. 
£20,000. 
TO purchase, equip, and endow Collegiate 
and Residential premises. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Previously acknowledged :— 
£ Rad. iis, CAPE 


General List ...12,052 5 08 
Past and present Y 
students ODT) 
Further subscriptions «:. -.» 13,073 16 0% 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Healey, Hey- 
wood Se a A 10 10 
Collection, Newry Congregation Ome 


Or 


Mr. Frank Atkin, Sheffield 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Meller, Long- 
sight, Manchester a ay 
Mr. John J. Guppy, Swansea ... 
Mr. J. Smith, Colne eh ae 
Mr. B. P. Burroughs, Liverpoel 
Mr. R. Robertson, Pendleton, 
Manchester (second donation) 
Mr. J. Wigley, Pendieton, Man- 
chester (second donztion) ... 
Mr. E. Robertson, Pendleton, 
Manchester 
Mr. M. Waite, 
chester’... ae ie 
Conversazioue, Sheftield ... ao 
Miss Mellor, Longsight, Mau- 
chester... Fe Ri a. 
Miss A. EF. Briston, Haslemere... 
Mrs. Chorlton, Longsight, Man- 
chester... oe es Sih 
Mr. Walter Duckworth, Hey- 


CrOreren 


rs 


a] 
_ 
(St) 


Gorton, Man- 


mi bo 
— 
eee ooh 


wood tee nes wee con 
Mr. Joseph Starkey, Brook-street, 

Manchester ee oe A etl 
Mrs. M. Waite, Gorton, Man- 

chester... eaten Dae aes 1 
Mr. David Barnes, Grey Abbey 120 
Mr. Hugh Warnock, Grey Abbey 1 
Mr. W. Duncan, Blackley, Man- 


bo 
bo 
SOS ae Se ar (SES Opi Oe SO OS SaaS 


chester... oa a = OexO, 
Mr. Robert Duerdon, Colne... LEO SO 
Miss Waite, Gorton, Manchester 010 6 
Miss E. Waite, Gorton, Man- 
chester... 6 re i 010 6 
Miss Chadwick, Pendleton, Man- 
chester... es ae ee 010 0 
Mr. J. Milner, Pendleton, Man- 
chester... ie re ae 010 O 
Mr. G. Macdonald, Pendleton, 
Manchester ce Kt ee 010 0 
Mr. J. W. Hird, Colne ... ae 010 O 
Mr. W. Carruthers, New Brighton 010 0 
Miss Cooke, Longsigbt, Man- 
chester... ae or ad sons) 
Miss Lawton, Longsight, Man- 
chester... ea ae oe OF oe 0 
Miss Holland Pendicton, Man- 
chester... Ae aes ae 0 5 0 
Mr. F. B. Heydon, Pend!eton, 
Manchester ae a ate OE IOEAO 
Mr. J. Loweock, Colne . 0-5-0 
Mr. J. Riddough, Celne... 0 5 0 
Mr. ¥. Loweeck. Colne ... Fs 0 5 0 
Mrs. M. Long, Lendon ... an aac) 
Miss 1. Wardley, Brook-st., Man- 
chester... we se ee (Dag) ea 8 
Mr. Adam Patton, Grey Abbey Ores <0 
Mr. Rbt. Warnock, Grey Abbey 0.2.6 
Mrs. A. Warnock, Grey Abbey Oe: 
Mr. F. Shirley, Pendleton, Man- 
chester... a ee = Oo 226 
Mr. L. Clare, Pendleton, Man- 
chester... am nn es Oe D6 
Miss A. Daerdon, Colne ... OAD 
Mr. F. Duerden, Colne ... a ean Bae 0) 
Mr. J. W. Robinson, Colne... 0 1 0 
Mrs. J. W. Robinson, Colne... Out 70 


Total £13,145 9 64 


Number of subscribers 1,062. 


Further subscriptions are respectfully 
solicited. They should be made payable to 


THE INQUIRER 


ee HOME MISSIONARY | ‘ The Treasurer, Unitarian ‘Home Missionary 


College,” and forwarded to Messrs. E. Law- 
ron & Son, 14, Brown-street, Manchester. 

Norr.—A full list of subscriptions, together 
with a detail: dreport of Jubilee and autumral 
meetings, will be forwarded on application to 
Rey. ©. Peach. 68, Rickmond-grove, Manches- 
ter. 


JUBILEE SERVICES. 
CrowBEN?t.—Sunday, March 26, 10.30, Prin- 
cipal Gordon, M.A. 
Leicgu.—Sunday, March 26, 6.30, Principal 
Gordon, M.A. 
Gorton, MAncurster.—Sunday, April 2, 
10.45 and 6.30, Principal Gordon, M.A 


CONGREGATIONAL MEETINGS 
will be addressed by deputations as under: 
Botron—Unity Chapel], Wednesday, March 29, 

Principal Gordon aud Rev. C. Peach. 
Srockrort.—Monday, April 3, Rev. C. Peach, 

The Committee will be glad to arrange for 
deputations to visit any congregation on 
application to Rev. ©, Peach, as above. 


oath end Mesivence. 
ees 

OURNHMOUTH. — Hlvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
chiffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Dee south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 

Tariff.—A pply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH. — ARNEWOOD. 
Pension, Commanding position in the 
West Cliff-road ; full South aspect ; sea views 
and private grounds; close to Winter Gardens, 
Cliff Promenade, Square or Pier; moderate 
Tariff—Apply, MANAGERESS. 


QT. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, —“ Cran- 
KI tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Srpney P. Potrer. 


4 Gs: NGLEY HOUSE, DawtuisH, 

DEVON.—A HOLIDAY RESORT for 
Ladiesand Young People. Sea and moorland 
air. Beautiful country Responsible charce 
taken cf younger guests if unaccompanied by 
adult.—Apply, Miss Nancy Jones; or A. BE. 
JONES, Hsq., Proprietor. 


B OARD and RESIDENCE.—Superior 

quiet HOUSE for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Central. References exchanged.— Mis PENNY, 
King’s Way House, 18, Beciord-place, Russell- 
square, London, W.C. 


yes GENTLEMAN desires BED 
and SITTING ROOMS and BOARD 

(Lunch out weekdays) in Highbury or Canon- 

bury neighbourhood.—Ad@ress particulars and 

owes terms Mrs. R., 51, Chorley New-rcad, 
olton. 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 


eo D Down. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
perance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
Light in all Rooms ; Bathrooms on every Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof; Perfect Sanitation; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table @Héte Brcakfast and Dinner, from 
83. Gd. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on Eentmakion: 

Telegraphic Address: “ BooKcrart,” Lonpon. 


EATON'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONEKON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central, Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 
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HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL . 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Livian Tavzot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming, Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE. OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCH, anp HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE, 

(LING’s SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 

Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

Principal: Miss VioLtrt Buanp, assisted by 

Trained and Certificated Teachers. A holiday 

party 1s being arrarged for Easter. For 

terms and full particulars spply to the Prin- 
cipal. 


\ 


JAVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Next Term begins Thursday, May 4th. 


Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. _ Reference kindly permiited to 


the Rev. Frank K. Freesion, Hssex House, 
Campden-hill, W. 


Sttuations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


Eee GERMAN LADY - seeks 
SITUATION in English family from 
July.—Fraiilein Liidicke, clo Dr. Scnarrr 
Tudor House, Dundrum, co, Dublin, Ireland. 


you. LADY (Unitarian) desires 
post as Companion to L:dy. Moderate 
salary.—Reply to 8., IneurreR Orricr, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


PEs DAUGHTER (Unitarian) 
Gesires post as COMPANION in good 
family, with salary. Good references.—B., 
INQuIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


\ ANTED, a reliable HOUSEMAID, 

about thirty. She would be required to 
give a little attention to an elderly lady. An 
obliging pxrson would be much appreciated. 
Wages, £20. A cook general kept.—R., Alling- 
ton House, Bridport. 


ITUATION required as LADY’S 
MAID-ATTENDANT, or NURSE to 
delicate child. Nursing experience. Good 
ee apie Brss, Darlington Wharf, 
ath. ‘ 


i NGAGEMENT required as Secretary. 

Housekeeper, or Companion House- 
keeper to a lady of literary tastes, or an elderly 
gentleman,—Address, M. M., Inqurrer Office 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ee MISSION AND 
J STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL, 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the akove 
institution wil be beld at STAMFORD- 
STREET CHAPEL at8p.m. cen TUESDAY ~ 
APRIL litrs, when Dr. C. Werpert Suir 
(President of the Laymen’s Club) will preside. 

Tea, to which Subscribers and Friends are 
cordially invited, will be provided at 7 p.w. 


T. MARGARET’S BAY, KENT. — 
HOUSE to LET for the sammermonths, 
standiig high, with fine sea view and garden, 
Tennis lawn.—lor_ particulars, apply to Mrs. 
te A. SuArpr, 4, Broadlands-road, Highgate, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIGREERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, B.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire mana; 
Property in any part of London or Subs 
taken. Valuations for Probate &e 
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SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS| FROM WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST. 


AND NEW REMAINDERS 


at greatly reduced prices. 


The April List now ready, sent post free 
on application to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, New Oxrorp Srreer, Lonpon, 


NOW READY FOR APRIL. _ 


"“ YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Young People’s Own Magazine, 
Edited by J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 
Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1/6: 


MONTHLY NOTES 


YOR 
SUNDAY CLASSES. 
Edited by MARIAN PRITCHARD. 


PRICE ONE HALFPENNY MONTHLY, 
Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1/-. 


Published by 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex. Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
Manchester Agents : 
H. RAWSON & CO., 16, New Brown Street; 
Liverpool Agents : 
THE BOOKSELLERS’ CO, LTD., 70, Lord Street. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 
t= A Gheap Edition of Robert Bird’s 
POPULAR LIFE OF CHRIST. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER 


[ea.| OF NAZARETH < 
net. 


Large Type. 276 pages. 
LiFE OF JOHN KNOX. 


net, 


(ase Ses BY 
1/ = Rey, THOMAS M‘CRIE, D.D- 1/- 
net, Good Type. 294 pages. Cloth, net, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Lendon, Edinburgh, Dublin & New York ; 
and of all Booksellers. ; 


& PEIRS’ 


Inexpensive 
Portable 


IRON ano WOOD 


BUILDINGS ro 
CHURCHES, 


Reading Rooms. Pavilions, 
Village Halls, Schools, 
Sanatoriums, Drill Halls, 


HGSPITALS. 


Patented Construction... 


Re ay 
Designs, Estimates, free 
on application to 


SPEIRS & Co., Comfort equal to stone 
125,N.West Regent St, —_ puildings, at one-third 
GLASGOW. the cost. 


AUTOMATIC DRY EARTH CLOSETS. Best & Cheapest. 


WIDOWS’ FUND. 


A General Meeting of the Subscribers to 
the Society for the Relief of Necessitous 
Widows and Children of Protestant Dissent- 
ing Ministers will be held at the »*\Sunday 
School Union, 56, Old Bailey, on Monday, 
April 3. 

The Chair will be taken at Two o’clock, 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


The Annual MUSICAL FESTIVAL, com- 
prising a COMPETITION between contin- 
gents from Sunday Schools connected with the 
Society, to be followed by a CONCERT, will 
be held at ESSEX HALL on SATURDAY, 
APRIL 8rH. 

Competition, 3.30 P.M. Concert, 6 P.M. 

Tickets, at 1s. 6d. and 1s, for adults, and at 
6d, for children, to be obtained from 

” R, AsquitH WoopDInG, Hon, Secs 


| turers, 


Now Ready. 


Cioth, 3s. 6d. 
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CONTENTS: = 
l. A “LAY” VIEW OF SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 
SOME PEOPLE WHO ALWAYS COME LATE. 
PRAISING GOD BY PROXY. 


PEWS. 

V. A COUNTRY TEA PARTY. 

VI. A RATHER FASTIDIOUS CONGREGATION. 
Vil. SOME CANDIDATES FOR A CONGREGATION. 
Vill. OVERMUCH DISCOURSE. 

IX. A SHOCKING CASE OF ABDUCTION. 

X. UNSOCIAL WORSHIP. 

XI. PARSONIC ACID. 


These delightful and humorous sketches in a dainty volume, were 
written and published anonymously by the late Dr. Brooke Herferd, in 
the years 1860—61, will well repay perazal, “There is,” says Mr. Wick- 
steed in his Biographical Skeich, “a strauge persistence in the minor 
weaknesses of humanity.” 

“He wrote from intimate experience of congregations, the most 
respectable, and of the humblest in Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
there are some good stories from those days so long ago. ... One 
more memorial of a life, rich in genial wisdom and wholesome laugh- 
ter, and its power of strong, he!pful ministry.”—/nquirer. 
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THE HELL WE FEAR. 
V. THE BIBLE WE ACCEPT. 
VI. THE DIVINE INSPIRATION. 
Vil. THE SALVATION WE BELIEVE IN. 


Vill. THE CHURCH WE BELONG TO. 


Dr. SAVAGE is acknowledged to be one of the foremost preachers 
of liberal religion in America, and his books have a wide circulation 
among many different classes of people. In this last volume each 
chapter deals with cardinal points of religious belief from tke author's 
Unitarian point of view. The pillars upon which this temple is 
reared are sturdy columus of rational religious conceptions which 
concern the development of the higher life. The Rev. Rotert 
Collyer writes a brief introduction, telling of the circumstances under 
which he became in a way sponsor for the material now published as 
** Pillars of the Temple.” 
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A Reply to Agnosticism. 

. BY 

WALTER LLOYD. 
CONTENTS. 
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IV. THE KNOWLEDGE -OF GOD. 
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VI. THE ETHICAL STRUGGLE. 
Vil. BENEFICENCE. 
Vill. GOD AND THE WORLD. 

IX. RELIGION. 


“ AGNosTicism,’ writes Mr. Lloyd, “has received the stamp of 
approval from men of very high intellectual standing and of un- 
questioned moral worth, and Agnostic books are often distinguished 
by a very lofty spirit as well as literary excellence.” The author 
devotes a series of brief chapters to the consideration of the arguments 
and theories of Agnostics and sets against them the views held by a 
Theist who accepts reason, conscience, and experience as his guides. 
He shows there is ample evidence to prove that religion makes men 
wiser, happier, better; and he holds that while the Agnostic may not 
share the convictions of the Theist, he has no right “to assert 
that the Theist’s faith and hope do not rest upon logically satisfying 
evidence.” 

“ Mr. Lloyd’s small volume is a reply to Agnosticism. He contends 
for all that is to be said on the other side, that our faith is a reasonable 
thing, that only where Agnosticicm ends does Religion begin, and 
that a sense of the Divine Presence is the fountain of all that is best 
in man.”—he Bookman. 
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A NEW APPRECIATION OF JESUS. 
THE MASTER OF INNER LIFE. 


THE AUTHORITY OF JESUS. 


RE vicious literature has many treatises, large and small, on the life 
and teachings of Jesus. Scmething new has been remarkably well 
said, with a fresh form of treetment and from an origizal point of 
view, in this volume. It is a reverent, sympathetic clear-sighted 
exposition, in the light of the frankly accepted higher criticism, 
of the essential and permanent elements in the life and teaching of 
Jesus of Nazareth. There is nothing negative, uncertain, or evasive 
in the treatment of the subject here given. Written from the vantage 
ground of the best modern thought, this book fills an important 
place in liberal religious literature. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE arrangements for the celebration 
of Dr. Martineau’s centenary at Norwich 
and Oxford are as follows. At Norwich, 
his birthplace, the celebration will begin 
on Good Friday, that being the exact date 
of bis birth a hundred years ago. Fol- 
lowing Communion service there will be a 
service at the Octagon Chapel, conducted 
by the Revs. A. Hall and J. Estlin Car- 
penter, and Dr. James Drummond will 
preach. A luncheon will follow, with 
speeches, and in the evening Mr. W. Blake 
Odgers will preside over a meeting in the 
chapel, when Prof. Upton, the Revs. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, and W. Copeland Bowie 
and others will speak: On Saturday (as 
also on Friday afternoon) visits will be 
paid to places of interest in and about 
the city. On Easter Sunday morning 
service will be conducted by the Rev. V. 
D. Davis, the preacher being the Rev. P. 
M. Higginson, and in the evening the 
Rey. P. H. Wicksteed will preach: 


At Oxford, owing to the interposition 
of the vacation, the celebration will be 
deferred till Monday and Tuesday, May 1 
and 2. On the evening of Monday, ser- 
vice will be conducted in Manchester 
College Chapel, by the Rev. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, the Rev. Dr. Drummond being 
the preacher. On Tuesday a luncheon 
will take place at the Randolph Hotel, 
when we may presume addresses will be 
given, as on the occasion of the opening 
of the College at Oxford, when Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s own address at the luncheon was 


OO 


a truly remarkable utterance. In the 
evening a reception will be given at the 
College, to be followed by an address by 
Professor Henry Jones on “ Martineau’s 
Philosophy in relation to the Idealism of 
the present day,” a subject which is of 
great importance, as Professor Upton’s 
articles in our columns to-day and last 
week abundantly show. 


Tuat there is much dissatisfaction 
among our orthodox brethren with regard 
to Dr. Torrey’s dogmas,! if not with his 
methods, is illustrated in a letter by the 
Rev: Tom Sykes (Congregationalist) to the 
Hull Darly Mail. Mr; Sykes quotes the 
Rev. D. Dickie, of Glasgow, as saying — 
*¢ Hxcept in downright offensiveness it is 
hard to see where their [the revivalists’ ] 
power comes in. So far as Dr. Torrey is 
concerned, his influence in Glasgow was 
simply mi: In no way did he touch the 
city.” The majority of his converts “‘too 
often surrender to his tactics, and not to a 
better life.’ Apparently, Dr. Torrey has 
declined to visit Hull, as there is no hall 
large enough for him there. Mr. Sykes, 
remarking on the policy of abandoning 
the inhabitants of Hull to their fate for 
such a reason, says :—‘“‘ Well, be of good 
cheer, my fellow-citizens; All Unitarians | 
are down below, according to Dr. Torrey’s 
teaching. Dr: Martineau, Emerson, 
Channing; &c:, won’t be bad company. 
We prefer it to Torreyism above.’* 


THE position of the Government is a 
bad one, and reflects ill upon public life 
as a whole: Mr. Balfour’s tactics of 
despair, by virtue of which he holds on to 
office while allowing judgment to go, 
against his fiscal policy by default, have | 
not been unmixed with a finesse, not to 
say downright deception, unworthy of the 
head of a great nation. Supporters of ; 
the Unionist programme have surely a 


, date. 
,is doubtless one of the places that will 


difficult task to keep loyal under the cir- 
cumstances; while as to the general | 
public, the Brighton election expresses its | 
opinion in a way that bodes iJl for those : 
who have become mere hangers-on to! 
office. | 


Once more the profits on cocoa are being 
used in a generous scheme for the practical 
solution of the housing problem: Mr. 
Joseph Rowntree, of York, has vested in 
trustees 120 acres of land at Harswick in 
Yorkshire, together with 43 cottages already 
erected and a sum of invested capital, 
for a purpose similar to that of the Bourn- 
ville Trust established by Mr. Cadbury, 
near Birmingham. Income from houses 
already built and interest from capital 
will be used each year to build fresh cottages, 


twenty to thirty each year it is expected 


At least one-tenth of the property, exclu: ~~ 


sive of roads, must be laid out as parks and 
open spaces, and each house is to occupy 
not more than one-fourth of the site ap- 
portioned to it: 


with fireplaces. Cottage houses are to let 
at 4s. 6d. a week, exclusive of rates: The 
trustees are all members of the Rowntree 
family. There is room for many more 
trusts of this kind: Why do not the large 
landowners who have the readiest means 
of solving the housing problem at command; 
do their share in forming such beneficent 
and truly profitable trusts ? 


Tue following interesting note from 
Unity (Chicago) will be read with interest, 
especially in view of the forthcoming 
Genevan gathering: A contributor to our 
contempora:y says:—‘‘The last annual 
report of the Historical Museum of the 
Reformation at Geneva states that the 
Servetus monument committee has de- 
posited its carefully classified archives 
in that museum. The correspondence 
incident to’ the erection of the monu- 
ment, and the collection of newspaper 
clippings in regard to it, are curious and 
interesting. The committee also pre- 
sented to the museum a copy of the 
German translation of Servetus’ famous 
work, the Restitutio Christianismi: There 
is also quite a collection of pamphlets 
on Servetus, his ideas and his punish- 
ment, some called out by the erection 
of the monument and others of earlier 
This Museum of the Reformation 


be visited with great interest by dele- 
gates to the biennial gathering of the 
International Council of Unitarians and 


' other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Work- 


ers in Geneva next September.” 


Dr. C. A. Briaas, the celebrated Ameri- 
can scholar, contributes an article on 
** Loisy and his Critics in the Roman 
Catholic Church’’ to the April issue of 
The Expositor: As would be expected, he 
sympathises with the Frenchman’s histori- 
cal methods, though he does not always 
share his conclusions: It will be remem- 
bered that Loisy, after being allowed free 
scope in applying critical investigation to 
the Old Testament, was silenced when he 
applied it to the new and particularly to 
the Fourth Gospel. The reader would do 
well to study the article in its entirety. 
We quote here a few significant passages. 


‘My studies of the Gospels,’* says 
Dr. Briggs, ‘‘ convince me that Jesus 
did in fact teach his disciples that he was 
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divine, and that the apostolic doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ is based on the 
teachings of the Master himself. At the 
same time, I must admit that this teaching 
is hmited to a few statements towards the 
close of his life; that it is implicit rather 
than explicit, and that it is not so evident 
that truth-seeking scholars may not ques- 
tion or even deny it.’* Again: “‘ My 
studies of the Gospels convince me of 
the reality of the resurrection of the body 
of Jesus, yet I cannot say that the evidence 
is historically so strong that it is temerity 
to question it, or that it is of essential 
importance that the evidence should be 
historically unimpeachable, or that it is 
necessary to ground the doctrine on the 
Gospels alone.’* ‘** However much we may 
regret the situation, we must make the best 
ofit; If the doctrine of the Resurrection 
of Jesus must rest upon the accuracy of 
the observation of the act of physical resur- 
rection, it has slight historical support.” 
Dr. Briggs laments the silencing of Loisy, 
the more since it is he who (as Dr. Briggs 
thinks) has most powerfully met the 
dangerous views advanced by Harnack in 
his lectures on the ‘‘ Essence of Christi- 
anity.’* 

THE second quarterly number of the 
Laberal Churchman (March, 1905) con- 
tains an article by Professor Paul Lob- 
stein of Strassburg, on ‘* Poetry and Truth 
in ‘our Religion.’’ Many of the loftiest 
religious conceptions, he says, first became 
known under the veil of poetry. ‘‘ As 
poetry, indeed, they first became truth.’’ 
And then he points out how both in the 
Old and New Testament there are elements 
commonly understood as literal fact, and 
therefore now largely discredited.as untrue, 
which must be interpreted as poetry, and 
so become once more the vehicle for the 
teaching of spiritual truth: The nar- 
ratives of the Virgin birth of Christ and of 
the bodily resurrection are noted as of this 
character: 


’ 


Tue truth behind the narrative of the 
Virgin Birth Professor Lobstein holds to be 
*£ the conviction that the Divine life em- 
bodied in Christ, and through Him imparted 
to mankind, has its source in the fountain 
of the hill of God, and springs not from 
the lowlands of our sin-stained earth ; 
that the Son of God is indeed a new crea- 
tion, the head of a humanity whose roots 
reach into Heaven; that he is the second 
Adam, born ot God, living in God.’* Criti- 
cism of the legendary narrative cannot 
disturb this conviction of the spiritual 
significance of Christ; and so it is with 
the legends of the Resurrection; the 
supreme conviction of ‘the living Christ 
and of the abiding things of the Spirit, 
which death cannot touch, rests on other 
and far surer grounds. 

‘ —— 

Havine thus illustrated the true method 
ofinterpreting the ancient records, Professor 
Lobstein goes on to insist on the necessity 
for fearless criticism and frank acceptance 
of the resultant truth: ‘“‘ That men have 
respect for facts is the simplest moral 
condition of every kind of scientific investi- 
gation; it follows as a matter of course 
that we theologians also must be deter- 
mined to listen to facts; we must make 
up our minds not to rebel against them; 


but willingly to submit to them: In this 
our honour as theologians, our piety as 
Christians, is at stake. Woe to theology 
and woe to our Church if she gains the 
reputation of shutting her eyes to plain 
facts.’ And, further, he urges that theo- 
logians and pastors have no right to keep 
the knowledge they gain to themselves, 
but are bound to impart it also to the 
people. 
what every well-informed man outside 
the Church accepts as simple matter of 
fact should not be recognised as truth 
within the Church.’’: 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Tum most considerable article in this 
month’s Contemporary, from our point of 
view, is Mr. W. H. Mallock’s on “‘ The 
Reconstruction of Belicf.’’ This able, 
but somewhat over-refining writer, justly 
contends that apologists for theism must 
abandon old lines of defence, and meet 
the attack of ‘‘ naturalism,’” which is 
euphemistic for atheism, upon other 
ground. His article suggests the following 
method. It must be admitted by the 
‘* naturalist ’’ critic that belief has been a 
potent, and in many ways a useful, not to 
say indispensable, factor in the progress of 
human civilisation; and in particular 
the belief in causation, be it validly based 
or not, must be reckoned among the per- 
manent prepossessions of the average 
mind. Thus the way is prepared for argu- 
msnt as to the nature of the cause which 
is commonly inferred as at the back of 
phenonema. If the apologist is to be 
guided by Mr. Mallock he will inquire 
as to the eflects produced by the primary 
religious beliefs, viz,—in a moral Deity, 
moral freedom of man, and immortality— 
upon civilised hfe at large, rather than 
specially upon the religious life; and some 
space is given in explication of the general 
effects of these respective forms of belief. 
As indicated above, the manner of the 
argument does not wholly satisfy one ; 
but the article is distinctly stimulating: A 
short article by the Rev. A: W. Hutton on 
‘* Liberal Churchmen and ‘ The Reproach 
of Christ’’’ seeks to defend “‘ broad ’’ 
men like himself from charges levelled 
against them by critics within the Church. 
Mr. Hutton supports the policy ofa ‘“ wise 
and gentle minimism’’ instead of one 
which would “‘ overburden the simple 
faith of a Christian with a number of extra 
beliefs, some of which are calculated in 
this our day to make our religion contempti- 
ble.’* Dr: Emil Reich gives a second 
article on ‘‘ The Bankruptcy of Higher 
Criticism,’’ which at least shows its author 
to be for his part well-provided with a 
wealth of scornful rhetoric: Two other 
** wholesale ’* articles are those by Dr. 
Dillon (on Russia), and Professor Draghi- 
cesco (on Hungary). respectively: More 


immediately useful is the article by Mr. | 


Coulter (Clerk of the Court) on ‘‘ The New 
York Children’s Court,’ in which the 
principle of keeping criminals of a tender 
age apart from the ugly surroundings of the 
ordinary courts is graphically illustrated. 
Hore is a reform that ought to be intzro- 
duced into our country without delay. 
Mr. Rollo Russell’s account of ‘* Scien- 
tific Local Weather Forecasts ’? is decidedly 
interesting and instructive, 


‘*It is simply intolerable that. 


In The Nineteenth Century Mr. Morley 
concludes his masterly essay on ‘‘ De- 
mocracy and Reaction’ based on Mr. 
Hobhouse’s new book. On the whole, 
while Mr. Morley inevitably shows much 
disappointment and more hesitation as to 
the course, past and future, of democracy 
he concludes with a cheerfulness which 
does him credit. Perhaps the signs of a 
return to sobriety lately manifested in the 
electorate have reassured him. But, con- 
fessedly, the subject is profoundly momen- 
tous and as difficult as important. Pro- 
fessor Vambéry discusses the probabilities 
of the success of Japan on the Mohammedan 
world. He sees room for apprehension, 
yet cannot believe the disciples of Islam 
will accept con amore the leadership of the 
Japanese Buddhists: An account of 
“* Charity a Hundred Years Ago,’* as 
illustrated in the records of the ‘* Society 
for Bettering the Condition and Increasing 
the Comforts of the Poor ’’ is given by the 
Countess of Jersey; and Sir John Mac- 
donnell gives a discriminating, but en- 
couraging view of the prospects of ‘‘ Inter- 
national Arbitration ’’ in the light of the 
experiences of the past century. The 
other articles do not -call for special com- 
ment, ; 

In the Independent Review the Rev. J: 
H. Skrine repudiates the notion that the 
“* catholic ’’ faith is identical with that 
of the ‘* first six centuries,’’ and he has 
no difficult task in criticising a view that 
so flagrantly dispossesses the succeeding 
centuries of their rights. He would identity, 
the ‘‘ Catholic ’’ faith with that which 
produces the Christian type of life—a 
conclusion eminently satisfactory till we 
begin to apply it practically. Then, one 
must go a great way forward, or retreat, 
with the Anglican authorities, behind the 
shelter of mere antiquity. 


CUCKOO SONG: 


Come cuckoo, come cuckoo, April’s here, 
Daffodils dance by the rippling mete ; 
Primroses yellow and violets’ blue 

Smile through the rain for the love of you’ 


Come, for the blossom is fair to see ; 

Whiter than snow is the cherry-tree ; 
Green are the crests of the hazel vale, 
Nodding to welcome the nightingale: 


Come, cuckoo, come, I have waited long, 
Waited and wearied for April song ; 
Winter has aged me with silent pain, ; 
Come, cuckoo, make mea child again. 


Wilt thou not, wanderer, come once more 
Bringing the charm of the days of yore 2 
Yea, thou art coming o’er land and sea, 

But there’s another—oh, where is he? 


Come cuckoo, come with the rainbow-rain } 
Singer, invisible, sing again ; 
Winter is over, the flowers appear— 
Cuckoo — hark! Cuckoo—he’s here, he’s 
here | ; 
W. G, Tarrant, 
pte ‘ 


* Wueryerver we discharge any task as a 


duty, we practically admit that we are 
servants of a Righteous Power whose 
commands we haveno “right” to resist. 


< . evr be 
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LITERATURE. 
IBSEN’S LETTERS.* 


Two volumes of the Letters of Henrik 
Tbsen, published last year at Copenhagen, 
‘cover a period of fifty years and constitute 
a most interesting docwment humain. The 
first part in particular throws valuable 
light on Ibsen’s character and mental 
development. They show us the poet, now 
as the judge of his own mistakes, now as 
the grateful, warm-hearted friend, as the 
circumspect man of business, humorous, 
hot-tempered, scornful, as the case may be. 
Sometimes his anger is caused by his own 
private affairs, sometimes by bitter grief 
and disappointment on account of his people 
and country; for to Ibsen the aim and 
object of his poetry, to ‘‘ rouse his people 
from its apathy, and to open its eyes to the 
great questions and issues of life,’’ is not 
an empty phrase, but true and painfully 
earnest, and in all that concerns this task 
of his life we cannot but feel that charity is 
at the root of the severe words. 

The Letters also help to show the un- 
broken coherence cf the different periods 
of Ibsen’s poetic career. His form of 
expression varies, the basis is the same 
everywhere: an uninterrupted searching 
for the truth, which does not shun severe 
self-analysis, and which is combined with 


the deep feeling that great gifts entail | 


equally great responsibility. ‘‘ Capacity 
is not a right, but a duty,’’ we read in one 
letter; and in another, ‘‘ the principal 
thing is to realise oneself,’’? or—as Ibsen 


‘writes half in jest in reply to what may be | 


—ealled a cry of distress from G. Brandes— 
<* What I now first and foremost wish you 
is a thorough egotism, which for a time 
may urge you to consider your own 
personality as the only thing of value and 
importance to you.::: You 
serve your own community better than by 
coining the metal which you possess in 
yourself.”” After all, we see, the final 
object is the duty towards others. 

‘In the various outbursts of momentary 
feeling we naturally meet with self-contra- 
dictions. But where the fundamental ideas 
are concerned, we always find the poet 
on a straight lineof development. 

In dealing with persons, we find that his 
relations to them vary according to his 
conception of their being true or untrue 
to their real selves. The same applies 
to his views of existing social forms—they 

- are objectionable or acceptable in propor- 
tion as they impede or serve their purpose. 
1 Jestingly he likes to call himself a state- 
satirist. Such lines as the following (in a 

letter to Bjérnson): ‘* You may believe 
that in my quiet hours I sound, analyse, and 

‘probe my inward parts thoroughly enough, 
even in places where it smarts the worst,’’ 
show us where he has found his know- 
ledge of the complex life‘of the human soul. 
_ In one letter he says : ‘‘ Brand is myself 
in my best moments, and it is equally true 
that self-anatomy has helped me to produce 
many features both of Peer Gynt and of 


*The late Miss Thaartp, of Copenhagen, had 
‘only just completed this article on Ibsen’s 
Letters, and sent it to a friend for transiation 
into English 2 week kefore her-lamented death. 
Miss Thaarup was the author of a work on 
“Henrik Thsen seen from a new standpoint,” 
an English version of which is in preperation. 
—Ep. Inquirrr, 


cannot | 


Stensgaard (in ‘ The League of Youth ’).’* 
And elsewhere we read: ‘‘ In ‘ Emperor 
and Galilean’ there ismuch self-anatomy.” 
Nor is the poet’s own mind unfamiliar 
with the doubts of Duke Skule and the 
exuberant faith of King Haakon. 

In 1865 he writes from Italy: ‘‘ Now 
at last I have freed myself from estheti- 
cism as something isolated, which in itself 
claims independent value, as it formerly 
held me in its power. Atsthetics in that 
sense now appear to me to be as great a 
curse to poetry as theology is to religion.’’ 
But this struggle had indeed begun much 
earlier, as we see, among others, from 
‘“'The Comedy of Love,’’ and from that 
highly ironical poem ‘‘ On the Viddes ”’ 
(1859), in which the representatives of 
“* isolated ’’ sstheticism finally are made 
to feel ‘‘ in their bosoms several tokens of 
fossilisation ’’’ ; further, from the way in 
which he afterwards speaks of these works. 

The Letters confirm all through that m 
many instances Ibsen had his models near 
at hand; Among those in the distance he 
mentions his sister as the model of Hedvig 
in “The Wild Duck’’; and, he says, 
“* For Aase (Peer Gynt’s mother) my own 
mother, with the necessary exaggerations, 
served me as type; even so for Inga, 
King Haakon’s mother (in ‘ The Preten- 
ders’). In ‘Peer Gynt’ I have made 
use of the memories from my own home 
and childhood as a kind of model for my 
description of the lite in the house of the 
rich Jon Gynt.’’ ‘‘ But,’’ he says else- 
where, ‘‘ I never write anything for the 
sole reason that I had found what is called 
a good subject’’; and again: ‘* What I 
have written has its root less in outward 
than in mental experiences.’ Jn a letter 
to his sister we read: ‘‘I look inward 
into myself, there is my battle-field, where 
I now conquer, now suffer defeat; but 
about all these things one cannot write in 
a letter. Don’tattempt conversion. I will 
be true. What is to come, certainly will 
come. Do not think I am lacking in 
the warmth of heart which is required above 
all where true and strong spiritual life is to 
prosper ’’ (1869). 

In a letter to an authoress he says, in 
1870: ‘‘ What really matters is not that 


we will this or that, but that we will what’ 


we must, because we are ourselves and 
nothing else,’’ viz., because we have under- 
stood ‘*‘ what the Master meant us for,’’ 
as we read in ‘‘ Peer Gynt’’; “all the rest 
only leads to falsehood.’’ 

In 1865, when we know his mind was 
taken up with the subjects of ‘‘ Emperor 
and Galilean,’’ ‘‘ Brand’’ and ‘‘ Peer 
Gynt,’’ he wrote from Italy: ‘‘ My only 
reading is the Bible; it is powerful and 
strong.’” 

We will speak a little more in detail 

‘‘ Emperor and Galilean’’ (which 


of 


occupied his mind for nine years be'tore it 
was published in 1873), as the poet himself | 


considers this drama as his principal work. 
While working at it he writes to his pub- 
lisher : ‘‘ Here I express my positive con- 
ception of life, for which my critics have 
been asking so':long’’; and after having 
finished it he says: ‘‘ This work is more 
felicitous in its solution than any of my 
earlier ones.’’ To Edmund Gosse he writes : 
‘* It isa part ofmy own spiritual life which 
I have laid down in this work: What is 
described here I myself have experienced 


under different forms, and the historical 
subject I have chosen is more closely 
connected with the movements of our time 
than one might suppose ‘at the outset.’’ 
And to G. Brandes: ‘‘ Don’t be afraid of 
moralising tendencies; what I look at is 
the characters; the cross purposes, the 
history ; it is not my business to draw out 
the moral—provided that by the ‘ moral * 
you do not mean the philosophy of the 
tale, for, naturally, the philosophy must 
shine forth in the final judgment on the 
contending and the victorious parties.’” 4 

It is well known that Brandes considers 
himself as the model of Julian, and the 
Letters indirectly confirm this supposition: 
In 1870 when, we know, Ibsen was very 
much engrossed by his grand drama, 
he writes to Brandes: ‘“‘ I am frequently 
occupied with you, and have formed an 
image of you both for the present and for the 
future; for though I know little of you 
personally, you are very closely connected 
with the subject that fills my mind, and 
which I am trying to worl out in poetic 
shape.’® In a previous letter to Jonas 
Collin, of 1867, we have read: ‘‘ I must 
confess that the manner and expression 
of Brandes carries uncommon power and 
strength of conviction. ; :» This, ofcourse, 
is not meant to imply anything about my 
personal relation to his standpoint.’* 

That this standpoint caused many 
serious debates when they met, is shown 
in the letters to Brandes himself. On one 
occasion Ibsen writes soothingly: ‘‘ Be- 
lieve me, I do not claim the kind of agree- 
ment which, as a rule, decides whether 
friendly relations are to be keptup.’* And 
later: ‘‘ You are expected with pleasure, 
in spite of different opinions on many 
questions.”’ Thus, notwithstanding all 
personal attachment, we frequently feel 
what separates them: 

Just as Ibsen considers his own calling 
as a charge with which according to his 
‘*unshakable conviction and belief, God 
has entrusted him,’’ he seems to think that 
Brandes has his mission as well, though 
quite a negative one: “* The great One, 
no doubt, had his intentions with you ’” 
—viz., the sameas with Julian of old—the 
sorely needed awakening and purification, 
which always succeeds a violent attack 
on Christianity. And a month later: 
‘“*T am constantly struggling with 
‘Julian’; I feel the strongest desire 
to express myself to you about this piece, 
but I feel I cannot do it without exposing 
myself to being misunderstood.’” From the 
drama itself we see that the post himself 
considers Julian as a tragic character, ‘‘a 
victim on the altar of necessity.’” 

Ibsen does not overstep the limit of 
what his character and conscience allow 
him to do. To a request from his friend 
for contributions to his periodical he replies 
in the affirmative, but he adds; ‘‘ This 
would be no direct support for you and your 
cause; but, dear Brandes, I cannot join 
you on any other terms.’” Indeed there 
came only two contributions from the poet’s 
hand—the poem ‘‘ Far Away ”” and the 
famous *‘ Rhymed Epistle to Brandes ”” 
in 1875, which contains words of serious 
warning from the poet to his friend and to 
the other men of the new time—possibly, 
after all,the ‘‘ voyage ’’ is not so glorious 
as has been anticipated : *‘ Have you not 
felt that something new is coming? not 
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understood the turning of the tide,’’ and 
that here and there a suspicion arises that 
we are sailing with ‘‘ a corpse in the cargo:’’ 
When, in spite of all, atheism pure and 
simple pursued its course more and more 
violently, later years, as we know, brought 
the following works: ‘‘ The Master 
Builder,’’ who places himself beside God ; 
** John Gabriel Borkmann,’’ who claims 
the kingdom, the power and glory; and 
finally, ‘‘ When we Dead awaken,’’ in 
which Rubek places himself on the throne 
of God, and demands worship. All these 
are ‘‘ Julians’’ of our own times—all, like 
him, suffer defeat: The counterfeits have 
their ‘* philosophy ’’ as well as the original. 
But just these dramas are hard to under- 
stand for many, and if we want to see what 
they mean, we must make a clear distinction 
between the standpoints of the poet and 
of his friend: 
HANsINE THAARUP. 
Copenhagen. 


SHORT NOTICES: 


Where Does the Sky Begin, by Washington 
Gladden, is a volume of nineteen sermons by 
this broad-minded American minister. 
(James Clarke & Co., 4s. net.) 

Towards Democracy, by Edward Carpenter. 
A complete edition, including the fourth 
part; “‘ Who shall command the Heart?’’ 
printed on very thin paper, 507 pages, in 
limp binding, makes a very readable and 
handy little volume which disciples will be 
thankful to have and to use in making these 
poems more widely known. (Sonnenschein, 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Working Men's Social Clubs and Educa- 
tional Institutes, by Henry Solly, founder 
and first secretary of the Working Men’s 
Club and Institute Union (1867). A second 
edition, condensed, and supplemented by 
information carrying it forward to the 
present time, by B. J. Hall, secretary of the 
Union. A capital likeness of Mr. Solly is 
included as frontispiece to the volume, and 
besides a reprint of Ta InquirER’s memorial 
notice there are some charming “‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Grandson,’’ contributed by the 
Rev. J. H. Wicksteed, which add greatly to 
the value of the book as a personal memorial. 
To the record, so well completed by Mr. 
Hall, two of Mr. Solly’s sermons are added— 
on ‘‘ Sacrifice ’’ and ‘‘ Almost a Christian.’’ 
(Simpkin, Marshall, 3s. 6d.) 

Travels Round Our Village, by Eleanor G. 
Hayden, author of ‘‘ From a Thatched 
Cottage,’’ ‘‘ Turnpike Travellers,’’ &c., illus- 
trated by L. Leslie Brooke, is one of these 
pleasant books which take one into the 
heart of the country—in this instance into 
Wessex—among quiet scenes and simple 
folk, with plenty of good stories of their 
sayings and doings. Many of Mr. Leslie 
Brooke’s illustrations are admirable—e.g., 
*£ Where the Daffodils grow ’’ (page 80) and 
**The Bridge ’’ (page 46). Several of the 
sketches have appeared before in the Specta- 
tor, Cornhill, or Country Infe. The book ends 
with the quaint sayings of a shepherd, whom 
a physician met as he rode over a wild 
stretch of down; and, hearing that he lived 
in a desolate cottage, far away from anyone 
else, asked how they got medical help in 
time of illness. “‘ Well, sir,’ he replied, 
in all good faith, ‘‘ we dwun’t ha’ no doctor ; 
we just dies a nat’ral death!’* (Constable, 
3s, 6d; net.) 


OBITUARY. 
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ARTHUR HARVIE. 


Your sad announcement of the death of 
Arthur Harvie, and your touching com- 
ments thereon, make me feel that I must 
add a few words myself in appreciation 
of the beloved worker who has so suddenly 
passed from our midst. Some few there 
may be who knew him longer than I did 
and had a more intimate acquaintance 
with his early life; but few if any can 
have known him more closely and inti- 
mately than I during the few bright years 
of his faithful and strenuous ministry, 
and I feel that I must pay homage to him 
now that I shall see his earthly presence 
no more. 

When he could not find entrance into 
our Manchester College on account of his 
health, with undaunted courage he reso- 
lutely set himself to careful and earnest 
study that he might be qualified to 
deliver to others the message which he 
felt that God had given him to deliver. 
His reading was wide and varied, but 
especially on matters affecting the moral 
and spiritual interests of his fellow 
creatures. In all such matters he was 
profoundly interested and enthusiastic. 
When, after the first ’prentice work 
at Devonport which was spoken of last 
week, an opening came in Manchester 
for him to speak that which he believed 
and knew, he promptly availed himself of 
it, and in modest and burning zeal he 
began his work there. Those early days 
were enriched by a devotion which never 
flagged. Already he began to make his 
mark, and the members of his con- 
gregation carry in their hearts a loving 
record of his fidelity and devotion. At 
this time we were looking out. for a 
man who would undertake an arduous 
post in the further North. No one was 
deemed so likely as Arthur Harvie. I 
pressed his name upon my friends, and 
he was cordially invited to go to North- 
umberland. I little knew how arduous 
was the task to which he was invited. 
Difficulties and hindrances that I had not 
anticipated were in the way; but with a 
brave heart and unflagging zeal he faced 
and overcame them all, and, as a result 
of his self-sacrifice, earnest work, and 
deep consecration, he built up the Free 
Church in Gateshead, which will remain 
aS a monument to his memory. He won 
troops of friends outside our borders as 
well as inside. His love of all that was 
humane, kindly, and helpful drew many 
noble natures to him, and he became a 
centre of numberiess activities for the good 
of mankind. Among the best, most 
refined, and religious of the people of the 
North he won friends and admirers, while 
the poor, toiling people of the pits and 
workshops looked up to him with rever- 
ence as a trusted and honoured leader. 
He was always in the front, eager for 
service, the mouthpiece of struggling 
minorities, the advocate of the lowly 
and the oppressed, and the true servant 
of God by giving his life to the service of 
men. He will ever be held in honour 
among the most conspicuous workers 
for good in thenorth of England. Feeling 
that another worker might now, with 
greater success carry on the work at Gates- 


head, he went to the great field of work 


in Northampton. The two years of un- 
tiring labour there have been conspicuous 
in their usefulness, and will be a permanent 
asset in the history of that progressive 
town. He will be greatly missed. Warm 
in his friendship, consecrated in his work, 
reverent in his spirit, he was a high type 
of what a true man should be. After his 
brief life and work, his hallowed toil, - this 
young brave soul has gone home, leaving 
a stimulus for our young men and an 
example for his brethren which willremain 
as one of the imperishable possessions of 
our churches. Many hearts all over 
England will beat with profound sympathy 
for his bereaved widow and children. I 
myself have lost for awhile a valued and 
honoured friend, and I lay this tribute 
of love upon his grave. 
JAMES STREET. 
Shrewsbury. 


THE LATE REV, A. HARVIE, 


KETTERING-ROAD CHurcH, Northamp- 
ton, was filled on Saturday morning, when 
the funeral service of the late minister, 
the Rev. Arthur Harvie, whose sudden 
death we recorded last week, was held. The 
service was conducted by the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, who, in the course of a brief 
address, said : ‘I knew him from a lad; 
I watched his strenuous youth ; I rejoiced 
in his sure progress and access of power: 
With you I hoped that his earthly work 
would long continue, and that many a 
life would still be blessed through him in 
the coming years. A higher Wisdom rules 
to which webow. ‘The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” = : . Though 
his day was brief, it was full; and at 
sunset, though it came soon, he returned 
from broad fields of labour, bearing his 
sheaves with him. He has not lived in 
vain, nor spoken the great words of faith 
and hope and duty for nought. A brave 
soldier of God, he has fought the good 
fight, and won the eternal peace.’” 

Among those present besides the 
mourners and the congregation, were the 
Rev. C. Peach (representing the Vegetarian 
Society) ; the Rev T. Gardner and Mr. 
W. R. Wells (Anti-Vivisection Society) ; 
Mr. T. W. Britten, and Mr. F. W. Pollard 
(Band of Hope Union); Mr. E. H. Coysh, 
and Mr. J. D. Donald (Neweastle-on- 
Tyne); and the following Northampton 
ministers :—Revs. A. Morgan (Baptist), 
G. E. Startup (Wesleyan), T. P. Gilmore, 
C. 8. Larkman, and F. Burnett (Congrega- 
tionalists). The body was taken for cre- 
mation to Leicester, where thé-Rev. J. M: 
Lloyd Thomas conducted a brief service: 
The ashes were interred at Kingsthorpe 
Cemetery, Northampton, on Sunday 
morning, in the presence of a very large 
concourse. The Rev. W. G. Tarrant, who 


officiated, also conducted the subsequent 


services at Kettering-road Church, morn- 


ing and evening, which were numerously © 


attended. In the evening at the close of 
service a resolution expressing the deepest 
sympathy and warm appreciation of their 
late pastor’s work and character was 
passed by silent vote of the congre- 


gation, on the motion of Mr. John Sale, 


secretary of the church: 
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MR, TIMOTHY SMITH OSLER. 

-WE record with sincere regret the death 
of Mr. Osler, of the Limes, Rosslyn Hill, 
Hampstead. which occurred on Saturday 
last. Though he had partly recovered 
from a stroke at the close of last year, it 
was only for a short time. A second 
attack followed, and after many days 
of partial unconsciousness, he passed 
peacefully away on the Ist inst., at the 
ripe old age of 81 years. 

Timothy Smith Osler, son of Mr. Thomas 
Osler by his second wife, Maria, daughter 
of Mr, Timothy Smith, of Birmingham, 
was born at Birmingham, December 6, 1823. 
He was; step-brother of the late Mr. A. 
Follett Osler, F.R.S., and Mr. Clarkson 
Osler. He was educated at Bristol 
College, and afterwards at University 
College, London. At Bristol College he 
was a pupil of Francis W. Newman, who 
was classical tutor there from 1834 to 1840. 
This laid the foundation of the sound 
classical scholarship which distinguished 
his London University career. Matricula- 
ting in 1840, and taking an exhibition in 
Classics, he took his degree of B.A. in 
1842, with the first place in classical 
honours, and subsequently he took his 
LL.B., in 1848, with a scholarship. He 
was called to the Bar and practised, 
having a conveyancing and Chancery 
practice, until 1898. He never lost his 
interest in the University of which he had 
been an alumnus. Throughout the early 
part of the history of the University he 
took an active share in its deliberations 
and its government, first as a member of 
the Graduates’ Committee, ‘which preceded 
the establishment of Convocation in the 
University, then as a member of Convoca- 
tion, and afterwards, from 1859 until the 
time of the recent reconstitution of the 
University, as a member of the Senate. 
He took a deep interest in the education 
‘of women, and was a vigorous advocate 
of their admission to the University. 

In 1865 Mr. Osler was elected a trustee 
of Dr. Williams’s Trust, and for forty 
years has taken an active and diligent 
part in the management of the Trust, of 
which for the last five years he was senior 
trustee. He took a specially active part 
in the deliberations of the trustees at the 
time of the establishment of Dr. Williams’s 
School for Girls at Dolgelley in 1875, and 
again in the preparation of a supple- 
mentary scheme in 1903 for extending the 
limit of age and in other ways improving 
the educational status of the school. He 
was also a governor of the Highgate 
Grammar School. He was for fourteen 
years treasurer of Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 
Hampstead ; and for many years president 
of the Portland British Schools, and, 
after their transference to the School 
Board, president of the Portland Sunday- 
school and Institute, which succeeded to 
the Sunday and evening work of the 
Portland British Schools. 

In addition to the support he gave 
throughout his life to these various 
agencies for the promotion of education 
and religion, especially among the young, 
his own personal literary and _ artistic 
interests never flagged. Among his most 
intimate friends were such men as 
Richard Holt Hutton, William Caldwell 
Roscoe, Walter Bagehot, John Langton 


_) 


In his active interest in the various 
institutions with which he was connected, 
his careful attention to small matters of 
detail, and his prompt discharge of any 
duty he undertook, Mr. Osle: manifested 
to the last the character and tempera- 
ment of a man in the prime of life 
and belonging altogether to the present 
time. It was impossible to think of him 
as old. It was by his polit'cal views and 
a certain charm of old-fashioned courtesy 
of manner, that younger men _ were 
reminded that he belonged of right to an 
older generation. None of the political 
labels of the present day commended 
itself to him. He was a Whig, and, if 
one wants a more definite classification, a 
Palmerstonian Whig. 

Mr. Osler married, first, Henrietta, 
daughter of Robert Roscoe and grand- 
daughter of the celebrated William Roscoe 
of Liverpool, and secondly, Hannah Eliza, 
daughter of the Rev. John James Tayler. 

His children and grandchildren may be 
assured that his name will be held in 
affectionate remembrance by many 
friends, and that there will be widespread 
sympathy with them in their loss. 

The funeral took place on Thursday, 
the services at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 
Hampstead, and at the gave in Kensal 
Green C_metery being conducted by the 
Rev. Henry Gow. 

There was a large concourse of mourners. 
The University of London was represented 
by the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Pye-Smith, the 
Highgate School by Mr. L. Bradly Dyne 
and Mr. E. W. Reeves, the Clerk to the 
Governors, and Dr. Williams’s Trust by 
the Rev. F. H. Jones, secretary, and 
several Trustees. 


F. HJ. 


AN ECHO. 


‘*THE VINEYARD WORKERS, WHO HAVE 
BEEN TAKEN FROM. AMONGST US.’ 


CouLp you but know 
How your brave spirits dwell within the 
homes that here were yours, 
*Twould gladden you to realise how oft in 
work we pause 
And think—’twas here you lived, ’twas 
here you loved, and gave us cause 
To miss you so! 


Could you but know i 
How oft the silence that upon us falls is 
full of you, 
And memories so sad, so sweet, that none 
would break it through, 
Or. change the feeling that you still are 
here, with us who loved 
You, here below. 


Could you but know 
How charges that you left seem precious 
now as rarest gold, 
How words of yours inspire us, as we each 
day unfold, 
Perhaps you still would answer in the 
words Christ spake of old— 
** God willed it so !’’ 
Frorence Lawrorp: 


To CorRESPONDENTS. — Letters, &c.; 
received from J. W.A., G. H. D., HE. HH, 
ee Gy Ena he SONS One Eb Re: 
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____ Sandford, and Thomas Hornblower Gill, | A. S., E. M: W., H. W: 


THE CITY OF GOD. - 
By THE LATE Rev. Argtuur Harvir. } 


On March 26, the Sunday preceding 
his death, the Rev. A. Harvie delivered 
at Kettering-road Church, Northampton, 
a sermon on this subject, from which we 
give the following extracts. They afford 
a memorable illustration of his intensely 
practical gospel. After referring to differ- 
ence between the actual Jerusalem and 
the ideal cherished in Hebrew poetry and 
tradition, he pointed to Augustine’s vision 
of the ‘‘City of God,’’ and that pro- 
phetic dream of a new Jerusalem, in tbe 
midst of which God shall truly “dwell.” 

Men (said the preacher) have waited and 
yearned for that City as though it should 
descend from heaven, or they ascend into 
it; it has been a vision that has enabled 
men to endure hardship and failure, it 
has comforted them when material forces 
seemed too strong, ithasmade them bold 
when the powers of evil were riding over 
the earth. Beautiful vision! City that 
may be born a million years hence, or 
in some other world—golden streets, 
jewelled walls, full of the radiance of 
God, we suspect that the glory glinting 
from thy towers through dazzling bright- 
ness of thy crystal gates has so affected 
some men’s eyes that they have passed 
unnoticed the dirty lanes of their native 
town, while the music of the heavenly 
Zion has for not a few drowned the 
hideous nightly discords of an earthly 
metropolis. 

It is by no means clear which is worse, 
to see a City of God far away in some 
distant past, resting there as type of 
another and a greater that shall one day 
be established, or to have no vision at all, 
to keep the two terms “ City ” and ‘‘God”’ 
separated by the distance between life 
and death, right and wrong; to believe 
that earth contains no holy place of the 
tabernacles of the Most High, and to 
imagine it folly to point to any town and 
say, “God is in the midst of her.’® The 
heart of the most prosaic leaps at the 
ideals, fast being turned into fact, 
of those who would solve some of our 
problems by founding model cities, model 
in their provision for physical welfare, 
golden because they afford to every 
dweller due share of light and sky and 
earth, Bournville and Port Sunlight, the 
Garden City, and various communities 
in America and on the Continent 
are New Jerusalems indeed, a thousand 
times more worthy our hymns than 
are the memories of the bloodstained 
stronghold of the Jebusites, better 
subjects of prayer and thanksgiving than 
any Zion of the next world, where there 
are no lungs to be diseased by foul air, 
or eyes to be starved for lack of beauty. 
The drawing of fresh political boundaries 
upon the maps of Kurope and Asia are 
probably events fraught with less con- 
sequence to mankind than the commence- 
ment of some of the enterprises to restore 
to men and women natural and whole- 
some surroundings. Whether the words 
of the Psalmist, “A river the streams 
whereof make glad the City of God, 
God is in the midst of her,’’ can be 
applied to ancient Jerusalem depends 
largely upon our historical knowledge and 
our enthusiasm for Judaism: Whether 
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we can apply them to the model towns 
already mentioned depends upon our 
prophetic insight; whether or not 
we can and do apply them to 
Northampton or the town in which we 
live depends entirely upon the amount of 
religion we poss:ss and whether our God 
is a God of the dead or of the living. If 
this is not the city of God, then there is 
no town that answers to that description ; 
if we cannot say of this place ‘‘ God is in 
the midst of her,’* then the earth has 
become a tomb, and we are but moulder- 
ing to decay. Because men foolishly have 
shut out loveliness from many of their 
dwelling places, because they have made 
nature an exile, and devised ‘streets and 
houses which are hideous with an ugliness 
unknown in the earth elsewhere, the cay- 
ing “God mad> th country, but man 
made the town ’’ has taken ho!d as though 
it were a veritabl» word of Scripture. It 
is full of untruth, and eve'y day we can 
demonstrate its inherent falseness.. There 
is nothing divine about most of our dweil- 
ing places, it is true; some of them 
are not only inartistic, unnatural, but 
cursed with the spirit of pretence, ridden 
through with artificiality, andso degrading 
to all true life and true religion; but 
the supreme ugliness of towns is here and 
there reheved; our gardens front and 
back express our faith, and God speaks 
to us from many a bush in a suburban 
shrubbery as well as on the mountain side. 
Our streets are redeemed from their un- 
gracious monotony by trees whose glorious 
nonconformity makes ridicule of our brick 
boxes with their hard, unalterable lines. 
Public buildings are part of town life, 
and, if they are really noble and worthy, 
testify the presence of God. Diguity— 
man’s effors after the quiet strength he 
feels pressing ever close upon him—is 
manifested in some, grace and beauty in 
others: the stone bursts into flower, the 
aspiring minaret seeks the secret of the 
skies; these features of freedom, symbols 
of aims not wholly material, speak to 
all who have ears to hear of Him who 
trains the lark and builds the rose. Pro- 
‘vision for the recreation of those who 
cannot seek the remoter fields is amply 
made. To see the joy of the children 
as they come in contact with the life 
of the fields in even that curtailed form 
which our parks and oper spaces allow, to 
reflect that this is possible only by the 
combined sacrifices of the community, 
to know that there are many who do 
not grudge rates. levied for the provision 
of physical and educational advantages 
of the whole community, but especially 
of the poorer classes, is to know that the 
spirit ot self-sacrifice dwells in the town, to 
realise that ‘‘God is in the midst of 
her.’ Mere externals are the least. 
Beauty there may be to some small 
extent, provision for those unable to 
purchase many of life’s advantages may 
be generously made, the town may have 
historic associations which still inspire 
and make her citizens noble despite the 
dulness of their days, but these are not 
sufficient. It is the people who make 
the town, and it is because of them we 
say ‘“ God is in the midst of her.” There 
can be, there ought to be, something 
divine about each one of us as simple 
citizens; voters, ratepayers; Soon we 
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shall be able, perhaps, to delight in 
our relations as employers and em- 
ployed, shopkeeper and customer, but 
beyond all these remains the simple 
individual life with its ever-mu‘tiplying 
influences. The town may be your place 
of business, but first of all it is the place 
of your friends. Poor are you, indeed, 
if there are not for you sacred houses 
here, shrines, abodes of peace, and 
temples of love and joy. There is no 
poetry in your soul if there be not some 
path holy to you because of steps that 
have trod thereon. Oh, the good men and 
good women of this place, the teachers, 
the friends, the public men of the present as 
well as the past! At the call of need how 
many charitable deeds are shown! Souad 
the alarm, and how many there are ready 
to fight for social justice, for liberty of 
opinion, for purity of government, for 
wholesomeness of civic life! We may 
differ in our various means, but there is. 
mauy a ‘‘ ten righteous”? whocan and will 
and do save this city. Consider for a 
moment the organised and the unorganised 
religious work going on from morning to 
night, and some of it all night, in- 
spired solely of God and love of man. 


Has anyone calculated the voluntary rate. 


the citizens are paying in oider to main- 
tain ministers and churches, missions, 
and asylums, charities and reform move- 
ments ? 
us, where would all these 
Could we look each other in the face 
morning by morning if we cared nought 
else than that our streets be properly 


swept and our factories allowed to keep, 


running? The miracles of order, fore- 
thought, and contrivance which a beehive 
exhibits constrains us to say even of such 
acommunity “God is in the midst of 
her.’ How much more, then, of such a 
town as this, where to industry is added 
ove, to orderliness is added reverence, to 
strength 13s added somewhat of grace, to all 
isadded religion. Shallit not be said, “It 
is the city of God ?’’ The realisation of 
the divine presence here in our ecom- 
munity will make that very gladness. for 
which so many long. It is the absence of 
that conviction from some hearts that turns 
the town into a place for getting a, living, 
and makes of the community not a 
fellowship but a horde. To feel that in 
every street there is a vivid manifestation 
of God, and then to mass together as best 
we are able the whole utterance that the 
town sets forth, all the nobility, the un- 
selfishness, the beauty, the truth, the 
purity, the holiness, the love, is to make 
us rejoice in an enduring safeguarding 
presence, a river whose arms encircling 
the place make glad the city of God. 
We will not hide from ourselves the 
thought of whatever wickedness and false- 


ness is contained within our boundaries, | 


we suall be bolder to help remove it 
when we look upon it as a pollution not 
to be endured where so many holy places 
abound. This is not a-great town, as the 
metropolis and the large mercantile 
centres are considered, but it may be 
great in the best sense. 


“Where the city of the faithfullest 
friends stands, 


Where the city of the cleanliness of the 
sexes stands, 
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If God were not in the midst of 
things be ?% 
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Where the city of the healthiest fathers 
stands, 
Where the city of the best-bodied mothers 
stands, 
There the great city stands.” 

A great city is that which has the 
greatest men and women; if it be a few 
ragged huts it is stll the greatest city in — 
the whole world. ‘God is in the midst 
of her, she shall never be moved.’” 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 
Taz annual meting of the Manchester 
Domestic Mission was held on Wednes- 


‘day, March 22nd, 1905, in the Lord 


Mayor’s parlour, Town Hall, Manchester. 
In the unavoidable absence of the Lord. 
Mayor, the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal took the 
chair. The annual report presented was 
the seventy-first in the history ofthe Mission. 
It is an extremely interesting publication, 
and it isarecord of an astonisaing amount 
of good work done amongst the poor. The 
Mission is one of the oldest of the Man- 
chester societies whose purpose it is to 
brighten and uplift the lives ofthe poorest 
citizens: The Committee feel that, in 
view of the many agencies of a religious 
and social character that now call upon 
the public for support and service, there 
isa real danger that our older Society 
may suffer in the press of competing 
claims. It endeavours to accomplish a 
kind of work that arouses no sectarian 
antipathies, and that is calculated to 
stir up all those deeper sympathies that 


join men together in a common brother- 


hood. The report:draws special attention 
to an appeal for £3,500, urgently required 
for extension of premises at Willert- 
street and Renshaw-street, to liquidate a 
debt of £350 on income and expenditure 
account, and to secure the society 
against the recurrence of such a deficit 
for the next few years. Asmaller scheme 
of class-room extension has already been 
proceeded with at Renshaw-street to meet 
pressing needs. This was made possible 
by the generosity of an anonymous donor, 
since deceased, but the response of the 
general public has thus far been im- 
adequate. The fact i:, this Mission 
demands, and is entitled to, a much more 
liberal and generous financial assistance 
than is at present accorded to it. One 
would think it should be a source of real 
humiliation to realise that such an organis- - 
ation, though exercising the strictest 
economy, cannot meet its year’s expendi- 
ture by £158, nor raise the small sum of 
£3,500 (£1,500 of which has already been 
subscribed anonymously) for extensions 
which the splendid growth of its work 
and responsibility absolutely demand, The 
report records with deep regret the 
deaths of several of its old and much- 
respected subscribers; but it makes 
special mention, of the late Mrs: James 
Worthington, and of the grievous loss — 
which the society has sustained by her 
death. ‘‘Mrs. Worthington’s interest 
in the work of the Missions extended over 
many years, and was unebated to the end. 
As long as she was able she took a per- 
sonal share in their operations, and year 
by year she welcomed the Mission workers 
and Sunday scholars to. Sale Lodge. 
out her steady support and genero 
—help frequently renewe 
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purposes, and repeated within a short 
time of her death—the work of the Mis- 
sions could not have been maintained and 
extended, and their premises enlarged, as 
they have been. The committee are 
thankiul for the ticasured memories 
which Mrs. Worthington’s life and Chris- 
tian example leave with them.” 

The missionaries’ reports are inspiring 
reading, and they indicate a very remark- 
able amount and variety of work done. 
Toe Sunday-school at Willert-street num- 
bers 600 scholors; and more are anxious 
to join, but at present there is not suf- 
ficient room. From one year’s end to 
another. something is being organised for 
the benefit cf tired mothers or starving 
families or sick children or for the re- 
clamation of the vicious and sinful. 
What is said of one Mission may also 
be said generally of the other. The 
needs of each locality are somewhat 
different in detail, and so necessarily is 
the work; but both Missions aie as busy 
as hives, and their usefulacss is only 
limited by the inadequacy of the support 
rendered. 

A resolution adopting the report and 
sympathising with the missionaries in 
their work, was moved by the Rey. Dr. 
James Drummond, who said he did not 
speak as an expert, but asa friendly out- 
sider and onlooker, to encourage those 
actually engaged in the work. He con- 
gratulated the societyon the growth of 
its work: He referred to the original 
idea of mission work, that of home visita- 
tion, which naturally a missionary could 
say little about in his report. The work 
of ministering to the spiritual needs of 
others in the home was fundamental in 
the Jabours of the missionary. A great 
variety of social and religious work had 
grown out of early beginnings, and it 
needed much encouragement and help. 
The influence of one cultured man or 
woman was of untold importance, espesi- 
ally in preventive work amongst the 
young. The missionaries see irem personal 
observation how the poor live, whose sad 
condition was fortunately attracting 
increasing attention, The missionaries 
were preparing the way, without which 
change in material conditions would be 
abortive. 

Mr. Ricwarp Rosrnson seconded. 


The Rev. J. W. Bisuop, in responding, 
referred to the work carried on in the 
crowded Mission rooms, both educational 
and preventive work. His activity had 
been much increased during the winter by 
the pressure of the unemployed question 
and consequent poverty. He had, as 
usual, done a great deal of visiting, which 
had been rendered very exacting by the 
unusual amount of poverty and sickness, 

‘The Rev. A. W. Timmis also responded, 
and said that though they hoped for the 
day when there would be no more poverty, 
his work was meantime to help the poor 
to live as well as possible in their present 
conditions. 

The committee and officers were 
appointed on the motion of Mr; T. 
’ Wortsineton, seconded by the Rev. 
A. L. Smrrg; and a resolution of thanks 
to the Lord Mayor and others was moved 
v. Danpy AGaTE, and seconded 
P. H. Lerten; Bek 
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You have heard that among the Roman 
Catholics there are men and women called 
monks and nuns, who go apart and live 
in monasteries and convents, thinking 
that so they can best live a religious life, 
and be free from temptations which they 
find in the world outside ; and there they 
gives themselves up to prayer and fasting, 
visiting the poor and sick outside, teaching 
children, and other good works. They 
want above all things to be ike Jesus ; but 
they forget that Jesus did not shut himself 
up, but lived amongst his fellow men and 
women, and faced all the trials and temp- 
tations which are around us in the outside 
world. Amongst these monks were some 
who thought continually of all that Jesus 
sufiered in his last days, and in the terrible 
time when he was crucified, of his hands 
and feet pierced with the nails, and of the 
spear wound given him by a cruel soldier as 
he hung upon the cross; and some of them 
thought that if they prayed earnestly 
enough to be made like Jesus, they might 
get the very same marks on thew hands and 
feet and side which Jesus had on_ his, 
from the death to which he was put, out 
of pure sympathy with Jesus. 

There was a monk named Bernard, 
who was so holy and good that he was 
aiterwards called Saint Bernard. He 
prayed again and again that he might 
receive these marks in his hands and feet 
and side, and so be very like Jesus, But 
his prayer had never been answered; and 
one day, after praying again for what he so 
longed for, he hadavision. tfe thought he 
saw Jesus, and that Jesus told him that this 
great wish of his could not be granted, 
and that these marks would not be given 
to him; but that when the body of Jesus 
was taken down from the cross there was 
found one wound which had been forgotten, 
a bruise on the shoulder, which came 
from carrying his cross. And in the vision 
Jesus told Bernard that he might gain that 
wound ; but not by only praying for it, 
but by taking up and bearing his own 
eross every day. 

To be crucified was, amongst the Jews, the 


/ most shameful death to which a criminal 


could be put, and as ifin mockery of their 
shame and misery they were often obliged 


‘to carry their own cross to the place of 


death. As Jesus went to his death he was 
made to carry his own cross, and it was thus 
that in the story of St. Bernard he is sup- 
posed to have got the bruise on his shoulder. 
In that story Jesus is made to tell Bernard 
that he might get that bruise also, but only 
by carrying his own cross—not by thinking 
of that of Jesus. 

What does the story mean? Was 
Bernard to have a cross to carry, and to 
carry it daily, as Jesus said ? 

In the gospel story Jesus said to his 
disciples the same thing. ‘‘ Ii any man 
will come after me, let him deny hinself, 
and take up his cross, and follow me.’” 

What did-he mean? for surely every 
man does not have a cross to bear? The 
answer is partly found in those other 
words of Jesus, ‘‘ let him deny himsel}.’’ 

To deny yourself is to give up something 
you wish for the sake of something else 
which is right or kind, or better in some 
way than what you like: A poor man 
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when he has earned some money, after 
being out of work, would like to go into 
the country for a sight of the trees and sky; 
or he would like a new suit of clothes instead 
of his rags ; but he has to deny himself, be- 
cause the children must go to school, 
and must have boots and clothes bought to 
make them tidy, first. So he denies him- 
self daily, and it is a sorrow to him to be so 
poor; but he is a sober, honest man, and 
it is his misfortune and not his fault, 
so he bears his trouble bravely ; and that 
is his cross that he bears daily. He tries 
to be merry and cheerful when he goes 
home, though he is tired and ragged, 
and there is not much for supper; and 
before he goes to bed he puts his old coat 
over the children, as they have not many 
blankets. And the children are happy and 
merry because they have kind parents, and 
they do not know the burden which their 
parents bear—the cross of their painful 
poverty. 

When the martyrs steadfastly walked 
to the fire that was to burn them, because 
they would not be untrue to their religion 
and their God, they took up and bore their 
heavy cross gladly. 

But many smaller troubles than these 
come to all of us, and they are all of them 
‘* crosses ’? to be borne ; and though some 
of them may leave us bruised and hurt, 
still God gives us strength to bear them: 

In the story of the ‘‘ Crofton Boys’’* the 
great longing of the active little boy Hugh 
was to be a soldier. But at school an acci- 
dent happened to him, one snowy day the 
boys wanted him to gather snow to make a 
snow man, but he was very busy working at 
something in the house, and to get out of the 
boy’s way he got on to the playground wall. 
The boys pulled him down, and in doing 
so down came a heavy stone, which fell on 
Hugh’s foot, and he was so injured that he 
had to lose his foot. When he heard this he 
was very good, and determined to be brave ; 
it was very terrible to him, but he knew it 
was quite as terrible to his mother, who held 
his hand whilst it was being done. He did 
not cry out or make any noise, though he was 
quite a little boy, and though the pain was 
terrible ; he only squeezed his mother’s hand 
very tight, and asked her once if she thought 
God would be angry with him for crying a 
little. Afterwards he had to lie still for a 
long while till he got well; and one day his 
mother found him crymg. Poor Hugh found 
that he had a cross to bear, and a very heavy 
one; for he could never be a soldier now ! 
But he was a brave little boy, and after a 
talk with his mother he faced his trouble 
bravely ; he did not fret and worry everyone ; 
he learned to run about fast on his crutches, 
and did his best, though he was always lame 
and could never be a soldier. 

Children, could you bear cheerfully such 
crosses? Could you deny yourselves grumb- 
ling, and troubling others with your trouble ? 

Yes, if you loved God enough to wish to 
follow Jesus and be like him, you would have 
strength to take up your cross daily and follow 
him. Some of the people whose lot seems to 
us the saddest, are amongst the brightest 
and most delightful that we know ; because 
they have accepted their lot, as given them by 
God, and are too unselfish to mar others’ 
happiness with their trouble. I can tell you 
some more stories about this another time. 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU: 


* By Harriet Martineau, 
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A WORD FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


In the few and simple, but impressive 
remarks offered to the Council of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
last week by the President (the Right 
Hon. Witut1aM Kenrick), he drew atten- 
tion to a serious defect that is apt to 
creep in among the habits of Unitarians. 
Devoted as they often are to public work, 
there is a disposition at times to neglect 
public worship. The PresipEent honestly 
confessed that in the course of his busy, 
and, we may add, his widely beneficial, 
life, he had sometimes been led to think 
of his public duties as taking the first 
place. But experience has led him to a 
conclusion which deserves to be empha- 
sised: However earnest men may be in 
the service of the community, however 
deeply engrossed in the problems of 
practical life, ‘fit would be better for 
themselves and their work,’’ said the 
PRESIDENT, if they maintained the habit 
of worship. We would fain trust that a 
word so gravely spoken will be laid to 
heart. 

There are, we are glad to know, many 
men and women in our Unitarian circle 
who do take a full share of public duty. 
Their labours cover a wide field, ranging 
from the organisation of the lowlier bene- 
volent agencies to the highest offices of 
the State. Now, it is the tritest of com- 
monplaces among us to say that these 
works do not stand apart from religion, 
but in them our religion finds embodiment. 
The thing to be guarded against is absorp- 
tion in them to such a degree that we 
miss their highest purposes. Just as the 
artist stands back a pace or two in order 
the better to judge of his painting, so the 
social and political worker does well when 
leaving his work awhile he withdraws into 
the serener atmosphere, the clearer light, 
and nourishes his high purpose in the sanc- 
tuary: Such, at least, is the deliberate 
judgment of that ie counsellor whose 
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words we have quoted: Can we doubt 
that he is right ? 

We may profitably contemplate the 
nation’s spiritual ‘“budget’’ at this 
moment when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is about to tell us the state 
of the national finances. He, it is true, 
can set down his total in plain figures, 
while we in our inquiry can only judge 
broadly as we survey the national life. 
Nevertheless, we may reasonably and use- 
fully estimate the position by asking a 
few questions: Are we as a nation in- 
creasing or diminishing our stock of great 
and generous ideas? Is our Press a 
true representation of the sentiments 
cherished ,by our people? Do our poli- 
ticians summon us to noble or ignoble 
aims? Is commerce lightened by honesty 
of method, and industry dignified by 
mutual care and service ? The machinery 
of charity runs on, but are we conscious 
of a steady current of philanthropic feel- 
ing that neither languishes nor indulges 
in spasms and extremes? Our answers 
to such questions are dependent no 
doubt on our experience, but limited at 
the best ; and we must beware of undue 
depression fully as much as of undue 
elation and confidence. But, speaking 
soberly, and remembering the course of 
things during the last ten years, it must 
be admitted that a tone is too often 
missing that we should wish to hear. It 
may be that “offences must come,’’ 
The millennium is not to-morrow nor the 
day after. But the worst woe has.come 
if we cease to long, even with passion, for 
dawn of the better day. For our part, 
we believe that the fires of that noble 
passion are as real in the bosom of the 
nation as ever. The tricks of shifty 
politicians, the stratagems of unscrupulous 
financiers, and the  prostitutions of 
journalism, do not represent the deeper 
life of the people. They are there because 
that deeper life has not manifested itself 
as it should: When the host of public 
workers, who in their hearts are ashamed 
of much that they have to wink at, take 
courage and speak out as they ought to 
do, signs of improvement will speedily 
arise. And the courage that they need 
can nowhere be so truly fostered as in 
the sought and felt presence of that 
Eternal Ong in whom alone is might, and 
that the might of Righteousness. “ Better 
for themselves and their work ”—aye, 
better for every man and his work, be it 
public or private, to purge the vision by 
the light of thot presence, to discern the 
true values of things, to learn what is 
worth living for, and to drink in of the 
purer inspiration. 

The busy man may say his minister 
does not help much in these directions. 
But again, if he helped the minister more 


the minister might better help him. 
“Whoso is wise will consider these 
things.”* ate 
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ON THE WINGS OF DELIGHT; 
THRoUGH TyrRot To ITALY. 


THESE are the notes of an Editor broken 
loose. There was one who spoke the 
magic word Italy, and every obstacle was 
cleared away. She, our dear Lady Boun- 
tiful, the fairy godmother who is giving us 
these four weeks and more of a great 
delight, had gone before us, by way of 
some of the beautiful old cities of South 
Germany, and most of our party travelled 
straight through to Munich and found her 
waiting for us there. By Dover and 
Ostend, and then a through carriage for 
Munich, with half an hour of sunshine at 
Cologne for a glimpse of the Cathedral, 
‘and after the journey up the Rhine, a 
most fascinating stage from Aschaffenburg 
to Wiirzburg, through the richly-wooded 
hill country of the Spessart, and along 
the valley of the Main,—so we came, 
leaving Charing Cross on Monday even'ng, 
March 20, and being in Munich at 11.20 
the following evening. 

Two days in Munich, with its rich art 
treasures, waS a welcome preparation for 
what we were to find in Italy: Among 
the pictures in the Old Pinakothek it was 
good to see the strong and earnest piety 
and the noble power of the German, Dutch, 
and Flemish masters,—the fascinating 
picture of ‘St. Luke painting a portrait 
of the Virgin,” by Rogier van der Weyden, 
a number of Holbeins and Diirers, and 
many others, and then to pass into the 
Italian rooms, so full of sunshine and 
exquisite beauty, to Perugino’s “ Virgin 
appearing to St. Bernard,’’ Raphael’s 
“Holy Family ” (of the Caniziani family), 
Francia’s “‘ Madonnain a Bower of Roses,” 
and the like: 

‘Then a wonderful journey, by Inns- 
bruck, up the Brenner Pass, into the 
snow still lying on the track, and down to 
Botzen, all the way among the great 
hills, with the astonishing crags of the 
Dolomites, and the upper slopes all 
glistening in the snow. From Botzen 
next day down to Riva, through Trent, 
Mori, and Arco, brought us to the head 
of Lake Garda. There one felt almost 
in Italy among the palms and olives, and 
on Sunday morning, March 26, three of 
us looked down from the terrace by the 
ruined old watch-tower, which dominates 
the little town, and marvelled that the 
broad expanse of the lake could have 
such colours, with the great snow-clad 
sentinels standing round. That after- 
noon we went by the little steamer down 
the whole length of the lake, some 
thirty-four miles, with various calls at. 
picturesque stations on the way, one of 


the last, after Salo, being at Sirmione 


(the Sirmio of Catullus), and at Desen- 
zano some of us for the first time set 
foot on Italian soil. That was an ideal 
way by which to enter Italy, and in the 
evening light the quiet lake, with its dis- 
tant hills to the north, was transfigured 
in an exquisite beauty ‘beyond the power 
of words to describe. That night we slept 
in Verona: 

We were bound for Venice, but first 
were to see Asolo, Browning’s Asolo, on— 
the way. Monday. morning we were out 
betimes, rejoicing in the clear sunshine, 


as we saw the great sights of Verona, — 


the picturesque market square, once ble 
ancient forum of the city, and the no! 
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tower of the Municipio, the other build- 
ings and piazzas, sacred to the memory 
of the Scaligers and of Dante’s exile, 
the tombs of the Scaligers by the little 
church of Santa Maria Antica, San Zeno 
Maggiore, “ the finest Romanesque build- 
ing in North Italy,’’ with its great 
treasure, Mantegna’s picture of the 
Madonna and saints on the wall behind 
the high altar, the Amphitheatre, built 
in the time of Diocletian, about 290 a.p., 
so perfectly preserved, from the upper 
walls of which one overlooked the whole 
city, the statue of Paul Veronese and 
the fine Gothic church of Sant’ Anastasia. 
Then it’ was time to make for the station 
and our mid-day train for Castelfranco 
Veneto, which we reached early enough 
to see the beautiful Madonna of Giorgione 
in the cathedral, and thoroughly to enjoy 
the quaintuess of the little town, within 
its four-square walls, and the broader 
roads beyond the moat, with one primi- 
tive, curious old inn, and the statue of 
the young Giorgione, who was a native of 
the place. 

Tuesday, Ma:ch 28, was a great day 
for us. At eight o’clock, when our two 
carriages rumbled out from the courtyard 
of the inn, the broad road was already 
crowded with country people come in for 
the market, and we met many more on 
the way. The morning was somewhat 
overcast, and for a long drive it was 
pleasanter so, and less fatiguing, than in 
the glare of brilliant sunshine on the 
roads. From Castelfranco to Asolo our 
way was due north, and all the way the 
distant -Alps were in front of us, their 
snows lighted by the morning sun, while 
the clouds overshadowed us. The road, 
for the most part, was perfectly straight, 
through the well-cultivated plain, with 
broad fields of rice or ma‘ze or other 
things, and often rows of mulberry trees, 
and the vines trained in between. The 
roadside avenue seemed to be sometimes 
mulberry, sometimes willow, but there 
was as yet little sign of leaf upon the 
trees: In less than half an hour from 
Castelfranco we had our first glimpse of 
Asolo in the distance, the ruined castle 
of Catharine Cornaro, the widow of a 
fifteenth century king of Cyprus and 
Jerusalem, crowning its hill. Ten minutes 
later we drove through Riesi, the birth- 
place (on June 2, 1835) of Giuseppe 
Sarto, formerly Patriarch of Venice, now 
the Pope, Pius X. A tablet on the little 
two-storied house records the fact, and 
close by, on the same side of the road, is 
a somewhat larger house, an inn, which 
is kept by the Pope’s sister, at the sign 
of ‘The Two Swords.’’ The pleasant- 
looking old lady stood at the door as we 
drew up for a moment in front of the 
other house, but disappeared when she 
noticed that we were talking of her and 
her brother. 

At nine o’clock we reached San Vito 
di Asolo, some four miles distant from 
the object of our pilgrimage, and 
from this point the road grew more 
and more charming. The banks were 
often bright with primroses, and we 
seemed, for the moment, in the midst of 
an English spring. There were endless 
violets on theroadside, between the trees ; 
and then among the flowers one of our 
party, who had been in Rome; noticed 
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blue as well as our familiar white wood 


anemones, and abundance of blue 
hepatica. 
Now we saw Asolo itself, drawing 


nearer and nearer, not only the ruined 
castle, but the white campanile of. the 
church, with its cupola, another more mas- 
sive tower, and the picturesque grouping of 
of its houses, in the hollow and crowning 
the lower hill, and stretching along the 
southern slopes. The northern side of the 
town we had not time to see. Soon we 
were so near that the distant Alps, which 
so beautifully dominate the lower range 
of hills on which Asolo is perched, had 
disappeared, and we looked up at the 
little town, with the loftier height of its 
castle on the right, and the green 
meadows sloping down to the plains 
below. In the trees and gardens and 
hedgerows we could see how perfectly 
lovely it would be when spring was 
more fully come, and as we. climbed 
the hill we thought of Pippa and her 
innocent delight, and all the memovies of 
Browning that cluster round the place. For 
the last steep climb the men of the party 
walked, while the carriages took a somewhat 
longer road of easier incline, and then we 
entered the quaint little town, and looked 
for someone to direct us to Browning’s 
house. At first there was a little confu- 
sion, because there are two houses in 
Asolo, one called on a picture postcard 
the “Torricella Browning,” the house 
which the poet built for his son, the 
other Mrs. Bronson’s house, where he him- 
self so often stayed—the Mrs. Bronson to 
whom his last book, ‘“ Asolando,’’ is 
dedicated. This was the house we really 
wished to see, and at last we found it, 
and found that we had passed the door 
as we came up into the town. 

Miss Bronson was away, but by great 
good fortune we found that the servants 
in charge had been long there—the man 
had often waited upon Browning—and 
they were very good in showing us what 
we wished to see. Quite apart from the 
warm friendship which drew him to that 
house one can quite understand how 
Browning loved the place. On more than 
one side there is a glorious view over the 
broad plain to the south, and on the 
north-west over the low hills of Asolo to 
the great range of the Alps. We were privi- 
leged to stand upon the balcony, looking 
down across the garden to the distant view, 
and on another side to look across to the 
hillside opposite, and the old tower, whick 
took the poet’s fancy, so that he bought 
it atid built the house there for his son. 
We saw the rooms, with familiar pictures 
on the walls, and the table at which 
Browning used to write, and the room in 
which he slept. Our time in Asolo was 
all too short, but it is a golden memory 
that we have been there. 

A drive of an hour and forty minutes 
had brought us from Castelfranco to Asolo. 
Thence to Cornuto, by a road_ skirting 
the hills, eastward, in something over an 
hour, brought us'to the railway again, to 
the station just beyond Montebelluna, 
and so we travelled southward through 
Treviso to Venice. 

But what can one write of Venice ? 
We arrived early in the afternoon, and 
the mere passage from the station by 
gondola to our hotel on the Grand Canal, 


looking across to the church of 8S. Maria 
della Salute, for those who came to Venice 
for the first time, was like the entrance 
into an enchanted world. You should 
have seen Giovanni, the stalwart gondolier, 
on the steps by the station and his de- 
lighted greeting of our Lady Bountiful, 
for she was here last year as well, and he 
served her then. He and his mate are 
the finest men we have yet seen among 
the gondoliers, and he doffed his hat and 
kissed her hand with the unaffected grace 
of a true-hearted gentleman: 

Later in the afternoon we were 
again in the gondola, and saw 
splendid front of the Palace of the 
Doges, and then passing under the 
Bridge of Sighs came by devious ways 
past the noble equestrian statue of 
Colleoni, out into the open Lagoon, and 
then round to the north and back into 
the Grand Canal, under the Bridge of 
the Rialto, home. The delicious motion 
of the gondola, the passage through the 
streets, which are waterways, without 
noise and without dust, the wonderful 
skill and grace of the men, the fascination 
of the beautiful buildings, all these were 
much, and more than enough for our long 
dream of delight, yet best of all perhaps 
was the marvellous light over the great 
expanse of the waters in the Lagoon, 
with here and there a bright coloured 
sail, and far away to the north the long 
line of the snowy Alps. This we saw even 
more perfectly on the following morning, 
when the gondola took us to Torcello, 
the island some miles away, where the 
earliest settlement is said to have been 
made, out of which Venice grew, and 
where two old churches still remain, 
monuments of very early Christian art. 
But even on that first day of our coming 
to Venice the cup of our happiness was 
not yet full, for on landing for the second 
time we walked out from the back of our 
hotel, to the Piazza of St. Mark, and had, 
our first sight of the splendid front of 
San Marco just as the evening sun was 
lighting up its pinnacles, and the rich 
colours of the mosaics in the upper arches, 
which no picture can reproduce. We 
saw it again after dark, against a clear 
sky, and every visit deepens the impres- 
sion, Weare here in Venice until Monday, 
April 3, and are then to go on to Florence 
for a week. 

Venice, March 30. 


out 
the 


Wuart then do we mean, when we pray 
for forgiveness? Do weask for an escape 
from the proper penalties of sin? Having 
sown the mortal poison, do we hope to 
gather the immortal fruit? Is this the 
meaning of the cry of Christendom for 
‘‘Salvation’?? No! for this would be 
only the shriek of terrified selfishness ; and 
would be no expression of the true 
sorrow for sin. The first prayer of the 
genuine penitent is, not for deliverance 
from his load, but for strength to bear it 
all: his first fear is lest it should be too 
light or slip away, and leave the balances 
of righteousness unadjusted and in dis- 
order: and did the mercy of others shield 
and spare him, all the more would heseek 
the expiation of sorrow and denial within 
himself.—James Martineau. 
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THE MARTINEAU CENTENARY. 


Dr. MarrinEAu’s RELATION TO IDEALIST 
THEORIES OF Hruics AND RELIGION. 


TI. 


Dr. Joun Warson’s admirable appre- 
ciation of James Martineau in the Hzb- 
bert Journal for January, 1903, thus accu- 
rately indicates Dr. Martineaw’s chief 
service to ethical and religious thought :-- 
‘* Hveryone who is interested in religion 
‘* and morals must be thankful that, as 
« between the two schools of Hegel and 
** Totze, Martineau for more than half a 
‘ century was the antagonist of necessity, 
‘and in our country ‘the most powerful] 
* defender of personality. And he was 
* profoundly sunrinue’ that morals. and 
‘* religion were both aifected by the issue, 
*« since the ethics of necessity can only 

‘ tell us ‘what has been; what is, and 
‘‘ what probably will be,’ but the ethics 
“* of frec-will ‘what ought to be,’ and that 
‘‘ moral freedom is the condition of the 
‘* highest and deepest spiritual communion 
‘between God and the soul.’’’ Dr. 
Watson here represents, we believe, the 
present dominant opinion in the Christian 
world ; for the days of Calvinism are pass- 
ing away ; and a firm belief in man’s pos- 
session of true freedom of moral choice 
characterises almost everywhere the pulpit 
utterances of the present day. 

But while Dr. Martineau’s writings, 
and especially his elaborate and power- 
ful defence of the freedom of the 
will, are working mightily for good in 
the sphere of religious thought, it is 
evident that a very different conception 
of' ‘* moral freedom ’’ has been, and still is 
toa great extent prevalent in most of our 
British universities. In the view ofthe Abso- 
lute Idealists, or Hegelians, itis not possi- 
ble or conceivable that any phenomena, 
physical or psychical, should have been in 
the slightest degree different from what they 
have been ; every feature in the history 
of the homen race, and in the moral 
character of mdividuals, has been, and 
is, wholly inevitable. Now Spinoza also 
arrived at the conviction that none.of our 
moral decisions are attended by true free- 
dom of choice between possible alterna- 
tives; but the remarkable difference 
between the earlier Pantheist and the 
recent Hegelian Pantheist is that while 
the former consistently maintains that 
since man has no power of free choice, all 
such sentiments as repentance and remorse 
are entirely irrational and. unjustifiable, 
the latter while admitting that none of 
our so-called sins could have been left 
undone, nevertheless contends that we 
are reasonably required to feel ‘* shame 
and remorse ’’* for the commission of 
them. This association of the sentiment of 
self-condemnation with an entirely deter- 
ministic view of human conduct appeared 
to Dr. Martineau as it did to Coleridge, 
to be a mere verbal conjunction of essen- 
tially incompatible ideas. To him it 
seemed self-evident that when the 
power of free choice between alternatives 
vanishes all real moral responsibility 
vanishes with it; and it was his firm con- 
viction that if it were possible, which he 
greatly doubted, for Hegelian views on 


*Green’s “ Prolegomena to Hthics,” p, 113, 


man’s character and conduct to receive 
general assent, the bases both of public 
morals and of religious faith would be 
seriously undermined. 

There is, we believe, no more valuable 
feature in Martineau’s profound analysis 
of the moral consciousness than that in 
which he distinguishes between a man’s 
permanent Causal Self and the charac- 
ter which that self has either inherited 
or fashioned in the course of its history. 
It is our special character at any time 
which determines the nature of our tempta- 
tions, but in every’ moral crisis we are 
conscious that our true self rises above 
our formed character, that we can envi- 
sage the several motives or influences 
which are conflicting within us, estimate 
their relative moral worth, and by our 
own free causality, exercised in the way 
of volitional attention, largely determine 
whether the mean or the. noble elements 
in our characters shall realise themselves 
in our personal activity. It is not to the 
character, but to the self which has the 
character that the decision for which we 
are responsible is due. 

“‘ Ts. there not,’’? asks Dr. Martineau, 
‘a causal self, over and above the caused 
sel, or rather the caused state and contents 
of the self left as a deposit from previous 
behaviour? Is there not a judging 
self, that knows and weighs the cempeting 
motives over and above the agitated 
self that feels them ?’’ To this question 
the Hegelian can give only a negative 
reply, for his philosophical system leaves 
no room for the possible existence of a 
“* causal self.”? His whole speculation 
is built upon what Martineau regarded 
as the erroneous side of Kant’s two-sided 
philosophy. It is built upon the Humian 
or Kantian conception of causation as 
simply a relation among phenomena. In 
this system there are no noijimena, no 
metaphysical causes ; there is but the one 
eternal noiimenon, God, of whose universal 
life or thought the human soul is a limited 
mode or phase. If, then, you ask the 
flegelian to explain to you the true cause 
of a moral decision he can refer you only 
to the psychical phenomena which pre- 
ceded or attended it: and it is evident 
that among these phenomena you can 
find nothing: which can possibly exercise 
freedom of choice between alternatives. 

The powerful attraction. which Hegelian- 
ism possesses for thinkers of a predo- 
minantly intellectual turn consists chiefly 
in this, that it represents all reality as 
potentially comprehensible by the human 
intellect. Man is: a reproduction, or 
limited phase of the creative thought of 
which the universe is the objective expres- 
sion. By the study, then, of cosmical 
phenomena and the discovery of the 
rational relations which link phenomena 
together into an intelligible unity, the 
human intellect (it is assumed) is on its 
way to attain an exhaustive knowledge 
of all that really exists; a knowledge 
not only of physical and psychical pheno- 
mena, but also of all the causes to the 
action of which these phenomena are due. 

But if this philosophic pretension is 
to be made good, and the boundless claims 
of Hegelian Gnosticism are to be justified, 


it is evidently indispensable that the 


absolute idealist should find some way 
of getting rid of all metaphysical causes. 
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‘phenomena. 


which may influence or interfere with the- 
alleged necessary order of sequence among 
phenomena. If, for instance, there exist, 

as Dr. Martineau and a host of éther 
thinkers believe there do exist, rational 
personalities, or causal selves, which in 
the moral crises of their history have an 
open alternative before them, it is of 
necessity impossible tor the human intel- 
lect to fully explain the relations between 
successive phenomena without consider- 
ing the character and the mode of action 
of those metaphysical causes to whose 
causality the order of the phenomenal 
world is due. If man possesses real free- 
dom of choice in the formation; of his 
character it is evident that the antecedent 
mental states which exist im a season of 
temptation may be followed by either of 
two equally possible moral decisions. 
Supposing this to be the case, it neces- 
sarily follows that no mere study of pheno- 


mena apart from the clear insight mto the 


nature of the notimenal causes which 
manifest themselves in the visible world 


can possibly give an exhaustive explana- 


tion of the relations of sequence among 
If we are not mistaken 
it is here that a fatal rift reveals itself 
in the elaborate and imposing structure of 
Hegelian Gnosticism ; and the signs of the 
present time appear to us to indicate very 
clearly that this too pretentious edifice 
of intellectual speculation is already totter- 
ing, and will ere long, like similar previous 
systems which have not been built on the 
solid rock of man’s ethical and spiritual 
experience, entirely collapse. Absolute 
idealism has doubtless contributed ele- 
ments of high and permanent value to 
the world’s thought, but long before the 


close of the present century it will, we 


feel assured, as a system of philosophy, 
cease to awaken more than a merely his- 
torical interest ; and its downfall will be 
a salutary reminder to all future system- 
builders that there are necessary limits 
to the explanatory power of the human 
intellect, and that all attempts to over- 
pass or to efface these limits by denying 
the validity of the universal moral judg- 
ments of mankind will in the long run 
inevitably prove futile and_ self- destruc- 
tive. 

It is to no purpose that Hegehan seciket 
reiterate the statement that if the human 
soul in the crucial moments of temptation 
really had an open alternative before it, 
and could freely choose between obeying 
and resisting the voice of the indwelling 
and self-revealing God, it would be a 
“* miracle !?” Thinkers like. Lotze, Mar- 
tineau, and Lord Kelvin not only believe 
in the daily performance of countless such 
so-called miracles, but they believe also. 
that it is chiefly for the advent of such 

‘miracle ’’-workers on this planet that 
the whole. course of biological evolution 
has been gradually preparing the way ; 
and for ourselves we make bold to think 
it by no means improbable that to the 
eternal Trinity of Thought, Will, and Love 
on whose creative energy the cosmos is 
ever depending, the calling into existence 
of free spirits capable alike of real sin and 
also of true heroism, is a vastly more pre- 
cious and desirable end than even the 
unlimited extension of the range of scien-— 
tific explanation and of Boge Gnostic- 
ism, eh 
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Dr. Martineau’s perception of that ethical 
weakness in Hegelianism which disqualifies 
it for permanent acceptance as a satis- 
factory system of philosophy, accorded 
exactly with the judgment of Hmeritus 
Professor Fraser, who in his mastezly 
estimate of Berkeleian as compared with 
Hegelian Idealism says :—‘‘ The Hegelian 
*“seems to claim, as attainable philosophy, 
** an intuition of the rational articulation 
*“of the universe of things and persons 
**in the unity of the creative thought. 
‘“ This, if really attained, would eliminate 
‘“mystery trom our physical and moral 
‘‘experience, and convert philosophy 
‘into absolute science. If it has fulfilled 
‘*its promise, it has translated all faith 
** into rationalised thought. But I cannot 
‘* find that this all-comprehensive system 
“* really tallies with the experience which 
*“ is bound to formulate adequately, and 
‘“also to explain; or that it has yet got 
**so far as to solve even so clamant a 
‘* difficulty as the existence within the uni- 
*¢ verse of immoral agents and moral evil. 
** We ask for intellectual relicf for moral 
‘difficulties, and we are offered the 
** ‘organisation of thought.’ We look for 
** bread and we find a stone.”’ 

It was a matter of great surprise to Dr. 
Martineau that this system of exclusive 
intellectualism, which wins plausibility 
at the expense of ignoring or explaining 
away that which gives to the individual soul 
its chief dignity and value, and which 
empties the universe of dynamic energy 
and of all real causation, should have 
maintained itself so long, and found favour 

with so many thoughtful minds. He 
noticed, however, that its influence was 

most dominant in academic lecture-rooms, 
and was not considerable either in the 
sphere oi religious thought or in that of 
general literature. But though the revolt 
against it was longer in coming than he had 
expected, it was not very far off; for 
according to Professor Henry Jones, in 
his brilliant and interesting paper in the 
Hibbert Journal for January, 1903, such 
a revolt is now present and is very wide- 
spread, even among the specially philo- 
sophic. class. “‘ The view,’” he says, 
** of the limitations of the intelligence, 
*“and of the subordinate worth of its 
** products, is now maintained in some 
** form or other by all kinds of philoso- 
«* phical sects. Hthical idealists, personal 
“* idealists, pluralists, however little they 
““wmay agree with each other or with the 
*“ older school of Positivists and Agnostics, 
*“ are all united in a revolt against what 
** they deem the extravagant claims of the 
£* mere intellect.’’ Professor Jones him- 
self appears to think that though the 
philosophical system advocated by ‘‘ the 
older school of Enelish idealists’’ is at 
present so widely distrusted, it is never- 
_ theless destined in the future to more than 
recover its former influence, and to receive 
at length world-wide aud ever-enduring 
recognition as furnishing the only key 
which is competent to satisfactorily solve 
the riddle of the universe. ‘‘ It cannot be 

** denied,’” he remarks, ‘‘ that the present 

** age cares little for theology, and hopes 

** even less from metaphysics ; but it may 

““be maintained, on the other hand, that 
“* this age is pre-eminently willing to listen 
_ **to its poets, and that it is. pre-eminently 
_ &* characteristic of these poets to dwell upon 


‘taneous 
‘however, with Coleridge and with Mar- 


Dz. Martineau would have had no. serious 
disagreement, On most essential poimts 
it reproduces the ideas to which he attached 
chief importance. It accepts, for instance, 
his metaphysical view of causation, explains 
the idea of cause as derived entirely from 
our experience of personal volition, and 
asserts almost in Dr. Martineau’s own 
words that ‘‘ every event must have a 
‘* cause, but the cause need not be one that 
‘*works uniformly ; and that therefore a 
‘* violation of the uniformity of nature 
‘“is not to be regarded as @ priori. incon« 
‘¥ eervable.”’* : 

This recent emergence of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s characteristic conceptions out of 
the very heart of the highest culture in 
our two greatest universities goes far, 
we think, to justify R. H. Hutton’s pro- 
phecy that it will be in the direction of 
Lotze’s and Martineau’s thinking, and 
not in that of Hegel’s, that the religious 
world will finally look for the most ade- 
quate expression oi the philosophy which 
is implicit in Christianity. 

° Cuaries B. Upton. 


‘“the profoundest' convictions. regarding 
“* the spiritual life of man.’” These words 
are profoundly true ; but we have hitherto 
had a strong impression that. the poets 
referred to—Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
Browning—all implicitly held a. philo- 
sophy of the cosmos identical with that 
expounded by Lotze and Martineau—a 
philosophy which recognises. the ontolo- 
gical reality of those ‘‘ miraculous ’’ acts 
of iree moral choice for which the Abso- 
lute Idealists can find no place in their 
conception of the universe of reality. 
It seems almost inevitable, however, 
that earnest thinkers should read their 
own special philosophical views into the 
utterances of their favourite poets. Thus 
Prefessor Pringle-Pattison quotes, in 
confirmation of his own Weltanschauung, 
the words of Tennyson, ‘* Our wills are 
ours to make them Thine’’; but when 
we read in the Hebbert Journai his cri- 
ticism of Martineau’s theory of volition 
it turns out that in.the Edinburgh Pro- 
fessor’s view there is no ‘‘ open alterna- 
tive’’ before the human will, and that 
the power we possess of making our wills 
into God’s will only means after all that 
our: wilis are so related to the Divine will 
that in the course of time, if we live long 
enough, our wills by a process of neces- 
sary psychological evolution will become 
approximately identical with the imma- 
nent Eternal Will revealed in our ideals. 
Lord Tennyson would, we venture to 
think, have been amazed to learn 
that this interpretation could be given 
to his well-known lines. As Mr. 
Geo. Galloway puts it, in his very} 
acute and, in our judgment, conclusive 
defence, in the Hibbert Journal, of Dr. 
Martineau against Professor Pattison’s 
eriticism:—‘‘ Though, in Professor Patti- 
£“son’s view, character be no mechanical 
‘* product, but developed by the spiritual 
** principle in man, it none the less ex- 
«* cludes contingency from the personal 
‘«history. The present is the necessary 


NORWICH MEMORIES : 
Karty NoncoNFORMIST History. 


If. 
The Norwich Presbyterians in 1672 must 
have been a fairly numerous and somewhat 
influential body. The names of some were 
known in connection with civic offices: a 
John Dersley was a Sheriff in 1673, and at 
the time these licences to preachers and 
houses were being granted, the Mayor and 
Corporation of the city received an appli- 
cation from some of the Presbyterians for 
the lease of part of “* the Long Granary at 
the New Hall,’ the said granary forming 
part oi the cloisters of the monastery of 
‘the Black Friars. The Corporation ac- 
ceded to their request, and granted a lease 
dated May 14, 1672, for five years, °° of 
that part of the Hast Granary nearest, to 
‘outcome of the past. On this view | St. Andrew’s parish,’” which would be the 
‘* remorse and repentance rest on an illu- Pars co ocoupied by. the Edward Vi; 
‘sion’? Probably Professor Pringle- Middle School main building. The grant 
Pattison would reply, more hegeliano, that | ¥** made to John Barnham, hosier ; 
the man is justly accountable for his Francis Annyson, gentleman; and John 
choices, because, though they could not Desley, haberdasher. The Heels wee 
have been made otherwise, they are his £12 103s. per annum, with the further 
own choices, and are not forced upon him payment of a peppercorn on the first day 
by external constraint, so that, in the of August in each year, if the same b2 law- 


= baets fully demanded.’’ Mr. Snowden appears 
Lo sticab SAS ot Ee Padre to have made application at the same time 


1 aera ene for a licence to preach in ‘‘a house late 
Re sone Wa) Sete: -belonging to the Black Friars, in St; 
, Andrew’s, Norwich, which was not ap- 
.proved.’” What house this. was, is uncer- 
| tain ; perhaps Mr. Snowden did not hold a 
general licence. 

The Independents made an application 
at the same time as the Presbyterians for 
leave to worship in the old monastery 
buildings, and were granted the use of part 
of the same granary, now no longer used as 
a corn store. While worshipping apart, it 
is interesting to note that the Independents 
and Presbyterians found coremon ground 
in acts of charity, for it is recorded that on 
November 27, 1672, the officers of the 
Presbyterian congregation at the Granary 
brought in £3 11s. 81d. for the relief of the 
child of a man named Cotton, and that the 


tineau that not all the philosophical in- 
genuity in the world will ever succeed 
in persuading the unsophisticated mind 
that it is truly responsible and blame- 
worthy for sins that it could not possibly 
have left uncommitted. 

In, concluding these papers we may 
remind our readers that the idealism with 
which we have been contrasting Dr. 
Martineau’s philosophical judgments is 
what is ‘called absolute idealism. It is 
necessary to mention that during the last 
few years there has risen into prominence 
both at Cambridge and at Oxford a very 
different form of idealism, which is closely 
akin to Bishop Berkeley’s. Of this resus- 
citated Berkeleianism Professor James 
Ward and Dr; A: Rashdall are conspi- 
cuous representatives; With this theory 


*“Contentio. Veritatis,”’ By Six Oxford Tutors, 
Page. 25. 
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Independents at the same time brought in 
£1 5s. 4d. for the same purpose. 

Early in the year 1687 the Presbyterian 
congregation meeting in the Granary felt 
strongly the desirability of having a meet- 
ing-house of their own in which to worship 
God after the manner that seemed best to 
them. Doubtless the venture was felt to 
be a serious one, considering the unsettled 
state of affairs, and probably the older 
members of the church shook their heads, 
and feared that the scheme would end in 
disaster. If such fears existed, they were 
overcome, and not only was it determined 
that a meeting-house should be built, and 
from articles of agreement made May 11 
of the above year, we learn that the site 
selected was ‘‘ all that parcell of ground of 
him the said Samuel Fromantell, which 
was measured and set out by Geo. Wiggett, 
carpenter, containing by estimation two and 
forty foot in breadth and eighty-three foot 
in length, more or less, abutting upon the 
garden, &c. and all the passage 
and entry adjoining the shop of 8S. Fro- 
mantell opening into the common street 
against the ‘ Black Boys,’ and all that 
piece of ground being six foot in breadth 
all the way from said entry to said first- 
mentioned piece of ground.’’ This piece 
of ground was ‘‘a portion of the great 
garden some time belonging to the prior 
and convent of the late Friars Preachers,’’ 
on the northern side of the river Wensum 
and the further side of Colegate-street, 
where the Dominicans settled when they 
came to Norwich in the year 1226. Next 
we find that on May 24 of the year ’87 an 
agreement was made between Thomas Nut- 
tall and John Mottram, worsted weavers, 
with Thomas Sad and Stephen Cooper, 
bricklayers. This agreement is still in 
existence, and from it we learn that 
the proposed building designated a mes- 
suage or house (probably it would have 
been used as a dwelling-house had their 
meetings been from any cause prohi- 
bited) was to be sixty-four feet long, 
forty feet wide, and nineteen feet in 
height, more or less, as agreed. The 
materials were to be good, strong, and 
sound ; spaces were to be left for doors and 
windows, and four brick piers were to be 
made in the said walls on each side of the 
house. After the roof had been put on, 
the walls, ceiling, and roof were to be pro- 
perly finished, and left white, and a speci- 
fied portion of the floor was to be paved 
with good hard white brick. Payment 
was to be made at the rate of three shillings 
for every yard solid measure, or two shil- 
lings and fourpence for every yard running 
measure, ‘‘ as the said Ths. Nuttall and 
Jno. Mottram shall elect.’’ Threepence 
was to be paid for every yard of walls 
rendered, plastered, and whitened ; nine- 
pence per yard for lathing, roofmg, plas- 
tering, and whitening the ceiling and roof, 
and fifteen pence per yard for the paving. 
The bricklayers’ work had to be finished 
within five weeks from the time of starting, 
under penalty: There is no record of 
what the carpenter’s work was to cost, or 
specification of what was to be provided 
by him, or the plumber and glazier; but 
it was agreed that it would be lawful for 
the said Ths. Nuttall and Jno. Mottram 
to take up, pull down, and carry away all 
pews, seats, galleries, and pulpit which 
shall be made in the now to be erected 


fabric: We also learn that two hundred 
pounds or more was to be expended on the 
building. 

There is no drawing of the building in 
existence, but there is in the Norwich 
Castle Museum a map published by Cleer 
in 1696, and which belonged to a local 
antiquary, John Kirkpatrick. Upon this 
map, in its proper site, Kirkpatrick has 
sketched the Presbyterian meeting-house. 
This sketch was made prior to 1728. He 
also published a panoramic view of the 
city of Norwich, which gives a similar view, 
very small, of course, of the meeting-house 
In these sketches the meeting-house has 
the appearance of two dwelling-houses 
built side by side, with the somewhat 
sharply pitched roofs forming a valley 
gutter between them. Two doors are 
shown, with windows on either side, and 
a dormer window in each roof. A chimney 
is shown, and in one sketch some windows 
are indicated on the level of the gallery. 
The building was enlarged somewhat in 
1693, but even then its seating capacity is 
much overestimated when placed at 1,000 
persons, as is done in his ‘* History of the 
Octagon Chapel,’’? by Mr. John Taylor: 
Before enlargement it was a smaller build- 
ing than the present chapel, which will 
accommodate between five and six huwn- 
dred persons, and the first meeting-house 
never occupied a larger area than the pre- 
sent building. Like other buildings of its 
kind, it was hidden behind dwelling- 
houses, and approached by a narrow alley 
or passage, between the house of Mr. Fro- 
mantell, a turner, and Mr. Robert Crome, 
a baker. 

The names of those who ministered to 
the spiritual needs of the congregation 
from the days when the new meeting-house 
was opened until the time when the fine 
present Octagon Chapel was built during 
the ministry of the Rev. Dr. John Taylor, 
are the Revs. Dr. John Collings; Ben- 
jamin Snowden, M.A.; Josiah Chorley, 
M.A.; Peter Finch, M.A.; John Brooke, 
Edward Crane, and Samuel Bourn. Of 
the members of the original congregation 
only one name continues to be represented, 
but that, happily, is of one of the founders 
of this first meeting-house, John Mottram, 
whose descendants have continued to be 
pillars of strength to the cause of liberal 
religion. The names of a few who were 


members of the congregation of the first 


meeting-house have come down to us on 
memorial tablets on the walls of the present 
chapel, one to Mr. Benj. Elden, who died 
in 1759, whose widow left a considerable 
benefaction to the congregation ; another 
to a Mrs. Sarah Petty, who died in 1751, 
** In hope that her Christian virtues and 
amiable deportment, particularly her catho- 
lic, candid, benevolent, and peaceable 
spirit, which for many years contributed 
to the happiness of this congregation and 
of all near her in life, will be honoured in 
the day of our Lord, and add to the felicity 
of the blessed society above.’” 

This meeting-house was standing for 
nearly seventy years. Of the Octagon 
Chapel, which succeeded it, we shall tell 
in a further article. 

G.. A. Kine. 


When the fight begins within himself — 
A man’s worth something !—Browning. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

———— 


Gateshead.—On Sunday morning a memorial 
service was conducted by Rey. G. A. Ferguson, 
who made special reference to the splendid work 
accomplished in Gateshead by the late Rev. 
Arthur Harvie, the founder and first minister of 
this Church. There was a large congregation, 
and the service was most impressive; the grief 
and loss was felt by everyone present. A 
resolution of sympathy with Mrs. Harvie and 
family was carried in silence, after which the 
**Dead March” in Saul was rendered. * 

London, Stratford.—tThe first ofthe series 
of Services for the People was held in the Town 
Hall, Stratford, on Sunday evening, April 2, when © 
the service was conducted, and the address 
delivered,, by the Rev. W. Oopeland Bowie. 
There were 570 people present, including an 
excellent choir from Forest Gate, Limehouse, 
Stepney, and Stratford. The singing was very 
hearty, led by the splendid Town Hall organ, and 
the people were reverent and attentive. There 
was considerable eagerness to obtain copies of 
the Unitarian tracts displayed on the table. 
The Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, Mr. W. J. Noel, 
and an excellent band of workers, deserve great 
credit for the admirable way in which the 
arrangements were carried out. The offertory 
amounted to £2 13s. 4d. On April 9, the Rey. 
J. C. Street will conduct the service. 

Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Christian Association.—At the meeting of 
the committee of this association, held on Mon- 
day evening at Newcastle, reference was made 
to the death of Rev. A. Harvie, formerly mis- 
sionary of the association, A resolution express- 
ing deep respect for his memory and appreciation 
of his work, and also sinceresé sympathy with 
his widow and children, was moved by the 
President. (Rev. W. H. lLambelle). It was 
seconded by Mr. J. Duncan Donald, who spoke 
most feelingly of Mr, Harvie’s many excellences, © 
and described the touching scene at the funeral 
service at Northampton. Rey. F: Wood sup- - 
ported, and the motion was carried in respectful 
silence. 

Richmond (Appointment). — The Rey 
Felix Taylor, B.A., formerly of Tenterden, has 
accepted an invitation to the pulpit rendered 
vacant by the retirement of the Rey. S. Farring- 
ton. Mr. Taylor will begin his new duties on 
Sunday, April 16. , 

Walmsley.—A three days’ bazaar was held 
last week for the purpose of securing funds for 
renovation and school extension. Mr. C. W. 
Jones, of Liverpool, son of a former minister at 
Walmsley, was prevented by illness from per- 
forming the opening ceremony. Mr. T. Holt, 
ex-Mayor of Bury, opened on the second day, 
and Mr. W. Healey, of Heywood, on the third . 
Nearly £300 was realised. 

ahd reports are unavoidably deferred this 
week. 


AT a meeting of the Senate on March 
29 Professor G. Dawes Hicks was elected 
to the office of examiner in philosophy in 
the University of London. Professor Hicks — 
holds a similar position in the University of 
Glasgow. 
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SUNDAY, April 9. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7. 

Fort -road, 7, 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tucksr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. STanLery. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Epaar Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., 11 
Rev. W. J. Jury, and 7, Mrs. Kine Lewis, 
‘«Bxperiences in Macedonia.” 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A.J. Marcnant. ~ 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
ll, Rev. Frank K. Frexston; 7, Choral 
Service, “‘ The Daughter of Jairus.”’ 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11, Rev. H. W. Pxrrris. 6.30 (Stratford 
Town Hall). 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. C. E. Pir. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. G. Haminrton VaNnor. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A, 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. GEORGE CRITCHLEY. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, ll and 7, Rev. A. FarQuHaARSON. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Mr. 

Herpert Rix. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDoN Cooper, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. F. G. Fiatcuer. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 1} 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxins JONES, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Prof. W. H. Hupson. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Woopine. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarps; 7, Service at Stratford Town 
Hall, Rev. J. C. Street. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev 
Dr. Mummery. 


Rev. Eustace 


< 


PROVINCIAL. 


Bars, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J- 
McDowELL. 

Biacxpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGErr. 

Biackpoot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 

Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. T. Luoyp-JonEs. 

BovgnemoutH, Unitarian Church, West-hill- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. ©. Cox. 

BraprorD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rey, E. Crrepia Jones, M.A. 

Briguton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Priestitny Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. GEORGE STREET. 


_ Canrersury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 


Rev. J. H. Smiru. 
CuxrstER, Matthew Henry’s papel: off Watergate- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. Haycoox. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. Denpy Acata, B.A. 
GuitprorD, Unitarian Christian Church, 1] and 
6.30. 
Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30» Rey. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsaam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
toad, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 
Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 

Hararove, M.A, 
Lisoakp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. A. Exnxst Parry. ) 
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LivrRroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roserts. 

LivrRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park,11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. Cottins Opcers, B.A. 

Maipstong, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
8. Srpaway Brerreny, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. M. Livens. 

OxForD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. E. 
CaRPENnteR, M.A. 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. C. F. Dear. 

PortsmouTn, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoaBporoucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev 
OrTweLt Binns. 

SEVvENosKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. TraspDsLE REED, 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Srrest, M.A., LL.B. 

SHIREBROOK, Main-street Free Christian Church, 
6.15, *‘The Efficiency of Christ,” Mr. J. 
Davirs THOMAs. 

SrpmMoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Acar. 


Sovrurort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. F. B. Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TERowszipGex, Conigre Church, 1] and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain. 

TunsRiocr WELLs, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 


Paine PLN 
IRELAND. 
Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon. 
—_—_—__—— 
WALES. 
ApmrystwitH, New Market Hall, 11. 
SMS TIN ie PRR ee a 


Cart Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmronrrn. 


OUTH PLACEETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY.—Apr. 9, 

at 11.15, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “Pseudo- 
Darwinism in Politics.” 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN SQ., 

W.—April 9, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ The Religion of Woman.” 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
4DELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawzsxox, Bart., J.P. 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jures, #.R.J.B.A. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Ceci GRADWELL, 7, Victoria-street, S.W. 

F.H. A. Harpeast1z, F.S.i., 5, Old Queen-st. SW. 

ALEXANDER W. Lawrence, 3, King’s Bench Walk. 
Temple, E.C. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

SrepHen SEAWARD TayuLexR, “ Fairhclme,” 8, Mount 
Epbraim-rcad, Streatham, S.W. 


—— 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 snd 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Iuterest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. }28 years. 21 years 


Leslee) 0 ISN SO 16216 0 12 11 


Compare the above rates with thosze of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 
free, 


18 years. 


0M 2 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
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HE SIXTIETH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING of the MANCHESTER DIS- 
TRICT SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
will be held at MONTON, on GOOD 
FRIDAY, April 21st, 1905. 

11.0 am.—RELIGIOUS SERVICE in the 
Church in commemoration of the 100th Anni- 
versary of Dr. Martineau’s birth. Preacher : 
Rev. ALEX. Gorpon, M.A. (Principal of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College, Man- 
chester). A Collection will be made in aid of 
the Funds of the Association. Reception of 
Representatives from Kindred Associations in 


School. 

12.3) p.m.—Dinner in the School. Tickets, 
9d. each. 

2.0 pm—BUSINESS MEETING in the 
Church. Chairman: Rev. T. P. SpeppING 
(the retiring President). 

as p-m.—Tea in the Schools. Tickets, 6d. 
each. 

5.30 p.m.—PUBLIC MEETING in the 
Church. Chairman: Grorce H. Leieu, Esq. 
Reader of Paper: Rev. E. D. PrirsTLey 
Evans (Bury). Subject of Paper: “ The Wes- 
ley Guild Movement: A Hint to our own 
Schools.” Speaker: The Rev. T. P. Sprp- 
DING. 

A Collection will be taken at the Evening 


Meeting in aid of the Children’s Convalescent 
Home, South Shore, Blackpool. 


THE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP 


Is the most numerous body of our Ministers 
in the Kingdom. Itaffords counsel, sympathy, 
and brotherly aid to its members; facilitates 
ministerial settlements ; and the membership 
subscription is an automatic insurance. 
SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, Memorial 
Hall, Manchester, Monday, 22nd May, 1130 
AM. New candidates for election must be 
nominated this month. For information apply 
to the Hon. Secretary, Rev. OC. J. Street, 
Lynthorpe, Crescent-road, Sheffield. 


IDOW wishes to hear of Lady who 

would join her in HOUSEKEEPING. 

References required. For particulars apply to 
Rev. J. M. Bass, 15, Malvern-street, Bury. 


T. MARGARET’S BAY, KENT.— 
HOUSE to LET for the summer months, 
standing high, with fine sea view and garden. 
Tennis Jawn.—For particulars, apply to Mrs. 
bask A. SHarPE, 4, Broadlands-road, Highgate, 


BIRTHS, 


Marringau.—On April 3rd, at Thistlehurst, 
Westerfield-road, Ipswich, the wife of 
Howard Martineau, of a son. 


Terry.—On April Ist,, at Grove Mount, 
Pudsey, the wife of Alfrid J. Terry, of a 


sen. 
MARRIAGES. 


Scorr-Hrver.—On April 4th, at St. James’s, 
Paddingten, by the Rev. H. J. Palmer, 
Rector of Keighley, Yorks, assisted by 
the Rev. J. A. Garton, Curate-in-charge, 
Samuel Haslam, elder son of James 
William Scott, of Beech House, Bolton- 
le-Moors, and the Yews, Windermere, to 
Carmen Estelle, second daughter of the 
late Edmund Heuer, of Dunham Knoll, 
Altrincham. 


TRAVERS—MAvuGHAN.—On March. 30th, at 
Hope-street Church, Liverpool, by the 
Revs. H. D. Roberts and Charles Travers, 
Walter Henry Travers (Surveyor to 
Wallasey Urban District Council) to 
Hiizabeth (Lillie) Maughan, daughter of 
Mrs. Burroughs, of 6, Canning-street, and 
the late Dr. James Maughan, of Liver- 
pool. 

WinseR— Harpy.— On April 4th, at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, Banbury, Percy 
J. Winser, of Moor House. Biddulph, to 
Winifred, daughter of J.P. Hardy, Green- 
bank, Banbury. No cards. 


DEATHS. 

OsitER.—On Saturday, April 1st, 1905, at his 
residence, 31, Resslyn-bill, Hampstead, 
N.W., Timothy Smith Osler, of Lincoln’s- 
inn, barrister, in his 82nd year. 

TaRRING.—On April 2nd, Gertrude, the dearly- 
loved daughter of William and Jane. 
Tarring, of Horsham, aged 27 years. 
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Ih alt areata HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


President—Reyv, C. C. Con, E.R.G.S. 
Chairman—Col. J. PrccuEer, V.D. 
Principal—Rev. A. GorDoN, M.A. 


JUBILEE MEMORIAL FUND. 

£20,000. 

1flu purchase, equip, and endow Collegiate 
r and Residential premises. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Previously acknowledged :— A 

x gs, d. 

General List Siem 18 6% 

Past and presen 
students + 102K LED 


Total ..; 43,149 9 6s 
FurTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Sir James Kitson, Bart. MP., 


£ g. 


mee OO ENO, 
4eeds see ese wee 
ieee Dendy & Paterson, Man- 

; chester». ae: Se es 95 0 
Mr. Franklin Winser, Notting- es 
m a Me we _ 2 
Mire i. Bramley, Sheffield ; 10 10 
Mr. Thomas Hamer, 'l’yldesley... 10 0 

Congregational Collection, Gor- 
ton, Manchester --. “Ae is 6 4 
Mr. Edward J. Blake, Crew- 3 
kerne Ee vas ee sa 5 
Miss Ada §. Bulmer, Leeds 5 


Mrs. Northcote Toller, Man- 
chester «- oe ee BS 
Mrs. Blake, South Petherton 
Mr. William Orrell, Atherton ... 
Mr. J. W. Barlow, Atherton... 
Mr. Robert Greenhalgh, Ather- 
ton ... Se tae a eae 
“Missionary, Ireland... 
Miss Bramley, Sheffield ... 
Mr. Khomas Ritchie, Belfast 
aie] 2 A ees i ae Fae 
Miss M. 5. Dunn, London, N.W. 
Miss Wood, Liverpool _... ree 
“Pyriend,” Unity Chapel, Bolton 
Mrs. Frarkland, Atherton = 
Mr. James Gregory, Atherton ... 
Mr. Samuel Mather, Atherton... 
Mr. H. V. Thomas, Croydon... 
Miss BE. T'aylor, Moss Side, Man- 
chester... a ide oe 
Mr, George Thomas, Manchester 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. Broadbent, 
Monton ... aR nie 3 
Mr. Walter Hudson, Hyde 
Mr. John Dix, Idle A ie 
Mr. Benjamin Partington, Ather- 
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ton ove as 355 ee 1 
The Misses Young, Tyldesley ... 1 
Miss Hamer, Tyldesley ... eee 0 10 
Mr.and Mrs. Joseph Wilde, Bury 0 10 
Mr. E. Harkness, Dungonnel), 

Antrim... Ae fa ee 0 10 
Mr. Franklin Leigh, Monton ... 0 10 
Mr. James J. Grisson, South 

Hackney ... ais sas ae 0 10 
Mr. and Mrs. Morrell, Mossley ... 0 10 
Mr. John Quinbrell, Southsea ... 0 10 
Mrs. A. E. Davies, Atherton 0 10 
Mr. Joseph C, Sagar, Atherton... 0 10 


Mr. H. J. Hulme, New Brighton 
Mr. James Aldred, Ainsworth... 
Mr. S. Birchall, Bolton . aR 
Rey. H. Cross, Stockton-on-Tees 
Mr. C. Bowes, oO y? 
Mr. W. J. Watson, 2. 
Mrs. Walton va ‘4 
Mrs. L. M. Myers, Shrewsbury... 
Mr. L. Gordon Rylands, Man- 
chester... ets Pe 2 
Mra. Martin, Atherton 
Mr. Joseph [vers, Atherton 
Mr. John Yearnshaw, Atherton 
Miss Ann Aldred, Ainsworth ... 
Mr. Moses Seddon, Atherton 
Mr. Robert Tyldesley, Atherton 
The Misses Waltoa, Stockt>n-on- 


r 
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ees Ane ree as 1m 
Mr. George ''aylor, Monton _... 
Mr, Charies Quarmby, Wakcfield 
Mrs. W. Elliott, Stocktor-on- 
Tees et zs xe oe 
Mrs. A. Elliott, Stockton-on- 
Tees wt “te Be aa 
Miss Jackson, Stockton-on-Tees 


DONO.  CECOCLONrGr orc 
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Miss A. Jackson ,, rs 
Mr. James Pennington, Ather- 
ton... wd vee tee $08 9 


a ty 


Mr. Samuel Holt, Ainsworth ... 
Mrs. James Hamer, Atherton ... 
Mr. Thomas Birchall, Tyldesley 
Mr. Wilfred Wr'ght, Stockton- 
on-T'ees Aa 


Mr. 8. Hindley, Atherton 


Total £13,387 13 03 


Number of subscribers, 1,137. 


Farther subscriptions are respectfully 
solicited. They should be made payable to 
“'The Treasurer, Unitarian Nome Missionary 
College,’ and forwarded to Messrs. E. Law- 
TON & Son, 14, Brown-street, Manchester. 

Norr.—A full list-of subscriptions, together 
with a detaik dreport of Jubilee and autumnal 
meetings, will be forwarded on application to 
Rey. C. Peach, 68, Richmond-grove, Manches- 
ter. 


JUBILUE SERVICES. 
BALLYCARRY.—Sunday, April 9th, Principal 
Gordon, M.A. 
STanp, Manenester—Sunday, April 16, 
10.45, Principal Gordon, M.A. 


CONGREGATIONAL MEETINGS 


will be addressed by deputations as under: 
PapimAM.—Saturday, April 8th. Tea at 4.30; 
Mecting, 6 o'clock. Rev. C. Roper, B.A., 
Rev, T. P. Spedding, Mr. Richard 
Robinson. 
The Committee will be glad to arrange for 
deputations to visit any congregation on 
application to Rev. C. Peach, as above. 


Srhools, ete, 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BoarpiInG SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicguecare, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 


Linian 'Tavpor, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 


ation for. London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 


Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 


ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 


DOMESTIO SCIENCE, ann HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 
(Line's SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

Principal: Miss VioLzt BuanpD, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. A holiday 
party is being arranged for Easter. For 
ns and fuli particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal. 


Board and Residence. 
ee 

OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarien Church. Ilustrated 

Tariff—A pply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocock. 


OURNEMOUTH. — ARNEWOOD. 
Pension. Commanding position in the 
West Chff-road ; full South aspect; sea views 
and private grounds; close to Winter Gardens, 
Cliff Promenade, Square or Pier; moderate 
Tariff.—Apply, MAN AGERESS. a 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrier-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; mest comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DawtisH, 
DEVON.—_A HOLIDAY RESORT for 
Ladies and Young Pecple. Sea and moorland 
air. Beautiful country. Responsibie charge 
taken of younger guests if unaccompanied by 
adult.—Apply, Miss Nancy Jonrs; or A. E, 
JONES, Esq., Proprietor. ; 


OUNG GENTLEMAN desires BED 
and SITTING ROOMS and BOARD 
(Lunch out weekdays) in Highbury or Canor- 
bury neighbourhood.—Addrees particulars and 
lowest terms Mrs. R., 51, Chorley New-read, 
Bolton. 


ANTED, for an Indian law student, 
RESIDENCE in a well-appointed 
private family (with children preferred). Hasy 
access to Temp!e. 303. or 353. weekly. Annly 
to Miss Manning, 5, Pembridge-crescent, W. 


— 


Cpposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LON DOW. 


This large and well-appointed: Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout ; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. -~ 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to ds. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table @’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. Gd. to 10s. 6d. per day. 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


RINTING PRESSES give Pleasant 
and Profitable Occupation to Thousands. 
Printing Outfits from 1Us.to £5. Manufac- 
turers, Adams Brothers, Daventry, Northants, 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SCCIETY. 


The Annual MUSICAL FESTIVAL, com- 
prising a COMPETITION between contin- 
gents from Sunday Schools connected witb the 
Society, to be followed by 2 CONCERT, will 
be held at ESSEX HALL on SATURDAY, 
APRIL 8rn. 

Competition, 3.30 P.M. Concert, 6 p.m. 

Tickets, ab 1s. 6d. and 1s. for adults, and at 
6d. for children, to be obtained from 

R, Asquiru Wocprxe, Hon. See. 


FREDK., LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, ROUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, Londen Bridge, E.d. 
Rents Collected, and the entire managemend of 


‘Property in any part cf London cr Suburbs under- 
‘taken, 


Valuations for Prohate &c 
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Httuattons, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


OCTOR’S DAUGHTER (Unitarian) 

Gesires post as COMPANION in good 

family, with salary. Good references.—B., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


ANTED, a reliable HOUSEMAID, 

about thirty. She would be required to 
give a little attention to an elderly lady. An 
obliging pcrson would be much appreciated. 
Wages, £20. Acook general kept.—R., Alling- 
ton House, Bridport. 


ITUATION required as LADY’S 

MAID-ATTENDAN', or NURSE to 
delicate child. Nursing experience. Good 
testimonials. — A. Buss, Darlington Wharf, 
Bath. 


yh NGAGEMENT required as Secretary, 


Housekeeper, or Companion Hovuse- 


keeper to a lady of literary tastes, or an elderly 


gentleman.—Address, M. M., INqurmER Office 


3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 


ANTED, in London, a Young Lady 
: to help in mornings with little girl.— 
M., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.O. 


ADY desires Situation as USEFUL 
COMPANION or USEFUL HELP. 
Daily or Resident. References from ent 
situation. —Address, H,, INQUIRER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, a.” 
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"JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 
THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for APRIL. 
ee Gambling: The Shame and Folly 
of it. 


Little Portland Street Discourses :— 
I.—What is Religion ? 

___If.—Sonship with God. 

Voice Figures. 


The Unwelcome Spirit. 

The Smoking Nuisance, 

Home Rule for india. 

The Workers for Peace. | 

Thoughts for To-day. Notes by the Way. 
Notes on Books, &c. 


London : 
WittiAmMs & NorGars, and all Booksellers. 


Martineau Centenary Celebrations, 
NORWICH. 
April 2isé, 22nd, and 23rd, 1985. 


Thursday Evening, April 20th. 
A Lantern Lecture, ‘ THE MARTINEAUS 
IN NORWICH,” at 8 o'clock, by the Rev. 
ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 


Good Friday, April 21st. 
COMMUNION SERYICE. Rev. 


AGATE, B.A. 
MORNING SERVICE. Preacher: Dr. Drum- 


MOND. 

PUBLIC LUNCHEON, at which the Chair- 
men of the Congregation (W. I. Scor, Esq.) 
will preside. Vhe Revs. W. G. 'TARRANT, 
B.A., Dendy AGatTn, B.A., V. D. Davis, 
B.A., D. Martineau, Esq, and others are 
expected to speak. 

PUBLIC MEERTING in the Octagon Chapel. 
Chairman: W. BLAKE OpcGers, Hsq., K.C. 
Speakers: Professor Upron, B.A., B.Sc., the 
Revs. J. EstTLin CARPENTER, M.A., W. Corr- 
LAND Bowie (Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association), Alfred Hal] 
M.A., and Councillor A. M. Stevens. 

Saturday, April 22nd. 

VISITS TO PLACES OF INTEREST. At 
8 pm., Lecture on “WORDSWORTH,” by 
Rev. P. H. WicKSTEED, M.A. 

Easter Sunday, Apri! 23rd. 
MORNING SERVICE. Preacher: Rev. P.M. 
Hicoinson, M.A. 

EVENING SERVICE. Preacher: Rev. P.H. 

WicksTrEep, M.A. 


DENDY 


’ 


Further particalars on application to Mrs. 
MortraM, The Birches, Bracondale, or Mr. 
A, M. STEVENS, 55, Magdalen-street. 

CONTRIBUTIONS or PROMISES for 
the MARTINEAU MEMORIAL HALL 
and SUNDAY SCHOOL BUILDINGS are 
earnestly solicited, and may be sent to Mrs. 
Morrram, as above. £4,000 required for 
Buildings and Furnishings. The appeal is 
HRARTILY SUPPORTED by the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, Principal 
‘Drummond, Principal Gordon, Rev. D. Estlin 
Carpenter, Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, Rev. P.’ 
H. Wicksteed, and many others intimately 
connected with Dr. Martineau and the Norwich 
congregation. 


LACKFRIARS MISSION AND 
STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL, 


The ANNUAL MBETING of the above 
institution will be held at STAMFORD- 
STREET CHAPEL at 8 p.m. on TUESDAY 
APRIL lity, when Dr. C. Hareert SMITH 
(President of the Laymen’s Club) will preside. 

‘Tea, to which Subscribers and Friends are 
cordially invited, will be provided at 7 P.M. 


* NITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 

with or i es local page. Issued for last 

Sunday in cach previous month. One copy 

post free, ld.—1s. a year; 5d. per dozen ; 3s 

per 130; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, 


anchester. 
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Trae SUNDAT SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


N3W PUBLICATIONS. 


SCENES AND STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


Consisting of Twelve Picture Cards, 6% in. by 5hin.; Twelve Suggestive Lessons for the Teacher on 
Separate Cards, and Introductory Notes, printed sepavately, showing the Purpose and Use of the Lessoas, 


Arranged by the Rey. 7. P. SPEDDING, 


NAZARETH: The Boyhood of Jesus. 
THE SEA OF GALILEE: Sources of laspiration. 
RIVER JORDAN: The Baptism of Jesus. 
THE SEA OF GALILEE: The Call of the Disciples. 
CAESAREA PHILIPPI: Following Jesus. 
OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE: 

Drawers of Water. 


In cloth lined envelope. 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE: 

The Shepherd. 
CCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE: Bread-making., 
THE JERICHO ROAD: The Good Samaritan, 
BETHANY : The Home of Mary and Martha. 
JERUSALEM: In the Garden of Gethsemane. 
JERUSALEM; The Via Dolorosa, 


Price ONE SHILLING (post frees), 


THE S.S.A. PORTABLE BLACKBOARD. 
FOR USE IN THE SUNDAY SCHCOL AND THE HOME, 


The Portable Blackboard is arranged in book form, 
Chalk or Crayons, Each opening gives a page 16 x 131 
Covered in neat black cloth. Price 4s, net. 

Coloured Chalks, 3d. Box. 


nches, 


and provides openings of black paper for use with 
The size folded is 13 x 8 inches, 


Postage 3d. 
Postage 2d. 


London : THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hail, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


SEFC 


AN HISTCRICAL ROMANCE. 


HAVING A TREMENDOUS SALE... 


RE THE GRISIS. 


BY FREDERICK BLOCUNT MOTT, 


“A fine story admirably told, with a never failing vividness and sureness of touch, that 
place the author high amongst living writers of historical romance.’—The Bystander. 
The story is a good one, strong in situation, strong in its cause.” —Zhe Bookman. 


JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


HE Board of Managers beg to acknowledge with most grateful thanks the following 
Donations and Subscriptions, received since the last advertisement, in response to the 


Appeal for £200 additional income. 


New & Additional 


Donation>. Sie ees ie, 
& 8. a. y vega ds 
Amount already advertised Fs ae Kee at ate f 630 19 6 8) 8 6 
Mr. John H. Every, Lewes (in addition to £5 previously given) ... 5 0 0 
Mrs. ©. Harding, Birmingham ...  .. ... < Bear ieee —— 5 5.0 
Mr. W.&. Nanson, Manchester ... me as ae Se 2% —~- J di 20) 
Mrs. Nettleford, Birmingham (in addition to £209 pre viously given) 2) OU — 
Mr. Charles Thomas, Bristol (in addition to £100 previously given) 25°00 ess 
Mr. Jno. Waddingham, Cheltenham (in addition to £25 previously 
given)... HE wae aoe 25 00 — 


8. A. Sremruan, President. 


A. W. WorTHINGTON Hs rssii 
Frank E. Preston } Secretaries. 
EpGar CHATFEILD CLARKE, Treasurer. 

63, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


UNITARIAN CHAPEL, PRESTON. 


3 A 2 4. ED, 


MAY 4th, Sth, and 61h, 1908. 


Thursday 4th May.—Opener, Davin AINS- 
worn, Hsq., J.P., Wray Castle, Ambleside ; 
Chairman, Wm. LONG, Esq., J.P., Cleabarrow, 
Windermere. 3 

Friday, 5th May.—Percy Watton, Esq., 
London ; Counce. T. PARKINSON, Preston. 

Saturday, 6th May. — Miss Katn RYLEY, 
Birkdale; Wm. Hasiam, Esq, J.P., Preston. 

The Bazaar is in aid of the erection of a 
New School, Class Rooms, and Vestry, which 
are an urgent necessity. A sum of at least 
£600 will be required. 

Contributions will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged by— 

Rey. Cuas. Travers, Chairman Bazaar 

Committee, Fairfield, Fulwood, Preston. 

Mr. Coune. PARKINSON, Joint Secretary, 

Beechwood, Moor Park Avenue, Preston. 

Mr. W. Arrey, Joint Secietary, 14, Gorst- 

street, Preston, 

Mr. J. Butier, Treasurer, 65, St. Stephen’s- 

road, Preston, 


TYPEWRITING, MANIFGLDING, BUPLICATING 
SECRETARIAL WORK, PAOOF-CORRECTING, 
&c,, undertaken, 


Legal Documents, Balance Sheets, Specifications, 
Testimonials, Examination Papers (with diagrams), 
” 


Authors’ Mss Sermons, Lectures, Poetry, Plays, &c. 


carefully copied. 


Pupils received and visited for Tuition in Typewriting- 


and Shorthand. Prospectus on application to 
Mise E. H. Poynting, 19, Claremont Rd., Birkdale, Southport 


Unitarian Church, West Hill Road, Bournemouth. 


BA SALE OF WORK 
WILL TAKE PLACE IN THE 
LECTURE HALL, 
in ald of the Church Fuads, on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26th, 
Commencing at 3 o’clock. 


Contributions of goods or money will be thankfully 
received, and should be sent to Mrs. COE, Whinsbridge, 
Grosvenor-road, Bournemouth. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Oe 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C,, and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same weck. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£ 
PER PAGE  .. ies Peo 
HALr-PaGE .... Kes Spiers) 
Per COLUMN ... heed 
Incu 1n CoLuMN --» 0 
Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 
Bir ths, Marriages, Deaths, 6d.-per line. Minimum charge 1/6. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to E, Kennepy, 3, Vssex-street, Strand 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CENTENARY OF F. W. NEWMAN. 


Crown Svo, 340 pp., 2/6 net. 
People’s Edition, Paper Covers, Gd. 
POSTAGE 3d. 


Che Soul: 


Its Sorrows and Aspirations. 
BY 
FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN 
WITH MEMOIR AND INTRODUCTION BY 


CHARLES. B. UPTON, B.A., B.Se. 


CONTENTS. 

MEMOIR AND INTRODUCTION. 
PREFACE TO FIRST AND THIRD EDITIONS. 
1. SENSE OF THE INFINITE WITHOUT US. 


Il. SENSE OF SIN. 

Ill. SENSE OF PERSONAL RELATION TO GOD. 
IV, SPIRITUAL PROGRESS. 

V. HOPES CONCERNING FUTURE LIFE. 

VI. PROSPECT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


“The Soul: its Sorrows and Aspirations” was F. W. Newman’s 
most important contribution to religious literature. Mr. Upton 
says :—“ Both Francis and his brother, Cardinal Newman, were in- 
tensely religious men, but while the latter allowed his own direct 
spiritual insight to be over-ruled and modified by the authority of the 
Church, the former would recognise no dogmas as divine until he 
found them endorsed by the living voice of the Eternal in his own 
soul.” 

This is the Centenary year of the birth of F. W. Newman—he was 
born June 27th, 1805. There are many readers in all parts of the world 
who will rejoice to possess this well-printed edition, containing also 
Mr. Upton’s brief Memoir, and valuable Introduction. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. HERFORD. 
Feap. Svo, 120 pp., price 2/- net. 


POSTAGE 2d. 


Eutychus. 


Pulpit and Pew Papers. 
BY 


BROOKE HERFORD, D.D. . 


CONTENTS. 

l A “LAY” VIEW OF SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 
Il. SOME PEOPLE WHO ALWAYS COME LATE. 
Ill. PRAISING GOD BY PROXY, 

IV. PEWS. 

V. A COUNTRY TEA PARTY. 
Vi. A RATHER FASTIDIOUS CONGREGATION. 
SOME CANDIDATES FOR A CONGREGATION. 
Vill. OVERMUCH DISCOURSE. 

IX. A SHOCKING CASE OF ABDUCTION. 

X. UNSOCIAL WORSHIP. 

XI. PARSONIC ACID. 


These delightful and humorous sketches issued in a dainty volume, 
were written and published anonymously by the late Dr. Brooke 
Herford, in the years 1860—61. They will well repay perusal. “There 
is,’ says Mr. Wicksteed in his Biographical Sketch, “a strange per- 
sistence in the minor weaknesses of humanity.” 

“Hissays ... all teuched with Dr. Herford’s babitual good sense, 
keen observation, and genial humour.”—J/anchester Guardian. 


“He wrote from intimate experience of congregations, the most 
respectable, and of the humblest in Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
there are some good stories from those days so long ago. ... One 
more memorial of a life, rich in genial wisdom and wholesome laugh- 
tr, and its power of strong, helpful ministry.”—Jnquirer. = 


ANCHORS OF THE SOUL. A Volume of Sermons. 
By BROOKE HERFORD, D.D. Biographical Sketch by 
PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A. 5s. net. Postage 4d. 


CONVERGING LINES OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By 8. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. Qs. 
net. Postage 3d. 


THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS: their Origin 
and Relations. With a New Chapter on the Historical 
Value of the Gospels. By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. People’s Edition, paper 
covers, 6d. Postage 3d. 


GOD AND THE SOUL: an Essay towards 
Fundamental Religion. By R. A. ARMSTRONG, 
B.A. People’s Edition, paper covers, @d. Postage 2d. 


THE IDEA AND REALITY OF REVELATION, 
AND TYPICAL FORMS OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. Two Lectures. By Prof. H. H. WENDT, Ph.D., 
D.D. is. Gd. net. Postage 2d. 


IMMORTALITY, AND OTHER ESSAYS. BY 
CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT. 6s. net. Postage 4d. 


MY PILGRIMAGE FROM CALVINISM TO 
UNITARIANISM. An account of Spiritual Expe- 
rience. By ALEXANDER WEBSTER. Fifth Edition, 
4s. net. Postage 2d. 


OUT OF NAZARETH. By Minor J. Savaau. 
net. Postage 4d. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 
By JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D. s. Gd. 


6s. . 


PIONEERS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. Being 
the Great and Thursday Lectures delivered in Boston 
in 1903. .%s. Gd. net. Postage 5d. 


PILLARS OF THE TEMPLE. By Minor J. 
SAVAGE. With Preface by ROBERT COLLYER. 8s. 6d. 
net. Postage 4d. 


THE PLACE OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, and OTHER 
ESSAYS ON COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 
By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 2s.net. Postage 3d. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
By J. WARSCHAUER, M.A., D.Phil. 2s. net. Postage2d. 


THE SMOKE AND THE FLAME. A Study in 
the Development of Religion. By CHARLES F. DOLE. 
4s. net. Postage 3d. 


THE SUPREMACY OF JESUS. By JosEepH H. 
CROOKER, D.D. 3s. net. Postage 4d. 


A THEIST’S APOLOGY. A Reply to Agnosticism. 
By WALTER LLOYD. 18. net. Postage 2d,_ 


THE TRINITY AND THE INCARNATION. By 


R, A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 2s. net. Postage 3d. 


THE UNDERSTANDING HEART. By Samugn 
M. CROTHERS. 5s. net. Postage 4d. 


PURCHASE OF PUBLISHER’S REMAINDER. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES 
MARTINEAU. With Portraits. By JAmMEs Drum- 
“MOND, M.A., LL.D., and C. B. UPTON, B.A., B.Se. Two 
Vols. Special price, 12s. Gd. net. Postage 6d. 


London: BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, WY.C. 
Booksellers also supplied through Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


— as 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, Ludgate-hill, London, E.0C., and Published for the Proprietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 20 & 30, Shoe-lane, E.C. Manchester (Wholesale) JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, April 8, 1905. 
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' NoTEs OF THE WEEK.. on os 229 
LEADER :— 
The Shadow and the Light ee a 2a0 
ARTICLES :— 
The Bright Galilean Vision A Aig 2a 
On the Wings of Delight—II. .. 232 
The Martineau Centenary.—III. 236 
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NOTICE. 


The ‘‘ Inquirer’”’ will be published 
next week on Thursday, 

Editorial matter and Advertise- 
ments should be sent as early as 
possible, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Rev. P. H. Wicksteed will lecture 
at University College, London, next session 
on “The Significance of Jevons’s Work as 
an Heonomist.”” The series, which forms 
the Jevons Memorial Lectures, 1905, will 
begin May 8, and will be open to the 
public without payment or ticket. 


In our “News” column we report reso- 
lution passed on Sunday at the Great Meet- 
ing, Leicester, in connection with the much 
regretted illness of the Rev. E. W. 


Lummis, who has been advised to seek | 


restoration by a prolonged sojourn in a 
milder climate. Mr. Lummis, who is to 
stay for a while at Lynton, may be 
assured that the deep sympathy of a host 
of friends goes with him. He is one of 
our most gifted and scholarly men, and 
we can ill spare him, even for an interval, 
from active work among us. 

WE have the pleasure of informing the 
brethren who from time to time receive 


' grants from the Ministers’ Stipend Aug- 


mentation Fund that on Wednesday a test 


Case was argued before Mr. Justice Philli- 
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more (by Mr. Danckwertz, K.C., and Mr. 
Austen Cartmel!), on the question of the 
liability of such grants to income tax; 
and that the judgment was in favour of 
the appeal. In consequence all grantz 
made by the Managers of this Fund are 
declared free of duty. 


Tue wide-spreading influence of the late 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong’s teaching is indi- 
cated by the fact that his book, ‘God 
and the Soul,’’ many copies of which have 
been circulated in India, is about to be 
translated into Telugu, one of the prin- 
cipal languages of Southern India, On 
Feb. 25, in connection with the students’ 
weekly service, a memorial meeting was 
held in the Prayer Hall of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, Calcutta: Dr. P. K. Ray 
presided, and several gentlemen, including 
Mr. B. Sen and Mr. H. Chandra Sarkar, 
spokein grateful terms of Mr. Armstrong’s 
hfe and work. 


In addition to the notes of the Good 
Friday and Haster celebration of Dr. 
Martineau’s centenary which we made last 
week, it should be observed that the 
series of meetings will be appropriately 
begun by a Lantern Lecture entitled, 
‘The Martineaus in Norwich,” to be given 
at the Octagon Institute, St. George’s 
Plain, Norwich, on Thursday evening, at 
eight, by the Rev. Alfred Hall. Much 
highly interesting and illustrative material 
has been collected by Mr. Hall for this 
unique occasion, and visitors are cordially 
invited to attend: 

Tue latest Oriental pamphlet isssued at 
Hssex Hall in pursuance of the forcign 
work of the Unitarian Association, is a 
Message to Mohammedans by the Rev. J. 
Harwood, which has been translated into 
Urdu, the prevalent literary medium for 
the north-west provinces, where the 
: followers of Islam in India are chiefly to 
be found. Mr. Harwood, whose travels 
as our missionary entitle his opinion to 
respect, believes that to many Mahomme- 
dans the news will be welcome that a 
, form of Christian thought and teaching 
(ae which combines loyalty to Christ 
with a full recognition of the messages of 
other great world-teachers; and that the 
ties of sympathy and mutual goodwill will 
be strengthened by such an appeal as he 
has prepared. 


Tue Budget, introduced by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, meets with general approva!, 
though the warnings of former Chancellors, 
such as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, ought to 
have brought forth more fruit by way of 
economical reforms, 


The enormous ex- ; 


[ONE PENNY. 


met one 


penditure on non-productive things can- 
not commend itself to any wise mind; 
and we can only judge that the fear of 
“Society ?* and vested interests in the 
Army and Navy hold back our financial 
experts from proposing substantial re- 
ductions. The feature of the Budget 
which has attracted most attention, how- 
ever, is its freedom from those protec- 
tionist devices which the elder Mr: 
Chamberlain has so strongly recom- 
mended. The same week that sees his 
notions coldly treated, even in his son’s 
Budget, has seen a strong demonstration 
of Unionist Free Traders under the lead 
of the Duke of Devonshire: On the 
whole, we seem to be lessin danger of 
the Protection policy now than at any 
time since Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
publicly avowed it as his own, 


We are told by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that a “wave of sobriety ”’ is 
passing over the land The grosser 
pleasures of drink and the public-house 
are yielding, it is said, slowly, yet with 
distinct constancy, to attractions of 
another kind. ‘The new pleasures of the 
people may not rise as yet very high; 
according to the same authority they are 
largely connected with the cheap music- 
hall, outdoor sports, and excursions. As 
to the first, the quality of music and senti- 
ment is often so very cheap that we can 
only find room for congratulation in the 
common testimony that there is less of 
the nasty about this class of entertain- 
ment than formerly. As to the outdoor 
Sports, among which the pleasures of 
watching Mr. Kipling’s “muddied oafs’” 
and “flannelled fools’’ at football and 
cricket, are becoming yearly more prom- 
inent,;.one may express satisfaction that 
with all their drawbacks they are free 
from the worse evils of the race-course. 
But the tendency to travel, if only at firss 
as a cheap tripper, is one that promises 
better for the mental and bodily health of 
the people, 

In order that tie full benefit may be 
derived from this increasing disposition to 
travel, it is imperatively necessary that 
people should learn to use their eyes: The 
rudimentary pleasure taken by young 
people in the beauties of nature wants 
cultivation. Few sights are prettier than 
the delight of children in making posies 
by the wayside. Few sights are more 
pitiful than the wasted relics of their 
hastily-gathered treasures. The big youths 
snatch cagerly at the blackthorn blossom, 
and often come home laden with willow 
‘Spalms”; but of real discriminating 
enjoyment of the fields there is all too 
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portance of the Union’s public assembly. | * and regret. If Dr. Torrey believes this, 


little. We wish that in every church and 
school there were a rambling club to 
diffuse that little more knowledge which 
would render holidaying a true delight 
and mental refreshment. 


We have a!l been deeply saddened by the 
terrible earthquake which has taken place 
in India: Full details are still wanting, 
but enough is known to render certain a 
very high estimate of the loss of life and 
property. Naturally, our feelings have 
been more deeply stirred by the fate that 
has overcome so many English residents ; 
but reflecting people will remember that 
the natives are, after all, just as human as 
our own kith and kin, and that their 
sorrows are just as real, There will be, of 
course, some serious attempt made to 
relieve the distress, though much of the 
damage done is irreparable. 
® Wz wonder how many of our readers, 
who were thrilled with horror and sym- 
pathy of the news of the earthquake have 
realised that a chronic disaster afflicts 
our Indian fellow subjects, an evil by the 
side of which even an earthquake that 
destroys ten or twenty thousand lives 
sinks into minor significance. We refer 
to the plazue which sweeps off, as it has 
been long doing, more people in any one week 
than this extraordinary convulsion of 
nature did which strikes our imagination 
so vividly. It is, we believe, a fact 
that upwards of. a quarter of @ million 
deaths have occurred from plague this 
year alone. Ifanything like this mortality 
occurred in England what an outcry there 
would be! But the valleys of India are 
farther away—and, after all, what is an 
Indian ? 

Our readers will probably recall an 
appeal made some time ago in our columns 
on behalf the Brahmo Girls’ School, Cal- 
cutta: We are happy to record that the 
new building then contemplated has been 
erected, and on March 22 it was formally 
opened bythe Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, 
Sir Andrew Fraser, in the presence of a 
large and distinguished company. The re- 
port presented stated that this isthe four- 
teenth year of the institution: Rather more 
than one hundred girls are on the ro!l of 
the school, about one-fourth being Hindoos 
and three-fourths Brahmins. ‘The total 
outlay on the building, site, &c.; has been 
87,000 rupees. Towards this sum the 
Government has granted 25,000 rupees ; 
20,977 rupees have been paid from the 
Mary Carpenter Fund, and other donations 
amount to 20,875 rupees. In the latter is 
included the sum of £205 (=3,078 rupees) 
from English subscribers, raised by Mr. 
Ton Pritchard’s appeal referred to above. 

EXCEPTIONAL mterest attaches to the 
forthcoming meetings of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, when 
Professor Forsyth will deliver the pre- 
sidential address: This is the first session 
since the adoption of the new constitution. 
Students of ecclesiastical politics in our 
churches and elsewhere will watch with 
interest the development of the more 
closely knit organisation and its result on 
the efficient working of religious institu- 
tions. One outcome, which is far from 
improbable, is the reduction of the im- 


This may be expected to follow the line 
taken by, e.g., the Trade Union Congress. 
The popular interest of the Congress is 
enhanced; the practical results are yearly 
less. The Congregational meetings are 
sure to retain their charm of enthusiasm, 
even if the work comes to be done more 
and more in committee. The significance 
of the forthcoming gathering is found in 
the fact that, although new rules have 
been adopted, they do not come into 
force until the autumn, This session 
will, therefore, be the last of a long series 
of assemblies which have played a large 
part in the history of modern Congrega- 
tionalism: 

Peruaps the existence in every county 
of a Congregational Union has a good 
deal to do with the popular effective 
of this group of churches. Once, or 
more often twice, in the year the repre- 
sentatives of the various societies in town 
or village meet together. Often, the 
gatherings are large enough to afford the 
buoyant sense of a multitude, and ministers 
and people go home feeling themselves to 
be in the swim of things. These meetings 
are being held at the present time, and 
occasion was taken of the Yorkshire 
meetings at Sheffield for a very striking 
address by the chairman, the Rev. H. H. 
Oakley.. The speech is reported, though 
too briefly for our curiosity, in last week’s 
Christian World. The subject was the 
effectiveness of the pulpit, a sufficiently 
threadbare theme. Mr. Oakley dealt with 
several topics which always come to the 
front on these occasions and proceeded to 
treat of a suspicion which is said to be 
prevalent that Protestant preachers have 
borrowed the Roman doctrine. and 
practice of “‘reserve.’’ If they do not 
actually hold back something of their 
belief, at least they are thought to evade 
thorny questions, and often to do worse 
than this, to feed themselves on spiced 
and savoury cakes from Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate, and their congregations on 
simple barley loaves from Messrs; Pass- 
more & Alabaster. If such a habit be 
anywhere prevalent, it is, ag Mr. Oakley 
affirms, disastrous. There may be a simple 
explanation of the feeling in the general 
habit ministers have of thinking it neces- 
sary to be positive and to give a clear 
lead, even if they are not quite clear 
themselves, or at least to avoid the sub- 
jects on which they cannot be certain, 
whereas very often a congregation would 
gain the greatest help from knowing that 
their minister, like themselves, was in 
suspense. 


We are glad to find prominent mini- 
sters in the Congregational body express- 
ing themselves as firmly as the Rev. Eric 
Lawrence does in the Hxaminer on the 
London “Religious Revival.’* ‘I find 
‘still deeper reason to deplore the teach- 
‘ing that is given by some prominent 
“leaders in the present evangelistic move- 
“ments, When Dr. Torrey declares, e.g.; 
“as he did to a great gathering of City 
‘men in the Cannon-street Hotel, that if 
*«¢ Christ were accepted the whole of the 
“<Old Testament was bound to beaccepted 


‘<‘also z : s as the divinely inspired Word | 
“tof God,* I am filled with amazement. 


tineauy me 


“he may, of course, feel bound to say it, 
‘but I think he ought to know it is not 
“true.’? Again: ‘Many a man has made 
“shipwreck of his faith, or been doomed 
“to spend long years in the sunless gulls 
“of doubt, because he has been taught so 
“much that he was obliged in the light of 
‘‘later knowledge to unlearn: . ;.. There 
‘ig yet another thing that constitutes a 
“‘orave peril in these revival movements, 
‘‘and demands our serious and attentive 
“thought. They would appear sometimes 
“to lead many persons to undervalue the 
“ quiet, regular, unsensational methods of 
‘appeal and work, on the maintenance of 
“which the progress of the kingdom. of 
“God mainly depends.”’ 


Ir is a good thing to have our own 
opinion.on these matters reinforced from 
the orthodox side. And our faith is con- 
firmed that there is a strong movement 
among evangelical Christians in the direc- 
tion in which we ourselves wish to move: 
They dread even more keenly than we do 
this recrudescence of superstition, because 
they are nearer to it, and see at closer 
quarters its deplorable effects. 

Tue note on the Rev. Tom Sykes, of 
Hull, last week should have described 
him as a Primitive Methodist, not as a 
Congregationalist. It is perhaps more 
noteworthy (as a correspondent suggests) ~ 
that the liberal utterances we quoted come 
from such a theological quarter; but we 
are well aware of a good many “advanced” 
Primitives. 


Tue Lare Mr. J. Cogan Conway.—- 
At a meeting of managers of the 
Ministers’ Pension Fund; held at Mssex 
Hall; on Wednesday, the Rev. J. Estlin 
Carpenter presiding, it was resolved: 
“That this meeting of the managers of 
the Ministers’ Pension and Insurance 
Fund, assembled for the first time since 
the lamented death of their colleague, 
Mr. J. Cogan Conway, founder and 
secretary of the fund, records its deep 
sense of the loss occasioned by his decease. 
He first brought before the National Con- 
ference at Sheffield; 1897, the need of 
some additional provision for ministers in 
their old age, and he pleaded their cause- 
with untiring patience; He took an 
active part in the preparation of a suit- 
able scheme, and (after its acceptance by 
the Conference at Leicester, 1900) in the 
collection of the fund. Ever since its 
establishment he gaye time and thought 
without stint to its administration ; and 
its success ig in great measure due to his 
wide knowledge of the members of our 
ministry, his appreciation of their work, 
his never-failing kindness, and his punctu- 
ality in all business arrangements: To 
Mrs. Conway the managers respectfully 
offer the assurance of their sympathy in 
her great bereavement.’’ 


Wuoever is faithful to a first grace 
that opens on kim shall have a second in 
advance of it, and if he still follows the 
messenger of God, angels ever brighter 
shall go before his way.—James Mar- 
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BRIGHT GALILEAN 

Tue traveller from Nazareth to Tiberias 
approaches, towards the end of the day, a 
line of cliffs, beyond which the road winds 
downwards to the shores of the lake. A 
rocky hill (Karn Hattin) rises to the 
north, some 1,100 feet in height, crowned, 
or, as it were, guarded by two peaks; and 
on the slope between and below these, 
tradition says, the ‘‘Sermon on_ the 
Mount’ was preached to the multitude 
who followed the Master thither. The 
tradition is doubtless false, dating only 
from Crusading times; but it brings out 
that strange irony of events which is often 
so full of significance. For near that spot, 
where the gospel of human love and peace 
was said to have been proclaimed, the 
Crusaders met the forces of Saladin, and 


were defeated and élaughtered in one of | 


the most horrible battles of that unhappy 
and unholy war: The professed followers 
of him who was said to have pronounced 
there his blessing on the peacemakers were 
deservedly beaten by the Mohammedan 
soldiery, and their power in the land 
finally and efiectually broken. 

} Thinking of this, and perhaps of other 
such startling contrasts in the history of 
Christendom, the traveller reaches the 
crest of the hill above Tiberias and looks 
down on the calm blue waters of the ‘‘ Sea 
of Galilee.’® It was along the north- 
western shores of that inland water that 
the greater part of the ministry of Jesus 
was probably accomplished. And when, 
on a bright morning in spring, we rode 
along the edge of the Plain of Gennesaret, 
where the cities of Magdala and Capernaum 
once flourished, and saw the low hills which 
border that plain to north and south, my 
companion suggested that the slope of one 
of those hills was the much more probable 
scene of the great gospel appeal. Karn 
Hattin is too distant, and does not look 
easy of access from the lake shore. But 
for the Teacher to leave the heat and 
depression of the low-lying plain, and 
climb one of these near hills, and sit there 
in the cooler air, with the multitude 
gathered around him, would seem natural 
enough: Probably the whole discourse, as 
we now read it, was never spoken in one 
place, at one time. But the ‘‘ Beati- 
tudes,’ and the great passage in which 
men are bidden to ‘‘ take no anxious 
thought,’’ but ** seek first the kingdom of 
God,’’ may well have been spoken on 
some green, flowery hillside above that 
beautiful valley and the broad waters of 
the lake. 

It may well have been on some spring 
morning, in the fresh bright springtime of 
his ministry, that he sat there, amid the 
wealth of colour and abundance of growing 
things, and said, ‘‘ Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they grow ’’; ‘‘ Behold the 
fowls of the air’’; ‘‘ Be not anxious for 
the morrow’’; ‘‘ Lay up for yourselves 
treasure in heavenly things’’; ‘ Seek 
first the kindgom of God and His righteous- 
ness, and all that is needful of other things 
shall be added unto you.”’ 

I quoted in a former article the saying 
that the climate and scenery of the Plain 
of Gennesaret was ‘‘ the nearest approach 
to perpetual spring’’ that earth could 


_ show. And the thought and hope of Jesus 
_ just then, as he opened his mouth and 
proclaimed his fresh glad tidings, must 
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passion of love and joy for man; 

It was said that, after his baptism and 
the descent of the dove-like spirit upon 
him and his lonely struggle and final 
victory over the powers of evil, ‘‘ he 
came into Galilee preaching the gospel of 
God, and saying, The time is fulfilled, and 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand : repent 
ye, and believe the gospel.’? And I 
suppose that he really saw—that, as he 
preached, there shone for him the vision of 
a happier world. His own vivid conscious- 
ness of ideal things and the seeming 
response of the people to his appeal made 
that world a fact and no dream. It 
certainly was there in his own heart. 
The reign of peace and gladness and good- 
will, the serene and ordered happiness 
which love and trust and quiet thoughts 
can create in the soul of man, was pro- 
foundly real to him. And this spiritual 
heaven, this kingdom of God that is within, 
would doubtless be so vividly present to 
his mind that he saw the actual world 
around him in the light and joy of that. 
Looking down on the blue lake and fertile 
plain, with that bright spring sky above 
him, the birds floating in the air, the 
flowers radiant at his feet, and the people 
wistiv], expectant, and apparently so 
ready for the truth, how could he doubt 
that the kingdom of heavenly things was at 
hand? ‘‘ Blessed,’’® he said, ‘‘ are the 
lowly in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
God.’’ ‘* Blessed are the gentle, for they 
shall inherit the earth.’’ ‘‘ Blessed are 
they which do hunger and thirst alter 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.’’ 
** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.’’ He spoke out of a real 
and vital experience. He was in possession 
of this happiness; why should not others 
be? What was to hinder this joy from 
entering into their hearts, too? Only 
repent, he said—meaning by that a change 
of mind or of attitude towards life and the 
world—only change your ideal and look at 
things differently, and have a loftier aim 
and purpose in your life, and the peace of 
God is yours, the joy which love creates 
shall take up its abode within you—‘‘a 
treasure in the heavens that faileth not, 
where no thief approacheth, neither moth 
corrupteth.’’ 

I think he expected, in those early days 
of his ministry, that men would at once 
receive this gospel of love and joy. In 
the glow of that springtime of hope, he 
speaks as one who believed that the door 
through which he had found entrance to 
this kingdom of beauty and peace had 
only to be thrown open for all men to 
enter. He seemed to see them flocking in 
with cheerful, willing footsteps. It was all 
so real and radiant to him—so simple, too, 
so easy: and natural, that there was no 
reason why these homely folk of Galilee, 
and then others, from far as well as near, 
should not come to share with him the 
good that was offered so freely, without 
money and without price. 

And thus he saw what I have ventured 
to call the ‘‘ bright Galilean vision.”’ 
How may we describe that vision to-day ¢ 

We know that a man’s ideal—his highest 
conception of life—will be determined by 
two things—by his thought concerning the 
Power which creates, or is revealed in, the 


actual world, and by his thought of those 
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who share life with him here. Ais idea of 
God and his idea of humanity—these will 
shape for him that vision of the good, 
which we call his ‘‘ ideal,’” 

When, on one occasion, Jesus is trying 
to dispossess the mind of that which so 
often mars the gladness of life, he said, 
** Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing, 
and not one of them is forgotten before 
God? Fear not, therefore; ye are of 
more value than many sparrows.” Fear— 
that was man’s great enemy; and he 
would dismiss it by faith in that goodness 
of love which seemed everywhere to 
pervade the world; He saw life illumined 
and transfigured by the great Father’s 
smile. Over and within all the distortions 
and ‘miseries and sins of life he felt the 
presence of an Eternal Power, which to 
him was an Eternal Goodness: In the 
first year of his ministry the hight of God 
—the glory of a Divine spiritual beauty— 
must have shone for him in an unclouded 
splendour. The clear radiance of Love 
must have illumined even the darkest 
places of the world with its mystic and 
marvellous light. So that bright Galilean 
vision was in part a consciousness of the 
Divine Spirit as the supreme and all- 
controlling Power of the world, yet also the 
supreme Compassion—the unfailing loving- 
kindness of Life itself, as he discerned it 
from the deeps of a pure and serene heart: 

And the other part of the vision was of 
human things—an ideal of humanity—the 
bold, impassioned insight of a Lover to 
whom the good appeared in all its fulness, 
triumphant over the ill. 

It sometimes seems to me that Jesus 
must have looked on men, at first, in those 
glad days of hope, with something of 
child’s eyes and a man’s heart. He saw 
them, not as they are now to the realist, 
which is not what they truly are, but 
what to the idealist they may become, 
and are already, in the thought of God: 
He saw them as friends and lovers and 
comrades—as members of one family, or, 
as we should say now, the living units of the 
organic fellowship of life: Of course, to 
the outward yision, to the passing, critical, 
unsympathetic gaze, which penetrates but 
a little beneath the surface of things; 
human beings were a troubled and con- 
tentious race, selfish and _ self-seeking, 
often envious and unkind, petulant and 
pitiless—marring their own and others’ 
happiness by strife and covetousness and 
eruelty. But to him, looking deeper and 
more lovingly, seeing within or beyond the 
outward forms and manners of daily life, 
they were sons of God, heirs of heaven, 
and therefore neighbours, brothers, friends. 

You see, he found in himself this passion 
of human fellowship. It was an actual 
and vital fact of his own life, an experience 
about which he had no misgiving: And 
this love for all naturally found love én all ; 
and these simple, commonplace folk, erring 
and wayward, restless and _ troubled, 
wandering and unhappy, “like sheep with- 
out a shepherd,” were hisown kith and kin, 
his own human brothers, And, thinking 
of them thus, he seemed to have no doubt 
that they must think of each other thus, 
or would, if they ceased to fear, and allowed 
the true human soul within them to utter 
itself: There was something entirely 
natural and reasonable in this, For to 
love men as brothers is, of course; to 
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recognise them as possessors of a common 
nature with yourself, and, therefore, as 
eapable of loving you and loving one 
another as brothers. The very idea of 
brotherhood is based on that of a common 
spiritual nature. That “‘ mysterious hu- 
manity ’* which is ‘‘ formed of other men 
like ourselves,’? and which is a unity and 
solidarity, to which the word man, or 
mankind, may be applied—that under- 
lying element, which is common to all, is 
to the Lover nothing short of Love itself, or 
the stuff of which Love is made. ‘‘If I 
love them, they can love me and love one 
another,’’ the lover thinks—and rightly. 

Have there not been moments when we 
have all seen things thus? Have we not 
sometimes felt that, in spite of everything 
bad and base and ugly in human life, all 
men; of every race and every condition, 
were our fellows ? And have we not then 
believed in our inmost minds that it was 
love in us and in them that bound us 
together in that common bond of humanity 
which makes the universal and world-wide 
fellowship of life ? 

Well, I think that Jesus must have had 
this feeling in all its strength and fulness, 
and that in him it was the constant and 
prevailing stimulus and motive of conduct 
—the commanding attitude of mind in 
which he approached men, and sought to 
minister to them and save them, as he 
himself was saved. 

Of course, he could not fail to see that 
their lives were not actually ruled by this 
spirit of love. He saw them striving and 
contending one against another: He saw 
hatred and oppression, injustice and 
cruelty; hurting and spoiling their lives: 
But he saw this as the effect of a delusion. 
It was a condition of things born, not of 
real enmity or hate, but of fear—the fear of 
one another, or the fear that unless they 
fought with others they would not secure 
the really good and necessary things of 
hfe: He saw that covetousness—the pas- 
sion for having things—was working all, or 
nearly all, this mischief and distress. He 
knew they were deceived, that their eyes 
were blinded: He knew in himself that 
there was no need to have much in order to 
be well off—that a man’s life did not 
“* consist in the abundance of things 
which he possesseth.’’ He knew that men 
were not made happy by great possessions, 
or unhappy by few. He showed by one of 
his graphic parables that much goods laid 
up for many years did not mean much 
good to him for whom they were laid up. 
He had discovered that a very few things 
were really needful to life, that those who 
had but few were often happiest, and that 
af all were content with few there would be 
enough for all and no further occasion for 
strife and contention—that so hatred and 
unkindness would naturally and surely pass 
away. 

The evils that distressed men were thus 
shown to be on the surface, while deep 
down the great Love which united all was 
mighty and resistless, and needed only to 
be set free to become the ruling and 
exultant spirit of Life. 

With these thoughts in his heart, then, 
he comes forth preaching, with highest 
hope, his sweet Evangel of Love. For the 
first time (on this side of the Himalayas), 
men heard a gospel of perfect charity and 
absolute good-will, proclaimed with an 


almost childlike confidence that it would 
be received and responded to by those 
who heard: 

And it was all a mistake, we say—a 
mirage, a dream. Let us not too hastily 
conclude thus. It could not be, then and 
there, as he was so soon to find; butit was 
none the less significant and beautiful. 

He may have been at that time the only 
one living who possessed, in fulness of 
delight, these graces of the serene and 
loving spirit. There may have been none 
among his hearers who could respond to— 
who could even understand—that bene- 
diction of human kindness and sweet 
reasonableness and gentle thoughts. And 
he was soon to be undeceived. Instead of 
undeceiving men, in their stupid dream of 
happiness by pitiless and selfish gain, he 
was to be disillusioned himself. He was to 
learn that few, if any, could accept his 
hope or believe his gospel. He was to 
find himself rewarded for such thoughts by 
hatred and resistance, and to be dismissed 
from the scene amid the sneers and jeers 
of a malignant priesthood and a maddened 
populace. Nevertheless, the vision had 
shone for his clear spirit, radiant and 
beautiful as the dawn. The Ideal had 
been preached in words, and embodied in 
a life, with fearless and unfaltering resolve. 
And though it has never yet been realised 
in the world—though the centuries have 
rolled by, and the old strife and struggle 
for that which is not joy has gone on, and 
is going on still—yet the Christ-ideal lives 
and cannot die. And towards it in every 
age the hearts of the lowly and the loving 
turn, as to the highest, sweetest, noblest 
wisdom that ever ravished the heart or 
annointed the lips of man. And the name 
of him who possessed that wisdom and 
lived by its light and died for its truth— 
that name has been ‘‘ not so much written 
as ploughed into the history of the human 
race.”’ 

And we may wisely try to hope that his 
sptrit—tfor men have been too well content 
to preach and profess his name—we may 
try to hope that his spirit will yet triumph 
in human hearts, and that his bright 
Galilean vision will become the reality and 
the recompense of a world that has strug- 
gled at last into order and harmony and 
beauty and brotherhood and peace. 

W. J. Jupp. 


Warning FRoM Liverpoot.—A man 
calling himself a doctor, an American, 
short, stout, well dressed, dark in com- 
plexion, even to a touch of the African, 
is very successful in borrowing money, 
payable in x years. He talks Collyer, 
Armstrong, and others. 


Ministers’ Instirure.—Owing to the 
Martineau Centenary meetings at Man- 


chester College, it will not be possible for: 


the Institute to assemble at its usual time 
in the Haster vacation. The Committee 
have, therefore, had to decide that arrange- 
ments should be made instead for the 
first week in July (3, 4, and 5), provided 
these dates be found convenient, and a 
sufficient number sigaify their intention to 
be present. Members are asked to accept 
this notice, and to kindly write at once 
to the Rev. Frank K: Freeston, Essex 
House, Campden-hill, London, W. 


ON THE WINGS OF DELIGHT.—II. 


VENICE AND FLORENCE. 


Our here at Fiesole we are some three 
miles, as the crow flies, from the heart of 
Florence, and looking down from our 
steep hill, more than 900 ft. above sea 
level, we have a glorious view over the 
city and the broad valley of the Arno to 
the hills beyond. The electric tram, start- 
ing from the Piazza del Duomo, takes 
about an hour to climb up by the long 
circuitous road; but one does not grudge 
the time, since the winding road, mounting 
higher and higher, brings a constant suc- 
cession of wonderful views of the city or 
the lovely country that surrounds it, 
bounded on every side by the hills. Every 
morning early we can be down in Florence, 
amid its great memories and all the wealth 
of beauty and historic interest it contains. 
Here we have a sense of space and fresher 
air, and the city spread out below with end- 
less variety of beauty in its changing aspects, 
in sunlight and shadow, morning and 
evening, at noon and in the quiet night. 
And if one lingers in the city after the 
last tram has gone, then to trudge, by the 
shortest way, the straight steep road up 
from San Domenico, with the brilliant lights 
of Florence shining below, and the silent 
stars above, and on the crest of the hill 
above the friendly beckoning of the lights 
of Fiesole, even at the end of a tiring day, 
is worth more than all the ‘labour it 
entails. 

We came here from Venice on Monday, 
April 3, a journey that repeated in cross- 
ing the Apennines much of the delight of 
the climb up from Innsbruck over the 
Brenner ;to Botzen. The mountains are 
not so great as in Tyrol, and there was 
less snow on the heights, but the windings 
of the railway up the valleys, past quaint 
villages and splendid mountain gorges, 
was a constant fascination. Larlier in the 
day, turning south from Padua, we ran 
along the base of Shelley’s Huganean 
hills, which we had seen from Venice, or; 
rather, from the gondola across the waters 
of the lagoon, as we returned from the 
Lido and coasted round some of the smaller 
islands towards sunset. After Bologna on 
the journey south the climb began, and 
in the middle of a long tunnel we felt that 
we had crested the hill. At one little 
station where we had to wait for a belated 
train to pass, many of the passengers went 
out on the hillside gathering flowers. 
Then, after a time, came the first glimpse 
of Pistoja in the plain far below, and 
when the train had wound its way down 
we knew that we were not far from 
Florence. 

To arrive for the first time in Florence 
and drive straight through the city, past 
the great Dominican Church of Santa 
Maria Novella, with a glimpse only of the 
Duomo and Giotto’s glorious tower, past 
the old gate of San Gallo, through which 
Romola passed on that fateful morning 
when she fled from F.orence and the 
arresting voice of Savonarola turned her 
back, and so to go straight out to Fiesole, 
would have been hard, if we had not 
known that we were not really going 
away: But it was a happy thought to 
make this our encampment, and it has 
given us much that we could nothave had 
if we had stayed down in the city. 
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words can express the beauty of Florence 
with its domes and towers, seen from this 
height just after sun-zise on a brilliantly 
clear morning, or again ona cloudy morn- 
ing, when there had been rain in the 
night, and gleams of sunshine touched the 
Duomo, and lay across the city, while the 
hills were stil partly shrowded in the 
gloom: Nor kas our stay here on the 
northern height prevented our seeing the 
city towards evening from the nearer 
height of San Miniato on the scuth, or 
from the beautiful Boboli gardens on a 
perfect evening, looking down upon the 
Arno with its quaint Ponte Vecchio and 
the other bridges, and all the great build- 
ings, the Palazzo Vecchio, the Duomo with 
Giotto’s campanile, Santa Croce and the 
Test. 

It was to Giotto’s tower that we first 
went on our first morning in Florence. 
Pictures had Jong made us familiar with 
its form, but no picture can reproduce 
the inexpressible loveliness of the thing 
itself, as it standsin the midst of the 
city, beside the great cathedral church 
and the venerable Baptistery, and asone 
looks up at it the pure white marble and 
the exquisite tracery of its windows seen 
against the blue sky. And this fairy 
thing is a tower, strong and noble. We 
went up, and from the top looked over 
Florence, while in stage after stage of 
the ascent new aspects of the Duomo 
with its wealth of decoration, also 
in white marble’ with the lines of 
black; appeared. Afterwards we went 


into the Duomo and the Baptistery, which 


was the original Cathedral of Florence, 
before the great revival towards the close 
of the thirteenth century, when the Do- 
minicans built Santa Maria Novella, the 
Franciscans Santa Croce, and the whole 
city united, as Ruskin says, in the build- 
ing of the new cathedral. That was the 
period not only of Giotto but of Dante, 
and the Florence that we s:e to-day 
cannot be separated from their memory, 
nor from that of the later Fra Angelico 
(who belonged to our Fiesole), ‘and of 
Savonarola. 

Then mid-day we crossed the Ponte 
Vecchio, but lingered for a time in the 
central open space, where the line of 
shops over the bridge is broken, to eat 
our lunch with frank simplicity (the ladies 
of the party were otherwise engaged, but 
we had an artist and a poet of our 
number), and to wash our fingers at the 
public pump ; and thence to the Pitti, the 
first of the three great picture galleries 
of Florence which we visited. 

Later in the afternoon three of us, 
alter we had looked in at the Palazzo 
Vecchio, and seen the splendid modern 
statue of Savonarola in the great hall, 
found our way to the old Protestant 
Cemetery, where are the graves of Mrs. 
Browning, Clough, Landor, Southwood 
They are 
all near together, and the whole cemetery, 
which has been*closed now for many years, 
is quite small, being an oval which breaks 
the course of a broad road on the western 
side of the city. The ground rises 


“as one goes in at the gate, and Parker’s 


grave is near the centre; on the side 
looking towards Fiesole. The hills were 


lighted by the evening sun as we stood 
there in the quietness under the tall 


eypresses which overshadow the grave. 
Walter Savage Landor died in 1864, 
Parker in 1860, the other three in 1861. 
The inscription on Theodore Parker’: 
grave is too well known to be repeated 
here. On Dr. Southwood Smith’s are the 
following lines by Leigh Hunt :— 

Ages shall honour, in their hearts enshrined, 
Thee Southwood Smith, Physician of mankind, 
Bringer of Air, Light, Health into the home 

Of the rich Poor of happier years to come. 


At the foot of Mrs. Browning’s grave, 
which is marked simply by her initials, 
‘EH. B. B. ob. 1861,” and the beautiful 
medallion portrait cut inthe white marble, 
Professor Knight recently planted some 
fresh roses (in ‘‘ March, 1905’’), but we 
cannot understand how he can have 
allowed the fact to be proclaimed by 
an ugly metal enamelled label, white 
enamel with a black border, tied on to 
the low rail which surrounds the grave. 

The cemetery is not far from the road 
by which the electric tram for Fiesole 
leaves the city, and so we returned to our 
hill-top. 

To attempt to tell of what we have 
done each day, and all that we have seen, 
would be wearisome, and most of it would 
be an oft-told tale. Into our week we 
have crowded most of the things that can 
by no means be overlooked, and we now 
know at least something of what Florence 
contains. To the Giotto frescoes at Santa 
Croce and Santa Maria Novella (frescoes 
by the master himself, or those of his 
school) we would gladly return again and 
again, and even more to the quiet cloisters 
and the ¢ells of the monastery of San 
Marco, of which Savonarola was Prior, 
where so many wonderful frescoes by Fra 
Angelico are still to be seen. Of the other 
churches, that of Santa Maria del Carmine 
has left perhaps the most vivid impression, 
with the frescoes by Masaccio and Filip- 
pino Lippi, and the Badia, with the latter’s 
beautiful picture of ‘“‘Madonna appearing 
to St. Bernard.” Then the three great 
picture galleries, the Pitti, the Uffizi, and 
the Accadémia. Looking back upon the 
pictures at Venice, it is chiefly the 
beautiful Madonnas of Bellini that one 
longs to remember, and such a master- 
piece as Palma Vecchio’s ‘‘ Holy 
Family with 8S. John the Baptist 
and Catherine,’’ thovgh Titian, of course, 
is great-and Carpaccio fascinating; but in 
Florence there is so much more that rises 
to the loftiest beauty and touches the 
purest springs both of delight and of 
devotion and aspiration. There are the 
Raphaels, the ‘Madonna del Granduca” 
and the *‘Madonna della Sedia”’ in the 
Pitti, so exquisite in their tenderness and 
the mother’s perfect grace, and in the 
Uffizi the ‘‘Madonna del Cardellino,” in 
which the little John, who has brought a 
bullfinch in his hand to Jesus, appears as 
a merry, if not a mischievous little chap, 
simply excited at having caught the bird, 
but in the face of the baby Jesus there is 
a wonderful look of tenderness as he 
touches the bird, as though he would 
say, “‘ Be very tender with it,’ or ‘‘ Let 
it go.’* And then of the earlier masters, 
the ‘‘Paradise’* of Fra Angelico in the 
Accadémia, if one looks into it, has the 
loveliest things, such as the ring of little 
children dancing among the flowers, end 


Fra Filippo Lippi’s ‘‘ Coronation of the | J.P. for Sussex. 
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Virgin,” has no less exquisite groups of 
angel faces. With these we count the 
Madonnas of Botticelli as among the 
Supreme treasures of Florence, and in his 
“Prima Vera ’’ the group of the three 
Graces, a creation of the purest beauty 
which is wonderful to see. 

We are glad to have been first at 
Venice, and to have come on to Florence. 
Venice was a dream of constant de- 
light, and the splendour of San Marco 
stands by itself. Florence seems to be 
more austere, with a greater purity and 
elevation in its ideals, yet steeped: in 
beauty, both of its lovely surroundings 
and of the works of its great masters. 
How could it be otherwise in the city of 
Dante and Giotto, of Savonarola and Fra 
Angelico ? 

It seems absurd to write even the 
briefest notice about Florence and not 
mention the name of Michael Angelo, or of 
del'a Robbia, and, inde -d, many another; 
but this letter must be posted. It is 
Sunday morning, and we are going down 
into Florence, some of us to attend the 
morning serv_ce at the church across the 
river, of which our friend the Rev. Tony 
André is minister. To-morrow we start 
on a driving tour, by way of Vallombrosa, 
Arezzo, and Cortona to Siena. 

Fiesole, April 9. 


OBITUARY. 


MR. JOHN WARREN, LONDON: 


ON Saturday last, at the age of 73, Mr. 
John Warren, late of Lancaster-gate, and 
Handcross Park, Crawley, Sussex, a 
gentleman well known in City circles as 
well as in our own connection, passed 
away after a painful illness. Mr. Warren 
traced his descent through a long line of 
English Presbyterians, one of whom was 
the Rev. John Warren, of Coventry, early 
in the eighteenth century. His father was 
Mr. Thomas Pickard Warren, a silk manu- 
facturer, a business long connected with 
the family. John, who was the eldest 
son, was educated at Hove House, 
Brighton, and University College. He 
graduated as B.A. and LL.B., but, like 
his ancestors, he entered business, and was 
identified with the firm of 8. Courtauld & 
Co., manufacturers of crape, &c. He was 
also a director of the London, Tilbury; and 
Southend Railway Company: He was 
for many years a member of the 
Little Portland-street congregation, and 
occupied a position on several pro- 
minent charitable trusts, including Dr. 
Williams’ (from 1867), Hackney College, 
and the Presbyterian Board: Of the 
last-named he was treasurer from 1867 
to 1879, and again from 1898 to the date 
of his death, and he took a keen interest 
in its affairs. It is noteworthy that his 
grandfather, also named John, was a Dr: 
Williams’ trustee from 1781 to 1804, and 
treasurer of? the Presbyterian Board 
from 1784 to 1802, and his father 
was also a member of the Presbyterian 
Board from 1835 to 1867: Mr: Warren 
was a member of the Ironmongers’ and 
Fishmongers” Companies, a Governor of 
St. Bartholomew’s and St. Thomas’s 
Hospitals, and other institutions, and a 
He was never married; 


but enjoyed the blessing of a wide ‘circle 
of friends and relatives, who knew the 
sterling worth of his character: A man 
of strong views, he found much to dis- 
agree with in modern tendencies, but 
under an exterior sometimes brusque, he 
maintained a kind'y disposition that 
often showed itself in an old-world grace 
and courtesy. 
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MRS, GREENHOW. 

Tue Mill Hill congregation of Leeds 
has just lost its oldest?member, the last 
survivor of a noble generation identified 
with the chapel for more than seventy 
years. 

Mrs. Ann Greenhow, the daughter of 
Willliam Lupton, merchant, of Leeds, was 
born on March 1, 1812. In 1854 she 
became the second wife of Dr. Thomas 
Michael Greenhow, an eminent physician 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, After his retire- 
ment from practice they came to live in 
Leeds, where he died in 1881, in the 90th 
year of hisage, and in honour ofall to whom 
his name and work were known. 

Of Mrs. Greenhow’s five brothers there 
would be much to tell, for each one of 
them was eminent in their native town, 
and they were for many years the fore- 
most supporters and representatives ofthe 
congregation to which they belonged. Of 
herself there is little to be told, and that 
little she would rather have withheld from 
publicity. A sweet, happy, useful, kindly 
life which won the reverent love of all 
who had the privilege of her friendship— 
this is her ample record. 

Very frail in body during her later years, 
and, indeed, she was always delicate, she 
was blessed with the full possession of her 
intellectual faculties to the very last. To- 
wards the end her hearing was impaired, 
and she could not see enough to read or 
write, but she kept her life-long interest 
in the congregation and all that concerned 
it. Tae Inquirer was read to her regu- 
larly, as well as the Monthly Sermon and 
Record. And she loved to hear of all 
that concerned the members of her large 
family and her many poor friends and 
dependents: 

She “ fell asleep ”—the trite expression 
exactly describes her sweet end—on Satur- 
day afternoon, April 8. Her body was 
laid beside that of her husband in the 
Roundhay Churchyard. 


Morat fidelity and sympathetic service 
to others—two things which go far to make 
up that noblest way of living which Jesus 
called the Kingdom of God.—G@. S. Mer- 
riams 

«A ORIPPLED and 
looked 


suffering child, 
at from without, seems the 
heaviest of domestic afflictions. Yet 
once confided to our care; what an 
object of tender interest it becomes. 
‘What gentle and holy affections hover 
over it.” *What a web of soft and 
fostering duty is woven round it.” It 
gives new beauty and value to life. We 
would fain keep it with us for ever 
What a void is left, when it is removed 
by death; The heart then learns the 
deep blessing of sorrow, ill exchanged for 
the drier interests and the tasteless 
pleasures that must now come in its 
place.”— John James Tayler. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME} 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the sender. | 
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THE CENTENARY MEETINGS AT 

NORWICH. 


DEAR S1r,—Will you kindly permit me 
a word 7e the Norwich Martineau Memorial 
Celebrations and the Memorial itself? 

(1) Since the programme (see advertise- 
ment) was sent out, one alteration and two 
additions have been made to it. On 
Saturday, April 22, the visit to the Cathe- 
dral must (to suit the time of the 
special cathedral service) take place at 
2p.m.,; not at 2.30, as stated in the pro- 
gramme. The party will leave the cathe- 
dral at 245, and proceed to Bracondale 
Woods, the grounds of which (by kind 
permission of R. J. Colman, Hq.) will be 
cpen; Thence they will pass to (the 
adjacent) Carrow Abbey, to view the 
o'der portion and grounds of which they 
will be welcomed by kind invitation of 
Mr. James Stuart. 

(2) On Saturday evening, at 8 o'clock, 
the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed has kindly 
offered to lecture on ‘f Wordsworth”? (in 
aid of the building fund) in the Octagon 
Institute. As the room is not large carly 
application for tickets is advisable (for 
prices see advertisement). 

(3) As Norwich, in common with most 
places, has only one early morning postal 
delivery on Good Friday, and we are 
anxious to announce a full list of sub- 
scriptions and promises to the Memorial 
Building Fund at the public meeting that 
evening, is it too much to ask intending 
donors kindly to post early on Thursday 
(or, if at ‘considerable distance, on Wed- 
nesday) next week ?—Yours faithfully, 

(Mrs.) F, A. Morrram, Hon. Sec, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL: 


Sir,—In my last letter detailing excur- 
sions which might be taken from Geneva 
during the first week, in several places you 
printed ‘‘ train ** where I had written 
** tram.’” 

SreconD WEEK.—How may we spend the 
second week when the meetings are over ? 
The answer will depend on what kind of 
holiday the visitor requites. Rest and 
refreshment to recruit health is one thing ; 
sight-seeing is another. The rest-holday 
is the cheapest ; in fact, the expense will 
be less than half of moving from place to 
place. 

For health and rest take this: The 
meetings will be over on Thursday, August 
3l:. On Friday, September 1, steamer 
from Geneva to Nyon on the left of the 
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or seven francs a day: They are all good: 
Nothing can be more charming and health- 
ful than a week spent in this mountain 
seclusion, and it has the advantage of 
being within easy reach of Geneva: But 
early application is necessary to secure 
accommodation. 

For those who would like to go further 
afield the following may be recommended : 
—Steamer to Montreux, about four hours’ 
sail. Visit the Castle of Chillon—if you 
have not seen it during the first week— 
which can be reached in a few minutes by 
electric tram. Then train to Aigle, where 
it may be necessary to stay the night: 
Three hours’ ride by diligence to Sepey, 
a village, 3,704 {t., surrounded by beau- 
tiful walks. The pensions are most rea- 
sonable, and the mountain air is refresh- 
ing. Mont d’Or rises from the village: 
A week here will be more beneficial than 
a week at the seaside. On the return 
journey to Geneva, by leaving the train 
at Montreux, the tourist may visit Glion; 
and walk back through the Gorge du 
Chaudron, mentioned in my former letter, 
and then take steamer or train to Geneva: 
Hither of these will be enough for an extra 
week’s rest and tefreshment. 

For those who are bent on sight-seeing 
IT recommend the following :—Traim from 
Geneva to Chamonix, four hours’ journey 
through an interesting country. Here 
we are at the foot of Mont Blanc, which 
rises 12,285 ft. above the valley. The 
hotels are all good, and there will be no 
difficulty in finding one to suit our means: 
Two or three days should be spent here to 
visit the Mer de Glace and the Glacier des 
Bossons. A day will be required for each: 
To visit the Mer de Glace we ascend the 
Montanvert (6,303 ft.), a walk of about 
two and half hours on a good road, from 
the top of which we look down on this 
wonderful sea of ice. Ladies, or those who 
are not good walkers, may ascend on 
horseback. We may return from this 
point if we lke; or we may continue 
the journey by crossing the glacier, walk- 
ing along the Mauvais Pas to the Chapeau: 
Some interest is added to this walk on the 
Mauvais Pas by the fact that if we are 
not careful we have a chance of breaking 
our necks. But ladies do the journey 
every day: From the Chapeau we have 
a splendid view of the Chamonix valley. 
It is a good walk down, but it may be 
done on a horse, which must be previously 
engaged: The Glacier des Bossons is 
three hours’ journey there and back from 
Chamonix. Mounting the steps cut in 
the ice and crossing the glacier is a bit 
exciting, as there is such a chance of a 
slip, but a pair of socks drawn over the 
boots (they may be purchased for a 
franc from a man at the hut) will make 
all safe. 

Three or four days are now gone: The 


lake, about two hours’ sail. A diligence | next day may be spent in a carriage drive 


(mail coach) leaves the Post Office twice 
a day for St. Cergues, a village in the Jura 
mountains, 3,432 ft.; or 2,202 ft: above 
the lake. It is a lovely ride, the views 
widening as you ascend: The village is 
situated in a hollow in the hills, and the 
air is so pure and invigorating that during 
August it is always crowded. The views 
of the lake and- mountains aré siinply 
charming, Mont Blane being always in 
sight. Pensions will take us for five, six, 


over the Téte Noir Pass, or a walk over 
the Col de Balme. The carriage drive is 
not expensive when divided among a 
party, and such is the romantic grandeur 
of the scenery that everyone feels it is 
money well spent. It is not so high 
(4,997 it.) as the Col de Balime, but it is 
more tomantic: The drive from Cha- 
monix to Martigny will occupy nine hours: — 
The Col de Balme must be done on foot, 
and is a walk of nine hours to Mattigny 
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or Vernayaz: The view of Mont Blanc 
and its companion mountains from the 


highest point (7,225 ft.) is so magnificent 


that words cannot describe it. It will be 
necessary to spend the night at Martigny 
or Vernayaz, unless we have started very 
early in the morning. 

At Vernayaz a visit may be paid to the 
Gorge du Trient, which is close by. Then 
the train must be taken to Montreux, 
from which we may visit the Castle of 
Chillon, Glion, and the Gorge du Chau- 
dron, or we may go by the mountain train 
to the summit of the Rochers de Naye 
(6,858 ft.), affording a wonderful pano- 
rama of lake and mountains. If we have 
seen Chillon and Glion the first week, and 
want something quiet, we may mount the 
electric tram, and ride along the edge of 
the lake to Vevey; We may take the 
steamer or train here for Geneva; or, if 
we have time, call at Ouchy (by boat), or 
Lausanne by train, and sec the cathedral, 
or ascend the Signal, as mentioned last 
time. Of course it must be understood 
that the round here sketched may be 
taken the reverse way, and, indeed, 
Chamonix is more impressive when 
approached from the Tete Noir or Col de 
Balme than from Geneva. 

Tuirp Weex.—¥rom Martigny by train 
along the Rhone Valley to Brieg. Dili- 
gence, past the Rhone Glacier over the 
Furka Pass (7,990 ft.) to Gdoschenen, 
where we stay the night. Next day on 
the St. Gothard railway—a wonderful ride 
—to Fliielen, at the foot of the lake 
of Lucerne, where the steamer will be in 
waiting to take us along this magnificent 
lake to Lucerne. The hotels at Lucerne 
are dear, but it is a charming place. If 
we stay. here long it will be necessary to 
take the train right back to Geneva, which 
will take a big piece out of a day. But 
by economising time we may go by 
train to Interlaken over the Briinig Pass. 
The next day steamer to Spiez on Lake 
Thun, carriage to Kandersteg, then a walk 
over the Gemmi Pass (7,265 it.) to the 
Baths of Leuk, then a carriage to Leuk 
Station in the Rhone Valley, where we 
take the train to Geneva. All this may 
_be done by leaving Geneva as soon as the 
meetings are over, and economising time 
at each place. Those who do not care to 
do so much, or would like to linger a 
longer time at Lucerne or Interlaken, 
may take the train at either place for 
Geneva. Like Mr. Lawford, I am willing 


~to give more definite information on 


receipt of a stamped envelope. I would 
advise your readers who think of going to 
preserve all the letters on the subject for 
future use. 
Stalybridge. 


W. Harrison, 


Sriuu the finest, sweetest strength comes 
‘not of faith in self, but of faith in God. 
_This is not only strength for the strong, 
but for the weak.—Brooke Herford. 
We do not simply learn from experience 
what we are to think; but we carry into 
experience feelings and preconceptions by 
which we read and interpret experience. 
Faith is the natural hypothesis of a 
pure and good heart, whence it looks on 
‘the face of nature and of life; and de- 
ciphers and welcomes their_ diviner 


lineaments.—James Martineau. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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I promisED to tell you some more stories 
on the same subject as the last; ‘‘ If any 
man will come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross, and follow 
me’? 

There was a poor widow who had two 
boys; she made artificial flowers for her 
living ; and though she had to work hard 
and for long hours she managed just to 
keep a home together in one room for 
herself and her boys. But the fashion 
changed, and flowers were hardly wanted 
at all, and she was turned off from the 
place where she had worked so long. Far 
and near she sought for work, till almost 
in despair; and meanwhile she could 
hardly feed her boys, and could not get 
them any clothes. Some friends helped 
her, and got her a knitting machine, which 
she learnt to use; but, though she earned 
a little, it was not nearly enough for the 
three to live on. So without saying any- 
thing to his mother, Harry, the elder boy, 
went out and got himself a place at a news- 
shop, and early before school and late in 
the evening he was out delivering papers, 
or sweeping out the shop. In this way 
they just managed to live; but Harry 
was not strong, and he grew tall and pale 
and thin; and whenever there were a few 
pence over his mother wanted to get the 
boys a little something for a treat for their 
tea; but Harry wouldn’t hear of it, and 
said, ** Don’t spend it, mother; keep it, 
we may want it by and by.’’? As soon 
as ever Harry was old enough to leave 
school he got himself engaged as office 
boy to a gentleman who bad taught in 
the Sunday school, and thus he earned 
ten shillings a week. But, though he 
came home very tired at night, he was off 
directly after his tea to the Polytechnic 
for lessons ; and when he came back from 
these he worked till late preparing lescons 
for the next day, and got up early in the 
morning to prepare again before going to 
work; for he wanted to pass an examina- 
tion to get a situation in the Post Office, 
where he would have good pay. Week 
after week he worked with all his might; 
his mother knew it was too much for him, 
for he grew irritable and nervous, and in 
his sleep he talked of his lessons, but 
nothing would stop him. When the exam- 
ination came he did well, and was placed 
on the list of candidates; but there were 
hundreds of other lads trying, and Harry’s 
name was some way down on the list ; and 
soon he heard that he had not been high 
enough up to get a place. It was a ter- 
rible disappointment ; but he set to work 
at once for the next examination. Again 
he was not high enough up in the list, 
and failed to get a place. I can’t tell you 
all the self-denials that he and his mother 
went through, or how great a strain it 
was: meanwhile little Arthur was steadily 
sent to school, neat and tidy, every day. 
At last one evening the good lad came to 
see me, and told me that he had got through 
successfully, and got a place in the Post 
Office! How happy he was! he nearly 
cried as he told me. Next day he went 
to work; but he was only a week or so 
there when he fell ill, with a sad illness 
from which he never recovered, and of 
which he died. 


om 


There is a story by Miss Yonge called 
‘* Kenneth,’’ about the retreat in 1812 
of Napoleon’s “‘ Grand Army’’ from 
Russia: Kenneth and his little sister 
Hffie were taken charge of in the retreat 
by a French officer and his nephew, Louis; 
a very young officer of about eighteen ; 
and the whole party suffered terribly on 
the march, in snow and bitter cold, cross- 
ing rivers on broken ice, sleeping out of 
doors, having scarcely any food, and that 
mostly horse-flesh. They grew terribly 
weak and exhausted; but the officers 
and a rough man named Léon, who had 
the children given into his charge, were 
indescribably good and kind to them, 
and most tender in their care of the little 
girl. Lows was a delightful young fellow, 
and became a great friend to the poor boy 
and girl. One night when they were sadly 
exhausted they came to a village where 
every house was filled with soldiers, and 
even the church, too, and they were 
obliged to stay in the churchyard. They 
managed to collect some sticks, and made 
a fire; but in vain they sought for food— 
there was none to be had. That morn- 
ing Louis had given part of his scanty 
meal to Hffie, and kept one single oat- 
cake for supper. This oat-cake was all 
they had. Louis was dying of starva- 
tion; but when a bit of the oat-cake 
was offered to him by Effie he thanked 
her, and said, ‘‘ No, no, eat it yourself; 
I mean to make rest serve instead of food,’’ 
and he stretched himself on a grave for 
his bed; and saying good-night to all, 
and murmuring a last. ‘* Good-night, 
mother,’’ to her who would never see her 
boy again, he fell asleep. It was a sleep 
from which he never woke on earth; for 
for about midnight they found him with 
a beautiful calm face, but with his loving 
spirit fled. 

Poor Effie could not bear to think that 
she had eaten the whole oat-cake; and 
the next day when they got a little food 
again they said, ‘‘ If we had but had this 
yesterday !’” 

‘* Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends,’’ 

This sort of trial does not very often 
come to us; but there is not one of us who 
can be prepared to behave nobly in great 
things unless he has been used all his life 
to self-denial in little things. They are 
the little steps by which a child learns 
to walk before he can climb the mighty 
mountains. We call them “‘ little things,’” 
but they often scem great at the time: 
A little girl may silently give up a pleasure 
on which she was counting, to stay by her 
sick mother, and her little brother, seeing 
her do so, may give up his pleasure, too, 
in order to be at hand to help her. 

In any great disaster, such as a ship- 
wreck, you see at once the difference 
between the selfish man who has not 
been used to think of others, and only 
tries to save himself, and the good captain 
who has the charge of so many lives, 
who waits to see every one safe, though 
his own turn to escape may never come. 

Shall we not ask in everything, ** What 
would Jesus do?’’ and remember his 
words, ‘‘ If any man will come after mcg 
let him deny himself, and take up hs 
cross,” GERTRUDE MARTINEAU? 
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will walk abroad in the light; both may | the great grim world would never smile so 

Che Snquivet. be wise, and to each he shall come, if | at us, we might dub it monster, and defy 
ESTABLISHED 1842. he be really wise, reminders, not unprofit- | it. But in the hour when we are saddest, 

able. of the other’s mood. there blooms a lily, or falls a sunbeam, or 
a little child laughs, or a strong friend’s 
cheery voice hails us, and then, some- 
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Assuredly there is a shadow even upon 
To all parts of the World :— 


the paths of spring. Call it, if you will,. 


Oe : : : 

PER QUARTER +s ore ane 1 8 “the shadow of the Cross,” find, if you how, Bs ee ae . ee oe 
Per Hatr-YEar... 3 4 can, an explanation of the pains of nature smashed into Tun. ee 
Per YEAR... eee abe cROING in some moral catastrophe big with the ever-mysterious, tantalising, reassuring; 


gleams across the shadowed path. The 
Calvaries of the sad earth strangely 
leave upon our heart a deeper feeling 
than sadness. If human nature, like this 
outer scene, had been less lovely, if no 
Curisthad lived and died, how easy it 
would be to grip ourselves into our place 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if oredit is taken. | fate not only of man but of the world in 


which he dwells; or leave tbe problem 
unsolyed—it is still there. Why these 
sorrows in a world that can smile so 
sweet ? Why do these very toilers spend 
the greater part of their days in such 
drudgery, and, even when respite comes, 
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THE SHADOW AND THE LIGHT: 
Brrors another week has passed we shall 
be witnesses again of one of those multi- 
tudinous movements that 


our Bank-holiday times. The eccentricity 


of the ecclesiastical calendar has rendered 
the interval between the last old-year 


holiday and the first of the new more 


than usually long; but, if the delay has 


intensified the desire to play, it brings 
a compensation in the advanced spring- 
tide. There is a haze of green in all the 


woodlands, and favoured spots are already 
Familiar wildflowers glance 


full of leaf. 
from the hedgerows, and well-remembered 
notes of birds ripp'e from the coppices. 
A fringe of new and tender verdure along 
the top of the cliffs seems to bring a sugges- 
tion of newness evento the azure of the sea 
that never grows old. Over all is a canopy 
of softer sky. The country-side is filled 
with a bewildering beauty. 

Meanwhile, as vague thoughts of hill 
and dale and breezy moor come into the 
minds of many an intending holiday- 
maker, thoughts of a very different kind 
come at this time to others. For the week 
just beginning is Passion-week, of all weeks 
of the year to them the most sacred. On 
the very day when first the released toilers 
will fling themselves by millions into the 
delights of the long-contempl!ated holiday, 
multitudes of earnest worshippers will 
gather to keep holy-day of quite another 
sort. Good Friday willbe gcod to them, not 
because it will be a day on which it will 
be specially gcod to live, but because 
it tells of anever-memorable death. There 
may be sunlight and carols of birds with- 
out, but within the church there will be 
gloom and the wail of penitence. 

According to temperament and use, it 
is possible to judge either group very un- 
wisely. Doubtless there is much in the 
holiday-making that might be better; and 
equally doubtless there are features of the 
Good Friday services here and there that 
do not wholly satisfy. Let each man be 


‘fully persuaded in his own mind. One 


wise man will bow in the shadow, another 


eee We Ue Pee rh ge eis 


characterise 


have so little pleasure in life as a whole 
And 
while we ourselves ramble, and climb the 
hills, and fill our lungs on the breezy 
heights, yonder away in the town there 
are prisoners of sickness, the bruised and 
languid brethren, the desperately crushed 
and dwarfed souls that have not courage 
enough left in them to get out of their 
usual squalid, or, at least, uninteresting, 
In deeper darkness still, 
hes there to 
trouble us—the greed, vice, cruelty, man’s 


that their chief desire is to forget ? 


surroundings. 
the ‘“‘sin of the world” 


inhumanity to man. And even out here, 


in the fields and under cover of the smiling 
day, are the easily detected marks of 


struggle, pain, and death. 


Jn the Church ascends the mournful cry, 
‘QO Lamb of Gop, that takest away the 
sin of the world.’ The pressure ‘of the 
burden of this unintelligible world is felt 
there with the added emphasis of a 
troubled conscience. Its weight and sig- 
nificance are not a whit lessened by the 
refinements of our modern theology. We 
have discarded the Fall, and our logic 
finds no need of an everlasting Hell as the 
fitting correlative to the wicked life. But 
the facts that built up these hypotheses in 
men’s thought are as real to-day as in any 
day past. Bring in heredity to explain 
evil tendencies, discuss evolution as a 
scheme of rationalising the irrational, be 
as wise as you can with all modesty and 
patience, still the shadow is there. Tell 
us it is but a figment of the imagination, 
that nothing !s bad but thinking makes it 
so, we can but answer that our dream is 
the only reality we know, and it hurts as 
much ag if we were awake. There is a 
mark of transiency in all things. Some 
fatal defect, it would seem to us, is at the 
heart of things. If the great sacrifice on 
Calvary had but taken away the sin of the 
world! But the shadow remains; sin 
and pain and death are to us, in all their 
essentials, just as they were to the men of 
old time. 


So we think or might think, But is it 


wholly so? Look around: The frail 
loveliness of spring, over whose transience 
we grow pensive, is potent to shatter all 
our pessimism, If it were not so lovely, if 


amid the cog-wheels of the universe, and 
stoically purpose that at least it should 
never make us weep. But when our 
beloved ones are dear to us, never dearer 
than when they die, when we see the Son 
or Man radiant with the lightof unspeak- 
able compassion and sympathy, our 
stoicism breaks down, and a nobler mood 
prevails. Deliverance is at hand. What- 
ever be the solution of the world-mystery, 
it must take account of beauty and of 
love. In the sanctuary, or among the 
hawthorn bushes, we may indeed take 
shadow with us or find it there, but still 
the light meets us, light inescapable, and; 
we must believe, destined to conquer, 


THE MARTINEAU CENTENARY. 


MARTINEAU AND THE PRINCIPLES 
OF CHURCH UNION; 


Ir is vain to disguise the fact that James 
Martineau was during the greatest part of 
his life regarded by his co-religionists with 
misgiving and suspicion, as one who endea- 
voured to lead men away from plain issues 
which they understood into considerations 
which did not answer the question—‘‘ Why 
am I a Unitarian?’’ He was in many 
minds bracketed with Maurice, and called 
mystical or misty according to the speaker’s 
fancy; and this collocation more than 
anything else gave birth to the surmise 
that Martineau’s heart was in the Church 
of England all the time. Probably the 
complaint most frequently made, with some 
irritation, during his life, and repeated with 
genuine regret since his death, is one quite 
compatible with admiration of his com- 
manding abilities, namely, that he might 
have devoted those abilities to the organisa- 
tion of a very definite Unitarian church, 
and ensured for it a prominent place 
among the forces of Dissent ; and he would 


not, 


And he had promised so well in his begin- 
nings! In his first settlement (Dublin, 
1828-32), he had taken the leading part 
in founding and organising the Trish 
Unitarian Society, and this, a society of 
not merely of individuals, but distinctly 
contemplating the representation of con- 
gregations. As its delegate and secretary; 
he attended a meeting of the Unitarian 
Association in Manchester, June, 1830, and _ 
no doubt heard of the highsatisfacti 
which his efforts had been reg 
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Association at its Anniversary Meeting 
held just before in London. But here 
we may pause for a moment to note that 
the prospectus of the Irish Unitarian 
Association was a very able document, of 
extreme definiteness on certain peints, 
yet calculated to include both the Arian and 
Socinian elements of the constituency 
_to which it appealed, and commending to 
both alike the term Unitarian as fitted to 
unite on “one grand principle’’ those 
who are divided by ‘‘ minor shades of 
sentiment.’” How much of this proceeded 
from the secretarial pen, it is hard to say, 
but I think we shall have no hesitation 
in attributing to Martineau the resolution 
which he proposed at the opening meeting, 
March 17, 1830, in which, as in the speech 
that followed, he struck the keynote of 
that advocacy of Principle before Opinion 
which sounded through all his life. Here 
is the resolution :— 

““That while professing attachment 
‘“ to the principles of Unitarian Christian- 
‘ity, we prize yet more that privilege of 
‘“ free inquiry from the exercise of which 
&* they spring; regarding it as the noblest 
*“ prerogative of religious beings, we 
** purpose, in our language and our 
** conduct, fearlessly to use it for ourselves, 
*‘and habitually to reverence it-as the 
*‘ equal right of others; to resist every 
5° open encroachment, and protest against 
“* all secret influence, which may interfere 
“* with this boon from the God of truth.’’ 

And here is a fragment of the speech :— 

‘* The spirit of system not only interfered 
““ with the liberty of others by disposing 
“*men to petty persecution, but made 
*“ slaves of its own friends, by impeding 
*“the full and free action of the mind, 
*“ and constraining it into accordance with 
“‘the ponderous evolutions of a_ sect. 
** It effaced the delicate hues of individual 
““ sentiment, and melted them down into 
*“the broad and vulgar glare of party- 
“colour. It destroyed the individual 
“* energy of conscience on which all excel- 
*“lence of character was based, and sunk 
‘“men into mere passive portions of the 
**“ great machine of social life, without 
“any separate spring of motion when 
*“detached from the moving mass. He 
*“trusted that the Society now formed 
** would form a noble example of union 
** without bigotry, and moderation without 
**imbecility ; that, however attached to 
** Unitarian Christianity, it would so 
““highly appreciate conscientious research 
“* as to prefer the errors of the inquiring, 
““to the truths of the blind partisan. 
**The principle of free inquiry was not 
*“ understood by the lukewarm enemy 
**to all controversy. : : : Men little 
“* knew the injury they did either in check- 
‘** ing controversy or changing its natural 
‘course. Free discussion and free inquiry 
‘*were kindred rights; their promise 
** was written on the same page in the char- 
““ter of human freedom; and the hand 
** that would tear away the one would 
_ “* inevitably cancel the other.’’: 

I lay stress on these things because 
Martineau is, or was, often spoken of as 
having been an earnest Unitarian once, 
and an indifferent one later; whereas 
in truth the statement and defence of 
Unitarianism went pari passu witha demon- 
stration of the dangers of a new orthodoxy. 

An xample is not far to seek: Soon 


et 


after his settlement in Liverpool he preached 
before the Provincial Assembly of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire held in Manchester, 
June, 1834, and presided at the Ministers’ 
dinner. The sermon moved The Christian 
Reformer to an admiration which was not 
destined to often wake again, and a regret 
‘“ that the request to allow the discourse 
to be printed was not complied with, for a 
more beautiful delineation of our faith 
it has never been our lot to hear.’* But 
this admiration is by no means extended 
to the speech from the chair ‘‘ on the present 
position of the Unitarians as being too 
sectarian as not allowing of sufficient 
latitude in theological sentiment, as vir- 
tually proclaiming and pledging any 
regular attendant at their places of worship 
to bea Unitarian. He contrasted with this 
the name, and in its best days the spirit, 
of English Presbyterianism, which bound 
to no particular religious belief, and thus 
was calculated to realise the idea of 
Christians meeting as men anxious to have 
their moral wants supplied, rather than 
as sectarians desirous of having their 
theological opinions supported.’” 

This is all that is reported concerning 
this speech; but it is enough to show us 
that already Martineau was in open pro- 
test against ‘‘ the Unitarian Church ’’ in 
any form, and that he was beginning to 
quote Presbyterian precedent in a way that 
was readily misunderstood. It was quite 
enough for the Reformer, which proceeds 
to allay its qualms by printing in full the 
speech in which Dr. Beard ‘‘ replied to 
this reasoning.’’ A month before, when 
preaching in London the annual sermon of 
the Unitarian Association, Martineau had 
told its members that the future to which 
they should look forward was not the ascend- 
ency of one sect but the harmony of all; 
when ‘‘ our work will be done, our reward 
before us, and our little community of 
reformers lost in the wide fraternity of 
enlightened and benevolent men.’’ Be 

Yhe year 1836 saw the withdrawal of 
the Presbyterian ministers in and about 
London from the body of Three Denomina- 
tions. ‘he acrimonious feeling mainly 
stirred up by the Manchester Socinian 
Controversy had rendered the further 
co-operation of Unitarians with orthodox 
dissenters practically impossible. An 
attempt was made to preserve the histori- 
cal connection by the formation of an Eng- 
lish Presbyterian Association, which, while 
proclaiming an unlimited right of private 
judgment, tied up Christian Communion to 
‘*the one great principle of the Divine 
mission of our Lord.’* There seemed to be 
an opportunity, and certainly a need, for 
closing up the Unitarian ranks. An Aggre- 
gate Meeting of Unitarians was held in 
London June 19, 22, 1838, to consider 
especially the expediency of closer union 
and more general co-operation between 
Unitarians, and such changes in the Uni- 
tarian Association as might possibly make 
it efficient to this end. No very definite 
proposals were, submitted. Mr. James 
Yates appears to have been almost alone 
in testifying to the pressing need of church 
government, control, and discipline. A 
suggestion for making the Association the 
recipient and publisher of reports from 
every Unitarian congregation in the country 
found more favour; but this scheme had 
been already judged and condemned by 
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the West Riding Unitarians, when they 
expressed their fears that such associations, 
though at first only desiring reports would 
afterwards exact them, and finally judge 
them, and discerned in a meeting con- 
stituted for such a purpose an embryo 
Synod. Martineau spoke twice; his 
longer speech was on the second day. I 
fear it was regarded by many as containing 
‘* vague, German, transcendental notions,’ ”® 
(to quote the phrase used on this occasion 
by Mr. Madge to describe some statements 
of Mr. Tayler’s, which certainly appeared 
to the reader to be perfectly clear and 
simple). Martineau points out (and the 
remark must have been particularly appro- 
priate at the time) that as Unitarianism 
was originally born of doubt, controversy, 
and revolt against current orthodoxy, and 
this character clings to it in each subse- 
quent period and occasion of its success, so, 
when its adherents passed into the settled 
faith on which the religious life is built, 
and the noise of theological strife gave way 
to the harmonies of sympathy and charity, 
the terms which connoted the differentia 
of a sect did not describe the essence of 
church life, and cannot, from the postulates 
of the case, take the place, in a community 
based on free inquiry, which creed holds 
in churches based on authority. 

The Aggregate Meeting separated with- 
out any very practical results; but an 
impression was left in many minds that 
some sort of a Unitarian church constitu- 
tion would have been created if Martineau 
had not prevented it. It seems to me that 
this feeling is to be held largely accountable 
for the fact that his splendid polemics in 
the Liverpcol Controversy, which imme- 
diately ensued, were so little appreciated, 
and that the volume ‘‘* Unitarianism 
Defended’? (of which Mr. Gordon justly 
says that it ‘‘ raised controversial writing 
on this topic to a higher level of literary 
expression and intellectual eminence than it 
had previously attained to in Great Britain’’) 
was generally ignored by the Unitarian 
public. But it was a very fortunate thing 
that the Aggregate Meeting did not result 
in a Unitarian corporation of churches: 
It was, in fact, an attempt to organise a 
battalion already under fire. During the 
next five years ‘the Unitarian host was 
putting away its new colours and finding 
up certain old ones, to which of late 
nothing but an archeological value had 
been attached. The right of Unitarians 
to the administration of old Presbyterian 
trusts was judicially denied in the Hewley 
and Wolverhampton cases, and the same 
challenge was now pressed in the direction 
of ousting them from the possession of 
meeting-houses and endowments of like 
origin, in the case of the Attorney-General 
v. Shore. And the vindication of posses- 
sion was to be sought in evidence of 
unbroken inheritance through families of 
the old Dissent, set forth in numerous 
petitions and affidavits, and the contention 
that these chapels never stood for doctrinal 
uniformity, but for permitted develop- 
ment; for recognised latitude of opinion; 
which, however, had its abiding nucleus 
in ‘‘ the spirit of English Presbyterianism 
at its best.’® In this line of defence, which 
was to be embodied in the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Bill, intended to bar future pro- 
ceedings for ejection, Martineau took a 


/deep interest: He hoped much from the 
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formation of a new Presbyterian Associa- 
tion, He thought that the Unitarian 
inight now and henceforth be impressed 
with the fact that he did not occupy 
ancient chapels like Toxteth, Cross-street, 
and Mill Hill, as Unitarian freeholds ; but 
that his was a fiduciary ownership, with 
a prime responsibility for seeing that the 
property and endowments should pass on 
from present holders to future generations 
without any infringement or modifica- 
tion of inherited freedom. But he was 
saddened to find then, as he often found 
subsequently, that this was a hard saying 
and not easy to be understood. The 
current belief in the Unitarian mind was 
that a wise Providence had left these trusts 
open, and guided the thoughts of the wor- 
shippers in these ancient chapels until 
they became Unitarians; then what need 
of any more progress, or any more Provi- 
dence? Now we can make them Uni- 
tarian chapels to the end of time. This 
view actually found its way into the Dis- 
senters’ Chapels Bill as read in the House 
of Lord. A usage of twenty years was 
to suffice to turn an open-trust chapel into 
a Unitarian chapel for ever. The incon- 
sistency of praising a liberal principle in 
your ancestors which you do not intend to 
put into practice yourself did not escape 
the sharp eye of Henry Philpotts, Bishop 
of Exeter; and he did not lose the chance 
of turning it to account. ‘‘ My lozds,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ the petitioners insist that the 
true measure of justice in this case is that 
there should be no restriction whatever 
with regard to. religious opinions. I 
therefore might filing these petitions at 
the noble and learned lord’s (Brougham) 
face if I could do it with civility, for never 
was a measure devised, nor could any 
measure ever be devised, more repugnant 
than this measure 1s to the very petitions 
which are brought forward in support of 
it. What, my lords, is the cifect of this 
Bill? That a usage for twenty years shall 
fix for ever the doctrines to be taught in 
these chapels; a measure which would be 
a bar to the establishment of that right and 
title which they say are essential to the 
principles of toleration.’? The Bill was 
amended in the Commons, and this blemish 
removed, largely through the good offices 
of Lord Sandon and Mr. Cardwell; the 
former stated the case for amendment thus 
concisely -—‘‘ We must take care while 
we are intending to maintain the freedom 
of private judgment in these congregations 
that we are not in the meanwhile imposing 
a new test. We must take care, while we 
make the usage of a certain number of 
years the interpreter of the original inten- 
tions of the founder, we are not binding 
congregations professing particular opinions 
in such a manner that they will never be 
able to depart trom these opinions here- 
after.’* 


It may be useful to remind the reader 
that the effect of the Bill as passed into law 
is, briefly, this :—Where no test or dog- 
matic condition has been imposed by the 
terms of a chapel trust, any suit for ejecting 
the tenant congregation on the ground that 
the doctrine now held by it is not that of 
the founder shall be barred by evidence 
that such doctrine has been taught un- 
challenged for the twenty-five years im- 
mediately preceding the date of the suit; 


and that such usage shall furnish a 
presumption that such doctrine is “ proper 
to be taught,’’ and that the founders’ 
intention is not thereby violated. 

And so the Unitarian congregations re- 
mained undisturbed in the ancient mect- 
ing-houses. The English Presbyterian As- 
sociation was dissolved, and the Unitarian 
Association was left in possession of the 
field. The effort to make it a corporation 
ot churches was gradually resumed ; many 
besides myself will remember how the 
roll of congregations was called over at the 
commencement at the annual meetings 
until this was stopped by Martineau’s sen- 
tentious argument that a doctrinal associa- 
tion cannot be a non-subscribing church. 

Among the number of carefully balanced 
declarations that might be quoted, in 
which Martineau emphasises at once the 
duty of a consistent testimony to truths 
of conviction and of a careful withhelding 
of any prejudgment of the future, none 1s 
more noteworthy than the address deli- 
vered in 1848, on the occasion of the laying 
of the foundation-stone of the new church in 
Hope-street, Liverpool. After declaring 
that the church is dedicated to no priestly 
office, to no magnifying of personal influ- 
ence, to no creed, he continues :— 

‘* How plainly is it the law of Providence 
that there should be a perpetual change, 
be it cycle or be it progress, in the forms 
under which the same indestructible 
ideas operate in our nature! It is time 
that this should be openly recognised as 
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** fact, and allewed for in our provision 
““for the future. Not—let me 
‘* be understood—that we are individually 
without definite belief or collectively 
without a belief strongly marked by 
common charactevistivs. We do. not 
pretend to be mere seekurs, witha system 
‘ awaiting us in the future. We are not 
drawn together by the sympathies of a 
universal unsettledness, and the resolve 
to discuss an infinite number of open 
questions. No; we raise here not a 
‘* school, but a church, not a hall of debate, 
but a shrine of God, and shall collect not 
a parliament of critics, but a brotherhood 
‘of worshippers. : : Lot it not be said 
‘“that we want a refuge for vagueness of 
conviction, an excuse for cowardice of 
profession, We know what we believe ; 
we love what we believe ; we plainly tell 
what we believe: I am a Unitarian ; 
you who will meet here from week to 
week are doubtless Unitarian too; but 
the society of worshippers of which we 
are only the living members, and the 
church erected here of which we are only 
the transient tenants, these are not to be 
defined as Unitarian. To stamp them 
with such doctrinal name would be to 
perform an act of posthumous expulsion 
‘against many noble dead whom it is an 
honour to revere; and perhaps to pro- 
voke against ourselves from a future age 
“* the retribution of a like excommunica- 
“* tron? 

I cannot resist the temptation to bring 
into close connection with this statement 
a further pronouncement on the subject of 
the Unitarian name as applied to chapels 
and congregations, which is to be found 
in the second of the two printed letters 
addressed to the Rev. 8. F. Macdonald, 
under the titles “‘ The Unitarian Posi- 
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tion’’ and ‘‘ Church Life or Sect Life 2’* 
(1859). These letters record the result of 
long reflection on the ecclesiastical aspect 
of Unitarianism, of many protests, and of 
several disappointments. 


‘*T hope it is apparent by this time that 
“in protesting against the ecclesiastical 
‘“ assumption of a dogmatic name I am 
‘‘ influenced by no depreciating estimate 
‘of doctrinal theology in general or of 
‘* Unitarian principles in particular. The 
‘* question is not about the importance of 
‘* this or that discriminative doctrine, but 
‘“about the propriety of fixing any 
‘“ polemically selected doctrine as the 
‘* permanent essence of Church life. Were 
** every characteristic of my own theology, 
‘all that I most distinetly and positively 
‘hold, picked out, endowed with some 
‘adequately expressive name, and put 
‘‘into the same position, my protest 
‘“would lose nothing of its earnestness: 
‘““ As for the word Unitarian, it is a good 
‘“ one, when you want to mark the particu- 
‘“Jar side of theology to which it refers, 
‘“ and to speak of people by their theologi- 
‘* cal classification. fo long as the idea of 
‘“a saving orthodoxy regulates the lan- 
“* guage of Christendom, and fixes curiosity 
‘“more upon the creed than upon the life 
‘“ of men, the world will perhaps describe 
‘“us by this name or by that of * Socinian.’ 
““But it belongs to our ecclesiastical 
‘* protest against the whole notion of 
‘* orthodoxy to accept neither, to insist on 
‘“ deposing the differences of ereed from 
“their monstrous usurpation, to draw 
“* forth into just prominence the spiritual 
‘and moral conditions in which alone our 
‘* velation to God is realised, and in the 
‘name of Christ to proclaim a chureh of 
‘“ goodness, love, and heavenly-minded- 
“*pess.”* 

A few words must now ke said with 
regard to the attempts in which Martineau 
was interested and the suggestions which 
originated with himself, in the direction of 
some ‘‘ higher synthesis,’ some basis for 
religious union and co-operation which 
should be free from the complications 
introduced at every turn by a liberal 
communion with a dogmatic name. The 
first of these efforts was the formation of 
the Free Christian Union (1867-1870). A 
proposal that the Unitarian Association 
should at its annual meeting proceed to 
define its Unitarian Christianity, led to a 
direct challenge being given to Martineau 
to lead those who were like-minded with 
himself into some less embarrassed sphere 
of religious communion. ‘‘ A following 
neither feeble nor few’’ was readily 
enlisted, but the members were never 
truly agreed as to the purpese which 
brought them together—whether the union 
was to be significant of movement, or to 
represent only a restiul sympathy. It is 
no discredit to Martineau to say that the 
break-up of the Union was largely due to 
him. He estranged its clerical supporters 
by his inability to understand how the 
Broad Church man, who warmly shared 
his own aspiration for wide. religious 
coxnmunion, could decline all overt protest 
against subscription and the recital of 
creeds in public worship. I well remember 
that after a speech at a meeting at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern in which Martineau 
had stated this with all his vigour and with 
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no tact whatever, Mr. J. R. Green, then 


vicar of St. Philip’s, Stepney, remarked to 
a brother clergyman: ‘‘ This is no place 
for us’’; and they left the room. 

I have often thought that for Martineau 


_ the Church of England, as it is at present, 


possessed no charm. He frequently wor- 
shipped with Presbyterians and with 
Congregationalists, but very seldom, I 
opine, in an English parish church. The 


whole conception of the Prayer Book. 


worship as turning upon penitence and 
absolution was distasteful to him, in fact, 
directly opposed to his own, as everyone 
who has read the preface to Hymns for the 
Christian Church and Home will remem- 
ber; and he once characterised the 
language of the book itself as being at cnce 
verbose and bald. Long ago, in ‘‘ The 
Battle of the Churches ’’ (1851), he had 
discounted the claims of the Church of 
England until nothing was left that en- 
listed his regard except its National 
character. The idea of a comprehensive 
National Church lived in his mind and 
produced in his later years an ideal scheme, 
which nevertheless struck many minds as 
practical, if not now, yet hereafter. It 
was Presbyterian in essence—historically, 
not technically ; an enlarged Protectorate 
Sottlement, an application of Baxter’s 
Worcestershire Agreement to Anglican and 
Nonconformist alike, involving State recog- 
nition of co-ordinated religious bodies, 
which, while adhering to their own predi- 
lsctions in matters of doctrine and ritual, 
ate subject alike to State regulations, 
especially with regard to the character 


‘and educational status of their clergy. 
fo scheme was expounded in the Con- 


temporary Review (July, 1886) under the 
title, ‘‘ The Expansion of the Church of 
England. *. Just as the Presbyterians, 
wnen denied comprehension in the Church, 
eideavoured a comprehensive Dissent, so 
Martineau turned from his National Church. 
scheme to consider the possibilities of a 
“* Catholic Non-Conformity.’’ The sug- 
gestions on Church Organisation brought 
forward at the Leeds Conference, 1888, are 
pzactically an application of his National 
scheme to a particular section of the Non- 
Conformist Churches. 

I confess it appears to me that, in spite 
of such efforts as I have enumerated, 


Martineau’ s mind did not of itself dwell 


much upon the Church, abstract or con- 
exete, ideal or real. He was not eager to be 
comprehended even in that revised and 
prosaic institution he had drafted as a 
National establishment. He wanted no 
better ecclesiastical pedigree, no better 
official status, than he had. No authority 
could give him more fellowship with the 
prophets or saints of the past; and if 
others thought with something like regret 
that he was from year to year foregoing 
the chances of influence and usefulness 
which a great church might give him, and 
using powers that were meant for mankind 
in teaching a few youths in a corner, I am 
sute his conscience never permitted him to 
But if the 
idea of the Church as commonly understood 
had but little hold upon him, it would be a 
mistake to suppose that ‘‘ Christianity 
without priest and without ritual ’* was 


- for him a merely personal concern, inde- 


pendent of social relations: True, the 
centre. of ee is here, as ever with him, 


on the side of the individual, but to him, 
as to his friend J. H. Thom, the place of the 
Church is largely taken by the enhanced 
value given to the actual worshipping 
congregation. One is surprised to note, 
again and again in his writings, the expres- 
sion of a sense of personal dependence on 
the voice of the ‘‘ great congregation ’’ 
for utterance, when individual faith is 
dumb; for the higher emotions, when 
prayer is faint, and aspiration feeble. 
‘*The Christian Church has dared to 
become the organ of the universal secrets 
of the human soul; to say aloud, with the 
Amen of multitudes, what private natures 
were airaid to breathe ; to say for ever, in 
immemorial words, what else no hour 
would confess in its common speech.’’ 
J. H. ODGERs. 


THE NEW MERTING-HOUSE, CALLED 
“THE OCTAGON CHAPEL,’’ 


For something over sixty-six years the 
Presbyterians in Norwich worshipped in 
their Meeting-house, and time began to 
lay his hand upon the building, as upon 
those who worshipped in it. Many of the 
older members had passed away, and were 
buried in the little burial-ground belonging 
to the chapel; others were laid in the 
churchyards connected with the parishes 
in which they lived. The red-brick 
Meeting-house needed extensive repair, 
and it was decided at a meeting held on 
October 3, 1753, that it was advisable to 
pull down the existing fabric and rebuild 
on the old site. The Rev. Dr. John 
Taylor was minister, and Mr. John Taylor, 
in his MS. History of the Octagon Chapel, 
says: ‘‘ The direction and superinten- 
dence of the building was chiefly confided 
to my father and Mr. Samuel Wiggett ’’— 
probably a son of the Mr. Wigsett con- 
nected with the building of the old 
Meeting-house. A committee having been 
formed and a subscription list opened, 
plans and estimates were asked for. The 
first designs that were offered were evi- 
dently on the rectangular plan of the 
then existing building and did not meet 


with approval, for it was at a later meeting 


resolved ‘‘ that Mr. Lee (a carpenter and 
joiner) proceed on drawing an ‘ octangu- 
lar’ plan and bring it to the committee, 
together with an elevation, section of the 
root, and estimate of same.’* Mr. Ivory, 
who also seems to have been a carpenter, 
at the same time produced a model of a 
roof on an octangular plan, and Mr. 
Rawlins, a mason, exhibited a new front 
elevation for the same. 

A feeling seems to have been entertained 
by certain of the committee that local 
talent was not equal to the task of planning 
the new building, for in the minutes of the 
committee for January 7, 1754, there is an 
entry that two plans of a parallelogram 
and two plans and elevations of an octagon, 
with section of a roof, were received 
** from Mr. Morris, of London, for which 
he charges eight guineas.’’ The meeting 
at which the committee were to receive 
their report was held on February 20 at 
the ‘‘ Popinjay,’” a very celebrated old 
Norwich inn, which stood at the S.W. 
corner of Tombland, at the corner of a 
street called Rotten Row. Tradition says 
that it was the custom thus to meet, and, 


with solemn Presbyterian dignity and in 
contemplative mood, aided by the smoking 
of long ‘‘ churchwardens,’’ to discuss the 
best interests of the cause. 

The result of this meeting was favourable 
to local genius, for Mr. Ivory exhibited an 
octagon model which was approved, and 
it was ordered that the same be put in 
execution immediately. The names of 
the master workmen who were employed 
are given in a statement of moneys ex- 
pended on the new building. 

Mr. Thomas Ivory seems to have acted 
as architect, Mr. Thomas Hawkes as 
surveyor. Sixteen tradesmen were directly 
employed (among them a Paul Colombine, 
who was an upholsterer, and a Decarle, a 
mason), and probably the pastor acted as 

‘clerk of the works.’’ Dr. Taylor laid 
the foundation-stone on February 25, 1754, 
and the building was opened for worship 
on May 12, 1756. While the new chapel 
was being erected the congregation met 
for worship in the church of St. Mary the 
Loss, in what is now called Queen-street, 
then used by the Walloon congregation, 
whose number was very small and slowly 
dying out. The minister was the Rev. 
John Bruckner, who had accepted office in 
1751 on a salary of £40 a year. This 
meagre sum he increased by taking pupils 
in the French language, among whom was 
in later years Amelia Alderson, afterwards 
Amelia Opie, niece of one of the ministers 
of the Octagon Chapel. He also for some 
years officiated as minister of the Dutch 
Church. 

There is an entry in the minute-books to 
the effect that ‘‘ Mr. Sam. Wiggett do pay 
Mr. Che: Lee £32 &s. 4d. for work done at 
the French Church.’’ What this work was 
we can only surmise. Probably the 
benches and other fittings were brought 
from the shortly to be demolished 
Meeting-house, and the church prepared 
to receive the greatly augmented congrega- 
tion. The principal families attending the 
French Church were the Colombines and 
Martineaus, and these names and some 
others were very familiar to the friends 
who were now for two years to worship 
with them: As far back as 1694 Isaac, son 
of Jacob Votier, had been baptized in the 
Presbyterian meeting-house, while from 
1722 to 1752 the names of Peter (2), Mary, 
Elizabeth, David, Harriett, and Philip 
Meadows Martineau are also recorded in 
the list of baptisms, while, during the time 
the united congregations were worshipping 
in the French Church, the baptism of a 
David and a Peter Finch Martineau were 
registered. Also in 1737 Peter, the son of 
Peter and Mary. Colombine, was baptized 
in the Presbyterian meeting-house. 

There is no record as to the arrangement 
made between the united congregations in 
regard to the services to be rendered by 
their respective pastors, but they were 
happy in having two men so_ greatly 
respected and loved as John Taylor and 
John Bruckner to minister to their spiritual 
needs. 

The cost of erecting the new chapel was 
upwards of £5,174, and nearly the whole 
sum was contributed by the congregation, 
who were justly proud of their building. 
Mr. Taylor tells us that the roof is 
admirable in its contrivance, and that the 
fluted columns are of the Corinthian order: 


!The eye of the critic, he says, may be 
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offended by the disfigurement of the 
columns at those parts where the mouldings 
and cornices of the galleries cut into them ; 

but, as the galleries were not to be dis- 
pensed with, beauty was sacrificed to 
utility. The wainscot of the gallery front, 
the pews, and other parts of the building 
were stained to darken the oak and brushed 
up with best Dutch rushes from a recipe 
given to Dr. Taylor, probably by Mr. 
William Lowle, who came specially from 
London to marble the columns. Mr. 
Taylor calls him an ** eminent artist.’’ 
There is certainly a wealth of old oak in 
the building; the stairs themselves are in 
solid blocks. 

In the old building some of the pews 
had been lined according to the fancy of 
the occupier, which gave a motley hue to 
the edifice; hat-pins or pegs had also 
been put up on the gallery front and walls, 
which had a bad effect, and these practices 
were now discontinued. Further, no 
corpses were to be buried within the walls 
of the chapel, and all soil dug from the 
old burial-ground was to be carted away. 
We are told that large quantities of timber 
were buried in the foundations or worked 
into the walls as bonds, and during recent 
years, while excavating close to the 
foundations of the chapel, large quantities 
of branches, twigs, and leaves of willow 
were found, as also some human bones, 
marking the site of part of the old burial- 
ground. 

The impression the interior of the new 
building could make upon a stranger is 
delightfully told by none other than John 
Wesley, who visited Norwich at the end of 
the year 1757, and, in his Journal, says, 
under date December 23: ‘* 1 was shown 
Dr. Taylor’s new meeting-house—perhaps 
the most elegant one in all Hurope. It is 
eight square, built of the finest brick, with 
sixteen sash-windows below, as many 
above, and eight skylights in the dome, 
which, indeed, are purely ornamental. 
The inside is finished in the highest taste, 
and is as clean as any nobleman’s saloon. 
The communion-table is fine mahogany ; 
the very latches of the pew doors are 
polished brass. How can it be thought 
that the old coarse gospel should find 
admission here ? ”’ 

The communion-table is not mahogany, 
but beech, and of good form and colour. 
The communion vessels consist of six 
plates and four cups. The plates are solid 
silver, and bear an inscription in 18th 
century Roman type: ‘‘ The gift of Mr. 
John Raining, 1713.’ In the centre of 
each plate is a large double cypher— 
LF.P.C., for John and Frances, Presby- 
terian Congregation. The maker’s mark 
appears to be that of Seth Lofthouse. Mr. 
John Raining was a wealthy Dutch 
merchant who married Frances Mottram, a 
daughter of John Mottram, one of the 
trustees of the first meeting-house. The 
cups, four in number, are silver, gilt 
inside, with covers and handles, and are 
very elegant. The date mark is for 1785, 
in which year they were purchased. 
There are also two fiddle-shaped alms- 
boxes in mahogany, of about the same 
date: Mr. Thomas Smith received £31 10s. 
** for ye Dial,’” which does its work as well 
to-day as it did nearly one hundred and 
fifty years ago, 


Personal comfort was not considered in 
these heroic times to the extent demanded 
to-day; The congregation not cnly 
walked uprightly, but sat uprightly in 
their oaken ‘‘ horse-boxes,’’ as their 
degenerate sons have lived to call the pews 
in which their fathers worshipped—and 
further, to so modify them that physical 
discomfort does not now necessarily attend 
upon divine worship. i 

In external appearance the chapel is 
very unattractive, which the severely 
plain classic portico does little to relieve. 
Hight domed windows pierce the roof and 
give light to the interior of the dome. 
Originally the roof had a wrought-iron and 
gilded copper ball finial, giving an orna- 
mental finish to the apex, but this has now 
disappeared. The novel shape of the 
building and the heretical opinions of 
those who worshipped within its walls 
afforded an opportunity to the profane to 
exercise their wit, and fora generation or 
so the chapel was known as the ‘‘ Devil’s 
cucumber-frame ’’—a variation on the 
more commonplace phrase, ‘‘ a hot-bed of 
infidelity.’ 

Dr. John Taylor’s sermon at the opening 
of the new chapel was a remarkable one. 
His text was from Haggai ii. 8, 9, 
and the appeal to his congregation was 
to seek peace with God by a closer follow- 
ing and seeking after the Divine Will; 
peace with our fellows by seeking after 
goodness, brotherly kindness, honesty, 
meekness, and all those things that are 
lovely and of good report, and this not only 
in the church, but also in the civic life. 
** We are Christians,’’ he says, ‘‘ and only 
Christians—a name which includes all 
that is virtuous and amiable, just and 
good, excellent and heavenly. Presby- 
terians, Independents, Baptists, Arians, 
Trinitarians, and others are names of 
religious distinctions. But, however we 
may commonly be ranked under any of 
these divisions, we reject them all. Uni- 
formity of sentiments and worship our 
present state of imperfection will not 
permit, but love and friendly affections, 
candour and mutual forbearance are the 
strong cement which connects Christians 
into one happy body, sweetly refreshing 
life and promoting our spiritual growth, 
opening the understanding and _ giving 
freedom of mind to admit the truth 
wherever we find it. 

«“ This chapel, therefore, we have erected, 
and here we intend to worship the living 
and true God, through Jesus Christ, not 
in opposition to, but in perfect peace and 
harmony with our fellows. This edifice is 
founded upon no party principles or 
tenets, but is bailt on purpose and with 
this design, : : : that we may be 
quite free to search the Scriptures to 
discover, correct, and reform, at any time, 
our own mistakes and deficiencies, and at 
liberty to exercise communion with any of 
our Christian brethren. Thus shall we act 
as becomes good Christians, the ‘ Sons of 
Peace,’ and ‘the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding,’ will rule in our 
hearts, and the God of Peace will make us 
perfect in every good work to do His will, 
through Jesus Christ.” 

Dr. Taylor must have given a consider- 
able impetus to the intellectual life in 
Norwich during the twenty-four years of 
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his pastorate; an intellectual life that 
seemed largely centred in the Octagon for 
at least two generations. Among many 
celebrated names may be mentioned those 
of J. E. Smith, founder of the Linnean 
Society; R. Woodhouse, Professor of 
Astronomy at Cambridge; W. Taylor, 
German scholar; James Martineau, the 
centenary of whose birth will be celebrated 
in Norwich on Good Friday next; and 
his sister Harriet, who as a child watched 
for the angels to descend through the 
round windows in the chapel dome and 
speak to her. 

The roll of ministers from Dr. Taylor 
onward is a long one. Samuel Bourn; 
Robert Alderson, Amelia Opie’s uncle, who 
resigned his pastorate, was called to the bar, 
became Recorder of Norwich, and father of 
Georgina Caroline Alderson, wife of the late 
Marquis of Salisbury; William Enfield, 
LL.D.; Pendlebury Houghton, Thomas 
Madge, Edward Tagart, J. H. Hutton, 
Alexander Gordon, M.A., are among the 
many names still held in honour, not to 
mention some who in recent years have 
come and gone, leaving cherished memories 
behind. ; 

It is interesting to note that in 1813 
there were three Unitarian congregations 
in Norwich, Thomas Madge being minister 
at the Octagon. The Rev. Isaac Perry 
assistant minister at the Old. Meeting 
(Independent) Chapel, withdrew in 1808, 
and with him a considerable portion cf the 
congregation, who forthwith formed them- 
selves into a church, appointing Mr. Perry 
as pastor. For a time they met in the 
French Church, and subsequently pur- 
chased the Cherry Lane Meeting House: 
Harly in 1812 Mr. Perry renounced evan- 
gelical doctrine and announced himself 
Unitarian. This caused some of the 
members to return to the Old Meeting- 
house, and in 1814, upon Mr. Perry 
accepting the pastorate of the St. Nicholas 
Chapel at Ipswich, the congregation dis- 
persed, many joining the Octagon: For 
some years Mr. Perry kept a ‘* Classical 
School ’’ in Pitt-street, where the Cherry 
Lane Chapel is situated. 

During this same period a Rey. H: 
Winder, General Baptist Minister, was 
reported to be a Unitarian, his congrega- 
tion meeting in a building formerly part 
of the Priory of the Carmelites or White- 
friars, and which was known as Priory 
Yard Chapel. 

As the last quarter of the 17th century 
saw the building and extension of the first 
Presbyterian meeting-house, and the mid- 
dle years of the 18th century saw the 
building of the present Octagon Chapel, 
so the first quarter of the 19th century saw 
the development of the educational move- 
ment which was the great and important 
contribution of the exponents of Liberal 
religious thought to their civic life during 
that period. In the early months of the 
year 1823 the Octagon Chapel Sunday 
Schools were started, with the help of 
James Martineau, who had already taken 
part in Sunday-school and kindred mission- 
ary work in York and the neighbourhood: 
These schools have continued for upwards 
of eighty years, and at the present time 
have over three hundred children and 
young people on the registers: But zeal 
for the welfare of the young was pet 
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confined to Sunday-school teaching. In 
the year 1695 Joanna Scott left an endow- 
ment for the instruction of thirty children 
of poor and respectable parents in the 
rudiments of education, and for nearly a 
century and a half a school for boys and 
girls was carried on through the thought- 
ful piety of this early benefactress. In 
1836 the number of scholars had so 
increased that a separate day school for 
girls was started by members of the 
Octagon congregation. After some vicissi- 
tudes a school building was erected in 
1844, and thirteen years later a separate 
school was built for infants. Later, in 
1860, the present Presbyterian boys’ day 
school buildings were erected by old 
scholars and friends of the Octagon. These 
schools have always been freely open to 
the children of parents of all denomina- 
tions, and have been absolutely unsec- 
tarian. A clause in the will of Joanna 
Scott is still observed, which enjoins that 
scholars, on finally leaving school, shall 
on reciting the 23rd Psalm and passages 
from the fifth chapter of Matthew’s Gospel, 
be given a copy of the Bible. After the 
passing of the Education Act in 1870 the 
trustees of the boys’ school raised the 
curriculum to the standard of a secondary 
school. Unlike the girls’ and infants’ 
schools, the boys’ school has not been 
taken over by the new Educational 
Authority and become a Council 
School. 


The present school buildings were erected 
on sites belonging to the trustees of a 
local charity, and, in the case of the girls’ 
and infants’ schools, these have recently 
reverted to the trustees as ground land- 
lords. A few years hence and the like fate 
will befall the buildings of the boys’ school. 
Then the Sunday schools would be left 

- homeless, as it were, and as a well-equipped 
Sunday school is absolutely essential to the 
life of the church, the loss of school accomo- 
dation or weakening of its strength would 
have a disastrous effect on the well-being 
of the Octagon congregation. The schools 
have always suffered, as Sunday schools, 
in being carried on in separate buildings. 

‘The Octagon congregation is not a large 
one, and its working force is weakened by 
lack of concentration, for Sunday-school 
teaching, in one building. A further draw- 
_back is that the school buildings are some 
little distance from the chapel. It seems, 
then, that there is a very clear call to a 
supreme effort on the part of the church, 
and that their work in the opening years 

of the 20th century is to raise a building 
which shall be a home for the united 
Sunday schools and an institute where 
social work can be carried on not only 
among the young, in connection with the 
flourishing Guild of Service, but also with 
men and women of the Octagon congrega- 
tion and of the larger congregation without 
its walls. All the churches of Christendom 
are becoming more alive to the fact that 
their work in the future must be both 
religious and social, and it behoves such a 
free community of religious men and 
women as worships in the Octagon Chapel 
to show that they are in the forefront of 
all social movements that make for the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. That 
such a building as is urgently needed 
should also be a memorial in the city of 


realise our ideal. 


his birth to James Martineau is most 
fitting. 


The idea has already been partly realised, 


for, thanks to the generosity of many 
friends, the site has been purchased. We 


appeal to an ever-widening circle of friends 
and sympathisers to help us to entirely 
G. A. Kine. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as pcossible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


Sunes cumenemmmed 


Belfast.—The Non-Subscribing ministers dined 
together this week to meet Principal Gordon 
and Rev. C. Peach in connection with efforts to 
raise £20,090 for the collegiate residence, &c., of 
the Unitarian Home Missionary College. The 
speakers included Revs. W. S. Smith (chair- 
man), W. Napier, R. Lyttle, T. Dunkerley, 
W.%. Dunbar, and others; and the deputation 
from the College expressed the warmest grati- 
tude for the help rendered to the fund by 
Ireland. 

Birmingham (Newhall Hill).—On Sunday 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie preached morning and 
evening. In the evening there was a large 
congregation, both services being most inspiring 
and helpful. On Monday evening a social 
gathering of the congregation was held in the 
schoolroom to celebrate the anniversary of the 
Rev. Thomas Paxton’s settlement. The chair- 
man of the Vestry Committee, Mr. A. Derrington, 
was in the chair. The Rev. Joseph Wood, of 
the Old Meeting Church, was present, and gave 
a very encouraging address. 

Bootle.—On March 29 and 30 a sale of work 
was successfully held. -Mr. Pidgeon presided at 
the opening ceremony, which was performed by 
Mr. A. S. Thew (chairman of the Liverpool Dis- 
trict Missionary Association). Representatives 
from our local congregations were present, and 
thanks te kind support, the sum of nearly £90 
was realised, which will serve to clear off a 
deficit of £50, and to provide for church reno- 
vation. 

Brighton.—The Rev. Priestly Prime, the 
recently appointed minister here, began on Sunday 
a course of four Sunday evening sermons on 
“The Philosophy and Religion of James 
Martineau,” in connection with the centenary. 

Bristol : Lewins Mead Ciapel.— An 
interesting service was held on Sunday after- 
noon in recognition} cf the association of 
thirteen of the elder scholars from the Sunday- 
schools with the Lewins Mead Congregation. 
For some years past religious services with the 
same object have been held in the schoolroom ; 
but on this occasion it was thought advisable 
that the gathering should take place in the 
chapel itself. The service was conducted by the 
Rev. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., and there were 
present, in addition to the teachers and scholars 
with their superintendents, Mr, W. Alfred T. 
Price and Miss Price, of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
School respectively; the treasurer of the con- 
gregation, Mr. A. H. R. Pope; the members of 
the Congregational Committee, and several 
friends from the congregation. After the de- 
votional service the scholars were addressed by 
their ministers. They were reminded, as they 
identified themselves with Lewins Msad, of the 
responsiblities they took upon themselves; of 
their obligation to earnest and reproachless life, 
and of their right to all the help and advice 
which their religious home could afford them. 
They were bidden to reverence the memories of 
faithful and devout lives that consecrated that 
house of prayer; and very impressive was the 
promise of the young friends to endeavour to 
live worthily of the spiritual inheritance into 
which they that day solemnly entered. At the 
conclusion of the address a kind and appro- 
priate welcome was offered on behalf of the 


-congregation by Mr. Charles Bromhead, who 


handed to each of the young people a copy of 
the hymn and chant book used in the Sunday 
services at Lewins Mead, which was the gift of 
the Congregational Committee, 
Burnley.—Anniversary services were con- 
ducted at Burnley-lane Unitarian Mission on 
Sunday; in the morning: the Rev. J. M. 
Whiteman, Rey. J. E. Jenkins, and Mr. Thomas 


Graham being the preachers. Good congrega- 
tions assembled on each oceasion. In the even- 
ing Mr. James Crabtree, of Todmorden, unveiled 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Sutcliffe, two 
of the pioneers of the Unitarian movement in 
Burnley-lane, and staunch supporters of the 
cause up to their decease, which occurred 
recently within a few months of each other. Mr. 
Peter J. Hargreaves, Mr. J. 8. Mackie, and Mr. 
Jabez Smith also spoke. ; 

Cosejey.—The Rev. H. Hachus, who has 
completed forty years’ ministry, was presented 
on April 1 witha purse of gold and an address. 

Dover.—On March 28, a farewell meeting 
was held on the occasion of the Rev. S. Burrows 
leaving his pastorate here, which has extended 
over twelve years. Mr. G. Chitty, who presided, 
read a letter to Mr. Burrows on behalf of the 
church, expressing cordial goodwill. Mr. Burrows 
will reside at Hastings for the present. 

Exeter.—Very successful entertainments by 
the Sunday-school scholars were given on March 
29 and on April 5, when two short plays were 
presented, one of them having been written and 
arranged by Miss Biss, the Lady Superintendent 
of the Sunday-school. Various articles made by 
the members of the Young People’s Working 
Party during the winter session were offered for 
sale. There was a good attendance at each 
performance. 

Gloucester.—Two interesting events were 
commemorated on Friday evening, April 7, the 
206th anniversary of the erection of the chapel, 
and the fifteenth anniversary of the ministry of 
the Rev. Walter Lloyd in Gloucester. The pro- 
ceedings commenced with tea in the schoolroom, 
after which a meeting was held in the chapel, 
when addresses appropriate to the occasion were 
delivered by Dr. F. T. Bond, who presided, the 
Rev. W. Lloyd, Mr. Charles Washbourne, and 
Mr. A. H. Keeping. The meeting was followed 
by a concert. On Monday, March 27, the Rev. 
Walter Lloyd delivered a lecture on ‘‘The 
Siege of Gloucester” to the members of the 
Gloucester Certificated Teachers’ Asssociation at 
the British Schools, The president (Mr. A. Dix) 
was in the chair. The lecture was much appre- 
ciated. 

Godalming. — On Mareh 29 the annual 
concert of the Meadrow String Band _ was 
held at Meadrow Chapel. There was a large 
audience and an excellent programme. A supper 
followed in the schoolroom. The Mayor (Dr. 
H. M. Leathes) spoke of the high qualities of 
the band, to which the Rev. E. 8. Lang-Buck- 
land also testified. Mr. J. H. Mather expressed 
the gratitude of all to the Rev. Hubert Clarke 
for his untiring service in the support of this 
admirable service of culture in the town. 

Halifax.—A three days’ Daffodil Bazaar was 
held in the schoolroom on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday, April 5, 6, and 8, to raise 
money to clear off the debts of both cbhapeland 
school incurred by the installation of the el ctric 
light in the school, and other improvements, The 
receipts were £215. 

Halstead.—Mr. V. H. Sukhtankar, Brahmo 
Samaj, has delivered a very instructive address 
here on * Unitarianism and the Brahmo Samaj.” 
About 70 adults were present, including several 
from other denominations in the town. 

Hinckley.—On Wednesday, April 5, a 
recognition meeting was held to. welcome the 
recently appointed minister, the Rev. ‘I’. J. 
Jenkins, and Mrs. Jenkins. After tea a public 
meeting took place, Mr. John Atkins, J.P., 
presided, supported by the Rev. G. von 
Petzold, M.A., Leicester; Miss Gittins, and Miss 
B. Gittins, Leicester; Rev. J. H. Weatherall, 
M.A., Bolton; Rev. Evan Jenkins, Llwyn- 
rhydowen, and other speakers. Much regret 
was expressed at the absence, through-illness, of 
Rev. HK. W. Lummis, Leicester. The meeting, 
very fully attended, was of the most cheerful 
and enthusiascic character, leaving a clear 
impression that Mr. Jenkins has commenced 
his ministry in Hinckley under the happiest 
auspices. 

Kidderminster. — On April 5 a welcome 
meeting, preceded by tea, was given to the Rev. 
J. E. Stronge, who began his ministry here on 
Sunday. There was an attendance of nearly 600 
in the Town Hall, where addresses were given by 
the chairman (Mr. W. H. Talbot), Mr. Joseph 
Highfield (Sunday-school), Miss ©. Badland 
(choir), Mr. F. Arnold (Young People), Revs. 
Jos. Wood, J. W. Austin, J. C. Street, A. H. 
Thomas. and W. G. Tarrant. Several Evan- 
gelical Free Church ministers were present, of 
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whom the Revs. E. D. Braimbridge and A. Gib- 
son spoke in cordial welcome. Mr. Stronge, in 
replying, asked for the support of all in the 
great work, religious and social, which they had 
before them. He took the many kind ex- 
pressions used by the speakers as an indication 
that such help would be generously given. A 
concert followed, and the proceedings were 
throughout of a most enjoyable character. 

Leicester: Great Meeting.—At the con- 
clusion of the morning service on Sunday, the 
chairman of the vestry, Mr. A. H. Paget, made 
an annouhcement as to the arrangements for 
filling the pulpit during the three months’ leave 
of absence granted to the pastor, the Rev. E. W. 
Lummis, in order that he may recruit his health. 
It was stated that the, rev. gentleman had gone 
to Lynton, Devon, where he intended making a 
prolonged stay. A resolution was passed approv- 
ing the steps taken by the vestry, and expressing 
sympathy with Mr. Lummis, and the. sincere 
hope of the congregation that the rest and change 
may have the effect of restoring him to health, 

Leigh (Lancashire).—School anniversary 
services were held on April 2. The Rey. A. H. 
Dolphin, of Sheffield, and late pastor of the 
Leigh Church, was the preacher. There were 
good congregations, and the collections were the 
largest yet taken at similar services at Leigh. 

London: Mansford-street.—On March 30 
the sixteenth annual meeting was beld at Rosslyn 
Hill, the Rey. F. K. Freeston in the chair. 
The report of the Church and Mission, under the 
Rev. Gordon Cooper, was most cheering. A 
striking feature in the year’s life has been the 
formation, on lines tentatively began by the 
Rev. J. Ellis, in two previous winters, of a 
Working Men’s Club, which now includes 80 
members. The success of this beneficial work, 
which is carried on every evening, necessitates 
an extension of the premises, which were already 
in full use with clubs, classes, and other meet- 
ings. The estimate for the new buildings and 
contingent workis £750, and a very encouraging 
first list of donations having been made, the 
work is already in hand, and an earnest appeal 
is made for the balance of £300, or so, still 
required. Resoluticns were passed as advertised 
in another column; and we have the utmost 
confidence in commending the appeal to the 
generous notice of our readers. The work here 
is amongst the best done by our friends in the 
Metropolis. Contributions may be sentto Miss 
L. Jones (treasurer), Riverton, Hadley Wood, 
Barnet; Mr. S. W. Preston, 7, Eldon-road, 
Hampstead; or Mr. J.-C. Drummond, 12, 
Worsley-road, Hampstead. 

London: Peckham.—The annual meeting 
of the Avondale Band of Hope was held on 
April 4. Mr. J. Bredall,’president of the society, 
gave an interesting address, and the minister on 
supply, Rey. A. F. G. Fletcher, distributed the 
prizes to the members. 

London: Stratford.—The second of the 
series of Services for the People was held in the 
Town Hail, Stratford, on Sunday last. The 
evening was exceedingly wet, and in consequence 
the attendance fell to a little over 300, The 
eloquent address given by the Rey. James ©. 
Street, on “Man, the Creator of his own Heaven 
and Hell,”’ which lasted over an hour, was listened 
to throughout with the greatest attention. The 
collection amounted to £2 11s. 6d. With brighter 
weather it is hoped that the attendance may 
again be a large one next Sunday, when the Rey. 
John Page Hopps will take forhis subject “Hold 
on by God.” In referring, last week, to the 
Churches in the East of London who are helping 
in this movement, omission was made of Wal- 
thamstow, whose members, under the direction 
of the Rev. W. H. Rose, have been working 
zealously towards the success of the meetings. 

London Sunday School Society.—At the 
Musical Festival held on Saturday last the 
following schools competed for the banner :— 
Brixton, Islington, Highgate, Kensington, Lime- 
house, George’s Row, and Stratford. ‘The 
banner was awarded to Brixton, George’s Row 
being second, and Highgate third. Mr. Docker 
adjudicated. In the evening a concert was 
given. 

Malton.—The lantern services and lectures 
were concluded last Sunday. The Chapel has 
on each oceasion been well filled. the slides 
illustrating “ The Story of Religion in England ”’ 
and ‘Travel and Life in Palestine,’ have been 
much admired. 

Manchester : Lower Mosley=street.—On 
March 31 the 69th annual meeting was held, Mr. 
R. Wade presiding. Mr, A, E. Steinthal pre- 
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sented the report, which showed a satisfactory 
state of things. There are 768 scholars on the 
Sunday-school books, and 52 teachers; the 
evening classes number (winter) 2,527 students. 
The total expenditure was £1,223. The report 
was adopted on the motion of the chairman, 
seconded by the Rev. A. Cobden Smith, Colonel 
Pilcher moved, and Mr. G. Raynor Wood se- 
conded a vote of thanks to the superintendents 
and teachers. 

Manchester: Moss Side.—On April 1, a 
sale of work was held in the school, on behalf 
of the New Organ Fund. At the opening 
ceremony, the chair was taken by Mr. H. M. 
Whitefield, and the sale declared open by Colonel 
Pilcher, This effort, which wes organised by 
the Ladies’ Sewing Society, provedj a great 
success, the proceeds amounting to over £100. 

Manchester (Oidham-road)—-On April 9 
the annual choir festival took place. The 
principal vocalists were Madame Evelyn Archer 
and Mr. Webster Millar, and the choir sang 
several anthems. Mr, Jenkins, of Oldham, 
gave an appropriate address. The service, under 
Mr. Sydney Higham’s direction as choirmaster, 
was very bright and helpful. 

Plymouth and Devonport. — On March 
29 a welcome was given to the new minis- 
ter of these congregations, the Rev. J. H. 
Belcher. Mr. E. B. Micklewood, who presided ; 
Mr. Bryan, Mr. J. Paton, and Mr. J. G. Norman, 
gave addresses of welcome, In replying, Mr. 
Belcher thanked the members of the two 
churches for their cordial reception of his wife 
and himself. There were just two things he 
would like to say as to his position. Tirst, 
Unitarianism, as he understood it, was not the 
acceptance of a creed from which some few 
items of the accepted beliefs had been deleted. 
It was rather an attitude of mind, an eagerness 
to learn, a patience to inquire, and a courage to 
surrender-any doctrine formerly held as soon as 
it appeared baseless. Thus Unitarianism was not 
fixed, but moved with the movement of men’s 
thoughts, and concerned itself with the very 
latest knowledge won by savants. The modern 
thinker, though an Agnostic, should find in 
Unitarianism that devout, rational spirit which 
Professor Huxley desiderated. The second point, 
as important as the first, Mr. Belcher continued, 
was the practical Gospel which he had to 
declare. It was that enthusiasm of humanity 
which all great teachers had expounded—an 
enthusiasm whieh modern thinking was at 
length weaving into economic and sociological 
theories, and of which modern democratic and 
economic apparatus was rapidly becoming the 
practical channel, 

Pontypridd.—Our thirteenth anniversary 
services were held April2, Dr. Griffiths, of 


Ilkeston, preached. The services were well 
attended, and in the evening the hall was 
crowded. 


Stockport. — On April 2, the Rev. B. C. 
Constable completed a series of five Sunday 
evening discourses on ‘““A Reasonable Religion 
towards which all Modern Thought is tending.” 
The attendance was much aboye the average. 
Each discourse was fully reported, and by 
request the last (‘‘ Reasonable and Wide Spread- 
ing Views of Life and Duty’) will be printed 
and widely distributed. 

Torquay.—The spring session of lectures 
and concerts was brought to a conclusion on 
Monday week, when a well-attended concert was 


given. The series included two concerts and 
four lectures. 
Ulster Unitarian Christian Associa- 


tion.—Ihe annual mecting was held at Belfast, 
on Monday, Mr. J. Davidson, presiding. There 
was a large attendance, and some excellent ad- 
dresses. We must defer a fuller report till next 
week. 

York.—On the 4th inst. the annual social 
meeting was held. The chairman (Mr. HE. F. 
Lewin) said that whilst the financial position 
was good, every effort should be made to kee 
up the present standard. Notwithstanding the 
fact that no resident minister had yet been ap- 
pointed, good progress had been made during 
the past year, a very pleasing feature being the 
material increase in new members. 
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SUNDAY, April 16. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place» 
High-street, 7. 

Bermondsey, Fort -road, 7, 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Sraniey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Epgar DaPLyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., 11 

and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Churck-street, 6.30, Mr. J. C. Paty. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
ll, Rev. Frank K. Frerston; 3.15, Rev. 
W. Copetanp Bowie; 7, Rey. F. Hanxin- 
son, Sunday School Anniversary. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
li, Rey. H. W. Perris. 6.20 (Stratford 
Town Hall). 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. C. E. Pixn. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A, 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church; 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. _ 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 

7, Rev. C. J. Srrugr, M.A,, Lu.B. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. GEORGE CRITCHLEY. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, 1] and 7, Rev. A. J. Marcuant, 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rey. J. Pacr 
Horrs and 7, Mr. Herpert Rix. 

Mensford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coopar, B.A. — 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
A. F. G. FLrercrnr. i 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, !1] 
and 6.30, Mr. Detta Evans. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11,15 and 

. 1, Rev. Frrrx Taytor, B.A. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 
W. Woopine. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. T. IE. M. 
Epwarps; 7, Service at Stratford Town 
Hall, Rev. Joun Pace Horrs 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Kast 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev 
Dr. MuwMeERy. : 


Rev. Eustace 


oS 
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Bars, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. Js 
McDowELt. : 

BiacKkroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprert MoGEz. 

Buackxroon, South Shore Unitarian Church; 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 

Boottn, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Morztey Minzs. 


BUTTER: SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


C. & B’s “Art Metal” 1/- Box of Buiter-Scotch may now 
be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of ~ 
post-card Manufactory, London, W.C, 
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BovgNemouts, Unitarian Church; West-hill- 
road, II and 7, Rev. J. E, Carpenter, M.A. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. EK. Crrrpia Jonas, M.A. 

Berieuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. PrizstLey Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rey. Grorcse STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Surru. 

Curster, Matthew Heury’s Chapel, off Watergate- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. Haycocx. 

Dovzx, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. Grorcr LANSDOWNE. 

Guitprorp, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 


Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. GarpNrr Preston. 

HogsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
toad, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. J. Marten. 
Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 

; Harerove, M.A. 
Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. Cuartes Harvey Coox. 
“LiyEeroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. H. W: Hawkes. 
Livreroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Rozznrrs. 
Liverpoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. Cottins OpexErs, B.A. 
Marpston#, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
8. Srpaway Bretreni, M.A. 
Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. M. Livans. 
QOxrorD, Manchester College, 11.20, Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, M,A 
Porrsmovuts, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr, C. F. Dear. 
Portsmourr, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bown, 
Scarporovuen, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 
OrtweELL Binns. 
SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6,45, Rev. F. TzaspaLz REED. 
SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. E. 8S. Hicks, M.A., School Ser- 
mons. 
SHIREBROOK, Main-street Free Christian Church, 
6.15, Mr. W. Sirs. 
SrpmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Acar. 3 
Souturort, Portland-street Church; 11 and 6.30, 
_ Rey. F. B, Morr. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6,30, Rev. A. EK. O’Connor. 
TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Waly, 


TUNBRIDGE Waits, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 


ee 
IRELAND. 


Dust, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon, Rev: 
G. Hamirron Vancr, B.D, 4 ~ 


a 


WALES. 
Aprrystwirna, New Market Hall, 11. 
——_—_——_>_—_-—— 
Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatmroRtTR. 


C{OUTH PLACEETHICAL SOCIETY, 
SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY.—Apr. 16, 


at 11.15, JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A., “ Force 
as a Remedy.” 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN 8Q., 
W.—April 16, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Resurrection—The Psy- 
chology of After-death Apparations.” 


a i. ee tor Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 

with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, ld.—ls. a year; 5d. per dozen; 33 
er 1)0; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


Ne EGGS (collected daily 

and exciusively from Farms and Dairies 
only, in Devon). POULTRY, BUTTER, &c. 
Private Families suipplied Reference very 
page agen to Rev, Jeffery Worthing- 
ton, B.A., Cullompton, Devon,—T. Harr, 
Cullompton, Devon, 
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ATIONAL CONFERENCE 
GUILDS’ UNION. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be beld at 
the GREAT MEETING, LEICESTER, on 
EASTER TUESDAY, APRIL 25ru. 


3.30.—Reception of Delegates and Business 
Meeting ; to be followed by a Conference, at 
which Rev. A. Hauu will spesk on “The 
Songs of the Guild to the Church and the 
chool, 


8.0.—Service in the Great Meeting, con- 
ducted by the Rev. GreRTRUD VON PETZOLD. 
Preacher: Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE. 

Hospitality will be provided for all Guild 
Members who will send their names to the 
Seeretary, Rev. G. Cocrer, Mansford-street, 
Bethnal-green, E. 


T. MARGARET’S BAY, KENT.— 
HOUSE to LET for the summermonthsg, 
standing high, with fine sea view and garden. 
Tennis lawn.—For particulars, apply to Mrs. 
piel A. Suarpe, 4, Broadlands-road, Highgate, 


RESTATYN, NORTH WALES.— 
APARTMENTS to LET. Lovely 
scenery and comfortable rooms ; good cooking. 
wellise JACKSON, Villa Breit, Prestatyn, North 
ales. 


# URNISHED HOUSE to LET for 

, about two months, from May 15th. One 
minute from Park ; splendid view of the Bay 
and Mumbles.—Apply, Mrs. Tcpor JongEs, 
21, Cwmdonkin-terrace, Swansea. 


BIRTHS. 


Grvubp.—On the 12th inst., at the Croft, Barnt 
Green, the wife of David B. Grubb, of a 
daughter, 


Luoyp-THomas,—On February 8th, at 8, Col- 
ville-street, Nottingham, to Alice ard J. 
M. Lioyd-'Thomas, a son. 


GOLDEN WEDDING. 


FARRINGTON—BAKER.—On April 12th, 1855, 
at Grace Church, Utica, N.Y., by the Rev, 
William Baker, Charlotte Augusta, second 
daughter of the officiating clergyman, and 
oc Farrington, of Trenton, N.J., 


MARRIAGE. 


PERKINS — Dunsrorp.—On April 10th, at 
Folkestone, Francis Heineken Perkins, of 
Toun, Llandovery, to Octavia Richardson, 
daughter of the late G. W. Dunsford, 
Esq., of Olney, Bucks. 


DEATHS. 


CuEETHAM.—On the 7th inst., at Broom Bank. 
Stockport, Sarah Anne, widow of the late 
Samuel Cheetham, and daughter of the late 
John Goode Johnson, of Leicester and 
Stockport, in her 81st year. 


Cooprrer.—At 13, Lansdowne-terrace, Gosforth, 
on the 10th inst., Sarah, wife of the late 
George Cooper, in her 81st year. Funeral 
Service at the Unitarian Church at 10.30 
A.M. on Wednesday. Friends please aecept 
this, the only intimation. 

GREENHOW.—On April 8, 1905, at Newton 
Hall, Leeds, aged 93 years, Anne, widow 
of Thomas Michael Greenhow, M.D., and 
daughter of the late William Lupton, of 
Leede. 

Oster.—On Saturday, April ist, 1905, at his 
residence, 31, Rosslyn-hil), Hampstead, 
N.W., Timothy Smith Osler, of Lincoln's- 
inn, barrister, in his 82nd year. 

Presron.—On April 2nd, at 4, Elsworthy- 
road, Primrose-hill, Alfred Preston, J.P., 
in his 79th year. , 


Warren.--On tho th inst., at 19, New 
Cavendish - street, London, W., John 
Warren, LL.B. and B.A. London, J.P. 
Sussex ; of Handcross Park, Sussex, and 
late of 95, Lancaster-gate, Hyde-park, W. ; 
aged 73 years, eldest son of the late 
YVhomas Pickard Warren, of Highbury 
House, N, 


desires post as COMPANION in good 
family, with Sten Good references.—B., 
InQuirER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 
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Bivations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


} OCTOR’S DAUGHTER (Unitarian) 


ADY desires Situation as USEFUL 
COMPANION or USEFUL HELP. 
Daily or Reeident. References from present 
situation.—Address, H., INQuIRER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand. 


AN'TED, in London, a Young Lady 
to help in mornings with little girl.— 
M., Inquirer Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


you LADY (Unitarian) certifi- 
cated, desires residential post as Junior 
MUSIC MISTRESS in good Ladies’ School, 
ae) INQUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 


Schools, ete. 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicgueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tavzor, B.A. Honours Lend, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board cf Musicians, 
Health 
ming. 
ministers. 


situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC. SCIENCK, ann HOME 
FOR HEALTH: CULTURE. 
(LING’s SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 
Westbury-on-l'rym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss VioLEt BLAND, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. A holiday 
party 1s being arrarged for Waster. For 
terms and full particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAmIt- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 

Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Next Term begins Thursday, May 4th. 
Prospectus en application. BOARDERS 
received, Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. l'reeston, Essex House, 
Campden-hill, W. 


1 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYGRS, ROUSE & LAND AGERTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 

Rents Collected, and the entire management of 

Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 


taken, Valuations fer Probate &c 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE. PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
B.C. 


it 


Assets, £162,000. 


: DirRgCTORS. 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawzsnox, Bert, J.P. 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chaivman—Varg H, Jupex, A.R,LB.A. 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Cxci GraDweEtt, 7, Victorfa-street, 8.W. 

F. H. A. Harpoastre, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S.W. 

ALEXANDER W. LawrENcE, 3, King’s Bench Walk. 
Temple, E.C. 

Miss Ormn, 118, Upper Tulse-bill, S.W. 

SrerHen SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mcunt 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, §.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repsyment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Tuterest for each £100, 

10 years. | 


12 years.) 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years 


T1ii1ilow4;o 6} ou el own 
Compare the above rates with those of other 

Societies. Survey Fee to £5C0, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 

Prozpectus 


chase hoysez for their cwn occupation, 
free, 
; FREDERICK LONG, Manager, 


a 
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FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


By JAMES MARTINEAU, 


D.D. Edin., D.C.L. Oxon. 


By the same Author. 


NATIONAL DUTIES, 


Amd other Sermons and Addresses. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


COMPENDIUM GF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*.* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who aré strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passagés, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


Martineau Centenary Celebrations, 
NORWICH. 
April 2ist, 22nd, and 23rd, 1905. 
Thursday Evening, April 20th. 
A Lantern Lecture, “‘ THE MARTINEAUS 


IN NORWICH,” at 8 o'clock, by the Rev. 
ALFRED HALL, M.A. 


Good Friday, April 21st. 


COMMUNION SERYICE. Rev. DENDY 
AGATE, B.A. 

MORNINGSERVICE. Preacher : Dr. DRuM- 
MOND. 


PUBLIC LUNCHEON, at which the Chair- 
man of the Congregation (W. H. Scort, Esq.) 
will preside. The Revs. W. G. Tarrant, 
B.A., Denpy AGATE, B.A., V. D. Davis, 
B.A., D. Marrrnrav, .Esq, and others are 
expected to speak. 

PUBLIC MEETING in the Octagon Chapel. 
Chairman: W. Biake OpcGeErs, Esq., K.C. 
Speakers: Professor Upton, B.A., B.Sc., the 
Revs. J. Estuin CARPENTER, M.A., W. Core- 
LAND Bowie (Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association), Alfred Hall, 
M.A., and Councillor A. M. STEVENS. 


Saturday, April 22nd. 


VISITS TO PLACES OF INTEREST. At 
8 p.m., Lecture on “ WORDSWORTH,” by 
Rey. P, H. WicksTEED, M.A. 


Easter Sunday, April 23rd. 
MORNING SERVICE. Preacher: Rev. P.M. 
Hiaaeinson, M.A. 


EVENING SERVICE. 
WICKSTEED, M.A. 


Preacher: Rev. P, H. 


Further particulars on application to Mrs. 
MorrraM, The Birches, Bracondale, or Mr. 
A. M. STEVENS, 55, Magdalen-street. 


CONTRIBUTIONS or PROMISES for 
the MARTINEAU MEMORIAL HALL 
and SUNDAY SCHOOL BUILDINGS are 
earnestly solicited, and may be sent to Mrs. 
Morrram, as above. £4,000 required for 
Buildings and Furnishings. The appeal is 
HEARTILY SUPPORTED by the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, Principal 
Drummond, Principal Gordon, Rev. D. Estlin 
Carpenter, Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, Rev. P. 
H. Wicksteed, and many others epee 
connected with Dr. Martineau and the Norwic 
congregation. 


TYPEWRITING, MANIFGLDIRG, DUPLICATING 
SECRETARIAL WORK, PROOF-CORRECTING, 


&c,, undertaken, . 


al Documents, Balance Sheets, Specifications, 
Feasteneniais Examination Papers (with diagrams), 
Authors’ MSS,, Sermons, Lectures, Poctry, Plays, &c. 
carefully copied. Seem ae 
Pupils received and visited for Tuition in Typewriting 


and Shorthand. Prospectus on application to 
Miss E. H. Poynting, 19, Claremont Rd., Birkdale, Southport 


HE SIXTIETH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING of the MANCHESTER DIs- 


| TRICT SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


will be held at MONTON, on GOOD 
FRIDAY, April 21st, 1905. 

11.0 am.—RELIGIOUS SERVICE in the 
Church in commemoration of the 100th Anni- 
versary of Dr. Martineau’s birth. Preacher : 
Rev. ALEX. Gorpon, M.A. (Principal of the 
Unitarizn Home Missionary College, Man- 
chester). A Collection will be made in aid of 
the Funds of the Association. Reception of 
Eepeeneate: from Kindred Associations in 

chool. 

12.3) p.m.—Dinner in the School. Tickets, 
9d. each. 

2.0 p.m—BUSINESS MEETING in the 
Church. Chairman: Rev. T. P. Sprppine 
(the retiring President). 

oy pem.—Tea in the Schools. Tickets, 6d. 
each. 

5.30 p.m—PUBLIC MEETING in the 
Church. Chairman: Grorcr H. Leian, Esq. 
Reader of Paper: Rev. E. D. Prisstiry 
Evans (Bury). Subject of Paper: “The Wes- 
ley Guild Movement: A Hint to our own 
Schools.” Speaker: The Rev. T. P. Sprp- 
DING. 

A Coilection will be taken at the Evening 


Meeting in aid of the Children’s Convalescent 
Home, South Shore, Blackpool. 


i\ ANSFORD-STREET CHURCH & 
MISSION. 


At the SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, held at ROSSLYN HILL, HAMP- 
STEAD, on Thursday, MARCH 30th, Rry. 
F. K. FREESTON in the chair, the following 
resolutions were passed :— 

Reports read— ‘ 


Moved by the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr 
J.T. OSLER :— . 

I.—‘* That the Reports now read be received, 
adopted, and printed for circulation under the 
direction of the Committee. 

Moved by Rev. Dr. DrumMonp, seconded 
by Miss PUNNET? :— 

Il.—‘‘ That this meeting congratulates the 
Rev. Gordon Cooper on the success which has 
so far attended his work at Mansford Street, 
and trusts that he may have a long and 
prosperous ministry there.” 

Moved by Mr. J. C. DRumMMonpD, seconded 
by Rev. H. Gow :— 

I11.—“ That this meeting, having heard the 
Reports, approves the action of the Commit- 
tee in deciding to at once proceed with the 
enlargement and improvement of the premises, 
and pledges itself to use its best endeavours to 
raise the money required.” 

Moved by Mr. Tuomas ApDAms, seconded 
by Rey. Eustace THompPson :— 

1V.—That the following ladies and gentle- 
men be the Committee and Officers for the 
ensuing year :—Mrs. J. C. Drummond, Miss H. 
Brooke Herford, Miss Lator, Miss Morton, 
Miss Punnett, Rev..H. Gow, Sir Edwin 


Durning- Lawrence, Bart., M.P., Messrs. W. J. |. 


Clark, J. G. Foster, R. P. Jones, H. B. Lee, 
E. B. Squire, and A. Thompson.” 
Treasurer—Miss Li. Jones. 
Secretaries—Mr. 8S. W. Preston and Mr. J. C. 
Drummond. : 
Auditors—Mr. E. B. Squire and Mr. Walter 
Heald. 
Moved by Mr. E. B. Squire, seconded by 
Mr. Henry THompson. 
V.— That the best thanks of this meeting be 
iven to the Rev. F. K. Freeston for his grea 
indness in taking the chair this evening,” 
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Board and Residence, 


ee ee 

OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 

Tariff.—A pply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


OURNEMOUTH. — ARNEWOOD. 
Pension, Commanding position in the 
West Cliff-road ; full South aspect ; sea views 
and private grounds; close to Winter Gardens, 
Cliff Promenade, Square or Pier; moderate 
Tariff.—Apply, MANAGERESS. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA,—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwtisnH, 
DEVON.—A HOLIDAY RESORT for 
Ladiesand Young People. Sea and moorland 
air. Beautiful country. Responsible charge 
taken of younger guests if unaccompanied by 
adult—Apply, Miss Nancy Jones; or A. E. 
JONES, Esq., Proprietor, 


ANTED, for an Indian law student, 
RESIDENCE in a_ well-appointed 
private family (with children preferred). Easy 
access to Temple. 30s. or 353. weekly. Apply 
to Miss MANNING, 5, Pembridge-crescent, W. 


EATON'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, — 
LONDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of itsexistence. _ 


~ 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 


i @ WDO x. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
perance Hotel has passenger Lift; Hlectric 
Light in all Rooms ; Bathrooms onevery Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; Al Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ Booxcrart,” LONDON. 


Cerms for Adveriisements. 
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Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock onWEDNESDAY 
to appear the same weck. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


$ 
Per Pace ... hemes (t 
HauF-PaGe .., oS 220 
PER CoLuMN ... wal iets 2eD 
IncH IN COLUMN ... Aral) 

Special Terms for a Series. 


Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 
Bir ths, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/ 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, ls. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER te 
be made to B, KenneEpy, 3, Esseu-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Frinted by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pil -street 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published forthe Pro- 
eee by E. KENNEDY, ai the Office, 3, Rees ae 

trand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWwo¢ 
20 and 30, Shoc-lane, H.C, Manchester Wheleaiey 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, Apr. 16, 1905 
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Easter brings for us this year the 
commemoration also of the centenary of 
the birth, on April 21, of James Mar- 
tineau. We hope next week to publish 
a full report of the centenary meetings at 
Norwich, and orders for extra copies of 
next week’s Inquirer should be sent in 
at once. Of the Oxford celebration on 
May 1 and 2 an announcement will be 
found advertised in another column. 


We are very glad to learn that in 
commemoration of the centenary of Dr. 
Martineau’s birth, the well known and 
striking portrait, painted by Mr. A. 
E. Emslie in 1888, is to find its per- 
manent home at Essex Hall. Three of 
the Trustees—Mr. C. F. Pearson, Mr, Ion 
Pritchard, and Mr. W. Arthur Sharpe— 
have the task in hand of raising a fund 
for the purchase of the picture; and it 


not allowed to undertake such work. 
This correction our correspondent makes 
on the authority of a letter which he 
received from Dr. Martineau himself in 
1895. Mr. King sends us also the fol- 
lowing erratum: On p. 240, third column, 
line 19, for “‘father’’ read ‘‘ grandfather.”’ 


Sometuine like consternation has been 
produced this week by the report pre- 
sented to the London County Council on 
Tuesday, with respect to the metropolitan 


{schools hitherto known as “ voluntary.” 


The report shows that, in the judgment of 


ithe experts who have had to inspect the 


buildings, and who have been guided by 
the standards applied under Government 
sanction to the Council (formerly Board) 
schools, the majority are defective, some 
deplorably.so. The arrangements of some 
are so insanitary and unsafe that it is 
recommended that they be closed at once: 
The children’s. health, and indeed, their 
life, 'in case of fire, is exposed to serious 
and wholly preventable risk; while from 
the educational point of view, many of 
these schools are as strongly condemned as 
from the structural. If the Oouncil does 
its duty by the children, fresh places will 
have to-be provided for tens of thousands 


| of them, needless to say at a great cost to 


the ratepayers. 


Now, it is quite open to defenders of 
these ill-equipped schools to munimise 
their defects, and for our part we trust 
the practical wisdom of the Council will 
not allow any waste of money or material 
where a reasonable and really tolerable 
provision can be made for carrying on 
school work, even if the highest ideals 
have in some cases to be postponed. But 


the inspectors have so exaggerated the 
deficiencies of the system which they con- 


actual contact with these mis-called 


is hoped to complete the purchase within j “ voluntary ” schools know that instead 
the next few days. At Hssex Hall the | °f being a respectable rival to the really 


portrait will be seen by a large number 
of visitors from all parts of the country, 
and from foreign lands. 


Wir reference to Mr. King’s interest- 
ing article in last week’s InquireR on the 
Octagon Chapel at Norwich, a correspon- 
dent points out that, if it was early in 
1823 that the Sunday-school was estab- 
lished, Martineau’s part in it cannot have 
been due to any experience of school or 
missionary work at Manchester College, 
since he only went to York in 1822, and 
during their first years the students were 


public schools, they have been a poverty- 


stricken and pretentious parasite on the | 
public purse. The amount of the * volun-: 
tary ’’ support given to them was, indeed, | 
just enough to furnish an excuse, but not | 
to justify the claim, for independent pri- ' 


vate management. This exposure shows 
how egregiously unfair has been the treat- 


ment given respectively to the two sets, 


ot schools. School Boards 


have been | 
worried by the department ; ‘“ voluntary ” | 


LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1903. [ONE PENNY. 


{ 


| 


THERE has just come to hand the 
Official Report of the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress, held at Boston in October 
last. The contents call for more than a 
note, but here is an apposite quotation 
from the address of the Rev. Charles F: 
Dole (one of the many Unitarian minis-~ 
ters, we are glad to say, who took warm 
interest in the Congress). Mr. Dole presi- 
ded at a meeting toconsider ‘“‘ The mutual 
relations of races, and the menace to the 
world’s order through the exploitation of 
weaker peoples,’ and in his opening 
address he said :—‘ Shall we believe what 
we say we believe about the democracy 
of man? Shall we believe that men are 
our brothers, whatever the colour of their _ 
skins may be? That is the precise ques- 
tion before the world. There are multi- 
tudes who tell us that ‘hey do not believe 
it at all. They tell 3: the only way we 
can manage for the .veaker and infirm 
people, as they call them, is for the 
stronger people (that i we) to take them 
in hand. And they say, pointing to 
superficial results-—precisely as in the old 
days people pointed to the picturesque 
results on a great Virginian plantation— 


| they say, ‘See how beneficent in India and 


in Java this kind of rule is.’ And at the 
same time things are going on all over 
the world that make one’s heart sick.’* 
THE preparatory work for the proposed 
union f three of the Methodist bodies is 
still ¢ ing on satisfactorily. <A joint 
committee of the Methodist New Con- 
nexion, the Methodist Free Church, and 
the Bible Christians met recently, and 
thoroughly discussed the various questions 
that will need settlement, and organisa- 
tions that will need to be assimilated, and 


: . ; 
it cannot be imagined for a moment that } ee OD. ee ee ry Pave vce 


solved before the actual union takes place. 
It is believed by those best-able to judge 


Aon Rete cok taneous Pon there will be enthusiasm enough, 


ee eae ee napet ed as they are demanded, to carry the scheme 


patience enough, faith and charity enough, 


through. The proposals of the joint 
committee will, asa matter of course, have 
to be discussed at the Conferences of the 
three denominations concerned, A great 
deal of work and waiting must necessarily 
take place before views can be duly 
adjusted, or mutual concessions arranged, 
but it is confidently believed that the day 
is steadily drawing nigh when _ the 
Doxology will be sung in thankfulness 
that the three are made one. 


‘* ResurRREcTION ’’ is the title of the 


managers have been allowed to slip on April number of Sermons for the Day, 
neglecting their duty.. This that we see, being an Haster sermon preached by the 


and must pay for, is the upshot. 


late Rev, R. A, Armstrong in 1901, 
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THE INQUIRER. 


ON THE WINGS OF DELIGHT.—III. 
HILL-TOWNS IN TUSCANY: 


Arter Venice and Florence there came 
for us some most delightful days of 
driving through the country, days not of 
unbroken weather, but none the less 
beautiful on that account. Eastward 
from Florence to Vallombrosa, and next 
day over the Consuma Pass to Bibbiena, 
then south by Arezzo to Cortona, and 
westward a long day’s drive to Siena, 
such was the course of the first four days, 
happily continued for the rest of the 
patty further northward, but for the 
writer of these notes ending there, and 
followed by a swift journey home. 

Tt was on Monday, April 10, after a 
quiet morning at Fiesole, that we started. 
Florence lay below, bathed in glorious 
sunshine, but our road did not take us 
into the city again. We made our way 
down to the eastward into the valley of the 
Arno, following its course through Pontas- 
sieve to Sant’ Hllero; and then, on the 
second day, after crossing the hills, find- 
ing it again in an upper reach at Bibbiena. 
Including half an hour’s break at Pontas- 
sieve for coffee and a good dusting of the 
hapless occupants of the second carriage, 
(since their horses had insisted for a good 
part of the way on keeping close behind the 
others, and the heat and dust had been 
rather tremendous), the drive to Sant’ 
Ellero took three hours; and there the 
climb up to Vallombrosa began, last- 
ing rather more than two hours, with 
plenty of walking for the men. There 
is a rack-and-pinion railway that goes 
up to Saltino, but with a hardy little 
horse added to each of our pairs anda 
merry little Italian lad to look after the 
leader, the carriages took the mountain 
road without any trouble. As we rose 
higher and higher, the sense of exhilara- 
tion grew. The splendid air, the flowers 
on the road-side, the great spaces of the 
hills, with distant views across the deep 
valley by which we climbed part of the 
way, were most refreshing after the 
dust of the lower road. We passed 
through more than one little village, not 
touching Saltino, but going by way of 
Tosi, and soon, at a height of some 
8,000 ft., were buried in the glorious 
woods of Vallombrosa. There were glades 
of beech and chestnut, as yet bare, of 
leaves, but for the most part on our 
road splendid pines; and, as we ap- 
proached the little group of buildings 
about the old monastery, nestling in a 
hollow of the hill-side, we saw the grass 
brilliant with wild crocus. We were 
eatly visitors, but when the trees are 
all fully out, at that great height, 
Vallombrosa must be a delicious refuge 
from the heat of the plains below. 

The monastery was founded in 1015, 
by Giovanni Gualberto, of Florence, he 
who forgave his enemy one Good Friday 
morning, when he met and might have 
killed him in the narrow defile leading 
up to San Miniato. (Has not Burne- 
Jones pictured him, as the figure of the 
Christ stooped from the crucifix and 
kissed his faithful knight?) Gualberto 
entered the monastery of San Miniato, 
but, finding the discipline too lax, re- 
tired to the mountain solitude and so 
became the founder of Vallombrosa. 


Another memory was with us there as 
we crossed the bed of one mountain stream 
after another, and last year’s leaves were 
lying thick among the stones. None of 
us at the moment could remember Milton’s 
lines exactly, but we found them after- 
wards in Hare:— 

« Thick as autumnal leaves, that strow 
the brooks 

‘Tn Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian 
shades 

‘‘ High over-arched embower.” 

The present buildings cf the monastery, 
which since its dissolution in 1866 has 
become the home of a school of forestry, 
date from the year 1637, and must have 
been quite new when Milton came up 
there after his visit to the aged Galileo 
at Florence. 

It was hali-past five when we reached 
the monastery and its neighbour, our 
Albergo della Foresta, and, though it 
seemed only alittle higher up into the 
snow, there was only time before dusk 
and dinner to reach one short stage more, 
the terrace of the dépendance Paradisino 
(3,960 ft.), from which there is a splendid 
view, over the woods and down the 
valley of the Arno, where, when it is clear, 
part of the dome of the Cathedral at 
Florence can be seen over a distant hill, 
in a direct line about 16 miles away. 
That evening it was not clear enough, 
and we hoped for the morning. But, 
unfortunately for eager spirits of the early 
dawn, the rain came down, and so we 
started on our second day’s drive with a 
closed carriage and the curtains of the 
covered wagonette partly drawn. Ours 
were the first carriages to make their way 
by the new direct route from Vallombrosa 
on to the Consuma Pass, which is in fact 
not yet quite completed. 

As we drove along the steep hillside, 
through the beautiful woods, the valley 
far below was already in sunshine, and 
soon we also were out of the rain. It 
returned more than once during the day, 
but could not spoil our pleasure, and the 
evening at Bibbiena was beautiful. Before 
we reached Consuma, just over the pass, 
the carriages had bumped over a very 
rough bit of the unfinished road, and then 
had a long sweep round before they could 
crest the hill: Meanwhile the men walked 
by a shorter way across the head of 
another gully in the hillside, and there 
sheltered under a perfect canopy of pine 
from the rain, which had returned, till 
the carriages arrived. 

Bibbiena was the first of the hill towns 
in which we stayed, though we passed 
close under the steep hill on which Poppi 
is perched. These are romantic little 
towns, seen from afar in their walled 
security, with fine towers of church or 
castle, and to be entered only through the 
old gateways. It was astonishing how 
the horses clattered up the steep paved 
streets with hardly room to pass, and 
safely turned impossible corners till an 
old inn was found somewhere hidden 
away in the labyrinth. At Bibbiena we 
looked straight across to the high hill on 
which La Verna stands, the famous 
monastery first built by Francis of Assisi in 
1215, at a height greater even than that 
of Vallombrosa, It was very tempting, 
being so near, to make the pilgrimage 


! which every true Franciscan must delight 
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to make, but our road Jay southward 
through the Casentino, the valley of the 
upper Arno, to Arezzo. 

There, on Wednesday, April 12, we spent 
more than two hours in the fascinating 
old town set high on its hill, with noble 
churches and the memory of Petrarch, 
whose native place it was. But evenmore 
striking was Cortona, where we slept that 
night: By five o’clock we were at the 
foot of the hill on which it stands, but 
it took the carriages hardly less than an 
hour to climb up by the long winding 
road into the town, though on foot, by a 
much steeper climb, it was possible to 
reach the terrace from which the cathedra! 
looks down upon the plain, in about halt 
that time. 

Cortona has enormous walls, partly 
built of the huge blocks of stone be‘onging 
to the Etruscan period, and from the 
highest point of the city, on which an old 
fortress and the church of Santa Mar- 
gherita stand, one can look down on a 
splendid sweep of wall descending steeply 
to one of the old gates, and then, on a 
lower level still, circling the cathedra! and 
other of the public buildings, while far 
below one looks over the broad plain. 
On the other side of the town, about ten 
miles away, Lake Trasimene is seen, where 
Hannibal inflicted so disastrous a defeat 
on the Romanarmy. Far across the plain, 
towards sunset, there are distant hills, 
while close at hand are the higher slopes 
of the chain, on a spur of which (itself 
over 2,000 ft. high) Cortona stands—Cor- 
tona, one of the ancient twelve federated 
cities of Etruria. 

Next day we had a long sunny drive, 
across the plain, over a low range of hills, 
where by the road side we picked abund- 
ance of wild cyclamen and some wonder- 
fully sweet flowering heather, which the 
bees liked as well as we—first, to Rapolano, 
the quaintest little hill-town, where the 
priest was preparing to blessthe oxen and 
all the implements of daily work—and 
then, towards evening, over the curiously 
barren tract that lies to the east of Siena, 
into that famous and fascinating city. 

But here these [notes must come to an 
abrupt end. Of the cathedral, of the 
house of Catherine of Siena, of the 
Palazzo Publico, with its exquisite tower, 
higher than Giotto’s campanile or the 
tower of the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence, 
from which again we had a glorious view, 
nothing can be said. And many other 
things must be passed over, which it 
would have been pleasant to relate, of 
the minor pleasures and humours of this 
memorable holiday, of the prowess of 
one who drove, of what our artist 
achieved, of what the Professor discoursed 
concerning the thirteenth century, of 
astonishing excursions into the Italian 
language. Gladly, also, would we have 
sung the praises of Theurer, best of 
couriers ! None of these will be forgotten. 
Nor sha!l we ever cease to remember with 
delight, and with a gratitude of which 
no word is permitted to be spoken, what 
these weeks in Italy have been to us, 
how great the gift, for the enrichment of 
all that is best in life, given with such 
abundant generosity, and a grace so 
beautiful, in the simplicity of loving- 
kindness. el 

In England, “now that April’s here.” — 
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THE MARTINEAU CENTENARY. 


JAMES MARTINEAU.* 


THE active life of James Martineau 
was unusually prolonged, and covered one 
of the most remarkable periods in our 
history, the Victorian age. When he lay 
in his cradle Arnold and Carlyle were 
boys of ten; John Henry Newman was 
four, F.D. Maurice and F. W. Newman 
were born in the same year. Then came 
John Stuart Mill in 1806; Gladstone, 
Tennyson, and Darwin followed in 1809. 
It was among these men and their suc- 
cessors that he took his place as “ first 
among living English thinkers,” to use 
Gladstone’s phrase; and in their work 
for religion and philosophy, for politics and 
science, he became interested with the 
whole force of his nature. He lived, 
indeed, the life of a teacher and student ; 
but he never severed himself from the 
world around. He began life politically 
as an ardent and enthusiastic young 
Whig, who found his hero in Lord John 
Russell ; he ended in distrust of democracy, 
and a vigorous ethicalimperialism. He was 
one of the few who attended both the 
Coronation and the first Jubilee, in West 
minster Abbey. He joined the deputation 
of English Presbyterian ministers who 
offered their congratulations on the 
Queen’s accession; he drafted the 
Address which the same body presented 
on the Diamond Jubilee of 1897. Along- 
side of the “‘impressive development of 
responsible citizenship at home,’ it 
emphasised the “ expansion of the 
national life abroad,’’ and defined the 
problem of the future as the “ consolida- 
tion of a Constitutional Empire.” 

During this long period, as everyone 
knows, a multitude of new intellectual 
forces entered the field of thought, and 
operated powerfully on philosophy and 
religion. In June, 1832, soon after Mar- 
tineau settled in Liverpool, Jeremy Ben- 
tham died ; Goethe had passed away three 
months before; Scott was to tread the 
same path three months later. The very 
next year, John Henry Newman would 
begin Tracts for the Times; Carlyle would 
.utter the poignant cries of Teufelsdréckh ; 
Tennyson and Browning would lead the 
way on new paths of poetry ; Strauss, after 
leaving Berlin on the death of Hegel, 
would be at work on the Leben Jesu. 
English theology was stagnant, under the 
numbing influences of an Evangelicalism 
that had lost its first fervour, and been 
deprived of its great personalities; The 
Established Church seemed tottering ; the 
neglect of its services, the scandals of 
pluralism, the dulness of its preaching, 
exposed it to attacks which seemed to 
threaten its connection with the State. 
Meanwhile geology was beginning to 
threaten the fabric of dogma based on the 
infallibility of the Bible; while the em- 
pitical psychology of Hartley—the pious 
guide of enlightened Unitarians by his 
Rule of Life—was converted in the hands 
of James Mill intoa solvent of all religious 


* The Editor of Tar INQuirER asks me to 
present some general impressions of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s life and work. Nothing can be said here 
of his home-life, or his personal relations as 
teacher with those who were trained fo the 
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ideas, the conception of God being as 
much a product of arbitrary association, 
and as destitute of reality, as that of a 
Centaur. It was in this medley of in- 
fluences, amid the hopes which belonged 
to the Reform era, and the fears roused 
by the first timid steps of Biblical 
criticism and the audacities of radical 
philosophy, that Martineau began his 
work. Nothing need here be said of the 
part which he played in denominational 
matters (already described in last week’s 
issue by Professor Odgers): I confine 
myself to some brief and obvious notes 
on the relation of his thought, his 
character, and his environment. 

The Unitarianism of Martineau’s youth 
followed the tradition of Locke and 
Hartley in philosophy, and regarded the 
New Testament as the final authority of 
Christian doctrine. There was the record 
of Revelation; and whatever could be 
proved out of its pages as the meaning 
of Jesus, must be regarded as ‘‘com- 
municated truth,’’ bearing the sanction 
of the Father of all. In this respect 
the teaching of Manchester College, York, 
was in accordance with the language of 
the venerated fathers of an elder day 
like Lindsey and Belsham: To this Mar- 
tineau was himself faithful during his 
Dublin years. But his continuous study 
of the New Testament compelled him to 
face difficulties which the interpreta- 
tions in his college note- books could 
no longer satisfy. The first shock 
apparently arose from the passages 
in the Synoptic Gospels which 
were understood to predict the return of 
Jesus in the lifetime of his hearers, and 
the establishment of a kingdom in which 
the Apostles would be associated with 
him in judgment. In the lectures of 1835 
(published under the title of The Rationale 
of Religious Inquiry, 1836) he first defi- 
nitely abandoned the hereditary faith, 
and declared that ‘‘no seeming inspiration 
ean establish anything contrary to reason , 
that the last appeal in all researches into 
religious truth, must beto the judgments 
of the human mind; that against these 
judgments Scripture cannot have any 
authority, for upon its authority they 
themselves decide.’* To werk out this 
principle was to be one of the main occu- 
pations of his life. It lay beneath his 
preaching ; it guided his expositions in the 
classes for the instruction of the young, 
which he conducted at Liverpool with so 
much laborious diligence for five-and- 
twenty years; it found full expression in 
the group of ‘ Westminster articles’’ 
(1851-1853), which dealt with the origins 
of Christianity; it gave point to the 
sermon, “One Gospel in many Dialects,’” 
in wh'ch, at the centenary of the Octagon 
Chapel at Norwich (1856), he described the 
different types of Christological conception 
in the New Testament, justified the 
divisions of Christendom, and even declared 
that we should cease to wish for them to 
It was not surprising that 
those who were still unmoved in the 
ancient faith regarded him with suspicion 
and alarm. 

Those apprehensions have been long 
since hushed; and Dr. Martineau lived to 
see them converted into a general rever- 


ence, which not even the boldness of his 


critical onslaught on traditional inter- 


pretations could impair. After the publi- 
cation of The Seat of Authority in 
Religion, in the spring of 1890, a discussiov 
arose over some of its positions at a 
dinner at Mansfield College, Oxford, one 
day in the summer term. It was closed 
by the weighty utterance of a very eminent 
theologian of the Free Kirk of Scotland. 
“The whole book comes to this, that the 
foundations of religion are in the reason, 
and the conscience, andthe heart of man; 
and that proposition ” added the speaker 
emphatically, “no one can gainsay.”” Five 
years later, in reviewing the labours that 
had covered two generations, the veteran 
teacher could sum up the whole by saying, 
“The substitution in short of religion at 
first-hand, straight out of the immediate 
interaction between the Soul and God, for 
religion at second hand, fetched by copy- 
ing out of anonymous traditions of the 
Eastern Mediterranean eighteen centuries 
ago, has been the really directing, though 
hardly conscious, aim of my responsible 
years of life.”’* 

In this “ substitution’’ of one religious 
basis for another, philosophy came to 
the rescue, and built. up afresh _ the 
edifice of faith which’ Biblical criticism 
threatened to undermine.. Slow indeed 
was the process, compared with the 
rapidity of his change of front on the true 
grounds of congregational union and 
doctrinal liberty, after the first judgment 
in the Hewley suit, December, 1833. He 
was at that time still an ardent admirer 
of Belsham, and was unshaken in his 
reverence for Priestley. But his lectures 
to his classes on moral philosophy brought 
him face to face with the ingenuous diffi- 
culties of young minds; he was already an 
earnest student of Plato, and began to 
appeal in his sermons} ito the “fair and 
good ’’; Wordsworth and Coleridge had 
long been his favourite poets, and he was 
realising the meaning of Channing’s bold 
stand on the identity of essential moral 
nature between man and God. Under the 
quasi-materialistic pantheism in which he 
was brought up, hehad been taught to live at 
a persistently high moral tension, disguised 
beneath a veil of necessarianism, bub none 
the less active and vital. The constant 
practice of self-control might be hidden 
in the presence of the all-holy God as 
sole cause; but with that august image 
always before the inner eye, nothing 
slovenly or impure could be endured; 
and when all wishes, impulses, and 
desires were his, the command of self 
became still more strenuous, though un- 
acknowledged, for the temple of the 
Spirit must be kept swept and garnished. 
Of this he was now to see the meaning. 
Over against the evangelical scheme of a 
fallen and ruined nature, and the empiri- 
cal denial by James Mill of anything more 
in the self than a succession of states of 
consciousness, rosé a new conception, 
that of a soul capable of knowing right 
and wrong, and making choice between 
them, owning the authority of righteous- 
ness, and through it rising into spiritual 
fellowship with God Himself. 

This was the note that began to be 
heard in his preaching in the years that 
followed the publication of the Rationale. 
With this faith he girded himself against 


* Letter to Prof. Knight after his ninetieth 
birthday, April, 1895, 
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the doctrine of Vicarious Atonement in 
the controversy of 1839; and on this 
foundation he wrote the sermons which 
slowly made their way into the heart of 
the best religious teaching of their time. 
Of the literary characteristics of these 
famous discourses, their wonderful imagery, 
their lyric poignancy of utterance, 
their intensity of emotional expression, 


there is no need to speak. Rightly 
were they named “Hndeavours alter 
the Christian Life’: the call to 


strenuousness, the summons to effort and 
aspiration, was never urged with more 
insistent appeal. In the stress laid on the 
sovereignty of duty and the lordship of 
self-rule, there was a kind of Christian 
Stoicism. The dignity of the life of lofty 
aim had no more fervent exponent. 
Practical wisdom, penetrating insight into 
the shifts and evasions of the conscieuce, 
a tender and supporting sympathy, were 
assuredly not wanting. Nor did the 
preacher fail to sound the deeps of that 
intimate relation of the soul and God 
which belongs to the religion of the 
Spirit, and was emphasised with such 
force and beauty as the last of the 
“Three Stages of Unitarian Theology’”’ 
(1869). How far he gave this a place in 
his formal philosophy is not perhaps quite 
clear. But it is the constant theme of 
his delineations of the inner life; it pro- 
vides the clue to his love of good hymns, 
of which he never tired; it is the secret of 
his interpretation of Christianity; it was 
by this that he was retained in constant 
homage to Jesus, in whom he saw its 
loftiest realisation; this was the source of 
his sympathy with the Athanasian rather 
than with the Arian type of doctrine in 
the great controversy of the fourth 
century: and this drew him to Maurice, 
among his contemporaries, as the prophet 
who had borne the noblest witness, for 
fifteen hundred years, “‘to the divine root 
and ground of our humanity.” 

Of these two elements, the ethical and 
the spiritual, it was the former which 
more obviously shaped and guided his 
activities ; it was the latter which sustained 
their untiring flow, and bound them into 
a rich and noble harmony. Tendre da la 
perfection, sans jamais y prétendre, might 
have been his motto, had he been suffi- 
ciently self-conscious to formulate his aim. 
The first consequence of this never-wearied 
aspiration was an incessant industry, 
which could be content with nothing but 
the most finished work. His mind was of 
the architectonic order; he loved system and 
cohesion; and for this he needed mastery 
over detail. But he knew that successful 
construction could only be secured by 
absolute command, both of principles and 
their application; and to these he wil- 
lingly gave the necessary time and 
thought, whether the purpose were the 
drainage of a house, the management of a 
garden, the ventilation of a church, the 
study of a gospel, or the vindication of 
Theism and the moral government of the 
world. This was the reason of the long 
delay in the publication of his two great 
philosophical treatises; everything must 
be completed to the last. Similar thorough- 
ness he demanded from others. Slovenly 
thinking and flabby sentiment, such as 
he found in much of the philanthropy of 
his old age, he could not endure, except in 
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the very young, who were not old enough 
to know better. Once sure of his prin- 
ciples, he followed them with a magni- 
ficent courage. No unpopularity could 
daunt him; no obstacles shake his pur- 
pose. His efforts might be frustrated by 
a perverse generation, but his convictions 
remained unchanged, and he would repeat 
his testimony whenever occasion offered. 
He could not always conceal a pained 
surprise at the obtuseness of others when 
all to him was clear: and he had little of 
the tact which enables a leader to con- 
ciliate opposition by sympathetic com- 
prehension of the British genius for com- 
promise. But leadership, though it came 
to him again and again, was rather forced 
upon him than sought by him. He was 
too simple for ambition: he never asked 
whether his field of action was small or 
large; he only strove to fulfil the service 
of the day and hour with his utmost 
strength. The scene of immediate duty 
was for him a providential appointment. 
He did not go abroad seeking wider oppor- 
tunities : he was content to find a place 
prepared for him, and fill it. 

Sensitive of spirit, he was wounded in 
earlier days by undeserved mistrust; but 
when this was converted during his later 
years into wide-spread reverence, he 
received it with an exquisite simplicity and 
lowliness. He enjoyed the broad range 
of friendships which gavehim the sympathy 
of Jowett and Stanley, Tennyson and 
Browning, until he became, as he patheti- 
cally said, the oldest person of his 
acquaintance. He was always a learner 
to the last; and he often learned most 
from those who seemed doctrinally or 
ecclesiastically the most remote from him. 
Among the theologians of the nineteenth 
century John Henry Newman doubtless 
exerted a more potent influence upon his 
time; but if those prophets are right who 
believe that the real future of religion lies 
with the ideas of freedont and progress 
rather than with the principle of authority, 
itisin Martineau that these ideas will find 
their English representative in the Victorian 
age; yet it was Newman whom Martineau 
named (1870) as “ of all living religious 
writers the man I perhaps ‘ove and honour 
most.” Such a teacher was rightly recog- 
nised as belonging to the catholic com- 
munion of Christendom, A Unitarian by 
education, he remained a Unitarian by 
conviction to his latest hour. But souls 
are of no sect; and he has passed where 
all are one within the Father’s love: 


J. B.C. 


DR. MARTINEAU AND JOHN JAMES 
TAYLER. 


Reapers of Dr. Martineau’s biography 
could not fail to be impressed by the 
affection and reverence which characterised 
his feelings towards his colleague, the 
Rev. John James Tayler. A _ certain 
reserve which usually characterised Dr. 
Martineau outside the domestic circle 
seemed entirely to disappear in his rela- 
tion with Mr. Tayler, whose death left 
a poignant sense of loss, almost of loneli- 
ness, which was the measure of the intimacy 
of the friendship which had united;the two 
colleagues. It was, like so many other 
friendships, based on diversity of gifts 


}and talents, a diversity which made the 
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two teachers singularly qualified to 
supplement and support each other ; 
and many an old student of Manchester 
New College couples in his grateful memory 
the names of Tayler and Martineau. Mr. 
Tayler never attained the commanding 
position in the world of thought which 
fell to his more brilliant colleague, and 
none would think of attributing to him a 
striking originality of genius which his 
sensitive modesty would have instantly 
and dec'sively repudiated. But he was 
a living repository of the best academic 
traditions, and on that uncertain border- 
land that lies between the higher range 
of literary gossip and the firm ground of 
literary and scholastic history he was 
delightfully at home and delightfully 
communicative. Many have been the 
clues and references in our after reading 
which the recollection of the overflow 
of reminiscences which would often inter- 
rupt and adorn his lectures has enabled 
us to follow up with something of the 
vividness of a personal interest. 

Dr. Martineau, indeed, delighted to 
relieve his philosophical expositions with 
biographical material, revelled in anecdote, 
and would sometimes vivify an exposition 
of Aristotle, for instance, by a personal 
reminiscence of Trendelenburg. But one 
was always conscious gf a certain severity 
and independent individuality in Dr. 
Martineau’s intellectual history. He had 
deliberately acquired much, but had un- 
consciously absorbed comparatively little. 
He had had, so to speak, mtroductions 
to innumerable great scholars and thinkers, 
but Mr. Tayler seemed to be free of the 
guild, and to be naturally borne along on 
a great academic tradition. And this 
was the more noteworthy because the 
characteristics were reversed when it came 
to a question of psychological insight and 
knowledge of charcater. Tayler was in- 
need beautifully accessible and human, 
but he knew just so much of us as had 
been revealed by overt act; just so much 
of our difficulties or perplexities as was 
capable of being quite simply and defi- 
nitely expressed, and as we had laid before 
him. Martineau most of us found some- 
what inaccessible; but, if we dared to take 
our courage in both hands and fairly break 
the ice, we found that he knew, as if by 
instinct, all that was going on in our 
thoughts and minds. We did not need 
to tell him anything, or if we did, he could 
unravel on half a hint the most intricate 
windings, bewilderments and self entangle- 
ments of intellectual or conscientious 
difficulties. It was the same in our college 
debates. Tayler was generous, large- 
hearted, and luminous in his treatment 
of any question that was before us; but 
there was no special insight into the 
processes of what we were pleased to call 
our minds displayed in his contributions 
to the debate. Whereas Martineau would 
often say, ‘‘ I quite agree with Mr. So-and- 
so, when he says,’’ and then he would 
say what Mr. So-and-so had been blunder- 
ingly feeling after, and had not only not 
said, but had not yet clearly thought, 
though, when the thing was put before 
him, he recognised that it was exactly 
what he had indeed been trying to think ! 

Again, in all matters of intellectual 
judgment as to the merits of systems, 
or the truth of,abstract propositions, 
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Martineau (whatever questionings and 
weighings had preceded judgment) had 
a precise and emphatic verdict that ad- 
mitted of no question; whereas on the 
practical issues of politics, for instance, 
he would often maintain an attitude as of 
judicial impartiality which checked our 
enthusiasm or even scandalised our moral 
passions. But Tayler on questions of 
abstract truth and speculation would 
sometimes seem to drive candour to the 
point of indecision. We had _ stories 
(founded on no inconsiderable basis of 
fact) of his diffidently expressing an opinion 
which he was aware might be the predu- 
dice of an old man that Homer’s Iliad 
was ‘“‘superior to a great deal of the 
poetry written in our own day,’’ or that 
on the whole the balance of evidence 
inclined, rather than not, in favour of the 
truth of Christianity. But when it came 
to practical questions of public morality, 
all this judicial reserve vanished. His 
moral indignation or enthusiasm would 
flash out with youthful energy and he 
knew no hesitancy. Many of us remember 
a college debate in the time of the American 
war in which Mr. Tayler had declared that 
he never recollected a conflict in which he 
could say more emphatically “‘ this is the 
side of God, and that is the side of the 
Devil.’’ When Martineau’s turn came to 
speak, he said that though he seldom 
disagreed with his friend, Mr. Tayler, he 
must confess that for his part he never 
recollected a dispute in which he had 
found himself more utterly unable ‘‘ to 
assign the motives of one party to a 
divine, those of the other, to a diabolic 
agency.” The expressions were no less 
characteristic than the sentiments Per- 
haps simplicity and culture best express 
the impression that Mr. Tayler made on us. 
IT do not know that he taught us very much 
in his Old Testament or Hcclesiastical his- 
_ tory lectures, but we learned to know the 
lecturer himself ; and that lesson we have 
never forgotten. It has been among the 
urifying and uplifting influences of our 
‘lives. Subtlety and insight were Dr. 
Martineau’s characteristics, and these came 
to us coupled with the impress of a great 
and somewhat mysterious personality, 
kindling an enthusiasm, sometimes almost 
idolatrous, to which our memories will 
thrill as long as we remember anything. 
As some of the decreasing number who 
shared the privilege of studying under 
these two teachers glance over these lines, 
they will doubtless cancel, supplement, 
endorse, or condemn these recollections, 
until there is little left to which all would 
subscribe ; but at least the union of these 
two men in the grateful affection of a 
succession of pupils will furnish a common 
ground on which all will wish to see the 
name of John James Tayler enshrined in 
the centenary tribute rendered to James 
Martineau. 
P. H. W. 


We had hoped in this Centenary 
Number to publish a first notice of Mr. 
Carpenter’s new book on Dr. Martineau; 
but it is not yet out as we go to press, 
though it is expected that by the end of 
_ the week some early copies may be avail- 

able for Norwich: 
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DR. MARTINEAU AS PREACHER. 


In a memorial article on Dr. Martineau 
The Spectator said of him: ‘* Important 
as are such of his later works as the 
“Types of Ethical Theory’ or the 
“Seat of Authority in Religion,’ we 
have no hesitation in saying that in his 
wonderful sermons known collectively as 
‘Hours of Thought on Sacred Things ’ 
and in his ‘ Endeavours after the Chris- 
tian Life,’ the real Martineau, the spiritual 
teacher who will endure, has accomplished 
his greatest and finest work. Spirit speaks 
to spirit in these pages, which are worthy 
ot the finest mysticism of the Catholic 
Church at her best, while at the same time 
manly, healthy, in harmony with human 
reason and couched in a singularly noble 
and remarkable prose style.’’ 

It is the fashion to speak rather slight- 
ingly of sermons as religious literature. 
No doubt, the vast majority of the thou- 
sands of sermons preached every Sunday 
are not suitable for publication. They 
have been too hurriedly composed, or they 
are too topical or too commonplace. 
But, after all, sermons are supposed to be, 
and often are, the best thoughts of some 
of the most serious minds in the community 
upon the meaning of life and the problems 
of duty. They are the expression of the 
hopes, the faith, the intellectual concep- 
tions of men who are,.or ought to be, 
persistently seeking to live in the spirit, and 
to feel and to understand the beauty, the 
responsibility, and the goodness of human 
life. 

“Tn virtue of the close affinity,’’ says 
Dr. Martineau, “‘ perhaps ultimate identity, 
of Religion and Poetry, preaching is, 
essentially a lyric expression of the soul, 
an utterance of meditation in sorrow, hope, 
love, and joy, froma representative of the 
human heart in its divine relations.’” That 
definition, if strictly taken, tends to ignore 
the preacher as prophet and to regard 
him only as poet. 

The difference between the psalmist and 
the prophet, speaking generally, is that the 
psalmist gives expression to the joys and 
the sorrows, the temptations and the fears 
of the inner life, always seeking to find 
comfort and strength in relationship with 
God; while the prophet, looking at the 
complexities and the difficulties of human 
conduct, stands forth in the name of the 
Lord to rebuke, to encourage, to assert 
eternal principles of action. They are 
both mystics—the psalmist expressing 
his feelings ‘“‘ sub specie sternitatis ’’ 
and the prophet expressing his sense of 
what is right under the same form. But 
Dr. Martineau’s description of preaching 
as ‘‘ a lyric expression of the soul, an utter- 
ance of meditation in sorrow, hope, love, 
and joy,’’ applies far more to the preacher 
as poet than to the preacher as prophet. 
It is not a complete description of his own 
sermons, which are concerned with duties 
quite as much as with feelings and with 
thoughts. It is evident that it was the 
effect of poetry'at which Dr. Martineau 
consciously aimed. In his preface to the 
first edition of his first volume of sermons 
he says that its title ‘‘ expresses the 
spirit more than the matter of the book ; 
—which ‘endeavours’ to produce rather 
than to describe the essential temper 
of ‘the Christian Life.’’’ To change 


the temper of life by touching the emotions 
and stimulating thought, by deepening the 
affections and appealing to the imagination 
—this is the work of the preacher as poet. 
No doubt much of Dr. Martineau’s preach- 
ing is of this type. But there is also a 
prophetic note often struck ; sometimes it 
is seen in denouncing evil, but more 
often in proclaiming principles of good. 
There is a danger of exaggerating the medi- 
tative and lyrical aspect of these sermons, 
partly owing to the poetical beauty of 
illustration and of language, partly owing 
to Dr. Martineau’s own definition of 
preaching. 

They are not only religious musings, but 
the utterance of one who believed that the 
will of God could be known, and who was 
filled with the longing that His will should 
prevail. 

The level not only of style, but of thought 
and spirit, is curiously uniform, from the 
first sermon to the last. 

The first volume of the Endeavours was 
published in 1843, and the second in 1847. 
The first volume of the ‘‘ Hours of 
Thought ’’ was published in 1876, and the 
second in 1879. Thus a period of 36 years 
divided the first collection of sermons from 
the last. During that time many mo- 
mentous changes had taken place in Dr: 
Martineaw’s opinions about the New 
Testament and the nature and the powers 
of Jesus : his philosophical conceptions had 
been altered and enlarged. Philosophi- 
cally indeed, as he tells us, he had passed 
through an intellectual re-birth by a study 
of Aristotle and Hegel, at Berlin in 1848. 
He was abreast of all the changing thought 
of the time,and in his own mind he was 
ever growing and was not afraid to change. 
The discoveries and theories of Darwin 
must have affected him deeply, and de- 
manded a revision of his thought. But 
in the sermons preached through this 
eventful period there is very little evidence 
of change. The chief difference we have 
noticed is not in theology, but in sociology. 
There is more social indignation in the 
earlier sermons, there is a serener and per- 
haps a more conservative temper in the 
‘* Hours of Thought.’’ Such utterances 
as the following from the ‘‘ Endeavours ”’ 
are more characteristic of the earlier than 
later sermons :— 


‘*T know not which is most heathenish, 
the guilty negligence of our lofty men, or 
the fearful degradation of the low: 
But this I do believe, that unless some 
holier spirit dart quickly down for the con- 
version of our richand great, putinto them 
a wise and Christian heart, and dispose 
them to sacrifices never dreamt of yet, our 
social repentance will come too late.’’ 
In a later sermon in the same volume he 
says: ‘‘ Tyrants and self-seeking rulers 
are, by nature, Machiavellian moralists ; 
they have no faith but in the most vulgar 
incentives to action, and are familiar with 
no engines of influence but force and corrup- 
tion. While the sunshine smiles upon his 
palace, and glances from the sword of 
faithful troops, he despises the gathering 
clouds of a nation’s frown; till suddenly 
the tempest bursts upon the hills and the 
heavy tramp, as of the men of toil, thunders 
on the ground, and after a flash of vented 
wrath, the veterans and their leader lie low 
upon the field, and the thanksgiving of the 
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free goes up into a sky serene.” Passages 
of similar social indignation will be found in 
the sermons on the Free-Man of Christ 
and the Good Soldier of Jesus Christ. The 
tone of the later sermons is seen in sucha 
passage as the following, from the second 
volume of the ‘‘ Hours of Thought ’’: 
‘* The coercion of the law, and the tumult 
of the people spend themselves in vain 
against the devout sense of right. You 
may barricade the streets with devils ; 
but Luther goes to Worms. You may 
pour over Bohemia the damps of German 
philosophy, and the chill of imperial dis- 
pleasure; but the fire of reformation 
will burn the more, and though it consume 
the prophets, will-.glorify the faith. You 
may deliver a Thomas More from the 
bench in Chancery to the gaoler in the 
Tower; you may have his head, but not 
his voice against a pure and noble queen. .: « 
To these men’s eyes there is revealed a 
higher court and auguster Judge, before 
whom they stand with uncovered soul, and 
who is already hearing their appeal. 
The verdict will be given in its season. 
The tongue of time and truth will not be 
for ever dumb.’® There is, of course, 
no kind of opposition between this and the 
preceding, but there is a difference of 
emphasis. There is less indignation and 
desire for change: there is more serenity 
and trust in the final triumph of God. 

But from the point of view of theological 
doctrine, we must contess we find no 
change, and this unity of religious teaching 
is due not to sameness of mental conception, 
nor even to a feeling that doctrines are 
unimportant, but to a depth of spiritual 
life which was independent of doctrines. 
No sermons have more effectually proved 
how little a belief in the Trinity or Unity 
of God, or this view. or that view of 
Christ, have to do with religion. They 
prove it, not by talking about liberality, 
or by urging that religion is deeper than 
doctrine. They prove it simply by their 
own nature. They are the sermons of a man 
who was a profound theologian and philo- 
sopher, a man whose theology and philo- 
sophy were always developing. But we 
find that however much his theology and 
philosophy may change, his religious 
teaching is always the same. He proves 
the unimportance of different views about 
the Bible and Jesus Christ by the fact 
that the spiritual effect of his sermons is 
exactly the same however his theological 
views may change. In the first volume 
of ‘‘ Hours of Thought ’’ he says: ‘‘ This 
volume represents, on the whole, a consider- 
ably later stage of feeling and experience 
than the ‘ Endeavours,’ but essentially 
the same views of life, the same conception 
of the order of the world, the same inter- 
pretation of the Christian mind will still 
mect the reader, for they remain unaffected 
by the real discoveries of the last 25 
years. It is easy enough for a mere 
mystic to say this, and to practiseit, a man 
who has not concerned himself with the 
critical and scientific developments of the 
time, a man who is unperturbed by theo- 
logical developments because he has 
ignored or despised them. But from a 
man like Dr. Martineau, keenly interested 
and profoundly versed in theological con- 
troversy, such a statement is full of signi- 
ficance. To him the faith in God and the 
soul was untouched by any change in the 


authority of the Bible and the nature of 
Christ. His sermons came out of the depth 
of his own experience ; they are the words 
of one who is in personal relationship with 
God. He isnot concerned to show that a 
modern liberal in religion with ‘‘ advanced”’ 
views about the Bible and Christ, can be 
just as religiousasanybodyelse. There is 
often anelement of advocacy or fear insuch 
arguments. For him there is no question 
about the reality of God’s love and 
the divinity of the soul, whatever happens 
to the Bible. He ignores change of critical 
views, because it is so utterly irrelevant. 
For this reason his sermons are truly 
catholic. They canbe read, they are read, 
by thousands whose theological conceptions 
are quite different from Dr. Martineau’s 
without hurting their feelings or rousing 
opposition. They belong to the Church 
Universal because they are the witness of 
the soul to God. Lit up by noble imagery, 
adorned with a rare beauty of language, 
permeated by a deep knowledge ofthe heart 
of man, they are the werds of one who 
lived in immediate communion with God, 
and who from youth to age with ever 
growing conviction found light and strength 
and peace in the love of God, as it was 
revealed in the spirit and the character of 
Christ. Hea: 


THE NORWICH APPEAL. 


Sir,—The programme of the Martineau 
Centenary Meetings in Norwich and our 
appeal for the Martineau Memorial Hall 
are now in the hands of all our ministers. 
As most of them will be making reference 
to Dr. Martineau on Sunday, may J. ask 
them to mention our appeal, and to \urge 
their members to send contributions 
according to their means. The subscribers 
at present are few. And while we hope 
our friends will be as generous as they 
can, we wish to see the list of contribu- 
tors, which will be preserved, as long as 
possible. Perhaps some of the congrega- 
tions will be prepared to send a collective 
sum in the name of their church. Let 
all who reverence the name of Martineau 
send something. 

ALFRED HALL: 

20, Mount Pleasant, Norwich, 

April 17. 


Some sincere and natural intercourse 
with the poor and suffering, some vivilying 
contact with struggles and sorrows not 
our own, is indispensable to the discipline 
of character as well as to the fulfilment of 
duty; and the frequent tendency to sub- 
stitute for the real compassions and 
executed labours of love, the fictitious 
griefs of the drama or the tale which genius 
fetches from scenes of misery to fling into 
the lap of ease, will be found, if it lead to 
no personal action, not a source of strength, 
but an enervating delusion. Not so, but 
by standing face to face with the injured 
natures and grievous lot we would redeem, 
by meeting them eye to eye and speaking 
to them in the vernacular language of the 
true heart, can we vindicate the communion 
of all orders and ages of men with one 
another and with God, as kindred branches 
of the great_family of souls. 

Martineau. 
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MRS. GEORGE COOPER. 


Tue Church of the Divine Unity, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, has lost one of its oldest 
and most loyal members through the 
death of Mrs. George Cooper, who passed 
away, in her eighty-first year, on the 10th 
inst. Mrs. Cooper was born at Leicester, 
December 31, 1824, a daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Coltman, and in her girlhood she 
attended the ministry of the Rev. Charles 
Berry, of whom she always spoke with 
deep affection, tracing her earliest religious 
impressions to his teaching. While still 
little more than a child, Sarah Coltman 
came with her mother to reside at Gates- 
head, and became attached to the Uni- 
tarian Church in Newcastle. Her sister 
Mary married Mr. Joseph Clephan, for 
many years the honoured treasurer of the 
Church. Many years ago Mrs. Cooper 
was left a widow, her husband dying in 
America. After his death she lived for a 
time at Tynemouth, but as age advanced 
she removed to Gosforth in order to be 
neater her church, and in closer touch 
with her friends in Newcastle. Even 
when her strength began to fail, her 
vigorous will and genial spirits enabled her 
to undertake duties which might have taxed 
thestrength of earlier years. Ifit was pos- 
sible by any means to get to church she was 
never absent from the Sunday services. 
Her love for the Unitarian Faith was 
intense. Her chief reading was in its 
literature; and the peace it brought to 
her in seasons of sadness and weakness was 
continued unbroken until the hour when 
she fell asleep. Especially were her 
sympathies roused by the appeals of our 
weaker churches, Hvery yearshe collected 
a small of money for Miss Sharpe’s fund 
in aid of struggling congregations in the 
south. On one occasion after herseventieth 
year, hearing that no lay preacher could — 
be found to take the services one Sunday 
at Barnard Castle, she at once undertook 
the duty, travelling there for the week-end, 
and so conducted the services and preached, 
that those who were present were much 
moved by the pathos of the scene. In 
1901 she found great joy in accompany- 


ing a pilgrim band to Catterick, 
to visit the church of Theophilus 
Lindsay; fifty years before, she had 


made a similar pilgrimage with the 
Rev. George Harris, who delivered an 
eloquent address on the occasion: The 
last occasion on which Mrs. Cooper was 
present at church was June, 1904, when 
the jubilee of the present building was 
celebrated. It is impossible to say how 
much she will be missed, not only by her 
own relations, but also by an intimate 
circle of friends, and by the whole con- 
gregation to whom her presence has been 
familiar for so long. 

The funeral service was conducted on 
the Wednesday following her death in the 
Church of the Divine Unity by the Rev: 
Frank Walters, and after cremation at 
Darlington the asbes were laid in the 
family vault in the Jesmond Old Cemetery, 
Mr. Walters again conducting the com- 
mittal service. ces. 
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The many make the hous 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


— 

A HUNDRED years ago yesterday, April 
21, 1805, James Martineau was born; 
and as the grown up people are celebrating 
his birth with love and reverence, I should 
like the children too to have their share ; 
and though you cannot yet read and 
understand the books which he wrote, I 
hope when you are older these books 
may be dear companions to you, and guides 
to noble thoughts and deeds, and that 
you may learn to understand his thoughts 
and know what made him great. But 
meanwhile, while you are still children, 
I should like you to see something of 
him in his life at home, and know what 
manner of man he was. His was a French 
family, who came over from France long 
before his time, driven away by persecution, 
and taking refuge in England. 

Well, to begin at the beginning, James 
Martineau’s first home was in the old 
town of Norwich, where his father was a 
manuiacturer of stuffs called bombazine; 
James was the seventh out of eight children, 
and the sister who was three years older 
than he told how she remembered a day 


when she was set down on a stool beside’ 


a nurse, who laid across the little girl’s 
knees a bundle of flannel, out of which 
peeped the wee face of a tiny baby. That 
was her little brother James, and she was 
Harriet Martineau, who alterwards wrote 
so many charming stories—the ‘‘ Crofton 
Boys,’’ ‘‘ Settlers at Home,’’ ‘‘ Feats 
on the Fjord,’’ ‘‘ Peasant and Prince,’’ 
and many others. 

From that first day James became her 
special darling and friend among the sisters 
and brothers. Not much has been told of him 
as a very little boy ; but our grandmother 
used to tell us that he wore a little nankeen 
frock, and, as he was a pale child, his face 
looked nearly the same colour as his frock, 
and he was called a ‘‘ nankeen boy.’’ 
Two little stories about him remain, but 
these were of a later time, when he could 
read and learn by heart. One day he was 
stripping currants for his mother, it was 
a sticky, messy job, and he got very tired 
of it, and would have liked to give it up; 
but he went on, and his mother heard him 
repeat to himself two lines of a hymn— 

The man of Calvary triumphed here ;— _ 
Why should his faithful followers fear? 
showing that he had already, as a very 
little boy, learnt that he must not shrink 

from what was troublesome or painful: 

The other story is, that he had stayed 

at home when the rest went to chapel, 
and when they came back his mother 
asked James what he had done in their 
absence. He answered that he had read 
all through the Book of Isaiah. ‘‘ Oh no, 
James,’’ said his mother, ‘‘ you should 
not say so; you can’t have done that.’’ 
**Yes IL have, mother,’’ said James, 
‘* skipping the nonsense, you know.’* 

When he was ten years old James was 
sent as a day-scholar to the Grammar 
School, which was close to the beautiful 
old cathedral. He attended there for 
four years. He used to tell us that he was 
not very happy there, as the big boys 
bullied the little boys and fagged them ; 
but he learnt to endure ‘‘ hardness,”’ 

and to be good and brave. He told us 
ra en how a big stupid boy used to make 
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him do his Latin exercises for him, till 
he got tired of it, and so one day he wrote 
in the big boy’s book a nonsense verse, 
with nearly every word wrong. The big 
boy showed up his book without looking 
at it, and got a thrashing for it, which 
(as my father used to say) ‘‘ he passed on 
to me.’’ 

His elder brothers used to take James 

to the river to bathe, and they taught him 
to swim by making him jump in where the 
water was quite deep, and then telling 
him to swim to them. He became a very 
good swimmer. 
. After his four years at the Norwich 
Grammar School he went to Dr. Carpenter’s 
school at Bristol, where he was very happy, 
and felt as if a new life had begun for him 
under the good man whom he loved and 
reverenced. He was two years there, 
and on leaving he went to Derby to learn 
engineering. But a great longing had 
grown up in him, while with Dr. Carpenter, 
to be a minister, and aftera year of engi- 
neering his father granted his great wish 
and sent him to college at York. After 
five years there of study and friendship, 
he went to be master of Dr. Carpenter’s 
school, where he had been pupil, while 
Dr. Carpenter was away ill; and he 
was there a year, after which he married, 
and went as minister to Dublin, where 
he had his home for three years. A little 
girl was born to him, but she did not live 
long; and then came a little boy, Russell, 
and afterwards another little girl. With 
these two little children and their mother, 
the father went to Liverpool in 1832, to be 
minister there. 

It is in the Liverpool life that my memory 
begins, for there all the rest of us were born 
—the other five children. So now I will 
tell you some of the things that Iremember 
about father, from the days of our child- 
hood 

I can remember from the earliest days 
how busy father was, and we were always 
taught not to make any noise near his study 
so as to disturb him; and when we went 
to the charming new house, Park Nook, 
he had double doors to his study, and we 
used sometimes, when he was out, to shut 
ourselves in between the two doors, where 
it was quite dark, and feel it rather terrible ! 
His study was always beautifully neat, 
set round with bookcases full of nicely 
bound books; and he never went out 
without putting away his writing, and 
leaving his table perfectly tidy. But 
when he had a little time to spare he was 
the best of playiellows. I remember 
games of ‘*‘ hunt the slipper ’’ in which he 
tried to hide the slipper under his long legs 
or his coat tails ; and games of “‘ hide and 
seek ’’ all over the house, and how, when 
we had discovered him behind a door or a 
curtain, there came the kind of glorious 
terror of running down the stairs with leaps 
and bounds, with him flying after. Then 
I recall the absurd faces which he used to 
make, to amuse us, and the sort of alarm 
with which’ we remembered being told 
of someone who pulled a face and could 
never get right again, and we cried out, 
‘Oh, papa, come right, or you'll stick/”’ 
and how he laughed as his face took its 
proper shape again. Then he would put 
the smallest child on his shoulders, and 
make her stand quite upright, and then ride 
her round the room; she drew her fingers 


along the top of the door ledge to see how 
much dust there was—he holding her 
by her arms, and then with a great swirl, 
heels over head, landed her on the ground. 
That turn-over was a sort of terrible 
pleasure—he was so tall, and the ground 
so far off. Or, sitting on a chair with his 
legs crossed, he would set one of the little 
ones standing on his foot, and holding her 
hands he would toss her up and down and 
give her a beautiful ride, till at last she 
learnt with sorrow that she had grown too 
heavy. 

These stories must serve for to-day, 
but I hope to tell you more next week. 
But is it not delightful to think that the 
man who wasso wise and so rich in thought, 
who wrote his sermons in the quiet behind 
those double doors, and the learned lectures 
by which he taught the young ministers 
studying at the College, and who taught 
his children Greek, Latin, History, and 
Mathematics, could so enjoy a regular 
romp, and be so capitai a playfellow ? 


Tur Rev. Charles Hargrove’s sermon 
in this month’s Mill Hill Pulpit is en- 
titled “*A Little Leaven’: The True 
Office of Unitarian Churches. A Sermon 
for the Yorkshire Unitarian Union.,’’ 

Tue Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., LLB., of 
Sheffield, has been appointed honorary 
secretary of the Ministers’ Pension and 
Insurance Fund, in succession to Mr. J. 
Cogan Conway, deceased. 


At a lecture given recently by our 
friend, the Rev. R. Balmforth, at Cape 
Town, on “‘ Ruskin as a Social Reformer,” 
a long letter was read from Mrs. Cron- 
wiight-Schreiner (‘‘Olive Schreiner’) 
expressing regret at inability to preside, 
and specially commending Ruskin’s work 


towards social reform. Incidentally, 
she described her ‘‘one little glimpse 
of Ruskin.’® She said: ‘Several years 


ago I was staying at a solitary farm- 
house on the heights above Miller’s 
Dale, in Derbyshire. Going down 
one morning for a walk alone in the 
valley, and scrambling down a steep 
bank, I found myself in the bed of the 
river. There was a little island of white 
sand in the middle of the water, and all 
around on the banks of the stream were 
trees, and foxgloves -and harebells grew 
under them. On the little sand island a 
white-haired man and a younger woman 
were very busy taking a photograph of 
the beautiful bed of the stream. I 
noticed the man especially, with his keen, 
intent face. They were both so happy 
and absorbed in their work that they did 
not in any way break for me the beauty 
and peace of the scene, and I should have 
liked to stay and watch them; but!I 
feared to disturb them, and scrambled up 
the opposite bank and went away. A 
little higher up the valley ata small innI 
heard that those I had seen were Ruskin 
and the cousin or niece who lived with 
him. JI have always treasured that 
memory of him; standing surrounded by 
the beauty and nature he loved, and busy 
at the work that had been his all his life 
—trying to catch the reflection of truth and 


beauty to make them permanent and 


visible to others.” 
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THEY THAT DWELL IN LIGHT. 


Tue Easter Festival brings with it 
always commemoration of the great joy 
of our life, the deep conviction of its 
abiding and divine significance, a calm 
resting in the thought of Eternal Love, 
communion for the lowly in heart, which 
opens visions of the bles:edness into which 
they shall be led, far beyond the power of 
any human heart as yet to conceive. 
Now, as the earth puts on again her robe 
of beauty and of joy, and the spirit of 
innocent gladness stirs on every side, the 
cycle of faith also comes round, quickened 
anew by holy memories, and the heart 
rejoices again to lay hold on life, to enter 
more deeply into the unseen things of the 
spirit, to know that ‘all things work 
together for good to them that love 
Gop. 

Easter is the festival of life and renewed 
victory of the good that endures. There 
is the steadfastness of the faithful who 
hunger after righteousness, the martyr’s 
victory over pain; and out of the shadow 
of the grievous tragedy the dawning of a 
new day, purity and peace and love 
triumphant over death. In the fellowship 
of Christ’s disciples each one has his own 
place consecrated by the one spirit of 
love and trust, pledged to the one great 
idea! of service, happy even in the lowliest 
place to be in the Father’s household. 
And for each one there is the special circle 
of friends, of those who have been and 
are the nearest in love, in the controlling 
power of high aims and pure affection. 
Is it a father’s or a mother’s love, or the 
tender appeal of a little child, who passed 
first into the unseen, or the equal com- 
panionship of brother or sister, the perfect 
confidence of friends, or even in the closest 
bond of all, the breaking of which seemed 
the utter desolation of life, but brought 
a holier communion still, or is it the 
inspiration of a revered teacher, an in- 
terpreter of the great and noble things 
of life, a revealer of its consecrated 
purpose? They all come, thronging the 
silence with familiar vision and beloved 
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With God, in the knowledge of His love, 
we are held secure in that communion, 
and have each one our own secret com- 
panionship, for abiding strength and 
peace, uplifting and purifying, that we 
may be led into the more perfect life: 

This year we have a special com- 
memoration and thanksgiving. On Good 
Friday, sacred to the memory of the 
holiest self-renunciation and the birth of 
the new faith in life triumphant over 
death, falls the hundredth anniversary of 
the birthday of one whom we remember 
with reverence and great thankfulness, as 
among modern teachers our chief interpreter 
of the things of the spirit and quickener 
of faith in the divine significance of life, 
while all the time himself in the place of 
a lowly disciple, very near to the mind 
and heart of Curisr. 


Only five years ago JAMES MartTINEAU 
assed from our midst, and at the close 
of his wonderful life, so noble and beautiful 
in spirit, so rich in abundant achieve- 
ment and the great gifts he eave to men, 
the tribute of love and honour was fully 
paid, so that it might now seem that there 
is no new thing to be said concerning him. 
The story of his life has been fully told, 
and is this year told again with studious 
care and reverent insight, and we have 
the great wealth of his teaching in books 
which are an abiding possession for us all. 
What we desire in this commemoration 
is not to find some new thing to say, but 
to realise more fully, and to help others to 
realise, what we have in him, what are 
the essential things in which he has such 
power to strengthen us, how we can gain 
more of his spirit, and be more worthy of 
the great gifts we have received from him. 
From his sermons, the ‘ Endeavours 
after the Christian Life,’? and ‘“ Hours of 
Thought on Sacred Things,’’ we have 
taken some passages for this Haster Com- 
memoration, and we could wish that this 
centenary may be marked by a renewed 
earnestness in the study of those sermons,as 
of his other great works,.and of the 
volumes of essays which contain much of 
his finest and and most stimulating work. 
He is now among those who are ‘‘in the 
world of light,’? and the thought of him 
blends with that great communion of the un- 
seen for which especially at this time we give 
humble and heartfelt thanks; yet it seems 
but yesterday that he was in our midst, 
and we saw the Il ght of his smile and 
felt the clasp of his hand. We read the 
familiar words, and the tones of his beauti- 
ful voice come thriling through. Now 
those who knew him, and learnt of him 
while he was here, are allowed a new and 
happy intimacy in the purest fellowship of 
spirit. If we commemorate his life, it is 
that we may receive a new benediction 
out of the heart of his abiding faith and 
love. 
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voices, and the heart knows its own,| MANIBUS DATE LILIA PLENIS: 


CENTENARY LInEs: 
April 21, 1905. 

Sprine’s purest lilies, born again — 

Of genial sun and gentle rain, 

Coronal of these full-orb’d years, 

Full-handed bring—but not with tears. { 
Tears are for powers unspent, . 
For unfulfill’d intent, 

For buds decay’d unblown, 

And fruitless life, alone ; 
Not his who greatly sows and reaps 
And, night’s sweet respite granted, sleeps. 


Come not with tears, nor come to raise 
A’ panegyric pomp of praise ; 
His fame we cannot make or mar, 
His peers alone his judges are. 

Let them, the great, the few, 

Assign the honours due; 

Let their august acclaim 

Applaud the Master’s name, 
While love doth wend her pilgrim way 
To kneel before the shrine, and pray. 


Lo, as we bow, before our eyes 
What sacred memories arise— 
A stately form, a silver’d brow, 
A voice that thrill’d us—silent now: 
Silence, instead. of speech, 
A hand we cannot reach, 
A love beyond recall, 
A grief that darkens all, 
A yearning toward the farther shore, 
Is this our portion evermore ! 


Oh for that voice, so sweetly grave, 
That more than benediction gave— 
Could he but speak, could we but hear, 
We should forget the name of: fear, 
What fatal power, alas! 
One little lustrum. has, 
One briefest shade of death, 
To chill our feeble faith ; 
How soon we lose the light of trust, 
Blind with a little mortal dust ! 


Rest, mournful heart, from struggle cease, 
And love shall find the way of peace ; 
For love is Lord of thee and thine, 
Love, that is human and divine: 

Behold the waking year, 

What miracle is here— 

A world of joy re-born, 

A resurrection morn ! 
Love robes itself in countless flowers 
To shame these loveless fears of ours, 


Oh, not with tears the lilies bring ! 
His harvest is perpetual Spring, 
—The buds of faith, the surer will, 
The mind enlighten’d, learning still ; 7 

The deeper harmony, 

Hearts joined in charity ; 

The music of the soul 

That, as the ages roll, 
Breaks dawn-like thro’ the cosmic strife 
Prophetic of the Noon of Life. 2 
O Light Eternal, who dost shed 
Light to the living thro’ the Dead, 
A deeper bliss we pray thee give 
Unto the Dead thro’ those who livey 

May love and duty bloom, ie | 

Twin-flowers, beside the tomb, by 

And twine in beauty there 

For ever fresh and fair, ae 
For ever, while the sun and rain ai y 
Shall bring the lilies back again. ig 
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EASTER THOUGHTS FROM 
MARTINEAD: 


The Symbol of the Cross. 


Since the evening of Gethsemane how 
many lips, in the composure of prayer, 
have cried ‘‘ Not my will but Thine be 
done’’! to how many tortured hearts 
has the thought occurred, not without’a 
pure content, “‘ It is enough forthe disciple 
to beashismaster’’! Has not the crucifix 
become for ages the symbol of grief divinely 
borne ? has it not, generation after genera- 
tion, been hid in the bosoms of thousands, 
sustaining the soul of self-denial, and 
reminding them not to faint beneath 
the cross of life? Has it not met the éye 
of many a lonely captive, and beguiled 
him to forget his chains, and from its 
meek image spread through his dungeon 
the holiest ight ? Has it not kept watch 
with the mother by night, as she bent over 
her sick child, and been to her soul as a 

- star amid the infinite darkness of her sor- 

‘row ? Pressed to the lips of the living 
and softly laid upon the breast of the 
dying, it has warmed the love of the 
Christian while he stays, and given him 
trust when ’tis time to go. Thisit is that 
gives a majesty so pure and touching to 
the historic figure of Christ : self-abandon- 
ment to God, uttermost surrender, without 
reserve or stipulation, to the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit from the Soul of souls ; 
pausein no darkness, hesitation in no per- 
plexity, recoil in no extremity of anguish, 
but a gentle unfaltering held of the invisible 

‘ Hand, of the Only Holy and All Good— 
these are the features that have made 
Jesus of Nazareth the dearest and most 
sacred image to the heart of so many ages ; 
and could these be but a delusive show of 
perfection, unrelated to the system of 
eternal verity, human life would sink at 
once from the sublimest to the most 
pitiable of things, the inflation of a romance, 
the tears and raptures of a dream, and it 
were then the highest wisdom, as well as 
the most passionate despair, to curse God 
and die. The very suspicion should be 
repelled as a temptation. Let us simply 
trust the good man’s trusts, and fling 
ourselves into the Everlasting Arms that 

‘have cherished and protected the faithful 
and saintly of all times. Abide with us, 
O Lord, and breath into us the peace of 
hearts stayed upon Thee ! 


Self-Abnegation. 


The sentiment of utter self-surrender 
to God is not only distinctively Christian, 
but is everywhere, in the writings of 
St. Paul, fixed, as to its very focus, on the 
central act of Christ’s existence—his death 
upon the cross. That act, regarded as the 
free acceptance of a lot possible but not 
holy to escape, as the giving of himself 
away, as the yielding of the divinest 
humanity to the deepest humiliation, is 
held up by the Apostle as the very type 
and image of the Christian mind, and 
as spreading the blessed contagion of self- 
sacrifice through the disciples’ band; who 
are to feel at-one with him in his choice 
of the anguish and his rising into life ; 
‘for whom all other and more shrinking 
course is not less closed than if they had 
hung with him on the cross, and whispered 
in his words ‘‘ It is finished,’’ and left all 
mortal lingerings like the grave-clothes in 
__ his tomb, and with him ascended into the 
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unreluctant affections of a saintlier world. 
Do they call themselves by his name— 
the Crucified ? Then the plunge js taken, 
and self is gone! As the water of baptism 
closed over them, in that moment their past 
was sunk to rise no more; and the figure 
that then emerged was a new creation, 


the personal form alone the same, but now. 


possessed and moved by the heavenly 
Christ that liveth in its life. No language 
is toointense for the Apostle to express his 
sense of the absolute identity between 
discipleship and self-abnegation. 


The Strength of Faithfulness. 


If it is permitted to the enlightened but 
baffled statesman, when deserted and fallen 
from his place, to appeal from the vcices 
of the moment to the judgment of more 
impartial times, with what right can we 
call in question the loftier form of the same 
prophetic trust which looks to a present 
God rather than to future men ? The martyr 
of conscience—must he not know himself 
charged with a truth which is not his own— 
with a sacred claim which he did not set 
up and of which he is an appointed organ ? 
and when cast out on their account, whither 
shall he take them for hope and shelter 
but to the Everlasting Love that will not 
let them die? A guiltless exile in the 
world, may he not seek his last retreat 
and say, ‘‘ I flee unto thee to hide me ? ’’ 
The secret belief that the Lord of conscience 
loves and accepts each faithful sacrifice 
is the ultimate and sufficient support of all 
goodness ; dispensing with the chorus of 
approving voices, replacing all vain self- 
reliance with a Divine strength, and with 
the peace of a reconciled nature consoling 
the inevitable sorrows—of a devoted life. 

Nothing can well be conceived more 
at variance with the meek purity, the quiet 
trust, the reverent yet unfearing spirit of 
Christ, and with the secret faith which 
these imply, than this doctrine of Sovereign 
Will: as unlike the native truth, as the 
hard lines of thought, and stern gaze of 
temper on Calvin’s face, to the clear deep 
eye, and look of loving sorrow in the up- 
turned countenance of Christ. Listen to 
the tone of his most pathetic yet divinest 
hours. When he knelt within Gethsemane, 
did he bow before the Father, as before 
One having the right of property in him, 
and lie still to be crushed by irresistible 
decree 2 When he said, ‘‘ The cup which 


\|my Father hath given me, shall I not 


drink it,’’ did he mean only that there was 
no help for it, as Infinite Power was 
against him ?—or, that, the bitterness 
might be forgot, and the death embraced 
as life, when adminstered by One who 
pursued the purest and sublimest ends, 
and made the faithtul perfect through suf- 
fering? Did Jesus learn anything to be 
right, by knowing it to be the Divine 
Will ? or did he not rather know the Divine 
Will, by his consciousness of what was 
right ?. For my own part, I can form no 
intelligible, conception of his inspiration, 
if not as the spontaneous {and mystic 
uprising within him of thoughts of duty 
and affection, so self-evidencing, so incon- 
trovertible, so divine, that they came to 
him as the whispered mind, and from 
him as the spoken oracle, of God. 


“* He Bore our Griefs.”’ 


It was needful for the Christ to suffer, 
if he were to be the emblem of the life of 
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man in its most sacred form. Otherwise 
indeed his lot would not have been truly 
human, and would have attracted, not 
the fruitful sympathy, but the barren 
longings of struggling men. His exemption 
from grief would have removed no disciple’s 
sorrows ; his endurance has consecrated 
them all ; has shown how much higher may 
be the spirit that can glorify them, than 
the skill that can escape them ; has revealed 
to us how small a part of them may be 
their painfulness. Noone who bas followed 
the steps of the prophet of Nazareth, and 
listened in thought to his voice of sad 
affection, and beheld him in his lonely 
watch by night.with full and earnest eye 
upon the stars, and overheard the farewell 
converse when he bequeathed his peace, 
and seen how on Calvary even the cross 
could lose its power to impart disgrace, 
and rather received an everlasting glory, 
can longer feel amazed that one who was 
to elicit what is holy from our life, should 
be so deeply acq uainted with grief. 


Undying Hope. 

Throughout the decorative emblems and 
inscriptions in the early Christian cemeteries 
it has been remarked, one uniform character 
may be observed—their spirit of cheerful- 
ness and hope. ‘By some fresh breath 
the gloom seems all swept out from the 
chamber of so many griefs ; anda sweet and 
placid light to fill the place, other than 
the glare of earthly day, and lke an 
enclosure of starlight from the skies. The 
images and pictures on the walls exclude 
all the horrors, and present only the 
sanctity of death, assuring us that the 
survivors kept over it a secure and quiet 
vigil, invested it with peaceful thoughts, 
and looked through it to a holy and pas- 
sionless existence. There, the evergreen 
leaf protests, in sculptured silence, that the 
winter of the grave cannot touch the 
saintly soul : the blossoming branch speaks 
of vernal suns beyond the snows of this 
chill world: the good Shepherd shows; 
from his benign looks, that the mortal 
way, so terrible to nature, had become to 
those Christians as the meadow path, 
between the grassy slopes and_ beside 
the still waters. 


The Christian Time- View. 

We are here to try and train our faculties 
for great achievements and harmonious 
residence within the will of God. Nor 
is the theatre unworthy of our best 
endeavours. Only let us not, in action 
or in suffering, sink down upon the present 
moment as if that were all: Amid the 
strife and sorrow that await us, let us 
remember that the ills of life arenot here 
on their own account, but are as a divine 
challenge and godlike wrestling in the 
night with our too reluctant wills: and 
since, thus regarded, they are truly evil 
no more, let us embrace the conflict man- 
fully, and fear no defeat to any faithful 
will. When all is well with us in this world, 
let us not forget that its enjoyments also 
are not here on their own account: the 
cup is not to be tossed off in careless 
draughts. They too stand in relation 
to the affections and character of soul, 
and thence derive their truest worth ; 
it were sin to take them to our selfish 
sensibilities alone, and they must warm 
us with a grateful and a generous mind, 
more trustful in the love of God; msre 
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prompt with a true pity for man. And 
when we best and most strenuously follow 
the obligations of our career, we can permit 
no flutter of self-gratulation to disturb 
the quiet meekness of the heart. For 
only look up on that which we dare to hope, 
and how are our mightiest achievements 
dwarfed. All insufficient in themselves— 
poor spellings-out of the mere alphabet of 
eternal wisdom—they are but signs of 
willing pupilage—the upturned lock of a | 
disciple sitting at the feet. As symbols of 
faith and service, God will be graciously 
pleased to accept them from us; and 
discern in them the early essays of a soul 
that shall assume at length dimensions 
more dvine. 


‘Great Hopes jor Great Souls. 


In proportion as our nature rises in its 
nobleness, does it realise its immortality. 
As it retires from animal grossness, from 
selfish meanness, from pitiable ignorances, 
or sordid neglect—as it opens forth into 
its true intellectual and moral glory—do 
its doubts disperse, its affections aspire ; 
the veil is uplifted from the future, the 
darkness breaks away, and the spirit 
walks in dignity within the paradise of 
God’s Eternity. What a testimony this 
to the great truth from which our hope 
and consolations flow! What an incite- 
ment to seek its bright and steady hght 
by the culture of every holy faculty within 
us! The more we do the will of our 
Father, the more do we feel that this 
doctrine is indeed of Him. Its affinities 
are with the loftiest parts of our nature ; 
and, in our trust in it,we ally ourselves 
with the choicest spirits of our race. And 
while we sympathise with them in their 
past faith, we prepare to meet them 
where we may assume their nearer likeness. 
Ever seek we therefore the things which 
are above. 


The Communion of Saints. 


Soon, we too shall drop the note of earthly 
aspiration, and join that upper anthem 
of diviner love. The hour cometh, when 
we shall cease the mournful ery with which 
earth must ever pray to heaven, and 
grief ask pity to its tears, and the tempted 
call for help in the crisis of danger, and 
the labouring will implore a freshened 
strength. Exiles as yet from the spirit 
oi unanxious joy, we catch but the echoes 
of that heavenly peace, and yield response 
but faint and low. Yet even now the 
free heart of the happy and triumphant 
shall be ours, in proportion as we are true 
to the condition of farthjul service, whieh 
alone can make us one with them. The 
communion of saints brings to us their 
conflict first, their blessings afterwards ; 
those who will not with much patience 
strive with the evil can have no dear 
‘fellowship with the good; we must weep 
their tears, ere we can win their peace. 
This sorrowful condition once accepted 
the sympathies of heaven are not slow to 
arise within the soul: it is the tension of 
sacred toil, that on the touch of every 
breath of life brings music from the chords 
of love. And then the tone that here 
sinks in the silence of death, shall there 
swell into an immortal’s fuller praise. 
We shall leave it to others to take up the 
supplicating strain; shall join the eman- 


cipated brotherhood of the departed, and [ 
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in our turn look down on the outstretched 
hands of our children, waiting our welcome 
and embrace. O! may the Great Father, 
in his own fit time, unite in one the parted 
family of heaven and earth! 


The Messengers of Change. 


If, then, the very law of lite is a law of 
change ; if every blossom of beauty has its 
root in fallen leaves; if love, and thought, 
and hope would faint beneath too constant 
light, and needfor their freshening the 
darkness and the dews; if it is in losing 
the transient that we gain the Hternal ; 
then let us shrink no more from sorrow, 
and sigh no more for rest ; but have a genial 
welcome for vicissitude, and make quiet 
friends with loss and Death. Through 
storm and calm, fresh be our courage, and 
quick our eye, for the various service that 
may await us. Nay, when God himself turns 
us not hither and thither, when He sends 
us no changes for us to receive and conse- 
crate, be it ours to create them for our- 
selves by flinging ourselves into generous 
enterprises and worthy sacrifice; by the 
stirrings of sleepless aspiration, and all the 
spontaneous vicissitudes of holy and pro- 
gressive souls; keeping always the moral 
spaces round us pure and fresh by the 
constant thought of truth and the fre- 
quent deed of love. And then, when, 
for us, too, death closes the great series 
of mortal changes, the past will lie 
behind us green and sweet as Hden, and 
the future before us in the light of eternal 
peace. Tranquil and fearless we shall 
resign ourselves to God, to conduct us 
through that ancient and invisible way, 
which has been sanctified by the feet of 
all the faithful, and illumined \by the 
passage of the Man of griefs. 


Rest in the Lord. 


In him alone, but in him for ever, there 
is Rest. In evil days, when just men 
strive in vain to beat back the hosts of 
wrong, and mad tyrannies gall the heart 
with shouts of triumph, the Sentinel of 
every world is on his sleepless watch, and 
knows how to protect it from surprise. 
He is the continuous thread of all our years, 
and his love throws in each pattern of 
beauty woven into their texture: and 
when the images of the past, the distant 
fields, the dear abode, the gracious forms, 
the vivid hopes, the earnest heroisms, 
of our young days, gleam with a fairer 
light through the sorrows and _ failures 
of maturity, it is his breathing spirit 
that dissipates the cloud of time, and 
sends his reviving sunshine through. Only 
let us be at one with him, and our life 
gathers down upon it the strength of his 
infinite serenity. The simple thought, 
that ‘‘ God is here’’—that the august 
Ordainer of our trust and supporter of our 
faithfulness is present in the very hiding- 
places of the soul—contains within it 
the most powerful agencies of religion. 
Warning, sympathy, and rest are treasured 
in it to inexhaustible amount. Amid the 
fatigues of life’s incessant struggle, under 
the sense that we can never sleep or all 
things will go wrong, refreshment is 
instantly gained when we ascend to the 
fountain of all affection, and touch the 
parching lips with the draft of life. In 
temptations to unfaithfulness witnessed 
by no human eye, let us but say, ‘‘ Ah! 
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Lord, but thou art here,’’ and the failing 
purpose springs to its feet again. And 
under the encroachments of fretfulness 
or despondency from the frequent per- 
verseness of men, what can so soon check 
the hasty thought, soothe the unquiet 
passion, and put a music of patience into 
the soul, as the look of that pure and 
loving eye from its depth of infinite calm ? 
In the trembling of age and the stealthy 
approaches of the last sleep, the dear 
presence of an Almighty Guardian, to 
whom age is as childhood and who unites 
the future with the past, fills the deepening 
shadows with a mild and holy light. 
Let him alone be near; and the obscuring 
veil of mortal ill that sometimes seems to 
shut us in, and tempts us to believe in 
nothing but the sad rain, is soon withdrawn, 
like the cloud lifting itself from out of 
the glen; and the sunshine first glorifies, 
then dissipates the haze ; leaving the moun- 
tain-range of immovable goodness and 
beauty clear against the everlasting skys 
So pass the storms away, so deepens the 
heavenly view, to the soul that will but 
‘* yest in the Lord and wait patiently for 
him.’’ 


DR. MARTINEAU’S HYMNS. 


.A CONSTANT source of refreshment and 
inspiration Dr. Martineau found in the 
study of the hymns of the Christian 
Church, and he himself gave a great gift. 
to the Churches of the Liberal Faith in the 
successive hymn-books which he edited; 
and in his own three hymns, which are so 
precious to us now. 

Writing in 1856 to thank Miss Susanna 
Winkworth for her edition of Tauler, Dr. 
Martineau said: ‘‘ I see at once that the 
book will be, for the rest of my life, one of 
my sacred guides; and will stand, after 
my Bible, with Plato, and Leighton, 
and the ‘ Theologia Germanica,’ and 
Coleridge, and Tennyson, and the German 
and Wesley hymns. A strange jumble, you 
will say, of heterogeneous springs of 
thought—yet all, I think, assuaging to the 
same thirst.’? And again, in 1869, writing 
to her sister Catharine, with thanks for her 
‘* Christian Singers of Germany,’’ he said ; 
‘* After the Scriptures, the Wesley hymn- | 
book appears to me the grandest instru- 
ment of popular religious culture that 
Christendom has ever produced. But for 
the German antecedents, however, it 
would never have come into existence.’’ 

The first hymn-book Dr. Martineau 
edited is little known, but is of great in- 
terest as his first essay in that direction. 

It was brought out in 1831 at Dublin, 
for his Hustace-street congregation, A 
Collection of Hymns for Christian Worship. 
There are only 273 hymns, and of these 
18 are by Bishop Heber, whose merit is 
noted in the preface, as “ first liberalising 
the style cf poetry designed for our 
churches,’’ and the preface pleads further 
for a wider latitude of choice in the selection 
of hymns, ‘‘ bringing all the resources of 
lyric poetry (the poetry of the affections) 
into the service of religion.’’ 

Dr. Martineau’s second book, Hymns for 
the Christian Church and Home, was brought 
out in 1840, and was first used by his 
congregation in Paradise-stree 
Liverpool, cn All Saints’ me 
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** The Communion of Saints,’* which he 
preached on that occasion, was afterwards 
published in the first volume of his ‘‘ En- 
deavours after the Christian Life.’’ Two 
of his own hymns were included anony- 
mously in this collection. 


Though He slay me, yet will. I trust in Him. 


THY way is in the deep, O Lord! 
E’en there we'll go with thee ; 
We'll meet the tempest at thy word, 

And walk upon the sea! 


Poor tremblers at his rougher wind, 
Why do we dovbt him so 2 

Who gives the storm a path, will find 
The way our feet shall go. 


A moment may his hand be lost— 
Drear moment of delay! 

We cry, ‘‘ Lord, help the tempest-tost,’’ 
And safe we’re borne away. 


_ The Lord yields nothing to our fears, 


And flies from selfish care ; 
But comes himself, where’er he hears 
The voice of loving prayer. 


O happy soul of faith divine! 
Thy victory how sure ! 

The love that kindles joy is thine— 
The patience to endure. 


Come, Lord of peace! our griefs dispel, 
And wipe our tears away ; 

Tis thine to order all things well, 
And ours, to bless the sway. 


t) 


With his stripes we are healed. 
A vorcy upon the midnight air, 
_ Where Kedron’s moonlit waters stray, 


Weeps forth, in agony of prayer, 


‘*O Father! take this cup away !’’ 


Ah! thou who sorrowest unto death, 
We conquer in thy mortal fray ; 

And Earth, for all her children, saith 
** O God, take not this cup away ! ’’ 


O Lord of sorrow! meekly die: 
Thouw’lt heal or hallow all our woe 
Thy name refresh the mourner’s sigh, 

Thy peace revive the faint and low. 


Great Chief of faithful souls ! arise ; 
None else can lead the martyr-band, 
Who teach the brave, how peril flies, 
When Faith, unarmed, uplifts the hand. 


O King of earth! the cross ascend : 

“ O’er climes and ages ’tis thy throne : 

Where’er thy fading eye may bend, 
The desert blooms, and is thine own. 


(hy parting blessing, Lord, we pray ; 
~ Make but one fold below, above : 
And when we go the last lone way, 

O give the welcome of thy love. 


The authorship of these hymns was for 


many years not publicly acknowledged, 


though it was an open secret, and when 


the Rev. W. Garrett Horder, in a new 


edition of his hymnal, first published in 
1884, by accident put the author’s name to 
‘* Thy way is in the deep, O Lord,’’ Dr. 
Martineau in reply to his explanation and 
apology said, *‘ When I wrote that hymn, 
forty years ago, I think I had some German 
one running in my head, and so did not 
like to claim it as mine.’’ But since the 
publication in 1872 of the ‘‘ Letters of 


- John James Tayler,”’ the authorship was 


publicly known, for in a letter to Dr, 
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Martineau in 1857, Mr. Tayler had wiitten, 
at a time of greac stress and anxiety to 
both of them, ‘‘ When you feel depressed, 
dear friend, I must refer you to your own 
beautiful hymn, ‘ Thy way is in the deep, 
O Lord.’ In many sad moments of the 
last few weeks I have recurred to it again 
and again, and found the strength and 
comfort I wanted.’’ 

Dr. Martineau’s third book, Hymns of 
Praise and Prayer, first published in 1878, 
contained these two and another hymn of 
his own, which should be remembered as 
belonging to the period of his keenest 
championship of a spiritual philosophy of 
religion as against the prevalent material- 
igm of the day. 


The inward witness of God. 

** WHERE is your God ?’’ they say‘ 
Answer them, Lord most holy ! 

Reveal thy secret way. 
Of visiting the lowly : 

Not wrapped in moving cloud, 

Or nightly-resting fire ; 

But veiled within the shroud 

Of silent, high desire. 


Come not in flashing storm, 

Or bursting frown of thunder : 
Come in the viewless form 

Of wakening love and wonder ;— 
Of duty grown divine, 
The restless spirit, stall ; 
Of sorrows taught to shine, 
As shadows of thy will. 


O God! the pure alone— 

H’en in their deep confessing— 
Can see thee as their own, 

And find the perfect blessing : 
Yet to each waiting soul 
Speak in thy still, small voice, 
Till broken love’s made whole, 
And saddened hearts rejoice. 


We commend to lovers of hymnody 
these two hymn-books, and not least their 
prefaces. Of what Dr. Martineau con- 
tributed to his books as editor, a signal 
example will be found in two Milton hymns, 
on which some notes are here added.* 

Milton, after his boyish exercise in 
translating Ps. 136 into English verse, 
‘** Let us with a gladsome mind,’’ made a 
second attempt in 1648, when Parliament 
was considering the adoption of a better 
version of the Psalms than Sternhold and 
Hopkins. For this experiment he chose 


Psalms 80 to 88, which he translated: 


straight from the original Hebrew and put 
his verses into the common metre then used 
for singing in church. 

He judged, perhaps, that he had not 
succeeded very well, for he went no further 
with the attempt; but from some of his 


| verses the two beautiful hymns were made, 


which Dr. Martineau arranged, by some 
alterations, and selection and arrangement 
of the verses, first published in his Hymns 
for the Christian Church and Home. 

One hymn is taken from Milton’s version 
of Psalm 84, which is a psalm of the pil- 
grims’ thankfulness in having reached the 
great Temple at Jerusalem, after longing 
from a distance to be there; it speaks of 


* The rest of this article is for the most part 
reprinted from a little book, published by the 
Sunday School Association, “Twelve Hymns 
and Their Writers. Biographical Sketches and 
Lesson Notes,” by V. D, Davis. 


the strength and gladness given to those 
who trust in God, and come together to 
worship Him. As we use it, itis a beautiful 
hymn of gladness and thankfulness, for 
those who meet together in the quiet House 
of Prayer. 

Only part of the Psalm was used by Dr. 
Martineau in arranging the hymn, the 
verses 1, 6, 7, 11 and 12. Milton’s first 
verse runs :— 


How lovely are Thy dwellings fair ! 
O Lord of Hosts, how dear 

The pleasant tabernacles are 
Where Thou dost dwell so near ! 


This verse, it will be seen, Dr. Mar- 
tineau altered, but the other verses are as 
Milton wrote them, except that verse 12 
is put second and changed to the plural, 
and one other line, ‘‘ They pass through 
Baca’s thirsty vale, ’’ isaltered to ‘‘ They 
pass refreshed the thirsty vale.’’ This is 
the hymn as we sing it :— 


How lovely are thy dwellings, Lord, 
From noise and trouble free ! 
How beautitul the sweet accord 
Of souls that pray to thee ! 


Lord God of hosts, that reign’st on high ! 
They are the truly blest, 

Who only will on thee rely, 
In thee alone will rest. 


They pass reireshed the thirsty vale, 
The dry and barren ground, 

As through a fruitful, watery dale, 
Where springs and showers abound. 


They journey on from strength to 
strength, 
With joy and gladsome cheer, 
Till all before our God at length 
In Zion do appear. 


For God the Lord, both sun and shield, 
Gives grace and glery bright : 

No good from them shall be withheld 
Whose ways are just and right. 


It is interesting to see how the verses 
grow in the making of such a hymn, and the 
first verse of this 84th Psalm is a good 
example. In the Psalm itself the words 
are simply: ‘‘ How amiable are thy 
tabernacles, O Lord of hosts!’’ This, in 
the old version of Sternhold and Hopkins, 
becomes : 


How pleasant is thy dwelling-place, 
O Lord of hosts, to me ! 

The tabernacles of thy grace, 
How pleasant, Lord, they be. 


The version by Rous was revised and 
published again in 1650, two years atter 
Milton had written his, and from that time 
became the received version of the Scottish 
Church. In that book our verse is the 
same as in Sternhold and Hopkins, except 
in the first line, which is ‘‘ How lovely is 
thy dwelling place.’ It will thus be seen 
that while the older versions with different 
expressions speak simply of the beauti- 
ful and pleasant House of Prayer, Dr. 
Martineau has added the further thought 
of what union in prayer is to the people 
who are gathered in it. 

The other hymn is even more interesting 
in its origin; Its five verses are selected 
from Milton’s version of three Psalms, to 
make.a noble hymn of faith in the coming 
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of the kingdom of God on earth.*= The 
following are the verses of the Psalms, as 
Dr. Martineau arranged them in the hymn : 

Psalm Ixxxv.13 and 11 ; Ixxxvi.9,10. And 
this is the hymn as first ‘printed in 1840 :-— 


The Lord will come, and not be slow : 
His footsteps cannot err : 

Before him Righteousness shall go, 
His royal harbinger. 


Truth from the earth, like to a flower, 
Shall bud and blossom then ; 

And Justice, from her heavenly bower 
Look down on mortal men. 


Rise, Lord! judge thou the earth in 
might ; 
This longing earth redress ; 
For thou art he who shall by right 
The nations all possess. 


The nations all whom thou hast made 
Shall come, and all shall frame 

To bow them low before thee, Lord, 
And glorify thy name. 


For great thou art, and wonders great 
By thy strong hand are done ; 

Thou, in thy everlasting seat, 
Remainest God alone. 


In the Supplement, which formed part 
of the old Norwich hymn-book of 1826, 
numbers 4, 2 and 5 of these verses appear, 
in that order, as a hymn, for the ‘* Re- 
storation of pure worship,” and this was 
included by Dr. Martineau in his Dublin 
hymn-book of 1831; but then he felt that 
a finer hymn could be made from Milton’s 
verses, and he began with another verse 
from Psalm 85, and took also the verse 
from Psalm 82, changing Milton’s ** wicked 
earth ’’ into ‘‘ longing earth.’’ The open- 
ing verse we also owe to an alteration made 
with very happy effect. It is really the 
last verse of Psalm 85, ‘‘ Righteousness 
shall go before him ; and shall set us in the 
way of his steps’’; or as the Revised 
Version reads, ‘‘ shall make his footsteps 
a way to walk in.’’ Of this Milton makes 
verse :— 


Before him righteousness shall go, 
His royal harbinger ; 

Then will he come, and not be slow ; 
His footsteps cannot err. 


This concluding verse of Milton’s Psalm, 
by inverting the order of the couplets, 
made a fine opening verse for the new hymn. 

We have spoken here of these two hymns 
partly because they are beautiful in them- 
selves, but partly also because they link 
together in our thoughts the names of 
Milton and Martineau. It is worth while 
to remember, when we use these hymns, 
that we owe them not only to the poet who 
made the version of those Psalms in the 
time of the Puritan revolt, when the Com- 
monwealth was about to be established, 
but also to the diligent care and fine poetic 
feeling of the later editor, who sought to 
furnish for our churches a new wealth of 
hymns helpful and beautiful to sing. 

And there is yet more to be learnt 
from the linking of these two names. 
For as Milton, in the seventeenth century, 
so nobly taught in his life, no less than in 
his poetry, the greatness of fidelity to duty 
and the strength of trust in God, so Mar- 
fineau in the nineteenth century was our 
own prophet of righteousness, a teacher 
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from whom we learnt, in the same spirit 


as from Milton, that in righteousness there 
is the strength of the living God. Of this 
it is that the hymn, ‘‘ The Lord will 
come, and not be slow,’’ which we may 
think of as belonging to these two men 
together, as to the Psalmist of old, speaks 
to us with so much power. 

And it will be helpful to add a third 
name to these two: Milton, Wordsworth, 
Martineau. It is no idle fancy which 
links the name of Wordsworth with the 
other two, for they are men of kindred 
spirit, three of the noblest of Englishmen. 
Remember those beautiful passages in 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Excursion ’’ describing 
the glory of the sunrise, and the reverence 
and thankiulness to God awakened in him 
by the beauty of the world, showing how 
deeply he felt the same truth as Milton in 
regard to the presence of God in Nature. 
And in other poems we see also that he 
had intense admiration for the simplicity 
and nobleness of Milton’s character. 

In the year 1802 Wordsworth wrote 
a number of sonnets in which he lamented 
the fallmg away of the English people 
from their great ideal of patriotism and 
fidelity to duty into luxury and worldliness, 
a lament which many might be inclined 
equally to make now, at the end of another 
hundred years. In one sonnet he com- 
plains that our life is now ‘‘ only drest for 
show.’? 


“The wealthiest man among us is the best ; 
No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 
This is idolatry ; and these we adore ; 
Pjain living and high thinking are no 
more ; . 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household 
laws.’’ 


And in the next sonnet, also dated Lon- 
don, 1802, he appeals directly to Milton :— 


** Milton ! thoushould’st be living at this 
hour ; 

England hath need of thee; she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and 


bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 


Oh! raise us up, return to us again ; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, 
power. 


Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart : 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like 
the sea : 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s commen way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The lowhest duties on herself did lay.’’ 


Yearning thus for a return of Milton’s 
spirit, Wordsmorth was himself to be one 
of the chief of the inspiring forces which 
lifted the life of the English people to a 
higher level. Three years after the sonnet 
to Milton, he wrote his *‘ Ode to Duty,’’ 
which is one of the noblest utterances of 
that fundamental faith in righteousness 
of which afterwards James Martineau 
was to be the great interpreter; and it is 
worth remembering, as an interesting co- 
incidence, that may serve to mark a 
truth of deeper significance, that in the 


year 1805, in which Wordsworth wrote 
his ode, Martineau’ was born. 

As the ‘ Stern Daughter of the Voice 
of God,’’ Wordsworth addresses Duty, 
yet as one who gives victory to those 
who follow her, freeing from temptation, 
calming ‘‘ the weary strife of frail human- 
ity.’’ Towards the end comes that won- 
derful verse in which he pictures Duty 
or Righteousness as the law and the 
strength of the whole universe, while in 
the concluding verse he returns to the 
thought of the inward voice of Duty, and 
the obedience which makes a man nly 
free :— 


“* Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace § 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face; 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And Fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through 
Thee, are fresh and strong. 


‘*To humbler functions, awful Power ! 
T call thee, I myself commend 

Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 
Oh, let my weakness have an end ! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice : 

The confidence of reason give ; 

And in the light of truth thy Bondman 

let me live !”’ 


Thus we may complete the circle of our 
thought, binding these three great teachers 
together, each humble and devout with 
a great reverence and joy in the glory 
oi the works of God, and the Divine pre- 
sence in Nature, and each, no less, finding 
the strength of a true manhood, and the 
promise of heavenly life, in obedience 
to the inward law of duty and trust in 
the righteousness and love of God. 


A PEASANT’S FUNERAL: 


Only a peasant, whom peasants are now 
After a harvest day, going to render 
Back to the earth, tilled with sweatof his brow. 
In the midst of the wood I overtook the 
schoolmaster. Judging from his black 
clothes that he had set out with the same 
object in view as myself, I asked him if he 
were making his way to Winthorpe Church 
to attend Debney’s funeral. He said he 
was, and we walked on together. It was 
a warm summer afternoon. A clear sky 
with casual light clouds poured sunshine 
through the trees; and, leaf and branch 
intercepting, the road was paved equally 
with patines of sun and shadow. At some 
distance, through the stems, we caught 
sight of a slowly moving file of black 
figures. They were on the road parallel 


to the path we were following: Walking 


two by two, six of the elders of the hamlet 
led the way. After them, guided by a 
boy, the dead man’s pony and cart bearing 
his body: And then seven more couples, 
mostly women, including his grown-up 
children: Standing uncovered among the 
trees, we let the little procession pass and 
then followed at a short distance, talking 
of our late neighbour, whose venerable 
figure would be missed by all in the village. 
Not least, perhaps, by the boys, for he had 
lately been m helping their master to clear 
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was sturdily turning into a garden: Ques- 
tions in Scripture lesson about the deluge 
always seemed to suggest to the children’s 
brains less respecting the ancient navigator 
and his voyage to Mount Ararat than old 
Noah Debney in his mud cottage. But 
there was a more widespread tenderness to 
his memory. And yet there was no note 
of pathos in his end, nor any noteworthy 
quality by which he was remembered, save 
this—that he was always working. 
“* Worked until he was just worked out ! ”’ 
“* always did a day and a half’s work in a 
day, yet might have spared his hands if 
he had only worked a little more with his 
head,’’ were the kind of remarks now 
current about this simple laborious peasant 
who lacked knowledge and cuteness, who 
knew not the meaning of books, but knew 
the country round as none of his fellows 
did. So it came to pass that he died 
worked out, having lived long years on 
such lean fare as ‘‘ hunger and a herring ”’ 
can provide, dying, aged, yet prematurely, 
at seventy on the last day of May, while 
not far off is a veteran of ninety who gets 
about his garden briskly and looks younger 


. than he has done, I reckon, these last ten 


years. There was no kind of field and 
farm labour for which he had not been 
requisitioned at some time or other, though 
in these days of advanced civilisation, 
with all the accomplishments of the office 
and the shop, with all our flat luxury and 
ephemeral journalism, it is natural that 
little account is taken of the primitive arts 
of hedging and ditching, ploughing and 
harvesting, thatching and faggoting, mind- 
ing a horse, or doctoring a sick cow. I 
remember hearing how Debney had sat up 
all one bitter winter’s night with his 
master’s Alderney, which was suffering 
from fever, how he had tied clouts of 
sacking and carpet round her body to 
keep out the piercing chill, and then, as 
he afterwards told in his simple way, how, 
having exhausted his skill as a nurse and 
doctor, he had knelt in the straw at his 
patient’s side and ‘‘ carr’d the keow in 
prayer to the Lord,’’ and the Lord heard 
the prayer of the hind by the manger and 
answered it. And it was all for another 
man’s cow. 


He drove his pony and cart every 
Saturday into market thirteen miles away, 
carrying vegetables and such other country 
produce as he covld collect, and thus he 
fought and barely won his long, stern 
fight for freedom from the workhouse. It 
doubtless cost him years of life, both he 
and his children showing by their physical 
frailty what they had lacked to eat. But 
he gained the honour of the situation. 

We halted outside the churchyard wall. 
The day was far advanced, and the sun 
was behind the tree-tops. The vicar had 
been called away on duty into town and 
was unable to get back sooner. Now the 
sexton came and tolled the bell, the coffin 
was taken out of the cart and carried into 
the church. Psalm xc. was read and 
the fifteenth chapter of Corinthians. 
**Thou sayest Return.’’ ‘‘ We spend 
our years . threescore. years and 
ten . In the morning like grass 
which groweth up . .. in the evening 
it is cut down anes witheret: 


“Still, “let the beauty of the Lord pea God 


be upon us, and establish Thou the work of 
We are out.again in the 
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sunshine, the minister leading the way 
down the bank on which stands the grey 
church with its silent history of years 
from the day when the profane Norman 
king stabled his horse in the chancel and 
next day fell a victim to a fateful arrow. 
The bearers raise the coffin of plain, un- 
polished elm board, beautiful with its 
twisted grain, the runic characters record- 
ing the story of the life of the tree. Just 
a simple cradle with wreaths of flowers on 
it. Not the exasperating waxy conven- 
tion, the white hot-house wreath at ten- 
and-six, but the bloom of cottage gardens 
woven together by unskilled fingers— 
heart’s-ease, now a columbine and 
forget-me-not, red daisies and guelder-rose, 
honeysuckle, pink cottage roses, London 
pride, and star o’ Bethlehem to guide the 
countryman to the King. Three bowed 
grey heads, a stalwart man of fifty, and a 
youth stood at the grave-side during the 
committal, and a glory of golden light 
flowed over this place of peace. It-was at 
the foot of the bank sloping towards the 
sunrise. There was no undertaker, no 
taint of trade about this duty. Only the 
brotherly hands of neighbours rendered 
this willing service of laying man’s spent 
frame in the fragrant earth from which 
the flowers above were drawing their 
sweet basic odours. This, I felt, was the 
right way to bring a man’s body home at 
the last. Thus real life ends with reality. 
Too seldom do we exhibit such a demeanour 
of sincerity and simplicity. Too often 
do we alternate in the last act between 
irrelevant display and heartless mechanism. 
A poor friendless soul dies in the workhouse. 
Four more perfunctory old paupers, too 
weak to carry him, are told off to wheel 
him to his grave. At the opposite pole 
the barbaric display of a rich man’s 
obsequies. Truly pompa mortis magis 
terret quam mors tpsa. Or we get up a 
military funeral for some colonel of volun- 
teers, and the stage-play is considered 
‘* very effective.”’ 

On the other hand, this scene in a 
country churchyard was not “‘ effective.’’ 
There was no notion of effect from first to 
last. It was unaffected, true, sublime. 
It was scarcely sad, it was so right and 
rightly done. Itseemed the plain human 
endorsement of God’s holy arrest in its 
place in the order of nature and boundless 
life. 

But for us, in this woodland ‘‘ God’s 
Acre,’’ the service was over. Two by 
two the artless mourners returned by the 
way they had come, through the forest 
and over the green, the pony and empty 
cart following. A living sermon had been 
preached—the sermon of a lifetime—on 
the text ‘‘ Work while it is day.’’ A 
rude rendering, doubtless, yet sound 
doctrine of unstained sincerity and un- 
sophisticated faithfulness. And now, from 
earth and air and sky, from bird and 
flower, from stately trees, and setting sun, 
from the ancient hallowed words of the 
fathers of our faith and from living love 
and living sorrow had come to this simple, 
toilworn soul the benediction ‘‘ Peace.’’ 


ES Me Go, 


How can a man be faithful to his 
family or his country who has never 
learnt to deal sincerely with his ownsoul ? 

Frank Walters. 


ULSTER UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

THe annual meeting of this Association 
was held in the Central Hall, Belfast, on 
the 10th inst. Mr. James Davidson 
(Windsor) presided, and there was a large 
attendance. 

The Rev. J. A. Kelly (hon. secretary) 
read the twenty-ninth annual report, 
which said that the Committee had done 
their best with the means at their dis- 
posal to discharge the duties laid upon 
them, and referred to the literature with 
which the depository had been supplied. 
Literature expository of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity would be sent free of charge for 
distribution, and it was suggested that 
someone in each congregation should be 
appointed to receive it. During the past 
year financial help had been received from 
the Irish Unitarian Society, and some new 
subscribers hadbeen enrolled. Reference 
was also made in the report to ‘Dr. 
Torrey’s gross attack on the moral 
character of Unitarians generally,” and 
to the tracts written by Rev. A. N Blatch- 
ford, of Bristol in reply to Dr. Torrey: 
In conclusion, the report dealt with 
the loss by death of old and_ tried 
friends, viz., Mr. Samuel Riddel, of Beech- 
mount; Mr. Hugh Bailie, of Larne; and 
Mr. F. D. Ward, J.P., of Belfast, all of 
whom were original members of the Asso- 
ciation; also Miss Callwell, of Larne, who 
till her death was the local treasurer in 
that congregation. The committee 
strongly commended the Association to 
the earnest and increased support of its 
friends, On the motion of the Chairman, 
seconded by Rev. Joseph Worthington, 
the report and treasurer’s accounts were 
adopted. 

The Rev. PrincrpaL Gorpon, M.A., 
in seconding a_ resolution of renewed 
adhesion to the principles and objects of 
the Association, said the principles of that 
Association had been well set out in the 
report. Unitarians stood, among other 
things—and this was a prominent thing— 
for the reasonable use of the Bible. 
People were now turning to the Bible 


with an enhanced interest, largely on 
account of the attack known as the 
higher criticism. Unitarian, however, 


were not much affected by it. The 
principles upon which it proceeded were 
principles with which they were perfectly 
familiar, and it was only the application 
of them on particular occasions which 
need cause Unitarians any special ex- 
amination and research. They looked 
to the Bible not for physical legislation, 
nor for rigid, dogmatic finality, but for 
principles which were to affect the con- 
duct, to raise up character, to have moral 
influence, and to inculcate religious ideas, 
and the fact that these principles were 
not given to them in the Bible in purely 
dry, abstract form, but came out in 
illuminating form of parable, far from 
detracting from their fitness, only made 
them more real, more human, and more 
applicable to the needs of each succeeding 
age. The Rev. Charles Peach was subse- 
quently thanked for his services on be- 
half of the Association, and, the old 
committee having been re-elected, a vote 
of thanks was passed to the chairman, 
and the meeting concluded with praise 
and prayer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the sender. | 

—— on 
LONDON SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 
COUNTRY HOLIDAY MOVEMENT. 

Sir,—I shall be glad if you will allow 
me, through THE InqurRER, to inform 
friends interested in this movement that 
after due consideration the committee 
have decided to suspend this work, at all 
events for a time. 

Space will not allow me to explain in 
detail the reasons for this action, but 
shortly they are as follows :— 

The children attending our Sunday- 
schools share the privileges provided by 
the Central Holiday Fund in the same 
manner as others attending the Board 
schools.. The disability which certainly 
existed when our sectional movement was 
started no longer remains. The two 
agencies overlap and compete with one 
another, a mischief to be avoided, and our 
organisation is naturally not so efficient 
as that of the larger society. Further, 
many parents have been educated by our 
work, and prefer placing out their children 
themselves in country houses of their own 
choice. 

The committee are deciding that super- 
intendents should watch the working of 
the holiday movement in so far as it 
affects the scholars attending their schools, 
and that they should report to the 
secretary at the end of the summer as 
to whether the action taken by the com- 
mittee has been prejudicial to the 
interests of the children. 

I am requested by the committee, and 
more especially by the late treasurer of 
the movement, Miss A. J. Lawrence, to 
thank the contributors who have enabled 
the society for so many years to carry on 
this useful work, and to ask them, in the 
event of it being decided to take it up 
again, for the renewal of their kind sup- 
port. 

In the meantime, may I draw the 
attention of our friends to a similar 
effort made to provide an inexpensive 
holiday for scholars (above 13) and 
teachers at the Southend Holiday Home. 
The hcx_e last year received 119 visitors. 
If, however, it is to be kept open, it will 
be necessary to increase the subscription 
list, as last year the treasurer was left 
with a deficit of £25. Contributions may 
be sent to me or to the treasurer, Mr. 
fon Pritchard, at Essex Hall. 

R. Asquitn Woonprne (Hon. Sec.). 
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THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, OAKLAND, 
U.S.A. 


UNITARIAN LITERATURE WANTED. 


Sir,—I trust that your readers have 
already heard of the establishment here 
within the past year of a theological 
school designed to train men for the 
ministry of the Unitarian Churches on 
the Pacific Coast, where we were lately 
so pleased to be visited by your Mr, 
Hargrove; and they will doubtless be 
glad to know that its first year has been j 


a most encouraging one, and that its 
prospects for the future are bright. The 
library of the School has already had 
generous gifts of books, not only from 
American friends, but from the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and 
from the Sunday-school Association. I 
wish to make the library strong in all 
that will illustrate the h’story of Unit- 
arianism in either hemisphere, and to that 
end am anxious to obtain the works of 
all early English Unitarians from Biddle 
down, as well as of those attacking 
Unitarianism; the collected works of the 
Polish Brethren ; and sets of as many as 
possible of the English Unitarian periodi- 
cals, especially the Christian Teacher, 
Prospective Review, National Review, 
Theological Review, Inquirer, Christian 
Lije, and Unitarian Herdld. If any of 
your readers have any of the above, 
either in complete sets or in separate 
volumes or numbers, and would like to 
bestow them where they will be sure to 
be of service to generations of students 
to come, Ishould be glad to have them 
address me.—Yours, &c.; 
Hart Morse WILBUR, 

Dean of the School. 
Fourteenth and Castro-streets, 

Oakland, California. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

a 


Leeds: Hunslet.—The bazaar held here 
on 6th and 8th inst. was a great success. It 
was opened on the first day by Mrs. A. 
Currer Brigg, ex-Lady Mayoress of Leeds, and 
on the second day by Mr. Simeon Hall, also of 
Leeds. There was a good attendance on 
both days, and the receipts amounted to the 
record sum of £135. 

Maidstone.—On Wednesday, April 12, the 
annual congregational meeting was held. Mr. A. 
J. Ellis occupied the chair, and in moving the 
adoption of the reports said that there was evi- 
dence in them of much good work having been 
done during the past year. They had their 
difficulties, but he felt sure they would be sur- 
mounted. The chapel report referred to the 
resignation of their minister. They had had 
excellent discourses from Mr. Brettell, the con- 
gregation and minister had worked well together, 
and they would part with him with sincere 
regret. The visitor of the evening was the Rev. 
J. T. Davis, B.A., of Chatham, who gave an 
able and stimulating address, which wag highly 
appreciated. The Rey. 8. 8. Brettell, M.A., 
thanked the chairman and others for their kindly 
reference to him, and spoke of his great in- 
debtedness to the workers who carried on the 
institutions connected with the chapel. A hope- 
ful feeling pervaded the meeting throughout. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday 
School Union.—The annual conversazione was 
held at Gorton on Saturday last, and was 
attended by about 230 teachers and_ friends, 
After tea a meeting of the committee was held, 
followed by a general assembly in the large 
school. An excellent musical and dramatic 
entertainment was given by the Gorton friends, 
including several musical action songs by the 
children, which were received in a most enthusi- 
astic manner. Ihe chair was occupied by Rey. 
G. Evans, M.A., supported by Mr. A. Slater and 
the delegates from kindred unions, Rev. G. 
Smith, and Mr. J. H. Pimley, both of whom 
delivered a brief appropriate address during the 
evening. At the close a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to all on the motion of Rev. H. B. 
Smith, seconded by Rev. W. F. Turland. 

Shirebrook, near Mansfield.—The follow- 
ing report reaches us; we understand the 
movement has the support of our local friends :— 


‘« Shirebrook Unitarians haye hitherto conducted 


their meetings in a cottage. They have now 
determined to secure more suitable premises, and 
are arranging to occupy a hall lately used by the 
Congregationalists. At their annual meeting, 
held March 15, Mr. J. Davies Thomas presided — 
over a good gathering. After partaking of a tea, 
hospitably provided by Mr. and Mrs. Chadbourne, 
the treasurer read his accounts, showing a 
balance of £9 10s.; Mr. Thomas was elected 
president; Mr. T. Chadbourne, Sookholme-road, 
Shirebrook, treasurer, and Mr. W. Smith, 56, 
Vernon-street, Shirebrook, secretary. It was 
determined to start a Sunday-school, and to 
institute week-day meetings. The members ali 
desired to become more identified with the 
Unitarian Association, and to include their insti- 
tution among the list of congregations. The 
officers were authorised to appeal for financial 
help, to furnish their new home, the members 
pledging themselves to do all in their power to 
place the church on a stronger basis. The 
hymnal in use at present was condemned, owing 
to the theological taint of many of the hymns, 
but the matter was left over owing to want of 
funds. The business being concluded, a vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. and Mrs. Chadbourne 
for their hospitality.” A strong appeal is made 
to all friends of Liberal Christianity to assist this 
struggling church in its aim to hold up the flag 
of Unitarians in Shirebrook. The first service 
took place on Sunday, April2. Mr. J. Davies 
Thomas preached to a numerous assembly. At 
the close of the service Mr. J. Harrop White, 
president of the North Midland Association 
spoke a few words of encouragement. 


As we go to press a day earlier than 
usual this week it has been difficult to 
compass all the church news, and we have 
a considerable amount of matter that must 
stand over. 


OUR CALENDAR. — 


—~~e— 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

een 


GOOD FRIDAY. 


Essex Church, The Mall, Noitting-hill-gate, 
11, Rev. F. HanxInson. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill, Chapel, 1115, Rev. 
H. Gow, B.A. 
Sheffield, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11, 
Rev. Henry Dawtrey, B.A. 
Liverpool, Ullet-road, 11, Rey. J. C. Opaurs, B.A. 
—————. 
SUNDAY, April 23. 
Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. 
THOMPSON. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
fl and 7, Rey. F. W. Stantny. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. Epaar DaPiyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., 11 

and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. A. 
J. Marcnant, 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 

11 and 7, Rey. F. Hanxryson. 


Eustace 
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BUTTER. SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


O. & B’s “Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Seotch 
be obtained. Address of nearest agent on 

post-card Manufactory, London, 
“ot ; 
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Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, | Trowsnipaz, Conigre Church, 1] and 6, Rev. J. 


11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrazis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, Rev. A. Farquuarson, 11, “ Resurrec- 
tion,” and 7, ‘“ And God Said. ” 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11,15 and 6.30, 

._ Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 

-and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 

7, Rey. E. Savett Hicks, M.A, 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 13.15 and 7, 
Rey. Grorqn CRITCHLEY. 

Kilburn, Quex-read, 11 and 7. ; 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. G. St. Cuarr. . 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Paam Hoprs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorpDoNn Cooper, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

A, F, G. Funrornr. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JongEs. 
- Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. Frurx Tayior, B.A. 
Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Wooprna. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. G. Warp, 
and 7, Mr. W. H. Survusso.e, F.G.S8, 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 

hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W.-G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11] and 7, Rev 
Dr, Mummery. 


ee 


PROVINCIAL. 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweEL. 

BriacKkroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.20, Rev. Ropert MoGxx, 

Buaokroon, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 

Bootiz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road,; 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Mortey Mitzs. 


Bovrnemouts, Unitarian Church, West-hill- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. C. Con. 
BrapDForD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 


6.30, Rev. E. Crrupia Jones, M.A, 
Bricuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Primstuny Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 

Rev. Gore STREET. 
Canrersury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smiru. 
CurstER, Matthew Heury’s Chapel, off Watergate- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. Haycocx. 
Dovzz, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11] 
re and 6.30, Rev. W. L. Tuoxer, M.A. 
GuripForpD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 
Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 
Lzxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 

Harorove, M.A. 
_ Lagsoarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A, Eenust Parry. 
LiveRPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHaRLES CRADDOCK. 
LiverrooL, Hope-street Church, !1 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Roszrrts. 
LiveRroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Corzins Op@ers, B.A. 
Marpstong, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
8S. Sipaway Bruttecy, M.A. 
Newerokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. M. Livens. ‘ 
OxrorD, Manchester Coilege, 11.30, Rev. J. E. 
Carpenter, M.A. 
~PorrsmouTa, High-sireet Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. C. F. Dear. 
Portsmouts, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.46, 
Mr, T. Bonn. 
SoarporovuayH, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 
OrtweELL BINNs. 
Szyznoaxs, Bessell’s Green; The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. TraspaLz REED. 
SunrriztD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. Hrnry Dawrezy, B.A, 
SuirmBroox, Main-street Free Christian Church, 
6.15, Mr. W. Surra. 
Sripmouru, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Aqar. 5 
Soururor?, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.20, 
_ Rey. F. B. Mor. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
Sey end 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connos. 


A 


Wain. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 


——_—_+4——_— 


IRELAND. 


Dus, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon, Rev 
G. Hamirton Vanon, B.D. 


Sees: “ieee 


WALES. 


AprRystwitH, New Market 
Davip Evans. 


Hali, 12, Rev. 


~~— "3 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BALMFORTE. 


OUTH PLACEETHICAL SOCINTY, 

SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY.—Apr. 23, 

at 11.15, ALFRED SUTRO, “The Dramatist 
and the Box Office.” 


| TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE. PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
H.C, 


Assets, £162,000. 
DiREoTORS. 

Choirman—Sir A. W. Lawneroz, Eart., J.P. 9, 
Mincing-lane, B.C, 

Depuiy-Chairman—Marx B, Jupoxr, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Pall Mali, 8. W. 

Miss Ceci, GRADWELL, 7, Victoria-street, S,W. 

F. H. A. Harpeasttre, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st. S.W. 

ALEXANDER W. Lawrence, 3, King’s Bench Walk. 
Temple, E.C. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8. W. 

SrepHEn SEAWARD TAYLER, ‘ Fsirho!lme,” 8, Mount 
Epbraim-road, Streatham, 8.W. 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEFOSITS received at 3 and 24 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWEBR’S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100. 

12 years. | 15 years. 


10 years. 18 years. | 21 years 


Titi ois 4,035 6.| 014-2.) 01911 


Compare the above rates with those ci other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guines. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their cwr occupation, Prospectus 


free. 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


“rs 7 ¥y- YTmnAnS £ ZN Se BR: 
FREDK. LONG & SOR, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, ROUSE & LANE AGERTS 

Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the extire managemend of 
Property in apy part of Loncon or Suburbe under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate &e 


RESTATYN, NORTH WALES.— 
APARTMENTS to LET. Lovely 
scenery and comfortable rooms ; gcod cocking. 
—Miss Jackson, Villa Breit, Prestatyn, North 
Wales. 


URNISHED HOUSE to LET for 
"about two months, from May 15th. One 
minute from Park ; splendid view of the Bay 
and Mumbles.—Apply, Mrs. Tupor Jongs, 
21, Cwmdonkin-terrace, Swansea. 


BIRTH. 


SmyTH.—On April 15th, at 25, St. Peter-street, 
Norton, Malton, to Elizabeth Francis end 
W. Rodger Smyth, a son 


MARRIAGE. 


BarTrRaM—CANNING.—On April 15th, at St. 
Mary’s, Hornsey-rise, by the Rev. 8. 
Dyson, D.D., Wilfrid, eldest son of the 
late Richard Bartram, of “Fern Lea,” 
Kelross-road, N., to Carie Cecilia, eldest 
daughter of Philip J. Cauning, of 28, 
Ashley-road, Crouch End. 


DEATH. 


_Dnan.—Reyv. Peter Dean, of Middleton-place, 
Loughborough, passed away on Monday, 
April 17th,;agedi64 years, No cards. 


Board and Mesivence. 
———— ree 

OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rcoms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 

Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pococx. 


OURNEMOUTH. — ARNEWOOD. 
Pension. Commending position in the 
West Cliff-road ; full South aspect ; sea views 
and privaie grounds; close to Winter Gardens, 
Chiff Promenade, Square or Pier; moderate 
Tariff—Apply, ManaGEREss. 


iT. LEONARDS-ON-SEHA.— “Cran- 

tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


| Bee tee Y HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—_A HOLIDAY RESORT for 
Ladiesand Young People. Sea and moorland 
air. Beautiful country. Resporsibie charge 
taken of younger guests if unaccompanied by 
adult.—Apply, Miss Nancy Jonps; or A. Hi, 
Jonzs, Hsq., Proprietor, 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 

This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smokire Rooms; Fireproof Flocra; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrocms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
‘Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


DURAN, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


ADY desires Situation as USEFUL 
COMPANION or USEFUL HELP. 
Daily or Resident. References from present 
situation.—Address, H., INQUIRER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand. 


ANTED, in London, a Young Lady 
to help in mornings with little girl.— 
M., Inquirer Office, 3 Essex-street, W.C. 


OUNG LADY (Unitarian) certifi- 
cated, desires residential post es Junior 
MUSIC MISTRESS in good Ladies’ School. 
me INQUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 


BEBGOlS, C4, 
“i See eer = 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOCOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Higueatr, Lonpon, N. Heed Mistress: Miss 
Lirran Tago, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Speciaitermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIO SCIENCH, ann HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 
(LING’s SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss VIoLET BuLanpD, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. A holiday 
party 1s being arranged for Easter. For 
scler and full particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal. 


eT ere SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculction 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 


for Delicate Girly. Gymnasium, Swimming, ° 


Tennis, Hockey. 


PrincipaL .., Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


if 


DR. MARTINEAU’ S CENTENARY. 
To be published next week. 


In 1 vol. large Crown _ 8vo, G12 RP with two Photo- 
gravure Portraits. Price 7s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 


JAMES MARTINEAU 


THEOLOGIAN AND THACHER, 
A STUDY OF HIS JIFE AND THOUGHT. 


BY 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 
I.—The Barly Years, 1805-1822, I1.—College Years, 
8 . I0.—First Ministry: Bristol and Dublin, 
§27-1832. IV.—Religion and Philosophy in England, 
1805-1832. V /—Farly Liverpool Ministry, 1832-1836, 
VL—Philosophical and Theological Change, 1832-1842, 
Vit.—Denominational Unitarianism, 1833- 1844, VIIT.— 
Preacher and Teacher, 1840-1848. IX.—The Founda- 
tions of Philosophy, 1840-1849. X.—The Later Liverpool 


Ministry, 1849-1857. XI.—Theology and Philosophy : 
New Unitarianism, 1849-1857. XIi—The Ministry in 
London, 1857-1872. XIU1.—Principles of Religious 


Association, 1859-1870. XIV.—Principal of Manchester 
New College, 1869-1885. XV.—The Work Completed, 
1885-1900. XVI.—The Philosophy of Religion: Three 
Great Books. 


BOOK ROOM, ESSEX HALL, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


REANY APRIL 20th. 


JAMES MARTINEAU 
And His GREATEST BOOK, 


A CENTENNIAL TRIBUTE, BY 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland & Mrs. Sunderland. 


Part IL—A Brief Sketch of Dr. Martineau’s | 


Life and Work. 
Part Ii—An Analysis of Dr. Martinean’s 
great work, ‘‘A Study of Religion.” 


13C Pages. Price, cloth, 2s. Gd. ; aug ds. 6d. 
To be had at Essex Hall. 


Martineau Centenary Celebrations, 
NORWICH. 
April 2ist, 22nd, and 23rd, 1905. 


Thursday Evening, April 2oth. 


A Lantern Lecture, ‘ THE MARTINEAUS 
IN NORWICH,” at 8 o'clock, by the Rev. 
ALFRED HAuu, M.A. 


Good Friday, April 21st. 


COMMUNION SERVICE. Rev. Drnpy 
AGATE, B.A. 

MORNING SERVICE. Preacher : Dr. Drum- 
MOND. 


PUBLIC LUNCHEON, at which the Chair- 

man of the Congregation (W. H. Scor, Esq.) 
will preside. The Revs. W. G. Tarrant, 
B.A., Drenpy Acatr, B.A., V. D. Davis, 
B.A., D. MArTINEAU, Esq, and others are 
expected to speak. 


PUBLIC MEETING in the Octagon Chapel. 
Chairman: W. Buake OpcGeErs, Esq., K-C. 
Speakers: Professor Upron, B.A., B.Sc., the 
Revs. J. Esriin CARPENTER, M.A. W. Copn- 
LAND Bowie (Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association), Alfred Hal] 
M.A., and Councillor A. M. Stevens, 


Saturday, April 22nd. 


VISITS TO PLACES OF INTEREST. At 
8 p.m., Lecture on “WORDSWORTH,” by 
Rey. P.-H. Wickstnep, M.A. 


Easter Sunday, April 23rd. 


MORNING SERVICE. Preacher: Rev. P.M. 
Hiaoinson, M.A. 


EVENING SERVICH#. Preacher 
WiIcKsrEeD, M.A. 

Further particulars on application to Mrs. 
MorrramM, ‘he Birches, Bracondale, or Mr. 
A. M. SreveEns, 55, Magdalen-street. 

CONTRIBUTIONS ocr PROMISES for 
the MARTINEAU MEMORIAL HALL 
and SUNDAY SCHOOL BUILDINGS are 
earnestly solicited, and may be sent-to Mrs. 
MorTrramM, as above. £4 000 be dpoats for 
Buildings and Furnishings. The ppeal is 
HEARTILY SUPPORTED by shee ritish 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, Principal 
Drummond, Principal Gordon, Rev. D. Estlin 
Carpenter, Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, Rev. P. 
H. Wicksteed, and many others intimately 
connected with Dr. Martineau and the Norwich 
congregation, 
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: Rev. P. H. 


THE INQUIRER. 


COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 


President—Rev. C. C. Coz, F.R.G-S. 
Chairman—Col. J. PrncuEr, V.D. 
Principal—Rev. A. GorDON, M.A. 


JUBILEE MEMORIAL FUND. 
£20,000. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


APRIL 22, 1905. . 


JUBILEE SERVICES. : 


MACCLESFIELD. — Sunday, May 7th, 6.30, 
Principal Gordon, M.A. 


CON GREGATIONAL MEETINGS 


will be addressed by deputations as under : 
Huuu.—Friday, May 5th, 8 o’clock, Principal 
Gordon and Rev. C. Peach. 
The Committee will be glad to arrange for 
deputations to visit any congregation on 


O purchase, equip, and endow Collegiate | application to Rev. C. Peach, as above. 


and Residential premises. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Previously acknowledged :— 
pote Nol tens 
General List  ... 12,366 2 3 
Past and presen nt 
students * SdO2 Tent 10 
13,387 13 
FURTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Mr. George H. Leigh, Monton.. 50. 0° 0 
Mr. W. E. Nansen, “Monton : 10 10 0 
Rev. H. D. Roberts, Liverpool 
(in addition to £15 previously 
giv ven) 10 0 
Miss 5. Scholes Wrigley, Winder- 


mere 

Mr, Andrew “Wilkinson, Padiham 

Mr. John O. Kerfoot, Dukinfield 

Misses McCammon, Seaforde, co. 
Dow: aT 

Mr. George Padley, Scarborough 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard aro 
halgh, Atherton .. Bie 

Collection, Ballycarry a 

Mr. Thomas 8. J ohnson, Ather- 
ton 

Mr. David Harrison, Padibam .. 

Mrs. A. Bartram, London 

Sg ee Jackson, Seaforde, 

OW 

Mr. David Schofield, Atherton... 

Mrs, G. B. Stride, Dublin pS 

Rev. H. W. Hawkes, Liverpool 

Mr. Frank Ever, Stourbridge ... 

i ee mes Leigh Davies, Ather- 


Me snares. ‘Dalby Frankland, 
Atherton ... ie 

Mr. Alfred Bleyard, “Padiham ... 
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Number of Subscribers, 1,192. 


Further subscriptions are 
solicited. They should be made payable to 
“The Treasurer, Unitarian Home Missionary 
College,” and forwarded to Messrs. E. Law- 
Ton & Son, 14, Brown-street, Manchester. 

Nore.—A full list of subseripstons, together 
with a detailed report of Jubilee and autumnal 
mectings, will be forwarded on application to 
Rev. ©. Peach, 68, Richmond-grove, Manchese 
ter, 


respectfully 


The Liberation Society’s 


ANNUAL MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 3rd, at 7, 


o|/IN THE CITY TEMPLE. 


The Chair will be taken by 
Rev. Dr. CLIFFORD, President. 
The Speakers will include— 
D. LLOYD GEORGE, Esq., M.P. 
The aighe Hon. LORD STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 
Rey. Dr. LLEWELLYN BEVAN (Melbourne, Australia) 
Rey, JAMES BARR, Be ee U. Free Church, 
asgow. 


@rgan Recital from 6.30 to 7 by A. J. a. Esq. 
(Organist of the City Temple). 


Tickets may be had frem the Liberation Society, 
2, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


MARTINEAU CENTENARY. 


The SERVICE in the | College Chapel will 
be at 8.30 p.M. on Monday, May Ist. Until 
8.20 p.M. admission will be by . TICKET 
ONLY. 

The ADDRESS, by Professor Hrnry 
Jones, LU.D., will be given in the College 
Library on Tuesday, May 2nd, at 9 P.M. ; and 
admission will be by TICKET ONLY. 

Persons not on the Roll of College Trustees 
who may wish to attend on either occasion 
are invited to apply to Mr. EK. W. MARSHALL, 
Assistant Secretary, 38, Barton-arcade, Man- 
chester, who will allot any surplus Tickets in 
the Aes in which applications may come in. 

A. H. WORTHINGTON, | Secrectdnie 
HENRY GOW, iid ena 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
ca “ 
THERE is no human life so poor and 

small as not to hold many a divine pos- 

sibility—its ‘‘ angel that always beholds 
the face of the Father who is in heaven.’’ 

And this is enough to make tenderness 

and reverence nearer to truth than any 

suggestion of suspicion or impulse of 
contempt.— Martineau: 


Tue Norwich celebration of the Mar- 
tineau Centenary is reported in our present 
issue. Next week we shall have to record 
the further celebration at Manchester 
College, Oxford. At Norwich the Haster 
weather was comewhat unccrtain and 


chilly, but the rain came at considerate 

moments, and could not spoil the pleasure’ 
of any of the gatherings. The sunniest 
~ time was happily just when sunshine was 


most welcome, on Saturday afternoon in 
the Bracondale Woods and at Carrow 
Abbey, where it came, as if to vie with 
the genial welcome extended by Mr. Russell 
Colman and Dr. and Mrs. Stuart to their 
guests. There was no opportunity for any 
collective word of gratitude to them from 
the party they so kindly entertained, but 
we may be permitted to record here that 
it was warmly felt. 


Tue days at Norwich, as we. have 


noted elsewhere, have left the happiest 


memories. Nothing could have exceeded 
the careful forethought with which the 
days’ celebrations and pleasures were 
planned by the members of the Octagon 
congregation, and the efficiency with 
which all was carried out, We trust that 


our Norwich friends have as pleasant a 
sense of satisfaction in what they accom- 
plished, as we have warm gratitude for 
what they did for us. To Mrs. Mottram, 
the bright intrepid spirit of the Memorial 
Committee, to Mr. A. M. Stevens, the in- 
defatigable secretary, to the Rev. Alfred 
Hall, the devoted minister of the Octagon 
congregation, to Mr. Mottram, Mr, 
Scott, Mr. King, and many cthers, the 
visitors would have been giad to express 
insome public way their special thanks ; 
but as no opportunity offered, we are 
asked here, on their behalf, to give this 
assurance to our Norwich friends, and 
to add a special word of thanks from the 
members of Dr. Martineau’s family, who 
felt very deeply the manifestations of 
reverence and admiration and affection 
which characterised the celebrations, and 
the great kindness shown to them per- 
sonally. 


THE working of the now constitution of 
the Congregational Union is already giving 
rise to animated discussions, which will 
prove interesting to students of demo- 
eratic government, whether it be in the 
sphere of religion or politics. The burden 
of the Union has got to be borne by the 
Council and its committees, and it is 
becoming evident that the work will 
prove too heavy for honorary officers to 
discharge. Should there be a paid chair- 
man, say a trusted and leading minister, 
who can be induced to give up _ his 
pastoral office? No, says Mr. Carvell 
Williams, but you need an additional 
paid secretary. The name of the office 
seems immaterial. But some increase of 
what hostile critics would call bureau- 
cracy appears to be inevitable. The 
reason is clear. Democracy in govern- 
ment means extended rule, more respon- 
sibility, more detail. A parallel case is 
found in the Municipalities where the 
work is rapidly becoming too big and too 


complicated for a casual honorary mayor 


to control, and we are constantly mecting 
with arguments in favour of the profes- 
sional mayor elected for an extended 
term of office. To return to the Congre- 
gationalists. Mr. Williams says that the 
“list of duties assigned to the Council 
is almost appalling in its magnitude” ; 
but we are among those sanguine persons 
who confidently expect our neighbours to 
prove able to get these duties effectively 
discharged. The frank discussion of 
difficulties is a good way to overcoming 
them, 

Tue Agricultural Co-operative Credit 
Societies, which play a considerable part 
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in the economy of some European coun: 
tries, have only enjoyed -a moderate 
success in the British Isles. But during 
the few years during which they have 
been in operation they are found to have’ 
supplied a distinct want, as is shown by 
their rapid increasé.. The figures in the 
Labour Gazette give only thirty-one socie- 
ties in 1898, a number which by 1903 
had grown to 150, The increase of mem- 
bership is not quite so rapid, but the 
members for 1903 were 10,509. It is of 
the essence of the scheme for the societies 
to be small enough for the members to 
have knowledge of one another. Loans 
are made to members, but only for repro- 
ductive purposes, such as the purchase of 
live stock or farm implements. The 
majority of the societies are in Ireland, 
where they have been assisted by loans 
from the Congested District Board. And 
it is worth recording that as yet no bad 
debts have been incurred, 


Tue Rev. J. L. Haigh, of 89, Aubrey 
Street, Liverpool, has some copies of his 
dream-story, ‘‘A Night with Jesus,’’ to 
spare, and these he will be glad to send 
to postal missions or any other societies 
or individuals, who may find them of 
service in connection with the prevalent 
‘*revival’’ excitement. 

£ 


Frienps of the Blackfriars Mission and 
Stamford-street Chapel will have noticed 
that no report of the recent annual meet- 
ing has appeared in these columns. That 
has been from no evil intent, or lack of 
the sincerest interest in the work. We 
hope soon to make some amends by pub- 
lishing a special article on the work of 
the Mission. 


THE annual meeting of the North Mid- 
land Sunday-school Association was held 
at Upperthorpe Chapel, Sheffield, on 
Easter Monday, when an encouraging 
report of the work of the schools was pre- 
sented. The Rev. E. I. Fripp was elected 
president, and the Rev. E. G. Evans, of 
Chesterfield, secretary. In the afternoon 
service was conducted by the Rev. A. H. 
Dolphin, and the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Gertrud von Petzold, from 
Romans i. 16, ‘1 am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ, for it is the power of — 
God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth, to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greck.’” After tea a paper was read by 
the Rev. J. J. Wright on ‘‘The per- 
manent element in Sunday-school work,’* 
which he defined as the teaching of the 
art of right living. 
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SOUTH - EAST WALES UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY: 
4 ANNUAL MeEetINnG: 


THE annual meetings were held at the 
West Grove Unitarian Church, Cardiff, on 
Monday, April 17, the President, Rev. 
W. J. Phillips, in the chair. The con- 
stituent congregations were well repre- 
sented, and both to the meeting of the 
committee in the morning, and to the 
annual meeting after lunch, satisfactory 
reports of the year’s work were pre- 
sented, 

Large grants are received from the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and the need of more local support of 
the work was recognised. The experi- 
ment of re-opening the Bridgend Chapel, 
aiter two years, showed hopeful signs, 
and the work at’ Pontypridd had been 
much strengthened by the advent of the 
Rey, Simon Jones. It was hoped that 
before long an appointment would be 
made to the vacant pulpit of Highland 
Place, Aberdare. 

A movement is on foot with a v.ew 
to establishing Unitarian services at New- 
port. A local friend having called the 
attention of the Central Association in 
London to the fact that no Unitarian 
church or meeting house existed in the 
town, though containing over 70,000 in- 
habitants, the subject was discussed at 
the committee meeting, and it was decided 
first of allto enlist the sympathy of known 
Unitarians in Newport, and through the 
public press invite the co-operation of 
others interested in broad views of reli- 
gion who feel themselves out of touch 
with popular “orthodoxy.’’ A letter of 
application for affiliation with the Society 
was received from the Dowlais congre- 
gation, signed by the minister and leading 
members of the church: The application 
was cordially acceded to. 

The annual sermon was preached by 
the Rev. J. H. Weatherall, of Bolton. 
The Rev. Simon Jones, of Pontypridd, 
conducted the devotional service. 

A resolution of hearty thanks was 


accorded to Mr. L. N. Williams for his | 


eminent services, both as treasurer of the 
society and for his services as secretary in 
past years. In relinquishing the office of 
treasurer; Mr. Williams is making room 
for his son, Mr. Ernest Williams. 

The PresipENt welcomed the Rev. 
Walter Lloyd, of Gloucester, among them 
that day, both on his own account and 


_ as the representative of the B: & F.U.A. 


Mr. Lloyd, in an interesting speech, 
which wasfull of encouragement, acknow- 
ledged the welcome. 

A public meeting of a more than usually 
interesting character was held in the 
evening, which took the form of celebrating 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of Dr. 
Martineau. The Rev. W. J. Phillips, 
President of the Society, occupied the 
chair, and in a speech which set the right 
keynote for the occasion, introduced the 
speakers. The Rev. W. Tudor Jones 
delivered a fine appreciation of Martineau’s 
works, mentioning more especially the 
“*Seat of Authority in Religion,’’ and the 
Rev. A. N. Blatchford, an old pupil of 
Martineau, read a paper of affectionate 
tribute to his old master. He was followed 
by the Rev. Walter Lloyd, of Gloucester, 


who delivered a discriminating review of 
Martineau’s work as a philosopher and 
religious teacher, The last speaker was 
the Rev. J. H. Weatherall,  ~ 

The Cardiff congregation worthily main- 
tained their reputation for generous 
hospitality, entertaining the delegates 
both to luncheon and tea: 


LIVERPOOL DOMESTIC MISSION. 
AnnuaL Mauetina. 


The annual mecting of subscribers and 
friends was held at the Mission, Mill- 
street, on Tuesday evening, April 18, 
the President, Mr. Richard D. Holt, J.P., 
in the chair. 

The Committee’s annual report, sub- 
mitted by the honorary secretary (Mr. 
Harold Coventry), referred with satis- 
faction to the progress of the work, but 
deplored the want of Sunday-school 
teachers. Mention was made of the visit 
of the Lord Mayor to the evening service 
at the Mission on February 5, when the 
Rev. L. P. Jacks preached. A feeling 
reference was made to the very great 
loss sustained in the death of the Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong, a past President of 
the Society, and during his twenty years’ 
residence in Liverpool a warm friend and 
faithful member of Committee. 

The treasurer’s statement of accounts, 
read by the deputy treasurer (Mr. For- 
wood Heyn), showed a debit balance, as 
usual, 

The report and statement of accounts 


having been adopted, the Rev. H. D.. 


Roberts moved a vote of sympathy with 
the missionaries, which was seconded by 
Mr. Arthur W. Hall, and supported by 
Alderman W. B. Bowring. Mr. Lloyd 
Jones and Mr.*Anderton responded. 

Mr. Tom Cook was elected president, and 
the committee appointed for the ensuing 
year on the motion of Mr. Joseph 
Coventry; seconded by the Rev. H. W. 
Hawkes. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, on the motion of 
the Rev. J. Collins Odgers, seconded by 
Mr. Fred Bowring. 

Among those present were the Rev. J. 
Morley Mills, Rev. Chas. and Mrs. Crad- 
dock, Rev. J. L.! Haigh, Miss Bowring, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Cook, Mr. and Mrs. F. Robin- 
son, Mrs. J. P. Brunner, Councillor C, 
Brunner, Miss Coventry, Mrs. Mulleneux, 
Mr. W. Coventry, Mr. and Mr, Tom 
Cook, &c. 

A letter was read from Mr. Charles W. 
Jones, regretting his inability to be 
present. 


THE YEAR 1903. 


We are indebted to a correspondent for 
the following notes on the report of the 
Registrar-General for England and Wales 
for the year 1903 recently issued :— 

The year will be remembered as the 
wettest on record; but it was not an 
unhealthy year, indeed the death rate 
was the lowest on record, being only 
15°4 per 1,000. The birth rate is said to 
have been the lowest on record, butit was 
28°4 per 1,000, which is higher than some 


foreign countries and most of our colonies, 
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the lowest rate of all being that of France 
which stood at 21'l1: The marriage rate 
is given as showing 15°6 persons married 
per 1,000 of the population, being slightly 
in excess of the death rate: The total 
number of marriages was 261,103. This is 
fewer than in 1902, when there were 
261,750, and 1899, when there were 
262,334, but more than in any other year. 
The number of church marriages was 
170,044, being fewer than in any year 
since 1896, but more than in that year or 
any previous year, Tae permillage of 
church marriages was also the lowest on 
record, being 651 per 1,000, a drop of 10 
from the figure of 1902, and a drop of 34 
from the figure of 1898. ,The tide, which 
has flowed away from the church since 
registration commenced, appears to be 
setting stronger than ever. 

Of non-church marriages 10,621, or 41 
per’1,000, were Roman Catholic marriages. 
This number is smaller than in 1901 and 
1899, but greater than in any other year, 
the excess over 1902 being 15. During 
the last 12 years the permillage has 8 
times been 41, 3 times 40, and once 42, 
namely, in 1894. It had previously been 
generally higher. . 

The Protestant Nonconformist and 
Quaker marriages were 34,024, being the 
greatest number in any year on record ; 
and the permillage was also the greatest, 
namely 130 per 1,000. The Registrar 
attended at 26,538 of these, and 104 were 
Quaker marriages, the remaining 7,380 
being registered by an authorised person 
under the recent Act of Parliament, that 
is to say (generaliy) by the minister. 

Jewish marriages were 1,894 in num- 
ber, 50 less than in 1902, but more than 
in any other year. These give a per-. 
millage of 7:3, Nearly three-quarters of 


| these marriages, that is to say 1,386, took 


place in London; 261 in Lancashire, 
and 106 in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
The civil marriages numbered 44,520, 
or 170 per 1,000, the greatest number 
and the greatest permillage ever recorded. 
‘Lhe reduction of 10 per 1,000 in church 
marriages went as to 3 per 1,000 to 
Protestant Nonconformists, and 7 per 
1,000 to the civil registry. It is note- 
worthy that the relation of church to 
non-church ‘ marriages, which 50 years 
ago stood at 840 to 160, stands now at 
651 to 349. , 
Other tables in the report show that im- 
mature marriages are diminishing: In 
the period 1876-80 there were 77°8 per 
1,000 of the bridegrooms under age, and 
217 per 1,000 of the brides, These figures 
have steadily fallen since that date, and 
stood in 1903 at 45:7 per 1,000 bride- 
grooms, and 152°3 per 1.000 brides: 
The permillage of illiterates, which has 
diminished very rapidly of late years, 
under the influence of the Education Act, 
stood lower than everin 1903. Only 193 
per 1,000 husbands signed by mark, and 
23°2 per 1,000 wives. Even these numbers 
are, to a considerable extent, made up 
of foreign Jews and other foreigners who 
are married in the Hast-Hnd of London: 
The whole of London showed a _ per- 
millage of 22 illiterate husbands and 31 
wives ; but, if the foreign quarter be 
omitted, the rest of London gives onky 9 
illiterate husbands and 12 illiterate | 
in 1,000 marriages; Meet 
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“THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT.” 


A SERMON 
IN MEMORY OF DR: MARTINEAU. 


~ By tue Rev. James Drummonp, 
f -LL.D., D.Litt.* 


«Ti l we all attain unto the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.” —E phesians iv. 13. 

Asout 1875 years ago, in a far distant 
land, an obscure tragedy was enacted 
which was intended to put an ignominious 
end to a troublesome religious agitation. 
Tt was hoped by the responsible leaders of 
the nation that when they had handed 
over to the death of a slave the unauthor- 
ised teacher from Galilee, whose stinging 
rebukes of those in power, together with 
his high enthusiasm, had won the plaudits 
of the multitude, the whole movement 
which he had started would collapse as a 
manifest fraud. Alas! for the blindness 
of human sagacity. That tragedy left an 
meflaceable impression on the world ; and, 
after the lapse of so many centuries, this 
day, in each returning year, reminds us of 
that great victim oi religious bigotry. 
Truly the men who crucified Christ knew 
not what they did, and never dreamt that 
from the cross would go forth a new ideal 
of life, and a magnetic power drawing the 
veneration of mankind. That which in 
prospect looked like the blackest stigma of 
infamy has become in retrospect the 
radiant symbol of triumphant faith and 
immortal love. We need not speculate 


whether without the crucifixion Christ. 
would equally have ‘drawn to himself the 


hearts of men; certain it is that that was 
the appointed means whereby his’ spirit of 
life, released from all earthly limitations, 
went forth on its victorious career, and 
attracted to itself the adoring love of 
saints and martyrs. Explain it as we may, 
the ideal of divine sonship is associated 
inseparably with the name of Christ, and 
has become our imperishable possession. 
Since the days of Paul the loftiest souls 
have yearned with him to attain to a perfect 
man, to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. 

Among those who have most clearly 
perceived and most devoutly honoured 
that ideal, and have spent their whole 
lives in the spirit of consecrated duty, one 
of the noblest and most faithful was the 
man whose birth we have met together to 
commemorate. At the dedication of this 
chapel on May 12, 1756, Dr. John Taylor 
said, ‘‘ This place will be the nursery of 
good and valuable persons.’® It was a 
true prophecy; and of the many ‘‘ good 
and valuable persons’? who have wor- 
shipped here none have been more dis- 
tinguished than James Martineau and his 
sister Harriet. How far the workings of 
genius are influenced by external events it 
is difficult to estimate. The thoughts of 
both brother and sister went with irrepres- 
sible energy upon their own course and 
ultimately took widely divergent paths ; 
but you are entitled to remember that 
here, in closest sympathy with one another, 
they offered their young worship, and here 
they imbibed those early religious ideas 


_* Preached at the Centenary Services in the 
Octagon Chapel, Norwich, on the morning of 
he Friday. ; 
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from which their own strong and original 
reflection took its start. And if the forms 
of their thought moved far away from the 
lessons which prevailed a century ago, 
still the first few years of life must leave 
some traces which can never be effaced, 
and the brother and sister surely owed, 
perhaps in a very large degree, to the 
associations of this place the independence, 
the courage, the sincerity of mind by 
which both alike were characterised. 

It is not necessary that I should dwell at 
any length on the life of Dr. Martineau. 
Intending to become an engineer, he was 
driven by a strong religious impulse to 
change his purpose, and entered Man- 
chester New College, at that time in York, 
in order to prepare himself for the Christian 
ministry. From that time to the close of 
his long life he never lost his interest in the 
little Academy, of which he was to become 
the most distinguished professor, and 
whose traditions of sound scholarship and 
untrammelled thought commanded his 
fullest sympathy. After a short period as 
a teacher in Dr. Carpenter’s school at 
Bristol, he settled in the ministry in Dub- 
ln. Impelled by conscientious motives to 
resign, he found a home in Liverpool, 
where he spent twenty-five memorable 
years of fruitful labour. In 1857 the 
duties of his professorship called him to 
London. For many years he combined 
with his professional labours those of a 
minister in Little Portland-street Chapel. 
In 1885 he retired from the Principalship 
of the college ; but his intellectual activity 
remained for many years, and some of his 
most important works were given to the 
public during this advanced period of his 
life. 

It will thus be seen that he spent his 
years amidst, and largely in the service of, 
the little group of congregations into which 
he was born. This might seem a small 
field for the exercise of a great and original 
mind, and it is perhaps not surprising that 
some who knew nothing of the history and 
principles of these congregations should 
have supposed that he was throwing his 
powers away and “quitting the world’s 
spacious field for the narrow confines of a 
paltry sect. When he was candidate for a 
chair of Philosophy in University College, 
London, I remember sceing, with great 
indignation, that one of his opponents 
quoted against him the lines which Gold- 
smith wrote upon Burke :— 


“* Who, born for the universe, narrowed 
his mind, 
And to party gave up what was 
meant for mankind.’’ 


There was no man to whom these words 
were less applicable. He was one of the 
world-spirits, whose sympathies roamed far 
beyond the boundaries of any sect. His 
** soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.’’ 
Living habitually amidst the grandeurs of 
a spiritual and eternal scene, pledged to no 
dogmatic creed, and owning no party 
obligations, he gave his allegiance to truth 
alone; and hé' remained in connection 
with that body of religious men among 
whom he was born because they alone 
made no attempt to tie down his soaring 
spirit to their traditional ways, but en- 
couraged him to seek for himself the deep 
things of God, and to utter with no con- 
cealment or evasion all that thé Divine 
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voice might speak within his heart and 
conscience. 

A mind of this compass and detachment, 
however, could not always satisfy those 
whose energies were devoted to more imme- 
diate ends than he contemplated; and 
though, when occasion required, he defended 
Unitarian doctrine with unrivalled splen- 
dour, he exposed himself to misunderstand- 
ing, and excited some hostility, by the 
originality of his thought and the freedom 
and earnestness of the criticisms which he 
passed on Unitarian ways. He feared our 
congregations were in danger of drifting 
from their inherited principle of subordin- 
ating the intellect to the spirit, and 
allowing devotion to droop under the 
heats of controversy. It would not be 
faithful to his memory if, among many 
other subjects which must engage our 
attention during these centenary pro- 
ceedings, we did not dwell on those views 
of ecclesiastical polity in which he took 
the deepest interest during more than fifty 
years of his life} and if we truly honour 
his memory, we shall not indeed bind our- 
selves to accept all his conclusions—the 
last thing which he himself would have 
desired—but we shall consider one of his 
most settled and earnest convictions with 
a sincere desire to understand it, and weigh 
with care and respect the reasons by which 
it was supported. His views upon the basis 
of church fellowship were expressed with 
great completeness nearly half a century 
ago, in two letters addressed to the Rev.. 
S. F.. Macdonald, and entitled ‘‘ The. 
Unitarian Position’’ and ‘‘ Church-life ? 
or Sect-life ?’’ These letters gravely mis- 
understood at the time, still deserve serious 
study ; for Dr. Martineau never wavered 
in his adhesion to the convictions there 
explained and defended. 

In recent times we have repeatedly read 
or heard of *‘ Unitarian Churches.’’ To- 
wards the end of his life Dr. Martineau 
declared that he knew nothing here in 
England of any ‘‘ Unitarian Church,” 
and that, if there were such a thing, he 
could not belong to it. This did not mean 
that he had ceased to be a Unitarian, but 
that neither Unitarianism nor any other 
school of theology was the divinely ap- 
pointed basis for the Christian Church. 
The prevailing assumption that a church 
must rest upon defined forms of intellectual 
thought appeared to him to be a ruinous 
departure from the original Christian ideal, 
and to have established in all the sects 
conditions of membership which were not 
those of Christ, and indeed reversed the 
principles of religious association which 
Christ most emphatically laid down. So 
little was this position at one time under- 
stood that, although Dr: Martineau was 
one of the acutest theologians of his time, 
with an intellect of singular keenness and 
precision, he was supposed to be a vague 
and cloudy thinker, who attached no 
importance to definite theological concep- 
tions. It must surely be needless at the 
present day to dissipate this strange 
misunderstanding. No man insisted more 
strongly on the importance of clear con- 
victions, and no man laboured more earn- 
estly to attain them ; but he perceived that 
the most definite and unquestioned forms 
of thought are liable to be transfigured with 
the progress of mankind, whereas the great 
spiritual -characteristics of Christianity 
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remain unharmed while systems of theology | ‘ individualism,’ if I can find myself at 


rise and disappear. In the words of St. 
Paul, knowledge passes away, but faith, 
hope and love abide. 


The element of truth contained in the 
charge of vagueness is this, that if a Church 
does not lay down a sharply defined creed 
as the basis of its association, there must 
be a certain fringe of vagueness in the 
corporate expression of its thought; but 
this corporate vagueness is an essential 
condition of intellectual freedom, and 
therefore, instead of hindering, promotes 
definite, sincere, and progressive thought 
on the part of the individual. Minds 
left in this freedom, and, amid intellectual 
variations, swayed by the same great 
spiritual emotions, will, at any given time, 
have sufficient community of thought to 
render common worship possible, and it is 
only when one begins to impose his own 
particular thought upon another that dis- 
sensions arise, and ultimately separation 
becomes inevitable. Christians may differ 
widely from one another, regarding the 
metaphysics of Christ’s person, and yet may 
equally love him, and equally revere his 
spirit as the divine law of life ; and if the 
latter is alone essential for Christian 
fellowship, then the metaphysical questions 
ought to be fought out in the schools of 
theology, and not be inscribed as limiting 
conditions over the portals of the sanc- 
tuaries of religion: Men would, no doubt, 
still group themselves spontaneously along 
certain lines of thought ; but these would 
often cross and intermingle, and no man 
would feel that he was guilty of any insin- 
cerity in retaining his own definite beliefs, 
and at the same time joining with others, 
from whose opinions he dissented, in 
worship which he found spiritual and 
helpful: Till we reach the fulness of Christ 
there will be certain great types of religious 
experience, with corresponding intellectual 
expression ; but if these are not fenced off 
from one another by rigid barriers, they will 
tend to supply one another’s need, and at 
last, when we have attained to the perfect 
man, will fuse together into one harmonious 
body, and exhibit in their completeness the 
rich contents ofthat universal spirit which 
dwelt in Christ, and works in the hearts 
of his true disciples wherever they may 
be found; 


Another misunderstanding was that Dr. 


Martineau wished to build a Church, not 
on any positive faith, but on the mere 
absence of restraining limitations. To 
clear away this misunderstanding his own 
eloquent words may be quoted :— ‘‘ No 
one more heartily despises than J do the pro- 
posal to raise a church upon the mere basis 
of ‘ Free Inquiry.’ No one more deeply 
feels that the merging of self-will is the 
first act of all devout life and the indispen- 
sable condition of all Christian union. : 

There are, however, two ways of protesting 
against Individualism. You may do it 
by taking my hand and leading me back 
with you from the fretful foreground of 
human contention into the inner harmonies 
of Divine communion, where differences 
between soul and soul sincerely melt away, 
and there is no surrender of either to the 
other, but of both to God. Or, keeping 
to the dogmatic front of things, you may 
try to make me ashamed of my personal 
belief, offering me a retreat into your own 


home there ; but prepared, if I cannot, to 
complain of mine, and moralise on the 
perversity of mankind. The latter is the 
way of party self-assertion, by which the 
gentler individualities are simply crushed 
beneath the stronger, and no one is lifted 
into any higher sphere. The former seems 
to me the way of God’s own spirit, by 
which He draws us out of our notional 
conceits into a living fellowship. —I believe 
in no blending power but this. Religious 
union is not brought about, like a railway 
pacification, by competitive triumphs or 
negotiated compromise, but by the:spon- 
taneous relapse of divergent thoughts 
upon some point of all-absorbing piety.’’ 
In accordance with this view he gave the 
following definition of a church :—‘‘ Chris- 
tianity is a Divine dispensation for bring- 
ing men into conscious union with the 
Holiest of all, with the Father through the 
Son : a church is an institution embodying 
and applying the distinctively Christian 
requisites to this end—the dying away to 
sin and self, and the rising into strength, 
goodness, and love by filial surrender to 
the Perfect Will.’* 

He was led to a clear perception of the 
principles thus enunciated throvgh study- 
ing the history of our congregations in 
connection with the Lady Hewley case and 
the Dissenters’ Chapels Act. These con- 
gregations had passed gradually through a 
complete theological revolution without 
any loss of spiritual identity ; and not only 
so, but provision for the possibility of this 
change had been deliberately made by 
placing the churches on purely spiritual 
foundations, and by clearly recognising aj 
universal Christianity which found a home 
amid all the discordant sects. It is some- 
times hinted by those whose wish must be 
father to the thought that our forerunners 
only blundered into their free position, and 
had no conscious hold of the principle to 
which Dr. Martineau attached so much 
importance. But so far as this venerable 
chapel is concerned there is no room for 
doubt. In dedicating it as a place of public 
worship nearly a century and a half ago 
Dr. Taylor spoke with all plainness, and I 
venture to ask your attention to the 
following remarkable passage :—‘‘ We are 
Christians, and only Christians; a name 
which, in its original and true meaning, 
includes all that is virtuous and amiable, 
just and good, noble and _ Divine, 
excellent and heavenly : Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Independents, Bap- 
tists, Calvinists, Arminians, Arians, Trini- 
tarians, and others, are names of religious 
distinctions. But, however we may com- 
monly be ranked under any of these divi- 
sions, we reject them all. We disown all 
connection, except that of love and good- 
will, with any sect or party whatsoever. 

; And we consider all our fellow- 
protestants of every denomination in the 
same light; only as Christians, and cor- 
dially embrace them all in affection and 
charity as such. Whatever peculiar tenets 
they may hold, or in what respects soever 
they may differ from us, such tenets 
and such difference we consider not as 
affecting their Christian character and pro- 
fession in general. Notwithstanding such 
peculiarities, we allow they may be good 
Christians, and as good Christians as our- 
selves, ; 3 ¢ From the Church of Eng- 


land we do indeed dissent; but not as 
enemies, seeking her destruction, but as 
real friends, wishing her most perfect 
establishment and prosperity. : ; ; As 
we judge all other men to be fallible and 
liable to mistake, so we pass the very same 
judgment upon ourselves, 7 : : We 
advise and exhort every person to the free 
and sincere use of his own understanding 
and judgment, as the only way in which 
he can approve himself to God, and gain the 
acceptance of his religious endeavours, 
And in this way, though he may not agree 
with us in disputable points, we own and 
receive him as acceptable to God, and en- 
titled to our religious fellowship. : : : 
To unity ef knowledge and sentiments we 
cannot attain, under the unavoidable im- 
perfections of our nature; nor, for the 
same reason, can we possibly, by a free and 
universal consent, establish uniformity 
of worship among all Christians. But 
though we cannot unite in opinions or 
modes of worship, we may very amicably 
agree, and be sufficiently united in spirit, 
in love or charity, which is the very 
highest degree of perfection to which re- 
ligion can be raised here below. = =: = 
Love and friendly affections, candour and 
mutual forebearance are the strong cement 
which connects Christians into one happy 
body ; the balm which heals every wound ; 
the fragrant perfume, which, so far as itis 
diffused, renders society very pleasing and 
delightful; the genial dew of heaven, 
which cools immoderate heats, sweetly 
refreshes life, and promotes our spiritual 
growth, by dilating the heart to universal 


goodness and benevolence, by opening the 
understanding, and giving freedom of mind 


to admit the truth wherever we find it. 

: = +s This edifice is founded upon 
no party principles or tenets, but is built 
on purpose, and with this very design, to 
keep ourselves clear from them all; to 
discharge ourselves from all the prejudices 
and fetters in which any of them may be 
held ; that so we may exercise the public 
duties of religion upon the most catholic 
and charitable foundation, according to 
the rules and spirit of genuine Christianity, 
as taught and established by our Lord and 
his inspired Apostles. : : : This is 
our present sense and spirit, and I hope it 
will always be so.’” 


Dr. Martineau himself could not be more 
explicit ; and it may be that in his early 
years, as he worshipped within these walls, 
though he could not yet understand all that 
was involved, this spirit of devout freedom 
and large communion hovered around him, 
and sought and found a congenial home in 
that young heart which was afterwards to 
beat with such high enthusiasm for the~ 
eternal sanctities of Christian life and 
fellowship. ; 


That this traditional policy of our con- 
gregations represented the true basis of 
religious communion was a conviction 
which his own experience confirmed. Not 
only in philosophy, but in theology, he 
wandered far away from the opinions of his 
childhood and youth; and the change was 
not limited to subordinate details of doc- 
trine, but affected the very foundations of 
belief. And yet through all changes he 
remained the same spiritual man, and the 
deep and hidden forces of the Divine life 
within him only found fuller and finer ex- 
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pression as his intellect expanded and new 
stores of knowledge were acquired. He 

became aware also that even amid identical 
doctrines the stress was laid now on one 
and now on another, so that none could be 
singled out.as permanently and truly repre- 
senting the essential characteristics of 
religious thought. And, further, in the 
wide range of his reading he found that his 
religious sympathies were by no means 
confined within the limits of his doctrinal 
belief, but that sometimes amid intellectual 
agreement there was spiritual repulsion, and 
amid the widest diversity of creed there was 
spiritual attraction. Thus he became the 
earnest advocate of doctrinal openness in 
all ecclesiastical arrangements. The 
thought of the individual could not be too 
definite or his declaration of it too frank and 
fearless, and at any given time a certain 
undefined amount of theological agreement 
was necessary to render possible sincere 
worship in common ; but nevertheless men 
were divided from one another by change- 
able opinions, and could be fused together 
into a religious body only through the sacred 
power of a Divine life, filling all alike with 
the same holy affections, and committing 
all to the same path of consecrated duty. 
It was, he felt, these great ideas, these 
heavenward aspirations, which lifted men 
above the narrowing influence of party, 
and constituted the only power which 
could restore the unity of Christendom. 
The Christian church has been shattered 
into fragments by the attempts of fallible 
men to secure dogmatic unity ; if it is ever 
to be re-united it must pass below the super- 
ficial controversies of opinion, and reach 
the deep heart of love, the hidden life of the 
Son of God within the soul. How many at 
the present day are hungering and thirsting 
for that blessed life, and longing to escape 
from the strife of tongues and the uncer- 
tainty of dogma into the serenity of wor- 
sh‘p and the peace of a boundless trust and 
hope. Are we prepared to point the way 
to the unity of the Spirit, and, refusing all 
sectarian methods, to summon men to 
an all-embracing Christianity, where 
the sons of God worship in spirit and in 
truth 2 } 

It was thus that Dr. Martineau sought to 
lead men towards the unity of the faith and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God. To 
be Christ-like, doing the will of God, listen- 
ing in reverent and obedient love to the 
Divine voice within—this is the essential 
thing. We dare not say that even our 
greatest have reached the goal of Christian 
aspiration, the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ ; but this one thing we 
may say of our departed friend and teacher, 
that he sought, not indeed through modern 
self-realisation to become a perfect man, 
but through Christian self-forgetfulness to do 

‘aperfect work. Itis only through this way 
of the cross that perfection is attained. 
We are here not for our own sakes, in order 
to become this or that, but to do the will of 
God, and to finish the work which He 
assigns to each. It was in this spirit that 
Dr. Martineau fulfilled his course; and 
the example of devout faithfulness and of 
the strenuous use, for high and unselfish 
ends, of splendid and varied powers, is the 
holiest benediction which he has left us. 
May that Holy Spirit which abode in him 
abide in us also, and keep us faithful and 
pure to theend! 
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helpful lessons. 
Calling of the Disciples, with lessons on the 
‘occupations of the people, and the story of 
the Good Samaritan, lead on to Gethse- 
mane, and the death of Jesus, ending on 
the note of grateful love and discipleship. 


says in his introduction, 
dentally alluded to, the desire being to 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND HOME. 


Two new publications of the Sunday 


School Association’s are to be warmly 
commended to our teachers in school and 
home. 


The cost of each is Ls. 
Scenes and Stories from the Life of Jesus. 


Twelve lessons on separate cards, illus- 
trated by twelve pictures of scenes in 
Palestine,—arranged by the Rev. T. P. 
Spedding. An additional card furnishes 
some introductory notes, and the whole 
twenty-five are enclosed in a durable en- 
velope. 
the pictures, though, from some defect in 


The size is 64 in. by 5} in., and 


the plates or other cause; not very clearly 
printed, are ‘attractive in subject, and 
quite sufficient for class purposes. There 
are pictures of Nazareth and Bethany and 
the Via Dolorosa at Jerusalem, views of 
the Sea of Galilee, the River Jordan, the 
desolate Jericho road, and the Garden of 
Gethsemane, and pictures representing 
bread-making, drawers of water, and the 
shepherd. The companion cards are not 
to be used for reading in class, but as 
illustrations for the teacher preparing 
the lessons. The references are chiefly 
to three well-known and easily available 
books, issued by the Association (each of 
these also costs a shilling), Mr. Gannett’s 
** Childhood of Jesus,’’ Mr. Carpenter’s 
** Life in Palestine when Jesus Lived,’’ 
and Miss Gillies’ ‘* Lessons in Religion.’’ 
Extra copies of the pictures may be had 
at the rate of 3d. a dozen. Mr. Spedding’s 
notes will be found admirable in design, 
furnishing material for a series of really 
Boyhood, Baptism, the 


‘‘The Master’s teachings,’’ Mr. Spedding 
*“ are only inci- 


give the scholars an idea of the land in 


which he lived, the people among whom 
he moved, some of the occupations in which 


they were engaged, and to suggest how 
different were his surroundings and the 
conditions of his life from our own. If 
we could realise this difference more clearly 


we should be better able to understand, 


and to sympathise with, his teachings.’’ 

The other publication is a Portable 
Blackboard. In appearance it is like a 
good-sized folding chessboard, the size when 
open being rather more than 16 in. by 
12 in. Inside, the board is lined with 
smooth black paper, specially prepared 
for use with chalks and a dry duster, and 
two stiffened leaves*are also bound into 
the board, so that it forms a book with 
six available pages, or when open three 
surfaces of the above-noted size. For 
vse in small classes or with the children 
at home, where a large blackboard is not 
available, it will be found of great prac- 
tical use. And there is this special advan- 
tage that a teacher can prepare, if he likes, 
a series of illustrative drawings at home 
and then shut up the book and carry it 
with him to school. Better still, of course, 
for those who have the ready gift, is to 
let the children see the drawings grow. 
Those who have been present at the Rev. 
Thomas Robinson’s lecture know how 
much that means. (London: Sunday 
School Association, Essex Hall: 


Macfarland. — The 
volume are characterised by much fine 
fecling and insight, hy much, indeed, of 
the spirit which they szek to interpret and 
inculcate. 
Congregational minister, evidently belongs 
to the mystics of the world, without whom, 


no motive,”’ 


SHORT NOTICES. 
The Spirit Christlike. By Charles 8; 
meditations in this 


Tae author, who isan American 


, ‘the actors would have 
and doubtless many readers 
will find in his pages the kind of inspira- 
tion and helpful teaching they want. He 
pleads in “the almost forgotten name of 
prayer’’ and in the name of other things 
which nourish a true strong life within the 
soul. He believes that the answer of 
religion —the answer of faith and hope and 
love—is the only final answer to life’s 
deepest questions. It is seldom that he 
enters the sphere of controvers'al theology, 
and tie main articie of his creed seems to 
be expressed in a saying which is several 
times repeated throughout the volume ;—- 
“Tn Christ, God became partaker of the 
life of men, that men might be partakers 
in the life of God.’ (Boston: The Pi!- 
grim Press. London: James Clarke & 
Co.) 

The Training of the Twiy (Religious Educa: 
tion of Children), by the Rev. C. L. Draw- 
bridge, M.A., of Hampstead, is a book of 
sixty-four brief and pointed chapters (not 
quite 200 pages) which will be found helpful 
and stimulating by the parents and teachers 
to whom it is addressed. The main thoughts 
to be impressed are rendered prominent by 
large type, and brief but pointed anecdote 
is effectively used. ‘‘ Telling is not Teach- 
ing’ is the subject of one chapter, and th 
next is ‘‘ Co-operation.’® Then comes a 
chapter on Restlessness, which is ‘‘ energy 
run to waste,’’ and the conclusion is ‘‘ us2- 
ful employment, rather than unjust punish- 
ment, is the scientific remedy for misapplied 
activivy.’’ In a later chapter on ‘‘ How to 
ensure a spirit of order ’’ these are the points 
emphasised: ‘‘ Appeal to the best wotives 
of your pupils. Love the children, and thus 
win their affection. Deserve respect, and 
thus secure it. Hxpest to be obeyed. Sata 
good example. 3B» cheerful and good 
humoured.”? Enh point as it arises is 
enlarged upon in the course of the chapter. 
The opening of the next chapter, on ‘‘ How 
to Quell Disorder,’’ is Nip ut in the bud, and 
the conclusion, ‘* Skill in the art of govern- 
ment, not hostility to the governed, is what 
is required.’’? These brief notes are sufficient 
to show that the book is well worth attention. 
(Longmans, 33. net.) 

We have a'so received the following 
pablications :— 

A second and revised edition of Dante’s 
Ten Heavens: A Study of the Paradiso, 


as he truly says 


by Edmund G. Gardner, M.A. (Constable, 
5s. net.) 
Principles of Physiological Psycholozy, 


by W. Wundt. Translated by KE. B: 
Titchener. Vol. I. (Sonnenschen.) 

The Fight with France for North America, 
by A. G. Bradley, author of ‘‘ Hele in the 
Twentieth Century,’’ ‘‘ Wolfe,’” &¢., with 
maps and a number of i old 
portraits and other illustrations. (Con- 
stable, 3s. 6d. net.) 

Cities of India, by G. W. Forrest, C.L.E., 
ex-Director of Records, Government of 
India, with illustrations. A popular edi- 
tion. (Constable, 5a: net.) 
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—- 
THE REV: PETER DEAN, 


«“ Here was no sudden interruption of 
a brief career, but the quiet rounding of 
a finished life. He was a veteran whose 
arms had been dented in many a stern 
campaign, and now, having worn himself 
out in the Great Commander’ s service, 
he had received the reward of rest, the 
gift of sleep, followed, as they believed, 
by the awakening summons to a higher 
world. For him life wag real and life 
was earnest. He would probably have 
been living to-day had he thought more 
of himself and less of duty and of God. 
To the call of humanity he gave away 
the last ounce of his strength. Many 
causes claimed him, and what to him 
were the commandments of God were 
exceedingly broad, and the functions of 
a minister of God had a social as well 
as a personal application. He offered 
himself as testimony of everything that 
was progressive in politics. He laboured 
for the uplifting of the masses of men.’ 

So said the Rev. J. M: Lloyd Thomas 
at the funeral service of the Rev. Peter 
Dean, whose death at Loughborough, on 
Monday, April 17, we recorded last week. 

Peter Dean was a native of Blackburn, 
where he was born Dec. 30, 1840. He 
was therefore only sixty- four at the time 
of his death. As a young man he was a 
working journalist, connected first with 
the Blackburn Times, and afterwards with 
the Bury Times, but strong sympathies 
and reforming zeal led him to throw him- 
self into active temperance work, and for 
some years he was engaged as agent of 
the East Cornwall Temperance Associa- 
tion, and later of the North of England 
Temperance League. He had to face a 
period of religious doubt, but found his 
deliverance through the teaching and in- 
spiration of Theodore Parker, whose 
biographer in gratitude he afterwards 
became. At the age of thirty he gave 
himself to the Unitarian ministry, sery- 
ing for short periods at Battle and 
at Clerkenwell successively, but then in 
February; 1876, removed to Walsall, 
where the chief work of his life was 
done: It was in 1877 that his popular 
book on ‘The Life and Teachings of 
Theodore Parker ”* was published. It 
was dedicated to Frances Power Cobbe, 
whose friendship he very highly prized. 

Mr. Dean’s ministry at Walsall lasted a 
full quarter of a century, and he left h's 
mark in the life of the town. Always an 
ardent temperance advocate and life-long 
abstainer, he was an earnest politician, 
and a man of the strongest democratic 
sympathies: He took the deepest interest 
in popular education, and served for some 
years in the Walsall School Board. He 
was a trustee of the Municipal Charities, 
and was on the executive of the Walsall 
Hospital, the scene of Sister Dora’s de- 
voted labours: He was one of the Non- 
conformist chaplains of the cemetery, and 
in other ways took his full share in the 
public life of the town. He was well- 
known as a lecturer, and being much 
devoted to photography, gave many 
popular lantern lectures: At Walsall he 
set up a printing press; at which he 
worked with his own hands, and so did 
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much of the necessary printing for his 
congregation. 

In the autumn of 1901 Mr. Dean re- 
moved to Loughborough, and his depar- 
ture from Walsall was marked by a town’s 
presentation, in which members of various 
denominations and many public Lodies, 
including the Chairman of the School 
Board (the vicar of St. Paul’s) took part. 
When he went to Loughborough his 
strength was already failing, and early 
last year he retired from active service. 
After a strenuous life devoted to highends 
he has earned his rest,and is remembered 
with honour ard affection by’ many 
friends. 

The funeral service at the Victoria- 
street Church, Loughborough, conducted 
by the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, of 
Nottingham, on Thursday, April 20, was 
followed by cremation at Leicester. At 
the service Mr. Dean’s old congregation 
at Walsall was represented by two 
members. Among the hymns sung was, 
“When the toil of day is done,” and at 
the close the organist played Mendelssohn’s 
‘¢ Funeral March,’ 

—_—¢66—____= 
MISS JANE CATHERINE FALLOWS. 

By the death of Miss Jane C: Fallows, 
which took place on Good Friday, the 
church at Middlesbrough has lost one of 
its_oldest and most loyal supporters. The 
deceased, who had attained her seventy- 
first birthday, was the second daughter 
of the late Mr. W. Fallows, the “ Father 
of Middlesbrough.” In the days when the 
Unitarian congregation met in the “ Upper 
Room’’ in West-street—the first; place 
of worship in the town—Miss Jane 
received baptism at the hands of the 
revered William Turner, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, so that her whole life has been 
spent in the atmosphere of Unitarian 
thought and worship. Never physically 
strong, she was unable to take that 
active part in church and school work 
which her two surviving sisters have 
always borne. But in other ways she 
was equally zealous and devoted, and 
industriously pled her needle for all 
bazaar purposes.. Of a lovable, gentle, 
and peaceable nature she lived a quiet, 
unostentatious life, and leaves behind 
her many fragrant memories. Her devo- 
tion to the Church of her faith cannot 
be more eloquently shown than in the 
simple statement that, though she never 
heard a single word through her deaf- 
ness, yet she was never missed from her 
place—twice every Sunday — except 
through illness. »For over a year past 
she had been im failing health, and the 
end came very peacefully and without 
shock to her devoted and _ sorrowing 
sisters: Her remains were reverently 
laid in the family burial place on Easter 
Monday in the presence of a large 
number of friends, who thus paid their 
last tribute of respect to one whom to 
know was to love; 


To commune with God, there is need of 
no subtle thought, no foreign tongue, no 
newest philosophy: ‘‘ the pure in heart 
shall see’* Him, and Fox and Bunyan 
can more truly make him known, than 
** Masters of Sentences 74 
Doctors.’ —Martineau; 
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I PROMISED you some more stories about 
the home life of James Martineau, 


and I have more memories than I 
can write of the happy home that we had. 
On holidays we often had excursions in 
the neighbourhood of Liverpool, ‘* across 
the water,’’ as we called it when we crossed 
the broad Mersey in a steamer to New 
Brighton for a run among the sandhills 
and by the sea, or to Birkenhead and up 
Bidstone Hill to look across to the Welsh 
mountains beyond the Dee; or further 
sometimes to Hoylake; or a long walk to 
Speke Hall; or nearer, to the pretty 
‘* Dingle,’’ so full of wild hyacinths and 
wood anemones and violets in the spring: 
Very often Father was too busy to go with 
us, but when he did come he was amongst 
the happiest of the party ; and when he 
did not, we had to tell him all about our 
day as the hungry party sat at tea on our 
return. 

Then on summer evenings there was 
gardening till it grew quite late, and one 
child after another was sent in from the 
garden to bed: We especially enjoyed 
watering the garden; then, with his coat 
off, Father would carry animmense water- 
ing pot, much too heavy for us, which we 
called ‘‘ the pump.’ How lovely it was 
in that nice garden, and how the thrushes 
and blackbirds sang till dark in the big 
alder tree and the little wood behind it ! 

Father and one of our uncles had devised 
a little windmill, which was placed on the 
roof of the house, and the wind used to 
pump up the water into the cistern in the 
But when there was no wind to 
turn the mill, and the cistern was nearly 
empty, Father would take off his coat, and 
climb out of the attic window, and sit on 


the parapet with one leg outside, doing © 


the work of the wind, and pumping up the 
water till the cistern was filled: It always 
made us creep to look up from below, and 
see him on the very edge against the sky, 
his shirt sleeves and his curly hair flutter- 
ing as he moved; but he only laughed 
merrily when we were frightened, and said 
he was quite safe, 

Some of the children, and some little 
cousins who lived in Liverpool and who 
used to come and spend their holiday 
afternoons with us, possessed a lot of nice 
ships. Living in a large seaport town, we 
were very fond of ships, and used to go and 
see the docks, and one of my brothers 
knew all about the different riggings of the 
ships and the different make of them: 
So his ships were all very correctly rigged, 
and we were all very proud of our fleet. 
Every spring a ‘‘ Grand Review of the 
Fleet ’? was announced to the household 
by handbills, all the Admirals to be present; 
The review took place on the lake in the 
Prince’s Park, to which all the ships were 
taken in procession: The Thunderbolt 
man-of-war, which had been made by my 
brother, with help from all the family, was 
too large and heavy to carry, and was 
wheeled on a little truck. Father got the 
boat out, and rowed us out in it to see that 


all the fleet sailed safely. One day one of 


the ships vanished during the review: She 


was the Victoria (for we were all v. ry 


at 


loyal): Father rowed us round and 
the lake, and we peeped into every 
and bush, but she could not be e 


“ ‘J 
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how hard the stones were ! 
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at last we spied the wee top of a mast 
with a little dripping flag; and, stretching 
out, father drew up the poor Victoria 
by her mast, dripping but unhurt, 

Tn the evenings father would come home 
to tea, very tired after a long day’s work— 
lessons to his own children before an early 
breakfast, then teaching in schools, some- 
times lecturing, and writing sermons or 
lectures in his study. For some time, 
when we grew older, we had three or four 
girl friends living with us to share our 
lessons ; and round the long tea-table we 
were a merry party of nine or ten— 
Mother pouring out the tea for all, behind 
the brown tea urn, and the plates of bread 
and butter and ‘‘ bun-loaf’’ emptying 
very iast; for we too had busy days and 
worked hard. Only Father ate very little, 
but took several cups of tea, and whilst he 
sipped his tea he used to read aloud to us. 
He read us nearly all Walter Scott’s novels 


- and most of Dickens’s stories, and many of 


Lover’s legends, and some of Words- 
worth’s and Southey’s poetry, and Cole- 
ridge’s ** Ancient Mariner,’” and several 
other books. When we had finished our 
tea we got our work or drawing, and he 
still read on. You can hardly think how 
delightiul those evenings were! When he 
hesitated whether he would read another 
chapter we all clamoured for more; and 
I am afraid he often sat up all the later 
into the night over his work because cf 
that extra chapter; but then he enjoyed it 
as much as we did. 

At Christmas time we always had a 


-Christmas-tree lighted up with little candles 


and decorated, and presents for everyone 
were hung on the tree. 
share it with us, and our Uncle and Aunt. 
Father used to take the dinner-bell and 
ring a little peal, for eachin turn, in order 
of age, to cut some present from the tree. 
With his own presents he used to write little 
poems or inscriptions, always pretty and 
ingenious. For one of his girls to whom he 
gave the splendid present of a watch, he 
wrote: ‘‘ For , 1f she will forgive so 
poor a compliment ; 


For one who never loses time 
Ne’er wants the means to keep it.’’ 

In the summer holidays we always went 
into the country for a glorious six weeks, 
very often to the Lakes. One very hot 
day, in Borrowdale, as we sat at dinner and 
Father looked out over the lake to Skiddaw, 
and thought of the cool breezes on the top, 
he rashly said, ‘‘ I should not be afraid 
to spend the night up there.’* We at once 


took up the idea, and obliged him to carry 


it out; and by sunset we were all of us 
climbing the mountain-side, not to come 
down ti!l morning! How beautiful it was 
under the great calm dome of stars, but 
We were too 
excited to sleep more than a few winks, 
and one after another was seen sitting up, 
against the sky: It seemed soon to begin 
to get light, and though we had been 
almost cold in the night, when the sun rose 
gloriously above the mists that filled the 
valleys it at once grew hot again: We 
went home tired and very hungry, but 
triumphant, and had a sleep in the hot 
morning hours. 

On Sunday evenings, after Father came 
home from his evening service and we had 


s =< subuers we Boe an to oe a 


Our cousins came to | 


He used generally to choose what we should 
sing, and his greatest favourites were Mr. 
Ogden’s beautifultunes. Father had never 
learnt to sing, but he was intensely fond of 
music, and had a beautiful tuneful voice 
which we loved to hear when he joined 
with all his heart in the hymns. I think 
one of his favourite hymns was— 


Lord, we sit and cry to thee, 
Like the blind beside the way, 


to which Mr. Ogden wrote 2 most 
beautiful tunc. But he had many 
favourites. And as we dropped off one 


by one to go to bed, there was something 
infinitely tender and | ‘consecrating in his 
kiss and good-night. 

GERTRUDE MarrTinBAv. 


DR. MARTINEAU TO DR. JHSSOPP. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER. 

Tue following letter appeared in the 
Eastern Daily Press on April 26, pub- 
lished at Norwich: Dr. Jessopp was for 
twenty years headmaster of the Norwich 
Grammar-school, from 1859 to 1879, when 
he became Rector of Scarning :— 


To the Editor. 


Srr,—-I am glad to find that among 
your readers there are still to be found 
many earnest and thoughtful men and 
women who hold the name of James 
Martineau in honour, and who desire 
gracefully to celebrate his memory. 

I am sure that to such persons the 
reading of the enclosed letter will be a 
source of profound pleasure. 

Almost from my boyhood Mr. Mar- 
tineau’s writings exercised upon my 
young mind a strong fascination, and 
doubtless they, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, contributed to the building up 
of my character and intellect. When in 
the year 1888 the Clarendon Press pub- 
lished Martineau’s great work, “A Study 
of Religion: Its Sources and Contents ato 
the author being then in his eighty-fourth 
year—I could not but rejoice at such a 
recognition of a great thinker and great 
teacher; and J wrote to Dr. Martineau 
to express my delight, and to offer him 
my sympathy and homage, at the same 
time telling him that I was deep in the 
study of his lately published volumes. 

The letter sent me in reply speaks for 
itself. The sermon alluded to by the 
writer was one which I had recently 


preached in the University pulpit at’ 


Cambridge: 
Augustus JESSOPP, 
Rector of Scarning, 
Honorary Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford, and of St; 
John’s College, Cambridge: 
April 24; 


(To the Rev. Aug. Jessopp, Rector of 
Scarning, D.D.,some time Head Master 
of Norwich School, &c.) 

The Polchar, Rothiemurchus, 
Aviemore, N.B., July 16, 1888. 
My Dear Sir,—There must, I fear, be 

something terribly amiss with me, that I 

seem just now to incur the “woe’* which 

befalls “« when all men speak well” of us. 

On my entire unconsciousness of any 

change in my too familiar shortcomings, 

the many generous marks of recognition 


received have come upon me with a sur- 
prise not untinged with awe. ‘There can 
be no sin, however, in being grateful for 
them in their spontaneous succession, and 
not one of them has more deep!y affected 
me than your letter of the 10th inst., with 
its noble commentary, the Cambridge 
sermon. It speaks to me almost as a 
word of benediction from a far-off home, 

coming as it does from one not less 

familiar than myself with the old school- 
room in the Norwich Close, where I con- 
sorted in the playground or competed in 
the class, with Brooke and Stodhart, 
Borrow, Rigby, and Dalrymple, and 
learned to respect the scholarship of our 
master, Edward Valpy, and laugh at the 
vanity of our usher, Banfather. 

As so’e survivor of that group, I cannot 
but see its very sins dressed in a tender 
and soften'ng light. 

Iam greatly impressed by the firmness 
of hand and clearness of eye with which 
the distinction between the transient and 
permanent aspects of human knowledgeis 
drawn in the University Sermon, and de- 
lighted with its vindicxtion of the intel- 
lectual rights of Theology. In claiming, 
however, on behalf of Theology a place 
among the Sciences, I always feel em- 
barrassed by the established nglish 
meaning of the word Science—the process 
of intelligent dealing with phenomena—as 
compared with [the] wider German 
Wissenschaji—knowledge on any terms, 
with or without process, of any object, 
phenomenon, or entity. Inthe narrower 
sense, Theology—the intellectual appre- 
hension of God, the wtimate ground of 
phenomena, is not a science, but the pre- 
supposition of all science, as the postulate 
of Space is of all Geometry. In the wider 
sense, Theology is a Wissenschaft ; both 
terms of the relation between phenomenon 
and ground consisting as joint factors in 
the knowledge. But, as the constant 
factor is intuitively provided in the very 
constitution of the intelligence, it is a 
datum, and not a process; and cannot 
in itself, as an object known, supply the 
material and movement of, a soparee 
science. i 

It is in the variable factor that all 
the growth must le, always charging 
the Infinite Cause with new or changed 
contents. Science of God, in this sense, 
becomes identical with the science of the 
Kosmos. 

Similarly, Morals, as the doctrine, net 
of character that 7s, but of character 
that ought to be, would seem to lie 
beyond the category of Science in the 
English sense, and till we can make the 
word mean simply the methodised treat- 
ment of objects conformable with the 
Laws of Thought, I incline not to ask 
for the recognition of Theology and Morals 
ason the list of the Sciences, as commonly 
understood, but to assign them to a 
separate plane, under one of the now 


despised names—Metaphysics or Phi- 
losophy, 
I did not mean to allow a mere ques- 


tion of phraseology to run away with me 
in this fashion. And I must apologise 
for its irrelevance. 

Thanking you most heartily for your 
genial and strengthening words,—I am, 
my dear sir, yours most sincerely, 


JAMES Martineau. 
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THE NORWICH MEMORIAL. 


THe Martineau Centenary Celebrations 
at Norwich, the city of his birth, have 
now been held, and the congregation 
of the Octagon Chapel, where as a child 
he first learnt to know the sacredness 
of public worship, has received a fresh 
consecration from the memory of those 
days ard the services of thanksgiving 
and commemoration and aspiration, which 
have been held. To young and old alike 
it will be a great memory, that in that 
venerable Louse of prayer, consecrated 
from the first to the purest spirit of 
Christian worship and a broad and loving 
spirit of inclusiveness, where the child 
came with his parents, where the young 
man brought his youthful ardour, to 
kindle others also to works of practica] 
beneficence, where the man in his prime, 
with the splendour of his genius, and 


the fervour of his high prophe- 
tic gifts, came to speak his word 
and join his prayers with those of 


friends old and new, at the Centenary of 
the chapel, where the affectionate memories 
of the old man never wearied of returning 
—that there the centenary of the birth of 
James Maitineau was fitly commemorated, 
and they of the new generation took their 

_ part with earnest and reverent endeavour 
to make the occasion worthy of its high 
purpose, and of the spirit of the Teacher 
they were intent to honour. The words of 
faith and grateful and reverent com- 
memoration, spoken at this. Easter time, 
will remain among the possessions of the 
congregation, as they are in the hearts of 
many other friends, and the life of the 
congregation cannot fail to be the stronger 
and the more devoted to high ends, for 
these days of fellowship in noble thought 
and profound emotion. 

And yet we must remember that the 
matter is not ended here. The Octagon 
congregation is engaged in a work of very 
serious practical import, and it has been 
rightly judged that this Centenary celebra- 
tion ought not to be kept apart, but ought 
to bear fruit in what is of the most 
vital concern, and can best testify to the 


living power of religion in the hearts of 
those who would honour the memory of 
a beloved Teacher, 

More than eighty years ago JAMES 
Martineau came home to Norwich, after 
the first term or the first session of his 
student life at York, and in the zeal of 
his new purpose to be utte:ly devoted to 
the work of the ministry, took part with 
others, of kindred spirit, in the establish- 
ment of a Sunday-school in connection 
with the Octagon Chapel. This is nowan 
oft-told tale, and the great traditions of 
the school are known and honoured, and 
with them the memory of other faithful 
workers and the names of Dowson, 
Mottram, BotincBroke, Mapcr, WADE, 
FREEMAN, STEVENS, and many another. 
The boys’ and the girls’ school both have 
done for generations admirable work, and 
they are to-day alive with a strenuous and 
eager purpose, and the life of the congre- 
gation is largely wrapt up in the schools, 
and in the other helpful work associated 
with them, into which a great band of 
young people, who hold the promise of the 
future, full of zeal and hope, are being 
drawn: But now these schools, and this 
social work of brotherly helpfulness, the 
mark of a living church, require a fitting 
home, and unless it is secured, the 
promise of the future may be sadly dis- 
appointed. What more natural than that 


into this grateful commemoration ot a great 


life should be brought this thought, instinct 
with his /faith, very near to the deepest 
sympathies of his heart, of the Mar- 
TINEAU Memorial Hall and Schools ? 

During the celebrations of the past 
days the minister and members of the 
Octagon Chapel exercised a commendable 
reticence as to their aims and Lopes; but 
other friends were not silent. The Mayor 
of Norwich, at the luncheon, expressed 
his great satisfaction at hearing that there 
was to be so valuable a permanent 
memorial of the centenary raised in the 
city, and Mr. BLAxr OpegeErs, as chair- 
man of the public meeting on Good 
Friday, made a clear statement of the 
position, and of the urgent need, with 
the confident hope that friends would 
not let this opportunity pass of com- 
pleting a worthy.memorial and sccuring 
the future of agreat work. In the same 
sense Mr. Tarrant spoke, as president of 
the Sunday School Association, with a 
special word of sympathy for the needs 
of the children, and the opportunities for 
unselfish work open to the young people, 
and Mr. Bowir, as_ secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
offering the sympathy and good wishes 
of hiscommittee, and Mr. Acatr, speaking 
on behalf of the Provincial Assembly of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, All alike 
wished well to the undertaking, and 
looked with hope for the gifts of generous 
friends, 


Se 
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We shall hear, perhaps, next week more 
definitely from the officers of the Norwich 
committee how matters stand, but we 
know that at least £3,000 is still required — 
to secure the worthy completion of the 
scheme for this memorial: It would be 
a very happy issue of this commemora- 
tion if during the next few days our 
friends at Norwich could receive the 
promise of at least two gifts of £500 each, 
or of one generous £1,000 and ten promises 
of £100 each, Then the way would open 
with great joy, and the remaining £1,000 
wou'd surely be secured by the humbler 
giltsof many other friends. The members 
of the Octagon congregation are giving 
and working to the utmost of their 
strength, the young people are kindled 
with a very genuine enthusiasm ; but it is 
impossible for them to do this thing alone. 
Yet for the sake not only of the one con- 
gregation, but the whole future of our 
Liberal Faith in an important province, and 
for the sake of that great memory which 
we are all eager to honour, it ought to be 
done, and to be done now. 

Promises of gifts should be sent to 
Mr:. F. A. Morrram, 21, Bracondale, 
Norwich; or to Mr. W. N. Lanett, 
69, Grove-road, Lakenham, Norwich. 


On Easter Sunday a memorial to Dr 
Martineau was dedicated in the Black-: 
water-street Church at Rochdale. Itis of 
pure white marble, with an excellent 
likeness of Martineau, and bears the 
following inscription :—‘‘ To James Mar- 
tineau, D.D., ‘the greatest thinker of 
“his time,’ and the foremost representa- 
‘tive of Unitarian thought. He was a 
‘‘teacher of ideal truth, and during his 
‘long and saintly life of 94 years ren- 
«dered inestimable services to the study 
“of religion and philosophy. Hewas the 
“ preacher at the opening of this build- 
‘ing, June 11,1857. He died January 11, 
“©1900, and upon the centenaty of his 
‘birth, April 21, 1905, this memorial was 
‘set up by Richard Heane.’* Then 
follow the well-known lines of Words- 
worth on Milton, ‘“‘Thy soul was likea star 
and dwelt apart,’’ to the end of the son- 
net. The preacher on Sunday morning was 
Principal Gordon, who paid an eloquent 
tribute to Martineau as a_ thinker 
and as a Unitarian, as one “who drew 
out of Unitarian Christianity what was 
there, and showed it to us and made us 
feel it as a consistent. whole in which, free- 
dom and faith had perfect harmony.” 
and he concluded: — ‘‘Meantime this 
“character leaves upon usa strong impres- 
“sion of his greatness, Great was he 


“in work; great was he likewise in faith. 


“And his work is not ended; his faith has 
“not yet said its latest word. With feebler 
“powers and yet, it may be, with larger 
“opportunities, we may take this great 
“example as the moving foree of our 
“further endeavour and we may say on 
“this day of commemoration as those 
“said as they turned back from Emmaus, 
“he has vanished from our sight, but 
“were not our hearts burning within us 
“as he went with us on the way, and 
“ opened to us the eternal truth of God?” 
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THE MARTINEAU CENTENARY. 


THE NORWICH CELEBRATION. 


Tue Centenary of the birth of James 
Martineau at Norwich, on April 21, 1805, 
was celebrated in that city by a series 
of services and meetings, which have left 
the happiest memories, as having worthily 
marked the significance of the occasion. 
The city itself, in the person of its 
Mayor and Sheriff, <nd other members 


. of the Corporation, took part in the com- 


memoration, and while the attendance 
of visitors from a distance was not very 
large, it was representative of the chief 


- Interests of Dr. Martineau’s life, and the 


Octagon congregation had the happiness 
of welcoming his three surviving children 
and other members of the family. 
Among those present were Miss Ger- 
trude Martineau, Miss Edith Martineau, 
Mr. and Mrs. Basil Martineau, Mrs. Rus- 
sell Martineau, Mr. and Mrs. David 
Martineau, Miss M. C. Martineau, the 
Rev. P. M. Higginson and Miss Higginson. 
Manchester College was represented by the 
Principal, Dr. Drummond, and the Revs. 
C. B. Upton and J. Estlin Carpenter ; 
the Provincial Assembly of London and 
the South-Eastern Counties by its Presi- 
dent, Mr. Wallace Bruce; the Provincial 
Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire by 
the Rev. Dendy Agate; the Sunday School 
Association by its President, the Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant; the British ard Foreign 
Unitarian Association by several members 
of the Committee, including Mr. W. 


Blake Odgers, K.C., Mr. C. F. Pearson 


and the Secretary, the Rev. W. Copeland’ 


Bowie; the Litt’e Portland-street Con- 


gregation by a former minister, Dr. 
Martineau’s successor, the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, and Mrs. Wicksteed; and 


- Hope-street Church, Liverpool, by Mr. 


and Mrs. Lawrence Hall. Among other 


‘visitors were Mrs. H. Rutt, Mrs. Blake 


Odgers, Mrs. Charles Taylor and Miss 
Taylor, Miss C. Scott, Miss A. L. Browne, 
Miss Wo:sley, Miss Case, Mrs. Lloyd and 
Mr. Lee Lloyd, Mr: I. 8S. Lister; Mr. 
Charles Fenton, the Revs. H. W. Perris, 
Frederick Allen, L; Tavener, John Birks, 
and Mr. and Mrs. V. D. Davis. 

Gocd Friday was the actual anniversary 
of the birthday, but as a welcome pre- 
lude to the commemoration, the Rev. 
Alfred Hall, the present minister of the 
Octagon Chapel, gave on the Thursday 
evening a lantern lecture in the od 
chapel on ‘‘ The Martineaus in Norwich.” 
This was of the greatest interest, and 
‘was amply illustrated by a number of 
po:traits and other pictures. Mr. Hall 
referred not only to the Huguenot 
ancestry of the Martineaus, but showed 
on the screen a genealogical table which 
he had prepared, and from which it 
appeared that on the English side Dr. 
Martineau was descended from at least 
three of the ejected ministers of 1662. 

Mr. G. A. King, whose interesting 
articles on Norwich memories and the 
Octagon Chapel our readers will remem- 
ber, presided at the lecture; and on the 
motion of Mr. David Martineau a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Hall. 
The lecture was fully reported in the 
Eastern Daily Press of April 22. 

On the previous Tuesday a meeting of 


the Norwich Town Council had been held, 
at which the following resolution was 
unanimously passed :— 

“That this Council, believing that the 
“memory of great men is amongst the 
‘‘richest endowments of a city, expresses, 
“on the occasion of the centenary of the 
“birth of James Martineau, its admira- 
“tion of his genius, and its sense of the 
“honour that Norwich has in being the 
“birthplace of one of the great influences 
“upon the thought and life of the 
“nation.’’ 

The resolu‘ion, which was moved by 
Mr., Henderson, seconded, by Mr. E. Wild, 
and supported by .Mr. A. M. Stevens, 
having been passed, the Mayor, Mr. H. Z, 
T. Flowers, said that he proposed to 
attend the commemoration service at the 
Octagon Chapel on Friday morning, and 
invited the members of the Council to 
accompany him and the Sheriff on that 
occasion. He then read the following 
communication, which he had received, 
respecting the Martineau family :— 

“One of Dr. Martineau’s ancestors 
‘was John Hall, who served the office of 
“Mayor of this city twice, and that of 
‘Sheriff once, first in the year 1701. To 
“this office he was elected by his fellow 
* citizensin consequence of thesteady and 
“powerful support he gave to the Hano- 
‘“‘verian succesion. His portrait is in St. 
* Andrew’s Hall as one of the most able 
*‘and conspicuous of our citizens. The 
** preat-grandfather of Dr. Martineau was 
“Philip Meadows, who was Sheriff of 
“ Norwich in 1724 and Mayor in1734. To 
‘‘ others who occupied these civic offices 
“he was distantly related, for instance, 
“David, Peter, and Francis Colombine, 
“Edward Rigby and Peter Finch. Dr. 
‘**Martineaus uncle was Philip Meadows 
‘* Martineau, who, in 1810, was elected 
‘principal surgeon of the Norfolk and 
‘‘Norwich Hospital, and was eminent 
“throughout the country for his skill. 
“To his initiative is to be ascribed the 
«Public Library, which was the beginning 
“of our Norfo!k and Norwich Subscription 
“Library, and was finally merged into 
‘it. Onhis estate at Trowse and Laken- 
‘‘ham he built Bracondale House, and 
“through itran what is known as Mar- 
“tineau Lane. Dr. Martineau’s brother 
“Thomas was surgeon to the hospital 
“from 1819 to 1823, and it was said 
“that had his career not been cut short 
“at the early age of thirty, he would have 
“considerably increased the fame of this 
‘city for its medical skill.” 


THe CENTENARY SERVICE. 


Karly in the morning of Cood Friday 
the Rev. Dendy Agate conducted a Com- 
munion service in the Octagon Chapel, in 
which he was assisted at the distribution 
by the Revs. J. Hstlin Carpenter and 
V. D. LPavis. In the course of the 
service Mr. Agate read passages from 
the first Communion Address in Dr. 
Martineau’s “ Hours of Thought.” 

At eleven o'clock a further service of 
Commemoration was held, attended by 
the Mayor and Sheriff, the Town Clerk, 
and members of the Council in state, 
and there was a very large congrega- 
tion. During the past century, three 
previous mayors of Norwich had been 
members of the Octagon congregation— 


Nathaniel Bolingbroke, 1819, Sir John 


Harrison Yallop, 1831, John Mooro, 
1895, and their terms of office are 
recorded in the chapel on_ three 


old frames for holding the civic sword and 
maces (inscribed with those names and 
dates), usually hung on one of the pillars. 
These were placed on Friday in front of 
the pulpit, and there the sword and maces 
and other quaint symbols of civic dignity 
rested during the service. The Mayor 
and Sheriff attended in their robes and 
chains of office, and the whole congrega- 
tion rose when th y entered, just before 
the servicé began, while the organist 
played the national anthem. 

The service was conducted by the Revs. 
Alfred Hall and J. Estlin Carpenter, and 
began most fittingly with Mr. Thomas 
Hornblower Gili’s glorious hymn :— 

We come unto our fathers’ God ; 

Their rock is our salvation ; 
The Eternal Arms, their dear abode, 

We make our habitation ; 
We bring thee, Lord, the praise they brought, 
We seek thee as thy saints have sought 

In every generation. 

The lessons were from Kcclesiasticus 
xliv., ‘‘ Let us now praise famous men,” 
and passages from Mark xiv. and Ephes. 
iv. The anthem was Mendelssohn’s 
“How lovely are the messengers.’’ The 
hymns before and after the sermon were 
Dr. Martineau’s own, “Where is your 
God, they say,”’ and ‘“‘Thy way is in the 
deep, O Lord.’’ The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Drummond, from the 
text Ephes. iv. 13, and will be found 
printed in full in our present issue. At 
the evening meeting Mr. Hall rightly 
characterised it as a great sermon, worthy 
to rank with those other three—-the 
sermon preached by Dr. John Taylor at 
the opening of the Octagon Chapel, in 
May, 1756, and the sermons preached by 
the Revs. Thomas Madge and James Mar- 
tineau at tke centenary of the chapel 
in 1856. 

THE LuncHeEon. 


At the conclusion of the service there 
was a lunchecn at the Maid’s Head Hotel, 
one of the oldest of Norwich inns, at which 
the Mayor and Sheriff were also present, 
with a company of over a hundred in all, 
Mr. W. H. Scott, chairman of the Octagon 
congregation, presided, and after lunch 
proposed the health of the King. Mr. A. 
M. Stevens then read some letters of. 
regret for absence, including one from the 
Rev. Alexander Gordon, a former minister 
of the Octagon, who said he should be 
engaged in a similar commemoration else- 
where, and one from Miss 8. 8. Dowson, 
of Beccles, who said that it would be 
matter of very great regret to her if no 
member of her family was able to be pre- 
sent, Mr. Louis Tillett, M.P., Mr. George 
White, M.P., the Rev. Alexander Ford, 
Mrs. Barrett, who wrote on behalf of Dr. 
Barrett, and Mrs. Stuart were among 
those who sent letters of regret. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant, at the Chair- 
man’s call, spoke to the sentiment of the 
memory of Dr. Martineau. There was, he 
said, some special appropriateness in that 
duty being placed in his hands, since he 
was there as President of the Sunday 
School Association, and care for the 
religious education of children was one of 
the great interests of Dr. Martineau’s life, 
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while they desired that the permanent 
memorial of that centenary should also be 
especially for the help of the young people. 
He then went on to speak very happily of 
the beauty of Dr, Martineau’s style, as 
an artist in language, with a wonderful 
power of exact and beautiful expression. 
Like Tennyson, Martineau had the highest 
gifts, yet recognised that they must not be 
left uncultivated. He also applied to 
Martineau Spenser’s doctrine— 

That of the soul the body form doth take, 

For soul is form, and doth the body make. 

It was the high emotion, the spirit in 
Martineau, which took on his characteristic 
eloquence and made his literature the 
grand and eloquent thing it was, so that 
his prose became a poem—sym metrical, 
beautiful, precise and pure. His example, 
both in spirit and in matter, was one 
which, while they could not rival, they 
night hope to humbly imitate. 

The Rev. Atrrep ,Hati also spoke, 
and recalled the deep impression made 
upon him in early life by the habitual 
use of Dr. Martineau’s Ninth and Tenth 
Services in the Book of Common Prayer 
for Christian Worship. In conclusion, he 
said that the chief fact about Dr. Mar- 
tineau was that he was a man of God. 
In memory of him he invited those 
present to stand in reverent silence. 

Mr. Davin Martineau, as the present 
head of the family, spoke in responce, and 
referred to the precious associations of 
the Octagon Chapel and the large con- 
nection of the Martineaus and Taylors. 
It must make them proud in one sense, 
but humble in another, to be so connected. 

Mr. W. WatiaAce Bruce then proposed 
the toast of the ancient city of Norwich. 
He had come there, he said, as President 
of the Provincial As embly of London and 
the South Eastern Counties, but was 
asked to speak to that toast as a mem- 
ber of the London County Council. He 
expressed the conviction that they of the 
most recent municipal authority, and 
the members of that ancient borough, had 
the same problems to deal with, and 
were engaged in the same endeavour to 
secure better conditions for the life of 
the people. 

The Mayor and Sueairr both made 
genial response, and expressed their 
pleasure in talking part in that Commem- 
oration. The Mayor said he had been 
familiar with the name of Martineau for 
sixty-five years, and he was glad that 
there was to be a permanent memorial of 
that celebration. He concluded by hand- 
ing to the chairman a copy of the com- 
memorative resolution passed by the 
Council on April 18. 

Mr. G. A. Krxe proposed the sentiment 
of ** Civil and Religious. Liberty,’ to 
which the Rev. Denpy Acars responded, 
taking the occasion to present the greet- 
ings of the committees of the Provincial 
Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
the Manchester District Association, and 
their earnest hope for the fulfilment of 
the congregation’s desire for a perma- 
nent memorial. 

Mr. A. M: Sevens proposed the 
health of the visitors, to which the 
Rev: V. D. Davis and Mr. Cuartizs 
Fenton responded, and the company 
then dispersed, a vote of thanks to the 
chairman; proposed by Mr; Davyip 


Martinrav, being carried by acclama- 
tion. 

Most of the visitors proceeded from 
the Maid’s Head to the Strangers’ Hall, 


in Charing Cross, under the guidance of 


Mr. G. A. King, and were there received 
by Mr. Leonard Bolingbroke, the present 


owner of that picturesque and interesting 
old house, which he has made a veritable 


museum of antiquarian interest, 


Pusuic Menring. 


In the evening a public meeting was 
held in the Octagon Chapel, when there 
was a large attendance, and a series of 
eloquent addresses were given. 

Mr. W. Buaxe Opgers, K.C., was in 
the chair, and after the singing of an 
opening hymn, said that on that day 
exactly a hundred years ago James Mar- 
tineau. was born in that city, when 
George III. was King, and William Pitt 
Prime Minister; and he then drew a 
vivid picture of the contrast between 
that time and the present. 1805 was the 
year, also, of the battle of Trafalgar, 
which secured England from the danger 
of a French invasion; but it was tke 
year, also, of Austerlitz which killed 
Pitt, and next year came Jena, and then 
Fox died. As to the condition of 
the people in those days, there was no 
national provision for popular education, 
no machinery of local government, such 
as they now had, and no sanitary 
authority, to look after the health of the 
people. There were the old grammar 
schools, and to the excel'ent grammar 
school at Norwich James Martineau went 
asa boy. Mr. Odgers then touched upon 
the incidents of Dr. Martineau’s career, 
and mentioned the fact that while he was 
teaching at Dr. Lant Carpenter’s school 
at Bristo!, atthe close of his college course, 
his own father had also been there as a 
writing and arithmetic master, and that 
when the school was afterwards conducted 
by Mrs. Carpenter for girls, his mother had 
been a pupil. He recalled his early 
impressions of Dr. Martineau when he 
first came up to London, as the preacher 
at Little Portland-street, as superinten- 
dent of the Portland schools, as amasterly 
extempore speaker in the Manchester 
College Debating Scciety, and as a genial 
and kindly host in his own house, than 
whom no better friend for young students 
could be found. Of the great speech 
which Dr. Martineau made in proposing 
his scheme for the better organisation of 
our Churches at the National Conference 
at Leeds in 1888, Mr. Odgers spoke as 
worthy of that ‘other grand old man, 
William Ewart Gladstone, 

Professor Upton spoke on Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s relation to philosophical thought 
among Unitarians, and to the world of 
religious thought around. It was a most 
valuable address, the substance of which 
we hope soon to publish a3 an indepen- 
dent article in supplement to those 
recently contributed by Mr..Upton to these 
columns. The necessarianism of Priestley, 
in which Martineau was brought up, was 
contrasted with the more subtle doctrine 
of prevalent philosophy, and the danger 
of both to the religious life was. pointed 
out. There never was a time, Mr. Upton 
said; when Martineau’s ethical message to 


| the world was more needed to be enforced 
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activities of his life in Liverppaiaaes 


than in the present age. One of the 
grat benefits which Dr. Martineau con- 
ferred was that he enabled the Unitarian 
body to fling cff that incubus of fatalism 
which had been weighing heavily on their 
inner life and endangering their moral and 
religious enthusiasm. The incubus of 
fatalism always tended to fall on the 
human soul wherever its moral and 
spiritual life was overshadowed by its 
intellectual lie. Every age had its form 
of fatalism. Those who caught the true 
spirit of Martineau’s teaching would be 
most anxious to preserve themselves and 
society in general from being paralysed by 
a kind of subtle determinism stealing over 
it, which, though it was not so manifest 
as Priestieyan determinism, was none the 
less fatal to man’s higher life. It was 
then shown how to the doctrine of moral 
jreedom was added a new teaching of the 
self-revelation of God in the soul of man, 
so that no attestation of miracle or 
prophecy was needed, since truth shone 
by its own light, and wherever the 
Divine Spirit expressed itself through 
great poets, prophets or philosophical 
seers, there was a chapter in the great 
Bible of humanity. That doctrine 
brought an entirely new conception of 
authority in religion, which Dr, Mar- 
tineau had developed in his great book 
on that subject. His grand. thoughts 
were operating throughout the Christian 
world, and the world of liberal religious 
thought everywhere. “ They will go on,” 
said Mr. Upton, “conquering and to 
ceenquer. I conclude with the hope and 


the prayer that our fellow-religionists 


on both sides of the ‘Atlantic may never 
unlearn those grand ethical and spiritual 
lessons which both Dr. Channing and 
Dr. Mart'neau have so impressively taught 
and so gloriously illustrated in their 
dignified and beautiful lives.”? 

The Rev. J. EsTLIN CARPENTER spoke 
of some of the leading features of the 
characteristics of Dr. Martineau as a 
religious teacher. Everyone knew that 
he effected a great transformation in the 
character of the Unitarian household of 
faith, in which he was born, and edu- 
cated, and to which he remained faithful 
to his latest days. Everyone knew, also, 
that, besides all the profound, theological 
reasonings, founded partly on his study 
of the Scriptures, partly, also, on his 
interpretation of the moral nature of 
man, which led him to new phases of 
Christianity—besides these, he laid broad 
and deep the bases of religious belief, so 
that in an age staggered by the assaults 
of science, he became the leading support, 
and stay, and guide of those who still 
clung to a spiritual religion. He showed 
them how to find the foundations of that 
faith in the sanctuary of their own souls. 
The religion of Dr. Martineau, he noted, 
was not that of the closet, nor that of a 
recluse from the world. A student he was, 
and one who lived laborious days, but, at 
the same time, his interest in humanity 
was always fresh and strong. He was a 
keen observer of all that he saw around 
him, and his religious life was constantly 


fed not only by his profound studies, but 


by the rich life of affection and fellowship 
which knit him to the world around. 
This was illustrated by the manifold 
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the practical interests were so remark- 
able and so varied, marked in its latter 
years by a keen sympathy with what 
would now be called social democracy. 
Thus it appeared how erroneous was the 
idea that his great conceptions cf philoso- 
phy and religion were excogitated in the 


seclusion of ‘his study and had nothing 


to do with the affairs of common hie. 
On the other hand, it was his extraordin- 
ary sympathy with life which led him to 


- make that great change to which Profes- 


sor Upton had already drawn their atten- 
tion. 

Mr, Carpenter then further - illustrated 
the change which had taken place in 
Dr. Martineau’s conception of authority 
in religion, from the time when at his 
ordination in 1828 he affirmed that he 
received the words of Jesus as the 
oracles of God, to the days when, after 
Baur, he learnt to interpret the New 
Testament as the product of successive 
stages of Christian development, and 
came to recognise Unitarianism as one 
dialect among several in the Marly 
Church, He then spcke of the great 
beauty and power of Dr, Martincau’s 
devotional writings, and referring to his 
sermons said that Martineau seemed to 
him to have been the Tennyson of 
preachers. In his ‘‘ Hndeavours’’ there 
was an extraordinary affinity with the 
spirit of “In Memoriam’’; and it was 
happy for two such men of genius that 
in later life they found each other out. 
Of Martineau’s characteristics Mr. Car- 
penter noted first of all his personal 
sincerity, which rose to a kind of 
impassioned force marking all his uiter- 
ance. He never paltered with any insin- 


cere conformity. And his love of like:ty 


was no less impassioned than his sincerity. 
Then there was in him a constant aspira- 
tion after perfection. He had been taught 
to live always in the light of high en- 
deavour, and could not be content with 
anything less than the best. They could 
not reproduce his genius, but they might 
emulate his endeavour, and feel the force 
of his great example:. They might follow 
him, not indecd without faltering, along 
that upward way, whither he had passed, 
not as one who had already attained, as 
though he were already perfect—whither 
he had gone into the larger life, where 
doubt was cleared and love was satisfied 
and aspiration fulfilled, and the soul was 
joined in everlasting union with its God. 
The Rev. W CoreLtanp Bowie spoke 
with the warm gratitude of an old 
student, and as one who, reared in the 
Calvinism of Scotland, after the shatter- 
ing of his old beliefs had found through 
the teaching of Dr. Martineau that rest 
for the mind and peace for the heart 
which came only once in a lifetime to 
those who passed through such a struggle. 
In Martineau’s great doctrine of the con- 
stant Divine Cause and the Hternal 
Righteousness there was not only intel- 
lectual satisfaction, but spiritual mspira- 
tion, and he was constantly receiving 
letters from distant lands telling the same 
story of how, where faith had crumbled 
away, the religious teaching of James 
Martineau had saved men and glorified 
their whole nature. It was well to bear 
that testimony, for there were many 


_ others to whom his teaching would bring 
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light and joy and peace; and they were | Praise,” and the Rev. P. M. Higginson 


thankful that the charm of his beautiful 
character as well as his noble mind re- 
mained with them—a possession they 
would cherish as long as they lived. The 
old orthodoxies in their intellectual and 
critical side were being shattered to 
pieces, and happily a stiff and defiant 
materialism was also passing away. 
The time was rapidly approaching when 
there would be a chance for the presenta- 
tion of a spiritual religion as never before 
ia this country, and it behoved those 
especially who had the training of boys 
and girls in their charge to take care that 
they were implanting principles in their 
minds, and s'eds of love and goodness in 
their hearts, which increasing years and 
experience would not rob them cf and 
which no knowledge in the future could 
destroy. Martineau had helped them to 
reach that position, in which they were 
assured that a living, loving religion was 
independent of all external authority, and. 
he trusted that those who would be in- 
spized by his pure and noble spirit would 
go forwaid to leave their corner of the 
world a little brighter and better for ther 
having lived in it, 

The Rev. H. W. Perris, who spoke as 
a former minister of the Octagon, and 
the Rev. Atrrep Haut having also spoken, 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
speakers, moved by Mr. A. M. Stevens, 
and acknowledged by the Chairman, 
brought the meeting to a close. 


SarurDay’s VISsITs. 
Saturday was devoted to a series of 


‘visits to places of special interest in Nor- 


wich, and in the evening to a lecture on 
Wordsworth, given by the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, at the Octagon Institute, 
in aid of the Memorial Building Fund. 
Sunday engagements had called some of 
the visitors from a distance home, but a 
good number remained, who with the 
Norwich friends made up very pleasant 
parties. In the morning the Castle 
Museum was inspected under the guidance 
of Mr. James Mottram, and early in the 
aiternoon the Cathedral was visited, where 
Mr. G. A. King acted as guide. Thence 
the party went by special tram out to 
Bracondale Woods, where Mr. Russell 
Colman conducted them through the 
beautiful grounds formerly in the posses- 
sion of Dr, Martineau’s uncle, the dis- 
tinguished surgeon, Philip Meadows 
Martineau, and of his daughter Miss 
Fanny Martineau, who died there, the 
last of the family in Norwich, in 1877. 
The adjoining estate of Carrow Abbey 
also formerly belonged to the family, 
and there the party was received by Dr. 
James Stuart and Mrs. Stuart with the 
greatest kindness, and shown over the 
interesting old house and grounds, and 
most hospitably entertained to tea. Through 
the kinduess of the Misses Coleman they 
were also able to see the fine Watts pic- 
tures at Carrow House. 


HAster SUNDAY. 


The services at the Octagon Chapel on 
Easter Sunday continued the Centenary 
Commemoration. At the morning service, 
which was conducted by the Rev. V. D. 
Davis, the anthem was ‘‘I waited for the 


Lerd,’”’ from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hymn of | 


preached the sermon, which dwelt upon 
the true grounds of our faith in the life 
after death, and quoting the aspiration of 
George Hliot’s lines on ‘‘ The Choir Invis- 
ible,’ pointed out how we might give to 
them a deeper meaning than her faith 
allowed. The trust of the continued 
influence of Dr. Martineau in this present 
world, he reminded his hearers, was largely 
in the hauds of those who were called to 
be true to his spirit. 

In the afternoon a children’s service 
was conducted in the chapel by the Rev. 
Frederick Allen, when the address was 
given by the Rev. V. D. Davis. 

The evening servic» was conducted by 
the Rev. Alfred Hall, the anthem being 
Spohr’s ‘‘As pants th» hart”; and the 
Rey. P. H. Wicketeed gave a deeply in- 
teresting address, consisting chiefly of 
personal impressions and recollections of 
Dr. Martineau, gathered from his own 
knowledge, extending over a period of 
forty years. 

A brief organ recital after the service 
brought the whole commemoration to a 
close. 

The collections at the services in aid 
of the Memorial Building Furd realised 
£30 Os. 8d., and Mr. Wicksteed’s lecture 
£7 11s., and possibly a litt'e more. We 
must hope that the deep interest 
awakened by this series of meetings will 
open fresh fountains of generous giving, 
to secure the speedy erection of the 
memorial buildings, for which there is 
such urgent need, 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tur annual meeting was held at Monton 
on Good Friday, and there was an ex- 
ceptioually large attendance of teachers 
and friends. The centenary of Dr. 
Martinean’s birth provoked an enthusi- 
astic interest, and the day’s proceedings 
were fully worthy of the occasion. The 
morning congregation numbered at least 
750 persons. It was exhilarating to listen 
to the singing of the hymns (three of the 
four were Martineau’s own) by such a 
gathering. The Rev. Principal Gordon 
was the preacher, and his sermon made a 
deep and lasting impression. 


THE SERMON. 


The text was John xii. 24: “If it die 
it beareth much fruit.”2 Mr. Gordon 
referred to the fact that Anselm died on 
April 21, 1109, a scholastic philosopher, 
who sought to reduce the truths of 
religion into a connected series of reason- 
ings, and who, though not of English 
birth, yet did bis greatest work on English 
sou, and that Abelard, the keenest and 
boldest theologian of his century, died 
on April 21, 1142. The day was called 
GOOD Friday, though it commemorated 
the death of the greatest of all men, who 
suffered on the Cross, because through his 
sorrows and- pain we have learnt what 
could not otherwise have been learnt, 
namely, that to die is not to lose life, 
but to secure its translation and its 
increase. It is so in the physical world, 
where it never means destruction; but 
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something more than dissolution. That 
which is true of the body and of the spirit 
is true also of the spiritual products which 
we most prize. He whose words were 
spirit and life- never meant them to be 
imprisoned in any unvarying terms of an 
ancient tongue. Seeing that Christianity 
is no mere system of teaching, but pre- 
eminently a method of action, we need an 
interpretation not less valuable, indeed, 
indispensable. Heresy is often the liber- 
ator of that which has been fraudulently 
locked up. Christianity is for use, or it 
is nothing worth. 

There are, the preacher said, interpreters 
of whom we may say, in the antique 
phrase which is not a mere figure, that 
they are ‘‘the body of Christ ’’— organs 
and agents of his living unquenchable 
spirit still acting upon earth. These de- 
sire to assimilate into their life the message 
of the Master, and to distribute that 
message over the world, feeling that the 
religion they love would otherwise be but 
the object of a sect. Theirs is the greater 
service, for the interpreters of the Master’s 
meaning become antiquated with the 
changes of time, whereas the interpreters 
of the Master’s aims render a more per- 
manent serviceto mankind. For character 
is more lasting than thought. 

Sunday, April 21, 1805, brought into 
our world one of whom it could be truly 
said that he had earned the right to die. 
Not mere intellect but fruit-bearing life 
places the name of James Martineau ina 
line with those of the older world to whom 
reference has been made. Anselm, first 
among Christian thinkers, sought to 
establish the being of God on grounds of 
pure reason, without reference to scrip- 
tural authority. He claimed. that our 
thought of God implied the being of God. 
His masterly grasp moves us with admira- 
tion, and more, we think of his fearless- 
ness, his courage in defending the right, 
his magnanimity, and above all, the deep 
spirituality of his inner life. As to 
Abelard, we admire the lucid insight of 
his theology, and his belief that we are 
convinced in reason, not otherwise. 
“Understand that thou mayst believe ”’ 
was his motto, not ‘Believe that thou 
mayst understand.’? He was Christ’s 
philosopher. “I might speak of Mar- 
tineau the philosopher, of Martineau the 
theologian, of Martineau the vindicator of 
the moral liberty of the individual, of the 
responsibility of human character. He in 
his earlier days liftd the Unitarian 
controversy to its highest plane at once 
of solid argument ard literary expression, 
and in his later work depcsed with 
reverent hand from their seats of usurped 
authority the idols of the Church, that 
God in consc’ence might reign supreme. 
Rendering the most unspeakable service 
of all, he showed himself as declarer of 
God to an age almost superstitious in its 
adoration of mere physics; became an 
exponent of Divine reality in the face of 
sheer materialism, an exponent of Divine 
ace ssibility in an atmosphere of agnostic- 
ism, an exponent of Divine personality 
when a wave of pantheism was sweeping 
over many minds. This he effected not 
by mere subtlety of argument, not by 
mere splendour of illustration, but by a 
still more beautiful suasion—by the well- 
nigh irresistible compulsion of a spirit 


penetrated through and through with 
conviction which he sought to communi- 
cate to other spirits. 

‘*He soared to things above, yet never 
lost touch with things at hand. He 
touched the problems of everyday life, 
approaching the needs of every soul, 
and probing every conscience.”’ 

Tempting as was the field of thought 
in all these directions, yet preaching on 
that occasion he wished, Mr. Gordon 
said, to confine his message to them as 
teachers. In them the one thing needful 
was personality ; more important was it 
than physics or metaphysics, or < theo- 
logical acumen, or Bible expertness. 
They must realise the force and reality 
of example, There are writers who are 
greater than their books; there are books 
that are greater than their writers, The 
power of the preacher and teacher rests 
in this—that the work comes up to the 
word. Martineau’s was not a life which 
was conspicuously before the world. It 
did not fall to his lot to make discoveries 
which, like Priestley’s, for instance, revo- 
lutionised the world: He had an intense 
personal grasp of that which he appre- 
hended; skill and force in representing 
it; and power to revise positions which 
became in his hands fraught with new 
meaning. His Huguenot blood, his Unit- 
arian training, and his business experi- 
ence all conspired to form his character. 
His life was based on two principles :— 
Things spiritual came first; and con- 
science was the loadstar of life. His 
strenuousness is apparent no matter what 


corner of his life we make: our way into; | 
whether organising a movement or writing! 


a letter, the whole man was there, doing 
what he had to do. He had the instinct 
of perfection, and he cultivated it not as 
a fringe or ornament, but as areality. Mag- 
nanimity was another of his traits. It was 
shown in his choice of a career. Things 
which might have been to other men 
serious blows were dealt with quite 
calmly by him; such, for instance, was 
his rejection when a candidate for a 
university chair. It was also manifested 
when he failed to move his co-religionists 
to join him in furthering a scheme which 
he thought for the common good, or 
when he could not restrain other men 
from movements of which he did not 
approve. They were all with him up- 
lifting experiences, and through them he 
exhibited a true greatness. Again, 
sympathy was the secret of his catholicity, 
the root of his sincerity, the cause of his 
being so much loved. It was also largely 
the secret of the fascination of his address. 
Martineau was a teacher, and everyone 
knows how valuable to him was time; it 
was in his early days an asset requisite to 
his maintenance. He held congregational 
classes ; sometimes, though not regularly, 
he personally superintended his Sunday- 
school. In Liverpool, week in and week 
out he devoted an hour to the teaching 
of poor boys, and another to the teaching 
of poor gir’s in the elements of religion. 
A study of his life would elevate our ideals 
and straighten the practice of our lives. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING, 


After dinner, in the adjoining schools, 
| the business meeting was held, when the 


chair was occupied by the President, the 
Rev. T. P. Spedding. The printed report 
contained over fifty pages of most in- 
teresting record of work done during the 
past year. This work bas so grown of 
late that it enlists the services of two 
general secretaries and five departmental 
secretaries, The Association now includes 
seventy-five schools, with 14,850 scholars 
on the books and 1,421 teachers. In 
moving the adoption of the report, the 
President said that it was full of encour- 
agement, and the last year had been 
marked by a considerable measure of 
success. There had been cerious losses of 
generous subscribers and faithful ministe:s. 
Long service medals had been disccn- 
tinued; it was thought no longer right 
to impose upon the genercsity which was 
only in the first instance meant for one 
year. Referring to the fact that the 
examination system had ceased to take a 
prominent place, he said that as far back 
as 1849 the opinion was expressed by the 
late Rev. Joseph Freeston that it would 
be well to omit from the Sunday-school 
teaching those subjects which were taught 
in the day sckools or on week evenings: 
When the first report was issued in 1846 
there were eighteen schools in the Associa- 
tion, and the scholars on the books num- 


-bered 3,599, including some of the largest 


schools in the Manchester district. To-day 
the average number of scholars per school 
was larger for the seventy-two schools 
which had sent in returns than it was for 
the eighteen schools in 1846, though the 
latter were all large, and a number of the 
schools to-day were necessarily very small, 
being situated in small villages. The 
average then was 200; now it is 209. 


The attendance of elder scholars is 
increasing. There was no room for 
pessimism, The fact that morning 


attendance was going dewn was no 
proof that the Sunday-school was a fail- 
ing institution. The morning decrease 
was almost entirely compensated for by 
the afternoon increase. The increased 
attendance of elder scholars demanded 
more capable guidance than ever. The 
best equipped men and women were 
needed as leaders as well as teachers, 
There was now a host of agencies com- 
peting with the Sunday-school for the 
young men, and amidst so many counter 
attractions it was remarkable that Sunday- 
schools should be able to hold their own 
at all. The weakness was that so many 
Sunday scholars passed through the 
schools and did not enter into church 
membership. The Sunday-schools were 
too often only recruiting grounds for 
other and secular institutions. “Impart 
as much instruction as possible, but do 
not neglect sentiment. You have to 
bring home the conviction that the 
zeal for young life is as worthy as 
a zeal for politics or anything else.” 
There were untold possibilities of 
usefulness before the Association. It 
was doing a great work, and was splendidly 
officered. He referred to the Holiday 
Home, the Convalescent Home, the 
visitors and the lecturers. There was 
need for a central office and a book 
depot. He pleaded a’so for a Sunday ~ 


School Missionary to take up the work 
the 


of attaching the elder scholars to 
work of the Churches; 


cn) ve oe Pere, ©). 
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Mr. J. WicLry seconded the motion, and 
the report was adopted. 

In moving the election of the officers 
for the year, the Rev. J. A. Pearson 
suggested the holding of an arts and 
crafis exhibition in Manchester in con- 
nection with the schools. He also urged 
the schools to give facilities to trade 
unions for holding their meetings in the 
school buildings. He noticed from a 
recent report that out of 76 trade un ons 
51 met in public-houses and only five 
met in schools of any kind. A cordial 
welcome was extended to the representa- 
tives of kindred societies, and the officers 
and committee were elected, the Rev. 
T. P. Spedding being re-elected president. 
A cordial vote of thanks was passed to 
Principal Gordon for his valued services 
as preacher. 


EVENING MEETING. 


Mr. Grorce H. Luicu presided over 
the evening meeting, and extended a cor- 
dial welcome on behalf of both church 
and school. In the Sunday-school, he 
said, they had rightly attached very great 
importance to personal influence on the 
lives of their scholars; but apart from 
that they must feel that they had still a 
great deal to do to bring themselves up 
to the level of present-day secular educa- 
tion in their ethical and religious teach- 
ing. It was an extremely difficult prob- 
lem, but he thought there never was a 
time when they had greater helps towards 
its solution than they had now. In his 
** Bible Reading for Schools,” Matthew 


Arnold led the way for a. better under- | 
That had. 


standing of the Scriptures: 
been followed by Prof. George Adam 
Smith’s splendid geography of the Holy 
Land; and quite recently by that 
extremely interesting publication Dent’s 
** Bible,’ with its introduction by Boyd 
Carpenter. An ‘‘ Ethical Sunday-school,” 
published by the Ethical Society, was also 
helpful. An attempt had been made in 
America to treat teaching in the Sunday- 
school on ethical lines, and had met with 
considerable success. It was of great 
importance to endeavour to bring the 
parents of the scholars into closer sym- 
pathy with the work of the school, for 
they do not forthe most part realise what 


it meant. ‘Their co-operation and interest 
must be somehow obtained. It was 
desirable in every possible way to 


cultivate the affections and imagination 
of the scholars; and help them to 
discharge the practical duties of life. 

_ The Rev. E. D. Priestrry Evans, of 
Bury, read a Paper on ‘‘The Wesley 
Guild Movement: a hint to our own 
Schools.’ It was a summary of the 
Wesley Guild Manual,” with comments 
and suggestions thereon. Mr. Evans 
recommended all who wished to weld 
church and school together to read it. 
The growth of the Guild amongst the 
Wesleyan Methodists has been rapid. 
Summed up in one phrase, the idea or 
aim of the Guild is ‘“‘ Comradeship in the 
highest aims of Life.” Its object is, 
(1) To make young Christians; (2) to 
make young Christians work; (3) to 
make young Christians work to the 
greatest advantage. And the results have 


between Church and Sunday-school; and 
in many instances it has solved the 
problem of howto retain elder scholars. 
It has attracted large numbers of 
thoughtful young people who were 
scarcely touched in any other way; it 
has stimulated the spirit of Christian 
service: has put new life into old 
organisations; and in many instances it 
has produced a real revival of religion. 
The central principles of the movement 
are: (1) Spirituality. First and last, and 
all the way through, the Wesley Guild is 
a spiritual movement. It boldly appeals 
to the highest instincts and capacities of 
youth. .(2) Service.» The Guild has 
no sleeping partners. Work for all, 
and all at work, is one of its funda- 
mental maxims. (3) Elasticity. It has 
no cast iron about it ; its rulesare simple 
and flexible. Ample room is left for 
local modification and development. (4) 
Comradeship. Banding together for 
mutual help, mutual enjoyment, and 
mutual encouragement in good endeavour. 
While maintaining a real and vigorous 
union, it develops and conserves the 
foree of the individual, (5) Denomi- 
nationalism. It is a denominational 
society, an organisation for the young 
people of a particular Church; at the 
same time ready to co-operate with other 
societies with similar aims, whenever 
possible. Its motto is one of Wesley’s 
sayings: ‘I desire to form a league, 
offensive and defensive, with every soldier 
of Je.us Christ.”” The Guild is denomi- 
national. (1) Because the centre of 
interest for young people should be their 
‘own Church. (2) Because a strong and 
healthy Church loyalty is the very best 
foundation for broader sympathies. (3) 
Experience has proved that the denomi- 
national principle for such societies is the 
best. (4) A denominational society can 
deal most effectively with the organisa- 
tion of departments of work, with the 
creation of literature, and other needs of 
its young people. (5) The gains to the 
Churches have been most striking in the 
case of denominational societies. There are 
four essentials ; The Pledges, the Devotional 
Meeting, some definite form of active 
Christian service, and affiliation with the 
Central Guild. There are three classes of 
members, called Active, Companion, and 
Associate members. Active members are 
already Church members, willing and 
ready for Christian service, and are 
joined together for resolute endeavour 
after the best things of the Christian life. 
They are eligible for any office in con- 
nection with the Guild. | Their watchword 
is Consecration, The watchword of the 
Companion members is Friendship. They 
are young people not yet members of the 
Church, but trained in Methodist homes, 
taught in Methodist schools, and attend- 
ing the services, though not sceing their 
way to accept full responsibility of Church 
membership. They are eligible to serve 
on sectional committees. Associate mem- 
bers are those''of older years, whom no 
one would or could keep out of such a 
movement, Their experience and kindly 
sympathy are valuable. Often they can 
render good service, though it must 
always be kept in mind that the Guild is 


been most gratifying; it has supplied a|a training-ground for the young. Any 


felt need ; proved to be the missing link’ guild which fails to get young workers 


into harness misses one of its supreme 
aims. Mr. IWivans gave many details of 
the work, and pleaded that there was 
much in this example which in our 
churches we should do well to follow. 

To organise was not to sacrifice freedom 
but to take the opportunity of using it. 
We could not expect truths and principles 
to live and prosper simply on their own 
account. A great deal depended on the 
climate in which they happened to be, 
whether of warm fellowship or chilly isola- 
tion. ‘I would appeal strongly,’’ he 
concluded, ‘‘for Guild Fellowship for our 
young people in the four ways suggested 
by the Wesley Guild—a Religious Service, 
Temperance or other Christian — service, 
Mental Culture or Literary Evening, and 
a Social or Recreative Evening. But that 
in allof them the spirit of religion shall 
prevail and form the basis of all the work. 
Let me also appeal on behalf of Recogni- 
tion Services, for they form the crowning 
point, and are a necessary adjunct of the 
Guild. They complete the scheme. We 
are celebrating the centenary of Dr. 
Martineau’s birth: to-day, and we have 
been asked to follow his example. His 
interest in the young, and his work for 
them were great. We cannot, perhaps, 
work on his lines, but we can work in 
his spirit, and we can follow one who was 
the greatest of all, and whose death is 
kept in remembrance to-day: We can 
follow him in our attention to the young, 
and thus, to some extent become his 
faithful followers.”’ 

The Rev. T. P. Spzppine opened the 
discussion. He-said there was no desire 
to overlook ths Guilds which already 
existed in our schools, or to displace 
them, but rather to enrich and stimulate 
them. The splendid lesson of the Wesley 
Guild was the value of definiteness. He 
advised his hearers to get a copy of the 
Manual for themselves. The Wesleyans 
know how to organise; they want success; 
and are not afraid to say so, Unitarians 
generally found that they had rather 
neglected the spiritual life of the scholars. 
Sunday-schools should be distinctly re- 
ligious organisations. 

Mr. Joun Denpy said that success did 
not mean the mere counting of heads, but 
fresh converts to the kingdom of God: 
What was needed was the putting of the 
right spiritinto the oldinstitutions. They 
were not going to find salvation in the 
slavish imitation of the organisations of 
other denominations, but rather in arous- 
ing the spirit in which they were lacking: 
The fact had been growing upon him for 
years past that Unitarians did not suffi- 
ciently realise that there was such a thing 
as the spiritual life. By not recognising 
the line between sacred and secular, they 
lost sight of the sacred, The young 
people should come into the Sunday- 
school as into a sacred place, moving 
about in it as in the presence of God. 
They should come not for amusement, but 
to be lifted up into a higher spiritual 
atmosphere. They would have to admit 
the charge brought against them, other- 
wise, that they were not a spiritually 
minded people. 

The Rev. H. B. Smrrx and Messrs. 
JoNnEs and WicLEYalso joined in the dis- 
cussion, and a hearty vote of thanks to 
the Monton friends, responded to by Mr, 
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Broadbent, concluded the meetings, which 
will stand out conspicuously for their 
suecess both as regards numbers present, 
and, what is far more important, for the 
uplifting thoughts which they inspired. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


———< ae 
[Notices and Reports for this Department 

should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 

Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


Birmingham: Small Heath (Welcome 
Meeting).—On Friday evening, April 14, a 
meeting was held in the Waverley-road Church, 
to welcome the Rev. Wm. C. Hall, M.A., the newly 
appointed minister. Mr. W. Byng Kenrick, 
who presided, Mr. J. A. Langford, on behalf of 
the congregation, Mr. W. B. Matthews, on behalf 
of the Sunday-school, and the Rev. Joseph 
Wood, on behalf of brother ministers in the city, 
joined in offering a cordial welcome to Mr. Hall, 
and spoke with good hope of the future of the 
congregation. The Rev. J.C. Street spoke of 
the good work Mr. Hall had done at Ashton- 
under-Lyne, and the Rey. J. W. Austen and 
others also spoke. Mr. Hall warmly acknow- 
ledged the kindness shown to him in that wel- 
come meeting 

Bolton: Bank-street.—On Sunday morn- 
ing, April9, the Rey. J. H. Weatherall preached 
a sermon in commemoration of Dr. Martineau. 
The annual spring sermons were preached on 
April 16 by the Rev. Ambrose Bennett, of 
Monten, and the collection in aid of the chapel 
funds amounted to £50. 

Brighton (Welcome Meeting).—On Tues- 
day evening, April 18, a meeting was held in the 
Christ Church schoolroom, when a cordial wel- 
come was given to the Rey. Priestley Prime, the 
newly appointed minister, and Mrs. Prime. Mr. 
C. W. Mellor, J,P., presided, and among those 
who joined in the welcome were the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, Mr. W. Slatter, a veteran mem- 
ber. ot the church, and the Rey. J. Felstead. A 
cordial letter of sympathy was received from 
Mr. G. J. Holyoake. Mr. Bowie said that they 
would find in Mr. Prince a thoroughly genuine, 
earnest, and religiously minded man. He ap- 
pealed to his hearers to do all they could to 
help their minister to bring out the highest and 
best that is in him, and he reminded them that 
the making of a minister rests with a congrega- 
tion more than they sometimes realise. In 
acknowledging the welcome, Mr. Prime said 
that he was anxious that they should build up 
@ church with a deep religious life, with a 
people so intent on serving God that they 
would be impelled to do something towards 
solying the terrible social problems around 
them. The only effective way of solving those 
problems was through the moral and religious 
earnestness of a people who found that they 
must do something to help their neighbours, 

Chatham.—On Tuesday evening, April 18, 
the closing meeting for the session of the Society 
for Religious Study in connection with Hamond 
Hill Chureh, took the form of reading and dis- 
cussion of short papers. The work of the session 
has included a series of lectures on Liberal Re- 
ligion by the minister, a study of Armstrong’s 
“God and the Soul,” together with papers on 
various subjects. 

Chichester.—The Rev. ©. A. Hoddinott has 
again been elected for three years on the Board 
of Guardians, of which he has already been a 
member for nine years. Although 78 years of 
age, Mr. Hoddinott is continuing his Sunday 
afternoon services at the ‘‘ House,” and retains 
his place on the various committees of which he 
is a member. 

Clifton (Resignation).—-The Rev. Dr. War- 
sehauer having tendered his resignation of the 
pulpit of Oakfield-road Church, which he has 
held sincs 1899, owing to his acceptance of the 
co-pastorate of Anerley Congregational Church, 
jointly with the Rev. Hugh C. Wallace, the fol- 
lowing resolution was proposed by Mr. Charles 
Thoms, J.P., seconded by Mr. C. Cole, and 
carried unanimously ; *‘ That this meeting desires 
to place on record its high appreciation of the 
services rendered to this church by Dr. 
Warschauer during his pastorate, and expresses 
its great regret that he cannot longer continue 
its pastor; they assure him of their affectionate 
love and respect, and join in good wishes for his 
future.” Dr. Warschauer will terminate his 
ministry in Clifton on the last Sunday in May, 
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Gloucester.—A recent survey of the Barton- 
street Chapel showed that it was in need of im- 
mediate repairs both within and without. The 
external work was at once put in hand, the brick 
walls have been pointed, damaged parts re- 
stored, new rain-water gutters and fall pipes 
fixed, and other repairs executed. In addition 
to the above, a new lavatory, sanitary fixtures 
and drains have been constructed. The cost of 
this work has been about £110, towards which 
Mrs. Price. of Pen Moel, generously contributed 
£100. It is estimated that a further outlay of 
£30 to £40 will be necessary for internal repairs 
and decorations of the chapel, schoolroom and 
vestries. A special fund is being started by the 
congregation for this purpose. 

Iikeston and Loughborough (Appoint- 
ment).—The Rev. W. H. Burgess, of Accring- 
ton, has accepted an invitation to the joint 
pastorate of Ilkeston and Loughborough under 
the North Midland Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Association, and expects to enter upon his 
ministry there at the beginning of July. 

London: Stratford.—The last of the series 
of Unitarian services for the people was held in 
the Town Hall, Stratford, on Sunday, April 16. 
The service was conducted by the Rev. John 
Page Hopps, who took for his subject, ‘‘ Hold 
on by God.” The attendance was again a large 
one, the number largely exceeding that of the 
previous week. Great interest has been shown 
in the services throughout, and the inquiries for 
Unitarian literature were numerous. Some 14,000 
handbills, each containing a short statement of 
Unitarian beliefs, and about 5,000 tracts have 
been distributed in the neighbourhood. Special 
courses of sermons following upon the Town 
Hall services are being given at Stratford, 
Forest Gate, and Walthamstow. 


Portsmouth: St. Thomas’s-street.—The 
eighteenth annual tea and sacred concert was 
held on Good Friday; 103 sat down to tea, 
after which an excellent programme was ren- 
dered by the choir and friends, the building 
being well filled, more than 200 being present. 
Mr. T. Bond presided, heartily thanking all 
those who had contributed in making the 
gathering a success, and welcomed the large 
gathering into their venerable sanctuary. 

Raloo.—The Remonstrant Church was re- 
opened on April 9, after extensive repairs and 
renovation, effected during the past year. The 
service was conducted by the Rev. William 
Napier, who preached an impressive sermon, and 
the collection amounted to £23 2s. Altogether 
about £157 has been received towards the cost 
of the renovation, which has given general satis- 
faction. Special gifts, such’ as the drapery of 
the pulpit, have been made by individual 
members. 

Safiron Walden.—The 68th annual tea was 
held in the General Baptist Chapel on Good 
Friday, and at 7 o'clock the tradition of this 
old-time gathering was changed from a public 
meeting to a religious service, when the Rey. 
J. A. Brinkworth was the preacher. On Easter 
Sunday the musical part of the services was 
conducted by the Excelsior Band, with much 
acceptance; Mr. Brinkworth again being the 
preacher. 


South Wales Unitarian Association.— 
The quarterly meetings were held at Wick on 
Wednesday and Thursday, April 12 and 13. On 
Wednesday evening the Rey. J. P. Kane con- 
ducted the devotional service, and sermons were 
preached by the Revs. E. O. Jenkins (in English) 
and Lewis Williams {in Welsh). On Thursday 
evening, after anearly committee meéting, the 
Rev. R. J. Jones conducted the service, and the 
Rev, E. Ceredig Jones, of Bradford, the presi- 
dent, preached an English sermon on ‘ Unitarian 
Christianity.” In the afternoon, after devotions 
conducted by the Rev. J, Davies, the meeting 
was engaged in a commemoration of the life and 
teaching of Dr. Martineau. The Rev. R. J. 
Jones delivered an address in English, and the 
Rey. W. James, as an old pupil of Martineau’s, 
spoke with much insight and deep feeling. At 
the evening mecting the service was conducted 
by the Rev. W. James, and sermons were 
preached by the Revs. Simon Jones (in English) 
and John Davies (in Welsh). Regret was ex- 
pressed that a pilgrimage had not been arranged 
to Trefleming, the home of “Jolo Morganwy,” 
the great Unitarian hymn writer, which is within 
a few miles of the chapel. It was also suggested 
that if the meetings were held a day earlier in 
the week the attendance of ministers might be 
maintained better to the close. iis 
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SUNDAY, April 30. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7, Rev. H. 8S. Perris, M.A. 
Bermondsey, Fort -road, 7, Rev. Evsracz 

THOMPSON. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tucker, M.A. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Stantry. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. Epaar Dapiyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., 11 

and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. A, 
J. MaRoHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. Hanxrnson. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane 

11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Pxrrzis. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. A. Farqunarson. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Churceb, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. J. Evans. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. GrorcE CRITCHLEY. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 1] and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. G. Sr. Ciar. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pac Horrs. , 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Cooper, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

A. E.G. FLetcHer. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 1] 
aud 6.30, Rev. L. Janxiys Jonzs. 


‘Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 


7, Rev. Fenix TAYLOR, B.A. = 


‘Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 


W. Woopine. 
Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarps, and 6.30, Mr. T. Evurot. 
Wandsworta, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
hill, ll and 7,. Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev 
Dr. MuMMERY. ; 


Se —___—_— 


PROVINCIAL, 

Bartz, Trim-streot Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
MoDowELt. 

BuacKPooL, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprert McGen. 

Buacsroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.20, — 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Contins Opearrs, B.A. 

BovRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. C. Cor. ; 

BraDForRD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. I. CEREpIa Jonzs, M.A, 

BeiaHton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Gzorcr SrrReEer. 

Campripan, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. 
Dr. G. Dawxs Hicss. 

CaNnTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Surru. 
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CueEstER, Matthew Heury’s Chapel, off Watergate- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. Haycoor. 

Dovzax, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. Go~uanp, M.A. 

GuILDForD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-read, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER Prustron. 
Hogssam, Free Christian Church; Worthing- 
toad, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Martin. 
Lrerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
M. Luoyp Tsomas. 

Lisoagrp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest PARRY. 

LivzRPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHanLes CRADDOCK. 

liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozerrts. 

Laverroor, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Monney MILts. 

Marpsronz, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Henry Rawwinas, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev 
H. M. Livens. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
DRUMMOND. : 

PortsmoutTs, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. C. F. Duar. 

Portsmouts, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. S 

Soarporover, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 
OrTWELL Binns. - 

SxvENOAES, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. TzasDaLE REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C, J. Srreztr, Martineau Cen- 
tenary. * 

SumrEBRoOK, Main-street Free Christian Church, 
6.15, Mr. W. Smrri. 

SrpmovutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Aaa. 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church; 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. B. Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E, O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, ll and 6, Rev. J. 
Warn. 

TuNERIDaE Writs, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 


Cee 
; IRELAND. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon, Rev 
; G. Hamirton Vance, B.D. 


ee 


WALES. 
ApmrystwitH, New Market Hall, 11, Mr. A. 
JOINSON. 
eH 
Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BaLmronrn. 


-QOUTH PLACEETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY.—Apr. 30, 
at 11.15, JOSEPH McCABBH, “ The Economic 
Side of the War.” 


ULPIT DUTY desired on the Sun- 

__ days in May (except the first) in the 
neighbourhood of London or Birmingham.— 
Rev. G. STREET, Buxton. 


BIRTH. 
ARMSTRONG.—On April 2ist, at The Cedars, 
Mansfield Woodhouse, to Frank and 
Phyllis Armstrong, a daughter. 


GOLDEN WEDDING. 


RowLanpd—CaALLaGAN.—On May 2nd, 1855, 
at the Unitarian Chapel, Strangeways, by 
the Rev. John R. Beard, D.D., Helen 
Callagan, eldest daughter of James Calla- 
gan, Iisq., to Williem J. Rowland, both of 
Manchester. 


DEATHS. 


-Duncan.—On the 25th inst., at 2, Primrosc- 
avenue, Urmston, Susannah Lee, wife of 
John Duncan, aged 78. 


- FaLtows.—On April 2ist,at Southfield-villas, 


Middlesbrough, Jane Catherine Fallows, 
second daughter of the late William 

: Fallows, J.P. 
. Mcr-on.—On the 18ch inst., at The Grange, 
' Southport, aged 80 years, Emma, widow of 


Charles Morton, of Wakefield and South- 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


President—Rev. C. C. Con, F.B.G.S. 
Chairman—Col. J. Piycnurr, V.D. 
Principal—Rev. A. Gorpon, M.A. 


JUBILEE MEMORIAL FUND. 
£20,606. 
O purchase, equip, and endow Collegiate 
and Residential premises. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Previously acknowledged :— 


s, d. Lee Red 
General List ...12,497 8 0% 
Past and present 
students qe. OBI LO 
13,528 19 03 
FURTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Miss Lydia 8. Leigh, Monton ... 10 10 0 
Mrs. Charles Taylor, Bolton... 10 0 0 
Mr. William Healey, Heywood 3. 3..0 
Mrs. William Healey, Heywood Pai 0) 
Mr. F. Higham, Blackpool Zeer) 
Miss Harriet Taylor, Bolton ... 2)--0°20 
Mr. Henry R. Bram'tey, M.A., 
Sheffield ... ss as iA shear be) 
Mr. Walter Duckworth (second 
donation), Heywood ... ee le sor() 
Mr. J. Milne, Heywood ... me 1p WLS, 
Mr. William Roberts, Padiham 4 eos Uae 0) 
Mr. Isaac Standring, Heywood... ee sO) 
Mr, Gamnle Orr, Moneyrea 010 0 
Mr. and Mrs. Eyre, Gee Cross 010 0 
Mr. Spencer Duncan, Manchester OF 5.0 
Mr. R. Hdmunds, Birmingham ... Desa eas) 
Mr. Peter Laycock, Padibam ... Oxts0 
Mr. William Taylor, Unity 
Church, Bolton ... gee Hee 1-040 
Rev. and Mrs. Wilfred Harris 
Unity Chureb, Bolton a 010 0 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. Bromley, Unity 
Church, Bolton ... on : 010 0 
Mr.and Mrs. 8. Fairbrother, Unity 
Church, Bolton ... ae a 010 0 
Mrs. Peter Chadwick, Unity 
Church, Bolton ... Ree sas 010 0 
\Mr. Richard Chadwick, Unity 
Church, Bolton ... ay #2 010 0 
Mrs. W. W. Midgeley, Unity 
Church Bolton .. mee as 010 0 
Miss Esther ‘Taylor, Unity 
Church, Bolton ... as Bre 010 0 
Mr. ard Mrs. E. Davies, Unity 
Church, Bolton ... Se 5a G2 i 6 
Mr. Walter Makin, Unity 
Church, Bolton ... aa a O50 
Mr. William Thomas, Unity 
Chureh, Boltona2. ene, se 0 2 0 
Mr. Richard Edge, Unity Church, 
Bolton eecattieens oe ae 02220 
Miss Mthel Fairbrother, Unity 
Church, Bolton ... oe Ae OA 2EKG 
Miss Hilda Fairbrother, Unity 
Church, Bolton ... Es ae Oma 0 
Other Friends, Unity Church, 
Bolton... ss eae Pe elena 


Total £13,573 16 14 


Number of Subscribers, 1,236. 

Further subscriptions are respectfully 
solicited. They should be made payable to 
“The Treasurer, Unitarian Home Missionary 
College,” and forwarded to Messrs. E. Law- 
TON & Son, 14, Brown-street, Manchester. 

Norre.—A full list of subscriptions, together 
witha det‘ailedreport of Jubilee and Autumral 
meetings, will be forwarded on application to 
Rev. C. Peach, 68, Richmond-grove, Manches- 
ter. 


JUBILEE SERVICES. 


MAccLEsFIELD. — Sunday, May 7th, 6.30, 
Principal Gordon, M.A. 

LIsCARD.—Sunday, May 2ist, 11 and 6.30, 
Principal Gordon, M.A, 


CONGREGATIONAL MEETINGS 


will be addressed by deputations as under: 
Huii.—Friday, May 5th, 8 o’clock, Principal 
Gordon and Rev. C. Peach. 

LiverrocoLt.—Monday, May 15th. 
SuREWSBURY.— Wednesday, May 24th. 
CHESTER.— Monday, May 29th. 

The Committee will be glad to arrange for 
deputations to visit any congregation on 
application to Rev. C. Peach, as above. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


The Vifty-fifth ANNUAL MEETING of 
the Society will be held on MONDAY, MAY 
87TH, at ESSEX HALL. 

The Chair will be taken at 8 p.m. by the 
President, H. CHATFEILD CLARKE, Esq. 

All members of the Society and friends, and 
all members ofour London Unitarian Churches 
are cordially invited to attend. 

The business meeting will be preceded at 7 
by a RECEPTION by the Presipent and 
Mrs. CLARKE; and during the evening a short 
address will be delivered by Rev. L. JENKINS 
Jones, Mayor of Woolwich, on cur work, at 
Beaten and the Church and Municipal 

ife, 

Tickets may be had from Mr. G. Haroup 
CLENNELL, 87, Downs-road, Clapton ; at Essex 
Hall, or of. any of the Secretaries of the 
London Churches. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 
ANTED, in London, a Young Lady 


to help in mornings with little girl.— 
M., INQUIRER Office, 3 Essex-street, W.C. 


OUNG LADY (Unitarian) certifi- 

cated, desires residential post es Junior 
MUSIC MISTRESS in good Ladies’ School. 
pe INQUIRER Or FICE, 3, Essex-strect, Strand, 


ADY (Unitarian) seeks post as COM- 
PANION or HOUSEKEEPER (where 
servant). Jirst-class certificates ceoking and 
millmery. Good needlewoman.—NEwron, 6, 
Shamrock-terrace, Tywyn, Llandudno. 


Iss C. JEVONS recommends 


respectable Boy, 15, as GARDEN and 
HOUSE BOY ; live in.—Apply, 19, Chester- 
ford-gardens, Hampstead, London. 


MS KINDER, 20, Gayton-road, 

Hampstead, N.W., requires a COOK- 
GENERAL and HOUSE-PARLOURMAID. 
Ages about 26.—Apply by letter. 


Schools, ete, 


—»—— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HIGHGATE, LonpoN, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Livan Tapot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


Heer GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCH, anp HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 
(LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 

Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss VioLetT BuanpD, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. <A holiday 
party 1s being arranged for Easter. For 
terms and full particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal. 


¥R3/AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAmIL- 
\ TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 

Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Next Term begins Thursday, May 4th. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Referencs kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


diese ox HOUSE to LET for 

about two months, from May 15th. One 
minute from Park ; splendid view of the Bay 
and Mumbles.—Apply, Mrs. Tupor JoNgEs, 
21, Cwmdonkin-terrace, Swansea. 


HERINGHAM.—To be LET Fur- 
nished, a Semi-detached HOUSE, con- 
taining Dining, Drawing, and Morning Rooms, 
Six good Bedrooms, Bath with hot and cold 


| supplies, and the usual cffices. Special terms 
| for a long period.—Miss Macr, 43, Newmarket- 


road, Norwich. 
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TIE SUNDADWT SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. Board and Resivence. 
a d P 
JUST PUBLISHED. OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Ds Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
') Cri Ons ) i ren Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
y cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
By THREE COUSINS. ; ihc Mere mee so hs nae wees 
Foolscap 8vo. 168 pp. Cloth 4/- net, postage 3d. Tolif  Anply, Mra, and Mr. Pococe =) aaa 
The Addresses contained in this little book are selected from the two velumes of “SHORT _ON-. fay ‘i 
SeRMONS TO CHILDREN,” by Three Cousins, publishcd by the Association in 1882 and 1884, Te oh ee Ph ie 
The present selection is issued at the request of teachers and others who found the Sermons | poARD ‘and RESIDENCE: most comfort- 
very uceful in conveying simple religious lessons in an interesting way. able throughout. Sea View, extallent aati, 


billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 


CONTENTS, 
Little Duties. Heroism, II. Firm.to Resist. pMr-aad Mire, Ree 
Undaunted. The New Year. Striving after Perfection. ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISsH 
Love of Justice, Sacrifice. Returning Good for Evil. DEVON—A HOLIDAY RESORT for 
Faithfulness to Duty. The Good Samaritan. God ‘is’ Our Father. Ladiesand Young People. Sea and moorland 
Light in Darkness, Fasting. Faithful unto Death. air. Beautiful country Responsible charge 
Heroism. I. Vineyards and Gardens. Returning to the Lord. 5 : , } 


taken of younger guests if unaccompanied by 
adult.—Apply, Miss Nancy Jones; or A. HE, 


London: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. Jones, Esq., Proprietor, 


FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d, INISTERS and OTHERS, requiring 


THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION, |i: ees.” dasscomousme ian 
e | nished COUNTRY COTTAGE, in bracing 


air, for 103. weekly ; 5 rooms and kitchen.— 


By JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D. Edin., D.C.L. Oxon. Apply carly to “ Requiescat,” c/o J. R. 
Wixkixson, Thrapston. 
By the same Author. Near the British Museum. 


NATIONAL DUTIES, KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
And other Sermons and Addresses. EonwbDon. 


This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
Crown) 8vo, 8s. net. erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
ight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms onevery Floor; 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. | Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 


Smoking and Bilhard oms; All Floors 


DR. MARTINEAU’S CENTENARY. JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. eirepracs ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
To be published May 2nd. elephone. e 

In 1 vol. large Crown _8vo, 612 pp., with two Photo- TH E CO M | NG D AY S Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 
gravure Portraits. Price 7s. 6d. net, postage 5d. : Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
J AM ES M ARTINE AU ENLARGED. PricE THREEPENCE. Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
Rues dora 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 

THEOLOGIAN AND TEACHER. Contents for MAY. Testimonials on application. 
A STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND THOUGHT. Little Portland Street Discourses :— Telegraphic Address: “ BooKCRAFT,” LONDON. 
BY I.—We Cannot Do Otherwise. ; i ae 

J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. II.—God Understands, : NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 
CONTENTS. What is Religion ? , Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
I—The Early Years, 1805-1822, _II.—College Years, | Bible Spiritualism. with or without local page. Issued for last 


1822-1827. IIl.—First Ministry: Bristol and Dublin, ¥ . 3 nday in each previous month. One co 
1827-1832, IV.—Religion and Philosophy in England, |} Wanted : An International Indignation Trust. Base 7} ac ¥ ye) d : BY 
1805-1832, _V.—Early Liverpool Ministry, 1832-1836. | Joes God Care? post iree, dis. 4 year ae niet oe 
VL.—Philosophical and Theological Change, 1832-1842. : per 130; extra charge local page.—A Tess 
VII.—Denominational Unitarianism, 1833-1844. VIII.— | A Swedenborg Story. to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 
Preacher and Teacher, 1840-1848. IX.—The Founda- The Indian Peril : : = 
tions of Philosophy, 1840-1849. X.—The Later Liverpool : 

Ministry, 1849-1857. XI—Theology and Philosophy: | Thoughts for To-day. Notes by the Way. F REDK. LONG & SON, 


New Unitarianism, 1849-1857. XII.—The Ministry in - 

London, 1891-1812) XUL-—Principles of | Religious Notes on Books, &c. AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYCRS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
ssociation, 1859- E -—Principal o: anchester 

New College, 1869-1885. XV.—The Work Completed, Tousen’ Adelaide Place, London Balas 

1885-1900. XVI.—The Philosophy of Religion: Three Rents Collected, and the entire management of 

Great Books. Wixirams & NorGare, and all Booksellers Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 


BOOK ROOM, ESSEX HALL, Essex St., Strand, W.C. l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, | ken. Valuations for Probate &e 


JAMES MARTINEAU|  * Ec |” Germs for Advertisements. 


© Sse —_—_~ 
And His GREATEST BOOK. Assets, £162,000. ‘ 
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To be had at Essex Hall. Temple, E.C. 4 Per CoLumn ... ose £8 : 3 


i thi IncH IN COLUMN ... ae 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8. W. Special Terms for a Series. 


; 7 7 Jo} Srepoen Sgawarp Tay.eER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


MemsBers of our churches in London 
and the South-Hastern Counties are asked 
to note that May 14 is ‘‘ Assembly Sun- 
day,’ when collections in aid of the work 
of the Provincial Assembly are to be made. 
The main object of the Assembly—the 
bringing together of the scattered churches 
into a closer brotherhood, whereby the 
stronger may know and help the weaker— 
has been kept steadily in view: It is 
essential, as this work is increasing year 
by year, that its progress and development 
shall be maintained, and not retarded by 
the lack of financial support: Hearty and 
generous support is invited from all who 
are interested in the welfare of the churches. 


TunspAy next is the centenary of 
Schiller’s death. On the significance of 
the national celebration whch will take 
place throughout Germany, and especially 
on the connection of the great poet with 
Jena, the Rev. W. Tudor Jones writes in 
another column. 

A revinw of Mr. Carpenter's new book 
on Dr. Martineau, in the Manchester 
Guardian of May 2, signed by the well- 
known initials of Professor A. S. Wilkin- 
son; concludes as follows:—‘‘ But the 
work of Dr. Martineau will not be 
measured by the extent to which his philo- 
sophical system finds implicit assent, and 
still less by the degree to which he may 
prove to have forecast the ultimate 
results of criticalscience. It is his life-long 
witness to the loftiest ideals, his absolutely 
fearless pursuit of the truth as he caw it, 
and the depth of his personal influence 
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over minds of the highest type which 
give him a claim to be long remembered. 
For what Mr. Carpenter has done, entirely 
in the spirit of his subject, to help to- 
wards this we owe him hearty thanks.’” 


A Great step of progress has been made 
in Russia during the past week, unless 
indeed it should prove again to be only a 
paper reform. The Tsar has signed a 
decree granting to his subjects liberty of 
conscience in the matter of religion (with 
the exception, unhappily, of Jews and 
Armenians). Now it is no longer penal to 
be a Dissenter, Stundists will be no longer 
sent to Siberia, and the tide of emigra- 
tion to free-countries may be stayed; 
Roman Catholics will no longer be forced 
into nominal adhesion to the Orthodox 
Church; and even Mahomedan and Bud- 
dhist subjects of Russia are to be re- 
spected; Millions of the Tsar’s subjects 
are liberated, by a stroke of his pen, from 
a condition of barbarous subjection, the 
existence of which at the present day it 
was difficult for the people of a Western 
country to realise. 


Tue Bishop of Norwich is a strong 
believer in the value of the so-called 
Athanasian Creed. In his recent address 
at the Diccesan Conference he said he 
hoped to be permitted to oppose stead- 
fastly every proposition to alter the 


existing usage, and mainly for three! 


reasons :— 

““(1) Iam quite sure that the mass of the 
“people, if they have an accurate know- 
“ledge of the two fundamental verities of 
“the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation, 
“have obtained it mainly, probably 
“almost entirely, from the Quicunque 
“ Vult. Ji it were merely placed as a 
‘venerable document in the Prayer-book, 
“it would be no better known by our 
“laity, if as well known, as the Thirty- 
nine Articles; and this would be to the 
‘advantage of Unitarian error. (2) I 
“do not at all believe that you can 
“draw such a clear, definite, and in- 
“‘telligible line between the minatory 
‘clauses of the New Testament (e.g., St. 
“John ili, 18, 86; St. Mark xvi; 16; 2 
“John 9-11) and the minatory clauses of 
the Creed as will encourage the people 
“to believe and retain the former 
“while you teach them to repudiate 
“the latter. ‘The open rejection of the 
‘one would be followed by the tacit 
“rejection of the other. (3) Ata time 
“like the present, in which the funda- 
“mental truths ‘of the Gospel are being 
‘‘rudely assailed, and doubted, or denied, 
‘alas ! by some who hold positions in the 


[ONE PENNY. 


—— 


‘the Church, the degradation of the 
*Oreed as proposed would have dis- 
‘“‘astrous results, for the masses of the 
**neople would inevitably draw one of two 
* conclusions—either (1) that the Chris- 
‘tian dogmas of the Holy Trinity and 
“the Incarnation are not true; or (2) 
that, though possibly true, they are not 
“vital, and therefore need not really be 
‘* believed.” 

The Bishop evidently will have no sym- 
pathy with those Churchmen to whom 
Dr. Drummond alluded in his speech at 
Oxford on Tuesday afternoon, who are 
pleading for countenance in high places of 
a reverent and open - minded treatment 
of all critical questions in the study of 
the Bible. 

We are indebted to the Christian 
World for projecting a useful series of 
illustrated articles, the first of which 
appeared in the issue of last week. The 
subject is the village institute, the 
writer, Sylvester Horne, and plans, 
together with an attractive clevation, 
are supplied by P. Morley Horder. The 
architect estimates the cost of a one- 
story building at £600, or a two-storied 
one at £800. The larger building would 
contain a hall capable of seating 120 
people, and either scheme would allow 
for a billiard-room and a refreshment 
bar. Mr. Horne calculates that the 
institute might prove self-supporting, 
7.e., it might pay all expenses of upkeep 
and interest on capital. The estimate 
may be a little sanguine, but clearly the 
cost need be only slight. What is 
required is initiative. Mr. Horne thinks 
the founding of such institutes in villages 
and small towns would be best under- 
taken by a church. We ourselves are 
inclined to believe it would be best done 
by the village or town community. But 
certainly there is here a thing that needs 
doing. We cordially recommend the 
article to all those who are concerned in 
alleviating the ennut of leisure in the 
{country districts on winter evenings. 
| Now is the time for decision and for 
action if anything is to be effected by 
the time of the next faling of the 
leaves. 


Tae town of Huddersfield is likely to 
reap the advantage of a valuable scheme 
put forth by its Mayor, Mr. Alderman 
Broadbent, and Dr. G. 8S. Moore, its 
Medical Officer of Health. The proposals, 
which have for their aim to lessen the 
shockingly high and quite unnecessary 
infant mortality, are in line with, and per- 
haps owe something to, the Manchester 
system of Corporation health missionaries, 
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The outline of the new policy includes 
“the payment of a shilling to the person 
bringing information of birth, provided it 
be given within 48 hours.’’ The visita. 
tion of the mothers by lady workers 
qualified to give practical advice as to the 
care of infants, and the establishment of 
acréche for the children of women in the 
factories, and depéts for the supply of 
milk, and a system of health inspection 
by lady inspectors of houses and factories 
where women are employed. 

We have here the skeleton of valuable 
social enterprise. It is matter of regret 
that the Corporation is at present indis- 
posed to incur the small, necessary cost 
of the whole undertaking, and that for a 
time it may be more dependent than is 
advisable on private subscriptions’ But 
regret gives place to satisfaction when we 
reflect on the ideal of mayoral responsi- 
bility here suggested: The connection of 
the chief officers of the Corporation with 
the enterprise is also a guarantee that the 
question will be regarded broadly, as it 
affects the whole community. This 
wanton mischief which we have long 
suffered with so foolish an equanimity is 
one of those to which particular attention 
was drawn in that remarkable document, 
the inter-departmental report on physical 
deterioration. We trust to see the action 
of Huddersfield extensively imitated and 
enlarged upon in the near future, 


SCHILLER AND JENA: 


On May 9, town and village throughout 
Germany will commemorate with enthu- 
siasm the centenary of the death of 
Schiller. This enthusiasm has been engen- 
dered from various causes: On the one 
hand it is the outcome of reflection on the 
philosophy and poetry of Schiller and the 
need of his teaching for ovr modern times, 
and on the other hand it is intuitive feeling 
pervading those who have not read his 
words deeply, but through tradition and 
the presence amongst them of a certain 
“* atmosphere ’” have learnt to honour and 
to love one of the creators of their modern 
Fatherland: As regards the former class, 
it may be truly stated that the works of 
Goethe and Schiller have left a deeper 
influence upon Germany than even the 
philosophy of Kant. 

Kant’s philosophy although it deals 
with the fundamental problems of life and 
destiny, yet deals with them from a 
plane inewhich reason must ever be on the 
alert in order to understand its meaning. 

Certainly such a dealing with the great 
questions of life and religion has incal- 
culable value, but it is a value which can 
only become the possession of a few. 

But in Schiller’s writings it is otherwise. 
Allhis metaphysical work, in so far as there 
is metaphysic in his work, has a direct 
bearing on the needs and aspirations of the 
human heart, Hverything turns around 
life as itis and asit should be. The secret 
of life is not to be found in any transcenden- 
tal idealism or explanation of categories, 
but in moulding the principle of life which 
each man carries within his own breast. 
Bodyand soulare not two different elements 
which make up life, and between which there 
is a deep dualism necessary to be held: 


The body and its functions when properly 
directed help to the development of the 
mind and spirit. Schiller finds the truest 
development of life to consist then not so 
much in any mental conceptions and ab- 
stract speculations but in Art. Art he 
conceived. as a vital power which was 
able to bring into harmony all the instincts 
and tendencies of man: It is from this 
artistic point of view that he perceives 
the whole of life. Art is the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of the spiritual 
life. The elements of religion are not. to 
be found in metaphysical and mathe- 
matical conclusions, nor in a certain spot in 
the human.mind or spirit; true religion 
consists in the whole man dwelling upon 
the whole of nature and of existence. 
Force, harmony, beauty are thus implanted 
in the life. Life becomes a contemplation 
of the beautiful. The process of analysing 
and dissecting is passed, and man stands 
on a summit viewing his inheritance. 
Life, certainly, can not always be lived at 
this level ; the work of the world demands 
analysis, lopping, and dissection, but man 
will be ever mere equipped to accomplish 
that work if he has been on the mount of 
harmony and beauty. And every piece 
of analytic work will enter into this 
wholeness of the nature, and man the next 
time he climbs the mountain has a richer 
inheritance than before. i 

Schiller’s short but fruitful life was 
devoted to showing this idealism of moral 
beauty as the one thing needful for his 
country. The days he wrote were days 
of terrible darkness in the land. Napoleon 
was becoming the terror of Europe, and no 
land suffered more than Germany from his 
greed. To hold up an idealism of moral 
beauty as a bright star in an otherwise 
black night could only have been accom- 
plished by a spirit who knew from the depth 
of his own soul the validity of the truth 
he taught. No power on earth could rob 
the nation of this inheritance which Schiller 
offered them. There were dark days in 
store for the nation at least for ten years 
aiter Schiller’s death, but Fichte followed 
Schiller and preached a similar gospel 
when the cloud was darkest over the land. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that there 
will be the utmost enthusiasm throughout 
the land on May 9. And nowhere, I am 
sure, will that enthusiasm be more genuine 
than in the ancient university town of Jena. 
Schiller was bound to Jena by many ties of 
affection. The natural surroundings drew 
him to Jena; The rich valley on both 
sides of the river Saale with the mountains 
running for miles down the river with such 
ancient castles as Kunitz and Dornburg 
on their heights would naturally attract a 
spirit like his; The university was at the 
zenith of its glory when he was there. 
Tradition has it that there were two thou- 
sand students in Jena when Schiller was 
Professor of History, and there could not 
have been many more than two thousand 
inhabitants in the town at the time. 

Jena to-day is not what it was in Schil- 
ler’s time: Two lines of railways run 
through it; theelectric trams have entered 
the place; large villas have been built 
for miles around, and the population has 
increased to nearly 25,000, And yet in 
spite of these incursions it remains an 
old-world place, The old university build- 
ings-are still intact, and services are held 


on Sundays in the university church: 
The old houses are inhabited, and we can 
shake hands from opposite windows. 

Many are the reminiscences of Schiller. 

The house where he lectured is marked by 

the usual tablet, and the house where he 

lived stands in a beautiful little garden 
called Schiller’s garden. It is a one-story 
house with four or five rooms. At one 

end of the garden the observatory of the 

university has been built. Close by this 

a stone is fixed in the wall, and on it is the 

inscription ‘‘ Here Schiller wrote his 

Wallenstein.’’ A few yards away is an old 

stone table—the very table at which Goethe 

and Schiller used to drink their beer and 

talk over the problems of human life and 

destiny. Above the table on a piece of 

wood is written a quotation from Goethe’s 

‘* Conversations with Eckermann,’” dated 

1827. “‘ Hier hat Schiller gewohnt. An 

diesem alten Steintisch haben wir oft 

gesessen und manches gute und grosse 

Wort mit einander gewechselt,”” 

On the other side of the river is the 
village of Wenigen-Jena with its little 
Schiller church. A tablet makes known 
the fact that there Schiller was married, and 
the story has for generations been cireulated 


in Jena that he was too poor to be married 


in the town church. Schiller was so 


attracted to the place thatin a letter to the - 


Grand Duke Carl August he once wrote : 


/“* There is to me no place in Germany 


what Jena and its neighbourhood is, for I 
am convinced that nowhere can one get 
so true and reasonable a freedom and in 
so small a place meet so many illustrious 
men.” 

The same thing may be said in a large 
measure of the little town to-day. Men 
of world-renown are to be found on the 
teaching staff,and you meet them every day. 
With over a hundred professors and over 
a thousand students in such a small town, 
it is evident that the whole atmosphere 
is full of the spirit of learning. This spirit 
will find expression in the meetings which 
are to be held on May 9, and the students 
and the inhabitants will be called again. to 
carry forth the teaching and the spirit 
of Schiller into the materialism of this 
twentieth century, for nothing is more 
needful to-day than to present an ideal 
view of life—a view in which all can parti- 
cipate, and im which all can contribute 
something of value to the creation of a 
higher and nobler future in our Western 
world. 

W. Tupor Jones. 


Tue education of God is no easy busi- 
ness to go through; to choose the best 
and cling to it, is often to choose calamity 
on earth. But calamity which falls on a 
heart thrilling with God, alive to truth, 
conscious of good and loving it above all 
things, has no misery in it. It needs 
patience, endurance, courage, but below 
the surface, in the depths of the soul, 
there is a fountain of eternal joy: With 
uplifted hearts, we, children of God and 
partakers of His revelation, say to our- 
selves in hours when the heart of life 
beats faint and low: “Sons of God, let 
us walk worthy of our high vocation; our 
hopes shall never be ashamed; God and 
we shall wholly be at on2.”—Stopford Ay 
Brooke: a 


LIVING COMMUNIO 


A SERMON IN MEMORY OF DR: 
MARTINEAU. 


By tHe Rey. James DRummonp, 
LL.D., D.Lirr.* 


Ephesians iv. 6: “One God and Father of 
all, who is above all, and through all, and 
in all.” 

Or all the influences which one man 
exerts over another, that which goes 
deepest, and awakens the most heartfelt 
gratitude, is religion. Men may imagine 
that they are indifferent to the claims of 
religion, and may through long periods of 
their lives actually be so; and yet in the 
hidden depths there is an inarticulate cry 
for God, and a seeking for some stable 
substance amid the fleeting shadows of the 
world. The doubts and tremblings of the 
present day tell of indestructible wants; 
a horror of great darkness, while men look 
upon fading glories ; an aspiration to soar 
beyond the clouds of ancient thought, and 
catch larger visions of the undying Spirit. 
And when a man appears who ¢an speak a 
word of religious power, touching the 
eallous heart and giving it a new sensi- 
bility, breaking down the obstacles which 
hinder the progress of aspiring thought, 
and casting a strengthening spell of sym- 


pathy over minds already convinéed, in a 


word, drawing aside some obscuring veil, 
and giving @ clearer vision of God, that 
man is revered as one who has brought 
strength and healing to the hungry soul, 
and shown it the true way to the eternal 
home. It is this mighty influence which 
has drawn to Christ the devoted love of 
men ; it is this which has compelled the 
_ reverence that is paid to the memory of 
saints ; it is this which turns the admira- 
tion which we accord to a great thinker 
‘into the homage which we yield only to 
the seer and prophet. 
It is that we may express our gratitude 
towards a great religious teacher, who 
for so many years was the strength and 
ornament of this college, that we have 
met together to-day. But before I attempt 
to give some expression to the feelings 
which this centenary calls forth I must 
refer for a moment to the earnest and faith- 
ful man, who according to our original 
hope, was to have addressed us this evening, 
‘and who would have spoken out of the 
fulness of his own rich experience of Dr. 
Martineau’s influence. Mr. Armstrong 
mingled freely in the great battle of life, 
and was always a fearless champion of 
tighteousness and truth. It matters not 
now whether his judgments were always 
correct ; no one, I think, can fail to admire 
the noble sincerity, the absolute unsel- 
fishness, and the dauntless firmness, with 
which he opposed his whole strength to 
what he believed to be wrong. And his 
labour was not in vain. Before he was 
called away he was allowed to see some of 
the blessed fruits of his self-denying toil. 
The secret of his power was his perfect 
faith in God. He walked as in an open 
vision of the unseen and eternal, and the 
reality and the nearness of God were the 
substance of the message which he delivered 
to his brethren. Many through his word 
_ , * A Sermon preached in Manchester College 
; a sea Oxford, on the evening of Monday, 
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have passed out of darkness into light, 
and his memory is worthily coupled to-day 
with that of him at whose feet he had sat, 
and whose teaching he so beautifully 
interpreted: _ 

One of the first things that strike one 
in looking back on the career of Dr. 
Martineau is the extent and variety of his 
powers. His aesthetic, his intellectual, 
his practical, and his spiritual gifts were all 
of a high order; and apart from their 
intrinsic excellence, when taken one by 
one, their harmonious combination in a 
single person marked him out as an 
exceptional man. It is seldom that man- 
ual skill, with a taste for engineering, 
fondness for mathematics and physical 
science; linguistic attainments, severity 
of thought, fearlessness of criticism, splen- 
dour of style, devoutness of worship, and 
power of spiritual appeal, are found united 
in one person ; and this richness of endow- 
ment gives him a distinction of a very rare 
kind, and no doubt contributed largely 
to the fascination which he exercised 
over so many of his pupils, divided as they 
were from one another in taste and tem- 
perament, but joimed in their common 
veneration for a man whose greatness 
all alike feli and acknowledged. If in this 
wide range of faculties we seek for the 
dominant note, it is that which it is most 
suitable to dwell upon in this place, religion. 

Notwithstanding the originality and 
independence of his mind he remained 
through life attached to that body of 
Christians among whom he had been 


born, and from whom he received his 


earliest réligious impressions. It could 
not be otherwise ; for however he may have 
longed at times for a wider communion, 
however he may sometimes have sought in 


other denominations a spiritual fervour 


which he felt to be lacking in his own, 
the Unitarians were the only religious 
people who would tolerate his heresies ; 
and though he is sometimes referred to as 
one of the greatest religious teachers of the 
nineteenth century, this great prophetic 
soul had no opportunity of speech except 
in that despised body which for more than 
two hundred years has insisted that the 
word of God shall not be bound. The 
genuine devoutness and faith of the 
Unitarians who were prominent a century 
ago cannot bedoubted; but as young Mar- 
tineau’s genius expanded, he began to 
long for deeper thought and more kindling 
expression than he found among those 
with whom he was most closely associated. 
His description of the Unitarians of Cole- 
tidge’s early days is probably drawn 
‘from his own experience. They were 
** a people eminently practical and prosaic, 
impatient of romance, indifferent to intel- 
lectual refinements, strict in their moral 
expectations, scrupulous of the veracities 
but afraid of the fervours of devotion.’’ 
To his own ardent spirit this type of mind 
was never congenial, The sense of sin, 
aspirations after the perfect holiness of a 
divine communion, and spiritual intuition 
into the deep things of God, began to assert 
their authority, and to carry him away 
into new regions of thought and life. The 
crisis came after the death of his friend, 
Henry Turner, which fell upon him as 
** a sudden flash and stroke of sorrow.’’ 


‘As he himself relates, ‘‘ the scales fell 
from his eyes, and the realities and solem- 


‘its diviner essence cleared ? 


nities of life first came upon him: ; 
well remembered, under the fervour of the 
first enthusiasm, how the voices that 
sounded in our various places of worship 
appeared to him to be beneath the exi- 
gencies of the case—too sober and too 
cold; and amid the broken light of an 
immature judgment he thought there 
ought to be some stronger and more spirit- 
ual ministry, that should less depend upon 
our self-heip, but should take us off our 
feet, and fling us into a diviner life than 
that which prevailed among us.’” So the 
deep full flood of religious insight and 
emotion poured its waters of eternal life 
into his soul, and that time of revelation 
aftected all his future years, inspiring 
the lofty thought of his mature manhood, 
and shedding a tranquil light over his 
declining days. It wasa revelation of God, 
converting his religion from a_ belief, 
resting on the authority of others, into an 
immediate faith, rooted in his own exper- 
ience. Lnte in life, as he looked back 
upon his long career, he wrote —‘‘ In 
youth, if ever we receive a ‘ Serious Call,’ 
it is the most elementary religious truths 


-by which the mind becomes entranced. 
Who can ever forget the intense and lofty 


years when first the real communion of the 
living God—the same God that received 
the cries of Gethsemane and Calvary—and 
the Sanctity of the inward Law, and the 
sublime contents of life on both sides of 
death, broke in a flood of glory upon his 
mind, and spread the world before him, 
stripped of his surface illusions, and with 
The restless 
intellect of mid-life may toss these things 
about in speculation, may add to them 


-or take from them, and weave them into 
‘the artificial texture of a system, But 


in old age, as the end draws near, we repose 
again on these simple truths and trusts, 
only with a fuller inward witness and 
more spiritual calm: And so the evening 
light is as the morning’s, and sheds once 
more the tenderest beauty on the world.’” 

This living faith in God was, then, the 
dominant energy of his life, forming the 
root of all his holiest affections, suggesting 
the highest problems of his philosophy; 
and dictating his message to mankind; 
Hear once more his own declaration, made 
in one of those rare moments when he con- 
sciously drew aside the veil from his own 
inmost being :—‘‘ The one deep faith, 
then, which has determined my whcle 
word and work among you, is in The 
Living Union of God with our Humanity 
. ; 1: We pine as prisoners, till we burst 
into the air of that supernatural life which 
He lives eternally ; we are parched with a 
holy thirst, till we find contact with the 
running waters of his quick affection, 
Him immediately, Him in person, Him in 
whispers of the day, and eye to eye by 
night ; Him for a close refuge in temptation, 
not as a large thought of ours but as an 
Almightiness in Himself; Him ready 
with his moistening dews for the dry 
heart, and his breathings of hope for the 
sorrowing ; Him always and everywhere 
living for our holy trust, do we absolutely 
need for our repose, and wildly wander 
till we find. : ;: Those simple faiths 
that come we know not whence, those dim 
suspicions of conscience that creep upon 
us with authoritative awe, that mysterious 
sense of an over-arching infinitude, pierced 
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with bursts of light when the clouds of our 
lower mind clear off—nay, the common 
promptings of disinterested love, the -call 
to self-sacrifice, the reverence for nobleness 
and beauty, what are they but the awaken- 
ing touch of God’s indwelling life, the 
movement of his Spirit among the trem- 
bling strings? To the priate soul, he 
thus reveals himself in its highest spon- 
taneous affections, ever adding another 
grace and further insight to those who 
will be faithful with the first. To our 
collective humanity he comes in that great 
consent of spirits which arises in the pre- 
sence of true heroism or sanctity, and 
constitutes the tendency of an age and the 
ultimate forces of history. Through all 
our natural life, individual and social, is the 
supernatural interfused, and the ideal 
colours of heaven are spread through 
the substance of our experience, to trans- 
figure it.”” 

The revelation of God which thus dawned 
with such ineffaceable colours on his mind 
included his *‘ relation to the beauty 
of holiness,’* and a sense of divine 
love calling forth an answering love ; 
but it assumed, if I am not mistaken, its 
brightest radiance within his conscience. 
It was there that he found the ‘‘ objective 
and supernatural authority ’’ which alone 
deserved the name of religious. To him 
the moral law presented itself with an 
overwhelming majesty. It was no sub- 
jective caprice, no changeable esthetic 
taste, no prudential calculation of utilities, 
but spake with sovereign voice to the 
hushed and listening worlds, and breathed 
its eternal mandate in the sanctuary of 
adoring reverence. He felt, with Hooker, 
that ‘‘ Of law there can be no less acknow- 
ledged, than that her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world ; 
all things in heaven and earth do her 
homage, the very least as feeling her care, 
and the greatest as not exempted from 
her power; both angels and men and 
creatures of what condition soever, though 
each in different sort and manner, yet all 
with uniform consent, admire her as the 
mother of their peace and joy.’’ Thus, 
it was.in the moral. intuitions that he 
found the most immediate and intimate 
communion with God, ‘‘ person with 
person,’ ‘‘ spirit with spirit.’”? To do 
the will of Him that sent him, that will 
which, with its universal laws, has its par- 
ticular message for each, and speaks in 
articulate tones to every conscience that 
will hear—this was his unceasing aspiration, 
and the prevailing effort of his life. 

If our exposition ended here, it might 
seem as though Dr. Martineau were an 
extreme individualist, walking in his own 
solitary communion with God, and need- 
ing none to point the way, or quicken the 
pulses of his endeavour. But he em- 
phatically disclaimed the character of an 
individualist; He recognised the necessity 
of corporate life for the development of 
man’s highest powers, and, while perceiving 
that every man had his own lonely pro- 
blems, his separate responsibility, and his 
secret worship, he felt the mutual influence 
of soul on soul, and the kindling fervour of 
common aspiration and prayer. He was 
repelled by the ‘‘ excessive individualism 
of Protestant piety, sequestering the 
private mind with God, and abandoning 
Society and States to the secular expe- 


diencies’’ ; and he embraced the higher 
view ‘‘that our humanity is one vast 
organism, at once the object and the 
medium of a Divine and holy purpose.’’ 
His thought, as we are aware, never ceased 
to grow, but its great determining lines 
were drawn with a firm hand at a com- 
paratively early period, and they only 
cleared into more simple and- secure 
expression as the years went by. In his 
ministry at Hope-street he taught that 
we had not framed our religion in solitude, 
but had received it as an inheritance from 
the past; that human nature was, as it 
were, recreated in Christ ; that his was the 
type of character to which we aspired, 
and that therefore we were members of 
one great whole, dependent on one another, 
and all in common dependent on Christ 
as their head. After his keen criticism 
of the Gospels, and his rejection of mytho- 
logical elements which disfigured the 
popular Christianity, he held firmly the 
same leading thought: As criticism pur- 
sued its task of separating the fictitious 
or the mistaken from the true, the figure 
of Christ seemed to him to stand forth in 
more glorious beauty, and the Christian 
type of character commanded to the last 
his supreme homage. Christ was still to 
him the Uplifter and Inspirer, not through 
the bestowal of something other than 
immediate revelation, but by ‘‘ making us 
more aware of it and helping us to interpret 
it.’ For often we are heedless ‘‘ till we 
see in another the victory which shames 
our own defeat, and are caught up by 
enthusiasm for some realised heroism or 
sanctity.’” And so ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth, 
in virtue of the characteristics of his spirit; 
holds the place of Prince of Saints, and 
perfects the conditions of the pure religious 
life,’’ and ‘‘ he thereby reveals the highest 
possibilities of the human soul, and their 
dependence on habitual communion be- 
tween man and God.’’ 

It is now apparent that a profound 
religious experience lay at the root of 
Dr. Martineau’s thought. It is not only 
as a religious teacher, but as a thinker, 
that he is celebrated, and the question 
may arise why he ever passed from the 
one character into the other. It is, I 
think, a complete misconception to sup- 
pose that his religion rested mainly on an 
intellectual basis, and was defective in 
spontaneous inspiration and poetry. He 
himself never admitted that faith depended 
on a well instructed intellect. It had a 
source of its own in native and ultimate 
trusts, which might indeed be disturbed 
but could not be created, by purely intel- 
lectual judgments. ‘*‘ We may touch,’’ 
he once said, ‘‘ asense which had never 
revealed itself before ; we may begin a low, 
sweet music, at which the sleeping soul 
may turn with wondering face, and gently 
cross the bridge of dreams, and. open at 
length the living eye, and say, ‘ what a 
world is this, and wherefore am I here 2? ’ 
::7:I have known from myself, and 
have felt for others, that when once we 
have descended to the true springs of 
devotion in our nature, doubts and fears 
spontaneously clear away.’’ And again 
he says, *‘ I believe the general fact to be 
that Feeling goes before Idea. Wherever 
the fresh forces of our nature are at work 
upon Divine things—or, as I would rather 


Het “wherever God’s spirit is moving in 


the soul—there is a dim and solemn feeling 
of our way out of darkness into light, and 
the season of deepest faith and worship 
is prior to the analysis of notions and 
determination of creed.’” 

The springs of devotion in him, how- 
ever, were combined with an intellect of 
unusual force and subtlety, and his impulse 
towards philosophical speculation was not 
to be repressed. While religion had its 
own peculiar visions, it nevertheless ex- 
tended its gaze over every department 
of nature and life, and while its elementary 
trusts might be sufficient to sustain devout 
and virtuous character in pure souls which 
felt no need of metaphysics, the thinker 
was obliged to interpret and justify his 
intuitions, to find a place for his spiritual 
convictions within the framework of a 
rational system, and so ‘‘ to aim at the 
hearty and complete reconciliation of 
philosophic thought and holy faith.’” 
I once heard a remark somewhat scornfully 
made, after one of his vindications of 
theistic faith, that it was the last effort of 
Scholasticism. It is not a mark of pro- 
fundity to express contempt for one of 
the great movements of human thought, 
and, though there was an element of 
truth in the remark, it overlooked a very 
important distinction: Dr. Martineau 
and the Scholastics both aimed at justify- 
ing the data of faith before the bar of 
reason; but whereas the latter assumed 
as their data the authoritative dogmas 
of a Church, which were already the intel- 
lectual interpretations of a more primitive 
and spiritual experience, Dr. Martineau 
went direct to the fountains of faith in 
the human heart, and endeavoured to 
draw thence the primary and uncorrupted 
data of man’s spiritual being, and to show 
that these were in accordance with the 
facts of science and with the highest 
speculative thought. In this he ren- 
dered an important service by recalling 
philosophy to its highest tasks. He felt 
that our spiritual life was, to say the least, 
just as real and just as trustworthy as our 
physical, and showed that no philosophy 
could be satisfactory which ignored this 
transcendent clement, and based itself on a 
lopsided and reduced humanity. 

The last remark indicates another reason 
for the philosophical formulation of he, 
faith. The intellect, if it cannot creatie 
can undermine and destroy faith. This 
corrosive action is indirect. The ultimats 
data of faith are inevitably associated 
with a vast multitude of beliefs, which are 
not its immediate expression, but intel- 
lectual forms in which it has found a pro- 
longed, but nevertheless temporary, abode. 
These forms which the intellect has created 
the intellect can destroy; and then 
faith goes forth a homeless wanderer, 
starved and cold in the winter of agonizing 
doubt. Now, Dr. Martineau lived through 
a period when this dissolution of intel- 
lectual forms was proceeding with unexam- 
pled speed, and men gazed in despair on 
the ruins, and looked with vain yearning 
for the temple of their worship, which had 
vanished like a golden dream in the hard, 
prosaic dawn of rising knowledge. Then 
it was his task to show them through 
the dust of crumbling walls and the bewild- 
ering glare of unfamiliar lights that the 
ethereal shrine might still be seen in ali 
its glorious beauty, and that the ultimate 
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postulates of faith remained on immovable 
foundations. That in this way he ren- 
dered incalculable service, and that far 
from being a destructive critic, as some 
with little insight have imagined, he was a 
** repairer of the breach, a restorer of paths 
to dwell in,’’ is the glad testimony of many 
who recovered through him their spiritual 
outlook upon life. 

And now we must ask in conclusion, 
what is the special legacy which he has 
bequeathed to our College? Not so 
much an organised system of thought, 
however valuable that may be, as a spirit 
of life, which lay deeper than all thought, 
and brought him into immediate contact 
with divine realities. He has taught us to 
seek, through direct communion with 
God, the consecration of all our studies, 
so that we may search for truth in simple 
trust, with an independence of mind 
which will bow to no idols of the mob, and 
nevertheless is controlled and chastened 
by wide sympathies and reverent admira- 
tions. Beginning as a student his almost 
life-long connection with the College, he 
found in Mr. Wellbeloved and the teachers 
associated with him that entire respect 
for the rights of individual conscience and 
thought by which it has always been dis- 
tinguished ; and with rare clearness and 
power he showed how this respect rested 
on the deep foundations of the soul’s 
immediate communion with God, and 
far from manifesting indifference to truth 
was the essential condition of spiritual 
veracity, which alone could fill with life- 
giving energy the empty forms of thought. 
As Professor of the College he was associated 
with a man whom, on this centenary, we 
would not willingly forget, his beloved 
friend, John James Tayler. The two 
men were different in gift and temperament, 
-but yet were so like-minded in their most 
settled principles and convictions, that 
-each strengthened the spirtual impression 
made by the other, and those who were 
pupils of each cannot but combine them in 
the same grateful memories. May the spirit 
of these two men long remain in our College, 
and our veneration for our departed 
saints lift us nearer to the level of their 
lofty ideals. And may this, our memorial 
of the eager student, the faithful minister, 
‘the wise and gracious teacher, help to 
“revive our fading impressions, and bring vs 
through a holy imagination to hear his 
“voice once more, and feel the spell of all 
that was highest in the thought and noblest 
in the character of James Martineau. © 


- Wirnovut this mood of contemplative 
oneness with God, this genial melting of our 
life in his, there may be in us no want of 
masculine sense and energy of clear truth 
-and honour, of faithful constancy under 
temptation; but there will also be a 
Jewish hardness and narrowness of mind, 
a dry unmellowed temper, an egotistic 
and critical irreverence for all that will 
not submit to our survey: If aspiration is 
not to die out from our religion, if affection 
and self-oblivion are not to fly away and 
‘leave it empty of all diviner habitant—if 
the love of God, as a passion and a power, 
is not to be insultingly dismissed among 
. the romances of the past, we must open 
-a more hospitable heart to the gospel of 
. the Spirit, and more deeply enter into the 
life of the living God.— Martineau, 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD. 


“Ir is the best thing since Coleridge,’’ 
so a friend wrote to me the other day; 
and those who have read Professor Brad- 
ley’s “Shakespearean Tragedy’? with the 
care it deserves will be inclined to agree 
with the remark. In the flood of perfunc 
tory literary criticism it is :efreshing to 
come across a book, which bears upon it 
the evidence of profound knowledge and 
meditation, and is so remarkably free from 
personal dogmatism and critical conceits. 
The element of temperament can never be 
eliminated entirely from the work of inter- 
pretation, and there are writers whose 
criticism resolves itself simply into a study 
of their own moods. From this senti- 
mental and narrowly introspective school 
Professor Bradley stands poles asunder. 
No judgment of his book could be more 
ludicrously unfair than to speak of it as 
Shakespeare viewed through Mr. Bradley’s 
temperament. It is the work of a catholic 
intelligence, which through long study and 
discipline has purg.d itself of  self- 
sufficiency and caprice. Alike in mental 
grasp and ethical insight, and in the singular 
elevation of its style it belongs to the small 
body of English criticism, which is uni- 
versal rather than personi!. Certainly the 
chair of poetry at Oxford has never justi- 
fied itself more signally than in this book. 

Many readers will be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Bradley for his rigid avoidance of 
the didactic vein. He does not set himself to 
explain what Shakespeare meant to teach, 
or to look for deep waters in shallow 
pools. ‘It is very possible,’’ he warns 
us, ‘‘to look for subtlety in the wrong 
places in Shakespeare, but in the right 
places it is not possible to find too much.” 
Equally illuminating are many of the 
remarks scattered through his exposition 
concerning religion in the plays. ‘The 
‘¢ Hlizabethan drama,’’ he writes, “was 
* almost wholly secular; and while Shake- 
““ speare was writing he practically confined 
“‘ his view to the world of non-theological 
‘‘ observation and thought, so that he 
** represents it substantially in one and the 
‘* same way whether the period of the stozy 
‘is pre-Christian or Christian. He looked 
“at this ‘secular’ world most intently 
“and seriously; and he painted it, we 
“‘ cannot but conclude, with entire fidelity, 
‘¢ without the wish to enforce an opinion of 
‘* his own, and, in essentials, without regard 
*“to anyone’s hopes, fears, or beliefs.’’ 
** Shakespeare,’’ he says elsewhere, “was 
“not attempting to justify the ways of 
‘‘ God to men, or to show the universe as 
‘‘a, Divine Comedy.’’ Of course, this is 
only another way of saying that Shake- 
speare was dramatic to his finger-tips, 
and had profound ins'ght into the 
essential meaning of tragedy. It is this 
conception, firmly grasped and never for- 
gotten, which makes Professor Bradley’s 
criticism so illuminating. Again and 
again he reminds us of the importance 
of attending to the acting tradition in 
the explanation of crucial difficulties. 
‘*Shakespeare wrote primarily for the 
“theatre and not forstudents, and there- 
“ fore great weight should be attached to 
‘the immediate impression made by his 
“« works.’* 

It is not easy to describe in a few words 
the moral insight and the closeness of 
observation which make Professor Brad- 


ley’s analyses of character so vivid and 
suggestive, or to detach passages — for 
quotation from the closely woven texture 
of the book. What could be better than 
this picture of the Queen in Hamlet? 
‘«She had a sot animal nature, and was 
very dull and very shallow. She loved 
to be happy like a sheep in the sun; and, 
to do her justice, it pleased her to see 
others happy, like more sheep in the sun. 
... The belief at the bottom of her 
heart was that the world is a place con- 
structed simply that people may be happy 
in it in a good-humoured sensual fashion: 
Her only chance was to be made unhappy. 
When affliction comes to her, the good in 
her nature struggles to the surface through 
the heavy mass of sloth. * Like other 
faulty characters in Shakespeare’s tra- 
gedies, she dies a better woman than 
she had lived.’’ 

Here, again, is a description of the 
character of Cordelia: ‘‘She speaks—it is 
‘hard to believe it—scarcely more than 
‘a hundred lines; and yet no character 
“in Shakespeare is more absolutely indi- 
‘« vidual or more ineffaceably stamped on 
“ the memory of his readers. There is a 
“harmony, strange but perhaps the 
‘‘resu't of intention, between the cha- 
*‘racter itself and this reserved or par- 
‘“‘ simonious method of depicting it. An 
“expressiveness almost inexhaustible 
“‘ gained through paucity of expression ; 
“the suggestion ef infinite wealth and 
“ beauty conveyed by the very refusal to 
‘reveal this beauty in expansive speech 
‘« this is at once the nature of Cordelia 
“herself and the chief characteristic of 
“‘ Shakespeare’s art im representing it.” 

Sentences like these, so full of subtle 
beauty and suggestiveness, can hardly 
fail to whet even the most fastidious 
lit rary appetite and to win readers for a 
book which contains similar treasure in 
prodigal abundane:>. 

A new series of biographies of literary 
men needs considerable justification. For 
this reason Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
are to be congratulated upon their good 
fortune in being able to include two such 
notable studies as Dr. Barry’s ‘“‘ Newman ”” 
and Mr. Gosse’s “Coventry Patmore *’ 
among the early volumes of “ Literary 
Lives.” Patmore’s Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence were edited by Mr. Basil 
Champneys and publishel in two bulky 
volumes in-1900. Only a few ardent 
admirers are likely to wish to possess 
them, or to turn to them again now that 
they have had their season. Coventry 
Patmore, both as a poet and a man, was 
a unique figure, but the interest he 
excited was hardly wide enough for such 
a large canvas. For this reason the 
short study by Mr. Gosse has a distinct 
value, and is likely to remain as the best 
critical account of the man and his work, 
It is distinguished, moreover, by high 
literary merit of its own. It is written 
with admirable candour and delicacy of 
insight; and it hasat the same time the 
needful touch of enthusiasm and personal 
intimacy. 

Never was the popular conception 
of a poet, based upon the prevailing 
note of his poetry, more _ hopelessly 
at variance with reality than in the 
case of Coventry Patmore. The 
placid domesticity and rather cloying 
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sweetness of the ‘Angel in the House’? 
found no place in his strange and forceful 
personality: He was dogmatic,  self- 
assertive, fond of exaggeration. Fortunate 
above most men in his friends, he 
managed to quarrel with nearly all of 
them: Mr. Gosse, in one of his most 
candid passages, confesses that at their 
first meeting he made a highly disagree- 
able impression upon himself. An intel- 
lectual aristocrat through and through, 
he had a strong sense of human inequality. 
He reminds us continually how close in- 
tellectual pride is to barbarism. A man 
can never be a pleasant person—at least 
to people of a smaller breed—who is 
‘‘irresistibly conscious,” as Mr. Gosse puts 
it, ‘of a sort of supernatural superiority 
in himself.” 

Perhaps all this was only the rather 
serious defect of his qualities. A ‘‘ mili- 
tant hermit of the soil’* cannot help 
being conscious of isolation, and he must 
be tempted sometimes to thrust his isola- 
tion upon the attention of others. It 
is the armour wherewith he guards his 
interior privacy. That men immersed in 
the common toil of the world doubt his 
visions and call his language unmeaning, 
makes no difference to him, for it cannot 
‘dim the sense of divine illumination out 
‘of which he speaks. Patmore was a 
mystic of the most uncompromising order. 
He stands in the same line of descent 
as Richard Crashaw, and in his odes he 
has contributed to our rather severely 
Protestant literature a body of poetry, 
which is deeply tinged with Catholic 
mysticism. [f his personality challenges 
criticism rather than admiration, his 
poetry is likely tosurvive popular neglect. 
But his fame will rest upon the Odes and 
not upon the “Angel in the House.?? 
The latter was at one time an effective 
competitor with Tennyson in the public 
regard. Perhaps it has suffered an un- 
deserved eclipse owing to the quips and 
cranks of the critics, who sit for most of 
us on their Olympus as a sort of final 
court of poetical appeal. Poetry, like 
dress, has its fashions; but in the case of 
Patmore it is something more than 
fashion, which will place his short lyrics 
and the Odes above the larger bulk of 
his narrative poetry as his best achieve- 
ment, 


Mr. Gosse’s pages contain many pleasant 
glimpses of Tennyson, Rossetti, and Ruskin, 
and more than one good story. Here is 
Patmore’s own account of a youthful visit 
which he paid to Leigh Hunt :—“I set 
“off with a letter from my father, an old 
“friend of the poet, informing him of my 
‘ambition to see him. Arriving at his 
‘house, a very small one in a small square 
¢¢somewhere in the extreme West, after a 
‘walk of some five or six miles, I was 
‘informed that the poet was at home, 
“and asked to sit down till he came to 
me; This he did after I had waited {in 
“the parlour at least two hours; when the 
door was opened, anda most picturesque 
“gentleman, with hair flowing nearly or 
“* quite to his shoulders, a beautiful velvet 
“coat and a Vandyke collar of lace about 
‘ta foot deep, appeared, rubbing his hands 
‘and smiling ethereally, and saying, with- 
out a word of preface or notice of my 


#having waited so long, § This is a beau- 


tiful world, Mr. Patmore!’ Iwas so 
“ struck by this remark that it has eclipsed 
“all memory of what occurred during 
“the remainder of my visit.” The story 
hardly needs any comment except perhaps 
this, that there are few things so un- 
pleasant in their weakness as the foppery 
of sentimental optimism: Pessimism and 
the east wind are a great deal casier to 
forgive. W. H; D. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Amona the books we have recently 
received are the following :— 

The LIncensing Act, 1904, with rules 
critically examined and explained, by 
Charles L. Rothera, B.A., Solicitor and 
Secretary of the Licensing Laws Informa- 
tion Bureau, uniform with Mr. Rothera’s 
previous work, ‘‘ A Practical Guide to the 
Licensing Act, 1902.” (Jordan & Sons, 
Chancery-lane, W.C. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Democracy and Reaction, by L. T. Hob- 
house, author of ‘‘ The Labour Movement,” 
** Mind in Evolution,’? &c. The book 
noticed by John Morley in the March 
Nineteenth Century and After: (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s.) 

Robert Louis Stevenson, a Record, an 
Estimate, and a Memorial, by Dr. A: H. 
Japp, LL.D., with a number of hitherto 
unpublished letters from Stevenson, a 
portrait, &c. (T. Wermer Laurie, Clifford’s 
Inn. 6s. net.) 

English Wayfaring Lrfe in the Middle 
Ages (14th Century), byJ.J.Jusserand. A 
most welcome popular edition, complete, 
with illustrations, of this admirable and 
fascinating book. 

Uniform with this and with the cheap 
editions of Villari’s Lives of Savonarola\and 
Machiavelli, is the new edition of The 
Two First Centuries of Florentine History. 
The Republic and Parties at the time 
of Dante. By Professor Pasquale Villari. 
Translated by Linda Villari. (T, Fisher 
Unwin: Hach 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Religion of Woman, an historical 
Study, by Joseph McCabe. Rationalist 
Press. (Watts & Co.) 

Tales from Old Fiji, by Lorimer Fison, 
sumptuously printed, at the De la More 
Press, and with a number of interesting 
eaten: (Alexander Moring, 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Christian Doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper, by the Rev. Robert M. Adamson, 
M.A: (T. & T. Clark, 4s. 6d. net.) 

The Burden of Armaments, a Plea for 
Retrenchment, by the Cobden Club. (T. 
Fisher Unwin: 3s. 6d.) 


WHOEVER then would have the peace of 
Christ, let him seek first the spirit of Christ. 
Let him not fret against the conditions 
which God assigns to his being, but rever- 
ently conform himself to them and do and 
enjoy the good which they allow.—Mar- 
tineau, 

So long as we regard the Bible asa 
mere external authority, intended to give 
us a knowledge of religion without our 
having the trouble of being spiritual, it 
will bring no holy message, no true 
revelation to our minds.—James Drum- 
mond, : 
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IN THE ACADEMY. 

For a wonder the biggest picture in 
this year’s Academy is also the most in- 
teresting and striking, at least in the 
modest judgment of one observer, and 
that is No. 358, Herkomer’s ‘‘ Communal 
Sitting of the Burghers of Landsberg, 
Bavaria.’’ It reminds one in its concep- 
tion of the famous municipal portrait 
groups of Franz Hals, to be seen at 
Haarlem and elsewhere, though Her- 


| komer’s picture in its execution has, of 


course, a distinctive character of its own, 
It cannot be less than 24 feet in width 
and 10 feet in height, and represents the 
Council sitting about a long table, while 
the President stands in the centre speaking 
on some point of business. At the back 
one looks out through open windows 
upon the little town. The variety and 
marked individuality of the members 
furni:h a fascinating study of what are 
doubtless a series of capital portraits. 

Of the other larger pictures in this ex- 
hibition—which is not so dispiriting as 
some of recent years have been—the 
three prominent royalties will attraet 
their accustomed measure of attention: 
But the two of most general human interest 
are No. 515, the hunting group jby the 
late Charles W: Furse, A.; the loss of 
whose high promise to British art is 
keenly felt, and No. 492, the “‘ Grasmere 
rush-bearing,’* by Frank Bramley, A: 
Pictures of more ambitious ideal aim 
there are; but, while the form is there, not 
one of them appears to have grasped the 
true spirit of the scene. Thus there is a 
somewhat theatrical crucifiction by Sigis- 
mund Goetze (No. 213), an ‘‘Haster 
Morn,’’ by Herbert A. Olivier (No. 709), 
in which the light and the flowers are 
beautiful, and ‘‘ The Mount of Tempta- 
tion,’? by Herbert Schmalz (No. 827): 
Among the failures we should put “ The 
Ideal,’’ by Frank Dicksee, R.A. (No, 15): 
It is doubtless a fine study of the nude, 
and especially of the man’s muscles, but 
it does not appear to us to answer in the | 
least to the poet’s conception of 


“« The passion that left the ground to lose 
“itself in the sky.” 


Sir L, Alma-Tadema contributes this year 
a larger picture than has been his wont— 
a brilliant representation of ‘‘The Find- 
ing of Moses,’* with some exquisite blue 
flowers in the foreground, and the glam- 
our of ancient Egypt upon the scene; 
but in the face of the princess we hardly 
see that ‘“‘she had compassion on him.’* 

Among the portrait groups we suggest 
the contrast between Sargent’s ‘‘ Marl- 
borough Family’* (256) and ‘On the 
Sands,’? by Hal Hurst (300), as a subject 
for useful reflection; ‘‘ The Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke,’’? by W. Onslow Ford (502), 
does not strike us as a happy portrait. 
Among the landscapes MacWhirter has a 
refreshing variety of subject in “ Loch 
Katrine ’’ (89), “Lake of Como *? (477), 
and ‘fA Winter’s Morning” (202), one of 
his exquisite silver birches in the snow. 
We note also ‘The Tithe-barns,* by 
David Murray, R.A.-elect (255); “ Now 
came still Evening on,” by Joseph Farqu- 
harson, A.; “The Incoming Tide on the 
Cornish Coast,*” by B. W. Leader, R.A. 
(485), and Autumn in the North 


Country,” by E, Harrison Compton (511), 


as 
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with its striking effect of the evening 
shadow across the winter landscape. 
Among the pictures by artists in whom 
many of our readers have a special 
interest, we could have wished for a 
better place for Miss Minna Tayler’s 


“With Thought and Love, Companions 


of her way’’ (353), a girl among some 
tall white lilies. Mr. George Wetherbee 
has been more fortunate with his two 
pictures, “A Pensive Shepherd” (316) 
and ‘Hark! Hark! the Lark’ (349). 
Mr. Savage Cooper has a picture of a 
Swiss churchyard among the mountains, 
“Hier ruht in Gott’’ (225), and Mr. 
Ernest EH. Briggs, “Whitby: Evening ”’ 
(914). In the Water-colour Room there 
is “Spring-time’’ (1,159), a lovely little 
child-face, by Miss Rosabella Drummond, 
among the miniatures; there also Miss 
Minna Bolinbroke has a little picture, 
“By the Roadside, Picardy’? (1,072), 
and in the Black and White Room, 
- “ Alter Harvest ’’ (1,322), a clever bit of 
, wild life. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


{The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the sender. | 


DR. MARTINEAU’S CENTENARY. 
Tue Ensure Portrait. 
Sir,—You are aware that a subscrip- 
tion is being raised to secure this portrait 
for Hssex Hall. I should feel obliged if 
you will allow me to make known, through 
your columns, that the greater part of 
the amount necessary is in my hands, 
About £42 is still wanted, and forty sub- 
_sceribers of £1 Is. oe would enable us to 
complete the purchase. I hope that 
among your readers I shall find those 
_willing to help us, and that with their 
aid, before next week I shall be able to 
announce the acquisition of the portrait. 
A relative of Dr. Martineau, and one 
who has already subscribed, writes: “ It 
is an admirable likeness, and the pur- 
chase of it will be an appropriate me- 
morial of the Centenary,’’ 
Subseriptions may be sent to me, 
W. AnTuur SHARPE. 
(Hon. Sec.) 
_ 12, New Court, Carey-street, 
. . London, W.C., May 3. 


' §$1r,—Is not the present an opportune 
time for a popular edition of Dr. Marti- 
‘neau’s ‘‘ Endeavours after the Christian 
Iife,’* and ‘‘Hours of Thought on 
* Sacred Things,” to be issued? It does 
«seem a short-sighted policy on the part 
of those in authority that no effort or 
attempt las yet been made to send 
broadcast into the rel'gous world the 
writings of the greatest of our Unitarian 
leaders; ‘The two works above men- 
tioned appeal to men of every creed and 
school of religious thought; yet at 
present they can only be purchased by 
the favoured few, or borrowed from some 
- public library. There is not the slightest 
‘doubt but that a 1s. edition would find 
-much favour, and reach thousands of 
homes to be read and treasured in hours 


a of leisure. Popular editions are the 


| 6d., 


‘to look beautiful and smell sweet. 


order of the day. We can purchase for 
nicely printed, such well-known 
books as Seeley’s Hcce Homo,” Dean 
Farrar’s ‘Eternal Hope,’* Newman’s 
“« Apologia,’® &e. | 

Surely, then, there is more than some- 
thing to be said for a cheap edition of 
the beautiful and uplifting writings of 
such a saint of theism as the late 
Dr, Martineau, whose centenary has been 


drawing attention once more to a noble’ 


personality, and the priceless heritage 
of spiritual thought he has leit to the 
world. in his books. 


May 3. Hepiey VICARS. 
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FLOWERS IN HISTORY.—I. 
May: ‘Be Srrone anD GENTLE! ” 


Has it ever struck you, children, how 
flowers have their place in history, just in 
the same way that men and women 
have? Of course there can never be as 
many legends about them as there are 
about men, because flowers can never 
make their history as men can, but can 
only be our precious passive companions, 
Yet 
some flowers have really had a place in 
history. Think how important the red 
and white roses were once in England, 
and how they gave their name to one of 
the longest and most terrible wars that 
has ever troubled our country. Do you 
not think, if flowers could feel, as some 
of the old legends about. them would 
have us believe, the roses must have 
been sad that their name should be taken 
for anything so terrible as battles and 
fighting? Do you not think they would 
much rather name times of peace and 
happiness and plenty ? 

Fortunately, a great many of them do, 
and I want to tell you some of the legends 
which belong to special flowers, and are 
always associated with their names, 

First of all, let us take a flower which, 
I am sure, is a favourite with us all: It 
is named after the month of May, when 
it flowers so beautifully, and tells us 
spring is come, and summer will soon be 
here: (We like to thinkof it on May Day, 
the first of the month, which is still kept 
as a festival in some parts of Hngland— 
the brightest and happiest in the whole 
year. ‘There is hardly any part of the 
country where the may trees are not a 
beautiful sight when they first put on 
their red; and white, and pink flowers, 
covering themselves so thickly that some- 
times you can scarcely see the leaves of 
the tree for the wealth of its blossom, 

May is a favourite in many countries of 
Europe besides our own, and in them, as 
well as in England, May Day has always 
been considered a time of feasting, pro- 
cessions, and general rejoicing. There is 
a poem, which some of you know, by 
Tennyson, called “The Queen of the 
May.’ It tells how one little girl used 
to be chosen in a village to be crowned 
with May blossom and called the May 
Queen, and there are still many villages 
where a maypole is set up, on the first of 
the month, and children dance the may- 
pole dance round it. 


In some parts of France they have a 
pretty custom, and a pretty legend, about 
May. On the borders of fields the 
peasants will set up a little wooden 
cross, and surround it with wreaths and 
boughs of May, which they carefully 
change for new ones as the flowers 
fade. They think, if they do this, they 
are sure to get a good harvest. They 
have come to believe it from a legend 
which is said to date back to very early 
times indeed, when Christianity first 
spread over Hurope. 

A certain peasant was taken ill, and as 
he could do no work, h's friends and 
neighbours agreed to dig and sow his 
fields for him, as it was just the time of 
the spring when, if nothing was done, 
he would get no harvest later in the 
summer. They worked hard and cheer- 
fully, and in two days the sick man’s 
fields were dug up and planted carefully 
with seed. Just as they were finishing 
their work, three little children, dressed 
in white, were seen in a field close by, 
busily planting some branches of May: 
The peasants were astonished to see 
them, for no one had ever seen these 
children before: They were astonished, 
too, to see how busily and carefully the 
little creatures were working. Suddenly, 
the legend says, the children opened 
beautiful white wings and flew away, 
singing hymns as they rose upwards to 
the clouds. From that day it was found 
that the field marked by these angels in 
memory oi the peasants’ kindness to the 
sick man yielded a double amount of 
corn and vegetables, and the custom has 
been passed on from year to year of 
putting boughs of May where a good 
harvest is hoped for. 


Then there is one interesting part of 
English history where May gave its 
name to a well-known ship, the May- 
flower, which carried the Pilgrim Fathers 
to North America. These men _ were 
Puritans, and because they were per- 
secuted for what they believed, and for 
worshipping God in the way they con- 
sidered right, they decided to leave their 
own country, and sail away to a new 
land where no one could interfere with 
them. In 1620 they set sail, and safely 
reached America, and here they settled 
down after a time to a new hfe and a 
new land, though they often must have 
thought lovingly of the land they had 
left behind them. There are people now 
in America claiming to be descended 
from the Pilgrim Fathers who sailed in 
the ship Mayflower. 

It is said that May gave its name not 
only to the ship, but was chosen as the 
emblem of the Pilgrim Fathers too, 
Perhaps you have roticed how, though 
may is such a delicate and lovely flower 
in itself, a may tree has a very strong and 
sturdy trunk and branches. The name 
Mayflower was chosen for the ship because 
it would remind the people who sailed in 
it of an English spring: It was chosen as 
the emblem of the brave men because they 
prided themselves upon being what all 
Englishmen should try to be—strong as 
the boughs and trunk of the tree, and 
trueand gentle—which will give them the 
beauty that the blossoms give to May: 
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LONDON, MAY 6, 1905. 


MARTINEAU’S COLLEGE. 

Ir was fitting that the celebration of 
the centenary of the birth of Jamzs 
Martineau, held on the actual day, at 
Norwich, his native city, should be fol- 
lowed by afurther commemoration at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, the college with 
which the greater part of his long life 
was so intimately associated, which his 
genius adorned, and his spirit quickened, 
as its greatest teacher, forso many years. 
A student of Manchester College at York, 
professor at Manchester, and afterwards 
in London, and there also Principal, and 
finally President of the College, it is, 
especially to Dr. Manringav’s old students, 
a very precious memory that the open- 
ing of the new~ buildings at Oxford 
was also consecrated by his presence, 
that it was he who pronounced the 
Benediction at the opening service, and 
gave that wonderful address at the first 
Communion service, which none who 
heard it can ever forget, in the 
autumn of 1893; ‘ Brethren in the fel- 
lowship of Crist,’ he then said, ‘we 
have dedicated this building to the ser- 
vice of Gop in spirit and in truth. It 
remains that we dedicate ourselves, in all 
our use of it and life within it, to the 
highest claims of the Spirit and the surest 
leadings of the truth.’> His successor in 
the headship of the College, speaking 
memorial words both at Norwich and this 
week at Oxford, has borne worthy testi- 
mony to the manner in which his 
memory is cherished, and the spirit of his 
faithfulness to a great tradition still main- 
tained by those who now carry on his 
work: In the College chapel on Monday 
evening it was inevitable that the memory 
of those opening services should be vividly 
recalled, and the noble and benignant pre- 
sence should seem almost to be there, 
stretching out handsof benediction. May 
this”? said Dr, Drummond, ‘our 
memorial of the cager student, the 
faithful minister, the wise and gracious 
teacher, help to revive our fading impres- 
sions, and bring us through a holy 
imagivation to hear bis voice once more, 


and feel the spell of all that was highest 
in the thought and noblest in the char- 
acter of James MARTINEAU. * 


memoration in the College library. There 
was the throng of. eager listeners, and 


bute to the Teacher, but at the same time 


flict of thought, searching for the highest 
truth; and all the time, facing the lecturer 
and behind his living hearers, was the 


marble, benignant always, with the deep 
lines of thought upon his face, and that 
profound look of one at peace and familiar 
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THE MARTINEAU CENTENARY. 


THE CELEBRATION AT 
MANCHESTER COLEGE, OXFORD; 


TuE centenary commemoration of Dr: 
Martineau at Manchester College was held 
on Monday and Tuesday, May 1 and 2: 
A religious service was held in the College 
Chapel on Monday evening, and on Tuesday 
there was a luncheon at the Randolph 
Hotel, at which a large number of the 
trustees and students of the College were 
present. That was, to some extent, a 
Manchester College home-party, but for 
the reception at the College in the evening 
invitations had been extended to a wider 
circle, and some distinguished members of 
the University were present. The Master of 
Balliol, who is one of the Visitors of Man- 
chester College, was unfortunately away 
from Oxford, and was unable to take part 
in the commemoration. It will be remem- 
bered that when the statue of Dr. Mar- 
tineau was unveiled in the library, he was 
one of the speakers; 


Among those present, in addition to the 
Teaching Staff and officers of the College 
(the Rev. J. Edwin Odgers and Mr. Charles 
W. Jones, the treasurer, were abroad) 
were Miss Gertrude Martineau, Miss Edith 
Martineau, Mr. and Mrs. Basil Martineau, 
Mrs. Russell Martineau, Miss M. C. Mar- 
tineau, the Rev. P. M. Higginson and 
Miss H, E. Higginson, Miss EH. Higginson, 
Miss D. Higginson; Dr. Fairbairn, Prin- 
cipalof Mansfield College, and Mrs. Fair- 
bairn, Mr. C. C. J. Webb (Senior 
Proctor), Rev. A. J. Carlyle and Mrs; 
Carlyle, Mr. F. C. 8. Schiller, Dr. 
Vernon Bartlett, Dr. Buchanan Gray, Mr. 
Cook Wilson, Mr. G, E. Underhill, Mr. A. 
Souter, the Rev. R. D. Corbett, Lady 
Burden Saunderson, Lady Lockyer, Mrs; 
Sidgwick, the Misses Bonham-Carter, Miss 
Davenport Hill, Mrs. Beard, Mrs. W. B. 
Bowring, Mrs. J. F. Schwann, Mis. Gel- 
dart, Mrs. Webb, Miss L. Jones, Miss H. 
M. Johnson, Mrs. Rutt, Miss Case, Miss 
Lister, Miss M: Pritchard, Miss M. §S. 
Beard, Miss A. L. Browne, Miss Gittins, 
Miss H. Brooke Herford, Mrs. George Holt, 
Miss Holt, Mrs. John Dendy, Mrs. A. Hy 
Worthington ; the Revs. P. H. Wicksteed, 
C. T. Poynting, J. C. Odgers, J. Harwood, 
W. G. Tarrant, P. Prime, W. C. Bowie, J. 
Wood, T. Lloyd Jones, J. K. Smith, U.V. 
Herford, J. McDowell, H. D. Roberts, 
Alfred Hall, and V. D. Davis; Messrs. 
J. H. Brooks, 8. B. Worthington, W. B. 
Bowring, Russell Scott, Richard Worsley, 
Philip J. Worsley, Rupert Potter, Ion 
Pritchard, G. H. Leigh, J. G. Pinnock, F. 
Pinnock, F. Nicholson, J. Dendy, J. 
Harrison, HE. B. Squire, C. Sydney Jones, 
T. F. Ward, I. 8. Lister, J. F. Schwann, 
H. R. Bramley, and W. C. Coupland, 

. Among those who sent letters of regret 
for absence were several heads of col- ~ 
leges and a number of old students of 
Manchester College, the Right Hon. J. 
Chamberlain, Mr. J. A. Kenrick, the 
Right Hon: W. Kenrick, Sir William 
Anson, the Rev. W. R. Inge, the Rey. 
§. A. Brooke, Mr. David Martineau, Mr; 
P. M. Martineau, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
Mr. R. D. Darbishire, Mr. Justice Wills, 
Sir W. H. Tate, Sir James Kitson, Sir 
R. K. Wilson, Sir Bernard Samuelson; 


And then 
in the library there was not only the 
Warts portrait, but the statue which 
co wonderfully preserves for us the very 
presence of the revered and beloved 
Teacher. 

It was a striking scene on Tuesday 
evening, during the last act of the com- 


among them MarrINEAv’s successor, and 
the present occupant of his chair in philo- 
sophy, while the brilliant Professor of 
another school paid indeed a noble tri- 


carried on his keen polemic in the con- 


silent form enthroned, in the pure white 


with the deep things of the spirit. 

In thanking Professor Jones for his 
address, Mr. WICKSTEED recalled memories 
of his own student days, of what Mar- 
TINEAU had taught, and how surely he 
had laid the foundations of a spiritual 
faith; and the present conflict between 
MartINEAU’s philosophy and the Idealist’s 
appeared to him (and Professor Jonzs 
seemed to admit it) to be simply a dif- 
ference in the logic of interpretation, 
while in fundamental conception and ‘their 
hold upon the profound realities of the 
spiritual life the two seemed to be 
at one. At any rate, Professor Jonzs 
earnestly declared that the battle which 
Martineau had so splendidly fought 
against a materialist philosophy of life 
was practically won, and what had now 
to be achieved was a completer harmony 
in the interpretation of the things of the 
spirit. The issues of this most stimulating 
utterance we shall be able better to 
estimate when we have had the oppor- 
tunity of careful study (as we hope soon 
to have) in its published form; but in 
any case we may rejoice in the thought 
that Martineau himself would have 
enjoyed the debate, would have admired 
the brilliance and ardour of the lecturer, 
and would have honoured his eager 
enthusiasm as a single-minded servant 
of the Truth. Whether convinced or not 
of the cogency of the polemic, one may 
feel that the address was nobly dedicated 
to that high service to which Marringav’s 
whole life was given, and that therefore 
it formed a worthy part of our com- 
memoration, : 

This week is published Mr. CARPENTER’S 
book, ‘‘ James Martineau, Theologian and 
Teacher: a Study of his Life and 
Thought.’? We accept it gratefully and 
with eager anticipation as another gift 
from his College and ,a most welcome 
addition to the Centenary memorials, 
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Mr, W. Arthur Sharpe, Mr. Priestley 
Smith, Mr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C., Mr. 
W. Colfox, and many others who would 
gladly have been there had it been 
possible. 


THE ReELIGIous SERVICE. 


The College Chapel was well filled on 
Monday evening at the commemorative 
service, and it would be ungrateful not to 
record, with what true and ~ beautiful 
feeling the organ prepared the way for the 
service of devotion. The Rev. J. Estlin 
Carpenter conducted the service, which 
opened with sentences as they are in Dr. 
Martincau’s ‘‘ Tenth Service’’ in the 
book of Common Prayer for Christian 
Worship, ‘‘ Thoughts of peace, saith the 
Lord,’” and ‘‘ Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God,’” and the prayers (from the 
** Ninth Service ’’), ‘‘O God, who art, 
and wast, and art to come,’’ and ‘‘ O God, 
our everlasting hope,’’ followed by the 
Lord’s Prayer. The first hymn was Dr. 
Martineau’s ‘‘ Where is your God? they 
say.’” The first lesson, as at Norwich, 
was from Heclesiasticus xliv., ‘‘ Let us 
now praise famous men,’’ followed by Dr. 
Martineau’s wonderful canticle, the second 
in the? Tenth service, ‘‘ Blessed be the 
Lord God of ages.’® The second lesson 
was from Matt. v. and John iv., the 
Beatitudes, and the passage concluding 
‘* God is Spirit,and they that worship him, 
must worship in spirit and in truth.’’ 
Mr. Carpenter’s prayer of thanksgiving, 
commemoration and aspiration was fol- 
lowed by another of Dr. Martineau’s 
hymns, ‘‘ Thy way is in the deep, O Lord,’ 
and the sermon was then preached by the 
Rey. Dr. Drummond, on ‘‘ Living Commun- 
ion with God,’’ from the text Ephes. iv. 6, 
“* One God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in all.’* It will 
be found printed in full in our present 
issue. The concluding hymn was Bishop 
Mant’s, 

For all thy saints, O Lord, 
Who strove in Thee to live, 

Who followed Thee, obeyed, adored, 
Our grateful hymn receive, 

It was a very beautiful and helpful 
service, and the words of the preacher will 
remain to keep fresh in our minds the 
central thought, which must ever be 
associated with the memory of Dr. Mar- 
tineau: 

Tue Lunoweon: 


On Tuesday the President, Principal, 
and Committee of Manchester College 
gave a luncheon at the Randolph Hotel, 
of which over a hundred guests partook. 
This, as we have said, was of the nature of 
a home-party, to be followed by the more 
public reception at night. The President, 
the Rev. 8. A: Steinthal, presided, and 
alter the toast of the King had been duly 
honoured, he called upon the Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, who read some letters of regret 
for absexce. 

The first was from the Rev. H. Enrieip 
Dowson, chairman of the College Com- 
mittee, who is still abroad cn account of 
his health, and wrote from Switzerland. 
It was with profound disappointment, Mr. 
Dowson said, that he was compelled to 
be absent from the centenary celebration, 
in which it was most fitting that the 


place: Those of its alumni, who had the 
inestimable privilege of coming under his 
personal influence there, cherished the 
memory as that of one of the chief bless- 
ings of their lives. To have sat at the feet 
of such aman had beena source of inspira- 
tion enduring till the latest breath. 

‘For myself,” headded ‘I can say with 
“humble thankfulness, that, amid the 
‘“‘ crumbling away from beneath my feet 
‘‘ of the old basis of an external authority 
“for my religious faith, such as that on 
** which J had rested in my youth, it was 
“ Dr, Martineau’s teaching before all else 
‘that replaced it for me by the surer 
“trust in the voice of the inner con- 
‘science under the touch of tke living 
“Ged. With cthers without number, 
‘“‘T have owed to Dr. Martineau, more 
“than to all besides, under God, the 
“ sustenance of a faith in theall-righteous 
Will of the Eternal Cause of all that is, 
** which has survived ‘the severest shocks 
“of modern -materialism. The debt of 
“ the age to our greatest teacher’s mental, 
“moral, and religious philosophy is 
** peculiarly felt by us whom, in personal 
presence, and not alore by written word, 
‘€he inspired with a faith that cast out 
“fear, but to our personal relationship 
‘‘ with him we owe still more, in the 
‘inspiration that fell upon us from bis 
“‘ supreme allegiance to duty, the voice of 
“ conscience that spoke within his breast 
** commanding an obedience observed to 
“the uttermost, even in each lightest 
‘“‘ word and smallest action. Thestandard 
“of life which he raised before our eyes 
‘in his personal character was an even 
‘£ preater thing that his inspiration of our 
“ faith,”’ 

The next letter was dated from 
Kolozsvar, from some of Dr. Martineau’s 
old Hungarian students, in the hand- 
writing of Dr. George Boros, Dean of the 
Theological College, and signed also by 
Emeritus Professor Gregory Benczédi, 
Professor Charles Derzsy, Professor Denis 
Varga, and the Rev. Nicholas Gal. 

“If you are grateful,’” they said, ‘‘to 
“ Divine Providence for the blessings 
** conferred upon you through this great 
** master of the soul, we are still more so, 
“since we found in him rot only a 
£ teacher, but a father algo. é 

‘No words of ours are befitting to 
‘“‘ express his merits. No single occasion 
“enough to give utterance to our 
“¢ gratitude. 

“We bring our deep homage to his immor- 
‘‘talmemory. Toall those who are heirs of 
{his unparaileled poetical language, to 
*‘ those who tread in his footsteps in the 
“ pulpit and lecture-room; to those who 
** felt induced to seize the occasion of his 
“one hundredth birthday in order to 
“ explain to the world what they owe to 
‘him who has left us but a few years 
‘€ago—to all of you we send our assur- 
“ance that we, bis disciples, sent out to 
“‘ this far Eastern corner of Europe, do 
‘our best to make the spirit of the great 
‘“master live and bear fruits for the 
‘* benefit of mankind. 

‘* We endeavour to make life more 
‘‘ Christian by preaching and teaching the 
‘ grounds and truths of religion in accord- 
‘ance with his high conceptions. We sing 


college, of which Dr. Martineau was the| ‘‘his hymns together with those left to us 
Ulustrious head, should take a foremost | ‘*by the great apostle of Unitarianism, 
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“Francis David, and we nourish the 
‘devotion of our people by his saintly 
“* prayers and meditations. 

‘In the antithetical turmoil of un- 
‘* reasonable belief and sceptical unbelief 
“of the day, we go to the only seat of 
“authority in religion, he so marvellously 
‘* pointed out in his last master-piece of 
“* work. 

‘‘We cannot silence even our patriotic 
* feeling, for he was one of the few whose 
“ great soul penetrated even that thick 
* veil, which kept hidden our long-suffer- 
‘“‘ing nation from the clear sight of | 
“ Western Europe. Heappreciated Hun- 
“ gary’s mission, and took always the 
“ defensive part in our favour. 

“Be assured, then, that though far 
** away in space, we shall be with you in 
“ spirit at this grand memorial season. 
‘“« May his masterly spirit kindle in us the 
“ spirit of true religion as he taught it, 
“ the power of saving morality as he lived 
“it in his long saintly life.” 

Mr. Jacks also read a cordial letter 
from the Rev. Denis Peterfi, another of 
Dr. Martineau’s old Hungarian students, 
and announced a large number of letters 
of regret for absence, to which reference is 
made at the beginning of this report. 

The Rev. J. Estttn CARPENTER gave an 
address in memory of Dr. Martineau: No 
old student of Dr. Martineau, he said, 
could rise on such an occasion as that to 
present to them his sacred memory without 
feeling so great a throng of recollections fill 
his mind that it was impossible in a few 
minutes to gather together a sufficiently 
collected picture of his: great personality, 
They knew for how many years he was 
connected with that college, in what 
various capacities he was related to it—five 
years as student, two years as one of the 
secretaries, forty-five years as a lecturer on 
philosophy, and for sixteen of those forty- 
five as principal of the college: And when 
he laid down that function he was still to 
serve it for two years longer as its president; 
Well might he, therefore, say on his retire- 
ment from a formal connection which had 
continued for more than half a century ; 
‘* T was myself its creation, moulded by it 
to the very marrow of me, formed by its 
clay, and shaped by its wheel.’ Often 
in later life Dr. Martineau expressed his 
sense of the loss he had endured from his 
inability to prepare himself for the work of 
his life.at one of the ancient universities: 
But, deeply as he regretted that the vener- 
able seats of learning closed themselves in 
his day by bonds of subscription which he 
would not take upon himself, he never 
faltered in his allegiance to the principles 
which he had learnt at Manchester College 
at York. There he came under the in- 
fluence of tutors to whom in later days he 
paid noble tribute—Charles Wellbeloved 
and John Kenrick: From them he im- 
bibed that love of accurate and exact 
learning, that strenuous prosecution of 
plain living and high thinking, that love 
of the Bible and its studies which he 
cherished to the last days of his career: 
Mr. Carpenter then spoke of the strenuous 
Unitarian zeal by which he was fired while 
studying at York, which led him to engage 
in Sunday-school work, and take an eager 
share in the activity of the college mis- 
sionary society in the villages round about; 
so that on one occasion he walked thirty 
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miles from York to Thorn, and there 
preached three times on the Sunday, 
walking back the thirty miles at night to be 
in his place at college on the Monday 
morning. He also told of the student’s 
thoroughness and of the volumes of college 
notebooks which Dr. Martimeau preserved 
to the last as a memorial of his York days ; 
and then of the friendships formed in later 
life at the college, some of the dearest of his 
life, with John James Tayler, to whom he 
was bound in ties of such tender sympathy, 
and with that prophet of God, Francis 
William Newman, in whose teaching he 
found so much support. It was in the 
college, from 1840 onward, that he first 
wrought out the great change 1n his theolo- 
gical and philosophical conceptions, already 
publicly imdicated in the ‘‘ Rationale of 
Religious Enquiry,’’ in 1836, and his great 
contribution to the Unitarian controversy 
of 1839, the change by which the basis of 
religious belief was shifted from the Bible 
to the conscience and affections in the soul 
of man. It was to give a philosophical 
justification to the primary trusts and 
sentiments of the human soul that he 
devoted those laborious years in the service 
of the college. Elsewhere he engaged in 
historical and critica] researches. In col- 
lege his work was so to reconstruct the 
philosophy in which he had been brought 
up as to find a sure basis for the great 
truths of religion, the very centre of his 
being. 

Speaking further of the leading principles 
and dominant aspects of Dr. Martineau’s 
personality, Mr. Carpenter dwelt first on 
his. great intellectual genius. He was 
marked by the vast sweep of his thought. 
He took rank among the greatest thinkers 
of his time, as Gladstone bore testimony. 
He impressed his students with his magnifi- 
cent confidence that truth was within their 
,reach, He never shrank from the most 
dificult problems, His work, confronting 
the great questions of man and nature and 
God, was marked by an heroic fearlessness 
which brought him to ever wider views. 
£o he was brought on one side into sym- 
- pathy with the Transcendental movement 
of New England; and, though he found 
its leaders deficient in constructive power, 
yet he had most sympathetic relations 
with Emerson and others, whose work he 
followed with admiration: As to his own 
love of construction, every student remem- 
_bered what exquisite precision marked all 
his utterance ; and his justice and insight 
were so great that none of those from 
whom he differed suffered by his exposition 
—indeed, sometimes he expressed their 
views with greater clearness and force 
than they did themselves; He was great 
as an exponent, greater as a critic, but 
greatest of all in those profound lectures 
on ethics and religion, in which they felt 
him. to be a vehicle of the spirit of prophecy 
greater than himself; and through his 
words came the sublime utterance, ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord,’* 

His great intellectual qualities were 
. dominated by a moral energy the perpetual 
wonder of students less strenuous than he. 
They wondered at the range cf his know- 
ledge, his mastery of detail, the way in 
which all was marshalled in complete 
- order, That was possible only to one who 
had the most resolute control of his time 
and strength; 
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Mr. Carpenter then told how, more than 
thirty years ago, he was Dr. Martineau’s 
guest in a delightful summer home in the 
Tay valley. There was no study in the 
house, and Dr. Martineau invited him to 
share the table in the dining-room, where 
he himself worked. He was engaged in a 
renewed study of Kant, in preparation for 
his final course on the Grounds and Truths 


of Religion. ‘* Never shall I forget,’ 


said Mr. Carpenter, ‘‘ the look of concentra- 
tion as he braced himseli up with a volume 
before him, the whole frame erect in his 
chair, the face tense, the head perfectly 
poised on the shoulders, the arms drawn in 
as with the utmost self-concentration. So, 
hour by hour, he sat—a living impersona- 
tion of energy, of resolve, and intellectual 
It was by such labours continued 
for so many years that he was able at last 
to work out in all their ripeness his great 


grip.’’ 


treatises on ethics and religion: 

Mr. Carpenter spoke next of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s extraordinary power of sympa- 
thetic comprehension of the inner lives of 
his students, gained through his habitual 
contact as a teacher with children and 
young people, his constant vivid interest 
in every aspect of life, and his conviction 
that philosophy was not a thing detached 
from life, but the interpretation of life. 
So be-knew their secrets, understood their 
perplexities, and could help them in every 
kind of difficulty; and they looked to him 
with a reverence and admiration given to 
no other man. And it was not only the 
young men who gathered round him in 
College, but latterly there was a band of 
distinguished women, among whom were 
Anna Swanwick and Frances Power Cabbe, 
who for two or three years followed his 
lectures. That was the beginning of a new 
work for the College, which deserved to be 
signalised, for Dr. Martineau was from the 
first favourable to the opening of the 
College and its classes to women. 

So he had leit them an impression of 
greatness to be cherished as a possession 
for ever. Two other great theologians of 
the last century could be named beside 
him in this country, John Henry New- 
man, four years his senior, and Frederick 
Denison Maurice, his contemporary. For 
both he had the deepest admiration. To 
Newman they owed the great Catholic 
revival and the restoration of the doctrine 
of the authority of the Church, to Maurice 
the transference of the centre of theology 
from the old Calvinistic dcectrines to the 
far profounder conception of the Incarna- 
tion. It had been said that Martineau, 
unlike those two, had contributed no 
special doctrine to modern theology; but 
that was because he was concerned with 
the foundations of all, on which all 
interpretations of the world, and man, and 
God must be based. In the ‘Seat of 
Authority,” which showed how the foun- 
dations of religion are to be found in the 
reason, the conscience, and the heart of 
inan, they had the charter of their free- 
dom. That was the true interpretation 
of Martineau’s life-long work, to establish 
the grounds of religion where alone they 
are universal, in human experience, the 
structure of human thought, the life of 
the human conscience, the aspirations <f 
the human soul: When that is once 
realised; no matter what our histerical 


interpretations of religion; the Catholic 


communion for which he never ceased to 
pray will be achieved, and ‘he work of 
which he was the great leader in the last 
century will be fulfilled. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Carpenter’s 
address, the company rose and stood in 
silence, in reverent remembrance of Dr; 
Martineau. 

The PresipENnT then proposed “ Pro- 
sperity to Manchester College.’’ He recalled 
the fact that in that very room nearly 
twelve years ago, at the time of the open- 
ing of the new College buildings, Dr: 
Martineau had responded to that toast, 
and then referred to the long line of 
descent of the College, from the days of 
Richard Frankland and his academy at 
Rathmell, and the high tradition of 
scholarship and freedom which had been 
maintained. Of their teachers, he would 
not dwell on those of earlier days, nor 
need he speak further of Wellbeloved 
and Kenrick, but he rejoiced at the 
way in which John James Tayler’s 
name had been linked with Martineau’s 
in that commemoration (especially in 
Mr. Wicksteed’s article in Tax IygqurrER) , 
and that the religious power of Francis 
Newman had been so vividly brought 
before them in Mr. Upton’s delightful 
edition of his book on ‘‘TheSoul.’’? He 
referred also to the high gcholarship of 
Dr. Vance Smith, and his work as one of 
the N.T. Revisers. Having spoken of the 
present admirable equipment of the Col- 
lege in its teaching staff, he said in conelu- 
sion: “We have the material here to 
furnish those who come to study with the 
best weapons that they need to fight 
against the ignorance, the unbelief, the 
sin, and the sorrow of the world. What 
we do need isthe fitting body of students 
to receive the lessons which our teachers 
are so ready and willing to impart. There 
is a responsibility resting on us all, to 
try and bring under the good influences 
we have gathered here the right material 
to receive the lessons we can give, and 
to send forth, as our last report desired, 
“*men who have been trained in love of 
truth, simplicity, and goodness; men 
strong in character and intellect and 
faith,’ with earnest desire to grow in the 
knowledge of things divine, to send them 
forth into the world armed with the 
weapons that they need, the whole 
armour of God, to show forth His glory, 
and to win mankind to righteousness and 
truth.” 

The Rev. Dr. Drummond responded, 
and said it was always a great honour to 
do so, not only because it was an honour 
to be in any way connected with the 
College which had been adorned by the 
man in whose memory they were 
assembled, but also because of the great 
principles it had always maintained. 
Without going back into the remote 


history of the Academies, if was diffi- 


cult to believe that after their College 


‘was founded, for more than a quarter of 


a century, it was penal (though the law 
was not enforced) to profess or teach 
Unitarianism, and for more than three- 
quarters of a century the national 
universities. were closed against such a 
mean a3 Martineau. These were days of 
intolerance and exclusion, and _ their 
fathers were determined, in spite of that, 
to have the advantages of real university 
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education: They had profited by the 
lessons of intolerance, and founded 
their academy on very different 
principles, They would not suffer truth 


to be in any way bound, but left it to 


‘rest on the free providence of God and 


the conscience of each man who sought it; 
and the result was that in the history of 
that College, theo’ogy had undergone a 
most profound change, which was now 
beginning to permeate nearly all the 
churches. The old assumption of the 
infallible authority of the Bible was gone, 
it was no longer a purely miraculous 
book, but it was seen to be written by 
men inspired by the Spirit of God, yet 
not exempt from intellectual errors, men 
lifted up into higher regions of feeling and 
experience, even as men might be nowby 
the good Spirit of God; and so, instead of 
being less interesting or authoritative, the 
Bible made a far deeper and finer appeal. 
They endeavoured to penetrate into the 
heart and spirit of the men who wrote the 
books andto be filled with their spirit. It 
was not an outward authority, but an in- 
ward inspiration which fed the deepest 
fountains of their religious life. And 
that change could only have come about 
as it had done in their College, in 
its calm course, because their fathers 
trusted the truth. And now they found 
the principle of the College beginning to 
prevail more widely. The modern uni- 
yersities were establishing open faculties 
of theology, in which men were appointed 
not on account of ecclesiastical con- 


_ nection or creed, but for their tried 


capacity. And in the Hstablished Church 
an interesting manifesto had been issued 
by a number of clergymen anxious for the 

tivileges they had so long enjoyed. 

heir manifesto was founded on the 
known fact that there was great un- 
settlement in religious opinions, and they 
were anxious to meet it in the fullest, 
frankest, and most fearless way, so that 
all the resources of thought and learning 
and religious feeling might be brought to 
bear onthe problems, and a true and satis- 
fying solution be reached, The memorial- 
ists esked for authoritative encourage- 
ment to face the critical problems of the 
New Testament with entire candour and 
reverence for God and His truth, and 
loyalty to the Church of Christ. One would 
suppose that was a petition with which all 
earnest men must agree ; but it had been 
met by a counter manifesto from the 
Bible Students’ Union, which endeavoured 
to pour contempt on the Higher Criticism, 
and treated those men as utterly beneath 
notice. They could only conclude that 
the members of that Union desired that 
the New Testament should be studied 


_ with an entire want of candour; and, ifhe 


mightjudge from the correspondence which 
had been appearing in the newspapers, the 
original manifesto had been met by what 
he could only calla yell of vulgar insolence. 
And the misery of the thing was that 
those men assumed that they themselves 
were the only real Christians, and that 
those whom they could not under- 


stand were beneath the notice of such 
religious and highly consecrated men. He 
hoped for the sake of religion and the 
Church of England that was not the 
7 Spirit which would prevail: But if so, 
ee oo fer the Church of England ! ! 
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It would be cut off from the reyerence 
and the culture of the country, and would 
sink into impotence and contempt. 
None of them, whatever they had suffered 
in the past, could wish for such a result, 
They had no wish but that the Ohurch 
should cultivate the highest and truest 
religion, full of the spirit of Christ, to 
inspire and teach their fellow-countrymen. 
And they of Manchester College might 
well rejoice that in however limited a way 
the principles which to them had been as 
bread of life were spreading through the 
community. They could not but feel it a 
great and honourable responsibility to 
stand in the line of the great and strong 
men whom they delighted to remember. 
They could not have their powers, but 
might cherish their spirit; And he would 
say for his colleagues and himself that 
they were aware of their responsibility, 
and deeply devoted to the best traditions 
of the College. They would spend what- 
ever powers were granted to them in en- 
couraging the study of theology as a true, 
deep, intimate personal knowledge of God 
for the conscience and the soul, and in 
asking their students to devote their lives 
to spreading abroad among their fellow- 
countrymen whatever they might learn from 
them or from others, and, above all, from 
their own communion with God. So they 
might hope that, if everthey met on such 
an occasion again, the spirit they valued 
would have spread yet more widely and 
have come to be recognised by all the 
leading minds of their country as alone 
worthy of the followers and disciples of 
Christ. 

The concluding toast of ‘Civil and 
Religious Liberty ” was proposed by the 
Rev. JoserH Woob, and responded to by 
the Rev, Atrrep Hatt, of Norwich, and 
a vote of thanks to the President, moved 
by the Rev. L. P. Jacks and very cordially 
passed, brought the proceedings to a, close. 


Tue REcEPTION. 


On Tuesday evening a reception was 
held at the College, attended by over 200 
guests, who were recelved by the Presi- 
dent and Principal in the large lecture- 
room. In the earlier part of the evening 
there was an organ recital in the chapel, 
and at nine o’clock the President took the 
chair in the library, when an address was 
given by Professor Henry Jones, LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University or Glasgow, on {The Philo- 
sophy of Martineau in Relation to the 
Idealism of the Present Day.” 

In introducing Professor Jones the Pre- 
sident said that they welcomed him with 
peculiar gratitude. He was no stranger 
to that College, but as Dunkin lecturer had 
rendered them great service by his course 
on The Working Hypothesis of the 
Science of Social Life.” 


Proressor Henry Jones’s ADDREss. 


Professor Jones’s address, which lasted 
an hour and a quarter, was compact of 
strenuous thought and brilliant in its 
exposition of that form cf philosophy 
known as Absolute Idealism, It was 
delightful to listen to from the vivid per- 
sonality of the speaker, the noble enthu- 
siasm by which he was evidently fired: 
No attempt even of the briefest sum- 
miary is possible here, but we have} 


little doubt that the lecture will be pubs 
lished by the College authorities, when it 
will demand the closest attention and be 
found a potent stimulus to earnest thought, 

The following are the opening passages 
of the address :— 

I consider it a great privilege to come 
amongst you on this occasion, when you 
are commemorating the noble service 
performed by a great and good man for 
his age and people. Many of you are 
bound to him not only by your recogni- 
tion of the value of his elevated character 
and wise thoughts expressed in his written 
works, but by the still closer ties of 
personal affection and spiritual disciple- 
ship. To these closer ties I cannot justly 
lay any claim. I come here known, in 
so far as I am known at all, to be the 
adherent of a school of thought which is 
in many respects different, and in some 
respects antagonistic, to that of Dr. Mar- 
tineau. And, still more, my specific task 
to-night is to place the two bodies of 
doctrine in contrast ; for I have to speak 
of Dr. Martineau’s philosophy in relation 
to the Idealism of the Present Day. 

But this, insome ways, makes me value 
my privilege still higher. The task you 
have placed in my hands implies a trust 
for which any man may well feel grate- 
ful: it implies your belief that criticism, 
if it is faithful to its end, cannot touch 
afiectionate hearts with a cold hand, nor 
lessen the reverence of disciples for a 
lost Master. And this belief I share. 
True criticism springs from reverence, 
and is, indeed, the expression of it. .A 
great man, through his works, imposes 
the duty of criticism upon his people. 
His thoughts challenge the world in pro- 
portion to their originality and their 
worth; and the world recognises their 
worth in accepting the challenge. Nor 
can it show to them any deeper reverence. 
For it is by criticism, by placing his 
thoughts in the context of its experience, 
that it can possess them and transmute 
the truth that is theirs into vital ele- 
ments of its own growing life. 

I take up my task in the spirit of 
generous freedom in which it was placed 
in my hands; and I know well that the 
great man whom we have met to com- 
memorate to-night could have wished 
nothing different, except that the hands 
into which it has fallen were stronger. © 
For he' was one of the noble knights of 
the Spirit of Holiness, which is called in 
the sacred book the ‘‘ Spir-t of Truth.’” 


For the unfolding of Professor Jones’s 
theme, his exposition of the affinity 
between Dr. Martineau’s philosophy and 
Absolute Idealism, and where that affinity 
turns into sharpest contrast, our readers 
must look to the publication of the 
address in its complete form. There 
also they will see what a living thing 
Absolute Idealism is to Professor Jones, 
and how he vindicates the place of a 
true spiritual freedom in his scheme of 
thought. Herewe claim the privilege only 
of reproducing the concluding passages of 
the address. 

Professor Jones had been speaking of 
how man finds his true freedom in sur- 
render to the will of God, and £0 receives 
back his will, his life, his soul; and 
receives it back {‘transfigured by its 
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identity with the life of God.”* And so he 
concluded :— 

“But we are being carried by our 
argument into that region where morality 
and religion merge in one another; and 
man finds himse/f in God. And who 
realised this truth, of all the men you 
knew, more fully than Dr. Martineau ? 

“Would I be wrong, think you, in 
saying that even if his philosophical 
method broke in his hand like a weapon 
not well tempered for such a war, he 
still fought his way onward with the 
brand Excalibur, and reached the peace- 
ful heights from which God is seen to 
be very near to man? And this, indeed, 
was the conception that crowned his 
achievement, the truth that was newest 
in his hands, the contribution to religious 
thought which those who knew him best 
could prize most highly. It was the correc- 
tion of the hard and exclusive deism of his 
early environment, the discovery that God 
was immanent in the world and in man, 
even the soul of his soul. To few men 
has it been given to declare with such a 
clarion voice the sovereignty of the moral 
law. None knew more fully that man 
must work out his moral problem alone, 
and holds in the hollow of his own weak 
hands his deepest weal or woe. But 
still he left not ‘each soul a spiritual 
island planted out in the natural deep 
of things, beatea by the tides of Law 
that sweep around.’ Our _ spiritual 
nature is not thus ‘rounded off into 
self-sufficient isolation.’ ‘ In the field of 
spiritual affection that lies around our 
will, the common essence of man and 
God, the divine element that spreads its 
margin into us, has its home, its life, its 
reciprocal recognition ; its bursts of human 
prayer, its answer of Divine compassion, 
its deep shadows of contrition, and return- 
ing gleams of restoration.’ [Martineau’s 
Essays, vol. iv. pp. 578-80.] 

“We have been contrasting the methods 
of two philosophies, for that was our task, 
and in its own place none can deny its 
significance. But let us not entirely 
forget that beneath and above andaround 
its methods there often lie for philosophy 
meanings it can ill express. There are 
truths which ‘we in our poverty of 
thought have to take up successively,’ 
and which we often seek in vain to hold 
together. Burdened with our doubts, 
baffled by our own reasonings, stumb- 
ling all too frequently over our own simp- 
lest thoughts, climbing the Hill Difficulty 
as on our hands and knees, creeping from 
fact to fact,those who have embraced divine 
philosophy will prize most highly of all 
those moments when religion takes them 
by the hand and plants them in a purer 
air where they can see, though from afar, 
the golden gates of the city of God. And 
in this respect at least, the contrast of 
the two philosophies, nay, of all the errant 
searchings of man after truth, melts into 
a greater harmony.” 

At the conclusion of the address a vote 
of the warmest thanks to Professor 
Jones was proposed by the Rev. Philip 
H. Wicksteed and seconded by the Rev. 
L. P. Jacks. We shall not attempt here 
any report of Mr, Wicksteed’s illuminating 
comment on the address, the substance of 
‘which we have not reported, but when it 


is published we shall ask him to be good 
enough to write more fully in these 
columns the thoughts which it suggested 
to him: Mr. Wicksteed paid a warm 
tribute to the splendid courage ahd con- 
viction of the lecturer, and to the spirit in 
which he had accomplished his task; and 
in the same sense Mr. Jacks spoke, saying 
how they had felt in the address the fires 
of moral and intellectual enthusiasm, and 
the power of the speaker. Speaking of 
Martineau, Mr. Jacks said that his name 
stood to them for something more than a 
system of philosophy, for a great soul, one 
whom their hearts held in no common 
reverence and love, by whom their lives 
had been deeply influenced. No diver- 
gence of their thought could separate 
them from him; they never could believe 
that ultimately he was wrong; ulti- 
mately, in his deepest meaning, they were 
sure he was right. But he doubted 
whether Martineau as a philosopher ever 
succeeded in unfolding to the world the 
fullest implications of his religious in- 
sight. In his devotional utterances there 
were facts of the spiritual life implied 
which had yet to be reconciled in philo- 
sophic thought. It was the finest task 
awaiting religious philosophy to find that 
deeper harmony. 

Professor Jones having cordially re- 
sponded to the vote of thanks, the Presi- 
dent expressed their great . indebtedness, 
especially to Mr. Jacks, for all the arrance- 
ments which had been so admirably made 
to secure the success of those gatherings, 
and the meeting was brought to a close. 


RELIGIOUS FORCES OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 
IV.—Dr. CrirrorD at WESTBOURNE 
PARK. 

No reckoning of the religious forces of 
the Metropolis would be complete which 
did not include the strenuous figure of 
Dr. John Clifford, Baptist minister, uni- 
versity graduate in three faculties, Free 
Churchman, democrat, ‘‘ passive resister,” 
agitator, watchdog of political and 
religious liberty, the Nonconformist con- 
science incarnate, not in word only, but 
in power. It is a testimony to Dr. 
Clifford’s work and character that he has 
become a man to be reckoned with, alike 
by clergy, politicians, and journalists; 
honoured by the hatred and scoffing of 
certain opponents of the baser sort, and 
by the unfaltering devotion of thousands 
of plain people up and down the land 
who know his works ‘and are proud to 
range themselves by his side. 

Ifhe canhelp it—and he will not, perhaps, 
be without asay inthe matter—the coming 
Liberal Government will not be a govern- 
ment of snobs, trimmers, and plutocrats, 
Toryism, Imperialism, Clericalism, Mili- 
tarism, jobbery, nepotism, and class- 
selfishness—the whole system of incom- 
petence and reaction under which the 
country has been suffering for the last 
twenty years—found in him, throughout, 
a most powerful and consistent foe, and 
will own him soon as one of the avengers. 
I envy the religious community which 
numbers Dr. Clifford among its members : 
there is no likelihood of the stagnation of 
‘respectability’ and the inaction of fear 
in the regions where his influence is. felt. 


He is not much of a sectary, but is 
none the worse for that. His bias 
is towards social, intellectual, and moral 
reform. He loves to link himself with 
the Puritans, but in his case it is 
Puritanism with a difference. His doctrine 
is progressive, rational, and humane. We 
may be thankful that he has none of 
Spurgeon’s theological limitation, or Price 
Hughes’s hot sectarian zeal, or any taint 
of-that narrow Scriptural pietism, allied 
to a conservative habit in public affairs, 
which has so often made Evangelicalism a 
grave obstacle in the path of progress: 
He is, in fine, a thoroughly live progres- 
sive thinker and worker; a friend of 
peace, a hater of all tyranny, social 
injustice, and sham religionism; a lover 
of the poor, a strenuous worker for the 
redemption of society and the elevation of 
human life. A lady of my acquaintance, 
who has devoted a long life to good works, 
is fond of speaking of him as “one of the 
few real Christians in the ranks of the 
clerical profession.’ * 


At a service at Westbourne Park Chapel 
which I attended recently a phrase fell 
from Dr. Clifford’s lips, in prayer, which 
reveals the fibre of the man, and the kin- 
ship of the prophets to which he belongs: 
“ Help us, O God, that our faith may be 
heroic.”’ The charm and attraction of his 
ministry is that he preaches applied Chris- 
tianity. Others appeal specially to the 
esthetic, the ratiocinative, or the emo- 
tional faculties; but he, supremely to 
the ethical. He deals habitually with 
questions of sovial and national morals. 
Many ministers find it either natural or 
convenient to give the go-by to all burn- 
ing questions, preaching the generalities 
rather than the particularities of ethics, 
and thus wasting a good deal of powder 
without making their shots go home effec- 
tively. That this bas not been the 
method of the Happy Warr‘or of West- 
bourne Park we may feel assured. He 
is a man of mettle, and chooses the 
battle against entrenched injustice 
and evil, in preference to the easier 
tasks in which the priestly type of cleric 
shines. Those sunk, inward-looking eyes 
under the domed brow; those nervous 
hands, now clasped, now flung wide in 
protest, or outstretched in rebuke; that 
intensity of look, 'manner,; and voice— 
suggest the man of faith who is also the 
enthusiast and crusader. His tone in 
preaching is, for the most part, one of 
sweet reasonableness and quiet appeal; 
and there is a certain childlike purity of 
glance and phrase which is winning and 
persuasive. But the old lion can roar. 
The frequent volcanic outbursts remind 
us of the hidden fires, and the general 
impression is one of great strength, per- 
sistence, and indomitable courage. 

I have met with people whose soleidea 
of Dr. Clifford is that he spends most of 
his time in scouring the country, appear- 
ing in police-courts in connection with the 
administration of the Education Acts, 
and speaking on political platforms; and 
dark allusions are made, every now and 
then, to the ‘ priest in politics »—a phrase 
which, if applied to the minister of West- 
bourne Park, showsa curious ignorance of 
his principles and genius. He is not the 
priest in politics, ever working for his 
cloth, his sect; but the prophet in action, 
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claiming the rights and fulfilling the obli- 


' gations of his citizenship. I imagine that 


most of his critics would be put to shame 
if they would take a glance at the ‘‘ Year 
Book for 1904, of Westbourne ~ Park, 
Praed Street, and Bosworth Road Church,”’ 
or the ‘Monthly Record of Westbourne 
Park Chapel,’’ which lie before me—the 
former a substantial pamphlet of seventy 
pages, the latter a quarto magazine of ten 
pages with cover. 

The ministry of Dr. Clifford commenced 
as long ago as October 17, 1858, in the 
then little Tabernacle in Praed-street, 
Paddington, with a church membership 
of about sixty. We are told that “the 
average additions per annum from that 
date io 1876 were sixty-seven, and the 
number of membersbip in 1876 was 574.” 
The present building in Westbourne Park 
(in an unattractive and rather dreary 
neighbourhood) was erected in 1876 at a 
cost, inclusive of land, of £15,000. Since 
then, a number of adjacent houses have 
been successively acquired, for the pur- 
poses of a church parlour, library, reading- 
room, gymnasium, and a home for young 
women, containing sixteen beds, which is 
used also as a registry office-and for the 
Y.W.C.A. Praed-street Chapel still con- 
tinues its work, under a separate ministry. 
Bosworth-road Chapel, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kensal Town, is used as a 
branch mission centre. There is also an 
evangelistic missionat Norman Hall, in the 
Harrow-road; and there are two Sunday- 
schools, held upon Board-school premises. 
Three suburban chapels, in the districts of 
Ealing, Hornsey, and East Finchley, are 
named as having sprung from Westbourne 
Park: To read the annual reports of the 
Bible Circle Scciety, the Sunday Afternoon 
Conference (at which a member of Little 
Portland-street Chapel read a paper a 
month ago), the Sunday-schools, the Home 
for Young Women, the Y.W.C.A., the 
Institute (with its splendid series of lec- 
tures), the Dorcas Society, the Ladies’ 
Missionary Working Party, the Country 
Ministers’ Aid Society, the Domestic 
Mission, the Choir, the Mothers’ Meeting, 
the Band of Hope, the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavour, the P.S.A. 
Brotherhood, the Temperance and Social 
Crusade, the Prayer Circle, and the rest, 
is to get a striking impression of a 
working Christian Church which at once 
commands our admiration and challenges 
our own inadequate effort. 

On a recent Surday evening, I found 
journe Park Chapel comfortably filled 


ing few people of wealth, and many, I 
should judge, of small means. I saw no 
carriages at the door (that trade-mark 
of ecclesiastical respectability!). The 
building does not attract me, though 
it has some good points with regard to 
internal arrangement. The service is 
simple, with one Lesson (read from “The 
Bible in Modern English ’’) and one 
prayer—a touching and helpful com- 
munion and intercession. After a long 
list of announcements cime the sermon, 
founded on the teaching of Jesus about 
prayer, recorded in Luke xi—a sermon 
full of practical religion and spiritual 
insight, with no word of controversial 
theology. Beginning with a brief survey 
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of some great prayer-moments of history, 
the Scriptural portraits of Abraham, 
Jacob, and Daniel, and the modern 
types of prayerful men—Oliver Cromwell, 
the Covenanters, and the Hollanders who 
confronted Alva, were rapidly sketched. 
“When great men and great times are born, 
they come, as it were, saturated with 
prayer. No man started a new epoch 
without begetting prayer. It is said we 
live ina hard time. All new times are 
hard’’ (this with a ringing chal'enge in 
the voice); ‘‘ they mean fighting, conten- 
tion, battle. Was that not so with 
Christ’s own time ? and did He not know 
it? The disciples must have heard notes 
of agony in the prayers of Jesus.—‘ Lord, 
teach us to pray,’ that would be our 
appeal, if we knew what our times were, if 
we caw the misery and wretchedness of 
our fellows. Prayer is not to be measured 
by its length, its form, its elaboration, 
but by the ideas it contains and the trust 
it expresses. Christ’s own prayer was 
simple. Simplici'y is not the first 
achievement of genius, but the last. We 
must not misunderstand the Gospel 
parable of importunity. Persistence in 
prayer is needed, not to touch the heart 
of God, but for the education of man, 
and as an earnest of his  sinceri y. 
Finally, let your prayers be intercessions 
for others’ needs as well as your own. 
Have you no one that you love well 
enough to pray for? no young lives? 
none in your homes? no friend? no 
wandering son?’’ So, on this appealing 
note, the sermon ended; and I fancy 
that few could have left ‘the church 
without feeling awakened, strengthened, 
and uplifted. I can feel no doubt that 
Dr. Clifford’s ministry of nearly 50 years 
in Westbourne Park has been one of the 
most valuable religious forces in the life 
of the Metropolis. 
H. 8. Perris. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE GUILDS’ 
UNION. 


Tue fourth annual meeting of the Guilds’ 
Union was held at the Great Meeting, 
Leicester, on Haster Tuesday, April 25. 
There was a good gathering of Guild mem- 
bers and friends, though several guilds 
again found it impossible to send repre- 
sentatives, owing to the distance. The 
business meeting was held in the school- 
room, jn the afternoon, the president of 
the Union, Rev. Joseph Wood, being in the 
chair, General regret was expressed at 
the absence of Rev. E. W. Lummis, 
and an affectionate message of sympathy 
and good wishes was sent to him. 

The Rev. Gordon Cooper read the 
council’s report, which referred to the 
resignation, at the last annual meeting 
held at Kidderminster, of the secretaryship 
by the Rev. John Ellis, and expressed 
warm appreciation of his services, not 
only in inaugurating the Union, but in 
acting as its secretary for the first three 
years. The council had decided to con- 
tinue the Prize Essay scheme for another 
year, but only twelve essays were sent in 
from four guilds: The examiners’ awards 
were given. In further endeavour to pro- 
mote religious reading and serious study 
among Guild members, the council decided 
to recommend the formation of reading 


circles, and the idea had been acted upon 
in some Guilds, and the meetings had 
proved interesting and helpful. 

The number of Guilds affiliated to the 
Union was 29. New Guilds had been 
formed at Nottingham, Dewsbury, Wal- 
thamstow and Bermondsey, and it was 
hoped they would shortly join the Union. 
Following the example of the London 
Guilds, a union of local Guilds had been 
formed in the Atherton district, comprising 
the Guilds of Atherton, Leigh, Astley 
and Swinton: The council had pleasure 
in announcing that the Rev. F. K. Frres- 
TON and the secretary had undertaken the 
preparation of a new Guilds’ Year Book 
for 1906, to be published in the Autumn 
ofthe present year. The retiring president, 
the Rev. Joseph Wood, was warmly 
thanked for all he had done for the Guild 
movement, 

The treasurer, Mr. H. P. Grzc, presented 
his accounts, which showed a small balance 
in hand, 

In moving the adoption of the reports, 
the CHAIRMAN confessed to a certain feeling 
of disappointment at the slow growth of 
the Guild movement in this country, 
when compared with the corresponding 
institutions in America; but there was 
much to encourage those who were inter- 
ested in the work of the Guilds, and he was 
particularly pleased with the results of 
the essay competition. Mr. Wood went 
on to speak of the charm of young life— 
of its unknown possibilities, and_ its 
dangers. It was not given to everyone to 
be a Beethoven or a Watts, but greatness 
of character was possible for all, and they 
had to remind young people that there was 
such a thing as heroic will; that they 
were their own keepers, and must work 
out their own destiny. 

The adoption of the reports was seconded 
by Rev. CuarLtes Harcrove, who said that 
success must not be judged by members 
only. The question we must ask ourselves 
was, not, have we succeeded ? but have 
we done our best? If we put our best 
efiorts into our work, then all would be 
well. The Rev. F. K. Freeston was 
elected president in succession to Rev. 
Joseph Wood, who has held the office 
since the formation of the Union, four years 
ago. On the proposition of Rev. H. Gow, 
seconded by Mr. A. H. Paczr, the heartiest 
thanks of the meeting were given to the 
outgoing president for his past services. 
It would be impossible to exaggerate the 
services he had rendered: for his sake 
the movement ought to succeed. 

The business meeting was fcllowed by a 
conference, at which Rev. ALFRED Ha. 
spoke on ‘‘ The Relation of the Guild ta 
the Church and the Sunday School.’? Mr: 
Hall is warden of a large and successful 
Guild at Norwich; and his address, which 
was based upon his own experience, was 
full of valuable hints and helpful sugges- 
tions. In dealing with the question, 
How to stop the leakage of young people 
from our churches and schools, Mr. Hall 
advocated the establishment of a Roll 
Book, in which the names of all the young 
people—the names, 7.e., of al] children of 
members of the church—and of all Sunday 
school scholars over sixteen years of age— 
should be registered. Personality, how- 
ever, was better than all crganisation, and 
what our churches wanted was laymen 
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who would interest themselves in the 
young people of the church and school. 
And he gave as an instance the work of 
John Withers Dowson at Norwich. Mr. 
Hall recommended the institution — of 
Junior Guilds, for the management of 
which the members of the Senior 
Guild should be held responsible ; and he 
strongly urged that the Guild should 
undertake some definite work on behalf of 
the church. 1+ was good to give them 
responsibility and to get them to make 
some special eftort. The members of the 
Guild at Norwich had made themselves 
responsible for one penny a week, and 
this, in two years, had resulted in nearly 
£50 being added to the Building Fund 
Mr: Hall was qvite prepared to make 
concessions to the young people; in 
addition to meetings for serious study and 
religious culture it was well, he said, to 
arrange others of a lighter character, for 
we have to teach young people what things 
to enjoy and how to enjoy them. At 
Norwich they had evenings devoted to 
** Hobbies,’” ‘‘ Curiosities,’’ ‘* Competi- 
tions,’’ ‘* Nature and the Camera,’’ &c. 
Two things, he concluded, were essential 
if we would retain our hold over our young 
people: We must have sympathy with 
them in their religious struggles and in 
their daily work; in return for this 
sympathy they would work for the church. 
And we must have faith in them and try to 
inspire them with confidence in thernselves. 

The Chairman, Rev. A. H. Dolphin, 
Mr. Richard Robinson, and Mrs. Wal- 
lace Bruce all bore testimony to the 
value and helpfulness of Mr. Hall’s paper, 
and heartily thanked him for his address. 


In the evening the annual service was 
held in the Great Meeting, when a large 
congregation assembled. The service was 
conducted by the Rev. GEerTRUD von 
Petzoup, and the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Cuartes Harcrove, who took 
for,his text Paul’s answer to the jailor’s 
question ‘‘ What must I do to be 
saved 2? ’’—** Believe on the Lord Jesus, 
and thou shalt be saved.’’ Mr, Hargrove 
drew a vivid picture of the scene in 
the jail, and then went on to say they 
might be sure that Pavl taught the jailor 
no doctrine of a Trinity, and expounded 
no scheme of salvation. If a man to-day, 
troubled with religious difficulties and 
theological doubts, was advised to ‘* Be- 
lieve on Dr. Martineau,” or if another man, 
uncertain how to cast his vote, was told to 
*© Believe in Mr. Chamberlain,’’ we should 
be in no danger of misunderstanding tbe 
advice. Accept Dr. Martineau as your 
guide and teacher and your theological 
difficulties will disappear. So believe in 
Christ—not in any doctrine as to the 
character of Christ, nor in any stories 
which have grown up round his name, 
but believe in Christ, and accept bim as 
your teacher, and you'll be saved. And 
this was the message Mr. Hargrove gave 
to his fellow Guild members. Believe in 
Christ’; believe what Jesus taught about 
love to God, and love to man. Let them 
Jove God; such love would save them, 
would reconcile them to their environment, 
and bring peace to their souls. Let them 
love man; such love would save them 
from envy, hatred, and all ancharitable- 
ness, But there was a danger to gvard 
against—our religion must not develop 
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true religion. 
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Heaven. 


they not, been of service to others ? 
law of service is the law of life. 


bers. 


love to man, proved by the service of man, 


which is the only service which God 
requires. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


a 


(Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 


Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


Astley.—The annual school sermons were 
preached on Sunday, April 30, to large congre- 
gations by the Rey. H. J. Rossingtoa, of Long- 
‘sight. Special hymns were sung by an augmented 
choir, and also by the children, the singing being 
accompanied by a string band. 


The collections 


amounted to £19 10s. 
Bolton: Halliwell-road (Presentation). 


—The chapel was crowded on Wednesday, 


April 26, on the occasion of a conversazione 
held as a farewell to Rey. John Evans on his 
removal to Colne. During the evening the Rev. 
J. H. Weatherall took the chair, and expressed 
the general regret at Mr. Evans’ removal, and 
the affection with which he was regarded by all 
his co-workers. This was supported hy Mr. 8. 
Halliwell, speaking for the congregation; Mr. 
F. W. Battersby for the school; Mr. S. France 
for the Social Guild; and Revs. R. C. Moore, 
Wilfred Harris, and E. E. Jenkins for the 
ministers of the district. 
then made by Mr. Joseph Bullough to Mr. 
Evans, consisting of a roll-top desk, a study 
chair, and aclock, the cost ot which had been 
met by the spontaneous offerings of Mr. Evans’ 
friends at Halliwell-road. Mr. Evans suitably 
acknowledged the presentation and the fare- 
well. 

Kendal.—On Sunday, April 16, the pulpit of 
the Market-place Chapel was occupied by Dr. 


A. W. Martin, the Medical Officer of Health for | 


Gorton, Manchester, who spoke to an appre- 
ciative congregation in the morning on ‘‘The 
Control of Infectious Diseases by the Vote,” and 
his address was fully reported in the local news- 
papers. At the evening service he spoke on 
“The Gospel of Christ and Commercialism,.” 
On Thursday, the 20th inst., a sale of work was 
opened by the Rev. H. V. Mills, the proceeds of 
which are to be divided between the Sunday- 
school funds and the Home Missionary College 
at Manchester. At the close of the day it was 
announced that a sum of £19 had been realised. 

Killiacliy.—The annual soirée was held on 
April 25, when there was an attendance of over 
four hundred, smaller than usual owing to the 
lateness of the season. ‘The chairman, the Rey. 
Joseph Geary, read apologies from Principal 
Gordon, Rev. J. H. Bibby, and, others: An 
excellent programme was provided consisting of 
glees, songs, recitations, violin and gramophone 
selections and speeches, The Rey. J. J. Magill, 
in a vigorous speech dealing with religious 
Revivals, emphasised the necessity for honesty, 
truth, and  straightforwardness. The Rev. 
Richard Lyttle advocated the claims of the 
new College Buildings in Manchester in an en- 
thusiastic way ; and the National Anthem closed 
a very successful meeting. 

Kilmarnock.—A remarkable series of meet- 
ings, with a view to what was called “A Revival 
of Religion on Broad Church lines,” was held in 
Clerk’s-lane Free Christian Church, from Sunday, 
April 9, to Friday, April I4, conducted by Dr. 
Warschauer, of Clifton, and Dr: Jobn Hunter, of 
Glasgow ; Dr. Hunter closing tlie series by an 
inepining sermon on ‘‘The Love that does not 
et go.” 

North Lancashire and Westmoreland 


Unitarian Association.—A quarterly confer- 
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Christ severely con- 
demned the substitution of sentiment for 
‘* He that doeth the will of 
my Father shall enter into the kingdom of 
In the parable of the sheep 
and the goats there is no judgment of 
belief; the test is have they, or have 
This 
Tt was no 
ereed, no subscription, no common name, 
that bound them together as Guild mem- 
The bond that united them was 
the declaraticn of their belief in the Lord 
| Jesus, their acceptance of Jesus as their 
teacher, as the teacher of love to God, and 
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ence was held at the Banks-street Church, North 
Shore, Blackpool, on Saturday afternoon and 
evening, April 29. Most of the churches in the 
Association were represented, visitors ¢e¢oming 
from Kendal on the one hand and Chorley on 
the other. A distinctive feature of the gather- 
ing was a choral convention of the choirs of con- 
gregations composing the Association. This was 
held after tea and was very well attended. The 
Rev. J. Channing Poliard, of Lancaster, was in 
the chair, supported by the Revs. R. MeGee 
and H. V. Mills. During the proceedings short 
addresses of eneouragement to the churches were 
given, and at the close of a very profitable 
assembly Mr. E; 8. Heywood, of St. Annes, th e 
secretary to the Association, proposed a cordial 
vote of thanks to all who had taken part, and 
he in turn was thanked from the chair for his 
interest in the organisation of the gathering. 
Southend.—The services during May and 
June are being conducted by Mr. George Ward. 
Southern Unitarian Association.—The 
quarterly meeting of the executive was held at 
Hill-street Church, Poole, on Wednesday, 
April 19, followed by tea in the schoolroom and 
a public meeting in the church. At the evening 
meeting the chair was taken by Mr. Charles 
Carter, C.C., who made sympathetic reference 
to the loss the Association had sustained in the - 
death of Mr. J: Cogan Conway, who! had been 
their president for so many years, and expressed 
his pleasure that Rev. C. C. Coo had consented 
to take up the duties of the office. Referring 
to the difficulty of filling their churches, he 
suggested that possibly greater elasticity in the 
form of their services and sermons dealing 
directly with the problems of everyday life 
might be found helpful in solving this problem. 
| Rev. H. Rawlings, as a visitor, associated him- 
self with much that the chairman had said, and 
went on to call attention to the wide diversity 
in origin and training of those who had been 
drawn into our churches, and especially into the 
‘ministry. Men of ail types of experience, from 
‘the Roman Catholic to the Quaker, had been 
} drawn in. All had come because they felt there 
was more truth in the new faith than in the old, 
and all had brought with them more or less of 
‘habit, or custom, or belief from the ¢hurch they 
‘had left, and so had added to that diversity 
which was in one way a glory and in another a 
weakness. Rev, C. C. Coe urged that the’ loss 
the district had sustained in the death of Mr. 
Conway, and the removal of Mr. Bushrod 
should stimulate those who yet remained to’ 
greater faithfulness and more determined efiort, 
Rev. J. Burton and-Mr. F. Pinnock also addressed 
the meeting, which was well attended and hearty 
in tone. : fae Ss 
Soutia Shields.—Anniversary services were 
ecnducted in Unity Church on Easter Sunday by 
Mr, Thomas Manning, of York. The annual tea 
and public meeting were held on Easter Tuesday ; 
also asale of work, which proved very successful. 
In the unavoidabie absence of the Mayor of 
 Newcastle-on-Tyne (Alderman J. Baxter Ellis, 
‘J.P. ), the evening meeting was presided over 
by Mr. T. F. Bolam (the president of the church), 
and the Rev, Frank Walters gave a very eloquent 
-and encouraging address. The. Revs. F. Wood 
»and G. A. Ferguson, and Mr. V. Errington, of 
Newcastle, also addressed the meeting, © 
- Sanderland.—tThe series of special Sunday 
Fevening services, which have been held here 
under the auspices of the Northumberland and 
Durhom Association, were concluded on Sunday, 
April 16. The special preachers during the 
latter part of the course were Rev. G. A. Fer- 
guson, of Gateshead, whose subject was “The 
Perfection of God”; the Rev. W.R. Shanks, of 
Holbeck, who spoke on ‘‘ Christ’s Doctrine of the 
Church” ; and Rey. W. H.£Lambelle, of Middies= 
brough, president of the District Association, 
whose theme was “‘ Religion without Ritual or 
Dogma.” : 
’ Wakefield:—The centenary of Dr. Marti- 
neau’s birth was celebrated in Westgate Chapel 
on Sunday evening. <A: portrait of Dr. Marti- 
neau, in a finely carved oak frame, was placed 
within the communion énclosure, and over it a 
floral arch of white and green, with masses of 
garden and conservatory flowers on either side 
and over the communion table. The service 
was chiefly musical, Dr. Martineau’s own hymns 
and one of his canticles being sung and 
memorial anthems and a litany of commemora- 
tion being impress‘vely rendered by a large 


choir. TKe address was given by the R 
Andrew Chalmers on ‘‘ The Master Mind of the 
- Nineteenth Century.” ee 
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OUR CALENDAR. 
: Bennet 
It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Aiternoon. 
—~¢——= 


SUNDAY, May 7. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7. 

Bermondsey, Fort -road, 7, 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-sireet Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. L. Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
It and 7, Rev. F. W. Srantery. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Epaar Dariyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., 11 

» ‘and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. A. 
J. Marowant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Noitting-hill-gate, 
11, Rey. Hurpert Rix, B.A., and 7, Rey. 
F. Hankinson. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton- lane 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Przeis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. H. 
Gow, B.A., and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11] 

~ and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 1] and 
7, Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. GeorGE CRITCHLEY. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, ll and 7, Rev. W. C. Porn. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pace Hoprs. 

Mansford-strest Church snd Mission; Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDoN Cooper, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

- A, FL G. Frztcerr. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxins JonEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. Fenix Taynor, B.A. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Woopine. 


Rev. Eustace 


BUTTER - SCOTCH 


{The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


O, & B.’s “Art Metal” 1/- Eox of Butter-Scotch may now 
be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-card Manufactory, London, W.C. 


‘SANITAS' 


DISINFECTANTS 


- Cleats 

Fragrant. 
 Ronm-Poisonouss 
Bees Kot Stain Line. 


FLUIDS, POWDER, SOAPS, &c. 


G/e Fint Bottles and 5/. Gallon. 


| Sprays to fit the Bottles, 2/G each. 
“ SaniTas” now enjoys general favour.” 
Lancet, 
**How to Disinfect.” Book Free. 
_ THE “SANITAS” CO., Limited 
fe Oe, * : 
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Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. W. H. Rose, 
and 6.30, My. T. Exxior. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev 
Dr. Mummery. 


—~<>— 
PROVINCIAL. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowe1t. : 
Buackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.46 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrr McGux. 
Buacxpoot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 
Boottx, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, Li and 
6.30, Rev. J. Mortey Mixts. 


BousnEemMoutTs, Unitarian Church, West-hill- | 


road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. C. Cox. 
Braprorp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30, 2.45, 
and 6.30, Rey. A. C. Fox, B.A. 
Briaaton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prizestinry Prime, 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rey. Guorar Srrnet. 

CamBripen, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rey. 
J. E. Mannine, M.A. 

CanrERBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smrrx. 

Cuzster, Matthew Heury’s Chapel, off Watergate- 
street, 1] and 6.30, Rey. H. E. Haycocx. 

Dovzk, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30; Rev. A. GoLLAND. 

GUILDFORD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 

Rastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 
Horsnam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
read, 11 ard 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten, 
Luxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Hararove, M.A. 

LisoARD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Exnust Parry. 

Laverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCE. 

LiverPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Rogparts. 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Operrs, M.A. 


| Maipstonn, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rev. 


8. 8S. BRerrect. 

Nuwrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. M. Livrns. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rey. J. E. 
Carpenter, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, High-sireet Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. C. F. Dear. 

PortsmouTH, St. Thomas-strest, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Born. 

ScarporouGyH, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 
OrtweEit Binns. 

Szvinoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6,45, Rev. F, TzasDALE REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev: C. J. Strenr. 

Suiruprook, Main-street Free Christian Church, 
6.15, Mr. J. Davizs THomas. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. W. Aqar. 

SouTHEND, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, ‘‘Re- 
ligious Revivals, True and False,’ Mr. 
GEORGE WARD. 

Souturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 8.30, 
Rev. F. B. Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connoz. 

TRowERipex, Conigre Church, ll and 8, Rev. J. 
Wain, 

Tunprioce Wx=tts, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 1] and 6.30. 

—_—_+¢—_—. 
IRELAND. 

Dusuin, Stepben’s Green West, 12, noon, Rev. 
G. Hamizron Vanon, B.D. 

ee 
WALES. 
AprerystwitH, New Market Hail, 11, Mr. A. 
J. PUGSLEY. 
pe hee Sg fe ditt Ce 
CaPz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmrorrn, 


ANOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, | 
ee SOUTH PLACH, FINSBURY.—May 7, } 
| at 11.15, Children’s Service. 


YTHICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 


STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN 8Q., } 
W.—May 7, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON | 
SULLIVAN, “Dives and Lazarus To-day.” 


1 
| Plumstead, and the Charch 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY, 


The Fifty-fifth ANNUAL MEETING of 


| the Society will be held on MONDAY, MAY 


8TH, at ESSEX HALL. 

The Chair will be taken at 8 P.M. by the 
President, H. CHATFEILD CLARKE, Esq. 

All members of the Scciety and friends, and 
all members of our London Unitarian Churches 
are cordially invited to attend. 

The business meeting will be preceded at 7 
by a RECEPTION by the PresipENnT and- 
Mrs. CLARKE; and during the evening a short 
address will be delivered by Rey. L. Jmenkins 
JONES, Mayor of Woolwich, cn our work at 
and Municipal 
Life. 

Tickets may be had from Mr. G@. Haronmp 
CLENNELL, 87, Downs-road, Clapton ; at Essex 
Hall, or of any of the Secretaries of the 
London Churches. 


DUKINFIELD OCLD CHAPEL. 


ANNUAL SCHOOL SERMONS, Sunday, 
May 7th. Rev. P. H. WicxstExp, M.A. 
Services: 10.45, 3.0, 6.30. 


ONDON DOMESTIC MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of the Sub- 
scribers and Friends of the London Domestic 
Mission will be held in ESSEX CHURCH 
SCHOOLROOM, THE MALL, KENSING- 
TON, cn TUESDAY, MAY 16TH. The Chair 
will be taken at 8 P.M. by Sir JouHn BRUNNER, 
M.P. Speakers: Mr. F. W. Lawrence, Rev. 
cs ae cae Rev. 8. H. Street, Dr. Read, and 
others. 


ENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY, 


250TH GATHERING to be held in the 
GENERAL BAPTIST CHAPEL, BETH- 
NAL GREEN ROAD, on TUESDAY end 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 1671 and 1771, com- 
méncing-with DIVINE SERVICE on Tues- 
day, at 7 o’clock ; Sermon by the Rev. J. H. 
Smit, of Deal, followed by a COMMU- 
NION SERVICH, presided over by the Rev. 
W. Harvey Smiru, of Bethnal Green-road 
Chapel. 

On Wednesday, 17th, at 10.30, a short Devo- 
tional Service. At1l,the President’s Address, 
by the Rev. A. J. Marcuant, of Deptford, 
followed by usual Business Meeting, and a 
Discussion on Public Questions. Luncheon at 
1 o'clock, and Tea at 5. 


Paes ASSEMBLY OF 
LONDON AND THE SOUTH- 
HASTERN COUNTIES. 
“ASSEMBLY SUNDAY,” MAY 147n, 


when collections will be made in aid of the 
Assembly’s Funds. 

Owing to the pressing need of one or two 
Congregations in the South and Wast of 
London, there was a considerable deficit last 
year ; and the Committee foel sure that when 
this is known they may rely on avery gencrous 
respense to their appeal for additions to their 
funds, from the members and friends con- 
nected with the Churches of the Assembly. 

The Committee will also be glad to add to 
their Annual Subscription List. 

W. WALLACE Bruce, President. 

JOHN Harrison, Treaswi'er. 

FREDERIC. ALLEN, Hon. Secretary. 
5, Hollund-grove, S.W., May 3rd. 


MARRIAGES. 
Harwoop—Woo.novucH.—On April 27th, at 
Brixton, Samuel Harwood, of Abbotsleich, 
Southsea, to Fanny, widew of tho late 
Cornelius Woolnough, of Eccleston-street, 
8.W., and Lilford-road, Camberwell, S.1. 
No cards. 


Hase~pen—Ormrop.—On April 19th, at the 


Unitarian Chapel, Cape Town, South 
Africa, by the Rev. R. Balmforth, Cyril 
Gerrard, son of the late Thomas Haselden, 
of Bolton, to Jeannie Lawson, daughter 
of the late Joseph Ormrod and Mrs. 
Ormrod, of Morelands, Bolton. 


DEATH. 


/Bovuir.— On Saturday, April 29tb, at Malvern, 


Frances Sarah Louisa, wife of Alfred J. 
Boult, and daughter of the late Frances 
Morton, of ‘The Hermitage, Oxton, 
Cheshire, aged 49 years. — 
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NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


President—Rev. C. C. Coz, F.R.G 8. 
Chairman—Col. J. PincHEr, V.D. 
Principal—Rev. A. Gorpon, M.A. 
JUBILEE MEMORIAL FUND. 

£20,000. 


O purchase, equip, and endow Collegiate 
and Residential premises. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Previously acknowledged :— 
RAR ss ae ae sty ace 
General List ...12,542 5 14 
Past and present 
students re sips bi Poe, 
13,573 16 


ee 
ioe 


FURTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Mrs. E. A. Todd Vance Smith, 
Bowdon ... Be oe Ate 
Sale of Work, Kendal ... 
Mrs. Joseph Crook, Bolton __... 
Miss Anna M. Philips, Prestwich 
Mr. J. J. Travis, Oldbam ‘ 
Mr. James Crabtree, Todmorden 
Mr. G. Bewlay Dalby, Birken- 
head es ae ae ABE 
Mr. John Bigger, Dublin 
Mr. John D. Still, Ballee 
EH. 8., London a rib nee 
Mrs. Adam Jehnston, Ballee ... 
Rev. Iden Payne, Stannington... 
Mr. Andrew Johnson, Atherton 
Miss Tyldesley, Atherton 


Total 


or 


oCooCcrHre | Noe Woo) Ba Ke chan) 
— 


aps 
NOAnNCOCORFY ODONOGON0O 


AaAGCSCSoAaCcCooOo COCOoO°oCooO 


£13,651 10 13 


Number of Subscribers, 1,250. 


Further subscriptions are respectfully 
solicited. They should be made parable to 
“The Treasurer, Unitarian Home Missionary 
College,” and forwarded to Messrs. E. Law- 
TON & Son, 14, Brown-street, Manchester. 


Nors.—A full list of subscriptions, together 
witha detailed report of Jubileeand Autumnal 
meetings, will be forwarded on application to 
Rev. C. Peach, 68, Richmond-grove, Manches- 
ter. 


JUBILEE SERVICES. 
MACCLESFIELD. — Sunday, May 7ih, 6.30, 
Principal Gordon, M.A. 
LiscarD.—Sunday, May 21st, 11 and 6.30, 
Principal Gordon, M.A. 
SWANSEA.—Sunday, May 28th, 11, Principal 
Gordon, M.A. 


CONGREGATIONAL MEETINGS 
will be addressed by deputations as under: 


Bury.—Wednesday, May 10, 7.30, Colonel 
Pilcher and Rev. C. Peach. 


Livrrpoou.—Monday, May 15th. 
3.30 —-Congregational Hall, Ancient Chapel. 
Chairman: Mr. Philip H. Holt. 
8.0—Hope-street, Church Hall. 
Alderman Bowring. 
Col. Pilcher, V.D.; Rev. J. E. Manning, M.A. ; 
Charles Peach ; Mr. F. W. Monks, J.P.; Mr. 
E. Talbot, M.A., LL.B. ; Mr. Richard Robinson. 
SHREWSBURY.—Wednesday, May 24th, 7.30, 
Principal Gordon and Rey. C. Peach. 
CHESTER.—Monday, May 29th, 7.30, Principal 
Gordon and Rev. C, Peach. 
The Committee will be glad to arrange for 


deputations to visit any congregation on 
application to Rev. C. Peach, as above. 


Chairman : 


rf NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

i Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 5d. per dozen; 3s. 
per 1)0; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 
pote RSE 

Beet: (Unitarian) seeks post as COM- 
PANION or HOUSEKEEPER (where 
servant). First-class certificates cooking and 
millinery. Good needlewoman.—NEWTOoN, 6, 

Shamrock-terrace, Tywyn, Llandudno. 


ISS C. JEVONS recommends 

respectable Boy, 15, as GARDEN and 

HOUSE BOY ; live in.—Apply, 19, Chester- 
ford-gardens, Hampstead, London. 


V ISS KINDER, 20, Gayton-road, 

Hampstead, N.-W., requires a COOK- 
GENERAL and HOUSE-PARLOURMAID. 
Ages about 26.—Apply by letter. 


Toe eee by an Elderly Lady, 
practically confined to one room from 
an accident, a cheerful, intelligent LADY 
COMPANION ; Unitarian; abstainer ; some 
experience of nursing.—Address, stating age, 
references, and salary required, to C. E., 31, 
Addiscombe-grove, Kast Croydon. 


OUNG LADY, 24, desires post as 

COMPANION-HELP, thoroughly do- 

mesticated, at once.—Address, F., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


ANTED.— COMPANION-HOUSE- 
KEEPER, domesticated, good needle- 
woman, middle age; excellent references.— 
F., 12, Hanover-square, Broomhall - park, 
Sheffield. 


Board and Mesivence, 
ees 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. [Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. —“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwLIsH, 
DEVON.—A HOLIDAY RESORT for 
Ladiesand Young People. Sea and moorland 
air. Beautiful country. Responsible charge 
taken of younger guestsif unaccompanied by 
adult— Apply, Miss Nancy JoNEsS; or A. E. 
JONES, Esq., Proprietor. 


Opposite the British Muscum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LON DON. 

This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Telepbone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 103. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonia!s on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONPON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike.. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, ROUSE & LARD AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate &c 


HERINGHAM.—To be LET Fur- 

) nished, a Semi-detached HOUSE, con- 

taining aries Drawing, and Morning Rooms, 

Six good Bedrooms, Bath with hot and cold 

supplies, and the usual offices. Special terms 

for a long period.—Miss Mace, 43, Newmarket- 
road, Norwich. _ 


May 6, 1905. 


Schools, ete, 


aS Se 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HiGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lizian Tatzot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming, Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, anp HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 

(LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 

Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss VIOLET BLAND, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. A holiday 
party is being arranged for Easter. For 
terms and full particulars spply to the Prin- 
cipal. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. ‘Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations; Matriculetion 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PRINCIPAL 


Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ELA LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, 


Assets, “£162, 000. 


DIRECTOES. 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrzncx, Bert., J.P. 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 

Deputy-Chairman—Manx H. Jcpesr, A.R.1-B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Mise Crcit GraDWELL, 7, Victorla-street, 8. W. 

F. H. A. Harpoasttg, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st. S.W. 

ALEXANDER W. Lawrence, 3, King’s Bench Walk. 
Temple, E.C. ; 

Mies Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W, 

Srepaen SEAWARD Tax eR, ‘“ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, §.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 ard 84 fer cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. |] 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 yeare 
111/018 4.01 6|0142102n 


Compesre the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- ~ 
chase housez for their cwx cccupaticn, Prospectus 


free, . 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


oe 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, /ssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not Later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


Se ak 
PER PAGE... ne seg kOe 0 
HAuLF-PaGEe ... ous wat) TO Oe. 
PER COLUMN ... eee ies Ee 
IncH IN COLUMN Ovea7 16 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to B, KnnNnepy, 3, Lssea-street, Strand 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accempany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Frinted by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published forthe Pre- 
prciers by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 


20 and’30, Shoe-lane, E.O, 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, May 
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Tue annual meeting of the London 


Domestic Mission Society, to be held at 
Eseex Church on Tuesday evening next, 
should be of special interest. ‘The chair is 
to be taken at eight o’clock by Sir John T. 
Brunner, Bart., M.P., and among the an- 
nounced speakers is Mr. F.W. Pethick Law- 
rence, editor of the Hecho, and (with Mr. 
Joseph Edwards) of the Reformer’ s Year 
Book. Apart from any special speakers, 
_this is a meeting which should receive the 

strongest support from the members of 
our churches. 


Unpver the auspices of the National | 


Unitarian Temperance Association, a 
public meeting is to be held at the 
_ Royal Victoria Hall, Waterloo-road, 8.E., 
on Friday evening, May 19, at 8.30 
o’clock. The Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter 
will take the chair, and the Mayor of 
Woolwich (Rev. L. Jenkins Jones, J.P.), 
and Mr. Richard Montford (Organising 
Agent, United Kingdom Alliance) are 
announced to speak. 
choruses, solos, recitations, &c., by. the 
choir of the Stamford-street Temperance 
Society. 

THE annual meetings of the Congre- 
gational Union have been held in London 
this week. Dr. P. T. Forsyth delivered 
his address as Chai:man on Tuesday 
morning, taking for his subject, ‘‘A 
Holy Church the Moral Guide of Society.” 
Published as a threepenny pamphlet, the 
address occupies 68 pages, and only a 
part of it was actually delivered. Both 
the theoretical and the practical part 
should receive careful attention, and we 


There will be: 


shall return to the subject of the Address. 
“Our prominent preachers,’’ said the 
President, ‘‘ never seem to face final 
‘questions. Audiences do not seem to 
‘welcome them, and the press evades 
“them. But they face us. They will 
“not be evaded. And among them the 
“‘moral problem is the problem of the 
“hour and of the future. For it is the 
“whole social problem. It is the issue on 
‘which civilisation depends for its per- 
‘“manence; and yet it is the problem 
‘which civilisation alone is least able to 
“solve. But it is the problem on whose 
‘solution Christianity stands or falls. A 
‘Christianity which is out of relation to 
“it is a false Christianity, however pious 
“it may be; it is unscriptural, however 
“ Biblical ; it is hollow, however popular ; 
“and it is inhuman, in fact, however 
“‘sympathetic it may sound in tone.’’ 
How thoroughly Dr. Forsyth dealt with 
his subject readers of the address will sec. 
The Rev. J. H. Jowett is the Chairman- 
elect for 1906. 

Mr. Jowerr, the new chairman of the 
Congregational Union is a young man for 
the post, but a strong one. When he 
succeeded the late Dr. Dale at Carr’s- 
lane, Birmingham, doubts were expresse 
whether he would prove equal to the 
ta:k. The doubts are long laid to rest, 
and this is evidence that he wa; not like 
Dr. Dale, but was like himself, which is 
a first {qualification if a man is to do 
sterling work. And now again he is 
called to a hard billet. The coming year 
is the first of the newiy constituted 
Union, and its future will be largely deter- 
mined by its fi:st chairmen, Dr. Forsyth 
and Mr. Jowett. This is the more true 


owing to the serious loss sustained in the 


sudden death of the Rev. J. A. Mitchell, 
the late secretary of the Union, who 
simply wore himself out by sixteen months 
of tremendous werk. Before taking up 
this work Mr. Mitchell had been Principal 
of the Nottingham Institute, where his 
presence proved to many of his men the 
power of manhood, and where he gave, 
what young men ne-d so much, a con- 
sciousness of the hero, 

Tux logic of events is forcing some of the 
evangelical leaders to recognise the impossi- 
bility of ending the long and disastrous 
theological wrangle over the elementary 
Schools in any other way than by secular 
State education: Dr. Horton is now to 
be added to their number. At present 
the interests of the children are being 
made, in Dr. Horton’s words, the football 
of contending religious factions :— 

‘‘More and more it; seems to me 


“possible that the whole difficulty lies in 
“the State—under modern conditions— 
“attempting to give reigious instruction: 
“The interests are so divided, and the 
“jealousies are so keen, that, if .educa- 
“tion is to be efficient and national, it 
“must go its way unkampered by the 
‘‘religious question. And, speaking as a 
“Christian, Iam inclined to think that 
“ when the Church—in the broad sense 
“of that term—finds that on her alone, 
“Cand noton the State, rests the onus of 
“religious teaching, she will wake to a 
“ new zeal, and find a new power. 

“T wished to say something of this 
“sort, because, alter trying for months to 
‘find in my own mind a workable com- 
‘ promise, I feel that the time is coming 
“when not compromise, but a clear, 
“logical issue will best serve the educa- 
“tional cause.” 

Tue conflict, however, is as yet far 
from anend. Tae great Wesleyan body 
is still committed to the peculiar ferm of 
sectarianism at the public expense, known 
as simple Bible teaching. This, at least, 
is the case as far as they are represented 
by the Rev. Scott Iidgett, whose letter 
to the Daily News breathes out threaten- 
ing against any Liberal Government which 
dares to adopt Dr. Ho:zton’s clear logical 
1 sue. 


We have noticed from time to time 
the difficulties experienced by Cheshunt 
College—difficultics caused by an obsolete 
trust deed which men co not believe and 
may not deny. The Board of Education 
refused to sanction the proposal to amal- 
gamate with Hackney College. The 
trustees, thus frustrated in their first 
device, have now submitted a proposal 
for removing their College to Cambiidge, 
and intend to bring ina Billin Parliament 
to alter the offending theological clauses. 
The growing desire to connect our minis- 
terial schools with the Universities is full 
of interest, and in the case of Manchester 
and Mansfield, has been amply justified. 
One difficulty suggests itself to us in 
the case of Cheshunt—the prosaic but not 
unimportant one of finance. The original 
plan of amalgamation rose from - the 
lack of funds to maintain Cheshunt in 
isolation in anything: like the front rank 
of such institutions. At Cambridge they 
will require more rather than less wealth 
than they have had in their present 
home. Bu’ it may well be that this 
kolder policy will touch the imagination 
of new donors, ard that when larger 
subscriptions are wanted they will not be 
found wanting. 
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Tue following is the full text of the memor- 
ial which is being offered for signature to 
the clergy of the Church of England, 
to which Dr. Drummond referred im his 
speech at Oxford last week. The paper 
as sent out to the clergy for signature 
was marked ‘private and confidential,” 
and it has not yet been published by the 
promoters of the movement. But it has, 
perhaps inevitably, got into the papers, 
and we therefore now reproduce it here, as 
printed recently in the Guardian :— 

‘* We, the undersigned clergymen of 
the Church of England—observing (a), 
on the one hand, the present unsettled 
condition of religious opinion, which, 
while due in the main to the general trend 
of modern thought, specially connects 
itself for the clergy with the critical study 
of the New Testament, and (6), on the other 
hand, a counter-tendency to treat the 
full discussion of many questions arising 
from such study as inadmissible for our 
Church, and so to commit us as a body to 
non-critical views of the New Testament 
Scriptures—desire to record ‘— 

““(1) Our sense of the grave and 
manifold issues involved in the present 
critical discussions, and of the urgent 
need for English Churchmen to combine 
an earnest faith in the Holy Spirit Who 
guides into all truth, with as earnest an 
effort to contribute to a solution of 
these problems ; 

‘* (2) Our desire that, as many of the 
clergy have already, with advantage to 
Christian faith and with a general assent 
on the part of their rulers, welcomed 
important results of a patient; reverent 
and progressive criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment, so the clergy, as Christian teachers, 
may now receive authoritative encourage- 
ment to face the critical problems of the 
New Testament with entire candour, rev- 
erence for God and His truth, and loyalty 
to the Church of Christ ; 

‘* (3) Our fear lest the door of Ordina- 
tion should be closed to men who 
patiently and reverently apply historical 
methods to the Gospel records, and so 
an increasing number of men, both 
spiritually and intellectually qualified 
should be lost to the high office of 
the ministry ; 

**(4) Our conviction that it is not 
without grave responsibility and peril 
that any of us should build the faith of 
souls primarily upon details of New Testa- 
ment narrative, the historical validity 
of which must ultimately be determined 
in the court of trained research— 
although many of us, until such final 
decision take shape, may cling devotedly 
to the traditional details in question ; 

**(5) Our confidence that the faith 
of the Church in the years to come, 
whatever historical revisions may await 
us, will stand, without risk and without 
discontinuity, upon the spiritual founda- 
tions to which Christian experience and 
the Creed of the Church alike bear 
testimony.”’ 


** May I not do. what T like with my 
own ?’* No, you may not, unless your 
liking and your duty are in happy accord- 
ance. Morally you are as much bound to 
distribute your own wealth wisely, as to 
abstain from touching another man’s.— 
Martineau; 


HASTER IN BUDAPEST: 


Ir may interest your readers to 
know how our Hungarian friends keep 
Easter. At home in England, Haster is 
a time for pleasant trips to the country or 
the seaside, and half-empty churches show 
that the sacred character of the holy-days 
is not uppermost in the minds even of very 
many church-goers: But here it is dif- 
ferent, for the Hungarian takes Haster 
seriously. To him it is perhaps the most 
sacred period in the whole year, and people 
who but rarely attend church do not fail to 
go then. The two most important days 
are Friday and Saturday. ‘‘ Great Friday ’’ 
for the Lutherans, and ‘** Great Saturday ’” 
for the Roman Catholics. 

On Friday morning I went to the Lutheran 
church. CanI ever forget that o!d church 
where, two years ago, a sweet Hungarian 
woman became my wife? It was packed 
with people. Hvery available standing- 
place on the floor of the building and its 
two galleries was taken, and there was 
scarcely room to breathe. First, at ten 
o'clock, came the service in German, then 
the Hungarian service at eleven: The 
church is a plain rectangular structure, 
with little ornamentation, and it was 
draped in black. The scene was solemn, 
mourntul perhaps, for Christ’s death is the 
aspect of Easter most prominent with the 
Lutherans. I afterwards walked into 
various Catholic churches, the beautiful 
Matthias Church, five hundred years old, 
which crowns the heights of Buda, and the 
old Plébinia Church, used by the Turks 
during their occupation of Hungary as a 
mosque. Here might be seen an image of 
Christ lying in the tomb. It was an 
elaborate tableau. 
to be hewn out of the rock. Around was 
foliage, amidst which gleamed variously 
coloured lights, and real soldiers with 
drawn swords guarded the sepulchre. A 
dense stream of people passed before the 
tomb, throwing coins ‘of various amounts 
into the sacred inclosure: 

On Saturday, about six o’clock, I made 
my way to the church of the Szervita 
Fathers. According to the Hungarians, 
Christ rose on Saturday evening. Again 
dense crowds of people, who waited in 
silent awe for the resurrection: The hour 
struck, music came from some unseen band, 
and a procession of priests and others 
marched down the church and disappeared 
from view. Soon the procession re- 
appeared, to the tinkling of bells and the 
swinging of censers, and in his arms a 
priest carried an image, some two feet in 
height, ot the risen Christ. Here the note 
was oneol joy ; banners waved, a thousand 
lights shed their brightness, and sweet 
incense filled the air, for the Catholics lay 
more stress on the resurrection than on the 
death of Christ. After the service, from 
all the churches there streamed proces- 
sions through the streets, with military 
bands, and maidens dressed in bridal attire, 
and always with theimage of the risen Christ. 
No theatres or other places of amusement 
are allowed to be open on either Friday 
or Saturday. 

On Sunday morning, at 10 o’clock, I 
went once again to the Szervita Church. 
Not only was the building packed, but 
a large crowd was also assembled outside. 
This I joined, and in course of time man- 
aged to gain the porch of the church. Here 
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The tomb appeared |. 


the voices of the finest operatic singers 
were to be heard: The wonderful music, 
the banners and lights, and the sea of faces 
made a most imposing ensemble. It was 
strange to pass from this gorgeous scene to 
the simple Unitarian church where our 
friend Mr. Jézan was preaching. Here, too 
the building was crowded, for on Easter 
Sunday the Unitarians in and around Buda- 
pest make a point of going to church: 
Three or four Sundays before I counted 
scarcely thirty worshippers: Now there 
were hundreds, leaving hardly any stand- 
ing room: Of the sermon I am unable to 
speak, but it appeared to be eloquent. The 
service, however, was not bright enough: 
It commenced with a hymn, sung with 
incredible slowness, during which all sat. 
Then followed a Bible reading and a prayer, 
during both of which we stood. Next 
came the sermon and another hymn. 

The Sunday morning in Budapest is 
given to church-going, but in the evening 
the churches are shut, and all is gaiety. 
Cafés and theatres are crowded. Thou- 
sands flock to the Varosliget, or People’s 
Park. There is music, brightness, merri- 
ment everywhere. 

On Easter Monday it is the custom for 
young men and boys to go round to their 
lady friends to sprinkle them with water, 
and on the Tuesday the ladies return the 
compliment.. In each case the sprinkled 
person is supposed to give to the sprinkler 
an egg. ‘The origin of this custom is lest in 
antiquity, though various accounts are 
given. - In all the shops and markets may 
be seen hundreds of the brightly coloured 
eggs which are used for this purpose. 

Cuas. ARTHUR GINEVER: 

Budapest, Apri 30. 


“* Noruine is needed in religion,” some 
say, ‘but the naked truth.” But I appre- 
hend that there is no such thing as naked 
truth, at least as far as moral subjects are 
concerned; Truth which relates to God, 
and duty, and happiness, and a future 
state, is always humanised, if I may so 
use the word, by passing through a human 
mind ; and when communicated power- 
fully, it always comes to us in drapery 
thrown round it by the imagination, reason, 
and moral feelings of the teacher. It comes 
to us warm and living with the i impressions 
and affections which it has produced in the 
soul from which it issues : and it ought so 
to come; for the highest evidence of moral 
truth is found in the moral principles and 
feelings of our nature, ahd therefore it 
fails of its best support unless it is seen to 
accord with and to act upon these. The 
evidence of Christianity which operates 
most universally is not history nor miracles, 
but its correspondence to the noblest capa- 
cities, deepest wants, and purest aspira- 
tions of our nature, to the cravings of an 
immortal spirit ; and when it comes to us 
from a mind in which it has discovered 
nothing of this adaptation, and has 
touched none of these springs, it wants 
one of its chief signatures of divinity. 
Christianity is not, then, to be exhibited 
nakedly. It owes much of its power to the 
mind which communicates it; and the 
greater the enlargement and development 
of the mind-of which it has possessed 
itself, and from which it flows, the wider 
and deeper will be its action 
souls.—Channing. 
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“Dill a large amount of labour. 
evidence upon which he relies is drawn to_ 
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LITERATURE. 
A STUDY OF ROMAN SOCTRTY 
UNDER THE EMPIRE.* 


T; 


ProFressor Diu has adopted the unusual 
course of writing history backwards. After 
the remarkable success of his book on 
Roman Society in the last century of the 
Western Empire he has gone back to an 
earlier and more familiar period. His new 
book on Roman Society from Nero to 
Marcus Aurelius has all the qualities of 
literary charm and fine historical ‘por- 


‘traiture which marked the earlier volume ; | 
‘and it has this additional interest, that it 


supplies us, as no other book in English 
does in quite the same way, with a picture 
of the social and religious condition of the 
Empire at the time when Christianity 
was beginning to match its strength with 
paganism. There is no harder task for 
the writer of history, as there is none which 
requires a more finely balanced imagina- 
tion, than the painting of the life of the 
obscure crowds of men, who buwilt the 
cities and managed the trade of the ancient 
world. We can follow the course of the 
campaigns of Titus or Trajan, or the details 
of some base intrigue in the imperial house- 


‘hold, or for a moment as in an electric 


flash we behold the brutal passions of the 
crowd in the amphitheatre ; but behind it 
all there is a dull, undistinguished human 
background—a_ selva oscwra—which few 
have had the patience or the skill to try to 
penetrate. It is in this direction that 


Professor Dill has special gifts of insight | 


‘and sympathy. He sees the significance of 
the crowd; he has a real relish for the 
comédie humaine of the Roman world ; and 
it saves him from the common mistake 
of taking all his colours from the palette of 
the satirist or confining his attention to an 
attractive literary set. Not that the latter 
is neglected by any means. His pages are 
bright with descriptions of Seneca and 
Plutarch and the younger Pliny, which 
have in them the flavour of a scholar’s 
fine taste and his leisurely enjoyment. But 


it is his treatment of social and industrial | 


movements, of municipal life, and the 
problems of a large urban population, 
which brings us something fresh, and sets 
the whole picture in a new perspective. 
The three chapters on the Society of the 


Freedmen, Municipal Life, and the Colleges | 


and Plebeian Life must have cost Professor 


‘a large extent from inscriptions, and this is 
evidence which has been made available 
only in recent years. We need hardly 
point out that it requires both patience 


and skill to sift this bewildering mass of 
detail, and that it is not every eye which 
can detect the hint of a new fact, which | 


may be contained in half a dozen words. 
That Roman civilisation, like our own, 


was essentially urban is almost a common- 


place, but it is a statement which has 
‘comparatively little meaning until we are 
able to reconstruct the actual life of a 
typical small town with its mixed popula- 
tion, its organised trades, its civic patriot- 
ism, and the means of tramsit which made 
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travelling easy and kept it in close touch 
with, the wider life of the province and the 
empire. ‘‘ Perhaps nowhere,’” says Pro- 
fessor Dill, ‘‘ had the ‘ Roman Peace ’. 
worked greater miracles of civic prosperity 
than in North Africa. That the popula- 
tion of Roman Africa was, in the period of 
the Empire, extraordinarily dense, appears 
from the number of its episcopal sees, 
which in the fifth century had reached a 
total of 297. The remains of more than 
twenty amphitheatres can still be traced. 
There is indeed no more startling proof of 
the range and sweep of Roman civilisation 
than the wreck of those capitols, forums, 
aqueducts, and temples in what are now 
sandy solitudes, not even occupied by a 
native village. In the province of Nu- 
midia, within a few leagues of the Sahara, 
the Roman colony of Thamugadi (Timgad) 
was founded, as an inscription tells, by 
Trajan in the year 100. There, in what js 
now a scene of utter loneliness and desola- 
tion, the remains of a busy and well- 
organised community have been brought 
to light by French explorers. The town 
was built by the third legion, which for 
generations, almost as a hereditary caste, 
protected Roman civilisation against the 
restless tribes of the desert. The chief 
buildings were probably completed in 
117. The preservation of so much, after 
eighteen centuries, is a proof that the work 
was well and thoroughly done. The ruts 
of carriage wheels can still be seen in the 
main street, which is spanned by a trium- 
phal arch, adorned with marble columns. 
Porticoes and colonnades gave shelter 
from the heat to the passers-by, and two 
fountains played at the further end. 
Water, which is now invisible on the spot, 
was then brought in channels from the hills 
and distributed at a fixed rate among 
private houses. The forum was in the 
usual style, with raised side-walks and 
porticoes, a basilica, a senate house and 
rostrum, a shrine of Fortuna Augusta, 
and a crowd of statues to the emperors 
from M. Aurelius to Julian. : : ; The 
inscriptions on the site reveal the regular 
municipal constitution, with the names of 
seventy decurions, each of whom probably 
paid his honorarium of £13 or more when 
he entered on his office. The honours of 
the duumvirate and the aedileship cost 
respectively £52 and £24. And here, as 
elsewhere, the public monuments and 
buildings were generally erected by private 
ambition or munificence. A statue and 
little shrine of Fortuna Augusta were 
given by two ladies at a cost of over £200 
in the days of Hadrian.’” 

A picture like this, with its precise 
detail, is of great service in helping the 
reader to feel the reality, and in a sense 
the very atmosphere, of a vanished civilisa- 
tion. It is its completeness, and the 
external splendour and finish which are the 
symbols of that completeness even in 
remote places, which strike us most. 
Nothing seems to have been overlooked 
that could minister to the comfort and 
self-satisfaction of a well-organised com- 
munity, and this extended to all grades 
of the population. The lavish expenditure 
upon public objects is particularly striking, 
and often the money came not from the 
municipal coffers, but from the purse of 
the private citizen. Sometimes this was 
the expression of simple public benevolence, 


as in the case of Pliny, a not very rich man 
according to the standard of his day, as 
Professor Dill reminds us, who gave 
away more than £80,000 in beautifying 
his native town and endowing it with 
educational and charitable institutions. 
The tendency, however, was for these gifts 
to be exacted by public opinion, especially 
in the case of men who aspired to municipal 
honours. ‘‘ There has probably seldom 
been a time when wealth was more gener- 
ally regarded as a trust, a possession in 
which the community as a whole has a 
right to share.’” No doubt this was a 
healthy check upon its growing and 
predominant influence ; but in the end the 
burden became too great, men of promise 
were driven out of local municipal affairs 
into the easier conditions of the imperial 
service, and the free civic life was merged 
in a bureaucratic régime. 

The rapid growth of colleges, guilds or 
clubs as we should call them, is another 
sign of the power of the social instinct in 
Roman life. In no direction has the study 
of inscriptions yielded more fruitful re- 
sults. It enables us to trace, during the 
period under review, the progress of a slow 
industrial revolution, the differentiation of 
a large number of organised trades, and 
the consequent decline of slavery. These 
clubs, like the guilds of the Middle Ages, 
had various functions. They were trade 
societies for the mutual protection of 
people engaged in the same occupation: 
They were often associated with religion, 
and had solemn ritual acts to perform: 
At other times they seem to have existed 
chiefly, to quote the words. of Professor 
Dill, ‘‘ for mutual sympathy and support, 
for relief from the deadly dulness of an 
obscure and sordid life,’’ and the common 
weal became the symbol of brotherhood. 
Many of them were burial societies, and 
honour to the dead was the prevailing 
motive. Here, again, the resemblance to 
the medieval guild is very striking. The 
inscriptions tell of bequests to keep the 
memory green and the mortuary lamp 
burning. There is something very pathetic 
in the prayer that the interest of some small 
legacy may be spent in strewing roses on 
the grave. It is the refusal of even the 
poorest and most forgotten life to accept 
the oblivion, which seemed to involve per- 
sonal annihilation: One other feature 
must not be overlooked. There is evidence 
that in the management of these societies 
the slave was placed in a position of equality 
with the other members, an anticipation of 
one of the special privileges of the Christian 
church, though without its firm grasp 
of the underlying principle ‘‘in Christ 
there is neither bond nor free.’” 

But when all this has been said we have 
not got much beyond the visible trame- 
work of society. We want to know what 
these people—not merely the thinkers and 
writers, but the undistinguished people of 
the crowd—thought and felt about religion; 
of what kind were their ideals, how they 
tried to relate themselves to spiritual 
experience, in what fashion they groped 
their way amid the mysteries of the Un- 
seen. These and kindred questions, about 
which Professor Dill has a great deal to 
tell us, must form the subject of another 
article. For the present we must be con- 
tent with asking whether his pages throw 
any light upon the problem, which arises 
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continually to baffle and to oppress -the 
student of a vanished civilisation. What 
was the cause of its failure? Must we 
take refuge in some theory of cyclic 
change or inscrutable decree? Or can we 
trace the source of the decay? This is a 
subject which Professor Dill treats in hints 
rather than in detail, but again and again 
his meaning gleams through in some swift 
epigram or a sentence of searching reflec- 
tion. He speaks in memorable words of 
the ‘‘ sad, clinging pessimism of Tacitus.”’ 
He reminds us more than once of the brood- 
ing shadow of a materialised civilisation. 
There was no deep delight in life welling up 
from primal springs. Amid the growing 
tyranny of military rule, and the dark fear 
that hung over the outposts of empire, there 
were few if any hearts to feel that the world 
was young. Professor Dill does not turn 
history into prophecy, but the modern 
parallel, though it is treated with reticence, 
cannot be passed over entirely. There is 
much in these pages which gives point to 
the warning of Lucian, so calmly cynical 
and yet so terribly clear-sighted, ‘* Great 
cities die as well as men.’” 
ut Broa a ee BB 


“THE SUPREMACY OF JESUS.’’* 


‘* Ir Christianity be true at all, it would 
be just as true if Herod or Catiline had 
taught it.’’ This sentence, written by 
one who personally was filled with the 
most ardent veneration for Jesus, ex- 
presses in the extremest form a type of 
thought—in o2r opinion erroneous— 
which for some forty years seemed to 
become more and more generally accepted 
among Unitarians both in this country 
and in America. With a sincere admira- 
tion for the lofty ethics of the Gospels, 
those who held that view professed some- 
times a certain indifference, if not to the 
central Figure moving through the Evan- 
gelists’ records, at any rate to the per- 
sonal element in Christianity: the teach- 
ings were everything—the personality of 
the Teacher occupied a comparatively 
secondary position. The trend of such 
a movement seemed to be towards a 
theism destined to become less and less 
distinctively Christian, and for that 
reason less and less capable of mecting 
the needs of ordinary humanity, however 
attractive to a small, exceptionally- 
endowed class. 

In Dr. Crooker’s eloquent and frequently 
beautiful pages we seem to discern, not 
indeed a return to the attitude towards 
Jesus characteristic of a Hamilton Thom, 
but at least a perceptible turning of the 
tide. He asks himself, ‘‘ In what did 
the pre-eminence of Jesus consist ?”’ 
and with the same decisiveness with which 
he repudiates the explanation which bases 
all upon a transactional doctrine of atone- 
ment, he rejects the view that the supre- 
macy of Jesus is explicable as due to his 
teachings alone. Sublime as_ these are, 
he frankly states that— 

« £*Kven his ‘ sayings ’ do not describe or 
“explain his pre-eminence.:.: As 
* John Morley so well says: ‘A man is 
‘always so much more than his words,’ 
>; The sayings of Jesus do much to 


* “The Supremacy ‘of Jesus.” By John 
Henry Crooker, D.D. (Americin Unitarian 
Association, 80c.) 


“record, but: little to exp'ain, his power. 
“Our key to the problem is this: The 
“power of Jesus was not in what he 
“said, but in what he was. It flowed 
‘‘from his rich and noble personality. . . . 
“Tt isthe power of personality that trans- 
‘forms and regenerates the world... . 
“Tt is said that the Gos_e's do not explain 
“the power of Jesus over man, Of course 
“they do not. They simply record the 
‘“‘fact. He explains them; they do not 
“ explain him ’”’ (pp. 20-24). 

We venture to think that in the passage 
just quoted Dr. Crooker strikes a note 
which has not been too frequently heard 
among us of late; and a good deal of the 
importance of his volume appears to us to 
le in the evidence it affords of a certain 
change of tone which, should it grow 
general, may have consequences possibly 
far-reaching, 

The significance of Dr. Crooker’s em- 
phasis upon the personality of Jesus is 
brought into relief by the thoroughness 
with which he accepts the results of the 
modern criticism of the Gospels, of which 
he supplies an admirably lucid sketch. 
He rightly reminds the reader of what is 
still very imperfectly appreciated, viz., 
that the Gospels are neither in fact nor 
were they even in intention, biographies 
of Jesus, as we understand the term, but 
written with devotional and even a pro- 
pagandist purpose, comprehensible and 
legitimate enough in itself. Might not, 
by the way, a solution of the difficulty 
presented by the miraculous element in 
these documents be found in the sugges- 
tion that they belong to a well-known 
class of Jewish religious narrative, the 
hagadah, which does not purport to be 
history pure and simple, but Dichtung 
und Wahrh:it? While Dr. Crooker abides 
whole-heartedly by the conclusions of a 
resolute criticism, he by no means thinks, 
as ‘‘rationalists’’ would have us do, 
that in the light of these Jesus is seen to 
be a shadowy, scarcely historical figure, 
but on the contrary expresses the emi- 
nently sane opinion that— 

“The Gospels do become, in the hands 

“of modern scholars, in spite of all 
‘apparent losses, both more interesting 
“and more instructive; and in a very 
‘true sense, more historical. The figure 
‘of Jesus becomes less mystical, but more 
‘‘real. We may not be so sure as our 
‘* fathers were of some details, but we are 
‘“more certain of the large and heroic out- 
‘line,’ 
And in the same discriminating spirit, 
though rejecting the stories of a super- 
natural birth and bodily resurrection, he 
sees in these legends, instead of merely 
throwing them aside as an earlier type 
of criticism would have done, ‘‘ first- 
class historical material ’’ for estimating 
the quality and extent of the impression 
made by Jesus. The fact is, of course, 
that only of very great men are such 
stories told :— 

“They are trustworthy testimonies, not 
“to the reality of certain incidents, but to 
‘the quality and magnitude of Jesus’s 
‘““character.... They are inadequate as 
‘‘an explanation, but they are invaluable 
‘“‘as a revelation of his character. . :. 
‘ They (the birth stories) are not records 
i his childhood, but products of his 
“ce i e. ? 


In the excellent chapter, ‘‘A New 


Appreciation of Jesus,’® we come upon 


the frank admission that ‘‘ it is entirely 
rational to assume that a great spiritual 
genius would work cures upon the sick 
people about him,’’ while it is rightly 
pointed out that the ethical superiority 


of Jesus is revealed by ‘‘ the restraint — 


which he put upon these ‘ powers’ which 
he possessed,’’ using them neither “* to 
secure compensation, to obtain notoriety, 
to enforce his claims, to give authority 
to his message, or to win disciples.”” A 
very striking section in this chapter is 
that in which Dr. Crooker attempts to 
estab'ish what is perhaps the least appre- 
ciated feature of Jesus, namely, his intel- 
lectual greatness. This part of the work 
is particularly well done, and was particu- 
larly well worth doing, as it affords a 
valuable supplement to the picture of 
Jesus existing in most minds. 

From our acceptance of the ethical, Dr. 
Crooker argues with force and skillto that 
of the spiritual authority of Jesus; if his 
teachings concerning human conduct are 
provably right, that rightness establishes 
an @ priort presumption in favour of the 
truth of his intuitions concerning the love 
of God and the immortality of the soul : 
** {0 go far enough to see what is eternally 
right between man and man is to go far 
enough to see the bonds that bind us to 
the Infinite.’’ To have said so much, is, 
it seems to us, to have already accepted 
in principle the essential truth implicit 
in the contention that we come to God 
through Christ. 

We have purposely dwelt on some of 
the many points upon which we find our- 
selves in agreement with Dr. Crooker, 
rather than on those where we differ 
from him. In his eagerness to discover 
the historical Jesus, he does less than jus- 
tice to the spiritual value of the Fourth 
Gospel, though he admits its ‘‘ immense 
importance.’’ In his repeatedly expressed 
distrust of mysticism and impatience 
of mystery, he shows that Martineau’s 
famous and much _ resented criticism 
ot his co-religionists’ temper has not 
yet lost its truth. For this reason, 7.e., 
because he is not in the least degree a 
mystic himself, Dr. Crooker’s chapter on 
Jesus as ‘‘the Master of Inner Life,’” 
strikes us as the least satisfactory in the 
whole book. In his assumption that the 
same ready and intimate and direct com- 
munion which was possible to Jesus must 
therefore necessarily be equally possible 
to us—(‘‘ If this was all that he needed to 
do, need we do any more? ;: ; . Surely 
what was, sufficient for him is sufficient 
for us’’)—he repeats the root fallacy 
which ignores the differences of endow- 
ment between highest genius and average 
humanity. Because Franz von Veesy 
performs the most difficult compositions 


-with consummate ease and feeling, there- 


fore ‘‘ surely ’’ we ought to be able to 
do the same? Surely not. 

But it is not upon a note of disagree- 
ment that we would close this notice of a 
volume marked everywhere by ability, 
sincerity, and enthusiasm for its subject: 
Dr. Crooker has produced an eminently 
readable book g‘‘ popular’” in the best 
sense, and one which leaves us with a feel- 
ing of gratitude, not only as a performance, 
bet also as a symptom,—J. Vee 
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: ‘“LIFE AND FNERGY.’’* 


Mr. Hreserr essays in this little book 
to formulate what he regards as a new 
conception of Life, and apply it to morals 
and religion. he basis of the book is 
formed by four addresses given by him 
at the Polytechnic Institute, London, 
where he is head of the physics and elec- 
trical engineering department. His main 
thesis, viz., that Life is not energy, nor a 
factor of it, but only a directive control 
of energy, is perhaps not quite so new a 
conception as he imagines. It is in sub- 
stance James Croll’s contention in the 
Philosophical Magazine for July, 1872, 


and it has found various advocates dvring 


the last thirty-three years at least. With 
the enthusiasm of a discoverer, however, 
Mr. Hibbert imagines that he has at last 
got the key to the universe in his hands, 
and proceeds to show how it fits the locks 
of its various doors. 'rhe singular thing 
is that he does not perceive how many 
locks there are that it docs not and can- 
not fit. 

To begin with, he acknowledges that 
though Life is not energy, it yet has some 
relation to energy, and this relation is 
found to lie only in its ability to direct 
energy into paths otherwise impossible. 
This may perhaps be so, but then we 
need some explanation of the process of 
the transformation, or apparent trans- 
formation, of energy into vital and mental 
phenomena continually going on around 
us and in us. Herbert Spencer (‘‘ First 
Principles,’’ chapter viii.) discusses the 
pughiem, and gives us his conclusion :— 

arious classes of facts unite to prove 
that the law of metamorphosis, which 
holds among the physical forces, holds 
equally between them and the mental 
forces : : + Motion, heat, light, chemical 
affinity, &c., are alike transformable into 
each other, and into . . . sensation, emo- 
tion, thought ; these in their turns being 
directly or indirectly re-transformable into 
the original shapes. ‘That no idea or 
feeling arises, save as a result of some 
physical force expended in producing it, 
is fast becoming a commonplace of science.”’ 
This is a phase of the old problem of the 
relationship of mind and matter, a problem 
which is not solved by the simple thesis 
that life’s only relation to energy “‘ is 
found to lie in its ability to direct energy.’’ 
This leaves almost everything unex- 
plained, and a far deeper solution is 
required. 
_ To take one other point—Mr. Hibbert 
applies his theory to the operations of the 
Divine L'fe, and conceives of God simply 
as a universal’ Directive Control, without 
energy, and related to all forms of energy 
simply as a Controller. This sets up a 
dualism in the universe at once. Eternal 
forces or energies exist side by side with an 
Eternal Directive Mind. And perhaps we 
ought to have a third factor, eternal 
matter. That is to say, the whole physical 
universe, all its material, all its energies, 
have nothing to do with God. He comes 
in simply as a controlling factor. The 
explanation of the world does not lie in 
the Absolute Spirit. Its existence and 
nature have nothing in common with His. 
It is too much to ask us to accept this as 
a final and satisfactory conception. 


By Walter. Hibbert 
M.LE.E. (Longmans 2s. 6d.) f 
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The book is suggestive, and written in 
an attractive style. The lectures from 
which it grew were apparently designed 
to help people to think for themselves, 
on a series of vitally interesting and im- 
portant questions. In book form they 
will accomplish that object, whether the 
conclusions reached be accepted or not. 

J. Worstey AUSTIN. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Dr. Grorce Branpzs contributes to 
this month’s Contemporary an article full 
of go-d stories and searching ¢riticism 
and appreciation of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. It is an astonishing picture he 
presents, from personal knowledge, of the 
perfectly open and childish egotism of the 
great story-teller, who found the centre 
of his happiness “in being admired.’’ 
“« He was incapable,” writes Dr. Brandss, 
“of the conceptin that it befits a man, 
“and even a poet, for his life to consist 
“in something other than the praise or 
“blame of men. He never understood 
“that the admiration, like the opposition, 
“of others, not only leaves unmoved in 
‘his inmes’ heart the man who works for 
‘a cause or an idea, but likewise him 
‘“‘who has learnt, once and for all, his 
*‘ powers and their limitations. There is 
“an excellent little vers: by Paul Heyse 
“who puts this well :— 

“Wer sich an Andre hilt, 
Dem wankt die Welt, 
Wer aut sich selber ruht, 
| Steht gut.” 


Andersen’s g‘eatness was not in his in- 
tellectual power, but in his art. He was 
a perfect teller of stories, “simple, child- 
like, original, human.” It is only a few 
perfect things in literature that can com- 
mand immortality. ‘‘There is not room 
in the heavenly lumber-rooms forthe whole 
life-work of a modern author. What 
does matter’ is that he should write one 
everlasting thing, be it ever so short, a 
thing that can never be forgotten, be- 
cause the form of it is so exceedingly 
close and firm that no one can a sail it.” 
Among such things, side by side with 
“Don Quixote,” and “Robinson Crusoe,” 
Dr. Brandes places a collection cf the 
best of Andersen’s fairy tales, and among 
these, in the first place, the story of the 
“Ugly Duckling,’ “ia which everything 
that can be justly called his ‘Life story’ 

is explained in transfigured, imperishable 
form, and has not gained by being spread 
out into the thick and heavy book which 
bears this name,’ 

In the same number Professor Lloyd 
Morgin writes on “The Interpretation of 
Nature,’’ allowing full scope t» the 
energies of ‘Naturalism,’ with the pro- 
viso that when its account of scientific 
order is complete there is more to be said, 
just as in our own life the eonviction of 
personal identity and will-power and pur- 
pose must be admitted as among the 
fundamental facts. In Nature the recogni- 
tion of Divine purpose is essential to a 
true interpretation. Canon Cheyne, in his 
brief article, ‘‘Has the clock stopped in 
Bible Criticism ?’’ makes further and 
quite sufficient reply to Dr. Reich, at 
whose “‘levity’’ in dealing with questions 
of higher criticism he expresses not 


unnatu al astonishment. Count 8. C. de 
Soissons gives an interesting account of a 
“New Trend of Russian Thought,’’ as 
represented by some recent idealist writers, 
ofdistinctly religious convictions. 

In the Nineteenth Century and After, the 
Comte de Castellane writes on ‘‘The 
Separation of Church and State in 
Franse,’’ arguing that its result can only 
be evil, and will lead the nation “to 
religious oppre:sion, to revolution and 
civil war.’’? The Concordat of 1802 really 
represents a condition which had existed 
for centuries in detzrmining the relations 
of State.and Church, avd the genius 
of Napoleon simply adopted what he saw 
to be essential to the well-being of the 
country. The Church, he holds, must 
rot be 1-{t uncontrolled by the State, 
nor should the State sever itself from 
rel gious influence. ‘‘ True liberty springs 
only from the distinction and union of 
the two powers.’’ In the same number 
Mss K. Bathurst (late Inspector under 
the Board of E lucation) writes on“ The 
Need for National Nurszries,’’ pleading 
for a revolution in infant school methods 
which should prov:de cone real mothering 
for the babies in school, and much more 
natural and happier conditions for their 
proper management. As one item of help 
that may be given now, she makes the 
following suggestion :— 

“Miss Fry (239, Marylebone-road,. 
“London, W.) 1s secretary to a society 
“for providing ladies willing to go regu- 
‘larly for one hour or. two hours a week 
«to the neighbouring school under Article 
“68. They place their services at the 
‘disposal of the bead-teacher, and help 
“her by giving lessonsin botany, garden- 
‘ing, geography, or even playing games. 
“Tf the public only knew how solitary 
“the lives of many schoolmistresses are, 
“JT have no hesitation in saying that 
“the daughter of the squire or clergyman, 
*' and possibly many others who find time 
‘heavy on their hands, would gladly help 
“them. Such help can legally be given 
“ at the present moment, I understand 
“that Mr. Rooper, late Inspector of 
“Schools for Hampshire and the Isle of 
“ Wight, was personally interested in the 
“scheme, and if any of my readers appeal 
‘*to Miss Fry, they will obtain full in- 
“formation of how best to begin.’ 
Another suggestion is made as to the 
Happy Evening Association; but the 
whole article should be carefully con- 
sidered. 

Tae Independent Review is largely de- 
voted to questions of social reform, as to 
which the opening noteson current events 
give clear indication of the Editors’ mind. 
“Tt is not primarily in the interest of 
Liberalism itself,’ they say, ‘‘but 
in the interest of the masses cut off by 
the economic conditions of great cities 
and dwindling vil’ages, fiom nearly all 
the sources of joy, of knowledge, and 
of self-cultivation, that we advocate 
Social Reform as the programme of 
modern Liberalism.’’ After the notes 
comes “A Manifesto on the Taxation of 
Rural Land Values,’’ and among the 
other articles is a strong protest by Dr. 
Macnamara on the Government’s second- 
ary education scheme, which he declares 
is hopelessly marred by class prejudice, 
and does‘not furnish the properly gradu- 
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ated steps of education open equally to all 
the people. Sir Lauder Brunton’s article 
on“ A League of Health” gives expression 
to a hope which should be fraught with 
great good for the people. Sir Edmund 
Verney’s article on ‘‘ Hodge and his 
Educators ” has a suggestion of how the 
poor may turn the tables on the rich, 
and insist that the latter shall be properly 
educated, for the benefit of the whole 
community. Mr, A. G. Pigou, writing on 
‘©The Optimism of Browning and Mere- 
dith,’’ is in a different field. He argues 
that the optimism of neither poet can be 
logically justified, and yet at the end be- 
gins to hold out a crumb of comfort, 
which, however, he keeps in a tantalising 
way beyond our reach. We are inclined 
to think that Browning was nearer the 
truth than, he. 


a MUSINGS. 
By A MINISTER. 
XVIII: 


Ir I had the pen of an Addison, I would 
write a paper on the books which once 
amused. They stand as thick as the 
tombs in Westminster Abbey, and are 
nearly as mournful to reflect upon. The 
wit which was their soul has gone out of 
them, and only the poor tenement which 
held the liveliness that was their life 
remains. : ‘ 

That the power to sadden should outlive 
the power to amuse is at first sight one of 
those freaks of fortune which make the 
hardships of literary life. Tragedy rarely 
fails to move successive generations ; it is 
comedy that loses its point. There are 
pathetic passages in Homer, and, later on, 
in Euripides, which are as affecting now as 
when they were first written; but the 
interludes of jest seem hardly worthy of a 
smile ; just as in Shakespeare, later still, 
the Hermiones and Ophelias melt us to 
tears, whilst the clowns grow wearisome 
with time. But the truth is that mirth is 
more artificial, more dependent on art, than 
sorrow, and is therefore more constantly 
corrected by taste. LHlia says that some 
of the old plays ceased to be amusing when 
they were thought to be immoral. The 
immorality which was not really in them 
was read into them. In the same way, I 
suppose, in literary frolic, that is no longer 
found to be witty which is felt to be im- 
proper. It is certainly remarkable that in 
the New Testament the readiness of the 
Greek becomes ribaldry to the Christian, 
for so we must understand the ‘‘ jesting ”’ 
which is not ‘* befitting.’* 

In many cases, however, the power to 
charm us into gaiety is lost, not through 
impropriety, but through inappropriate- 
ness. The play of old-world fancy cannot 
now be adapted to anything with which 
we have acquaintance. The causes of 
grief are always reproducing themselves, 
and the circumstances are those of general 
experience, but the occasions of laughter 
are woven in with time and place and par- 
ticular event. The fun lies mostly in a 
certain situation of things, and demands a 
certain position of the reader towards 
them. The books which once amused 
assumed a special prepossession: To taste 
parody, you must know the flavour of the 
thing parodied ; to enjoy satire, you must 
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know its history ; to enter into burlesque, 
you must know its machinery. There are 
parodies and satires and burlesques I could 
name which will never cease to be read, 
and in a sense will always please, but they 
have lost for this age their power to amuse. 
They are studied, not read, and the student 
may feel a pleasurable interest, but he does 
not hold his sides. 

The wit which is most short-lived is that 
of personal spleen. You find it in Swift, 
in Pope, in Voltaire, even in Milton. At 
the same time the scurrility which writes 
itself in Latin, as in Milton’s case, need not 
be judged too seriously ; it is a display of 
learning rather than of feeling—a learn- 
ing which on occasion can add _ the 
slang of the crossways to the polished dic- 
tion of the forum, and be proud to do it. 
How different the raillery which lightly 
touches types and classes, but never flouts 
individual men! The wit we love best 
is that which shows us how humour and 
humanity may laugh together, and, be- 
cause it is loved, it lives long. Malignity, 
on the other hand, loses even its pungency, 
and is best punished when, sooner or later, 
it is voted dull. There is much that is 
humorous in the Bible, but the absence of 
ridicule may almost be taken as one of the 
proofs of its inspiration. 

As I began with Addison’s name, so I 
may end with those words of praise which 
are his true epitaph, though they are not 
inscribed on his tomb: ‘‘ The unsullied 
statesman, the accomplished scholar, the 
master of pure English eloquence, the con- 
summate painter of life and manners, the 
great satirist, who alone knew how to use 
ridicule without abusing it; who, without 
inflicting a wound, effected a great social 
reform, and who reconciled wit and virtue, 
after a long and disastrous separation, 
during which wit had been led astray by 
profligacy, and virtue by fanaticism.,’* 


THIS COMPOST. 


pemolbing startles me where I thought I was 
safest, 5 

I withdraw from the still woods I loved, 

I will not go now on the pastures to walk. 


O how canit be that the ground itself does 
not sicken ? 

How can you be alive you growths of spring ? 
TuEsE words of Whitman may well 

recur to the husbandman as he digs and 

dungs his land and sets his tilth a-growing: 

Life leaps§with the winds over the changing 

hills and the sun draws the odour of 

creation out of the soil. And yet 

I am terrified at the Earth, it is that calm and 


patient. 
It grows such sweet things out of such corrup- 


ions, 

It distils such exquisite winds out of such 
infused fetor, 

It renews with such unwitting looks its 
prodigal annual, sumptuous crops, 

It gives such divine materials to men, and 
accepts such leavings from them at last. 


Even so it is. 


The summer growth is innocent and disdainful 
above all those strata of sour dead. : 
What chemistry! — 
That the winds are really not infectious, 
That the cool drink from the well tastes so 


good, 
That when IJ recline on the grass I do not 
catch any disease, 
_« « That all is clean for ever. 
What chemistry indeed! What miracle of 
transformation! What magic change of 
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irksome rubbish into glory! What re- 
demption of life from the grasp of death ! 
Once more the heaven-born Herakles 
rescues Alkestis from the tomb, 

O but it is all simple enough, says one: 
It is just a question of solution and oxidisa- 
tion, a little more heat-energy, and the 
tireless industry of the invisible microbe: 
He who will may call it simple, and may 
think he understands. At least it is 
wonderful and beneficent, and we under- 
stand not the process, though we are 
blessed by the result. Now, at any rate, 
the order is not ‘‘ change and decay,’” as 
the pensive poet thought he saw in every- 
thing around him, but decay being changed 
into life, which is quite another thing; the 
earth for ever rolling round to meet the 
sun, whose fire and life ever burneth, while 
the diligent worm, whose service is the 
same, dieth not. And so, with ages of 
evil behind and ages of evil before us, the 
pursuing good frustrates the wrong and 
prevents it from making one ultimate 
foot’s advance. There is a power which 
insists on healing all our diseases, and on 
forgiving all our iniquities. 

Not the earth only, but human nature 
too, is a very strange, but withal an 
inspiring compost. The world was never a 
Garden of Eden which became degraded 
into a wilderness. Man took his start not 
in a high estate from which he fell. He is 
a rudiment in a rudimentary world: 
Both are being constrained towards per- 
fection.. Cast what you will into the 
earth, she only retorts with a smile of 
beneficent irony. ‘‘ We rend her bosom 
and she gives us bread.’* Cast what you 
will into the heart of man—the fierceness 
of the tiger, the subtlety of the serpent, 
the greed of the swine, the poison of 
poverty and the poison of wealth—he 
‘*counts it all dung’’and grows you 
goodlier crops of all the virtues, “‘I 
cannot understand the frightful amount of 
evil in the world,’’ said my dolorous 
neighbour some time ago. Since then he 
has been at work with his fork in his 
garden and discovered that the riddle is 
the riddle of manure. He has found 
himself mixed up in a strange compost, an 
amalgam of sweet and sour on which he 
nevertheless stakes his hopes, and which 
cheers him with pleasant reveries of 
spinach and asparagus. He talks face- 
tiously at times about a few more 
barrow-loads of ‘‘ sin ’’ required here and 
there for the quickening of the life of the 
vegetable. We are rather elaborate vege- 
tables, he now surmises. All things work 
together in the heart of the sot as they do 
in the heart of the sod. The criminal on 
the scaffold is on his way to the kingdom 
of heaven, as Emerson said. Calvinism 
is true—on the bright side: The earth 
is predestined to beauty, man is pre- 
destined to goodness. He is free to 
grow, and, like pity standing before 
opportunity, he cannot resist. “‘I will 
call them my people who were not my 
eople and her beloved who was not 
beloved.’ * No height of folly or depth of 
shame shall separate man from the love 
of God. We consume our sins as earth 
her fallen leaves. a 
Thanks to the Catholic for his doctrine 
of Transubstantiation. It is essen 
true, though not only or exactly 
interprets it; What is there that ma 
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be raised to a higher order as bread into 
the flesh and blood of man, of Christ ? 
We, too, poor millions, in the ‘summer- 
prime of the spirit may yet be made men 
of, and perfected men too, 

The eynics and pessimists are commonly 
correct in their observations, but short- 
sighted in their inferences. The evils they 
detect are not to be denied. Deny them at 
your peril. You will make wrong right 
and right wrong if you do. But deny 
their finality stoutly as you would deny 
the finality of a dung-heap gud dung-heap. 
Deny to evil the last word in the argument 
or that it stands for finis to the Book of 
Infe. All sin, disease, suffering, and 
disorder are real and bad in thems selves, 
But they are good for something else. 
They ae indispensable fertilisers. We 
shall all be changed—though not in the 
twinkling of an eye. All is being made 
clean, forever and forever—clean as the 
clouds which are fogs till they soar ; sweet 
as the haying which, follows the flood. 

It is worth noting, too, in this relation, 
how little tendency there is in evil of any 
kind to accumulate. The earth is never 
suifocated with dust and ashes. We have 
gathered blue-bells with the children in a 
hazel-copse which goes by the name of the 
Ash-hills—doubtless the rubbish-heap once 
of a neighbouring Sussex furnace. The 
errors of men are dropt by the way and 
forgotten. Their fresh-found truths, their 
mellower customs, their fairer laws, tend to 
take root and appeal to our fostering care. 
Them we keep, for they are worthy. 

Your own hfe will illustrate for you the 
principle. In what confusion and trouble 
you have been sometimes. You have lost 
your way in the tangle of perplexities, lost 
hope in the midst of disappointment. 
You could not see your way out. You 
came to feel that if there were a way out 
you had not sufficient concern for your 
own good left to avail yourself of it. You 
did nothing to expel the demon. And yet 
he went. There was a bright power within 
you in whose company he could not stay. 
The peevish child finds that it has but a 
little cistern of tears, and, though, in its 
petulance it would like to go on crying, 
the attempt fails. Against its will it keeps 
step with its own nature, which marches 
to music, and so presently it finds itself 
cheerful and good. 

The oldest of us is but a child, and, 
petulant as we may be at ill-fortune, the 
stress of beautiful order works its own way 
back through the heart, the magnified 
pain re-assumes its rigid proportion The 
fire dies out, as fires will do. Our sins 
become insipid, and at last we fling them 
away in disgust. We have not measured 
the strength of the redeemer we possess in 
our own souls, and who fights for us in 
spite of the indifference of our wills. Do 
you stand aghast at this compost of 
human nature? Is it full of wounds and 
bruises, as the prophet said? Stay. You 
shall find it presently wholesome as the 
summer grass, and as free from moral 
infection as the west wind coming over the 
sea. 


H. M. L: 


- Tae larger the knowledge that is gained, 
the more is the mind unsatisfied, until it 
wins a height poees —H; W, Crosskey: 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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FLOWERS IN HISTORY—II. 


DAISY : “ BE FAITHFUL AND GRATEFUL.” 


THE daisy is a very little, very humble 
flower, and though a great many people 
are fond of it, a great many more scarcely 
notice it at all, and never think how much 
we should miss it. But of one thing I am 
sure, and that is that all children love the 
daisies. Think how dull the smallest 
strip of grass in a garden would be without 
the daisies, or a bit of common land, where 
no other flowers ever spring up. One of 
the daisy’s greatest charms 1s that nothing 
ever damps its ardour. No matter how 
many times the gardener mows the 
lawn, and the poor little flowers fall by 
dozens under the machine, up they spring 
again after the first shower of rain, and 
sprinkle the grass with their little smiling 
faces as cheerfully as ever. 

They are the very first wild flowers that 
come to us in the spring, and the very last 
to wither away in the autumn. They well 
deserve that they should be taken as the 
emblem of faithfulness, for few other 
flowers are so faithful to us in all places 
and in all seasons. It seems as if the 
daisy was a well-known flower in the very 
earliest days of English history. There is 
a pretty legend about it which dates back 
to the days when the Romans settled in our 
country. 

While the Romans were persecuting and 
putting to death all those who had become 
Christians, there grew up a mother and 
sister, who were so wise and so beloved that 
the people called them saints. One day 
the brother, Saint Druon, said to his 
sister Saint Olle : ‘Sister, we are living in 
terrible days. I must die at my post if it 
is so ordered, and without fear and mur- 
muring must await whatever Hzaven 
sends. But thou, my child, art not strong 
enough to incur the dangers that lie before 
us. Thou must leave me, and seek a refuge 
where thou canst pray to God in safety.’” 

At first Saint Olle refused to go, but after 
a while she yielded to her brother’s wishes, 
and left him, hoping to find a safe home 
somewhere with friendly people. At the 
end of a year, another Roman was ruling, 
who did not persecute the Christians at 
all, and Saint Druon thought his sister 
might safely return home to him. But 
it was difficult to know how he could let 
her hear this, for he did not know where 
she had taken shelter, whether it was near, 


/or very far away. Full of confidence that 


God would show him the way to her, he 
started out to seek her and took the first 
straight path that lay before him: Al- 
though it was now very late in the autumn 
it struck him that there were many little 
flowers springing out of the earth, along 
the path he followed. He looked closer 
and saw that they had golden centres, 
surrounded by a crown of white rays, and 
it suddenly flashed into his mind that 
Saint Olle had always loved these particu- 
lar little flowers. He wandered on until 
it became night, and still these little tufts 
of daisies kept springing up before him as 
he walked, shining almost like little stars in 
the dim light: 

‘*Ah!?* he thought, ‘“‘Saint Olle 
loved them: perhaps they love her in 


return, and are striving to show me the 
way to her.” 

So he followed where the daisies led, 
and after nine days’ wandeving, he reached 
a lonely spot in a forest, where, with some 
poor half-wild forest folk, who had gladly 
sheltered her, he at length found his sister, 
guided to her by the faithful and grateful 
little flowers she had loved. 

It is nice to think how many of our Scotch 
and English poets have written about the 
daisy, so that it has a place in literature 
as well as in history. Chaucer called it the 
“* Day’s Hye,’’ because its flowers close 
their petals at night, and in his quaint 
old English, he says itis  ‘‘ of all flouris, 
the floure.’’ 

Then there is a building in Londoa where 
the daisy has its own place in history, 
where you can see it as well a3 hear about 
it, and that is Westminster Abbey. Do 
any of you know Henry the Seventh’s 
beautiful chapel? At the entrance are 
some curious bronze gates, with some 
strange and interesting devices on them, 
hammered out in brass more than four 
hundred years ago. Amongst these, you 
will see a little pot of daisies, which Henry 
the Seventh caused to be placed there in 
memory of his mother. He was very 
devoted to her, and her name was Margaret, 
or Marguerite, which is the French for 
Daisy. Her second name was Beaufort, 
and the badge of the Beaufort family was 
a portcullis which you can see also on the 
gates. But Henry was not content to 
show only that his mother was a Beaufort: 
He wanted to have a special badge of her 
own, that did not belong to anyone else 
in the family. So, as her name was Mar- 
garet he chose the daisy for her badge, 
and had it put upon the gates. There you 
can see it, a little humble flower another 
sign that it should make us try to be faith- 
ful to those we love. 

FLrorENcE LAwrorD, 


TO THE DAISY. 


Bricut Flower! whose home is every where, 
Bold in maternal Nature’s care, 
And all the long year through the heir 
Of joy and sorrow— 
Methinks that there abides in thee 
Some concord with humanity, 
Given to, no other flower I sce 
The forest thorough! 


Is it tiat Man is soon deprest ? 
A thoughtless Thing! who, once unblest, 
Does little on his memory rest, 
Or on his reason, 
And Thou wouldst teach him how to find 
A shelter under every wind, 
And hope for times that are unkind 
And every season ? 
Thou wander’st the wide world about, 
Uncheck’d by pride or scrupulous doubt, 
With friends to greet thee, or without, 
Yet pleased and willing 
Meek, yielding to the occasion’s ‘call, 
And all things suffering for all, 
Thy function apostolical 
In peace fulfilling. 
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AN ABIDING INSPIRATION. 


THE commemoration, both at Norwich 
and at Manchester College, Oxford, of 
the centenary of James MartInnau, of 
which our columns during the past weeks 
have contained a full record, has afforded 
mple opportunity for us to realise afresh 
how great are the gifts we have received 
from him, and what abiding inspiration 
there is in his memory, and in the rich 
treasures of h’s works. And of this we 
gun fresh assurance from Mr. CARPENTER’S 
new book,* the publication of which we 
briefly noted last week. The ‘‘ Life and 
Letters,’ published by Dr. Drummonp 
and Professor Upron, in the autumn of 
1902, remains the indispensable standard 
work, which all must read who would 
be admitted to the intimacy of this 
great mind, for the story of his life 
is there fully told and abundantly 
illustrated by his own letters, while 
his teaching 1s interpreted by a master 
hand; and we rejoice that the two volumes 
can now be kought at a price ¢ which 
places them within the reach of a much 
wider circle than at the time of their first 
publication. But tothis itis a great gain 
that we can now add Mr. CaRrPENTER’S 
further study, and it is a happy thing 
that the three teachers who worked with 
Dr. Martrinrau for so many years in 
Manchester College, and were all old 
students of his, have now had this oppor- 
tunity.of paying so noble a tribute to his 
memory. 
| Mr. Carrentrr’s book, it will be seen, 
is called ‘‘A Study of his Life and 
Thought.’? It tells the story of the life 
over again, with many fresh touches and 
a further store of letters used in welcome 
illustration, but what is specially notable 
in the book is the more elaborate setting 
of the story. Thus alter the early life 
has been dealt with, up to the close of 
Dr. MartingAv’s Dublin ministry, when 


* James. Martineau, Th. cologian and Teacher: 
A Study of his Life and Thought. By J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A, London: Phiip Green, 5, 
Essex-street. 7s. Gd. net. 

+ From the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association for 12s. 6d. net. 
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he was about to take up his new work in 
Liverpool, a solid chapter of sixty pages 
is introduced, describing the condition 
of “ Religion and Philosophy in England, 
1805—1832,”’ so that we are able to picture 
to ourselves the kind of world into which 
the young preacher, with his fresh strength 
and splendid gifts, entered at that period, 
which was to be so momentous, not only 
in his own development, but in the his- 
tory of the churches to the service of 
which he was devoted. And as the nar- 
rative proceeds, the condition of the 
churches, the crisis which arose with the 
Lady HEwLry case, met by the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Act, the phases of college con- 
troversy, the efforts to establish true 
relations of church fellowship, are kept 
clearly before the reader, while at the 
same time the inward history of the teacher 
is carefully traced. Not only the text, 
but the many footnotes bear witness 
with what claborate care this study has 
been made, and we are thankiul to feel 
that it is with true insigLt, and that we 
are brought nearer than cver to one 
whose presence was a strength and an 
inspiration to those who could hear his 
word, whoe gracious influence must 
always make for what is pure and lofty 
and of strenuous purpose in human life. 

In the splendid series of essays which 
Dr. Martineau contributed to the Pro- 
spective Review from 1845 onwards, he 
for the first time laid down in public the 
broad lines of his ethicaland philosophical 
teaching, afterward perfected in the great 
works given to the world forty years later. 
Of the teaching of those early essays Mr. 
CARPENTER gives a most interesting 
account, and thus states the fundamental 
position of the religious philosopher :— 

‘With him, as with CHannina, ‘that 
“man is endowed with knowledge of the 
‘right, and with power to realice it, was 
“the fundamental axiom in his science 
“of human nature.’ 

“ As this knowledge and power are the 
“inmost treasures of our personality, 
“their existence cannot be proved by 
“anything more certain: They are in- 
“tuitively discerned; they cannot be 
‘scientifically demonstrated. Proof of 
“them, if proof is demanded, must 
“be found in the inadequacy of any 
‘other explanation. On this proof 
“Mr. Marringeau was, at a_ later 
‘day, to ‘bestow much thought and care. 
“At this stage he is content to reiterate 
“the essential facts, and invest them with 
“that rich poetic glow, which constituted, 
“for a mind like his, the true medium 
“of vision, Here are mysteries to which 
“the language and Jaw of all ages bear 
“testimony; they cannot be exhibited to 
“sense; they can only be repre-ented to 
“the imagination. But they bear in their 
‘midst sublime consequences. For the 


1soul that has once recognised its true 


“character, kuows that it is entrusted 
‘«« with responsible power. It is itself an 
‘“‘agent; it can produce events by its own 
‘decisions ; it is a fountain of energy; 
“there dwells in it the independence of 
‘Can originating cause. To awaken this 
“consciousness is the function of the 
“teacher: to exhibit a'l its contents, and 
“trace their far-reaching issues, is the 
‘work of philosophy. The right interpre- 
“tation of Man carries with it the right 
“understanding of the world and God.” 

And again, having told of the great 
year in Germany, and what that meant 
in Dr. MartTINEAU’s life, Mr. CARPENTER 
quotes from the sermon at the opening of 
the new Hope-street Church in the autumn 
of 1849, in which, after picturing the con- 
flict between the old m-dieval conception 
of religion and modern unbelief, the 
preacher acked, ‘‘ Who shall jabide in 
peace the crash and conflict of this 
war?” and then made this reply :-— 

“He only, I believe, whose allegiance 
“iz neither to ,the antiquated Past, nor 
“to the speculative Future; but to the 
“imperishable, the ever-present Soul of 
“man as it is; who keeps cloze, amid 
‘‘every change, to the reality of human 
“nature which changes not; and who, 
“following chiefly the revelations of the 
“Divine Will to the open and conscious 
‘mind, and reading Scripture, history, 
‘“‘and life by the’r interpreting light, feels 
“the serenity and rests on as stability 
“of Gop.” 

How the Teacher worked on that 
fovndation, how his influence grew, what 
response his word met in the world of 
thought, what quickening power there was 
in his preaching, what profound spirit of 
helpfulness in his devotion, will be found 
amply illustrated in these pages. 

We shall return next week, in a further 
notice, to Mc. CarPENTER’s book, 


Beit ours, in all things human and divine, 
to keep the good heart of faith ; and as we 
accept the clearness of a brother’s face and 
the simplicity of his word, and the freedom 
of his affection, so to throw ourselves open 
to the expression of God’s life and love, 
in the beauty of the world, in the law of 
conscience, in the ample range of thought 
and aspiration, and in the promises, already 
pressing to fulfilment, of saints and pro- 
phets. Itisnevera good sign, be it remem- 
bered, when doubts beset us founded 
on no better reason than that the thing in 
question is ‘‘ too good to be true.’* The 


‘suggestion, we may then be sure, is not 


from our best and noblest mind; and 
should be dealt with, less as an honest 
plea, than as a low temptation, and swept 
away as an ungenial mist, by a breath of 
fresh affection, clearing the stars again: 
There can be no pure intellectual eye for 
heavenly truth, till this meaner order 
of moral suspicions is dismissed, with 
the quick and resolute prayer “* Lord, I 
believe, help thou mine “unbelief !?— 

Martineau; - a8 3 eee tons 
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- THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


Durine the Martineau Centenary celebra- 
tion at Oxford there was a meeting of the 
National Conference Committee, the pro- 
ceedings of which will be of interest to our 
readers. Mr. A. W. Worthington, who has 
been an hon. secretary of the Conference 
since its establishment in 1882, has found it 
necessary, from considerations of health, 
to relinquish office, and Mr. Chas. Fenton, 
his colleague in later years, retired at the 
same time. No doubt the Conference, at 
the) first opportunity, will recognise the 
eminent services rendered by its late hon. 
secretarics, Meanwhile the Committee, 
with the greatest cordiality, ‘passed’ ‘the 
following resolution :— 

** That this Committee gratefully recalls 
** the long and devoted services of Mr. A. 
** 'W. Worthington and Mr. Charles Fenton 
**in the office of hon. secretaries to the 
** Conference. Mr. Worthington was 
** actively concerned with its first estab- 
‘lishment, was one of its most zealous 
“* guides through its earlier and difficult 
*“ years, bestowed on its whole course un- 
** tiring attention, and gained an intimate 
** knowledge both of its internal business, 
*‘ and of the congrogations composing it, 
** which has been of the utmost advantage 
‘*in the deliberations of the committee. 
** On Mr. Fenton devolved the chief share 
‘‘jn organising the triennial meetings 
** since 1891, and he has conducted all their 
‘* arrangements with unfailing courtesy and 
** precision ; and during the large expansion 
‘* of the operations of the Committee since 
** 1900 he has cheerfully borne the added 
‘* burdens which have recently fallen 
‘“uponthesecretariate. To both gentlemen 
** this Committee offers its sincerest acknow- 
** ledgments, trusting that their connection 
** with the Conference may long be con- 
** tinued for the promotion of the welfare 
** of the congregations and the cause of 
“* freedom by the truth.’? 

Fresh arrangements thus became neces- 
sary, and on the invitation of the Com- 
mittee the Rev. James Harwood, B.A., 
has accepted the office of secretary until 
the triennial meetings next year. All 
communications on Conference business 
should therefore now be addressed to him 
(at 105, Palace-road, Tulse Hill Park, 
London, 8.W.) 

The following resolution was also passed 
on the lamented death of Mr. J. Cogan 
Conway, who was a member of the Com- 
mittee :— — 

“That this Committee, at their first 
*“ meeting after the death of their col- 
“league, Mr. J. Cogan Conway, would 
“hereby record their deep sense of his per- 
** sonal integrity and singleness of purpose, 

_ ** and especially of the invaluable service 

** rendered by him to our churches both 
‘*in his generous devotion to the welfare 
** of the congregations of the Southern 
‘£ Unitarian Association, and especially 
**to the congregation at Ringwood, of 

‘* which he undertook the ministry, and in 
** promoting the establishment of the 
‘* Ministers’ Pension Fund, which will 

_ ‘endure as a monument of his indomitable 
** perseverance, benevolence, and wisdom. 

‘*The Committee desire respectfully to 

“convey to Mrs. Conway their sincere 
‘“ sympathy in her affliction and bereave- 
Yi Sie ee ‘ 
The President of the Conference (Mr. W. 


> Soe ea 


B. Bowring), the late President (Rev. J. 
E. Carpenter, M.A.), and the secretary were 
appointed representatives at the inter- 
national meetings to be held at Geneva in 
August next. 

Further, it was decided to hold the next 
meeting of the Conference at Oxford, on 
April 17, 18, 19, and 20, 1906. Easter 
week has hitherto not been considered a 
convenient time for the meetings, but it is 
believed that a great many people who go 
from home at that time will be very glad to 
combine a holiday visit to Oxford with 
attendance at the meetings. During the 
University vacation there is an abundance 
of lodgings to be had,on most moderate 
terms. ‘This is an important considera- 
tion, since Oxford friends, who are taking 
the matter up with enthusiasm, cannot be 
expected to provide the private hospitality 
which has been possible in larger centres. 
The meetings promise to be of especial 
interest. Oxford is a delightful place to 
meet in, and no doubt, with this timely 
notice, a large gathering may be antici- 
pated. 

The Committee also resolved to invite 
delegates from the various trusts, funds. 
and societies which assist churches, minis- 
ters, and students for the ministry to meet 
in London on October 26 (the day after the 
autumnal meeting of the Council of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association), 
with the view of securing more effective 
co-operation in objects common to them 
all. A list of such trusts, funds, and socie- 
ties has been prepared, which is probably 
not complete. The secretary of the Con- 
ference, therefore, will be much obliged for 
information about any which may have 
been overlooked. 

The next meeting of the Conference com- 
mittee was fixed for October 26. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PRESBYTERIAN AND 
UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 


SociaL QuESTIONS CoMMITTEE. 


Circular Letter to the Associated Churches. 

One of the most urgent and important 
of the questions that the Christian 
Churches of our time have to face is that 
of their relationship to the society of which 
they form a part, and to the many problems 
which press for solution. The members 
of these Churches, if they wish the Gospel 
they profess to continue as a living power 
in the lives of the mass of men to-day, 
must show that they realise their respon- 
sibility to do what they can to remedy 


‘the unhappy conditions in which so large 


a proportion of the people of this land live. 
They should show that they are alive to the 
social needs of men, and to the demands 
of social duty which their Christianity 
implies. 

Our Churches have always laid stress on 
religion as a matter that concerns very 
closely men’s practical daily lives. It must 
reveal its purity in conduct and character. 
They have urged the need of personal 
righteousness, of the development of those 
characteristics that make for truth and 
integrity, and health in mind and soul. 
The members of our Churches, 4s indi- 
viduals, have not been slow to answer the 
calls to help and save the community in 
which they live. We have not, however, 


yet realised to any great extent the respon- 
sibility that devolves upon us in our 
capacity, not only as individuals, but as 
members of Christian Churches, of Societies 
whose sacred task it is, not only to cultivate 
the highest life in their members, but also 
to express that life in the service of the 
wider world about them. One of the great 
articles of the Christian faith is summed 
up in the phrase—‘‘ The brotherhood of 
Man.’ As children of a common Father, 
we are brothers one of another. But this 
implies something more than a theoretic 
relationship. Brotherliness has its active 
duties and presentsacrifices. It is realised 
only in practical work, and in the effort to 
make the brotherly spirit felt in forms that 
help and uplift our brother men. 

The Christianity of the churches ought 
totouch life inevery aspect, and there is no 
question affecting human welfare to which 
itcan be indifferent. It must no longerbe 
content to stand by, without offering help, 
when men are striving to liberate them- 
selves from the socialills that oppress them: 
Our churches must realise the wider 
Gospel which means not only the effort after 
individual perfection, but the promotion of 
every good cause which aims at justice and 
righteousness, and also the abolition of 
those outward conditions which are hostile 
to the growth of healthy life. They cannot, 
if they would maintain and extend their 
influence, neglect the outward conditions 
of men’s lives. They must do their share 
in the work of social reform. Such ques- 
tions as those of the evils of drink, 
gambling, and impurity, the conditions 
of poverty and its relief, unemployment 
and defective housing can no_ longer 
be looked upon as problems which do 
not concern the churches. They are 
not only economic, but moral and spiri- 
tual questions. They vitally affect not 
only the outward life, but the soul as well. 
For the demoralising conditions under 
which a multitude of our poorer brethren 
have to live, often form an effective barrier 
against the spread of that Gospel of health 
of body and soul which the churches exist 
to teach. The Christian Churches have 
lost their hold over a large number of 
people just because they have not recognised 
their responsibilities in these matters: 
Ts it not a mockery if we simply preach the 
Gospel of Love and do nothing to remove 
those evils that most of all stand in its 
way ? 

There is a danger of the advancing 
movement towards a better state of social 
conditions being too much a question of 
conflict between interests and rights, and 
resolving itself into a mere struggle for 
outward and material welfare. The influ- 
ence of the Christian Churches is necessary 
to the permanent success of the remedial 
measures. It seems to your Committee 
that our churches have special responsibili- 
ties in this matter. 

The Governing Body of our Association 
has approved of concerted action on the 
part of the churches of this district, and 
this Committee has been formed to endea- 
vour to arouse: a greater interest, and to 
assist such collective eiiort. 

Harnest appeal is made to the various 
churches forming the Manchester District 
Association, not only to support the Social 
Questions Committee to the utmost of their 
ability, but also to take such action, in 
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regard to these questions, as the individual 
churches may find practicable. 
(Signed), 
Denpy Agatr, President. 
G. W. Rayner Woop, Treasurer. 
T. Frercuer Rosinson | 775, 
NEANDER ANDERTON }$ s 
Of the Association. 
Ricuarp Rosrnson, Chawrman. 
T, Fretcaer Rosinson, Hon. Sec. 
117, Claremont-road, Pendleton. 
Of the Social Questions Commuttee. 
Apmil 20, 1909. 


Sees. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY: 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tux fifty-fifth annual meeting of this 
Society was held at Essex Hall on Mon- 
day evening, and was moderately attended, 
the Pres‘'dent, Mr. Howard Chatfeild 
Clarke, Lolding the usual pleasant recep- 
tion before the business began. 

Tae President, on taking the chair, 
called on the Secretary, Mr. G. H. Clennell, 
who announced a number of letters of 
regret for absence, including letters from 
the Right Hen. Wiliam Kenrick, Presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unit;rian 
Association; Mr. W. Wallace Bruce, 
President of the Provincial Assembly of 
London and the South-Hastern Counties ; 
and Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart., 
M.P.; and then read the Committee’s 
annual report. 

The report emphasised the two very 
urgent claims, pointed out by Dr. Blake 
Odgers, the President at the last annual 
meeting, as resting upon London Uni- 
tarians, viz., for the erection of the 
buildings required to equip the three 
churches at Kilburn, Lewisham, and 
Plumstead, and securmg an adequate 
income for the Society. Towards the 
Three Churches Building Fund, for 
which £7,C00 was askcd, £3,000 had 
so far been promised, largely though 
the generosity of a few munificent donors, 
and appeal was made for more widespread 
support. Th retirement of the Rey. 
J. H. Wickstecd from the post of D's- 
t.ict Missionary Minister, after two years’ 
service, was recorded with great regret, 
and among the helpful things he had done, 
the founding of the Laymen’s Club and 
the London Unitarian Choral Society, was 
specially noted. Mr. Wickstecd had re- 
tired jon the ground that he did not feel 
able to undertake that degree of aggres- 
sive propagandist work which might 
naturally be looked for from the holder 
of such an office. The success of the 
recent People’s Services in the Stratford 
Town Hall was recorded, and the urgent 
need of the Acton congregation for a 
settled minister, The future of Kentish 
Town, where the congregation was about 
to celebrate its jubilee by holding a 
bazaar, was under serious consideration, 
and there was prospect of the work there 
being reorganised on the lines of an 
Institutional church. At Kilburn, the 
Rev. J. H. Stronge had been minister for 
ten years, from the formation of the 
cons easton, and had now removed 
to Kidderminster. With new church 
buildings it was hoped that the inde- 
pendence of the congregation would 


be secured: At Lewisham the congrega- 


“to be earried on. We ‘cannot but feel 


tion was prospering under the ministry | ‘‘ that the work is by no means adequate 


of the Rev. W. Chynoweth Pope, and the 
Church Building Fund had been increased 
by £224 5s. from a recent bazaar, and a 
further £52 from a sale of work, At 
Plumstead the Rev. L. Jenkins Jones 
had again been elected Mayor of Weol- 
wich, and th> Church Building Fund had 
been increased by £105 from -a bazaar. 
Mr. C. A. Ginever had reired from the 
charge of Stepney; the Rev. Gordon 
Cooper had succeeded the Rey. John 
Ellis at Mansford-street ; the Rev. A. FG. 
Fletcher, a new comer from the Metkodist 
body, had taken charge of the work at 
Peckham, where the Rev. George Carter 
had retired after a devoted ministry of 
over thirty years in the South of London. 
The Rev. A. A. Charlesworth had suc- 
ceeded the Rev. R. H. Greaves at High- 
gate, and as assistant minister at Hssex 
Church Mr. Cooper had been succeeded 
by the Rev. F. Hankinson. The Rev. 
J. EH. Stronge on his removal kad to 
relinquish the office cf joint secretary, 
and received the cordial thanks of the 
Committee. Mr. T. H. Terry, much to 
the committee’s regret, was obliged by 
other claims to resign the treasurership. 
The concluding paragraphs of the report 
were as follows :— 

“ An examination of the financial state- 
“ment shows a slight falling off of income 
‘“‘ from subscriptions as compared with 
‘last year. This is much to be regretted, 
“as the regular income of the Soziety is 
* insufficient to meet the claims of work 
‘“ already unde:taken. 

“The Committee are grateful for the 
* practical sympathy shown in our work 
“by the eleven London congregations 
‘‘who have given us collections during 
“the year. This is a practice which we 
“should be glad to see followed by all 
“the Churches in the London District. 

“We have again to thank the Trustees 
‘of the Permanent Chapel Building 
“ Fund for placing at our disposal the 
‘interest of so much of their fund as is 
“ not out on loan.’ This amounts to over 
“ £230, and is a most welcome addition 
“to our limited resources. A legacy of 
« £45 has also been received from the 
“ Kxecutors of the late Mr. T. G. Foster. 

‘Tt is with great regret that we have 
“ to record the deaths of valued subscribers 
“and friends. Mr. John Warren was for 
“many years a subscriber. He was a 
“‘ member of your Committee from 1864 to 
“1870, and his name was associated 
‘with various of our Societies and 
‘Churches in all of which he took great 
“ interest. The late Mrs. Davies will be 
“ missed by a very wide circle to whom 
‘‘ her genuine sympathy and generous 
‘“‘ charities had endeared her. Mr. J. 
“Cogan Conway, who,had been a sub- 
* seriber to our Society since 1871; 
* will always be gratefully remembered 
‘‘in our community for his services in 
‘‘ connection with the Ministers’ Pension 
“and Insurance Fund, which he was 
“ largely instrumental in founding in 1992. 

“In commending the work of the 
“Society to our subscribers and to the 
“ Unitarians of London, the Committee 
“ desire to express their cordial thanks 
“for the generous support which has 
“ enabled such work as is here recorded. 


well-earned rest which Mr. 


to the needs or to the possibilities which 
‘* London presents for the earnest proga- 
“ gation of a reasonable and inspiring 
“* religious faith.”’ 

Mr. T. H. Terry presented the ac- 
counts, which, including a balance of 
£86 17s. 7d., showed receipts amounting 
to £1,313 19s. 10d. This included £390 
from the sale of Consols, £237 8s. 2d. 
from the income of the Permanent 
Chapel Build'ng Furd, and £246 5s. in 
grants from the B. & F. U. A. Annual 
subscriptions amounted to £215 6s. 6d, 
and chapel collections (eleven) £45 Is, 
The payments included £227 7s. 6d. for 
the purchase of the Acton site and 
expenses, and £672 6s. 8d. in grants of 
various amounts to nine congregations, 
ranging from £2 Is, 8d. for Kilburn to 
£175 for Kentish Town. There remained 
a balance cf £78 12s. 7d. in hand. As to 
the Three Churches Building Fund, the 
treasurer said that he now had promises 
amounting to £3100, ard £2,100 had 
been paid and was on deposit at the 
bank. The Society bore the expenses of 
the Fund, so that every penny given 
went to the building of the churches; 
On account cf the Lewisham Building 
Fund, £1,000 had been paid towards 
the purchase of the site. 

The PresipENT, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, said 
that while the report on the whole was 
satisfactory, he must repeat what he 
had said before, that the subscription 
list of a little over £200 for that work 
was a disgrdce to London Unitarians, 
and he hoped that it would be 
doubled during the year. Some of the 
committee had doubled their subscriptions, 
and he hoped the example would be 
followed. As to the Three Churches 
Building Fund they must go on, and 
must get at least another £2,000, though 
where it was to eome from he did not 
yet know; but it was most important 
that the church at Kilburn shou'd be got 
immediately, and the same was true of 

ewisham and Plumstead. He spoke with 
great satisfaction of the popular services” 
at the Stratford Town Hall, which he 
hoped would be repeated, and then pro- 
ceeded to note other points of special in- ~ 
terest in the report, the retirement of Mr: 
Wicksteed, and the good work he had 
done, the prospect at Kentish Town, the 
Carter had 
claimed. Considering the recent mission 
in the West of London, he thought their 
work was not yet done. He had been 
struck by the immense amount of adver- 
tising of that mission, and thought they — 
might learn something from it. Some 
steps should be taken to make their work 
better known. There was a great work 
to: be done in giving definite Christian . 
teaching, and he hoped they would help 
it on. Possibly they ought to move some. 
of their centres of operation to places 
where there was more life and their work 
was more wanted. In conclusion, he ex- 
pressed their regret at Mr. Terry’s retire-_ 
ment from the treasurership, and their. 
special indebtedness to Mr. Howard Young, 


their chairman of committee, and Mr.. | 
* $ + SS : 


Clennell, the secretary. 
The Rev. T, E. M. Epwarps secor 
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the motion, and said that they ought 
very gravely to consider the measure of 
support given to that society ; it did not 
seem to him that there should be much 
said as to generosity in that connection. 
He paid a tribute to the earnest work 
that had been done at Stratford, and 
laid stress on the need of a “minister for 
Acton, 

The report and accounts sai been 
adopted, the officers were elected, on the 
-motion of Dr. Herbert Smith, seconded 
by Mr. A. Wilson, Mr. Hahnemann E pps 
being elected President, Mr. H. Chatfeild 
Clarke and Dr. Blythe, treasurers; and 


Mr. G. [H: Clennell and the Rev. E. S. 
Hicks, Oeics. On the motion of Mr. 
Titford, seconded by the Rev. §S. H. 


Street, the committee was elected, with 
Mr. Howard Young as chairman, and the 
Rey. A. A. Charlesworth as a new 
member. 

Mr. G. CatLow then proposed and Mr, 
I. 8. Lister seconded a special vote of 
thanks to Mr. G. H. Clennell for his 
services as Secretary, which was very 
cordially passed. 

ADDRESS BY THE Mayor or WooLwIcu. 

The Rev. L. Jenxins Jones, of Plum- 
stead, who is for the second time Mayor 
of Woolwich, then gave an address on the 
claims of weaker churches to the considera- 
tion of the strong, and on aspects of social 
and religious life as he had found them in his 
own municipal experience. There was a 
strong desire, he said, that he should pre- 
sent to them the claims of the weaker 
cburches, and especially the three churches 
at Kilburn, Lewisham, and Plumstead, 
which were in such urgent need of new 
buildings, and enlist the sympathy of the 
wealthier churches on their behalf. Those 
three churches all held the promise of 
ultimate self-support; and because that 
was for the good of their common life he 
urged the claim. There was a great 
distance, both geographically and socially, 
between the churches of Kensington and 
Hampstead on the one hand, and of 
Lewisham and Woolwich on the other, 
and so it was necessary to bring the 
claims of the weaker congregations before 
them in a very definite manner. If they 
had a mission, and he hoped and believed 
they all felt that was so, and were to suc- 
ceed in their work, it would be, not 
because they had a few strong churches, 
but because the stronger had thrown 
themselves into line with the weaker, and 
came generously and willingly to ‘their 
defence; An overfed plant, they were 
told, bore nothing but leaves and no 
flowers. 
and prosperous church. If it were not 
identified with the weaker, and those 
needing tke greater sympathy, it would 
not produce the needful vitality even for 
its own purposes. No one single church 
could fully voice Unitarianism and its 
mission: It might be a very capable and 
wealthy congregation, with a very capable 
minister, but it could not voice the mis- 
sion of Unitarianism for the whole com- 
munity. There was need of the different 
aspects of all the churches, rich and poor, 
strong and weak: Whatever they pre- 
ferred to call their churches, if they 
siete for the pesnital 8 and noble mission 


So it might be with an overfed. 


and conviction, and beauty of Unitarian 
| thought. 
|wealthier churches could not stand out- 


They who belonged to the 


side and erect a wall round themselves ; 
the stronger churches would not last 


funless they united with the rest for a 


common work. Their strength was not in 
the wealthiest church, but in the weakest ; 
the weakest link was the measure of their 
strength. Many people stood aloof, 
nursing their own peculiarities, nursing 
fads to the detriment of the thing for 
which they stood, freedom in their 
religious efforts, freedom to worship God. 
It was for their own sake that he urged 
upon the strong that they must help the 
weak. 

Turning next to his outlovk upon life 
in a wider sense, the Mayor of Woolwich 
spoke forcibly and with humour of the 
importance of his borough, and of the 
approach which the Bishop bad recently 
made to him in the matter of a new 
bishopric. There were three things he had 
specially to note. During the past year and 
a half he had had many opportunities of 
observing the social life of the community. 
He had attended many functions, and not 
merely dinners. At the dinners he had 
noted that they differed very much accord- 
ing to the company he kept, and that the 
kind of music provided also differed very 
much ; but that at all, rich and poor alike, 
there was a great deal of drinking. The 
drink might differ, at the dinner of a 
rich corporation and the dinner of a 
friendly society ; but on both sides there 
was a magnificent opportunity for preach- 
ing temperance, and to bring back men 
and women to a simple life. He had 
suffered plenty of ridicule because he 
would not drink; but so long as his voice 
was heard in pulpit or on platform he 
would speak of what he had seen and 
heard, to the aristocrat on the one side, 
and to the common labourer on the other, 
and should plead for simple pleasures and 
simple living. As to the religious life of 
the working people, it was something he 
could not define. The working man was 
not theological. He did not care a bit 
about their church or chapel. He wasasa 
rule anti-church. Thesocial workers had got 
tired of the Christian Church, because the 
Christian Church had not voiced their 
aspirations, and had not always sided 
with the weak, but had allowed them to 
go to the wall.. Whether they as Unit- 
arians had been too intellectual rather 
than caring for the duties of everyday 
life, he did not know. He did not think 
they were more intellectual than others. 
But they had not gone straight to the 
heart of life, and had not preached their 
gospel as the highest. The working man 
was drifting, consciously or unconsciously, 
to Socialism. He did not understand 
it—though some of them, like Keir Hardie, 
might; and there was division emong 
themselves. Taney did not understand 
one another. The fact ought to be noted 
that the large majority of social workers 
were outside the Church. They were 
more alive to the Social movement than 
to religion. They as Unitarians had a 

mission in the matter of religion, and it 
was not to minimise differences, and make 
it appear that they were as much like the 
orthodox as possible, but to make the 


difference quite clear, for it was the. 


natural order of evolution that they must 
overcome and take the place of ortho- 
doxy. Mr. Jones then gave his experience 
as Unitarian minister and Mayor of his 
borough; how he had beenasked to various 
functions by various bodies once, and the 
trouble that had followed in several 
orthodox bodies ; and how more than once, 
when he had been invited to tike part 
in meetings, his friends had been obliged, 
with shame, to withdraw their invitations, 
because of the hot opposition from the 
ultra-orthodox side. The moral he drew 
was that they must stand firmly on their 
own ground, shoulder to shoulder, for a 
common principle and a common purpose, 
with a common voice and then some real 
good would be accomplished. 

Mr. W. Buaxe Operrs, K.C., moved a 
vote of thanksto Mr. Jones for his address, 
and in doing so emphasised th» plea for 
united work. 

Mr. Atrrep CLARKE seconded, and the 
vote was cordially passed. 

A vote of thanks to the President; 
moved by Mr. Howard Young, and 
seconded by Mr. H. Epps, brought the 


meeting to a close. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—fj—— 


MARTINEAU MEMORIAL FUND, 
NORWICH: 


S1z,—Will you kindly allow me to draw 
attention to the list of subscriptions to 
the above published in another coiumn of 
your present issue. Your readers will, I 
am sure, be interested to know that the 
property constituting the site for the 
memorial came into the possession of the 
Octagon congregation on Wednesday in 
Haster week, a sufficient sum for the pur- 
chase money (£2,000) and legal expenses 
(£54 1s. 8d.) having been subscribed some 
time previous to the appeal for the build- 
ings commenced in April of this year. It 
should be stated that the legil ex- 
penses on the side of the purchasers 
were very kindly given by Messrs: 
Ladell & Son, solicitors, members <f 
the congregation. ‘The collections during 
the centenary meetings amounted to 
rather more than £30, and the profits 
from Mr. Wicksteed’s lecture to £7 15s. 
Altogether, including balance of promises 
from members of the Octagon congrega- 
tion, &c., we have now about £1,080 
towards the £4,000 required for buildings, 
&e. It will be seen from this that we 
are still a very long way at present from 
the attainment of the object in view, It 
seems superfluous to add to the appeal 
which the recent meetings surely consti- 
tuted in themselves ; but perhaps I may 
be allowed to quote ‘the words of a lady 
recently staying in Norwich :—‘‘I am sure 
anyone who has seen the swarms of 
young folk of both sexes who go about 
Norwich after shop hours should welcome 
and promote any place where they can 
be collected and improved!” This side of . 
our work is only one of several which the 
Memorial buildings will help us to carry 
on.—I am, yours faithfully, 


F; A. Motrram; 
The Birches, Bracondale, May 10. 
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“NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Departmen 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


Aberdare.—Anniversary services were held 
at the Old Meeting on Sunday and Monday last. 
There were four services altogether, and the 
Revs. Lewis Wiliams, Rhydygwin, and J. 
Hathren Davies gave each three diszourses. 
Many friends from a distance were present. 

Accrington.—Preaching from Jer. v. 5 on 
Ester Sunday morning, the Rev. W. H. Burgess 
referred to the Martineau centenary, and said 
that in all simplicity Martineau might be called 
one of those ‘great men” who ‘“ have known the 
way of the Lord and the judgment of their 
God,” and fortunately we could still share in the 
companionship of histhoughts through the works 
he had left behind. Mr. Burgess read extracts from 
two unpublished autograph letters of Martineau 
to illustrate his felicity of expression, his tender 
and delicate sympathy with those in sorrow, and 
his earnest desire to combat all shallow and 
carping criticism of God’s working ia the natural 
world. On the following Sunday morning Mr. 
Burgess dealt with the pronouncement of the 
Bishop of Norwick on the Athanasian Creed. 
He poiated out that, if the Bishop were right in 
saying that the mass of the people got their 
knowledge of the Holy Trinity and tne Incarna- 
tion almost entirely from the Athanasian Creed, 
then he was virtually substantiating the old 
Unitarian contention that those doctrines, 
as ypopularly understood, were unscriptural, 
On Sunday last, May 7, the annual school 
sermons were preached by the Rev. E. D. 
Priestley Evans, of Bury. In the afternoon, a 
musical service was given by an augmented choir 
of 40 voices. The collections for the day 
amounted to over £13. Mr. Burges completes 
his ministry, here at the end of Jun», and the 
pulpit will then be vacant. 

Blackpool: South Shore,—A debt of’£339, 
incurred in the erection of the new building, has 
been paid off by Mr. J. R. G. Grundy and Mr. 
Cathbert C. Grundy. 

Bury Sunday School Union.—The annual 
tea and mecting of this Union was held at Ains- 
worth on Saturday, May 6. There was a good 
attendance from mest of the schools of the Union. 
The annual report was submitted and adopted, 
also the treasurer’s statement of accounts, with a 
balance on the right side. Mr. William Yates, of 
Ainsworth, is the new president, Tbe summer 
rambles have been well attended, as well as the 
lantern lectures given by the Revs. W. H. Bur- 
gess and T. P. Spedding. ‘Taken altogether the 
year has been a fairly successful one. At the close 
of the business meeting a social and dance con- 
cluded the procecdings. 

Hull.—Another of the meetings to promote 
the success of the Home Missionary College 
Jubilee Scheme was held in the Park-street 
School, on Friday, May 5. Mr. S. Harris, of 
Hornsea, presided, and addresses were delivered 
by Principat Gordon and Rev. T. P. Spedding. 
Questions were asked and answered most satis- 
factorily, and the meeting expressed its sym- 
pathy with the project for providing a hall of 
residence, in a practical manner. A few sub- 
scriptions were promised, and Mr. W. B. Holmes 
volunteered to act as local treasurer, and to 
communicate with all the members of the con- 
gregation. 

Leeds: Holbeck.—The last of the week- 
evening meetings for the season has just been 
held by the recently formed Young Helpers’ 
Guild. Established in January, weekly meetings 
of the members, under the direction of the 
minister, have been held for training and pre- 
paration for the monthly mectings. Three of 
the latter have been held, attended by an 
average of 149, and music, recitations, dia- 
logues, and addresses by the Rev. W. R. Shanks 
and Mr. M. Rowe have given profit and plea- 
sure to the ‘‘helpers’’ and their friends. 
Another successful effort inaugurated during 
the past season has been aseries of monthly “At 
Homes.” 

London: Bermondsey.—The flo~er service 
and Sunday-school anniversary were held on 
May 7. Friends from far and near had con- 
tributed copious floral offerings in great variety ; 
including quantities of primroses, cowslips, and 
bluebells, besides many sweet-scented flowers of 
gerden growth, which filled the church with a 

elicious fragrance. In the afternoon Mr. 
George Callow addressed the school. At the 


evening service a lady of the Brixton congrega- 
tion sang: ‘‘Consider the Lilies,’ and sixty 
of the scholars sang a special hymn, each of 
whom at the end of the service was presented 
with a nosegay, whilst many of them carried 
extra bunches to the bedsides of sick neighbours 

London: Islington.— Ov Sunday last, spring 
flower services were held at Unity Church, which 
was beautifully decorated with flora] emblems 
The morning service was mainly for children, 
when the school choir sang an anthem very 
effectively. The Rev. E. Savill Hicks gave an 
impressive address on ‘Consider the lilies, how 
they grow.’ In the evening a special musical 
sorvice was held, under the direction of the 
organist, Mr. John Brittan, and attracted a large 
congregation,  Distin’santhem, “The Lord is 
King,’ and the cantata by Gade, “Spring's 
Message,” were rendered by an augmented choir. 
The beautiful setting, by Liddle, of ‘* Abide with 
me” was also rendered as a solo. Mr. Hicks’ 
sermon was an eloquent appeal for more religious 
worship,,and closer communion with nature and 
God, as a rest, amidst the rush and turmoil of 
present-day life. 

Manchester: Oldham Road.—The Sunday- 
school anniversary services were held on Sunday 
last, and excellent discourses were given—in the 
morning by the Rev. J. Arthur Pearson, of Old- 
ham, and in the eyeniag by the Rev. 8. A. Sten- 
thal. The children sang special hymns moraing 
and evening, and in the afternoon gave a service 
of song, entitled ‘‘Mollie’s Reses,” Mr. Burton 
giving the connective readings. The sorvices 
were bright and helpful. 

Newcastle = on = Tyne. — The anniversary 
services at the Church of the Divine Unity were 
conducted last Sunday by the Rev. Gertrud von 
Petzoid, and the evening sarmon was well 
reported next day iu the Chronicle. On Monaay 
evening the annual meeting was held in the 
church, when the Rev. Frank Waiters presided, 
and there was a good attendance. Before the 
business came on a presentation was msd2 to 
Alderman J. Barker Ellis of a silver rose bowl 
and a pair of silver flower epergaes, to mark his 
fifty years of service ia the church. Mr. Robert 
Afflect made the presentationon behalf of the 
congregation and choir, with which Mr. Hilis had 
been connected nearly the whole fifty years, 
and Mr. George Laidier and the chairman also 
joined in the expressions of warm regard for 
Mr. Barker Ellis, who made a feeling re:ponse. 
The Rev. L. Jchnston, minister of a North 
Shields Congregational Church, expressed his 
sympathy with Unitarianism, and said it would 
be better’ for both Congregationalists and 
Unitarians if they had closer relations. He did 
not believe that Unitarianism would ever reach 
the heart of England, and he believed it would 
be good for Unitarianism if it could get hitched 
on to Congregationalism. It had long been a 
dream with him that the basis of church 
relation should be changed from one of opinion 
to one of affection. A church was a society for 
the promotion of goodness. He believed the 
Unitarian ideal followed along thcse lines. ~ Mr. 
G. G. Armstrong, of Darlington, who was the 
next speaker said that the smallness of their 
numbers did not prove their mission un- 
successful. Men reared in their churches were 
taking their full share in local, national, and 
imperial affairs; their work for liberal. theology 
and for freedom was being done, The greatest 
principle of their church was justification by 
works rather than by faith. The Mayor of 
Newcastle (Aldermaa J. Baxter Ellis) bore 
testimony to the brcadening of theological 
thought, and to the growing union for good 
work. He moved a cordial vote of thanks to 
Miss vou Petzold for her sermons, which in her 
absence, Mrs. John ‘Tweedy, who has also 
occupied the pwhpit of the chureh, on her 
behalf acknowledged. 

Preston. —This congregation is about to 
build a new Sunday-school, c!ass-rooms, and 
vestry, at a cost of some £600. For the purpose 
of raising part of the money required a bazaar 
was held last week; opencd on the first day by 
Mr. Wm. Long. J.P.; on the second by Mr. D. 
Healey; and on the third day by Miss Kate 
Ryley. In every respect the effort was an un- 
qualified success, and a sum of £402 was the 
result. 

Stannington (Resignation). — Owing to 
advanced age and failing health, the Rev. Iden 
Payne has sent in his resignation as minister 
(which was very regretfully accepted) to take 
efféct on July 31 next. Mr. Payne will then 
have been sixty-three years in the Unitarian 
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novel might also ponder the sé 


ministry without a break, the last twenty and 
half years being spent at Stanniagton. 

Stockton-on-Tees (Presentation). — At 
the last social evening of the season on Thurs- 
day, April 27, a presentation consisting of four 
volumes of the “Encyclopedia Biblica”—an 
‘Introduction to the New Testament,” and 
“Varieties of Religious Experience,” was made 
to the Rev. H. Cross, who has accepted an 
appointment as assistant missionary to the 
Yorkshire Unitarian Union. Mr. Chas. Bowes, 
in making the presentation, spoke with satis- 
faction of the important ministerial appoint- 
ment Mr. Cross had reccived, but regretted they 
were parting with an old friend and faithful’ 
servant, who, during his three and a half years as 
minister at Stockton, had found a warm place in 
the hearts of his congregation. Mr. Cross had 
thrown himself heart and soul into every 
institution of the church’s life, the Sunday- 
school, Band- of Hope, and Young People’s 
Guild, and his valuable help would be greatly 
missed. Mr. W. J. Watson, Alderman Green, 
and Mr. T. IF. Ward, o’ Middlesbrough, also 
spoke in terms of appreciation of Mr. Cross’s 
work. Mr. Cross, feelingly acknowledging the 
presentation, referred to the friendships he had 
formed at Stockton, and said he would always 
remember the great kindness and consideration 
he had received at their hands. 

Torquay.—The recent sale of work at Unity 
Hall was opened on the first day by Mrs. J. 
Sowerdon, the Mayoress, who was accompanied 
by the Mayor, and on the second day by Mrs. 
Jolliffe. The Rev. A. E. O’Connor presided. 
The sale was for the benefit of the church 
funds, and the proceeds, tozether with donations, 
after paying ali expenses, amounted to £50. 

Walthamstow.—On Thursday evening, May 
4, a social gathering of the members and friends 
of the congregation was held to bid farewell to 
Mrs. Salt who will shortly be leaving for Canada 
to join her husband. During the evening a 
presentation consisting of a handsome clock 
was made to Mr. and Mrs. Salt by the Rey. W. 
H, jRose, on behalf of many friends, as a token 
of esteem and gratitude. Mr. Rose acknowledged 
the valuable services which Mr. and Mrs. Salt 
have rendered for the church. For some time 
Mr. Salt acted as treasurer and: afterwards as- 
secretary of the church. Mrs. Salt has been an 
ardent worker both for the church,and Sunday-- 
school, having been an active member of the 
Church Aid Society from its inauguration a few. 
years ago, and a teacherin the Sunday-school. 
The Rev. T. E. M. Edwards spoke of the work 
which Mr. and Mrs. Salt and family did for the 
church before Mr. Rose became the minister. 
Councillor Krailing paid a warm tribute to Mrs. 
Salt’s work in connection with various social 
and political organisations in the town. 


We are glad to call the attention of 
our readers to an exhibition of pictures 
by Mr. Horace Mann Livens, during the 
present month, at the Rowley Gallery in 
Silver-street, Kensington, not five minutes’ 
walk from the Notting-hill-gate Station: 
Mr. Livens, who is a brother of the Rev. 
H. M. Livens, is a very skilful impres- 
sionist painter, and his studies of fowls, 
which form a great part of the exhibition 
(there are nearly 150 pictures in all) are 
wonderfully vivid and life like. Two years 
Mr, Livens devoted recently almost ex- 
clusively to the poultry yard and its 
neighbouring country; ducks secured a 
share of his attention, but they have not 
the vivid colours fof the fowls. Yet all 
that he paints is alive. 

THE Rev. Charles Hargrove’s Haster 
Sunday sermon is printed in this month’s 
Mill Hill Pulpit, with the title “When 
it was Dark,’’ and speaking of the 
Resurrection and the true grounds of 
faith, it refers at length to the pre- 
posterous fiction with that title, which 
the Bishop of London so widely adver- 
tised by his enlightened commendation: 
Would that everyone who ha ; 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Tiursday Afternecn. 
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SUNDAY, May 14. 


Acton, Central Aucticn Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7. 
Bermondsey, Fort - road, 
THOMPSON. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tucksr, M.A. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Eifra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Svantey. ¥ 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
‘road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Enaar Darryn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., 11, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A., and 7, Rev. J. H. Wicx- 
strep, M.A., ‘William Blake—The Man 
who Found Heaven in London.” 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey, A. 
J. Marcwant, 
Essex Church, The 
Il and 7, Rey. Franx K. Frnreston. 
lections for Provincial Assembly. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prpris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rey. 8. S BRETTELL, M.A. 

Bamostend, Rosslyn- hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. W. 
J. Jurp, and 6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 1! 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Savect Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. GEORGE CRITCHLEY. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. C. Porn. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Page Hops. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Cooper, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondalo- road, 11 and 6.30, 
A. F. G. Fruercuer. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxins JongEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. Fruix Taytor, B.A. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 
W. Woop1na. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. G. Sxerr, 
and 6 30, Mr. T. Exrtor. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 1! and 7, Rev 

Dr. MoumMERY. 


7, Rev. Evsracs 


Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
Co!- 


Rey. 


<< 


PROVINCIAL. 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowELt. 

Bracxroot, Dickson-read, North Shore, 10.46 
and 6.30, Rev. Roperr MoG&z. 

Biaoxroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 

Boots, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Davip Davius. 

BovugnemoutTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. C. Cor. 
BrapForD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30, 2.45, 
and 6. 30, Rey. E. Cmrepia JonzEs, M.A. 
Briguton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
atreet, 11 and 7, Rey. PRrestLeY PRIME, 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Groree STREET. 

CamsBripaz, 10, Emmanue!-street, 11.80, Rey. 
J. . CarRpenter,*M.A. 

CaNTERBUERY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smiru. 

Custer, Matthew Heury’s Chapel, off Watergate- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. Haycock. 

Doveze, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

GuItprorD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 

Hastineas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Hozsnam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
toad, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marre. 

LEEDs, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. C. 
HarGRove, M. "A, ? 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 

: eee 6.30, ‘Rey. A. Ernest Parry. 
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Livrerpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LivrrPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 end 6.30, 
Rey. R. C. Moore. 

Livrrroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6 30, 
Rev. J. C. Opaurs, M.A. 

Marpsrong, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Hi. M. Livens. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
DRUMMOND. 

PortsmMoUTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. C. F. Dnar. 

Portsmours, St. Thomas- street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarsorovuaH, Westborough,.10.45 and 7, Rev. 
Orrtwrit Brsys. 

Szvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6,45, Rev. F. TrasDal® REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. P. E. Ricuarps, B.A. 

SuimrEBroox, Main-street Free Christian Church, 
6.15, Mr. W. Surra. 

Sipmovts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Aaaz. 

SouTHEND, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.380, 
Only True God,” Mr. George WARD. 

SouTnrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. B. Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TRowsRip@r, Conigre Church, ll and 6, Rev. J. 
Wan. - 

TuNBRIDGE Wetts, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 
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IRELAND. 


Dosziin, Stephen’s Green West, 
G.. Hamirton Vancr, B.D. 


“The 


12, noon, Rev. 


—_——_—_———_—_— 
WALES. 
ABERYstTwitH, New Market Hall, 13, Mr. D. 
JONES. 
i 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmrorts, 


OUTH PLACEETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH PLACH, FINSBURY.—May 14, 

at 11.15, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, “ Church 
and State in France.” 


{ THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY. 

_1 STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN SQ., 
W.—May 14, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ The Prod gal Son—A Modern 
Comment.” 


SCOTCH 


BUTTER - $ 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


C.& B.’s “Art Metal” 1/- Box cf Butter-Scotch may now 
be obtained. Address of nearest avent on receipt of 
post-card Manufactory, London, W.C. 


MARRIAGE. 

TINSLEY—Dorson.—On May 6 h, at the City 
Temple, London, by the Rev. G. S. 
Walker, of Stalybridge, Samuel Ticsley, 
second son of the late Mr. Samuel Tinsley, 
of Lewisham, to Marion, only daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidcup, and grand-daughter of the late 
Rev. T, R. Dobson, of Brighton 


DEATH. 


PerrEercorn.— On April 23rd, in his 63rd year, 
Alfred Joseph Peppercorn, of Sevenoaks. 


Edward Dobson, of : 
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MARTINEAU MEMORIAL FUND, 


NORWICe. 


HE COMMITTEE of the Octagon Chapel 
carnestly solicit further subscriptions to 

the above Fund. In addition to the sum 
subscribcdin 1903-4 (and already acknowledged) 
for the site, Mrs. Mottram has received those 
subjcined for the Buildings, &., and will 
gladly acknowledge any further amounts sont 
to her at the Birches, Bracondale, Norwich :— 
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Previously acknowledged... 

Mrs. M. Cooke Taylor 

Mr. J. E. Taylor 

Mrs Rutt 

Mr. Jecks ; 

Miss Harrold . 

Mr. Allen ae 

Mrs. Joshua Bucktcn 

Mr. C. W, Jones iG 

Miss K. B. Thomas ... 

Miss M. Thomas 

Miss C. Smith 

Miss A. Winkworth .. 

Mr. H. Kemp.. 

Miss M. Hall . 

Mr. W. Haslam eae 

Lieut.-Colonel Trevelyan ae 

Mr. Currer Briggs 

Mr, W. J. Hinds 

Miss L. S. Leigh 

Mr. Jobn Harrison ... 

Mr. D. Healey 

Miss A. A. Shaen , 2 a! 

Mrs. Webb... aN, eset leh 

Mr., H. Chatfeild Clarke 

Mr. A. S. Thew 

Mr, and Mrs, P. J. Worsley 

Miss L. A. Leigh : Bes 

Mrs. H. A. Bosteck . bo pte | 

Miss Case ee ani aa. ag 

Mrs. J. M. Perry 

Mre. E. S. Paget 

Mr. I. Pr. Ward 

Mrs. Biaken 3s. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Harrison ‘ 

Mr., Mrs. and the Misscs Eseqnan 

Miss H. Woed... “sk ve 

Mre. M. A. Jevons 

Sir James Kitson... 

Miss Bertha Woodall 

Mr. W. E. Nanson 

Mr. Walter Heald 

Mrs. UW. R. Greg 

Mr. G. A. Morgan... 

Mrg.(. W.S. Deakin 

Miss M. L. Bruce 

Miss Anne Norton ... 

Miss Constance Bol ugbroke 

Mr. Sydney Martineau 

Mr. W. Healey 

Mr. C. F. Pearson 

Mrs. Jobn Jeffries ... 

Mr. W. Spiller... 

Miss C. Scott ... ‘ha saa 

Mrs. F. Morton 32> 2 ans 

Mr. Lewis an ae Hay 

Mrs. Suaffie’d ... 

British & Foreign 

Association . 

Miss M. C. Ma: tineaw 

Mr. Blessley ... 

Mr. T. Woriaton : 

Mrs. Carey ai 

Miss Rzid 5 

Miss E. A. Carter 

The Misses Bask 

Rey. C. Roper 

Mr. Hytch 

Miss A. Leigh Browne 

Mr. G. H. Leigh 

Mrs. Stanley Jevons 

Mr. J. Dendy ... is 

Mrs. Bartholomew ... 

Miss Bartholomew ... nee 

Miss F. M. Bartholomew ... 

Miss Louisa Jones 

In memory of James and Ellen 
Freeman _.., 5 an ay 

Rey. H. W. Perris 

Mr. G. H. Perris 

Mr. Fred. Perris 

Rev. H.S. Perris 

Professor Upton 

Mr. J. G. Pinneck 

Mr. I, Pinncck 

Mrs. S. Holland ‘4 

Mrs, Charles Taylor... 

Miss E, D. Gibbs... 

Mr. Wallace Bruce, L.C, C... 
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Mr. David Martineau ee — 

Mr. Hans Renold, per Mr. W. Han- 
kingson ... sak si ae 

Mr. and Mrs Laurence Hall 

Mr. Henry Jevons oe 

Mrs. Arthur Jevons... 

Miss Mary Jevons 

Mrs. J. Bredall 

Mrs. Gronow .. 

Mrs. S. M. Livens 

Mr. H. W. Gair 

Mrs. Vincent ... a a 

Rev. W.J.Jupp _... ae ae 

Mr. E. Buse, per Rev. W. J. Jupp 

Mrs.J.B.Lloyd .., a ae 

Mrs. Buckton... 

Anonymous ... ne a al 

Miss Worsley... tes a aie 2 
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From Non-UNITARIAN NORWICH CITIZENS. 
Mr. Louis Tillett, M.P.... SS 5 
Mr. George White, M.P. ... at 5 
Mr. and Mrs. James Stuart 10 
The Misses Colman ... : 10 
Mr. F. W. Harmer ... 10 
Mr. H, A. Day ns 10 
Mr. Geoffrey Buxton i 
Mr. R. H. Maison 
Mr. Selby ae tee 
Mr. L. G. Bolingbroke 
Mrs. Bolingbroke 
Mr. Leathes Prior 
Dr. Bensly_... 

Mr. W. R. Rud Ae 
Mr. J. de Carle Smith 
Mr. John Lincoln 

Mr. W. H. Dakin 

Mr. E. H. Johnson... 
Mr. Bosworth Harcourt 
Mrs, Jarrold ... ae 
Mr. James Pond 

Mr. W. J. Algar 
J.G.-T. a 
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Beauty 


is preserved by using the “ Dalli” Box 
Tron. Heat of the Ironing Room, Gas 
2 fumes of the Gas stoves ruin the nerves § 
and spoil the Complexion of women who use the old style of 
flat or box irons. ‘fhe “ Dalli” is self-heating, with smoke-& 
less and odorless fuel. No gas, no fire required ; can be used 
anywhare, even out of doors, without interruption, doing B 
‘ double the work in half the time. - 
# Price of the “ Dalli’ is 6’. Price of the “Dalli” Fuel 

is 1.9 per box of 128 blocks. To be had of all Ironmongers. F 
Tf any difficulty apply to— 
Tar Datti Suexevess Fvet Cec., 27, Milton St. London, B.C § 
Beware of worthless imitations. 


RADE GS 


EISELE er 


BEST OF ALL 


DISINFECTANTS 


Clean. 
Fragrants 
Nom-Poisonous. 
Boes Kot Stain Linen. 


FLUIDS, POWDER, SOAPS, &c. 


4 / «x Pint Bottles and 5/. Gallon. 


Sprays to fit the Bottles, 2/6 each. 
“SANITAS” now enjoys general favour.” 
Lancet. 
“How to Disinfect.” Book Free. 


THE “SANITAS” GO., Limited 
LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
- Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Pvoperty in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate &c 


stall eae ar ite ees 
= | Mr. Jobn Taylor, Rawtenstall ... 


Tt ITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


President—Reyv. C. C. Con, F.R.G 8. 
Chairman—Col. J. PitcuEr, V.D. 
Principal—Rev. A. Gorpon, M.A. 


JUBILEE MEMORIAL FUND. 
£20,000. 
O purchase, equip, and endow Collegiate 
and Residential premises. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Previously acknowledged :— 


gs. d. 

General List ...12,619 19 14 
Past and present 

students st OSL tie 


s. d. 


13,651 10 


13 

FURTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

Mr. R. Barlow, Rochdale ; 

Mr. R. Parker, Rochdale... 

Mr. Benjamin Heape, 
Rechdale ... a ca 

Mrs. Schofield, Rochdale... Ss 

Mrs. 7’, P. Spedding, Rochdale... 

Mr. W. H. Taylor, Rochdale ... 

Miss Gibson, Rochdale... asi 

Mr. James Parker, Rochdale 

Mrs. T. Carter, Rochdale... a 

Mr. Joseph Standring, Rochdale 

Mr. H. Brierley, Rochdale 

Mr. Frank Leach, Rochdale 

Miss Smithies, Rochdale... 

Mr. James Leach, Rochdale 

Miss Howard, Rochdale ... ce 

ale. Walliam Greenwood, Roch- 

ale ee et a 

A Sympathiser, Rochdale wae 

Mrs. E. J. Butterworth, Roch- 
dale dae ae ee ie 

Mr. Jobn Carter, Rochdale 

Mr. F. Dickenson, Rochdale 

Mr. Fred Parker, Rochdale 

Mr. Fred Fitton, Rochdale 

Mr. James Hamer, Rochdale... 

Mr. Benj. Woolfenden, Rochdale 

Mr, Fred Hall, Rochdale Fas 

Mr. A. E. Carter, Rochdale — ... 

Mr. William Nuttall, Rochdale 

A Sympathiser, Rochdale ade 

Mr. David Healey, Rochdale ... 

Mr, Edward Hanger, Hull 

Mr. S. Harris, Hull vos 

Mrs. S. Harris, Hull nae 

Mr. W. B Holmes, Hull 

Mr. Donald Wilson, Hull 

Mr. T. W. Collins, Leigh By 

Mr. T. W. Frankland, Leigh ... 


JP. 
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Mr. J. Mather, Leigh ... 10 
Mr. W. Darwell, Leigh ... 10 
Mr. R. Ridyard, Leigh ... 10 
Mrs. R. 8. Redfern, Leigh 19 


Mr. C. Stewart, Leigh ais 
Mr. A. Clegg, Leigh sto ae 
Mr. J. Pilkington, Leigh... a 
pe Jenkyn Thomas, Rawten- 

sta he es a A 
Mrs. D. Halstead, Rawtenstall... 
Mr. J. W. Ramsbottom, Rawten- 


Mr. Walter Taylor, Rawtenstall 
Other Friends, Rawtenstall : 
Mr. Edward Chitty, Dover ... 
Mr. Walter Heald, Weybridg 

(3rd donation)... soe ss 
Mr. Charles A. M‘Caw, Dublin... 
Two Friends, Ballce ae se 
Mrs, Smith, Crumpsall rik ae 
Mrs. M. Bennett, Heywood ... 
Miss M. M. Bennett, Heywood 


Total £13,725 18 73 


Number of Subscribers, 1,312. 
Further _ subscriptions are respectfully 
solicited. They should be made payable to 
‘The Treasurer, Unitarian Home Missionary 
College,’ and forwarded to Messrs. E. Law- 
TON & Son, 14, Brown-street, Manchester. 


Norr.—A full list of subscriptions, together 
witha detailed report of Jubilee and Autumnal 
meetings, will be forwarded on application to 
Rey. C. Peach, 68, Richmond-grove, Manches- 
ter. 
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JUBILEE SERVICES. 
Liscarp.—Sunday, May 2lst, 11 and 6.30, 
Principal Gordon, M.A. aay 
SWANSEA.—Sunday, May 28th, 11, Principal | 
Gordon, M.A. 


free, 


—EEEEEE, 


CONGREGATIONAL MEETINGS 
will be addressed by deputations as under: 


LivEeRPooL.—Monday, May 15th. 
3.30 - Congregational Hall, Ancient Chapel. 
Chairman: Mr. Philip H. Holt. 
8.0—Hope-street, Church Hall. Chairman: 
Alderman Bowring. ; 
Col. Pilcher, V.D. ; Rev. J. E. Manning, M.A. ; 
Charles Peach ; Mr. F. W. Monks, J.P. ; Mr. 
E. Talbot, M.A., LL.B. ; Mr. Richard Robinson. 


SHREWsBURY.—Wednesday, May 24th, 7.30, 
Principal Gordon and Rev. C. Peach. 
CHESTER.— Monday, May 29tb, 7.30, Principal 
Gordon and Rev. C. Peach. 
The Committee will be glad to arrange for 


deputations to visit any congregation on 
application to Rev. C. Peach, as above. 


Schools, ete. 


— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoarpDINnG SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Higueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linr1an Tavsot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, anp HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 
(LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss VIOLET BLAND, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. A holiday 
party is being arranged for Haster. For 
terms and full particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal. 


\V 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 

TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 

Head Master, Mr. H. T. FAcon, B.A. 

Next Term begins Thursday, May 4th. 

Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 

received. Referenc3 kindly permitted to 

the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Mssex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


x NITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
oost free, 1d.—1s. a year; 5d. per dozen; 3s. 
per 130; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epitor, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
19 ADELAIDE.PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Assets, £162,000. 


DrmEcTORS, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawzgnos, Bart., J.P. 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupex, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Crom GRADWELL, 7, Victoria-street, 8.W. 

F, H. A. Harpcastiz, F.8.1., 5, Old Queen-st. §.W, 

ALEXANDER W. Lawrence, 3, King’s Bench Walk. 
Temple, E.C. 

Miss OrME, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 

SrgpHEn SEAWARD TaYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, 8. W, 


- PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 84 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Luterest for each £100, 


10 years. | 12 bay Pr years. | 18 years. | 21 years 
111/018 44,015 61014 2| 01211 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, — 

‘Special facilities given to persons Wlesiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus | 


a “May_33, 1905. 


HOME LETTERS, 

_ Being Repriut of Letters to the INQUIRER 

and Mill Hill Chapel Record, by the 

Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, 

Delegate of the B.and F Unitarian Associa- 
tion to the Unitarians of Australasia. 


Price One Shilling net. 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Clarence Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


Jubilee Commemoration Bazaar 
14855-1905. 


WEDRESDAY and THURSDAY, MAY 31, JUNE 1, 7905. 
Patrons: THE LADY O’HAGAN, 
SiR SYDNEY WATERLOW, Bart., C. F. PEARSON, Esq. 


Admission ; Single Tickets for each day, 6d.; for the 
two days, Jd. Children under 14 half pricei - 
Open 3 p.m. each day. 


ONDON DOMESTIC MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


The ANNUAL MBETING of the Sub- 
scribers and Friends of the London Dcmestic 
Mission will be held in ESSEX CHURCH 
SCHOOLROOM, THE MALL, KENSING- 

TON, on TUESDAY, MAY 16TH. The Chair 
will be taken at 8 P.M. by Sir JoHN BRUNNER, 

.P. Speakers: Mr. F. W. Lawrence, Rev. 
Egemers, Rev. S. H. Street, Dr. Read, and 
others. ; 


\ENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 


 250rm GATHERING to-be held in the | 


GENERAL BAPTIST CHAPEL, BETH- 
NAL GREEN ROAD, on ‘TUESDAY and 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 16TH and 1711, com- 
mencing with DIVINE SERVICE on Tues- 
day, at 7 o’clock ; Sermon by the Rev. J. H. 
Smitu, of Deal, followed by a COMMU- 
NION SERVICE, presided over by the Rev. 
W. Harvey Situ, of Bethnal Green-road 
Chapel. 

On Wednesday, 17th, at 10.30, a short Devo- 
tional Service. At 1!, the President’s Address, 
by the Rev. A. J. MArcHant, of Deptford, 
followed by usual Business Meeting, and a 
Discussion on Public Questions. Lunckeon at 
1. o'clock, and Tea at 5. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 
LONDON AND THE SOUTH- 
EASTERN COUNTIKES. 


“ASSEMBLY SUNDAY,” MAY 147, 
when collections will be made in aid of the 
Assembly’s Funds. 

Owing to the pressing need of one or two 
Congregations in the South and East of 
London, there was a considerable deficit last 
year ; and the Committee feel sure that when 
this is known they may rely on avery generous 
response to their appeal for additions to their 
funds, from ihe members and ‘friends con- 
nected with the Churches of the Assembly. 

The Committee will also be giad to add to 
their Annual Subscription List. 

W. WALLACE Bruce, President. 

JOHN HARRISON, Treasurer. 

FREDERIC ALLEN, Hon. Secretary. 
5, Hollund-grove, S.W., May 3rd. 
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‘THE INQUIRER. 


FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
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‘Crew 8vo, Ts. 6d, 


THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


By JAMES MARTINEAU, 


D.D. Edin., D.C.L. Oxon. 


“ By the same Author. 


NATIONAL 


DUTIES, 


And other Sermons and Addresses. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


S0aTD END RWesiverics. 


er 
OURNEMOUTH, — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


ibe (Unitarian) seeks post as COM- 

PANION or HOUSEKEEPER (where 
servant). First-class certificates cooking and 
millinery. Good needlewoman.—NEWTON, 6, 
Shamrock-terrace, Tywyn, Llandudno. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA.—“ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnny P. Potrer, 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwtisuH, 
DEVON.—A HOLIDAY RESORT fer 
Ladiesand Young Pecple. Sea and moorland 
air. Beautiful country. Responsible charge 
taken of younger guests if unaccompanied by 
adult.—Applv, Miss Nancy Jones; or A. E. 
J ONES, Esq., Proprietor. 
NVALID or BOARDER received in 
Doctcr's family. Facing sea,— Mrs. 


cma 11, Grand-parade, St. Leonards-on- 
ea. 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


- HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 


mwOonNWD OHA. 

This well-appointed and commodious T'em- 
perance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
Light in ali Rooms ; Bathrooms onevery Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 33. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from. 
83, 6d. to 10s. Gd. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ Bookcrart,” London. 


YHERINGHAM.—To be LET Fur- 
nished, a Semi-detached HOUSE, con- 
taining Dining, Drawing, and Morning Rooms, 
Six good Bedrooms, Bath with hot and cold 
supplies, and the usual cfiices. Special terms 
for a long period.—Mis3 Macnr, 43, Newmarket- 
road, Norwich. 


IVINGTON CHAPEL.—The SUN-| 


J DAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY 
SERMONS will be preached on SUNDAY, 
MAY 281m, 1905, at 3 o'clock and’6.30 p.m., by 
the Rev. J. CHANNING PoLLARD, of Lancaster. 
Tea, for visitors, in the schoolroom, as usual, 
between the services, 6d. each. 


fer COMMITTEE of the newly- 
. formed UNITARIAN CONGREGA- 
TION at ANSDELL will be obliged if 
Ministers and Laymen spending holidays in 
the district, dnd who are willing to undertake 
an evening service, will kindly communicate 


with B. Muitner, 16, Common Side, 
Lytham. : 
AMUEL JONES’ FUND.— The 


MANAGERS meet annually in October 


for the purpose of making GRANTS. 


APPLICATIONS must, however, be in’ 
hand not later than JUNE 17ruH, and must be 


made.on a Form to be obtained from Epwin 
W. Marsuatt, Secretary, 28, Bartcn-a:cice, 


_ Manchester. — 


} common. 


URNISHED HOUSE to LET for 
about two months, from May 15th. One 
minute from Park ; splendid view of the Bay 
and Mumbles.—Apply, Mrs. Tupor Jonss, 
21, Cwmdonkin-terrace, Swansea. 


ERBYSHIRE.— FURNISHED 
COTTAGE to LET. Cosy sitting- 
reom, large kitchen, scullery, and two bed- 
rooms. Fine bracing air.—Address, Mrs. 
Wititam PrENNACK, c/o Mrs. Jas. Furniss, 
The Farm, Great Hucklow, Buxton. 


\LD FALSE TEETH.— We give 


highest possible price for above. Offers 
made, and, if not accepted, teeth returned. 
Dealers in old gold or silver in any form. 
Banl e*’s references.-- WOOLFALL and Co., 
Birkdale, Southport. 


ATE GALLERY.—Single Lessons 

on the Watts Pictures given any Thurs- 

day or Friday morning.—Apply to Miss 
Lawrorp, 4, Wexford-road, Wandsworth- 


Iss C. JEVONS recommends 

respectable Boy, 15, as GARDEN and 

HOUSE BOY ; live in.—Apply, 19, Chester- 
ford-gardens, Hampstead, Londen. 


Ms KINDER, 20, Gayton-road, 
Hampstead, N.W., requires a COOK- 
GENERAL and HOUSE-PARLOURMAID. 
Ages about 26.—Apply by letter. 


Bre Uiee by an Elderly Lady, 
\& practically confined to one room from 
an accident, a cheerful, intelligent LADY 
COMPANION; Unitarian; abstainer ; some 
experience of nursing.—Address, stating age, 
references, and salary required, to C. E., 31, 
Addiscombe-grove, East Croydon. 


E-ENGAGEMENT—COMPANION- 
HOUSEKERPER, domesticated, good 
needlewoman, middle age; near London pre- 
ferred ; excellent references.—F., 12, Hanover- 
square, Broomhall-park, Sheffield. 


OTHER’S HELP WANTED, May 

24:h. Vhree children and baby ; £14 to 

£16. Photograph and particulars of experience 

and capabilities to Mrs. WHITEHEAD, “ Oak- 
dene,” Wallington, Surrey. : 


SEFUL MAID, some knowledge 
Dressmaking and Nursing. Light house- 
work ; not under 30. Highest references re- 
quired.—Mrs. Pryton, Westfield, Edgbaston. 


ANTED, for June Ist, NURSE for 

little girl sged 3, and to take baby from 

the month in October. Must be excellent 

needlewoman. Personal reference necessary. 

Nursery-maid will be kept.—Apply, Mrs. 
BEALE, 59, Chepstow-place, Bayswater. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


—_——--<e—--——— 


_ Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hsseu-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


5 eee peas & 
Per PAGE © :.. oe e400 
HALF-PAGE >... “ile eaten 10.2-0 
PER COLUMN ... 758 pea OoeO 
IncH IN CoLUMN ... se OOO. 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
; lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


a I EL, 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER te 
be made to B. KENNEDY, 3, E'ssex-street, Strané 
London, W.C. The entire remittance shoula 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements, 


oy eras THE INQUIRER. May 13, 1908ee 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS, 1905. 


Beseocecceoesooogseness 


Che British & Foreign Unitarian Association 


AND |THE 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


| Tuesday, June 13. 


11.30 a.m.—Meeting of Delegates of Sunday School Societies and Unions at Essex Hall. 
1.30 p.m.—LUNCHEON at the Holborn Restaurant, High Holborn, W.C. Tickets 2s. 6d. 
3.30 p.m.--ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, Sunday School Association, at Essex Hall. 
The President, Rey. W. G. TARRANT, B.A., in the Chair. 
4, 20 p-m.—-AFTERNOON THA. 
5 p.m.—PAPER, by Miss PUNNETT, on ‘‘ How to Make our Lessons Interesting,” follower 
by Discussion, 


8 p.m.—ESSEX HALL LECTURE by Prof. HENRY JONES, M.A., LL.Dw(University of 
Glasgow). ‘The Immortality of the Soul in the Peetry of Browning and Tennyson.” 
Admission by Ticket to be obtained at Essex Hall. Members of the Unitarian 
Association free ; Non-Members, 1s. 


Wednesday, June 14. 


11.30 am.—RELIGIOUS SERVICE, Little Portland Street Chapel. SHRMON by the Rey. a 
J. COLLINS ODGERS, B.A., of Ullet Road Church, Liverpool. Collection in aid 
of the Funds of the Association. 

4p.m.—ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING at Hssex Hall. The President, the Right Hon. 
WILLIAM KENRICK, in the Chair. Reports, Election of Officers, Welcome to 
Delegates, and Special Resolutions. 
6 p.m.—Tea in the Council Room. Brief Programme of Music, 7 to 7. 30. 


7.30 p.m.—PUBLIC MEETING at Essex Hall. The President in the Chair. 


SPEAKERS: 
REV. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. .. Theology and Religion in Australasia.” 
CHARLES W. JONES, ESQ. en .. Do We Make the Best Use of Sunday ?” 
REV. GEORGE CRITCHLEY, B.A. ... ‘Revivals and Revivalists.” 
REV. W. LAWRENCE SCHROEDER, M.A. ‘“ The Social Mission of the Church.” 
REV. ALEXANDER WEBSTER .. .. ‘True and False Views of Comprehension: the 


Free Church Crisis in Scotland.” 


Thursday, June I5. 


10 a.m.—DEVOTIONAL SERVICH, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand. 

10.30 a.m.—CONFERENCE at Essex Hall. The President in the Chair. PAPER by the Rev. 
SYDNEY H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc., “Two Centenaries: James Martineau 
and Francis William Newman as Religious Teachers,”” PAPER by the Rev. 
FRANK K. FREESTON, ‘The. Decline of Public Worship: Causes and 
Remedies.” ‘To be followed by Discussion. 

8 p.m.—CONVERSAZIONE at the Portman Rooms, Baker Street, W. Reception by the 
President and Mrs. Kenrick. Music by the Royal Blue Band. Glees by the London 
Unitarian Choral Society. Tea and Coffee, 8 toll p.m. ‘Ticket, 1s. (on and after 
June 14th, 2s.). 


Tickets for LUNCHEON, ESSEX HALL LECTURE, and CONVERSAZIONE should be applied for without cel 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London, May 10, 1905. 


~ Printed by. UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 21, Pilgrim-atreet, Ludgate-hbill, London, E.C., and Published for the Proprietors by E, KENNEDY at the Office 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOUN HEYWOOD, 20 & 30, Shoe-lane, E.C, Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWoOoD, Deansgate.—Saturday, May 13, atin — 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
en ame 

Tue first two numbers of a new series 
of Sermons by Unitarian Ministers” are 
issued this week by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. The first 
sermon is by the late Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong on “ The Unseen Things of Life” 
the second, by the Rev. C. J. Street, on 
* The Besetting God.” There are twelve 
rermons already announced in this series, 
sold at a penny each. Among them we 
note one by the Rev. Dr. Warschauer on 
ss Christ in Hades.’ 


Tue publication of Dr. Warschauer’s 

_ sermon in this series ‘‘ by Unitarian 
3 ‘ministers,’ with his unqualified consent, 
_ after he has accepted a call to the minis- 
try of the Anerley Congregational Church, 

in conjunction with his friend, who has 
been from the first in the Congregational 
Ministry,?may be commended to the consi- 
deration of sectarian critics: Dr. Warschauer 

is as muoh a Unitarian now as he has 
ever been, and he has publicly stated that 

the transfer of his services from one com- 
munion to another signifies no theologi- 

cal change whatever. He has been a 
minister in one truly Free Church. He 
now goes to another. The members of 
the Anerley Congregational Caurch are no 
doubt perfectly aware of what they have 
done: Asa matter of business, we sup- 
pose, Dr. Warschauer’s name will be 


transferred from the roll of ministers in 
the Esséx Hall Year Book to that of 
the Congregational Year Book, and the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
" will perhaps lose a modest subseriber to 


_its funds. 


“A Hoty Church the Moral Guide of 
Society ’’ was the title, as we noted last 


week, of the address given by Dr. P. T. 
Forsyth as chairman of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. The address 
was divided into two parts, the first deal- 
ing with the inward side of religion, the 


central power of inspiration, which there 
the second 


must be in a living church; 
part with practical questions of present- 


day moral and social problems, and what 
the church ought to be doing in those 


matters, 


Te power of the Cross, at the heart 


of the moral principle of holiness in the 


Church, in conflict with the egotism of the 
‘world, was the central thought of the first 
searching 
Dr. Forsyth spoke to his brethren 


part of this eloquent and 
address. 
with the utmost fearlessness. 
a great body cf Free Churchmen,”’ 


sald, ‘“‘and I have long beenimpressed with 


“We are 


the fact that the Free Churches have 
been gaining more in public attention 


than in public weight. They are forces 
more than guides. 
outgrow their influence. 


they relax their gospel, if they feminise 


it, or if they apply it but to the cry of 


the hour, and become a branch of 
;|journalism, or the prey of the press. I 
cannot avoid certain misgivings. Do they 
realise the moral situation on a large 
scale?’ And then he went on to de- 
velop his thought of that consecration 
which must be in the inward life of the 
church, and the power of holiness by 
which alone they could conquer and do 
their true work in the world. For the 
Institutional Church he had this word of 
warning: ‘To say that the Church, as 
distinct from its missions, is primarily a 
working society is to secularise it: In 
some, in many, cases the agencies have 
become of more interest than the Com- 
munion. The work may represent an 
itch of activity rather than an inspiration 
of service. It is English restlessness 
rather than Christian energy, and it 
burns itself out.” Of the doctrine of the 
address there is more to be said. Here 
we simply commend it to the attention of 
religious thinkers. 


Tar second part of Dr. Forsyth’s 
address is to be specially commended to 
Liberal politicians. ‘It is the leaders of 
finance,’ he said, ‘‘ that-have the decisive 
influence in theactual politics of the West. 
Capital is the true International, and gold 
the true Yellow Peril. What is the 
relation between this world-power of capi- 
tal and the holy ethic of a world-gospel 
like Christianity?” Let es Forsyth’s 


he 


Their bulk tends to 
That is easy if 


[ONE PENNY. 


answer be considered (the Address may 
be had for 3d: from the Congregational 
Union, Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, 
E.C.), and with it the speech made by 
Mr. F; W. Pethick Lawrence at the 
annual meeting of the London Domestic 
Mission, reported in our present issue: 


As a hint of what Dr. Forsyth’s answer 
is, we give the following passage :—‘ The 
“Jand question. is only slumbering and 
“ gaining strength: And mindless wealth 
“js producing Socialist sympathies where 
“there is no belief in Socialist schemes. 
** But these are only harbingers of some- 
“thing much more searching and radical, 
“to which the ethic cf a Christian brother- 
“hood moves, There is no need for alarm: 
“The change must come by the ethical 


“conversion of Society, and iby no 
“catastrophe: We must move by 
“economic methods and on constitu- 


“ticnal lines, with a moral base: And 
“the Church must do more to inspire 
“and guide that movement than she has 
* done.”” 

Taz Assembly passed from the address 
of its Chairman to the consideration of 
a number of public questions of the 
firstimportance. The education difficulty, 
of course; the matter of licensing, 
too, arouses no surprise; and the ethics 
of journalism is no departure from what 
may be expected of a meeting of 
members of a religious body. But the 
first of the resolutions, which was 
moved by Mr: Percy Alden, does strike 
us as significant. The resolution dealt 
with unemployment, and ranas follows :— 

‘*The Assembly hereby expresses its 
‘*profound sympathy with the large 
**number of persons who have recently 
*“ suffered severe distress and hardship 
‘‘through unemployment. It believes 
‘‘that there exists a large number of 
‘*men and women who, even in times 
‘‘of normal prosperity, are, through 
“no fault of their own, unable to obtain 
‘*remunerative labour, and that the 
‘* problem is grave and urgent. The 
‘* Assembly expresses its satisfaction 
‘‘that the present distress has so 
‘* powerfully stimulated sympathetic 
‘* action in many quarters, official and 
‘* otherwise, and believes that the time 
‘* has arrived when labour should be 
‘made a department of State in the 
‘* hands of a responsible Minister.” 


Tis resolution was passed unanimously, 
The meeting was not deterred by the 
explanation given by the seconder that it 
ise Collectivist i in toneand means Collec- 
tivism.’® Mr Alden, too, treated the 
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resolution as one illustration of the 
principle laid down by the Chairman, and 
pressed home the argument that labour 
problems were insoluble under the pre- 
sent system of competition: Thespeeches 
perhaps go beyond the strict terms of the 
resolution, but it is interesting to find 
that the speakers were able to carry the 
meeting with them: The Assembly is in 
sympathy with a Collectivist programme. 
It is not possible to say more than that, 
and theproblem is not solved by sympa- 
thy, but only by action. Yet we have 
to recognise here a temper far removed 
from that day some years ago when a 
meeting of Congregationalist, ministers and 
laymen, after inviting Mr. Keir Hardie to 
address them refused him a hearing: The 
country is beginning to realise at least a 
national responsibility for unemployment, 
and the Union resolution reflects this 
consciousness. 


A RESOLUTION on education was moved 
by that veteran of Liberationists Mr. 
Carvell Williams and supported by Dr. 
Guiness Rogers. The resolution is far too 
long to quote in full, and it is unnecessary 
to say that it condemns the recent educa- 
tion Acts: At thesametime the definition 
of the end of education as preparation 
for the “duties of British citizens’’ is 
worthy of note: Would that thi- supreme 
need had been kept more cl-ar by the 
conflicting parties. ~The resolution was 
not adopted until after an amendment 
had been accepted. This seems to mark 
an important advance in thought: The 
deleted clause runs: ‘‘The school curri- 
culum should be so framed as not to 
permit of sectarian instruction or in any 
way violate religious equality.”? The 
words substituted are: ‘No teaching in 
religion should be given at the expense 
of the education authority, and the school 
curriculum should be so framed as not in 
any way to violate religious equality.’* 


We do not venture to interpret this 
alteration, since the apparently still more 
explicit language of Dr. Horton, which 
was given in our notes last week, has 
since been explained by its author not to 
mean what it seemed to most people 
to convey. Dr. Horton’s explanation 
amounts to this (if we understand it), that 
his utterance is to be read in connection 
with a clause of some resolution passed 
some time or other at Newcastle; and, 
that being so, we are only to take Dr. 
Horton as approving the “simple Bible 
teaching,” which Churchmen and Secu- 
larists hate: We venture to think this is 
not a “clear logical issue.’* 


Tue third resolution, on licensing, which 
protests against the endowment of the 
brewing interests was carried; but already 
the time was far spent, and no speech 
was made in its favour, certainly none 
was needed. And so the Assembly 
separated; It had spent several hours in 
the treatment of some of the most serious 
matters which can affect our national 
life. The gathering is a large one. Its 
enthusiasm is great. Whether it grasped 
all the political and ethical principles 
involved may be doubtful. Yet there is 
something stimulating in the spectacle of 


a great religious assembly thus recognis- 
ing a public duty. In essence the under- 
lying meaning of these meetings is to be 
found in the conviction: We ought, as 
an integral part of our mission, to be in 
a position-to afford guidance to the nation 
in the task of organising the whole 
national life. 


Writing on the Schiller Centenary in 
the Manchester Guardian of May 9, Pro- 
fessor C. H. Herford said that in his 
judgment Schiller’s creative power was 


not of the highest, and that his ideality 


often beguiled him into the abstract and 
the vague. Wordsworth’s complaint that 
Goethe was not ‘‘inevitable enough” 
might with even greater truth be made of 
Schiller :— 

“His poetry is poor in the elemental 
‘directness and simplicity, in the ‘bare, 
“sheer penetrating power’ in which our 
“finest Nature poetry is so great. But, 
“on the other hand, it renders with 
“unsurpassed brilliance and intensity the 
“ideals of culture—the ideals not of 
“cultured men merely, but of men for 
‘‘whom culture is life. It is a poetry of 
ideas, but of ideas vitally in touch with 
“conduct and character, with passion 
“and joy and will. Tf beauty is the last 
‘word of Schiller’s poetry, it is beauty 
‘“‘as apprehended neither by the epicurean 
“nor by the puritan, but by the strenuous 
“ artist whose chisel extracts it from the 
“marble block. He taught a world 
“inclined to be either ascetic or effeminate 
“to feel at once and to feel equally the 
“moral grandeur of heroism and the deep 
“power of joy; and beside him in the 
“German pantheon stand not only his 
“master, Kant, and his comrade, Gcethe, 
‘‘but the yet mightier genius who created 
“the ‘ Eroica” and built upon Schiller’s 
«Hymn of Joy’ the climax of the Ninth 
« Symphony.” 


MarTINEAU CENTENARY AT BUDAPEST. 
—The Francis David Society is a branch 
of the social work of the Unitarian con- 
gregation in Budapest. The last con- 
ference in this season of the Society, on 
May 6, was dedicated to the memory of 
Dr. Martineau, whose service to the 
Christian Church at large had been appre- 
ciated by a number of Hungarian students. 
Mr. Jozan, of Budapest, read an essay on 
the life and letters of the great Unitarian 
divine, giving in conclusion a clear state- 
ment of his theological and ethical system. 
A.crowded and select audience listened 
with rapt attention to Bishop Ferencz’s 
allocution, who admired in Dr: Martineau 
boththe enthusiastic teacher and the sound 
philosopher. Personal recollections of his 
visit to Manchester College in the fifties 
gave a peculiar charm to his touching 
address. Bishop Ferencz, in turn, was 
also loyally congratulated, on behalf of 
church and society, on his fifty years 
spent in the active service of the College 
and the Unitarian ministry: Several 
musical items, the English and Hungarian 
national hymns, and a Bach air on cello by 
Mr, C. D. Jones, of England, among the 
rest, made this farewell meeting a source 
of inspiration and a beacon-light of 
Christian brotherhood for the future; 


PRESENT-DAY CONFESSIONS OF 
FAITH: duties 

Two statements by English Unitarian 
ministers, and one by a minister of the 
Remonstrant Church in Holland, are here 
printed. The first was, we understand, 
originally drawn up by the Rev. Andrew 
Chalmers, and hasrecently been printed by 
the Rev. J. Collins Odgers, in the Calendar 
of the Ullet-road Church, Liverpool :— 

We are often asked to give a short 
summary of our free faith, that those 
who attend our services may know where 
we stand in the wide field of Christen- 
dom. We have no authorised creed in 
the sense of a formula which all are re- 
quired to~ accept: We exact no con- 
fession of faith from any of our members, 
Nevertheless the following is a brief 
statement of Religious Principles as 
generally held by Unitarian Christians :— 

“ We believe in One Supreme God, the 
Father, whose nature is love; and in 
His Holy Spirit or Divine influence which 
He bestows on His children. i 

We mainta’n that God is infinitely 
wise and good—that true happiness re- 
sults from obedience to His laws; and 
that, while virtue brings its due reward 
and sin its proper punishment, in this 
life or inthe life to come, God will finally 
bring every soul into a state of koliness 
and bliss. ° : 

‘* We accept Jesus Christ as the highest 
example and the greatest religious teacher 
of men; and are guided by his precepts; 
and seek to bring our thoughts and 
actions into harmony with his mind and 
life. atic i 

‘“We hold that true religion consists 
(as Jesus taught) in the love of God 
aud man, and in keeping God’s com- 
mandments, and that obedience should 
be cheerfully rendered, and worship freely 
offered to God from love and not from 
fear. 

“We use the Bible as the chief source 
of religious knowledge and truth, but 
maintain the right and duty of free 
inquiry, and that every man is responsible 
for his faith to God alone. 

“We therefore neither require nor 
expect entire uniformity of belief in our 
fellow-worshippers, but only the unity 
which comes from a kndred spirit and 
purpose, and from a common desire for 
advancement in the Christian course: 

* And we accordingly invite to social 
worship and intercourse al! who-are true 
to their reason and conscience, and who 
regard the attendance on _ religious 
observances .as a reasonable service to 
God, and as tending to elevate the life and 
character of man.” 


The Rey. Wilfred Harris, M.A., of 
Unity Church, Bolton, recently printed 


-the following confession in his Church 


Calendar :— 
*T believe in God and in God’s universe, 
and in God’s method of governing it. I~ 
believe that God is so human as to love 
the companionship of men, and that men 
are so divine as to learn their noblest 
lessons from Him. I believe that God go 

desired men that He created them, so loves 
them as to sustain them in His presence, 
and will always hereafter so love w 
as in the course of eternity to co 
that education, salvation, and per 
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of humanity which He undertook in the 
creation of man. I have faith in G@od,and 
in His power to do this, With God all 
things are possible, even the forgiveness 
of sins. I have faith in the infinite forces 
at His disposal, in His resources as a 
Teacher, in His powers as a Disciplinarian, 
and in His love as a Father, and I do not 
wish to be saved from Him, to escape His 
salutary discipline, to be blind to His 
judgments, to shun His mercies, or to 
doubt His love.’* 


This third personal confession formed 
the conclusion of a sermon preached last 
year by Dr. H. L. Oort, Remonstrant 
minister at Utrecht, and a son of Professor 
Oort, of Leiden, in which he had strongly 
maintained the open principle for religious 
fellowship, and pointed out the mischief 
wrought by insistance on a dogmatic 
standard inthe Church. Yet each one, he 
concluded, must have a living faith, and 
so in the following terms he declares his 
own :— % 

“‘T believe in the eternal and holy 
Source of all things. As the self-conscious 
spiritual life of man is the highest form of 
life of which we here have knowledge, so 
is this eternal Source of all self-conscious, 
spirit, superhuman. He is my God and 
Father, to whom I stand in personal 
relations. 

** J believe in the immortal significance 
of every human soul. It has part in the 
Divine life, and of this, after earthly 
death, it shall become more completely 

conscious. Love and trust and feeling for 
- truth shall grow ever clearer and stronger 
until they are perfected. I hope that 
there will be remembrance and re-union ; 
where and how that shall be I do not 
know. 

**T acknowledge moral evil in man as 
guilt, and believe that every sin meets 
with retribution, even on earth; but I 
believe also that by virtue of His own 
nature God will in time right all wrong, 
even as it is pictured in ‘the Prodigal 

Son’: the love of the Father, which lived 
in the son, who went away and sinned, 
draws him back to his Father’s house and 
reconciles him with his Father. 

“T am confident that all honesty and 
love work together for good, both for 
myself, and for the community, secretly 
but surely, by hidden, eternal laws, which 
constitute the moral order. -I see this in 
the progress of mankind, in spite of all 
the sorrow and sin of our most imperfect 
society. 

*“‘T have found that pain and adversity 
bring people to a sincere disinterested love 
‘of God and man, a love which, taking the 
place of lost happiness and possessions, 
brings them comfort that truly satisfies. 
_ “J think that these truths may be truly 

ealled glad tidings; and I honour Jesus 

Christ as the man in whom the strength 
of such faith and life was realised as purely 
as it is possible for us to conceive. What 
he sowed, comes up in the world, in ways 
we do not understand. 

_ «The Kingdom of God comes in its own 


time, but surely it comes !’* 


_ TuE stricter the obedience of the disci- 
plined will, the more eagerly do we press 
_ forward to the mark of a higher calling.— 
H.W. Crosskey: _ 


LITERATURE. 


A STUDY OF ROMAN SOCIETY 
UNDER THE EMPIRE.* 


- Seconp Noricr, 


We have spoken already in a previous 
article of the literary charm and _ the 
manifold interest of Professor Dill’s study 
of Roman Society ; but this interest cul- 
minates in his description of its moral and 
spiritual life, its forms of worship, and its 
dim gropings amid the mysteries of the 
Unseen. It is to this topic that we must 
now turn our attention: _ The period under 
review was not marked by philosophical 
breadth of view or speculative insight. 
Philosophy had become severely practical 
in its aim. Virtue was its end; and the 
philosopher had abdicated for the most 
part his functions as a thinker for the more 
popular réle of a physician of souls. The 
wandering missionary plied his trade every- 
where, sometimes with genuine zeal for 
his message, often lost in the mazes of 
empty rhetoric and self-adulation. The 
cold rationalism of a former generation 
had produced its inevitable reaction in a 
fresh appetite for marvel and a revival of 
the mystical side of religion. Everywhere 
there were signs of an awakening sense of 
personal religious need, a desire for peace 
of heart, for moral cleansing, for a sure 
and certain hope of immortality. ‘‘ Men 
craved,’ says Professor Dill, ‘‘ no longer 
for a God to explain the universe, but to 
resolve the enigma of their own lives ; 
not a blind force, moving on majestically 
and mercilessly to ‘some far-off divine 
event,’ but an Infinite Father guiding in 
wisdom, cherishing in mercy, and finally 
receiving his children to Himself.’ 

This religious revival i3 the most striking 
feature of the age of the Antonines, and of 
the generation that preceded it. It took 
a twofold shape. There was first of all an 
amazing growth of superstition of the most 
fantastic kind. There was in the second 
place the eager welcome given to Oriental 
forms of religion with their mystical rites, 
to Cybele, to Isis, and above all to Mithra. 
The long chapter on Superstition is an 
interesting study in human credulity, and 
it is also a pathetic illustration of the way 
in which the religious instinct avenges 
itself when it has been neglected or sup- 
pressed. There was a genuine return to 
belief in omens. Decayed shrines were 
restored, and were visited by crowds of 
pilgrims: Half-forgotten oracles sprang 
into sudden popularity. The belief in 
miracle became almost universal, and only 
a few cynical writers were left to mock at 
the popular credulity. Faith-healing was 
practised with all the resources of art and 
ingenuity, and the rich invalid, the victim 
of nerves and luxurious city life, wandered 
from one fashionable health-resort to 
another in the search for a cure, eager to be 
gulled by every new form of quackery. 
The following passage, an admirable piece 
of descriptive writing, illustrates the strange 
mingling of rational method and artful 
imposture :— 

‘¢ From whatever cause, the worship of 
Asclepius had attained an extraordinary 
popularity in the age of the Antonines. 


* “Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius.” By Samuel Dill, M.A., Litt.D. 


4 London ; Macmillan & Co, 15s. net. 


The conditions of health and disease are 
so obscure, the influences of will and imagin- 
ation on our bodily states are so marked, 
that, in all ages, the boundaries between the 
natural and the unknowable are blurred 
and may be easily crossed. The science of 
medicine, even down to the age of Hippo- 
erates, or the age of Galen, had not aban- 
doned all faith in the magical and myste- 
rious. Incantations long held their ground 
beside more scientific remedies: Health 
being the most precious and the most 
precarious of earthly blessings, it is 
not strange that, in an age of revived 
belief in the suvernatural, the god of health 
should attain a rank even on a level with 
the great Olympian gods. His temples rose 
in every land where Greek or Roman 
culture prevailed. They were generally 
built with an eye to beauty of scenery, 
or the virtues of some clear, cold, ancient 
spring, or other health-giving powers in 
the site, which might re-inforce the more 
mysterious influences of religion: And in 
every temple there was a hierarchy of sacred 
servants, who guarded a tradition of 
hieratic ceremonial and of medical science: 
There was the chief priest, who may 
or may not have been a trained physician: 
There were the daduchi and pyrophori; 
who attended to the punctual service of 
the altars. There were the neocort, who 
were probably physicians, and who waited 
on the patients, interpreting their visions, 
and often supplementing them by other 
visions of their own. ‘here were also; 
in a lower rank, nurses, male and female, 
who, if we may judge from Aristides; 
performed the sympathetic part of our 
own hospital nurses. The patients came 
from all parts of the Greco-Roman world: 
After certain offerings and rites, the sufferer 
took his place in the long dormitory, which 
often contained beds for 200 or 300, with 
windows open all night long to the winds of 
the south: The sick man brought his 
bed-coverings, and made his gift to the 
altar. The lamps were lighted in the long 
gallery, a priest recited the vesper prayers’ 
Ata later hour, the lights were extinguished, 
strict silence was enjoined, and a hope for 
some soothing vision from above was left 
as a parting gift or salutation by the 
minister as he retired.’’ 

But there was another craving, as in- 
sistent as the desire for supernatural aid 
in weakness or the appetite for marvel: 
It is expressed in the lines, which always 
strike us as among the most poignant in 
the whole range of Latin poetry :— 

Stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum, 

Tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore. 
The old Roman religion, with its ritual of 
the dead, was quite insufficient to meet and 
satisfy this longing for immortality; The 
calm arguments of philosophy, which spoke 
of the human soul as a divine spark, or as 
sharing in the nature of the Deity, had no 
meaning for the unreflective crowd. The 
truth must be embodied in symbols, it 
must touch the soul through the emotional 
power of mystical rites, and this was pre- 
cisely the service which Oriental religion 
rendered to the ordinary citizen of the 
Empire. Our knowledge of the cult of 
Mithra is, as Professor Dill points out, one 
of the triumphs of modern archeology. We 
have been familiar for a long time with the 
influence of the worship of the Magna 
Mater and of Isis; but now Mithraism in 
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its popular appeal, the extent of its .in- 
fluence and the startling rapidity of its 
growth seem to leave them quite in the 
shade: For a long period it was the most 
formidable rival of Christianity. It was 
apparently in the first century of our era 
that it left the bleak uplands of Asia Minor, 
where it had long been naturalised, and 
became a missionary religion in the Em- 
pire. It made its way to the sea-port 
towns and along the great rivers, the 
Danube, the Rhone, the Rhine. It found 
a home in Pannonia and Dacia, and the 
passes of the Alps, and remains of its rude 
popular art have been found even close 
to the Scottish border, in the neighbour- 
hood of Hadrian’s Wall: It was spread, in 
all probability, by the army. Soldiers 
were its missionaries, and the common 
people its chief votaries. The Mith- 
reum was usually a small building, 
half underground, in order to main- 
tain the primitive symbolism of a cave, 
and it is not. unlikely that in the meet- 
ings for worship there wasa social feeling, 
similar to that which exists at the present 
time in many small dissenting places of 
worship, which supplied elements of colour 
and warmth absent from the more stately 
temple: Of the worship itself it is more 
difficult to speak. We have to rely largely, 
upon inference and conjecture even for its 
most characteristic ideas. Persian in 
origin, it was connected with Iranian sun- 
worship, but its most popular symbol, that 
of the young Mithra slaying the bull, was 
derived probably from the rites of Cybele, 
and shows the influence of the prevailing 
religious syncretism. It is difficult for us, 
as we look at the representations of the 
taurobolium which have come down to us, 
many of them quite revolting in their crude 
realism, even to imagine the feeling which 
they aroused in the devout worshipper. 
But they must have shadowed forth, ina 
way which words alone could never convey, 
the secret of the constant renewal of life 
and the power of sacrifice. It was, in any 
¢ase,this strange emotional appeal presented 
through the symbol of an acted cosmic 
myth, its mystic rites and organised priest- 
hood, its clear belief in immortality, and 
its severe and exacting moral code, which 
won for the religion of Mithra its rapid and 
wide-spread popularity. But in saying 
this we have hinted already at some of the 
sources of its decay. Like the other reli- 
gions of the Empire, with the exception of 
Judaism and Christianity, it practised 
toleration and made compromises with 
other and more debasing forms of paganism. 
Its own teaching could appeal for its sanc- 
tion, not to a real life, but only to a cosmic 
legend, which entered into easy alliance 
with the dark arts of magic and astrology. 
Finally it was a religion for strong men, for 
soldiers living under discipline, but it had 
no word of saving hope for the woman and 
the child. So far as it has been possible 
to decipher its fragmentary records and 
interpret its pictorial symbols, they show 
no trace of tenderness, of pity, or of the 
deep lessons of sorrow and suffering borne 
for the good of others ; and for this reason 
it could never become a universal human 
religion. 

It is no part of Professor Dill’s scheme 
to bring Christianity upon the stage, to 
exhibit it in the stern conflict of ideals, 
or to explain the reasons of its victory, 


His pages are all the more impressive 
because Christianity is the one subject 
which is ignored. The picture, which he 
gives us, is one of the world asit must have 
appeared to an intelligent observer, when 
the religion of the Cross was still too 
obscure to be noticed. It is not the 
traditional picture of Christian apology. 
The familiar contrast between darkness 
and light, where the darkness rests in 
unrelieved gloom upon the pagan world 
and the light shines only in the Gospel, 
has disappeared. But it is only for a 
moment that this disappearance seems 
to lessen the divine claims of Christianity. 
To realise the deeper and more serious 
side of the civilisation of the Empire, to 
admire its civic virtue, to reverence the 
memory of its great teachers, to sympathise 
with the growth and ripening of its religious 
instincts, to feel the passionate longing 
not merely of its best minds, but also of 
the dim undistinguished crowd for spiritual 
satisfaction—all this is to gain, at the same 
time, new insight into the grace and truth 
of the religion which led it captive. It 
meant something far more than the sub- 
jugation of lust by love, when at last the 
symbolism of Mithra yielded to the symbol 
of the Crucified. 

There is one other reflection, which has 
been borne in upon us again and again 
as we have read these pages, though pro- 
bably without any intention on the part 
of the author. Rationalism may satisfy 
a coterie of philosophers, but it can never 
be a religion for the mass of mankind, 
and the moment of its apparent victory 
is also the moment of a strong recoil 
towards the symbols and the sacred rites, 
through which the pent-up life of the soul 
projects itself again into the mystery, of 
the Unseen: Professor Dill himself 
reminds us that ‘‘ the member of a com- 
paratively small literary and thoughtful 
circle is apt to imagine that its ideas are 
more widely diffused than they really are.”’ 
Religion will be judged in the future, as 
it has been judged always in the past, 
not by the clear rationality of its creed, 
but by its power of satisfying the unreason- 
ing spiritual instincts of ordinary men, who 
are face to face with sorrow and sin, with 
life and death. Christianity won in the 
long conflict, not because there was nothing 
serious or reasonable in the other forms 
of worship through which men were feeling 
after God; but because it alone had the 
power to give peace of heart in the company 
of the redeemed, and to confer upon 
obscure and struggling lives a sense of 
supernatural privilege as fellow-citizens 
with the saints. 

WeHssD: 


Good Words this month has an illus- 
trated article on the British Museum 
Library, ‘“‘The Greatest Library in the 
World.” In the Sunday Magazine is an 
article, also illustrated, on the Working 
Men’s College, which is about to be 
removed from Great Ormond-street to 
new premises in Crowndale-road, St. 
Pancras, The old house, where Maurice, 
the founder, worked, and Kingsley and 
Hughes, and, on the art side, Ruskin and 
Rossetti and Madox Brown were among 


the helpers, is to be absorbed in the}. 


adjoining Children’s Hospital: 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL.* 


Tue Hibbert Journal for April is one of 
the most interesting numbers which has 
yet appeared. The interest depends 
partly on the great variety of theological 
views expressed in the different articles, 
partly on the importance of the sub- 
jects dealt with, and partly on the ability 
and even brilliance of many of the writers. 
The noble ideal expressed by Mr. Jacks 
in the editorial preface to the first number 
has never been more fully realised. ‘*We 
shall judge of opinions by the seriousness 
with which they are held, and the fair- 


‘ness and ability with which they are 


maintained. Among extant varieties of 
religious thought none is selected by us 
as the type to which the rest should con- 
form.’’ We aim at ‘‘ providing a 
common ground for the literary expres- 
sion of opinion.’’ 

The Broad Church is represented by 
the Bishop of Ripon in his cloquent plea 
for a more human and liberal education 
for ministers of religion. Strict orthodoxy 
is represented by Rev. C. F. Nolloth in 
his article on the ‘‘ Resurrection of our 
Lord,’’ in which he defends a belief in 
the bodily resurrection. ‘‘ To die re- 
quires a body. To rise again, to live 
after death, requires a body. A spiritual 
‘* disembodied life isnot human life in the 
‘* full true sense of the word. : s ; To deny 
‘the Resurrection of Christ is to destroy 
‘“the nature of the sacraments, and to 
‘‘make of the Incarnation a temporary 
‘“ phenomenon, not, as Scripture repre- 
‘* sents it, an eternal fact.’’ These and 
other statements in Mr. Nolloth’s article 
will sound amazing to many readers of the 
InquiRER, but there is no one who will 
not welcome a treatment of the sub- 
ject from this point of view. Differing 
as we do profoundly from Mr. Nolloth’s 
conclusions we will not venture to appraise 
his ability. This only we will say. The 
man who really believes that the dead 
body laid in the grave returned to life 
and ate and drank with the disciples, 
and that belief in this stupendous miracle 
is one of the corner stones of Christianity, 
needs to be an exceptionally spiritual man 
to save his faith from appearing grossly 
materialistic. This spirituality we feel 
in such men as Canon Liddon or Cardinal 
Newman so that, however much we may 
differ from them, any materialistic basis 
of their faith seems swallowed up in a 
deep religious life. But, on the other 
hand, in a recent ridiculous but sadly 
popular story ‘‘ When it was dark ’” 
approved by the Bishop of London, the 
stress laid on the physical resurrection, 
unredeemed by any spiritual faith in 
God or any real reverence for Christ, 
presents the Christian religion in a form 
hardly differing—except in its conclusions 
—from the position of Haeckel. Mr. 
Nolloth’s article certainly does not belong 
to this type. Nevertheless the impres- 
sion left upon us by him, and even more 
by the curious little pseudo-physiological 
speculation of Rev. E. Allen at the end 
of the Journa] is one rather of fear for 
a religion that depends upon such argu- 
ments than of sympathetic interest for 
views which, however diferent from ours, 
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may yet be considered as resulting from 
historical knowledge and religious insight. 
Probably the two ablest articles in the 
Journal are those by the two philoso- 
‘phers, Professor Henry Jones and Mr. 
Sorley. That by Professor Jones on 
““Mr. Balfour as Sophist’’ might be 
taken as a model of the way in which 
one gentleman ought to treat another 
‘gentleman when the first thinks 
the second, on the particular point in 
question, little better than a fool. Pro- 
* fessor Jones of course recognises Mr. 
Balfour’s brilliant literary gifts and his 
-personal charm and sincerity, but he 
evidently regards his attempts at philo- 
sophising as hopelessly confusing and 
irrational: While he makes his meaning 
clear, he does so with a delightfully: deli- 
cate effectiveness quite free from that bitter 
spirit of contempt which is the bane of 
the philosophic critic. Mr. Balfour in his 

' fight for religion ‘‘ creates a solitude and 
calls it peace.’’ He teaches that every- 
thing is uncertain, ‘‘ reason, whatever 
- her pretensions, is for the most part the 
mere editor and interpreter of the utter- 
“ances of unreason,’” and then it seems 


after this universal scepticism the only | 


comfort lies in the fact that at any rate 
religion is not more uncertain than every- 
thing else. In dealing with one of our 
leading modern sophists Professor Jones’ 

- article has something of the irony and 
all the unfailing courtesy of the great 
Socratic dialogues. 

The two articles which will arouse the 
most strenuous opposition are those 
by Mr. Mallock and Mr, Garrod. The 
first is an attack on theism,‘ the second 
an attack on Christian ethics. Mr. Mal- 

_lock would probably say himself that 
his essay is an attack on certain theistic 
arguments not on theism. After a slash- 

‘ing assault on various arguments for 

’ believing in the goodness of God he closes 
by saying, ‘‘ That the theistic position 
is capable of rational defence, I for one 
believe.”” We have read similar state- 

~ ments at the close of longer works of his. 

- What Mr. Mallock appears to love is to ren- 
der other people’s convictions ridiculous and 
self-contradictory, and then to conclude 
with the suggestion that he could if he 
liked give them reasons for believing 
which even his brilliant dialectic could 
not overthrow. We wish he would do 

- it or even show some signs of trying to 

do it. The present article is of course 
superior in character and tone to many 
of his books, but it does not seem to us 
to show much seriousness of conviction 
or any very genuine desire for truth. 

‘The main point seems to be, let the 
opponents of theism allow to theists all the 
pre-suppositions they demand, and the 

theists will then be left face to face with 
difficulties which Mr. Mallock appears to 
think are insuperable except by himself. 
‘* What the theist is bound to prove,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ or his theism falls altogether 
to the ground— is that the human beings ”’ 
produced by evolution ‘‘ exhibit in their 
constitutions and their circumstances, if 
we treat the evidence fairly, an infinite 
-and loving care concentrated on every 

one of them, by a God who purposed their 
existence with a view of their individual 

_ beatitude, the most precious element of 

_ this being an’intimate union with Him- 
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|poverty was borne. 


bours until seventy times seven. 


self.” No theist can possibly do this. 
He cannot give a full and satisfactory 
explanation of the dealings of God with 
every human being. He can say out of 
bis own experience that he knows trouble 
and pain have had for him something of 
good in them, and that even when they 
did not bring help, he can feel it was 
want of will and courage and trust in 
God which made them harmful. He can 
say that he finds in all the great inspirers 
of men, character purified by conflict 
and by pain. He can say he knows 
many humble lives which have been made 
more beautiful and sacred- through. the 
way in which a cross of sickness or of 
But the demand to 
explain every event and to find God’s 
goodness, and nothing but God’s good- 
ness everywhere, is an impossible demand. 
We do not and we cannot know cnough. 
This is not the question of a universal law, 
like that of gravity, it is a question of the 
personal relationship of God with each 
of a billion different individual souls. All 
we can say is that in our own case we 
recognise God’s goodness, or at the very 
least, even when we fail to find it we 
believe it is due to our own want of life 
and love, and further that in the few 
whom we reverence most deeply, whose 
will is strongest, and whose spirit most 
alive, we find the clearest witness of the 
blessings which may come through sorrow 
or through pain. 

Mr. Garrod’s article on Christian, Greck, 
or Goth is a most suggestive and stimu- 
lating one, but it is eminently unsatis- 
factory to anyone who believes that 
Christian ethics at their best are the 
highest type of ethics yet attained. It 
is one of the most serious and brilliant 
challenges we have read to ‘‘ all who 
profess and call themselves Christians ”’ 
to defend not the outworks of their creed, 
but the inmost spirit of their moral ideal. 
There are three types of morality, he 
maintains ; the Christian whose ideal is 
that of holiness ; the Greek whose ideal 
is that of wisdom, and the Goth whose 
ideal is that of being a gentleman. ‘‘I 
do not believe,’” he says, ‘‘ that the best 
men of to-day, the men who make pro- 
gress, who carry the race forward, are 
really and truly much influenced by the 
ideal of either the saint or the wise man. 
They were born Christians, and therefore 
they honestly believe that they desire 
to be saints. They were taught Greek, 
and therefore they honestly believe 
that they bear an affection towards 
‘* sweetness and light.’’ Nevertheless 
we only believe, as Emerson says, ‘‘ as 
deep as we live. s : But even out of Church 
they do recognise one deadly sin. All 
sins save one they will forgive their neigh- 
But 
one sin hath no forgiveness ’’—the sin 
of not being a gentleman. ‘‘ By not 
being a gentleman I understand failure 
in two ideals—the ideal of chivalry and 
the ideal of honour. I believe that any- 
one who seriously interrogates his con- 
science will, if he continues the process 
for a sufficient time, come to admit that 
these two ideals are more really than any 
others the regulating principles of what 
he calls his moral life. These two ideals, 
chivalry and honour, are neither Greek 
nor Christian: They are the peculiar 


property and creation of the northern 


races. J may call them the cardinal 
virtues of Gothic morality.’ 

The conclusion of the whole matter is 
‘* Let us cease to call ourselves Christians 
when we do not follow Christ.’? He 
shows a ‘‘ widespread dissatisfaction with 
the ideals of Christianity,’’ and he will 
not take refuge in Hellenism, although 
he likes. Hellenism much better than 
Christianity. ‘‘ Let us remember that we 
ourselves are of the north,’ and let 
us therefore neither be Christian or Greek 
in our ideals, but Goths and gentlemen: 

We have heard much of the Gothic 
revival in architecture, but no one,’ so far 
as we are aware, claims that Gothic archi- 
tecture was not largely the creation of the 
Christian religion. Here we have a very 
interesting and serious attempt to produce 
a Gothic revival in morality coupled with 
the amazing assertion that Gothic morality 
is only so far influenced by Christianity 
as to be ‘*an undefined and instinctive 
protest against it.’” 

We have no space for many remarks: 
We would only say, first, that it is dan- 
gerously superficial to divide up. morality 
into racial compartments as though none 
but Christians had desired holiness, none 
but Grecks wisdom, and none but Goths 
honour. Mr. Garrod cites the popularity 
of Odysseus as a proof that ‘‘ there were 
no Greek gentlemen.’’? Surely this is 
a little sweeping if applied to the age of 
Pericles or Plato. We have no more 
right to read the character of Plato in the 
light of Odysseus than we have to read 
that of Isaiah in the light of Jacob: 

Secondly, It is not in the ‘least self- 
evident, and is most unlikely that the 
modern ideal of chivalry and honour is 
pure Gothic, and quite unaffected by 
Christianity. Much that is best. in the 
ideal of a true gentleman we believe to be 
largely tho result of Christianity. 

Thirdly, What Mr. Garrod calls holi- 
ness or the Christian ideal we regard as 
a caricature of Christianity. He paints 
the Christian ideal as something ‘‘ un- 
n&tural, pusillanimous, impossible ’’: it 
seems to him summed up in asceticism 
and hatred of the world. We admit that 
the difficulty of co-ordinating the various 
sayings of Jesus into one ethical system 
is great: we admit also that if 
you look at the influence of Christianity 
upon’ various types and characters: of 
men in the early ages it is difficult to find 
one definite ideal. But that the new 
ethical spirit of Christianity meant 
nothing more than a new asceticism 
and hatred of the world seems wholly 
untenable.. It could’ hardly be main- 
tained by any one who had studied the 
life of St. Francis of Assisi or the works 
of Dante. Probably the inmost spirit of 
Christianity is given in the words of 
Goethe, ‘‘ Stirb und Werde,’” and more 
fully in the words, ‘‘ He that would lose 
his life for my sake and the Gospel’s 
shall find it.’’ Anyone who calls that 
mere asceticism and hatred of the world 
cannot be regarded as a true interpreter 
of the spirit and the teaching of Jesus. 

H; Gowa 


Tur further notice of Mr. Carpenter’s 
‘“‘ Martineau *? book we must hold over 
until next week. 
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THE JOWETT LECTURES. 

On Wednesday evening the Rev. J. 
Estlin Carpenter gave the tenth and last 
of his course of Jowett Lectures at the 
Passmore-Edwards settlement, Tavistock- 
place: The subject of the lectures, it 
will be remembered, was * The Earliest 
Sources of the Life of Jesus: a Study of 
the Literary Relations and the Historical 
Value of the First Three Gospels,” and 
the three last lectures dealt in turn with 
‘£ Mark,” ‘‘ Luke,” and ‘‘Matthew.” The 
concluding lecture gave a most interesting 
account of striking literary features and 
theological and religious characteristics 
of %Matthew,’’ the latest of the three, 
which has been called, on account of the 
very various elements gathered up in it, 
early and late, and sometimes contradicting 
one another, ‘‘ A Gospel of contradictions.” 
Among the points of special interest were 
notes on the late additions to the text, 
such as that about ‘on this rock” in 
Peter’s confession of the Messiahship, 
which was unknown to Ireneus, and the 
baptismal formula at the end of the 
Gospel, which Husebius in his earlier 
works repeatedly does not quote, citing 
the verse in a simpler form, and only 
begins to use alter the Council of 
Nicwa in 325, a matter of history on 
which Mr. Conybeare had thrown 
such interesting light. At the con- 
clusion of his lecture, Mr. Carpenter 
said that the new way of reading the 
Gospels, which he had been illustrating 
made, it was true, some things uncertain. 
They could no longer attempt to recon- 
struct the biography of Christ; they did 
not know certainly the date either of his 
birth or death; but while they could not 
recover those outward facts, they could 
penetrate, by the instruments of modern 
research, into what was much more sig- 
nificant, the spiritual teaching of Jesus. 
That was the great value of the Gospels. 
They embodied in broken and distorted 
lines the elements of that great soul, 
who more than any other of the sons of 
men had penetrated the very life of this 
world, and given to it the highest 
elements of its spiritual life. In “ Luke’’ 
he had pointed out how the main stress 
fell ov the relations of the individual, the 
disciples to the Master, the child to the 
Father, the brotherhood of men among 
themselves: In ‘‘Matthew’* the stress 
fell on a different conception, on the idea 
of the Kingdom of God. That had per- 
haps a larger and wider significance. The 
conception of the Kingdom of God as 
enriched by Jesus from Hebrew prophecy 
was the priceless hope of the human race. 
Taken with that great word, ‘‘ Be ye per- 
fect, as your Father in heaven is perfect,” 
it jinvolved the fullest development of 
every man as the child of God, the fullest 
use of all his powers of brain and heart, 
of mind, creative genius, and spiritual 
capacity; yet not to be used for selfish 
ends or solely for individual welfare, but 
for the benefit of the whole: That was 
the magnificent conception which Jesus 
had contributed to their social religion: 
As they read the Gospels in the light of 
history, some beliefs, enshrined in the old 
creeds, would pass away, but there would 
remain that which outlasts all formule, 
the imperishable aspiration after the reali- 


sation of God’s purpose for the race, the 
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education of mankind as the sons of God: 
The churches might for a time be shaken, 
ecclesiastical orders and dogmatic con- 
structions might totter and fall, but men 
would still pray the ancient prayer: “Our 
Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name”; and their idea of hallow- 
ing the name of God would be that which 
Jesus taught, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

At the close a member of the audience 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Car- 
penter for his lectures, and this was very 
cordially passed, having been seconded by 


the Rev. F. H. Jones, who said that as 
Secretary of the Hibbert Trust he was, 


glad to join in that expression of thanks, 
and he was sure the Trustees would be 
much gratified to hear how the lectures 
had been appreciated. 

The attendance throughout the course 
was well maintained, and on Wednesday 
evening numbered overa hundred. On 
each previous evening the greater number 
of those present had stayed after the 
regular lecture for a further talk, which 
pract cally amounted to a second lecture, 
thus testifying to the keen interest felt 
in the subject and the lecturer’s treat- 
ment of it. 


MUSINGS. 
By A MINISTER. 
XTX; 


Archbishop Trench, in his lecture on the 
morality of words, says that human speech 
is richer in words that set forth sins than in 
words that set forth graces. This is only 
too true. The list of the works of the 
flesh in St. Paul is twice as long as the 
list of the fruits of the spirit, and in every 
dictionary the names of vices will be found 
to be far more numerous than the names 
of virtues. ‘‘ Inventors of evil things ”’ 
are very soon inventors of evil words to 
excuse them, for the process of invention, as 
might be expected, is also a process of 
skilful refinement. Take the sins of the 
tongue in the New Testament. They are 
coarse and crude, and are rendered by 
English expressions which are equally 
outspoken—slander, false witness, evil 
speaking, back-biting, whispering, railing, 
reviling. To not one of these offences 
would we plead guilty. They have a 
savour of the police-court. Jf we were 
pressed, we might perhaps confess to a 
little occasional detraction. Detraction 
is not slander, as Barrow has shown; 
is some degrees removed; and slander 
has been left far behind when we come to 
disparagement. Yet I am not sure that, 
of all these various shades of one offence, 
the last is not the darkest. The French 
dénigrement gives the true complexion: 
The Latin language can always be drawn 
upon for terms which shall not too much 


violations of the Ninth Commandment. 
Depreciation is one of these new terms ; 
insinuation is another; disparagement 
is a third: The delicate practices for 
which they stand are difficult to challenge ; 
and evil ways which cannot easily be ex- 
posed are, as a rule, the most deadly. 

The structure of the word disparagement 
is instructive: To disparage is to hint at 
disparity andj inequality, We disparage 


betray their meaning. We have now atour | 
command an elegant vocabulary for polite | 


those who come too closely into comparison 
with-us, by hinting that they are not all 
that they seem to be. We may do this 
without committing ourselves to positive 
statement. An apparently innocent ques- 
tion is quite enough: 

The whole story of the opposition to 
Christ in the Gospels is a story of dis- 
paragement, and the form it takes is 
generally that of derogation by interro- 
gation: Is not this the carpenter? Are 
not his sisters here with us? Hath any of 
the rulers believed on him? By what 
authority doest thou these things? Art 
thou greater than our father Abraham ? 
Who is this Son cf man? Jesus of Nazar- 
eth, whom they all knew, was both one of 
them, and not one of them, and this was 
the offence. In the absence of actual fault, 
and therefore of opportunity for definite 
charge, damaging questions could still be 
asked. As prophet a prophet claims to 
be judged, but by quite irrelevant sugges- 
tion and connection he may be made to 
lose honour where he should most receive 
it—in his own country, and among his own 
kin. - 

Loss of honour means also loss of power- 

This perhaps is the meaning of the words: 
He could there do no mighty works. He 
marvelled because of their unbelief. There 
is a vital connection between working and 
believing. According to the trust given to 
us, so is our strength to bless and reward it. 
There is nothing which so much cripples 
us as the irrelevant things said about 
us, the irrelevant questions asked con- 
cerning us, and nothing so much quickens 
and increases the ability to act as the 
confidence behind us which bears us on 
beyond our own anticipation. Many a 
man’s position has been undermined, and 
his influence for good quite scattered, by 
idle and unthinking slight, by needless, 
gratuitous comparison. There is every- 
thing about us to encourage the disparag- 
ing habit, for we belong to a satirical age 
which loves to throw its thoughts into finely 
worded epigram and allusive jest. That 
which is divine in men is thus kept back— 
though able to do mighty works—for lack 
of the encouragement of faith. 
The first Christian writers made much 
of the contrary habit, which magnifies 
others at the cost of self. ‘‘ Honour all 
men’’ is the rule given for preventing 
prejudice; ‘‘In honour preferring one 
another’’ was the safeguard against 
rivalry ; ‘‘ Let each esteem other better 
than himself ’’ was the remedy for pride. 
Thus only could the crown of charity be 
reached. They were mindful of the day 
when their own characters would’ be 
at stake, and of the warning, ‘‘ Judge not, 
that ye be not judged.’’ Graver even than 
this recollection was the remembrance that 
the Master himself had been misjudged. 


Tue godless lover of gain and the gain- 
less lover of God are fanatics both, taking 
hold of the opposite ends of the same false- 
hood: And the truth which suffices to 
rebuke them both, is this : that the kingdom 
of God is not a business, set up in rivalry 
with worldly business ; but a divine law 
regulating, and a divine temper pervading 
the pursuits of worldly business: It does 
not change the materials, but the form and 
spirit, of our life—Martineaus 
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MRS. REBECCA MOORE. 


Mrs, RepeccaA Moorz, widow of 
“Robert Ross Rowan Moore, died at her 
residence, 7, Park-road, Richmond, on 
May 8, in her eighty-sixth year. She was 
the oldest member of our Richmond Free 
Church. At the close of last Sunday 
morning’s service, at the request of the 
Rey. Felix Taylor, its present minister, 
the Rey. Silas Farrington said a few 
words of appreciation of her long, brave, 
energetic life—of a nature alive at so 
many points ; 
in other people, and in the world around 
in all its varied aspects; especially in all 
its social strivings and gropings toward 
better thingsy This, Mr. Farrington said, 
is what struck everyone who knew her: 
‘this alertness, this unflagging vivacity of 
‘nature, that made her so open to the new 
light, and the new hopes, and new en- 
deavours of her day, so eager to identify 
herself with all the efforts our time has 
made to right old wrongs and abolish 
old evils: When I first knew her, more 
than thirty years ago, she was in the 
full activity of her powers. There was 
hardly any movement toward good, 
toward education, toward social reform, 
toward moral reform that she did not 
actively promote. She wa; never deterred 
by the unpopularity of such movements ; 
by the fear of ridicule, or the fear of 
offence, or the fear of loss, from throwing 
her whole influence into them. Some of 
us remember how much enthu-iasm and 
-vivacity—above all how much fidelity—- 
-she brought with her in the early days 
- of this enasch - ; and we all know how 
steady her attachment remained when no 
‘longer able to join in our services here. 

Those who have had the privilege of 
intercourse with her to the last, know 
how wonderfully she kept the sime alert- 
ness of mind—the same eagerness to 
know—the same hopes of good—through 
the growing infirmities of age. There is 
something invigorating in this large- 
minded interest in life that keeps the 
mental powers fresh and active; so that 
while one is giving out all the time, one 
receives more than one gives out. 

On Friday week a few gathered for the 
‘funeral service of our dear friend at 
Golders Hill. The frail and shrunken 
form lay there waiting for the moment 
when it would be resolved into ashes. 
The eyes that no longer saw, the cars 
‘that no longer heard, the hands that no 
longer moved, the brain that no longer 
thought, the heart that no 
beat; they were now going back to 
their primal elements. They were done 
with: They were of no use to our fr.end 
any more. But, after all, the sense of 
life was stronger than the sense of death. 
The sense of that ardent outstretching 
life of eighty-five years, which had counted 
nothing human foreign to its sympathy ; 

which had shared such wide and varied 
friendships; which had laboured so 
_ cheerfully, and borne trials with so much 
reticence and dignity; the sense of that 
life was strongest. I thought of what 
she had often said of late in her weakness— 


that she had finished here, and that now 


she waned to Bee what was on the other 


full of such eager interest. 


longer: 


side, And I was glad to trust that now, 
with other eyes, she did see; to trust 
that she had indeed begun that fresh, new, 
experience, whatever it be, which lies 
beyond this life—imagined so vaguely and 
so dimly, and yet hoped for so ardently, 
believed in so persistently, by our human 
hearts—an experience as satisfying as it 
is strange! 
S. F. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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FLOWERS IN HISTORY. 
SET: 


Rosse: ‘‘ Be Swest anp Kinp!”’ 

‘‘THE rose doth deserve the chiefest 
and most principal place among all flowers 
whatsoever, being not only esteemed 
for his beautie, vertues, and his fragrant 
and oderiterous smell, but also because it is 
the honore and ornamente of our English 
sceptre.”” » 

This is what a botanist, John Gerarde, 
wrote about the rose more than 300 years 
ago, and it describes very much what 
everyone feels now about our roses. No 
other flower has so many legends written 
about it, and no other flower has a better 
known name in history. It is difficult 
to choose out the most interesting legends 
from among such a number, but I think 
one of the best is one of the Hastern tales 
telling us how roses were given their beau- 
tiful colour. All the ancient writers agree 
that the first roses were white, and this 
legend tells us how red ones came to exist. 

A fair young maiden had been unjustly 
accused, and condemned to be burnt, 
and as the faggots were lighted, she prayed 
aloud that ‘‘as truly as she was not 
guilty, God would make it known to all.’’ 
At the close of her prayer, she walked into 
the burning pile, and at that same moment 
a shower of rain fell from heaven, the 
flames were extinguished, and the sticks 
all turned into roses, the ones that were 
not lighted being white roses, and the burn- 
ing sticks the first red roses that had ever 
been seen. 

For all English people, the rose has a 
special interest, because it has always 
been such an abundant flower in our 
country, and has so often been mentioned 
as typical of England. An old Roman 
writer says that our island may have taken 
its early name of Albion from the quantities 
of white roses (rosae albae) growing in 
it. From the days of the wars of the roses, 
at any rate, this flower has become the 
national badge of England. The Houses 
of York and Lancaster had the rose as a 
family badge long before that time, the 
wild white rose being chosen by the House 
of York, and the red rose by the House 
of Lancaster. 

In Westminster Abbey, the place that 
the rose holds in history is very plainly 
seen. The Tudors made their particular 
family rose, a wide opened, seven petalled 
flower, and this you can see for yourselves 
in endless numbers, on tombs, and gates, 
and pillars, and ceilings, especially in 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. He had a 
border made right round the chapel walls, 
of angels holding crowns over an alternate 
portcullis and rose, the portcullis showing 
his mother’s family badge, and the rose 
his father’s, At the east end of the Chapel, 


is a window which has in it some of the 
oldest. stained glass in the Abbey. Here 
you can see one rose, half red and half 
white, the only one you will find divided 
in this way to show the union of the two 
families. It was put there by Henry the 
Seventh, when he had married Elizabeth 
of York, and wanted to show that the 
wars were at an end, and the families 
of the red and white roses united peace- 
fully together. 

The rose is now considered to be the 
emblem of all that is sweet and lovely, and 
we must hope it will never again have to 
lend its name to a time of war and sadness. 

There is a vory pretty Icgend of the 
origin of the moss-rose. 

One day the Angel of Flowers, who 
watches over them and waters them with 
sweet dews from heaven, went to sleep 
beneath a rose-tree. When he waked, 
he whispered to the rose: ‘‘ Oh! sweetest 
flower, for whom I care the most, I thank 
thee for thy nice cool shade, which has given 
me such refreshing rest. In return, ask 
what thou wilt, and I will give it thee! ”” 

Then the rose, blushing a still deeper 
pink, replied : “Give me yet another 
grace.’ 

The angel waited a moment, wondering 
what grace there was that the flower had 
not already won, and then suddenly 
he threw a veil of moss over it, and thus, 
dressed in nature’s most modest garment, 
the rose became still more beautiful and 
beloved by ell. 

It is interesting too, to sce the place it 
has in French history. As long ago as 
1224, it was settled that the youngest 
peer of France was to offer a basket of roses 
three times a year to the members of the 
courts of Parliament. This was called 
‘* The tribute of roses,’’ (la baillée des 
roses) and ended by becoming a great public 
ceremony and feast. The oifering of roses 
lasted for a great many years, and in some 
parts of France there is still a very pretty 
custom, which reminds us of our English 
custom of keeping May Day. In the 
middle of the summer, the chief people 
in a village meet and consult together, and 
then choose the most amiable and good girl 
amongst the villagers, who is called ** La 
Rosiére,’’ and has a sum of money given 
to her, and a wreath of roses, which she 
well deserves to wear. 

Itis a nice thought to have, when you see 
a rose, that sometimes it is taken as the 
emblem of a kind word. Have you ever 
thought how long the memory of a kind 
word lasts 2. It is so easy to say, and gives 
so much pleasure, and is altogether 
something so beautiful and helpful, that: 
this is perhaps the best meaning of all that 
we can give arose. I think the poet, who 
wrote these lines must have had some such 
idea :— 

‘¢ Long, long be my heart with sweet memories 
filled, 

Like the vase in which roses have once been 
distilled. 

You may break—you may ruin the vase if you 
wi 


But the scent of the roses will hang round it 
still!” 


FLORENCE LAWFORD: 


Bz firm! one constant element in luck 
Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck.— 
0. W, Holmes; , 
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LONDON, MAY 20, 1905. 


THE TRUST OF OUR MISSIONS. 

We ask the attention of our readers, 
and particularly of the members of our 
London churches, for the report of the 
annual meeting of the London Domestic 
Mission fociety. We should be glad to 
think thatin all the churches the reports of 
the missionaries will be read and taken to 
heart. The three missions supportcd by 
this society, and the kindred missions in 
Blackfriars and Bethnal Green, not to 
mention others with work very similar in 
kind, constitute a trust the seriousness of 
which cannot be over-estimatcd, which 
cught to be borne upon the heart and 
conscience of our whole community of 
churches. Here in the simplest form of 
brotherly kelpfulness, in close touch with 
the most grievous problems of crowded 
city life, and the most pathetic needs of 
the neglected poor, our devoted mission- 
aries, sustained in each instance by an 
earnest band of helpers, are strivingto do 
the work of Christian faith and love. 
And this is our work, This is the chief 
instrument we bave in London for de- 
monstrating the power of ministry 
nourished in our churches. There is no 
work nobler in its ideal, more absolutely 
true to the Master’s spirit, in the simplicity 
of its self-forgetfulness, in its desire to 
give and to help where the need is 
greatest. If we desire unity ard a new 
energy of common life and purpose in 
our churches, here is the channel of 
faithfulness through which they may best 
be won: c 

We have often wished of late years 
that, instead of separate and somewhat 
scantily attended annual meetings of 
several missions, or, perhaps, in addition 
to these, we might have one evening of 
the year set apart for a gathering in force 
of all those in our churches who are 
devoted to this work, and those who 
believe in it and share in its support, for 
mutual counsel and encouragement, for 
reconsecration and fresh inspiration, 
Such a meeting would at least mark our 
sense of the importance of the work, and, 
if the speaking and the listening were 
adequate to the occasion, would surely 
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set other hearts on fire to join the ranks 
in this unselfish service. More used to be 
made of the annual meeting of the 
Domestic Mission Society itself. A special 
preacher was invited for the Sunday 
before the meeting, and was heard by two 
of the leading congregations. Filty years 
ago it was W. H. CHANNING; three years 
earlier it was JAMES MARTINEAU; at the 
Jubilee of the Society in 1885 it was 
Cuartes BeaRD. That, we believe, is the 
last time when such emphasis was laid 
upon the annual occasion. There may 
have been good reasons for the change of 
practice, and what we have specially in 
mind now is some meeting in which the 
members of all the churches should unite. 
Certainly some fresh method of concen- 
trating interest and effort cn this work is 
greatly to be desired. 

Dr. Forsytu, in his address last week 
as Chairman of the Congregational Union, 
spoke some searching words as to the 
true aim of a church. He was pleading 
for a better understanding between the 
Free Churches and the forces of Labour, 
which could not come throigh considera- 
tions of self-interest on either side, and least 
of all onthe side of the Church. ‘It is not 
there,’’ he said, ‘‘ for itself, but for its 
Gospel and Kingdom. And a real under- 
standing is not possible between self- 
seeking and self-sacrifice, It can only 
exist between parties who care more for 


something beyond themselves than for’ 


any aggrandisement of their class or 
their sect.’® Then he went on to ‘say 
that the church could only exercise its 
true power when it was utterly sur- 
rendered to the spirit of holiness, and 
in self-forgetfulness was given up to the 
service of that high ideal. ‘‘And this 
same Gospel,’’ he said, ‘‘that makes 
the Church holy is the only principle 
that can make Society cither safe, just, or 
glorious; Let us not be content with a 
ministry of kindness, but of equity also. 
It is not a matter of almsgiving, but of 
giving ourselves, of going to neighbours, 
making them brothers, and making their 
interests our own.** 

We may not interpret the doctrine of 
the church as Dr. Forsyth does, and may 
find that the compelling power of the 
Gospel comes to us by a different way, 
but we feel these words to be absolutely 
true, and to have a very special applica- 
tion to the duty of our churches in this 
matter of the Domestic Missions, It 
was clearly pointed out on, Tuesday how 
great is the opportunity in that work, 
not cnly for the exercise of a genuine 
ministry of brotherly kindness, but for 
the gaining of experience, in close touch 
with the realities of life among the poor, 
that will train a wisdom and kindle a 
pass:on of refo. ming zeal, which must 
become effectual in a true ministry of 
equity and social regeneration, 
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ta deeper faith in religion.23 
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LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION, 
ANNUAL MEETING, 


THE seventieth annual meeting of the 
Mission was held in the E sex Church 
School-room, Kensington, on Tuesday 
evening, when there was a fair attendance 
of members and friends. The chair was 
taken by Mr. P. M. Martineau, in the 
absence of Sir John Brunner, who was to 
have presided. 

Mr. Puitie Roscog, the treasurer, pre- 
sented the accounts, which showed that 
the expenses for the three mission stations 
had amounted to £1,199 14s. 6d., and the 
general expenses of the society to £43 
15s. 8d. The total income of £1,255 7s. 7d. 
included a donation of £100 in memory 
of the late Mrs. Alfred Lawrence, and 
£150 14s, 8d. raised by the bazaar organiscd 
at George’s-row by Mr. and Mrs. Summers; 
The subscriptions amounted to £755 6s. 
There had also been a legacy of £250 
from the late Mr. William Thornely, 
which was treated as capital. The result 
was an adverse balance reduced from 
£66 6s. 9d. to £54 93s. 4d. If it had 
not been for the George’s-row bazaar, 
the trvasurer pointed out, the adverse 
balance would have amounted to £200, 
and that was the prospect for the present 
year. It was the 70th annual meeting 
they were holding, and during those years 
they had accumulated about £3,000, but 
a great deal more than that had been 
spent on the work of the Mis-ion, which 


-was one of the oldest and finest of the 


institutions carried on by the Free 
Churches, and if they had to part with 
their investments to carry on the work 
it would be sad indeed. They ought to 
have a larger subscription list, which 
would mark the amount of interest 
taken in that. work. While, therefore, 
he asked for increased subscription, he 
pleaded still more urgently for new sub- 
scribers, to extend the field of interest 
in their work. He wished they could 
interest a larger number of young people, 
because jrom them the ranks must be 
recruited, 

The Rev. HEnry Gow read the Com- 
mittee’s repoit, which, with the reports 
of the Rev. F. Summers, of George’s-row, 
St. Luke’s, Dr, Read, of Rhyl-street, 
Kentish Town, and the Rev. 8. H. Street, 
of Bell-street, Marylebone, had been 
previously printed. 

The report recorded a year comparatively 
uneventful, with no new developments, 
but a year of patient, faithful work: 
The aim of the missionaries and their 
helpers was the building up of character. 
“The faith which animates our mission- 
aries,”’ it was said, ‘‘is a faith in God and 
in men as the children of God. The appeal 
is always an appeal to what is good in 
man. The aim of our Missions through 
all their various activities is to develop a 
love for whatever is beautiful and good; 
They provide opportunities for simple 
and innocent pleasures, they foster health 
of body and mind, they seek to stimulate 
the intellect and to touch the emotions: 
Above all, by personal influence and 
the missionaries and _ their 


helpers try to strengthen men and women 
against temptation, ito build up the 

and to give to all 
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character of children, 
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Mr, and Mrs. Summers arranged a bazaar 
in celebration of the completion by them 
of twenty-five years of active service at 
George’s-row, and by means of that effort 
were able to hand over £150 to the 
treasurer of the Society. The occasion 
was also tuken by the friends of the 
Mission to make a presentation to Mr. 
Summers of a cheque for £240 and ofa 
gold watch and chain to Mrs. Summers. 
In connection with Rhyl-street, it 
was noted how valuable Dr. Read’s 
special medical knowledge proved. At 
Bell-street attendances were increasing, 
and there was need of more help in the 


Sunday-schoo!] aud for provident collect-: 


‘ing. And the report proceeded :— 
'' **The past winter has been a very 
trying one for ail our missionaries, owing 
to the exceptional di-tress resulting from 
want of employment in many industries. 
Large sums of money have been raised 
and distributed by civic and charitable 
agencies, and our missionaries have co- 
‘operated whenever possible with such 
agencies by giving their advice and per- 
sonal assistance. There are probably few 
who have a better opportunity of know- 
ing the condition and character of the 
poor than our missionari.s, and few who 
know so well how money can be given 
when necessary with most effect and least 
injury to the self-respect of the recipient. 
‘“The Committee heartily thank the 
missionaries and all their helpers for 
whatever good work they have done. 
There are many other ways in which 
beneficent and useful work is _ being 
carried on among the poor, but the 
Committee are confident that there is no 


-way in which more effective and lasting 


influence can be exerted than that which 
is implied in the spirit and the methods 
‘of a true Domestic Mission, 

£°Many old and generous subscribers 
and friends have recently been removed 
‘by death: The Committee 
appeal to the young members of our Free 
Churches to come forward and fill the 
vacant places, and to assist by money 
and by personal service in carrying on a 
work which was never more needed than 
itis to-day.’* 


i THE MISSIONARIES’ REPORTS. 


The reports of the three missionaries 
gave full particulars of all the varied 
activities which centre in the Missions, and 
were also of great value on account of 
the more general considerations they pre- 
sented as to the conditions of life among 
the people and the problems which have 
to be faced. The whole of the reports 
should be read; we can only give some 
extracts here; 


| From the Rev. F. Summers’ Report of 
George’s-row Mission. 


‘In former reports I have referred to 


- the changing aspect of this district of 


Central London. Once consisting of the 
more respectable poor, it has now become 
one in which some of the roughest 
elements of society abound: On this 
account, of course, the Mis-ion is not 
less, but more wanted: The work, how- 
‘ever, becomes harder and harder, and 
certainly apparent results are more diffi- 
_cult to achieve: And here J make special 


“appeal for outside assistance. I am sure 


tt 


i er a, 
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earnestly | 


that at George’s-row anybody who feels 
called upon to do any kind of good work 
in the general process of refining some7of 
the dregs of society—and caught in the 
process of formation this is quite possible 
—would find ample scope for work and 
a hearty welcome from me. How glad 
I should be of anyone who would volun- 
teer to assist ! 

* During the past year, in common with 
many other parts of London, the ‘out-of- 
work’ problem has pressed very hard 
indeed. I have been working on com- 
mittees and bodies outside as well as 
directly in the Mission itself. Much labour 
and visitation have been needed, but it 
must be confessed that the result has not 
been entirely satisfactory. In some cases 
labour and men have been brought 
together, and actual good has been done. 
But in many cases the greatest in- 
adaptibility to changed forms of activity 
has been discovered, The men who can- 
not do this or that, or do it to any real 
purpose, are indeed many compared with 
those who can turn their hand in this 
direction when there is no opportunity of 
turning it in another. Nor is this always 
the fault of the men themselves. It is 
rather more the result of that extra- 
ordinary splitting up of pioductive labour 
into the very smallest details of manu- 
facture, which gives absolutely no out- 
look to the mind over the complete but 
varied process of transformation from the 
raw material to the finished article. The 
present highly-organised and diversified 
methods of production seem to be 
gradually eliminating human adaptability 
and. even general knowledge from the 
minds of the rank and file of men. 
Breadth, indeed, is in the machine— 
narrowness in the minds of men,’* 


From Dr. Read’s Report of Rhyl-street 
Mission. 


Dr. Read referred to the Government 
Report of the Inter- Departmental Com- 
mittee on Physical Deterioration (Vol. I. 
Wyman and Sons, Fetter-lane. 1s. 2d.), 
issued as a Blue Book last July, and 
spoke of it as follows :— 

“That report makes it abundantly clear 
that physical degeneration exists to a 
considerable extent amongst the poorer 
classes, and an analysis of the causes 
leading to it shows that over-crowding 
of the home, and the under-feeding of 
children, are undoubtedly large factors in 
the production of that result. And yet 
these conditions seem almost inseparably 
associated with poverty, unless a large- 
hearted and clear-headed wisdom can 
devise means whereby the poor can be 
better housed and fed. It is a task of 
such difficulty and complexity that to 
deal with it on a large scale our legisla- 
ture must take it in hand, and that it 
has not already done so after the issue 
of this report, was made the subject of 
complaint by Sir John Gorst in Parlia- 
ment only last month (March 22), Sir 
John said, the neglect of the Government 
and the various departments concerned 
with the report of the Commission had 
filled him with consternation, The time for 
inquiry had passed, and the time for action 
of some kind had come, and he warned 
the Government that he would raise the 
matter in season and out of season, 


‘You shall not get rid of me,’ he said, 
‘till you have taken the matter in hand 
seriously.” Surely such a philanthropic 
spirit in our public men is a harbinger of 
a better and brighter social day. What 
is wanted is a large-hearted sentiment of 
public interest in these social questions, 
a healthy public conscience in matters of 
hygiene affecting the poor, and then our 
Government will be compelled to move in 
this matter, and to grapple with these 
complex social problems that defy the 
efforts of our Churches to deal with them 
effectively. 
x * * * * 

“T constantly feel the force of the 
words of Lord Shaftesbury spoken in 
relation to the better housing of the 
poor. ‘I am certain,’ said he, ‘that -I 
speak the truth, and a truth which can 
ke confirmed by all experienced persons 
—clergy, medics] men, and all who are 
conversant with the working class—that 
until their housing conditions are 
Christianised, all hope of moral or social 
improvement is utterly in vain.’ I can 
but echo the truth of these words, for 
where the over-crowding is such that 
even the common decencies of life can 
hardly be observed, how can we expect 
the moral and spiritual elements of the 
nature to develop? You cannot grow 
grapes from thorns,nor figs from thistles. 

x * * * x 


‘What then, I would ask, is our 
manifest duty in relation to such facts as 
these, representing as they do, so much 
human degradation and misery, and lead- 
ing, as a natural and inevitable result, to 
so much loss and injury to the national 
life 2? Surely it is our most religious duty 
as Christian men and women to take a 
deep interest in all matters of social 
reform; to study them intelligently and 
carefully as far as lies in our power, so 
that we may help to crcate a large- 
hearted public conscience in relation to 
them; for this alone can furnish the 
motive power that will ultimately bring 
about a renovated state of society in 
which poverty with all the evils that 
necessarily spring from it shall no longer 
exist.’* 


From the Rev. 8. H. Street's Report of the 
Bell-street Mission. 


s These instances [of painful overcrowd- 
ing] are not in any sense peculiar or 
exceptional, and could be multiplied to 
almost any extent, and it is necessary 
further to remember that in the same 
houses in which these people live every 
room is occupied more or less in the same 
way; Children are everywhere, noise 
everywhere: There is no privacy, no 
quiet to be found anywhere. Happily 
the very publicity of this life is a 
protection against many of the evils 
towards which this overcrowding would 
seem naturally to tend. The result 
of all this is that home—as we think of 
that word—has hardly any meaning for 
many of our people: The connection 
between the members of one family is 
often of the slightest kind; They havea 
common sleeping and eating place, though 
seldom a common meal-hour, and for the 
rest, their life is outside—the children at 
school and in the streets, the adults, 
when not at work, at the street corners 
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er in clubs or public-houses, or some- 
where outside the home where their social 
life centres, the adult sons in one direction, 
the adult daughters in another, and the 
children in a third. The friends, the 
occupations, the interests of one member of 
a family are often wholly unknown to the 
others. These spare hours are, however, 
for the most part, not numerous, The 
men work less hoursthan the women, and 
have more spare time on their hands. 
The hours indeed that many of our girls 
have to work is distressing. From 8.30 
in the morning to 8 at night on five days 
a week and 8.30 to 3 on Saturdays is by 
no means unusual; and in some cases, at 
some kinds of work, girls will have to put 
in the same time on Saturdays as well. 
Is it to be wondered at that so many of 
the girls in our district are anemic and 
hysterical ? 1s it to be wondered at that 
we find so many of the children weak in 
body and in mind, if their mothers have 
to live so many important years of their 
lives under such conditions ?° This over- 
working of girls is one of the erying evils 
of our time, and is not only a disgrace to 
our civilisation, but, I believe a danger to 
the future efficiency of our 1ace.”’ 


THE ADOPTION OF THE REPORTS. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption 
of the reports and account:, expressed 
their regret that Sir John Brunner had 
not come, and the hope that hemight yet 
arrive, and then spoke of the great need 
of helpers at the three Missions. Fifty 
years ago it was rather the habit of their 
young men and women to take part in 
that Mission work. They might be doing 
equally good work at the prcsent time, 
but times and modes of life had changed, 
and their young people did not come 
forward in the sam: way to engage in 
regular work. He hardly knew how the 
Missions could get on, if they had not 
trained up so many workers themselves. 
That was specially noticeable at George’s- 
row; and it was his opinion that in the 
future they would get most help from 
those who had been raised up in the 
missions themselves. Money they could at 
alljtimesget by great effort, and» they 
would do so again; but it. was the help 
of heart and brain and loving-kindness 
which was not so easy to get, and for 
which they were the more grateful. 
| Mrs. W. Wattace Bruce seconded the 
resolution. In reading the reports she had 
been struck, she said, by the two-fold use 
of such work: There was its direct bear- 
ing on the lives of the poor, which 
appealed to all their hearts, and there 
was, secondly, its immense value, as a 
source of information for those who are 
engaged in legislative work. <A large pro- 
portion of the efforts of the missions 
went at present in meeting trouble which 
ought not to exist. It was not the fault 
of the people, but it constituted all the 
social problems which were so_ pressing 
and which so many were now trying to 
solve: One great problem was that of 
want of work. She had been last week 
in the Midlands, where at Leicester they 
had the dreary procession of the unem- 
ployed going through the streets and 
carrying out the idea of attending in 
force at the different churches on Sunday. 
Just as in London, it was a terribly 


depressing sight, and brought the problem 
home to them. Yet, at the same time, 
they heard that dairy farming was in 
absolute jeopardy for want of labour; 
and cheesemaking was in the Midlands a 


declining industry for the same reason.. 


The unskilled labour was attracted to 
London, and swelled the ranks of the un- 
empioyed. One wanted to know how far 
it was the housing question which made 
the difficulty in the country, cr how far it 
was the modern love of excitement and 
the dislike of drudgery. The farmers 
could not get the young people to do the 
dreary work. While there was that cry 
of back to the land, it was very sad that 
a great industry should be suffering from 
want of labour, while in the great towns 
there were the crowds of the unemployed. 
While she sympathised with ail her heart 
with the first objet of the Missions, she 
felt very deeply the need of creating 
public opinion on those problems, and 
bringing its force to bear on legislation. 
The resolution was unanimously passed. 
Mr. F. W. Peruicx Lawrence moved 
a resolution of confidence in the princi- 
ples of the Mission, and appreciation of 
the earnest and faithful labours of the 
missionaries, The resolution, he said, 
obviously commended itself to their sup- 
port, to those who knew the men and had 
seen what they were doing. He con- 
curred with what Mrs. Bruce had said 
as to the value of the reports, as 
an attempt to study and solve the 
social problem which was so serious at 
the present time. The housing difficulty 
and the matter of physical deterioration 
were specially serious in their effect on 
the lives of the people. It was important 
to look behind the immediate causes of 
the worst social evils. The great point 
to be brought home to the people was the 
dignity of human life and the dignity of 
labour, and the necessity of protecting 
human life and the great vit.] interests 
in every department of being against 
some of the powers exercised by money, 
the growing strength of capital and com- 


bination. He spoke of the enormous 
power of the two greatest combina- 
tions, the Morgan Shipping Combina- 


tion and the €teel Trust; and while 
the effect of such a development in a 
great industry, as in the case of the 
Cadburys at Bourneville, might be bene- 
ficial, it was right that the community 
should see and understand the dangers 
involved. The first danger was to the 
man himself. In carrying on such a 
business he had to walk very warily, if 
he was going to play fair, and avoid 
doing mean actions towards the smaller 
men. ‘Then there was the ‘industrial 
danger, in relation to the workpeople. 
The head of such a great busincss only 
saw his men as hands—he might not 
even know how many he employed— 
and the one idea of his subordinates was 
to make as much money as_ possible. 
Thus the actual men and women who 
formed the great bulk of the state ceased 
to be looked upon as people with human 
interests; they were liable to dismissal, 
to be out of work, with no one to feel 
responsibility for their position. The 
economic danger was very _ serious, 
because the big combines had the power 


of monopoly, to make large profits | 


at the public expense; they crushed 
out competitors, driving good men 
to the wall, not through any fault of 
theirs, but by the mere force of the 
system. Then there was moral and 
political danger. That enormous power 
could be used politically against the good 
of the community to further the interests 
of the business. He quoted the instance of 
the Standard Oil Company in the United 

tates, an interest which reached out far 
beyond its own organisation through 
other companies and trusts, and had been 
an evil influence in American politics; 
He also referred to the position of Alfred 


'Beit, whose interest in the gold mines, in 
‘Rhodesia, and as an administrator of 


Rhodes’s will gave lim control of a 
revenue greater. than that of the whole 
Government of South Africa. He was 
more powerful than the State itself, and 
could bring ruin on the country any day 
by closing down his mines. Having given 
further instances of the moral and political 
danger of such a state of things, Mr: 
Lawrence said that in other forms we 
were faced by the same da: gers in this 
country, th ough the power of large con- 
cerns to influence public opinion, to buy 
up newspapers, &c. The danger was 
very real and serious, one of the greatest 
they had now to face: The ultimate 
issue was how. to subordinate vested 
interests to the interest of the community 
asa whole: They must make quite sure 
that they set human life before money, 
that they were on the side of life, against 
the side of money. There was great 
danger that they might jo the wrong 
side. The vested interests were very much 
more respectable. They had the intel- 
lectual men on their side and could put a 
case. And on the (other side was the 
dumb, illiterate, obstinate mass of the 
people. Yet they knew that really the 
people were right, because they under- 
stood that human life was the one im- 
portant thing. If moderate people, who 
could put their case, threw in their lot 
with the right side, there was a chance 
that when the ultimate issue came, they 
might win quietly and the result would be 
justics, Butif the moderate people were 
on the wrong side, the issue would yet be 
the same, only it would come violently 
and in the wrong way. 

The Rev. V. D. Davis, in seconding, 
said that while they were always glad to 
pass that resolution, and did so every 
year with the utmost sincerity, they were 
thankful to know that a much more con- 
stant and strenuous expression of sympathy 
with the missionaries was furnished by the 
many friends who in various ways worked 
with them ‘at the Missions. He wished 
there had been a larger attendance at that 
meeting, representative of the whole body 
of their churches, to join in passing the 
resolution, that they might have realised 
together more deeply how that was their 
common work and a trust which was in 
their lands. He referred to some of the 
annual meetings of half a century ago, 
when the attendance was much larger and 
more representative, and particularly to 
the meeting of 1853, when Dr. Martineau 
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Missions as ‘incomparably the most im- 
portant institutions towhichourbody or any 
religious body can devote its zeal,” pleading 
that all should help in the work, not only 
for its own sake, but that Christian love 
and vital energy might be revived in the 
_ churches themselves: Conditions were no 
doubt different now from what they were 
fifty years ago, and many cf their people 
were doing similar work in other con- 
nections; and yet they ought not to for- 
get that those Missions were their own 
special work. They offered a great oppor- 
not only for the doing of much-needed 
service, but also for the training of their 
young people in a knowledge of the con- 


ditions of life among the people, by which } 


they would gain first-hand knowledge of 
the needs and problems of the time, and 
be-fitted to render good service as citizens, 
and it might be as legislators, and be 
fired by an effectual reforming zeal. 

The CHArRMAN, in putting the re: olution, 
which was heartily carried, expressed their 
great indebtedness to Mr, and Mrs. 
Summers for what they had done in the 
matter of the George’s-row bazaar. 

~The Rev. F. Summers, in acknow- 
ledging the vote, said that he must leave 
the larger questions of reform to others, 
but that he had his own work, which he 
thought was as much needed, in strengthen- 
ing the character of his people, guarding 
the young from temptation, and leading 
them up to a true life. What they wanted 
was to git into the working classes a 
certain amount of grit, to bring out the 
manhood and the womanhood in them. 
He mentioned that they were about to 
hold a rummage sale at the Mission, for 
which they invited contributions of every 
kind. 

The Rev. 8. H. Srreet said that the 
Missions represented the grandest work 
their churches had done, and in spite of 

changed conditions they could not do 
without the help of people of culture and 
education. It was not right that that 
work should be Jeft to those who were 
-attached to the Mission, who were over- 
worked throughout the week. He asked 
for help especially in the Sunday-school, 
and spoke of the great value of the per- 
sonal influence of teachers. The great hope 
of their work lay in the children. Their 
Missions ought to be made at deast as 
attractive as the public-house. 

Dr; READ, in his response, gave more 
particulars on the lines of his report as 
to the condition of the people, the terrible 
results of overcrowding and under-feeding 
of the children. The cost of the school- 
dng in elementary schools, he said, was 
Is. 
practically wasted, because the child, 
through lack of proper food, was incap- 
able of learning: Yet a halfpenny rate in 
London would provide the necessary food. 
It would be better to spend 1s. 24d. per 
child than waste the 1s. 2d. on many of 
them. On such matters they must do all 
they could to rouse the public conscience. 

On the motion of Mr, RicHarp 
Worstey, seconded by the Rev. F. Kz 
FrEeEston, the committee and officers were 
then appointed, and a vote of thanks to 
the chairman and speakers and the Essex 
Church congregation, moved by the Rev. 

_ H. Gow, and seconded by Miss HELEN 
‘HERFORD, brought the meeting tola close. 
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2d. per child, but that was often. 


WESTERN UNION. 


ANNUAL MEETING: 

Tae Annual Assembly of the Western 
Union of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches took place at Plymouth, on 
Wednesday, May 10, and was well 
attended. 

The annual sermon was preached in 
Treville-street Chapel by Rev. Watrrer 


Lioyp, who took as his text the words, 


“Can ye not discern the signs of the 
times?’” and “With freedom did Christ 
set us free.’* Jn an eloquent discourse 
the preacher addressed himself to the 
question whether the signs of the times 
were favourable to the prospects of 
liberal religion: He proceeded to com- 
pare the position of liberal theologians 
with that of Jesus in regard to the 
ecclesiastical authorities of his own day. 
He ventured to believe that the signs of 
the times were not so pronounced in the 
direction of liberal religion as might be 
wished. Rev. A. BH. O’Connor, .B.D., 
conducted the service. 

Mr. EK. H. MicktewoopD, of Plymouth, 
presided at the luncheon, held at the 
Royal Hotel. After the loyal toast, the 
Chairman gave ‘Civil and Religious 
lhiberty.’* He said he understood the 
toast was a standing one with the Asso- 
ciation. In considering the events of 
history, he was inevitably driven to 
think that the two things, social liberty 
and religious liberty, were absolutely 
indissoluble. There was no instance on 
record of any nation having one class of 
liberty without the other. If they sought 
a modern instance, let them look at 
Russia: If there was one 1ight people 
were born into the world with it was the 
right to follow the dictates of their own 
consciences, But when he took up his 
daily paper, as he did last week, and saw 
columns almost of the names of the most 
prominent, law-abiding, respectable 
citizens of Plymouth, who had had their 
goods seized because of their conscience, 
he felt more than ever they must keep 
this fact before them, that ‘‘ The price of 
liberty is perpetual vigilance.”’ It was 
a sacred duty which they owed to their 
children, to hand down unsullied the 
rights and privileges which they enjoyed. 

Mr. 8. W. Wricut, Devonport, as vice- 
chairman, seconded, and extended a 
hearty welcome to the union on its visit 
to the Three Towns. He added that, 
perhaps, there could be no more appro- 
priate time for the visit than the present, 
as they came to Plymouth to find the 
mother church joined in partnership with 
her off-spring at Devonport: Rev. F. W. 
Srantey, as the representative of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, replied, expressing his pleasure at 
visiting Plymouth. 

The President of the Union, Mr. P. J. 
Worstey, J.P., proposed a vote of thanks 
for the hospitality afforded the Union, to 
which Mr. J. Paton (Plymouth) and Mr. 
G. B. Bryan, D.Sc. (Devonport) replied. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 
The annual business meeting was after- 
wards held in the Treville-street chapel. 
The annual report stated that during 
the past year the work of the com- 
mittee had consisted in the mainten- 
ance of the present position of the 
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aided churches, rather than in the 
breaking of new ground. Asa matterof 
primary importance to the operations of 
the Union, the committee reported the 
appointment of Rev. Rudolf Davis, B.A.; 

to the post of district minister, and to 
the pulpit of Christ Church Chapel, 
Bridgwater, in succession to the late T 
B. Broadrick, The committee took the 
present opportunity of expressing their 
sincere desire for the euccess of his labours 
in the West; nor cou'd they forget Mrs. 
Broadrick’s kind continuance of much 
real service pending his arrival in the 
district. The committee recorded with 
regret the withdrawal of three ministers 
from their duties during ihe past year. 
Rev. G. Leonard Phelps has resigned his 
post as minister at Christ Church, 
Devonport, and had been appointed to 
the ministry of the congregation at Eve- 
sham, Rev. J. M, Connell had. laid 
down his duties as junior colleague 
to the Rev. T. W. Chignell, of 
Exeter. Rev. J. 8. Mathers had also 
left to take up his abode in Yorkshire. 
The committee reported the amalgamation 
of the neighbouring congregations of 
Plymouth and Devonport, under one 
minister. Rev. John Belcher had entered 
upon the duties of that office, with the 
agreement of the Committce, at the 
unanimous wish of the members of the 
two congregations, and at the strong 
recommendation of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. It had been arranged that Mr. 
Belcher sha'l undertake tle services at 
Plymouth every Sunday morning, and at 
Devonport in the evening, whilst the 
morning services at Devonport were sus- 
tained by a faithful company of lay 
preachers, whose helpful services claim 
hearty recognition. In the last. yearly 
report it was stated that the possible 
resumption of work at Yeovil had occu- 
pied the attention of the committee. 
Since that time the chapel there, to- 
gether with the organ, had been put 
into a good and serviceable condition, 
through the generous kindness of Mr. 
H. B. Batten, to whom the committee 
tendered their most sincere thanks. The .- 
amount of aid set forth as necessary 
for the restoration of Bowden-hill Chapel, 
Crediton, had been obtained, to the 
amount of £360, The committee antici- 
pated swith hope the settlement of a 
minister there, as soon as that may be 
found possible. A debt of hearty thanks 
was due to the lay preachers, who gave 
their ofttimes hardly won Sabbath leisure 
to the service of our scattered churches. 
The district minister is deeply sensible 
of this self-sacrificing work, and your 
committee join with him in thankful re- 
cognition of it. From time to time, as 
on the present occasion, the treasurer 
was confronted by a serious adverse 
balance, and ‘supporters of the Union 
would see how the committee were neces- 
sarily, but most unwillingly, compelled to 
limit that help, which, if only funds per- 
mitted, they would most gladly increase 
in the case of several of the churches; 
but, again, the record of the year’s work 
must end with a most urgent plea for 
larger means, which the committee re- 
fuse to believe would really be withheld 
from faithful work in so good a cause. 
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very shortly, indeed, after the year 1662, 
in which the clergy of the Church were 
called upon to make a declaration under 
the Act of Uniformity.. Their Unitarian 


The Treasurer (Mr. J: Kenrick CHAm- 
PION) presented the financial statement. 
At the beginning of 1904 there was an 
adverse balance of £14 17s. 9d., which was 
generously liquidated by Mr. P. J. 
Worsley, The total receipts were £366, 
and the expenses £422, leaving an adverse 
balance of £56. The Treasurer appealed 
for increased assistance to reduce the 
balance. 

The Secretary called attention to the 
excellent work accomplished by the 
Postal Mission, and paid a tribute to the 
self-denying work of Miss Barmby, of 
Sidmouth. He remarked that they had 
hardly a more useful agency than 
the Postal Mission in the West of Eng- 
land, and he hoped that friends would 
come forward and help them in the matter. 

A discussion ensued on the report, and 
the President, commenting on the deficit, 
pointed out that following on the sad 
death of the Rev. T. B. Broadrick, of 
Bridgwater, district minister, a large ex- 
pense was incurred, which, he hoped, 
would not be repeated. 

Major-General J acoz (Tavistock) viewed 
with regret the possible reduction of 
grants to the aided churches, and after 
further deliberation the report and 
balance-sheet laid before the Assembly 
were unanimously adopted, on the motion 
of Mr, Wuirrorp, of Plymouth, seconded 
by the Rev. F. A. Homer, of Taunton. 

The committee and officers were then 
appointed, the Rev. John McDowell 
being the new President; and the Revs. 
Walter Lloyd and A. EH. O’Connor were 
thanked for their services that morning. 

_ On the motion of the Rev. Josepa Warn, 
seconded by the Rev. J. Fisurr Jongs, the 
Rey. F. W. Stanley was cordially welcomed 
ag representative of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and in reply Mr. 
Stanley alluded to the great increase in 
the Association’s work during the past 
few years. 

The Rev. J. McDoweE1t was appeinted 
as the representative of the Union on the 
Council of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association. Mr. 8. W. Wricur 
moved that the Union send a recommenda- 
tion to the churches in the district calling 
onthem to encourage their ministers to take 
a keen interest in the social, political, and 
municipal life of the community in which 
they were placed. Mr. W. Vile seconded, 
and it was carried. 

A vote of thanks to the President for 
his services during the year was heartily 
accorded, and Rev. Rudolf Davis was 
also heartily welcomed. 


b 
PUBLIC MEETING AT DEVONPORT. 


In the evening a public meeting was 
held in the Temperance Hall, Fore-street, 
Devonport, presided over by Mr. P, J. 
Worstey, J.P., who was supported by the 
Revs. A. N. Blatchford, Rudolf Davis, F. 
W. Stanley, J. McDowell, Walter Lloyd, 
J. H. Belcher, Dr. G. B. Bryan, Messrs. 
A. 8. Harris, J. G. Norman, §. W. Wright, 
and others. There was an_ excellent 
. attendance. 

The PresipEnt, in his opening address, 
reminded his audience that the history 
of the Plymouth congregation was most 
interesting. The chapel in Treville street 
was founded in the time of Charles II., 
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Churches stood for a very noble principle, 


and Plymouth might claim an honourable 
share in the resistance of the attempt to 


muzzle those clergy. Their churches 
locally were not very large nor impos- 


ing, but Plymouth people might well 
be proud of them as examples of what 
They 
thought it rather hard nowadays, if 


free religious worship should be. 


their opinions did not accord with those 
of the authorities, that they should be 


treated as outcasts in society. But what; 


was that compared with the sacrifices of 
the ministers who left their parsonages 
and went out into the world to strive 
for themselves rather than conform with 
certain doctrines which they could not 
conscientiously hold. It was not always 
a fashionable thing to be a Unitarian, 
but they could feel, especially if they 
closely read the works of Dr. Martineau, 
that they had something better than 
fashion or pleasure behind them in 
being members of societies that had 
been brought up in the perfect freedom 
of those chapels which belonged to the 
Unitarian and the Free Christian Union. 

The Rev. J. McDoweEtt, in a stirring 
address, said he believed that all arrogant 
egotism was wrong. Behind the thought 
of all men in ages past and ages present 
was the great hidden life and power of 
which all human institutions, all ecclesi- 
asticisms, all dogmatic faith, and all 
personal intuition were so many mani- 
festations. If.they were t» cover the 
whole wide ground of humanity’s hope, 
humanity’s aspirations, and humanity’s 
need, they would require to take into 
their embrace every historic: manifesta- 
tion of the religious conscience, and to 
accept the best that was in every church 
and the noblest that was in every soul, in 
order to find the perfect whole. There 
was a genuine liberalism and a spurious 
liberalism in religion: For himself, he 
liked to look for, and he always found, 
the grains of truthin every creed. Provi- 
dence had provided a place for all their 
churches to-day, but their own church, by 
its single-heaited service, was making 
religion more human, and Christianity 
more practical; The world was beginning 
to realise that Christ was the elder 
Brother of them all. 

Mr. J. G. Norman deplored the fact 
that religion had led to so many wars, 
and admitted that many peop!es were 
entitled to look upon religion as a scourge. 
Alluding to the statement that the Non- 
conformist. Churches as a whole appeared 
to be farther from their own body than 
they were fifty years ago, and remarked 
that that was probably due to modern 
criticism, which caused the Churches to 
get away as far as they could from the 
Unitarians. As Unitarians, their position 
was not in any way affected by the 
Biblical criticism, which was exciting such 
terror in every direction. 

The Rev: Rupotr Davis spoke 
hopefully of the prospect before him as 
district minister: He said he was told, 
when thinking of coming into the West, 
that he must be prepared to find rather a 


sad state of things amongst their congre-. 
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gations. He had been most pleasantly 
surprised to find how full of life, and 
what genuine religious feeling there was 
in these small isolated country congrega- 
tions. Such congregations were patterns 
for other parts of the country, yet he 
could not help being struck with the fact 
that there was too much living on what 
their forefathers had done for God, and 
not enough realisation of what God had 
done and was doing for His people to-day. 
Tbe Rev. F. W. Srantey remarked that 
their work was difficult, and did not 
change. Undoubtedly the brighter days d 
for which their forefathers had hoped 
would come, but he did not anticipate 
them in the present generation. In spite 
of all that was said to the contrary he 
declared that England and her people did 
want the higher criticism, and did want 
to be able to understand the religion she 
professed. There was a new belief in the 
Incarnation; but it meant not the divine 
in a man, but the divine in man. He 
believed that new yet old doctrine of the 
divine in humanity was going to regenerate 
the whole land from end toend; : 
The Rev. A. N. Bratcurorp and the 
Rey. J. H. Beicuer also spoke, each em- 
phasing the fundamental points on which 
Unitarians based their existence as liberal 
churchmen. Liberalism, said Mr. Belcher, 
had changed, doybtless, but civil liberty 
and religious liberty, as they understood 
it, was the same to-day as ever. Their’s 
was still the liberty to develop in the ful 
sense into free men and women: __ : 
The Rev. W. Lioyp also spoke, and 
then the chairman resigned his position 


‘to the Rev. J. McDowell. _ The new presi- 


dent paid a high tribute to Mr, Worsley’s 
unremitting and generous services to the ~ 
Union, and moved -a vote of thanks to 
him, which Dr. Bryan seconded, and 
which was accorded with enthusiasm, 
The proceedings of the Assembly closed 
with a Ministers’ Conference on the | 
following morning. It took place at 
Treville-street, when an excellent paper 
on ‘Doctrinal Preaching,” read by the 
Rev. Rudolf Davis, evoked the keen ~ 
interest of those present, who subse- 
quent’y departed for their homes cheered 
and encouraged by the hearty hospitality 
of the Plymouth and Devonport friends; 
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_ Tue first number of the new University 
Review is published this month by Messrs. 
Sherratt & Hughes, of London and 
Manchester (6d. net). Tbe Right Hon; 
James Bryce contributes an Introductory 


‘Note, and Sir Oliver Lodge writes on : 


‘* Questions for Discussion.”’ ‘‘ Universities 
and Examinations,’ by Professor Arthur 
Schuster; ‘‘ Shakespeare and Stoicism,’* 
by Professor Sonnenschein; and * The 
Education of the Citizen,’ by Professor 
Churton Collins, are the other articles. A 
feature of the Review is fifty pages of 
University news:. In the June number 
Canon Barnett will write on University 
Settlements, and Mr. J. A. Hobson on “ The 
Possibility of Progress.” 
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No man can wear out his power of doing — 
his duty, The discharge of one task 
strengthens conscience to make a demand 
still more severe.—H;, W. Crosskeys 
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SPIRITUAL GROWTH. - 


TxoueH the dawning of religious life in 
the soul is always a source of joy to the 
person experiencing it, its growth is mostly 
attended with some disappointment. Even 


the earliest movement towards holiness, 


after it has passed, has some phase of mis- 
giving. We realise that our experience 
is not like that of others, so we question 
whether ours is genuine. But surely it 
must be true that, could we but peep at 
the working of the spiritual realm behind 
our individual consciousness, we should 
be assured that even the slightest inclina- 
tion towards a better life is cf divine inspira- 
tion. | 

3 No religious experience ever yet sounded 
the complete depth of spiritual life; and 
yet every life of such a character has 


_ touched truly, though it may be faintly, 


_ spiritual development. 


the great reality of the eternal life of the 
universe. 

Men of science have sometimes hinted 
that in the present human form we have 
the culmination of physical creation, the 
long development from the gaseous, 
through the mineral], vegetable, and animal 
worlds, has reached its highest in man. 
This may be true with regard to the body, 
but that wonderful body contains still 
more wonderful powers which have yet 
a long vista of development before them. 
The mental and spiritual powers of man 
may yet have many cycles of evolution 
to go through. What the future has in 
store for the human race can only be 
approximately guessed: We see on every 


hand attempts to urge forward the best 


that is in man ; and all schemes of reform 
contain the earnest and promise of future 
perfection. 

No individual thinks he is without the 
possibility -of improvement, though ~he 
may try to persuade himself he is the best 
of all possible creatures. We are usually 
wise enough not to advertise our self-con- 
ceit ; but it is not seldom that our bubble 
is so well blown that we succeed in decciv- 
ing ourselves into the belief that it is solid 
substance. The sorrowful thing is that 
self-conceit and self-complacency arrest 
Unless these bub- 
bles are efieccually burst, we shall never 
be other than. spiritual dwarfs. Thin 
though they are, it is not an easy matter 
to destroy them, because of the superfi- 
cial beauty of their appearance. The 
colours of our environment are reflected 


upon them, and they glint and glow in the 


bewildering irridesence arising from the 
customs of society and current thought. 
It is a beauty which passes muster*among 
our fellows. But with a touch of truth 
the bubbles must disappear into thin air. 
They dazzle us only because of our imper- 
fect knowledge. When in the light of 


~ eternal truth we sce with the seeing eye of 


the mind a vision of the ideal which the 
best thought of the ages has been prepar- 
ing for us, then the grand realities of in- 
finite wisdom, God’s love, and the moral 
beauty of the world, show us the substan- 
tial truth as a contrast to the bubble of 
our own partial development: _ 

Now we see in part ; and it is scarcely 
likely that two people will see the same 


part. We walk into our gardens on a 


clear night, and watch the changing sky- 
pictures ; and know that in no other part 


a 


of the globe the same celestial pictures are 
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seen: But the whole of the heavenly 
bodies are there in the wonder of their 
magnitude and the glory of their perfect 
brightness, though our view of them is 
such a limited one. We see the bright 
crescent of the moon, as a simple thin 
segment, but no intelligent person believes 
that the thin curve is the entire moon, and 
that it really changes its shape as the 
month advances. No one will believe 
that the moon is cut into thin slices. We 
know the complete globe is there, though 
a part of it only is visible. We only sce 
that part on which the sun shines for. us. 

So with regard to man’s consciousness 
of God, the universe, and truth. Into the 
perception of any human being there has 
come only a part of-truth, only a part 
of God, only a phase of eternal light. None 
have ever known the entire truth, or seen 
the whole of God. Men could not bear 
such a resplendant sight. But we should 
remember that while it is only part, it is 
part of the whole. Just as we know of the 
existence of the whole of the moon, when we 
only see a thin crescent, so we know we 
have seen a true part of the great God, 
when we have only been able spiritually to 
discern the fainest, narrowest streak of his 
wonderful personality. But what we do 
see is an earnest of what is to follow. Our 
spiritual growth depends upon our success- 
sive developments of the character of God. 

When we have a good desire in the 
heart we do not doubt its existence, but 
we know it is not as bright and true as it 
should be. We admit the hunger after 
heart purity and the thirst for sweetness 
in life, and the yearning after nobility 
of character, but we also admit how poor 
our realised attempts at these have been. 
What is this consciousness ? Is it not the 
realisation that there is far more in the 
spiritual life we feel within us than we have 
allowed to be revealed ? Some look at 
us and are glad that we are as good as we 
are; but we know how poor that goodness 
is. This is the dawning of the truth that 
ours is but the thin crescent of light, in- 
dicating that there is much more still hid 
in shadow. Humility will not allow us to 
admit it, but we fee] persuaded that our 
desire is to be like Christ—to fulfil the 
highest possible destiny of humanity— 
to realise the ideal of man. 

Now this is not an isolated impulse, nor 
a separated yearning, but a true part of 
the spirit of God asserting itself through 
the infinite depths of thought, knowledge, 
and feeling, revealing itself on the edge of 
personal consciousness. Wherever the 
desire for better life and higher experience 
is) felt, whether it be in the home of a 
saintly woman, the cell of an emaciated 
ascetic, or the cave of a crude savage, it is 
part of the whole spiritual life of the uni- 
verse, for God cannot be divided, nor 
spirit separated. In however many phases 
it presents itself, in essence it is one. 
Every good deed, every noble impulse, 
every kind thought belong inseparably 
to the great spirit of God. »They are mani- 
festations of God in the realms of human 
consciousness. 

As we advance, therefore, in spiritual 
growth our development is seen in that 
God can speak more definitely through 
us. This growth takes place in propor- 
tion to our willingness to let the divine 
will shape our lives. We have to realise 
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that we may render ourselves pliable to 
God’s moulding, and then be prepared to be 
used for the utterance of some part of His 
great truth by our life and speech. Thus 
we must avoid stifling the good impulses, 
remembering that behind them there is 
the force of Infinite Spirit. We have been 
warned. against quenching the spirit ; but 
we ask ourselves whether we can effectually 
hinder that spirit working in us. Can 
the puny power of finite creatures quench 
the spirit of the Infinite God? It can 
arrest the progress of spiritual growth in 
the soul, for the divine Spirit only works 
in harmony with the human will. Our 
yielding to its influence’ must be willing 
yielding, or the spiritual must retire: The 
secret and force of spiritual growth, then, 
is the realisation that every good impulse 
and desire is the universal ideal seeking 
to manifest itself in the reality of our lives. 
It is the Infinite good on its way from the 
invisible realms of the spirit into the 
seen, God seeking to manifest Himself in 
the flesh, the hidden potentiality of 
spiritual life agitating the emotions to 
secure a revelation in human life. Spiri- 
tual growth takes place just as we allow 
this inner power to have its way first in 
our thoughts and then in our deeds. 
Lucxine TavENER. 


ABRAHAM AND THE STRANGER; 


SomEwHERE. [ve heard how Abram’s open 
door 

No stranger entered for a week or more, 

Whereat the kindly Patriarch wondered sore | 


Forth fared he from the tentin much amaze, 

And, to the utmost verge of sun-bright haze,’ 

Searched the dim distance with a wistful 
gaze— 


When, lo, an old man, like a willow bent, 
Halting and slow, approached the open tent, 
And forth to meet him Abram gladly went ; 


And, as his wont was, welcomed him with 
zest, 

Saying: ‘“Oweary pilgrim! be my guest ; 

Honour my dwelling; grace my simple 
feast.” 


Consent is gladly given: Servants haste, 

And soon before them smokes a good 
repast. 

Yet, ere the Patriarch and his servants taste, 


A solemn grace of thankfulness is paid 

To God, and suitable responses made. 

But silent sits the guest with unbowed 
head. 


And Abram thus : “ O man of ancient days ! 
Art thou indeed a stranger to our ways ? 
Is it not seemly ere one eats to praise ? ”’ 


To which the man replied: “I worship 
Fire.’* 
Whereat the Patriarch rose in furious 1r¢ 


And hotly bade him from the tent retiy 


When, lo, an angel of the Lord appeg ; 
And thus rebukes the hasty Patr’ 

“Say ! & 
Has but one single hour of one /, way 2 
Worn all thy patience, Abrah hundred 
Yet Ihave borne with hi 


” 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


Ashton-under-Lyne (Appointment).— 
Rey. H. Kelsey White, of Urmston, has received 
and accepted a unanimous invitation to the 
pulpit of the Richmond-hill Unitarian Church, 
and is to commence his ministry on June 4. 

Bradford.—Large congregations assembled 
at Chapel-lane Chapel on Sunday, on the occasion 
of the 20th anniversary of the ministry of the 
Rey. E. Ceredig Jones in Bradford. In the 
morning Mr. Jones preached from the words:“I 
have not shunned to declare unto you all the 
counsel of God” (Acts xx. 27), and gave an 
outline of his teaching during the past twenty 
years. The title of his evening discourse was: 
“Leaves from a Minister’s Diary,” in which he 
reviewed the main features of his ministry. Mr. 
Jones said that as he looked back upon the time 
he had spent with his devoted people his feelings 
were those of profound gratitude, His experience 
as a minister had been such that if he had his 
life to live over again he would still choose 
the ministry as his most congenial vocation. He 
did not think there was any vocation that could 
bring a man so much true and lasting happiness 
as that of a minister of a Jfree Church, who 
was.allowed to declare to his people the whole 
counsel of God as he understood it. His life 
had been like one long summer day, in which 
sunshine had largely predominated. During his 
ministry great changes had taken place. He 
had officiated at the interment of about four hun- 
dred adults, most of whom had had some connection 
with the congregation. Among them there had 
been those who had been the salt of the earth 
—men and women of high principie, who 
honoured their profession by the sanctity of 
their lives. For .all the churches the past 
twenty years had been a time of trial and 
difficulty, because a wave of excitement and 
pleasure-seeking had been passing over the 
country, and not a few had been carried away 
by it from the best influences. He was, how- 
ever, persuaded that this was only a passing 
mood which would soon give place in increased 
zeal and earnestness. Men and women would 
see that if they meant to preserve the sanctities 
of kome life and give their children a chance 
of growing up to noble manhood and woman- 
hood, they must keep in closest touch with 
religious culture. Another influence had beea 
steadily at work—the broadening spirit of their 
time, which had been gradually undermining 
medizval theology. The religious atmosphere 
was very different now from what it was 
twenty years ago. The old ideas of an angry 
God, an eternal hell, and salvation by faith 
were passing away, and a simpler forin of 
religion, which might be defined as love to God 
as their Father and love to man as their 
brother, was gaining ground. During the 
past twenty years they had done much to im- 
prove their religious home, and both their church 
and schools were now worthy of the great prin- 
ciples for which they stood. Much attention 
has also been given to the musical part of their 
services, which they had found increasingly help- 
ful. It was fitting that their faith should be 
aided by the most touching and pathetic of all 
the arts—the art of music. One pleasing feature 
of their church was that it was largely a congre- 
gation of earnest and intelligent young people, 
who there received-a good training for the duties 
of useful citizenship. During the past twenty 
years they had had a fine succession of faithful 
workers, but never a better staff than at the 
present time. He had confidence that in the 
future, as in the past, they would unite with him 
in every carnest effort to carry out the beautiful 
ideals of their faith, sothat they might help to 
make the city of Bradford more like the city of 
tod. 

Bristol.—Lewin’s Mead was beautifully deco- 

¥1 with flowers for the Sunday-school anni- 

fowy services held Jast Sunday. Between 
in tmd five hundred children’s voices joined 
music ymns which had been set 10 special 
tions todr. David Churchill, and large congrega- 

Blatepart in the services. The Rev. A. 

Morning aj addressed the children both 

children wil] ,evening. Next Sunday the 

road chureh a the hymns again at Oakfield- 
by the Rey, J R the services will be conducted 
* “Sn Carpenter. 


\ 
Ay x 


Colne.—On May 7 the chapel anniversary 
services were held. The Rey. John Evans, B.A., 
who commenced duties as settled minister, 
preached two excellent sermons to good con- 
gregations, At the morning service he gave a 
most instructive and helpful address to scholars 
and friends. On May 13 the ‘‘Welcome” tea 
and meeting was held, Over 200 partook of 
tea, including friends from Bolton, Burnley, 
Padiham, and Nelson. The meeting was held 
in the chapel, which was well filled, presided 
over by Mr. R. Duerden. Mr. J. W. Hird 
welcomed Mr. Evans on behalf of the congrega- 
tion, and Mis3 M. A. Mann on behalf of the 
Sunday-school. The Rey. C. J. Street (Sheffield) 
congratulated them on. securing Mr. Evans as 
their minister. In him they would find one 
who had a high ideal, and who would strive 
hard to translate his ideal into the real. The 
Rey. J. H. Weatherall, after speaking of the 
affectionate regard they had for Mr. Evans in 
Bolton, and the excellent work he had done at 
Halliwell-road, said the time had now come for 
Unitarians to leave the controversial and to 
address themselves more and more to the con- 
structive side of their religious faith. He 
pleaded for the upbuilding of a strong spiritual 
church. Mr. Thomas Harwood and Mr. J. 
Bullough both spoke of Mr. Eyans’s good work 
at Bolton. The Revs. R. T. Herford, T. Ley- 
land, R. McGee, J. J. Shaw, J. Thomas, J. E. 
Jenkins, J. M. Whiteman, E. Allen, and W. H. 
Burgess also heartily joined in the welcome. 

Halifax. —The Sunday-school anniversary 
was held at Northgate End chapel on Sunday, 
May 14, when the Rev. C. J. Street, of Sheffield, 
preached morning and evening. There was a 
service of song in the afternoon, entitled “‘James 
Martineau,” suggested by the centenary. This 
was compiled and read by the Rev. F. E. Mill- 
son. Special music was sung at all the services 
by the choir and the scholars under the direction 
of Mr. Arthur Wilson. In connection with the 
anniversary the Rev. P. E. Richards read 
selections from Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden” on 
Monday evening in the chapel. The collections 
at the services and reading were £23 7s. 34d. 

Hey wood.—On Sunday last the annual Sun- 
day-school services were held, being conducted 
by the Rev. E. Gwilym Evans, of Chesterfield. 
Special hymns and anthems were admirably 
rendered by the choir, augmented for the\occa- 
sion by the children and elder scholars to about 
100. On both occasions the chapel was crowded 
and the services were most helpful and inspiring. 
The offertories for the day amounted to over 
£55. Next year the congregation will celebrate 
the jubilee of the founding of their church. 

Llandyssu!l Sunday School Union.—The 
annual Gymanfa of the Bwlch, Liwyn, Pantde- 
faid, and Graig, Llandyssul, Sunday-schools 
was held at the latter place oa Sunday last. 
Glorious weather favoured the meeting, with the 
result that the chapel could not nearly hold the 
congregation. The different schools recited 
portions of Scripturea and were catechised in the 
same by the Revs. T. Arthur.Thomas and EK. O. 
Jenkins. A special feature of the meeting was 
the united singing conducted by Mr. David 
Jones, Rhydyfeul, and accompanied by Miss 
James, Brynhyfryd. In the evening two power- 
ful sermons were delivered by Mr, James 
Davies, Pencadr School, and the Rev. E. O. 
Jenkins. A special programme of music was 
r ndered by the choir. 

London: Islington.—On Wednesday, May 

10, in connection with the Unity Church Young 
People’s Society, a performance of Clementine 
Ward’s Japanese operetta “Ju-Ju; or, the 
Golden Amulet,” was given in the schoolroom 
and was a great success, 
_ London: Peckham.—A very successful 
social meeting was held in the Avondale-road 
schoolroom on Wednesday evening, the 10th inst. 
Seventy-five members and friends were present 
at the invitation of the Church Committee to 
meet the Rev. A. F. G. Fletcher, who has occu- 
pied the pulpit for the past two months. Already 
there are signs of increased vitality. The attend- 
ance at the services has considerably increased. 
Mr. Fletcher’s sermons are much appreciated, 
and one of the members has had 1,000 copies of 
his ‘Easter morning sermoa printed and freely 
distributed, the subject being ‘Was the 
sepulchre empty?” It was decided to form a 
Church Guild, and much enthusiasm was 
exhibited. 

London: Plumstead.—The bazaar com- 
mittee desire to express their deep gratitude 
and thanks for the kind sympathy and assistance 


b 


rendered by all friends to the recent bazaar held 
at the Unitarian Hall in aid of the Church 


Building Fund. A balance in hand of £120 was 


realised by the occasion, a result with which the 
congregation is highly pleased, and stimulated 
to further efforts to attain the object in view. 


Middlesbrough.—On Sunday, May 14, the 


anniversary services were conducted by the Rey. _ 


J. C. Street, his evening subject being ‘The 
Work Lying Ready to the Hands of Unitarians.”’ 
On Monday the Spring Conference of the 
Northumberland and Durham Unitarian Christian 
Association was held, and was well attended by 
representatives from the neighbouring towns. 
Mr. W. J. Watson (Thornaby) presided over the 
afternoon meeting, to hear the Rev. W. H. 
Lambelle read a paper “Is It Wise to Employ 
Revival Methods in the Unitarian Chutch ?” The 
discussion was opened by Rev. G. A. Fergusson, 
of Gateshead, the Revs. F. Wood, and J. C. 
Street also taking part. Afterwards tea was 


served in the schoolroom, followed by a con- 


versazione. Short addresses were given with 
music at intervals. The whole of the mectings 
were he'pful and successful in every sense. 
Norwich.—The Rev. Alfred Hall preached a 
forcible sermon at the Octagon Chapel,on Sunday 
evening on “The Bishop of Norwich and the 
Athanasian Creed,” to which the Lastern Daily 
Press devoted nearly a column of a good report. 
Shrewsbury.—At the close of the evening 
service on Sunday last. Mr. Harry J. Mansell, 
a member of the church and choir, and a 
teacher in the Sunday-school, being about to 
leave Shrewsbury for Canada, was presented 
with a travelling chest and a substantial sum of 
money, spontaneously subscribed by some 
seventy or eighty contributors. The little cere- 
mony, which took place immediately after the 
sermon, was of an extremely interesting and- 
impressive character, made all the more touch- 
ing by the beautiful address delivered by Mrs. 
Myers in making the presentation. She told 
how Mr. Mansell had become a scholar in the 
school fifteen years ago, and had always been a 
help and not a hindrance, as he gecew up, and at 
last became a teacher. They would miss him 
very much, she said, but his good influence in 
the school would remain. 'S. Longfellow’s hymn, 
“‘Go forth to life, O child of earth” was sung 
immediately after the presentation. 


Unitarian. Home Missionary College.— 
Meetings in connection with ¢he Jubilee Fund 
were held in Liverpool on Monday last. The 
Congregational hall of the Ancient Chapel was 
the scene of the afternoon meeting, and in the 
enforced absence of Mr. Philip Holt, the Rev. C. 
Craddock took the chair. Addresses were 
delivered by Colonel Pilcher, the Revs. J. E. 
Manning and C. Peach, and a vote of sympathy 
with the aims of the College was passed on the 
motion of the Rev. H. D. Roberts. In tho 
evening of the same day a nieeting was held in 
the Congregational Hall of the Hope-street 
Church. Alderman Bowring, who presided, ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the work of the 
College and his intention to subscribe to the 
fund. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. C. 
C. Coe (president), Colonel Pilcher (chairman), 
Mr. F. W. Monks (vice-chairman), the Revs. J. 
EK. Manning, C. Peach, and Mr. R. Robinson. A 
vote of thanks was passed on the motion of the 
Revs. J. C. Odgers and J. C. Hirst. Mr. Odgers 
confessed his conversion to the Jubilee scheme 
after some early doubts. He was now con- 
vinced that the scheme was a wise one, and the 
work of the College absolutely necessary to the 
northern churches. ; : 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
_the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
- later than Thursday Afternocn. 


— 


SUNDAY, May 21. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place,. 


High-street, 7, Mr. A. 8. Hurn. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. 
THOMPSON. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tucker, M.A. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
_Iland 7, Rev. F. W. Stantey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road,, Finchley- 
‘road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. Epaar Daryn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., 11 

and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupr. 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Mr. J. 
C, Pain. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
li and 7, Rev. Frank K. Frezston, 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prnrgrs. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rey. H. Kersey Wurre. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
~ Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. GEORGE CRITCHLEY. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 


Eustace 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 


strect, 11 and 7, Rev. W. C. Pops. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
_ J. Page Hopps. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
- Green, 7, Rey. Gorpon Coorsr, B.A. 
Peckham, Avyondale-road, 11 and 6.20, Rev. 
A. FL G. Fretcuer. 


Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11] |. 


and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonzs. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. Frtrx Taytor, B.A. 


Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 


_tz W. Wooprne, B.A. 
Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
T. E. M. Epwarps. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity , Church, 11 and 7, Rev 
Dr. Mummery. 


oS 


PROVINCIAL. 


Barz, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
- McDowEs Lt. 

Brackroon, Dieckson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGEz. ‘ 
South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 
Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road; 11 

_and 6.30, Rev. J. Mortzy MILs. 
Bovugnremoutu, Unitarian Church, West-hill- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. C. Coz. 

BrapForD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30, 2.45, 
and 6.30, Rey. E. Cerrpia Jonrs, M.A, 
Briguton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. PrizstLry Prime. 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, | { 


Rey. VY. A. SUKHTANKAR. 
CampBriper, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rey. 
J. E. Opazrs, M.A. 

Canterbury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
‘Rev. J. H. Suiru. f : 
Custer, Matthew Heury’s Chapel, cff Watergate- 
- street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. Haycocx. 
Dovrz, Adrian-strect, near Market-square, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. B. Kirkman GRAY. 
GuiLprorD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 
Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
_ 6.30, Rev. Garpner Preston. 
Horsyam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
~ road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 
Lxxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.20, Rev. C. 
j Hargrove, M.A, 
480ARD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
~ 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER GORDON, M.A. 
Lavezroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
. J. ©. Operrs, B.A., and 6.30, Rev. C. 


CRADDOCK. — 


LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Roperrts. 

Livrrroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. C. 
Waid. and 6.30, Rey. J. C. Oparrs, 


Maipstonz, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. M. Livens. 

Ox¥oRD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. H. 
WEATHERALL, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 ard 6.45, 
Mr. C. F. Duar. 

PorrsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.465, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoarzorovuaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Mr. 
M. Rowe. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Mesting 
House, 11 and 6,45, Rev. F. TEASDALE REED, 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. C.. J. Street. 

SHIREBROOK, Main-street Free Christian Church, 
6.15, Mr. T. CoapBouRNeE. 

SripmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. AGAR. 

SouTHEND, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, ‘How 
to be Happy, though Christian,’ Mr. GEorGE 
WARD. 

Soursrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor. 

TrowsRipes, Conigre Church, 1l and 6, Rev. J. 
Warn. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 1] and 6.30. 


$e 


IRELAND. 


Durum, Stephen’s Green West, 12, nocn, Rev- 
G. Hamitton Vance, B.D. 


—_——>-——__—_ 


P WALES. 
Asrrystwith, New Market Hall, 11, Mr. Jamxs 
Davizs, 
i? 
Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmrorrs, 


Soard and Restvence. 


— 
OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.i—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA.— “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


| eke HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON —A HOLIDAY RESORT for 
Ladiesand Young People. Sea and moorland 
air. Beautiful country. Responsible charge 
taken of younger guests if unaccompanied by 
adult. Apply, Miss Nancy Jones; or A. E, 
JONES, Esq., Proprietor. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LON DON. 

This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floorz; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from Qs. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d@Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10g. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
‘Testimonials on application, 

Telegraphic Address: “' THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATONS TEMPERANCE EOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 


LON BON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 


Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


OUTH PLACEETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH PLACH. FINSBURY.—May 21, 

at 11.15, JOHN A. HOBSON, M.A., “The 
Art of Creation.” 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY. 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN §SQ., 

W.—May 21, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Music and Morals.” 


BEST OF ALL 


DISINFECTANTS 


Gleaits 
Fragrant. 
Nom-Poisonceuss 
Boes Kot Staim Linen. 


FLUIDS, POWDER, SOAPS, &c. 


Z |= Pint Bottles and 5/. Gallon. 
Sprays to fit the Bottles, 2/6 each. 


“ SANITAS” now enjoys general favour.’ 
Lancet. 


“How to Disinfect.” Book Free. 


THE “SANITAS” CO., Limited 
LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 


< NITY.”—Magazine tor Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by_ churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, id.—ts, a year; 5d. per dozen; ds. 
per. 10; extra charge local page.—Address 


‘to EpiTor, Lyy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED, 


Ree aS 


E-ENGAGEMENT—COMPANION- 
HOUSEKEEPER, domesticated, good 
needlewoman, middle age; near London pre- 
ferred ; excellent references.—F., 12, Hanover- 
square, Broomhall-park, Sheffield. 


i Gagrer MAID, some knowledge 

Dressmaking and Nursing. Light house- 
work; not under 30. Highest references re- 
quired.—Mrs. Pryton, Westfield, Edgbaston. 


ANTED, by June Ist, young 
MOTHER'S HELP or NURSE; 
French or German preferred ; good reference. 
Minister's family, two children.—Apply, F. B., 
InQuIRER Office, 3, Hssex-street, London, W.C. 


OUNG LADY desires re-engage- 
ment as NURSE to children—yYV. A., 
InQuIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OUNG LADY desires position as 
SECRETARY, SHORTHAND- 
TYPIST, or BOOK-KEEPER. Neighbour- 
hood of Liverpool.—Address, A. B., 7, The 
Summit, Liscard, Cheshire. 


HANGE OF ADDRESS.—Rev. S. 
BURROWS, from Dover to 148, Ed- 
mund-road, Hastings. 


LD FALSE TEETH.— We give 
highest possible price for above. Offers 
made, and, if not accepted, teeth returned, 
Dealers in old gold or silver in any form. 
Banker’s references. -—- WooLFALL and Co., 
Birkdale, Southport. 


URNISHED COTTAGE to LET, 
i Great Hucklow, Derbyshire. Delight- 
fully situated; 3 bedrooms, sitting-room, 
kitchen.—Apply, Mrs. StrrErT, 4, Avenue- 
villas, Cricklewood-lune, N.W. 
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COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 


THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS 


*.* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


HOME LETTERS, 
Being Reprint of Letters to the INQquIRER 
and Afill Hill Chapel Record, by the 


Rey. CHARLES HARGROYE, 


Delegate of the B. and F Unitarian Associa- 
tion to the Unitarians of Australasia. 


Price One Shilling net. 
FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Clarence Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


Jubilee Commemoration Bazaar 
1855-1905. 


WESNESDAY and THURSDAY, MAY 31, JUNE 1, 1905. 
Patrons: THE LADY O’HAGAN, 

Sin SYDNEY WATERLOW, Bart., C. F. PEARSON, Esq. 
Admission: Single Tickets for each day, 6d.; for the 
two days, 9d. Children under 14 half price. 
Open 3 p.m. each day. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 

FOR THE NONCONFORMIST MINISTRY. 

R. WILLIAMS’S TRUSTEES offer for 
| open competition, Undergraduate Scholar- 
ships, tenable in the University of Glasgow 
only ; and Divinity Scholarships for Graduates, 
tenable in any approved School of Theology or 
University. ‘The Scholarships are open tostu- 
dents of all Denominations preparing for the 
Nonconformist Ministry. For particulars apply 
to the SECRETARY, Dr, WILLIAMS’s Liprary, 
Gordon-square, London, W.C., before June Ist. 


ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 


At the ANNUAL MEETING held on 
TUESDAY, MAY 16TH, 1905, at ESSEX 
CHURCH SCHOOLS, Mr. P. M..Marrineau 
in the Chair, the following resolutions were 
passed :— 

(1) Moved by the CHAIRMAN, seconded by 
Mrs. W. W. Bruce :—‘“ That the Report of 
the Committee and the Statement of Accounts, 
together with the Reports of the Missionaries, 
be received and adopted.” 

(2) Moved by Mr. F. W. Lawrence, 
seconded by Rey. V. D. Davis :—“ That this 
meeting desires to express its confidence in 
the principles of the London Domestic Misgion 
Society, and to record its appreciation of the 
earnest and faithful labours of the Mission- 
aries, Rev. F. SumMmMeErs, Rev. 8. H. Srreet, 
B.A., and Dr. Reap.” 

(3) Moved by Mr. Ricuarp Worstey, 
seconded by the Rev. F. K. FrreeEsron :— 
“That the best thanks of this Meeting be 
given to the Committee and Officers for their 
‘services during the past year, and that the 
following be elected for the year 1905-6: 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Philip Roscoe; Com- 
mittee, Mr. P. M. Martineau (Chairman), Mr. 
Howard C. Clarke, Mrs. Enfield, Mrs. Eve- 
leigh, Mr. J. Harrison, Miss C. Holland, Rev. 
eee Jones, Mr. I, 8. Lister, Miss A. Sharpe, 
and Mr. F. Withall; Hon. Sec., Rev. H. Gow.” 

(4) Moved by the Rev. H. Gow, seconded 
by Miss HELEN Brooke HeErrorp :—‘ That 
the best thanks of this Meeting be given to 
Mr. P. M. Martineau for his valuable ser- 
vices in the Chair, and to Mr. F. W. Lawrence, 
Miss Bruce, and the other speakers, and to 
the Essex Church congregation for lending 
their Schoolroom on this occasion.” 

H. Gow, Hon. Sec. 


PUBLIC MEETING to welcome the 
L Rev. FELIX TAYLOR, B.A., the 
recently appointed Minister to the Richmond 
Free Church Cengregation, will be beld in the 
FREE CHURCH, ORMOND - ROAD, on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 24TH, at 


8 P.M. 

It is hoped that the Speakers will include 
the Rev. W. CoprrLtanp Bowir, Rev. S. 
FARRINGTON, Rev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, Mr. 
BiakE Oncers, K.C., and the Rev. W. G. 
TARRANT. ; 

The Meeting will be preceded by a gathering 
of Members and Friends, at 7 P.m., in the 
Masonic Hall, Richmond, at which tea, coffee, 
&c., will be provided. 

Friends will be heartily welcomed. 


THE INQUIRER. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


President—Rev. C. C. Con, F.R.G S. 
Chairman—Col. J, PILcHER, V.D. 
Principal—Rev. A. Gorpon, M.A. 


JUBILEE MEMORIAL FUND. 
£20,000. 
O purchase, equip, and endow Collegiate 
and Residential premises. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Previously acknowledged :— 


gs, d. Se ds 
General List ...12,691 7 74° 
Past and present 
students fo OSA 0 
13,725 18 73 
FURTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Alderman W. B. Bowring, J.P., 

Liverpool ee aS 3 0000 
Mr. John Harwood, Bolton Soe OO AO eco 
Mr. William Haslam, Bolton ... 10 0 0 
Mr. Edmund Taylor, Accrington 200 
Mr. John Hill, Rotherham ws Jt= 0 
Mr. W. F. Harris, Hull ... te a be ieee) 
Mrs. S. C. Wilson, Hull ... ve 100 
Mrs. E. Burroughs, Liverpool ... 20-0 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Hall, 
Liverpool... Bee ies Baa L0=-0 


Total ine. 


£13,943 0 7% 
Number of Subscribers, 1,318. 
Further subscriptions are respectfully 
solicited. They should be made payable to 
“The Treasurer, Unitarian Home Missionary 
College,” and forwarded to Messrs. E. Law- 
Ton & Son, 14, Brown-street, Manchester. 


Norr.—A full list of subscriptions, together 
witha detailed report of Jubileeand Autumnal 
meetings, will be forwarded on application to 
Rev. C. Peach, 68, Richmond-grove, Manches- 
ter. 


JUBILEE SERVICES. 


LiscarpD.—Sunday, May 21st, 11 and 6.30, 
Principal Gordon, M.A, ‘ 
Swansra.—Sunday, May 28th, 11, Principal 

Gordon, M.A. 


CONGREGATIONAL MEETINGS 


will be addressed by deputations as under: 

SHREWSBURY.—Wednesday, May 24th, 7.30, 
Principal Gordon and Rev. C. Peach. 

CHESTER.— Monday, May 29tb, 7.30, Principal 
Gordon and Rev. C, Peach. 


The Committee will be glad to arrange for 
deputations to visit any congregation on 
application to Rev. C. Peach, as above. 


] tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE. PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIREoTORS, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrencz, Bart., J.P. 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.0. 

Deputy-Chatrman—Marx H, Jopes, A.R.I1.B,A., 
7, Pall Mall, 8.W 

Miss Cec, GrapweEtt, 7, Victoria-street, S.W. 

F. H. A, Harpoastrs, F.8.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S,W. 

ALEXANDER W. Lawrence, 3, King’s Bench Walk. 
Temple, E.C, 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

SrepHen SEAWARD TYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, 8.W, - 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years 
NS ee 018 4 1.015 6 014 2 0 12 11 


Compsre the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given t» persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager 


v 
- 


P 


May 20, 1905. - 
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HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HiguHeatE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Mies 
LiviANn Tazor, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, anp HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 
(LING’s SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTIOS.) 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss VIOLET BLAND, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. A holiday 
party is being arranged for Easter. For 
ae and full particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing tea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculstion 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS, 


IVINGTON CHAPEL.—The SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY 
SERMONS will be preached on SUNDAY, 
MAY 28rn, 1905, at 3 o’clock and 6.30 P.m., by 
the Rev. J. CHANNING POLLARD, of Lancaster. 
Tea, for visitors, in the schoolroom, as usual, 
between the services, 6d. each. 


HE COMMITTEE of the newly- 
formed UNITARIAN CONGREGA- 
TION at ANSDELL will be obliged if 
Ministers and Tapmen spending holidays in 
the district, and who are willing to undertake 
an evening service, will kind] 


communicate 


with W MILNER, 16, Common Side, 
Lytham : 
AMUEL JONES’ FUND.—The 


MANAGERS meet annually in October 
for the purpose of making GRANTS. 

APPLICATIONS must, however, bs in 
hand not later than JUNE 17ru, and must be 
made on a Form to be obtained from EDWIN 
W. MarsHA.u, Secretary, 38, Barton-arcade, 
Manchester. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTICNEERS, SURVEYCRS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate &c i : 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


ee 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essea-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :-— 


Gas is 
PER PaGEe-. ... erg eco 2 ROO 
HALF-PAGe ©) oy ste eee) See ee 
Per CoLumn ... ie ie, 2 Oe 
IncH IN COLUMN .... suet OREO 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to Tae INQUIRER to 
be made to E. KenneEpy, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. — 


Frinted by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.,and Published forthe 


prigtors by E. KENNEDY, at the ce, 3, 

trand, London, W.C. Sole A ental OHN 
20 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C. chester holesale), 
JOHN eae Si =} 20,1906 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


‘THERE seems every likelihood of a 
large demand for tickets for the Essex 
Hall lecture on Tuesday, June 13, when 
Professor Henry Jones will take as his 
subject ‘‘The Immortality of the Soul in 
Browning and Tennyson.’’ Subscribers to 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation are each entitled to a non-trans- 
ferable ticket, provided a stamped and 
addressed envelope issent to the Secretary 
not later than June 6. Relying on the 
probabi ity that a large proportion of the 
members of the Association will be unable 
to attend, owing to distance and other 
causes, non-members will have an oppor- 
tunity of procuring tickets for one shilling. 
Applications from members and non- 
members alike should- be sent to Essex 
Hall with as little delay as possible. 


THE National Unitarian Temperance 
Association conducted a successful meet- 
ing at the Royal Victoria Hall, Waterloo- 
road, on Friday evening, May 19. Fully 
four hundred were present, and a stirring 
address was given by the Chairman, the 
Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, who was fol- 
lowed by the Mayor of Woolwich (the 
Rev. L. Jenkins Jones), and Mr. Richard 
Montford, of the United Kingdom Alli- 
ance, Solos and glees by the choir of 
the Stamford-street Temperance Society 
were interspersed, and a vote of thanks 
to them and to tke speakers, on the 
motion of Dr. Herbert Smith, seconded 
Mr. H. G. Chancellor, was cordially 
passed. The meeting unanimously 
adopted a petition in favour of the 
ae earlier closing of public-houses, 


How rapidly the old forms of religious 
individualism are breaking down as they 
are brought face to face with the involved 
conditions of modern town life. There 
are, for instance, fifty Congregational 
churches in Manchester-Salford. Hach of 
these has its own peculiar sphere and 
interests. But the members of all of them 
have recognised a common interest in 
their vast maelstrom of industry. They 
have formed a board representing all the 
units of church life for co-operation in 
the discharge of their larger common re- 
sponsibility. In a word, they regard the 
whole city, with its suburbs, as_ their 
parish. The churches are fifty, but the 
city is one. One plan they have adopted 
which has long been familiar to us, viz., 
the appointment of a minister at-large. 


Among their many experiments they 
record some failures. Thus they have 
been unable to induce their young people 
to sit for examinations in church history. 
But suceess has attended the effort to 
found or support settlement work. They 
have also demonstrated the possibility, 
given certain qualifications, of reaching 
the working clas es. A small Salford con- 
gregation started a P.S.A. in a neigh- 
bouring assembly room. Out of this grew 
an evening congregation of 700 people. 
The little church could not cope with the 
task: The board came to its assistance 
with the appointment of a second minister. 
And so on. 


Tuer Manchester Board is one oi several 
similar ones in great towns of the north. 


WE note the advance in thought on the 
“religious difficulty ’’’ shown in the edi- 
torial note in the Hzaminer on Secular 
Education. ‘There is no doubt that the 
“secular solution is growing in favour. 
“«. ,. ; It must be remembered, too, that 
“the only logical position for Nonconfor- 
“mists to take up is that no religious 
“teaching shall be given by or paid for 
“by. the State. ..: We wish that our 
“fellow Free Churchmen had the courage 
‘“‘of their convictions and would work 
‘together for the principle that the State 
“should not give religious teaching. That 
“ranted, then our churches may do all 
“that they can to supply the need.” 

On Monday afternoon Mr. Choate un- 
veiled the window which he has given to 
St. Saviour’s Collegiate Church, South- 
wark, in memory of the founder of Har- 
vard University. The window represents 
the baptism of Christ by John the Bap- 
tist, and bears the arms of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and Harvard College. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop- 
Designate of Southwark, the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Mr. James 
Bryce were among those present. 

Mr. Choate said he had presented the 
memorial from a desire to signalise his 
long residence in London by an appro- 
priate gift, which should be in itself emble- 
matical of the deep-seated and abiding 
relationsof friendship which united England 
and the United States. As a loyal son of 
Harvard he thought nothing could be more 
fitting than a permanent memorial of 
the principal founder of Harvard Univer- 
sity. John Harvard was born in that 


Representatives of the different Boards | borough, close to the end of London 
meet in council from time to time to | Bridge, and was baptized in that venerable 
discuss matters of general concern, and to ‘church in 1607. He was educated at 
compare experiences, And these gather- | Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where he 
ings seem a step in the direction of some | spent eight years. Seeking larger freedom of 
real federation of the City Boards of | thought than could be found in the London 
Churches. Such a development goes far| of that day, he emigrated to Massachus- 
to explain the rapid change of thought | sets, where he died within two years of 
which is taking place. The towns as!his arrival, prematurely, as it seemed, 
units have their own solidarity. There is! but in the fulness and perfection of time, 
an analogue here of the structure of local! as was now manifest. Finding the infant 


government. We have our County 
Councils, but County Boroughs are so far 
individuals, we might almost say, persons, 
as to demand a separate existence and 
functioning. So, too, they have Congre- 
gational Unions and County Unions. 
There are also these City Boards, which, 
while they are more or less without official 
recognition, are bound to modify the 
structure of this group of the Free 
Churches, and serve to explain the gra- 
dual disuse of the‘older word Independent, 
and the general adoption of the newer 
title Congregational. 


colony without means to establish a. col- 
lege in the wilderness in the first decade of 
their settlement, he bequeathed ‘o its 
foundation his library and the half of his 
fortune, whiclt amounted in all to about 
£1,700. Now, after tho lapse -of three 
centuries, that little college in the path- 
less wilderness had become a great and 
splendid University—great in prestige and 
renown, rich in endowment, and richer 
still in the loyal fidelity of its sons: 
Unknown and of little accoun’. when he 
sailed from England, John Harvard had 
been a benefactor to the New World, and 
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his generous and timely gift had borne 
fruit a million-fold. He hoped that 
memorial would long remain, in order 
that Americans might come to see the 
very spot where one of their proudest 
institutions had its origin, and that it 
might remind Englishmen who visited it 
how inseparable were the two nations in 
their history and in their destiny 

Tue Martineau Centenary was cele- 
brated by the Christian Register in a 
number of articles, three of which 
appeared on April 20, by the Revs. J. T. 
Sunderland, John Cuckson, and A, 
Lazenby: Mr. Cuckson’s article on 
‘‘ James Martineau as Teacher” was the 
most notable: Then; on April 27, there 
was an article by the Rev. A. W. Jack- 
son on ‘Martineau’s Religious Philo- 
sophy,” and on May 11 an article of very 
interesting reminiscences by Dr. Edward 
Liverett Hale. In this, Martineau’s colleague 
should have been not “ Dr. Taylor,” but 
the Rev. John James Tayler. Dr. Hale 
prints the following letter he received 
from Dr. Martineau in response to greet- 
ings on his 90th birthday :— 

Could I have followed the order of 
‘* choice instead of being driven into that 
“of necessity, you would have been 
“among the first rather than among the 
* the last to receive my heartfelt thanks 
“for the birthday congratulations and 
‘* good wishes which greeted me a month 
‘fago. But the copies of the Chrostian 
** Register which you kindly forwarded 
‘to me will explain how prolonged 
“‘a task has been presented to my 
‘‘pen by the profuse and generous 
‘t affection of my friendsy The multitude 
‘of benedictions, however, does not 
‘£ cheapen the value of any one; and most 
“assuredly not that of yours and your 
** good sister’s, both of which I prize and 
* oratefully lay by among my stores for 
££my children’s sake. Your sister’s letter 
‘tto me touches me very deeply, too deeply, 
indeed, for any answering words— 
‘!which always seem to wrong the inner 
‘life and becloud its sacredness. I am 
‘t truly grateful if, in speaking out of my 
‘‘own heart in a ‘Home Prayer,’ I have 
uttered here and there what is true also 
‘Sto an experience like hers. Only; I 
“believe; by such simple self-confession 
do we reach the ultimate ground of 
‘union between the human soul and the 
‘s Father of spirits, 

££ Not, bowever, that we can afford to 
part with the objective help of histori- 
‘fecal religion; embodied in a supreme 
§£ personality, realising the ideal relation 
££ between man and God, for reverence 
‘£and veneration needing a definite out- 
‘£ ward direction for sustained and growing 
‘life: Hence, I cannot but cling to the 
* Christian type of Theism and distrust 
‘‘ the relapse, now exemplified both here 
“and with you, into the old ‘Natural 
« * Religion * and the supposed ‘advance,’ 
‘but real retrogradation into ‘Ethical 
*« Societies.” These may doubtle:s furnish 
‘edifying combinations and discussion 
clubs, helpful to individuals; but they 
“have not the conditions of permanent 
* union, expressing as they do transitional 
“states of mind, either abstract, unse- 
cured upon the concrete, or rudimentary, 
‘t stopping short of its crown, like a 
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“they may help to dispense with ecclesi- 
‘astical superfluities.” 


Tue May number of Sermons for the 
Day contains a sermon on “ The Forgive- 
ness of Sins,’’ preached by the late Rev. 
R. A; Armstrong in January, 1903. Its 
burden may be seen in the following 
passage :-— 

‘*So the true forgiveness of sin, it would 
“ seem, can come only to such as, with 
“‘ an awakened hatred of their sin, wrestle 
“with it to put it far from them, and 
“yearn for re-union with God,—or with 
“ all that world of goodness and purity 
‘and holiness, which stands to them for 
“ God. The agnostic, too, no less than 
the repeater of Christian creeds, knows 
“ the difference between an inner sense of 
“ oneness with all that is sweet and true 
“* and beautiful in the spiritual world, and 
“a sense of being shut up in an outer 
‘ darkness without inward fellowship with 
‘* things lovely and of good report. And he 
‘too may struggle back, througa humility 
“and love, to that harmony with the 
spiritual world, which in the Christian 
‘“‘ vocabulary is called ‘forgiveness.’ But 
to him whom it is given to have some 
“ glimmering of the Living God, to know, 
by deep experiences of the soul, that 
‘““we have a Heavenly Father, the call 
“back to the life of forgiveness will be 
clearer and stronger, and the cords 
that draw him back towards peace and 
concord will draw with a more com- 
“ pelling power, 

«And so we come to see the absolute 
“‘inevitableness of that ultimatum: 
‘except ye forgive men their trespasses 
‘against you, neither will your Heavenly 
“Father forgive you your trespasses.’ 
“ Indeed, itis not necessary to say that 
‘* He will not; for, in the very nature of 
“the problem, He cannot. The All-holy 
“cannot decree harmony between Himself 
“and one in whom still lurks the temper 
“of hate, or vengeance, or evil grudge 
“¢ Omnipotence itself cannot harmonise 
“€ good and evil, make the impure and the 
“pure to be at one.” 

GREAT interest is being manifested, 
Mr. W. H. Shrubsole informs us, with 
regard to the projected Polytechnic tour 
in Hungary, and reception committees 
are being formed at Budapest, Karsa, 
Eperjes, Debreczen, and elsewhere. 
Several village festivals will be among 
the arrangements in honour of the 
visitors: His Excellency the Royal 
Hungarian Finance Minister has invited 
the party to visit the world-famous opal 
mine, and will send carriages to fetch 
them from Eperjes, 15 miles distant: At 
the mine there will be an official reception. 
In order to avoid the inconvenience of 
changing carriages at the frontier, special 
carriages will be sent from Hungary to 
Berlin, to convey the British visitors 
directly onward, via Oderburg, to the 
magnificent Carpathian region, 

Many friends will be glad to hear that 
we have received a capital report from 
the Rev. E. W. Lummis, who is at 
Tresco, Scilly, enjoying the sunshine and 
the glorious sea, with summer in May, and 
the restfulness of primitive surroundings, 
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THE FATHERHOOD oF GoD: 
The holiest saint of God knows nothing 


more than is contained in the words: ** Our — 


Father, who art in Heaven.”” 
JoHN HAamitton THOM. 


Ir has seemed to me, sometimes, as: if 
one special mission of Unitarianism was 
to quicken in the modern world a realisation 
of the Fatherhood of God. The truth, of 
course, has been known from the earliest 
times to great and loving souls. The Old 
Testament pages glow here and there with 
thoughts of the love of the Almighty and 
Eternal God as.a Father. It is depicted — 
as the tenderest, the most supporting, that 
the heart can feel or the mind conceive: 
And this was the faith perfected in the 
life and teaching of Jesus: But other 
thoughts have been allowed to intervene 
in the teaching of the Church—thoughts 
of fear and of hopeless alienation: Modern 
Protestantism has struggled but slowly, 
through the besetments of Calvinism, 
towards the apprehension of the love of 
God as a Father. An ‘‘ orthodox *’ friend 
of mine remembers distinctly the glad 
surprise with which she first heard that 
God loved everybody and loved them all 
the tinie. She had been brought up to 
believe that. He loved ‘‘ good’* people 
and loved her only ‘‘ when she was good.’* 

Yet from of old there have been those 
who knew Him better than that, and felt 
in His love all the tenderness of the deepest 
mother-love. ‘‘ Can a woman forget her 
sucking child that she should not have 
compassion on the son of her ‘womb ?’” 
His prophet pleads with Israel. ‘* Yea ”’ 
(for the love of God is beyond all com- 
parison for endurance, as for everything 
else), ‘‘ Yea, these may forget, yet will 
not I forget thee. Behold, I have graven 
thee upon the palms of My hands.’’ 
‘* Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear Him: For 
He knoweth our frame; he remembereth . 
that we are dust.’* And Jesus makes very 
clear to us the wonderful tenderness of 


the Father’s love, the constant care of 


Infinite God for each individual human 
being. 
Now, what part does this wonderful 
truth play in our daily life? What does 
it mean to us, as we lay down this copy of 
the Inquirer and return to our sewing, 
our office, our wash-tub, or our bench ? 
What does it mean to us morning by 
morning as the grey light struggles in upon 
us, rousing to labour and anxiety ; evening 
by evening as we drop our unfinished 
work reluctantly from tired hands? It is 
a truth so simply stated: he 
God is my Father. : 
The high and holy One who inhabiteth 
eternity loves me as a Father should love 
his child—and a helpless child. He loves 
me with a depth and fulness beyond the 
most compassionate mother-love; with a 
tender infinite knowledge of me, my 
frailties, my joys, my aspirations, my 
difficulties, such as no earthly father ever 
had: And what of it? What is the worth 
of the fact to you and me? Well, for one — 
thing, we partake of God’s nature. There- 
fore, it is m us to become daily 
God: We can get to know Hi 
and to love Him more; In Hi 


__ lectures last November made so deep an 
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can strive to cast out of our souls and our 
characters the things which are unlike 
God, which dishonour and grieve Him, and 
we can build up in ourselves the things 
that are lovely, pure, and of good report. 
As we accept God’s will in all things our 
own wills, now so perverse, shall become 
trained and disciplined till we become 
partakers of the holiness of our Father in 
heaven ; for 


** More than our feeble souls can pine 
For holiness, 
That Father, in His " tenderness divine, 
Yearneth to bless.’’ 


And surely the thought of this relationship 
banishes fear? A friend sends me this 
little story told recently by an author :— 
When a child he was taken terribly sleepy 
in church. With all his might he tried to 
keep his little eyes open. He sat stiffly 
upright, a prey to fear and pain, dreading 
a tumble, a scolding, a public disgrace as 
only a sensitive child can. At length he 
saw through a mist his father looking at 
him, and, before he knew what had 
happened, he found himself lifted up and 
lying in the kind, strong fatherly arms, 
lapped in exquisite repose and absolute 
relief from fear. 


Is it our circumstances which give 
cause (as we say) for anxiety? Is it 
thoughts of the future? Do we worry 
about the children and their development ? 
Are we letting the joys of life come to. us 
and carry us on their tide without thought 
of the Giver of all true joy? Do we chafe 
against the multitudinous nagging little 
things which prevent wide reading or 
congenial public work? Is it ourselves 
which are our greatest trouble? Let us 
search out the daily trial and the daily 
failure of our lives and state it to ourselves 
in plain, ene, untheological English, 
and then say: “‘ My Father, God, all- 
powertul, so that to change my circum- 
stances were easy to Thee; all-wise, so 
that Thou knowest me altogether and 
knowest if a change were best for me ; all- 
loving, so that my interests are unutterably 
dear to Thy fatherly heart; I trust Thee 
all-in-all and for all.’* Say it (or words 
expressing such ideas) over to yourself 
quietly, meaning them, and see whether 
the light of God does not shine into and 
warm your whole soul, showing you that 
He is caring, planning, working for you; 
that the children are His children; that 
joys are made sacred by being His gift ; 
and that ‘‘ all things are yours, for ye are 
Christ’s and Christ is God’s.’’ My space 
is gone, and my theme is inexhaustible. 
Indeed, I had not dared to touch such a 
theme at all but that Mr. Armstrong’s 


impression on me, and revived within me 
such a sense of the nearness and love of the 
_ Almighty Father that 1 have longed to 
bring home to others, if I could, something 
of the same feeling. Faith in this im- 
mortal, unquenchable love is our only hope. 
But it is all-sufficient, 


“* For neither life, nor- deatts nor iis 
below, 
Nor things above 
| Shall ever sever us that we ae go 
From His great love.” 


Mary Ratpu: 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD: 


Tue flavour of humour like that of sermons 
soon grows stale. 
strictly occasional. 
the moment, or it gives zest and point to 
the controversy which has now sunk into 
its secular sleep. It is little short of a 
triumph when a witty saying or a master- 
piece of ridicule survives, like Sydney 
Smith’s famous apologue of Mrs. Parting- 
ton and the Atlantic Ocean. 
wits whose fame has become classical. 
is remembered to their credit that they 
knew how to make people laugh, and to use 
{laughter for great ends. 
belongs to this select number, and a new 
life of him by Mr. G. W. E. Russell in the 


Even at its best it is 
It suits the whim of 


But there are 
It 


Sydney Smith 


‘* English Men of Letters’’ is very wel- 
come. It is hardly worth while to call in 
question the night of the brilliant essayist 
and pamphleteer to a place among the im- 
mortals. The book is full of interest and 
gaiety ; it recalls a figure which has grown 
dim for a new generation ; we are satisfied 
without any discussion of relative values. 
Mr. Russell’s sketch of two hundred 
pages is something more than a study of 
Sydney Smith, the humourist. It tells the 
story of his life and of the great contro- 
versies for freedom and reform in which he 
was engaged, and the wit is introduced, as 
it should be, in all the piquancy of its 
natural situation: An anthology of wit- 
ticisms held together by a slender thread of 
biography would have been a dreary per- 
formance; but Mr. Russell has too much 
humour himself to be tempted in that way. 
For Sydney Smith the man it is perhaps 
difficult to feel all the enthusiasm of his 
biographer. There is a great deal in his 
character which stirs us to admiration and 
even to strong liking, but there are limits 
to our sympathy. He was a Whig, and 
the true Whig is as extinct as the dodo. 
He opposed the Ballot Act, nor are all for 
the ballot nowadays. He was a clerical 
jester and diner-out, and there are some 
people who would like his jokes and his 
good dinners better if they could forget his 
profession. This may be the prejudice of 
a generation which has forgotten how to be 
serious and witty at the same time, and it 
must not be supposed that Sydney Smith 
was without many exemplary clerical 
virtues. He cared for his flock with true 
diligence, and he spoke boldly from the 
pulpit without fear or favour, and he bore 
poverty cheerfully. ‘‘ As long as I can 
possibly avoid it I will never be unhappy,’’ 
he wrote to Lady Holland from the banish- 
ment of his country living. All this 
should make us indulgent to the frank 
satisfaction with which he announces that 
he has got ‘‘a snug thing » » y with 
full £2,000 a year.’” 
Sydney Smith was all for common sense 
and a rational religion and freedom of con- 
science: “‘‘ no chains, no prisons, no bon- 
fires for a man’s faith; and, above all, no 
modern chains and prisons under the names 
of disqualifications and incapacities, which 
are only the cruelty and tyranny of a more 
civilised age; civil offices open to all, a 
Catholic or Protestant alderman, a Mora- 
vian or a Church of England or a Wesleyan 
justice, no oppression, no tyranny in belief ; 
a free altar, an open road to heaven; no 
human insolence, no human narrowness, 
hallowed by the name of God.’ Untfor- 
tunately, he combined with this admirable 


pee a genuine hatred of “‘ enthu- 
siasm. 
would not restrain by law, he was quite 
prepared to try to kill by ridicule. 


and forms of religion, which he 


He 
was particularly hostile to Methodists—he 
spoke of them on one occasion as ‘‘ a nest 
of consecrated cobblers’’—and to foreign 
missionaries with their strange passion for 
spreading the Gospel among savages. 
These are unpleasant traits which his 
biographer makes no attempts to extenuate 
or defend. He calls him frankly a 
Philistine. The only thing to be said is 
that it is a form of Philistinism which was 
much commoner in his day than in our 
own, and it infected many minds otherwise 
wholly generous and liberal. Possibly we, 
too, have our ways of being unpleasant, 
and the future will judge us or pity us in its 
own fashion: The greatness of Sydney 
Smith’s mind and his keenness as a political 
thinker are seen at their best in the part 
which he played in the agitation for Catholic 
Emancipation. The letters of Peter Plym- 
ley, from which Mr. Russell makes copious 
extracts, are not only brilliant and racy, 
but in their grasp of principle and their 
political foresight they are often com- 
parable to Burke: Many of the worst 
abuses of the Protestant ascendency in 
Treland, to which he referred in such scath- 
ing terms, have been reformed; but his 
pleas for conciliation and the sympathy 
born of friendship, in the interest no less of 
political wisdom than of political justice, 
have lost none of their meaning for an 
imperial race. ‘‘ How easy it is,’” he 
exclaims, ‘‘ to shed human blood! How 
easy it is to persuade ourselves that it is 
our duty to do so, and that the decision has 
cost us a severe struggle! How much in 
all ages have wounds and shrieks and tears 
been the cheap and vulgar resources of 
the rulers of mankind! How difficult it 
is to govern in kindness, and to found an 
empire upon the everlasting basis of justice 
and affection!’ We have to thank Mr: 
Russell for a book which will do something 
more than amuse by its gaiety. It is a 
contribution of real value to a just appre- 
ciation of Sydney Smith as a thinker and 
reformer at a critical period of English 
history: As a purveyor of witty speech, 
his fame has long been secure and his very 
name has become almost proverbial, 


Among’ other new books that I have 
noticed recently I may mention a shilling 
re-issue of ‘‘ Ireland in the New Century,’” 
with an epilogue in answer to his critics, by 
Sir Horace Plunkett. Regarded simply as 
a sociological study by a shrewd observer, it 
is a book of much interest and importance: 
It is, moreover, that very rare product, a 
non-party book about Ireland. The author 
tells us in the preface to the new edition 
that a Roman Catholic priest informed him 
that at a recent clerical meeting the 
minority who had read the book expressed. 
themselves as agreeably surprised, while the 
majority, who only knew it by hearsay, 
were strong in disapproval. This is the 
common fate of a writer who puts his hand 
to a thorny subject with a single eye to 
facts and remedies, Sir Horace Plunkett 
may be wrong in many of his theories and 
proposals; if so, closer observation will 
prove him so; but of his candour and sin- 
cerity there can be no doubt, nor of the 
value of what he has written on a basis of 
wide personal knowledge and dispassionate 
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reflection: His book should be read widely 
with sympathy and an open mind. This 
is a tribute of respect which every candid 
and well-written book has a right to expect. 
It may even suggest the strange possibility 
of studying the Irish problem, of expressing 
sympathy with living trishmen of all sorts 
and conditions without any suspicion of 
political temper. 

The detractor often follows close upon 
the heels of the enthusiast: Only praise 
and admire a writer enough, and some- 
body is certain to rise up to denounce 
him, and to start a fashion of disparage- 
ment. Robert Louis Stevenson has not 
escaped altogether from .this fate. There 
are certain high persons who are fond of 
speaking of him as a poseur,and a poseur 
in their language means one who shows 
his lack of genius by taking trouble with 
his art; This always reminds me of the 
people who talk of ordered life and an 
organ sed church as though it were the 
negationof religion. The retortis tempting 
that some religion is too feeble tobe organ- 
ised, and some literary gifts are too trivial 
for style and expression to be worth 
troubling about: But this is a digression, 
and I mention Stevenson in order to call 
attention to the delightful sketch of) him 
in Andrew Lang‘s ‘Adventures among 
Books,’*- In its frankness and geniality 
it will surely disarm the most Spartan of 
critics, It it does not he must simply be 
written down as inaccessible to the temp- 
tations of good humour. 


But if you read the Stevenson essay 
you will soon be deep in the other good 
things which the book contains, and 
especially the chapter of early literary 
autobiography which gives it its title. 
Here you may read of the books of 
Andrew Lang’s childhood, of his early 
struggles with Greek, of his life-long 
passion for fairy tales, of the way in 
which the Calvinism of his Scottish birth 
and training ran from him like water 
off a duck’s back, and many other things 
equally fascinating. ‘I confess to having 
learned the classical languages, as it were, 
by accident, for the sake of what is in 
them, and with a provokingly imperfect 
accuracy.’ What a delightful confession 
for the translator of Homer and Theo- 
critus! It is all that one wants to say 
to the pedants, to whom an obscure word 
or a doubtful reading brings more ex- 
citement than the shout of battle. After 
all, Homer and Thucydides and Virgil, 
and (let it be confessed with bated breath) 
even Amos and Isaiah and the Book of 
Job, were not written for professional 
scholars and commentators, but for 
ordinary men, to urge them to noble 
thought and action, or to give them the 
joy of great literature. One other sen- 
tence is irresistible,’ and with it I must 
really call halt to my rambling pen, lest 
it betray me into worse indiscretions than 
railing at dull pedantry. Here it is— 
let others besides young men apply it to 
themselves: ‘“‘ Young men, especially in 
s*America, write to me and ask me to 
‘recommend ‘a course of reading.’ Dis- 
‘trust a course of reading! People who 
“really care for books read all of them. 
There is no other course. Lot this be a 
"reply. No other answer shall they get 
from me, the inquiring young men.’” 

W.H;.D; 


— 


_ MR. CARPENTER’S 
“ MARTINEAU.”* 


“Tuts book,’’ says Mr. Carpenter, in 
the preface, “has been written at the 
invitation of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, to describe the 
life and work of Dr. Martineau in briefer 
compas; than was possible to his first 
biographers.’’ But tuning over the 
nearly six hundred pages of this substan- 
tial volume, and roting how much of the 
matter is put into painfully small type 
(painful, at any rate, to tir d eyes), we 
see how the author’s conscientious 
thoroughness and eagerness to do justice 
to his great subject has far out-run the 
first intention of the book. ‘‘ Briefer,”’ 
comparatively, one may say it is; posi- 
tively one cannot say that it is brief. A 
popular study of James Martineau in the 
Eaglish Men of Letters series has stil] to 
be written; for if Jeremy Taylor fitly 
takes an honourable place in that series, 
why not Martineau ? 

We do not comp'ain in the least that 
Mr. Carpenter's book is not briefer, 
though for popular purposes, regarding 
both its price and size, it would then 
have reached a much wider circle; we are 
thankful for every word, and can only 
admire the thoroughness with which the 
work has been done. But we do com- 
plain that so many of the extracts from 
letters, and sometimes quite long letters, 
are printed in the small type, which 
seems to be fitting only for the foot- 
notes; and we complain also that the 
book has no index. Even the fullest 
table of contents cannot make good this 
latter defect, and as to the small type, 
while it was, no doubt, mevitable).if the 
matter was to be got into a single volume, 
the larger type in which a good many of 
the longer letters are printed serves to 
show how much easier the reading might 
have been made. 

Turning now to the substance of the 
book we have, as we have said, only 
gratitude and admiration to record. The 
book is a noble centenary tribute, rich 
in the new material which it has gathered 
up; true, as it was sure to be, in its 
insight and its sympathetic touch; and 
illuminating in its study of the conditions 
of life and thought in the midst of which 
the Teacher grew up and did his incom- 
parable work. We referred a fortnight 
ago to the elaborate chapter on “Religion 
and Philosophy in England, 1805-1832.’’ 
Another chapter tells of the progress of 
church life among Unitarians, of their 
inheritance from the old English Presby- 
terians, and how the experience of the 
Lady Hewley suit and subsequent events 
helped to mature Dr. Martineau’s thought 
and to confirm his ideal of religious 
fellowship. In this. connection Mr. 
Carpenter furnishes some most welcome 
passages from a notable speech made at 
the Aggregate Meeting of Unitarians in 
Kssex-street Chapel, in 1838, taken from 
the full report in the Christian Reformer ; 
and throughout the book we find repeated 
references to old volumes of the Reformer 
and THE InqurrER, which are of the 
greatest service, in directing us to valuable 
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*« James Martineau, Theologian and Teacher, 
A Study of his Life and Thought.” By J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A. (London: Philip Green, 
5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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reports of speeches, such as those made at 
Domestic Mission annual meetings, at the 
induction of ministers, and at those 
annual soirées in Liverpool, at which Dr, 
Martineau spoke again to his old friends 
after his removal to London. These 
should by ro means be lost sight of. 

Other chapters of the study deal with 
the ‘‘ Foundations of Philosophy, 1840- 
1849,”? and ‘‘Theology and Philosophy 
in the New Unitarianism, 1849-1857,’ 
while the story of the Life steadily 
proceeds ; and then, after a _ brief 
record of the clo.ing years, there is a 
final chapter on “The Philosophy of 
Religion,’’ which contains a sketch of Dr. 
Martineau’s mature thought as embodied 
in his three great works, the “Types of 
Ethical Theory,’’ the “‘ Study of Religion,” 
and “ The Seat of Authority in Religion,’’ 
published in 1885, 1888, and 1890 re- 
spectively. 

“Such was the faith,’ says Mr. 
Carpenter at the conclusion of this 
study, ‘‘which the Teacher had won 
from the manifold experience of a 
strenuous career. Among .the English 
theologians of the nineteenth century 
none had covered so wide a range; none 
possessed so varied a knowledge; none 
had more completely blended the highest 
efforts of speculation with graces of 
character or the trusts of a lowly heart.” 
And again: “If it be true that religion 
will be more and more clearly divided in 
future between those who, accepting the 
principle of external authority, range 
themselves along the path which leads 
to Rome, and those who (with varying 
pace) follow the flag of freedom in the 
search for truth, the two great English 
representatives of these tendencies in 
the nineteenth century will be John Henry 
Newman and James Martineau.’® Such 
is Mr. Carpenter’s final judgment, and 
there are other words of eloquent tribute 
in these last pages, for which we must 
refer our readers to the work itself: 
They will find init ample satisfaction for 
the deepest interest in this wonderful 
life, and guidance for further study of 
Dr. Martineau’s greater works which will 
furnish discipline for thought and inspira- 
tion for the moral and spiritual life such 
as few teachers, whether of ancient or of 
modern times, can afford. 

As samples of the wealth of material 
in the letters included in this volume, we 
give the following :— 


Toa Minister in Doubt, Oct. 1, 1842. 


“For my own part, I am persuaded 
that there is only one way in which 
religion can enter a human heart, viz., by 
the agency of a higher soul over a lower, 
an ageacy natural, indefinable, irresistible, 
The moments of real consecration to all 
of us are those in which we stand before 
some being to whom we look up as nobler 
and purer than ourselves, who serves the 
obligations to which we are faithless, and 
quietly bears sufferings from which we 
shrink. Iknow not how to express my 
sense of the purifying power of this kind 
of experience. The startling way in 
which it reveals us to ourselves, and 
places us in reverential relation to a 
holiness higher than our own, the manner 
in which the influence spreads through all 
the dimensions of the soul at once, and 
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fills it with a clearer atmosphere: the 
gladness with which we own the power 
of the greater spirit over us—appear to 
me to be peculiar and mysterious. ..: : 


Thus it is in the natural and conscious. 


subordination of spirit to sp'rit, in the 
spontaneous assumption by us all. of our 
rank in the great community of souls, 
that I place the essence and origin of all 
tel gion ” (p. 198). 


To. Mrs. Henry Turner, April 22, 1883. 


**Many as were the affectionate greet- 
ings that brightened my birthday, it was 
your letter that made it a golden day. 
It is delightful to me to read in your 
hand-writing exactly the record of inward 
experience and the condensed lesson of so 
many years, which I also should r. gister 
as the spiritual essence and issue of life. 
Many things have changed in us and 
around us since an early sorrow mingled 
something of a common sanctity with 
our lives. But one thing remains—Rest 
in the Love of God, and Trust of all our 
treasures and ourselves to Him for ever. 
This is the ‘Light at Eventide’ that 
seems to bring back the very colours and 
sweetness of the dawn’’ (p. 508). 


To F: W. Newman, Oct. 17, 1892. 


“JT wrong myself in letting your 
precious letter of August 19th lie so long 
without a word of thanks, as if in for- 
gettulness of you. Yet not a day passes, 
not a question of right and wrong arises, 
without my turning in thought to you 

-and wondering how you would look at 
what interests or puzzles me. But the 
sympathies which bind me to you are all 
permanent, the same to-morrow as to- 
day; while the shower of letters which 
the postman flings at me six times in the 
week, are full of evanescent affairs which 
thrust the pen into my hand with the 
demand, ‘Now, or Never.’ Had I but 
the energy and versatility of your friend, 
Mr. B., I might meet the claims of life 
in all dimensions at once, and, while 
managing my little six-acre farm with 
horse, and cow, and sheep, and pig, and 
poultry, and kitchen ard. fruit-garden, 
and flower-beds, still not Jag too far 
behind in the studies of my Fach, or fail 
to observe the rule, ‘ Nulla dies sine linea.’ 
But it is rather my nature to be ‘a 
whole man to one thing at a time’; and 
so for want of simultaneous self-division, 
to be for ever incurring and for ever 
conquering arrears. This, I know, is the 
unconverted state; and certainly is far 
below that of Paul, who never once has 
occasion to use the word, ‘ repentarce.’ 

“My usual summer routine has been 
varied this year by two interesting visits; 
to Jowett’s at Balliol, and to the Dublin 

- University Tercentenary. The former was 
to meet the Bishop of London and Mrs. 
Temple. I had known all the other 
authors (except Goodwin) of the ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’; and a couple of days with 
the two survivors who opened and closed 
the volume seemed a pleasant wind-up 
to a memorable piece of history” 
(p. 530)." 


| To the Rev. W. H: Fish, June 5, 1895. 


“<The intuitions of conscience declare 
themselves, under adequate interpretation, 
to be genuine inspirations; and as they 
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exist in various degrees of range and in- 
tensity up to a maximum in the pre- 


eminently holy, we cannot look upon 
a Christ but ‘as the chief of God’s ap- 
pointed Revealers. In his life of com- 
munion with God, relig ous experience, as 
known to vs, reaches its acme, and the 
ideal relation between the human spirit 
and the Divine is realised. Jf in any 
other instance the elevation has been 
reached, it has not been historically pre- 
sented so as to single i'self cut as a 
revelation to us of what we are meant 
and called to be. If ever something 
bigher is set before us, it will be time 


‘enough to quit ,the step on which we 
stand. But some objective personalisa- 


tion of our spriritual sonship to God is 
essential to hold us in brothe:ly unity to- 
gether, and car y a religious inspiration 
into Morals’’ (p. 594). 


The Christian World, in a notice of Mr. 
Carpenter’s book, made the remark that 
it was “creditable to him, as a Unitarian, 
to give the full indication he does of the 
growing detachment of Martineau from 
many phases of Unitarian thought, and 
of his conviction of its failure to capture 
the English mind.’’ This we take to be 
a very doubtful complment to Mr. 
Carpenter, as though it were conceivable 
that for some denominational interest he 
might have blurred the lines of perfect 
truthfulness in his picture. But those 
references to the weaknesses of Unit- 
arianism, or of Unitarians in their con- 
gregational life, it behoves us to take 
especially to heart. 

In 1865 Dr. Martineau wrote to his 
friend John James Tayler: ‘‘ I have 
small hope of any early widening of the 
National Church, though that is the end 
to which I would wilingly look. And for 
generations to come I see no ark of 
refuge, no retreat for the Christian spirit 
which is at once catholic and intellectual, 
but our little Church ; and we must keep, 
if we can, the balance true between the 
width of its thought and the depth of 
its devotion.’® This was his corstant 
aim, as from the carly years of his 
ministry he had been repeatedly pained 
by what he felt to be a lack of the true 
spirit of devotion in the congregations. 
“Tt is ‘sometimes difficult,” he wrote in 
1857 to another close friend, John 
Hamilton Thom, “‘in our chapels to realise 
any supporting consciousness of sympathy 
and to find the aspiring flame with which 
one’s own spirit springs to mingle. As 
preacher I used to feel this not a little ; 
and now, as hearer in the midst of others 
(whose aspect and natural language can- 
not but press upon one’s heart), 1 feel it 
still more, and cfiten fear that the spirit 
of true Chr’stian worship and communion 
has yet to be created among us.’’ 

This feeling seems to have deepened 
with him in later years, so that in 1887 he 
wrote to Mr. Thom: ‘‘ The doubt will 
force itself upon me whether we are worth 
organising’’ ; and two years earlier, to the 
Rev. R. L. Carpenter, he said: “It is 
evident to me that the future of English 
religion is not with us. Whatever aspects 
of truth we may have saved from neglect, 
whatever spiritual resources we may have 
rendered more accessible, pass into other 
keeping and need another administration, 
before they lay hold of the minds and 


hearts of men. It is the power of Faith 
that shall prevail. We haveit not, except 
as a feeble residuum from the power of 
criticism.’ ’ 

He judged his own people, as he 
judged himself, sternly; and yet with 
a yearning affection that never failed: 
We must take his words not for dis- 
couragement, but for the searching of 
our inner life; and remembering how 
deeply he has stirred all that is best 
in that life, and what abiding inspira- 
tion we have in his own teaching, see 
whether we cannot disappoint that sor- 
row{ul expectation, as he would have 
delighted’ to see it disappointed. It 
may well be that ‘‘the future of Eng- 
lish religion is not with us.” And yet 
at our own post of duty, in our own 
churches, which can always be open to 
the incoming of a new spiit of life, 
kindled by the inspiration of his 
word to a deeper devotion and a more 
strenuous faithfulness, we may find that 
we have, after all, a part in that hap- 
pier future, which is to be. 

In such endeavour we have in Mr: 
Carpenter a strong helper, and not the 
least of the encouragements he has given 
us is in this new book. 


. PROMETHEUS BOUND.* 


‘* Tr is not good for Greek to be alone.’’ 
Therefore our wise forefathers usually 
acccmpanied their Greek texts with Latin 
versions, wherein the familiarity of the 
Latin vocabulary and the simplicity of the 
Greek syntax combined to make very easy 
reading. As literature these versions were 
generally quite miraculously poor stuff, 
but that didn’t matter, for we read the 
Greek. Whereas the easiness of the Latin 
mattered much, for it enabled our “‘ sub- 
liminal consciousness ’’ furtively to seize 
the meaning of what we were reading 
through the tail of one of our eyes, while 
the whole of our conscious self and both 
our official eyes were intently fixed upon 
the Greek text, which became exceedingly 
luminous, and which we read with a run- 
ning comment of self-congratulation on 
our increasing knowledge of the Greek 
language. Now and again we consciously 
glanced at the Latin, and said to ourselves, 
*¢ Yes, I thought so,’” or the like. It was 
all very pleasant, and was just as it should 
be: 

But modern editors (veiling their inability 
to write fluent Latin, and their somewhat 
pedantic scruples against writing unclassi- 
cal Latin, under various more or less trans- 
parent pretences) have dropped this 
laudable practice, and have even been 
restrained by terror of the schoolmaster 
from frankly substituting English transla- 
tions for the Latin ones. For the fact is 
that two great literatures have for a long 
time been regarded mainly as instruments 
of torture and discipline for youth ; and any 
publication which incidentally enables a 
depraved boy to baffle the incompetence 
or evade the cruelty of his oppressor has 
been regarded as an outrage on public 
morals. But a better state of things is 
already dawning, and it seems that we are 
now to be allowed to read the Greek 


_ *The Prometheus Bound of Aischylus. Greek 
Text and English Translation. Janet Case. 
(Dent & Co. 1s.) : é 
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tragedies at our easeg in spite of the pos- 
sibility of the schoolboy surreptitiously 
emulating our enjoyment. Caveat Pre- 
ceptor! It is the schoolmaster’s business 
so to revise his methods of instruction 
that the schoolboy of easy morals will 
no longer be able to frustrate him by the 
judicious expenditure of his pocket money. 
The reading public ‘‘ owes a cock to Aiscu- 
lapius,”” for it has recovered, or is recover- 
ing, from a very grave disease. 

And how could we begin better than with 
the Prometheus Vinctus (the very title 
reminds us of the dear old days of the 
Latin crib), and Miss Janet Case’s English 
version? It is no light task to render 
Aischylus worthily: The vocabulary must 
be strong and the phrasing sonorous to 
support the deliberate and weighty stress 
that Auschylus lays upon line after line and 
word after word.. Seldom indeed does 
Miss Case’s version fail under the strain. 
To say ‘‘ never,’” instead of ‘‘ seldom,’” 
would be to proclaim oneself an untrust- 
worthy guide, for only those who do not 
know would be capable of believing such 
a statement, whoever made it and of what- 
ever translator it were made, With this 
reservation, Miss Case and her readers are 
to be sincerely congratulated on the sus- 
tained dignity and lucidity of this fine 
rendering. 

Of the poem itself, how shall we speak? 
Its profound suggestiveness and the range 
of its appeal can perhaps hardly be better 
illustrated than by the reflection that the 
ereat Titan, nailed to his rock, when thought 
of as the friend of mankind, irresistibly pre- 
sents himself to us as the pagan counter- 
part of the Crucified ; whilst in his aspect 
of the defiant foe of supreme power he is 
the unmistakable prototype of Milton’s 
Satan: Both these aspects mingle, with 


fresh and beautiful contributions of his. 


own; in Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. 
And the mention of Shelley’s drama 
reminds us that the splendour of the drama- 
tic representation of Aiscbylus tantalises 
us by the mystery (would that it might be 
dispelled by the discovery of the lost 
members of the Trilogy !) that hangs over 
the further developments of the theme ; 
and therefore over the real meaning of the 
noble fragment we possess. Are we in- 
tended, as the orthcdox school of critics 
declares, to sympathise more or less com- 
pletely with Zeus? Or are we to suppose, 
as Miss Case more convincingly maintains 
in her valuable introduction, that Als- 
chylus modified and developed the charac- 
ter of Zeus in the later plays until he 
regained, in his maturity, the sympathy 
that he forfeits in the crude stage of newly 
gotten tyranny presented to us in the Pro- 
snetheus Bound? Or are we to believe 
that Zeus is treated by Aischylus purely 
dramatically, and is frankly to be regarded 
as the villain of the piece, whose insolence 
was chastised and humbled in the lost 
dramas ? And round the colossal figures of 
the two great antagonists (Prometheus 
always on the stage, Zeus never once 
appearing, but yet never absent. for a 
moment) play the lights and shadows of 
the other characters ; the brutal callousness 
of Cratos, the appalled and helpless sym- 
pathy of Hephaistos; the insolence of 
Hermes, the pompous and kindly self- 
regard of Oceanos, the distracted anguish 
of Io (Zeus being as mean as he is tyranni- 


cal, and finding his victims alike in the help- 
less maiden and the invincible Titan), 
and weaving a web of grace and tenderness 
round the whole, the exquisite Oceanides, 
with their irrepressible curiosity, their 
and their heroic 
Delineations of such strength 
and of such delicate tenderness are beyond 
the compass of any save the two or three 


unfailing tenderness, 
loyalty. 


greatest poets of the world. 


No doubt if this rich gift which the pub- 
lishers and the translator-editor have given 
us is duly appreciated, we may hope for 
Mean- 
while we can but give our hearty thanks 


a whole series of Greek dramas. 


for this instalment. 


P. H.W; 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITDR'S NAME; 


expressed by correspondents. 


and all private information should be accom- 


panied by the name and address of the sender. | 


AN EXPLANATION. 


Sir,—Would you kindly afford me space 


for a word of personal explanation, with 


which I should not have troubled your 


readers, but that a reference to myself in 
your issue of this day seems to render it 
desirable. 

When notifying Mr. Bowie of my coming 
removal to Anerley, I expressed myself to 
the effect that. I thought it likely that the 
B. & F. U: A. might prefer to include in 
the projected series of published sermons 
(to which I had been previously honoured 
by a request to contribute) only such by 
writers whose names were on its\ official 
roll; and that, therefore, though my 
manuscript was quite at the Association’s 
disposal, I should not in the least feel hurt 
by its return: That, as a matter of fact, 
the Association decided, under the cir- 
cumstances, to publish the sermon I am 
glad to regard as evidence of that con- 
tinued kindly feeling which I hope will 
not suffer in consequence of my step. 

That feeling, I trust, will even survive 
the frank statement that I am leaving 
Unitarianism . for Congregationalism 
because my outlook and affinities are 
in accord with the latter rather than with 
the current type of the former; this, 
indeed, must have been evident ever since 
the publication of my pamphlet “ Chris- 
tianity, the Religion of the Incarnation ”’ 
four years ago, in which I expounded a 
view of our Lord’s personality far re- 
moved from what the acknowledged 
leader of the denomination, speaking with 
authority and fulness of knowledge, 
called “a fulfilled achievement of Uni- 
tarian thought.’’ That the spirit of 
modern Unitarianism has been away 
from the Christocentric, and making for 
a more avowedly theistic position 
scarcely needs stating; that my sym- 
pathies are all the other way has been 
no secret for years to anyone who hag 
done me the honour to read my writings, 

In my own pulpit I have ever enjoyed 
ideal freedom to teach my own Christo- 
centric beliefs; quite irrespectively of 
their harmony or want of harmony with 
what might be taught and accepted else- 
where; that is why my present step has 


of the open trust, to protest ag 


no theological significance, 7.e., why I am 
able to pass from Clifton to Anerley 
while explicitly stating that I am not 
changing my views, but shall preach 
whatI have always preached, viz., Christ, 
the Divine Word, as Lord and Saviour. 
As you quite correctly state, I have “ been 
a minister in one truly Free Church ’?— 
I “now go to another,’ whose members 
fully understand the circumstances. 

I am sure you will allow me, in con- 
clusion, to fulfil a very simple duty in 
gratefully acknowledging my deep obliga- 
tions to the religious communion ‘to which 
I owe my training, not only for the 
ministry, but in those traditions of the 
fearless search for truth which alone can 
make us free, and which in the end will 
make us one. s 

May 20, 1905. J. WARSCHAUER: 

[Dr. Warschauer’s reference to “the 
acknowledged leader of the denomina- 
tion, speaking with authority,’ &¢., may 
set some of our readers wondering, and 
we therefore give the reference for his 
quotation. It is from a lctter of the late 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong’s in Tae InquirER 
of April 13, 1901. It may also be worth 
while to refer to the previous and subse- 
quent correspondence, and also to Dr. 
Warschauer’s two articles on “Chris- 
tianity, the Religion of the Incarnation,” 
which appeared in Toe InQuireRs of 
May 11 and 18 of that year.—Ep. In- 
QUIRER |] > ; 


A FREE CHURCH. 


Srr,—No one can have any objection 
to a minister making a change for con- 
science’ sake from one denomination to 
another: Nor can a Unitarian consistently 
object to a minister who has served in 
one of our open trust churches trans- 
ferring himself to a similar church among 
the Congregationalists. But I do object 
to the statement in your paragraph last 
weck that the Rev. Dr. Warschauer, in 
taking up the ministry of the Anerley 
Congregational Church, has simply re- 
moved from one free church to another. 
A Congregational Church which by its 
trust. deed binds its minister to profess 
belief in certain doctrines (doctrines, too, 
quite opposite to those held by Unitarians) 
cannot properly be described, at least by 
one of ourselves, as ‘‘ a free church.’” 

I well remember the controversy which 
raged about my friend, the Rev. Joseph 
Halsey, the late minister of this very 
church; who preached for me in my 
Croydon pulpit, when I was resident 
there. The whole force of the objection 


expressed by a few to his advanced 


opinions was that, according to the trust 
deed, the minister, on appointment, was 
obliged to profess his acceptance of doc- 
trines which were inconsistent with Mr; 
Halsey’s later preaching: 

For all I know, Dr. Warschauer may 
have eschewed his Unitarian opinions ; 
or he may in some other way have felt 
himself able to fulfil the condition of the 
trust deed; or he may, by being appointed 
minister to ‘‘the congregation ’* and not 
to “the church,’* have avoided a disa- 
greeable obligation by a technical evasion: 
But I feel bound, in the honoured name 
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_deseription of a church tied down by a 
doctrinal deed as ‘a free church.’” 
C; J. Strepr. 

Sheffield, May 24. 

[There are Congregational Churches with 
trusts as open as ours: We are sorry to 
hear that the Anerley Church is not; as 
we thought, one of these.—Ep. Inq.] 


THIS COMPOST: 
ADDENDUM. 


‘THE corrcspondent who sends us the 
following notes, prompted by the article 
with the above title in Tue INQuIRER 
of May 13, has not, we think, grasped 
the whole of ‘‘ H. M. L.’s ’’ meaning ; but 
his own thoughts on the subject are well 
worthy of consideration. In the original 
article, p. 298, col. 3, line 19, for “fire 
and life, > read “fire of life.” 

Our other friend writes as follows :— 
*«Let us gaze on the miraculous chemistry 
of the vegetable world and let us thank 
God that His laws of growth and that 
power which desires to heal all our 
diseases are active in us, also; but do 
not I:t us rob ourselves of the precious 
know!edge that we may help or retard 
those powers as we wil!: Only so far as 
we are not elaborate. vegetables are we 
men ; 


“<« Hope of a loftier fate than to live as 
the flowers of the field 
And even as the flowers to die,- hides 
in our spirit’s unrest.’ 
Man is iree to grow and cannot resist.’ 
Cannot he? What then of our com- 
panion who, once pure, is now deep in the 
pit of self-abasement? He wounds his 
soul; remorse sends floods of healing into 
the wound, and still he sins and fa ls. 
Are we to tell our friend simply that his 
sin will become insipid, and that he will 
at last fling it away in disgust ? or are 
we, ‘fellow-workers with God,’ to labour 
to bring into his soul that refulgent light, 
before which the attractive gleam of his 
sin will fade and become insipid? Surely 
man has sprung 
«from the slave to the heir,’ and 
dreams of ‘a stake in a grander adven- 
ture, of deeds in a mightier cause’? ” 
To enforce his doctrine of the power 
of will in man, as to which we are sure 
’ that ‘‘H. M. L.’’ is entirely at one with 
him, our correspondent concludes with 
the following quotation from Martineau :— 
«We cannot, by ancestral or historical 
relations, Tenounce our own free-will, or 
escape one iota of its awful trusts. No 
faith which fails to keep this truth dis- 
tinct and prominent, no faith which 
shuffles with the sinner’s moral identity, 
contains the requisites of a ‘ doctrine 
according to godliness.’ ” 


THE best way to prepare ourselves for 
the work of any other world is to do well 
our work in this ; let us be lavish spenders 
of our love, and be made the more eager to 
serve our fellow-men to-day by every 
warning that we may be marched away 
from them to-morrow.—H. W. Crosskey. 

To CorREsponpENts. — Letters, &c., 
yeceived from A. H. B., H. B.B.; J.C. 
Be Qe G50; J, F. A. L., F. B. M,, G, 
e <u Mt. (Bankipur), M. R., E. J. T., A. W., 
#E.M. J. We 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
FLOWERS IN HISTORY.—IV. 
TuistLe: “‘Bre Srurpy anp INDEPEN- 
DENT.’ 

“‘ Much wetness, neglect, and land out of heart, 
Makes thistles a number forthwith to upstart. 
Tf thistles so growing prove lusty and long, 
It signifieth land to be hearty and strong.” 

Perhaps this curious old Hnglish verse 

has given rise to the idea that the thistle 
is not merely a very prickly plant, but 
has something pleasantly sturdy and strong 
about it, and it is nice to believe that it is 
this idea that has made it such a general 
favourite among the Scotch people. They 
have taken it for the emblem of their 
country, and the same poet who wrote 
the above lines wrote two more, contrasting 
a thistle and a Scotchman. 

“The thistle, everlasting, stout and lusty, 

The Scotsman, everlasting, true and trusty.’’ 

I find in some books that the thistle is 
taken to be the emblem of untidiness and 
carelessness because it is eften found grow- 
ing, not so much where land is desolate and 
dreary, as where good land is neglected. 
But it is a great deal pleasanter, is 1¢ not, 
to think of its being the emblem of strength, 
(‘* everlasting, stout and lusty °’) than to 
have it meaning untidiness and careless- 
ness. It has another meaning, and that 
is independence. You can hardly look 
at a thistle’s prickly leaves and spikes 
without seeing the truth of it. It seems 
to ask to be left alone, and to thrust its 
prickles at you to prevent anyone inter- 
fering with it because it is so well able to 
take care of itself. Perhaps it is for this 
reason that the Scotch people chose it 
for their national flower, emblem of their 
bold motto: ‘* Wha daur meddle wi’ me.’’ 

I have heard people say that the thistle 
is not like a flower at all, and not even 
pretty to look at, but that is hardly fair, 
for many thistles are really beautiful. 
The great silver thistles that dot the 
mountains in Switzerland, and the lake 
country in England, and the hills of Scot- 
land, are very handsome indeed. They 
last, in all their silvery freshness, for 
months, if you bring them home, and the 
purple thistles of Scotland and Wales 
also have beautiful shades of colour. 

The ‘‘ Carline thistle’’ is so like an 
everlasting flower, that it scarcely changes 
at all even when it is dead, and often 
lasts through the winter looking quite 
fresh, till the new thistles grow up in the 
spring. There is a quaint old legend 
about this particular thistle, and how 
it got its name from the great Emperor 
Charlemagne. It says that on one occa- 
sion, the emperor was engaged in war, 
and was very much troubled because an 
illness broke out in his army, and many of 
his men sickened and died one after another. 
When he had tried everything he knew 
of to cure his men, and still they continued 
to fall ill, he was so unhappy that he prayed 
earnestly to God for help. In answer to 
his prayer, an angel appeared with a 
cross-bow and told the Kmperor that he 
was going to shoot an arrow. 

‘* Mark well the spot where the arrow 
falls!’’ said the angel, ‘‘for there will 
you find a plant that shall cure the sickness 
that troubles you! ’” 

The arrow fell upon a thistle, and the 
>| Emperor caused numbers to be gathered 
and brought into the camp, where a juice 


was squeezed from the leaves, that cured 
the men who weresoill. From this legend; 
country people used to have great aith 
in the Carline thistle, and believe that 
it could cure almost anything. Many old 
people still call it ‘‘ the blessed thistle ’’ 
for the same reason. 

There are many legends telling us how 
the thistle was taken by Scotland to be the 
national badge, but this one I am going to 
tell you is said to be the oldest. 

We are told that a party of Danes 
attempted to surprise the Scottish army: 
The Danes, as a rule, scorned to attack 
their enemies by night, and said that no 
good warriors fought except by day. 
However, this once, to their cost, they 
decided to turn aside from their rule, and 
attack the Scots. Noiselessly, under cover 
of the darkness, they crept towards the 
sleeping camp, when suddenly a Dane 
ttod upon a thistle with his naked foot! — 
He was so startled that he cried out sud- 
denly with pain, and in a moment the 
Scots were roused, and with a ‘‘ mighty 
shout,’’ rushed to drive back their enemies: 
They afterwards choze the thistle for their 
badge because of the help its prickly 
leaves had given them. 

There is another story, however, 
tells us the thistle was 
in council. ‘‘ Time was,’’ says the story, 
‘‘when a company of bearded men, 
with high crowned . hats, and doublets 
met in solemn conclave within the walls of 
the old Council House at Edinburgh, and 
consulted whether they would place the 
thistle upon their banner instead of the 
figure of Saint Giles, which had borne 
many a storm for ages past, and had 
floated above many a battle-field. The 
thistle having been decided upon, it soon 
afterwards waved on every banner 
throughout Scotland !’’ 

Friorence LAWForp. 


which 
simply chosen 


THE commencement of the 14th year 
of the Invalid Children’s Home was 
celebrated, as usual, by an At Home at 
Winifred House on the first Saturday in 
May, when some sixty guests assembled 
in the garden, where the ‘nineteen little 
inmates were eagerly awaiting them. 

Miss M. Pritchard, in giving a welcome 
in the name of the Committee and of the 
Lady Superintendent, referred first of all 
to the death of her late colleague, Mr: 
Robert Hampson, whose interest in the 
Home had been keen to the last. She 
then spoke a tew words upon the work 
of the year, which had been most satis- 
factory. The annual meeting will be held 
on Monday next, the 29th inst: (as 
advertised in another column), at which 
friends will be heartily welcomed. 

The guests expressed great pleasure at 
the appearance and arrangements of the 
Home, which showed their best on that 
sunshiny afternoon; the one thing that 
needed improvement was the garden 
ground, which wanted regravelling very 
badly. A little fund was started in 
order that-this could be done (for the 
general funds were not available for such 
purposes), and £4 out of the £8 required 
were gathered in during the afternoon; 
Miss M. Pritchard will be very glad to 
receive small contributions from any 
friends who would like to help to make 
up the remainder. 
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LONDON, MAY 27, 1905. 


THE POWER OF THE CROSS. 

We hope that many of our readers 
have procured and have been studying 
Dr. ForsytH’s address, as Chairman of 
the Congregational Union, on ‘‘A Holy 
Church the Moral Guide of Society.”’ The 
second part, which deals with present- 
day problems cf moral and. social life, 
seems to us of the highest value; the 
first part, which expounds a thcory of 
religion, is also of great value, but we 
find it much more questionable. The pre- 
sent article is a note on one central point 
in the first part of the address. 

‘*Our Churches necd a spirit of holi- 
ness far more than a spirit of work, and 
they need it for the work’s sake and 
the sake of love.’’ So said Dr. ForsytH 
to his Congregational brethren. But that 
spirit of holiness, he declared, is to be 
found only in one way. ‘“‘In the Holy 
Cross we have the moral principle of 
the universe which the Church has to 
administer and adjust to the successive 
phases of human society.” (P. 19.) “The 
cross of Cnrist was, before all else, an 
offering made by Gop to His own holi- 
ness; it was the finished and effectual 
restitution of His holiness upon the ruins 
of the evil power.’’ (P. 26.) “We need 
for the moral purposes of society a 
Curist who redeems because He atones, 
and atones because He is holy, and is 
holy because He is Gop. Curist’s re- 
demption is as wide as His Godhead. 
He secures social goodness because 
He incarnates and secures Gop’s holi- 
ness. He satisfies and commands the 
evil conscience of mankind because of 
the satisfaction His holiness was to the 
holy conscience of Gop. The Holy Gop 
found Himself in the holiness of the 
Cross; and in the same act established 
His Kingdom,” (P. 30.) 

We understand Dr. Forsyrn to main- 
tain that unless one believes these things 
one can have no part in Curist’s king- 
dom, and no knowledge of the true power 
of holiness, through which alone the 
Church can do its work of redeeming love 
in the world: We, therefore, who do not 
believe these things, who do not believe 


high doctrine, Is it true? 
hope for us unless we can accept this 
doctrine of Atonemeut, which declares 
that within the moral unity of a trinity 
of persons, 
world ?” 


that Curisr was ‘“ Holy Godhead itself 
redeeming ” (p. 10), must ask whether we 
are to be so shut out from the kingdom 
of Gop, fiom the fellowship of Curist’s 
disciples, deprived of the quickening power 
which faith 
Forsytu laments that there are circles in 
his own communion ‘‘ where the Cross is 
regarded as exhibitory, where Gop’s love 
is detached from holy judgment and 
atonement, and is only associated with 
merciful and exemplary sacrifice.” 
says, Religion tends to lose its dignity. 
Such doctrine 
belittlement of human life.’’ We who, as 
Unitarians, see in the cross simply the 
suprere martyrdom of human history, 
must fall even more absolutely under Dr. 
Forsytn’s censure, and be in his judg- 
ment incapable -of realising the solemn 
issues 
effectual power in the great conflict in 
which evil is to be overcome by good. 


in him can give. Dr. 


So, he 


‘tcarrics with it — the 


of life, or serving with any 


So we are bound toaskof Dr. Forsytu’s 
Is there no real 


“Holy God overcame the 


We go back to the simplest elements 


of our moral and spiritual life, and find 


ourselves at once in the companionship 
of Jesus. His teaching, we confess, 
appears to us sufficient, when he is the 
teacher, to lead us to the Father, and\to 
show the way to victory for His kingdom. 

Let us take first the historical fact of 
the crucifixion. If Curist, says Dr. 
ForsytH, was but the protagonist of 
martyrs, ‘‘then conscience in its holiest 
pos:ible form was swamped by the 
world.’’ Is that true? Who is it that 
has the victory on every field of martyr- 
dom? Not the powers of evil, surely, 
which for a moment triumph over a poor 
broken body. The victor in the spiritual 
realm is he who suffers fearlessly 
for a noble cause, even unto death. 
Out of that very agony is born, for those 
who understand the reason of his death, 
a new passion cf loyalty to the holy 
cause, and triumphant faith in the Divine 
significance and ultimate triumph of 
righteousness and.+truth and love. So, 
we are convinced, though legend has 
veiled for us the actual history of that 
ereat event, the Christian Church was 
born, from the cross of self-sacrifice and 
fearless testimony; and the death of 
Jesus had such transcendent power, 
because of what his life had _ been. 

The lite and teaching, says Dr. For- 
SYTH, are not sufficient. They will not 
give us the requisite knowledge of re- 
deeming love or motive force for true 
Christian service. ‘“ Sympathy is not 
adequate to redeem. | God’s love is all 
sympathy, and more. It is sanctity. It 


means the moral principle of holiness 
which in the cross is in standing conflict 
with the egoism which rules the world.’” 
To that one might say, Amen; only not 
with the implication that no one can 
really understand and feel the power 
of sanctity, who does not accept Dr: 
Forsytu’s interpretation of the cross. 
Sympathy is not adequate to redeem 
unless it have a firm hold upon righteous- 
ness, and acknowledge the dominion of 
the eternal law. But if one learns of 
Jesus, if one knows that they are blessed 
who hunger after rightecusness, not as an 
idle sentiment, but in the steadfast 
service cf a faithful life, and that the 
pure in heart sce Gop, can it be said 
that amid the stern discipline of life, 
with the knowledge also of love that is 
faithful unto death, the full measure of 
holiness is beyond the reach of such 
experience? ‘‘Gop’s love is all sym- 
pathy, and more. It is sanctity.”’ 

Is not the love of an honourable man all 
sympathy, and something more? It a‘so 
livesin sanctity. He will die, He will en- 
dure that the beloved also should die, 
rather than be false. Is it not faithless- 
ness to the solemn trust of ourhumanity, 
and blindness to its highest glory, to deny 
such capacity to man? Jxsus did not 
think so meanly of our nature, and he 
bids us follow him. Pavu also said we 
might be heirs of Gop, and joint-heirs with 
Carist, if we dared to suffer, with him. 
Dr. Forsytx holds that we have no true 
knowledge of the fatherhcod till we see it 
“ revealed on the Cross.’ ‘‘ The father of 
the prodigal is not so great and holy as 
the Father of our Lord Jusus Curist 
crucified.’’ ‘Redemption is a greater 
thing than foregiveness, and the predigal’s 
father did not redeem.’’ Does he who 
makes such a statement really enter into 
the mind of Jesus, the author of that 
story ? Did not the father’s love redeem ? 
Was there no thought of sanctity, and 
that by the power of love the holy law 
would now cleanse the sinner’s heart, and 
keep him steadfast in righteousness ? -Here, 
again, we seem to come upon a strange 
poverty of faith,and we prefer tohold to the 
Master’s word, and to pray simply that 
we may be more true to his spirit in the 
service of our lives. 

In every simple act of duty, as it 
seems to us, we have a hold upon the 
Eternal Righteousness, and the way opens 
for more perfect knowledge of the Divine 
Holiness; in every effort of unselfish 
love the conviction is deepened that love 
is greatest of all, and must have the 
victory at last. The Cross of Curist is 
the supreme witness of those great truths, 
as they live and work in our humanity 
towards the perfect coming of the King- 
dom. The Cross is such a _ witness 
because he was and is the Friend who 
above all others helps usin our need, and 
opens to us the glory of our human life 
as children of the FarHerinheaven, It 
should be sufficient for the disciple, in 
the fellowship of lowly service and undy- 
ing love, to be led in that trueway: 
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RUSSIA IN REVOLUTION.* 


- THE appearance of Mr. G. H. Perris’s 
volume entitled ‘“ Russia in Revolution” 
is very timely. The author gives us 
some account of those recent events 
which have arrested and shockcd Western 
Europe. But he does much more than 
this, sketching the historical, political, 
economic causes of unrest, and bringing 
us face to face with many of the actors 
in the revolution, alike some of those 
whose, reputation is world-wide, and 
others whose names were unfamiliar. 
Thus the book contains an answer to 


-many of the questions which we ask one 
another when we talk about Russia. It: 


yields just such information as is wanted, 
and does it in a thoroughly interesting 
manner. 

Perhaps the first question usually 
asked is whether we are indeed watch- 
inga Revolution. ‘For thirty-five years,” 
writes Mr. Perris, ‘“‘the war between 
an infatuated State and a slowly awaken- 
ing people has been waged with increasing 
violence.” In other words, we find in 
Russia two strongly opposed powers, each 
of which has arrived at a full self-con- 
sciousness and is moved by stern deter- 
mination to achieve its ends. On the one 
side is a State, on the other a People. 
The Russian State governmentis extremely 
centralised, imperial, predatory. The 
Russian People are by tradition peaceful, 
co-operative, collective in their aims and 
mode of life. The present struggle between 
tulers and ruled is a strife of discrepant 
ideals, as well as of opposed powers. 

The State is a bureaucracy acting upon 
the people by two arms, the police and 
the priesthood. Every right which we 
regard as elementary, right of meeting 
and of movement, of press and speech, of 
religion and thought, has been denied. 
But can thought be bound? Ultimately, 
of course, 1t cannot. But Russian law 
attempts the imrossitle. It is not only 
a penal offence to alter the constitution, 
but to attempt to do so; not only a 
crime to attempt, but even to intend to 
attempt at a distant future! In speaking 
of Jaw we must not be misled by our con- 
ceptions of law. (We should have had 
some analogy if the Stuart policy of 
government by proclamation had suc- 
ceeded.) The Russian laws are numerous, 
and show much legal acumen. Some of 
them appear to be liberal and humane. 
Freedom of conscience, ¢.g., is explicitly 
granted, but special statutes withdraw it 
in particular from almost every form of 
Dissent. Then the essence of law is that 
it shall be known. Well, Russian Jaws 
are published—except those which are un- 
published ; ‘‘except such orders as are to 
be kept secret,’’ as the code has it. 
And of course all these laws, the known 
and the unknown, are arbitrary decrees. 
‘This would seem bad enough. But even 
these laws are only appealed to by 
Government at its mere whim. Whenever 
it is more convenient they are set aside by 
an ‘administrative process.”’ 

Thereis every opportunity for opprcssion 
and injustice in such a system. How 
intolerably perfidious and corrupt the 
actual working of the system proves may 
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be learnt from Mr. Perris’s pages. One 
boy is forced to think, and finally to 
revolt, by hearing of the hanging of five 
students for distributing Socialistic litera- 
ture; University students are expelled, 
are flogged by Cossacks for holding a 
meeting ; a veterinary surgeon is sent into 
penal servitude for holding ‘free con- 
versations’’; an inquiry in lunacy is 
ordered fora man who sent a petition to 
the Empress, a thing which only a madman 
could do. And this suggests the system 
of espionage and atmosphere of suspicion 
which are universal. Freedom from such 
molestation can, indeed, often be obtained, 
but only by the bribing of the proper 
officials. Of the atrocities which result 
from the arbitrary stupidity of officia's I 
say nothing. They may be found in this 
volume in no sparse crop. Only it should 
always be remembered in reading of 
them that these exceptional, excessive 
cruelties are not the worst, just be- 
cause they are exceptional. It is less 
easy to describe the hardships of the more 
normal experiences of social existence. 
But it is these, just because they are daily 
incidents of life in town or country, which 
really explain why the autocracy has 
become intolerable to the people. 

If criticismis to be made on Mr. Perris’s 
book, it will probably be either on the 
ground of his sweeping condemnation of 
the Government, or onthe ground that he 
has undervalued its strength. In places 
the writing is rather indiscriminate, and 
we regret this becauce it may obscure the 
truth of the imdictment, which is in its 
main lines sober and sound. Perhaps, 
also, he is less than just to the abilities of 
M. Witte. » And perhaps the bureaucracy 
altogether has more resisting power than 
it is credited with. But in this connec- 
tion there is one point on which Mr. 
Perris gives us very instructive informa- 
tion: The realsupportof the Government 
would seem to bein the capitalistic class, 
the interests of which ereso largely identi- 
cal withitsown. But the class which draws 
industrial profits is largely resident in 
Western Europe. The shareholders are 
not Russian at all, but German or French 
or English. Economically this may be 
bad; politically, however, it iseasily seen 
that sharebolders in England cannot 
affect the struggle as Russian shareholders 
could do. The facts given on pp. 153-5 
have an important bearing on the pro- 
spects of the revolution. 

We turn now to the second of the 
opposing forces—the People. And we 
must notice the singularly clear sketch of 
the various phases of the revolutionary 
movement. Here Mr. Perris is writing 
from the fulness of personal acquaintance 
or friendship with many of the actors; 
and probably the biographical sketches of 
the men and women who have suffered 
for freedom will prove the most generally 
interesting pait of the book. In several 
instances we hear Russians themselves 
speaking in the autobiographical frag- 
ments which enliven these pages. In this 
way wepas; fromthe early liberal thinkers 
through successive phases to the present 
day. The movement falls into two periods, 
‘divided by a short interval of exhaus- 
tion.” The first phase, to which the name 
Nihilism was commonly but inaccurately 
attached, extended from 1870 to about 


1885, and it was in the main a movement 
of the intelligenzia, though some work- 
men and peasants and a few soldiers took 
part in it. The second phase, commenc- 
ing about 1890, is no less dist nctly 
marked by the part taken by the work- 
men, though these have been supported 
by a number of the edacated classes 
larger than ever before, and by an 
increasing susceptibility of the peasantry 
(p. 187). These two main periods are 
further divided up until we trace the 
whole progress from the small band of 
generous if slightly vague radical thinkers 
to the now growing solidarity of many 
classes, with clear and drastic demands for 
a thorough reconstruction of society. 

We trace the progress of an idea, but 
we are enabled to follow it and to feel it 
in the lives of actual men and women: 
Some of them are living amongst us to- 
day, others are in Paris, or America, or 
wherever it may be. And our English 
national life is the fuller and nobler for 
having such men in our midst. But 
through what tribulation, accompanied 
by what toil and pain of body, what 
indignation and despair of soul, have 
they passed! When we see, or hear, or 
read one or other of the refugees, says 
Dr. Soskice, editor of Free Russia, 
we can turn to these pages and learn 
sorething of the terrible conflict they 
have endured. And then, and beyond 
these, the men with names, lies the great 
crowd of the nameless, the men and women 
of Hast London—the foor, the obscure, 
but also the human, for whom hitherto 
there has been, if not a welcome, yet a 
refuge in this country, a refuge which, 
to our shame, we are proposing to deny 
them. 

In the gallery of portraits are many 
women—Marie Vetrova, Angela Karpouzi, 
Vera Figrier, Vera Zassulitch, Elizabeth 
Kovalsky, Hope Sigida beaten to death in 
a Siberian prison. Is it not too horrible ? 
It is horrible. But that is only a part, 
even a small part. It is human. We 
follow the short life history of these and 
many other women, and we gain a more 
and.more intimate insight into Russian 
life, into its aims, ideals, ambitions, and 


possibilities. These are lives out of which 
romance is woven; indeed, they are 
romantic in their idealism and _ their 


daring, in bold venture of “hope and 
hazard.’” Everything we read about 
Russia suggests how large a part is 
played by women. Now Russia is dif- 
ferent in many ways from the West— 
not least in regard to the woman ques- 
tion. In other lands the woman’s nghlts 
crusade has been marked by some lack of 
perfectly definite aim—it was largely and 
at first for freedom in the abstract. Think 
of Ibsen’s heroine of the “ Doll’s House.”’ 
who needed to leave home merely to find 
herself. In Russia it is not so. The 
Rus-ian woman, almost from the moment 
in which she resolved to be free, 
regarded freedom as means to end. The 
immediate end was perhaps no more 
exciting than to teach peasants to read. 
That matters not. Personal freedom was 
discovered as a moment in the duty of 
social servic>. The sense of responsibility 
to and for one’s fellows is a great force 
in Russia. It has traditional sanction 
in artel and village community, and it is 
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one of the clear notes of the revolutionary 
struggle. ’ 

This people prepared in its national 
spirit, and apprenticed through its history 
to the principles of human solidarity, 
stands face to face with its destiny. It 
is true that the masses are ignorant, 
that they include many savage or semi- 
savage peoples, that poverty and dire 
destitut'on are their familiar lot. The 
task before them is long and hard. The 
issue may be more distant than Mr. 
Perris hopes. But we are ju-tified in 
thinking with him that the ultimate 
result cannot be doubtful. And since in 
this time of crisis the sympathy of a neigh- 
bouring people is not without its value, 
we welcome this volume, which isso well 
calculated to arouse not only interest in, 
but admiration for, the Russian people 
in their struggle for a freer and more 
humane national life. 
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ITALIANA. 


My little four-year-old boy informed all and 
sundry of his grown-up friends that his 
‘* father was travelling in Italy, and that 
he was going about in a gondola.’’ Now 
that we are chained once more to our galley 
of routine, 1t is most convenient for our 
free spirit to glide about the scenes of our 
recent tour in a gondola, which is near 
enough, for the purpose, to Wordsworth’s 
‘little boat 
Shaped like the crescent moon ;’? 
and like a gondola, we shall doubtless make 
some sudden sallies, dash round impossible 
corners and appear where least expected. 


By thirty hills we'll hurry down, or slip. 


between the ridges, by many a large or 
little town, and half a hundred bridges. 
Only for hills we must read mountains, 
for ridges, ravines and precipices, and for 
haif a hundred, at least, some hundreds of 
bridges, especially remembering the elegant 
ones over every canale, calle, or rioin Venice, 
and the classical ones over the Arno. ‘The 
editor, lately on his travels, but having had 
to return in ‘‘a blind fury’’ to his ‘‘ab- 
horred shears,’’ and envious of the nine who 
did not return, pines for news of Siena, 
San Gimignano, Volterra ; modesty only, 
we suppose, restraining him from pining 
for notes about Pisa, Lucca, Pistoia, 
Poretta, Bologna, Como, Lugano, Milan and 
Bale. Or perhaps he has chartered the 
professor, or the painter, or ‘“‘il Papa’’ 
(whoso readeth, let him understand), 
or one of the fair saints, Cecilia, Placida, 
Filippina, or the Recording Angel of the 
Lady Bountiful herself, to write of the 
enchantments that followed on Volterra. 
But it is characteristic of the editor to 
choose the hill cities, and the cities of towers. 
He (‘‘ broken loose,’’ of course) soared on 
““the wings of delight.’’ Oft have we 
seen him at the peep of dawn brushing with 
hasty steps the dews away, to meet the 
sun upon the upland lawn; but more oft 
we saw him hovering on the tops of towers, 
taking a bird’s-eye view of the situation. 
At Siena he rose to his highest flight, and 
looked down upon the star-shaped city. 
We all regretted at Bologna that he was 
not with us, for the sake of the famous 
‘““due torri,’’ that make one dizzy to 
look at, even from below, and the shorter 
of which two towers, likened by Dante 


to the giant Antaeus, made him wish, 
he said, at the first glance, that he were 
in some other street. These would have 
been worthy of the editor’s highest flights. 
They lean in opposite directions, the one 
4 ft., and the other 10 ft. out of the per- 
pendicular. 

The nine, whom the cditor left behind 
at Siena, combined to lament his depar- 
ture with ‘‘a melodious tear.’’ And, 
then, the only weighty person leit to 
steady us was he whom he called the 
Professor, and who-(so the courier, worthy 
man, informed us) was generally under- 
stood by the natives to be at least a 
Cardinal Archbishop (of course ‘‘ broken 
loose ’’). 
have looked in vain for what Heine would 
call ‘‘ the Protestant critical nose,’’ or 
‘‘the thin rationalistic legs’? ; . there 
was nothing Protestant or rationalistic 
about the famous author of ‘‘ The Two 
Tendencies ’’ and of the book of ** Genesis,”’ 
His one tendency was to seek diligently 
for the occult in obviously rudimentary 
art, and his other was to have no deal- 
ings with the nineteenth century and after. 
We played Bo-Peep with twelve rudimen- 
tary sheep on a bas-relief, and a “‘ little 
caprioling creature,’” alleged to be a 
lamb, carried us with a bound into the 
thirteenth century. He taught us to 
find some peculiar sermons in _ stones, 
and good in everything thirteenth cen- 
tury. Whenever we saw his mind wan- 
dering we knew by his glittering eye 
that he was lost in some selva oscura of 
the Dark Ages. At such times I have 
heard him address a buxom Italian matron 
as Signore, Signora, Signorina, all in one 
breath, while all the world wondered. 
The way we bowed down to stocks and 
stones would do anyone good to see who 
was disposed to think of us as wanting 
in devotion, or strong in commonsense. 
But this was generally when we found 
ourselves exclaiming to the glittering 
eye, ‘‘now wheretore stopp’st thou me? ”’ 

But my gondola has got into a rio of 
digression, and we have many things to 
recall before we anchor at Siena, and 
contemplate that star and its candido 
giglio, Santa Caterina. As our memory 
saunters along this tour in which there 
were few, ii any, lost moments, we are 
amazed at the multitudinous scenes and 
sights we saw. In a panorama the scenes 
move round us, here we had the delight- 
ful experience of going round the scenes, 
at least for a very large part of our time. 


A spell of almost unbroken fine weather. 


favoured us. Our coaches were drawn by 
the best and most willmg of buoni caval- 
lini, worthy of the pheasant feathers in 
their caps. What music was in their 
bells, what music was in their clattering 
hoofs as they dashed through the narrow 
flagged streets of the larger towns. The 
extra. horses or mules that helped us up 
steep ascents brought with them some 
cheerful and sturdy specimens of Italian 
humanity, and we all admired the stal- 
wart girl mule-driver Margherita, as she 
paced like an Amazon the steep-up hill 
to Volterra, at her mule’s head. We 
envied our artist many times as we saw 
characteristic scenes, buildings, or people 
take shape like magic under his brush. 


‘Would that we could dash them in words 


upon our paper, for here some of them 


And, truth to’say, one would’ 


prepared under all conditions 


appear vividly enough to the mind’s eye. 
We envied the hand that dashed a whole 
meadow of Vallombrosan crocuses on to 
his sketch book, but here they are gleam- 
ing before us in purple and gold with the 
charming background’ of ‘* Htrurian 
shades.’* We see the still water where 
Vallombrosa mirrored her solemn beauty. 
Again, we see an entrancing spot where 
we are gathering pink cyclamens, wild, 
somewhere on the way to Siena: We 
see again the abounding rathe primroses 
that glorified the approaches to Asolo: 
We start again at the poppies that seemed 
strangely autumnal in the midst of the 
earliest spring. What leagues of vines 
trailing on pollard mulberries and maples 
we pass. How bewitching the olives at 
last become! Is it because green has 
been transmuted into silvery grey, and 
the lights and shades can have endless 
play in those small leaves? Botticelli’s 
entrancing ‘‘ Pallas Athene Taming the 
Centaur’? makes evident that no other 
leaves, no other tree could ever have 
becn appropriate to the Goddess of 
Wisdom. What industry is displayed 
in the minutely careful festoonmg of the 
vines! What a large part women play 

in the toilsome, patient labours 6f the — 
field. As large a part, meek-eyed, and 
patient is played by those white kine 
(how rarely any other colour was seen) 
with their huge horns and huge yokes, 
drawing the homely ploughs, and still 
more homely, springless, wicker carts. 
Rarely did we lose sight of the snow 
flanked mountains of the Alps or the less 
exalted Apennines. Once again we see 
Lake Garda like a flowing sapphire, and 
hear the astonished exclamations at such 


blueness. Lakes Como and Lugano — 
revealed other possibilities in colour 
studies. And, oh! the rivers! Some 


of these rivers had flowed with a romantic 
course before our mind’s eye long ago, 
and had murmured under moon and stars 
in our mind’s ear. We traced the Adige 
while as yet it was in Austria, and was 
called the Etsch; we had seen the Iser 
rolling rapidly; we saw. the Arno from 
many interesting points, chiefly at Florence 
and Pisa; the Serchio, we saw at Lucca, 
famous for oil and silk. We followed 
the Reno from its source near Poretta 
to Bologna. The drive from Pistoia, a 
town of surprises, to Poretta was like a 
bit of fairyland, and the endless water- 
falls were to the sight and ear things to 
wonder at. Smaller rivers, like the Om- 


-brone and the Elsa give their name to © 


beautiful vales, San Gimignano being in 
the Val d’Hlsa. A thousand casual things 
we noted; greater or less shades of dif- 
ference between our scenes and Italian, 
between our customs and ways and theirs. 
The houses attracted attention, so often 


-coloured yellow ochre with the charac- 


teristic shutters of every tint, though 
chiefly grey, green, or heliotrope. Wells 
of every size and description there were, 
and yet acgua potabile seemed a rare 
luxury. But mineral waters and the 
vine are perhaps a sufficient substitute. 
Our method of travelling combined plain 
living and high thinking with plain think- 
ing and high livmg. We were th 

enabled to see the most lowly aes rig 
berghi, and appreciate the lowliest fare 
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skill, good-will, and good humour, and the 

-topmost hotels with all the most modern 
‘appliances. In the Alberghi we found 
that the name of macaroniwaslegion. At 
meals, at any rate, during our coaching 
days we lived largely.on macaroni. Be- 
tween meals we lived largely on symbols 
and the correct ideas of our favourite 
- authors. 

But it is time to moor our ‘‘ little boat, 
shaped liked the crescent moon,’’ though 
we would fain glance at a score of lovely 
paintings, and unveil them for a moment 
as they used to be to us, and cast a light 
as bright, if we could, as that that some 
custodians cast upon them from a large 
metal disc. Ah! those custodians, in- 
dispensable, no doubt, and pardonable, 
but there might some day a new order be 
founded of the knights and ladies of the 
Golden Fleece; We will just take a last 
glimpse of these angelic Putti, peeping 
in, last of all, at the Cathedral at Lucca, 
where we will beg that little Putto of 
Fia Bartolommeo’s praising Our Lady 
‘and her saints with all his voice and viol, 
to help us to do the same. We will 
moor our ‘‘ little boat’’ in front of 
the Cathedral of Siena, with which in the 
judgment of some there is nothing to 
compare either in Venice or Florence, and 
certainly its floor or pavement is unique. 
The last thing our eyes rest upon as we 
disembark is the superb tower del Mangia 
in that star-like city. Da ogni parte si 
scorge la snella e superba torre del Mangia, 
che slancia fra le nubi la sua rocca mer- 
lata, le sue forme spigliate e graziose. 
Which means that it is the sweetest thing 
of its kind anywhere to be seen. 

EK. L. H. THomas: 


MUSINGS. 
eee By a Minister. 
XX: 


The word ‘‘ prejudice,’’ I have seen it 
said, is really a neutral word, meaning 
nothing more than judgment formed 
beforehand, and ought therefore to belong 
as much to favourable as to unfavourable 
judgment. Its use, then, in a purely 
bad sense bears mournful witness to the 
fact that the worse construction is that 
to which men habitually and more willingly 
lean. Pre-judgment is almost invariably 
harsh judgment. 

There may be some truth in this, but I 
am inclined to think that the habit sprang 
much more from natural necessity than 
frommoral perversity. The instinct at the 
root of it was the instinct of self-defence. 
Animals in a natural state always begin 
with unfavourable judgment. A stranger, 
even of their own kind, is an enemy ; the 
unwonted is also the suspected. Young 
childfen, in the same way, do not give the 
benefit of doubt, but eye with distrust an 
unfamiliar face. Prejudice in this stage 
is only healthy cautiousness. 

ao similar ery belongs to the word 

‘innovation.’’ Strictly speaking, inno- 
ate is the introduction of that which is 
new, whether good orbad. But that which 
is new is that which ought certainly to be 
challenged, and the challenging habit has 
attached to the word its sinister meaning. 

Here, however, the defence of prejudice 
: suds. ‘Persisted in and clung to, it is 


condemned under the warning words, 
‘* Judge not according to appeararice, but 
judge righteous judgment.’’ They were 
spoken in the first instance to some who 
were shocked to see a sick man, suddenly 
made well, carrying his bed on the Sabbath 
day. It was according to appearance— 
the look of the thing—that they judged. 
‘* He is gone in to lodge with a man that 
is a sinner.’® This was another case. 
Appearances were certainly against Zac- 
cheus. He was a publican; he was 
rich. The man of little stature was looked 
down upon, and the very sight of him 
confirmed evil thoughts ofhim. ‘‘ Behold, 
a woman which was in the city, a sinner.’’ 
This was a third instance; and here too 
the appearance of things was-bad; what 
must that woman be who was bold enough 
to enter uninvited, and unaccompanied, 
where men sat at meat ? 

Here again it may be said that, up to a 
certain point, social prejudice is justified. 
It is an attitude of guardedness, of circum- 
spection. Society must protect itself; 
externals must be studied; custom and 
law will always count for a great deal, 
and it is our duty to be critical. Publicans 
and sinners are offenders against public 
morals, and a public judgment formed 
beforehand is the best of all checks or 
breakwaters to throw in their way. Public 
sentiment is in most cases public prejudice. 
What then did Christ reprove? He 
reproved the judgment which does well 
to be guided at first by the general look of 
things, but is wrong when it is only super- 
ficial, will not go below the surface in 
particular cases. Prejudice is really lack 
of penetration. Ifthis man were a prophet, 
said the Pharisee host, he would have per- 
ceived who and what manner of woman 
this is, whereas the prophet is one who sees 


| that which is deeper even than sin— 


the goodness beneath it. The people 
Christ condemned were the people who 
refused to reconsider their prima facie 
right judgments, in order to make them 
righteous ; who said that no good thing 
could come out of Nazareth, though good 
things might come even from Beelzebub ; 
that to eat with unwashed hands was to 
be defiled ; that those who knew not the 
law were accursed ; that a religious teacher 
who ate and drank like other men was a 
gluttonous man anda wine-bibber. Right- 
eous judgment goes down into the truth and 
reality of things, and judges them by 
further evidence than that which first 
strikes the eye. Better than movements 
of precaution are ventures of trust. To 
the words, ‘‘ Thy faith hath saved thee,’’ 
Christ might often have added, ‘‘ My 
faith also.’’ His belief in humanity was 
the saving of humanity. Faith is penetra- 
tion into that which is hidden, whereas 
prejudice is only the recognition of that 
which is obvious. It was a new thing 
to publican and sinner to be discovered, 
and the first step in recovery. 

To grow older is with some of us to grow 
more prejudiced. Opinions harden with 
age, and the first impressions are also the 
last. We fall into cliques ; we come under 
the power of maxim and phrase and wise 
saws which save us the trouble and risk 
of experiment; we are partisans, and 
cling through thick and thin to conclusions 
which must not be disturbed. Or, it 
may be,. increasing years have taught 


us the wisdom of after-judgment. They 
have widened our view, calmed our reason- 
ing, softened our speech. To prudence, 
we have added charity—to the hasty 
judgment of the eye, the amended judg- 
ment of the heart. If, as Emerson says, 
prudence is the science of appearances, 
charity is the insight which sees through 
them, 


THE MYSTERY OF THOUGHT. 


How is it? Does the Will our thoughts 
create, 
Or only stir the latent seeds to grow ? 
Or do we but dispose the brain and wait 


The unknown inward flow ? 


We may not tell unless by what we feel ; 
And who shall say his thoughts can be 
constrain’d ? 
Or that he did more service than reveal 
The thought by thinking gain’d 2 


So, let him be a toiling, uaread man, 
And the idea, like an added sense, 
Of God informing all his life, he can 
With many a book dispense, 


The fine conviction, too, that Death, like 
Sleep, 
Wakes into higher dream—this thought 
will brook 
Denial of the libraries, and keep 
The key of many a book, 
Ropert LEIGHTON. 


AccorpiIng to the annual report 
recently issued of the United Kingdom 
Band of Hope Union, there are in the 
United Kingdom 29,093 bands of hope 
and other Juvenile temperance societies, 
with an estimated membership of 
3,480,288, an increase of 327 societies 
and 141,500 members on the returns of 
last year, representing an enormous 
number of young people being trained 
in habits of sobriety and _ self-control: 
The 349 county, town, district and deno- 
minational unions throughout the country 
are progressing rapidly and largely ex- 
tending ee operations. The School 
Scheme’” secured the delivery in 996 
ities, towns, or villages of 4,025 addresses 
in schools and institutions, attended by 
387,104 scholars and 12,225 teachers; 
247,741 reports of the lectures having 
been written by the children in the form 
of essays or examination papers. 

SPEAKING at the recent annual rally of 
the Baptist Total Abstinence Association 
in London, Mr. George White, M.P., said 
the ministerial membership had more than 
doubled since 1884; eight Baptist colleges 
reported that all their students were total 
abstainers ; and in two others there were 
only nine students who had not signed the 
pledge. In reviewing the Temperance 
year, he thought it was a matter for 
thanksgiving that the Government had 
not introduced another ‘‘ Temperance 
measure.’’ ‘The Licensing Act of last 
year wasa “‘ great sham,’’ and its working 
most unsatisfactory. In Norwich, for 
instance, it. had not closed a single public- 
house, though without it the city would 
probably have been able to get rid of 
nearly fifty licences ~ 
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OBJECT LESSONS. 


Ir is not so great a misfortune as it some- 
times seems that Protestant Christianity 
has during recent. years becn somewhat 
troubled in itsmind. It has felt a little un- 
certain about its titles. It has been con- 
scious of near and dangerousrivals. It used 
toknow too much. It was in the habit of 
laying down the terms of salvation with 
uncompromising precision. It knew why 
God became man, and when, and how. 
It knew what would be the fate of the 
misguided people who denied its statements 
or doubted them. It quoted its ‘* Thus 
saith the Lord,’’ or ‘‘ It is written,’’ with 
full confidence that the matter in hand was 
settled, and that none but an infidel would 
contest the authority of its texts, or make 
quibbles about small points in the trans- 
lation. 

‘That it has been compelled to consider 
some of these small points, to remove cer- 
tain doubtful passages from its quotable 
scriptures, and to overhaul its claims in 
regard to the scriptures generally, has 
not been a pleasant, but it has been a 
salutary experience. 

It is as if a man of science who with all 
agnostic humility had laid down his de- 
finitions of matter, and explained its func- 
tions, till he had made it capable of covering 
and ruling all things visible and invisible, 
had gradually discovered that matter 
itself began to elude and disappoint him ; 
that the world he had built upon a fine 
monistic basis was very well made but was 
not real, that it had very little in common 
with the actual world in which people 


live. In such a case, a wise man would 
take time to consider. He would hold pro- 
visionally by his philosophy, would 


endeavour to make himself more particularly 
acquainted with just those facts which 
seemed least friendly to his conclusions, 
and meanwhile would confine his teachings 
mainly to things certain; he would give 
such object lessons as must be useful and 
sound, whatever fate might be in store for 
his philosophy. 

So Christians, now that one thing and 
another that tradition handed down, or that 
the scriptures proved, or that good people 
believed have become doubtful, are wisely 
turning their attention to certain neglected 
elementary truths and giving object lessons 
in righteousness. As the great Joseph 
Butler, at a time when, according to his 
declaration, most fashionable people spoke 
and acted as if Christianity had been proved 
false, took the opportunity to lecture 
men on the moral nature, on the function 
of conscience, and on certain truths per- 
taining to the mind and will of man which 
would remain valid whatever might become 
of the Catholic faith ; so some of our wisest 
teachers are trying to steady the general 
judgment and avert a wild and unreasoning 
scepticism by lessons drawn from those 
regions of thought and life that are acces- 
sible alike to him who retains and to him 
who abandons the doctrines of the tradi- 
tional creeds. ' 

One of the ablest Wesleyans, the Rev. 
W. L. Watkinson, has set forth in a little 
book* called ‘* Inspiration in Common 
Life,’’ lessons in wise thinking and holy 
living that are absolutely independent 
of orthodox theology, though occasionally, 


* James Clarke & Co., 1s. 6d. net, - 
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the sanctioned terms of that theology are 
used. ~ 

The glory of common things, which was 
the special message of Wordsworth ; 
the grandeur of all manly labour when it is 
understood as co-operation with the will 
of God, accordng to the doctrine of St. 
Paul; the possibility of learning a divine 
economy of one’s gifts and resources till, 
like Paul, one is equally ready to be abased 
or to abound ; the privilege of living in the 
higher latitudes of thought and imagina- 
tion. These and other lessons are sug- 
gested and enforced in language at once 
chaste and bold. 

These lessons are in no wise dependent 
upon the creeds. They must have been 
evolved in some way or other from the 
spiritual experience of mankind if the 
resurrection of Christ’s body had never been 
asserted, if Luke’s poetic account of the 
birth of Jesus and John had never been 
written, if no one had seen Jesus walk 
on the sea. They are lessons that are 
suggested by the actual lives and recorded 
thoughts of good men and women. They 
are not myths, they are object lessons in 
goodness. 

Like all moral teaching, the doctrines of 
this little book are lable to abuse. The 
optimistic view which finds this world so 
admirable, and so full of delightful possi- 
bilities, could be perverted to the use of an 
unworthy contentment. And in one case 
the writer himself has perverted his own per- 
fectly sensible doctrine by a false illustration 
of the virtue of prudence. To commend 
the ‘‘ sulphur and supplication ’’ method 
of self cure practised by John Wesley is 
very well; to say that as a grand rule, 


godly hfe must follow prudential ines 


is very well. It is more doubtful to justify 
the Christian missionary in invoking the 
‘* secular arm ’” to protect him from the 
result of his own deliberate defiance of the 
prejudices of a foreign people. When 
we are told that a band of soldiers encircles 
with a ring of steel, the traders’ chests of 
opium; that is not an argument for de- 
manding a band of soldiers to protect the 
man who bears ‘‘ the sacred vessels of 
godliness,’” it 1s an argument against the 
army itself as at present constituted. 
‘* The army and navy constitute the barbed 
wire of the national vineyard,’’ says Mr. 
Watkinson. Do they? Why is it then 
that all Germany as represented by its 
newspapers gets into a panic about some 
chance remarks of an official of our Govern- 
ment concerning the Navy of Great Britain 
and its possible future duties? A neigh- 
bourhood does not get into a panic about 
a new piece of barbed wire around a garden. 
Our army and navy are known to be aggre- 
sive-and not defensive merely. ‘‘ It is a 
painful necessity,’’ says the writer ‘‘ that 
we sometimes draw the.sword.’’ . It would 
be unblushing hypocrisy to which our whole 
history would give the lic, if we pretended 
that the sword had only been drawn in case 
of necessity, or that it had been drawn 
always with reluctance and pain. 

If once Mr. Watkinson can get Christian 
people to sanction the mad competition of 
our nation with others in wishing for peace 
and preparing for war; if he can silence 
their objections to it by calling it Christian 
prudence, he might as well withdraw all 
the other lessons of the book. As soon as 
some politician or lord of the Admiralty 
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plunges us into another war we shall 
not want, as a nation, to know the beauty 
of common things, or to learn the manage- 
ment ot God’s gifts, we shall do as we have 
done before, use our utmost ingenuity in 
slandering as our utmost strength in 
slaughtering a self-made enemy. — 
J. RUDDLE. 


NORTH-END DOMESTIC MISSION, 
LIVERPOOL. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
this Mission, which carries on its work 
at Hamilton-road and Bond-street, was 
held at the Ullet-road Church Hall on 
Thursday, the 11th inst. In the absence 
of the President, Mr. W. C. Rawlins, 
J.P., who was prevented by illness from 
being present, the Rev. J. Collins Odgers 
kindly took the chair. 

The Committee in their report, after 
referring to the loss sustained by the 
death of the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
who had been a member of the Com- 
mittee for fourteen years, expressed their 
satisfaction with the excellent work 
carried on by the Rev. J. L. Haigh at 
Hamilton-road, and their regret that 
Miss Wells should have been compelled 
to resign her work as lady missionary 
at Bond-street. 

Of her influence atthe Mission the re- 
port said:—‘‘The Committce here place 
on record their admiration and respect for 
the spirit and devotion with which ske 
gave herself to the service of the poor. 
Her influence, especially upon the rising 
generation was deep, and she leaves Bond- 
street with the best wishes of all who know 
her.’ And as to Bond-street it was 
added: ‘‘Inview of the opinion expressed 
more than once, and by some influential 
subscriber, that the time has come when 
the Bond-street Mission might well be 
closed, and the whole work concentrated 
at Hamilton-road, your Committee gave 
serious and full consideration to this 
question: It was, however, represented 
by those who best know the value of the 
Mission and the actual state of the work, 
that it would be little short of a calamity to 
take such astep. With a mother’s meet- 
ing of over eighty women, a Sunday-school 
with about seventy schola:s over sixteen 
years of age, and a congregation fre- 
quently numbering seventy to eighty, it 
seemed imposs:ble to abandon the neigh- 
bourhood, and your Committee, thinking 
it advisable that Mr. Haigh should devote 
all his attention to Hamilton-road, ap- 
pointed the Rev. H. W. Hawkes, Mrs. 
Lawrence Hall, and Mr. John Hughes, 
managers of Bond-street, to find a suit- 
able successor to Miss Wells. This they 
have as yet not succeeded in doing, but 
Mr. Hawkes, Mr. Haigh, and several 
other volunteer helpers, have kept up 
most of the good work, and there has been 
no falling off in the interest and attend- 
ance of those connected with the old 
Mission,” 

The accounts showed a debit balance of 
£96 7s. 7d., as compared with £122 9s. 4d: 
in the previous year. Annual subscrip- 
tions amounted to £384 9s. 6d., including 
£50 from the District Association for 
Hamilton-road. Donations amounted to 
£241 7s, 4d, and chapel collections to 
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£57 18s. 10d. For the renovation of 
Hamilton-road £112 153. had been spent. 
The Committee appealed for increased 
‘support to enable them to adequately 
carry on the work. 

Letters of apology for non attendance 
were read from Mr. W. C. Rawlins, Mr. 
Alfred Booth, Rev. J. Morley Mills, and 
the Rev. W. G. Topping, who had re- 
moved from Bond-street to Oldbury. 

The chairman then moved the following 
resolution, which was seconded by Mr. 
Lawrence Hall, and carried unanimously : 

*‘That this meeting desires to express, 
cn behalf of the supporters of the Mission, 
its sympathy with their missionary, and 
congratulates him on the success attained 
during the past year at Hamilton-road, 
as shown in his report. The meeting also 
wishes to very sincerely thank the Rev. 
H. W. Hawkes and the ladies and gentle- 
men who have helped h'm for carrying on 
the work at Bond-street in the absence of 
a missionary there.” 

The Rev. J. L. Haigh and the Rev. 
H. W. Hawkes replied. 

The Committee’s report and statement 
of accounts were adopted on the motion 
of the Rev. H. D. Roberts, seconded by 
Mr. Philip Holt; and on the motion of 
Mr. C. Sydney Jone’, seconded by Mr. 
Cooper, the Committee and officers were 
appointed, with Mr. W. OC. Rawlins as 
Chairman; Mr. Mark P. Rathbone, 26, 
Exchange-street Hast (hon. treasurer), 
and Mr. Kenneth Cook, 45, Parkfield-road 
(hon. secretary), from whom copies of the 
report and accounts may be obtained. A 
vote of thanks to the Chairman conclude 
the, meeting... 5... ia care | 


GRANTS TO MINISTERS AND 
INCOME TAX. 


WE noted at the time the result of the 
appeal as to the liabilitiy of grants from 
the Ministers’ Stipend Augmentation Fund 
to Income Tax; but as it may be useful 
for many of our readers to have fuller 
particulars for future reference we repro- 
duce here the following passages from the 
report of the case of Poynting v. Faulkner 
in the Times of April 14 :— 

This was a case stated by the Income 
Tax Commissioners, and raised the ques- 
tion as to the liability of the appellant, 
the Rev. Charles Thomas Poynting, a 
Unitarian minister, to be assessed to 
income tax in respect of a grant to him 
of £50 from a fund known as the 
Ministers’ Stipend Augmentation Fund, 
as being an annual profit or gain arising 
and accruing to the appellant from his 
protession or vocation as a minister under 
Section 2, Schedule. D, of 16 and 17 
Vict. c. 34. 

Dr. Danckwerts, K.C., and Mr. James 
Austen-Cartmell appeared for the appel- 
lant; and the Attorney-General and Mr, 
Rowlatt for the respondent. 

The appellant was the minister of 
the Platt Chapel, in Manchester, and the 
Ministers’ Stipend Augmentation Fund 
was constituted by a deed under which 
it was declared, inter alia—(1) that the 
fund should be vested in trustees and 
managed by a committee of manage- 
ment; (2) that the “paramount object in- 
tended to be accomplished by this fund 
is to encourage the faithful ministers of 
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congregations in England statedly assem- 
bling for the public worship of God’’; 
(3) that with a view of carrying out 


this object, the committee should 
cause the dividends of the stocks, 
funds, and securities for the time 


being constituting the capital of the fund 
to be applied as they in their uncon- 
trolled discretion might think proper 
“for or towards the augmentation of the 
stipend of the ministers of such congre- 
gations aforesaid as they may from time 
to time select ’’; (5) that the committee 
should not make any grant except for the 
current year, so that the fund should not 
become chargeable with any sum by way 
of endowment, and that in distributing 
the income the committee should pay 
particular regard to the state and con- 
dition of the congregation, and to their 
ability to make adequate provision for 
their minister, and, other things being 
equal, should give preference to such 
persons as had been regularly educated 
for the office of the ministry ; (6) that 
the committee should have power to 
make bye-laws. These bye-laws provided, 
inter alia, that all applications for 
“‘pecuniary assistance’’ should be in 
writing, and that the committee did not 
prelude themselves from making voluntary 
unsolicited grants. The original intentions 
of the founders of the fund were shown 
in a letter set out in the case, in which 
they stated that they had been painfully im- 
pressed by recent disclosur.s respecting 
“‘the miserable pittances given, under the 
name of salary, to the great majority of 
ministers in their body.’’ In selecting 
recipients the committee took into con- 
sideration tne applicant’s private income 
as well as that received from the congre- 
gation, his age, his training, the length 
and value of his services in the ministry, 
and whether his service had been entirely 
at one chapel or at several, and their 
practice had been to augment the grant 
in the case of University graduates. A 
grant ceased with the death or resignation 
of the recipient, and any portion unpaid 
at that time wa: not paid at all, nor was 
any pait ever paid to his successor, and 
if he moved to another place during the 
year in which the grant was made any 
unpaid balance was not paid to him. 

Mr. Justice Phillimore, in giving judg- 
ment, said that no doubt it was a sine 
qui non that the beneficiary should be a 
minister, but it was not the material 
reason for making the grant. In this case, 
as in that of Turner v. Cuxon, it had been 
made for personal considerations—viz. age, 
‘ack of means and past service, The appeal 
would be allowed, with costs. 


Run if you like, but try to keep your 
breath ; 
Work like a man, but don’t be worked to 
death. O. W. Holmes. 
“Knox Rannocu’s Propuecy,’’ by 
Mark Meldrum, is a tale of the Scottish 
Church crisis, written amid the scenes of 
that momentous conflict; by one who has 
the keenest interest in the progress of re- 
ligious thought and life in his native land. 
We hope very soon to publish a notice of 
the story by a*brother Scott. Aberdeen: 
Henry Munro, Bon Accord offices, 
-10, Crown-street. 1s., or by post 1s, 2d, 
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THE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP. 

THE sixth annual meeting was held in 
the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Mon- 
day, the 22nd inst., the President, the 
Rev. William Harrison, in the chair. 
There was a good attendance. Thirteen 
new members were elected, bringing 
the total membership up to 126. Resolu- 
tions deploring the death of the Revs. 
T. R. Elliott and H. McKean, expressing 
sympathy with the Rev. EH. W. Lummis 
in his illness, and congratulating .the 
Rey. H. EH. Dowson on his convalescence, 
were passed. 

The annual report showed the steady 
numerical and financial progress of the 
Society, which, after six years of service, 
might well regard itself as having 
established its position and vindicated 
the necessity for such an organisation. 

A number of members had participated 
in benefit while being without ministerial 
charge, and all the remaining members 
had been insured against such a con- 
tingency. Those who had no necessity 
to make calls on the fund would rejoice 
that their subscriptions had gone to 
help others who were less fortunate, or 
to build up the capital of the Society ; 
while they might remember that,if their 
own need had required them to declare 
on the fund under the rules, the means 
would have been ready to help them 
through the co-operation of their brethren. 
The Settlements Bureau had been in 
operation since last July, and seemed 
likely to be of service. Its object was to 
bring together, with greater facility, and 
more regard for self-respect, congrega- 
tions needing ministers, and ministers 
without charge, or who desired a change. 
Nineteen congregations and twenty minis- 
ters had placed their names on the 
list in eignt months, and some settlements 
had been directly brought about in. this 
way. Though it was still too early to 
pronounce any definite judgment on the 
merits of this scheme, so faras it had gone, 
it seemed to answer a need, and had cer- 
tainly brought some ministers and con- 
gregations together, and given chances of 
a settlement which might or might not be 
brought about. The further development 
of this scheme was commended to the 
consideration of the members and of the 
congregations also. The balance sheet - 
showed an accumulated capital amounting 
to £425 15s. 10d. Representatives were 
appointed to a conference regarding the 
future use of the Memorial Hall after the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College has 
removed to its new home, anda resolution 
was passed expressing sympathy with any 
well-considered proposal that would secure 
the use of the building for Unitarian 
purposes. 

The Rev. J. Crowther Hirst was elected 
president ; the treasurer (the Rev. Dendy 
Agate) and secretary (the Rev. C. J. 
Street) were re-elected. Vacancies on the 
Committee were filled by the appointment 
of the Revs. J. M. Bass and W. H. 
George. Mr, A. EK. Piggott, F.S.A.A., and 
Rev. W. R. Shanks were re-elected as 
auditors. 

A resolution was passed requesting the 
Editor of the ‘‘Hssex Hall Year-Book’* 
to publish in future issues particulars of 
the settlements in the various congrega- 
tions for the past 25 years, in view of the 
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valuable information already tabulated 
about the ministers. 

An open conference on the subject of 
ministerial settlements followed, several 
members taking part in the discussion. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


Chorley (Induction Service).—On Satur- 
day afternoon, May 13, a service was held in 
the Park-street Chapel for the induction of 
Mr, W. T. Bushrod as minister. The service 
was conducted by the Rev. J. M. Bass, and the 
charge to the minister was given by the Rev. 
C. ©. Coe, of Bournemouth, who at the outset 
tendered to Mr. Bushrod his heartfelt con- 
gratulations on now having realised his desire to 
give his whole time and strength to the work of 
the ministry, which had been for many years his 
noble ambition. He could, from personal ex- 
perience, testify to the effective aid which Mr. 
Bushrod had rendereil as a member of the 
Southern Association and as a lay preacher. 
The congregations at Parkstone and South- 
ampton would ever bear in memory his faithful 
service in their behalf, and his removal to 
Lancashire had left a blank in the little com- 
munity in the South. Mr. Coe then proceeded 
to speak of the ideal of ministerial life, its 
temptations and its opportunities, and the Rey. 
Charles Roper afterwards gave an earnest charge 
to the congregation. In the evening, after tea 
in the school-room, a welcome meeting was held 
in the chapel, the Rev. 8S. Thompson, of 
Rivington, being in the chair. The Revs. C. 
Roper, J. J. Wright, and J. M. Bass also joined 
in the welcome. Mr. Bass said that he and Mr. 
Bushrod had formerly worked together in the 
Southampton Sunday-school, and when he him- 
self left to go to college thirteen years ago Mr. 
Bushrod remained engaged in arduous business 
during the week, yet he had started and 
successfully organised a congregation and Sun. 
day-school forty miles from where he lived. 
That showed there was something in him besides 
the resources of his physical strength; there was 
also mental and spiritual strength. Mr. Bushrod 
warmly acknowledged the welcome accorded to 
him. 

Kings Lynn (Welcome Meeting).—On 
Wednesday, May 17, a meeting was held to 
welcome the Rev. J. Morton Barnes, B.A., as 
minister of the Unitarian church. After tea the 
chair was taken by Mr. G. Gemmell, and among 
those who joined in the welcome was the Rey. 
E. W. Bremner, a Congregational minister in the 
town. The Rev. Alfred Hall, of Norwich, and 
others, sent messages of regr:t for absence. Mr. 
Morton Barnes spoke hopefully of the prospect 
of his work at Lynn, 

Long Suiton, Lincolnshire.—The General 
Baptist Chapel was re-opened after extensive 
alterations and renovation on Sunday, May 21, 
the 205th anniversary of the chapel and the 14th 
of the ministry of the Rev. W. J. Pond. The 
changed and attractive appearance of the build- 
ing gave great satisfaction to all, and the re- 
opening services were enthusiastic and success- 
ful. The devotional service in the afternoon 
was conducted by the Rev. A. J. Marchant, the 
preacher being the Rev. Percy Francis, of 
Nottingham, formerly congregational minister 
of Long Sutton. At the evening service Mr. 
Francis conducted the service. The Rev. A. J. 
Marchant (President of the General Baptist 
Assembly) preached; his subject was ‘‘ Unselfish 
Service,” Rom. xiv. 7. A communion service 
followed, conducted by the Rev. W. J. Pond. 
On the folloxing day a tea and public meeting 
were held, when Mr. F. Boltz, chapel warden, 
presided, and addresses were delivered by the 
Revs. A. J. Marchant, C. Francis, PF, W. Dart, 
W. J. Pond, and the chairman. A resolution 
expressive of the gratitude of the congregation 
to the societies and friends by whose liberal 
contributions the much-needed restoration has 
been effected, was passed with the greatest 
enthusiasm, 

Rawtenstall.—The Sunday-school anniver- 
sary services were held on Sunday, May 14, when 
Rey. M, R. Scott, of Ainsworth, was the special 
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preacher. The church was full. Seats had to 
be placed along the aisles, and the people over- 
crowded into the vestry. The collection was a 
record one, amounting to £53 9s. 5d. 

Reading.—The church has sustained a very 
severe loss in the death of Mrs. Walford Ridley, 
who passed away on Saturday week. She was an 
earnest supporter, taking an interest in every- 
thing for the past twenty years, and her genial 
presence will be much missed among the congre- 
gation. z 

Richmond (Welcome Meeting).— On 
Wednesday evening between seventy and eighty 
members of the congregation and their fiiends 
assembled in the Freemasons’ Hall, from 7 to 
8 p.m. to meet the Rev. Felix Taylor, the 
newly appointed minister, and Mrs. Taylor. 
At 8 p.m. an adjournment was made to the 
Free Church, Ormond-road. The chair was 
taken by Mr. G. H. Edwards. After an 
introductory hymn and prayer, led by the 
Rey. S. Farrington, the late minister, who gave 
the Rev. F. Taylor a. cordial welcome, the 
charge to the minister was given by the Rev. 
J. Estlin Carpenter, who was supported by 
Mr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C., Mr. Ellis Mace, 
the chairman of Mr. Taylor’s late congrega- 
tion at Tenterden, and Mr. Edwards. Mr. 
Taylor, in replying, laid particular emphasis 
on the need of a school hall, and the develop- 
ment of interests for the younger members 
of the congregation. The Rey. W. Copeland 
Bowie, who followed, gave the charge to the 
congregation, and the Rev. W. G. Tarrant also 
spoke. The benediction, pronounced by Mr. 
Taylor, closed the proceedings. 

Stockport.—The anniversary services. were 
conducted on Sunday, May 14, by the Rev. J. 
KE. Manning, when there was a fair attendance 
morning and evening. On the previous Thurs- 
day there was a very suecessful café chantant 
held in the schools, when the music and the 
social evening were much enjoyed by a large 
gathering of members and friends. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


ee 
it is requested that notice of any alteration in 


the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, May 28. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7. 

Bermondsey, Fort -road, 7, 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. L. Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road,; 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranury. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. Epaar Dapiyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., 11 

and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15, Rev. A. J. 
Marcuant, and 6.30, Mr. A. J. Taytor, of 
Hobart, Tasmania. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
1], Rev. Frank K. Freeston, and 7, Rev. 
F, Hanxrnson. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Purazis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. Henry Rawtrycs, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 

[slingtoa, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
‘T, Rev. B. Savett Hicks, M.A. * 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. GroraE, CRITCHLEY. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. C. Pop. 

Little Portland-street-Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Paazu Horrs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorpoNn Cooper, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
A. F. G. Frercuer. : 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11] 
and 6.30, Rey. L. Jenxiys Jonzs. ; 
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Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. Frvix Taytor, B.A. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Woonine, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. H. C. 
Brison, and 6 30, Mr. T. Ex1ior. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarran’, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. MumMEry. 


—----->_— —__ 


PROVINCIAL. 


Bara, Trim-street Chspel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tt. 
BuiackProot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGEE. 
Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
. The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 
Boottn, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. J. Mortry Mirzs, 
BouURNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. C. Cor. 
BraDFrorD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30, 2.45, 
and 6.30, Rev. JENKYN THOMAS, 
BriaHton, Christ Church, New-read, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. PrizstLEy Prime, 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, li and 7, 
Rev. J. W. Biswor. ; 
Campripet, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rey. 
J. Harwoop, B.A. , 
CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smrrn. 
CuEstER, Matthew Heury’s Chapel, off Watergate- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. Haycocx. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 
GuILDFORD, Unitarian Chrjstian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 
Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
toad, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 
Lzrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harerove, M.A. 

LisoaRD, Memorial. Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

LivzRPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CrappDocx. F 

LivzrrooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roserts. 

LivrRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 
6.30, Rev. J. C. Opgmrs, B.A. 

Marpstons, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.36, Rev. 
J. Tsssun Davis, B.A. 

Nzwrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. M. Livens. : 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. E. 

_ CaRPENTER, M.A. 

PorrsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. C. F. Dear. 

PortsmourH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarsorovueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 
W. Orrwett Bryns. 

Szvrnosxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. TraspaLE RExp,. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J. STREET. 

SHIREBROOK, Main-street Free Christian Church, 
6.15, Mr. J. Harrop Wuirr. ; 

Sipmouts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Acar. 

SOUTHEND, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, ‘Christ 
and Womanhood,” Mr. Grorgn WARD. 
Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Mort. oY 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, 


ll and 


Ree & BOW, 
& y 


BUTTER: SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
Gudlly, wheksome. 
Caged ee yD 


O. & B’s “Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Seote 
be obtained. Address of nearest ogent s 


post-card, Manufactory, Lo 
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TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 1] and 6, Rev. J: 
Warn. 
TUNBRIDGE WELES, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 
oe 


IRELAND. 
Dusiim, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon .Rev. 
G. Hamiiton Vance, B.D. 


nd 


WALES. 
Aperystwits, New Market Hall, 11, Supply. 
a 
Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatmrortH, 


OUTH PLACEETHICAL SOCIETY, 

SOUTH PLACE. FINSBURY.—May 28, 

at 11.15, HERBERT BURROWS, “John 
Morley on Democracy and Reaction.” 


THICAL RELIGION — SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN 8Q., 
W.—May 28, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “Friendship and Love—A Com- 
parison.’ 


; 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £1 aes 000. 


DrIeRECTORS. 

Chaivman—Sir H. W. Lawzrnce, Bart., J.P. 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Maxkk H. dupes, A.R.LB,A., 
7, Pail Mall, S.W 

Miss Cucm GRADWELL, 7, Victoria-street, S.W, 

F, H. A. Harpoastrs, F.S8.L, 5, Old Queen-st, S.W. 

ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk. 
Temple, H.C. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulee-hill, 8. W. 

SrrpHen SEAWARD TayueER, ‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, vas S.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years 
1odob }20:18 4 4 0:15-6 4014.2 |-01211 


Compare the-above rates with those of other. 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own cccupation. Prospectus 


free. 
; FREDERICK LONG, Manager 


ERBYSHIRE.— FURNISHED 
COTTAGE to let. Cosy sitting-room, 
large kitchen, scullery, and two bedrooms. 
Fine bracing a'r.—Address, Mrs. WILLIAM 
PENNACK, clo Mrs. Jas. FURNISS, The Farm, 
Great Hucklow, Buxton. 


‘SANITAS’ 


DISINFECTANTS 


Glean. 
Fragrarnts 
Nom=-Pcisoncuss 
Bees Ket St2imn Linen. 


FLUIDS, POWDER, SOAPS, &c. 


| | Pint Bottles and 5/. Gallon, 


Sprays to fit the Bottles, 2/6 each. 
sf SANITAS "now enjoys general favour,’ 
Lancet. 
e How to Disinfect.” Book Free. 
THE “SANITAS” CO., Limited 
; LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 


Scholars’ Service, at which Mr. 
NICHOLSON will deliver the Address, 


THE INQUIRER. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


President—Rev. C. C. Con, F.R.G S. 
Chairman—Col. J. Pincuer, V.D. 
Principal—Rev, A. Gorpon, M.A. 


JUBILEE MEMORIAL FUND. 
£20,000. 


O purchase, equip,.and endow Collegiate 
and Residential premises. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Previously acknowledged :— 
: s, d. Ss. d, 
General List ...12,911 9 7} 
Past and present 
students Rrcryias (Qjo3 Wen hoes 0) 
943 1 
FurruER SupscRIPTIONS, 
Mr. Fredk. Wrigley, Bury 100 0 0 
Rey. J. H. Bibby, Lae nd 

Donation, making £100) on 5005.0 
H.C. A. , Liverpool | 5 0 0 
Mr. Thos. Rowlands, Liverpool 2.05.0 
Mrs. Frank Poynting, St. Anne’s- 

on-Sea_... oe nS a 200 
Collection, Liscard Memorial 

Church .. Tete 
Mr. Fredk. Robinson, Liverpool Par Oe'O) 
Rev. Francis H. Jones, B.A., 

London ... LZ O a0 
Mr. Harvey H. Newby, Oldham 010 6 
Mr. J. Foyard, Rochdale ane 010 6 
Mr. W. W. Hadley, Rochdale ... 010 0 
Miss E. Rowlands, Liseard 010 0 
A Friend, Oxford .. aa OFe2726 
Myst Huddlestone, jun., 

Moneyrea... Ses Fed O26 
Miss Hesketh, London ... O20 
Mrs. J. C. Street, Shrewsbury 22 O 
Mr. C. Hallam, Shrewsbury Pai 94 AAD 
Miss Townley, Shrewsbury... 1 eel fe) 
Mr. coke Mrs. Ussher, Shrows- 

bur 2s. @ 
Mr. i. G. Wilson (Qnd donation), 

Shrewsbury 3 EL 0 
Mr. W. Vickary, Shrewsbury TAs =9 
Rev. J. Howard, Shrewsbury ... 010 6 
Mr. W. Robinson, Shrewsbury 010 0 
Mr. J. Porter, Shrewsbury se 0: >br-0 
Mr. J. Ridgeway, erry: O22 56 
Miss Mills, Shrewsbury . aad 0 2 6 
Miss Porter, Shrew sbury Opeer0 


Total £14,118 6 103 


Number of Subscribers, 1,344. 


Further subscriptions are respectfully 
solicited. They should be made payable to 
“The ‘Treasurer, Unitarian Home Missionary 
College,’ and forwarded to Messrs. H. Law- 
TON & Son, 14, Brown-street, Manchester. 


Notre.—A full list of subscriptions, tegether 
witha detailed report of Jubileeand Autumnal 
pecs will be forwarded on application to 

v. 0, Peach, 68, Richmond-grove, Manches- 
er 


JUBILEE SERVICES. 
SWANsEA.—Snnday, May 28th, 11, Principal 
Gordon, M. 
GEE Cross. - “Sunday, June 4th, 11 am., Rev. 
Charles Peach. 
Grascow,—Sunday,, June 4th, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. T. P. Spedding. 
DUKINFIELD.—Sunday, June 25th, 11 and 
6.30, Principal Gordon. 


CONGREGATIONAL MEETINGS 
will be addressed by deputations as under: 


Curstrer.—Monday, May 29th, 8.0, Principal 
Gordon and Rev. ©, Peach. 


The Committee will be glad to arrange for 
deputations to visit any congregation on 
application to Rev. C. Peach, as above. 


ANK STREET CHAPEL, BOLTON. 


The ANNUAL SERVICES in connection 
with the Sunday School will be held on 
SUNDAY, JUNE 415, 1905, 

Morning, 10.30; Evening, 6.30. Preacher : 
Rev. Dovugias WALMSLEY, B.A. , Of Belfast. 


ae an 


Schools, ete. 
— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HicHaate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TALBOT, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healt y situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, ann HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 

(LING’s SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 

Westbury-on-T'rym, Bristol. 
Pr incipal : Miss VIoLET BLAND, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. A holiday 
party 1s being arrarged for Easter. For 
terms and full particulars apply to the Prin- 


cipal. 

Preparatory to the Pablie ‘Schools. 
Head Master, Mr, H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Referencs kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Hssex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHA 


Koard And Reswenss, 


es 
OURNBMOUTH.— Hlvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 


Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocock. 
T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 


KD tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr-. and Mrs. SIDNEY P. PorreR, 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 
DEVON.—A HOLIDAY RESORT for 
Ladiesand Young Pecple. Sea and moorland 
air. Beautiful country. Responsible charge 
taken of younger guests if unaccompanied by 
adult.—Apply, Miss Nancy Jones; or A. H, 
JONES, Eisq., Proprietor. 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 


OND © xR. 

This well-appointed and commodious T'em- 
perance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
Light in all Reoms ; Bathrooms on every Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smeking and Billiard Rooms; All. Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hoéte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ Booxcrart,” LONDON. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTICREERS, SURVEYCRS, ROUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of" 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c. 


BIRTHS. 
Perry.—On May 23rd, at 14, Compton-road, 
Wolverhampton, to Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
E. Perry, a son. 
VAUGHAN.—On May 24th, at 14, Albany-street, 
Hull, to the Rev. and Mrs. F. H. Vaughan, 
a daughter. 


DEATH. 


In the Afternoon, at 2.30, there will be a | HARLEzs. —On May 14th, in Melbourne, Aus- 


CHARLES 


eee at each Service, 


| 


tralia, in his 85th year, Chester Harles, 
formerly a member of the new Gravel Pit 
Chapel, Hackney, 
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B BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


JUST READY. 
320 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; 3s. 10d, post free. 


Truth in Conflict with the Creeds 


By JOHN A. BOWMAN. y 


FROM THE PREFACE. 
“The intense interest which is manifested by all classes in the discoveries in science in the realm of 


physics is in strange contrast with the in bfference 
realm of spirit. 


exclusion of that freelom of thought which is the highest prerogative of man.’ 


displayed in regarl to discovery in theology in the 
Hence the doctrines of the Churches are bound up in creeds and catechisms, to the 


9 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 


4, STATIONERS’ 


Hau Court, E.C. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


REGENT PUBLICATIONS FOR HOME AXD SCHOOL. 


BIBLE STORIES RETOLD. 


Cloth, 28. net. 


‘COME TO ME, O YE CHILDREN.’ 


2s. net. 


From the Story of the Creation to the Death of Moses. 
Postage 31. By BROOKE HERFORD, D.D. 


Twelve Pulpit Talks to Boys and Girls. Cloth, 
Postage 3d. By RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. * 


STORIES OF THE EARLY STALIAN MASTERS. Glimpses into the Lives of 


Fifteen of the Old Masters. By KATHERINE Ff. LAWFORD. With Fifteen Llustrations. 


Postage 3d. 


NINE PARABLES SET TO MUSIC. By Hucu Arkins. 
SHORT SERMONS TO CHILDREN. By Turee Cousins. 


ids. net. Postage 3d. 
SCENES AND STORIES FROM THE 


Separate Cards, and Twelve Illustrations. 


Twelve months’ Subscription. 1s. post free. 


‘YOUNG DAYS.’ 


Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


Price 1s. net. 
Revised Edition. 


LIFE OF JESUS. 


Cloth, 


Twelve Lessons oa 


Arranged by Rey. T. P. SPEDDING. Price 1s., post free. 


‘MONTHLY NOTES FOR SUNDAY GLASSES.’ 
The Volume for 1904, Cloth, 4s. net. 


Our Young People’s Own Magazine. Illustrated. Edited by Rev. 


Edited by MaAriAN PRITCHARD. 
Postage 3d. 


J.J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. Annual Subscription, 1s. 6d. The Volume for 190! 4s. 6d. net. Postage 4d, 


Copies of any of the above may be obtained by ordering from the local Booksellers. 


Published by Tur SunpAyY ScHoo.n AssocraTIon, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, London, W.C 


x: 5 SST SR EE SE 


Seilf-heating 
Box [fron 
Unsurpassed for us ; 
) convenience in the household. | 


No heat of stove or smell, no danger § 
c 


7 of explosion. - Saves time and labour. § 
4 Gives intense and continuous heat, f 

but only with the genuine Dalli Fuel. § 
Beware of worthless imitations. i 


Price of the Dalli 6/-, Dalli Fuel 1/9 per box 
of 128 blocks. To be obtained of all Iron- 
mongers and Domestic Stores. : 


HOME LETTERS, 
Being Reprint of Letters to the INQUIRER 
and Mill Hill Chapel Record, by the 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, 
Delegate of the B. and F. Unitarian Associa- 
tion to the Unitarians of Australasia. 


Price One Shilling net. 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Clarence Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


Jubilee Commemoration Bazaar 
1855-1905. 


WEDNESDAY and TRURSDAY, MAY 31, JUNE 1, 1905, 
; Patrons: THE LADY O’HAGAN, 

SiR SYDNEY WATERLOW, Bart., C. F. PEARSON, Esq. 
Admission: Single Tickets for each day, 6d.; for the 
two days, Jd. Children under 14 half price. 

pen 8 p.m, each day. 


HE COMMITTEE of the newly- 
formed UNITARIAN CONGREGA- 
TION at ANSDELL will be obliged if 
Ministers and Laymen spending holidays in 
the district, and who are willing to undertake 
an evening service, will kindly communicate 
with W. B, MiLner, 16, Common. Side, 
Lytham, 


- NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year ; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. éd. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


NVALID CHILDREN’S CONVA- 
LESCENT NURSING HOME 
(Mrs, Hampson’s Memorial Home), 
WINIFRED Howse, 
WRAY-CRESCENT, TOLLINGTON-PARK, N. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE, 
W.C., on Monday Afternoon, 29th MAY, 
1905, at 5 o’clock. 

J. WARRINGTON HAwarp, Esq., F.R.CS. 
(Vice-Chairman I.C.A.A.) has kindly consented 
to preside. 

Subscribers and Friends interested in the 
work are cordially invited to attend. 


IVINGTON CHAPEL.—The SUN- 
DAY 
SERMONS will be preached on SUNDAY, 
MAY 281m, 1905, at 3-o’clock and 6.30 p.m., by 
the Rev. J. COANNING POLLARD, of Lancaster. 


Tea, for visitors, in the schoolroom, as usual, } 


between the services, 6d. each. 


OPEN SCBOLARSHIPS 
FOR THE NONCONFORMIST MINISTRY. 


| \R. WILLIAMS’S TRUSTEES offer for 
) open cempetition, Unde: graduate Scholar- 
ships, tenable in the University of Glasgow 
only ; and Divinity Scholarships for Graduates, 
tenable in any approved School of Theology or 
University. The Scholarshiy s are open tostu- 
dents of all Denominations preparing for the 
Nonconformist Ministry. For particulars apply 
to the Secrerary, Dr, W1ILLIAMs’s Liprary, 
Gordon-square, Lon¢on, W.U., before June Ist. 


SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY | 


Situations, - 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


ss 
ANTED, by June Ist, young 
MOTHER'S HELP or NURSE; 
French or German preferred ; good reference. 
Minister's family, two children.—Apply, F. B., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, London, W.C. 


OUNG LADY desires re-engage- 
ment as NURSE to children.—V. A., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


\VOUNG LADY desires position as 

SECRETARY, SHORTHAND- 
TYPIST, or BOOK-KEEPER. Neighbour- 
hood of Liverpool.—Address, A. B., 7, The 
Summit, Liseard, Cheshire. 


N UNDERGRADUATE of Oxford is 
desirous of obtaining an engagement as 
TUTOR to young boys. At liberty from 
July to end of September. Salary nominal. 
—ALPHA, INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Gee eve (head working), prac- 
tical experience, age (35, martied, 
educated, seeks situation with lady or gentle- 
mar. References.—HissEertT, Sunny Mead, 
Wilmslow, Cheshire. : 


LADY wishes to recommend her 
i\ German cook, elderly, good needle- 
woman, as HOUSEKEEPER to one or two 
gentlemen, where young servant is kept.— 
Apply, M., 31, Rosslyn-hill, Hampstead, N. 


ADY seeks COMPANIONSHIP or 
HOUSEKEEPER (where servant). 
Abstainer ; good needlewoman ; fond nursing ; 
excellent refs. At liberty June.——NEWTON, 
94, Hagley-road, Edgbaston. 


EWIN’S MEAD DOMESTIC 
MISSION, BRISTOL.—The post cf 
MISSIONARY being vacant, candidates are 
invited to apply to E. Sipren,; 7, Manor Park- 
road, Redland, Bristol. 


ARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 
Young Gentlemen trained for perma- 
nent positions in the Wireless Telegraph and 
Cable services. Good commencing salary ; 
excellent prospects. Pupils nominated on 
proficiency. Write for prospectus and list of 
recent appointments obtained. Moderate 
premium,—HENRY- WILTON, Queen Anne’s- 
chambers, Tothill-street, Westminster, S.W. 


highest possible price for above. Offers 
made, ard, if not accepted, teeth returned. 
Dealers in old gold or silver in any form. 
Banker’s references. —WOOLFALL and Co., 
Birkda'e, Southport. : MSS 


LD FALSE TEETH.— We give 
d 


Cerms for Advertisements, 


—_—_~<¢__—_— 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essea-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not Luter than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£ tid 
Per PaGe .. oe sen GueOneO 
HALY-PAGEe ... a os? OO 
Per CoLuMn ... <6 <0 OE 
INCH IN COLUMN ... soe) ON eRe 


- Special Terms for a Series. — 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charje1,6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER te 
be made.to EK, KenneEpy, 3, Essea-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Frinted by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, eyes ect, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published forthe Pre- 
rietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
trand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 

20 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C, chester (W ie), 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, May 27, 1905, 

. ° +7 a 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


_ We published last week an account of 
the case, ‘Poynting v. Faulkner,’’ in 
which last April Mr. Justice Phillimore 
had decided that grants to ministers 
from the Ministers’ Stipend Augmenta- 
tion Fund were not to be held liable to 
Income-tax. Unhappily this judgment 
has been reversed by the Master of the 
Rolls, and two other judges in the High 
Court of Appeal, after a hearing on May 
26, 27 and 30, and such grants are now 
declared under Schedule D to be liable 
to the tax; 


Tue practical annihilation of the 
Russian fleet in the Far Hast, ‘ Russia’s 
Salamis,” *‘! Togo’s Trafalgar,’’ as it has 
been variously called, is stupendous in the 
magnitude of the disaster, and must have 
far-reaching consequences, not only in 
the progress of the actual conflict between 
the two powers, but in the nearer world 
of Kuropean politics. One can only hope 
that so signal a demonstration of the 
fruitlessness of Russia’s efforts may bring 
the war, with its awful harvest of misery 
and destruction, to a speedy end. Would 
that it might also realise the hope of a 
writer in the Westminster Gazette, and, 
through the initiative of this country, lead 
to a practical step at last being taken to 
check the insane rivalry in naval expen- 
diture, and reduce the crushing burden 
thereby laid upon European nations. 

THE vision of the East End of London 
transformed into a place of beauty, with 
trees and flowers, window-gardens and 


leaf-clad porches, fern-covered rockeries, 
and wastes and embankments blooming 
with lilac, laburnum, and _ blossoming 
hawthorn, is a pleasant dream. Canon 
Barnett has hopes that it may become a 
reality. Virginia creepers will grow in 
Commercial-street, and therefore any- 
where in the Hast End, blank walls might 
be covered by them and other climbing 
plants, playgrounds of elementary schools 
could be in part planted with flowers and 
children trained to tend them. The backs 
of the houses, so dreary and ugly, might 
be relieved or even made beautiful if each 
occupant did the best with his little bit 
of land, and instead of refuse, dust heaps, 
and ugly outhouses and fences, made the 
best of the possibility of growing trees, 
plants and flowers, especially if by com- 
mon consent the fences were taken down 
and the many little scraps of ground 
belonging to a number of houses made 
into one garden to be used in common: 

Canon BaRnETT is promoting an 
exhibition, to be held at the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery, to show peop’e what is pos- 
sible even in London, and by photographs 
and models to set before them what a 
garden suburb, such as that proposed at 
Hampstead, could be made by judicious 
planning from the first. There are to be 
plans and pictures of ‘‘ Port Sunlight ”’ 
and ‘ Bourneville,’’and Mr. Horsfal], who 
has so recently drawn attention to the 
advance made in Germany in the arrange- 
ment of the residential areas of towns, is 
asked to provide exhibits which will make 
evident these advantages. But, as Canon 
Barnett said to a Daily News representa- 
tive, ‘nothing can be done unless the 
people desire it.’’ The effort is being 
made to rouse that desire and the belief 
that it can be fulfilled. 

THE development of Letchworth (Garden 
City) is being promoted with energy and 
success. ‘The secretary reports that there 


[ONE PENNY. 


the Worshipful Company of Gardeners 


made their visit, and ‘‘named”’ the open 
space adjoining the North-road. fe 


eo am 


In connection with the unemployed 
problem it is pleasant to note that the 
directors of Garden City provided work 
for about 350 men under the auspices 
of the Mansion House Committee, during 
February, March, April, and May, and 
that they are able to report that this was 
done “without any loss to the Company.” 
They expect to give further employment 
in the same manner during next winter. 
The buildings erected for their accommo- 
dation will be used as administrative and 
other buildings in connection with the 
Cheap Cottages Exhibition. 


Amone the several items of Quaker 
information which have recently come to. 
our notice, we cannot pass by without a 
word the interesting change by which the 
sittings of yearly meeting have this year, 
for the first time, taken place upon other 
benches than the familiar ones at Devon- 
shire House, They have been held from 
the 25th to the 31st ult., at Leeds, and 
if we may judge from the reports already 
to hand, the recent awakening of York- 
shire Quakerism has there been making 
itself felt, 

Nor contented with the steady student’s 
work continually going forward at Wood- 
brooke, near Birmingham, the Friends’ 
Summer School Continuation Committee 
announces three gatherings to be held 
during the summer and autumnat Reigate, 
Sidcot, and Scalby, intended to meet the 
needs of friends in the south-eastern, 
south-western, and northern districts 
respectively. The Sidcot Summer School, 
which is to mect among the Mendips from 
Aug. '24 to Sept. 4, promises to be a 
stimulating and refreshing time. Among 
its lecturers "are Professor McGiffert, of 
New York, Dr. Rufus Jones, editor of 


is a large increase in the number of! The Amer:can Friend, and among the few 
applications for sites, and that additional! who have added anything of permanent 


manufacturers are taking up land. Share 
capital to the amount of about £114,000 
has been subscribed. The new roads under 
construction are sufficiently advanced to 
make all points of the town area readily 
and pleasantly accessible, and building 
operations are proceeding rapidly. About 
100 cottages will be erected in connection 
with the Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 
which will be held from July 15 to Sept. 
30, and many of these are now in course 
of erection: The directors are arranging 
for visits of various societies of people 
whose judgment and interest in the 
scheme are of special value. On May 31 


value in recent years to Quaker apolo- 
getics, and Mr. B. Kirkman Gray. Mr. 
Gray, who has just contributed a chapter 


'on the history of unemployment to the 


volume on that subject issued by the 
Christian Social Brotherhood, and is 
lecturing in the autumn before the London 
School of Economics, is giving four 
lectures on the “ History of Philanthropy,” 
which should prove particularly interest- 
ing to a gathering of Quakers. 


A FAREWELL presentation was made to 
Dr. Agar Beet at Richmond Wesleyan 
College on Friday week, on bis retire- 
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ment from the Theological chair. There 
was a large gathering of past and present 
students and friends of the College: Dr. 
Beet resigned his chair because permission 
had been refused to him to republish his 
book on the “Last Things,’ a book 
which he had previously withdrawn from 
circulation, as a concession to the feel- 
ings of others, and to maintain peace in 
the Church: He was convinced of the 
truth of his teaching in that book, and 
could not permit it to be permanently 
destroyed; hence he had been compelled 
to take that step. He exhorted the 
students to get convictions of their own, 
convictions fought out in the struggle of 
their own thought, and to do their best 
to bring those con¥ietions into harmony 
with truth. Dr. Beet intends, it is said, 
to settle at Richmond, and engage in 
literary work. 


Tue Dean of Winchester, asone of the 
hundred and one clergy of the Church of 
England who invited the signatures of 
their brethren at home and abroad to the 
Declaration on Biblical Criticism (pub- 
lish in Tae InqurireR of May 13, p. 294); 
has issued a letter of report and explana- 
tion on the subject. 30,000 copies of 
the Declaration were posted to the 
clergy.at home and abroad during March 
and April, the work being intentionally 
suspended during the Easter days; but 
to their great regret the document was 
made public by some unauthorised person 
on the eve of Good Friday. The returns 
are not yet complete, although no doubt 
the ‘majority of answers to be expected 
have been received: Up to the present, 
1,694 of the clergy have signed the De- 
claration, of whom 322 are in the colonies 
and abroad; and 1,372 in Great. Britain 
and Ireland. The Bishops-were not 
asked to sign, but a copy of the Declara- 
tion, with a short summary of the re- 
sults of the canvass and a plea for con- 
sideration; has now been sent to each 
Bishop: ‘This quiet mode of presenta- 
tion,*> says Dr. Furneaux, ‘‘ is deemed 
to be better than deputations and 
speeches. The ‘authoritative  en- 
‘fcouragement” from the rulers of the 
Church, petitioned for in the Declara- 
tion, does not imply any formal pro- 
“nouncement, single or corporate, in 
“answer to the signatories; what, with 
“deference, is desired and sought is 
“merely that our Fathers in God, when 
they publicly advise upon the subject, 
“should not deprecate thorough and 
“reverent investigation into the New 
Testament records, but should commend 
“it as a duty, an enlightenment, and a 
Ss safeguard.’? 


Tue Dean then adds the following 
comment :—‘‘The Declaration has been 
“subjected to grave misunderstand- 
“fing and censure; it has been sup- 
‘£ posed to ‘ attack* this or that doctrine, 
‘and has been, we believe with sincere 
“and misguided aim, amplified or dis- 
*‘torted by unwarrantable dssumptions. 
“Many questions of interpretation, too; 
*‘ have been addressed to the committee. 
To these animadversions and inquiries 
“only a general answer can be made, 
The signatories of the Declaration hold 
* strictly to the document. It attacks 


“ purpose is positive, not negative. 


“nothing. That is not its purpose. Its 
It 
** calls attention to amomentous intellec- 
“tual movement of our times, named 
“ Biblical Criticism. In relation thereto 
“it takes up two positions. (1) It 
“asserts that it is both unwise and 
“dangerous to shrink from applying to 
“the New Testament, as the historical 
“basis of Christianity, the processes of 
‘* critical inquiry that have already, with 
‘“‘ advantage to faith and with general 
‘‘ assent, been applied to the Old Testa- 
“ment; and that there is within the 
‘* Church a legitimate and even necessary 
‘* place forreverent, frank, and dispassion- 
“ate discussion of the problems to which 
“the criticism of the New Testament 
“ gives rise; (2) The Declaration main- 
‘tains that, whatever be the issue of 
‘* criticism, the faith of the Church will 
‘* stand unmoved. Though no man, look- 
“ing a generation or two ahead, can 
‘“* foresee the results of criticism, or can 
“say to the critical movement, ‘ Thus 
“far shalt thou go, and no farther,’ 
** still the Declaration holds that the 
“faith of the Church will remain 
‘“‘ strengthened and secure. The signa- 
“tories varying indefinitely in their ex- 
*‘pectations from the final critical de- 
‘* eigsion—most of them probably cherish- 
‘‘ing a strong conservative forecast, 
*‘ others herein less sanguine—all are at 
‘‘ one in this vital belief. If any clergy, 
** desiring toadd their names, have not yet 
‘* signed, they are asked to send, without 
“delay, to the Declaration Committee, 
“8, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square, 
‘* London, W. If any clergy regret their 
“‘ signatures, there is still time for with- 
* drawal.’* 

Turspay’s Standard devoted a whole 
column to a thoughtful and appreciative 
review of Mr. Carpenter’s new book on 
Dr. Martineau, of whom the writer spoke 
as “‘in the personal sense, one of the 
“greatest religious and philosophical 
“forces? of the nineteenth century; at 
least in England, “It is too early,” he 
says, ‘to determine Martineau’s ultimate 
‘place as an exponent of the Philosophy 
‘‘of Religion, or to settle the question of 
“what the world owes to him in the inter- 
“pretation of Moral Theory; But the 
“beauty of his life, the high plane of 
“thought on which all his speculations 
“‘moved,and the habitual reverence of his 
‘outlook on the tremendous issues of 
“human conduct, leap to light impressively 
“on almost every page. We get also 
‘* glimpses here and there of his intellectual 
‘‘ friendships with men who differed widely 
‘from him, and occasionally we come across 
‘literary judgments which gather into a 
“single forceful phase theripe conclusions 
‘f of not merely an original, but a disci- 
plined and tolerant mind.” 

In another passage of his review the 
writer says:—‘‘James Martineau was a 
“‘man of fascinating personality, and his 
‘ whole life was inspired, in no conventional 
“application of the term, by the passion 
“for righteousness. Broadly tolerant 
though he was of intellectual differences, 
“his ethical sensitiveness made him regard 
‘with what seemed to some people a touch 
‘fof austerity anything which seemed to 


‘tend toward moral laxity. In the iuter- 
“pretation of religion his place was with 
« Butler rather than with Newman: Like 
“all deeply spititual men, in spite of what 
“he regarded asthe sweet reasonableness 
‘of his creed, he was at hearta mystic, 
“and his philosophy had little in common 
‘‘with some modern types of rationalism: 
‘‘Mr; Carpenter claims with truth that 
‘both Martineau’s ethicsand metaphysics 
“‘ were builton the experiences of his inner 
“history, and furnisha clue to the whole 
“fabric of his thought.” 


Tue treasurer of the Brahmo Boys’ 
Boarding and Day School, 31, Jhapum 
kur-lane, Calcutta; gratefully acknow- 
ledges a donation of £10 from Mr. Frederick 
Nettlefold, received through the Rev. W: 
Copeland Bowie, in response to the appeal 
which was published in Tue INQUIRER 
of January 14; ; 

We have been interested to receive 
the seventh annual report of ‘* The John 
Pounds Home for Girls,” now called 
“The John Pounds Cottage.”’ It was 
opened in. March, 1898, as a Home where 
very poor girls, or those in great moral 
danger, could be received for training for 
domestic service, provided with an outfit, 
and placed in suitable situations. It will 
be remembered that Jast year if was 
found desirable to remove the Home toa 
much smaller house, to be carried on 
upon somewhat different lines: The girls 
are kept for a shorter time, eare being 
taken to place them in situations where 


-they are well looked after, and their 


training continued. The present address 
of the Home is 8, Netley-terrace,. 
Southsea, which, as to size and situa- 
tion, seems very suitable. The year’s 
record shows that good work is being 
done: Mrs. Rogers, of 28, Osborne- 
road, Southsea, continues to act as Hon. 
Secretary, and the Treasurer is Mr. H. J, 
Cooper, 120, Laburnham-grove, North- 
end, Portsmouth, 

Tue annual meeting of the Society for 
the Relief of Aged and Infirm Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers was held at 56, Old 
Bailey, H.C., on Tuesday, May 30, the 
Rev. James Harwood, B.A:; presiding. 
The report shows that seventy-four aged 
and infirm ministers have been aided 
during the past year, the total amount 
expended in grants being £852. These 
figures show a slight advance on those 
of the previous year. Special reference 
was made in the report to the tenet: 
tion by Mr. Philip Cadby of the office 
of treasurer, which he has filled honour- 
ably and efficiently for thirty-six years: 
Mr, W. Lepard Smith, of Watford, was 
appointed to the vacant office. Sub- 
scriptions or donations in aid of the 
Society will be thankfully received by 
Mr. W. Lepard Smith, or by the Secretary, 
the Rev. P. G. Scorey, of 10, Hartington 
Villas, Hove, Brighton. 


TuE good mind dignifies every emp od 
ment. It is the men who make the situa- 
tions mean; A high and holy aim, a pure 
and good heart ennobles every position ; 
even the gibbet is ennobled when it bea 
a Christ.—George Brown: a? Ve 
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Tue three volumes named below well 
deserve attention, though a few paragraphs 
only can be assigned to themhere. Twoof 
them are by writers who have passed 
from the present school-house of experi- 
ence; the author of one is happily still 
with us, yielding good fruit to his religious 
brethren and the reading public generally. 
To speak of this book first, we must 
confess some disappointment with it. 
It is, indeed, written with a scholarly 
distinction and an earnestness befitting the 
subject: The exposition of the Old Testa- 
ment writings brought under special 
notice is patiently and lucidly done, the 
author having evidently in mind not so 
much the experts as the simple people of 
ordinary intelligence, though here and there 
the elaboration natural to a ‘‘ professor ’” 
shows itself, as in the study of Habakkuk. 
Specially worthy of a word of gratitude is 
the author’s discriminating criticism ofthe 
various positions occupied by successive 
psalmists with regard to the ‘* Problem of 
Suffering.’’ He recognises that “rare 
spirits ’” escape the hardest pressure of this 
problem through their ‘‘ inner certainty 
of God’’; but he holds that ordinary 
humanity needs ‘‘an assurance of God’s 
love that will triumph over the facts which 
deny it,’’ and this assurance he finds in 
““the doctrine that God is love, made 
possible by God’s existence as a Trinity, 
and proved by God’s sacrifice of His Son.”’ 
To Professor Peake this refuge seems not 
only adequate, but necessary. We can 


. 


only say that if we must first accept a mys-* 


terious and perplexing theory as to the 
Godhead before we can be brave to bear 
our pains and strong to hope that even the 
worst has some soul of goodness in it, we 
shall be in a bad way. 

The second volume before us is one more 
addition to the rather bulky collection 
of the late Professor A. B. Davidson’s 
posthumous books. It is confessedly lack- 
ing in symmetry and adjustment, being 
compiled from the materials of courses 
of lectures delivered to students at 
- different times. The alumni of theological 
colleges might profitably add the volume 
to the old stock of notes taken during 
their years of study; such readers, at any 
rate, will know just the worth of this patient 
plodding through discussions which, while 
centred in points seemingly of minute 


* The Problem of Suffering in the Old Testa- 
ment. By Arthur 8S. Peake, M.A., Professor of 
Biblical Exegesis in the University of Manchester, 


Tutor in the Primitive Methodist College, and | 


Lecturer in Lancashire Independent College. 
lyol., pp.197. (Bryant, Aldersgate-street, E.G) 


The Theology of the Old Testament. By the 
late A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, 
New College, Edinburgh. Edited from the 
Author’s Manuscripts by 8. D. F. Salmond, 
D.D., F.E.I.S., Principal of the United Free 
Church College, Aberdeen. 1 vol., pp. 553. (T. 
and T. Clark, Edinburgh. International Theo- 
logical Library. Price 12s.) : 

The Theology of the Reformed Church in 
its Fundamental Principles. By the late Wil- 
Hae Hastie, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the 

niversity of Glasgow. Edited by William 
Fulton, B.D., B.Sc. 1 vol, pp. 283. (T.andT, 
Clark, Edinburgh, Price 4s, 6d. net.)> 


importance, are really of much importance 
themselves alike as a discipline and for 
the accumulated results which emerge 
at the end. The book shows once more 
the qualities of the mind that produced 
it, faithful pursuit of truth and deep sym- 
pathy with the human side of the Biblical 
literature. Of course he held that this 
literature distinctly led up to the introduc- 
tion of the kingdom of God, in its fullest 
sense, by the advent of the Son of God 
into the world ; but the tone characterising 
the book is far from dogmatic. It is 
obviously nota book for a large public; but 
students will find it most valuable as 
a storehouse of illuminating information 
and suggestion. 

The third book before us is, in many ways, 
far the most striking in subject, and cer- 
tainly most ably written: It consists of a 
course of six lectures delivered so long ago 
as 1892, in Edinburgh, as the Croall Lec- 
ture. The delay in its publication probably 
gave opportunity for careful revision by the 
author himself; the editor, the Rev. W. 
Fulton, one of his students, has evidently 
given much useful supervision to the work. 
The theme discussed is practically what is 
usually called ‘‘ Calyinism,’’ though the 
application of that term is deprecated, 
with good reason, by the author. He 
prefers to hold to the title ‘‘ The Re- 
formed Church,’ as indicating a broader 
philosophical movement than was due 
even to Calvin’s great influence. His 
adoption of the historical method of 
expounding the system of thought under 
consideration is welcome as a sign that 
everywhere the principle of the growth of 
thought is beimg recognised, and the 
necessity is admitted of observing the con- 
ditions amid which that growth has taken 
place. Dr. Hastie opens with a pro- 
nounced challenge to Ritschlianism as a 
‘* system of religious agnosticism ’’; his 
criticisms are pomted and often as fully 
pregnant, but he clearly failed to appreciate 
the reasons for the modesty of the current 
German movement in regard to transcen- 
dental theology. Its champions might 
well ask whether the ‘‘ Reformed Theo- 
logy,’’ however modified and softened it 
may be in its modern form, does not claim 
to know more than it really does. In his 
second lecture, Dr. Hastie administers a 
correction to the opinion which some of 
us have commonly held. He says Pro- 
testantism, rightly understood, is neither 
the right of private judgment, rationalism, 
nor ‘‘subjectivity’’ in religion. It is 
a church-reforming principle, its essential 
feature being the “‘immediacy of the 
religious relation.’” The precise difference 
between this feature and that of ‘‘ sub- 
jectivity’’ is not clear to us. After 
distinguishing the effects of this principle 
upon current church life at large, the 
author enunciates afresh the cardinal 
doctrine of the “‘Reformed Theology,’’ 
viz., the ‘‘ Divine Sovereignty.’’ The 
reader must go for himself to the closely- 
packed pages of the book in order to appre- 
ciate the manly grip ot the author’s 
unflinching argument. Nothing but ‘‘ Ab- 
solute Predestination >” appears to him 
at once thinkable and comforting. Of 
course, writing atthe end ofthe nineteenth 
century he could not fail to draw upon the 
resources supplied by natural science 


and recent philosophy to the argument for 


determinism ‘ those who are curious to 
know how the spirit of religion, profound 
and vigorous, can subsist along with a 
fatalist scheme of the universe will not 
easily find a better example than here: 
All we can afford to quote is a concluding 
paragraph, which follows an examination 
of the grounds upon which objections are 
raised against the predestination doctrine: 
Having stated that this principle repudiates 


| both the theory of ‘‘ conditional immortal- 


ity’* which does not leave everything 
entirely to God’s grace, and the ‘* common 
universalism, in so far as it is grounded 
on a mere feeling of benevolence and issues 
in a simple identity in sameness of condi- 
tion in the future world,’* the author says : 

“But at the same time, in view of the 
** enlarging evidence of the unity of the 
‘* divine purpose and its progressive rea- 
‘*}isation in all its spheres, the principle 
** can rest no longer in the old traditional 
‘* dualism and particularism, with the 
‘* final termination of the whole process of 
** the world in an eternal hell, whose tor- 
‘**tured denizens are for ever separated 
‘* from God and heaven: The ideal of the 
‘* Reformed eschatology is an endless pro- 
‘* pression in the future life under condi- 
‘* tions modified by the results ofthe pre- 
‘* sent development, and carrying that 
** development forward under new condi- 
‘* tions of divine determination: Although 
‘*a decree of eternal reprobation seems 
‘* incompatible with the universal Principle 
‘*of Absolute Predestination in God as 
‘* the absolutely good, yet a relative elec- 
‘* tion and preterition ’’ [passing by] ‘‘ in 
‘* time with even an ultimate differencing 
‘¢ of the spiritual lives of all the individuals 
‘* of mankind, is not inconsistent with it: 
‘* The failures and defects of the present 
‘* development of the individual may 
‘* assert themselves in a retardation of 
‘*his development in eternity, and in a 
‘*contmued sense of imperfection and 
‘*meompleteness. In all its cycles 
‘and eons the development may still 
‘* retain more or less of the elements of 
‘* struggle and pain. Neither the idea 
‘* of a mere general restoration nor that 
‘of a universal forgiveness satisfies 
‘*the deeper principle ot the Reformed 
‘* system, which demands the absolute 
‘* maintenance of the law of righteousness, 
‘* and a finally complete differentiation of 
‘‘ all the possible stages and degrees of the 
‘* spiritual life ’’ 

Thus the strong and fearless mind 
struggles in the meshes of this terrible 
imagination—‘‘ a sovereignty’? which, asit 
would appear, either cannot or will not 
reveal itself in benevolence in every creature. 
Yet, observe the new light. The author 
adds :— 

‘*'The Reformed Theology has not yet 
‘* fully solved this profoundest problem 
** of all, but it is passing in this connection 
** through a new period of vital develop- 
‘“ment: And the issue shall be a deep- 
‘ened belief in the endless development 
*“of all created souls till the absolute 
** purpose of God shall be realised in an 
‘‘ infinitely diversified spirit-world, recon- 
“* ciled, perfected, and unified in eternal 
‘“ harmony through spiritual communion 
‘* with Christ around the throne of God.’” 

So speaks the ancient ‘‘ Calvinism ’** 
to-day. 

W: G. Tarrant, 
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RELIGION IN DAILY LIFE. 


On Lrvine A Day at A TIME: 


“Be not therefore anxious for the morrow: 
for the morrow will be anxious for itself.’ 
“Take no thought for the morrow.” —JESUS. 
One day ata time! Every heart that aches 
Knows only too well how long that can seem ; 
But it’s never to-day which the spirit breaks : 
It’s the darkened future without a gleam. 
ANON. 


TuERE is a story told of a lady who, 
threatened with tedious suffering, asked her 
doctor how long she would be disabled 
by it: His answer was both wise and kind. 
“*Madam,’’ he said, ‘‘ just a day ata 
time.’” 

How the words must have shortened the 
dreary perspective for her, and brightened 
with suggested hope the future so full of 
pain and fear. And is it not strictly true 
of every life, if we would but face the 
fact, that it is only for a day at a time ? 
Merry or sad, full of activities, or lonely 
in bed-ridden helplessness, important to 
half a world or seemingly useless—in all 
cases and under all circumstances our lives 
are given to us a day at a time. And we 
know nothing at all of what even that day 
may bring forth. 

So it is good philosophy to live a day ata 
time: We can do no more. Nothing 
in heaven above or in the earth beneath 
can be helped forward by our anxious 
thought for the morrow. Our Lord did 
not minimise the fact that the burden of 
to-morrow lies there within to-morrow— 
if we live to see it ; sufficient is that burden 
for the new day’s strength. But it is 
unwise, and in one believing in the Father- 
hood of God it is unfilial folly to add 
to-morrow’s burden to to-day’s. By doing 
that we unfit ourselves for rightly bearing 
either: Haven’t we all found that at the 
bottom of some irritable outburst which we 
deeply regretted there lay not only the 
fatigue of to-day’s work, but the worry 
about the days or weeks to come? Many 
of the sharp words that now wound loving 
souls would be left unsaid, much of the 
misery and illness of life would be non- 
existent if all who love God would trust 
Him as fully for their children and friends 
as for themselves; and as fully for their 
temporal as for their spiritual good. 
Have we not all felt at some time or 
other that the clearness of brain, and 
the calmness of nerve which were neces- 
sary to success in come crisis were not 
ours to command, because we had worried 
beforehand ? ‘We see it exemplified every 
day that ‘‘it’s not work that kills, 
but worry’’; for some of the hardest 
workers the world has ever seen have lived 
to a green old age. They were too busy to 
meet trouble half way. Some of the great- 
est workers and some of the greatest 
sufferers are the most cheerful souls alive. 
They bend all their energies to do and to 
accept the will of God in this hour; for 
the next they trust to Him. Our Lord’s 
illustrations of his text are startling in 
their thoroughness. You fear that you 
or the children will want food 2? ‘‘ Behold, 
the birds of heaven that they sow not, 
neither do they reap. .:. and your 
Heavenly Father feedeth them.’’® The 
birds do their own work, which is God’s 
will for them; and meanwhile God’s 
sunshine and His rain are ripening and 
swelling the harvest—for the birds; From 


out the immensities of the wide universe, in 
which twenty million suns range in ample 
spaces, come the materials for a sparrow’s 
feast, or for the petals of a lily. And Jesus 
adds—we may fancy with what a tender, 
humorous smile—‘‘ Are ye not of much 
more value than they 2 ”’ 

Let us believe in the mercy that veils the 
future. We are the children of God. He 
knows; He is all-powerful; He is love. 
It is ours to trust Him. He knows the 
limits of our powers of endurance. How 
many times have we not had reason 
to say, ‘* If I had known all that lay before 
me, I could never have gone through it.’’ 
It is perfectly true. A great element 
in our power to bear was that each blow, 
each pang, came separately, unforeseen ; 
and, with the indomitable sub-conscious 
hopefulness of the human soul, we thought 
each calamity would be the last. Our 
Heavenly Father understands how our 
eyes would tire of looking down long vistas, 
that our feet lag more heavily if the track 
we climb hangs too full in sight far up the 
mountain side, and that our hearts would 
become as water within us if we knew 
beforehand how fierce the battle would 
be or how long the imprisonment. I 
remember that one Sunday morning in a 
strange city I was going to chapel down 
an extremely long straight road. We 
had been house-moving, and I was dread- 
fully tired. Suddenly, friends whom I 
supposed to be going to the chapel I 
sought passed us in a carriage, and in 
a moment were far down the road. The 
sight of the distance took my last morsel 
of strength and courage, and, ‘‘ I cannot 
goon,’’ ITcried. ‘‘ I hoped we were nearer 
than that.’® In truth we were close to the 
chapel, for our friends worshipped a\mile 
away. So it is in our lives continually. 
We disquiet ourselves in vain because we 
pry too far into futurities we may never 
be called to traverse. The hot road and the 
long pilgrimage may not be for us. But 
only the shade of a lime tree and a rest in 
our Father’s house. We should be shocked 
at the idea of fortune-telling, or of seeking 
through witches to peer into the coming 
time; but we allow our imaginations to 
conjure up disasters and tragedies in a 
way which is just as dishonouring to God. 
And, all the while, it is because He knows 
us so well and loves us so truly that there 
are so many turns in the road, and all 
beyond is hidden. Let us learn from our 
hearts to say, with Miss Waring : 

Father, I know that all my life 
Is pertioned out for me, 
And the changes that are sure to come 
I do not fear to see ; 
But I ask Thee for a present mind, 
Intent on pleasing Thee.” 
Mary Rapa. 


EArtTHa shall be near to heaven when all 
That severs man from man shall fall ; 
For here, or there, salvation’s plan 
Alone is love of God and man. 

J. G. Whittter. 


Tue great secret of all peace lies in the 
ascendency of some strong love. Love— 
the admiring or reverent direction of the 
heart on some object—is the positive power 
of our life; and on its free action, on its 
due match against the problems it under- 
takes, depend the tranquillity and unity 
of existence.—Martineau. 


GHEEL. 


Few visitors to Belgium turn aside from 
the beaten track to pay a visit to the quaint 
old town of Gheel. This is not to be 
wondered at, for Gheel has simply no 
attractions for the ordinary tourist. To 
be interested in Gheel one must be inter- 
ested in a subject which is regarded by 
many with horror, the subject of insanity ; 
for Gheel was the pioneer in a treatment of 
insanity which the civilised world is gradu- 
ally adopting. 

France, Germany, Russia, Holland, 
Scotland, have not been too proud to learn 
their lessons from the quiet little Belgian 
town. Next it will be England’s turn. 
To the injury and loss of thousands of 
afflicted creatures England has been a 
laggard in this matter. It is time she woke. 
up. 

‘To a saintly princess from Ireland, the 
Island of Saints, Gheel owes its fame. 
A thirteenth century chronicler, Petrus 
Cameracensis, tells her tragic story: an 
old tragedy even then, for she dates from 
the seventh century. How the fair maiden 


‘became a Christian; how threatened by 


her father she fled, first to Antwerp, and 
then to Gheel ; how he at length discovered 
her hiding-place ; how her patient firmness 
roused his insane fury, and he plunged 
his sword into the heart of his child ; all 
this the ancient chronicler relates. And 
then a miracle, after many years! The 
bones of the murdered princess in a 
sarcophagus of dazzling whiteness and of 
angelic workmanship are discovered and. 
placed in what is to-day the Church of St. 
Dymphna, and very soon there are miracu- 
lous healings of the insane, and weak- 
minded who are brought to the shrine. 
Pilgrims flock to the little town, and, with 
their insane patients, are received into the 
houses of the inhabitants. This goes on. 
for centuries. Some attempts to regulate 
it are made in the fifteenth century when a 
kind of asylum is built as an annexe to the 
church. 

But not until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century were the abuses which 
arose from the influx of people in all stages 
of insanity seriously grappled with. Then, 
in’ 1856, the Communal Government 
appointed a medical superintendent to 
take charge of the colony. To cleanse the 
system from its superstitious and priestly 
adjuncts, and render it what it is to-day, 
a model of humane and enlightened treat- 
ment of insanity by boarding-out patients, 
was no light task. Much of the credit is 
due to Dr. Bulkens who ruled the colony, 
as medical superintendent, until 1876, 
though great improvements have been 
made since that date. The number of 
patients at present in the colony is nearly 
two thousand. About half of these live 
in the town, and the other half are accom- 
modated in detached farms and small 
hamlets. There is a very systematic and 
minute inspection of each case. The 
patients are treated as members of the 
family, and share in all the wholesome 
influences and interests of healthy family 
life. Their environment is similar to 
what they have been accustomed to, the 
non-paying patients, who form the great 
majority, being located with small farmers, 
tradesmen, or working people. 

And what of the results? These are 
wonderful. The loss of life by consump- 
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tion, which carries off so many inmates 
of our large asylums, is reduced to just 
about one-half,and this despite the well- 
known fact that the patients suitable for 
boarding out belong to the very class in 
which the disease is most common, viz., 
dements, chronic maniacs, imbeciles and 
epileptic cases. Though cases of acute 
mania and violent exciternent are excluded, 
an authority states it as a fact ‘‘ that many 
patients who have been somewhat excitable 
and, inclined to violence in the asylums, 
and about whose entire suitability for 
family life doubts have been entertained, 
have become calm and tractable under the 
soothing domestic influences of the families 
in which they.were placed. Experience 
shows that many more cases than might 
be expected do well under family care.’’ 
It is not really to be wondered at, for this 
is nature’s method. It is not to be won- 
dered at that the percentage of deaths 
is very much lower and of real recoveries 
very much higher. It is what one might 
expect. 

The method of incarcerating thousands 
of insane people in huge institutions, thus 
placing them in abnormal conditions and 
in an unnatural environment, is a method 
both costly and stupid. For the majority 
of patients it is entirely unnecessary, and 
indeed a cruel injustice. Other civilised 
nations have learned this from Gheel. 
When will England wake up ? 

CLEMENT E. PIxe. 


MUSINGS. 
By A> MINISTER. 
XXiI; 


_ I snouxp not like to be called upon to 
give a just definition of the word ‘‘ enthusi- 
asm.” IfI followed the dictionaries, [might 
give it the best sense, or the worst, as I 
pleased; or I might take some half-way 
meaning, which was never its real intention. 
Enthusiasm would then be sublime posses- 
sion, or sheer fanaticism, or a harmless craze, 
as I happened to choose; there is really no 
criterion by which to decide ; the word has 
veered from pole to pole, and refuses to be 
fixed. Nor doI know my own feeling about 
it; for, if I were willing to be thought enthu- 
siastic, I should still demur to the name 
enthusiast. For the sake of common charity 
‘I. could wish these, and all other indeter- 
minate terms, well banished from common 
use. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, enthusiasm ranked with inspiration 
as a true feeling of the divine presence ; 
before the end of that period enthusiasm 
was the name for such feeling, when it was 
assumed that it could only be false. To the 
author of ‘‘ Enthusiasmus Triumphatus”’ it 
was nothing else but a “ misconceit of being 
inspired.” Locke, whose mind had been 
sorely vexed by the irregularities of the sects 
under the Commonwealth, saw in enthusi- 
asm only the “ ungrounded fancies of a man’s 
‘own brain.” Swift, like Butler before him, 
spent some of his keenest wit upon it. The 
Spectator was not slow to carry satire into 

‘abuse. Its readers were assured that en- 
thusiasm was devotion unchecked by reason 
(as Locke had already said) ; that the sects 
which fell short of the Church of England 
were strongly tinctured with it; there was 

no more melancholy object_than a man 


a a = 


whose head was thus turned; he was an 
obstinate clown, and sank below the beasts 
that perished. ‘‘ Enthusiasm ’” was the 
word ready to hand when Methodism 
raised its head some thirty years later. 
‘* Religious delusion,’’ “‘aspirit propagated 
by knavyes, and embraced by fools ’’—this 
was now its only meaning. It was the dread 
of ‘‘enthusiasm”’ that closed the pulpits of 
the Church to the new apostles. How 
Wesley felt the sting of the word may be 
seen in his two letters to the author of “ The 
Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists 


compared.’’ Jn spoken sermon and printed ' 


appeal he never ceased to protest against 
the ‘‘ uncouth,’’ ‘‘ question begging ’’ 
term. For himself, he was as anxious to dis- 
claim the title “enthusiast” as his enemies 
were to fasten it upon him; he was as 
much an enthusiast, he declared, as he was 
a centaur. 

The slur of ‘‘ enthusiasm ’’ fell upon 
the Evangelicals who followed in the wake 
of Methodism. Hannah More, in one of 
her works, devotes many pages to an at- 
tempt to distinguish enthusiasm from 
fanaticism. She says, aptly enough, that, 
to the unbeliever, even the minimum of 
religious belief must seem fanatical; but she 
passes over the fact that what was then in 
disfavour was not so much the profession 
of belief as the exhibition of emotion. A 
generation later, everyone knew what was 
meant when the preface of The Christian 
Year opened with the statement that a sober 
standard of feeling was only of less conse- 
quence than a sound rule of faith. Between 
cold intellectualism and perfervid sentimen- 
talism, sobriety was to be itself that stan- 
dard. 

If boy and man are one, then T have 
trodden enchanted ground, for I have spoken 
with Pusey and Newman, and I know the 
quiet lanes where Keble walked. I have 
seen Church in that leafy solitude from 
which Gladstone drew him. 1 have crossed 
the paths of men and women whose praise 
is in the Memoirs of the Movement, and of 
many more, now unknown, whose charac- 
ters were moulded by it. One quality 
belonged to them all. It was not reserve, 
for this may go with pride; nor restraint, 
for this may go with ambition ; rather was 
it a shrinking from self-obtrusion, a timid 
unwillingness to shine. Pale evening stars 
they were, half-seen ; children of the bride- 
groom, with lamps well trimmed, but turn- 
ing the light from them, children also of 
the night. ‘To them enthusiasm was self- 
disclosure, too much akin to self-display, 
and ill according with the calm and noiseless 
methods of the divine action. Their own 
poet well interpreted the Tractarian mind 
when he wrote :— 

A still small voice 
Steals on the ear, to say, Jehovah’s choice 

Is ever with the soft, meek, tender soul. 

By soft, meek, tender ways He loves to draw 
The sinner, startled by His ways of awe: 
Here is our Lord, and not where thunders roll. 


“* God is not in the fire.’’ Yet this, like 
many another truth, may be pressed too 
far. There is a stillness in which it is good 
to possess the soul, and there is a disquiet 
by which it is sometimes better that the 
soul should be possessed. Such possession 
will always appear to be aberration. ‘io a 
Festus, a Paul must seem ‘‘ beside himself.” 
Est Deus in nobis. As the Spirit moves, 
so will men be moved, and the abnormal 


will not then be less spiritual than the nor- 
mal. The tendency to make too much of 
feeling is not enthusiasm, but emotionalism 
and sobriety is a good corrective for effusive- 
ness, but sobriety itself may need correction 
when it becomes impassive propriety. 

It is the fate of lofty words to fall to 
lower use. A popular favourite is received 
with enthusiasm, displays the mysteries of his 
art in a ravishing way, throws his audience 
into eestasies of delight, and is rapturously 
applauded. This is the language of the 
spirit turned into a vocabulary for sense. 
Better, perhaps, would it have been if it 
had never been iramed, for in the highest 
region of emotion there is no speech, or, if 
there are words in that third heaven, they 
are ‘‘ unspeakable words, which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter.’’ : 


aed 


THE RELIGION OF EXPERLENCE.* 


THERE are two agencies by means of 
which the higher or spiritual aspects of life 
are disclosed. ‘ithe first is that of the pure 
thinker; the clear platonic vision of the 
mind detached from the harassing routine 
of ordinary life, and unshaken by the 
tragedies which convulse society. The 
deliverances of such minds are liable to be, 
like their authors, aloof and abstract ; but 
therein lies their value. They have a 
chance of being unbiassed and comprehen- 
sive. 

There is another class who win the sig- 
nificance of life in a very different way. 
t consists of those who have lived with 
reality, and so found out what is real; 
who have won the prize, not by force of 
intellect so much as by force of heart 
and will. 'fruth, like a by-product of 
physiological function, is found to. be 
secreted during the expenditure of moral 
energy. ‘The design of life is picked out by 
degrees by stumbling through it as well 
almost, and far more frequently than by 
the prior imagination of the ideal it stands 
for, or by the ascent of a staircase of con- 
vincing evidence, which makes the grounds 
of belief sure at every step. To such a 
conscientious stumbler life presents itself 
as one great field of discipline. Such a man 
will cease to keep account of things done 
except as landmarks in spiritual progress, 
and for that purpose it might happen, and 
sometimes does happen, that it is best to 
relinquish the hard-won possession or pull 
down the result of arduous labour. The 
question which lies at the base of every 
department of life is that of the spiritual 
advancement which it is calculated to 
promote. It is relevant to ask the question, 
‘*What is the use of anything made an 
end in itself{—of education, discipline, or 
apprenticeship, of meditation, prayer or 
service, of poetry, or coins or strength ?>” 
And the answer is that ‘‘In themselves 
not one of them has real value; but in 
their exercise they may have utmost and 
illimitable use when, as tools, they are 
handled by Love.’’ 

When this view of life has taken hold of 
a man, certain conclusions are likely to 
follow. First, he will accept the world as 
the most perfect school of progressive dis- 
cipline which divine ingenuity and far- 
sight could provide. Next, he will accept 
his training at its own price, grumbling 
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not at the expense, be it in material 
resources; in the wrestlings of perplexed 
thought, or in the purgings of his heart. 
And so, at last, he will expunge the word 
‘< defeat’? from the vocabulary. Defeat is 
an expression of external significance only. 
It does not apply to the sanctuaries of 
the soul, which has the sublime power of 
assimilating everything, of converting 
physical weakness into spiritual strength, 
and the disaffection of cherished ideals 
into reserves of moral passion. To have 
come hither at all, to have served at the 
post of mortal need in however humble 
a fashion—this is the momentous event 
in the history of every individual soul. 
To go hence, closing the book of days, and 
leaving it for the next reader, conscious 
of being wiser for its reading, that is clear 
gain for humanity at large as well as for 
the individual immediately concerned. 
For, if our view of existence be the true 
one, our best heritage to the race is not 
what we have done, but what we have been. 

Only this process cannot be effected on 
an island of egotism whose population 
numbers one; The spiritual making of 
man is in no sense insular. It is a con- 
tinental affair, in which geographical fron- 
tiers vanish, and all theselfish tarifis that 
sever the interests of man from man) are 
condemned as obsolete: Thus the process 
of self-refinement emerges into that of 
self-effacement. Chastity finds itself spelt 
with the four letters of love, and the man 
who was carving steps to a throne ends in 
discovering that his throne is the footstool 
on which he is bidden to wash the feet of 
his fellows: All this, of course, suggests 
one historic name, one sublime personality 
who was the embodiment of individual 
worth, of social service, and of faith in 
unseen things. 

The place of Christ in the mind of one 
whose purpose is to find life by living, is 
in line with the rest of his experience. 
To read about Christ and study his life, 
to accept the pompous and_ prolific 
deliverances of the Church about him, to 
glorify and worship him, all this is one 
thing ; but it is not in itself of necessity 
enough to seriously affect the man to whom 
human life and its environment, both 
material and spiritual, imply a continuous 
divine method of man-making. ‘‘ No,”’ 
says he, ‘‘my Christ must be my own; 
just as much my own as the Christhood of 
Jesus was his own—the measure of his own 
moral ideal, the assertion of his reliance 
on the Eternal and the pledge of his loving 
service of his fellow men. I, too, must have 
ideal experience and trust in the unseen; 
I, too, must serve, and only as in these re- 
spects I rise above the world can I make 
any use of such a term as ‘ Christ,’ the 
‘Power of Christ,” or the ‘Possession of 
Christ,’ to describe my relationship to Jesus 
of Nazareth: My Christ is the Christ of 
experience: If either through his influ- 
ence, or independently of him, I can succeed 
in seeing life as he saw it, and face the duties 
and trials of my lot from the same point 
of attack as he, then my spiritual experi- 
ence has come into line with his, and he is a 
reality to me; I am his,and he is mine.’”’ 
This is to know Christ, and to be a follower 
of him in human service, dwelling in the 
conviction of his human nature, of the 
benign purpose of God; and of the open 
fellowship of man with him; 
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The foregoing remarks were suggested by 
the perusal of Mr. J. M. Blake’s little book, 
**A Reasonable View ot Life” ; a confession 
of faith of the kind that is brought about, 
not by the vanity of book making, nor from 
credulous compliance with authority or 
tradition, nor by academic speculation, but 
by living and testing on the daily gauge of 
vicissitude the noblest ideals which seek a 
dwelling in a calm and resolute mind. 

H. M. L: 
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MRS. ELIZABETH TURNER. 


THERE passed away on May 25 one 
who will be affectionately remembered by 
many ministers settled up and down the 
country as they recall their student days. 
When Manchester New College was 
located in London the pulpit at the 
ancient village of Ditchling, Sussex, was 
mainly supplied by its students, who 
received the warm-hearted hospitality of 
members of the congregation. Prominent 
among these was Mrs. Hlizabeth Turner, 
for many years of Newlands, Keymer, 
and since the death of her second 
husband about ten years ago, of Lexden, 
and, still more recently, of Nuthurst, 
Ditchling. During the last decade the 
services have been principally conducted 
by laymen, and it is of this period only 
that the writer can personally speak. 
Although bordering on her eightieth year 
when he first knew her, Mrs. Turner was 
still active and bright, and her loyalty 
to the Church of her faith and motherly 
interest in those who ministered to her 
spiritual needs were very winning. 

Of her virtues as parent and neighbour 
it would be hardly becoming to speak, 
but.she was one of whom it may be truly 
said, ‘‘Her children rise up and call her 
blessed; she stretched out her open hand 
to the poor, yea, she reached forth her 
hands to the needy; her husband was 
known at the gates where he sat among 
the elders of the land; and on her tongue 
was the law of kindness.’ 

Those who saw her during her last 
lingering illness, and witnessed the sweet 
smile on her face, could not but feel that 
as the vision of the earthly faded, her 
soul was conscious of the growing glories 
of the world to come. Her release came 
shortly after the completion of her 87th 
year. 

Tbe interment took place on Tuesday 
last in the chapel burying ground, in the 
presence of a numerous assembly of rela- 
tives and friends, the officiating minister 
being the Rev. EH. Daplyn, who once had 
charge of the chapel for a period: 

There remain to mourn her loss, two 
daughters by her first marriage (the Misses 
Elizabeth and Ellen Cooke), and a step- 
daughter (Miss Ellen Turner), While 
more than one type of faith is represented 
in the household, its members are united 
in hospitable and benevolent activities. 
A ‘special word of recognition is due to 
Miss Ellen Cooke for her services during 
many years as secretary to the Ditchling 
congregation, which has known all the 
difficulties common to our country 
chapels; E; C. 
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WINIFRED HOUSE: 
INVALID CHILDREN’S CONVALESCENT 
NURSING HOME. — ANNUAL MEETING: 


THE annual meeting was held on Mon- 
day last, May 29, at University Hall, 
Gordon-square, and was presided over by 
Mr. J. Warrincton Hawarp, F.R.C.S:, 
chairman of the Invalid Children’s Aid 
Association. There was a rather larger 
attendance than usual, and the pro- 
ceedings were followed with great interest: 

Mr. W. M. Buyrts, hon, treasurer, read 
the financial statement, which showed a 
slight increase in the amount received in 
subscriptions, though the donations were 
rather below the average. The ordinary 
expenditure for this, the fourteenth year, — 
was £800; besides this, the rebuilding of 
a chimney had cost £25. As the receipts 
of the year, together with the balance 
in hand at its commencement, only 
amounted to £811, it had been found 
necessary to sell out £150 from the £500 
invested in order to cover the deficiency 
and to provide a sum for current expenses. 

‘Miss Martan Prircxarp, hon.sec,, then 
read the annual report, which began with 
a reference to the death of her co.-hon. 
sec., Mr. Robert Hampson, whose warm 
interest in the work had been so abun- 
dantly manifested upto the time of his 
death. An excellent portrait of him had 
been presented to the Home by Mr. 
Arnold B, Hampson. 

During the fourteen years’ work 517 
children had been received at Winifred 
House, the length of stay varying from 
weeks to years, according to individual 
needs. In the past year — forty-nine 
children had been tended, the average 
number of beds in constant use having 
been about seventeen. Three boys had 
become ‘! walking ones”’ during the last 
six months, after lymg down for one and 
a-half, three, and four years respectively, 
and four more have lately leit off their 
splints, being the first step towards the 
same happy consummation: 

The work had gone on most satis- 
factorily during the year, and without the 
advent of epidemic or other alarming in- 
cident. Attention was called to the 
excellent result attained by the con- 
tributors to the ' Young Days Cot Fund, 
who, this year, had not only raised the 
£25 for their subscription, but had added 
thereto a donation of nearly £15; and 
the thanks of the committee were given 
to the Rev. J: J: Wright, the editor of 
Young Days, as well as to the numerous 
boys and girls who had sent contributions, 

Winifred House had also been rich in 
gifts of clothes, flowers, fruit, toys, &c: 
The children are clothed during their stay, 
and the burden of almost the whole of 
this expense has been lifted out of the 


general funds by the valuable help of 


friends all over the country, Ladies 
desiring to know about patterns, or as to 


what garments are most needed, are re- 


quested to writ: to Miss EH, Bertha 
Pritchard, 3, Pond-street, Hampstead, 
N.W: The report concluded with con- 
gratulating Miss Emma Hope, the lady 
superintendent, on having so successfully 
completed the seventh year of her reign: 
The CuarirMAN moved {the adoption of 
the report ; and, speaking from long pet 
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children, he testified to the extreme im- 
portance of such Homes as these, where 
the little patients are not only carefully 
nursed and fed, but where they are kept 
a sufficient length of time to enable them 
to become really permanently benefited. 
He had known the working of the Home 
from its commencement, and the numbers 
of children who had been sent from the 
LC.A.A. was ample evidence of the high 
estimation in which they held the work 
of Winifred House. He (Mr. Haward) 
gave a very pretty description of a visit 
that he and his wife had lately paid to 
to the Home; and he laid great stress 
‘on the airiness of all the rooms, and on 
the atmosphere of cheerfulness that per- 
vaded the whole of the household. 

Mrs. Buytu, who knew the work well 
from both sides, both as a member of 
committee and as one interested in many 
of the children sent, seconded the reso- 
lution; pointing out, more especially, the 
important results obtained in cases of 
very delicate children; instancing three 
‘such, daughters of widows, whom she had 
sent to Winifred House some years ago. 
From being extremely weakly they be- 
came quite healthy, and she was then 
able to place them in training Homes, 
where they had become really effective 
workers, a thing which otherwise would 
have been quite impossible. oa 

This resolution having been carried 
unanimously, a message of sympathy 
with Mrs. Hampson on the death of her 
husband was moved by Mr. Ion 
PRitcHARD, and warmly seconded by all 
present. 

The re-election of the hon. officers and 
committee was agreed upon on the motion 
of Mr. Joun Harrison and Mr, ALFRED 
Witson ; and a vote of thanks proposed 
by Mr. T. P. Youne, and seconded by 
Dr. Ursan PritcHARD, was accorded to 
the hon. medical officers, and to the Lady 
Superintendent and her nursing staff. 

After a few words of thanks by Miss 
Marian Pyitchard to Mr. Warrington 
Haward for so kindly taking the chair, 
and his acknowledgment thereof, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


ProvinciAL Assempity or Non-Sus- 
ScRIBING MinIsTERS AND CONGREGATIONS 
oF Lonpon AND THE SoutuH-HAsTERN 
Countigs.— Mr, Alfred F. G. Fletcher, who 
desires to enter the ministry in this 
province, has satisfied the Advisory Com- 
mittee of this Assembly as to his character 
and personal fitness. (Signed) W. Blake 
Odgers, Chairman; James Harwood, 
Secretary. Note,—All matters other than 
character and personal fitness are left for 
the sole consideration of each individual 
congregation. London, May 25, 1905. 


Cuanninc House Scxoon.—The first 
meeting of the Old Girls’ Association will 
be held at the school on Wednesday, 
June 14, at 3p.m; Tea at 4: All old 
girls and former teachers are cordially in- 
-vited to attend, whether they havereceived 
formal notice of the meeting or not; All 


-who would like to become members of the | 


Association, but who cannot attend the 
first meeting, should send names and 
addresses to Miss Talbot: 
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—— 
FLOWERS IN HISTORY.—V. 
Broom: ‘‘ Br Humps! ’* 

Just as a wood has flowers that grow 
best within its shade, and a meadow, and a 
cornfield each have their own special blos- 
soms,so there are some plants which like open 
spaces, such as heaths and commons. One 
of these is the golden broom, ‘‘ the bonnie 
broom,’’ as Scotch people call it, which 
often makes a blaze of yellow on a wide open 
piece of land where no other flowers grow 
well. The blossoms of broom seem to invite 
the butterflies and insects to linger near 
them. Ifyouare near a bush of broom ona 
sunny day, you will be surprised to see what 
a number of bees and butterflies are always 
humming, and buzzing and fluttering around 
it. It is evidently dearly loved by the 
insect world, but it is also a useful plant to 
people as well. 

It has curiously strong roots, and is often 
planted on the sides of banks where its roots 
will hold the crumbling earth together. 
Have you not seen it sometimes planted on 
the banks of the railway as you look out of 
the train window? Then the thin fine 
stems are made into brooms, and the young 
green buds are carefully gathered in some 
parts of the country and made into pickles! 
So you see it is useful, as well as being pretty 
to look upon. It has been, for a long time, 
considered as the emblem of humility, pro- 
bably because of the very humble uses to 
which it is put, yet it has been chosen by 
Princes for their badge, and though not 
holding as important a place in history as 
the rose or the thistle, still it bears a name 
which is very well known indeed. 

In 1234 Louis IX. of France, surnamed 
Saint Louis, founded an order of knights 
called the Order of the Broom, and they 
took for their motto the words: ‘‘ God 
exalteth the humble.’’ By leading simple 
lives, and especially doing all they could in 
nursing and kindness to help the poor, these 
knights made a brave eifort to live up to 
the motto they had chosen, and made the 
flower broom widely respected and loved 
over France as their emblem: 

But it was long before this that broom 
had been taken as the special badge of a 
princely house, and so when the Dukes of 
Anjou became united with the sovereigns 
of England, broom won its place as one of 
our royal flowers. There are several legends 
about the choosing of broom by the Dukes of 
Anjou, but the following is the one most 
popularly known ‘There was once, as I 
daresay you know, a certain Count Geoffrey 
of Anjou. He was later the husband of 
Princess Maud of England, daughter of 
Henry I:, and grand-daughter of William 
the Conqueror, One day, as he was lead- 
ing his troops to battle, he passed through 
arocky gorge, and noticed the golden bushes 
of broom on either side, just then in their 
fullest beauty. He noticed, too, how the 
firm roots clinging to the rocks of the gorge 
upheld the soil of the banks. 

‘¢ This plant,”” he cried, ‘‘ shall be my 
badge. I will wearit in my helmet on the 
battlefield, at tournaments, and when I am 
ruling my country!” 

Then, taking off his helmet, he gathered 
a fine sprig of broom, and put it in the front, 
and rode on to the battle: The fighting 


.soon began, and whereyer the golden flower 
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was seen, flashing back and forth in the 
fiercest part of the fray, there brave 


Geoffrey’s men followed it. ‘‘ Planta Gen- 
ista !’? cried the count, shouting the name 
of his new badge. ‘‘ Planta Genista !?” 
echoed his men, and fiercely drove back their 
foes. 

Geoffrey not only took the plant as 
his badge, but adopted also the name of 
Plantagenet (Planta Genista), and through 
his son, Henry IJ. of England, this became 
the name of the reigning princes of our 
country. 

Though many Plantagenet kings had 

something to do with Westminster Abbey, 
there is only one who had the broom shown 
upon histomb. This is Richard the Second, 
whose effigy is on his tomb lying beside that 
of his Queen, in the Chapel of Edward the 
Confessor. The effigies are of metal, gilded 
all over. The King is dressed in coronation 
robes, and the cape of his mantle is bordered 
with a curious flower, which puzzled people 
for some time, but at last was found to be 
the blossoms of the broom plant arranged 
in order. It is strange that he only, of the 
eight Plantagenet kings, should have had 
their badge put somewhere on his tomb, for 
he was the last of the house, and with his 
successor, Henry 1V., the day of the golden 
broom in history was over, and the white 
rose sprang into fame. 
- It is sad that in some countries broom is 
said to stand as the emblem of a traitor: 
In Sicily it is often plucked and thrown 
at anyone who is suspected of having be- 
trayed a friend. There is a curious, very 
old legend, which may have started the idea 
of its being a traitor. 

Once, when Jesus was a little child, his 
mother Mary was crossing a pathway in a 
wood, with him in her arms, when she 
heard some soldiers coming. Fearful lest 
they should belong to Herod, she looked 
for shelter among some bushes of broom 
close by. But these set up such a crackling 
of their branches as she tried to enter 
amongst them that the soldiers must have 
heard it, and, looking for the cause, must 
have seen her. Fortunately, there was an 
ash tree close to the crackling broom, and 
the legend says that it not only gladly shel- 
tered Mary and her child, but drooped its 
branches to the ground with sorrow at the 
behaviour of the broom, and has been known 
ever since as the weeping ash. 

But quaint as this old legend is, 1t is plea- 
santer to think of broom as the emblem 
of humility, and as a peculiarly bright and 
sweet flower. 

The poet Wordsworth wrote these lines 
in praise of the way the leaves and twigs 
remain green and glossy even when the 
flowers fade and die :— 

Am I not 
In truth a favoured plant ? 
On me such bounty summer showers, 
That I am covered o’er with flowers, 
And when the frost is in the sky 
My branches are so fresh and gay 
That you might look on meand say— 
‘This plant can never die ! * 

FLORENCE LAWFORD, \ 


Tue holy and divine must first be recog- 
nised and enshrined in the individual 
and private heart; and then will follow 
its wider conquests over humanity,— 
Martineau; mee ; 
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ABSOLUTE SONSHIP. 

THe question, “ What is Christianity ?” 
is again asked in this month’s Contem- 
porary Review as “the question of the 
hour’” by Professor Samuet McComs, of 
the Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, 
and the answer, though we do not find it 
in any one explicit sentence, appears to be 
that, if by Christianity is meant a 
religious faith, it is faith in Curist’s 
Divine Sonship, not as man’s sonship is, 
“imperfect, inadequate, dependent,” but 
an absolute sonship, ‘perfect, ideal, arche- 
typal.’’ According to Professor McComp, 
the greatest teachers throughout the 
Christian centuries have held that there is 
‘but one source of truth, the supreme 
manifestation of Gop in the Son of His 
love”; and that clearly is his own 
opinion. ‘The Incarnation,’ he says, 
“the advent of Gop in the mind of 
Curist, the presence of the Absolute so 
far as the Absolute can enter into finite 
conditions, is the article with which 
Christianity stands or falls.’’ 

Professor McComs, who illustrates the 
complexity of the problem as to the 
Christianity which we know to-day by a 
long quotation from Mr, CaRPENTER’Ss 
“ Christianity and the Religions of the 
World,” is not satisfied with the neo- 
Hegelian interpretations of the Master of 
Balliol and Professor PFLEIDERER, nor yet 
with the teaching of those distinguished 
representatives of the school of Rirscut, 
Professor HARNAcK and the late AUGUSTE 
SapaTiER. He quotes HaRnack’s well- 
known saying: ‘‘ The whole of Jesus’ 
message may be reduced to these two 
heads—Gop as the Father, and the human 
soulso ennobled that it can and does unite 
with Him”; and from Sasatrer’s 
‘ Religions of Authority and the Religion 
of the Spirit,” these sentences : ‘‘ The Gop 
who is in Heaven revealed Himself in the 
heart of Jesus as His Father; Jesus felt 
Himself to be living in Gop as His Son, 
And we find in almost every word He 
uttered the proof that He proposed to 
create the same filial relations between 
His disciples and Gop, that this should be 
the distinctive mark and essential content 


of that piety with which He bent every 
effort to inspire them.” But this, which 
he calls the RirscHLIAN answer to his 
question, viz., that the two thoughts of 
the Fatherhood of Gop and the Son- 
ship of man “ exhaust the vital significance 
of the Christian religion,”’ does not satisfy 
Professor McComs. He wants something 
more than that “message”? of JEsus to 
give the assurance that Christianity brings 
us int» touch with “the Infinite 
Reality,”’ the reality of the Divine Father- 
hood, and he finds it, as above stated, in 
the unique, archetypal, absolute Sonship 
of Curist. ‘Only as Curist’s Sonship 
is conceived as absolute and final can 
any adequate ground be discovered for 
such a splendid faith—the root of all 
our optimisms—as the universal Sonship 
of humanity.’’ 

But do those large words, “unique,’’ 
“archetypal,” ‘‘ absolute,’’ we must ask, 
actually bring us any nearer to the 
Infinite Reality of the true life with Gop? 

Curist, we are told, transformed man’s 
faith in the Divine Fatherhood into “an 
immutable certainty and made it man’s 
inalienable possession’’; in him we are 
aware of a new spiritual quality, a unique 
self-consciousness; and since he came, 
“Gop has been interpreted in terms of 
Curist.” It is from ‘‘the mystery of 
Curist’s filial consciousness” that we 
gain our real assurance of the Divine 
Fatherhood. But this ‘‘ mystery of 
Curist’s filial consciousness,’? the con- 
sciousness of “a peculiar and unique 
Person,” we are apparently to take on 
trust, not) because we can enter into its 
meaning, but because it is dogmatically 
asserted. Has that really been the spring 
of Christian inspiration, and is that the 
way by which alone assurance can be 
gained of thereality of the Divine Father- 
hood ? Curist, according to Professor 
McComp, has not only been the Creator of 
His Gospel, He is still its Providence. 

“Just as our world, divorced for a 
“moment from the all-embracing energies 
‘of the immanent Gop, would fall into 
“chaos and oblivion, so, we may well 
‘believe, would Christianity, apart from 
“Jesus Curist, as the source of holy 
“inspiration, perish from the hearts and 
“consciences of men. This is a matter on 
‘which history gives no uncertain sound. 
* Whenever men have entertained mean 
“and contracted views of His Person, 
“the pulse of spiritual life has beat but 
“feebly, ‘the enthusiasm of humanity’ 
“has lost its fine glow, and the spirit 
“of self-sacrifice which in other and 
“fresher times could throw contempt on 
“death has shrunk in cowardice before 
“its spiritual task, through very lack of 
“its Divine and invisible nutriment.’’ 

We do not stay to examine the truth 
of this appeal to history, or to ask what 
is here meant by “mean and contracted 
views’* of CHRIST’S person; what we 
areconcerned to point out is the ambiguity 
of the reference to Jusus as ‘‘the source 
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of holy inspiration,” and what we sup- 


pose we must call the confusion of the 
Persons in this view of the matter. To 
reduce Curist ‘to the level of the first 
among equals in whom Gop has revealed 
Himself with varying degrees of fulness,” 
is, we are told, to break with the 
historic records, and ‘‘to miss the vital 
secret of the Christian religion.’* Yet 
did not Paut himself tell us of the first 
born of many brethren, and of the heirs 
of Gop, joint-heirs with Curisr? £ First 
among equals’’ may be a clumsy expres- 
sion, but the whole meaning of the 
Gospel,of Jesus, a8 we understand it, is 
that he is not ‘‘a peculiar and unique 
Person,’’ separate from our humanity; 
but that in literal truth he shows us what 
our life with Gop may be. We are brought 
to our conviction of the Infinite Reality, 
when we begin to live a truly human life; 
in Curist’s spirit, doing the will of our 
Fatherin heaven. Not by any speculation 
as to an archetypal or absolute Sonship 
do we come to know with calm and sure 
conviction the love of Gop, our Father, 
but by doing as the Master bids us, 
becoming as a little child, in trust 
and obedience. The Infinite Reality is 
always close at hand. It opens tous and 
gives us vision of the perfect life, as we 
cannot too often insist, in the common 
experiences of daily duty and affection. 
There it is that Gop is nearest to us; and 
because He is there, the enlightening and 
quickening Spirit, we are able to under- 
stand all the meaning of the life of Jesus, 
and his great words appeal to us as the 
very truth of the Eternal. Not the theory 
of sonship either in Pau or the Fourth 
Gospel, still less in the later theologies, 
has been the abiding inspiration of the 
Christian Church, but just the spirit of 
unselfish love and helpfulness which we 
may share with Jrsus, resting in the 
strength of the Eternal Righteousness. 
Such, at Jeast, is our conviction. So amid 
all diversities of speculation, we see the 
hope of the future, and the hidden promise 
d ute abiding fellowship of the children — 
od, 


Or ‘“man-worship”’ I am not afraid, 
where the very ground of the veneration 
for him is his own absolute self-surrender 
to the Father of spirits, and his invitation 
to us to be fellows with him in this 
Sonship. Itis precisely this distinctively 
human attitude of uplooking trust which 
consecrates for us the personality of 
Jesus ;,and this necessarily holds him to 
the human level. Not till this is left, 
and more or less exchanged for swper- 
human attributes and functions, does 
saint- worship, with its ecclesiastical 
mischiefs, arise; All moral reverence 
towards higher character is, no doubt, 
homogeneous with the religi ous feeling. 
But where pure Theism is already en- 
throned, there is no danger of the de- 
pendent ranks of the hierarchy encroach- 
ing on the province of the supreme.— 
James Martineau to F. W: Neweames 
Nov; 13, 1892. 
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CHARACTER MAKING.* 

By THe Rev. Joun WuitE Cuapwick: 

MEN engage in many forms of business, 
but there is a higher business which tran- 
scends all special forms: this is the shaping 
of a character, in Browning’s phrase, 
“* the development of a soul.’’ This is the 
chief end of man. The Westminster 
Catechism puts it differently where it 
says, ‘*‘ The chief end of man is to glorify 
God and enjoy Him forever.’* For to 
glorify God and enjoy Him for a longer 
or a shorter time, character is the sine 
qua non—that without which no good 
effect is possible. We cannot improve on 
the proverbial wisdom of the Old Testament, 
where it is written, ‘‘ Wisdom is the prin- 
cipal thing.’’ What was meant by wisdom 
was no intellectual acquirement. 
the writer been using our modern ter- 
minology, he would have said ‘‘ goodness,”’ 
or, feeling for a better word, more expressive 
of the idea of moral reason, rational 
morality, he would have said ‘‘ character.” 
*“Character is the principal thing.’’ 
§“ Character,” said Matthew Arnold, ‘is 
three-fourths of human life.’’ And, when 
Sir Walter Scott was dying on a sweet 
September day, and those who stood about 
him could hear the pleasant ripple of the 
Tweed over its stony bed, he said to 
Lockhart, his son-in-law : ‘‘ Be a good man. 
Nothing else will help you when you are a 
dying man asI am now.’” There had been 
times when Sir Walter was in far more 
serious straits than that of his death-bed, 
and the same rule had served him excel- 
lently well. 

Character is the chief end of man, and 
to get character is something more than 
to be a good man in the narrower accepta- 
tion of the term: }:There are good men, 
as Thoreau said, who are good for nothing. 
Character means being good for something, 
good for much. Character is aneducated, 
a completely fashioned will—a will that 
is intellegent to discern the better things 
and strong to realise them. Character is 
realised goodness. To say, ‘* Video 
meliora, proboque, deteriora sequor’’—‘* T 
see the good, and approve it, I pursue the 
evil ?’—is a confession of moral indigence, 
a confession of the lack of character. Such 
a confession you have somewhere in 
Stevenson. I will be obliged to anyone 
who can tell me where, so that I may look 
it up and see to what extent Stevenson is 
sympathetic with the invertebrate creature 
who makes this pitiful confession. ‘‘ You 
would,’* the speaker says, ‘‘ propose to 
judge me by my acts! Think of it—my 
acts! I was born, and I have lived in a 
land of giants. Giants have dragged me 
by the wrists since I was born out of my 
mother—the giants of circumstance—and 
you would judge me by my acts! But 
can you not look within? Can you not 
understand that evil is hateful to me ? 
Can you not see within me the clear writing 
of conscience, never blurred by any wilful 
sophistry, although too often disregarded ? 
Can you not read me for a thing that 
surely must be common as humanity— 
the unwilling sinner ? ’’ 

Those who plead after this fashion in 
extenuation df their faults are a drug in 
the market. Yes, just exactly that, in a 
different sense from the ordinary; but 


* The last sermon written and preached by 


- Mr. Chadwick, at Brooklyn, Dec. 4, 1904. 
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| quite as apposite. They are narcotics. 


They benumb the moral sense of the com- 
munity as they do their own. They mis- 
take their promises to pay for the discharge 
of their moral obligations: We have had 
far too much insistence on the desires of the 
heart, as if these had in them the making 
of a man. The good outward act is 
something less than the complete desidera- 
tum, if it be not accompanied by an inward 
passion for goodness. But the inward 
passion for goodness, still less mere 
velleity of a good intention, falls even 
farther short of the exigency of character 
wherever it fails of actual embodiment 
in the concrete of life. The proverb, 
‘* Hell is paved with good intentions,’’ 
is a more universal truth than your proverb 
usually is. Good intenions do not deprive 
a man’s evil actions of their contagious 
character, do not make those with whom 
@ man associates immune to the diseases 
of his moral will. George Eliot was 
nowhere sounder than in her stout insis- 
tence that a man’s stock of good intentions 
or the feebleness of his will takes little or 
nothing from the damning character of his 
evil deeds. These go upon their desolating 
way quite as effectively where a man is 
an ‘‘ unwilling sinner’’® as where he 
rejoices in iniquity. The life that he has 
maimed and marred is not made whole 
again by his comforting assurance that he 
saw and approved the better way, although 
he took the worse. 

Character is an integrating force. It 
does that for men which Jesus is reputed 
to have done for them in the New Testa- 
ment narrations. It makes them whole. 
Hence we should naturally expect that the 
sources of character, agreeable to its end, 
would be as various as human nature in 
its several parts. It is not bred in moral 
isolation. Morality may be three-fourths 
of human life, and stillitis not all. Besides 
there are the morals of health, the 
morals of intellect, the morals of the 
affections, and of the spiritual sphere. 
Time was when the effect of bodily con- 
ditions upon character was not denied, 


‘but it was held to be entirely harmful and 


depressing. ‘‘ Who shall deliver me from 
this body of death ?’’ cried the Apostle, 
meaning the encumbrance of his physical 
‘* For I have,”’ he said, ‘‘ a law 
in-my members warring against the law 
of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law that is in my members.’* But 
we have come to see that bodily conditions 
have a double working; that it is only 
those that are morbid that make for moral 
disorder; that those that are sound and 
healthy make for the more just deliverances 
of conscience and for the triumphs of the 
moral will. 


“To man propose this test : 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project 
Thy soul on its lone way?” 


The ascetic doctrine was that something 
of this kind might be done if the body was 
sufficiently kept under and brought into 
subjection, if it was emaciated with fasting 
and lacerated with the scourge. This 
doctrine has not been approved of late so 
much as formerly. Frederick Robertson 
said, ‘‘ It is a mean and cowardly thing to 
attempt to govern the spirit by the flesh.’ 
But I am not entirely sure that he was 
right, Ifa man had reasonable confidence 


that he could starve his sin into obedience, 
I think he would be foolish not to make the 
trial. Ifthere are devils that go not out but 
by prayer and fasting, by all means let us 
pray and fast. But, somehow, the doctrine 
didn’t work. The ejected devils came 
back bringing others of a worse de- 
scription. The most characteristic note 
of monasticism was the lascivious mind: 
Renan conceived that the monk’s brooding 
pruriency was further removed from a good 
life than the frank illicit ‘‘ pleasures ’* 
of the worldly sort, and I incline to think 
him right. The proper regimen is one that 
strengthens the body to meet the assaults 
of temptation, and not one that weakens 
it. And resistance to temptation is 
not the whole of character. Character has 
a positive side. A man’s work, a woman’s 
work, requires a good physical basis; 
As an army cannot fight without susten- 
ance, so cannot the individual. The 
higher moral choices are determined, the 
modern pyschologists assure us, by the 
definiteness and persistency of the attention 
which we give to the motives which we 
are persuaded should prevail. Now fixed 
attention requires a background of physical 
energy. The tired man cannot be trusted 
to do anything well. The tired black- 
smith will scamp his work; the tired 
shoemaker will lengthen his stitch; the 
tired writer or artist will say, ‘‘ This will 
have todo.’’ A student of English politics 
finds that the bias of weariness and hunger 
upon parliamentary legislation has been 
immense. Let men be very tired and 
hungry, and they will vote for anything 
to get away. I have seen men so hungry 
that, had it been necessary, in order to 
bring on the dinner, for them to vote down 
the republic and establish an absolute 
monarchy, they would not have hesitated 
long. ‘There are hundreds of moral 
exigencies in which a man needs all the 
possible energy of his body to re-enforce 
his will. What a difference it makes to a 
man’s capacity for the higher choosing to 
put a solid bar of sleep between his evening 
and his morning hours! The base con- 
cession that was so threatening has become 
impossible, the duty that seemed impossible 
has become almost as easy as to turn 
one’s hand. 


Another source of character, another 
means which those engaged in the con- 
struction of this noble edifice will find 
extremely serviceable, is a wise choice of 
those associations which, individually and 
in their aggregation, will make it easier 
and more natural for us to choose the better 
way. We pray continually, ‘‘ Lead us 
not into temptation’’; but our praying 
will not help us much if we take no pains to 
avoid temptation, if we walk straight 
into it, if we go about, as some do, seeking 
for it as for hid treasure. There are books, 
there are people, there are various associa- 
tions, which we know are favourable to 
the better inclinations of our minds, and 
there are others which we know are not so, 
which to our baser inclinations are like 
wind and tide to a storm-driven vessel 
driving on an inhospitable coast. Now; 
whether it is or not a posssible thing for 
us to make the direct choice between 
motives opposingly soliciting our wills to 
some special action, it is certainly possible 
for us to choose those things, those associa- 
tions, which we know will be favourable 
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to our better wills. It seems true that 
what we cannot do for ourselves in the way 
of direct effort we can do with a certain 
noble indirection, The moral enemy that 
is too strong for a direct attack may be 
circumvented, taken in flank, and so routed 
utterly. It is the moral atmosphere we 
breathe that is determinative of our moral 
action. There are intellectual and personal 
associations that as surely tend to evil as 
the stifling air of noisome tenements tends 
to disease. There are houses in New York 
where consumption is inevitable. The 
new tenant may be robust, but shortly he 
succumbs. There are other houses in 
New York as fine and sumptuous as these 
Hast Side tenements are cramped and 
noisome, but they are more dangerous, 
They have infections of their own. To 
breathe their atmosphere is to invite moral 
death. There are men and women, too, 
exceedingly well mannered and well dressed 
who conceal deadlier weapons than those of 
the assassins who are carrying up our 
homicidal figures by such leaps and bounds. 
But these metaphors are too striking for 
the common run of our experience. Indeed 
the moral problem would not press so hard 
if the solicitations to the lower planes were 
so conspicuous as those for which these 
metaphorical figure stands. Protessor 
Maudsley assures us that the line between 
sanity and insanity cannot be drawn. 
None of us, he says, is absolutely sane, none 
of us altogether insane. And between the 
most sane and the least there are innumer- 
able gradations. It is so with moral 
differences. Men are not good or bad, 
but good and bad, mingling the worse and 
better elements in innumerable degrees of 
variation. Because these things are so, 
it is the more difficult to discriminate 
between environments and choose the 
better associations and avoid the worse. 
But the necessity for doing the best we can 
in this regard is not lessened by the difficulty 
of the matter. We do know something of 
ourselves, something of our better tenden- 
cies and worse, and we can do something 
to surround ourselves with personal and 
other influences that will make for righteous- 
ness. 

Another means at our command in this 
work of spiritual construction is the econo- 
mising of our better impulses whenever 
and however these declare themselves. 
“*The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and men cannot tell whence it cometh or 

‘whither it goeth. So also is the spirit.’’ 
What we know is that there are these 
impulses to goodness, to evil, also. There 
is what is called ‘‘ the impulsiveness of 
consciousness.” A homelier expression of 
the fact is the saying that man’s moral 
nature has a _ hair-trigger constitution; 
This, I believe, is one of Professor James’s 
happy sayings, or one of his_ excellent 
quotations. He is full of both. George 
Kliot has this. fact in mind when she says 
that *‘ there are moments when our passions 
seem to speak for us, and we only have to 
stand by and wonder.’? To the same 
tune we have Browning singing— 


Oh, we’re sunk enough here, God knows! 
But not quite so sunk that moments, 
Sure, tho’ seldom, are denied us, 

When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
And apprise it if pursuing 

Or the right way or the wrong way 

To its triumph or undoing 
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As the painter economises the good light 
on his subject, or the sailing-master the 
puff of favourable wind upon his bellying 
sails, or the poet his unwonted inspiration, 
so in our character-making should we 
economise those impulses of consciousness 
that tend to the creation of character, 
to the evolution of a righteous will. 

‘* Be not overcome of evil,’’ reads the 
New Testament Epistle, ‘‘ but overcome 
evil with good.’’ Doing good for evil 
may be intended here, but the injunction 
is equally applicable to a man’s dealing 
with the evil of his own disposition. There 
is much room here for what has been 
happily called ‘‘ the expulsive power of a 
new affection.’’® If you find yourself 
drawn to courses which you know tend 
to no happy end, and find the frontal 
attack on them discouraging, do not 
imagine that your experience is at all sin- 
gular. It is not so. It is that of most 
people making the fight for a good character 
it is that of all. That is to say, we make 
little progress so long as we are simply 
trying not to take a particular line of con- 
duct which we know to be injurious. Try 
the expulsive power of a new affection. 
Set your attention on the attractions of 
Some better way. ‘‘ Whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.’’ 
We conceive that we are getting on fam- 
ously, and we are, in some respects ;_ but 
we have made no advance on the excellence 
of this prescription. It is one that cannot 
be attended to too closely wherever the 
character-making business is in ‘hand. 
These considerations, if I am not mistaken, 
impinge on certain of our literary tendencies 
at the present time with striking force. A 
great deal of our current fiction justifies, 
or secks to justify, itself by the plea that its 
daring exhibition of life’s seamy side, its 
laying bare of things disgraceful and un- 
sweet, does not condone the things dis- 
played, but rather excites our horror and 
disgust, and, so doing, fortifies our righteous 
will; It is as if, remembering the first 
part of a familiar quotation,— 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen — 
we forgot the second part,— 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
Turning to Bartlett’s Dictionary for the 
exact form of this, I was glad to find that, 
in that wonderful treasury, ‘‘ virtue ’’ 


was a much more common word than 


‘* viee.”® Our current literature tends to 
reverse that proportion: And it is not 
wellthatitshoulddoso, There are images 
which cannot be dwelt upon without moral 
injury. They soil the attentive mind. 
The baser sort are quite as apt to find their 
condonation as their rebuke in raking over 
the unwholesome field of contemporary 
vice and erime so assiduously cultivated 
by our modern art. It is better far for 
those who have debased themselves to see 
How awful goodness is, and . 

Virtue in her shape how lovely, sée and pine 

Their loss, 
better, too, for those who. have not lost 
the freshness of their early inspirations, I 


/ have more faith in the attraction of things 
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fair and sweet than I have in the repulsion 
of things base and meanandlow. ‘* What- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely and of 
good. report, think on these things.”? 
Think on them until their beauty and 
nobility passes into your soul, and is 
incarnate in your flesh. 

We needs must love the highest when we see it, 

Not Lancelot, nor another. 

Character-making is in good measure a 
matter of good habits. Good habits and an 
educated will are different aspects of one | 
and the same spiritual reality. Reading of 
late two books by men of very different 
temper and method, both dealing with the 
factors of the moral life, I said, I wonder if 
they will get through without appealing 
to Professor James’s chapter on Habit in 
his ‘‘ Principles of Psychology.’* And, 
sure enough; they both came round to it 
before they reached the end’ of their dis- 
course. I have come to expect that 
gravitation to Professor James’s exposition 
in every new book or writing that deals 
with the subject of character-making in 
any serious “fashion, Certain passages 
of Wordsworth and Tennyson are not 
more inevitable in those connections to 
which they are pertinent. JI have myself 
recurred to Professor James’s exposition of 
habit so often that there is little need that I 
should do more than remind you of it now. 
(And, by the way, the exposition is not 
really so much Professor James’s as it is 
Professor Bain’s, James taking it from the 
older teacher’s generous hand and passing 
it along ‘‘ like bread at sactament.’’) Here 
and now I will barely remind you of the 
more significant of the rules to which these 
distinguished teachers invite obedience. 
First, launch yourself with as strong and 
decided an initiative as possible ; thatis, do 
all you can to re-enforce your right motives, 
put yourself in conditions that make their 
ascendency as complete as possible; That 
was a good anchor to windward which the 
drinking man threw out when he offered 
fifty gold pieces to anyone who should find 
him in a certain wine-shop where he had too 
often gone. The second rule is, Never 
suffer an exception to occur till the new 
habit is securely rooted in your hfe. It was 
at this point, you may remember, that we 
had that happy illustration of the ball of 
string. Don’t let it drop: A single fall 
will undo more than many turns have 
wound. Next, seize the first possible 
opportunity to act on every good resolve 
you make. It is with fine sentiments as 
it is with good resolutions. A good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit. In the natural 
order a tree may live a long time in a state 
of miserable fruitlessness. In the moral 
order it is different. There the tree, the 
moral sentiment, that does not bear good 


‘fruit dies so mevitably that a prophet’s 


curse would scarcely hasten its decay. “* Go 
put your creed into your deed.’* The unex- 
pressed tends as inevitably as earth’s 
gravitation to its centre to mere nothing- 
ness. There are men who revel in a 
Barmecide feast of empty moral dishes; 
These are those sentimental exaltations 
for which a man takes ect credit to 
himself, as if they were counted to him 
for righteousness, when in fact he is rather 
worse for them than better! Only in pre 
portion to the realisation of such exalt 
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in the concrete of action is ae any real 
moral gain: Beware of that preaching or 
reading which makes you ‘‘ feel good,’* 
as the saying is, gives you a pleasant sen- 
timental titillation, and does not send you 
back to your home to be a better husband 
and father, to your politics to be a better 
citizen, to your business for a completer 
honesty, there is all the difference between 
the one kind and the other that there was 
between Demosthenes and another Athe- 
nian’ orator. Hearing this one, the 
people said, ‘‘ What a fine oration !’’ 
hearmg Demosthenes, ‘‘ Let us go and 
fight Philip!’ Sentimental exaltation 
that does not have this practical effect 
is facilis descensus Averm—the slippery 
down-grade to hell. 

Much humour has been expended on the 
naming of the creatures in Eden by Adam 
and Hve. Adam is supposed to have said, 
What shall we call this ? and Eve to have 
replied: Lt looks like a toad and it hops 
like a toad. Why not call it a toad ? 
But the calling of things by their right 

“names is an important matter. A rose by 
any other name would hardly smell as 
sweet. There was truth as well as nonsense 
in my friend’s opinion that ‘‘ only a man 
named Shakspere could have written 
Shakspere’s plays.’’” Upon the moral 
plane to call a thing, a tendency, a vice, by 
its right name is half the battle. It is just 
here that Professor James’s innominative 
drunkard staggers upon the scene. So 
long as he can find some other name than 
“being a drunkard ’’ for his miserable 
condition, he will go from bad to worse. 
And, as it is with drunkenness, it is with 
other faults. Fine names for them are foul 
excuses for continuance in sin that grace 
of comfortable self-satisfaction may abound. 
The finding of sweet-smelling names for 
foul political proceedings and commercial 
immoralities is one of the most dangerous 
devices of the spirit of evilin our time. It 
is a great deal easier to say, ‘‘ Get thee 
behind me, Satan,’” when you have defi- 
nitely and finally resolved to give him his 
right name. 


Finally, there is no more instructive 
parable in this matter of character-building 
than that of the divided house—‘‘ A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.’’ 
We use the word “‘ integrity’? as a 
synonym for honesty, but it deserves 
a fuller denotation. It ought to signify 
the completeness and consent of a man’s 
whole nature, each part working in har- 
monious consent with every other to a 
sufficient end: ‘‘ It is a rule of lite,’? 
says Theodore Williams, in a very beautiful 
sermon on this subject, ‘‘ that our charac- 
ters must move altogether if they move at 
all. Character is a unity. We want not 
virtues, but virtue.’” Yes, this is what we 
want, and we must not be satified with less. 
Nevertheless, we may be glad for less if 
more cannot be had: ‘‘ Half a loaf is 
better than no bread.” There is no aspect 
of life that is more comforting to me than 
that afforded by the better strands appear- 
ing in life’s web of mingled yarn, goo ae and 
ill together; The ‘‘ faithful failures,’ 
God bless them every one!—the men 
whose virtues jostle - faults in strange, 
incongruous ways: I shall not unsay what 
I said only last Sunday, that there are 
faulty men the sum total of whose ethical 
_ effectiveness is more ese that of many 


who are void of blame, but so negatively 
virtuous that arrowroot is more nourish- 
ing to the body’s strength thanthey are to 
the body politic. Nevertheless, we cannot 
easily exaggerate the danger that pertains to 
a divided house. Integrity, wholeness of 
moral tissue, is the eternally exigent ideal. 
Character tends to one level. We may 
not with any degree of safety ‘‘ compound 
for sins we are inclined to by damning 
those we have no mind to.’* Especially 
does any tolerated fault tend to drag down 
the whole character to its own level. 
Even where there is no toleration, where 
a good fight is made, but made in vain, the 
base infection spreads. 4 

It is the little rift within the lute 

That by and by will make the music mute; 

Or little pitted speck in garnered fruit 

That, rotting inward, slowly moulders ail. 
Let us be glad and grateful for every mani- 
festation of the better self of men whose 
dominant strain is evil, glad and grateful 
for the realised good, whatever its pro- 
portionate part; but let us not accept 
anything short of a complete integrity 
as the mark of our high calling. Choosing 
that mark and straining towards it with 
indomitable will, we shall come far 
enough short of the glory of God to prevent 
our being exalted above measure. But we 
shall do better than if we were more easily 
content. And there will be something 
left for other lives in other worlds, God 
willing! Browning is nght— 

If a man’s reach do not exceed his grasp, 

What's heaven for? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


{The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
sapressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the nanve and address of the sender. | 


ANERLEY CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH: 

Sir,—My attention has been called toa 
correspondence in your columns with 
reference to Dr. Warschauer’s acceptance 
of the assistant pastorate of my former 
church at Anerley: It does not seem to 
be clearly understood by some of your 
correspondents that during the last fifteen 
years of my ministry there I had, as I 
had claimed, an absolutely free pulpit, a 
pulpit as free as any Unitarian pulpit in 
the land. Dr. Warschauer will enjoy the 
same freedom, neither more nor Jess. It 
was long ago determined by my people 
that they would be guided in spiritual 
things by the living voice and not by the 
“dead hand,’ and I was allowed fullest 
liberty to re-state the doctrines set forth 
in the trust deeds in terms of modern 
thought. Upon that heritage Mr. Wal- 
lace and Dr. Warschauer will enter, and 
be as free as they have ever been to 
epee the truth that is in them. 

JosEpH HALsEy; 

May 30, 1905. 


THE proverb says that it is of no use 
erying over spilt milk. By all means look 
how you came to spillit. But some people 
stop looking at it, and crying over it, till 
the milk that was not spilled has gone 
sour.—Brooke Herford. 
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ITALIANA. 


Il. 
SIENA: 
Tux Sienese have a pretty way of count- 


ing four. They say that Siena “tiene il 
primo posto in Italia, dopo Roma, Firenze 
e Venezia,’’ she holds the first place i in Italy 
alter Rome, Florence and Venice. Although 
we have met those who say that she holds 
the first place before Rome, Florence and 
Venice, her own judgment ‘is perhaps the 
soundest, saying proudly, as well she may, 
‘* Towering Siena enthroned upon her hill 
is one of the fairest of the cities of Italy.’” 
One of the first things that strikes and startles 
an utter stranger to Siena, is to see, from the 
Via Cavour, inthe Piazza Tolomei, at the top 
ofa high column, ‘‘ Rome’s Wolf with demi- 
gods at suck.’’ Wesoon discover that Siena 
claims descent from one of those demi-gods, 
and we are pleased to amend a little our defec- 
tive genealogy, and learn that Sena was the 
son of Remus, and the nephew of Romulus. 
Siena has many claims to our attention and 
admiration. It can boast of having an 
incomparable cathedral, unique, indeed, at 
least in one respect, and that is in the mag- 
nificent construction of its pavement. It 
can boast of an incomparable saint, the 
“‘ eandido giglio,”’ the white lily, St. Cather- 
ine of Siena, in her day, the living symbol “‘ of 
peace and Italianity,’’ ‘‘di pace e di 
Italianit\,’’ as another Catherine expresses 
it, and ‘who,’ > in the charming words 
of Carducci, ‘* arose and passed like a smile, 
and every step, and every act and deed of 
hers was a manifestation of Divinity,’” 
incessu patuit Dea! And Siena can boast 
of an incomparable freethinker, in whom 
some of us have a kind of genealogical 
religious interest, the apostle of religious 
toleration, whose only dogma was virtue— 
the virtue that is practised, and not merely 
preached, to wit, Faustus Socinus, of the 
illustrious family of the Sozzini. Hlzabeth 
| Barrett Browning’s allusions to Siena carry 
us back fora moment to Florence and to the 
famous Casa Guidi Windows, which we saw 
between the Via Maggio and the Piazza 
S. Felice. There on the wall we saw en- 
graved in marble the inscription which 
‘* srateful Florence’’ had placed to her 
memory in 1861. We believe the three 
greatest names of ideal women in Italy are 
Matilda, Beatrice, and Catherine; hardly 
less great now, one feels, is the name of this 
Elisabetta, whose poetry formed ‘‘a golden 
link”? between Italy and England. Mrs. 

Browning alludes in one place to the prom- 
inent part played by Siena towards the 
Union of Italy, and how she saw from her 
Casa Guidi Windows— 


Siena’s she-wolf, bristling on the fold 
Of the first flag. 
in the famous procession that met 
; On the stone 
Called  Dante’s—a plain flat stone scarce 
discerned 
From others in the pavement—whereupon 
He used to bring his quiet chair out, turned 
To Brunelleschi’s church, and pour alone 
The lava of his spirit when it burned. 


Then in the second part of her Casa Guidi 
Windows, Mrs. Browning, in another mood, 
refers to those rows of heads of the popes 
in Siena Cathedral, that astonish one look- 
ing up to the roof, : 
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Those whom she-wolves suckle 

Will bite as wolves do in the grapple-closing 

Of adverse interests. This at last is known 
(Thank Pius for the lesson) that albeit 

Among the popedom’s hundred heads of 

stone 
Which blink down on you from the roof’s 
retreat 

In Siena’s tiger-striped cathedral, Joan 
And Borgia ’mid their fellows you may greet, 

A harlot and a devil,—you will see 
Not a man, still less angel, grandly set 

With open soul to render man more free.” 

When we first saw the Cathedral and the 
Campanile, in which the black and white 
stripes of marble seem more accentuated, 
a ‘* voice’ amongst us uttered the word 
‘* zebra.’* And there was an obvious re- 
semblance in the stripes ; and Mrs. Brown- 
ing had gone as far as speaking of itas “‘a 
tiger-striped cathedral.’’ The cause of this 
black and white marble striping may be 
explained by reference to still another 
animal. Black and white are the colours of 
the Dominicans, 7.e., of the “‘ Domini Canes,” 
as the Order did not disdain to consider 
themselves. And besides, before Dominic 
was born, his mother dreamt about a strange 
black and white dog, with a torch in its 
mouth. And so from small causes flow 
great effects. And wesee from Siena Cathe- 
dral, the kind of stuff into which dreams 
may be transformed. The interior is even 
more effective than the exterior. It may 
be a groundless fancy but we cannot help 
fancying that the very nature of the archi- 
tecture, and of the coloured marbles, the 
black and white preponderating, led to the 
inspiration and invention of the marvellous 
figured pavement in Siena Cathedral, which 
is its unique feature. As has been well 
said, ‘‘ it would be hard to imagine another 
species of floor that would have so satisfac- 
torily completed the many coloured interior 
harmonies of this wonderful cathedral.’’ 
But that being so, one cannot. but wonder 
at the circumstance that except for a few 
weeks after the middle of August, the entire 
centre portion from the west door to the 
High Altar itself, is carefully protected by 
boarding. However, sufficient is left un- 
covered to give one an idea of the unique 
effect of this stroke of genius of the original 
designers—a work extending over five 
centuries of Sienese art workers, and em- 
ploying in one shape and another over fifty 
contributary artists. ‘‘ The execution 
varics. The oldest scenes are simple outlines 
engraved on the white marble, and filled 
with black stucco. Shading was then in- 
troduced by the use of grey, and also of 
coloured marble, so that the graffito gradu- 
ally developed into an elaborate mosaic.”’ 
The first thing that meets the eye is an 
inscription: ‘‘ Castissimum virginis tem- 
plum caste memento ingredi.’” Be mindtul 
to enter chastely the chaste temple of the 
Virgins And when we remember that 
the Cathedral is said to stand on the 
site of a Temple of Minerva, and was suc- 
ceeded bya church of Santa Maria Assunta, 
we can perceive why Hermes Trismegistus, 
Contemporaneus Moysi, meets us at the 
threshold, with a quotation from his 
** Poemander’’ (the Shepherd of Men), 
flanked on each side by glorious figures of 
the ten Sibyls, each with her appropriate 
quotation, all leading up, in prophecy, to 
the ascended Mary, and to the Wisdom 
incarnate through Purity. The next re- 
presentation is of the Emblems, or Badges of 


Siena, surrounded by those of her allies. In 
the middle is the Wolf of Siena suckling 
the Twins; then all around, Florence (a 
lion), Lucca (a lynx), Pisa (a hare), Viterbo 
(an unicorn), Perugia (a stork), Rome (an 
elephant bearing a tower), Orvieto (a goose), 
Arezzo (a horse), Then in the four corners 
and smaller,Massa (a smaller lion) ,Grosseta 
(a goat), Volterra (a vulture), Pistoia 
(a dragon). The next representation is 
Pinturicchio’s Allegory of Fortune; and 
here we stop at the very threshold, as it 
were, of this elaborate glorification of 
Paganism, Italianity, and Christianity. 
How exquisite it is in general effect may 
partly be conceived from the reduced copy 
of the entire Cathedral Pavement to be seen 
in the building called the Opera del Duomo, 
and how exquisite it is in details can only 
be known by careful inspection on the 
spot. Photography, so omnipotent every- 
where else, seems baffled by this art. We 
could stand gazing down into this heaven 
at our feet from morn to noon, from noon 
to dewy eve, a summer’s day, and yet find it 
quite inadequate to convey all its glory or 
its story. And meantime there is the 
famous library of the Cathedral to see, with 
Pinturicchio’s Scenes from the life of Picco- 
lomini (Pius II.), with portraits of this artist 
and of Raffael, who seems to have helped 
the older painter here ; and still more urgent 
is it to see the Opera del Duomo, where are 
the original fragments and original designs 
of the Cathedral Pavement ; for nearly the 
whole floor as it now is seen (or not seen) 
is the work of modern artists under the 
direction of Prof. Alessandro Franchi, the 
present head of the academy in Siena ; and 
here too, is to be seen Duccio’s ‘‘ Majes- 
tas,’ the Triumphant Madonna, Duccio, 
greater than Cimabue, and whose picture 
was borne in triumphal procession, like that 
master’s, and placed over the high altar in 
1310, with the inscription : ‘‘ Mater Sancta 
Dei, sis caussa Senis requiei, sis Ducio vita, 
te quia pinxit ita’’; and then there is 
the Palazzo Pubblico, of the slender tower 
del Mangia, with its famous rooms, to be 
seen: But we can only take a hasty 
glance through the Sala della Pace, 
and look upon the figures of Peace, Justice 
and Concord, especially Peace, reclining so 
gracefully on her couch, with an olive 
branch in her left hand, and her head with a 
wreath of olive, resting on her right hand— 
one of the figures that haunts us. Then 
there are some most important churches to 
be seen; but chiefly we must look in at 
San Domenico, for here is the chapel of 
St. Catherine, in which the head of the Saint 
is preserved in a silver reliquary, enclosed 
in a shrine dating from 1466; and here 
are the Frescoes of Sodoma, and, most 
striking of all, the Ecstasy, or swoon of St. 
Catherine. This fresco of Sodoma’s, and 
the “Scourging of Christ,’® in the Acad- 
emy, leave indelible impressions on the 
mind. And there are palaces and vistas 
of beautiful streets to be noticed at least. 
What a perfect picture is presented by the 
Arco di San Giuseppe, .with a distant 
glimpse of the top of the bewitching tower. 
How lovely are all the windows and door- 
ways of all these palaces we hastily pass, 
for we cannot stop to look at palaces when 
there is so much of interest indoors else- 
where. And at any cost we must pay a 
visit to the Casa di Santa Caterina, with its 
pretty Loggia over the front door, and its 


long inscription about a visit of King 
Humbert and Queen Margherita here—the 
modern inscriptions are all too long—and 
the short inscription in Latin, which is elo- 
quent, however strange : ‘* Sponsae Christi 
Katerinae domus.’* A saintly woman, a 
woman St. Francis, dying before she was 
thirty-three, through over work, on behalf 
of peace and unity, and who could sway 
Popes and Kings as well as everybody else, 
apparently rendering superfluous the woman 
suffrage question. Such a person’s life 
merits our admiration and our study. She 
personified, says an enthusiastic admirer, 
the whole human ideal of faith, womanhood, 
and .civic gentleness. Legends have a 
spiritual reality in them when the 
people of whom they tell are spiritual real- 
ities, and no doubt this truth inspired 
Professor Alessandro Franchi to adorn 
these old walls with the old golden legends 
in a new setting. He seems to us at least 
like an old master returned, to light up our 
dingy prosy surroundings, and so to lighten 
our darkness, and to lead our feet into the 
paths of golden legends and peace. Be 
that as it may, his work is generally ex- 
quisite, and it is perhaps a matter for regret 
that he is a modern. But as some of us 
hold no briefs for the infallibilities of certain 
centuries, or of cortain men, we stand and 
gaze with delight on this golden legend of 
St. Catherine in Siena, by Franchi, as we did 
on that of St. Ursula, by Carpaccio, in 
Venice, We were shown into the little 
room where St. Catherine lived and slept. 
We saw some hard stones or bricks in a dark 
corner, protected with iron bars, and we 
asked the custodian, an old woman (Monna, 
Lappa perhaps), what it was, and as she 
said something we did not catch, and as she 
perceived it, she put her hands together 
under her face, as if resting her head upon 
them, and said “‘ I] guanciale, il guanciale,’” 
the pillow, the pillow. And so that was 
Catherine Benincasa’s pillow. Another 
pillar of stone found soft as a pillow for a 
weary head, and another discovery of the 
Gate of Heaven, and of the House of God: 
Filia Sancta Dei, sis caussa Senis requiei, 
sis tibi vita, tu quia vixisti ita ! 
E. L. H. THomas, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES, 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


Aberdeen.—The final services in the old 
church were conducted on Sunday, May 28, fore- 
noon and evening, by the Rev. Alexander Web- 
ster. At the first service the Sunday-school 
children met with the adults. The church was . 
decorated with flowers, Appropriate hymns 
Were sung, and special sermons were preached. 
The large congregations testified to the pathetic 
interest taken in the farewell gathering. But 
the parting from the place of worship occupied 
for sixty-five years, though touched with sad. 
ness, was cheered by the hope of entrance in the 
course of a year into a building more worthy 
of the Unitarian cause. Till the new church is 
roots the congregation will meet in the Union 

all. 

Chester.—The Revs. Alex. Gordon and C, 
Peach addressed a meeting of the congregation 
in Matthew Henry’s Chapel, on the 29th‘ult., on 
behalf of the Jubilee Memorial Fund of the 
Home Missionary College. Mr. W. Orret moved 
and Mr. E. Powell seconded a resolution of 
thanks pledging the meeting to further the 
cause to the best of its ability. Messrs. W. W. 
Tasker, D. E. Oliver, and the Rev. J. K. Mont- 
gomery spoke in support of the resolution, 
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which was carried with acclamation. The Rev. 
H. E. Haycock, who presided, announced thatthe 
sum subscribed at the close of the meeting 
amounted to £13. This isin addition to £6 lls. 
already forwarded to the fund bya few members 
of the congregation. During the forthcoming 
winter the Menander Club hope to arrange a 
dramatic and musical entertainment to further 
supplement the congregation’s contribution. 

Clifton (Presentation).—The Rev. Dr. War- 
schauer preached farewell sermons at Oakfield- 
road on Sunday, and after evening service a 
meeting was he'd, over which Mr. W. Hall, 
treasurer of the church, presided, when a pre- 
sentation was madeto Dr. Warschauer of a cheque 
from the congregation, and thirteen volumes of the 
‘Century Bible Series” from the Men’s Open 
Meeting, which he established three years ago, 
and which had been a great success. The 
chairman and Mr. P. J. Worsley spoke warmly 
of the value of Dr. Warschauer’s services, the 
independent lines of his work, its signal suc- 
cess, and the influence he had gained in wider 
circles. Mr. T. L. Davies and Dr. Cole spoke 
on behalf of the Men’s Club, and Mr. E. G. 
Edwards on behalf of the Men’s Open Meeting. 
Much regret was expressed that Dr. Warschauer 
was severing his connection with Oakfield-road, 
and, in acknowledging the gifts, he spoke of that, 
his first settlement, as having been most happy 
in every respect. 

Dukinfield (Resignation). — The Rey. 
Hu_on 8. Tayler, M.A., has resigned the 
pastorate of the Old Chapel, after a ministry of 
twenty years. At a large meeting of the con- 
gregation he was unanimously requested to re- 
eonsider his decision, but at another meeting of 
the congregation, he!d on Sunday evening last, 
it was announced that Mr. Tayler’s decision was 
final, and the congregation then regretfully 
accepted his resignation. 

London: Kentish Town  ( Jubilee 
Bazaar).—To commemorate the Jubilee of the 
Free Christian Church, Clarence-road, a bazaar 
was held in the school-room on Wednesday 
and Thursday, and was opened on the first 
day by Mrs. Wallace Bruce. In addition to the 
stalls in the school-room, there was a moat 
interesting exhibition of sketches of Old St. 
Pancras, autograph letters of Dickens, Carlyle, 
and others, old books and other curiosities, 

arranged in the aisle of the church, while 
among other items on the programme were 
organ recitals by Mr. John Harrison and Mr. 
Sydney Baynes; tableaux, arranged by Mr. 
W. Savage Cooper, and various competitions. 
At the opening, on Wednesday afternoon, the 
Rev. George Critchley presided, and ~ Mr. 
Arthur Cooper, the hon. secretary, read an 
interesting historical statement concerning the 
Church. He told of its establishment fifty 
years ago, by the Rev. W. Forster, who 
had been previously minister of a ,;Congre- 
gational church, and of the opening of 
the church on July 5, 1855. It was, he thought, 
the first of their churches to be called a Free 
Christian Church, and its unsectarian spirit, was 
expressed in the inscription, “Diversity of 
opinion no bar to Christion communion.” The 
church supplied a deep need in that neighbour- 
hood, and large congregations assembled in 
those early years. Macready contributed to the 
building fund, and Thackeray was an occasional 
attendant. After Mr. Forster, who died in 1871, 
the ministers had been the Revs. P. W. Clayden, 
J. P. Ham, C. E. Pike, J. C. Odgers, L. de B. 
Klein, A. Farquharson, and G. Critchley, the 
present minister. Mr. Cooper concluded with 
the expression of his conviction that the 
church still had a great future before - it. 
The Rev. C. E. Pike proposed, and Mr. 
A. E. Lacy seconded, a vote of thanks pro- 
spectively to Mrs. Wallace Bruce for opening 
the bazaar, and she then gave her opening 
address. It had been a great pleasure to her, 
she said, and to her husband, as President of the 
Provincial Assembly, to go to the churches in 
various parts of London, to make new friends 
and see the work that was going on, and she 
hoped that their present celebration would not 
only bring them the money they needed, but 
would mark areal step of progress. Their first 
minister had come from orthodoxy, and had 
founded that Free Church. It was a precious 
inheritance, and the obligation was laid on them 
to maintain the same true spirit. Their open 
doors, she felt, ought to be opened wider than 
ever in the present time, and their hearts ought 
to be opened wider to maintain that spirit of 
freedom which had always been cherished 


there. Mr. Pike had referred to the inspiration in 
her husband’s name in the history of Scotland. She 
liked to think that his ancestors had been among 
the Covenanters who had fought and suffered for 
religious freedom, and when they were driven 
out of their own country to the North of Ire- 
and, the Bruces still upheld the same causel 
there. During the past fifty years immense 
strides had been made towards freedom in 
religion, and they should go forward fearlessly. 
She had pleasure in declaring that bazaar open, 
and she wished them every success. The sale 
then proceeded, and we hope next week to have 
news of the result, More than £50 had been 
received in donations beforehand. The Revs. 
F. K. Freeston, F. Allen, and T. E. M. Edwards 
were among those present. Mrs. Bayle Bernard, 
who had been from the first a loyai and 
generous supporter of the church, was un- 
fortunately prevented by ill-health from being 
present. 

London: Stratford.—In connection with 
the recent Unitarian services for the people 
held at the Stratford Town Hall, a social 
evening was given at the above chapel on 
Thursday, May 25, under the auspices of the 
joint committee which had arranged the services. 
There were about a hundred present, including 
friends from Mansford-street, Stepney, Lime- 
house, Walthamsioyv, Forest Gate, and Strate 
ford. Among, those who spoke were the 
Revs: T. E. M. Edwards, W. N. Rose, 
J. Toye, and F, Allen, and Mr. Hahnemann 
Epps. The report given of the services was 
very satisfactory, and it was mentioned that 
the churches concerned had felt the benefit by 
increased numbers at their services. It is 
hoped that the services will be repeated 
another year. A good musical programme was 
provided by members of the various churches, 
The secretary of the _West Ham-lane Sunday- 
school (Mr. George Shute, 53a, Romford-road, 
Stratford) will be glad to receive contributions 
towards the annual summer treat to be held on 
Saturday, July 8. 

Mottram.—The Sunday-school anniversary 
services on May 14, were most gratifying. The 
preacher, the Rev. Charles Roper, delivered two 
able and practical sermons to large congrega- 
tions, the chapel being fullin the afternoon, and 
at evening service packed with nearly 500 
people. Fine weather enabled’many visitors and 
friends from neighbouring townships to be pre- 
sent, including about 40 from Dukinfield, and 
several from Glossop. Collections and donations 
came to about £23. Special music was rendered 
by the choir under the direction of Mr. J. W. 
Wild. The second annual sale of work, adver- 
tised as ‘‘ May Fair’’ on this occasion, took place 
on Saturday, May 27, and was opened by Mrs. 
Hugon 8. Tayler, of Dukinfield, with Mrs. R. 
Moss, of Charlesworth (Congregationalist), pre- 
siding. The Revs. H. S. Tayler, A. Cunliffe 
Fox, W. G. Price, and J. Williams (Congrega- 
tionalist), of Brookfield, Dinting, attended, in ad- 
dition to the Rey. H. Bodell Smith, resident minis- 
ter. In the evening there were two children’s enter- 
tainments, and two dramatic performances. The 
proceeds amounted to about £46, which was 
considered very. satisfactory. 

Swansea.—The Rev. W. Tudor Jones during 
the present University term is studying at Jena, 
and the anniversary sermons were last Sunday 
preached by the Rev. Alexander Gordon, Prin- 
cipal of the Unitarian Home Missionary College. 
In his morning sermon Mr. Gordon took the 
opportunity of referring to the Jubilee scheme 
and the new college buildings. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
tke Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, June 4. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7, Mr. A.S, Horn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. STanyey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley-:, 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Epaar DapLyn. 

Croydon, Fre3 Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., 11 
and 7, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
1], Rey. Frank K. Freeston, Morning 
Communion. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane 
1] and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prxgis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. W. H. Burasss, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6,30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. GrorcEr CRITCHLEY. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. : 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. C. Pope. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pace Hoprs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coorsr, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

A. F. G. FLetcHer. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JoNES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. Fet1x Taytor, B.A. 

"Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Woonprne, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. T. E. M, 
Epwakps, and 6,30, Mr. T. Extior. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Kast 
hill, 11 and 7, Rey. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. MuMMERY. 


Evstacs 


—~— 
PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
MoDowELt. 

Biackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGerx. 

BuackpooLt, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 

Bootiz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 1], 
Rev. J. Crossiry, and 6.30, Rev. J. Mortey 
MILLs. 

BovenremMouta, Unitarian Church, West-hill 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. C. Cox. 
BraprorD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30, 2.45, 
and 6.30, Rey. E. Crrrepie Jonzs, M.A. 
BricgHtTon, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. PRrestury Primx. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Grorcr STREET. ie i 
CAMBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rey. 
W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

CanrrRBuRy, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smita. 

CHESTER, Matthew Henury’s Chapel, off Watergate- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. Haycocx. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. FREDERIO ALLEN, 

GUILDFORD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
toad, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten, 
Lrreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 

Haranove, M.A, 


C. & B’s “Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now | [goaRp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 


be oLtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-card. Manufactory, London, W.C, 


6.30, Rey. A. Ennrst Parry, 
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Livzrroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CrappDoox. 

Livrrroot, Hope-street Church; 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roserrts. 

Livzrroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 
6.30, Rev. J. C. Hirsz. 

Marpstonz, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
E. Rarrensury Hopass. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 snd 6.30, Rev. 
H. M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
JaoKs, M.A. 

PorrsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr, C. F, Dear. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoanporovaxH, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 
A. H. Dotrurn. 

Szvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. TraspaLE REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Henry Dawtrey, B.A, 

SurreBRook, Main-street Free Christian Church, 
6.15. 

SrpmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street; 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. AqaR. 

SouTHEND, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, ‘‘The 
True Heaven'and Hell,” Mr. Gzorgr WARD. 

Souturort, Portland-street’ Church; 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-strect, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A, E. O’Connoz. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Warn. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

——$—¢4¢—_—_—— 


IRELAND. 


Dusurm, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon eee 
G. Hamitton Vancor, B.D. 


11 and 


——$<e 
WALES. 
Axprerystwitu, New Market Hall, 11, Mr. F. W. 
Drew. ; 
Ss 


Cars Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmrortu. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN S8Q., 
W.—Jdune 4, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Instruction of Youth in 
the Laws of Sex.” 


‘SANITAS’ 


BEST OF ALL 


DISINFECTANTS 


Cfleaita 
Fragrant. 
Non-Poisongus.s 
Roes Kot Staim Liner. 


FLUIDS, POWDER, SOAPS, &c. 


4 |= Pint Bottles and 5/. Gallon. 


Sprays to fit the Bottles, 3/6 each. 
“SANITAS”’ now enjoys general favour.” 
Lancet, 
‘*How to Disinfect.” Book Free. 


THE “SANITAS” CO.,, Limited 
LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 


DEATHS. 


Lrr.—On the 19th inst., at Redcliff, Kinver, 
near Stourbridge, Jane Margaret, last sur- 
viving daughter of Thomas Hyre Lee, of 
Birmingham, aged 78. vit 

TowGoop.—On the 29th May, at Highgate, 
Mary_ Philips Towgood, widow of the 
late John Towgood, barrister-at-law, in 
her 83rd year. No flowers. 

TurRNER.—At Nuthurst, Ditchling, on May 
25th, Elizabeth Turner, widow of James 
Turner, of Newland Keymer, Sussex, 
aged 87 years. 

Warren.—On the 29th May, at Lenton- 
avenue, The Park, Nottingham, John 
Warren, formerly Surveyor of the General 
Post Office, in his 93rd year, 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


President—Rev, C. C. Cor, F.R.GS. ~ 
Chairman—Col. J. Prrcuer, V.D. 
Principal—Rev, A. Gorvon, M.A. 


JUBILEE MEMORIAL FUND. 
£20,000. 
O purchase, equip, and endow Collegiate 
and Residential premises. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Previously acknowledged :— 


etal 

General List ... 13,036 15 103 
Past and present 

students . 1,081 11 0 


14,118 
FURTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Mr. Charles Eckersley, J.P., 
Tyldesley... ats ee dec 
Mr, Hodgson Pratt, France... 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss Black, Brook- 
street, Manchester (2nd don.)... 
Miss A. Whitfield, Birmingham 
Mr. Joh» Greenfield, Belfast... 
Miss Isabella Greenfield ,,° u. 
Miss Elizabeth Greenfield ,, ... 
Rev. H. BE. Haycock, Chester 
(2nd donation) a5 ts 
Mr. F. H. Illingworth, Chester... 
Lady Frost RN Tas 
Rev. J. K. Montgomery ,, 
Mr. C.J. Montgomery ,, 
Miss M. K. Montgomery ,, 
Mr. H. Powell ,% 
Mr, A. Orrett oracle 
Mr. Jas. Johnston Rees tec 
Mr. W. W. Tasker 
(2nd. don) 3 
Mrs. W. W. Tasker Fr 
Mr. W. Orrett - 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Williams ,, 
Mr, F. M. Tasker + 
Mr. D. 4. Oliver (2nd don.) ,, 
Mrs. A. Orrett se 
Miss E. Johnston "5 
Miss Seymour z 
Mr. C. VY. Orrett <f 
A Friend ‘es 
Miss Maynard 5 
Miss E. Maynard Sse 
In memory of the late Rev. W. 
C. Squier, Stand a, A 
Mr. Wm. Taylor Jones, Stand... 
Mr. John Taylor Jones giant 
Mr. James Farrer scores 
Rev. R. Travers Herford, B.A. 
Stand EEG SE gas ina, see 
Mr. Stuart Taylor, Stand ... 
Mrs. John Taylor Jones, Stand ... 
Mrs. John Holt iS gee 
Miss Wolstenholme i 
Miss Taylor a 
Mr. Richard Jones FA 
Mr. Edward Turner syle 
Mr. Wm. Turner Reo 
Mr. John Harrison, Padiham .. 
Mr. J. W. Robinson % 
Miss EK. A. Holland 
(2nd don.) z oe 
Mr. George Monks k ae 
A Friend « 
Mr. H. Crabtree, Heywood ... 
Mr. J. Clegg * A 
Master G. Clegg . ade 
Miss G, Clegg 3 ste 
Mrs. Adrian, Ballycarry ... 
Miss B. J, Johnstone wy aah 
Mr. J. Barry 7 wee 
Miss A. English :. Ag 
Mrs. Hay Ne Ie aed 
Mrs. Close 5 ar 
Mrs. 8. Penny he oer 


Total .. £14,256 15 103 
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» Number of Subscribers, 1,398. 


Further subscriptions are respectfully 
solicited. They should be made payable to 
“The Treasurer, Unitarian Home Missionary 
College,” and forwarded to Messrs. BE. Law- 
TON & Son, 14, Brown-street, Manchester. 


Norn.—A full list of subscriptions, together 
with a detailed report of Jubilee and Autumnal 
meetings, will be forwarded on application to 
ig C. Peach, 68, Richmond-grove, Manches- 

er. 


JUBILEE SERVICES. 
Grr OCross.—Sunday, June 4th, 11 Am., Rey. 
Charles Peach. ; 
GLascow.—Sunday, June 4th, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. T. P. Spedding. ; 
DUKINFIELD.—Sunday, June 25th, 11 and 
6.30, Principal Gordon. 
CONGREGATIONAL MEETINGS 
will be addressed by depabaticns as under: 
EDINBURGH.—Monday, June 5th, Drawing 


Room Meeting at Residence of Rev. R. 
B. Drummond, B.A., Rev. T. P. Spedding, 
The Committee will be glad to arrange for - 
deputations to visit any congregation on 
application to Rev. C. Peach, as above. 


SHchools, ets, : 
i : 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BoARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicuoate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Liiian Tauzot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, anp HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 
(LING’s SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss VIOLET BLAnpD, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. Arrange- 
ments made for holiday parties and visitors. 
For terms and full particulars apply to the 
Principal. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. — 


Next Entrance and Foundation Scholarship 
- Examination, Tuesday, July 4th. 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


AMUEL JONES’ FUND.— The 
MANAGERS meet annually in October 

for the purpose of making GRANTS. _ 
APPLICATIONS must, towever, be in 
hand not later than JUNE 17ru, and must be 
made on a Form to be obtained from EDWIN 
W. MarsHat., Secretary, 28, Barton-areade, 

Manchester. : 


197 CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DrRzcToRs, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrenog, Bart., 3.P. 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.O. 4 

Deputy-Chatrman—Mazx H, Jupex, A.R.LB.A,, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Czci GRaDWELL, 7, Victoria-street, 8, W. 

F. H. A. Harpoastre, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S,W. 

ALEXANDER W. Lawrence, 8, King’s Bench Walk. 
Temple, E.C, 

Miss Ormeg, 118, Upper Tulee-hill, 8.W.. 

SrepHen SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, S.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 8 and 84 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent, Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100. , 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years, | 21 years 
—_—-—— | - |] | Ce 
Lvb 018 41015 6 | 014 2 | 01271 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Sccieties. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 2 Wal el 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Z. 
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JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


Contents for JUNE. 
Little Portland Street Discourses :— 
I.—Neptune and the Pilot. 
ie and Christian Ideas of Sacri- 
ce, 
Moral versus Theological Teaching, 
The Spirit Body. 
The City Temple’s Creed. 
An Indian View of Christian Missions, 
The Poverty of India. 
The Perils of Imperialism. 
The Prince of Wales’ Proposed Visit to India. 
The Crucifixion of Christ Afresh. 
Telepathy in Queer Company. 
Notes by the Way. Notes on Books, &c. 


F, R. Henperson, 16, Paternoster-row, 
and all Booksellers. 


Never Forget, or The Journey of Life 


21st Edition. Enlarged and Strengthened. 
is., post free. 


The Soul’s Journey to Paradise, 


‘ 14th Edition. 4s., post free. 
By MATILDA SHARPE, Author of ‘On Wings of Fancy.” 
London ;: ALFRED HOLNESS, 14, Paternoster Row, 


NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued ‘for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One cop 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year ; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to EpitTor, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


ATIONAL UNITARIAN TEM- 
PERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
ESSEX HALL, FRIDAY, JUNE 1l6ru. 
Conference, 4.30 p.m., ‘‘ The Importance of 

the Pledge,’ opened by Epwarp Cunitry, 

Esq. (Dover). Rey. Cuas, Harcrove, M.A, 

will take the Chair. Tea and coffee provided 

at 6 o’clock. 
“The Right Hon. the HARL or CARLISLE 

will take the Chair at 7 P.M. 

Mrs. Leighton Tucker, Rev. Wm. Mottram 
(Sec. of the Congreg. T.A. Assoc.), Rev. A. A. 
Charlesworth, Rev. W. L. Schroeder, M.A., 
Rev. Rowland Hill (Kditor, B. of H. Chronicle), 


- All interested in Temperance Work are heartily 


invited. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN UNION 
will be held at LYDGATE on WEDNES- 
DAY next, the 77H JUNE. There will be 
Service at 3.30 P.M., conducted by the Rev. J. 
HANSON GREEN, B.A., with a Sermon by the 
Rev. E. Cerepic Jones, M.A., of Bradford. 
At 5 o'clock tea will be served ata charge of 
There will be a PUBLIC MEET: 
ING at 6 o'clock, at which the Rev. CHas. 
Harcrove, M.A., will take the Chair. All 
friends are invited to attend. 
B. Basin Lupton, Leeds, Hon. Sec. 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION AND 
! UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 


ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING, ESSEX 
HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 
JUNE 15run, at Two o'clock. 

Miss TAGART in the Chair. 


CHURCH, 


VYREE CHRISTIAN 


J! WorTHING-ROAD, HORSHAM. 
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SERMONS, on JUNE ilrn, by Rev. W. W. 
CuyNoweETH Pops, 11 and 6.15. Collections 
in aid of the London and South-Eastern Pro- 
vincial Assembly. Lunch, 1s.; Tea, 6d., in the 
Schoolroom. A Ladies’ Room at the Chapel 
Cottage will be at the service of visitors, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIGNEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LARD AGENTS 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire TaADARSIICRR, of 
Property in eny part of London or Suburbs uader 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c. 


Tess 
¥ 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 
ANTED, by June Ist, young 


MOTHER’S HELP or NURSE; 
French or German preferred; good reference. 
Minister's family, two children.—Apply, F. B., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, London, W.C. 


ry GUNG LADY desires re-engage- 
ment as NURSE to children—V. A., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OUNG LADY desires position as 
SECRETARY, SHORTHAND- 
TYPIST, or BOOK-KEEPER. Neighbour- 
hoed of Liverpool.—Address, A. B., 7, The 
Summit, Liscard, Cheshire, 


N UNDERGRADUATE of Oxford is 
desirous of obtaining an engagement as 
TUTOR to young boys. At liberty from 
July to end of September. Salary nominal. 
—ALPHA, INQUIRER Office, 3, Exssex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


ag cape {head working), prac- 
tical experience, age 35, married, 
educated, seeks situation with lady or gentle- 
man. References—HisBpektT, Sunny Mead, 
Wilmslow, Cheshire. 


Board any Resivence, 


—— 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout... Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Srpney P. Potrmr. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwtisH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Lovely seaside village. Beautiful 

country. Bracing climate. Sea and moorland. 

Responsible charge taken of the younger guests 

if unaccompanied by adult.—Prospcctus from 
Proprietor, 


N QUANTOCKS MOORLAND.— 
High, healthy, and beautiful situation. 
Comfortable house. Excellent recommenda- 
tions. Alfoxden Cottage, Holford, Bridg 
water.—Apply, Miss SELLICK. 


ADY seeks COMPANIONSHIP or 
HOUSEKEEPER (|(where servant). 
abs tainer ; good needlewoman ; fond nursing ; 
excelient refs. At liberty June—NEWTON, 
94, Hagley-road, Edgbaston. 


EWIN’S MEAD DOMESTIC 
MISSION, BRISTOL.—The post of 
MISSLONARY being vacant, candidates are 
invited to apply to E. Sipres, 7, Manor Park- 
road, Redland, Bristol. 


ARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 
Young Gentlemen trained for perma- 
nent positions in the Wireless Telegraph and 
Cable services. Good commencing salary ; 
excellent prospects. Pupils nominated on 
proficiency. rite for prospectus and hist of 
recent appointments obtained. Moderate 
premium,—HeENryY WILTON, Queen Anne’s- 
chambers, Tothill-street, Westminster, S.W. 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Highgate, N.—WANTED, in September, 
RESIDENT ASSISTANT MISTRESS; 
Unitarian; B.A. or equivalent preferred, to 
teach principally English History, Literature, 
and Geography.—Apply, stating age, qualifica- 
tions, and salary required, to Miss TaLnor, at 
the School. 


ON-RESIDENT GOVERNESS. — 

Honour-Certificated, Experienced. Eng- 

lish, Latin, French, German, Nature-study, 

Music, Drawing, Brushwork, Modelling, 

Calisthenics.—E. H. Smrru, 44, Victoria-road, 
Victoria-park, Manchester. 


ANTED.— LADY COMPANION 


and HOUSEKEEPER for elderly lady ; 
some knowledge of nursing; good reader.— 
B., 15, Devonshire-road, Liverpool. 


BAS STREET CHAPEL, BOLTON. 


The ANNUAL SERVICES in connection 
with the Sunday School will be held on 
SUNDAY, JUNE 4ru, 1905. 

Morning, 10.30; Evening, 6.30. Preacher : 
Rev. DovGLAs WALMSLEY, B.A., of Belfast. 

In the Afternoon, at 2.30, there will be a 
Scholars’ Service, at which Mr, CHaruLrs 
NICHOLSON will deliver the Address, 

Collections at each Service. 


HE COMMITTEE of the newly- 
formed UNITARIAN CONGREGA- 
TION at ANSDELL will be obliged if 
Ministers and peymen spending holidays in 
the district, and who are willing to undertake 
an evening service, will kind] 
with W. B, Mivner, 16, 
Lytham. 


LD FALSE TEEKTH.— We give 
highest possible price for above. Offers 
made, and, if not accepted, teeth returned. 
Dealers in old gold or silver in any form. 
Banker’s references. — WoOoLFALL and Co., 


ommon Side, 


Birkdale, Southport. 


communicate | 


Opposite the British Museum, 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT .RUSSELL STREET, 
LON DON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from Qs. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from ls. 6d. 
Breakfast and Fea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. ; * 


OUNTRY COTTAGE—LADY wishes 

to communicate with another, who would 
share small FURNISHED COTTAGE, light 
work, and expenses; or would let Cottage for 
a few months.—Address, Hillside Cottage, 
Peppernye, Battle. 


HUBATERED HOUSE, for one, two, 

or three months, three miles from 
Windermere Station, to a careful tenant only. 
No children or dogs.—Address, Office of 
INQUIRER. 


Cerms for Adveriisements. 


RR ES 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Lsseu-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 


| to appear the same week. The scale of charges 


is as follows :— 


th 


Per Pace... ae ae 0 
HALF-PAGE ... ae pots 
PER COLUMN ... sae Sas tare 
IncH IN COLUMN ... am 


Special Terms for a Series. 


Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER 19 


be made to B. KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 


London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to. insert Advertisements. 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS, 1905, 


Beecovsecessesseeseeees 


Che British & Foreign Unitarian Association 


AND THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Sooeoeoecoosseosesecese 


Tuesday, June Id. | 


11.30 a.m.—Meeting of Delegates of Sunday School Societies and Unions at Essex Hall. c 
1.30 pm.—_SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON, Holborn Restaurant, High 
Holborn, W.C. ‘Tickets 2s. 6d. (Invitations to duly appointed Delegates.) 
8.30 p.m.--ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, Sunday School Association, at Essex Hall. 
The President, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A., in the Chair. 
4.30 p.m.—AFTERNOON TEA. . 
5 p.m.—ADDRESS by Miss PUNNETT (London), on ‘“‘ How to Make our Lessons Interest- 
ing,” followed by Discussion, opened by Rev. W. HOLMSHAW (Manchester), 
8 p.m.—ESSEX HALL LECTURE by Prof. HENRY JONES, M.A., LL.D. (University of 
Glasgow). ‘The Immortality of the Soul in the Peetry of Browning and Tennyson.”’ 
Admission by Ticket. Members of the Unitarian Association free, if stamped and 
addressed envelope is sent on or before June 6 ; Non-Members, Is. 


Wednesday, June 14. 


11.30 am.—_RELIGIOUS SERVICE, Little Portland Street Chapel. SERMON by the Rev. 

J. COLLINS ODGERS, B.A., of Ullet Road Church, Liverpool. Collection in aid 
of the Funds of the Association. . 

4 p.m.— ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING at Essex Hall. The President, the Right Hon. 
‘WILLIAM KENRICK, in the Chair. Reports, Election of Officers, Welcome to 
Delegates, and Special Resolutions. 

6 p.m.—Tea in the Council Room. Brief Programme of Music, 7 to 7.30, in the Large Hall. 

7.30 p.m.—PUBLIC MEETING at Essex Hall. The President in the Chair. 


SPEAKERS: 
REV. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. .. ‘Theology and Religion in Australasia.” 
CHARLES W. JONES, ESQ. ne .« Do We Make the Best Use of Sunday ?” 
REV. GEORGE CRITCHLEY, B.A. .. ‘Revivals and Revivalists.” 
REV. W. LAWRENCE SCHROEDER, M.A. ‘‘ The Social Mission of the Church.” 
REV. ALEXANDER WEBSTER _..... ... ‘True and False Views of Comprehension: the 
° Free Church Crisis in Scotland.” 


Thursday, June 15... 


10 a.m.—DEVOTIONAL SERVICE, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand. Minister: Rev. A. W. 
FOX, M.A. (Todmorden). 

10.30 a.m.—CONFERENCE at Tissex Hall. The President in the Chair. PAPER by the Rev. 
SYDNEY H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc., “Two Centenaries: James Martineau 
and Francis William Newman as Religious Teachers.” PAPER by the Rey. 
FRANK K. FREESTON, “The Decline of Public Worship: Causes and 
Remedies.” Discussion opened by Dr. C. HERBERT SMITH and Miss M. 
PRITCHARD. 

8 p.m.—CONWERSAZIONE at the Portman Rooms, Baker Street, W. Reception by the 
President and Mrs. Kenrick. Music by the Royal Blue Band. Glees by the London 
Unitarian Choral Society. Tea and Coffee, 8 toll p.m. Ticket, 1s. (on and after 
June 14th, 2s.). 


Tickets for S.S.A. LUNCHEON, ESSEX HALL LECTURE, and CONVERSAZIONE should now be obtained. 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London, May 25, 1905. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C., dnd Published for the Proprietora by E. KENNEDY at the Office. 3, -street, 
Strand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JON HEYWOOD, 20 & 30, Shoe-lane, E.C, Manchester (Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, retreat rede pa 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tur Rey. Stopford A. Brooke is to 
preach at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hamp- 
stead, on the two next Sunday even- 
ings, June 11 and18. The eveningservice 
at Rosslyn Hall begins now at half past 
six. 

THERE is every prospest of large and 
interesting anniversary meetings in London 
next *week ; 122 ministers have already 
intimated their intention of being present. 
Delegates of 110 congregations outside 
the metropolitan area have accepted the 
invitation of the Laymen’s Club to 
luncheon on June 15. Four hundred tickets 
for the Essex Hall Lecture by Professor 
Henry Jones have been issued in response 
to applications received up to June 6. 
The President’s luncheon will be attended 
by representatives from America, Belgium, 
Iceland, India, Norway, Tasmania, and 
other countries. The attendance at the 
conversazione is sure to be large; a new 
feature this year will be the singing of a 
few glees by the London Choral Society. 
Our readers should also bear in mind 
the meetings of the Sunday School 
Association on Tuesday, and the religious 
service at Little Portland-street Chapel 
on Wednesday morning, when the Rev. 
J. Collins Odgers, of Ullet-road Church, 
Liverpool, will be the preacher. At the 
public meeting at Essex Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, an attractive list of topics 
and speakersis provided. Essex Hall has 
been redecorated for the meetings; and 
visitors will be interested in seeing 


Mr. Emslie’s portrait of Dr. Martineau 
occupying the central po ition on the 
; alls. 


We have quoted at the conclusion of 
our leading article this week the closing 
passages of the Annval Address of the Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., as President of 
the American Unitarian Association, given 
in Boston on Tuesday evening, May 23. 
Here is another passage from that ad- 
dress : — “Co-operation with larger 
“Christian fellowships permits us to rise 
“occasionally out of the comparative 
“isolation of a small pioneer body, and 
“to realise that the men who are stand- 
“ing for the larger ideals and the newer 
“methods in the great Protestant com- 
““munions are fighting there the same 
“battles for freedom and reason and 
“toleration in religion that our fathers 
“had to fight. It is true that the great 
“Protestant denominations have some- 
“times treated Unitarians as heretics, 
“unworthy of the Christian name; but 
“‘more and more we find our natural 
“allies. With growing frequency we see 
‘the white flags of truce and amity float- 
“‘ing over the old citadels of orthodoxy. 
“We are enabled to discover the vitality 
“of the liberal forces in the great Pro- 
*testant bodies, and gratefully to recog- 
“nise the good which results from the 
“religious teachings of men with whose 
‘theological opinions we are not always 
“able to agree. It is surely one of the 
‘principles of our own faith to acknow- 
“ledge and respect all manifestations of 
“ the religious life wherever it is found. 

**May we not cherish the reasonable 
‘‘hope that, with little or no diminution 
‘in the number of sects, we may come 
“into an ever-larger sympathy, each 
“cultivating his own garden with assi- 
*duous care, but each rejoicing in the 
“other flowers and fruit, not always 
‘“‘harping on the weeds, taking down all 
“the fences, but allowing the ancient 
“ Jandmarks to remain, loyal to our own 
“traditions, reverent of the traditions and 
“usages that others cherish with glowing 
“heart ?” 


A CONFERENCE under the auspices of 
the Christian Social Service Union, and 
presided over by the Lord Mayor, was 
held at the Mansion House on Monday 
afternoon to consider the problem of the 
unemployed, with special reference to the 
labour and training colonies at Lingfield 
and Starnthwaite. Statements were pre- 
sented by the Rev. J. L. Brookes in respect 
of these colonies, and by Colonel Lamb 
as to the work of the Salvation Army at 
Hadleigh. The Bishopof Ripon described 
the terms of the resolution he was called 
on to move as deliciously vague. The 
phrase is not without application to the 
meeting as a whole. Indeed, what was 


[ONE PENNY. 


regarded as the timidity of the platform 
aroused someimpatience in a section of the 
audience. And at the close of the official 


programme a member of the Secial Demo- 


cratic Federation moved an amendment 
declaring the labour colony scheme to be 
a preliminary step to the national organi- 
sation of industry. But this was not 
accepted by the chairman, and was not 
put to the meeting. 

Ir is possible that the absence of Mr: 
Walter Long, who was to have spoken, 
gave some impression of flatness to what 
should have proved an important occasion: 
At any trate, most of the speakers 
pointedly avoided discussing the causes of 
unemployment. But at the same time 
there was a general acceptance of the 
propositions laid down by more than one 
speaker—the right of every man to claim 
work, and the responsibility of the com- 
munity for providing it. The unanimous 
endorsement of these principles by a 
City gathering is evidence of an advance 
upon the opinion of even a couple of 
years ago. The Rey. Peter Thompson 
went further, and was supported by his 
hearers, when he pointed out the in- 
adequacy of philanthropic measures. He 
declared the response of the public witha 
mere £50,000 for the Central London Com- 
mitt-e on the unemployed to be quite 
tco small for the needs of the case. This 
is obvious. We are faced with a national 
problem which can only be dealt with on 
national lines. 

INTERESTING particulars of the work of 
the Christian Social Service Union were 
given by the liar] of Meath, the president of 
the Union. The Lingfield Colony is firstly 
for the unemployed, of whom there are 
about fifty in residence. Many of the 
men aretoo brokendown in character for 
much permanent result to be obtained ; but 
more than one in three of themare really set 
on their feet. That is to say, even among 
the outcasts, a third are not degenerate, 


| The colony also exists for the training of 


workers—‘‘ House Fathers,’’ as they call 
them in Germany. And lastly there are 
the homes for epileptic children, with 
about 100 inmates, The Starnthwaite 
home is entirely for this class of children. 

Tue work done by these epileptic homes 
is excellent. Under healthy conditions a 
large proportion of the children lead 
healthy and happy lives as children, and 
are prepared for a manhood which, 
though incomp'ete, might also be healthy 
and useful. The provision, however, is 
lamentably small in comparison with the 
child epileptics of the country. Somc- 
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thing is hoped for in the way of more 
complete provision, now that the whole 
system of elementary education is being 
co-ordinated under public authority. But 
if the children are provided for, what of 
the men and women? Their need is so 
far recognised that a small villa has been 
taken for some of the elder boys. And 
it is well that the Christian Social Service 
Union should so point the way; but 
quite obviously, if anything effective is 
to be done to meet the need of the whole 
country, the nation must do it, for its own 
‘sake no less than for these its suffering 
members. To a very large extent the 
epileptic population serves to recruit the 
ranks of the unemployable, and any 
attempt to make provision for the unem- 
ployed must recognise this. 


THERE is something not a little pathetic 
in Dr. A. Beet’s last address to bis 
students. He is leaving them in order 
to speak out again a message within him 
that presses for utterance, in order to be 
able to state certain conclusions which 
his reason persists in drawing. He had 
promised the Conference not to teach his 
doctrine of Last Things to the students 
of Richmond College, and not to republish 
his book without the consent of the Con- 
ference. He evidentiy feels that it was 
a hard promise to exact from him, and 
that very hardly he has been held to it. 
“Tf men had said in Conference what 
they said outside, probably my appeal 
would not have been denied.” Yet as 
one reads Dr, Beet’s account, one feels 
that what has taken place is only what 
is inevitable where there is a great and 
strongly organised church, which is bound 
to be always thinking of and working for 
its own collective success. A man pleads, 
*But I have something to say, that 
presses for utterance, that ought to have 
been uttered before, that forthe sake of 
truth and to relieve the minds of the 
perplexed must be said now.’’ And the 
answer is: “Do not say it. Do not say 
it now. We must not have people’s minds 
divided, or even distracted. The Century 
Fund has been started. It must be a 
great success. Your doctrines and inter- 
pretations must wait.’’ 

Ir is matter of satisfaction every 
way that Dr. Beet has at length broken 
through his restrictions, and will give to 
the world his latest thoughts. There 
may be no very great originality in 
his interpretation of the New Testament, 
but there will be great carnes'ness of 
conviction; and his Wesleyan readers 
will be bound to reflect that the writer 
of the book on “Last Things ’’ believes 
his own doctrine surely enough to be 
able to suffer more than a little for its 
sake. The book will therefore be more 
than a study of eschatology, it will be 
a study in moral fiithfulness. 

A FINE collection of the works 0° the 
late George Frederick Watts is open to 
the public in the Manchester City Art 
Gallery in Mosley-street. Sir Wm. Rich- 
mond, at the opening ceremony, spoke of 
Watts as being of all the men he ever 
knew, “the kindest, gentlest, most in- 
spiring.’’ He himself once said that his 
endeavour had been “to impress dis: 


tinctly the direction of modern thought,” 
and that in his pictures, with few excep- 
tions, ‘reference to spiritual dogma has 
been purposely avoided.’’ The pictures 
speak to many whom undogmatic sermons 
seldom reach, and ministers in the dis- 
trict might well study these allegories of 
life, death, love, conscience, heroism, and 
lead their congregations to visit them and 
learn their meaning while the opportunity 
is freely offered. 


Watts, who died last July, left to the 
Royal Academy of Arts such of his 
studies from nature as the President might 
select, and, with some exceptions, the 
rest of his studies and works to provincial 
galleries, as his executors might deter- 
mine. One hundred and nine works are 
to be placed in the gallery erected by 
Watts at Limnerslease, which was his 
country house, at Compton, near Guild- 
ford. This gallery is to be freely open 
to the public at least three days in the 
week, Sixteen portraits of distinguished 
contemporaries will be among the pic- 
tures there, until the time arrives for them 
to be added to the National Portrait 
Gallery. The Manchester Art Gallery will 
receive three valuable works, and one 
each will go to the galleries of Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Nottingham, and Norwich, 


TuE Manchester City News has collested 
information respecting the kind of read- 
ing done by the borrowers from the free 
libraries in two artisan districts of Man- 
chester, Openshaw and Harpurhey. It is 
found that a larger proportion of fiction 
is read in Manchester than in West Ham, 
London. In the latter place, according 
to recent returns, published in London, 
about filty per cent. of the books issued 
were fiction, while in Manchester about 
eighty per cent. are of this class. This 
seems an altogether excessive amount of 
light reading; for though ‘‘ fiction’” in- 
cludes some excellent and even ‘‘ deep’? 
books which are in fair demand, the great 
majority of those borrowed are not of the 
better class, andit would be unsatisfactory 
if it were to be concluded that only one 
fifth of the reading done by the people of 
Hngland was devoted to the whole range 
of literature outside this popular classifi- 
cation. It may well be remembered, how- 
ever that the classics of our great author: 
are not and cannot be readily assimilated 
during the week or fortnight during 
which a library book is borrowed: Those 
who, for example, read with pleasure the 
poems of Wordsworth, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Tennyson or Browning, the 
writings of Carlyle and Ruskin, Mar- 
tineau, or Spencer, will, if possible, seek 
to possess copies of the books they will 
turn to again and again; and alongside 
the returns of the public libraries should 
be recalled the large sales of the excellent 
cheap editions of the masterpieces of 
nearly every branch of literature and of 
books of educational value. 


es 


A summeR school for the study of 
social questions is to be held at the 
Co-operative Holiday Home at Park Hall, 
Hayfield, Derbyshire, during a week 
beginning June 19, Tho-e of either sex, 
and of all shades of opinion, who are 


interested in the social movements of . 
the day are invited for conference and 
discussion. The subjects to be con- 
sidered include the State of our Town 
Populations, Human Débris, German and 
English Methods of dealing with Poverty, 
Labour Colonies, German Cities, Labour 
Bureaux, the Care of Cripples and Epi- 
leptics, ‘‘ Back to the Land,” the Science 
of Sociology, and the Inner Mission of 
the Church. Among the leaders of con- 
ference will be Mr. T. R. Marr, Mr. 
Percy Alden, Mr. T. C. Horsfall, Mr. A. 
Holden Byles, Rev. J. B. Paton, and Mr. 
J. Lewis Paton. Such interchange of 
opinion among those who are in earnest 
in desiring social reform should be valu- 
able, and not the least part of the 
benefit will be the opportunity of per- 
sonal conversation and inquiry. If the 
weather permits, the evening meetings 
will be held in the open air. 


Tue Rev. James T. Hells has resigned 
his charge of the First Church in Boston; 
in order to succeed the Rey. Theodore C, 
Williams as headmaster of the Hackley 
School, at Tarrytown, N.Y. The Christian 
Register, in making the announcement, 
says of Mr. Williams, who was the first 
head of the school, that he ‘‘at once set 
‘‘up high standards of scholarship, re- 
‘*finement, and manly good feeling among 
‘*the boys and all concerned in the 
‘‘management of the school. To a 
**casual visitor the atmosphere of the 
‘*place seemed charged to a remarkable 
‘*degree with sentiments which made of 
‘*the school something more than an in- 
‘* stitution of learning. It became a home 
‘‘of high culture and manly aspiration; 
‘* From the beginning until now the schoo 
‘*has advanced steadily in prosperity, in 
‘* successful training of boys for college, 
‘fand in good report among its patrons 
‘*and supporters.’’ Of the new head- 
master the Register says:—‘ He will 
‘succeed Mr. Williams, who will set for 
‘‘him a high standard of attainment; but 
‘famong all our ministers we cannot 
‘*think of any one who, by intellectual 
** gifts, personal influence, and academic 
‘training, is so we'l fitted as Mr. Hells to 
‘take up without pause or shock of 
‘* change the high traditions of the school.” 
And of the Hackley school itself it is 
added :—‘ This is our first experience in 
‘* establishing a school of this kind for 
‘*boys under openly avowed Unitarian 
‘*influence, The experiment was made 
‘‘agiinst the current of opinion in the 
‘* Unitarian body and in opposition to all 
‘‘our traditions of academic training. 
‘*Thus far it has been demonstrated that 
‘¢ Unitarian control of a preparatory school 
‘is consistent with the unsectarian spirit, 
‘* the generous toleration, and the breadth 
‘* of scholarship which are the standards 
‘* of culture in the democracy of leara- 
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The World’s Work and Play is this 
month a holiday number. It opens with 
an‘ illustrated article on the coming 
“Sherborne Pageant ’’; there is also an 
article on new fruits and flowers, with a 
picture, among others, of a bunch of — 
white blackberries; and a first article on i 
“Life in the Country Cottage,” with illus- 
trative drawings by Mr. P. Morley Horder, 
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THE SOUL OF THE LONDONER. 


THE critics are praising a recent volume 
entitled, ‘‘The Soul of London.’” It is a 
clever, literary, sketchy survey of the 
great city, a very readable but superficial 
trial to get at its personality—to see 
London at work, London at play, London 
at leisure, London at rest. But it is 
steeped in a bitter-sweet melancholy ; its 
first word to the reader is, “By my 


faith, you have great reason to be sad,’’ | 


aud the final inference of it all is that 
London has no soul. The author does 
well to apologise for his title. Yet the 
book does indirectly bear upon a more 
important matter, and one more profitable 
t> consider, and that is—the Soul of the 
Londoner. What influences in the life 
of London go to the marring or the 
making, to the deadening or the quicken- 
ing, of the souls of men ? 


E; 

Look, first, at the difficulties, that 
we may know them as such. And the 
first surely is this: Fhe vast size of 
London as a whole dwarfs the individual, 
lessens his power of influence over others, 
and so chills his own life. ‘ An awakened 
sense of observation is in London be- 
wildering and nerve-shattering, because 
there are so many things to see and be- 
cause these things flicker by so quickly.” And 
these great crowds, so our author thinks, 
“ehill out of us the spirit of altruism 
itself, or make of that spirit a curse. 
Living in a smaller place, we know 
almost each member of it. We can hope 
to help, or be interested in, each man 
and woman that we meet.’’ But in 
London there is no hope of that. The 
power of the individual is scattered into 
none effect. What prophet shall make 
London listen to him? I have heard a 
speaker bring a vast audience to their 
feet with a roar by simply saying, ‘‘ Men 
of Manchester.’’ What speaker here 
would dream of beginning, ‘‘Men of 
London’?? Every educator, preacher, 
reformer speaks and works here, less or 
more, into the air; his efforts are largely 
lost in space ; there is no spirit of place to 
give them a local force and definiteness. 
And the inevitable result is that the con- 
tact of soul with soul is far less, and the 
deep springs of life are unreached. Hence 
there is more moderate ardour, less power 
of character, more colourless mediocrity, 
less distinct and virile individuality. 

And, alas! it follows from this—a 
strange paradox—that there is also less 
sense of neighbourliness, and, in conse- 
quence, less practice of those neighbourly 
‘acts which draw out pcople at their best 
and oftencement their souls into intimate 
friendships. It would be a calumny to 
say that in London there is none of this; 
but from the force of circumstance 
there is less. We are so thick on the 
ground, we are in the midst of so much 
humanity, that, however willing we may 
be, we simply have not time or energy to 
know everybody, still less give them our 
intimacy.. And hence we are cut off from 
that easy friendly intercourse of lceality, 
that daily greeting and inquiry, that help- 
ful interestin our neighbour’s story which 
do so much to keep up the sympathetic 
spirit. of life. There is less outflow of 
soul from one to another: our neighbour 


is simply the person next door; we have 
more acquaintances but fewer friends, and 
are always being thrown back on our- 
selves, instead of drawn out in response 
to others. The fellowship of kindred 
souls has to depend upon letters and 
visits rather than on the nearer, readier 
range of our place of residence. And if 
anywhere there be utter loneliness, no- 
where, surely, canit be more utter than 
in London. ‘Water, water everywhere, 
but not a drop to drink,” was the cry of 
the ancient mariner athirst on the vast, 
salt sea. ‘‘ Men and women everywhere, 
but not one who. cares for me’’—how 
frequently, how terribly, is that the cry 
rising out of this vast sca of humanity. 
Alone in the midst of five millions: that 
is the sting of neighbourless loneli- 
ness, and it exists in London, and it 
deadens the soul to both God and man. 
There is a yet further deadening in- 
fluence which results from London’s size, 
and that is the violence of its social con- 
trasts. ‘“So down Piccadilly to Hyde 
*‘ Park Corner on a pleasant summer day. 
“On the right you have all those clubs 
“with all those lounging and luxuriating 
“men. On the left there is a stretch of 
“green hidden and rendered hideous by 


‘“‘many a recumbent form. They lic 
“like corpses, a great multitude of 
“broken men and women, : ; ; motion- 


“less, dun coloured, pitiful and horrible. 
“There, indeed, are the two ends of the 
“scale, confronting and ignoring the one 
“the other. Forthe men in the windows 
‘“‘neverlookdown; the men in the park 
“never look up.’? What is the effect of 
this picture on the soul of the onlooker ? 
Seen for the first time it stirs hot indig- 
nation, and the demand that something 
must instantly be done; scen for the 
second, it raises a sickening bitterness 
that our social chaos permits no such quick 
redemption; seen again .and again, and 
in other places, it tends to make the 
soul callous as the only way of enduring 
the social extremes of London. : 

Callous—yes, or else rebellious, for is 
not that the mood of the men on the 
ground. They may be to blame for their 
position: they may be unreasoning in 
their condemnation: they might soon 
sink down again to their present condi- 
tion if given the means of earning an in- 
dustrious living. But all the same, their 
opinion of wealth without labour will be 
angry, rebellious, and bitter. And whether 
their temper be right or unfair, London, 
alas! gives us many a picture of the man 
who layeth up earthly treasure, and is not 
rich toward God. 

There is another influence in London 
which is adverse to the soul’s well being. 
It is the merest commonplace to remark 
that the tension of London life is great, 
that it takes more out of us, exhausts our 
energies, and inflicts more strain on the 
nerves. But it does more than this. it 
exacts a greater strain yet on the spirit, 
and it leads to the tired heart. For all 
who feel and think this is an almos‘ 
inevitable result. Theissues are so deep, 
the problems co urgent, the appeals and 
counter appeals to our sympathies are so 
constant and so insistent: it is harder to 
be quite true and straight, and to keep 
one’s trust both in friend and opponent ; 
it is easier to meet with defeat or dis- 


appointment. We recall the last entry 
in Amiel’s Journal —‘“Que vivre est 
difficile, O mon cceur fatigué!’* Amiel 
lived at Geneva in retirement; had he 
lived in London what would he then have 
felt? Itis not a sentimental, but a real 
peril—this spiritual fatigue of soul. It 
rises from a too strained activity; it 
results in a restless inability to either take 
things more calmly or deal with them 
through a deeper philosophy. 

And yet where is there more necessity 
to go forth quietly and assuredly than 
in this tumultuous city, to keep that 
tumult out of the heart, to lay our 
s'riving human wills in the lap of the 
divine purpose, to observingly distil the 
soul of goodness out of things evil, to lose 
all self, but not self-control, in the holy 
ambition to make one’s whole life a bless- 
ing. London can not only hinder, but 
help to this end. 


II. 


Look now at the brighter side. And 
first, London’s size is not all disadvantage. 
It widens our range; it forbids small 
views; it fills the little with the large; it 
lifts the personal into the general, and 
prevents us from magnifying mere detail, 
Knowledge, experience, and the conduct 
of affairs are on a greater scale, the mind 
must be morealert, the spirit wider awake 
to respond to it all. Londen presents a 
vast aggregate of interests, a great crowd 
of circumstances, a great world of persons, 
changing like a kaleidoscope with every 
turn of event, yet consisting of the same 
component parts; and this mighty mass 
and crowd of things is always pouring 
forth its influences upon us, its comedies 
and its tragedies, its light and darkness, 
its achievements and its problems, en- 
nobling, baffling, but all endlessly, 
interesting, engrossing, arresting, nay 
ceaselessly calling “give me sympathy, 
help me, rejoice with me, weep with me; 
live for me as you live in me, identify 
yourself with my surging life.” And in 
proportion as we hear and obey that call, 
we go forth to life and we save our own 
soul. 

The plea that London dwarfs indi- 
viduality may be redeemed and turned 
the other way. There is a famous epi- 
eram by Bushnell that ‘‘the soul of all 
improveinent is the improvement of the 
soul,’’ and thit is too true to brook 
denial. But the true improvement of the 
soul does not come through the isolated 
self-culture of the individual but through 
identification with the whole. It was a 
greater than Bushnell who said, ‘* He 
who would save his soul must lose it *’ 
—lose it, that is to say, in the larger 
life of humanity. Is there any)place 
where that miore needs doing, or can 
more fully be done, than in the absorb- 
ing, abounding life of London? Said the 
late Bishop Westcott on one occasion, 
“We are suffering on all sides from a 
tyrannical individualism.”’ But why and 
when is individualism wrong? It is right 
as an end, but often wrong in its method. 
Christ showed the true end, but also the 
true method. Personal Christianity is the 
true individuality. Live your life selfishly, 
without sympathy, without sense of re- 
sponsibility, without oneness with the 
community, and you cultivate a false and 
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empty individuality. You lose your life 
in the attempt to save jit. Be willing 
to live for other men—with them, and 
through them, to bear a common burden, 
to share a common feeling, to spend and 
be spent, to save and be saved, to lose 
and be found, in the spirit of Him who 
so loved the world, yet loved it not, 
and you will feel that enthusiasm of 
humanity, that solidarity of society 
which produce the true individuality 
and were the glad discovery of Chris- 
tianity. 

And this is the right way, surely, of 
meeting another difficulty. Although the 
sense and service of immediate neigh- 
bourliness may; nay, must be, less, the 
quick contact of life, the real touch of 
human nature may be here not less, but 
greater; We think of London too much 
as a morass of social problems, needing 
fresh economic solutions, and requiring 
new machinery for their purpose. Our 
first concern is not with machinery, but 
humanity; not with problems, but with 
people; not with their surroundings, but 
with themselves: Hconomist:, reformers, 
legislators, officials are indeed required to 
improve the outward social machinery in 
a special expert way; but meanwhile we 
have allof us to use daily, hourly, the 
machinery already in use, and_ to 
make it convey our own personality 
in whatever station we may be. The 
power of the Spirit, if within oneself, can 
over-ride and transcend all schemes or 
defects. On the other hand it may 
redeem by its wisdom and sympathy any 
schemes that may be from mechanical 
impersonality. It has been well said 
that “there is no quality in modern life 
more beautiful, or in fact more heroic, 
than the capacity -to handle social 
machinery without loss of moral vitality. 
To be from day to day an official and 
still to be merciful . . ; and hopeful ; to 
be a reformer without loss of broad 
sympathy or of hospitality, to be an 
employer and find within the field 
of industry room for humanity ;: . to 
believe in a cause, but to believe still mo:e 
in the courage, strength and peace to 
which the cause opens the doors—these 
are the qualities which redeem social 
service from its discouragements, its 
small conceits and its automatism, and 
make it virile, healthy, happy, and sane.”’ 
Those are the words of Professor Peabody, 
of Harvard University; they certainly 
apply to the London of to-day. 

And, therefore, it will appear more 
and more that the making and keeping 
of the soul’s vitality is almost solely a 
question of personality. You cannot save 
souls in bundles; you eannot yourself be 
one of a batch: You may organise 
charity by a committee, but it can only 
act through personal sympathy. You may 
amend life’s environment by some out- 
ward improvement but you cannot thus 
improve its heart. It needs a soul to 
save a soul. It is only the touch of 
life than can ennoble life. Legisla- 
tion and administration are necessary, 
but it is the necessity of clearing 
away difficulty, of creating opportunity 
for the free interplay of personality, 
When the member of Parliament and the 
county councillor, and the borough sur- 
veyor have done all that belongs to their 


sphere, they have but prepared the way 
for something greater that is to come 
after, and they have not done our work 
by proxy, but made it more easy. That 
is to say, they have made it possible for 
life, for ~humanity to move more freely, 
more nobly: the movement, the life, the 
fuller personality are still expected from 
everybody. We shall continue to talk 
inevitably of the great social reforms 
which are necessary, but the one social 
reform which yet more urgently must be 
is the individual duty of getting into 
closer contact with life personally, giving 
ourselves more freely, thoughtfully, sym- 
pathetically, whatever and wherever we 
may be, receiving back continually the 
response of many hearts. Even one such 
contact with life at its centre, will reveal 
the meaning of London to both giver and 
receiver. 

Is not this, therefore, the conclusion 
of the whole matter. Live at the centre. 
Honour your own higher nature ; honour 
that of another. Enter the service of 
those who love for the sake of those who 
suffer. Accommodate your private life 
to that of the body corporate. Be not 
so fastidiously held down by convention 
and social expectation. Let there be 
more open living communication between 
all classes of men, more spontaneous out- 
pouring of spiritual conviction, more real 
and vital religion. For when the great 
questions swarm thickly upon us, and the 
awful wonder and the mystery of life 
deepens, and the very eternities and in- 
finities seem entangled and involved in 
the maze of daily doings, we shall often 
pause and ask ourselves what it all means. 
It means God within the confusion ; it 
means the divine emerging through’.the 
human; it means the solemn co-working 
with Him in that love which makes all 
things work together for good. It means 
that we are all under God’s orders, all 
receiving {divine commands, all comrades 
inarms. Jt means that our strength lies 
in His, that our faith must trust His slow 
purposes, that our souls must rest in His 
peace. Frank K. FREESTON. 


Ler the children of labour remember 
that they are of the class which he of 
Nazareth dignified ; that, peradventure in 
his youthful days of mechanic toil, he too 
was looked on by the coarse eye of sheer 
power ; and yet, nurtured amid indignities 
and neglect, the spirit that made him 
divinely wise.—Martineau. 

WHEN all our old faith has broken up like 
a ship-wrecked bark beneath our feet, 
and we are left alone in a wild waste of 


waters—then, to hold fast to moral right, 


not to let the soul despair, to look into the 
dark years before us and still to hope to 
win light—that is, to be faithful to God in 
the face of death.—Stopford A. Brooke. 

Tue Father is All in all—with Him 
alone we have to do. Ii we look with 
unspeakable reverence into the face of 
Christ, it is only that we may see how 
God is m'rrored in the harmonies of a 
derived spirit that has become a perfect 
reflector through obedience; it is only 
that we may be carried upwards and 
left alone with the Father.—John Hamil- 
ton Thom: 


LITERATURE. 
A SCOTTISH TRACT FOR THE 
TIMES.* 


Tu1s is a remarkable book, powerfully 
clearly, and concisely written by a well- 
known religious reformer, whose identity 
is but thinly disguised. It will doubtless 
form part of the permanent literature 
arising out of the bitter war’are between 
the two sections of the former Free 
Church, and will form a striking land- 
mark between the old dispensation and 
the new. It is a tale of the Robert 
Elsmere class, but very different from 
that hesitating and long-drawn account 
of a modern pilgrim’s gropings in quest 
of a fresh form of faith. Here the story 
hastens to its crisis with almost reckless 
speed, and at each stage there are 
sudden onsets against the fold creeds 
and traditionalism. United Frees and 
“Wee Frees ’’ arealike assailed; at times © 
with fierce frontal attacks, or with sweep- 
ing showers of argumentative shrapnel, 
suggestive of the irresistible operations 
of a Togo or Oyama. The author has 
performed a service to these militant 
churches which cannot be too highly 
appreciated, but apparently they will 
close their ears to his message. He tells 
them plainly to cease their wranglings, to 
enlarge their horizon, and to let the 
recent conflict subserve the cause of 
light and liberty. Especially he shows 
the great dispossessed body a more ex- 
cellent way of recuperating and  re- 
juvenating itself than it has yet dared to 
adopt: He depicts in concrete form how 
the late seeming catastrophe may be 
turned into a golden opportunity of 
expanding a sectarian and dogmatic orga- 
nization into a true progressive church, 
in which enlightenment, truth, and charity 
may reign. 

From his thirty years’ activity in the 
midst of Scottish religious movements, 
‘*Mark Meldrum ’’ has no difficulty in 
accurately measuring the men and cir- 
cumstances around. He weighs the 
Church of the Disruption in the balance, 
and finds it deplorably wanting. He 
selects his hero from the ranks of its 
ministry, but baptizos him so as to 
indicate the struggling of two souls in 
one breast. Knox Rannoch is endowed 
with the reforming instinct, but his 
Celtic surname is suggestive of loyalty — 
and steadfastness to the leaders and 
ideas of the past. Thus the story opens 
with a secret conflict between the pressure 
of reason and the power of religious 
sentiment. The first chapter of the book 
leaves us in no suspense as to what 
family of fiction this gifted young 
preacher and all his kith and kin belong. 
His own kirk is down on the estuary of 
the Clyde, his father is a leading light 
among the numerous Highland settlers 
in Glasgow, and his father-in-law is also a 
powerful preacher of contracted Calvinistic 
sympathies, in the Isle of Skye. Knox 
Rannoch’s wife, a calm, strong, reticent ~ 
woman, scarcely seems a fitting product 
of that romantic island. In spite of all 


* « Knox Rannoch’s Prophecy: A Tale of the 
Scottish Church Crisis,” By Mark Meldrum, 
(Aberdeen: Henry Munro, Bon-Accord offices, 
10, Crown-street. Price One Shilling.) 
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the moving aspects and influences of sea 
and shore, she has remained land-locked 
and irresponsive, and her  husband’s 
unrest and idealism are a mystery she 
cannot fathom. Hence when the crush- 
ing adverse verdict of the Law Lords 
comes, and the great United Free Church 
is cast into chaos, she speedily finds her 
husband hotly pursuing a course that to 
her is utterly inexplicabe. Preaching in 
his father’s kirk on the following Sunday, 
Knox Rannoch tells his bewildered hearers 
what treasures may be drawn from the 
depth of affliction. The blessing of 
freedom would atone for the loss of out- 
ward possessions, and new lands of 
thought would lie open to all who cared 
to migrate over the dogmatic border. 
Denunciations and recriminations must 


_ cease, and songs of emancipation must 


hail the deliverance of their Church from 
darkness and error. 

Knox Rannoch was no loiterer in the 
ways of reform, and events moved swiitly, 
as the steamers that skimmed past the 
manse which he had soon to abandon. 
Along the indented shores of the Firth of 
Clyde there was no sympathy for a soul 
drifting out towards the open sea of truth. 
He had dared to set up a judgment seat, 
andto arraign the stricken Church before 
it, and he had proclaimed its shortcomings 
to the world. Little wonder that the 
hearts of the Presbytery grew hard as the 
primeeval rocks, that the ban of suspension 
was pronounced, and the sundering of 
family ties followed. Having temporarily 
sent his unsympathetic wife to her father 
in Skye, Rannoch drowns out the manse 
fire, locks the deor in his own face, and, 
with his only child, a bright and loving 
girl entering her teens, he goes to Berlin, 
and sits at the feet of Harnack and other 
exponents of the modern spirit. 

While the silenced minister is thus 
removed from the strife of tongues and 
left to quiet meditation, the author 
wisely asks his readers to follow Ruth 
Rannoch to her early home in Skye. 
Here we are introduced to her younger 
sister, a joyous, charming child of 
Nature, whose heart blcssoms out into a 
beautiful love for a refined and broad- 
minded artist, whom she finally marries 
Much that takes place here must be 


_ passed over; but a typical Celtic sermon 


on the Burning Bush, preached by the 
Rev. Roderick McCreedie, must. be pro- 
nounced a masterpiece. Its keynote is 
the unpardonable sin of the higher critic, 
and the wickedness of those who would 
make heaven tco large and hell too sma]. 
Scarcely a ray of the millennial dawn has 
yet fallen on the United Free Kirk of 
Sn'zort, for customs, ideas, and race 
peculiarities are all intertwined with the 
ancient faith. But, before all is over, a 
breath of the Gulf Stream touches the 
manse, and the glacier of orthodoxy is 


_ sliding down the glen. 


Thus far the story kceps along astrictly 
historical track, and actual events and 
real men are placed on the stage with 
an almost startling boldness. Now, to- 
wards the end the interest centres in the 
first General Assembly, at which Knox 
Rannoch has to appear for trial, and 
almost certain deposition. That Assem- 
bly is; of course; anticipated, for the pub- 
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__ lished book was happily timed to meet the | 
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‘‘ Fathers and Brothers” face to face as 
they wended their way disconsolately, 
on May 24, to deliberate in the former 
Synod Hall of the U.P. Church. This 
stands to the west of the Castle Rock 
above a wood bank suggestive of harps 
being hung upon the willows. The 
splendid pile of buildings on the Mound 
(of which Dr. Chalmers laid the founda- 
tion stone nearly sixty years ago) had 
passed into hostile hands, and it must 
have been with saddened heart that many 
patriarchal figures took the uuwonted 
route and participated in the maimed 
rites, And it need not excite surprise 
that one venerable minister was stricken 
down, like Eli of old, and, though cared 
for with loving solicitude, was dead before 
the opening ceremonies were ended. 

This actual Assembly, which only closed 
about a week ago, is ably bodied forth in 
the story, and the author’s predictions and 
imagery are rarely at fault. The familiar 
figures pass before us in long procession — 
the resourceful ecclesiastical leader, the 
peer with the ponderous purse, the honest 
bigot and the scheming clerical strategist, 
the temporising professor, and the sapona- 
ceous politician—all rearing their word- 
structures of straw and stubble. Knox 
Rannoch clings to the horns of the altar 
of truth, but the Inquisitors pronoance 
his doom. The dignitaries affix their 
names to the decree of deposition, but 
we may safely assume that if Jesus had 
been there He would have gone with the 
minority. <A touch of classic pathos and 
dignity is given by the father of the 
proscribed prophet publicly deploring his 
former mistaken severity, as he now 
shakes off the dust of the persecuting 
church, and goes out with his son. A 
band of kindred spirits soon gathers round 
the exiled pair, and a “Fellowship of the 
Spirit’’ is constituted, but Scotland, as 
usual, knew not the time of her visita- 
tion. Our hero and prophet, ever true and 
brave and strong, went far and near 
announcing that salvation does not lie in 
believing a voluminous confession, but in 
keeping close to the simplicity and 
breadth and moral beauty of the spirit 
of Christ. Unfortunately, in his wander- 
ings he ventured within the forbidden 
region where the “Wee Frees” were 
setting up the system of Calvin instead 
of the Christian gospel, and was done to 
death by an iron-bearted mob in the 
streets of Inverness. 

Tt will be interesting to watch whether 
the United Free Church will openly or 
covertly bless or curse this book. It 
comes before the world with the voice of 
candour and even authority, and warns 
her to cease building sand-casiles and 
impede the flow of spiritual progress. 
Though fourteen hundred congregations 
are still left to her, she will find that 
other means besides the passing of an 
Act of Parliament will be required to heal 
her broken wing. ‘Knox Rannoch’s 


| Prophecy’’ presses home some unpleasant 


questions which her leaders will find 
it hard to answer. It admits that she 
has bui't up a great organisation, but 
challenges her to show that she has dis- 
played a soul above sect. It charges her, 
in effect, with failing to lift the Lowlands 
into purity of life and the High'ands into 


Free Church has scattered its mission 
stations over the earth, and with proud 
pretensions has claimed to assert and 
defend the Headship of Christ, but has it 
encouraged its people to look into the 
great mirror of nature, and to bow before 
the one true azd infinite God? As yet, 
“ United” though she be, she has got no 
farther on her journey than an encamp- 
ment by the waters of Marah, and for the 
present generation it may be wise to drop 
her symkol of the burning bush, and to 
take for her motto, “ All your days ye 
shall dwell in tents.’’ 
AyDREW CHALMERS, 


IN THE BOOK-ROOM: 

Visitors to the Book-Room at’ Essex 
Hall during Whit-week will find a number 
of new publications which ought by no 
means to be overlooked. 

A book which everyone should buy is 
the volume of Mr. Armstrong’s last course 
of lectures on ‘‘ Agnosticism and Theism 
in the Nineteenth Century,’ which is just 
out; and there is a new edition, enlarged 
and rewritten, of that useful little book 
on the fundamenta!s of religion, “ Know 
Thyself,’ by the Rev. H. S. S.tly. The 
Rev. Walter Lloyd’s ‘‘ Theis:’s Apology ’* 
should al o be noted. 

The new series of the sixpenny “ Pvople’s 
Edition” of well-known books has already 
been widely distributed, especially the 
first two volumes to be issucd, Mr. 
Armstrong’s ‘‘Ged and the Soul,” and 
Mc. Carpenter’s ‘‘ First Three Gospels,”’ 
with its valuable new chapter. There is 
also in t 13 szies F. W. Newman’s 
“Soul,’? with Professor Upton’s Intzo- 
duction, and a volume of seven sermons 
by Dr. M. J. Savage, selected from his 
larger book on ‘‘ The Passing and the 
Permanent in Religion.’’ Dr. Savage’s 
last book, ‘‘ Pillars of the Temple,’’ 
with a preface by Robert Collyer, will 
also be welcomed by many who value 
his clear and broad-minded teaching. 

Another little book that has come to us 
from America is “James Martineau and 
his Greatest Book,’’ by J. T. and E. R. 
Sunderland, a ‘‘Centennial Tribute,’’ to 
which Mr. Sunderland contributes a brief 
sketch of Dr. Martineau’s life and work. 
and Mrs. Sunderland, who is Ph.D., an 
analysis and epitome of the “Study of 
Religion.’’ Collectors of Martineau books 
will like to have this also, and we may 
hope that it will do for American readers 
what Mr. Armstrong’s ‘‘ Analysis and 
Appreciation’’ of the same work, in 
Clarke’s series of ‘‘ Small B>oks.on Great 
Subjects’ bas so admirably done for 
English readers. 

Among Sunday-school books a re-issue 
in one volume of eighteen of {the “ Short 
Sermons to Children,’’ by Three Cousins 
(Martineau), is sure of a very cordial 
welcome. We would call attention also 
to Messrs, Isbister’s shilling edition of the 
Haglish version of Charles Wagner’s 
“Simple Life,’? and another volume 
(3s. 6d.), by the same author, “ The Better 
Way.’’ 

To the new series of “Sermons by Uni- 
tarian Ministers,” we have already called 
attention. Visitors should also secure a 
copy of the sermon on “The Alchemy of 


brotherly kindness and peace. The former / Purpose,” by the Rev. L. P. Jacks, 
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preached at the last annual meeting of 
the Midland Christian Union. 

The June number of the Mill Hill 
Pulpit is on ‘Our Indian Brethren,’’ a 
sermon preached by the Rev. C. Hargrove 
on Empire Day. 

There are now a number cf Unitarian 
Tracts in foreign langaages to be had, 
the last to be issued being ‘ Der Unit- 
arianismus in Seiner Tieferen Bedeutung,” 
a rendering of the Rev. J. T. Sunderland’s 
“The Larger Meaning of Unitarianism.”’ 
Mr. Bowie’s ‘‘ Plea for Usitarian Christi- 
anity ’’? has been rendered into both 
German and French, and in the latter lan- 
guage Dr, Brooke Hereford’s ‘Main 
Lines of Unitarian Christianity” is also 
published. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 

We called attention last week to an 
article in this month’s Contemporary 
by Professor McComb on * What is 
Christianity ¢”’ Dr. Greville Macdonald’s 
article on ‘ Vivisection and Progress”’ 
should by no means be overlooked. It is 
a serious attempt at an impartial state- 
ment of the case, giving credit to the 
strong arguments on both sides in this 
controversy, pointing out what has 
actually been achieved by the method of 
vivisection, and showing the mischief of 
exaggeraticn on the part of its opponents, 
yet very strongly emphasising the moral 
arguments against the prevalence of such 
a method, and urging that it should be 
absolutely forbidden for teaching pur- 
poses. 

‘‘The hope of the future,’ Dr. Mac- 
donald writes, ‘‘ the possibility of progress, 
“are bound up in the understanding that 
‘“‘increase of wisdom will arise and build 
“strength upon no other foundation than 
“our inheritance fof humanity: The 
‘“‘cruelties of fashion in feathers and 
‘furs, the barbarities of sport in grouse- 
“drives and pigeon-shooting, the in- 
“humanities of trade in slaughter-house 
‘‘and poultry cramming, cannot be 
‘separated in their influence upon the 
“race from the barbarities that some- 
“times, if they do not commonly, 
“figure in the physiological laboratorics, 
‘*Hxcuse is found for all. The need of 
‘warmth and artistic adornment seem to 
** exonerate the woman oi fashion ; the need 
“of food and healthy exercise appear to 
‘justify the healthier male ; the hunger 
“of the multitude may make difficult 
‘*mercifulness in slaughtering oxen; and 
“the needs of science may seem to sup- 
*‘ port the physiological laboratories. 
*¢Yet one and all fall under condemna- 
“tion of the sane and pitiful, who 
“believe that the progress of man can 
“advance only through the strength of 
‘£ his nobility.’’ 

An article that we have found of special 
interest in the Nineteenth Century and 
After is that by the Rev. Hubert Hand- 
lay: on .“ Anglican Starvation and a 
Liberal Diet.’* It is the Broad Church- 
man, he declares, who must prevail in 
the twentieth century. The present High 
Church ascendency has led toa certain 
effeminacy in the clerical type, which 
loses hold on the men of this country, 
and to other faults, which are duly noted ; 
but, if religion is to hold its own, it 
must be on the Broad Church. principle 
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which makes spiritual experience the 
basis of Christian belief; and demands an 
open mind, wide sympathies, and a manly 
religion that shall be thoroughly English. 
To be a Broad Churchman now, says Mr. 
Handley, involves the sacrifice of personal 
advancement, yet ‘“‘a sacrifice here, or, 
indeed, in a hundred other ways, will 
do the liberal clergy no hirm. Itis the 
moral pre-requisite of duty and achieve- 
ment.” 

The Independent. Review is full of 
interest. Canon Barnett’s article on 
‘Public Feeding of Cuildren ’’ utters a 


word of wise warning against the weaken- 


ing of home ties and responsibility as 
essential to a strong nation, and shows 
how the urgent need of the ill-fed chil- 
dren may be met. We note also the 
trenchant article on ‘‘ Catholicism and 
Morals,’’ by G. G. Coulton, and the 
articles on “ Chinese Labourin the Trans- 
vaal,”” by Doris Birnbaum, and “ The 
Call of the Hast,” by A.M. Latier. 


OBITUARY. 


MR. JOHN WARREN. 

Ir is with much regret that we record 
the death of Mr. John Warren, of Not- 
tingham, who died on May 29 in. his 
ninety-third year. Mr. Warren was bom 
on December 11, 1812, and was a member 
of a Lichfield family. Here he was 
brought up under the shadow of the 
Cathedral, and amid the literary and 
musical traditions which were associated 
with the names cf Dr. Johnson, Erasmus 
Darwin, Miss Seward, and John Savill. 
This last and Mr. Warren’s grandfather, 
aman of great musical gifts, were two of 
the leaders of the Handelian movement 
in England in the eighteenth century 
All Mr. Warren’s relations were Church- 
men, but, of independent mind himself, 
he was led in the direction of liberal 
thought, and long before he became 
associated -with Unitarians, he kad 
arrived at their theological position, a 
position he ever afterwards held of 
mature and strong conviction. 

He had many interesting reminiscences 
of early Lichfield days—of the return of 
the troops after Waterloo, of the naval 
and military traditions of the Napoleonic 
wars, of the French prisoners who were 
quartered at Lichfield, of bull-baiting in 
the Market place there, of Hugo Meynell, 
of Dr. Johnson’s friend (the Rev. Henry 
White, who figures in Boswell’s “ Life,” 
and whom be knew intimately), of Dar- 
win’s ‘‘ Botanic Garden,’’ still partly re- 
maining in his day, of the celebrations 
of the early coronations of the last cen- 
tury, and the reception in Lichfield of the 
‘* Bill of Pains and Penalties.’’ 

In 1837 Mr. Warren received an ap- 
pointment in the London Post Office, 
through Lord Lichfield, the then Post- 
master-General, and in the same year 
became clerk to the surveyor of the Mid- 
land district. Through this appointment 
h>» became eonnected with Nottingham, 
and there met his future wife, who was 
the daughter of Mr. John Crosby, post- 
master of Nottingham, a staunch member 
of the High Pavement Chapel. In this 
way Mr. Warren became more closely 
connected with the Unitarianism which he 
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had already been led to accept by inde- 
pendent thought. In 1843 he was ap- 
pointed surveyor of the Post Office for 
the North of ScotlanJ, where his district 
extended from the Forth to the Shetland 
Isles; and-in July of that year he married 
and entered upon h’s offici:l] duties. 
This was the year of the Disruption, 
and he used to tell of the admira- 
tion with which he and his wife 
witnessed, ail over Scotland, the mem- 
bers of the Free Church, who had 
then just withdrawn from tha Estab- 
lishment, worshipping in the open fields, 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren first settled in 
Perth, but there they found no Unit- 
alian chapel. ‘Thank God,’ it was 
said to them, ‘‘tle Jast minister’? 
(Thomas Fyshe Palmer, who was trans- 
ported for his political opinions, and to 
whose memory is raised the ‘‘ Martyr’s 
Monument’? in the Calton Burying 
Ground in Edinburgh) “ was banished, 
and there is no congregation here now! ”’ 
—and during their year’s residence no 
person, notwithstanding Mr. Warren’s 
official position, ventured to make friendly 
acquaintance with the avowcd holders 
of an unpopular creed. After a brief 
residence in Dundee, they removed to 
Aberdeen, chiefly because of the chapel 
there (the loacly outpost of our cause 
in the North), which was* founded by 
the Rev. George Harris, in the face of 
insult and even personal violence a few 
years before. There, for nearly 20 
years, Mr. and Mrs. Warren did their best 
to support the cause, she playing the 
harmonium, training the singers and teach- 
ingin the school, and he acting for many 
years as treasurer, and, when there was 
no minister, keeping the chapel open by 
his own and other lay help. Theirhouse 
was always open to the ministers who 
visited the granite city, and they enjoyed 
the friendship of not a few of our older 
preachers, among them the Revs. George 
Harris and George Armstrong, of Bristol, 
the father of the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
Though there was a change for the 
better from the times when Mr. Harris 


was pursucd through the streets and 


pelted with mud and stones, the pro- 
fession of Unitarianism was not to be 
lightly made in Aberdeen in those days, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Warren pa‘d the 
penalty of no little social ostracism for 
their fidelity to their convictions. Perhaps 
it may have been their actual experience 
of these things that caused them to value 
their faith so highly, and to deserve ths 
Rev. Robert Spears’ description of them 
as ‘* robust Unitarians.”? In 1865 they 
removed to Edinburgh, and under happier 
auspices gave the like hearty support to 
the chapel there, till their return to Not- 
tingham in 1880. 
died, and two years afterwards Mr. Warren 
resigned his appointment. Since that 
time he took no part in public life, but 
he retained to the last a keen interest 
in passing events and much intellectual 
and physical vigour. It is no little 
proof of the latter that in his ninetieth 
year he went to London to witness the 
Coronation in August, 1902, and returned 
again in October to view the procession 
through South London. Nor did his 
affection for the religious cause to 
he had devoted so much of b 
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energy wane when he was less prepared to 
take an active pait init. Hoe felt a keen 
interest in the High Pavement and its 
institutions, and was 3 generous supporter 
of most of the Associations connected 
with our tody. For some thirty years 
he was a vice-president of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

Mr. Warren was a man of kindly and 
genial disposition, and had the grace of 
that old-world courtesy which we seem to 
have lost in the modern haste of life. He 
had many friends, who will greatly 
mourn him. With the exception of his 
deafness, Mr. Warren preserved his facul- 
ties almost unimpaired: to the peaceful 
close of his days, and retained his happy 
spirit to the last. 

He was buried in the General Cemetery, 
Nottingham, on June 1, the service being 
conducted by Lis old friend, the Rev. 
James Harwood. 

——<——< >. 
MRS. MALTLY. 

Many of the active workers in our 
schools and churches in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, more especially those who have 
visited the Holiday Home at Great 
Hucklow, will learn with very great regret 
of the death of Mrs. Maltly, which 
occurred on the 31st ult. at hor residence, 
The Old Hall. 

Mrs. Maltly had been interested in the 
Holiday Home movement since its be- 
ginning, and she always tried to make 
the visits to that quiet village among 
the hills as pleasant as possible. Without 
looking in at ‘‘ The Hall for a chat with 
Mrs. Maltly,’ a week at ‘The Home” 
would have been incomplete. Her genial 
“Come forward,” which greeted the ears 
of the v:sitors 2s they neared her threshold, 
was always regarded as a Learty and 
sincere welccom>. By her kindnes of 
heart, her quaint Derbyshire speeches, 
and old-fashioned ways she endeared her- 
self to all with whom she came in contact, 
and many look back upon their visit to 
Great Hucklow with increased pleasure for 
having come to know her there. 

The villagers feel that they have lost a 
kind-hearted and sympathetic neighbour, 
who was a friend to all. Human life 
everywhere is the poorer for the loss of 
such lovable natures as Mrs. Maltly’s; but 
in a small village like Great Hucklow, the 
loss is almost irreparable. And yet, there 
is a real joy in the thovght, that the 
long day of hard, strenuous duty in 
the service of others ended in perfect 
peace, and that for the tired soul the 
morping of the eternal day has already 
dawned. 

Her mortal remains were laid to rest 
on Saturday last, in the churchyard at 
Hyam. As we ‘turned away from the 
newly-mate grave, tearful eyes were 
drawn to the wealth of natural beauty 
by which that place of peaceful rest 
is surrounded, and the majestic hills, 
the trees, the flowers, and the song of the 
birds whispered to our hearts that if the 
words, “In the midst of life we are in 
death, > to which we had just listened, be 
true, iti is no less true, that in the midst of 
death we are in life Life that is surely 
making all things new, towards which we 
; are all tending, and into which those for 
whom we mourn ae? already entered. 
jarish Gs 
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FLOWERS IN HISTORY. 
VI. 
Lity: ‘‘ Bs Purse anp INNOCENT.’ 


Tue old Roman writer, Pliny, ranks the 


lily next in nobility to the rose, and the two 


are generally considered as equal queens 
of beauty and of grace in the land and 
language of flowers. Asif to render homage 
the leaves of a lily bend back from the stalk, 
away from the blossom, and help to make 
one notice the queenliness of this flower. 
An old English poem describes this, 
Llove the lily as the first of flowers, 
Whose stately stalk so straight up is, and stay; 
To whom the leve aye lowly louts and cowers, 
As bound so brave a beautie to obey. 


There are many kinds of lilies—the cup- 
shaped water lilies, yellow and white, which 
float upon streams and ponds ; the delicate 
bells of the woodland lily of the valley ; 
and the one most generally known, the 
great white garden lily, which stands erect 
and is the emblem of all that is pure and 
innocent. 

The lily is very closely associated with the 
Virgin Mary. Very often in old Italian 
pictures, a vase witha spray of while lilies 
in it stands somewhere niar her. There is 
one picture, by Rosetti, which you can sec 
for yourselves, if ever you arcin the Tate 
Gallery. It is called ‘‘EHece Ancilla 
Domini ’’ (Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord). The Virgin is crouching upon a 
narrow white bed, just awakened from sicep 
by the angel Ga sbriel, who has come to tell 
her that she will one day be the mother of 
Jesus. He holds out towards her a most 
beautiful spray of white llics, whose shape 
and ‘delicacy Rosetti has painted most ex- 
quisitely, and which is supposed to show 
the pure sweetness and innocence of the 
Virgin. 

There is a legend about the death of Mary 
which an Italian painter, Botticalh, put 
into a celebrated picture, which is now in 
the National Gallery. _The legend tells 
that after her death, the Virgin rose up into 
heaven, but one of the Saints refused to 
believe it, and insisted upon having her 
tomb opened. When this was done it was 
found to be filled with nothing but masses 
of roses and great white liies. In Italian, 
the Virgin is called Madonna, and in both 
France and Italy lihes are spoken of as 
** Madonna lilies.’’ In the carliest Eng- 
lish books upon flowersa lily is called ‘* Our 
Lady’s Lily,’’ and this name has lasted on 
to the present day, for many country people 
still speak of ‘lady lilies,”’ though probably 
they do not know the origin of the name. 

Besides being known as the emblem of the 
Virgin, the lily has also a widely known 
place in history as the national flower of 
France. As long ago as 1048 an order of 
knighthood was founded, called ‘‘ The 
Knights of St. Mary of the U’ly,’’ and a 
good deal later, when this first order was 
almost forgotten, another King founded 
the ‘‘ Order of the Lily” whose knights 
always wore a collar formed of alter- 
nate dragons and lilies. These knights 
are mentioned several times in French 
history, but it is generally supposed that 
Louis VII. of France was the first to choose 
the lily as his country’s national badge. 

We can see the lily in Westminster Abbey 
in company with the rose, daisy and broom, 
but it is a little difficult to find unless one 
| knows just where to look for it. In the 


north aisle of the choir, if you look carefully, 
you will see a number of little old shields, 
dim and dusty with age, fastened one to 
each arch in the wall. One belonged to 
King Louis IX. of France, commonly known 
as Saint Louis, and was probably put up 
by our King Edward I., who built that part 
of the Abbey. This shield is covered all 
over with tiny lilies, and is the earliest sign 
we have in the abbey of the lily being the 
national flower of France. In one more 
place we can see it, and that is among the 
many devices on the gates of Henry VII.’s 
Chapel. Henry was descended from Cath- 
erine of France, Queen of Henry V., and 
wishing to show that he belonged to France 
as well as to England, he hadithree lilies 
put upon his gates. 

There is one particular kind of lily, called 
the ‘* crown imperial,’’ which has, I think, 
one of the most beautiful of flower legends 
told about it. This special lily cannot close 
its petals, as so many fiowers do at night, 
to protect the stamens from the damp and 
rain. Instead of this the petals hang down- 
wards from the stalk like curious shaped 
bells, and if you look very carefully at the 
flower you will find that there is a drop of 
clear sweet juice hanging at the end of 
each petal. Sometimes these drops are 
called tears, and this is the quaint German 
legend which tells us why the flowers were 
said to weep. 

Among the many pivecueas that grew so 
abundantly in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
none were so beautiful as this lily. The 
legend says that at that time the bell-shaped 
flowers stood upright, on the stems, like so 
many ivory cups, waiting to receive the 

refreshing dews of heaven. It was in this 
garden, among the flowers that he loved so 
well, that Jesus spent many hours in 

niot prayer, and the flowers, as he passed 
all bent their graceful heads te do him 
honour. All, except. one—and this was the 
lily. Because she thought herself so much 
more beautiful than her sister flowers, she 
would not bow her stately head, but stood 
erect in the presence of Jesus, before whom 
all other flowers gladly bowed. Jesus, 
scecing this, cast on the ly a look of deepest 
sorrow. Immediately she drooped her head, 
her petals were stained orange red with 
blushes, and the httle teardrops were formed 
at the ond of each petal. Ever since that 
day, says,the legend, the imperial lily has 
kept its red colour, drooped its blossoms 
downwards, and had the teardrops as a sign 
of repentance, 

Above all else when we look on a lily 
growing in all its beauty in our gardens, we 
should think of Jesus’ words in the Bible : 
‘¢ Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these.’’ Every flower, and par- 
ticularly these that I have told you about, 
can teach us something, but there is one 
thing which we should never forget, when- 
ever we look at a plant or blossom, and 
that is that it is God who crowns the world 
for us with so much beauty. 

FLORENCE LAWFORD. 


Rererrine to last week’s Children’s 
Column, a correspondent points out that 
Henry 1V. was as much a Plantagenet 
as his cousin, Richard II., whom he 
succeeded; and that he belonged to the 
House of Lancaster, which had the red 
rose and not the white rose of York for 
its badge, in the Wars of the Roses, 
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THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH. 
On the eve of Whitsuntide we are led 
back always to the thought of spiritual 
enlightment, the supreme gift by which 
alone religion becomes a_ veritable 
possession of our life, and we gain a 
sure hold upon the Truth, which teaches 
inwardly. Because we, who find our- 
selves living in th’s universe of Gop, 
are something more than the animal 
nature of which we understand some 
part of the mystery, and cannot better 
express it than by saying that we are 
by nature not merely of the earth, 
earthy, but of the Spirit, and are 
cesentially living souls, who use the in- 
strument of this mortal body, and can 
read the glorious language of the Spirit 
in earth and heaven, therefore it is 
that only through the spirit can our 
. knowledge grow from more to more, and 
as further insight and enlightment come 
to us, we search even the deep things of 
Gop. So it is given to us to have com- 
munion with the Infinite and Eternal, 
the Father of our spirits, and to know 
that we have our own place in the House- 
hold of Gop. We have communion with 
the Hternal, and, as we look into the 
faces of our friends, and know that in 
them also the same spirit of life is 
kindled as in ourselves, we enter into 
that great fellowship of living souls, 
both the seen and the unseen, on earth 
and in heaven, and make the great con- 
fession of the Church universal, “I 
believe in the communion of saints.’’ 
We enter into that fellowship, and, be- 
cause it is of the spirit, they who are 
the greater, holier souls become our 
teachers and the inspirers of our better 
life. Gop gives them to us as friends 
and helpers of our true inward life, 
where the Spirit beareth witness with 
our spirit that we are children of God. 
And among them, by the same Spirit, 
always teaching inwardly, we recognise 
the chief of faithful souls’’-—“see- 
ing it is Gop that said, Light shall 
shine out of darkness, who shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of Gop in the face of Jesus 
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Curist.” Gop reveals Jesus to us, and 
he commands our allegiance; so we are 
Christians, and know that what we see 
in him is the true life for us, in the 
company of the disciples, the true 
brotherhood of man, as children of our 
FaTHER in heaven. 

Last Whitsuntide we had still with us a 
Teacher whose word was with power. In 
his own pulpit, in Hope-street Church, 
Liverpool, he preached on Whitsunday 
morning a sermon which is now published 
as the June number of Sermons for the 
Day.* The Dispensation of the Spirit ”’ 
is the title of the sermon, and these are 
the concluding sentences :— 


“When the dispensation of the Spirit 
is fully come, then men will understand 
that both their understanding and their 
conscience are gifts to them direct from 
Gop, and that there can be no nearer way 
to learn his truth and his will than by 
earnestly using these. Any instruction 
you receive from others, even the most 
learned and wise, must at the last test 
be put to the touch of your own reason ; 
it is you, and you alone, that at last 
must decide what you shall believe. 

“And any injunction you receive from 
others, even the best and holiest, yea, 
even Jesus, him of the heaven-lit vision, 
must at the last test be put to the touch 
of your own conscience; it is you, and 
you alone, that at last must decide what 
you ought todo. And that Religion of 
the Spirit, which is to prevail when the 
thraldom of the Church and the thraldom 


of the letter are taken away for ever, will, 


have for its essence that men will believe 
that Gop speiks to them direct.y—he, 
the Living Gop, to them, the listening 
souls—in their reason and their con- 
science; and though they may often be 
in doubt or difficulty, they will never 
long be of dejected heart, because they 
will know that the more humbly and 
sincerely and faithfully they hearken for 
the living word of Gop, the more surely 
will they be guided and enlightened by 
that Holy Spirit, which is the Living 
Gop diffused through the universe of 
worlds and souls. ; 
“And so we sing our hymn of this 

spring-tide festival— 

Mighty Spirit, gracious Guide ! 

Let thy light in us abide— 

Chiefest gift at Whitsuntide— 

Holy, heavenly Love, 


rejoicing in the ever-growing light which 
that Spirit pours down on the minds of 
mn, persuaded that all this largening 
knowledge of our time is only making 
even more secure the foundations of pure 
and undefiled religion, and trusting our 
Father’s sure and perfect love for a!l that 
is to ke.” 

In these coming days there are to be 
gatherings of the members of,our churches 
from far and near, to take counsel together 
concerning acommon work and concerning 
those deep things of the spirit which give to 
the work its great significance. Such gather- 


* “ Sermons for the Day.”’ Being a monthly issue 
of sermons, lectures, and addresses, by Richard 
A, Armstrong. (Liverpool Booksellers’ Company, 
70, Lord-street. Price 1d. monthly.) 


ings will be profitable and rich in happi- 
ness and mutual encouragement, in so far 
as we are able to realise together the true 
foundation of our life and the abiding 
source of its enlightenment and strength. 
“The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long suffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, self-control.”’ “Let 
us not be vainglorious, provoking one 
another, envying one another.” And in 
the same spirit we are bidden to “ bear 
one another’s burdens.’’ Those are words 
good to be remembered both by speakers 
and hearers, and by all who desire to take 
part together in the work of our churches; 


The anniversary meetirgsof our brethren 
in America have already been held~ in 
Boston, and the last number of the 
Christian Register, which we have received, 
contains the annual address of the Presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, 
delivered on Tuesday evening, May 23, 
in Tremont Temple. The address gave 
a general survey of the year’s work, and 
dealt with some practical needs, and con- 
cluded with some passages which we will 
reproduce here. Dr. Exior spoke of Uni- 
tarlans as pioneers of the Christian army, 
with “ pure Christianity ’’ for their watch- 
word. They had sought the place of 
honourable danger and must not now 
shrink from the perils and hardships of 
the service. And he concluded :— 

“We must school ourselyes to work 
on without expectation of thanks or 
recognition, but simply because we must 
be true to ourselves and to our own 
ideals of truth and mnghteousness. The 
appeal of our endeavour is to the spirit 
of chivalry, and not to any hope of 
outward success or popular applause, 
Our pioneer service offers no place for 
those who are afraid of the risks or who 
count the costs or who seek ease and 
safety and personal rewards. It is for 
those who love high adventure, who are 
ready to trust themselves to stand alone 
in an unroofed universe, who are eager to 
follow truth wherever it leads. Our war- 
fare is for those who do not dread mis- 
representation and unpopularity, but who 
dread only playing the traitor to their 
own best dreams and visions. 

‘* Against the sophistries and cant that 
characterise too much of the religion of 
our day we must set a sincerity of pur- 
pose and speech which never deals in 
obscurity, which never holds a double 
meaning, which never shuns the search- 
ing light of public scrutiny, but which is 
always clear and _ transparent. 
candour does not+ imply surliness or 
pugnacity. It is in no sense supercilious ; 
it does not necessarily deal in contra- 
dictions. It is perfectly possible to be 
sincere and at the same time conciliatory. 
Let us be careful always to speak the 
truth, but with equal earnestness let us 
seek to speak it in love. 

‘*We must cultivate the pluck and 
patience which disregard the abuse of 
misapprehension, and which cannot be 
daunted by opposition or chilled by 
neglect or shaken by ingratitude. A 


Such - 
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religious pioneer must have that in- 
flexible quality of soul that rises superior 
to all the fear of failure, to every 
prophecy of disaster, and every form 


of obloquy. Yet is this pluck no mere 


crabbed obstinacy. It is entirely con- 
sistent with a disciplined good temper 
towards opponents. It is th2 cheerful 
optimism of men who are mastered and 
possessed of an idea toward which they 
must ever strive, who set before them- 


_ selves a clear, unselfish aim, who repre- 


sent permanent principles. The moral 
and spiritual inertia of men makes the 
task of religious reform the test cf 
heroic tenacity. Ours must be the spirit 
‘that rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
joiceth in the truth; beareth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.’ 
Our motto must still be that of the 
Liberator: ‘I am in earnest. I will not 
equivocate, I will not excuse, I will not 
retreat a single inch, and I will be 


heard,’ 2? 


—= 


“AS MEN BORN BLIND.’’ 


As men born blind must ponder upon 
light, 
Deat men on sound, though pondering 
seems vain ; 

Since only seeing tells the joy of sight ; 
And hearing only music can explain; 
So I, Beloved, must needs my spirit 

strain— 

Long as endures life’s dark and silent 

~ night— 
Some image of a future bliss to gain. 


Knowledge will Ptets thes must mean, 
= for’ thee, 
God clearer seen in all His power has 


wrought ; 
And oh! my thinker, still more bold and 
free 
The range and energy of ceaséless 
thought. 
High hopes are these; but yet for one like 
me, 
A simple image, with past rapture 
fraught, 
Seems best to shadow forth what heaven 
may be. 


Our life had days and years most glad and 
fair, 
Yet one joy thrills me still all joys 
above, 
Because it rose on an almost despair — 
We two were parted; should we meet ? 
Oh, Love, 
I did notdare expect you—you were there ! 
That says it all; and dying may but 
prove 
A like surprise, and give me strength to 
bear, 
Lucy Smitx. 


In what then consists the epposition 
between the pursuit of natural and the 
pursuit of spiritual good ?—the desire of 
physical supplies, and the aspiration after 
the kingdom of God? It lies in this :— 
He who seeks after ‘‘ what he shall cat 
and what he shall drink ’’ is one whose 
chief conscious aim is to get such things. 
He who seeks first ‘* the kingdom of God’? 


is one whose chief conscious aim is not to 


get them as —M. artimenus. 


alate aS 


Stamford-street 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION AND 
STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL: 


STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL was re-opened 
after extensive alteration and renovation 
in the spring of 1898, as the home of 
the Blackfriars Mission. That mission 
was the successor of the earlier Carter- 
lane Mission, which was moved across the 
river about Christmas, 1879, and became 
the Blackfriars Mission, in Collingwood- 
street, Great Charlotte-street and the New 
Cut successively. The congregation of 
Chapel has a_ history 
going back to the early days of Noncon- 
formity in the seventeenth century, and 
the present chapel {dates from the year 
1823.. Thus seven years ago, the remain- 
ing members of that old congregation 
with other mission workers took a new 
departure, and, somewhat after the 
manner of the Mansford-street Church 
and Missionin Bethnal Green, determined 
to devote their chapel and their working 
resources to mission work among the 
people of the district. 

The seventh annual report of the 
“Blackfuiars Mission and Stamford street 
Chapel,’’ dealing with the year 1904, shows 
how the work has prospered, records 
also the beginning, last July, of the 
ministry of the Rev. W. L. Tucker. The 
committee and the workers at the mission 
have given a cordial welcome to Mr. 
and Mrs. Tucker, and the new min'ster’s 
first report speaks with a good courage 
and with much satisfaction of what he 
has found at Stamford-street, and his 
first experiences of the work there. 


‘IT expected,” he writs, “to find 
“an ‘ Institutional Church’ dedicated to 
‘*the worship of God and the service of 
‘‘man, and was not disappointed. All 
**the work carried on here is ‘ religious ’ 
‘work in the truest and best sense of the 
‘‘word. The workers are inspired with 
‘*a spirit of practical Christianity. There 
‘‘is a large number of them, but they 
‘‘cannot achieve the impossible—more 
‘‘helpers are needed, and more room. 
‘* When the need is realised, and the 
‘‘importance of the work more fully 
‘* understood, both will be forthcoming. 

**One thing which continually fills me 
‘‘ with admiration at Stamford-street is 
‘*the way in which every available square 
‘‘inch of space has been utilised, both 
‘‘overhead and underneath. When 
‘*Stamford-street Chapel was built the 
‘* «institutional church’ was not, J 
** suppose, thought of. In spite, how- 
‘‘ever, of this difficulty, the available 
‘* buildings have been adapted in a re- 
‘‘ markable way.’’ 


At the same time, ardent workers 
naturally desire larger opportunities, and 
Mr. Tucker refers to the splendid rooms 
for clubs and similar institutions at 
Mansford-street, and.to the Mill-street 
Mission at Liverpool, where he was for- 
merly a worker, as having ideal buildings 
for such work. |: 

Speaking of the Sunday services, at 
which the attendance has shown improve- 
ment, Mr, Tucker says: ‘“ The Church 
“Parades of the Boys’ Own Brigade on 
“ the first Sunday morning of the month 
“are a good feature. Why cannot we 
‘have a church parade of all the mem- 
‘hers of all our numerous institutions 


‘fat least once every Sunday? This 
‘* would greatly strengthen the hands of 
“all our workers.”’ 

Lantern services have been found 
helpful; it is added :—‘‘ Some orchestral 
“ music occasionally would, I am sure, bs 
“as much appreciated on Sundays as on 
“Mondays. The numerical success of our 
‘‘Sunday meetings depends in a great 
“degree on the musical arrangements, 
‘‘and I look forward hopefully to the 
“future. Our friends at Islington, I am 
“told, have occasonal congregational 
‘«“at-homes’ after evening service. These 
“J think, might with advantage be 
‘imitated.’ 

One of the most admirable pieces of 
work connected with the Blackfriars 
Mission is that of the Provident Bank. 
There are now eight districts in the 
neighbourhood of the Mission, in charge 
of as many collectors, assisted by a 
number of occasional visitors ; and every 
Monday the collectors and their helpers 
go through their several districts to re- 
ceive the savings of the people; Last 
year the bank had 1,291 depositors, and 
the receipts amounted to £849 10s.; these 
were collected in 21,861 sums, while the 
withdrawals from the bank amounted to 
£836 6s. 7d. paid on 1,950 cheques. The 
number of depositors, Mr. Tucker points 
out, ‘‘has only once been exceeded, 
“though the amount received is about 
“ £10 le:s than last year. Considering 
“ the changes in collectors owing to various 
“causes, the severe depression of trade, 
“and consequent lack of employment, 
‘“‘ the result is extremely satisfactory, and 
“if the present year keeps up its good 
‘beginning I think 1905 will be one of 
“the best. on record. Since the bank 
“was started the amount collected has 
“ been over £10,000.” 

What is of such special value in this 
work is not simply the lesson in thrift, 
and the help given to the people by 
receiving their savings in their own 
homes, but the friendly relations thus 
established between the weekly visitors 
and those to whom they offer this kindly 
service. Endless opportunities arise for 
helpful confidences, and for the quiet 
offices of friendship, for words of counsel 
and encouragement and sympathy, which 
may mean immeasurably more in lonely, 
dreary lives than the visitor may be apt 
to think; while in cases of real distress 
the knowledge and the confidence thus 
gained best prepare the way for the giving 
of effectual help. And certainly those 
who engage in such work find that often 
they receive more than they give in such 
offices of friendship, through the lessons 
of patience and a beautiful unselfishness 
gathered from what they find in the 
humblest homes. This work of Provident 
Collecting at any of our missions is 
earnestly to be commended to those who 
can command a few hours’ leisure on 
Mondays, and wish to make a beginning 
of helpful work among the poor. It is a 
simple matter-of-fact thing that has to be 
done, to go to certain houses where the 
people wish to pay over their savings, 
and it is not necessary to do anything 
else. All the rest will come naturally, 
as the visitor sees more of the people 
from week to week and gains their 
confidence, 
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The Blackfriars Mission is happy in 
having at its disposal a country cottage 
at Mitcham, where nearly a hundred of 
the peop!e had the ben fit !ast year of a 
pleasant visit, and the rest and refresh- 
ment of such a change from the crowded 
city streets to the fresher air and quiet 
of at least comparative country. 

Among the [many other — beneficent 
activities which centre in the Mission are 
the Mothers’ Meeting, the Young Women’s 
Club, the Children’s Happy Evenings, 
which provide not only.abundant recrea- 
tion, but classes in kindergazten, necdle- 
work, typewriting, shorthand, dri], 
&e. The Monday Popular Concerts, the 
Band of Hope and Mercy, the Boys’ Own 
Brigade, and severa' other clubs, and the 
annual Fiower Show and Industrial Rxhi- 
bition. To the last we have left for 
mention the Sunday school, which - still 
rejoices in having as its secretary that 
veteran worker, Mr. 8. 8. Tayler. 

Last autumn the tachers passed a 
resolution of cordial greeting and con- 
gratulation to the Rev. W Jellic, a former 
minister of Stamford-street Chapel, and 
now the first minister of the Unitarian 
Church at Auckland, New Zealand. To 
this resolution and the letter which accom- 
panied it, Mr. Jellie sent a warm response, 
in the course of which he wrote as fol- 
lows :— 

*«T often think of the times when I was 
minister at Stamford-strect. I compare 
“my little new Sunday-school of fifty 
‘with our old one. I may indeed call it 


“ mine, for I not only made it, but have’ 


‘* been its only teacher up to the present; 
‘and when I and the few helpers who 
“carry it on meet for tea on a Sunday 
“afternoon to compile quarterly reports 
‘and make plans, I am never tired of 
“telling them of our old monthly and 
** quarterly meetings. You must. not think 
‘that the gratitude is all on your side. 
*« The relations between a minister and his 
‘‘first church are not the same as those 
“he enters upon afterwards. He comes 
‘to other churches with the confidence 
“begotten of experience. He never for- 
* pets the fear and trembling with which 
‘the took up the work in his first pastor- 
“ate, nor the patience and forbearance 
‘‘which his first people showed to his 
‘faults and shortcomings. He never for- 
“‘ gets the training he received from them. 
“As for me, I often think that if I have 
“been of any service to my fellow- 
creatures and to the Unitarian cause, it 


«is largely owing to the fact that I was} 


mercifully, and against my own inclina- 
“tion, pitched headforemost out of college 
‘“‘into the onerous and exacting work of 
** Stamford-street. 


““'You have a right, in some degree, | 
‘to look upon Auckland as one more: 


‘““of your daughter churches. It gives 
‘“me great joy to know that the good 
“*work we once did together is still being 
‘‘earried on and extended, and that by 
*“men and women some of whom are 
‘the same as when I was with you, 
*“some of whom were boys and girls (of 
““whom, even when they were most 
‘* mischievous and irritating, I had great 
““hopes), and some of whom have been 
“* drawn into the friendly circle since 1 
** left, 


** gratification or success equal in inten- 


As one grows older there is no. 
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‘‘sity to that of knowing that one has 
‘“ helped the boys and girls to grow up 
‘‘ helpful and useful, brave and unselfish 
‘‘men and women, and that is the 
‘‘reward of the Sunday-school teacher. 
‘* God bless you all in your work and in 
‘“ your homes, and my old college mate, 
‘‘Mr. Tucker, your new minister. You 
‘‘have a long, honourable history of 
‘* service and self sacrifice behind you. 
‘* May as long and honourable a history 
‘* lie before you.’’ 

Anyone who will procure a copy of the 
last annual report of the Mission, or, 
better still, will go down to Stamford- 
street on a Stnday or on any of the busy 
week-day evenings, will see how much 
hopeful work is carried on there, and 
what varied opportunities there are, there 
as at our other mission stations, for fresh 
volunteers, who are always needed in this 
great service. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


{The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
sapressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAMB; 
and ail private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of ihe sender. | 


LONDON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 

Srr,—Our London ministers again cor- 
dially invite a!] country ministers to their 
meeting at Essex Hall on Thursday alter- 
noon, June 15, in the small hall. 

Papers are to be read on “The Difficul- 
ties which confront Young Ministers.’’ I 
may say that these opportunitics of 
fraternising with workers in different parts 
of the land are valued by us in London, 
and may, we hope, be a pleasant and\in- 
teresting interlude in the week’s meetings 
for out visitors. : 

JosepH H. Wicxstrxp, Hon. Sec. 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION. 
COUNTRY COTTAGE. 
Sir,—May I trespass upon your space 
to remind those of your readers who are 
interested in the Blackfriars Mission 
Country Home tbat it is now re-opened 
for the summer, and that [ shall be glad 
to receive contributions from those who 
have not yet subscribed to it this year. 
Nearly a hundred people visited Mitcham, 
where it is situated, last season, and we 
hope that as many, or more. may again 
enjoy the advantages it affords, 
Saran EH. Martineav, 
Hon. Treasurer. 
4, South-road, Clapham-park, 8.W., 
June 7. 


‘‘VirTuE is not something extraneous 
to happiness, which we must cultivate 
only so far as is necessary to secure the 
favour of G.d, and then seek our happi- 
ness in other objects; virtue is in itself 


| the source and principle of happiness, the 


sole means and conditicn of our present 
and our eternal well-beirg. Foolish, then, 
beyond expression, 1s their cho’ce who 
take up with a divided allegiance, and 
practise virtue by halves. Frail and im- 
perfect, after all our endeavours, must 
cur best service be, but there will be 
strength in a decided resolve, and peace 


J, J, Tayler, 


in the consciousness of God’s blessing.’’— | 
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ITALIANA. 
oer Tee 
VOLTERRA; 
Havince been duly tugged up to Volterra, 


in the gathering darkness, by Amazonian 
Margherita and her Htruscan mules, 


‘* through good heart and Our Lady’s grace, - 


at length we gained the landing place,’’ and 
‘* we henceforth rode sublime upon the 
seraph-wings of ecstasy, the secrets of the 
abyss to spy.’’ We dined late amidst the 
din of an officers’ mess. In the morning 
we early gazed upon the distant Tyrrhen- 
ian sea across the Tuscan archipelago, and 
by faith beheld the lofty mountains of 
Corsica. Our sensations became consider- 
ably mingled. We had read long, long ago in 
‘* The Student’s Rome,’’ the passage that 
said: ‘* We now come to the Htruscans, 
the most singular people of the Peninsula.’’” 
And now we had come to them in reality ; 
and we had just read somewhere that, 
“Non sa che cosa sia etrusca antichita chi 
non é stato a Volterra,’’ ‘‘ He who has not 
been to Volterra does not know what 
Etruscan antiquity is.’ Then again, it 
presented a vision of the medieval age: 
‘* C’est une vision,’ says M. Paul Bourget, 
‘* de Moyen ége, que cette ville serrée d’une 


ceinture intacte de remparts ou les mur-- 


ailles florentines se relient aux murailles 
étrusques. Visiblement cette Volterra ne 
fut qwun bastion suspendu sur la Ma- 
remme.’’ Antiquity, Medizvalism, Renais- 


sance—all strangely and vividly blended — 


here, in this citadel town overhanging and 
overlooking the salt sea marshes. 
predominant sensation was Etruscan. Some- 
where about the time when Lars Porsenna 
of Clusium (modern Chiusi, pronounced 
strictly Q.C.) was swearing by the Nine 
Gods that the great house of Tarquin should 
uffer wrong no more (the classical instance 
of a statesman putting his money on the 
wrong horse), as isnarrated in ‘‘alay made 
about the year of the city 360,’’ bya well- 
known Roman historian, the cinerary urn, 
or casket, which we see before usin a photo- 
graph bought at the Guarnacci Museum 
in Volterra, was new, and the ashes placed 
within it were hardly cool. ‘ 

It was a fact like that that made Volterra 
so interesting. The sensation we experi- 
enced there was of the most curious. We 
had felt nothing hkeit elsewhere. Here was 
the ‘‘Felathri’’ of the Etruscans, the ‘*Vola- 
terre ’’ of the Latins, ‘‘ the lordly Vola- 
terres ’’ of the historian just mentioned ; 
‘“ where scowls the far-famed hold piled 
by the hands of giants for god-like kings of 


old.’? Fora thorough enjoyment of Vol- 


terra it is necessary to carry the ‘*‘ Lays of 
Ancient Rome ’’ in the one pocket, and the 
** Hydriotaphia,’’? or ‘‘ Urn Burial,’ of 


Sir Thomas Browne, in the other, and Omar > 


Khaydém, to give one a proper appreciation 
of ‘‘ time, that antiquates antiquities.’” 
Then you will be as happy as the dayislong. 
The Guarnacci Museum will becomea place 
lively with 600 Etruscan ghosts, who intro: 
duced arts into Horace’s uncivilised country, 
One hardly realised at first what it was that 
had got into our veins. It was that vision 
of the Etruscan bold, King Porsenna, who 
was sending his messengers in all directions 
to call up an army that should punish Rome. 
and leave no single false Etruscan‘at ho 

And here they came pouring in amain fro 
lordly Volaterre, from on 


si. 


But the- 


‘- 
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— 


from the proud mart of Pisx, that had 
leanings for the fair-haired slaves that rode 
in Massilia’s triremes, from where sweet 
Clanis (modern ‘Chiana) wanders; from 
where Cortona lifts to heaven her diadem of 
towers. Tall are the oaks whose acorns 
drop in dark Auser’s rill. Itis difficult to 
see the philological connection, but this is 
our friend, the river Serchio, near Lucca. 
The harvests of Arretium (Arezzo) were 
left for old men to reap. Perhaps in some 
of those 609 ancient urns were the ashes of 
Ocnus of Falerii, or of Aruns of Volsinium, 
or of Lausulus, 
went down before the dauntless Three, or 


perhaps they contained the ashes of their 


fathers : for surely it has been our privilege 


to behold ‘‘ the best of urns and noblest | 
> for one morning, at the | 


variety of ashes,’ 
close of Ramazan, ere the better moon arose, 
in that Museum rich we stood alone, " ‘with 
the clay population round in rows.’ 
Volterra is prolific in raising ees 
and the fruits of theories, which are doubts. 
But there is no manner of doubt about its 
antiquity. One writersays about Volterra 
that according to the studies and opinions 
of all historians—even the most modern, 
which is an exquisite touch—Volterra was 
one of the twelve towns forming the ancient 
Etruscan Confederation. ‘‘ M. Mommsen 
alone thinks otherwise.’’ Courtesy to 
Mommsen constrains us to vote, however 
reluctantly, with the majority. 
we to mar his sacred, everlasting calm, or 
violate his splendid isolation? Lord 
Macaulay would not take his quantities 
from Niebuhr, that most modern of Latin 
writers, when Martial, Horace, and Silius 
Italicus placed the accent on the first sylla- 
ble of Porsenna, and not.on the. second. 
And, besides, someone says that the origins 
of Volterra’s glorious remains are so un- 
questionably hidden in a thick fog of 
antiquity, that no history can penetrate it, 
and it triumphs over the baffled efforts of 
the historians, who are like our ‘‘ blessed 
*Liza’s ’’? coachman, ‘‘ druv into a corner 
reglar, puzzled as a babe unborn.’’ So 
that when we stood before the Porta all’ 
Arco, we readily believed with Canina, or 
with anybody else. that it is one of the 
greatest monuments of Htruria. The huge 
blocks of stone placed on each other without 
- cement present sufficiently weighty evi- 
dence for anyone who cares to weigh it. 
And the three heads (‘‘ human heads’’), that 
have puzzled a good many other heads, 
placed symmetrically round the arch, whose 
are they? They are said to symbolise the 
sacrifice of human victims, in the brave days 
of old; or they represent the barbarous 
custom of cutting off the heads of the van- 
quished and exposing them as trophies. 
‘Others think that without any shadow of a 
doubt they represent Jupiter (or some 
Divinity or other), and the Dioscuri. We 
should not be surprised if they turned out 
to be the portraits (badly mutilated) of 
Ocnus of Falerii, Aruns of Volsinium, and 
Lausulus, the Rover of the Sea, who had 
been slaughtered by the dauntless Three, 
but were now,in the usual graceful way, 
exposed as scapegoats : ; or they might be, 
with eyen greater probability, representa- 
tions of the heads of Horatius, the Captain 
-of the Gate, together with Lartius, and 
Herminius, whose heads, baffled Seeivis 
would have liked to have seen set up there. 
are, Oe bb 80 aiae damaged 


the rover of the sca, who | 


| sanitary reasons, 


Who are’ 


that they would be beyond recognition by 
their friends, human or divine. And wecan 
even believe some of the most modern 
** guides,” who stand and tell us that they 
are the heads of lions ; though, if that isso, 
they are of a breed of “beasts which Burton 
never knew.”’ 

Near this gateway, and also in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ex-convent of Santa Chiara 
(St. Clara), great masses of the original 
old Etruscan walls are seen to the best 
advantage. They seem as massive and as 
unimpressionable as the everlasting hills. 
The arches of the gates are said to be re- 


storations in the time, say, of Sylla and _ 


Marius, of much older arches. This seems 
quite unexceptionable, and the mention of 
Sylla recalls another pleasant thing about 
him, which we have on the authority of the 
“* Hydriotaphia.’’ It seems that Sylla 
adopted cremation and urn burial, not for 
but political. He had 
maltreated the dead body of Marius, 
and fearing retaliation in kind at the 
hands of his enemics, he thought it wiser 
to forestall any such possibility, and save 
himself, so as by fire. But he was not to 
escape altogether, ‘“‘Even Sylla, that 
thought himself safe inhis urn, could not 
prevent revengeful tongues, and stones 
thrown at his monument.’’ 

It will, no doubt, be generally remem- 
bered, at any rate by those who have re- 
cently passed their preliminary examination 
in Roman History, that the inhabitants of 
Volterra took the side of Marius against 
Sylla, and only submitted to the dictator 
after a two years’ siege ; but it was not the 
Etruscan bastion that gave way, but only 
the supplies that gave out. It will also be 
remembered that in the second Punic war, 
Volterra furnished corn and materials for 
the construction of the Roman Fleet, But it 
may not be generally remembered that the 
second Pope of Rome, counting Simon Peter 
as the first, came from Volterra, and was 
named Linus. There is a family called 
Cecina in Volterra. They are descended 
from A. Cecina, whom Cicero defended, and 
from his son, also A. Cecina, who took the 
side of Pompey, and lampooned Julius 
Cesar. He also wrote a book entitled, 
De Etrusca disciplina, which was favour- 
ably reviewed by Pliny. Also A. Persius 
Flaccus, whose six satires are known to 
every schoolboy, was*born at Volterra. 
And of course Francesco da Volterra came 
from there. His celebrated frescoes, ‘‘ The 
History of Job,’’ are to be seenin the Campo 
Santo at Pisa: in fact we saw them, but, 
like everything else that was very well done 
in the 13th or 14th century, they were 
attributed to Giotto, but Cavaleaselle and 
Crowe have set that matter right. Other 
great painters from Volterra were Daniele 
da Volterra (Ricciarelli) a disciple of Michael 
Angelo’s, whose masterpiece is in Rome ; 
and Baldassarre Franceschini, commonly 
called w& Volterrano. The family of In- 
ghirami is also an inexhaustible source of 
men of genius, of whom the last, but not 
the least, in the estimation of people inter- 
ested in alabaster, was Marcello of that 
name. Wherever we walked in the neigh- 
bourhood of Volterra we were sure to see 
jutting out of the soil specimens of the 
native alabaster; and it is a fortunate 
thing for Volterra that it has such an infinite 
supply, in days when scowling fortresses 
built by giants, and 13 feet thick walls, and 


dizzy towers have only an antiquarian and 
romantic interest; in days when people 
like to see their grandsires cut in alabas- 
ter, or to see leaning towers of Pisa on their 
chimney-pieces. 

We began this paper with an intention 
of saying something about cinerary urns 
in general, and about those of Volterra in 
particular. We find only a couple of lines 
left to say that they seem to be of seven 
classes, mostly shaped lke caskets, some 
two or three feet long by cighteen inches 
broad and deep. Some are quite simple, 
without reliefs, with a roof-like lid, on 
which there is the image of the deceased 
reclinirg. The gem of these reclining 
figures is that of an old couple; who might 
well have represented some Htruscan 
Philemon and Baucis (the classical Darby 
and Joan) who probably departed together. 
It is the only example of two reclining 
figures—the old Baucis gazing lovingly into 
the eyes of herold Philemon. Most of them 
were richly adorned with bas-reliefs re- 
presenting every variety of thing, from 
flowers to demons; some represented the 
soul’s departure to the underworld, in all 
manner of symbolism—some on horseback, 
some in wagons, some on foot, and meeting 
the Shades either on foot, or on horseback, 
or in wagons. The Homeric stories were 
profusely used ; the urn of which we have a 
photograph ‘represents Ulysses and the 
Sirens, a favourite theme apparently. We 
need hardly stop to say that the black and 
red, or black and orange, Etruscan vases 
attracted our eyes and won our unfeigned 
delight. We went afterwards to visit some 
of the spots—gardens and orchards now, 
and may be they were then—whence many 
of the cinerary urns were extracted. And 
then, with many regrets 

The sad Nine 

Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 


And the other hill city, with its thirteen 
towers, left much as they were in the Middle 
Ages, San Gimignano, we find is crushed 
out between Siena and Volterra, where 
it should have come in. We record, 
however, one sensation in San Gimignano, 
which like a suddenly flowering rod, dwarfed 
(shall we say ?) all else, The Professor and 
I stood where we read this inscription in 
the Palazzo Communale, ‘* Dante Alighieri 
ambasciatore per la repubblica fiorentina il 
giorno viii di Maggio MCCXCIX in questa 
Sala al comizio Sangimignanese pazlo per la 
lega guelfa e trionfo.’* Dante made a 
speech in this room and triumphed. The 
Professor’s face beamed : he seemed to be 
stepping on clouds: you could hear a pin 
drop : his awed whispers made me involun- 
tarily look round expectant. He then set 
to work to puzzle out a piece of old Italian, 
the crabbed letters of which were no doubt 
intended to give readers a mauvais quart 
@heure. They gave us half an hour. In 
desperation I said to our good San 
Gimignanese attendant, did ‘‘ fai ragione ”” 
mean ‘‘ fac recte?’’ He said it did. 
Which shows that if you are about to talk 
Italian, don’t! Try Latin. But I had an 
experience on another occasion which pro- 

cured me a doubtful compliment. I had 
spoken what 1 thought was a well-groomed 
sentence in Italian, and seemed to recognise 
a kind of comprehension in the person I 
addressed, With an embarrassed smile, 
he made, what seemed to him, a humiliating 
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confession : he said that he did not under- 
stand Latin ! 

A sadder and a wiser man 

I rose the morrow morn. 


E. L. H. Tuomas, 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


SEVERAL things of interest in the religious 
world have occurred in Boston during the 
past winter which I gladly report to your 
readers. 

Karly in February last came the third 
annual meeting of the Religious Educa- 
tional Association: It was a large represen- 
tative and significant gathering, composed 
of prominent. educators from Universities, 
Theological Schools, and State institutions ; 
of eminent ministers representing all denom- 
inations—Catholic, Protestant, and Jew; 
and of men and women of distinction, not 
only in Sunday-school and missionary 
work, but also in reformatory and philan- 
thropic activities. 

We have a difficult and important educa- 
tional ‘‘ problem”’ as well as you, but ours is 
very unlike yours. Our supreme enthusiasm 
as a people centres in our system of Free 
Public Schools, extendng from kindergarten 
to university, liberally supported by general 
taxation, and attended by a very large part 
of our children and young people. This is 
the mighty digestive organism by which 
our foreign elements are Americanised. 
Our supreme political conviction is that our 
public schools shall be free from Church 
control, and also free from instruction in 
religious dogmas. 

But there is a growing realisation among 
all thoughtful people that the religious 
education of the rising generation is not 
in a satisfactory condition. Home instruc- 
tion in Bible and Catechism has, as a rule, 
ceased to exist. The attendance of children 
and young people upon public worship in 
Protestant churches is rapidly decreasing, 
except among the Lutherans. While our 
Sunday-schools are numerous, active, and 
popular, it is generally conceded that the 
work done in them is very defective. 
No one is satisfied with the condition of 
the Sunday-schools. Judged by these two 
important tests, they, as a rule, stand con- 
demned. (1) They are not holding the young 
people to vital piety, or serving as real 
nurseries of the church; (2) They do not 
give an adequate knowledge of the Bible, or 
lead to a large and profitable use of it. 
Even a comparative failure here is certainly 
serious and alarming. 

Along with the spreading recognition of 
these two defects in our Sunday-schools, 
there is a deepening consciousness that as 
a people we are becoming deficient in 
moral principle, and that this needed 
conscience can only be provided by religious 
nurture, Prominent leaders in our civic and 
religious life have come simultaneously to 
see these facts and feel these dangers. Hence 
the organisation of the Religious Educa- 
tional Association in Chicago in 1903. 

The Boston meeting, just held, had an 
elaborate (almost a bewildering) programme, 
which extended over five days. At the 
main sessions, forenoons and evenings, the 
great central themes were discussed by the 
most eminent educators and clergymen of 
the land. The papers read were short, 
instructive, eloquent, earnest ; the congre- 
gations were large and enthusiastic. In 


cess: Christianity vital, natural and 
rational ratber than speculative and mys- 
tical; the Bible a book for religious training 
and inspiration, to be used to generate moral 
power ; the Church a school of life to incar- 
nate truth and love in character ; Jesus, a 
supreme educating personality to quicken 
men in the divine life. All this was quite . 
remarkable and very hopeful. 

The Dawson meetings soon followed the | 
Association here in Boston. They are still 
being held in other parts of the country, 
quite unlike the Moody revivals of former 
days. As Mr. Dawson is one of your 
London notables, he needs no introduc- 
tion to your readers. The meetings held 
here were strictly evangelistic. That is, 
they aimed to arouse men to a sense of sin, 
and a desire for godliness, by presenting 
the Gospel of Jesus in its simplicity, and 
also in its power. There was no noisy 
sensationalism; no exciting appeal to 
fear ; no dramatic counterbalancing of the 
wrath of God and the blood of Jesus; no 
spectacular parading of converted sinners ; 
and yet there was a deep feeling of personal 
consecration in these meetings, for the 
judgments of God as well as His mercies 
were emphasised. Truly evangelistic then, 
but on a higher plane than the old revivals. 

We have been reading of your Welsh ~ 
revival and your London Carnival of 
Unreason led by Dr. Torrey. We have not 
escaped somewhat similar paroxysms of 
religious delirium, but they have visited 
us only inspots. Pittsburgh and Louisville 
have experienced certain noisy, unreasoning, 
intolerant, fear-engendering excitements, 
manufactured and manipulated under the 
name of religion. A personal devil, the 
eternal. damnation of unbelievers, the 
wrath of God, the blood of Christ, the pes- 
tilential blasphemy of Unitarians, the athe- - 
ism of modern science, the destruction of | 
the Bible by Higher Criticism ; this curious 
compound was once more set forth as the 
Gospel of Jesus. Some persons were prob- 
ably moved ‘‘ to quit~ their meanness *” 
by these appeals, but true religion was 
widely and sadly disgraced in the eyes of 
thoughtful people. 

Very unlike this religious hysteria were 

Mr. Dawson’s meetings in Boston; they 
were, apparently, fully arranged more to 
move the churches to deeper and higher 
living, and to strike the keynote of a new 
evangelism, as an example and inspiration 
for preachers in general, than to gather a 
large but promiscuous crowd of converts, 
In a very good sense they were intended as 
‘*a normal institute ’’ to illustrate the 
spirit and method of the new evangelism; 
The preaching of Mr. Dawson, as elegant in 
diction as it was earnest in spirit, was a 
supreme illustration of a simple but search- 
ing appeal to the reason and the conscience 
in behalf of the spiritual life: an evangel 
full of moral fervour, tender humanity, | 
intense love of Jesus, and deep reverence 
for God. His ‘‘ sweet reasonableness ’* 
profoundly moved the people, but not to 
noisy shouting. 

The chief and permanent results of the 
Dawson evangelism will probably be found 
in the following directions :—(1) In the 
broadening of the spirit and method of 
evangelistic work. The open mind, the 
forward look, the inclusive spirit have been 
wedded to profound conviction and spiritual 
fervour, There is no reason why religious 


the afternoons, numerous sectional meetings 
were held, where specialists spoke to smaller 
groups of people interested in particular 
topics—many of them very concrete and 
practical. In all several hundred papers 
were read, and thousands of people were 
reached by the spoken words, while the 
papers sent their words to millions of readers 
throughout our land. A deep moral ear- 
nestness pervaded every message spoken. 
The utmost courtesy characterised every 
address and debate. The common desire 
to avoid irritating differences of dogma and 
emphasise the central things that unite, 
was happily maintained from beginning to 
end. 

A brief description of one morning meeting 
will give some idea of the character of the 
gathering. President Charles Cuthbert 
Hall (Presbyterian), of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, presided. Rev. 
Dr. Samuel A. Ehot, president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, conducted the 
devotional service; and this was in the 
Park Street Church, known locally as 
‘* brimstone corner!’” President G. Stan- 
ley Hall (not closely affiliated with any 
Church), of Clark University, and author 
of the great work on ‘‘ Adolescence ’’ ; 
Rev. Dr. Burr, an eminent Baptist ; Prof. 
Geo. A. Coe, a Methodist author of fast 
widening fame; Prof. Endicott, head- 
master of a prominent Episcopal school for 
boys; and Prof. Martin, long connected 
with the public schools of Massachusetts, 
read papers of great value, on such topics 
as ‘ Religion in the Home.’” ‘* Opportu- 
nities for Larger Educational Work in 
Religion among Young Men’’; ‘‘ Religi- 
ous Training as a Vital Process’’; ‘ The 
Relation of the Public Schools to Public 
Morality ’’?; and ‘‘ The Place of Positive 
Religion in Education.’’ 

The general object of the Association is 
not to formulate opinions, to pass judg- 
ment upon methods now in use, or to create 
new machinery for religious education. Its 
purpose is deeper and more important :— 
To create, direct, and educate a public 
sentiment, which, operating in all the 
Churches, and in all homes, shall give to 
religious nurture and training anew promi- 
nence, a new dignity, and a new effective- 
ness. 

The significance of the great gathering 
lay, not in the number and distinction of 
its delegates; not in the eloquence and 
earnestness of its speakers; not in the 
prominence given to it by the editors and. 
officials of the Commonwealth; not even 
in its inclusive and catholic spirit, but 
rather in the strong and uniform emphasis 
which it put upon the educational method 
as the normal method of the religious life. 
The movement means a gain in both direc- 
tions ; the ideal of education is broadened 
to include the whole being—the method of 
growth is made central in religion. _ 

The old dogmas, such as total depravity, 
miraculous conversion, a convulisive pro- 
fession of theologic belief are nowhere speci- 
fically denounced or denied, but everywhere 
ignored and by implication set aside. Well 
might they be passed by in silence and 
allowed to die in obscurity! The central 
postulates everywhere coming to expres- 
sion were these: Religion a life native to 
man, who must be trained into a realisation 
of his spiritual possibilities by a wise com- 
prehensive, regenerative, educational pro- 
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enthusiasm should be ignorant and super- 
stitious ; there isnoreason why science and 
scholarship should be cold and non- 
religious. Let piety and culture go 
hand in hand. Take the heart of the 
Gospel of Jesus, what reason cannot dis- 
credit, and what science cannot overthrow, 
and make it a creative power in the human 
life. Accept the great discoveries, and 
make of them an Evangel to deliver men 
from sin and sorrow. 

(2) Another result will probably be the 
change in the preaching of many ministers— 
a result akin to the one described above. 
The sermons will become more simple and 
more spiritual; more human and more 
rational; more ethical and more sympa- 
thetic. It is well to avoid being bookish, 
academic, dogmatic, scholastic, and secular 
in the pulpit ; but preaching can never be 
too intellectual, if the intellect is on fire with 
spiritual enthusiasm. We never need to fear 
that we shall be too emotional in our preach- 
ing if we see to it that feeling runs on the 
stepping stones of fact, and keeps to the 
practical tasks of conduct and service. 

We Unitarians may well take satisfaction 
in the work of Mr. Dawson. His words at 
the closing meeting in Boston, in praise of 
Channing, and especially in praise of Chan- 
ning’s teachings about Jesus, were as fine as 
they were unusual. He said that the 
reading of Channing’s exposition of Jesus 
marked a great spiritual illumination in 
‘his own life, and that he bad never since 
found any more helpful words respecting 
the Master. Probably the first time an 
Evangelist ever praised Channing’s views 
of Jesus at a revival meeting! A most 
remarkable evidence of religious progress ! 
And one of Mr. Dawson’s statements that 
made the profoundest impression was this : 
** As Christ was man, so may all men be as 
Christ,’’ carrying emphasis away from mere 
belief in Christ to ‘‘ Christ-likeness ’’ as 
the essence of Christianity ; indeed, a new, 
but welcome, note to hear in a revival meet- 
ing. Therefore, we Unitarians may well 

_ take satisfaction in Mr. Dawson’s ministry 
and message, but we must not stop here. 
The deeper question before us is this: 
Shall we not learn from him how to make 
‘our own message more effective ? We need 
to do something more than to sit with 
folded hands in satisfaction that the world 
is moving our way theologically. We ought 
seriously to face the problem: What more 
ought we to do to conquer sin, to bring in the 
kingdom, to revive the work of religion 
among men ? 

_ Any genuine revival of religion must be 
based upon certain fundamental facts. 
(1) Religious work to have adequate 
authority and creative power must assume 
the real universe discovered by science. 
The evangelist must not discredit piety by 
his ignorance of nature. The pulpit must 
accept the real universe known to the school 
boy and the man in the street. (2) 
Taking another step in the same line, the 
minister of religion must accept the New 
Bible, and frankly re-tell the story of Jesus 
from the vantage ground of these discov- 
eries, making it thereby a vastly more 
inspirimg and helpful story. Every tra- 
ditional error incorporated in the teaching 
of the Gospel lessens the power of Jesus 
over thoughtful minds and bars reasonable 
men outofthechurch. (3) There can be no 
adequate evangelism without absolute sin- 


cerity in the handling of religious topics. 
The widespread hedging, the ruinous dupli- 
city, the timid compromise which covers, but 
does not conceal, a real infidelity ; these 
things must give way to perfect frankness 


and brave plain speaking. (4) Religion 
to become an evangel must evolve a con- 
science sufficiently powerful to restrain 
unjust money-making, to discipline men and 
women in the simple moralities that insure 
pure homes and honest trade, and to awaken 
the higher patriotism that shall make for 
civic righteousness rather than for the 
plunder of the weak under the disguise of 
national glory. On no other basis can a 
revival of religion worth having be reached. 
JosepH Henry CRookeEr. 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ° 


SALVATION. 


Wuerk health is there is harmony, we say ; 
And so, his open soul, being sane and 
strong, 
He wrought his passiog in immortal 
song, 
And gave another glory to the day : 
A promise came to those amid the grey 
Sad twilight of disease; and woe and 
wrong 
Looked up to joy and rectitude, with 
long 
And ever-brightening wonder, till the way 
Was clear and straight. 
Then rapture found a voice ; 
The hills and valleys sang together, 


trees, 
And winds and flowers, the merry birds 
and bees 
Joined in the ecstatic roundelay, ‘‘ Re- 
joice!’” 
And man replied, with all the isles and 
seas, 
“The holy living God is now our choice,”’ 


J. L. Haron. 


QuoTina the terrible epitaph on a 
certain Mrs. Bond, who died in 1768, 
said to be taken from a monument in a 
Cumberland churchyard, last Saturday’s 
Spectator preached a salutary sermon on 
the dangers of ‘‘ A Patchwork Character,” 
and concluded by laying down three rules 
for the person who desires to be amiable. 
The second and third are as follows:— 
«The second is not to differ about matters 
“of no importance, not to debase sincerity 
“into contradictoriness, and not to set for 
“other people a standard which itis un- 
‘reasonable to suppose, from previous ex- 
“perience of their characters, that they 
“will ever reach, The third is never to 
‘let his gcod principle interfere with some 
fone else’s harmless privilege, to re- 
““member that praise is a positive necessity 
“to the spiritual and mental development 
“ of the young, and that injudicious blame 
“acts as a blight. Mrs. Bond did not 
‘know the importance of these things, 
‘and therefore, as, poor people say, she 
‘metaphorically ‘broke up her home,’ 
“and caused as much misery as though 
“she had run away, or taken to diink, or 
“played ducks and drakes with her 
“husband’s fortune, not by doing any- 
“thing wrong, not even by neglecting her 
“duty, not by any of the usual methods, 
“but simply by being disagreeable.”’ 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
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Bolton: Bank Street.—-The Sunday-school 
anniversary services were held on Sunday last, 
the preacher morning and evening being the Rey. 
Douglas Walmsley, “of Belfast, and formerly of 
Bury. Special anthems were rendered by the 
choir. “In the afternoon there was a scholars’ 
service, conducted by Mr. Thomas Harwood, at 
which an. address containing many personal re- 
miniscences of Bank-street school was delivered 
by Mr. Charles Nicholson. The collections 
amounted to upwards of £98. 

Chester.—The annual meeting of the congre- 
gation of Matthew Henry’s Chapel was held in 
the schoolroom onthe 3lst ult., under the 
presidency of the Rev. H. E. Hayecock. Satis- 
factory progress in the religious, philanthropic; 
educational and social work of the chapel was 
reported. The average attendance at the ser- 
vices and in the Sunday school was higher 
than last year. The Social Union, Boys’ Club, 
Children’s Guild. Sewing Class, Savings Bank, 
Menander (Amateur Dramatic) Club, and the 
Gymnastic Classes had all done good work. A 
vote of thanks was passed to the members of 
the choir, the teachers, flowcr committee, the 
secretary (Mr. A. Orrett), and the treasurer (Mr. 
W. Orrett), and other workers. 

Dromore.—Special services were held on 
Sunday last to inaugurate a new organ, which 
has been erected at a cost of £350. At the same 
time the meeting-house has undergone general 
renovation, and two beautiful memorial windows 
to relatives have been placed on either side of 
the pulpit by Mr. Henry Hobart, C.E., the sub- 
jects. represented being ‘‘ The Guardian Angel,” 
“The Good Shepherd,’ ‘The Sower,’ and 
‘Christ Blessing the Children.” The services 
were conducted by Principal Gordon, and special 
music was rendered by the choir. There were 
large congregations, including many visitors 
from Belfast and intermediate towns, and mem- 
bers of neighbouring churches. The Rey. A. 
Davison, minister of the congregation, thanked 
their friends from other churches for their 
presence and support on that occasion. 

Evesham.—The monthly ministers’ meeting 
was held in the Oat-street Chapel, on Wednes- 
day, the 31st ult., the service being conducted 
by the Rev. W. C. Hall, of Smail Heath. Mr. 
Geoffrey New afterwards presided at the lun- 
ckeon in the schoolroom, when the preacher’s 
health was proposed by Mr. W. Smith. The 
chairman proposed ‘‘The Ministers’ Meeting,” 
to which the Rev. I. Wrigley responded. 
“Civil and Religious Liberty’? was proposed by 
the Rev. J. Wood, and “‘ The Evesham Congre- 
gation’’ by the Rev. J. C. Street, Mr. A. H. 
Martin responding. The company afterwards 
went up to Mrs, Cliff's house, where they were 
entertained to tea. 

Hyde: Flowery Field.—The annual Sun- 
day-school sermons were preached on May 21 by 
the Rev. H. J. Rossington, M.A., of Longsight. 

Ipswich.-—The Rev. Lucking avener hes 
just completed a course of six Sunday evening 
sermons entitled ‘‘ The Modern Search for God.” 
Taking for his starting point the French Revo- 
lution, Mr. Tavener showed its effect upon the 
greatest intellects of the nineteenth century in 
the realms of literature and science. Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Carlyle, and Dr. Martineau were 
given as examples in literature; Huxley, Tyndall, 
Darwin, and Herbert Spencer represented the 
scientific aspect. The whole course was well 
attended. 

Irish Sunday School Conference.—On 
Saturday, June 3, under the auspices of the 
Association of Irish Non-sukscribing Presby- 
terians and other Free Churches, a conference 
of Sunday-schcol teachers and others interested 
in the religious training of the young was held 
at the First Presbyterian Church, Holywood, 
the president, the Rev. Alexander Gordon, 
M.A., Principal of the Unitarian Home Mis- 
sionary College, in the chair. Some 400 persons 
were present from yarious associated churches 
in counties Down and Antrim, including nearly 
20 ministers. After the singing of S. Longfellow’ s 
hymn, “0, Life that maketh all things new,” a 
paper was read by Mr. James Steel, “of Belfast, 
on ‘‘ How shall the Teacher best meet the need 
of the scholar?’’ and an interesting discussion 
followed, in which the Rev. J. Kennedy, Mr, J. 
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Mulligan, Miss Mellone, the Rev. J. McCleery, 
the Rey. J. A. Kelly, Miss Lindsay, and the Rev. 
R. M. King took part. The Rev. W. G. Mars- 
den proposed, and the Rey. A. Davison seconded, 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Steel, which was carried 
with enthusiasm, and having been duly acknow- 
ledged, the President delivered an address on 
“General aims and possibilities of our work.” 
He noted the prevailing religious aims of the 
Trish Sunday-schools, and said they should 
think also of the relation of the individual 
scholar to the future of the congregation, for 
their congregations must grow from within. He 
then spoke of the educational value of the Bible, 
and of the fresh interest awakened in it by 
modern knowledge. They should see to it also 
that their scholars had some knowledge of the 
history of their own country. He concluded by 
counselling closer intercourse between the scholars 
of their different schools. Mr. John Smith moved, 
and the Rey. D. Lyttle seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the President and the Holywood con- 
gregation. The Rev. A. O. Ashworth, convener 
of the conference, announced that an invitation 
had keen received fron the Templepatrick con- 
gregation to hold the next annual conference 
there. A bountiful tea was afterwards served 
in the schoo!room and on the grass outside, and 
the opportunity for sociability was much en- 
joyed. 

Lancaster.—A sale of work held on May 31 
and June 1 and 2, in aid of proposed structural 
alterations, and to pay off a small debt incurred 
by w new heating apparatus, realised about £90. 
Mrs. N. W. Helme, the wife of the member of 
Parliament for the Lancaster Division, opened 
the sale on the first day, and Mrs. Heald, the 
Mayoress of Lancaster, opened on the second 
day. The Lancaster Observer makes the follow- 
ing interesting editorial comment:—‘‘The fact 
that religious differences are not so acute locally 
as they used to be, or, as Mr. Robert Brash said 
yesterday, ‘that the world was growing wiser,’ 
has been illustrated this week in the support 
given to the sale of work promoted-by the 
Unitarian congregation, of which the Rev. J. C. 
Pollard is the respected minister. Mrs. Helme 
and Mrs. Heald, the wives of a leading Wesleyan 
and of an Anglican, have opened the sale on 
successive days; and, although ths Member for 
the division and the Mayor were rot able to be 
present, as announced, they were all represented. 
Rey. J. F. Cowley, Congregationalist minister, 
took part in Wednesday's proccedings. It is 
quite true, as Mr. Brash remarked, that not 
many years ago the spirit animating religious 
people would have led to a boyeott of the 
Unitarian sale of work by other denominations. 
There are higher things in religion than sectarian 
strife and animosity, and the object lesson of 
this week is valuable.” 

London: Essex Church.—The annual drill 
display in connection with the girls’ classes and 
club was held on June 1, and repeated on June 
3. There was a large attendance of young 
people, parents and friends, including Mrs. 
Ceredig Jones, who formerly taught the girls 
drill. The display of dumb bell exercises, 
figure marching, skipping, parallel bars, rings, 
balls, and mass drill was exeeedingly good. The 
behaviour and deportment of the girls, both 
junior and senior, could hardly have been 
better. At the meeting, over which the Rev. F. 
K. Freeston” presided, high praise was accorded 
to Miss Violet Preston, Miss D. Preston, and 
the other workers for their services during the 
year. The prizes for needlework were presented 
by Mrs. David, those for attendance and 
efficiency in drill by Mr. C. W. Blackman. 

London: Kentish Tewn.—The Jubilee 
Bazaar, which was opened on the first day, 
as we reported last week, by Mrs. Wallace 
Bruce, and on the second day by Miss Tagart, 
realised a total, including donations, of £120. 


No sublimer spectacle do I know on 
earth than the faculties of a grand and 
passionate nature as in a Socrates or a 
Paul, falling into stillness before the face 
of God, and by the awful light of his 
countenance turned from a stormy noble- 
ness into a loving and working power. 
Tt is a spectacle which emerges painfully 
and rarely from the battle of the will, spon- 
taneously and often from the repose of 
faith.— Martineau; 
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The Sunday Magazine this month has 
the first instalment of an article by Sir 
Edward Russell on “ The Religious Life 
of Liverpool since 1850.’’ As the few 
conspicuous men who have won fame for 
Liverpool in that connection, he names 
M‘Neile, Raffles, Stowell Brown, Birrell, 
Martineau Thom, and Beard: ‘These 
great preachers stamped character upon 
their respective denominations” ; andjthen 
he goes on to speak more particularly of 
Dr. John Watson and Dr. Raffles, of 
whom, as well as-Dr, M‘Neile, portraits 
are given. 


As we look back uron our past days 
we may discern many signs that they 
have been guided by a wisdom greater 
than our own. If we had had our own 
way we should have avoided many 
troublesome tasks, but those tasks, when 
well discharged, have brought rich 
spiritual blessings in their train—H. W. 
Crosskey. 

THE aim in life is what the backbone 
is to the body: without it we are inver- 
tebrate, belonging to some lower order 
of beings not yet man.—W. C. Gannett. 

As large a portion of well-being may be 
sacrificed by an act of wilful extravagance, 
as by the commission of a dishonesty ; 
and were it of a nature to be definable by 
law, would meritas severe a punishment. 
Shall anything then deter us from saying 
that such self-indulgence is a thief ?— 
Martineau. 

Wuy do we not remember that He is 
a Spirit; that He is of an infinite for- 
bearance and long-suffering; that He 1s 
large enough to hold in harmony much 
that we are too small to embrace; that 
many things that seem incompatible to 
us are not incompatible to Him : that 
He looks upon the heart, and judges 
righteous judgment; that He forgives us 
though He knows us; nay, let us some- 
times humbly hope, forgives us because 
He knows us.—J. H. Thom. 

To CorRRESPONDENTS. — Letters, &c., 
received from G. B, H. C., G.C., J. C., 
Pe RB. Ca FUE, GA, G., Cece ecdd, 
B. W, L., W. MC: Ra J. ML. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that sotice ef any alteration in 
the Calendar be sert to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afterneen. 
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SUNDAY, June 11. 
Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7, Mr. A, S. Horn. 
Bermondsey, Fort -road, 7, Rev. L. Jenkins 
JONES. 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tucker, M.A. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranuey. 


Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- | 


road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Epaar Darryn. 

Croydon, Fre> Christian Church. Wellesley-rd., 11 
and 7, Rev. B. KirkMAN Gray. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11,15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. Maronan?. 

Hasex Church, Tho Mall, Noiting-hill-gate, 
11, Rey, Frank K. Freeston, 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane 


11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Praxis. ‘ idan’ 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- ere 
place, 11 and 7, Rey. R. Crarxn Moore, SEIS ES : SS 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11,15, Rev. H. Se 
x Q 4 C. & B.'s “Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scote’ 
Gow, B.A., and 6.30, Rey, Srorrorp | 44> obtaiéed.” A. ; s : 
: . Address of nearest agent on 
Brooke, LL.D. post-card, Manufactory, London, 
a eS ee ees 
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Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rey. E. Savett Hroxs, M.A. ~~ 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. Grorcr CRITCHLEY. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High 
etreot, 1], Rev. F. Hanxrnson, and 7, Rev. 
Guorcn Carrer. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Paau Hoprs, 

Mansford-street Church end Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gonpon Cooper, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

A. F. G. Frercurr. 

Plumstead, Common-read Unitarian Church, 1] 
and 6.30, Rey. L. Jenzrns JonzEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. Frirx Taytor, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 

Stoke Newingtcn, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Wooprna, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 

Dr. Mummery. - 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Baru, Trim-strect Chapol, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
MoDowE Lu. 
Brackproct, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropzrt McGeEz. 
Biackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church; 
The Hail, Lytham-rcad, 11 and 6.30, 
Boorztr, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. J. Monney Minus. _ 
Bougnnsmours, Unitarian Church, West-hill- 
road, 1] and 7, Rev. C. C. Coz. Shia 
BraprorD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30, 2.45, 
and 6.30, Rev. E. Ceruepia Jones, M.A. 
BaicHToN, Christ Church, New-read, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Priustiuy Prime. 
Buxron, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Groran STREET. Ge : 
CamMBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rey. 
P. H. Wickstrsrp, M.A. : 
CanrzrsoRy, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smrru. é : . 
CuusteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, off Watergate- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. Haycoox. 
Dovzr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rey, J. Howarp. 


GuvILDFoRD, Unitarian. Christian Church, 11 and 


6.30. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.20, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
tosd, 11 and 6.15, Rey. W, CaynowzTH 
Por, 

Lesps, Mill Hill, 
Hargrove, M.A. ; 

Lisoanp, Memorial Churoh, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry, 

LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. C. CRapDOEE. 

Livrrroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rogzrts. 5 

Livzrpoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Contins Opanrs, B.A. 

MaipsTong, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
S. Stpaway Brerranz, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. M. Livens, 7 


10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
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BUTTER” SCOTCH 


\The Celebrated Sweet for Children). - 


11 and 7, Rev.. 
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Oxyorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
DrumMonp. : 
PortsmMoutTs, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 

_ Mr. C. FV Duar. 

Portsmoutn, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.46, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

Soarsoroves, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 
OrrweLt Briyns. 

Sxvmnoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6,45, Rev. F. TmasDaLE RED. 

SuErrretD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-streot, 11 and 

: 6.30, Rev. C. J. Strurt; M.A., LL.B. 

SurrEBRoOK, Main-street Free Christian Church, 
6.15 


Srpmouta, Old Meeting, High-street; 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Agar. 

SOUTHEND, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, ‘‘ Know- 
ing the Spirit,’ Mr. Gzoraz Warp. 

Sournport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connoz. 

TRowBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 1] and 6, Rev. J. 

Warn. 

TUNBRIDGE Wex1s, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6,30. 
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IRELANDiI 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, noon Rev. 
G. Hamirton Vancoz, B.D 


—_.¢-—_ 
WALES. 
ApERystwitH, New Market Hall, 11, Mr. D. 
JONES. 
OO 


Caprz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


THE ‘DALLP 
is the Best § 


1BOX (RON. 


WHY . 


doors. Beware of worthless imitat N ; 
or Fuel will answer properly. 1 cae ei a 
ig 6@-. Price of the *‘ Dalli” 


Jocks, Of all Ironmongers or & 
3 If any difficulty apply to the— 
: Datrt 8oneress For. Co., 27,Milton Street, London, B.C. 


Srhoola, ete, 
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HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Hieueats, Lonvon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Sapot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
y Health situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 

ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, anp HOME 

_ FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 
(LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 
Faye Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss Viotrt BLanD, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. Arrarge- 
ment3 made for holiday partics and visitors. 
For terms and full particulars apply to the 
Prixcipal, 


TILLASTON SCHOOL, NantwicH’ 


AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Next Entrance and Foundation Scholarship 
Examination, Tuesday, July 4th. 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HaAmIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. _ Reference kindly rermitted to 
the Rey. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Cc len-hill, W. ; 


for Ladies. 
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OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 

Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T, LEONARDS-ON-SHA.— “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. — First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWitIsH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
Lovely seaside village. Beautiful 
country. Bracing climate. Sea and moorland. 
Responsible charge taken of the younger guests 
if unaccompanied by edult.—Prospectus from 
Proprietor, 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
Low Don. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 

erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
Light in all Rooms ; Bathrooms cnevery Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendaxce, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ BooKCRAFT,” LONDON. 


ERBYSHIRE.— FURNISHED 

COTTAGE to let (except for August). 

Cesy sitting-room, large kitchen, scullery, and 

two bedrooms. Fine bracing air.—Address, 

Mrs. WILLIAM PENNACK, c/o Mrs, J AS. FURNISS, 
The Farm, Great Hucklow, Buxton. 


OSCASTLH, North Coast of. Corn 
wall—FURNISHED HOUSE to LET 
for August, adjoining farm-house, half a mile 
from town ; 5 bedrooms, 1 dining room, kitchen 
offices. Fine bracing climate, nearly 800 feet 
above sea; grand view of the Atlantic.— 
Apply to J. WALTER Cock, 37, Beechcroft- 
road, Oxford. 
Woe a LET, FURNISHED, 
Summer Months, Old-fashioned Country 
HOUSE, delightfully situated, 700 feet above 
sez. Pretty grounds, lovely country, 800 acres 
shooting, fishing; horse, carriage, all con- 
Aiea Moderats terms.—B., INQUIRER 
ce. 


LD FALSE TEETH.— We give 
highest possible price for above. Offers 
made, and, if not accepted, teeth returned. 
Dealers in old gold or silver in any form. 
Banker's references. -- WOOLFALL and Co., 
Birkdale, Southport. 


“SANITAS’ 


BEST @F ALL 


DISINFEGTANTS 


Gleane. 
Fragrant. 
Rom-Poisoncauss 
Boes kot Stain Liner. 


FLUIDS, POWDER, SOAPS, &c. 


a |= Pint Bottles and 5/. Galler. 


Sprays to fit the Bottles, 2/6 each. 


“SANITAS” now enjoys general favour.” 
Lancet. 


**How to Disinfeet.”? Book Free. 


THE “SANITAS” CO., Limited 
LIMEHOUSE, LO 


37% 
Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 
i 


N UNDERGRADUATE of Oxford is 


desirous of obtaining a holiday engage- 
ment as TUTOR to young boys. At liberty 
from July to end of September. Salary 


nominal.—ALPHA, INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Go {head working), prac- 
tical experience, age, 35, martied, 
educated, seeks situation with lady or gentle- 
mar. References.—HiepektT, Sunny Mead, 
Wilmslow, Cheshire. 


ADY seeks COMPANIONSHIP or 
HOUSEKEEPER (where _ servant). 
abstainer ; good needlewoman ; fond nursing ; 
excellent refs. At liberty June—NEWTON, 
94, Hagley-road, Edgbaston. i 


EWIN’S MEAD DOMESTIC 
MISSION, BRISTOL.—The post of 
MISSIONARY being vacant, candidates are 
invited to apply to E. Srpree, 7, Manor Park- 
road, Redland, Bristol. 


ARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 


Young Gentlemen trained for perma- 
nent positions in the Wireless Telegraph and 
Cable services. Good commencing salary ; 
excellent prospects. Pupils nominated on 
proficiency. Write for prospectus and list of 
recent appointments obtained. Moderate 
premium.—HENRY WILTON, Queen Anne’s- 
chambers, Tothill-street, Westminster, S.W. 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Higbgate, N.—WANTED, in September, 
RESIDENT ASSISTANT MISTRESS; 
Unitarian; B.A. or equivalent preferred, to 
teach principally English History, Literature, 
and Gecgraphy.—Apply, stating age, qualifica- 
tion#, and saiary required, to Miss TaLpor, at 
the School. 


ON-RES{IDENT GOVERNESS. — 

Honour-Certificated, Experienced. Eng- 

lish, Latin, French, German, Nature-study, 

Music, Drawing, Brushwork, Modelling, 

Calisthenics.—E. H. Smiru, 44, Victoria-road, 
Victoria-park, Manchester. 


ANTED.— LADY COMPANION 

and HOUSEKEEPER for elderly lady; 

some knowledge of nursing; gocd reader.— 
B., 15, Devonshire-road, Liverpool. 


ADY (Scotch), 39, desires Situation 

as HOUSEKEEPER or COMPANION. 

Good references——G., c/o Miss Wuirs, 4, 
Albert-road, Levenshulme, Lancs. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, 


Assets, £162,000. 


. DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawzercr, Bart,, J.P. 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jcpos, A.R.1LB.A,, 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Cuci GRraDWsLL, 7, Victoria-street, S.W. 

F. H. A. Harpoastie, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st. S.W. 

ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk. 
Temple, E.C. 

Miss Ornmz, 118, Upper Tulse-hiil, 8. W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, 8.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 84 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayteent, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100, 


10 years, | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years 
Los! 018 4, 015 6 014 2 012 11 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chasse houses for their cwr occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
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From WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST. 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE CHILD AND RELIGION. 


THE CHILD AND HEREDITY. By Prof. Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D. 
THE CHILD AND ITS ENVIRONMENT. By C. F. G. MAsrermMan, M.A. 
THE CHILD’S CAPACITY FOR RELIGION. By Prof. George T. Lapp, D.D., 
LL.D., University of Yale. 
THE CHILD AND SIN. By Rev. F. R. Tennant, M.A., B.Sc., Hulsean Lecturer, 
THE CHILD CONVERSION. By Rev. J. Cynppyitan Jones, DD. 
THE CHILD’S RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
Rev. Canon Henstey Henson, M.A. 
THE CHILD’S RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE FREE CHURCHES. By Rev. 
Rovert F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 
THE BAPTISTS AND THE CHILDREN. | By Rev. G. H. Hitn, M.A., D.D. 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE NEW CHURCH. By Rev. J, J. THornton. 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING AMONG THE JEWS. By Rev. Rapsi A. A. GREEN. 
THE CHILD AND THE BIBLE. By Prof. Josrerm Acar Beer, D.D. 
NOW READY, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF CHRIST: Its Value 
and Significance in the History of Religion. By OTTO PFLEIDERER, 
D.D., Professor of Practical Theology in the University of Berlin. 

“Tt would be difficult to name any recent English work which could compare with this 
brilliant essay as a concise but lucid presentation of the attitude of the mere advanced school 
of German theologians to the Founder of the Christian religion.’-—Scolsman. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 


Vol. Il. completing the Work. ALMOST READY. 10s. 6d. 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST THREE 

CENTURIES. By ADOLF HARNACK, Professor of Church History in the 

_ University of Berlin, and Member of the Royal Prussian Academy, 
Translated and Edited by JAMES MOFFATT, B.D., D.D. (St. Andrews). 

“When people who are wearied of the disputes of theologians take up the volumes in which 
Professor Harnack throws the light of history on religious questions, they are usually surprised 
at the facility with which he rouses their interest and arrests their attention. He succeeds in 
putting life into the dry bones of dead controversies. The secret of his success is that he writes 
with impartiality and hope.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

EADY. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. net; is, 8d. post free. 


THE COMING CHURCH: A Plea for a Church Simply Christian. 
By Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D,D., of Glasgow. 


NEW BOOK BY SiR OLIVER LODGE. 
: JUST READY Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 


SCHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL REFORM. 
A Course of Four Lectures on SCHOOL CURRICULA AND METHODS 
delivered to Secondary Teachers and Teachers in Training at Birmingham, 
during February, 1905, By Sir OLIVER LODGE, Principal of the University of 
Birmingham. 

“Let me commend this wise volume not only to teachers put to all concerned in national 
education. And especially to the politician. Half an hour with Sir Oliver Lodge would make 
him realise that there are problems on the inner side of the school door not dreamt of in his 
philosophy—would make him feel that the more he knows of these the better will.he be able 
wisely to handle those others about which he is glibly talking every day.’—Dr. MACNAMARA 
in the Daily Chronicle. 

JUST ISSUED. Royal 8yo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net; 13s. post free. 


THE AMERICANS. 


By HuGo MUNSTERBERG, Professor of Psychology at Harvard University. 
Translated by EDWIN B. Hout, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard University. 
“Though Professor Miinsterberg by no means professes to offer an exhaustive survey and 
regards his facts and figures as purely illustrative, his selection has been so comprehensive that 
it may safely be asserted that an intelligent Huropean is likely toask few questions to which 
an answer, supported by authoritative information cannot ke provided out of this volume.”— 
Manchester Guardian. : 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, LONDON, W.C. 
BOLTON SERMONS. ATIONAL UNITARIAN TEM- 


ies PERANCE ASSOCIATION, 
J. H. WEATHERALL, M.A, |; weurtH ANNUAL MEETING, 
Minister of Bank Street. Chapel. 


ESSEX HALL, FRIDAY, JUNE 16ru, 
1.—The Dateabay li PRA Lied Nentest: Conference, 4.30 P.M., ‘ The Impcrtance of 
2.—Selfish Jacob. 


ELEVEN 
ESSAYS. 


the Pledge,” opened. by Epwarp Curry, 


3 The F : ‘ Esq. (Dover). Rev. Cuas, Harcrove, M.A,, 
TSK BV OMe wr oe une Chair. Tea and coffee provided 
at 6 o'clock. 


5.—The Practice of the Precept. 
6.—As Other Men Are. 


One Penny each. Postage, 1 Copy, 3d.; 
6 Copies, Id. att: 
Bolton: G. WiNnTERBURN, 65, Deansgate ; 
ondon : Essex Hall. : 
OUR 


INDIAN BRETHREN 


(A Sermon for Empire Day), 


BY 
Rey. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. 


Also a Sermon, “ When it was Dark.” 
The two copies, price 14d., post free, Address, 
C. STAINER, 82, Ravenswood-terrace, 
Hyde-park, Leeds. 


The Right Hon. the Earn or CARLISLE 
will take the Chair at 7 p.m. 

Mrs. Leighton Tucker, Rev. Wm. Mottram 
(Sec. of the Congreg. T.A. Assoc.), Rev. A. A. 
Charlesworth, Rev. W. L. Schroeder, M.A., 
Rev. Rowland Hill (Editor, B. of H. Chronicle). 
All interested in Temperance Work are heartily 

invited. 


s NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 
3 Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One co 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year ; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. fa. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


“The College adheres to its original prin- 
ciple of freely imparting Theological Know- 
ledge, without. insisting on the adoption of 
particular Theological Doctrines.” 


The ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS in con- 
nection with the Closing of the Session will 
take place at the College on Thursday, . 
June 29th. 
The Rev. Puintep H. WicksTEED, M.A., 
will deliver the ADDRESS to the Students. 
at 11.30 a.m. , 
The Annual Meeting of Trustees will be 
held at 3.30 P.M. 
A Valedictory Religious Service will be held 
in the College Chapel at 8 o'clock P.M. 
The FAREWELL on bebalf of the College 
will be given by the PRINCIPAL ; and the 
WELCOME into the Ministry by the Rev. 
W.G. Tarrant, B-A. 
A. H. WorTHINGTON, B.A., 
1, St. James-square, 
Manchester. 
Rev. HENRY Gow, B.A., 
3, John- street, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 


Ca POSTAL MISSION AND 
UNITARIAN WORKERS’ UNION. 


ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING, ESSEX 
HALL, ‘ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 
JUNE 15ru, at Two o’clock. 

Miss TaGart in the Chair, 
Supperted by Rev. T. Pace Hoprrs, 

Mr. R. NEWELL. . 
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WVWiIisizTs TO DENMARK, 
FOURTH VISIT. 3 

Special arrangements haye been made forstudying the 

DANISH ACRICULTURAL SYSTEM, EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM, & MUNICIPAL INSTITUTIONS 

on the spot; also E ; 

LECTURES (in English) on Danish History, Govern- 

ment, Literature, and Institutions, by the best Danish 

authorities. VISITS to Farms, Co-operative Dairies, 

Schools. Old Age Pensions Home, Communal Registry 

Office, Fenren Institute, &c.— For further information 
apply to Miss F. M. Butlin, Old Headingtcn, Oxford. 


ONDON SUNDAY, SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 

The AGGREGATE MEETING of Elder 
Scholars will te held at ESSEX HALL, 
Essex-street, Strand, on SUNDAY, JUNE 
187TH, at 3,15. The Service will be conducted 
by Miss Marran Prircuarp. All friends 
are cordially invited. Collection to defray 
eXPeL ses. 
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R. AsquirH Woopina, Hon. Sec. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYGRS, HOUSE & LAKD AGENTS 
Adelaide Place London Bridge, E.C. » 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs unde~- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &. : 
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WHIT-WEEK ANNIVERSARY 
MEETINGS. 


BreAvuTIFUL summer weather has made 
the week’s meetings specially delightful, 
and, if the attendance at the annual ser- 
vice was not quite so large as in other 
years, the spirit of the gatherings has 
been full of hope. Contributions of per- 
manent interest and value have been 
made to our common store of knowledge 
and inspiration, and the week will be 
specially memorable for Professor HENRY 
JoNES’s Hssex Hall Lecture. 

The service in Little Portland-street 
Chapel on Wednesday was conducted by 
the Rev. J. -Cornins OpcGErs, whose 
sermon is published in our present issue. 
The service opened with that ever-we!come 
hymn of Tuomas Hornsiower GILL’s— 

' We come unto our fathers’ God. 

and the “Jubilate” was sung to the 
special music by Mr. John Harrison, 
who presided as usual at the organ. The 
week’s proceedings followed the ac- 
customed order, with a somewhat ex- 
hausting series of meetings and interludes 
of pleasant sociability. One welcome ad- 
dition to the latter was the luncheon given 
by the London Laymen’s Club to the 
representatives of congregations and other 
friends, and Thursday ended as usual with 
the Conversazione inthe Portman Rooms, 
where the guests were received by the 
President, the Right Hon. Wittram 
Kenrick, and Mrs. Kenrick: 

+ Dr. Metionz’s address on ‘Two 
Centenaries : James Martineau and Fran- 
cis William Newman’’; and the paper 
by the Rev. F. K. Frrzston, on ‘The 
Decline of Public Worship,” we must 
erve for future publication, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1905. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tux week’s meetings began very happily 
on Tuesday with the proceedings of the 
Sunday School Association. There was a 
meeting of delegates from District Asso- 
ciations for conference in the morning, 
and a luncheon at the Holborn Restaurant, 
which was largely attended, and over which 
the President of the Association, the Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant, presided. 

The annual meeting was held in the 
afternoon at Essex Hall, the President in 
the chair, and began with the 
singing of the following hymn, to the tune 
299, A. and M. :— 


“The Singere go Before.” 


STILL, as in ancient Salem’s day 
Went forth the minstrelsy, 

Thy joyous singers lead the way, 
O God of joy, to thee. 

Blessed are they who bless thy name 

- With hearts in sweet accord, 

The herald voices that proclaim 

The Kingdom of the Lord! 


Theirs is the song that never dies, 
Of love, and joy, and trust— 

Immortal still while temples rise 
And crumble into dust. 


Lord of that blest Jerusalem 
- Where dwell the pure and free, 
Give us a heart to sing with them 
Who lead the way to thee. 
And, when our pilgrimage is o’er, 
Still may our children raise 
This pilgrim-music, evermore, 
Of love and joy and praise. 
W.G. T. 1905, 


Mr. W. Buaxe Oncers, K.C.,; who com- 
pletes this year twenty-five years of ser- 
vice as treasurer of the Association, 
presented the accounts. He noted an 
adverse balance of £25 with the cheerful 
confidence that members would make it 
up during the week by increased subscrip- 
tions: The total of subscriptions and 
donations received was £956 12s. 5d., 
and from the sale of publications £956 
12s, 5d. had been received, an increase 
of some £80 on last year, largely due to 
the activity of the Rev. F, Allen as 
publications agent for six months. On 
the other side there was a new item of 
£58 4s. for the printing of the Monthly 
Notes jor Teachers, which he felt sure had 
been much appreciated. Why, he asked, 
was that Society to be supported? They 
were not merely booksellers, whose object 
it was to make a profit, or he certainly 
should not have been their treasurer for 
all those years. They were charged with 
the religious education of the children, 
and the duty was pressed upon them 
with special urgency at the present 
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time. The members of that Association 
had declared for secular education 
in the day schools and while they were 
aware that he was in the minority on that 
subject, and as President of the National 
Conference had recorded his dissent from 
such a resolution, he yet impressed it 
upon them that if that change was to 
be made in the day-school, still more 
clearly and imperatively it became the 
duty of the congregations to maintain 
their Sunday-schools; and there was the 
more nece:sity for well-equipped schools 
with good and efficient teachers. He was 
afraid that the children in their Board 
Schools would not receive much religious 
education at home, and therefore they 
must look to it that the teachers in 
their Sunday-schools knew how to teach 
and to maintain order, that their lessons 
might be of real value. And what, he 
asked, about the children in their Uni- 
tarian homes? Was it wholly true that 
every Unitarian parent taught his children 
religion at home? There was need that 
the ministers should have classes of the 
children of their congregations, and that 
books should get into the homes, which 
parents as well as children should read. 
It was to meet those needs that their 
Association had to work, and that was why 
for twenty-five years he had been their 
treasurer. That was the real reason why 
they must support that Association, be- 
cause the Sunday-schools of the future 
would be bound to play a more definite 
and useful part in the education of future 
generations than ever before, and because 
they must provide the needed books for 
religious teaching in their homes, 

Mr. Ion PrircHarD, hon. secretary, in 
presenting the annual report, said that he 
had received two letters from old friends, 
regretting their inability to be present, 
and their continued warm interest in the 
work—the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, who 
fifty-four years ago had represented the 
Manchester District Association at their 
meeting, and again after fifty years was 
with them at their anniversary, and Mr. 
H. J. Morton, of Scarborough. Mr. 
Pritchard drew attention to some points 
in the repoit, and particularly to the 
appended statistics, which, he said, would 
be still more valuable, if they could be 
sure that they were all accurate. 


Tur Report. 


The report opened with references to 
the religious education problem, and an 
appeal to schoo's seriously to consider 
how far they were equipped and prepared 
to take their part in such systematic 
work, supposing the responsibility for 
religious teaching to be taken entirely 
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out of the hands of day school teachers 
and left to the Sunday-schools of the 
country. Carefully prepared statistics 
showed that in 291 schools making re- 
turns there were 3,585 teachers and 
36,034 scholars on the books, with 9,876 
scholars above 16: With the exception 
of 23 unattached and 3 Colonial schoo’s, 
the rest were grouped under 15 local 
unions: On finance the report showed 
receipts from subscriptions and donations 
£281 4s. 4d., and £949 10s. 5d. for sale of 
publications, and an adverse balance of 
£25 1s. 5d: The publication of Young 
Days and Monthly Notes had been con- 
tinued, and among new publications had 
been a volume of ‘‘ Bible Stories Re- 
told,’’ by Dr. Brooke Herford, a set of 
card lessons on ‘‘ Scenes and Stories from 
the Life of Jesus,’? by the Rev. T. P. 
Spedding, and ‘‘Nine Parables set to 
Music,” by Mr. Hugh Atkins. Of Dr. 
Herford’s book a school edition was to be 
published, also new editions of the first 
series of the Rev. J. C. Hirst’s ‘‘ Half 
Hours with the Parables,” and Dr. Beard’s 
‘* Ten Lessons on Religion.’’ A selection 
in one volume of the ‘* Short Sermons to 
Children’? by Three Cousins had been 
issued. The report promised a_ short 
biography of Dr. Martineau for young 
people by the Rey. Alfred Hall, and a 
new book by Miss Marian Pritchard, 
somewhat on the lines of the Rev. J. T. 
Marriott’s “Our Unitarian Faith.’* 

The proceedings of the fourth Summer 
Session for Sunday-school Teachers at 
Manchester College, Oxford, in July, 
1904, were chronicled, and the hope ex- 
pressed that a similar session would be 
held in 1906. One admirable piece of 
work had the Nature Lessons by the 
Rev. Thomas Robinson given in various 
schools throughout the country, and the 
Rev. F. Allen’s work for six months as 
Publication Agent had been widely appre- 
ciated and had brought the books and the 
work of the Association more definitely 
to the notice of many of the schools. 
Particulars as to lantern slides and notes 
from the District Unions were appended 
to the report. 

- The PresIpENT, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, referred 
to the Emslie portrait of Dr. Martineau, 
which has been placed in the centre of 
the wall over the platform, and which, 
he said, they were proud to see in that 
place. Dr. Martineau was a great friend 
of Sunday-schools, and himself a teacher 
for many years and a superintendent long 
alter he had risen to-more than British 
fame. That picture ought to be an in- 
spiration to them. He, at whose feet they 
sat with reverence, had laid upon himself 
humble duties, and although they could 
not presume to call him comrade, there 
was no title he would have rejoiced in 
more than that of fellow-worker with them 
as teachers. He referred also to the 
passing away of that teacher, taught by 
Martineau, who had helped many to 
receive the teaching of Martineau, as they 
otherwise could not have done. He also 
had been a great friend and helper in 
their work, and an inspirer of many. 
Mr. Armstrong had often stood upon 
that platform. . When they remem- 
bered him, they must take heart of 
courage, and if ever they were slack in 
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their work they must feel rebuked. For 
all that he had done for them they were 
profoundly grateful: There were those 
who thought that national interest lay in 
the way of commerce, others that it lay 
in military expansion, but, for his own 
part, he said that the greatest of all 
national interests was the character of 
the peoples governed. No increase of 
empire could be of any worth which did 
not secure that high interest of the 
character of the people. And what 
chiefly counted in that world, in which 
righteousness was supreme, was the 
character of the people who ruled. 
When he looked around for self-devotion 
to teaching, and in their homes looked 
for the presence of the literature which 
ought to beof such influence for good, he 
confessed to some discouragement. They 
seemed to be falling below the standard 
previously reached. The number of their 
teachers was less, and yet there was 
great hope in the fact that the number of 
scholars over sixteen had largely increased 
during the past few years. At the New 
Year, thinking of the large number of 
their elder scholars, of whom they 
reckoned that there were some 10,000, he 
had been anxious to do something which 
might strengthen the feeling of solidarity 
among them, and he had written a letter 
of New Year’s greeting which had been 
sent tothem all, The response showed 
that it had been found helpful, and he 
thought that effort might be further 
developed in future years. In conclusion 
he said he felt that no part of his work 
as a minister was more joyful, more 
fruitful and inspiring, and educative to 
himself, than the work he had done among 
the young people, and he desired to en- 
courage his brother ministers not to de- 
prive themselves of a share in that great 
work, 

The Rev. J. CrowrHER Hirst, in second- 
ing, said that the responsibilities of Sunday 
schools were likely to increase rather than 
decrease. They must encourage the 
present teachers to do their work more 
efficiently. In the matter of ministers’ 
preparation classes they knew that the 
great difficulty was to get the teachers to 
attend, and he told of a plan they 
were adopting in Liverpool, by which 
schools would be grouped, and courses of 
Biblical lessons would be given at. certain 
centres, with a printed syllabus to be 
distributed to every teacher. He referred 
to the great loss they had sustained in 
the passing of Mr, Armstrong.” That was 
most keenly felt in Liverpool. He was 
their natural leader, and before their eyes 
an ever-inspiring example. No one could 
come near him without being affected by 
the simple earnestness, the high moral 
ideal so plainly seen in his life. 
he passed away, they felt that not 
only their churches and schools, but 
every individual had lost a valued friend. 

ill they tried to do their work, in 
which he was so much interested, and 
those central preparation classes he hoped 
would be a great help to the teachers. 
But while they had thus a high ideal of 
efficiency as teachers, he hoped they would 
never forget that some of the best Sun- 
day-school work had been done by men 
and women almost entirely uneducated. 


(It might be a shame that the educated | 
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people did not come forward more, but 
at any rate in times past they had had 


noble men and women, who could not. 


teach much book knowledge, but by their 
moral influence, the example of their 
own life, had helped their scholars to 
high ideals, and drawn out in them the 
best elements of character. He begged 
teacliers not to be discouraged, even if 
they felt they did not reach a high 
standard in their teaching. The personal 
influence of the teacher, in whom there 
was the true spirit of self-sacrifice, was 
the essential thing: 

The resolution having been unanimously 
adopted, the Rev. J. McDowELi moved, 
and the Rev. WALTER LioyD seconded, a 
vote of thanks to the officers and com- 
mittee for their services, and the election 
for the new year, with the Rey. Charles 
Hargrove as President, the other officers 
being reappointed. 

The PresipeEnt then moved :—That 


the hearty welcome of this meeting be 


given to the following representatives 
of Sunday-school Societies : — American 
Sunday-schools, Rev. F. L. Phalen ; Irish 
Non-Subscribing Association, Rev. 8. H. 
Mellone, _B.A., D.Sce.: Scottish Sunday 
School Union; Rev. R. B. Drummond, 
B.A:; South Wales Association, Rev. R. 
J. Jones, M.A.; South-East Wales Society, 
Rev. David Rees; Bolton District Union, 
Rev. J.J. Wright; Liverpool Sunday 
School Society, Miss A. Hall; London 
Sunday School Society, Mr. A. Barnes; 
Manchester District Association, Rev. W. 
Holmshaw ; Midland Association, Rev. E. 
A. Voysey, M.A.; Newcastle District 
Association, Rev. W. H. Lambelle; North 


‘Cheshire Union, Rev. W. Harrison ; North- 


Kast Lancashire Union, Rev. J. H: Wick- 
steed, M.A.; North Midland Association, 


Rev. H. G. Evans, B.A.; Sheffield and — 


District Union, Rev. H. Dawtrey, B.A.; 
Southern Union, Rev. Clement K. Pike; 
South Cheshire Union, Rev. James C. 
Street; South-Hastern Union, 
Frederic Allen; Western Union, Rev: John 
McDowell; Yorkshire Union, Rev. A, W: 
Fox, M.A. 

To this the Rev. F. L. PHaren, of 


Worcester, Mass., and the Rev. R. J. Jones, | 


of Aberdare, briefly responded. Mr: 
Phalen spoke of the warm brotherly 
feeling which united their workers on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and told of 
a teacher who, coming unprepared to a 
class, had asked, “What shall I speak 
about?”? and a little girl replied, 
“Speak about a minute.’” He con- 
cluded by repeating the aspiration that 
the Stars and Stripes and the ,Union 
Jack might fly together for ever, 
and that Unitarians' might work to- 
gether to greater and greater issues: 
‘for the world moves, brethren, as. God 
moves in it.” ; 


Miss Punnerrr’s ADDRESS, 


After an adjournment for tea, 
the chair was taken by Miss Marian 
Pritchard, last year’s pres dent, who had 
been prevented by illness from presiding 
then: They were grateful, she said, for 
the opportunity of learning from Miss 
Punnett, who had had so much ex- 
perience at a Cambridge trainin 
and now under the County Com 

Miss Punnerr then gave a- 
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address on ‘‘ How to make our lessons 
interesting.» That, she said, was pre- 
eminently a subject for discussion: What 
she proposed to do was to offer a few 
considerations as to the nature of interest, 
which, if followed to a practical conclu- 
sion by a wise teacher, would give valu- 
able hints as to how to make lessons 
interesting. There were various, even con- 
tradictory views, as to interest. Some 
said the teacher was everything, and a 
good teacher could make any subject, 
even a broom-stick, interesting. Others 
said the subject was everything, and that 
if the right kind of subject was found 
any teacher could make it interesting. 
Others, like a recent writer in the 
Westminsier Gazette, complained that a 
great deal too much was made of interest, 
and the craving for it was spoiling their 
teaching. To get at the real meaning of 
interest she took a concrete instance. 
Supposing they had to give a lesson to 
a class of children abovt twelve years old 
on the value of speaking the truth, there 
were three methods they might pursue, 
(1) They might treat it in a general way, 
asking in the abstract what was meant by 
truth speaking, and comparing it to other 
virtues, such as courage and self-respect. 
(2) Or they might refer the children 
specifically to certain bits of their own 
experience and so bring out its meaning. 
(5) Or they might tell a story, in which 
the different pomts to be taught were 
brought in. And that third method, for 
that particular class, with such a subject 
and children of that age, she felt to be 
the best. 

The story to be the basis for a lesson 
shouldbe vividly told, and then there 
might be some discussion, especially if 
_the story raised a question or two, as to 
what they would do in such and such a 
case, or how they would have felt in cer- 
tain circumstances. 

They might find some interest by the 
other methods, but by the first method 
it would not be sustained, and by the 
second, though the:r interest would be 
aroused, in some cases even too acutely, 
they would grow restive, for children re- 
sented being told their faults in such a 
_ way. Elder children, on the other hand, 
- might find the first method more interest- 
ing. In the case they were considering, 
the third method was the most interest- 
ing, because the children’s minds were 
really more active. To secure their 
activity (which was the secret of interest) 
by the first method, required a good deal 
of experience of life, which only the 
elders had; but in the third m-thod, 
though they might say the children had 
«* just to listen ’’ to a story, they were by 
no means passive, at every point they 
were actively bringing up little details of 
their own experience of life to make the 
pictures of the story for themselves. That 
was true even of the most extravagant 
fairy story. They could not picture even 
the most wonderful things, without draw- 
ing on their own experience. As arule 
the reason why children objected to a 
story with a moral was that it took out 
of their hands what they should do for 
themselves. They did not know that 
was the reason, butso it was. With any 
class the great thing to ask was 

ey could make sure that the 
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children’s minds should be active. There 
must always be appeal to something 
already in their minds, and, if possible, 
they must get some emotion connected 
with it. With children that was best 
secured by the story method, which made 
the activity picturesque for them, and 
left them to make the application for 
themselves. 

No one could tell teachers how to 
do it. They must be skilful, and practise 
till they found out for themselves, by 
sympathy coming to understand the 
children. If interest flagged they should 
stop the story and ask some question— 
anything to. arouse their activity, and 
then the story could go on. So in the 
matter of interest, it was not the story 
alone, or the teacher alone, that secured 
success, but both together. True interest 
could never be dangerous for good teach- 
ing. It was the one thing likely to lead 
to really good results. And the desire 
that the children should carry out their 
thinking into action was of the utmost 
consequence; but could they.ever do 
that if they found the lessons dull ? 

The Rev. W. HotmsHaw, from his ex- 
perience as a teacher, trained to the 
profession, endorsed all that Miss Pun- 
nett had said on the subject of interest. 
To avoid dulness, he said, they must 
know what they wanted to teach, and 
they must endeavour to sce into the 
minds of the children. Having found 
out what they knew, the teacher should 
begin from that point. On any subject, 
the children would be eager to contribute 
what they knew, and so interest was sus- 
tained, and the teacher could go on to 
add what he wanted them to know. Then, 
if the whole ground was gone over again, 
interest would be sustained to the end, 

The Rev. J. J. Wriaut also agreed en- 
tirely with what Miss Punnett had said. 
The great thing was to arouse mental and 
moral activity in those they wished to 
teach; and they must remember that 
children could not be long interested in‘one 
subject. It was well to shorten a lesson, 
and then after a break to go on to another 
lesson, 

The Rev. W. Harrison, and doubtless 
others also, were ready to carry on the 
discussion, but the available time had 
elapsed, and a vote of thanks to the 
President, to Miss Pritchard, and Miss 
Punnett and all who had contributed to 
the usefulness and success of the meeting, 
moved by the Rev. H. §. Solly and 
seconded by the Rev. W. H. Lambelle, 
brought the meeting to a close. 


Tae new volume in: Williams & Nor- 
gate’s Crown Theological Library will 
consist of eleven Hssays, and be entitled 
“The Child and Religion.’’ Prof. Henry 
Jones, of Glasgow University, will write 
on The Child and Heredity; Prof. C. T. 
Ladd, of Yale University, on The Child’s 
Capacity for Religion; Dr. J. Cynddlan 
Jones 02 Conversion of Children; Dr. R. 
F. Horton on Reigious Training of Chil- 
dren in the Free Churches; Dr. George 
Hill on Baptists and the Children; Dr. 
Agar Beet on The Child and the Bible, 
&c. The volume is edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Stephens, and will consist of 
nearly 400 pages, and be published at 6s. 
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THE ESSEX HALL LECTURE. 


“THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 
IN TENNYSON AND BROWNING.” 


Kssex Hall was crowded on Tuesday 
evening, and we fear that a' good many 
people had to be turned away dis- 
appointed, when Professor Henry Jones 
gave the Essex Hall Lecture on the above 
subject. The lecture will be published as 
speedily as possible in book form, and 
what we can give here is only a very 
imperfect abstract. But even the com- 
plete lecture, when printed, cannot 
give those delightful interpolations of 
vivid illustration [and comment which 
set the lecturer so thoroughly in accord 
with his hearers, and added so much to 
the force and interest of the lecture: Foot 
notes may perbaps preserve something of 
their substance. Those of our readers 
who do not already know it we strongly 
advise to get and read Professor Jones’s 
book on “‘ Browning as a Philosopher and 
Religious Teacher ’’ (Maclehose, 6s. net). 
The book was first published in 1891, and 
has been through several editions: 

The President of the Association, the 
Right Hon. William Kenrick, took the 
chair, and, in introducing Professor Jones, 
made the following statement :— 

The Kssex Hall Lecture was established 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association twelve years ago, with the 
object of providing an opportunity for a 
specially selected lecturer to present his 
free and open thoughts on some topic of 
deep religious interest. The majority of 
the lecturers have belonged to or been 
associated with the Unitarian body, but 
the Committee have not restricted their 
choice to Unitarians. Last year a-dis- 
tinguished German Professor, Dr. H. H: 
Wendt, of Jena, delivered the lecture ; 
this year we welcome the Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at the University of 
Glasgow, Professor Henry Jones, whose 
subject is the Immortality of the Soul as 
revealed in the poetry of Browning and 
Tennyson. 

At the conclusion of the lecture the 
President proposed a vote of thanks to 
Professor Jones, which was carried by 
loud acclamation, and he, in acknowledging 
his hearers’ kindness, proposed a vote of 
thanks to the President, which was sim1- 
larly passed. 

THE LECTURE. 


“The Immortality of the Soul,” said 
Professor Jones at the beginning of his 
lecture, ‘‘isone of those grave matters 
on which men of refinement are naturally 
reticent. They break their silence, as a 
rule, only when they are deeply moved.” 
Soit was with Plato, when the death of 
Socrates led him to speak of immortality 
as almost no other has done: The death 
of Arthur Hallam stirred the depths of 
Tennyson’s nature, and brought the wild 
grief, the sustained reflection, and the 
solemn joy of ‘‘In Memoriam’’; and 
though Browning was habitually less 
reticent, and the speculative impulse in 
him was more daring, so that he often 
spoke of the future life during the fifty 
years or more of his poetic labour, it was 
the death of his young friend at La 
Saissiaz which stirred his knightly spirit 
to put on its armour, to challenge his 
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own faith, to dare his own doubts of 
immortality: 

There were those, indeed, even among 
the best and wisest, who maintained that 
we should not concern ourselves with this 
matter, but should think simply of living 
the present life well; for to the man 
who is thus within his duty ‘Death 
does not count.” He could not with- 
hold his reverence from such men, the 
lecturer said, men strong with the strength 
of moral faith, who ranked loyalty to 
simple truth, even when truth was silent, 
above whatever peace those hopes might 
bring which might turn out false. And 
Plato had drawn a marvellous picture of 
his Master earnestly pleading with those 
to whom he spoke, that even in that last 
hour they should be thinking of the truth 
and not of Socrates. ‘ Agree with me, 
if I seem to you to be speaking the 
truth; or, if not, withstand me might 
and main, that I may not deceive you, 
as well as myself, in my enthusiasm, and, 
like the bee, leave my sting in you before 
I die.’* 

Yet they ought not to refrain from such 
questionings, and indeed he doubted if 
they could: Nor ought they to be recon- 
ciled to ignorance, otherwise they might 
be brought at last to the crudest super- 
stition, and that was not gocd. And, in 
fact, it was only by coming to a reckon- 
ing with Death that those magnificent 
convictions could be gained by man. 
That £ Death does not count,’* that 
‘*Come what may, the duty of the 
moment sufficeth,’” were not beliefs which 
could be possessed by the thoughtless. 
Those who gained them knew that there 
were things more to be feared than death. 
They had put the thought of death in so 
vast and so spiritual a context that its 
significance was dwarfed; and all the 
meaning that remained for it was not 
natural any more, but spiritual, That 
was what had been done by those two 
great poets: Hach challenged death, and 
found that, provided the moral world 
stood and God remained, it could not 
itself mean much, and what it did mean 
was good: ‘To understand that, was to 
appropriate their thought upon that 
question of the immortality of the soul: 

There were two ways of considering 
what they said on the subject: One 
might examine their utterances critically 
to bring out the similarities and differ- 
ences of their faith, after the manner of 
a commentator; or one might dwell upon 
the broad features of their belief to dis- 
cover the basis on which they made it 
rest, to find out what validity, what value 
for others there was in their trust. That 
was the method he should follow. He 
should look to the poets for help in the 
contemplation of the problem of death 
and immortality for himself, dealing with 
them as teachers of truth rather than as 
poets or ministers of beauty. 

The great thing that impressed the 
student of Tennyson and Browning was 
the fulness of their belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul. If they did ever really 
doubt its truth, which was very question- 
able, doubt only shook the torpor of 
assurance from their creed; it left the 
assurance itself more strong and fixed, 
and its roots travelled deeper into their 
experience, and intertwined itself more 


vitally around it as their life matured to 
its close. The lecturer then illustrated 
from Browning’s poems the strength of 
his faith. Both he and Tennyson laid 
stress on the truth of the progress of the 
individual life after death, from stage to 
stage of life, approaching more and more 
neatly to God. Without such progressive 
life they deeply felt that the present 
lost its vital meaning. In this they 
revealed their affinity to the times 
in which they lived, for at the heart 
of the thought, nay, of the very dis- 
position of the mind of their age, and ours, 
was the conception that the natural 
world and the natural life of man 
signified much more than that which 
first met the eye. Ever since the days 
of Lessing and Kant, mankind had been 
travelling away from the narrow finitude 
and hard-lined limitedness of the days of 
Hume. Philosophers and _ poets alike, 
almost all the greatest of them, Fichte 
and Schelling, Hegel and Goethe, Carlyle 
and Wordsworth, Shelley, Tennyson and 
Browning, had all steeped the present 
life in the life to come. Thought and 
sense, spirit and nature interpenetrated, 
time is saturated with eternity, the 
universe is spirit-woven, God is imman- 
ent in it, and every common object isin 
its way ‘‘filled full of magical music, as 
they freight a star with light.’* There 
had been no age of the world’s history 
when doubt had been more deep and 
stern. The lines of science were never 
drawn more stringently, binding together 
in an ever closer phalanx the ranks of 
necessity and limiting ever more remorse- 
lessly the charter of an_ irresponsible 
imagination. But the doubt itself con- 
tained the promise and was even the 
reflex of a larger faith—faith in an order 
whose sweep was wider and its spiritual 
significance indefinitely deeper. This 
£* faith *% 

reels not in the storm of warring words, 
She brightens at the clash of ‘‘ Yes” and “ No,” 
She sees the Best that glimmers through the 

Worst, 
She feels the sun is hid but for a night, 
She spies the summer through the winter’s bud, 
She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls, 
Hears the lark within the songless egg? 
She finds the fountain, where they wail’d mirage. 
What he desired to ask, said the lecturer, 
was whether they had any right to such 
a triumphant conviction. What gave it 
to their poets? On what grounds did 
they hold it? What was the validity of 
those grounds ? The answer given, both 
by Tennyson and Browning, was that 
those grounds were not intellectual. 


Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my son, 
Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in. 
%e. * * * * 


Thou canst not proye thou art immortal—no, 
Nor yet that thou art mortal... . 
For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven; wherefore thou be wise. 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 
And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith ! 
And so Tennyson declared ;— 

We have but faith; we cannot know, 

For knowledge is of things we see. 

But what must they say to that main 
contention of their poets? The solution 
of the great question by an Agnostic 
faith was much too easy to be right. It 
healed the wounds of the soul too 
slightly; they bled afresh, when touched 
by doubt: They had neither the right 


nor the power to be satisfied with a faith 
that was divorced from reason. They 
were entitled to take stronger ground, and 
the two poets, in spite of all they said 
about knowledge, took stronger grounds. 
So far from ousting reason fromthat great 
quest of Immortality, they had employed 
it as their guide; and reason, so far from 
failing them in their hour of need, was just 
that which had gained for them those 
splendid convictions which they attributed 
to faith, Theirs was the ‘faith of 
reason.’” Reason selected the elements it 
contained, and compacted them into a 
consistent and self-sustained whole. Their 
doubt of reason and despair of knowledge 
arose, he believed, from confusion as to 
their nature, and to that confusion they 
must attribute much of that acknowledged 
and unacknowledged Agnosticism of this 
and other times, which was-the insecure 
refuge of intellectual despair. 

Professor Jones then proceeded to a 
forcible demonstration of the distinction 
between logic and reason, showing how 
the whole of our experience of life is 
built up by reason, and that our know- 
ledge of the spiritual facts of life rested 
on exactly the same ground as our know- 
ledge of natural law. In each case there 
was hypothesis tested by experience, 
wrought into the genera] structure of our 
thought. When it was said that con- 
victions were deeply felt, their strength 
lay not in the feeling, but in the fact 
that they had been made one with our 
rational life by a thousand judgments 
and practical experience. The feeiing of 
their vital truth was the result of a satis- 
fied intelligence, and the intelligence was 
satisfied only when experience was a con- 
gruous whole. Thus we were brought by 
the same method of reason to a convic- 
tion of the uniformity of Nature, as in the 
laws of motion, and of the universal 
presence of God. So it was that the two 
poets came to their deep convictions: It 
was not the intensity of their feeling 
which gave cogency to their convictions, 
but the broad grounds on which they 
rested. 

This world’s no blot for us 
Nor blank: it means intensely and means good. 


O world, as God has made it! All is beauty : 
And knowing this is love, and loye is duty, 
What further may be sought for, or declared ? 


Who told Browning that? His heart ? 
Yea, verily, but his heart made wise by 
much reflection; the theoretical and 
practical reason which built his life. 
Such was the poet’s ‘‘ faith of reason ”’; 
analogous in detail, identical in method, - 
with that which works in the construction 
of thesciences and even in that knowledge 
of common things which lies at the basis 
and guides the whole of our practical 
outward life. In judging of Nature they — 
remembered that man must not be left 
out. Nature implied man, and man in 
virtue of his spiritual qualities, especially 
of his love, implied God, and God, who 
was most of all God in His love, brought 
with Him all that man could need, and 
amongst these “Immortality, or some- 
thing better, if better there can be.” Such 
in the last resort was the argument of 
the two poets for the great hypothesis, 
which, like all science, must remain 


hypothesis to the end of time, but an — 
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fact, for it supplies the meaning of every 
fact.’’ 

That which the poets called “faith,” 
said Professor Jones, he should all 
knowledge; and he concluded as follows: 
—If I have not misunderstood the most 
daring and, on the whole, the most 
successful of all the schemes which modern 
thought has employed to bring some order 
into this strange world, and the still 
stranger life of men, it rests upon the 
same hypothesis, and brings the same 

- message tomankind. It is the hypothesis 
of God, in whom all perfection, all power, 
all knowledge, all love dwells. Harbour- 
ing no error that it can detect, fostering 
no hope however fair that merely flatters, 
fearing no failure or contradiction, or 
sorrow, or sin that darkens htman life, 
but confronting them all with open brow; 
nay, recognising that on every hand and 
In every detail of the simplest fact there 
are meanings that it cannot fathom, it 
still finds its hypothesis work. That 
which the idea of cause is to the common 
mind, or of the order of nature to the 
man of science—a principle he must hold 
true or cease to think—and whence he is 
always proving, though no proof is final, 
such is the conception of God to the 
Idealist. He finds it implicit in all his 
knowledge, the final premics of all. his 
life. To this conception he returns from 
all his wanderings, indeed, it has followed 
him all the way, for it is the very life of 
all his thinking. 

It is a hypothesis, it is true; but it is 
a hypothesis that works: works how much 
better than any other, beit chance or 
fate, matter or blind necessity. What 
order is there in the life of man; or in the 
world, which is not of its bringing ? 
What achievement, whether in knowledge 
or in virtue, which it has not inspired and 
guided? What advance in either can 
there be which is not a progressive proof 
that it is valid? And what better fate 
can we desire for man; who “learns 
through evil that good is best,”’ than this, 
of finding ever more fully as the ages 
move that he lives in God, 

That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves. 

He has the right of reason to this faith, 
and this faith brings with it “if not Im- 
mortality, then something better, if better 
there can be,” 


WE congratulate Mr. L. B. Booth, of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, on __ his 
success as fifth wrangler in the Mathe- 
matical tripos, the ‘result of which was 
published this week: In the same list we 
are glad to see the names of Miss EH. R. 
Lee, daughter of Mr. T. Grosvenor Lee, 
and Miss Hilda Leigh, daughter of Mr. 
G. H. Leigh, both of Newnham Oollege. 
Mr. Booth has succeeded Mr. Stratton as 
hon. secretary of the Cambridge services. 


Human help in our need, human for- 
giveness of our wrongdoing; human love 
in our loneliness; these are the sacra- 
ments through which, at their sweetest 
and purest; we feel a divine help and for- 
giveness and love flowing into our souls: 
 =—¢, S. Merriam: a . 
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THE GOSPEL OF THE LOVE OF GOD. 


By rue Rey. J. Cortins Opgers, B.A. 

“For [ am persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.””—Romans viii., 
38, 39. 

How strange to think that he who spoke 
these glowing words, so full of strong con- 
viction, so expressive of the deepest con- 
scious experience of God’s love to man, 
should have, been among the greatest 
sufferers that the world has ever known! 
This is the saying of no mystic dreamer in 
some calm and safe retreat, cpening his soul 
to gentle influences wafted from the depths 
of the infinite; this is the teaching of no 
quiet philosopher of the Stoa or Academy, 
enunciating theses for the acceptance of his 
group of scholars. This is the rapturous 
assertion of a persecuted apostle, an un- 
wearying traveller, an ardent missionary to 
the Gentiles, an effective organiser of the 
most varied and most difficult elements, 
an unflinching preacher of new and unwel- 
come truths, one who was continually ex- 
posed to hardship and suffering of every 
kind. What, indeed, had he not borne for 
the sake of the Gospel which he proclaimed? 
We read of the cruelties he experienced at 
the hands of the Jews ; of the stripes, the 
stonings, and the frequent imprisonments ; 
the shipwreck, the trial, and_ tradition 
preserves the story of his martyr’s death. 
As he himself tells us, he was in ‘‘ journey- 
ings often, in perils of waters, in perils of 
robbers, in perils by his own countrymen, 
in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, 
the wilderness, and the sea, in perils among 
false brethren, in weariness and painfulness, 
in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and nakedness.’’ 
Surely it is out of his own experience 
of privation and cruelty that he says: 
‘*We must through much __ tribulation 
enter into the - Kingdom of God.’’ 
And yet it is the same apostle who 
can write to his new converts at Corinth 
and Philippi: ‘‘1 am filled with com- 
fort, I am exceedingly joyful in all our 
tribulation ’’ ; “ Rejoice in the Lord alway, 
and again I say, Rejoice.’* And that which 
filled him witha joy so sacred and triumph- 
ant was his deep persuasion that all the 
experiences through which he had passed 
gave their combined support to the assur- 
ance that God’s love was manifested in all, 
in things visible and invisible, in joy and in 
sorrow, in the light and darkness which 
chequered his path, and especially in the 
gift of His beloved Son. From the grasp 
of that love he was persuaded he could not 
fall ; from its close embrace he could not be 
torn away ; from its felt presence he could 
not be estranged. Not even his own sins 
and errors could for long expel him from 
his home with God. What were earthly 
sorrows and bodily privations compared 
with that deep assurance, breathed into his 
inmost spirit, of the Eternal Love which 
held him fast and would not let him go ? 
Have we not here one more example of a 
widely acknowledged truth? It is the perse- 
cuted spirit which feels most deeply the value 
of the faith for which it will endure any 
sacrifice, and any pain: Itis he who suffers 


most who is most truly conscious of the 
Heavenly Father’s love. It is he who has 
fought the good fight, and is ready to be 
oifered, who looks forward with joy and 
hope unspeakable to ‘‘ the appearing of the 
Lord, the righteous Judge of all!” 

As we read this magnificent testimony of 
Paul, we have to confess that it is not easy 
to realise with precision in this present age 
some of the glowing thoughts which find 
expressionin his words. I presume that he 
held the current opinion of his day that the 
Throne of the Supreme was surrounded by 
innumerable hosts of angels, to whom He 
gave His mandates. Principalities and 
powers were there, rank beyond rank, 
legion beyond legion ; whilst realm beyond 
realm, sphere beyond sphere, was filled 
with adoring throngs of radiant forms, 
hierarchies and angels according to their 
several orders, such as Dante describes in 
his ‘‘ Paradiso,’’ witha richness ofimagin- 
ation unsurpassed, and those of whom our 
own Milton speaks :— 

The helmed Cherubim 
And sworded Seraphim 
Are sen in glittering ranks with wings displayed. 

Even these bright beings, on whom 
the Father’s glory directly shone, who 
stood around His throne, ready and 
waiting to do His will, even these, so the 
Apostle may have thougat, could not mono- 
polise His favour, nor absorb all His love. 
And though beyond the regions filled with 
the blessed forms of light and joy, there 
were spheres through which the fallen angels 
were allowed to roam,neither there could the 
shadows of evil screen off humanity from the 
beneficence and pity of the King of Kings. 
Beyond the flat earth and the crystal dome 
of the firmament were heights and depths 
which none could gauge, and even in those 
unknown vastnesses the love of God was 
not swallowed up norlost. Norcould any 
created thing, no new erection on earth, or 
in the skies, no fresh system of stars or 
constellations, no sudden catastrophe which. 
might close the history of the universe, no 
unexpected upheaval of our co-ordinated 
and fixed experiences, sunder us from His 
affection. Nor could death ; for “when we 
are absent from the body we are present 
withthe Lord ’’ ; nor could life, with all the 
specious snares and seductive influences of 
sunny hours when pleasure so often makes 
us forget our duty to the highest Good: 
Neither present sorrows nor our forebodings 
as to the future; neither that which we 
know, nor that about which we can but 
dimly conjecture ; neither that with regard 
to which we must exercise patience now, 
nor that in which we must simply trust for 
the time that is to come—none of these 
things, says the Apostle, canthrust us be- 
yond the reach of thé eternal love of God: 

Many centuries have rolled away since 
these words were written, and we look out 
upon another world, and upon very different 
conditions ofsociety. We cannot, indeed; 
speak of the ranks and orders of the angelic 
host as confidently as did Paul; we can 
only surmise that those spirits that are 
called away from their earthly home, do 
not pass an idle eternity of happiness, but 
find their greatest joy in the task of helping 
others to rise to higher aims and nobler 
thoughts than had been possible for them 
before: For us the heights and depths in 
which our planet is immersed are vastly 
extended: We know now that we gaze 
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through the darkness of the night, not upon 
little fairy lamps hung up beneath the solid 
dome of the firmament, but upon myriads 
of glittering worlds. Our minds cannot 
contain all these vastnesses ; they are too 
great, too majestic for us; and our spirits 
might fail and pine away in the wilderness 
of space, did we not believe with the apostle 
that nothing can separate us from the love 
of God. We may be but as the small dust 
of the balance, but we are the children of a 
Father who will never loose us from His 
grasp, and even in the infinite and illimit- 
able we find our home with Him. Abysses 
as wide as the universe, whole cycles of ages 
in the great long ago, these are annihilated 
by the contact of the Eternal Spirit with our 
spirits, for God fills all space and all time. 
Neither height nor depth can sunder us 
from Him. Nor can death, though death 
is as formidable now as in the apostolic 
age, removing some from our little house- 
hold of faith whom we can so sorely spare, 
not only the accomplished leader and 
profound thinker* who one hundred years 
ago was given to the world, but within the 
last six months the bold preacher and reso- 
lute social reformer, whose departure we in 
the North have had so much cause to mourn, 
the eager and courageous exponent of 
our views, of whom, all too suddenly, the 
South was bereft, and the sweet singer and 
divine, dwelling on the other side of the At- 
lantic, whose plaintive words, as his own 
requiem, we have sung this morning ; even 
death cannot wipe out our consciousness of 
God’s love displayed in them, cannot rob us 
of our rich inheritance of sweetest memories. 
And although these are gone from us, life is 
still with us, full of golden opportunities 
and of noblest tasks; and if these are 
consecrated to the service of the Lord of 
all, they too will speak to us of the love 
divine: Here are things present, duties, 
trials, self-sacrifices, sorrows, which press 
upon us now, forebodings it may be, as to 
things which are to come; and yet, have 
not all the centuries which have intervened 
since the days of Paul taught us, by the very 
advance of humanity, by the progress of 
knowledge, by the wider growth of Christian 
charity, that God’s love is more and more 
displayed around us and within us, that 
now itis manifested in the manifold blessings 
we enjoy, in the sunshine which illumines 
our lives, and in the purest affections of our 
hearts to-day ? 

But for the apostle it was not any of the 
ordinary experiences of life, whether joyful 
or sorrowful, which were so expressive of 
God’s love for His earthly children as the 
revelation of His mercy in the person and 
the Cross of Christ. And when Paul speaks 
of Christ he concentrates his attention not 
on the figure of the lowly teacher who 
wandered on the shores of Galilee, and 
spake his homely parables to the people 
on the mountain slope, but rather on one, 
who, having passed through the death on 
the cross, was made known as an immortal 
spirit, and as spirit, sundered from the 
flesh, came near to the very hearts, not of 
the apostles only, but of the whole commu- 
nity of Christian believers. To Paul the 
love of God was revealed in nothing so 
clearly, so abundantly, as in that cruel 


* Bekesenia'i is here made to Dr. J, Martineau, 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, Mr. J. Cogan 
Conway, and the Rev. J, White Chadwick, _ of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


death on Calvary, from which we are so 
apt to turn away with averted eyes and 
trembling lips. How was God’s love dis- 
played in that scene of shame and suffering? 
Again 1 have to say that it is no easy task 
to determine with exactness what is the 
meaning which lies behind the expressions 
which he uses with reference to the 
sacrifice on the cross ; 1t is not easy to say 
how far he re-interprets with spiritual 
significance Jewish terms and symbols 
with which from boyhood he was entirely 
familiar. And yet it seems clear, thatin his 
view, that death on the cross was much 
more than a martyrdom for the cause of 
truth; it was the divinely appointed 
means for the reformation of the world ; 
it was the wondrous spectacle which should 
touch and thrill the hearts of all, bring 
to a focus all wavering a‘fection, con- 
strain every will which was at enmity with 
God, and reconsecrate all lives to a divine 
and holy service. For the death upon the 
cross was a manifestation, good for all 
time, of the hidden possibilities of the 
human soul, a revelation of the victory of 
faith, of the deep harmony which may 
exist between the will of man and the 
behests of God. The supreme archetype 
of humanity suffered, not in our stead, 
but in our behalf, that we might see how 
divine succour is granted in our sorest 
needs, and the peace of God be the all 
sufficient reward for faithfulness. The 
light of the glory of God shone forth in the 
face of Jesus Christ, not indeed as an ex- 
hibition of Incarnate Deity, but as a proof 
of the ability of the saintly soul to reflect 
the image of its Maker. God’s love to 
man was manifested in that cruel death 
upon the cross ; first, because the Father, 
did not shun the pain of permitting His 
own dear Son to suifer that so there might 
be given to the world an all sufficient pre- 
sentation of the majesty of faithfulness 
even unto death ; and, secondly, because 
that love in the heart of Christ, that spirit 
of forgiveness, that intense and yearning 
pity even for those who gave him pain— 
these were a revelation such as nowhere 
else could have been given, of the love, 
forgiveness, mercy, and pity existing for 
ever in the Souls of Souls. In Christ, the 
image of the invisible God, the apostle 
saw the true reflection of the Eternal Mind. 
If by the suffering on Calvary the sub- 
limest possibilities of human love were so 
abundantly revealed, the cross was the 
surest indication of that larger love, still 
more divine, more constraining, more 
intense, which holds all men and all things 
in its wide embrace. 

Here then in this pronouncement, majes- 
tic in its simple grandeur, yet glowing with 
an ardour which rolls through the ages 
like a trumpet blast, we have the expression 
of Paul’s triumphant faith in the love of 
God for His earthly children, a love which 
no obstacle could impede, no distance 
weaken, no calamity impair, a love which 
reached its highest manifestation in the 
cross of Christ. For ifin that most trying 
hour on Calvary, suffering imparted fresh 
fervour and more thrilling intensity to the 
love which filled the heart of Christ—not 
only towards those who stood beside the 
cross until all was finished, his mother, the 
beloved disciple, and the little band of 
faithful women— but also towards the very 


|eriminal dying at his side, and all who, 


blinded by cruel passion, “ie not what 
they did, have we not a revelation of the 
inmost heart of God, an indication of that 
yearning love which will not let us go, 
which is outpoured alike on Jew and 
Gentile, on saint and sinner, on those 
who coldly stand aloof and those who 
by the intensity of sorrow are brought 
very near to the Divine Presence. 
Where there is love, there must also 
be capacity for pain. Then, since the 
Beloved Son reveals what is in the 
Father’s heart, we have in Christ the 
assurance that the Heavenly Father is not 
afar off, enthroned in glory, untouched by 
mortal woes, but that He feels our sorrows, 
is pained when we depart from Him, waits 
with longing patience for our return, is 
ever ready to receive us in our penitence, to 
welcome us to Hisembrace, and to enwrap 
us in the robe of His affection. If that is 
Paul’s view, may it not be ours also ? And 
with such an interpretation of the cross of 
Christ, may we not proclaim with bolder 
hearts and firmer confidence, the glad 
Gospel of the love of God to man? The 
Gospel of God’s Love—that is our message 
to the world to-day, as it has been since 
the day on which this Association, whose 
cause I plead, was founded. Our fore- 
runners lifted their voices against every 
doctrine that conflicted with this Gospel 
of Love; they gave their unwavering 
testimony against the favourite dogmas of 
the older orthodoxy, the ruin of man’s 
nature through Adam’s sin, our supposed 
subjection to the assaults of a personal 
Satan, the fear of a God whose burning 
wrath could be appeased by blood alone, 
an eternity of woe for the impenitent. But 
for us there remains surely a work of still 
larger import. It is to teach the love of 
God in face of all the sins and sorrows of 
the world, to show that this love is the 
source of all our hopes, the fount of all our 
joy, our chief guarantee for the reality of 
the immortal life, and to hold to it as that 
which can alone assure us that in spite of 
all that baffles the intellect, and pains our 
hearts to-day, righteousness and love shall 
win the victory at last. Do you ask how 
we apprehend this love of Godtoman? I 
reply that we know it through our own ex- 
perience, and we accept it on the testimony 
of others. Are not the words of Tennyson 
a true record of the facts of our own con- 
sclousness, when he says :— 


Tf e’er when faith had fall’n asleep, 
I heard a voice ‘‘ believe no more,” G 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

Thit tumbled in the Godless deep, 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answer’d, “I have felt.” 


But when our experience falters in the 
presence of mysteries we cannot solve, 
when we are troubled with doubts, and 
unnerved by our fears, then let us look to 
that figure on the cross of Calvary, human, 
yet divine inits complete surrender to the 
will of the Most High, and let us behold 
in that love which sorrowed unto death, 
in that affection more intense than ever at 
the hour of departure, in that faithfulness 
so sorely tried, in that spirit of forgiveness 
which no pain could quench ; in oe let 
us behold a witness, a revelati 
sufficient assurance of the exi 
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Him who is the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the Father of us all. 

One closing word. We have come hither 
from many centres of work, from many 
difficult outposts of duty, from many 
spheres of labour where the ground is not 
so productive, nor the harvests so rich as 
we could wish, and it may be that some- 
times our hearts fail us at the magnitude 
of the task which lies before us, at the 
perplexing problems which give us anxious 
hours. Oh, may our courage and our zeal 
be revived at the thought that we carry as 
our banner, the Gospel of the free unpur- 
chased Love of God,and thatif we can make 
that the chief burden of our witness, and 

show it forth in our daily lives, then it will 
not matter what our difficulties may be, 
nor how anxieties may press, forin every 
heart there will be the secret consciousness 
of a love divine which moves through all 
things, and the sense ofa sure repose with- 
in the Everlasting Arms. It was an ever 
strengthening conviction of the love of God 
to man which has purified our theology 
in the past ; it is the same steadfast faith 
which must deepen our religion in the 
future, and interpret for us the secrets of 
God’s Providence. Light will chase away 
the darkness of despair, and joyful hope 
reign ever in our hearts, if, with the apostle, 
we too may be “‘ persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
‘things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God which 
is in Jesus Christ our Lord.”* 


DR. MARTINEAU AND THE BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


' Tue following note appeared with the 
Report of the Association presented to the 
Annual Meeting on Wednesday afternoon:— 
- Newspaper paragraphs have appeared 
recently stating or suggesting that Dr. 
Martineau was ‘‘ little of a Unitarian,’’ 
and that in his later years ‘‘he had 
ceased to identify himself with the 
denomination.’ The following letter, 
written in reply to the congratulations of 
the Council and Committee of the Unitarian 
Association on his ninetieth birthday, will 
therefore be read with interest :— 

35, Gordon-square, London, W.C., 

ia i April 23, 1894. 
** Dear Mr. Bowie, 
—** Tf it has been a pleasant surprise to 

£*yeceive, on my recent anniversary, 
‘* words of sympathy and _ benediction 
** from many a stranger belonging to some 
** communion other than our own, you 
** give me a far more heartfelt satisfaction 
**when you report the congratulations 
_ *£and good wishes of my fellows in an 
** Association to which I have belonged 
“from its commencement, and for which 
**T have been permitted more than once 
**to plead. That your Council and Com- 
“* mittee so kindly and graciously remember 
** me and note the steps of my retreat, now 
** that my days of service are over, touches 
**me deeply, and stirs in me a gratitude 
** which I cannot adequately express: 

** Believe me always, 
«£ Yours affectionately, 

#° James Marrineau,”* 
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ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING. 

THE business meeting of this Association 
was held on Wednesday afternoon in 
Essex Hall, the chair being taken by the 
ex-President, Mr. W. Arthur Sharpe, who 
explained that the President had just 
been presiding at the luncheon to repre- 
sentatives of District Associations and 
others, and would be in the chair at the 
evening meeting. 

Mr. OswaLp NErrTLEFoLp, as treasurer, 
presented the accounts, and announced 
that the collection at the morning service 
had amounted to £27 11s. 9d., which was 
less than the £33 16s. 10d. of last year. 
They had also £350 less income, and an 
increased expenditure of £1,600, and yet 
were still within their income. The col- 
lections on Association Sunday were £39 
higher than last year, but still less than 
the £613 of 1902; more congregations than 
ever had taken part in that united effort. 
But, though for the present year they 
were stiil within their income, the outlook 
for the coming years was by no means 
so satisfactory. This year they lost £50 
of income, which had been promised for 
three years, and next year they would lose 
a further £450, which had been promised 
for four years, in connection with the 
effort to raise an additional £2,000 to 
meet the subscription of £1,000 of their 
anonymous friend. They had also lost 
£252 by the death of subscribers, in- 
cluding one subscription of £100, and 
had only £10 from relatives of deceased 
friends to set against that. He, there- 
fore, appealed very urgently to supporters 
of the Association to remember that they 
were perilously near losing the £1,000 
subscription, and to use every effort of 
securing new subscriptions to maintain 
the present high level of their work. 

The Rev. W. Copgetanp Bowig, the 
secretary, then introduced the annual 
report of the Committee, of which an 
abstract here follows :— 

Tue KiGHTEENTH ANNUAL REpoRT. 

The report opened with the following 
passages :— 

In the world of religious thought and 
life there has been great and varied activity 
during the past year. Manifestoes and 
counter manifestoes, approving and dis- 
approving ‘‘ the Higher Criticism,’ have 
been issued by opposing sections in the 
Anglican Church; some of the Bishops 
have expressed their alarm lest there should 
be any tampering with even the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed, others 
have shown their readiness to dispense 
with its futher use in Christian worship ; 
the supporters of evangelical orthodoxy 
have expended large sums of money and 
much organising skill in promoting ‘‘ Re- 
vivals ’’ ; anti-religious organisations have 
displayed remarkable assiduity in spreading 
literature, apparently with the object of 
showing that religion might with advan- 
tage be dispensed with by mankind alto- 
gether. The legal interpretation of creeds 
and statements of belicf has brought 
disaster upon the United Free Church of 
Scotland, and has produced not a little 
heart-searching and perturbation among 
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those Nonconformists in England the Trust 
Deeds of whose chapels are closed to free- 
dom and progress in theology. Again, 
untouched by the controversies of ecclesi- 
astics and theologians, there are masses of 
the-people who in their own dim, uncertain, 
and sometimes eagerly passionate, ways 
are seeking, under the name of social jus- 
tice, larger, fuller, truer life—some kingdom 
of heaven on earth to which they may 
belong. 

The turmoil produced by conflicting 
creeds and ecclesiastical policies, the con- 
dition of the unchurched masses, with the 
resulting perplexity and unrest, are full of 
suggestion and warning to those who lead 
and govern the Churches and the State. A 
serious responsibilty is cast upon those men 
and women, whether as individuals, or 
associated in churches, who believe that a 
reverent and devout religion may live and 
thrive in the world—a religion whose 
adherents welcome’ every fresh gleam of 
truth and light which may be revealed to 
the human mind and conscience. The 
number of people prepared to stand openly 
and courageously for these principles of 
faith and freedom is happily increasing in 
this and other lands, though they still 
form a small and straggling company when 
confronted by the hosts of ancient ortho- 
doxies, and the forces of modern material- 
ism. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association throughout its long history 
has steadfastly maintained that faith and 
freedom, science and religion, truth and 
criticism are friends, not foes, and its 
successive committees have tried to adapt 
and adjust the work of the Association to 
the varying thoughts and needs of the age. 
Considered in relation to present-day needs 
and opportunities, the work accomplished 
is Indeed small ; but considered in relation 
to the means placed at the disposal of the 
Association, and the sluggishness and lack 
of purpose and enthusiasm of not a few 
churches and individuals who make pro- 
fession of a liberal faith, the record of the 
past year is full of interest and encourage- 
ment. That so much work has been done 
is largely due to the initiative of one member 
of the Association, whose subscription of 
a thousand pounds a year, beginning in 1903, 
set such a high standard of generous giving. 

The matter of the Report was then 
ranged under the headings of the Sub- 
committees charged with the different 
departments of the work. They are given 
here with the*name of the chairman of cach 
sub-committtee added :— 

Home Mission (Rev. W. G. Tarrant).— 
Particulars were given -of grants to 76 
congregations, and to several Associations 
for district ministers, while large amounts 
had been expended on special lectures, 
services for the people, the Cambridge 
services and special preachers, the whole 
expenditure for work under this general 
heading being £3,449 15s. 2d. Of the four 
district ministers, the Rev. J. EH. M: 
Hdwards had worked for the London and 
South Eastern Counties Provincial Assem- 
bly for twelve years; the Rev. R. P. 
Farley for the Liverpool District Associa- 
tion for two years, while the year had 
seen two fresh appointments, the Rev. 
John Ellis to the Yorkshire Union, and the 
Rev. Rudolf Davis to the Western Union. 


The plan of linking two congregations under 
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the charge of one minister had been follow 

ed at Canterbury and Deal, Devonport and 
Plymouth, Loughborough and Ilkeston, 
and Christ Church, Nottingham and New- 
ark. The courses of lectures by thelate Rev. 
R. A: Armstrong on ‘‘ Agnosticism and 
Theism in the Nintcenth Century,’’ and 
the Rev. J. E. Carpenter on ‘‘ The Christ 
of the Creeds and of Expericnce,’’ attracted 
large and deeply interested audiences, 
the former at Northampton and Notting- 
ham, the latter at Hampstead, Plumstead 
and Bournemouth, and again after Christ- 
- mas at Hull and Norwich. Further courses 
are to be arranged for next autumn and 
spring. The great success of theatre 
services at Oldham and Stratford (London) 
was noted, and the marked interest shown 
by the students attending the Cambridge 
services. 

Publications (Mr. T. Grosvenor Lee.).— 
Nearly 25,000 books and upwards of 
150,000 tracts were printed and published 
during 1604. These included the sixpenny 
edition of Mr. Armstrong’s “‘ God and the 
Soul,’’ and Mr. Carpenter’s ‘‘ First Three 
Gospels,’’ to which have been added 
Newman’s ‘‘ Soul,’’ with Professor Upton’s 
Introduction, and Dr. M. J. Savage’s ‘‘ The 
Passing and Permanent in Religion.’’ 
Professor Wendt’s Essex Hall Lecture, on 
‘* The Idea and Reality of Revelation,”’ 
together with his Oxford lecture on ‘‘ Typ- 
ical Forms of Christianity,’’ was published 
in a little volume, also a new edition of the 
Rey. A. Webster’s ‘‘ My Pilgrimage from 
Calvinism to Unitarianism,’’ and a series 
of ‘‘ Home Pages,’’ edited by Miss Helen 
Brooke Herford. A third edition of the 
Revised Essex Hall Hymnal brought the 
number printed up to 15,000. Other 
recent publications were the volume of 
Dr. Brooke Herford’s sermons ‘‘ Anchors 
of the Soul,’’ with a biographical sketch 
by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, Dr. Herford’s 
“* Hutychus’* papers, the Rev. Walter 
Lloyd’s ‘‘ Reist’s Apology,’’? and, most 
recently of all, the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter’s 
‘* James Martineau, Theologian and 
Teacher,’’ the new enlarged edition of the 
Rev. H. 8. Solly’s ‘‘ Know Thyself,’’ and 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong’s ‘‘ Agnosticism 
and Theism.’’ An edition of Dr. Crooker’s 
““Supromacy of Jesus’? and of Dr. 
Savage’s ‘‘ Pillars of the Temple’’ had 
been purchased from the American Associa- 
tion, and also the remainder of the two 
volume edition of the ‘‘ Life and Letters 
of Dr. Martineau” by Dr. Drummond 
and Professer Upton, now scld for 12s. 6d. 

Scottish (Mr. C. F. Pearson).—Particu- 
lars were given of the work done in the 
administration of the McQuaker Trust, by 
grants to congregations, special lectures 
and services, &c., the most notable 
event being the acquisition of the site 
for the new Church in Aberdeen, for the 
building of which the Trustees had pro- 
mised the last £250, of the £1,000 still 
required. The old building and site had 
been sold for £2,000. 

Foreign Mission (Rev. James Harwcod). 
—The gratifying results of the Rey. 
Charles Hargrove’s Mission to Australasia 
were noted, and the conviction expressed 
that the time was ripe for the appoint- 
ment of a minister at Wellington. £50 
a year had been granted to Mr. F. Sin- 
claire, M.A., of Auckland, a student for 
the ministry at Manchester College, 


Oxford, and continued support had been 
givento the Hungarian and Indian student 
at the same college. Mr. Yoshimoto; 
the Japanese student, had unfortunately 
been obliged, by the state of bis health, 
te return home. Miss Emily Sharpe had 
handed over to Trustees appointed by the 
Association £2,000, to provide a scholar- 
ship for a Hungarian student at Chan- 
ning House School for Girls. A hopeful 
report had been received from the Rev. 
H. Havugerud, of the new church at 
Kristiania, and also of Mission work 
done in India in connection with the 
Brahmo Samaj, by Mr. H. C. Sarkar and 
Mr. V. R. Shinde. Several tracts had 
been published in Urdu for the use of 
Mohammedans in India, and there had 
been other publications in European 
languages. There was much testimony to 
the warm appreciation of Mr. Armstrong’s 
“God and the Soul” among Indian 
students. The new arrangements in 
regard to the work among the Unitarians 
of the Khasi Hills were noted, and par- 
ticulars given as to the coming meeting 
of the International Council of Unitarian 
and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers at Geneva in August. 

Deceased Members.—The report con- 
tained the memorial resolution of the 
committee on the death of the Rev. R. 
A. Armstrong, and paid a tribute to the 
memory of Mrs. W. Jenkin Davies, Mr. 
Charles Harding, Mr. J. Cogan Conway, 
Mr. Alfred Paget, Mr. J. P. Thomasson, 
and Mrs. Cooke, of Guildford. There had 
been many other losses by death, and 
special mention was made of the Rev. J. 
W. Chadwick of Brooklyn, and the 
Maharshi Debendra Nath ‘Tagore of 
Calcutta, the patriarch of the Brahmo 
Samaj. 

Finance (Mr. H. B. Lawjord).—The 
report made in conclusion the follow- 
ing statement and appeal :— 

The Treasurer’s statement of accounts 
for the year ending December 31, 1904, 
shows that the income for the year was 
£8,211 13s. 8d., made up as follows :— 
Subscriptions, £4,694 10s. 6d.; donations, 
£29 148.; collections, £594 Os. 4d.; divi- 
dends and interest, £1,172 11s. 7d.; book 
department, £1,657 16s. 5d.; special in- 
come, £63 0s. 10d. The expenditure for 
the year amounted to £8,203 14s, 2d., 
made up as follows :—Missionary grants 
for home work, £3,449 {15s. 2d.; foreign 
work, £1,228 16s. 2d.; grants of books 
and tracts, home, £412 6s. 4d.; foreign, 
£318 2s. 5d.; deputation expenses, 
£42 8s. 6d.; book  depaitment, 
£1,548 18s. 2d.; salaries and wages— 
office and book room, £915 4s. 4d.; 
maintenance and _ office expenses, 
£216 6s. 7d:3; printing and postage of 
annual report and anniversary ex- 
penses, £71 16s. 6d. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the whole income was 
expended during the year, less £7 19s. 6d. 

The subscription list for 1904 shows 
only the very slight decrease of £8 14s. on 
1903. Greater difficulties confront the 
treasurer during the present year, for 
there have been heavy losses by death 
recently, which will largely reduce the list 
for 1905, unless new subscribers come 
forward to take their place, Thirty-four 
new subscribers have joined the Associa- 
tion during the early part of 1905, several 


of whom were induced to do so by the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee 
personally speaking to members of the 
congregation at Wandsworth, to which he 
belongs—an example which might well be 
copied by many others. 

During 1904 227 congregations had 
collections, and the amount received from 
this source was £560 3s. 6d., an increase 
of nine congregations and of £38 10s. 3d; 
on the previous year. 

Legacies were received during 1904 
as follows:—Mrs. John Cooke, of Guild- 
ford, £495; Mr. T. Gregory Foster, of 
London, £90; Mr. David Rees, of the 
Rhondda Valley, £10. The family of 
the late Mrs. Alfred Lawrence gave an 
“In Memoriam’’ gift of £250. In the 
early part of the present year a legacy 
of £500 was received from the executors 
of Mrs. W. Jenkin Davies, a former 
member of the Committee; also £100 
from Miss Rea, of Belfast. 

The Committee would again impress 
upon the members of the Association 
that the continuance of the subscription 
of £1,000 a year is dependent upon the 
income from subscriptions being kept up 
to the level of 1903. There are many 
Unitarians whose names do not yet appear 
in the list of subscribers. No one who 
makes himself acquainted with the 
activities of the Association can fail to 
perceive that it is doing large, impor- 
tant, and varied work at home and 
abroad in promoting the principles of 
Unitarian Christianity. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, referred to 
some of the points of chief interest. He 
spoke with much feeling of the loss they 
had sustained in the death of the Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong, and expressed his great 
pleasure in the publication of the volume 
of his lectures on ‘Agnosticism and 
Theism in the Nineteenth Century.”? At 
the time of Mr. Armstrongs death, the 
Committee had passed the following reso- 
lution, which was embodied in the report, 
and which he read :— 

That this Committee has heard with profound 
grief of the death of the Rey. R. A. Armstrong, 
a Past-President of the Association, and for 
many years a wise and faithful ally in its work 
at homeand abroad. To the invaluable services 
rendered by him as minister, counsellor, and 
Jeader, he added specially those of a writer and 
lecturer, unsurpassed among us for clear, 
scholarly, and convincing argument on behalf 
of the principles for which the Association 
stands. In the hour of our sorrow we are 
thankful that, though death has deprived us of 
the living voice that appealed so strongly to our 
minds and hearts, he has left an imperishable 
legacy, not only in his writings, but also in the 
memory of his unselfish and untiring devotion to 
human needs, his unswerving fidelity to 
conscience, and his constant trust in the living 
Ged, Desiring thus 1o place on record our 
deep sense of the worth of our beloved 
colleague, we would also respectfully tender to 
his widow and family our sincere sympathy in 
their bereavement, 

He also referred to the meetings of the 
International Council to be held at 
Geneva in the last days of August, and; 
on the strength of his own experience at 
Amsterdam two years ago, strongly urged 
all who were able to do so to attend the 
meetings. He noted with satisfaction the 
prospect of the new church building at 
Aberdeen, where, on his visit to Scotland 
as President, he had been impressed by 
the signs of vigorous life he found 
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The Rev. F. B. Morr, of Southport, 
who seconded, said that the report was 
of the greatest interest, because at every 
point where they were reaching out to do 
anything they saw the great field that 
was waiting for their efforts and de- 
manding of them a larger measure of 
work. He felt sure that it-only needed 
to put the work before their congrega- 
tions to secure an adequate response. 
He had proved it at Southport, where 
the simple statement that he made of 
the work being done and what it meant 
had led to contributions which raised their 
congregation from being forty-eighth on 
the Association Sunday list until there 
were only twelve others above them. 
Ii they could do that at Southport, it 
could be done all over the country. What 
they needed, he said in conclusion, was 
the passion, the enthusiasm, the inspira- 
tion of. the Holy Spirit, which belonged 
to that Whit-week, which would kindle 
them to a greater self-sacrifice than they 
had ever known: 

Mr. Davip Martineau proposed a vote 
of thanks to the President, the Right 
Hon. William Kenrick, for his services 
during the past year, and the election of 
Mr. C. F. Pearson as the new president. 
Mr. Kenrick had not been able to attend 
their meetings as often as they would 
have liked, but had always been a great 
help when he had been present. Years 
ago he remembered that the Association 
was honoured by the presidency of his 
uncle Mr. Timothy Kenrick, and he was 
glad that day to have made the acquaint- 
ance of the President’s son, and he felt 
that they might hope in coming years 
to have another president bearing that 
honoured name: With his friend, Mr. 
Pearson, he had worked for years in many 
ways, and he was confident that in him 
they were securing a good president. 

The Rey. AtrrEeD Hatt seconded, and, 
having spoken of the genial kindness of 
their President-elect, and his wide know- 
ledge of their work and their ministers, 
expressed the hope that during his year 
of office he would see the completion of 
two great funds, that of the Home Mis- 
sionary College in Manchester, and that of 
the Martineau Memorial at Norwich. 

The resolution was very heartily carried, 
and Mr, Pearson briefly acknowledged the 
honour they had done him in electing him 
to that office. 

The CHarrMAN, in moving the next 
resolution, referred to the portrait of Dr. 
Martineau, which they had just acquired 
and hung in that hall. Of the cost, £315, 
they had already received from subscri- 
bers £297 10s. There would be some 
other expenses in putting the picture up. 
As treasurer of the fund he expressed the 
hope that friends would supply the 
remainder of what they needed during 
that week. 


The resolution was :— 


That the cordial thanks of this Mceting be 
given to the Officers and the Committee for 
their services during the past year, and that the 
following be the respective appointments for the 
present year :— ; 

Treasurer—Mr. Oswald Nettlefold. Trustees 
—Mr. 8. 8. Tayler, Mr. David Martineau, J.P., 
Mr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C., Sir E. Durning-Law- 
rence, Bart.,;M.P. Auditors—Mr. Harold Wade, 
‘Mr. Benson Lawford, Mr. W. Fitchett Wurtz- 
burg. Council—(See List in Annual Report.) 


Clarke, Mr. Edwin Clephan, J.P., Rev. V. D. 
Davis, B.A., Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, M.A., Rev. James Harwood, 
B.A., Miss Helen Brooke Herford, Mr. Herbert 
B. Lawford, Mr. T. Grosvenor Lee, Mr. G. H. 
Leigh, Mr. David Martineau, J.P., Mr. W. Blake 
Odgers, K.C., Mr. Percy Preston, Mr. Stanton W. 
Preston, Mr. Ion Pritchard, Mr, W. Arthur Sharpe, 
Rev. F. W. Stanley, Miss Tagart, Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, B.A., Mr. 8. 8. Tayler. 

Mr, F. J. M. Srrarron, of Cambridge, 
seconded this, and in doing so said how 
grateful they had been for the kindly and 
generous support of their services at 
Cambridge, and especially to Mr. Bowie 
for his constant help and advice. He 
asked ministers to let them know when 
any members of their congregations came 
up to Cambridge, that their interest in the 
services might be enlisted. He had been 
succeeded in the secretaryship of the 
services by Mr. L. B. Booth, of Christ’s 
College, who had just come out as filth 
Wrangler in the Mathematical Tripos. 

The Chairman moved :— 

That the hearty welcome of this Meeting be 
given to the Representatives of the following 


District Societies :—East Cheshire Union—Rev. 


H. 8. Tayler, M.A.; Eastern Union—Rev. 
Alfred Hall, M.A.; Irish Non-Subseribing As- 
sociation—Rev. G. H, Vance, B.D.; Liverpvol 
District Association—Rev. R. P. Farley, B.A.; 
London District Society —Mr. Hahnemann Epps; 
London and S.E.C. Proy, Assembly—Mr. W. 
Wallace Bruce; Manchester District Associa- 
tion—Rey. James Ruddle; Midland Christian 
Union—Mr. W. Byng Kenrick; North and East 
Lancashire Mission—Rev. J. J. Wright; North 
Lancashire and Westmoreland—Rev. H. V. 
Mills; North Midland Association—Rev. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas; Northumberland and Durham 
Association—Rev. W. H. Lambelle; South 
Cheshire District—Rey. James C. Street; South 
Wales Unitarian Association—Rov. David Rees; 
South-East Wales Society—Rev. W. J. Phillips ; 
Southern Unitarian Association—Rev. C. C. Coe, 
F.R.G.S. ; Western Union—Rev. John McDowell; 
Yorksbire Uniterian Union—Rev. Charles Har- 
grove, M.A, 


The Rev. L. Jenxrys Jonus, Mayor of 
Woolwich, seconded the resolution, and 
said they had great satisfaction for several 
reasons in passing such a_ resolution. 
First, because they knew the work their 
friends were doing, and its difficulties; 
they knew their courage and fidelity; and 
because of the future and the consecra- 
tion they knew they would bring to the 
work. They were unanimous in that 
expression of sympathy. 

The Rev. Hucon 8S. Tayier acknow- 
ledged the resolution, and spoke of the 
great debt they in Hast Cheshire had 
owed for many years to the Association 
for the help extended to their work. Their 
experience of the Association had been 
uniformly happy. When members of their 
congregations, as often happened, went 
away to live elsewhere, and went where 
there was no Unitarian congregation, 
they would do well to send their contri- 
butions to that Association, and then they 
might feel that they were helping in the 
common work. When they saw the 
growing liberalism of the country, some 
of them were inclined to fold their arms 
and wait to see what would come. But 
many others, seeing what was being done 
in the field of Biblical criticism and the 
general trend of thought, felt that that 
was no time to give up their religious 
work, but that it must be all the more 
strenuously maintained, and therefore they 
did well to support that Association, and 
the local Associations: 


H. Chatfeildg The Rev, W, J: Puiturps responded on 


behalf of Wales, where, he said, they were 
greatly dependent on the Association for 
the continuance of their work. He spoke 
with satisfaction of the new success which 
had come to ther efforts at Bridgend 
under Mr. David Rees’s ministry, and the 
prospect at Pontypridd of a church 
building, where two cottages had been 
bought, and a site thus secured. When 
the appeal for the church building came 
before them he commended it to their 
generous support. At Newport, where 
they had once tried and failed, there was 
now better hope of the establishment of 
services. The revival in Wales had not 
left them untouched. It had led to 
searchings of heart among them also, and 
there had been a deepening and revival 
of work in many of their congregations. 
They were not satisfied with the past and 
looked forward to better things in the 
future. 

The CHatRMAN moved: 

That this Meeting extends its warmest welcome 
to the representatives of Unitarian and other 
Liberal religious movements in other lands; and 
conveys an expression of its esteem and good- 
will to all who are endeavouring to unite pure 
religion and perfect liberty, 

That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
the Foreign Correspondents of the Association in 
America, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Cape 
Colony, Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, 
Hungary, Iceland, India, Italy, Japan, New 
Zealand, Norway and Sweden, and Switzerland, 

The Rev. J.C. Srrerrinseconding, said 
that they who passed that resolution 
represented a group of workers for {free- 
dom and righteousne:s and catholicity 
gathered from all parts of the kingdom, 
a body of worshippers and workers 
standing for the same things everywhere, 
though a small body, struggling to pro- 
mote absolute freedom, a fearless inquiry 
for the truth, a search after the infinite 
will of God. They had their peculiar 
trials and difficulties, and there was an 
extraordinary amount of hostility around 
them; yet they came up and looked 
into each other's eyes, and could 
thank God and take courage as they 
went back each to his own field of service. 
And they were welcoming in that 
resolution workers for righteousness and 
freedom in all parts of the world, some 
who perhaps found even greater difficul- 
ties than their own. They were fighting the 
same battle, standing where they them- 
selves stood, and aiming for the same 
high ends. The welcome came from their 
hearts, and he was sure it would go to 
the hearts of their friends. 

Before the resolution was put and 
carried, the Secretary presented a number 
of letters of greeting and regret for 
absence, which had been received, and 
read some passages fromthem. A record 
of these will be found elsewhere in our 
present issue. 

The Rev. F. L. Puaten, of Worcester, 
Mass., was the first to respond, and pre- 
sented the cordial greetings of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. He could not 
feel that he was greeted as a foreigner; 
for he seemed to be quite at home, and 
he recalled the memory of a previous 
visit, when he was in London for the 
meeting of the National Conference. He 
paid a tribute to the memory of Dr, 
Martineau, that leader and saint of their 
common body, and of Dr. Brooke Her- 


| ford, who had ordained him to the ministry 
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in America. He concluded with a refer- 
ence to the great monument erected at 
Plymouth, Mass.; to the Pilgrim Fathers, 
one of the finest statues he had ever seen: 
He urged any of them who went to 
America to go to Plymouth to see that 
memorial. Round the base were four 
small statues, representing law, education, 
morality, and history, and towering over 
these an heroic female figure of Faith. 
That was what they wanted on both sides 
of the ocean, faith in the great things of 
life, faith in one another and in their 
future, and faithin God over all. 

Mr. Atrrep J. Taytor, of Hebart, 
Tasmania, also responded, and spoke in 
grateful memory of Mr. Armstrong, 
whose sermons they had often used in 
their services at Hobart. They had no 
minister, but for eight years he and Mr. 
Lovell had conducted the services. They 
had been delighted to receive Mr. Har- 
grove’s visit. He spoke further of the 
liberal influences at work in their midst, 
and his conception of religion, looking 
with good hope to the future. 

The {Rev. Herman Havcerup, of 
Christiania, in responding, said that it 
was just a year ago last Monday that 
Mr. Armstrong came to them at Christiania, 
bringing the greetings of that Association. 
By the fervour of his preaching, by his 
sympathy and appreciation of all the good 
things of their land, he had won the 
respect of all. He was one of God’s 
noblemen, and they were grieved when 
the sad news of his departure came. His 
presence had been a great help to 
them, and gave them new strength 
and zeal to go forward in the fight 
.for the principles of -liberal religion. 
He gave them the sense of a 
larger fellowship, and told them they had 
many warm friends in England. They 
rejoiced, intheir isolation, to feel that they 
had the support and sympathy of the 
Unitarian congregations of ingland, that 
they were one with them in the spirit of 
Christ, ‘‘ one in the freedom of the truth, 
in the joy of paths untrod, one in the 
soul’s perennial youth, one in the larger 
thought of God.’” They were confident 
that there was a great future for liberal 
religion in Scandinavia, and they were 
very grateful for the financial and moral 
support they had received in their efforts. 

The time for speeches had now elapsed, 
and the following resolutions were unani- 
mously passed by the meeting withont 
discussion. 

Moved from the chair and seconded by 
the Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas :— 


“Open Trust Decds.” 


That in view of the disaster which hag over- 
taken the United Free Church vf Scotland, and 
the legal and moral difficulties which from time 
to time confront all creed-bound churches, this 
meeting of Unitarians is of opinion that the 
only way to safeguard the truths of the Christian 
religion is steadfastly to adhere to the principle 
involved in the “‘ Open Trust Deed,” in which it 
is clearly laid down that if any question should 
arise as to the purposes for which the building 
or the income from property may lawfully be 
used, the widest meaning shall be attached to 
the Trust, so that neither by reference to the 
actual or supposed opinions of the founders, nor 
otherwise, shall any restriction be imposed on 
the liberty of the congregation for the time 
being to change its opinions with regard to 
religious doctrines or modes of regulating 
worship. | 
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Moved from the chair, and seconded by 
the Rev. J. EH. MAannine: 


“The Higher Crit.c'sm.”’ 
That this meeting of Unitarians expresses its 
gratitude to the great scholars of this and other 
lands, who by their critical studies and patient 


research have succeeded in making the books of, 


the Old and New Testament more intelligible, 
interesting, and inspiring to the present genera- 
tion; and, believing that zeligion is best served 
by the frank and fearless pursuit of truth, gladly 
welcomes the ascertained results of what is 
known as the Higher Criticism of the Bible. 


Moved by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
and seconded by Mr. RicHarpD Rosin- 
SON. 

“ International Peace.” 

That in common with all Christian men and 
women we rejoice in every step made towa7ds 
the establishment of international goodwill, and 
the avoidance of war in cases of dispute, by re- 
course to regularly constituted international 
tribunals; but, realising the iramense forces of 
ignorance, prejudice, and self-interest that 
obstruct the path of progress we earnestly com- 
mend anew the sacred cause of Peace and 
Arbitration to the steadfast and intelligent sup- 
port of our ministers and congregations through- 
out the country; and in particular send a very 
cordial greeting to the World’s Peace Congress 
to be held at Lucerne in September next. 

The CHAIRMAN, in conclusion, moved, 
and the Rev. J. J. Wricut seconded a 
vote of thanks to the Rev. J. Collins 
Odgers, preacher of the Anniversary 
Sermon, and to the Little Portland-street 
congregation and many friends in London 
for their hospitality. 

The Rev. J. C. Opcers, in acknow- 
ledging the vote, recalled the fact that 
forty-nine years ago his father had 
preached the Annual Sermon, and eighteen 
years ago his elder brother, while four 
years ago another brother had \been 
President. He was always glad to do 
whatever he could for that Association. 

The meeting then adjourned for tea, 
and in the evening a public meeting was 
held, at which the President took the 
chair, and a number of valuable speeches 
were made. The report of these and the 


remaining proceedings of the week we 


must reserve for future publication, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Association, 
the Secretary presented a large number 
of letters from friends and fellow-workers 
in other countries, sending greeting and 
good wishes, and expressions of regret 
that they were not able to come over to 
take part in the meetings. We give here 
some extracts from the letters. 


Bishop Ferencz. 


Bishop Ferencz wrote from- Kolozsvar 
on behalf of the Unitarian Churches of 
Hungary, saying that the past year had 
been difficult for their agricultual popula- 
tion, because of the bad harvest, but 
that there were signs of progress. They 
had carried out the re-organisation of 
their church government, and improved 
the ministers’ stipend fund, and that the 
number of their theological students was 
doubled, so that he hoped soon to be 
able to supply all vacant places. The 
Francis David Association had carried on 
excellent work: He had been present at 
the Budapest meeting in May, when the 
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Rev. N. Jozan read an _ appreciative 
paper on Dr. Martineau. The building 
of the churches. at Hodmezovasarhely 
and Gzekelyudvarhely was proceeding. 
They had translated three of our tracts 
and some of the papers read at the 
Amsterdam Conference into Hungarian, 
and looked forward with great interest 
to the coming meetings of the Interna- 
tional Council at Geneva, where many of 
them hoped to attend. ‘I pray for 
God’s blessing on your annual meetings,” 
the Bishop concluded, ‘‘ and I commend 
our Church to your further goodness and 
brotherly love.’’ 


Professor G. Boros. 


“My thoughts have for some time past 
been lingering round the memory of Dr; 
Martineau, whom we regard as one of the 
greatest of saints and thinkers. We 
Hungarian Unitarians and other liberal 
thinkers celebrated the centenary of Dr. 
Martineau’s birth in May at Budapest, 
and shall do so again at Kolozsvar at 
the end of the College year. Dr. 
Martineau’s ‘Five Points of Christian 
Faith’? is being distributed in our own 
tongue. Weare in constant touch with 
the thinking public through our maga- 
zines, and the lectures given by the 
Francis David Association at Budapest, 
Kolozsvar, and other places, and are just 
beginning to correspond with Unitarians 
who are scattered about the country 
where there are no Unitarian centres. 
Though last year was a very bad one for 
our people, yet they are still zealous, and 
take an interest in religious matters: 
But the political struggle in our country 
ties our hands, and, until] a change is 
brought about, progress of any kind is 
checked. I wish to congratulate the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
upon its eighty years of wide and useful 
activity, and all the Unitarians of 
Hungary unite with me in wishing the 
Association a long and prosperous life.’’ 


Baron de Schickler. 


Baron F, de Schickler, the President of 
the Délégation Libérale des Eglises Re- 
formées de France, wrote from Paris :— 

“*'You did us the honour of sending to 
our Triennial General Assembly of 1904 
two delegates, who brought us your greet- 
ings and good wishes, with a brotherly 
cordiality that touched us greatly, Allow 
me, first of all, to thavk you not only in 
the name of my colleagues of the Delega- 
tion, but also on behalf of the representa- 
tives of our Liberal Churches, who were 
present at that Assembly, and to whom 
the address of Mr. Pritchard proved so 
interesting and inspiring: We should 
have liked to have shown our gratitude 
by sending a representative in our turn 
to your anniversary meetings, but our 
professors and pastors are kept here by 
their duties to their colleges and respective: 
parishes; and the religious situation 
through which we are passing is so very 
grave that it scarcely permits any of the 
others to leave Paris even for a moment. 
You are aware that the Bill for the Sepa- 
ration of the Church and State is actually — 
before Parliament. All our efforts are 
devoted to the end that it may be 
conceived, as far as possible, in a 
real spirit, of liberty, To A. 
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this there is a great deal to be fought for, 
and the future condition of our churches, 
of our theological colleges, of our pastors 
and their work, causes us very serious 
anxiety. We are a small minority in the 
midst of a great mass of Catholics, or 
rather of those who are the enemies of all 
sects; and we Liberals area minority also, 
so far as numbers and resources, in the 
French Protestant Church. Several of our 
churches are composed of poor peasants 
accustomed to rely on regular allowances 
from the State, and who are quite unable 
to support their churches unaided. We 
find ourselves in the midst of sacrifices 
which would b: greater than our powers 
could endure, if the goodness of God did 
not sustain us. It is on Him that we 
rely, since He has never abandoned His 
little flock. Help us, by your sympathy 
and your prayers, and be assured of our 
most ardent wishes that you may ccn- 
tinue, under the blessing cf our Heavenly 
Father, the work of enlightenment, of 
faith, and of progress, which have done 
you so much honour in the past.” 


Professor Jean Reville. 


“JT feel ever more how necescary it is 
for all friends of liberal relig'ous thought 
and work to be connected in the different 
countries in the world. We are nearly 
everywhere little minorities, but we repre- 
sent a good cause. Our influence ought 
to be greater than our number admits of. 
Thus we want to strengthen one another 
by mutual assistance. 1 shall never for- 
get how salutary it was for me to become 
acquainted with some of your Unitarian 
brethren in England and in America. 
And J hope that the Unitarians in England 
will ever more be conscious that their 
earnestness and their devotion for the 
sake of liberal Christianity is a blessing, 
not only for their countrymen, but all 
over the world, for all those who are able 
~to read their books and to hear of their 
works.’” 


Herr Direktor Schrader. 


Herr Schrader, President of the 
‘Deutscher Protestantenverein, wrote 
from Berlin :— 


“We beg to thank you and your 
President for your kind invitation, but 
much regret not to be able to appoint 
a delegate to your anniversary meetings, 
Whit-week is an unfavourable time for 
the clergy, and those who are not 
detained by clerical duties are too much 
occupied with home affairs to be able 
to leave Berlin. The liberals in the 
established Churches of Germany are 
made the subject of a well concerted 
attack by the orthodox parties, begun 
in the District Synod in Prussia, and 
to be continued in the coming Pro- 
vincial Synods, For this we must be 
prepared. I hope your Association may 
take an interest in some printed matter 
I shallsend you onthesubject. Possibly 
it may be in our power to send a repre- 
sentative of our Protestantenverein to 
the International Congress of Unitarians 
and other liberal thinkers at Geneva in 
August this year.’ 

Telegram received June 13 :— 


“« Hearty greetings and best wishes for | 


The Rev. A. Altherr. 


The Rev. A. Altherr, writing from Basel 
on behalf of the Schweizerischer Verein 
fiir freies Christenthum, wrote :— 

“We very highly appreciate being united 
to your great Association in the striving 
after a religious life in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. How deep and far-reaching your 
work is, 1 see week by week from THE 
Inquirer, for which I have to thank you. 
I have specially rejoiced over the Cen- 
tenary of James Martineau, who is known 
to us in Switzerland as the man who laid 
the greatest stress on religious freedom, 
and who united with it the truest religious 
piety. We in Switzerland are to-day 
celebrating the cent nary of Friedrich 
Schiller, the greatest of all prophets of 
the better Christendom yet to come In 
regard to our Verein, I may say that our 
5,200 members are working and fighting, 
watching and praying that our Church s 
may more ard more be directed away 
from the Jewish dogmas towards the Life 
and Spirit of Jesus, with his love and 
sorrow.” 


Miss Westenholz. 


Miss Mary B. Westenholz, of Hors- 
holm, Denmark, wrote ;— 

“T think you must know bow dearly I 
wish that I could have accepted you 
kind invitation to be present at your 
meetings in London this year. I would 
have liked to have been amongst you, 
listening to the encouraging, inspiring 
words of your noble—I trust that I may 
say our noble—leading men, and I wou'd 
have liked. to bring to you our loving, 
grateful greetings. As I write I seem to 
see the kind faces full of cheering sym- 
pathy and kindly forbearance, turn 
towards me and, as always when I stand 
before you, I am longing to tell you about 
our affairs, our troubles, and our success ; 
to win your approval where you think us 
right, your advice where you deem us 
mistaken, and agais, as before, I check 
my self, recogni-ing that I should only 
waste your time by trying to do what 
cannot be accomplished. But even while 
regretting that circumstances compel us 
to dispense with your wise counsel, I feel 
that, as it is, you give us something that 
is of greater value even than understand- 
ing and counsel—your confidence. You 
trust us. I have felt that from the first 
day I stood amongst. you, and I feel it 
to-day. It has urged us on, even more 
than good advice and understanding sym- 
pathycould do. We thank and bless you 
for it, and strive and pray that God may 
make us worthy of it. I cannot close my 
letter without a few words about the 
friend we have lost. Daily I realise how 
much we here in Denmark lost when Mr, 
Armstrong was taken away, or, as our 
working people call it, ‘promoted.’ But 
at all times I feel that in his friendship 
we had and have so much more than we 
lost.’? 1 

Mr. Theo Berg also sent cordial greet- 
ings from Copenhagen, and Mr. Jochum- 
sson, writing from the same city on the eve 
of his departu-e for his home in Iceland, 
wrote to say how much he regretted that 
he could not come to the meetings, and 
sent the most earnest good wishes. 


The Rev. C. W. Wendte. 


British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
writing from Boston on behalf of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, 
wrote :—“It gives me much pleasure to 
inform your Association that all advices 
received from the local Swiss Committee, 
and from our fellow-workers in this cause 
throughout the world, point to a largely at- 
tended and successful githe-ing at Geneva ; 
in no wise falling bebind the brilliant 
sessions previously held in London and 
Amsterdam, and with unique features 
due to the new environment and accu- 
mulated experience of former congresses. 
Here in the United States espec‘ally, 
the interest in the International Council 
has greatly increased, and we sball biing 
to the Geneva meetings a goodly delega- 
tion of our most representative ministers 
and laymen. 

“May we not hope tlat amo:g our 
B:itish brethren a'so the principles and 
aims of our Council may have grown in 
favour, and that their representatives at 
Geneva will be as great in number and 
distinguished in quality as was the case 
two years ago in Amsterdam ? ” 


The Rev. Robert Collyer. 


“JT would love to accept your hearty 
invitation to come to the anniversary 
meetings if I was able, but am not, so 
must plead exemption on account of age. 
Sydney Smith says that after seventy we 
must make short contracts, and so what 
must we do after eighty? The memory 
of my coming to the meetings thity- 
four years ago and the beautiful weleome 
given me then still stays sweet and fair 
in my heait, and will while I live, and 
so it would be I am sure if I could be 
with you in June, but I do not hope to 
come again to the dear old Motherland. 
I have crossed the great ocean seven 
times on this welcome errand, and am 
not yet ‘as a child that is weaned from 
his mother,’ but the touch of hunger I 
feel now and then to cross once more 
holds no pain, and so I am content.” 


The Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 


The Rev. J. T. Sunderland, of Toronto, 
after telling of the anniversary meetings 
at Boston, wrote :— 


A closing word about Canada. Our 
cause in the Dominion never looked so 
hopeful as now. Our churches as yet are 
few, but we have recently organised two 
new ones (in Winnipeg, Manitoba, and 
London, Ontario), and have established 
two or three new preaching stations in 
important cities. Our old and_ strong 
society in Montreal is just building a new 
and very fine house of worship. The 
Toronto church has paid its debt which 
bas long been a burden, has put extensive 
repairs upon its building, and is full of 
hope and courage. The Society in 
Hamilton has a newchurch ed fice nearly 
ready for dedication. I wish to thank 
your Association for its valuable donation 
of books and tracts, which bave been of 
great service to us. We are hoping that 
the time.is not very far distant when’ you; 
as the Secretary of the Association, may 
be able to make a visit to our Canadian 
churches. Trusting that you may have 


the success of your work.— K. Schrader, 
___- Deutscher Protestantenverein,’ 
A ete re < te is 


an inspiring and in every way successful 
Anniversary week in London.’4 ‘ 


The Rey. Charles W: Wendte, Secretary 
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The Rev: R. Balmforth: 


The Rev. R: Balmforth, writing from 
Cape Town on May 24, said:—“‘I am 
sorry I shall not be able to attend the 
annual meeting of the B. and F.U.A. 
this year. We in the Colonies miss the 
inspiration and companionship of such 
gatherings, and we often feel our isolation 
keenly. We are more than glad when 
we hear of a wandering missionary likely 
to travel our way. Here in South Africa 
our movement was apparently at a stand- 
still during the war, as, indeed, was 
natural, for how can we expect a move- 
ment which is based on love to God and 
man to be forwarded by a movement 
based upon mistrust and hatred? Since 
the war, however, people’s minds have 
gradually become more accessible to our 
views and principles. I have very fre- 
quent applications for information and 
literature from all parts of South Africa. 
Within the last three months I have had 
two renewed inquiries (from Johannesburg 
and Kimberley) as to whether our move- 
ment could not be permanently organised 
there, but in places where there is a large 
fluctuating population, and where public 
spitit is markedly low, I think it well to 
urge that local initiative and the for- 
mation of local committees should precede 
any appeal to you. Still, I think much 
good might be done if the B. and F.U.A., 
in conjunction, say, with the American 
Unitarian Association, would organise 
annual missionary tours to one or other 
parts of the English-speaking world, for 
missionary activity not only strengthens 
our own people, it often spreads fruitful 
seed throughout the whole religious com- 
munity.” 

Similar letters of regret and greeting 
and good wishes were received from Signor 
Bracciforti, of Milan; the Rev. P. H. 
Hugenholz, of Amsterdam; Dr. C. J. 
Niemeyer, secretary of the Netherlands 
Protestantenbond ; Dr. Oppert, of Berlin ; 
the Rev. P. Jalabert, secretary of the 
Delegation Liberale des Eglises Reformees 
de France; Dr. Lunge, of Zurich; Pro- 
fessor |Bonet-Maury, of Paris, and Dr. M. 
J. Savage, of New York. During the week 
telegrams of greeting were also received 
from the Rev. Tony André, of Florence; 
and Professor B. D. Eerdmans of Leiden. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 


The following ministers were present at 
the meetings:—W. Agar, F. Allen, H. 
Austin, J. Worsley Austin, J. H.- Belcher, 
J. Birks, R. H. U. Bloor, W: Copeland 
Bowie, 8. 8. Brettell, 8S. Burrows, A. A. 
Charlesworth, C. C. Coe, Gordon Cooper, 
G. Critchley, Edgar Daplyn, W. J. Davies, 
J.Tyssul Davis, V. D. Davis, H. Dawtrey, 
A. H. Dolphin, R. B. Drummond, T. EK. M, 
Edwards, John Ellis, E. Gwilym Evans, 
R. P. Farley, J. Felstead, ArthurW. Fox, 
F. K. Freeston; R. H. Fuller, T. A, 
Gorton, Henry Gow, C. A. Greaves, J. L. 
Haigh, Alfred Hall, F. Hankinson, QC. 
Hargrove, W. Harrison, C. Harvey- 
Cook; James Harwood, FE. Savell 
Hicks, J; B. Higham, Rowland Hill, 
J: C. Hirst, W; Holmshaw, John Howard, 
F. H. Jones, L. Jenkins Jones, R: J. 
Jones; W: J. Jupp, W. H. Lambelle, W; 
Lindsay, Walter Lloyd; J. McDowell, J. 
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E. Manning, A: J. Marchant, J: J. Marten, 
S. H. Mellone, R. C. Moore, F. B. Mott, 
R. Newell, A. E. O’Connor, J. Collins 
Odgers, J. Edwin Odgers, A: EH. Parry, 
Thomas Paxton, G. A. Payne, H. Woods 
Perris, W. J. Phillips, C. E. Pike, Thomas 
Pipe, W: W. C. Pope, Priestley Prime, 
H. Rawlings, Dr. C. Read, F. T. Reed, 
David Rees, J. B. Robinson, T. Robin- 
son, W. W. Robinson, C. Roper, W. 
H. Rose, J. Ruddle, G. St. Clair, 
W.L. Schroeder, A. A. Shelley, A. L. 
Smith, H. Bodell Smith, J. H. Smith, 
H. Shaen Solly, T. P. Spedding, F. W. 
Stanley, James C, Street, 8. H. Street, 
F. Summers, A. Sutcliffe, W. G. ‘Tarrant, 
L. Tavener, H.8. Tayler, Felix Taylor, A. 
H. Thomas, J.M. L. Thomas, A. Thomp- 
son, E. Thompson, 8. Thompson, John 
Toye, W. J. B. Tranter, C, Travers, W. 
L. Tucker, E. Turland, G. H. Vance, F. 
H. Vaughan, E. A. Voysey, F. Walters, 
Alex. Webster, H. Kelsey White, J. H. 
Wicksteed, P. H. Wicksteed, Joseph 
Wood, W. Wooding, J: J. Wright, I. 
Wrigley. 


YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN UNION. 
AnnuaL MEETING. 


THE annual meeting of the Union was 
held at Lydgate, near Huddersfield, on 
Wednesday, June 7. Service was held in 
the chapel in the afternoon, conducted by 
the Rev. J. Hanson Green, and the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. HE. Ceredig 
Jones, of Bradford, who made an earnest 
appeal to Unitarians to realise the aims of 
the Gospel and make practical application 
of them to life. 

After tea the business meeting was 
held, under the presidency of Rev. Charles 
Hargrove. Addresses were given by the 
Rev. F. W. Stanley, who was present 
as representative of the B. & F, U. A., 
and the Rev. Dendy Agate, representing 
the Manchester District Association. 

The Rev. A. H. Dotpuin read the 
general report, from which it appeared 
that there had been a_ considerable 
response to the recent special appeal, but 
the regular receipts fell short of the 
expenses. The Committee urged friends 
to render such assistance as lay in their 
power to help on the work of the Union. 
The financial statement showed a surplus 
in hand of £84 8s. ld., against £38 19s. 4d. 
at the beginning of the financial year. 
The bazaar fund had amounted altogether 
to £4,216 2s; 1ld., and, after numerous 
grants to churches and other payments, 
there still remained in hand £2,711 3s. 5d. 

he Rev. J. Exits read his report as 
district minister. They were, he said, 
fortunate in having in association with 
the union a band of able and devoted lay 
preachers, to whom thanks were due for 
their valuable services. His own visits to 
the various churches had made it per- 
fectly clear to him that their greatest 
need to-day was a closer fellowship: Their 
churches must somehow get into more 
vital touch with each other if they were 
effectively to do their share as a denomi- 
nation in the advancement of the cause 
of truth, righteousness, and religion: One 
of the most encouraging features of the 
year’s record was that the Attercliffe 
congregation at Sheffield; which had been 


formed as the outcome of the forward 
movement in 1901, had joined fellowship 
with the Union. This enterprising com- 
munity, with the help of other congrega- 
tions, was making a strenuous effort to 
provide itself with a religious home. A 
sum of £1,500 would be needed to pro- 
vide a school building, and towards this 
£885 had been promised. An effort was 
being made to establish a church at 
Barnsley, which would be a good rallying- 
point for Leeds, Sheffield, and Wakefield: 
Satisfactory reports were given on the 
whole of the progress of the churches at 
Dewsbury, Doncaster, Elland, Hudders- 
field, Lydgate, Pepperhill, Pudsey, and 
Selby. The report from Malton was not 
so good, and the withdrawal of the resident 
minister was imminent. 

The report and accounts having been 
adopted, a resolution was unanimously 
passed expressing appreciation of the 
long and faithful ministry of the Rey. 
Iden Payne, and regret that age and 
infirmity compelled him to relinquish his 
work; also welcoming into the district 
the Revs. John Eliis, H. Dawtrey, and H: 
Cross. Mrs. Mellor, of Huddersfield, 
daughter of the Rev. Iden Payne, spoke 
in touching terms in reply to the resolu- 
tion, and Messrs. Dawtrey and Cross 
replied to the vote of welcome. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows:—President, Mr. H. 
Lupton; vice-presidents, the Rev. C. 
Hargrove, the Rev. EH. Ceredig Jones; 
Mr. George Webster and Mr. Grosvenor 
Talbot; secretary, the Rev. A.H. Dolphin; 
and treasurer, Mr. George Verity, 

The chairman handed to the newly- 
elected treasurer a cheque for £10 from 
Mr. H. J. Morton, of Scarborough, who 
thus manifested his Jove for the Church, 
his eighty-five years precluding his travel- 
ling so far. 

The Rev. C. Harcrove moved the 
following resolution :—“ That this meeting, 
deploring the bitterness of the controversy 
which divides the country on the question 
of the education of its children and the 
failure of all attempts hitherto made to. 
settle it by means of a conscience clause 
or of so-called undenominational religious 
instruction, is of opinion that the only 
solution of the difficulty lies in confining 
the province of the State to the provision 
of secular and moral education, leaving 
religious instruction to the responsibility 
of parents and the Churches, to be im- 
parted by them out of school hours, and 
independently of official control, inspection 
or assistance, otherwise than by per- 
mission to use the school-rooms for the 
purpose.”? He regretted to be obliged to 
move such a resolution, but there was, he 
believed, no means of peace unless the 
State confined itself to the support of 
secular studies only, leaving religion to 
the parents and the Churches: 

Mr. G. 0. Dopeson seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was supported by the Revs, 
W: R. Shanks, W. Mellor, H. Cross, H: 
Dawtrey, HE. Ceredig Jones, and carried 
without a dissentient. 

The meeting closed with votes of thanks, 


Berrer be cold, than affect to feel: In 
truth nothing is so cold as an assumed; 
noisy enthusiasm.— Channing. 
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OBITUARY. 


MR. WILLIAM M‘CALMONT. 


Many friends will hear with regret of 


the sudden and unexpected death of Mr. 


William M‘Calmont, of Belfast, which took 
place on June 11 in the Northern Hospital, 
Liverpool, Mr. M‘Calmont was the head 
of the firm of Robert M‘Calmont & Sons, 
felt manufacturers, Belfast. He had just 
returned from a voyage to Buenos Ayres 
for a needed rest and change. Unfortu- 
nately the voyage had not the desired 
effect, and on his return to Liverpool on 
Tuesday afternoon he was exceedingly 
weak, and entered the Northern Hospital, 
where all that medical skill could do 
proved unavailing, and death ensued yes- 
terday afternoon. Mr. M‘Calmont was in 
the prime of early manhood, and was 
known as a most capable business man. 
His father, the late Robert M‘Calmont, 
F.C.8., was well known in the public 
life of Ulster as an ardent reformer. 
Since his father’s death in 1890, 
Mr. M‘Calmont extended the business, and 
in connection with it he was well known 
in England and Scotland. Like his father, 
he was a keen student of public affairs, 
a Liberal in politics, and a member of 
the Ulster Reform Ciub. He was well 
known and highly esteemed in Masonic 
a staunch Unitarian 
and a liberal subscriber to All Souls’ 
Church and other non-subscribing congre- 
gations. His interest in the town of 
Larne, with which his family had been 
connected for many generations, was 
evinced by his handing over a valuable 
property for the benefit of the town, but 
his life was spent in Belfast, where as a 
boy he was educated at the Royal 
Academical Institution and at the Queen’s 
College, and here his successful business 
career was passed. 

The funeral at the City Cemetery at 
Belfast on Saturday last was attended 
by a large number of friends, including 
many representatives of public bodies. 
The service was conducted by the Revs. R. 
Lyttle and W. H. Drummond, both in the 
chapel andat the grave. Mr. Drummond, 
in the course of an impressive and sym- 
pathétic address, referred specially to Mr. 


~M’Calmont’s gift for friendship and to the 


high honour in which he was held by his 
friends. It was a fine and _ beautiful 


relationship which held men_ together 


in real intimacy. Few testimonials to a 
man’s character were worth more than 
the genuine respect and affection of his 
men friends. They knew him at his 
business and in his pleasures, and in 
rare moments of confidence they saw 
the real root principle of his life, perhaps 
the secret cross which he had to bear 
with cheerful courage. To many of 
those who were present Mr. M’Calmont 
had been a friend in his noble way, true- 
hearted, generous, unselfish. His memory 
would go with them to inspire and 
strengthen what was best in their own 
manhood. 


Ir takes more knowledge, more in- 


_ tegrity, more justice, to handle riches 


well, than to bear the healthy pinch 


ye of just enough.—W. C. Gannett. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—— 

For tae CuitpRen wHo Keep Pers. 

Do you remember the chat we had some 
months ago,about animals,in the InquirER? 
We spoke of the importance of feeding and 
looking after our pets ourselves, and of 
trying to understand their needs. But 
there is something more required if we wish 
to keep them in health and comfort— 
knowledge. If the doctor came to see you 
and did not understand your complaint, 
he would, of course, be of no use to you. 
There are no special doctors for our little 
pets, we must therefore try to learn all we 
can about them from books, then, if they 
are ill, or have met with an accident, we 
may be able to tend them at once. There 
are many quite inexpensive books written 
concerning animals. J advise you to buy 
one that gives particulars of the special 
pet you happen to possess. There is a very 
good and cheap one on ‘“‘Cats,”’ by Lady Cust. 

I will tell you two stories of cats which 
will show you that without knowledge 
very beautiful animals would have suffered 
grievously. 

I once had a very nice black kitten 
named ‘‘ Tim,’” he is now an old cat living 
with friends of mine. One morning about 
5.30 we were awakened by hearing him 
squalling loudly, as if in great pain. The 
cook came and begged us not to go near 
‘* Tim,’’ she said he had suddenly become 
mad ! 

We ventured, however, to look at him ; 
as he continued to scream, but was quite 
passive, we lifted him into a basket. 

As soon as the shops were opena kind boy 
ran to the chemist to ask for advice. 

The man said: ‘‘ Your kitten has prob- 
ably swallowed a mouse whole, and that is 
causing the pain. Give him no medicine, 
wrap him in flannel, place him near the 
fire, and do not let him have any food for 
eight hours, then he may take a little milk, 
as he will by that time have probably 
digested the mouse, skin and all ! ”” 

We followed out the directions; grad- 
ually the cries of pain ceased, and ‘‘ Tim ”’ 
went to sleep. Next day he was as 
frisky as usual. 

I have heard since that sometimes 
kittens in the excitement of catching their 
first mouse, open the mouth too wide, 
and down runs poor little mousie ! 

My second story is of much later date. 

When May and I were sitting in the gar- 
den during the summer we often noticed 
a very fine plump grey cat there. His 
favourite spot was on one of the flower 
beds, and of course he always chose to 
trim his whiskers just where I had planted 
my young seedlings! May said all her 
spare time was taken up in sending him 
away, and that he was so much trouble 
that she had not a moment for reading 
or playing with her dolls. 

After a time he came no more, and May 
was quite sure that Prince Grimalkin, as 
she had named him, had gone to fairyland 
to fetch a wife! One day I was walking in 
the garden behind the house when I saw 
a most extraordinary object, a queer 
creature, with its mouth open, tail down, 
and so thin as to be almost a skeleton. I 
was rather afraid of going very near to it, 
as it moved about so strangely. However, 
in a little while it came close to me, and 
looked very pitifully at me. I went into 


the house, and told the ‘*‘ Old Lady,’’ the 
mistress of the old cat. She said at once, 
‘* That cat has a bone in his jaw, he cannot 
close his mouth, and is slowly dying from 
hunger.’” I thought the best plan would 
be to find out where the poor cat lived and 
tell his mistress. Fortunately it happened 
to be holiday time, so May was able to join 
me, and we went alternately to the differ- 
ent houses in the neighbourhood. We 
could find no owner for poor Prince Grim- 
alkin (May had recognised him by a peculiar 
mark on his tail!) On my return the Old 
Lady said : ‘‘ If you want to save the cat’s 
life, you must put on a pair of thick gar- 
dening gloves, place the cat in a bag, open 
his mouth wide, and take out the bone.’’ 

With the help of a friend I determined to 
follow this advice. Poor Prince Grimalkin 
was so weak that it was quite easy to catch 
him. We found a small rabbit bone firmly 
fixed between his jaws, and with difficulty 
forced it out, 

The poor creature now seemed to be in 
a dying condition; we gave him a little 
brandy and milk in a spoon, and then laid 
him in the outhouse on a nice bed of straw. 
Here he remained several days, at first 
fed on milk only from the spoon; later he 
returned to his natural food. 

Prince Grimalkin was so grateful that 
he decided to come and live with us, and 
we had great difficulty in making him 
understand that as we already had two cats 
he must return to his own home. This he 
finally did, but he often comes to sit in our 
garden, looking as handsome as ever. I 
am sorry to say he continues to choose 
the special beds which contain our choicest 
seedlings. May now saysitis because he does 
not know our plans, and really thinks he 
is doing us a favour by crushing our young 
plants. Frances A. LEwIn, 


MUSINGS, 
By A MrnisTer. 
XXII. 

Tue word ‘‘ cant’ is nearly as difficult 
to deal with as the word ‘‘ enthusiasm.’” 
It has kept, however, a smoother course: 
It has not passed through violent changes of 
meaning, to become at last almost meaning- 
less, but has borne a fairly even sense 
throughout. Once a term of gentle ridicule, 
it is now a term of mild reproach. 

Cant, we are told, was, at.first, the beg- 
gar’s chant. Yet who is there that has not 
his professional sing-song, and why should 
the beggar’s note alone be the note of 
insincerity 2 

Cant, in its next stage, was religious cant, 
and was still an intonation. To Swift, for 
instance, in his “‘ Discourse concerning 
the Mechanical Operation of the Spirit,’” 
cant, or canting, is, before all else, a speak- 
ing through the nose. The art of canting, 
he adds, is the art of tuning and toning the 
voice to syllables and single letters. If cant 
were only this, and always betrayed itself 
thus, there would be little to fear. We 
should be at once on our guard, as when we 
hear the droning of a beetle, or the hamming 
of a gnat. It is the cant without a drawl 
that should fill us with alarm. 

Cant, in its fullest sense, is an affectation 
of feeling, and in this sense comes home to 
all conditions of men. Social life is full of 

{ simulated emotion, political life of hollow 
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profession, literary life of unreal sentiment, 
artistic life of unreal effect. Conviction 
has its cant, and sohasdoubt; ignorance, 
and also knowledge ; indifference, as well 
as interest ; rudeness, not less than polite- 
ness; humility and poverty, as much as 
pride and wealth ; philosophy, equally with 
religion. But, extend it as we may, cant is 
never very deep. It is not rank hypocrisy. 
It is made up of small pretences, the stage 
properties of convention, of complaisance, of 
vanity and self-importance, of perfunctory 
obligation. It is the language of the lips 
rather than of the heart. It would be excus- 
able, if it would only excuse itself; but 
cant is the one thing we will not confess, 
and in this self-justifying habit lies the 
moral harm. 

Cant, it must be sorrowfully allowed, is 
found most amongst those who think them- 
selves to be the freest from it. This comes 
from the unconscious ease with which one 
strong feeling may be substituted for another. 
A great historian,who has said much in praise 
of Puritanism, has also said that the Puri- 
tans of the second generation mistook their 
own vindictive feelings for emotions of piety, 
and, when they had worked themselves up 
into hating their enemies, imagined that 
they were only hating the enemies of 
heaven. The mistake did not begin with 
them ; it was the mistake of more than one 
of their favourite Old Testament characters ; 
it was the mistake of those Churcamen who 
looked upon all Puritan objection as hostil- 
ity to the Church ; itis the mistake of every 
partisan to-day who fails to separate ambi- 
tion from zeal, jealousy from judgment, 
private resentment from righteous indigna- 
tion, and never really knows what manner 
of spirit he is of. 

A common form of eant is that which 
allows pastime to pose as self-denying toil. 
Pragmaticus, for example, is never so happy 
as when he has a public engagement, but he 
likes it to be thought that he staggers under 
a load of unsought public service. Benigna 
and Benevola would be greatly bored” at 
home, but they go their busy rounds, and 
the relief of weary idleness is dignified with 
the name of work. The same thing may 
be said of self-amusement under the guise of 
charity or of piety. There are forms of enter- 
tainment to which increased zest is given 
by the flavour of what is called a good 
object. Why do we not say honestly that 
the good objects are largely our good selves ? 
There are forms, too, of philanthropic asso- 
ciation to which we are drawn by social 
considerations, but we wear the wedding- 
garment of serious and disinterested 
motive. Why do we not say plainly that 
we are playful interlopers ? 

But, strange as it may seem, the most 
fruitful source of cant is reverence for the 
ideal. In morals and religion the highest 
ideals are always before our eyes, and the 
phrases which describe them are always in 
our mouths. They are words of loftiest aim 
and aspiration. They are words that saints 
and prophets might be careful to utter, but 
we use them frequently and in common 
speech, not because we are saints and 
prophets, but because, of great and 
holy things, we do not like to say less 
than the best that can be said. But 
overstrained expression is none the less 

affectation. It certainly excites suspicion. 
So great is the gulf between speech ‘and 
practice that there is no life nowadays 
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which is thought to be so unreal as the 
religious life, unless it be the ethico- 
political life, which combines equally high 
profession. with equally inadequate per- 
formance. Better would it be for us all if 
we would set our affections on the ideal, 
and bring our preachings and manifestos 
into nearer agreement with the actual. 
Truth, like love, should be without dissimu- 
lation. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for . this Depariment 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


Aberdeen.—Estimates for the new buildings 
for the Unitarian Congregation have been 
accepted. The offers are by first-class people, 
and are within the amount laid out for the 
buildings. These will consist of church, hall, 
class-rooms, and church keeper’s house. It 
is hoped the buildings will be ready witbin 
a year. The money required (£4,000) is all 
in hand except the Jast £1,000, and of that 
£400 has been promised. The congregation 
worships at present in the Union Hall. 

Bury District Sunday School Union.— 
The scene at Bank-street Chapel on Sunday last, 
the occasion of the annual Whit-Sunday Festival 
in connection with the above Union, was truly an 
inspiration. The chapel was crowded with 
teachers and! scholars from Ainsworth, Bank- 
street, Chesham, Heywood, and Strand "schools. 
The hymns and tunes sung were from this year’s 
issue of the Manchester District Sunday School 
Association, and were sung with real gusto, under 
the leadership of Mr. H. T. Holland, who also 
acted as organist. The Rey. E. D. Priestley Evans 
was the preacher, and spoke from the words, 
“ Children of the Holy Spirit.” 

Horsham.—The 132nd Whitsun-day anni 
versary was celebrated at the Fres Christian 
Church on June 11, when the Rey. W. Chyno- 
weth Pope was the preacher, ‘The subject of the 
morning sermon was ‘Salvation by Character,” 
that of the evening ‘‘ Religious Reaction To- 
day.” Various items of sacred music were 
rendered by the choir during the day, and 
visitors were present from London, the neigh- 
bourhood of Dorking, Woking, Lewes, and 
Billingshurst. The communion service was 
conducted by the Rev. George Lansdowne. 
Lunch and tea were: provided in the schoolroom, 
under Mrs. Martin’s superintendence, and with 
the assistance of willing helpers. Collections 
for the funds of the Provincial Assembly, 
taken at the close of the services, realised 
between £5 and £6. 

Manchester Unitarian Sunday School 

Union.—The annual scholars’ festival was held 
in the Free Trade Hall on Whit-Sunday after- 
noon, when about 1,600 scholars and teachers 
occupied the body of the hall, and the gallery 
was well filled with friends. The president of 
the Union (the Rev. W. Holmshaw) conducted 
the service, and gave an interesting and appro- 
priate address on ‘‘ Be Strong.’’ A combined 
choir of about 150 voices, conducted by Mr. 
Fred Whittaker (Bradford), led the hymns, and 
sang two anthems, and Mr. Arthur J. Baker, 
R.M.C.M., officiated at the organ. Amongst 
those on the platform were the Revs. T. P. 
Spedding (Rochdale), B. C. Constable (Stock- 
port), ©. Roper, B.A.. W. E. Atack, W. E. 
George, M.A., H. J. Rossington, MLA,, S. A. 
Steinthal, A. W. Timmis, J. W. Bishop, ‘Messrs. 
ee aes Robinson, J. Wigley, T. Parry, Henry 
Woodhead (treasurer), and F. Golland (secre- 
tary). 
Walthamstow.—The Sunday-school anni- 
versary and flower services were held on Sunday, 
June 4. The Flower Service from the Essex 
Hall Hymnal was well rendered both afternoon 
and evening by the scholars and choir, and con- 
ducted by the Rey. W. H. Rose, who also gave 
two interesting and instructive addresses on 
“« Flowers.” 


THe divinity is stirring within the 
human breast, and demanding a culture 
and a liberty worthy of the child of 
God.—Channing. 
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THE spiritual impressions which a true 
Christian receives from the character and 


teachings of Christ, and in which the chief 


efficacy of the religion lies, can be poorly 
brought out in words. Words are but 
brief, rude hints of a Christian’s mind; 
His thoughts and feelings overflow them: 
To those who feel as he does, he can make 
himself known, for such can understand 
the tones of the heart ; but he can no more 
lay down his religion in a series of abstract 
propositions, than he can make known in a 
few vague terms the expressive features 
and inmost soul of a much-loved friend: 
It has been the fault of all sects that they 
have been too anxious to define their re- 
ligion. They have laboured to cireumseribe 
the infinite. Christianity, as it exists in 
the mind of the true disciple, is not madé up 
of fragments, of separate ideas which he 
can express in detached propositions. It is 
a vast and ever-unfolding whole, pervaded 
by one-spirit, each precept and doctrine 
deriving its vitality from its union with 
all: When I see this generous, heaven- 
ly doctrine compressed and cramped in 
human creeds, I feel as I should were Ito 
see screws and chains applied to the coun- 
tenance and limbs of a noble fellow-creature, 
deforming and destroying one of the most 
beautiful works of God.—Channing. 

~ Dr. Jonn Hunter, of Glasgow, and 
recently of the King’s Weigh House 
Church, it will be seen from an advertise- 
ment in another column, is to preach on 
Sunday morning and on the five follow- 
ing Sunday mornings at the Bechstein 
Hall, Wigmore-street, W. On Sunday 
evening, our readers will remember, the 
Rey. Stopford Brooke is again to preach 
at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, tii j 
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It is requested that notice Notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, June 18. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7, Mr. A. S. Hury. 

Bechstein Hall, Wigmore-street, Rev. JoHNn 
Hunter, D. D., of Glasgow, at 11.15; and 
each Sunday morning until July 23. 

Bermondsey, Fort - road, 7, Rey. Eusracn 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. L. Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. A. WEBSTER. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Epaar Dariyn. E 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., 11, 
Rev. W. J. Jurp, and 7, Mr, Granaw 
Watzas, M.A., Th C. 


Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. — 


A. J. MarcHantT. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
11 and 7, Rey. Franx K. FrrEEstoN. Morn- 
es ing Subject, ss The Comisa Church.”’ 
orest-gate, corner of Dunbar-r nad, Dee: 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. P. poe tee 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Chureh, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel. 11.15, Rey. H. 
Gow, B.A., and 6.30, Rey. Srorrorp 
Brooke, LL.D. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Rev. E. Saver Hicks, M.A., and 7, Rev. 

c As, Ae rere 

slington, Unity Church, U r-street 1}. 

Bo AG Ceraliceeaeh iia % ee 
Save Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N. W., 11.15 andd, 

’ Rey. GrorcE CRITCHLEY. _ ; 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and Pi 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Chu 
strat, ll and 7, Rey. ms WwW. b: 
Pore. ae 


. 
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Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pace Horrs. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission; Bethna, 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coornr, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6,30, Rev. 
A. F. G. Furrcurr 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Chutch, 1] 
and 6. '30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonzs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
18 Rev. Fenix TAYLOR, B.A. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Wooprne, B.A. 
Stratford, ‘Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. W. H. 
Rose, and 6.30, Mr. W. R. MarsHat. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
hill, 11, Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., and 7, 
Rey. H. Havarrup (Christiania). 

Wood Green; Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
Dr. MoumMMeErY. | 

(2 Sa a 
PROVINCIAL. 

Barn, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McoDoweE tt. 

Buackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Rosrert McGuzz. 

Bracxroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 
Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. J. Mortry Mis. 
Bovgnemouts, Unitarian Church, West-hill- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Braprorp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30, 2.45, 
and 6.30, Rey. E. Currepic Jonzs, M.A. 
Briguton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 

street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prinsttuy Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 

Rev. Guorce STRErv. 

CanTERBuRyY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smiru. 

CurstER, Matthew Heury’s Chapel, off Watergate- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. Haycoox. 

Dovzez, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. Frrprric ALLEN. 

GuILpForD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 

toad, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 

LEEDS, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6. 30, Rey. C. 
HARGROVE, MA. 

Lisoazp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernst Parry. ~ 

LiveRPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Jamus CRossLey. 

LrvrEpPoot, Hope-street Church; 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Rozxrts. 

LivzRPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 
6.30, Rev. J. Cottins Opaers, B.A. 

Marpstonn, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
-S. Stpaway Brerretr, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

iH. M. Livens. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, MLA. 

Porrsmouts, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 

ie ein G. F. DEAR. 

PogtsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6,45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarsoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 
OrrweL. Binns. 

Szvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6,45, Rev. F. TraspaLz RExp, 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Strent, M.A., LL.B. 

SuREBROOK, Main-street Free Christian Church, 
6.15. 

SipmovutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, "Rev. W. Acar. 


ll and 
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SoutHEND, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, “Science 
and the Bible,” Mr. Gzorags WARD. 

Soursrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Mort, 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street; 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 1] and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain, 


TUNERIDGE Weis, Mechanics’ Inetitute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 


See eee 


IRELAND. 
Dus, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. 
G. Hamitron Vanon, B.D. 


—————___. 
WALES. 
AprrystwitH, New Market Hall, 


J. Puasiry. 
EE 


Carx Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian), Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmrorts. 


‘SaMITAS’ 


DISINFECTANTS 


Gleaits 
Fragrant. 
Non-Poiseneuss 
Boes Kot Staim Linen. 


FLUIDS, POWDER, SOAPS, &c. 


| |= Pint Bottles and 5/. Gallon, 


Sprays to fit the Bottles, 2/6 each, 
“ SANITAS”’ now enjoys general favour.” 
Lancet, 
‘How to Disinfect.” Book Free. 


THE “SANITAS” GCO., Limited 
LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 


Pl geivires och. 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIHTY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. LaWRENCE, Bart., J.P., 9 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marxk H. Jupex, A.R.IB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Czcm GRaDWELL, 7, Victoria-street, 8.W, 

F. H. A, Harpoastrz, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S.W. 

ALExaNDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk. 
Temple, E.C. 

Miss Oxmg, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, §. Ww. 

SrePHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, ‘ ‘Fairholme,’ ’ 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, 8.W, 


) 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100, 


10 years. 18 years. | 21 years 


111|0184:1016l/042{02n 


12 years. | 15 years. 


BUTTE. CH 


whe Celebrated Sweet for Children). 
ome 
0 Comte 


“ Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now 


stzined. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
pest-card, Manufactory, London, W.C. 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 


Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur-. 


chase houses for their own occupation, 
free, 


Prospectus 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


a 


MARRIAGES. 

Herrorp—ReGan.—On June 2nd, at St. 
Joseph’s Church, New York, Oliver, third 
son of the late Rev. Brooke Hertford, to 
Miss Margaret Regan, both of the above 
city. 

REYNOLDS—YounG.—On June 8th, at Man- 
chester Coes. Oxford, by the Rev. Dr. 
Drummond, Henry Re Mews heb), 
(Gottingen), son of J. H. Reynolds, Man- 
chester, to Ella Louise, daughter of Sir 
William Young, Bart. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


N UNDERGRADUATE of Oxford is 
desirous of obtaining a holiday engage- 
ment as TUTOR to young boys. At liberty 
from July to end of September. Salary 
nominal.—ALPHA, INQUIRER Office, 3, Wissex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


ARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 


Young Gentlemen trained for perma- 
nent positions in the Wireless Tclegraph and 
Cable services. Good commencing salary ; 
excellent prospects. Pupils nominated on 
proficiency. Write for prospectus and list of 
recent appointments obtained. Moderate 
premium.—HENRY WILTON, Queen Anne’s- 
chambers, Tothill-street, Westminster, S.W. 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Highgate, N.—WAN'TED, in September, 
RESIDENT ASSISTANT MISTRESS; 
Unitarian; B.A. or equivalent preferred, to 
teach principally English History, Literature, 
and Geography. —Apply, stating age, qualifica- 
tions, and salary requned, to Miss “TALBOT, at 
the School, - 


ON-RESIDENT GOVERNESS. — 

Honour-Certificated, Experienced. Eng- 

lish, Latin, French, German, Nature-study, 

Musi ec, Drawing, Brushwork, Modelling, 

Calisthenics—KH. H. Smirn, 44, Victoria-road 
Victoria-park, Manchester. 


ANTED. — HOUSE - PARLOUR- 

MAID early in Julyat Seaside. Good 

wagcs, comfortable home.—Apply, Miss JONES, 
Langley House, Dawlish. 


V ANTED by Young Gentlewoman, 

situation as H#LP, where servant is 
kept; has had experience in the nursery; 
small salary —F., Inquirer Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand. 


Boars and Besidenze. 


— 


PCP RNeMOUrT Ee. — Hlvaston, West 
Cliff BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 


Due south. Near Unitarian Church. [Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 
T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA. — “ Cran- 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSH, DAWLISH, 

DEVON—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Lovely seaside village. Beautiful 

country. Bracing climate. Sea and moorland. 

Responsibie charge taken of the younger guests 

if unaccompanied by adult.—Prospectus from 
Proprietor. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LON DON. 

This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout ; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, | Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Telephone ; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘““ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATONS TEMPERANCE KOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 


LON DON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from ls. 6d. 


Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AGNOSTICISM AND THEISM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. An Historical Study of 
Religious Thought in England. Six Lectures; By R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. Cr. 8vo, pp. 207. 2s. net, 
ostage 3d. 

THE PASSING AND THE PERMANENT IN RELIGION. Chapters on tle Universe, Man, Bibles, 
God, Saviours, Worship, Prayer. By M.J.SAVAGE,D.D. Cr. 8vo, pp. 163. People’s Edition, 6d., postage 2d, 

KNOW THYSELF. An attempt to answer certain questions relating to Duty, God, and Immortality. By 
HENRY SHAEN SOLLY, M.A. Cr. 8vo, pp. 142. 1s. net, postage 3d. 

JAMES MARTINEAU, Theologian and Teacher. A Study of his Life and Thought. By J. ESTLIN 
CARPENTER, M.A. Large cr. 8vo, pp. Xvi. + 596, with 2 Photogravure Portraits. 7s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 

PILLARS OF THE TEMPLE. Chapters on the God we Worship, the Christ we Love, the Heaven we 


hope for, the Hell we fear, the Bible we accept, Divine Inspiration, the Salvation we believe in, the Church 
we belong to. By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. Preface by ROBERT COLLYER. Cr. 8vo, pp. 226. 3s. 6d. net, 


postage 4d. 


THE SUPREMACY OF JESUS. Chapters on the Historic Position of Jesus, Gospel Criticism, a New 


Appreciation of Jesus,the Master of Inner Life, the Authority of Jesus. 


Cr. 8vo, pp. 186. 3s. net, postage 4d. 


By JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 


A THEIST’S APOLOGY. A reply to the Agnosticism of the Present Day. By WALTER LLOYD. Cr. 8vo, 


pp. 96. 1s. net, postage 2d. 
THE SOUL: Its Sorrows and its Aspirations. 


Introduction by CHARLES B. UPTON, B.A., B.Se. Cr. 8vo, pp. 340. 2s. 6d. net. 


covers, 6d., postage 2d. 


THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS: Their Origin and Relations. 
By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. Cr. 8vo, pp. xvi.+ 350. 


Chapter on the Historical Value of the Gospels. 


By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN. With Memoir and 
People's Edition, paper 


Third Edition. With a New 


3s. 6d, net. People’s Edition, paper covers, 6d., postage 2d. 


BOOK ROOM, ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS FOR HOME AKRD SGHOCGL. 


BIBLE STORIES RETOLD. 


From the Story of the Creation to the Death of Moses. 


Cloth, 2s. net. Postage 3d. By BROOKE HERFORD, D.D. 


‘COME TO ME, O YE CHILDREN,’ Twelve Pulpit Talks to Boys and Girls. Cloth, 


2s. net. Postage 3d. By RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


STORIES OF THE EARLY fTALIAN MASTERS. Glimpses into the Lives of 


Fifteen of the Old Masters. 
Postage 3d. 


By KATHERINE F, LAWFORD. With Fifteen Llustrations, Cloth,is. 6d. net. 


NINE PARABLES SET TO MUSIC. By Hvucu Arkxins. Price 4s. net. 


SHORT SERMGNS TO CHILDREN. By Turexr Cousins. Revised Edition. 


is. net. Postage 3d. 


SCENES AND STORIES FROM THE 


Cloth, 


Twelve Lessons on 


LIFE OF JESUS. 


Separate Cards, and Twelve Illustrations. Arranged by Rev. T. P. SPEDDING. Price 4s., post free. 


‘MONTHLY NOTES FOR SUNDAY CLASSES.’ 


Edited by Marian PrircHarp 


Twelve months’ Subscription, 4s. post free. The Volume for 1904, Cloth, 1s. net. Postage 3d. 


‘ YOUNG DAYS.’ 


Our Young People’s Own Magazine. 
J.J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. Annual Subscription, 1s. 6d. The Volume for 1901, 4s. 6d, net. 


Illustrated. Ldited by Rev 
Postage 4d, 


Copies of any of the above may be obtained by ordering from the local Booksellers. 


Published by THE Sunpay Scuoon AssociaTion, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, London, W.C 


Never Forget, or The Journey of Life. 


21st Edition. Enlarged and Strengthened, 
1s., post free. 


The Soul’s Journey to Paradise, 


14th Edition. is., post free. 
By MATILDA SHARPE, Author of ‘On Wings of Fancy.” 
London; ALFRED HOLNESS, 14, Paternoster Row. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 


London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


ee NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One cop 
post free, 1d.—1s. a year ; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


ROVINCIAL .ASSEMBLY OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


ANNUAL MEETING at MONTON, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2lsr, 1905. 
Service at 11 a.m. Rev. C. Rover, B.A.; 
Preacher, Rev. J. J. Wricur. Lunch, 12.30. 
Business Meeting, 2; President, G. W. R. 
Woop, Esq., J.P. Tea, 5. Public Meeting, 6; 
Chairman, J. Denpy, Esq. Addresses by Rev. 
H. D. Rosertrs, Mr. J. 8S. Macxis, and Rey, 
N. Anprerron, B.A. 
H. Enrretp Dowson, 
R. Travers Herrorp 


LD FALSE TEETH.— We give 


highest possible price for above. Offers 
made, and, if not accepted, teeth returned. 
Dealers in old gold or silver in any form. 
Banker's references. —WOOLFALL and Co., 
Birkdale, Southport. 


; Hon. Secs. 


Br. JOHN HUNTER 
Dr. JOHN HUNTER 
Dr. JOHN WUNTER 


AT 
BECHSTEIN HALL. 


The Rev. JOIN HuNTER, D.D., of Glasgow, will 
preach at Bechstein Hall, 
Six Sunday Faornings at 11.15. 
JUNE 18, 25, JULY 2, 9, 16, 23. 

, Copies of special Order of Service, with hymns, can- 
ticles, and anthems, will be supplied to worshippers. 
OFFERTORY TO DEFRAY EXPENSES AT THE 

CLOSE OF EACH SERVICE. 


A limited number of seats will be reserved for holders 
of Tickets (transferable), which may be had, price 10/6, 
for the six services, from Mr. JOHN STUART, 5, 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C.; and at the Box Office, 
Bechstein Hall, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FUND. 


The Managers desire to give notice of the following 
Scholarships which are open to Theological Students 
of all denominations :— 


L—Two Graduate Scholarships of £40 for three years 
with free instruction for the B.D. Degree of the 
University of Wales, tenable at the Presbyterian 
College, Carmarthen. 


Il—Two Undergraduate Scholarships of £50, tenable 
at any recognised University College in the 
United Kingdom 

Application must be made before 
July 15th, 1905. 
For particulars and Iorms of Application apply to— 
G. HAROLD CLENNELL, Esq., 
Secretary to Presbyterian Fund, 
6, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


t She ea SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 

The AGGREGATE MEETING of Elder 
Scholars will be held at ESSEX HALL. 
Essex-street, Strand, on SUNDAY, JUNE 
1871, at 3,15. The Service will be conducted 
by Miss Martan Prircuarp. All friends 
are cordially invited. Collection to defray 
expenses. 

R. Asquirn Wooprine, Hon. See. 


~ 


June 17, 1905. 


Schools, ete, 
—_—»— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HIGHGATE, LonpON, N, Head Mistress: Miss 
Litiay TALzoT, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, anp HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 
(LING’s SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss VioLET BLAND, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. Arrange- 
ments made for holiday parties and visitors. 
For terms and full particulars apply to the 
Principal. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH- 


AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Next Entrance and Foundation Scholarship 
Examination, Tuesday, July 4th. 

For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 
OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinatiors ; Matriculation 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS, 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Headmistress—Miss EstHer Cass, 
Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge (Classical Tripos). 
Second Mistress—Miss ESTERBROOK Hicks, 

B.Sc. London. a 


A limited number of Boarders received, 


DGBASTON COLLEGE For GIRLS, 
BRISTOL ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


A limited number of Boarders taken. 
Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Associated Board Examinations. 
No vacancies until September. 
Apply, Miss Barry. 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL.— 
TESTIMONIAL to MISS HALL at the 
termination of. her long years of service.— 
Will all old girls intereste1 communicate with 
meas soon as possible?—M. D. Squier, c/o 
G. Wills, Eisq., 34, Belsize-park, Hampstead. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, ROUSE & LAND AGENTS 


Adelaide Place London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs unde-- 

taken, Valuations for Probate, &c. : 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essea-streét, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelveo’clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


pee ers 2 
PER PAGE § .. mis sot ROO 
HALF-PAGE i. Pay «ee 
PrER CoLuMn ... <t seg BRO 
IncH IN CoLUMN ... cae > ard Ed 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Luagata: Hill, London, E.C., and Published forthe Pro- 
rietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Btrend, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 and 30, Shoe-lane, H.C, Manchester (Wholesale), 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, June 17,1905, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Our record of the Whit-week meetings 
is completed in the present issue, For Dr. 
Mellone’s address on the “Two Centen- 
aries: James Martineau and Francis 
William Newman,”’ our readers must look 
to its separate publication; but Mr. 
Freeston’s paper is given in full, and there 
is a long report of the speeches at the 
public meeting. The complete text of the 
Rey. Alexander Webster’s address on the 
Church crisis in Scotland is given, and in 
this connection we may refer our readers 
to the last number of the “Scotch Tracts 
for the Times,” a sermon by the Rev. R. 


-B. Drummond, of Edinburgh, on “The 


Bible and the Churches in Scotland.” 
THe conclusion of the President’s 
address at the Public Meeting raises again 
the perennial question of the introduction 
of “ party ’’ politics into religious meetings. 
We are inclined to agree with Mr. 
Kenrick’s predecessor, that a true dis- 
tinction in this matter is not easy to make. 


The question of the drink traffic is un- 


fortunately hotly a question of party 
politics, and so is the question of religious 
‘education in the schools. Ought we ‘then 
to refrain from touching such questions in 
the representative gatherings of our 
Churches? Or must we only touch upon 
those public questions on which we are all 
certainly agreed? The great field of party 
politics undoubtedly needs to be cleansed, 
and political controversy to be lifted toa 
higher level. The real difficulty, as regards 
the churches, seems to be that political 
controversy rouses such bad passions, that 
if introduced into a church meeting, it is 
sure to destroy the harmony of mutual 
respect and brotherly fellowship. But 
ought that to be the case? Ought we 


_ not rather to learn to conduct our political 


eye 


discussions in a worthier manner, and 


may | not the fact that our churches must 


ee, ae ta fer 
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: : ] 
concern themselves with such questions, , “‘ 


compel, at last, a worthier temper in their 
treatment ? 

Wuite Russia and Japan have agreed, 
on the invitation of President Roosevelt, 
to a meeting of their representatives at 
Washington to consider terms of peace, 
the Tsar has taken what may prove to 
be a decisive step of progress towards 
the better government of his country. 
On Monday he received a deputation 
from the Moscow Congress of Zemstvos, 
and after listening to some home-truths 
from Prince Troubetzkoi, promised to call 
a National Assembly. In the course of 
his speech, he said:—‘‘ My will is the 
‘sovereign and unalterable will, and the 
‘admission of elected representatives to 
“the works of the State will be regularly 
“accomplished. I watch every day and 
“devote myself to this work. You may 
“announce that to all your friends dwell- 
‘“‘ing in the country as well as in towns. 
“I am firmly convinced that Russia will 
“emerge strengthened from the trials she 
‘ig undergoing, and that there will be 
‘‘ established ‘soon, as formerly, a union 
“between the Tsar and all Russia, a 
“communion between myself and the 
“men of the Russian soil.” 

THE King of Sweden, in an extra- 
ordinary session of the Riksdag on Wed- 
nesday, gave his assent to the measure 
introduced by his Government for the 
purpose of carrying out the dissolution of 
the union between Sweden and Norway, 
which the latter country had declared. 
Painful as it was to him, the King took 
that step, he said, “in the conviction 
that a union without mutual accord would 
bring no real advantage to Sweden.”’ It 
was on June 7 that the Norwegian 
Storthing declared for independence. The 
union entered into in 1814 had led to 
much friction, and finally to an impos- 
sible situation, and Norway thereupon 
re-assumed its independence. 

“The Union was justified,” the Stor- 
thing declared in an address to the King, 
‘‘so long as it could contribute to the 
“ welfare and happiness of both peoples, 
‘* while maintaining their independence as 
“Sovereign States. But above the 
‘‘union there stands for us Norwegians 
“our Norwegian Fatherland, and for the 
“Swedes their Swedish Fatherland, and 
‘more valuabie than a political union 
“are the feeling of solidarity and volun- 
“tary cohesion of both peoples. The 
‘union has become a danger to this 
“feeling of solidarity between the Nor- 
“wegian and Swedish peoples which 
“should secure the happiness of both 


English towns. 


nations and constitute their strength 
“abroad. Ifthe union is now severed, the 
“* Norwegian people have no loftier wish 
‘“ than to live in good harmony with all, 
‘“not least with the people of Sweden 
“‘and the dynasty under the direction of 
‘“which our country, despite many and 
‘*bitter disputes affecting the. union, has 
‘“attained such important intellectual 
“‘and material development. The day 
“upon which the Norwegian people 
~ elect their own King to ascend the 
_ ancient throne of Norway will open up 
‘an era of more tranquil conditions of 
‘*labour for Norway, of good and cordial 
**relations with the Swedish people, and 
** of peace and concord and loyal co-opera- 
** tion in the North for the protection of 
*“the culture of the peoples and of their 
‘* freedom and independence.” 
It is matter for great thankfulness that 
no attempt has been made to maintain 
the union by force. 


We have recorded in recent years visits 
made by German experts to England to 
investigate housing arrangements, lodging 
houses, and municipal enterprise in the 
A British committee is 
now travelling on the Continent for the 
study of Foreign Municipal Institutions: 
The Committee includes a number of 
Mayors, Aldermen, and members of the 
Corporation of the City of London, County 
Councillors, and Borough Councillors. 
Aachen, Antwerp, Brussels, Liége, and 
Cologne have been visited. A week is to 
be spent at Berlin. When the Committee 
was received at the Rathhaus by the Ober- 
burgermeister of Aachen, he heartily wel- 
comed the visitors on their entrance into 
Germany, and expressed the hope that their 
visit would stimulate municipal progress 
in both countries, and increase friendly 
relations between the two nations. Lord 
Lyveden replied. Sir John Gorst is of the 
party. There is much to be learned by 
willing interchange of ideas, and investiga- 
tion of results in other nations. Germany 
has made great advance in municipal 
government, and some of the methods and 
results are worthy of very careful study. 

In cur congratulations last week, on 
the result of the Cambridge Mathematical 
Tripos we omitted to mention Miss M. S. 
Barlow, of Girton, a daughter of Dr. 
Barlow, of Glasgow, who was classed 


‘among the Senior Optimes, her name 


standing first in that list. In Part II; 
Mr. F. J. M. Stratton (Caius), of Bir- 
mingham, who last year was Third 
Wrangler, was in the second division of 
Class I., and to him the Tyson Medal was 
awarded: 
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THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 


Av the public meeting held at Essex Hall, 
on Wednesday evening, June 14th, the 
President of the Association, Hon. 
Wituram Kenrick, took the chair. 

The PresipEent, in his opening address, 
spoke with unqualified admiration of the 
work of the Association, of the spirit in 
which it was carried on by the committee 
and officers. He could heartily recommend 
the Association tothe support of all liberal- 
minded religious men. The value of such 
an organisation was obvious. It not only 
linked together the churches and chapels 
of their religious body at home in a bond 
of union by which the strong and prosper- 
ous were able to help the weaker and more 
isolated members, evoking in all a common 
sympathy in a common cause; it also 
connected religious thought at home with 
that of the Continent of Europe, North 
America, Asia, and Australasia. The more 
they thought of that the more important 
would it appear. When they noticed the 
small additions that were made to the 
members of their congregations, it was some 
comfort to look abroad and find themselves 
associated with thoughtful men in other 
countries. Far from despairing of their 
lot in England, they must be inspired by the 
reflection that the whole civilised world 
in its thought and its higher aspirations 
seemed to be tending in the direction in 
which they desired it to tend. For his part 
—and he believed they would feel with 
him—he could not help being convinced 
that there was a great wave of truth which 
was destined to sweep away every obstacle 
of obscurantism and superstition, and that 
they were mounted on the top of that wave. 
They would feel that more and more the 
more faithful they were in doing their own 
part. They must push forward with stren- 
uous exertions if they wished to accomplish 
anything in this world. He was afraid 
Unitarians were sometimes so satisfied 
with the strength of their position that they 
thought the position would not only hold 
its own but carry the world, without their 
making any personal sacrifice or using any 
personal endeavour. They must see how 
fatal such an idea was. In the history of 
the world and of the beliefs of the world, 
they knew full well that human endeavour 
was always necessary for human conviction. 
That was a truism, but it was sometimes 
necessary to insist even on truisms. He 
might be tempted to say something more on 
the’ subject were it not that Professor Car- 
penter, in the address which he delivered 
in that hall last year on the outlook of 
liberal religion, had said all that he (the 
speaker) wished to say, and had said it 
fortified with authority resulting from long 
study of the subject to which he could 
lay no claim. He wished to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to that admirable work 
by Mr. Carpenter, ‘‘ The Bible in the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ the origin and 
publication of which was due to that Asso- 
ciation, and which, he ventured to think, 
was an extremely valuable study of the 
subject. ‘The diffusion of such a work 
was honourable to the Association, as the 
work itself reflected the highest credit on 


the author. Proceeding to speak of what 
he had himself observed of the great stride 
made by religious thought during the last 
fifty years, the President referred to his 
own training in ‘‘ the older Unitarianism 
of Priestley and Belsham,’’ and his attend- 
ance for many years on the ministry of the 
Rev. Samuel Bache, first at the New 
Meeting, Birmingham, and afterwards at 
the ‘‘ Church of the Messiah,’’ so named 
at the express desire of Mr. Bache himself. 
Mr. Bache’s earnest championship of the 
miraculous as the only basis for Christianity 
represented a standpoint which he supposed 
no Unitarian preacher of the present day 
would adopt. And, turning to other bodies, 
he noted the Bishops’ uncompromising 
attitude in the matter of the creeds in 
spite of the desire expressed by some to 
be spared the reading of the Athanasian 
Creed. In conclusion the President spoke 
as follows : 

‘‘T now wish to refer to two topics 
treated by my predecessor in his address last 
year. The first was that the time had come, 
or was coming, when part of the work of your 
Committees might be delegated to some 
of the District Associations in conference, 
as I take it, with the Centra] body. Mr. 
Sharpe expressed the opinion that ‘A 
great deal of the home mission work might 
thus be delegated ; and, also, responsibility 
being thrown upon these district associ- 
ations, would create opportunity, and 
opportunity would create the men to do 
the work.” I am inclined to agree with 
the views of your late President. Such 
a delegation, in my opinion, need not impair 
the influence of the Central Association, 
or relax the bonds of union uniting the 
whole Unitarian. community, while it 
would, I believe, stimulate local interest 
and local effort—a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. The second subject treated 
by Mr. Sharpe, on which I wish to remark, 
had reference to the introduction of politics 
into the deliberations of your Council. 
On this subject he pronounced the dictum : 
‘What was wanted was not to bring 
politics into religion, but to bring religion 
to bear upon politics.” I think this 
declaration of the relationship petween 
politics and religion will be generally 
acceptable. I at least accept it. But 
Mr. Sharpe went on to say, that ‘ this was 
a very nice distinction.’ Well, I think that 
depends upon what you mean by politics. 
If you mean general principles underlying 
both public and private conduct, I agree 
it is not easy to distinguish them from 
the essentials of our religion, but, if you 
mean party politics, in which the same 
principles may be differently interpreted 
and applied, on a different understanding 
of facts, and circumstances, by two parties, 


equally sincere, and equally desirous that- 


truth and righteousness should prevail, 
then I think the distinction is not only 
easily drawn, but should be rigidly ob- 
served. Otherwise I do not see how 
harmony is to prevail in a Society in which 
are to be found members of all political 
parties. Your President has the power 
to decide when questions so introduced 
are ultra vires ; and I hope, with Mr. 
Sharpe, that this power will always be 
exercised to promote harmony, and in 
securing the main purpose for which this 
Association exists. For my own part, I 
may say that no such question has arisen 


during my year of office, and I have besides 
to thank the Council and your Secretary 
for much personal kindness and consider- 
ation. As I have already said, I have 
learnt something of the good work carried 
on by this Association, and of their devo- 
tion to the cause of those who carry on its 
beneficent labours. So far it has been for 
me a pleasant and profitable experience, 
for which 1] give you my hearty thanks.’” 


Theology and Religion in Australasia. 


The Rev. CHAartes Hargrove, M.A. 
(Leeds), said that our countrymen in the 
Southern Hemisphere had the advantage, 
or disadvantage, over us of having a re- 
ligious census. He found from that 
census that in every hundred inhabitants 
of Australia and New Zealand, forty 
returned themselves as members of the 
Episcopal Church, or, as we should call 
it, the Church of England; and twenty- 
one as Roman Catholics: Twenty-six were 
about equally divided between Presby- 
terians and Methodists, and four were 
Baptists or Congregationalists. That was 
to say, that out of every hundred people 
ninety-three were returned as belonging 
to one of the leading denominations, 
leaving only seven to be divided between 
Lutherans—there were some villages which 
were almost entirely Lutheran—Plymouth 
Brethren, Quakers, and Jews, and the 
small number who refused, as they were 
allowed to by law, to state to which. re- 
ligion they belonged. He had not a 
separate return—though there was one to 
be had—of the number of people in 
Australia who returned themselves as Unit- 
arians, but there were fourteen hundred 
who declared themselves to belong to the 
Australian Church, which was practically 
thesame. In New Zealandsix in ten thou- 
sand declared themselves to be Unitarians: 
What conclusion were they to draw from 
those statistics? It was often said that 
Australians were indifferent to or even 
hostile to religion. He thought that 
those statistics were sufficient to refute 
this accusation. The first conclusion he 
drew from the census was that beyond all 
question there was an outward regard for 
religion in Australasia: There was no 
obligation on anyone to return them- 
selves as members of any church, and 
there was no advantage in doing so. 
When he found then that so large a 
number—something like 98 per cent.— 
returned themselves as belonging to a 
religious body, it seemed to him that that 
fact effectually quashed the assertion that 
Australians were indifferent to religion. 
The second conclusion he drew was that 
the Church which was here called the 
Church of England retained its prestige 
and retained the affection of English people 
even when it had no endowment and no 
State recogni‘ion, It was a very remark- 
able fact that 40 per cent. of the people 
in Australia, and nearly 50 per cent. in 
Tasmania, should hold by the Episcopal 
Church when there was none of the 
prestige associated with it in England. © 

No doubt fashion accounted for it to a 
large extent. People of the world who 
have no religious convictions would belong 
to. the community which £ 3 , 
favoured whether at home or V 
English people a : 
seemed to him that oe reason for 
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a number of people belonging to the 
Episcopal Church was to be found in its 
own attractions, and its services to the 
people, at least as much as in outer 
merits which it possessed; and another 
reason no doubt was that the Church of 
England, more than any other Church, 
was ubiquitous. Thirdly, he drew the 
conclusion that nominal or professed 


churchmanship did not imply that a man_ 


held or assented to the creeds of a par- 
ticular Church, or conformed to it as a 
sound churchman, as it was termed. He 
did not think anyone would maintain that, 
and he believed that a great deal of the 
pessimism in respect to religion, which 
was so common amongst all the “ ortho- 
dox’’ sects in Australia, was due to the 
consciousness that this outward member- 
ship of a Church did not bring with it an 
adherence to the formulas of that body. 
He thought the whole statistics went to 
prove that our Australian brethren felt 
as much as we felt the need of religion— 
not very deeply perhaps; but neither did 
we. But they did feel the need for it, 
and they were not content to be simply 
Agnostics. They kept a hold on religion, 
though it might be with the left hand and 
not with the right. He was satisfied 
that all the talk about people in Aus- 
tralia being irreligious was the talk of the 
elders of every generation about the 
younger people. In a leading article of 


one of the principal newspapers pub-_ 


lished in Brisbane he found: a broad 
statement of exactly the religion which 
Unitarians desired to preach and promote 
—a religion in which theology and 
dogma counted for little, and which left 
ritual perfectly free. He had no doubt 
that the views of this advanced Liberal 
paper really expressed the views of some 
10 per cent. of the Australian people. 
It had been said that there were tens of 
thousands of Unitarians in the Church. of 
England. He had not the slightest doubt 
. that that was still more true in Australia. 
People held to this broad religious 
view :—“‘ Thou shalt love thy God and 
thy neighbour.” Here was an oppor- 
tunity for Unitarians, not to aggrandise 
. themselves as a sect, but to offer that 
which many were demanding, a religion 
as free as possible from sectarian bonds 
and from dogma of all kinds. Here was 
an opportunity for them to take to 
Australasia a religion which asked nothing 
of its followers except to feel right to- 
wards God and man and to do the right. 
And the opportunity was a very large 
one, for he did not believe there was any 
centre of population in Australasia where 
- such a Gospel would not be welcome. 


Do We Make the Best Use of Sunday ? 


Mr, Cuartes W. Jonus, discussing the 
best use to make of Sunday, said he pre- 
sumed, in that room at any rate, there 
would be ro difference of opinion as to 
whether or rot public worship should 
occupy a part of the day. The only 
consideration was, what portion shou!d be 
allotted to it, at what hour, and what 
form if should take. Worship was an 
instinct, born in every child that came 
into the world. Public worship was the 
natural development of that instinct. He 
not. believe there ever lived any men 


‘condemn the hypocrites ? 


could do that, if we chose ; but we did not 


attended regularly without the shghtest 
‘question. 


convinced that, were the habit universal, 
‘many a household would be saved from 
failure and sorrow. 
/moment say there were not thousands who 
seldom or never went to church, who led 


‘firmly convinced, after half a century’s 
}experience and not a little thought on 
the subject, that had they cultivated the 
habit of regular attendance at public wor- 


eliev. | ship they would not only have been better 
omen. however sood howeverclever land hannior hit mara neetal in tha world 


however distinguished, however high in 
the scale of manhood or womanhood, who 
did not worship God in the company of 
their fellows, who would not have been 
not only better but happier had they 
habitually attended public worship. 
Worship was the natural expression of the 
reality of our faith in the Fatherhood of 
God. Public worship was the expression 
of our belief in the brotherhood of man. 
It might be said there were natures that 
could worship better alone in the privacy 
of their own chambers, or in the open 
fields under the dome of heaven, than in 
a crowded congregation. Did not our 
Lord himself enjoin us to seek seclusion 
when we prayed? Yes, but why did he 
Not tor pray- 
ing in public, but for their low motive for 
so doing. There had been long and 
dreary discussions in the papersas to why 
people did not go to church. The answer 
was, to his mind, a very simple one. 
Mainly because the instinct in the child 
had not been fostered and encouraged, 
but too often neglected, if not actually 
thwarted or destroyed. Did they ever 
know a child of parents who habitually 
attended church who did not like to go— 
nay, often, if not generally, who did not 
lock upon it as one of the greatest 
pleasures in the week? Why should that 
feeling die out? It should naturally 
become stronger as intelligence increased 
and the growing intellect came to under- 
stand more and more what it all meant. 
But as it was,inmany families the children 
tooeariy discovered that what they looked 
upon as a privilege and pleasure was con- 
sidered by their elders a bore, and shirked 
on the slightest excuse. Young men 
especially were encouraged too early to look 
upon it as a disagreeable duty to be got 
out of if possible, or a thing for women 
and children, not for them. 
probably it was a, daily task, and at col- 
lege a means of checking attendances to 
take the place of “‘calling over.’’ And 
so very naturally a3 soonas they were /ree 
they preferred to go bicycling or golfing, 
or to amuse themselves in any other way 
—or, worst of all, to lie in bed. Their 
parents, as a rule, winked at, if they did 
not actually encourage, that view of things. 
** Poor boys, it is quite natural. Let 
them do just as they like!’’ Yes, by all 
means let them do just as they like, but 
take care that going to church for one 
short hour is what they do like! We 


take the trouble: He had known families, 
many of them, where to shirk church 
was as little thought of as to shirk school 
or business; where parents and children 


And, looking back upon their 


lives, he could see the influence for good 
that the practice had upon them. He was 


He did not for a 


good, useful, and happy lives, but hewas 


At schcol | 


‘schools. 


schools 


}and done with. 
‘encourage as much as they might do 
‘travellers to alight and rest for an hour 
for so on their journeys. 


What portion of the day, then, should 
public worship occupy, and what form 
should it take? He did not think that 
a sermon was a necessaty part of a 
religious service: It was not worship, 
and was in no way essential to it. For 
his own part, he preferreda service 
which did include a sermon, even when 
be attended twice a day: But the 
essential thing was the worship, and that 
could be cbtaied with any short simple 
service without any address: Probably 
what would serve the purpose best, and 
at the same time prove most acceptable, 
would be a service of praise and prayer 
not longer than three-quarters of an hour 
or an hour, and the more beautiful the 
rendering and the surroundings the better. 
As to the time, he thought the present 
arrangementa mistake, cutting up practi- 
cally the whole morning. Would not 
9.30 or 10 o’clock do better, especially 
for town workers? And for the rest of 
the day he should say let each one use 
it as he thought best, with due regard to 
the convenience of others. Let the 
workers in town get out into the country, 
breathe as much fresh air, and take as 
much healthy exercise as possible. To 
them he would say :—Take bicycle rides, 
play tennis, golf, hockey—what you wil. 
Not only enjoy yourse't, but strengthen 
your bodies and minds so that you may 
the better do the work that lies before 
you during the coming week. Tire your- 
selves healthily, so that you may be glad 
to. get to bed early (which is far better 
than lying in bed late), and wake up on 
Monday morning refreshed and invigorated. 
Try to make the day quite different from 
the other six—a day for social intercourse 
and change of ideas. Above all,a happy, 
cheerful day for yourselves and all those 
around you. 

There was one clags of workers whose 
unselfish labour they must accept and 
beg for—the teachers in our Sunday- 
That was a matter never to be 
forgotten in discussing the use made of 
Sunday. It was a work of paramount 
importance which secular schocls had 


‘not and never could take the place of. 


of the Government 
was that there was no. real 
religious teaching in them at all. What 


His experience 


/was there given was a poor mixture of 
| Biblical history and weak theology. He 
‘did not believe that under the present 
circumstances any worthy religious teach- 
‘ing could be given in those schools, and 
‘he was not afraid to offer his decided 
‘opinion that the State should confine 
‘itself to secular teaching alone, and leave 
| the religious teaching to those qualified to 
‘give it, viz., the Churches themselves. 
i The 


managers and teachers in their 
Sunday-schools must therefore press on 


' their noble work with zeal and discretion, 
‘for it was the only chance of saving the 
/coming generations from leading godless 
| lives. 
worship, he said it was not necessary for 
‘it to be treated as a thing to be done 
‘first, certainly it should not be viewed 


Reverting to the question of public 


merely as a duty that should be got over 
The Churches did not 


They should 


ove fanihtie« feanecially the ennntry ones) 
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for people to stop on their way and 
attend any church they might pass. 
Every such building should have a bicycle 
shed, and young people should be en- 
couraged to go in—invited by notice— 
it being understood that no one would 
stare at, or object to, Norfolk suits or 
bicycle skirts or dusty boots. In what 
he had said, he had prescribed for 
workers only—those who were busy 
all the week; He did not know what 
to say to the idlers, those who pre- 
ferred to enjoy themselves every day. 
They would not care in the least what he 
or anyone else said, otherwise he would 
suggest that they, too, might be all the 
better for a change. It must get very 
fatiguing to play bridge every day in the 
week. They must want a change as 
much as others: Probably a good hard 
day’s work would be the best prescrip- 
tion for them, seasoned with a little 
wholesome thought for others and a 
forgetfulness of their own selfish pleasure. 
He did not mean that there was any 
particular virtue in earning one’s own 
living. It was a wholesome discipline 
which few could do without. But he knew 
that there were thousands who worked just 
as hard for others (not themselves), and 
whose noble lives showed that there was 
no need to suggest to them how their 
Sundays or any other days should be 
spent, 


Revivals and Revivalism. 


The Rev, George CritcHiey had some 
misgivings that the subject assigned to 
him, ‘‘ Revivals and Revivalism,” had 


lost a considerable portion of its pressing’ 


interest, because the two movements 
which were its occasion were already 
becoming stale sensations of the day. 
No doubt, as far as the London move- 
ment was concerned, thorough organisa- 
tion, skilful advertisement, and lavish 
expenditure, under the direction of a man 
of unquestionable ability in his own 
particular line, would keep a large number 
of people together to the close of the 
campaign, but acertain increasing acridity 
in the tone of the leader’s remarks and a 
sort of fierce determination to get some 
kind of response out of what was—on the 
occasion, at least, when he himself was 
present—a rather reluctant audience, 
suggested the idea that the work had not 
laid any large hold on the people of 
London, and that Dr. Torrey was becoming 
conscious of the fact. As to the Welsh 
revival, if the latest reports were not 
simply malignant misrepresentations, it 
seemed to be undergoing rapid dispersion 
and disintegration under those influences 
which from the time of Tertullian and 
Montanism had always been the abiding 
peril of movements of that character, 
viz:, that sense and simplicity should be 
replaced by spiritualistic extravagance, 
and the leader become possessed of the 
idea that in some special and mysterious 
way he had become the depository of the 
Holy Ghost. So that whatever genuine 
spiritual force might have been folded in 
the beginnings of that movement it 
appeared to be wasting itself in irrational 
excitement, and would presently dis- 
appear. He was launching no attack on 
* Revivals” as a whole. Some one wrote 


regretfully in one of their papers recently, 
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in reference to religious Revival, ‘‘ This 
is not for us.’* If the meaning was, 
‘‘This kind of revival is not for us,’” it 
was true, and thank God for it! But if 
it meant, “No revival is for us,’’ that 
would simply imply that religion had lost 
its vitality, and they were on the way to 
petrefaction and decay. Long ago Dr. 
Martineau sought to teach them that 
there were ‘‘ Tides of the Spirit,’’ and to 
assert that ‘‘No revival is possible for 
us’? was to make the melancholy con- 
fession that they had lost touch with the 
great flood of spiritual life and energy, 
which ebbed and flowed throughout the 
universe of God. It was not against 
revivals as a whole that he levelled the 
faintest shadow of attack, but an expe- 
rience stretching over something like 


forty years had led him to _ regard 
the two familiar forms of revival, 
which had _ recently reanpeared, as 


false, mischiévous, and diseased. As 
to the London movement, the less 
worthy and theless Christian of the two, 
one could not fail to note the thoroughly 
up-to-date and business-like manner in 
which it had been ‘‘ conducted ’’—the 
colloquialism ‘‘got up” would be the 
better phrase; Advance agents, a lavish 
expenditure, distinguished patronage, ex- 
tensive advertisements, buildings of im- 
posing dimensions—all the approved com- 
mercial methods by which huge crowds 
were gathered together for a circus or a 
theatre, or by which an article of mer- 
chandise, say an encyclopedia, was com- 
mended to the attention of the public! 
But how singularly remote it ‘all was 
from the signs of a genuine movye- 
ment’ of the Divine Spirit upon the 
hearts of the people, and of the spon- 
taneous response of quickened faculty 
and awakened desire for good unknown 
before: Nor could they fail to be impressed 
with the harsh, almost malignant, temper in 
which all who differed from the theological 
position on which the London Mission 
was based had been denounced. Dr. 
Torrey’s insinuations levelled against 
themselves that the majority of those who 
rejected the Deity of Christ did so because 
‘*they love sin’? was well known, and 
had received the castigation it deserved ; 
nor should they forget that the castigation 
had come from outside their own denomi- 
nation as well as from within. It was 
not Dr. Torrey’s temper only which 
revealed itself in those charges, it was 
the temper of a whole school, and in a 
less civilised age it would light the flame 
of persecution throughout the land. And 
in the name of what a barbaric theology it 
was done! A Revival of Religion? Nay, 
rather, a resurrection of religious savagery, 


which one had learnt to hope was past and 


one. 

The Welsh Revival was confessedly of 
a different ‘kind. It grew around a 
striking and even engaging personality, 
and certainly depended on nothing in the 
shape of ‘‘up-to-date ’’ business organisa- 
tion for its swift and remarkable success 
during the first months of its career. Its 
central figure was that of a visionary, 
whose recorded experiences bore a singular 
resemblance to those of the class to which 
he belonged. And the visionary tendency, 
even when balanced by intellectual cul- 
ture and considerable common sense, was 
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always a perilously unwholesome condition 
of mind. The end was usually an ex- 
aggerated egotism, often amounting to 
mental disease. He (the speaker) said a 
few months ago that he believed Evan 
Roberts t>» be honest and sincere. He 
would not even now withdraw those 
words, but he should repeat them to-day 
with a shadow of misgiving. A not un- 
sympathetic writer in the Daily Chronicle 
had said in the previous week: “That 
the Evan Roberts of May, 1905, is the 
Evan Roberts of December, 1904, no one 
can ser‘ously contend. There has been a 
development, a transformation. . . . He 
has been encouraged by the eagerness 
with which every suggestion of super- 
natural power has been greeted to 
abandon the restraint of an impulse 
deeply implanted in human nature, but 
neve:theless irrational. And the result 
may be seen in the week of silence, when, 
like the veiled prophet of Khorassan he 
retired from the world, the cryptic 
messages, often incoherent the violent 
emotions, publicly manifested, the fre- 
quent pose as thought-reader, as the 
direct exponent of the Divine Will; and 
so the end has come, or is apparently 
near. The voice of criticism is making 
itself heard; extravagance is producing 
the inevitable reaction.’* It is a tale 
often told in the history of emotional 
religion, striving to make the shortest way 
into the realities of God, and losing itself 
in the delusions of insanity. What would 
come of it all? Humanity learned by its 
mistakes, and those mistakes might be, 
after all, halting steps in the direction of 

the final religion of humanity: - 


The Social Mission of the Church: 


Rev. W. L. Scuroeprr, of Manchester, 
spoke on “The Social Mission of the 
Church.” The times cértainly called for 
action, he said. Nobody could stay in 
London for a couple of days without 
feeling that. As he looked upon the 
scenes of squalor, and the unheeding 
throng in the London streets, he could not 
but ask, What has London Unitarianism 
to say to this, and how is the social 
mission of the Church being fulfilled? If 
they were possessed by the spirit of Christ, 
they ought to go forward and do some- 
thing in the highest and truest way. The 
socia! mission of the Church was to be 
found in the relation of the individual to 
the Unseen, and to other individuals. We 
needed to know how they affected each 
other, and through whom. In his opinion 
the Church was not synonymous with 
religion. Religion is co-terminous with 
life. The Church dealt with but one 
phase of life, but most of those 
present would doubtless consider that 
to be the most important phase, for 
it dealt primarily with the relation 
of the soul to God. The minister who 
tried to beguile himself into the belief 
that he was fulfilling the function of the 
Church when he organised whist parties, 
and occupied the time of his young people 
with all kinds of pleasures, was surely 
labouring under the greatest mistake 
possible. For although it was possible to 
work through these phases of religion, the 
duty of the Church and the duty of the 
minister was concerned with those 
spiritual realities which we realised so_ 
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seldom in our lives; We could not dele- 
gate this duty to any other institution; 
the Church of God must consider the 
eternal verities, must be some kind of 
witness to eternal life in the midst of time, 
and must stand in practice for the fulfil- 
ment of spiritual ideals. The function of 
the Church ought not to be impaired by 
the intrusion of these secondary phases. 
It was not a question of doing something 
good, but doing the best possible. When 
we allowed ourselves to be beguiled by what 
we regarded as the necessities of the case, 
we were only playing fast and loose with 
reason, for when we consult experience, 
amid which reason argues, we are driven 
to this thought—that the better life of 
humanity is realised when men know 
themselves as children of the Father, when 
they are conscious of the life of God in 
their midst, and when, with the love wel- 
ling forth from their hearts, they give 
themselves up to service for the sake of 
the brethren: To his mind the relation 
which made all life a beautiful vision of 
holiness, the relation between the indi- 
vidual soul and the eternal God, was that 
to which the Church should primarily 
turn i{s attention. Onwhat should they 
proceed ? On the validity of the spiritual 
life—the fact that it may be true, and 
that God may work in the hearts of men 
and women; that it was no mere senti- 
mental thought: Unitarians ought to 
arouse themselves to a deeper sense of 
their functions as a Church: Until they 
realised the spiritual life in all its tremen- 
dous force, they might support their Asso- 
ciations, send out their missionaries, 
and organise in this way and that way ; 
but they would never reach the hearts of 
the people if they lacked just the very 
spirit of Christ which made the Gospel of 
Christianity. The. method of working 
must be from experience to God, and 
thence to life. From this point of ‘view 
it might seem that the Church had no 
social mission, that it was concerned 
merely with the cultivation of one phase 
of life; but the function of the Church 
dealt with the relation ofthesoul to God, 
and God was found in the life of humanity. 
Wé must learn that by the love of the 
Father we could so express spiritual 
‘principles that those who were in dark- 
ness might be led into the light, and that 
those who suffered might be made to feel 
the joy of being within the Kingdom of 
God. Here, then, lay the opportunity 
of every community bound together in 
love. Let each of the members see that 
he lived as God would have us live, and 
resolve — 


* IT will not cease from mortal fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleepin my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land.” 


' The Church Crisis in Scotland. 


The Rev. ALEXANDER WEBSTER gave 
the last address on ‘‘True and False 
Views of Comprehension: the Free Church 
Crisis in Scotlend.’* It had to be much 
curtailed in delivery: The complete text 
is here given :— 

On approaching my subject, I am re- 
minded of a typical character introduced 
Ys with : sympathetic insight by Ian Maclaren, 

his story ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
ed James Soutar. 
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*“ When James was in good fettle he could 
trace the whole history of Scottish seces- 
sion from the beginning, winding his way 
through the maze of Original Seceders 
and Cameronians, Burghers and Anti- 
Burghers with unfaltering step.” It was 
admitted, eveu in Drumtachty, that James 
had ‘‘a gift 0’ discrimination.’? Such dis- 
crimination was part of the ordinary 
learning of the Secession period, a neces- 
sity of common sectarian life. 

Intellect then, as Maclaren says, had 
been brought to so fine an edge by the 
Shorter Catechism that it could detect 
endless distinctions, and so serious was 
the pious mind over each distinction that 
it was made a reason for separation. 

To those who have not the fine-edged 
Catechism intellect, the phenomena of 
Scottish Sectarianism must remain a 
mystery: Without the atmosphere, the 
nurture, the disposition, and the fear of 
God, in which they had their being, they 
are a puzzle. 

Even in Scotland there is sometimes 
difficulty felt in explaining sectarian 
differences. It is told of two Celts, who 
met at Dingwall recently, that they were 
comparing kirks. One asked the other: 
“Can you tell me the difference between 
the Frees and the United Frees ?”?: 

“Oh, there is a great difference ; 
have no time to tell you.”’ 

“Come, now; you have plenty of 
time.”” 

‘Well, then; I am no learned enough 
to tell you.”’ 

“Ach, come now, Donald; you are 
surely learned enough to give a reason for 
the faith that is in you?’” 

“No; I am no learned enough, and I 
have no time.”’ 

“ Ach, Donald, you are like the rest of 
the Wee Frees—you can’t tell the 
difference; and I have asked a dozen of 
you.’’ 

Donald, rising from his seat and 
excitedly hitting the platform with his 
stick :—‘‘ Aye, but I do know, and I will 
tell you when you’ll know, and that will 
be at the Day of Judgment. When you 
see a’ us Wee Frees going up to heaven, 
and a’ you United Frees going down to 
hell, You will know then, and you will 
know there, and it will be bad for you.’’ 

We are far,enough now from the Sect- 
arian period, with its finical bigotries, 
to be in a mood to analyse it humor- 
ously. It is indeed already in the 
hands of the novelist and philosopher, 
for tender survey: 

What we have to perceive primarily in 
connection with the present crisis is the 
endeavour, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, by clerical authority, to 
form a believing notion by means of a 
Catechism. 

What the Levitical code was intended 
to be for Israel, the Catechism was de- 
signed to be for the Scotch. It was to 
be the instrument of solidifying the 
nation on a Calvinistic basis: . The idea 
was almost sublime in its presumption, 
and suicidal in its accomplishment. 

The purpose of the Confession and 
Catechism was solemnly avowed. It was 
to produce a Covenanted uniformity of 
religion between the Churches of Christ 
in the Kingdom of Scotland, England, and 
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established, the pious Scot to this hour 
speaks of the “ Covenant ” with profound 
emotion: It has to him a_ peculiar 
solemnity, for it cost his forefathers much 
blood, and his foremothers many tears. 
The foolishness of Covenanting for dog- 
matic monotony stands exposedall through 
ecclesiastical history, but perhaps there is 
no example of it more obviously unwise 
than that furnished by Scottish dog- 
matism. Nature aims at comprehension; 

but she does it on a universal principle ; 

the radical fault of the Scottish eccle- 
silastic was that he sought inclusion on a 
partial notion. A Scotch mother knows 
she cannot make a man of her son on oat- 
meal only ; she must add to it fresh air 
and the clements of rationality. The 
Scottish spiritual father protected the 
Catechism, and prescribed it for all the 
needs of the soul. Of course, the soul re- 


volted. It would not be tethered to the 
manual, and soon was found “trailing the 
baikey.” At the present moment the 


three Presbyterian churches in Scotland 
are in the throes of a catastrophe. The 
Iistablished section, amid the decay of 
Calvinism, is endeavouring to melt the 
tough iron of her ancient fetters, but finds 
the metallic fibres very tenacious. The 
section calling itself ‘United Free” is 
rent in twain, and fighting for property. 
More or less clearly the two main sections 
have become conscious of the supreme 
futility of attempts at conformity, and are 
clamouring at the door of Parliament for 
relief from the ruinous result of ancient 
bigotry. That is what the case means: 
The Presbyterians fettered. themselves 
mentally 250 years ago, and now they are 
beseeching legislation for a dissolut’on of 
the voluntary bondage. The slave’s hour 
comes at last, but it is very humiliating 
for him to beg to have his chains 
knocked off. Whatever apology may be 
made for the standards of the Reformed 
Church of 1649, it is plain that in their 
setting up they were meant to be final. 
They were Protestant, Calvinistic, and 
Presbyterian, and intended to remain so. 
The authority that superseded the Papacy 
was equally autocratic, and made no 
allowance for. variation. The Reformed 
Kirk allied its If with the State, and by 
ratifying its creed the State settled the 
basis of its possession of property. By tts 
own hand the Church bound up its beliefs 
and its belongings with the Confession of 
Faith for all time coming. Hebraic in 
his selfishness, the Scotch Calvinist 
imagined that Scotland was predestined 
to be Calvinistic, and that he was com- 
missioned by God to drive cut Papists, 
Prelatists, Antinomians, and other ungodly 
bastards from the realm. 

He called his edict of clearance the 
*¢ Confession of Faith,’? but it was really 
an exposure of faithlessness. You will 
search the literature of dogmatism in vain 
for any manifesto with so much unfaith 
in reason, in light, and in progress as is 
contained in the Confession of Faith, from 
which relief is now sought. 

Scotland has at last become conscious 
of the failure of dogmatism, The pain 
and shame of the theological fetter are 
deeply felt. The larger sections of Pres- 
byterians are engaged in reversing history, 
and are humbly asking absolution from 
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awe to glean up the scattered ashes of 
heresy into History’s golden urn, Caiaphas 
went to Pilate to arrange fora crucifixion ; 
the penitent ecclesiastic of to-day goes to 
the Premier for a Commission to take 
down the cross his forefathers set up. 

It should be distinctly understood that 
the founders of the Reformed Church did 
not conceive the possibility of its ever 
being other than Calvinistic and Presby- 
terian: They made no provision for any 
modification. They always upheld the 
Confession in an absolute way, and 
treated as heretics all who in any wise 
departed from it in thought and practice. 
The Church of Christ, in their view, 
could never comprehend any but them- 
selves. Calvinism was synonymous with 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The founders of the Free Church in 
1843 distinctly declared that they held 
to the confession and other standards 
“as heretofore understood.’” The new 
sect bound itself to the old standards in 
the traditional sense. Its variation was 
political, not theological. It originated 
explicitly as a Calvinistic Church and up 
to the passing of its Declaratory Act in 
1892 it continued to be Calvinistic on the 
old lines. It was only when it realised 
that its dogmatic persistence was costing 
it its best men thatjit modified its pro- 
fession: The opposition to the Declaratory 
Acts was the first sign of the present 
crisis. The Act was forced from the 
Church by the pressure of science with- 
out and the strain of humanism within, 
and gave relief to the conscience regard- 
ing the dogma of creation in six days 
and other dogmas. The Highland host 
rose up against the concession, and in- 
sisted that the Confession should stand as 
it was, But the Act was passed, though 
under strong protest. The Church lost 
its hold of the Highlands because of it. 
“Caledoniasternand wild” would notsubmit 
to any softening ofthe rigours of Calvinism, 

But the last fibres of Celtic connection 
were not severed till 1900. Then on the 
union of the U.F. Church with the United 
Presbyterian Church, there was a final 
revolt. The protestors against the Union 
maintained the illegality of it, and claimed 
to be the legal church. They carried 
their claim to the House of Lords, and it 
was upheld. The decision of the Lords 
was based on the Standards of the Church 
and the explicit statements of its founders, 
and it affirmed the principle that the 
property of a church must go with its 
standards: If the standards are im- 
movable doctrinally, the property is im- 
movable accordingly. But if the standards 
are transient the property follows them. 
That surely i; sound law. That it has 
brought an inequity is owing to the dog- 
matic action of the Free Church in 1843. 
The Lords did nothing more than show 
the church its own fetters unconsciously 
made permanent, and to lay upon it the 
disaster involved in its own dogmatism. 

The beaten sect has taken its defeat 
badly. It has railed on the judges 
and scoffed at the victors. It has 
endeavoured to explain away its De- 


claratory Acts, and to prove that 
it has always had the power to 
alter its standards. It has kept its 


palm conveniently in its own prosecution 
of those who moved for alteration, And 


now, after all its recriminations, and its 
murmurings about spiritual independence, 
it is projecting a new constitution which 
is to give it leave to alter or modify its 
standards as it may think fit. The pro- 
posal admits the hard-and fast nature of 
the old Constitution, and the justice of 
the Lords’ decision. 

The United Free Church is in a sad 
dilemma. It knows that it is neither 
united nor free. It has standards which 
it cannot now hold, as heretofore under- 
stood, but which it dare not put entirely 
aside; and though it knows the Bible is 
in the hands of the higher critics, it has 
to make a discreet retreat upon it, It is 
making a pathetic appeal to the young of 
its fold, and vaguely promising develop- 
ment. 

There are many in Scotland to-day who 
are bitterly regretting that their Free 
Church did not honestly and frankly 
own its initial error, and courageously 
declare for proper freedom. Now, when 
its stock of derision of the law, and its 
flow of rage at its rival are spent, it 
has become aware that it requires 
a new Constitution. Principal Rainy, 
with transparent diplomacy, attempts to 
cover up the humiliating state of the 
Church. He pretends that the proposed 
new Constitution is but the eld freshly 
presented ; that the Church is unchanged. 
The pretence could hardly have deceived 
the Assembly though it was willing to 
imagine itself unaltered. If it be not 
changed by these sixty-two years of 
experience, it has the greater fault. If it 
be changed, and seeks to hide the change, 
its artifice is unbecoming; Meanwhile the 
situation becomes more complicated. The 
Established Church, viewing the move- 
ments of the litigants, seizes the occasion 
for the purpose of reducing the galling 
pressure of the Confession of Faith. The 
spectacle is marvellous. With the oid 
Confession in its trembling hands, the 
Kirk implores Parliament to give it leave 
to sink it out of sight in Lethe. Itisa 
dead thing, and it must belaid by without 
hope of resurrection. Along with it in the 
House of Commons the other sections of 
Scotch Presbyterians stand, asking the 
House to mediate between them with re- 
gard to property. A notable trio as they 
appear there imploringly! Parliament is 
awkwardly placed in the matter. It can- 
not act without criticising the Lords’ 
judgment and interfering with their 
decision. It might well say ‘“Who made 
me a judge and divider among you ?”’ 
If it grants the request of the Established 
Church, and allows the liberty of sub- 
scription desired, it will introduce a new 
principle into Scottish ecclesiasticism 
which will have far-reaching effects. 
Hitherto, the Standards have been held 
onthe principle of permanence; but if 
the desired liberty be given, they will in 
future be held on the principle of tem- 
porariness, The Church in that case will 
virtually be creedless: it may make a 
new profession every year. The request 
of the Church virtually means the dis- 
establishment of the Confession of Faith 
and the Catechisms, Thereby, a revolu- 
tion is signified. The U.F. Church, 
seeing that a Church established by 
law, but permitted to change its 
creed as it pleases, would have a 
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|} embrace what is still higher. 
| to self we quench idealism and become base. 
/—F. W. Newman. 
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tremendous advantage over every other, 
is seeking, within its own borders, the 
power to change also, so that if these two 
leading bodies are set free to alter their 
doctrinal bond, we will have a new 
spirit and a new life in Scotland. 

The one striking thing already evident in 
the commotion isthat the profession of faith 
in Calvinism in Scotland is confined to the 
legal Free Church. Belief in Calvinism 
is now a Celtic peculiarity, a survival of 
Highland superstition. It seeks refuge 
from the Higher Criticism in the wilds of 
Ross and Caithness ; it asks the covert of 
Tartan, the flavour of peatreek, and the 
brogue of Gaelic. 

The Act of Uniformity has proved to 
be the Act of Unanimity. The attempt 
to weld a nation dogmatically has failed: 
Calvinism in Scotland spells Constriction. 
The object-lesson is one of the most com- 
plete and instructive of modern times. 
It is a terrible exposure of the devital- 
ising influences of dogmatism, the folly of 
close theologcal trusts, and the mis- 
chief of egotistic denominationalism: 
It is at the same time a complete justi- 
fication of the open-minded progressive 
attitude of a creedless Church, and of the 
position of those who hold that the 
natural seat of authority in religion is in 
the living conscience, and not in any 
ancient writing. Hivery truly free body 
of religionists may well rejoice at the dis- 
integration of dogmatism in Scotland, 
and at the tendency towards legitimate 
liberty of thought, while wishing that the 
dissolving forces were more graciously 
met, and the enthusiasm for progress were 
more intense. In the day of its declared 
emancipation, Scottish theology may not 
take a name bearing the marks of con- 
troversy; but whatever the title of the 
new Church may be, it will indicate a 
preference for real spiritual freedom, and 
an opportunity for comprehension of a 
thoroughly inclusive character, 


Heart-worsuir, not head-worship, — 
makes a man’s religion. Devotion to an 
ideal is worship ; the higher the ideal the 
nobler the worship. By devotion to our 
highest ideal we expand our minds to 
By devotion 


To souls baptized in Christian noble- 
ness the largest sphere of command is 
but a wider empire of obedience, calling 
them, not into escape from holy rule, but 
to its full impersonation. Only now that 
no outer rule is given them by another, 
and they have nothing to copy with 
painful imitation, have they to bring forth 
the interpretation from within, and set 
themselves at one with the will of God 
by a heart of self-renunciation—a love 
that seizes all divine ends, and in ex- 
pressing itself realises them. In short, 
power is never felt as power, except by 
those who abuse it. Like other things 
that awaken desire at a distance, no 
sooner is it entered, than it is found to 
be not more triumphant happiness, but 
deeper life; utterly disappointing to him 
who wants more for himself; en 
nobling to him who can di 


for God.- Jam s 
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JAMES MARTINEAU AND FRANCIS 
NEWMAN AS RELIGIOUS TEACHERS. 


By THE Rev. Pes H. Mettonn, 
M.A., D.S 


De MELLONE’S a ics on this subject 
was given at the Thursday morning 
Conference of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association in Whit-week. The 
morning began with a devotional service, 
conducted by the Rev. A. W. Fox, who 
gave a helpful address on ‘* The Duty and 
Value of Prayer.’* At the subsequent 
Conference the chair was taken by the 
President, the Right Hon. William Ken- 
rick. Dr. Mellone’s address, we wunder- 
stand, is likely to be separately published 
by the Association, and we must therefore 
only give some passages from it here. 
Having referred to the warm and 
intimate friendship which united the two 
teachers born in the same year, Martineau 
on April 21, Newman on June 27, 1805—a 


_ friendship unbroken by divergence of their 


views on some vital subjects, Dr. Mellone 
gave a brief exposition of the essential 
meaning of Religion, depending as it does 
on direct personal experience, and then 
passed to an account of Martineau’s and 
Newman’s teaching on the subject. 
Martineaws Central Idea. 

*“God, to be known, must be expcri- 
enced, and were there nowhcre any ex- 
perience of God, there could be no know- 


ledge of Him. We affirm that this is the 
real basis of religious belief, which is 


always an attempt to interpret some kind 
of experience of God. If asked why a 


large part of the human race would 


disown any experience of the kind, we 
answer again, because all our faculties, 
from the lowest to the highest, are things 
of degree, are more or less developed, more 
or less intense. This, I think, explains 


and justifies Martineau’s central idea of | 


what Religion really is. Religion is a fact 
of human life. What makes this fact 
possible? The answer to this question 
lies in a fundamental thought which 
Martineau held consistently all his life: 
the Universal Incarnation. Repeatedly he 
uses that phrase. I select the following as 
typical of many different expressions which 
he gave to the thought: ‘The Incarna- 
tion is true, not of Christ exclusively, but 


of Man universally, and of God everlast- 


ingly. He bends into the human, to dwell 
there; and humanity is the susceptible 
organ of the Divine. And the spiritual 
light in us which forms our higher life is 
of one substance with His own Righteous- 
ness—its manifestation, with unaltered 
essence and authority, in the theatre of 
our nature. Of this grand and universal 
truth Christ became the revealer, not by 
being an exceptional personage (who could 
be a rule for nothing), but by being a 
signal instance of it so intense and im- 
pressive as to set fire to every veil that 
would longer hide it.’ (Life, vol. i. p. 
396.) In virtue of this living union 


between God and Man we maintain ‘ the 


strictly divine and inspired character of 
our own highest desires and best affec- 
which are part of the very Being of 
His" ee self-revelation to us. 
. 804 ; Carpenter, pp. 313, 


| undeveloped ; 


314.) That is why Religion is possible. 
And what 7s Religion, then? Religion 
begins when our highest springs of action 
begin to be expertenced as Divine: when 
something ideal, something that at first 
seems only a dream of future possibility, 
becomes more than this, and brings us 
into touch with a Real Presence, higher 
still, ready to strengthen us as we try to 
make the ideal a part of ourself.’’ 


The Teazhing of Newman’s ‘‘ Soul.’* 


** The real value of Newman’s book on 
‘The Soul ’ is that in it he sets forth, with 
remarkable simplicity and force, the same 
experiential view of Religion. What he 
there says concerning the relationship 
between God and Man is based directly on 
his experience; and I believe that Mr. 
Upton is abundantly justified in saying 
that ‘ in some respects the book is likely to 
be better understood and appreciated now 
than it was when it first appeared ; for in 
the present day it is increasingly seen that 
the knowledge of God is chiefly an im- 
mediate and not an inferentia) knowledge, 
and that if we are to find Him effectually 
we must seek Him in the present facts of 
the actual personal life.’ (‘‘ The Soul,’’ 
Popular ed., p. 20.) This is in entire 
harmony with the declaration deliberately 
made by Martineau: ‘I have never re- 
garded what is called religious philosophy 
as anything but the attempt of the human 
mind to construe to itself as best it can 


ithe Divine Facts and Realities which in 
rany case enter the 


conscious life of 
humanity.” With Martineau, Newman de- 
fines Religion as experience of personal 
communion with the Eternal; with Mar- 
tineau, he bases on this a conception of the 
indivisible union of the human spirit with 
Him, of whose Being indeed it partakes. 

The religious sense, says New- 
man, implies its object just as our 
feeling of the material world does; the 
correspondence is complete, and the right 
to trust the sense of God is stronger 
because it is so much the deeper of the two. 
He points out that the capacity for the 
religious sense may be dormant and 
and in an eloquent passage 
he shows that, when active, it needs to be 
balanced by a power of thought adequate, 
as we have said, to interpret the experience 
that it gives.’” 

Dr. Mellone then went on to speak of 
certain differences in the teaching of 
Martineau and Newman. Only one other 
passage, on a matter of great importance, 
can be given here. 


The Once- and Twice-Born: 


‘* What we have before us are two kinds 
of mental growth. It is, or ought to be, a 
commonplace to say that our minds are 
always developing, always growing. There 
are some whose mental development is a 
gradual, rational process of growth, har- 
moniously responding to favourable out- 
ward conditions: here are no definite 
‘ transition-points * from one thing to 
something conspicuously different. There 
are others so constituted that their mental 
development can only proceed by crises, 
with storm and stress and struggle. The 
same kind of religious doctrine cannot 
appeal to both of these two kinds of men. 
Francis Newman himself was one of the 
twice-born: I remember, when I first 


argument pro and con. 


read his book, ‘The Soul,’ the surprise 
with which I found the author—whom I 
had heard of only as a pure Theist, a severe 
critic of historical Christianity—expound- 
ing a religion of the purest evangelical 
type, though in a non-Christian setting ! 
This fact of itself is sufficient to show how 
superficial are some of the distinctions that 
we make, and how absurd it is to suppose 
that all ideas of conversion, regeneration, 
and the like are a set of delusions propa- 
gated by the campaigns of such men as 
Torrey. Newman gives a just account of 
what conversion is, and of the causes which 
lead to it (pp. 170 ff.) ; and he deliberately 
declares that essential religion is the ex- 
perience of Paul (p. 334), though he regards 
the historical Christ as of no true reli- 
gious importance. lt is therefore not sur- 
prising when we find him declaring that 
the twice-born temperament beyond a 
doubt ‘has the higher order of religion ’ 
(pp. 204-5). This is certainly a great mis- 
take. If ever there was a case where 
neither of two things is higher or lower 
than the other, it is here. And perfection 
can only be approached when each type 
of experience becomes capable of appreciat- 
ing, and then assimilating the special 
excellences of the other; and this is 
accomplished not by logic but by life. In 
the meantime, no one type of religious 
doctrine can be found which will appeal 
effectively to both these classes ; if anyone 
doubts this, let him find it.’’ 


Conclusion: 


** As a concluding word let me recur to 
the thought which is Martineau’s great and 
lasting contribution to theology to-day : 
the self-revealing Presence of God in all 
souls. I know that such a thought is not 
likely to become an ‘ idol of the market- 
place.’ Is it then only a fair dream 
dreamt by those who know not the realities 
of the world? Leta city crowd of random 
persons gather ; and look at them, are they 
a revelation of God? Here we touch the 
bottom of the whole matter. To entertain 
these doubts is the only real atheism 
that exists—an atheism too deep for 
This doubt is 
resolved only by life. Choose to be a man, 
and live as a man and you will find it 
possible to believe in men, not for what 
they are. but for what they have it in them 
to become ; and, first believing thus in man, 
you will find life and experience teaching 
belief in God. Choose not to be a man, 
choose to be an animal, and assuredly 
your faith will adapt itself to your life. 
I know that these low estimates of, life 
come not only from those whose lives are 
low. To any jaded and unquickened eye 
life may seem dead and common, pure 
vulgarism, flatness, and disgust. But I 
answer- in ‘the words of one of the finest 
teachers of our day: ‘ This world never 
did anywhere or at any time contain more 
of essential divinity, or of eternal meaning, 
than is embodied in what is seen every 
day. There is life; and there, a step away, 
is death. "There is the only kind of beauty 
there ever was: There is the old human 
struggle and_ its fruits together. There 
is the text and the sermon, the real and the 
ideal in one: Of the fibre of which these 
things consist is the material woven of all 
the griefs, joys, and finest meanirgs that 
ever were, or ever shall be, in this world.’ ?” 
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FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN. 


THE centenary of the birth of Francis 
WitiiAm Newman, which falls on Tuesday 
next, June 27, has been happily marked 
by the re-issue, both as a bound volume 
and in the popular sixpenny edition, of 
his best-known book on “The Soul,’’* 
and a'so by the address given by Dr. 
MELLONE at Essex Hall last week, on the 
Two Centenaries, of Martineau and New- 
MAN, of which some account will be found 
in our present issue. 

The new edition of “The Soul” is 
brought out with a brief memoir of the 
author, and an introduction, by Pro- 
fessor Upton. It is printed in admir- 
ably clear and readable type, a great 
improvement on the earlier cheap edition 
of some twenty-five years ago; but what 
is given as the preface to the third edition 
is the chapter of ‘‘ Introductory Remarks,” 
which NEwMAN wrote in 1852 and sub- 
mitted, to MarriNnEAv’s criticism before 
it was published. ‘The Soul” was first 
published in 1849, and in February of 
the following year MarrTINEAU wrote to 
his friend: ‘Now I have read ‘The 
Soul,* and shall bless you for it, with 
thanks I cannot speak, so long as I have 
a soul that lives. Nothing that I have 
ever read—unless some scattered thoughts 
of Pascat’s—has come so-close to me, 
and so strengthened a deep but too 
shrinking faith.’ Again in 1852, in send- 
ing a long and valuable letter of com- 
ment on the ‘Introductory Remarks ’’ 
he wrote: ‘I am truly rejoiced to hear 
of the projected new edition of ‘The 
Soul.’ It is one of the two or three 
books that I love with a feeling of mea- 


* “The Soul, Its Sorrows and Its Aspirations. 
An Essay towards the Natural History of the 
Soul as the true basis of Theology.’ By Francis 
William Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. With Memoir and*Introduction 
by Charles B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc., Emeritus 
Professor of Philosophy in Manchester College, 
Oxford. (London: Philip Green, 5, Essex-street, 
Strand. 2s, 6d. net. People’s Edition, 6d.) 
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sureless gratitude, and that stand off, at 
long intervals in my memory, as mile- 
stones, marking great stages in my 
spiritual life.’ The points on which 
MartTIneEAU and Newman differed are 
noted in Professor Upron’s introduction, 
and the main purpose of the book is 
clearly indicated: ‘to give adequate 
utterance to the author’s deep conviction 
of the reality and profound significance 
of conscious communion between the 
individual soul and Gop.” On this point 
we may refer our readers also to the 
account of Dr. MrLLonn’s address in 
another column: and we trust that very 
many will turn to the book itself, and be 
led to an earnest consideration of the 
chapters on the sense of the Infinite 
within us, the sense of Sinand of Personal 
Relation to Gop, and on Spiritual Pro- 
gress, It is by this book and his later 
work on *‘ Hebrew Theism”’ that NEwMAN 
will be longest remembered. From the 
latter we append an extract here. Of 
this book, published in its earliest form 
simply as “ Theism”’ in 1858, MarrInrAu 
wrote to Newman: “How rich it is in 
such wisdom as only a faithful and loving 
and variously experienced mind can 
attain, I already see; and from the rare 
power which your words always have 
upon me—as among the few living 
utterances on spiritual things left to us in 
these days—I know what is in store for 
my quiet hours in what remains at pre- 
sent unread. To some of the pieces a 
sympathetic feeling made me fly at once, 
and in the lines on ‘God as Conscience” 
I find one of the most powerful state- 
ments imaginable of an argument destined, 
I am convinced, to carry with it ere long 
every noble-minded and _ thoughtful 
doubter. There is no greater work to be 
done in this age, I do believe, than that 
in which you and Miss Conse are render- 
ing foremost service—the carrying home 
of the simplest and highest faiths into 
their last seats in human nature, and 
fetching out at once their justification 
and their meaning thence.’” 

Those are the essential things in Francis 
Newman, and in commemorating his cen- 
tenary we attempt here no further study of 
his life and work, His high scholarship, 
the variety of his works, the uncompro- 
mising faithfulness of his socia] pleadings, 
are well known. ‘‘ Your thoughts on men 
and things,’? wrote Martineav in 1871, 
“always touch and move me, like a pro- 
phet’s words.” There are still one or two 
left who remember with gratitude his 
teaching as Classical Professor in Man- 
chester College, at Manchester, and more, 
including Mr. Upron, who with a like 
feeling recall his Latin lectures in Uni- 
versity College, London. His abiding 
teaching of what is at the heart of vita] 
religion is in those two books we have 
named; We a. 
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CALL TO GOD’S SERVICE. 
By F. W. NewMan. 


CoNSECRATE yourselves to God, 
youths and maidens ! 

Ere the world benumb your fresh feeling 
or sin harden your conscience. 

Know that others have found God, as ye 
have not yet found Him; ~ 

But seck ye after Him, and ye shall find 
Him also: 

Delight yourselves in Him, and He shall 
give you the desire of your hearts. 

Seck Him in the open field or in the 
shrouded wood, 

Under the evening sky, or in the solitary 
chamber. 

Take with you words, and ee to Him, 
and say: 

‘* Oh, Author of our spirits, Peateeior of 
our souls, 

With thee strength dwelleth in repose, and 
no passions are in discord ; 
But the passions of youth are untamed, and 
we do but move toward perfection, 
And Desire often seduces from Goodness, or 
Ease deters from Duty. 

Yet wisely were we made by Thee, and thy 
Will must be best for us ; 

Harly to submit were our prudence, and 
sweetly to obey, our happiness ; 

And when we know that we seek thy will, 
we know that we become thy servants. 

Lo! here we resign all baser desire, we 
consecrate ourselves to be thine. 


all ye 


‘We will struggle to be as Thou approyest : 


to be pure, as Thou art pure, 

Unwarped by perverse passion, unspoiled 
by selfishness, 

Active for every good work, sympathising 
with every good cause, 

Haters and scorners of the wrong, lovers of 
good and of good men. 

So will we aspire to Thee, that we may be 
thine now and alway. 

To live before thy open eye, and to die into 
thy secret bosom.’ 


Spcak to Him thus, or to this effect, 
knowing that He reads all your heart ; 
Knowing that his light searches your dark 
corners, and sees your unknown faults. 
Fear not to meet his piercing gaze, shrink 
not from his eyes of flame, 

But stand before them true-heartedly, 
to let them burn up your sin. 

Oh, how will it cleanse your conscience and 
strengthen your best purposes ! 
How will it put to shame all unkindness, all 
impurity, all worldliness and pride ? 
Ye who admire heroism shall grow heroic, 
and the compassionate more tender, 

And the generous more self-sacrificing, and 
the prudent more self-possessed, 

Every virtue shall be strengthened, and 
every vice shall be crippled, 

From the day that ye solemnly consecrate 
your all to the ever-present God. 

For every impulse shall fall into its own 
place, and learn its due subordination, 

And become the meek minister of the soul, 
or the pleasant amuser of its weariness, 

The strong combatant for the right, or the 
sharp hunter after the true. 

And your natures shall become enlarged, 
as they expand toward God : 

Your insight shall be deeper, ant. your 
survey broader, . 

Your selfishness shall become pradenc, a 
your prudence unselfishness, — 
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Loving your neighbours, loving your 
country, and mankind, and the Right. 
When the faithless stumble at truth, your 
faith shall but grow stronger, 

And where the hypocrite is feeble, your 
sound heart shall be mighty. 

Only aspire after perfection, and tell this 
out to God, 

And ere long ye shall find Him, and know 
his exceeding great joy. 

He shall fill you of his own fulness and 
visit you with his Spirit, 

And He shall be your trusted Lord, and ye 
shall be his conscious servants, 

quipped for life and careless of death, 
aspiring after eternity, 

Sighing ever your own unworthiness, yet 
certain of Almighty Love. 


PROTAB CHUNDER MOZOJOMDAR. 


On Thursday, Jan. 19, the venerable 
Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, who, 
aiter the Rajah Rammolun Roy, is 
honoured as the patriarch of Brahmo 
Samaj of India, passed away. We have 
now to record the death, on Saturday, 
May 27, of another leader, Protab Chunder 
Mozoomdar, the relative and devoted 
follower of Keshub Chunder Sen. Mr. 
Mozoomdar, who was in his sixty-fifth 
year, had been for many months in a 
condition of greatficebleness. The follow- 
ing letter received by Mr. Ion Pritchard 
tells of the peaceful ending of his life. 

Dear Sir,—Rev. P. C. Moz .0mdar 
passed away on Saturday last, the 27th 
inst., at 2.27 p.m. For the last week he 
was almost wholly speechless, although 
there was not much acute pain, at least 
not much that there was an outward ex- 
pression of, while consciousness seemed to 
be clear within, and there was a resigned 
tranquillity upon the face which spoke of 
the inner peace and rest, and at last whea 
the call came, he fell quietly asleep. I 
feel I owe it to you to write this separate 
note for communication, along with our 
most grateful acknowledgments, {o those 
who contributed so generously towards 
giving as much relief and comfort as 
brotherly help and sympathy could give 
during the last days of his illness.—Yours 
sincerely, B. N. Sen. 

41; Machnabazar-strcet, Calcutta, 

May 30, 1905. 

ifr. Mozoomdar was born in Oct., 1840, 
i. a village some 24 miles north of 
Calcutta. His father died when he was a 
boy of nine, his mother when he was not 
yeteighteen. They wereatthattime living 

‘in Calcutta, and he was a student in the 
Presidency College. In 1858, the year of 
his ‘mother’s death, he married, and in 
the following year, having grown up 
strongly under the influence of Keshub, 
he formally joined the Brahmo Samaj. 
Through inward and outward trials he 
patiently pursued his course, and became 
known as an eloquent preacher and 
leader of the Theistic movement in India. 
In 1870 he became editor of the Indian 
Mirror, a paper established by the Sen 
family, and in 1874 he was for the first 
time in Eng'and. On his second visit in 
1883 he returned home by way of America 
and Japan, to find, on his return, that 

___ Keshub Chunder Sen had passed away. 


striking book “ The Oriental Christ,’’ was 
published (Boston: G. H. Hillis, 1883), in 
which he gives a touching account of how 
in his lonely struggles asa young man the 
thought of Christ took hold of him, and 
became a personal, consecrating, helpful 
presence in his life. Ten years later 
(September, 1893) he attended the great 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago, and 
not only spoke at the opening and closing 
sessions, but contributed two papers, on 
the Brahmo Samaj, and on “ The World’s 
Religious Debt to Asia.’® In that year 
E'lis, of Boston, pabieacd two of his 
devotional books, ‘Heart Beats’’ and 
‘“The Spirit of God,” the former with 
a biographical sketch of the author by 
S. J. Barrows. A later devotional book 
is his ‘‘ Silent Pastor.’? Some examples 
of Mr. Mozoomdar’s devotional writings, 
with further notice of his teaching, we 
hope to publish next week. 

In 1900 he was for the last time in 
this country, coming here from America, 
where he had attended the Unitarian 
anniversary meetings in Boston. He 
gave an address at the Imperial Institute 
in July on ‘Present-Day Progress in 
India,’’ Lord Northbrook presiding, and 
preached several times in our churches, 
both in England and Scotland. In 
October he gave an address at the 
Council meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 

To the International Council of Uni- 
tarian and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers at the Amsterdam 
meetirg in 1903, Mr. Mozoomdar sent a 
letter on ‘The Message of © Liberal 
Thought.’* ‘To me, brethren,” he wrote, 
“the message of liberal thought is the 
message of inward soul-religion, which 
emancipates and spiritualises' all things it 
touches.’’ ‘That letter was written from 
his summer home at Kurseong, high up 
in the Hastern Himalayas, where he spent 
several months every year in solitary 
meditation. He had also a house in Cal- 
cutta, ‘‘ Peace Cottage,’? which he had 
built in 1878, There it was he died. 

A mystic, an eloquent exponent of the 
things of the Spirit, his memory will be 
reverenced not only by his brethren of 
the Brahmo Samaj in India, but by many 
friends in this country, who recognise in 
him not indeed a great leader, like 
Keshub, but yet a man of prophetic 
gifts, earnestly devoted to the same high 
service. 


THE second number of the University 
Review (Sherratt & Hughes, 6d. net), the 
June number, has for frontispiece a re- 
production of Watts’s portrait of Dr. 
Martineau. The first article is on 
** University Settlements,’? by Canon 
Barnett. 

Tue first of the six Sunday morning 
services, which Dr. John Hunter has 
undertaken to conduct in the Bech- 
stein Ha'l, was attended last Sunday by a 
congregation of some 400 people. An 
American organ was used, and Mr. 
Robert Cameron, M.P., read the lessons. 
The subject of the sermon was “The 
Decay of Reverence,” and it was an im- 
passioned appeal for the recognition of 
the sacredness of human life and the 
Divine presence in all sing, 


THE ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE, 
(ase SS 
THE DECLINE OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 
CAUSES AND REMEDIES; 


By tue Rev. F. K. Frreston; 


Ir issurely as suggestive, as it 1s fitting, that 
the subject for our consideration should have 
been preceded by a disquisition on James 
Martineau and Francis Newman. Dr. -Mar- 
tineay throughout his life attached the 
utmost import to public worship : he greatly 
enriched its prayer and praise by his two 
liturgical services and his three collections 
of hymns; he claimed for it, from the 
pulpit particularly, both spiritual reality and 
intellectual sincerity ; and he found in the 
devoutly worshipping congregation both the 
finest fruits of religion and the truest bonds of 
church union. Newman, on the other hand, 
felt little need for the church’s aid, distrusted 
its proffered means of grace, condemned 
liturgies as mere puerilities, and seems to have 
inwardly groaned under almost every sermon 
he heard! Both sides are thus set before 
us through such eminent representatives: 

The subject I have been asked to introduce 
is intended for you to discuss, not for me to 
prejucg>. In one sense it is as old as the 
hills, but in another it has a modern phase 
which has dictated its specific terms. The 
decline of public worship means—not the 
decline of the spirit of worship in itself, but 
the decline of the habot of common worship at 
a set time and place. It contains the impli- 
cation that this habit is now decreasing. 

For the purpose of this discussion we may 
take that implication as an admission, 
Religion and church attendance are, of course, 
not synonymous ; a newspaper census is a 
necdless and perhaps impertinent perform- 
ance; statistics cannot gauge spiritual 
matters, but yet they may confirm,as they 
have done, a previous opinion that, if there 
has not been an actual decline, there has yet 
been a relative one to the increasing popula- 
tion. And, if we narrow our inquiries to 
the Free Trust Churches chiefly attended by 
Unitarians, we must confess, without staying 
to note exceptions, that the signs of declen- 
sion are only too obvious. It is not only a 
case of figures but offamilies. Fathers and 
mothers bearing honoured names, inheriting 
noble traditions, pass to their rest, but 
the sons and daughters do not always’ fill 
their pews. Regular worshippers tend to 
grow irregular, the ‘‘ twicers’’ to become 
‘* oncers,’’ with the glorious exceptions of a 
few splendid stalwarts who are the very salt 
of the churches, and always in their places, 
The week-end absentee who used to occasion- 
ally go to the country, or the sea, now in- 
clines to reverse the process anc occasionally 
come to church. Sunday cycling, Sunday 
golf, Sunday tennis, Sunday on the river, 
may now be indulged in galore by everybody 
except the minister! Other reasons adduced 
for absence make up an ever-extending list, 
and are held, I find, to beso valid, that you 
must not say a word. Weather, distance, 
trains, visitors, correspondence : ‘ do belong 
and sometimescome,’ ‘subscribe so need not 
come,’ ‘don’t go anywhere else,’ ‘was at church 
last week’; the organ too loud, the singing 
too bad, the sermon too long, the church too 
warm ; there is a liturgy, there i is no liturgy ; 
too late to start, too lazy to turn out ; such 
are but samples of which there is plenty of 
choice, and there are many who choose. But 
not many, if any, of these can be dignified 
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as direct causes of decrcased attendance 

they are the surface signs of deeper ills 
Some are temporary reasons which merit 
replies, whilst others surely are but excuses 
only redeemed by their frankness. Yet we 
must realise that the attitude of the churches 
towards these reasons has undergone a very 
marked change. No longer may they hurl 
upon the Sabbath-breaker and church deser- 
ter the old rebukes and threats which once 
scolded him back to better ways, No 
there has been a change, it is clear, and we 
have not yet reached the heart ot the matter. 
The true causes lie deeper. Attendance at 
public worship has passed through four stages. 
Once it was compulsory on pain of penalty ; 
the defaulting Puritan was fined twelve 
pence for each absence, and put into the 
stocks by the church doors until he had paid 
his dues. (I recommend this means of 
raising funds in place of bazaars.) Next 
it was held necessary as a theological super- 
stition, and an essential means of salvation ; 
then it became customary as a generally 
observed and expected Sunday duty; and 
lastly it has became quite voluntary 
with an interpretation chiefly as the right to 
stay away. The fear motive and the duty 
motive have in turn lost their hold. ‘“‘I 
must, I ought, I will’’ have now given way to 
“* T may or may not—and probably shall not.” 

Now if it be contended that this is all to 
the bad, I cannot agree; for if it means 
that those who go to service go because they 
genuinely wish, then although they be fewer 
in number, the tone of public worship is 
healthier, more sincere, and more promising 
for the future. At present, however, we 
are struck chiefly with the sincerity of the 
absentec—the sincerity which makes a merit 
of staying away, which savours of intellec- 
tual superiority, and which considers attend- 
ance, if not in the mood on Sunday, a 
distinct act of hypocrisy. The puritanical 
reason, the theological reason, the sabba- 
tarian reason, the ecirontional reason, are ail 
going, or gone; so far as they remain, they 
are hindrances to the man who, if he goes to 
worship ever, must go from an entirely other, 
and higher, desire. 

Now we are cosning to closer quarters with 
our question. Why do not these emanci- 
pated worshippers attend the churches in 
larger numbers? Is it the fault of the 
churches, or themselves, or is it due to an 
altogether different set of circumstances 
arising from modern conditions? We shall 
find, [ think, thai all three have to do with the 
case. 

_ Is not the situation something like this ? 
The man who has cut his old moorings 
away is adrift on an unfamiliar sea. Ortho- 
doxy, in the true meaning of the phrase, has 
lost its force and guidance. He is left to his 
own devices and has neither chart nor com- 
pass. He finds himself, I mean, in a time of 
doctrinal disintegration, of theological tran- 
sition, and of consequent indefinite and 
uncertain conviction. He is not quite sure 
where he stands, or for what the churches 
stand. Their emphasi is seems passing over 
dogma to something other; but as to its 
nature and future he is not yet clear. The 
note of authority, of certainty, once so dis- 
tinct, is now faint—faint in the church, 
so he does not hear it; faint in his heart, 
so he does not go to worship. He looks for 
it now elsewhere—in nature, in the un- 
churched interests and fellowships of art and 
literature, in the halls of ethical sopietine, 
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and the titles of Sunday lectures. He tinds 
that religion is not only a matter for a 
church interior; nay, that sometimes, as in 
Germany,it seems to thrive better without 
its care ; he knows that theological questions 
no longer necd a preacher, but are treated 
with greater fulness and «interest m books, 
reviews, the daily press, and even the Sunday 
papers. Hence, the church no longer speaks 
with authority, neither seems in any way 
necessary. So he stays away. I submit, 
then, that this time of transition towards a 
new reconstruction, this phase of floundering 
cohviction inreligion, is largely, and perhaps 
chiefly, the cause of the decrease of church 
attendance. Butitis also a cause of promise. 

Is not a second cause the multiplicity of 
interests which marks so conspicuously and 
so increasingly the life of to-day? Time was 
when the church or chapel with its school 
was the one centre of interest in the place. It 
provided the fellowships and friendships, 
the lectures, classes, and entertainments, the 
plays and the concerts, the activities and the 
philanthropics, which not only brought and 
kept the church-goers together, but were 
not to be found elsewhere. Now the church 
has to take its chance amongst a crowd of 
other concerns. Better lectures, better music, 
better drama are provided elsewhere ; 
theatres have sprung up like mushrooms 
in a night; amusements and entertainments 
of a more alluring and less simple nature 
make the penny reading in the schoolroom 
a very poor and tame affair. Henco the 
church bond, on its social and institutional 
side, which brings the people together in the 
weck less frequently and less whole-heartedly, 
holds them also more loosely on the Sunday. 

And this multiplicity tells adversely in 
another way; Time was when life’s interests, 
if narrower, were yet more thorough. If our 
fathers knew less they knew that less better ; 
if they had fewer books, they mastered them, 
and lived on them, whereas we just dip and 
glance, and skip and taste, rather than mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest. ‘There was more 
leisured concentration, more quiet pondering 
on the few great questions of life and religion. 
And this quiet of habit and thought was the 
right preparation for worship. Now men have 
cast that old quiet away in the din of many 
voices, and the distractions of many cares. 
No longer arrested seriously by the issues 
of eternity, they are caught up by the latest 
novelty, require to be attracted, as they say, 
crave the sensational rather than the spiritual. 
and are carried round and round in the whirl- 
pool, or rushed from thing to thing, from 
place to place, dissipating their energies over 
a wide surface of smaller issues instead of 
concentrating them on the great things, 
or letting the great things concentrate them- 
selves, so that we may feed this mind of ours 
‘* in a wise passivencss.”’ Matthew Arnold’s 
complaint is truer now than when he uttered 
it: 

What shelter to grow nrpe is: ours ? 

What leisure to grow wise ? 


. . . . e e 


Too fast we live, too much are tried 

Too harassed to attain 

The thoughtful calm of spiritual under- 
standing. 


This leisureless restlessness towards the 
things of the spirit must tell against public 
worship, which has no novelty with which 
to attract ; but can only go on appealing to the 
old yearning in the soul of man which has 
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been from the beginning. In addition to 
these general causes there are special ones 
affecting the so-called Unitarian churches. 
Time forbids any dwelling upon them, but 
will you permit me the effrontery to suggest 
three of them, one afiecting their church 
position, a sccond their method, and a third 
their children. 

The cohesion of common opinion which 
once held together the congregation can no 
longer be relied on. So long as the Unitarian 
protest was a plainly needed task it gave a 
very definite note to the theological move- 
ment, and made men join in earnest on its 
behalf. This protest acted in two ways. 
It brought them out of other churches, and 
it brought them into ours; converts were 
addcd in numbers, and they flourished: 
But thought has advanced, the old protest 
is needed less and less, though still necessary 
in occasional cases. Unitarians have. 
widened their views, Trinitarians are revising 
their creeds; doctrinal differences do not 
count for as much ; men feel far less call to 
change their church, theological converts are 
less numerous, with these twin results, that 
Unitarians in Free Trust Churches feel it less 
necessary to make'the church their means of 
testimony each Sunday, and Unitarians in 
other churches feel it equally less necessary 
to come out of their sanctuary, and openly 
join the enemy. This means, surely, that 
opinion in theology is losing its once cohesive 
quality; it means that Unitananism will 
remain and act as a distinctive school of 
thought, but will rightfully cease to act as a 
church-basis for worship. 

A second cause of decrease is the one-man 
monopoly of the service. We still compel 
the people to too much reticence, too little 
speech. The minister does everything; the 
laity listen and then go home and criticise 
the sermon. They do not read the lessons, 
or offer prayers, or ever have the chance to 
speak five words in the church, or take 
any personal, responsible share in the 
service whatsoever. It will be said that this 
also optains in other Nonconformist churches ; 
truly, butima less degree. It will besaid that 
this custom always has been; yes, but are 
we not more resenting in this later sacerdotal 
time the professional element in religion ? 
It will be said again that it is the good 
minister that makes the good congregation, 
and this, I suppose is true in the main; 
but T know more than onc exception who has 
not yet received this consolation, and I 
believe we are impoverishing our worshipping 
vitality through this religion by proxy, this 
reticence of the laity, in that they are not 
given sufficient spiritual responsibility. 

We trust too much to the pulpit alone to 
bring the congregation, and perhaps instance 
the .success of Spurgeon. But Spurgeon 
said always, and often, ‘‘ It was may congre- 
gation that brought my congregation.’’ 

A third cause Sgt affecting us is, T am 
convinced, arental slackness, Whatever 
may or may not happen in other churches, _ 
a curious, specious superstition partly pre- 
vails in ours that to accustom our children 
to come with us to service is to be guilty of 
bias, to expect too much, and to make . 
worship a weariness of the flesh. "That seems _ 
to me both false theory and slack respon= i. 
sibility. If we elders believe in worship _ 
ourselves, we must believe in it also for all c 
who belong to us; we must frankly 
geet, and in their aces 
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treat the Sunday church going as a holy 
custom, not to be broken by any random 
inclination. They may not, and indeed 
need not, when quite young understand the 
they must not when older 
be compelled ‘too far; but if the parents 
themselves lead the way to church, the family 
pew with its irregular row of heads need 
not be a dreaded prison-house ; but instead 
a true forecourt to the temple not made with 
hands. Is not the lghtness with which 
public worship is neglected or discarded often 
to be traced to the absence of these early 
habits and holy memories ? 

Do we need then to say much about 
remedies? Remedy is a strong word; 
it implies an entire cure for the disease, 
and he were a bold man indeed who should 
undertake to prescribe a complete specific 
for the neglect of public worship. But the 
attempt to indicate causes has at the same 
time, of course, hinted at restoratives. 

In conclusion, therefore, I will only refer 
briefly and tentatively to some of the means 
that have been suggested previously, or have 
suggested themselves to-day.. 

The remedies suggested as the result of the 
Daily News census were these: (1) Better 
preaching ; grantcd. (2) Commodious halls, 
instead of ecclesiastical edifices ; questioned. 
(3) Institutional churches; perhaps. (4) 
A whole gospel;- agreed. (5) Open-air 
services; in certain cases. Forgive the 
eomments; they are not to commit your 
opinion, but save your time. 

The way of remedy must lic, one fcels, both 
above and below the Daily News proposals. 
Before we alter methods, we must revise 


- our ideas. 


The worship motive kas changed, and 
partly lost its hold. Our first task is to put 
a higher motive in its place, and hope to bring 
back its force. Worship has been enjoined 
as a means to an end; we have to make it 
the end itself. It has been recommended as 
a prudential, spiritual advantage ; we have 
to reveal it as something natural and sponta- 
neous, an instinct of the heart, an inherent 
necessity of the spirit. It has been made 
to consist too much of individual petition and 
personal consideration ; it is really quite an 
opposite thing, a free offering of ourselves 
to the Father of all spirits, and also, therefore, 
of ourselves to each other, or rather of 
ourselves together, so that the thought of 
self is merged in the consciousness of all the 
rest. This is its primal essence; it is the 
consummation of brotherliness, not for a 
purpose, but from a wish ; it is the realisation 
of the universal incarnation. It rests, 
therefore, on a foundation fact of human 
nature: we should be drawn to it, not from 
the thought of what we can get, not from 
any private want, but from the longing to 
share this common emotion, common praying, 
common thanksgiving, common association. 
For the greatest truths of religion, as of 
character, are only understood as they truly 
are, when they are thus realised together 
in a magnetic, sympathetic atmosphere and 
at a certain spiritual temperature. A solitary 


‘religion is an almost impossible thing; 


public worship 1s the very finest of fellowship. 
But we have not riscn to this fact as yet 
ourselves, and hence we have not stirred 
it mto glad consciousness in others. 


We must inculcate therefore a truer Church 


ie We individualists m doctrine and 


on need a keener, 
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larger conception of the church as an-institu- 
tion, as a means, and the best means, of 
realising the higher truths and sympathies 
of religion. The Institutional Church must 
be the product of, not the substitute for, 
the worshipful church. Institutional religion 
has its perils, but also its great appeals, and 
we need to believe more fully in what the 
church can do and be; we lack, do we not, 
that glad sense of inclusion, that kindling 
inspiration, that contagious feeling which 
so unite and uplift those who look to the 
Church Militant, if not yet the Church 
Triumphant. When churchmen sing with 
such swing and conviction ‘‘ The Church’s 
one foundation,’’ they ignite a glowing emo- 
tion which is practically unknown in our 
communion—an all-embracing, self-forget- 
ting conception of their place and oneness in 
the universal church. Because that idea 
is linked with claims we cannot recognise, 
are we therefore wise to cast to the winds all 
claims, whether true or false? I know that 
we respond to the ideal of the Church 
Invisible when we sing Samuel Longfellow’s 
glorious hymn. _[ know that we respond to 
the Church Universal when we os Chan- 
ning’s famous discourse, “‘I belong to the 
Universal Church : nothing can separate me 
from it.’’ But we do not bring down that 
high emotion into the church visible and local 
which, if freed from all exclusiveness and 
based on universal trusts, may be not only 
the present realisation in part of the one 
Church Catholic; but also the most cfiec- 
tive means of accomplishing its fulfilment. 
Churches will not hold the. people, if they 
are concerned with anything less than the 
universal. The church idea has still to 
possess us more with all its wealth and power, 

And if we are to know the fulness of these 
universal things, must we not, in the third 
place, greatly enrich our ordinary church 
services? We make our public worship 
too ordinary a concern; we jealously keep 
it too plain and uniform; we bereave it of 
simple rite and ceremoney through needless 
dread of a fancied insincerity ; we stint it 
of historical association and symbolical 
suggestion, that we may escape the snares of 
ritualism. But we are too little in touch with 
our Christian inheritance, too much in bond- 
age to rationalistic fears. In cold adherence 
to a lofty, but very chilly theory, we have 
tried to dispense with the precious church 
associations which mean so much to others. 
We are still held back by the Puritan revolt. 
The simplicity of early Christian rites, the 
irresistible entreaty of ancient prayer and 
liturgy, the spiritual treasury of Christian 
history, the holy comradeship of mystic and 
saint, the wealth of religious music and art, 
the cathedral chant, the cloister quiet—these 
and such rich associations with the past have 
had for us little ennobling or compelling force, 
have found little or no place either in our 
Christian devotions or church buildings. We 
have consequently lived on in an isolation, 
partly enforced, but partly self-chosen, making 
a merit of our fault and expecting to nourish 
upon ita rich, poetic, cultured, religious life. 
Our services of devotion need much more 
loving attention, more beauty and harmony, 
more consecutiveness and consistency; our 
church members need to realise the sacted 
significance of church membership; our 
young people need to be welcomed into the 
church with a special but simple service ; 
and our church buildings, wherever there 
are the requisite means, should have some 
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helpful architectural beauties and not be 
replaced by commodious halls ! 

If only we can feel the lift of a larger 
life we shall modify our methods in due 
course : shorter services but richer, earlier 
services In summer, liturgy and. free 
prayer, less preaching but better, and the 
sermon not a distinct and separate part 
but woven in with the devotion, more 
harmony of hymn and tune: these and 
other modifications may be left to formu- 
late themselves. The point is that we 
cannot do without the very best within 
our reach. 

For are we not brought, in fine, to this 
conclusion? The man who can no longer 
rest on the authority of cither the church, or 
the past, is left alone with the doctrine of 
direct and present intuition. 1t is a terrible 
mistake to imagine that the modern man 
can stand thus entirely alone with this high; 
soul-searching doctrine, and dispense with 
all the aids of religion. A Francis Newman 
can, but who else is sufficient without some 
help. Theat help is public worship—common 
prayer and praise with one’s fellows in a 
church. Therefore we must expect more 
from our churches; not less. We must not 
cheapen our position, not lower our idea, 
not expect to attract people by social devices 
or sensational advertisements, not rush alter 
the popular preacher ; but each of us, whether 
layman or minister, bring our own spiritual 
ardour to bear in just the place where we are. 
And even as this church decline is a phase in a 
transition time, so that phase will pass and 
that transition lead to a reconstruction wherein 
the coming church will come by its own 
again. Then the lonely wanderer will return, 
and like the Ancient Marmer will exclaim 


O wedding guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea : 

So lonely twas, that God Himself 
Scarce seeméd there to be. 


But sweeter than the marriage feast, 
"Tis sweeter far to me 

To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company. 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends— 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends 
And youths and maidens gay ! 


This paper was read at the Conference 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association at Essex Hall, on Thursday 
morning, June 15, the President, the Right 
Hon. William Kenrick, in the chair. It 
was followed by a brief discussion: 

Miss MartaAn PritcHARD opened the dis- 
cussion. Of the reasons for non-attend- 
ance at public worship one seemed to her 
of special importance, and that was the 
multiplicity of engagements. It was not 
only amusements and recreation, but even 
in the case of recreation that was 
demanded. by the strenuousness of their 
work during the week. There was oné 
day in the week for recreation, and it 
had to be divided out to the various 
forms of recreation, of which the church 
services provided for the mind and spirit, 
and were therefore most precious of all. 
There was not the same compulsion as 
formerly to attend services, and there 
had been a re-adjustment of values; 
thoughtful and logical people went to 


church to get comfort and strength, to 
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measure their real by the highest ideal, 
and to thank God for all the blessings of 
a glorious life: But if at church they 
did not get these things they stayed 
away. Mr. Freeston had said he loved 
to sit at the feet of a layman, if he 
could choose his layman, Perhaps they 
might say the same of their ministers. 
But withthem there ought to be no dis- 
tinction of ministers and laity; theirs 
were democratic assemblies, and until 
they felt that each one had a part in it 
they were not doing their duty as mem- 
bers of their church. By tradition and 
birthright she was a descendant of the 
Puritans,’ and she loved their memory ; 
but she wanted to grow, and she wanted 
symbols in religious service, but symbols 
of real belief, not symbols of some church 
which they did not believe: They 
believed with Martineau that humanity 
was an incarnation of the Eternal, and 
that God speaks to each one: They 
ought not, therefore, to confine their 
readings to the Bible in religious services. 
And whoever had a message it must be 
given, however unworthy the messenger 
might be, neither sex nor “orders” 
mattered. 

The Rev. James Rupp1eE said that 
people did not come to church, because 
they were not driven thither by spiritual 
hunger nor attracted by spiritual music. 
They had found out that the world went 
on on and was not much affected by any- 
thing said or done in the church; They 
were all to blamein that matter. There 
was a time when their opportunity came. 
When the Revised: Version of the New 
Testament was issued, it began to be clear 
that the man in the street would be 
orthodox no longer, and would be, roughly 
speaking, at one with them in doctrine in 
the Unitarian ‘churches. Then they should 
have begun to draw the inferences of 
their doctrine, and to have shown the 
people how Christ could speak to man as 
man, that he was one who could be 
trusted even by men of common sense. 
They ought to have shown how his pre- 
cepts in the Sermon on the Mount could 
be applied to practical life. If they had 
shown how religion was against the spirit 
of domineering in great societies, on 
the part of capitalists, and in empires, and 
what trust in God really meant, and what 
their own life ought to be, then people 
would have felt the need to come; He 
gave, in conclusion, a striking instance of 
how not only the Bible, but Hnglish 
literature, as in Milton’s great poems, 
could be shown to be alive with inspira- 
tion and of moving power in religion. 

Mr, Cuartes W, Jonzs touched upon 
only one point. He could not understand 
how it was that they, the freest of the 
free, who had less of the priestly office 
than any other, were yet almost the only 
church in which laymen do not take any 
part in the services. They sent their 
sons to church schools, where they learnt 
to read the lessons, and yet when they 
came home they made no use of that 
gift: It was not the ministers’ fault. It 
was the congregations who were to blame. 

The Rev. H. 8. Perris said that there 
were some churches which were filled, and 
they ought to study their methods and 
see why that was so, With the people 
who did not go to church it was not a 


various P.M. libraries, 33 persons had 
been known to join congregations through 
the Missions. The report concluded with a 
tribute to the memory of the Rev. R. A: 
Armstrong, and Mrs. Jenkin Davies. 

Miss Eruet ©. Lake, the Treasurer, 
presented the accounts, which, owing to 
the receipt of a legacy of £50, from the late 
Mrs. Yelland, showed a balance of £7 10s. 
4d. from 1903, increased to £27 10s. 6d, 
and £530 transferred to the reserve fund: 
The total was £186 14s. 8d. The accounts 
of the Suffolk Village Mission which was 
balanced by the transfer of £40 Is. 4d: 
from the General Fund, showed a total of 
£164 lls. 1ld. The treasurer said they 
could not depend on legacies, and she should 
not be content until their subscription list 
was increased by £30. For that increase 
she made a special appeal. 

Mrs. Cooper, of Ipswich, oval the 
adoption of the report and accounts: 
Miss Girtrns, who seconded, gave some 
interesting particulars of the little group 
of earnest working men at Coalville, near 
Leicester, who were now mecting regularly | 
for worship in their own houses. In 
presenting our gospel to the people, she said, 
it was not only intellectual controversy 
that was wanted, but the spirit of love 
and sympathy with their aspirations after 
a better life. 

Mr. H. Ison, one a the leaders of the 
Coalville group, told how they had deter- 
mined to make a religious home for them- 
selves, and then went on to speak of the 
present condition of religious thought, as 
detrimental to the advancement of religious 
life, and of the value of the quiet, educative 
work -done by the Postal Mission. It was 
not only intellectual interest that was 
quickened, they gained a truer grasp of life, 
and the right spirit in which to face death: 
It was impossible to say how much they 
owed to such men as Maritneau and Chan- 
ning, Savage and Chadwick. They Te- 
vealed the thought ‘of God to the living 
soul. To others yet unborn they must 
hand on the light of that teaching. 

The Rey. J. Pace Hoprps, also supported 
the resolution, and expressed his pleasure 
in being at that, a kind of experience 
meeting, the most practical of the week: 
He had himself runa kind of Postal Mission 
of his own for about 40 years, and was 
convinced of its value. He commended 
the practice of leaving literature in trains 
and other places, to set people thinking: 
From his own experience, he said, they 
would be surprised at the kind of hungry 
person their literature reached. Unitarians 
ought to be very alive to that work. One 
reason was because they had so few congre- 
gations, and their constituents should be 
the scattered strangers, as it was in ‘‘ Our 
Father’s Church.’? He believed in going 
out to the multitude. They ought to 
shepherd the scattered strangers. — 

The report having been adopted, the 
Committee and Officers were appointed, 
on the motion of the Rey. A. Webster, 
seconded by Mr. H. Toogood, of Kingswood, 
near Bristol. 

Mr. Wester urged the need of popular 
books dealing with the secularism of 
day, for he found numbers of intelli 


matter of theological belief alone, but of 
social conditions. People with strong 
democratic sympathies would not go to a 
church where they felt that the ruling 
power was an oligarchy, drawn from one 
social rank alone. And they wanted 
answers to the questions which were teas- 
ing them all through their daily lives. If 
the churches did not help in that direc- 
tion they stayed away. 

The Rev. F: K. Frexston having 
briefly replied on the discussion, the meet- 
ing was brought to a close. 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION. 


Tae Annual Meeting of the Central 
Postal Mission and Unitarian Workers’ 
Union, was held at Essex Hall, on Thursday 
afternoon, June 15, the President, Miss 
Tagart, in the chair. 

Miss FLorENcE Hitt, the Hon. Secretary, 
presented the seventeenth annual Report, 
which opened with the following passages : 

‘*'The need of an agency such as the 
Postal Mission has never been more clearly 
shown. than during the past year. To 
every Mission have come letters from 
‘seekers after truth,’ from ‘ earnest 
inquirers,’ who are feeling their way out 
of narrow creeds, and are groping for fresh 
light, or frony those who, in despair of 
finding a reasonable religion, have cast off 
all faith. And not only do letters come 
from Protestants and Catholics in our own 
country, but from distant colonies and 
remote islands ; telling what a satisfaction 
it is to receive religious literature which 
sets forth such a high moral ideal, com- 
bined with sound common-sense. And 
the literature wings its way still further, 
reaching the intellectual Brahmo, and the 
cultured Mohammedan ‘and Buddhist ; 
whilst it also meets the needs of the mission- 
ary, preaching to ignorant heathen tribes 
in Africa, who finds the simplicity of the 
Unitarian faith comprehensible and easy 
to explain. 

‘* The controversy about the: Educa- 
tion Act, the sensational missions held in 
Wales and England, and the disturbance 
in the Scotch Churches, have lately 
brought religious questions very much 
before the public, and into discussion in 
the newspaper columns. The Postal 
Missions that seized this opportunity to 
offer Unitarian literature promptly in 
suitable papers have met with a very great 
response. The tracts have been read and 
handed on, and so Unitarianism has been 
introduced to whole circles of people who 
were before quite ignorant of its teaching. 
Dr. Torrey’s violent attack on Unitarians 
has very much quickened interest, and 
people have written from all parts of 
England to ascertain what this religion 
really is ; many (even. orthodox) have 
been shocked at the ferocity of his attack. 
At Bristol more particularly, where memory 
still holds dear and sacred, saints like 
Mary Carpenter and other Unitarian 
worthies, great indignation has been felt, 
and groups of people thus aroused are 
feeling their way into Unitarianism.’” 

The report then gave particulars of 
various branches of the work, noting that | 
during the year there had been 1,665 new | young men were being led away from 
applicants for literature, and there were | religion by Haeckel’s ‘‘ Soe of the 
1,758 old correspondents still on the books. | Universe.’* He 3 
1 ,956 books had been lent from hed £*Similari 
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Knowledge,’’ and ‘‘ The New World and 
the New Thought,”’ and Savage’s ‘‘ Evo- 
lution of Religion,’’ as specially helpful 
in that direction; and gave an instance 
of the warm response elicited by Arm- 
- strong’s ‘‘ God and the Soul.’’ 

Mr. Toogoop, in a very carnest speech, 
told how, preparing for the Free Methodist 
Ministry, he had been brought to Unitar- 
ianism, led by the preposterous attack of 
Dr. Torrey to inquire in to the matter. 
They were doing a great work, he said, 
and he was convinced that Unitarianism 
was the future religion of the! people. 

Miss CLEPHAM said that when she heard 
anyone ayow himself a convert, she asked 
what they had to give? There were many 
influences at work to rouse the intellect. 
Even Dr. Torrey’s Mission was rousing 
the intellect of non-thinkers more than 
they could do, andit was rousing antagonism 
to narrowness ; what they must do was 
to see that feeling was not neglected. 
Religion, unless kept warm by fervour, 
was starved in the long run. In their 
mission work, the intellectual part might 
help, but it did not go far enough; when 
they touched the soul, and wakened 
spiritual sympathy, their work was crowned. 
That should always be their great aim. 

Mr. R. NEweE.t having given an account 
of the work of the village m’ssion at 
Bedfield, the meeting was brought to a 
close. 


NATIONAL UNITARIAN TEMPER- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION. 


THE twelfth annual meeting was held 
at Essex Hall on Friday, June 16: A 
conference was held in the afternoon, and 
the business meeting after tea; 

The Rev. CHartes HarcGrove, who 
presided at the conference, which opened 
with hymn and prayer, stated and 
-answered two objections to temperance. 
The first was that total abstainers were of 
all people the most intemperate in their 
language. To which he reptied, that he 
did not think they were really worse than 
other people; but if they were, the 
terrible facts of the case justified the very 
strongest language. The second was that 
true temperance was moderation, not 
total abstinence. But if alcohol was a 
poison, even in small quantities, and the 
highest medical authorities more and 
‘more inclined to that view, and the 
evidence showed that total abstainers on 
an average really did live longer than 
other people, that objection could not 
hold. Alcohol was a poison not only to 
the human body but to the body politic, 
as the cause of enormous waste and 
poverty. It was poison to the higher life 
of man, sapping both intellect and the 
sense of moral responsibility. Drink and 
the spiritual faculties did not go together. 
Therefore, they maintained that total 
abstinence was the true temperance in 
respect to that most noxious thing. 

Mr. Epwarp Cuirry, of Dover, read 
an earnest and eloquent paper on «The 
Importance of the Pledge.” They took 
the pledge, he said, as a sure defence 
against danger to themselves, and also 
for the sake of others. A man who was 
pledged was more likely to persuade others 
to take it, where there was need. Some 


. aid 6 was more manly not to take a 


pledge; but if thereby they could help 
others, that surely was the most manly 
thing. There was urgent need for com- 
bination, to rid the country of the ills 
caused by drink. As a united society 
they could exercise more influence, and 
their society could enter into relations 
with other societies. He would like to 
see every woman belong to the World’s 
Temperance Union, and every man a 
Good Templar. They must do individual 
work, but not that alone. He was 
thankful for all other influences that 
made for temperance, the efforts of the 
legislature, of justices and magistrates, 
efforts for providing counter-attractions 
to the public-house, wholesome amuse- 
ments, higher interests and all healthy 
influences, efforts for better housing of 
the people, and in every way securing 
healthier conditions of life. But after 
all they must never relax their direct 
efforts against alcohol, which, wherever 
it was consumed, brought ruin and ills 
innumerable. As abstainers they could 
do the most effective work, and, above 
all, as enrolled abstainers: They were 
fighting ignorance, brutality, impurity 
and greed, working for the time when 
every English child should know what 
it was to have a happy home, and 
England should be a truly Christian 
nation, 

The Rev. H. 8. Soy, who opened the 
discussion, said he was opposed to a life- 
long pledge ; it was what they ought not 
to ask of their young people: An 
indefinite pledge was,better. Their best work 
at Bridport was done in the Band of Hope, 
and then in the Temperance Society which 
the children joined at 14. Then they 
signed the pledge; and he described an 
experiment they were making to secure a 
genuine membership, and avoid the 
damage done by professing members, who 
were known in the town not to keep their 
pledge. What they asked was a pledge 
to abstain ‘‘while a member,’’ and to 
hand in the card of membership if at any 
time they wished to withdraw; and 
every year the card was to be endorsed 
by the secretary’s signature. So they 
hoped to maintain the standard of their 
membership. 

The Rev. A. A. CHARLESWorRTH strongly 
objected to such a method, as suggesting 
distrust of their members. He himself 
was an abstainer and not pledged. The 
simple inward determination to abstain 
seemed to him a better thing, and to give 
more force to the professed conviction that 
abstinence was wise. Having signed a 
pledge seemed to him a subtle inroad on 
a man’s self-respect. It was better to 
trust to the determination of character. 

The Rev. W. Harrison did not approve 
of Mr. Solly’s suggestion, and was rather 
in favour of a definite pledge. 

The Haru on, Carxistx (the President) 
said that Mr. Charlesworth’s argument 
would have appealed to him before he 
took the pledge, some twenty-five years 
ago, but experience showed that where it 
was most required, the pledge was best, 
both {for oneself, and for the sake of in- 
fluencing others. But it was important 
that people should not fecl that they were 
taking a life-long pledge: It was wise, 
when a man hesitated about an indefinite 
pledge, to ask him to take it for a definite 


time. The experience even of a year’s 
abstinence was so much to the good. 

Mr. F, Apxins, of the Band of Hope 
Union, also spoke, strongly maintaining 
the value of the pledge. 

Mr: B. C. Guosn gave most interesting 
testimony from his own experience, on his 
first voyage from India, and when he 
went to Cambridge, of the value his 
pledge, taken as a boy at home, had been 
to him, in saving him from falling in with 
the drinking habits of society on board 
ship and inthe University. When he 
came afterwards to study the medical 
aspect of the matter, he saw how wise 
that course had been: Mr. Charlesworth’s 
argument might be right for men like 
himself, with formed character; but for 
young people with character unformed, 
the pledge was indispensable. 

Mr, Cuirry having replied, the meeting 
adjourned for tea. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING, 


At the evening business meeting the 
chair was taken by the Earl of Carlisle, 
the President. 

Mr. J. BrepALt, hon. sec., presented 
the report, which recorded a membership 
of 5,950 in the affiliated societies, and an 
average attendance of 4,621. There were 
216 individual members of the Associa- 
tion. Of the 364 ministers, whose names 
appear in the “Essex Hall Year Book,” 
119 are known to be abstainers, and 17 
others are actively engaged in temperance 
work. The report concluded with a 
memorial notice of three well known 
workers, the Revs. R: A. Armstrong, 
Arthur Harvie, and John Davies: 

Mr. F. A. Epwarbs, as treasurer, pre- 
sented the accounts, which, with a total 
expenditure of £82 12s., showed the 
balance in hand reduced from £6 7s. 9d. 
to 5s. 4d. 

The PResIDENT, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, said that 
the most important side of their work 
had been discussed that afternoon—the 
question of the pledge and increasing the 
number of teetotalers. On the legisla- 
tive side they had opposed the Bill b-fore 
Parliament, which unfortunately had 
become law ; but he was disposed to think 
they were too much inclined to confine 
themselves to saying they would reverse 
that legislation; theyshould try and make 
the best of what was open to them at the 
present time: He still held that the Bill 
was a retrograde step, but nevertheless 
believed that something could be done 
with it. It contained certain machinery 
for reducing the number of public-houses, 
and if nothing had as yet been done it 
was perhaps because every county was 
waiting to see what the others would do. 
He had himself been engaged during the 
last few days in colouring maps of the 
county of Cumberland to show the relative 
position of every parish in the matter of 
licences, according to Lord Peel’s standard. 
There were a few white spots where there 
was no excess of licences; but 22 parishes 
had four times too many, 33 had three 
times too many, and so on, each grade 
being marked by a different colour. That 
might be done in other districts, to show 
the actual state of things, to bring home 
to themagistrates and licensing committee 
what could be done under the existing 
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law. He had recently presented a petition 
from their committe: in support of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Bill to amend 
the Bill of last year, and though the 
temperance party in the House of Lords 

was somewhat microscopic, they came 
within six of passing the second reading. 
That minority was not a matter of party ; 
it contained a considerable number of very 
moderate people who voted on the merits 
of the question. He urged the need for 
stronger organisation to make their influ- 
ence felt on such questions, and on that 
ground commended their Association to a 
more widespread support. 

The Rev. W. Morrram, secretary of 
the Congregational Temperance Associa- 
tion, seconding the resolution, spoke 
especially of the dire effects of intemper- 
ance on the womanhood and child life of 
the country. 

Mrs. Tucker supported it, in a very 

earnest speech, telling how she had been 
led to devote herself to temperance work 
by Mr. Armstrong’s encouragement, and 
how much they would gain by joining 
the “ British Women.’’ 

The Rev. RowLtanp Hitt pleaded the 
great importance of Band of Hope work. 

The Rev. H. Havcurup, in a striking 
speech, cited “Rip van Winkle, ” and the 
fatal result of his ‘‘this time don’t 
count.’’ Therefore, he said, he believed 
strongly in signing the pledge. 

The resolution having been passed, 
the officers and committee were elected, 
with Lord Carlisle as President, on’ the 
motion of the Rev. F. Summers, seconded 
by the Rev. J. C. Srrezr. Though 
“temperance” to the. backbone, Mr. 
Street said he had never yet joined that 
Association. He was one of the carly 
fighters for temperance in the days 
when all fought togetker on a common 
platform. But then sectarian differences 
came in, and many platforms were closed 
to him, and he had suffered keenly. So 
he had feared the Unitarian name would 
sectarianise the work of that Association ; 
but seeing what good work they were 
doing, if they did not interfere with his 
catholicity, he thought he would have to 
bi come 1n, 

t The Rev. A. A. Caartesworru then 
‘moved, and the Rev. W. L. ScHRoEDER 
seconded :—‘ That in view of the tempta- 
tions and the grave evils arising from the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, this meeting 
is of opinion that power should be given 
; to Licensing Authorities to reduce, in 

their several districts, the period during 
. which such liquors may be sold both on 
licensed premises and in clubs.’? Both 
> mover and seconder spoke eloquently 
and earnestly in support of the resolution 
and for temperance as essential to the 
true life of man. The Rev. J. L. 
PHALEN supported it, and in offering the 
greetings of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society of the United States, concluded 
with Dr, Hale’s well-known watchword : 
‘‘Look up, and nct down; look out, and 
not in; look forward, and not back, and 
lend a hand.”’ 

An amendment by the Rev. F. Summers, 
to leave out “and in clubs,’’ not being 
szeonded, the resolution was passed. A 
collection taken during the mecting 
amounted to £5 13s. 5d. 

A vote of thanks to the officers, and 
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| Miss Marian Pritchard. 


friend, the Rev. B, Walker took over seventy of 


to the chairman and speakers, moved by his poor friends—children and adults—by lurries 


the Rey. W. G.. TaRRant, and seconded to Heaton Park, where, in spite of a rainy day, 
by Mr. T. P, Young, concluding the they enjoyed themselves immensely. The meet- 
proceedings. ing room in Goulden-street has just been beauti-_ 


fied, and pictures of sacred subjects hung upon 
the walls. The religious services were never. 
better attended, and the prospects of the Mission | 
were never brighter. 

Scarborough. —Visitors .are requested to 
notice that on and after Sunday, July 2, the - 
time of evening service will be altered from 7 to 
6.30. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—<f 


Brighton.—Flower services were held on 
Sunday, June 18, in splendid weather, a special 
children’s service being held in the afternoon, in 
addition to the usual services. There were good 


congregations. The offerings of flowers, chiefly ; 
in pots, Were very beautiful, and were sent to OUR CALENDAR. 
the Brighton workhouse immediately after even- es 


Special hymns were sung by the | 
children at the afternoon service. Rev. Priestley 
Prime preached oa each oceasion. In connection 
with the church, rambles over the Downs and 
through the country lanes are. popular, and 
afford a pleasant opportunity for members and 
friends to” become better acquainted with each 
other. 

Capel-y-Bryn.—Last Sunday the Rey. John 
Evans, of Colne, preached here and at Allty- 
placa and Sychbant, on ‘‘Our Unitarian belief 
and its relation to the present and future life.” 
On Wednesday he was married to Miss Rachel 
Davies, Mill Rose Park, the service being con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. Davies and the Rey. E. 
KE. Jenkins, of Walmsley. ; 

Forest Gate.—The Rev. H. W. Perris has 
just concluded a series of Sunday evening dis- 
courses under the general heading of ‘“* Glimpses 
of Religious Life in the Middle Ages.” Sketches 
of Anthony, Benedict, Francis, Abelard, and 
others led up to a survey of the influences which 
inaugurated the Reformation and modern 
thought. The attendance and interest mani- 
fested have been very encouraging. 

Iikeston. — The High-street chapel was 
opened on Sunday Junc 18, after thorough reno- 
vation, the services afternocn and evening, being 
conducted by the Rev. W. Lindsay, of Christ 
Church, Nottingham. The local Advertiser 
devotes more than a column to a report of Mr. 
Lindsay’s evening sermon, which was an exposi- 
tion of the Unitarian position, as both Biblical 
and reasonable in its interpretation of the 
Gospel of Christ. 

Gateshead.—The anniversary services were 
held on Sunday, June 18; good congregations 
assembled morning and evening, the preacher 
being the Rev. Herbert V. Mills, of Kendal. 
There wasa public tea and meeting on Monday 3; 
at the latter Mr. C. Carter presided, and other 
speakers were Revs, Herbert V. Mills, G. ny 
Ferguson Mr. §. Hulse (secretary), Mr. Jt. 
Lowe (treasurer). Speciai reference was nae 
to the loss our churches had sustained, and cs- 
pecially Gatcshead, by the death of its founder, 
Rey. Arthur Haryie. Encouraging reports were 
made by thesecretary and treasurer; friends | 
rendered songs. A vote of thanks was heartily | 
accorded Mr. Mills on the motion of Mr. 
Ferguson and Mr. E. H. Coysk. An enjoyable 
anniversary was brought to a close by singing, 
“Our Father’s Faith.” 


ing service. It is requested that notice of eny altera joo in. 
the Calendar be sent to the Publish-r not 
later than Tiursday Afternoon. 


SUNDAY, June 25. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7, Mr. A. S. Horn. © 

Bechstein Hall, Wigmore-street, Rey. JoHN 
Hunter, D.D., of Glasgow, at 11.15; and 
each Sunday morning until July 23. 

Bermondsey, Fort -roaa, 7, Rey. HEustacu 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. L. TuckEr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Epaar DAPLYN. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., ll 
and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptiord, *Church- street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. > 
A. J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mail, Notting-hill-gate, — 

xg 11, Rev. Frank K. Freeston; 7, Rev. F. 
Hankinson. Hospital Collections. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane 
Il and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Pxrpris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church; Chatham. 

place, 11 and 7. Rev. H. S. Perris, M.A. 

| Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chanel, 11.15, Rev. H. 
Gow, B.A., and 6.30, Rey. JosEpu Woop, 
of Birmingham. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, IL 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

| [slington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 

Rev. E. Saver Hicks, M.A. 

| Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W.,; 11.15 and 1 
Rey. Grorau CRITCHLEY. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. : 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, Highe 
atreet, 1k and 7, Rev. W. W. ©. Porm. 
ittle Portland- street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

A. WEBSTER. . 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Betbnel | 

Green, Annual Flower Service, 3.15, Scholars’ 

Service: Address by Miss PUNNEDT; ts, 

Rey. Frank K. Frexston, Collections for 

the London Hospital. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

A. F. G. Frercumr. 
, Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Churoh, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jongs. 
London Sunday School Society.—The | Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 1L.1end — 

aggregate mecting for teachers and_ elder 7, Rev. Frnrx: TAYLOR, B.A. 
scholars was held at Essex Hall on Sunday ‘Stoke’ Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
afternoon, when the service was. conducted by }, W. Wooptna, B.A. 
The hall was by no | Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11 and 6 30, Mr. BE. . 
means full, but there was a goodly gathering of | Wirkes Smiru. 
young people and the hymns were heartily sung. | Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
The choir, conducted by Mr. F. W. Turner, hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrana, B.A, 
gave as an anthem Mr. Hugh Atkins’ musical | Wood Green, Unity Church, 11] and 7, Rev. 
setting of the parable of “fhe Sower.” . Miss Dr. Mummery. 
Pritchard’s address was from the words, “‘ Choose : 
you this day whom ye will serve.” She dwelt 
upon the importance of having the right sort. of 
master, and of worshipping the living God, not } 
the “god of*getting on, in an unworthy sense, 
or the “god of pleasure,” for these both led to 
an ignoble slavery. Having pictured the ex- 
perience of two apprentices, one with a good- 
natured, easy-going master, the other with’a strict, 
but good master, she said it would be well it 
the young people would apprentice themselycs 
for seven years to the Master of Life. There 
were many things to learn, e.g., always to look 
on the bright side of things, to. look for the 
really good things of life, and, above all, to 
learn self-control, without which they could 
learn nothing else. Tho sunny afternoon added | 
much to the “pleasure of the gathering, 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 


MoDowELu. 

Braokpoot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6. 30, Rev. Ropert MoGex. 

Briaokroont, South Shore Unitarian Church, 

A The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 snd 6.30, 

Bootts, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. J. Mortey Mirts. 

Bovrnemotts, Unitarian Church; West-hill- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. C. Con. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane. Chapel, 10.30, 2.45, 
and 6.30, Rey. E. Crerrepig Jonzs, M.A. 
BsigutTon, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Priesttny Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 

Rey. Gzorce STREET. 
CanTERBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
_ Rey. J. H. Suirz. : 

CuxstEr, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, off Watergate- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. Haycoox. 

Dovez, Adrian- street, near Market-square, 
and 6.30, Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

GuiLprogD, Unitarian Christian Church, 1], 3, 
and 6.30, Annual Flower Services, Rey. 
Frepprio ALLEN. 

Hastineas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER Preston. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
toad, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MAarren. 

Lrxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Hararove, M.A, 

LisoaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. A. Ernest Parry. 

LivEEPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

Liverpoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Rozgerts. 

Livrerroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 
6.30, Rev. J. Cottins Oparrs, B.A. 

Marpsroxn, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.36, Rev. 
8. Smaway BRETTELL, M.A. 

Newrokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. M. Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. V. D 
Davis, B.A. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. C. F. Dear. 

PorrsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.465, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoarporovueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 7, Rev. 
Orrwert Brsns. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, Ths Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. TxasDaLz Rgx. 

Suxrsrzxp, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Strerr, M.A., LL.B. 

SumrrBRoox, Main-street Free Christian Church, 
6.15. 

SipmoutTH, Old Meeting, High-strect, 11 and 

6.30, "Rev. W. Acar. 
SourHEND, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, “A Free 
" Christian’s Conception of Christ,” “Mr. 
GEORGE WARD. 

Soursrozt, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 

~ and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Conxor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, ll and 6, Rev. J. 

~ Warn. 

TUNBRIDGE WerEtLS, Mechanics’ Tnstitate; Dudley- 
road, 11, ‘‘The Salt of the Earth” ; 6.30, 
“Strength and Courage,” Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwanrps. 


11 


11 and 


—_69——__. 
: IRELAND. 
Dus, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. 
G. Hamirron Vancz, B.D. 
— << 
WALES. 
ApERYSTWITa, New Market Hall, 11, Supply. 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian), Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BaLMFORTA. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY ae PORTMAN SQ., 

W.—June 25, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “Sport as a Moral Fore.” 


PRAYERS: NEW AND OLD. 
By P. HE. YIZARD. 
Price One Shilling net. 


“The Prayers are arranged and selected so as to mect 
the needs especially of those who s-ek to combine 
ancient devotion with modern conceptions «i God and 
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Board and Resivense. 


el 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 


| Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 


cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—A pply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA,—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-clase 
BOARD ‘and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Srpnuy P. Porter. 


ANGLEY HOUSH, DAwWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Lovely seaside village. Beautiful 

country. Bracing climate. Sea and moorland. 

Responsible charge taken of the younger guests 

if unaccompanied by adalt.—Prospectus from 
Proprietor, 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
ON Dio. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 

perance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 


Light in all Rooms ; Bathrooms on every Floor; 


Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 
Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
eae a Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Teetinonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Booxcrart,” LONDON. 


“Phe compiler’s aim has keen to include only such 
_ gems of devotienal Gesire as have been fitly wedded to 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING sOCclZTY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Let ES 


Assets, £162,000. 
Drezorors, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawzenog, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, H.C, 

Deputy-Chairman—Mank H. Jupesr, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Migs Cxc1z GrapDwELL, 7, Victorla-street, S.W, 

F. H. A. Harpoastrs, F.S8.1, 5, Old Queen-st, S,W. 

ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk. 
Temple, E.C, 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8. W, 

SrerHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholine,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, 8.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 Sy 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 33 per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, aha 
Interest for each £100. 


10 years. 18 years. | 21 years 


111/018 4,01 6/014 2|012n 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guines, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their cwr occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SOK, 

AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYERS, ROUSE & LARD AGENTS 
Adelaide Place London Bridge, E.C. 

Rents Collected, and the extire managemsnt of 


Property in any part of London or Suburbe under- 
takep. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


12 years. | 15 years. 


BIRTH. 

‘CHapLin.—On June 20th, at 111, Garmoyle- 
road, Liverpool, the wife of Alfred Chap- 
lin, of a daughter (stillborn), 

GOLDEN WEDDING. 

Marrineau—Scorr.— On June 22nd, 1855, at 
the Presbyterian Chapel, Stourbridge, "by 
the Rev. J. Kenrick, M.A., David, eldest 
son cf George Mortincau, Esq,, of Tulse 
Hu], Surrey, to Sarah Emma, eldest 
daughter of R tobert ‘Scott, Hed. , of Stour- 
brid ge. a 


fT YDGATE CHAPEL and SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 


OLIVER HEYWOOD MEMORIAL. 


£2,200 required to provide New School (to 
be inscribed to the memory of Oliver Hey- 
wood), New Organ, &. A BAZAAR will be 
held JULY 12th, 13th, and 15th, Contribu- 
tions will be acknowledged by Rev. J. 
Green, Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield ; or 
Mr. Job Lee, Sycamore, New Mill, Hudders- 
e 


The following 
acknowledged :— 


Yorks. Unit. Union icourepnely len 
J. Nettlefold, Esq. ... Bec 
Mrs. T. Ashton.. 

G. W. Brown, Esq. 

Mrs. Marriott ... 

Thos. Harwood, Esq... 

TG: nee Exq., MP. 

Mrs. E. T. Crook es 

Mrs. Lindsey Sapland 

Anonymous 

Mrs. Turner... 

H. Woolley, Esq. 

R. P. Greg, Esq. : 

A. Currer Briggs, Esq. 

Mrs. H. Currer Briggs 

Previously apknomedaed 

Raised locally ... 


donations are gratefully 
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Schools, ete. 
—@— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
‘AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hiaueate, London, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN T'arpot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar 
ation for London Matriculation Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 

ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ENLEY GROVE COLLEGE OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, anp HOME 
FOR HEALTH CULTURE. 
(LING’s SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS.) 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
Principal: Miss VioLET BLAND, assisted by 
Trained and Certificated Teachers. Arrange- 
ments made for holiday parties and visitors. 
For terms and full particulars apply to the 
Principal. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Next Entrance and Foundation Scholarship 
Examination, Tuesday, July 4th. 


For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Headmistress—Miss EstHer Cask, 
Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge (Classical Tripos). 


Second Mistress—Miss Estrerprook HICKs, 
B.Sc. London. 


A limited number of Boarders received, 


DGBASTON COLLEGE For GIRLS, 
BRISTOL ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


A limited number of Boarders taken. 
Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Associated Board Examinations. 
No vacancies until Septemker. 
Apply, Miss Baty. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
W TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISH, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 

Head Master, Mr. H. T. FAcon, B.A. 
Prospectus cn application. BOARDERS 
received, ee kindly permitted to 
the Rey. Frank K, Freeston, Essex House, 
Campden-hill, W. 
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E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained SLeaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


THE NEW HY#INAL 


Will be ready on July 1, 1903. 


Words and Music (net) Ss. 6d. 
Words Edition only. (net) 1s. 6d. 


NOVELLO & CO., 1, Berners St., London, W. 


This book has been prepared for churches 
of the Liberal Faith, and chiefly with a view 
to supplying a long-felt want—a book in 
which the appropriate tune is on the same 
page with the hymn. The words have been 
carefully selected to provide expression, not 
for one school of thought only among Liberal 
churches, but for the whole range of religious 
life and experience. The musical Edition 
contains most of the well-known and popular 
tunes by Dykes, Sullivan, Barnby, Stainer, &c., 
associated with familiar hymns, and new tunes 
by well-known musicians for newer hymns. 
The harmonies have been revised by Mr. 
Granville Bantock. : 

Special terms are offered to churches taking 
quantities. Application must be made. in all 
such cases to the Sccretary, 3, John Street, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 


Signed on behalf of the Compilers— 


JosEPH Woop, Chairman. 
Grorce H. Leian, Treasurer. 
HENRY Gow, Secretary. 


——_ 


BOLTON SERMONS. 


BY 
J. H. WEATHERALL, M.A,, 
Minister of Bank Street Chapel. 


1.—The Duty that Lies Nearest. 
2.—Selfish Jacob. 
3.—The Fourth Beatitude. 
4.—Knowing Ourselves. 
5.—The Practice of the Precept. 
6.—As Other Men Are. 

One Penny each. Postage, 1 Copy, 34d.; 

6 Copies, 1d. 
Bolton: G. WinTERBURN, 65, Deansgate ; 
London: Essex Hall. 


Never Forget, or the Journey of Life 


21st Edition. Enlarged and Strengthened. 
i1s., post free. 
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MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


“The College adheres to its original prin- 
ciple of freely imparting Theological Know- 
ledge, without insisting on the adoption of 
particular Theological Doctrines.” SR 


The ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS in con- 
nection with the Closing of the Session will 
take place at. the College on Thursday, 
June 29th. 

The Rev. Puiniep H. WickstEerep, M.A., 
will deliver the ADDRESS to the Students 
at 11.30 a.m. 

The Annual Meeting of Trustees will be 
held at 3.30 p.m. 
aya Valedictory Religious Service will be held 
in the College Chapel at 8 o’clock P.M. 

The FAREWELL on behalf of the College 
will be given by the PRINCIPAL; and the 
WELCOME into the Ministry by the Rev. 
W. G, Tarrant, B.A. 


A. HL. Worruinaron, B.A., 
1, St. James-square, 
Manchester. 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., 
3, John-strcet, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 
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“The Treasurer, Unitarian Home Missionary 
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Notrr.—A full list of subscriptions, togetber 
with a detailed report of Jubilee and Autumnal 
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Rev. ©. Peach, 68, Richmond-grove, Manches- 


ter. 
JUBILEE SERVICES. 
DUKINFIELD.—Sunday, June 25th, 11 and 
6.20, Principal Gordon. 
The Committee will be glad to arrange for 
deputations to visit any congregation on 
application to Rev. C. Peach, as above. 
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Sunday in each previous month. One ms 
post free, 1d.—ls. a year ; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 
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Mrs. WILLIAM PENNACK, c/o Mrs. JAS. FURNISS, 
The Farm, Great Hucklow, Buxton. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Dean FreEManrtLe, of Ripon, who is 
seventy-four this year, has just cele- 
brated the jubilee of his ordination in 
1855. From 1324 to 1864 he was Fellow of 
All Souls’, Oxford, and from 1866 to 1883 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square. 
He has been Dean of Ripon for the last 
ten years. Preaching in his cathedral on 
the evening of Trinity Sunday, the 
anniversay of his ordination, the Dean 
reviewed the progress of religious thought 
during the past half-century, and noted 
as the greatest change of all the new 
understanding of the Fatherhood of God: 
The better hope for all mankind and the 
better use of the Bible, as a progressive 
revelation, were also dwelt upon ; and the 
Dean expressed his confidence in de- 
mocracy, both in politics and religion: 


“ AN important movement bas been 
started in Manchester, with a view to 
defining the lines upon which the Educa- 
tion Acts should be amended, That 
amendment of some kind is necessary 
most people who know anything about the 
‘subject seem to agree. It is quite a dif- 
ferent thing to decide the direction of 
further legislation: The new Manchester 
movement is described in Monday’s 
Manchester Guardian by Principal Adeney 
(Independent College), who says recent 
conferences, apparently prolonged and 
painstaking, have been held by “about a 
dozen men of various religious denomina- 
tions,” and who now publishes the result 
of their deliberations. 


In a. lengthy letter introducing the 
Twelve Articles which are put forth as an 
educational concordat’? Dr; Adeney 
enumerates the persons attending these 


conferences, and rightly emphasises the 
fact that they included such men of posi- 
tion as the Chairman of the Salford Edu- 
cation Committee (Canon Scott), the Pre- 
sident of the Manchester Free Church 
Council, and the Chairman of the Lanca- 
shire Congregational Union, and points 
out that, in addition to other Church 
clergy and Nonconformist ministers, there 
were also present four members of the 
Manchester University Faculty of Theology | ‘ 
“attached to four different religious 
denominations.” Itwould have been use- 
ful to know exactly who these were, as 
from all that appears the ‘concordat ”’ 
seems to be based on the assumption that 
the chief, if not the only, questions at 
issue are those that divide Evangelical 
Nonconformists from the Established 
Church, 

Coming to the proposals offered, we 
find all parties represented by them agreed 
that a “! purely secular’’ plan would be 
disastrously defeated at the polls. Per- 
haps so, but not so assuredly as at any 
former time, we think. No doubt; how- 
ever, the vast majority of those who take 
real interest in the schools would repudiate 
such a plan; while there are thousands of 
voters who would be up in arms on behalf 
of ‘‘ Bible teaching,” were it threatened, 
who personally know very little about the 
Bible, and do not read a page of it except 
on very rare occasions: Well, supposing 
the Clerico-Nonconforming Conference is 
right here, how do they propose to deal 
with the religious difficulty? That this’ 
is the chief bone of contention everyone 
knows; it is no use lamenting the fact 
that vastly more heat and passion are 
spent about it than on the matter of 
efficiency and economy—both somewhat 
important things, too. 


Tue ‘Twelve Articles’’ say, first, 
there should be uniformity of law and 
management for all sclools: * Existing 
Voluntary Schools’? should be rented or 
acquired upon due compensation. This 


is a sound principle; and agreement on 


this point shows that we are “approaching 
an end of the dual system which has so 
long hampered the work of education in 
this country: Next, as to teachers :— 
There should be no religious test imposed: 
Nevertheless, teachers must be ‘‘ quali- 
fied’? before being. allowed to give 
religious instruction; that is, they must 
be ‘teachers who can give satisfactory 
proof of competent knowledge in their 
subjects’’ (what subjects; other than 
the contents and literal sense of Scrip- 
ture?) “and who are willing to declare 


that they do not dissent from the teach- ! 


ings which they will have to give.’ This 
seems a slippery clause indeed: Does it 
look towards a specific interpretation of 
Scripture in some doctrinal sense? It is 
provided in Art.iv. that no religious 
teaching should be included in the time- 
table which is inconsistent with the 
Cowper-Temple clause, 7.¢., which is de- 
nominationally distinctive. How, then, 
will the ordinary teacher have to 

“qualify”? Is he to declare his assent 
to the miraculous? Must he be pre- 
cluded from a rational view of £ pro- 
phecy”? Knowing what we know of 
Dr. Adeney, we cannot think he meant 
this kind of thing, but we are puzzled how 
to take it. 


Two other points, in a scheme bristling 
with them, demand a word. They relate 
to the ‘distinctive ” religious teaching 
which the jf concordat ’’ would pro- 
vide for, in accordance with the un- 
flinching demand of the clergy: Such 
doctrinal teaching, it is suggested, should 
not be in the regular time-table, should 
be given at the charge of the denomina- 
tion, by a teacher competent to keep 
order—‘ as much as possible by the 
teachers of the school’’—and this 
teaching is not to ‘reflect in any 
way on the tenets or} status of any 
religious body.’ But how can a zealous 
Churchman, or sturdy Nonconformist, 
teach his ‘distinctive’? views and obey 
this article? We fear the kindly temper 
of those responsible for the plan under 
consideration has led them to minimise 
the real difficulty involved in conscientious 
sectarianism. The other point isin regard 
to attendance at the religious instruction: 
Although the * distinctive ’* religious in- 
struction should not be in the time-table, 
itis proposed to be given during regular 
school hours; and, as we understand it, 
the thing would work this way :—A, B, 
and ©, being children whose parents 
desire the “distinctive’’ teaching, would 
be exempted from ordinary school attend- 
ance during the time set apart from it, but 
unless they were found in regular attend- 
ance at the special class the exemption 
would be withdrawn, and they would be 
compelled (subject to a conscience clause) 
to attend the ordinary Biblical lessons 
with D to. Z, the rest of the children: 
Although Dr. Adeney defends this scheme, 
it does not appear very practicable to us; 
indeed, with one exception, it seems the 
worst suggestion made, The exception 
we have in view is that already criticised, 
viz., the demand to be made for the 
teacher’s assent to what he is to teach, 
Logically this may be allright, but practi- 
cally it is ¢* testing ’? again; and if we are 
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going to be logical we may as well get rid 
of the religious difficulty altogether. 


Turs is an age of exhibitions. The 


grand International Exposition at Paris 


still provides material for philanthropic 
and sociological discussions, and beyond 
doubt the present Exposition at Liége 
will furnish further matter of thought. A 
less world-wide recognition will be given 
to the first large Missionary Exhibition, 
just opened at Blackburn: The industries, 
the manners, the religions of nations of 
widely diverse cultures in all parts of the 


world are brought in an easy way before 


the eyes of members of the churches. 
The intense interest of missionary work 
is here illustrated. ‘‘ From every point 
of view,” we learn, ‘‘ social, industrial, 
religious, ethnological, and philosophical— 
the Exhibition is full of deepest interest. 
Our churches have often failed to reach 
men because they have made religion so 
intensely dull. .:.. The Missionary 
Exhibition has at least dispelled that false 
idea.** 

Tue Exhibition is likely to issue in a 
more instructed devotion to missionary 
enterprise: But, if we may judge from 
the account in the Hxaminer, it is strangely 
incomplete and one-sided. Visitors are 
shown the horrible weapons with which 
the heathen used to fight before they 
learned the better way of Jesus Christ. 
We hear nothing of the submarine, that 
product of our civilisation which is surely 
more horrible thanany weapon any savage 
ever used: We may learn from this 
Exhibition how Western ideas'are working 
a gradual change in the life and customs 
of heathen peoples. We must still turn 
to the essays of a Lafcadio Hearn or to 
Mr. Fielding’s ‘‘Soul of a People*’ to 
learn how much in many respects we have 
yet to learn from so-called heathen peo- 
ples: And we may not forget that the 
good done even to backward races by the 
missionary pioneers of civilisation is set 
off by manifold dangers. The aim is too 
little to make barbarians good barbarians, 
too much to render them inferior hangers 
on of a race culture which is alien to their 
own: For all this the idea of the Exhi- 
bition is a good one, as it fosters a wiser 
interest in those peoples throughout the 
world with whom in commerce and by 
government we are increasingly brought 
in contact. 

Tue various Methodist socicties have 
been holding, are holding, or will shortly 
be holding their annual Conferences, On 
the whole, as far as may be judged from 
reports already accessible, the officers of 
the churches are able to give in their 
accounts with joy and not with trembling. 
The Primitive Methodists, whose Con- 
ference was held at Scarborough, report 
a membership of about 205,800, an in- 
crease of 4,600; they have 1,124 travel- 
ling preachers, and more than 16,000 
local preachers. In the home districts 
there are 4,406 chapels; forty-eight 
chapels have been built during the year. 
It is calculated that they have sittings 
for over a mill’on persons, and that the 
actual number of hearers is over 600,000. 
The Sunday - school statistics indicate 


ship, in connection with the Triennial Sun- 
day-school Conferences, has been founded. 
The enlargement of the college in Man- 
chester is proceeding rapidly, and it is 
expected that the new premises will be 
ready by next Conference. Forty-four 
ministers were received into full con- 
nexion; and there are now seventy-two 
students at the college. At present the 
matter of Methodist Union is not very 
earnestly taken up by the Primitives; at 
the close of the debate on the subject, 
Mr. W. P. Hartley regretfully remarked 
that he had come to the conclusion that 
there was no general desire for Union: 
Meantime, if the proposed union of the 
three Methodist Churches, which are now 
negotiating, should really take place, it 
will be impossible for the Primitive 
Methodists and the Wesleyans to remain 
unafiected and unmoved by that event. 
The President of the Primitive Methodist 
Conference isthe Rev. G. E. Butt, recently 
returned after seventeen years’ mission 
work in South Africa. 

Ter Methodist New Connexion has 
held its annual Conference in Leeds. The 
most exciting, if not the most important, 
matter with which it had to deal was the 
question of Methodist Union, and espe- 
cially the formal and final answer} of the 
Conference to the somewhat ill-timed and 
embarrassing overtures made to it by the 
Wesleyan Methodists: The answer was 
clear and decisive to this effect: We are 
not free to accept your invitation, for we 
are already negotiating with two other 
Methodist Churches ; further, your invita- 
tion is conditional upon our accepting the 
*« Pastoral Conference,’ ‘f which would 
deprive laymen of duties and privileges 
of which they have been in full and right- 
ful possession in our church for 108 years.” 
It is noted that at the Conference not 
a single layman supported the amend- 
ment in favour of appointing acommittee 
to meet the Wesleyan committee, and the 
resolution just summarised was carried by 
146 votes to 16. The general impression 
is that the decided and dignified action 
of the New Connexion has assured the 
‘success of the movement for Union. 
The Free Methodists and the Bible 
Christians will feel bound to respond to 
the faithful action of their comrades by 
hearty recognition and hearty co-opera- 
tion; and it seems probable that all the 
difficulties of the task will yield to the 
patient, persistent efforts of the churches 
concerned. As the Free Methodist re- 
marks: ‘From Leeds the word has gone 
out to the United Methodist Free Churches 
and the Bible Christians, ‘The New 
Connexion cleaves to you.’ ’” 

THE annual meetings of the Churchmen’s 
Union for the Advancement of Liberal 
Religious Thought, and of the English 
Church Union, have both been held in 


London this week. The report of the} 


latter Union avowed the determination 
to resist any alteration in the use of the 
Athanasian Creed, and to maintain the 
Church’s independence of Parliament and 
civil tribunals in spiritual matters, under 
the ‘‘common law of the whole Catholic 
Church of Christ.’’ Lord Halifax, as 
President, spoke strongly in the same 


prosperity; and a Sunday-school Lecture-| sense, The Liberal Churchmen, on the 
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other hand; welcomed the move made by 
some of the Bishops for greater freedom 
in the matter of the Athanasian Creed, 
and earnestly enforced the claims of 
critical studies for the progress of religious 
knowledge. — 

Tur annual meeting and re-union of old 
students of Mansfield College was held at 
Oxford last week.* Mr. A. W. W. Dale, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Liverpool, 
who was elected last October in succession 
to the late Dr. Mackennal, Chairman 
of the Council and of the Board of 
Education, presided at the business 
meeting, and urged a closer relation be- 
tween the colleges and the churches. The 
responsibility of the church to the 
minister began, he said, when it sent the 
man to the college. 

Ir is proposed to form an international 
Congregational Society; or rather to give 
this new name to the old Colonial Mis- 
sionary Society. The suggestion is offered 
by Dr. Bevan, who has had wide experi- 
ence both in the Old Word and the New: 
His plea for a new title is also an argu- 
ment fora change in working to correspond 
with changes already accomplished in 
English communities across the sea: 
* Colonial *’ suggests something of the 
pioneer and of immaturity. But the Aus- 
tralian Colonies are fully formed States: 
And Missionary, says Dr. Bevan, suggests 
something of inferiority. What is wanted 
is a union between equals, a society the 
constituent members of which will be the 
territorial unions of churches. Dr. Bevan’s 
address, which was delivered to the 
Colonial Missionary Society, is to be 
printed with a view to full discussion at 
a future intercolonial conference. 

Tur Co-operative Congress held this 
year at Paisley has recognised the need 
to take a larger share in the legislative 
and administrative government of the 
country, but has refused to be identified 
with the Labour Representation Committee, 
Trades Unionism and Co-operation are 
in friendly relationship, and a large pro- 
portion of the two and a quarter millions 
of co-operators are in accord with trades 
unions, but there is no probability of the 
two movements becoming organically one. 
This year’s congress exemplifies the grow- 
ing concern of co-operators in political 
reform, better housing, economy of national 
expenditure, and just taxation. A resolu- 
tion in favour of the taxation of land values, 
whether occupied or unoccupied, was 
carried by an overwhelming majority. 


Co-operators perceive that what they save 


or gain by co-operation may be, and often 
is, squandered by a wasteful Governmient, 
and that the good they aim at may be 
thwarted or annulled by class legislation: 


BLEssED are they that find God’s love 
ever present, 

Light amid darkness, peace amid confusion, 

A true consolation, a solid present fact. 


‘Such men and women exist, under more 


than one creed. 
If faith cannot always be joyful, yet may 

it always be strong, Ps 
Comforted by the fixed assura 

God even now reigneth, — 
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existence during the Boer war, with their 
passionate sympathy for the Transvaal 
farmers—was not one old peasant woman 
heard to say that the Boers must be 
Catholics, ‘‘ or the English would not be 
against them?”—and, perhaps most 
curious and original of all, of the stories, 
full ofa prodigalsplendour of imagination, 
told by the old men in a country work- 
house as they sit dreaming in the sun. If 
any of my readers are tempted to explore 
further in the same direction let me 
recommend them to get “‘ My New Curate,” 
by Father Sheehan. Its bright mirth, and 
Irish human nature and simple pathos are 
irresistible. If it teaches some hard 
Protestant heats that a priest is a man 
to be loved, the lesson will only increase 
the sense of holiday refreshment for all 
lovers of their kind. 

It is curious, the difference of our winter 
and summer attitude towards books. There 
is a fitness to the season even in what we 
read. A stately seventeenth century folio, 
with its quaint engraved portrait and 
title-page, seems to belong to the long 
evenings when the curtains are drawn, and 
the warm light of the fire is reflected 
from the books on the walls. But the 
summer sunshine and the long twilight 
of June bring other moods, They send 
us to the out-of-door books; which distil 
the influences of the open air, and revive 
in us the primitive instincts of the 
vagabond. Every library should have 
its nook for books of this kind. Libellus 
has a‘smal] collection of Alpine literature, 
in which he confesses that he finds much 
refreshment. He was good enough to 
show me some of his volumes the other 
day—Whymper’s “Scrambles among the 
Alps,’’ Butler’s “Alps and Sanctuaries,”’ 
“Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’’ not, alas! 
in the rare first edition; Tyndall’s 
“Hours of Exercise” and “ Glaciers of 
the Alps; ’’ Martin Conway’s recent book 
with its sumptuous coloured illustrations ; 
Bennett’s “ Alpine Flora,’’ and the Bad- 
minton book on Mountaineering. But he 
tells me that he esteems as prime 
favourite “The Playground of Europe,” 
by Leslie Stephen, for it combines in a 
unique degree ths flavour of good 
literature with the fascination of the 
mountains. Then for more meditative 
and pastoral moods there are ‘The 
Compleat Angler’? and White’s ‘‘Sel- 
borne,’’ with Hdmund New’s delightful 
illustrations, so typically English, and 
withal so sunny. It is surely a triumph 
|to be able to steep a black and white 
|draw:ng in warm, mellow sunshine. 

A delightful open-air book which came 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD. 


_ THE arrangement of a small collection 
of books upon the shelves is a matter of 
some difficulty. It is the special corners 
that make a library delightful. Here, 
for instance, are the solid volumes of 
history or technical scholarship. Here in 
a place apart is the goodly company of 
English poets. Close by them are rows 
of Ruskin and Matthew Arnold and other 
great writers of prose. Another corner 
betrays a catholic taste, for ib is sacred to 
Cardinal Newman and the literature of 
the Oxford Movement. And here in a 
special place of honour are the books 
which represent the special hobby of 
their owner, often a sore perplexity to his 
friends; but they reveal, to those who 
know, his skill as a collector or the nice 
points of his scholarship. I knew one 
man who had the strange idea of pro- 
curing as many separate editions of the 
 Pilgrim’s Progress’’ as possible. Another 
acquaintance of mine can hardly keep 
his hands off a Franciscan book, and his 
library has quite a Minorite flavour. 
They are both very innocent hobbies, 
and I doubt whether they cost so much 
as many other forms of spoit. 

My friend Libellus is the owner of a 
small library, and he takes a good deal 
of trouble over this matter of arrange- 
ment: He has this one thing in common 
with Mr. Gladstone, that he finds an un- 
failing source of refreshment in rearrang- 
ing his books. His friends often laugh at 
him for the way in which he fondles a 
favourite volume, as though it were 
sensible of kindness, and would be 
unhappy if placed in the wrong company. 
But the laughter does not deter him, 
and he returns with zest to the im- 
possible task of making shelves elastic and 
circumventing the wickedness of pub- 
lishers in producing books so unequal in 
size; The arrival of a second-hand book 
is an event of importance. It is a new 
lodger to be housed; and if it comes 
fairly adorned the pleasure of Libellus is 
redoubled, for he has a nice taste in bind- 
ings: Sometimes when he is in a good 
humour he shows me some of his trea- 
sures: A short time ago it was a copy of 
the “Love Songs of Connacht” by 
Douglas Hyde, formerly in the possession 
of Professor York Powell, with his charac- 
teristic signature. The original covers 
had been preserved, and the whole was 
encased in a beautiful binding with a 
shamrock pattern. 

This reminds me that though Libellus 
is by no means a collector of Irish books, 
he has a corner devoted to W. B. Yeats | 1 
and Lady Gregory and Miss Emily Law-|into my hands a short time ago is 
less and Moira O’Neill. They are some of | worthy of mention. Again my friend 
them, in their freshness and beauty, just | Libellus must have the credit of intro- 
the thing for a holiday mood. There is, | ducing me to it, and the blame, if such 
for instance, Lady Gregory’s delightful |it be, of making me 1un to the extrava- 
volume of studics and translations called | gance of its purchase. I refer to the 
‘¢ Poets and Dreamers.” To many English | ‘Homes of the First Franciscans;’’ by 
people its atmosphere will be like that of | Beryl D. de Selincourt. It is a pleasant 
a new world, full of haunting magic. It| study in topography, full of true rever- 
takes the reader closer to the heart of the | ence for the saint and the charm of the 
Trish peasantry than many more elaborate | simple Franciscan retreats in the Apen- 
studies of their characteristics. It is also|nines. Retreat is the right word to use; 
full of interest for the student of folklore | for it emphasises the feature of the early 
and the lover of stories. Here you may | Franciscan ideal, which is dwelt on con- 
read of Raftery, the blind poet, and his | tinually in these pages, the close union 
dreams of beauty and his strange wandering | between the life with Nature in its 
life; of the popular ballads which came into | simplicity, austerity, and peace, and the 


life spent in beneficence, in the service of 
the poor. In these mountain dwellings of 
the Brothers there was as little as possible 
to interfere with the direct contact of 
the soul with the healing influences of 
Nature. ‘Nothing is more remarkable,” 
says Mrs. de Selincourt, ‘in the early 
settlements of the Order than the associa- 
tion of the memory of their inmates with the 
caves or rocks of their natural sur- 
roundings, rather than with the human 
masonry; the buildings themselves are 
clearly planned so as to modify their 
natural background in the least possible 
degree, In almost every case a study of 
the forest homes of the Brothers involves 
an appreciation of natural scenery, rather 
than of architecture.’’ To this I may 
add the following description of the 
hermitage on Monte Casale: ‘‘ The con- 
vent, now inhabited by Cappucini, is one 
of the most quaint and picturesque of 
all the primitive Franciscan dwellings. 
It is, as usual, on a diminutive scale, 
hewn in great part out of the solid rock, 
with little adaptation to the demands of 
human stature. The buildings form a 
picturesque group, bounded in front by 
a narrow terrace and balcony, overlook- 
ing the valley and rising behind to the 
chapel, which is still in its original state, 
though it has received the addition of a 
raised loggia to prevent the rain and snow 
from beating down into it. It is a 
small, simple building, with low rafters 
and a single transept, and is decently and 
soberly preserved. Behind the altar, 
slightly below the level cf the chapel, is a 
tiny choir, Close within the entrance- 
door on the left a dark vaulted passage, 
cut in the rock, slopes down to a grated 
window, through which ean be seen the 
miniature cloisters of the convent, enclos- 
ing a stone well. Ourious little china 
plaques, representing miracles of Sb. 
Francis; can just be discerned in the im- 
perfect light decorating the well.” It 
would be ungrateful not to mention how 
much the fine descriptive passages of the 
beok are enhanced by the series of photo- 
graphs, They help the eye in an unusual 
degree to realise the wild beauty and 
freedom of these unfamiliar mountain 
haunts. 

Now that I have allowed myself to 
trespass into the fascinating region oi 
Franciscan lore I may mention that Miss 
Macdonell has issued lately, in a small 
shilling volume, “ The Words of St. Francis 
from his Works and the Harly Legends.” 
It does not pretend to be a complete or 
critical text, or an edition of the works 
which may be attributed to him, It 
is rather a selection of characteristic 
sayings for general readers, and it suffers, 
as every collection of the kind must do, 
by omission of the context: For those 
who want the actual works of St: 
Francis there is now a convenient Latin 
text published at Quaracchi in the 
Bibliotheca Franciscana Ascetica Medit 
Aevt. Many scholars will be of opinion, 
however, that editorial supervision needs 
to be carried much further, and that it 
errs on the side of inclusion. In the 
same series there is a collection of the 
sayings of Brother Giles. It is a small 
volume, easily slipped into the pocket, 
which will delight those who are wise 
enough to cultivate the friendship of the 
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primitive Franciscans and the Latin of the 
Vulgate. But I fear that by these remarks 
I have betrayed inadvertently the identity 
of the man, who can hardly keep his 
hands off a Franciscan book. The col- 
lector of editions of the *Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress”? must not suffer from a similar 
revelation: Let him still keep an un- 
deserved reputation for sanity with all 
dull people who despise literary hobbies. 
WAH. Dd: 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING.* 


» Tuts book consists largely of an exposition 
of the scriptural doctrine of immortality. 
To a future life as we understand it there 
are few references in the Old Testament, and 
these occur only in the later portions. Pre- 
exilic religion was concerned wholly with 
the present life: Now was the opportunity 
for communion with God, and for partici- 
pating in the other privileges of His people. 
At death all this would come to an 
end: The nation, it is true, would go on, 
and God would continue to guide and bless 
it, but the individuals knew that they must 
follow their fathers to Sheol, the shadowy 
underworld where there was neither memory 
nor hope, nor the praise of God. Such a relig- 
ion was apparently satisfying enough so long 
as the individuals were conscious only, or 
chiefly, of their privileges as members of a 
favoured race; But with the fall of Judah, 
and the exile, there began a time when 
they were made conscious rather of the hard- 
ships they had to endure for the sake of their 
God and nationality. Hence arose a new 
appreciaticn of individual'worth and desert, 
which finally necessitated the belief that 
those who had lived and died faithful to the 
good cause, would be restored to life, and 
share the glories of Messiah’s Kingdom. 
Outside ideas, Persian mainly, doubt- 
less contributed much to the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of a general re- 
surrection which appears as an article 
of the popular creed in the time of 
Jesus: In the synoptics Jesus is represen- 
ted on one occasion as the champion of the 
resurrection doctrine,t but, as a rule, faith 
in a future life seems to have been a thing 
which he and his hearers assumed rather 
than argued about. ‘The discourses in the 
Fourth Gospel our author regards as the 
upsissima verba of Jesus, and naturally, 
therefore, he selects such texts as ‘‘ In my 
Father’s house are many mansions,’* as 
the basis of a simple exposition of the 
Master’s views about the hereafter: 

Mr. Purves speaks of the resurrection of 
Jesus as “‘the most wonderful fact of 
history,’* and considers it of fundamental 
importance in connection with the belief 
in immortality; For him the “fact”? is 
sufficiently authenticated by the New 
Testament evidence. There we are told 
of apostles and others who had seen the 
Lord after his death upon the cross, and 
as they were honest and sensible witnesses 
their testimony must, he thinks, be accepted 
as conclusive; But the matter is not so 
simple nor so easily settled. We need not, 
of course, doubt the good faith and. sense 
of these first disciples, but we question very 

*«The Life EHyerlasting. Studies in the 
Subject of the Future,” By Rey, David Purves, 
M.A. (T, & T. Clark, 4s. net.) 


+ Matt. xxii, 22-33, Mark xii. 18-27, Luke xx. 
27-38, 


much whether, in the majority of cases, we 
have their testimony just as it came from 
themselves. The only first-hand account 
indeed, is that of Paul in 1 Cor. xy., 
written, be it remembered, long before 
the Gospels of the Book of Acts. 
There he tells us of many to whom 
Jesus had appeared, adding, “‘ and last of 
all as unto one born out of due time he 
appeared to me also.’* It is evident, 
however, from what he says in this chapter, 
and elsewhere (notably Ga!. i. 15, 16, ‘* It 
was the good pleasure of Ged... to reveal 
His son in me’’), that in his own case, at 
any rate, itis a spiritual vision he means 
not an appearance in flesh and blood. Mr. 
Purves admits that Paul’s teaching does 
not imply the physical resurrection of 
believers, and surely he ought also to recog- 
nise that it does notimply that of the Master 
himself. And if we are right in thinking 
that Christ’s appearance toPaul was entirely 
of a spiritual nature, we shall be justified 
in believing that it was so in the other 
cases as well, and that the stories of the 
empty tomb and other details which signify 
a bodily resurrection, do not belong to the 
earliest tradition, but are later in their 
origin, and legendary in their character. 
Mr. Purves writes on the assumption that 
all the New Testament statements in regard 
to the resurrection are in perfect harmony, 
and his exposition, theretore, rather reflects 
the confusion of his sources, than throws 
light upon the ‘‘ fact.’* In other respects, 
also, he shows himself too much under the 
influence of an uncritical scripturalism. 
Thus his chapter on the penal character of 
physical death may be a fairly accurate 
exposition of Pauline doctrine. True it is 
that death often comes as a punishment for 
sin, but to say that it does so always, that 
every son of man dies because he deserves 
to die, is another matter, and we prefer to 
believe with Emerson that what is so uni- 
versal as death must be good, a blessing, 
and not even in origin a curse. As to what 
will become hereafter of those who are not 
Christians—that is, of the vast majority of 
our race—Mr. Purves finds in Scripture no 
clear indication: All he says is that their 
future is ‘‘dark indeed ’”’—which is a little 
ambiguous: Hvidently, however, he does 
not believe in everlasting punishment: He 
mentions this doctrine but once, and then 
only in reference to Tennyson’s polemic 
against it in ‘‘ Despair.’* Perhaps, as he 
expresses himself in another connection, 
the destiny of unbelievers is all ‘* a question 
of how far the God we have seen in Christ 
can go ! 7% 

It is a pleasure to turn from Mr. Purves’ 
discussions of the resurrection, and his ex- 
positions of Pauline doctrine to his chapters 
on the less controversial aspects of his 
subject: These chapters bristle with inver- 
ted commas, and the reader gets a very 
good idea of what men of science, philo- 
sophers, and poets, as well as theologians, 
have said on this profoundly interesting 
theme. It is plain, that apart from the 
acceptance of a miraculous resurrection, 
there are reasons enough tor the hope that 
is in us. Indeed, as the Master himself, 
long ago pointed out, a physical resurrection 
could prove nothing as to the life to come. 
If we do not believe in immortality because 
of our faith in the goodness of God, in the 
rationality of the universe, in the divinity 
of the soul, in its love stronger than death, 
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and its capacity for a growth beyond any- 
thing realised or realisable, in this brief and 
broken life, *‘ neither should we be per- 
suaded tif one rose from the dead.”* 
Why then should Mr. Purves, or anybody 
else, insist on the significance of an empty 
tomb % 

J. M. ConnELu: ‘ 


AN EDUCATIONAL CONCORDAT: 

Tue following suggestions for an Edu- 
cational Concordat, to which reference is 
made in our ‘‘ Notes of the Week,’’ was 
published on Monday :— 

Owens Cottece, May 19, 1905. 

We, the undersigned, being deeply con- 
vinced of the desirability of coming to 
some settlement of the religious difficulties 
which have arisen in connection with the 
education question, venture to offer the 
following suggestions towards a solutions 
In doing so we may say that our agreement 
has not been reached without the con- 
cession on both sides of positions that are 
deemed important. But we have been 
specially guided by the desire to safeguard 
the religious character of our elementary 
schools, and the rights of religious liberty: 
We venture to hope that the new sug- 
gestions made by us may help to a solu- 
tion, under which the more serious objec- 
tions both to undenominational and to 
denominational teaching may be removed, 
and one which may unite all lovers of 
Christian education. 

(1) The law for all schools and all 
denominations should be the same, and 
not be affected by any trust’ deed. 

(2) All schools should be managed by the 
Authority. Existing voluntary schools 
should be rented from their owners, or 
reasonable compensation should be given: 

(3) No religious test should be imposed 
upon any teacher; but, subject to this 
condition, regard should be had to the 
religious requirements of the schools in 
allocating the teachers. 

(4) Bible teaching should be given at 
least three days in each week, but no 
religious teaching should be included in 
the time-table except such as has been, or 
shall be, ruled to be lawful under the 
Cowper-Temple clause: 

(5) The Authority should invite repre- 
sentative members of the religious bodies 
to constitute a visiting or advisory com- 
mittee to manage the ordinary Bible 
teaching in each school, and should, in 
doing so, as far as possible, have regard 
(a) to the religious conditions obtaining in 
the district served by the school, and (0) 
to the qualification of experience of 
religious work among children. 

(6) All religious instruction should be 
teachers—7.e., by 
teachers who can give satisfactory proof 
of competent knowledge in their subjects, 
and who are willing to declare that they 
do not dissent from the teaching which 
they will have to give. 

(7) Subject to due safeguards, it should 
be enacted that if any parent declares that 
he has reason to fear that a teacher is 
likely to exercise an influence hostile to 
his own convictions on matters of religion, 
the attendance of his child at that school 
shall cease to be compulsory. 

(8) When practicable, and subject to 


the condition that no religious teaching 
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should be included in the time-table 
except such as is referred to in paragraph 
(4), denominational teaching should be 

_ permitted for the children whose parents 

~ demand it, and at the same time as the 
-undenominational teaching, but it should 
be given (a) at the charges of the denomina- 
tion, (b) by a teacher competent to keep 
good order, who (c) in giving the teaching 
should not reflect in any way on the tenets 
or status of any religious body. (d) It 
should be under the management of a 
Denominational Board, which should be 
constituted under a scheme prepared by 
the religious body in consultation with the 
Board of Education. : 

(9) There should be no'prizes or induce- 
ments of any kind in connection with the 
religious teaching. 

(10) In any case of dispute between the 
Authority and the religious body about 


the giving of religious instruction in the: 


school, or as to the arrangements made for 
it, there should be an appeal to the Board 
of Education, which should act in consul- 
tation with a permanent advisory com- 
mittee upon which the religious bodies 
should be represented: 

(11) In the interest both of the teachers 
and of the children, the religious teaching 
should be given as much as possible by the 
teachers of the school. 

(12) The above guarantees should apply 
to the religious instruction of the pupil 
teachers and of scholars in secondary 
schools. 

‘W. F. Avensy, D.D., Principal of the 
Lancashire Independent College. 

H; J: Barpstey, Rector of St. Paul’s, 
Hulme. 

H. H. BraysHaw, President of the Lanca- 

shire Congregational Union. 

H. Henn, Vicar of Bolton, Hon. Canon of 
Manchester, formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Member of the Bolton Educational 


Authority. 
E. L. Hicxs, Canon of Manchester, 
: formerly Fellow and Tutor of C.C.C., 
Oxford. 


_ J. Jounson, late President of the Congre- 
gational Union of Cheshire. 

J. H. Movtron, LL.D., formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, the College, Didsbury. 

A. 8, Peake, formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton College, Oxford, Dean of the 
-Faculty of Theology of Victoria Uni- 
versity, Tutor of the Primitive Metho- 
dist and Independent Colleges, Man- 
chester. 

J. E. Rozerts, Chairman of the Man- 

chester Free Church Council. 

_ J.J: Scorr, Canon of Manchester, Chair- 
man of the Elementary Education 
Committee of the Salford Authority. 


Tus conception of religion comes to 
the office of every business man, and utters 
its command; and what is it? Be 
honest, fair, and just in the transaction of 
your business, so that the persons you 
deal with shall be helped, and not hurt 
by it. Make business a part of the 
religious elevation of the world. Instead 


of a system of scheming and chicanery 

and outdoing one another, bring business 

into accord with the divine life of things. 
. OM: J. oe 


HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA. 


At 

UnpER the present gloomy political cir- 
cumstances it will not be out of place to say 
a few words on the relationship of Hungary 
and Austria. I put the two names in this 
historical order on purpose, and with a per- 
fect right, since Hungary is nine hundred 
years older than Austria. The territory of 
Hungary was occupied by the Magyar 
nation in the middle of the ninth century 
A.D., and at the end of the tenth century she 
became a kingdom and has remained so ever 
since. Under the leadership of elected 
national kings Hungary was a very strong 
and influential factor in Europe. - In the 
fourteenth century Hungary in the time of 
the brave Hunyadi not only saved Europe 
from the encroachments of the Turks, but 
became one of the chief leaders of European 
civilisation. Unfortunately for the Magyar 
nation, King Matthias’ followers on the 
throne were weak men and poor politicians, 
and thus the Turks succeeded in annihilat- 
ing the country’s military power, together 
with the king. This happened in 1526 in 
the battle of Mohacs. Now the Hungarians 
invited Ferdinand, brother of Charles V. of 
Germany, to the Hungarian throne, very 
likely in the hope that his brother would 
assist them against the Turks. It must be 
borne in mind that the Hungarian nation 
made an election in this case also, just as 
before. She made the elected king take an 
oath that he would himself keep the laws of 
the country and defend her constitution 
and independence. The new king being 
Emperor of the Austrian principalities, in 
his person there began a certain connection 
between the two countries, but this royal 
family, as such, had no rights whatever to 
the throne of Hungary, sothat Hungary had 
a full right to clect for her king anybody 
she preferred. This connection was like 
that which existed for some time between 
England and Hanover. 

At the St. Louis Exhibition last year, as 
you know, a large number of the members 
of the Hungarian Parliament, more than 
sixty, took part in the Peace Congress. 
Here Count Apponyi, the greatest orator 
in Hungary, at the request of the Arts and 
Science Congress, delivered an address in 
which he explained the judicial nature of 
the relations between Hungary and Aus- 
tria. accept him as the best authority on 
this matter, and try to bring the case before 
the readers of THe INQUIRER, many of 
whom, I am happy to know, take a great 
interest in Hungary ever since the great 
movement in 1848, 

Let me begin by stating that in 1686 
Hungary conferred her crown on the Haps- 
burg {dynasty with a hereditary right for 
the male lineage, and in 1723 on the female 
lineage as well.. Of this important tran- 
saction history speaks under the name of 
the Pragmatic Sanction. It will be inte- 
resting to see the more important points of 
the law which decreed the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion :— 

(1) Hereditary rights to reign as kings in 
Hungary is conferred on the male and 
female descendants of the kings Leopold I., 
Joseph I., and Charles III., to the effect 
that as long as the above lineage lasts the 
same person must reign in both countries, 
Hungary and Austria. The other branches 


— 


of the Austrian house have no right to suc- 
cession in Hungary, even if they may have 
it in Austria: 

(2) Notwithstanding the personal union, 
the independence of the Hungarian crown, 
and the old liberties of the kingdom, are 
solemnly ‘recognised and reasserted. 

(3) When the above-described lineage 
becomes extinct, Hungary will use again 
her ancient right of free election to 
the throne, irrespective of what Austria or 
any part of Austria may choose to do in 
that emergency. 

(4) As long as this lineage lasts and the 
same person reigns in both countries, Hun- 
gary and Austria are bound to assist each 
other against foreign aggression: 

It is clearly seen from the above that 
Hungary’s independence and national sov- 
reignty are not touched in the least. The 
identity of the ruler does not affect the juri- 
dical independence of the country. ‘The 
same person, the Emperor of Austria, has 
quite different rights in Austria and in 
Hungary. In Austria he has a power almost 
absolute, in Hungary his rights are checked 
and controlled by the will of the nation: 
There is no possibility of melting these two 
different prerogatives into one. 

There was made a solemn league and 
covenant, a mutual obligation between 
the two countries to assist cach other 
against foreign aggression. Hungary en- 
tered this compact of mutual defence by an 
act of her sovereign will, and its execution 
as well as its interpretation depends entirely 
on her good faith and discretion. There is 
no power superior to the public powers of 
Hungary, entitled to control her, able to 
force on her what she does not choose to 
accept or to do. Inasmuch as Joseph II: 
attempted to subvert the laws of the con- 
stitution, it was found necessary to restate 
the lawful rights of Hungary. This hap- 
pened in 1790 in Law I. according to which 
hismost holy Majesty was pleased to recog- 
nise ‘‘ that, though the succession of the 
female branch of the Austrian House 
in Hungary and her annexed parts, decreed 
in Laws I. and II. of 1733, belongs, ac- 
cording to the fixed order of succession and 
in indivisible and inseparable possession, to 
the same prince whose it is in the other 
kingdoms and hereditary domain situated 
in or out of Germany, Hungary with her 
annexed parts is none the less a free and 
independent kingdom concerning her whole 
form of rule (including therein every 
branch of administration), which means, 
submitted to no other kingdom or people, 
but possessed of her own consistence and 
constitution ; therefore she must be ruled 
by her hereditary and crowned kings, con- 
sequently by his holy Majesty also,and by 
his successors, according to her own laws 
and customs, and not after the example of 
other provinces, as is already enacted by 
the Laws IJI. 1705, VIII. and XI. of 1741.” 

The words of the law are so plain, the 
intention of the whole so clear, that nobody 
could have any right to bring in question 
the perfect independence of Hungary. But 
it may be gathered from the above attempt 
of Joseph II. that not even the law was 
strong enough to stop new attempts against 
the rights of Hungary. Of these I may be 
permitted, I hope, to speak in another 
article; 

GEORGE Boros. 

Koloszvar, June, 1905. 
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THE HELPFULNESS OF PRAYER.* 
By rue Rev. A. W. Fox: 


Ask, and it shall be given to you. 
Mart, vil. 7: 


Prayer is less a practice to-day among 
sturdy Protestants than in the past. We 
do not meet with family prayer as often 
as was our wont among the members of our 
own denomination, nor so often as is good 
for every household: A mistaken view of 
science and a misunderstanding of evolu- 
tion may be one reason for this neglect, 
indifference may be another. One great 
fact of our being neither the wonders of 
science nor the exactness of evolution, no, 
nor indifference itself, can destroy. ‘‘ God 
is our Father,” who does hear and 
answer earnest prayer. We may ask 
injudiciously, but we do receive, not what 
we asked always, but strength, and com- 
fort, and peace. Ii Jesus needed to pray, 
we may be very sure that we need to 
pray. If Jesus knew that his prayers 
were answered, will not ours be answered 
too? Yet Jesus said, speaking of materia 
necessities, ‘‘. Your Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things.’” 

Our Father knows our needs, before 
we ask Him for their fulfilment: Why, 
then, should we pray to Him? An 
example will serve to show the need of 
prayer and its answer. It is, of course, 
a human example, but it thrills with the 
living spirit of true prayer. A little child 
has just learned to speak ; its first words 
are ‘‘Daddie,’’ ‘‘Mammie.” When its 
father comes home from work the little 
one catches sight of him: In its clear little 
voice, tuned to love’s sweetest melody, it 
cries £‘ Daddie ’’; nor will it be content 
till it is nestling in the strong man’s 
arms. Does not that father know what 
his child needs? Ah, yes, he knows, if 
he be a good father, before he is asked. 
But is not his heart most deeply stirred 
by his little one’s prayer, though it may 
be uttered in the single word, ‘‘ Daddie’’ ? 
“When ye pray, say, Our Father.” As 
the child’s relation to its father is deepened 
by prayer, so is our relation to the 
Father of all deepened by our prayer to 
Him. We learn by that means, so simple, 
so uplifting, to ‘love Him with all our 
heart and soul and mind and strength,”’ 
and through that heavenly love we learn 
to “love our neighbour as ourself.”’ 

Prayer opens the door of communion 
with God: The man who never prays 
misses the chief source of spiritual 
strength. Before we underiake any 
great work, any great personal effort, we 
need to get all possible strength. It is 
not enough for us to have bodily strength. 
That is God’s gift and it is good: We 
need spiritual strength, that we faint not 
before our task is done. Many a strong 
soul lodged in a weakly body has 
achieved a mighty work. Who of the 
early Apostles did more to spread 
Christianity than Paul of Tarsus? . Yet, 
as his letters tell us, his body was but 
weakly: His resolute soul triumphed 
over physical infirmities, and he won the 
crown of immortal service: Prayer was 
the source of his spiritual strength; in 
other words, he prayed to God to give 
him strength, and his prayer was abun- 


* An Address at the Devotional Service at 
Essex Hall, on Thursday morning, June 15. 


dantly answered. It were well for all of 
us, if we could only realise the deep need 
of earnest, individual, and unselfish prayer. 

Many an undertaking, which has started 
with bright promise, kas come to an 
untimely end, because ‘its promoters have 
lost heart; they have lost faith in them- 
setves and in their God. The faith would 
have remained steadfast and their work 
prospered more if they had felt the need 
of genuine prayer. If Jenny Lind spent 
a few moments in prayer before she 
could sing her best; if Mr. Gladstone 
could detach himself from all around him 
and silently pray in the House of Com- 
mons before making a great speech, shall 
not we pray earnestly at this our annual 
gathering for the true success of our 
efforts? In our own lives lived between 
ou selves and our God there are many 
crises, which would seem small enough to 


another, which are supremely important 


to ourselves; How can we hope to meet 
them bravely if we do not open our 
hearts to our Father and ask His help ? 
Iam not speaking of selfish prayer for 
wealth, position, and other matters wh‘ch 
are of little importance in the Kingdom 
of God. 

We who are met here are earnestly 
desirous to bring our simple Unitarian 
faith home. to our brothers and sisters, 
We are confident that what has helped 
us to live will help others: In no vain- 
glorious or self-seeking spirit, we have 
no wish to ‘hide our light under a 
bushel.” We long to let that clear 
light “so shine, that men, seeing our good 
works, may glorify our Father which is in 
heaven.’® We long to shed some of the 
light of simple truth and brotherly love 
upon the pathway of our brothers and 
sisters, that they may be cheered in 
doubt and difficulty,and find the way 
to communion with God. There is no 
greater work than this on earth, It 
was the work of Jesus our Master. It 
is the work which he has left us to do. 
It is work for God our Father, work 
for our brothers and sisters. But if it 
is glorious work, it is no less hard to 
do. Many have to keep the sacred 
torch of truth and freedom burning in 
lonely places. Most of us have deep 
discouragement and hours of bitter heart- 
searchings. We need, then, to pray for 
God’s blessing upon ‘all that we under- 
take for His service, for His help to do 
our plain duty, for His known and full 
presence alike in sunshine and in shadow. 

It is hard beyond telling to work for 
God, if we do not in our souls know that 
we are working with God: That precious 
knowledge is revealed to us by heart-felt 
prayer. We may never utter a word; 
we may simply lay bare our souls before 
our Father’s Spirit. If we really dothat, 
we shall find cheer in our despondency 
and hope amid our disappointments. Our 
trust will return to us established like 
some strong tower upon the Rock of 
Ages. We shall feel the comfortable 
shelter of our Father’s boundless love. 
He will be with us, as He was before we 
prayed to Him; but our prayer will show 
us that great fact. Before we had merely 
belief, after we shall have knowledge. 
Communion with God will no longer be 
ours at rare seasons, but at all times. 
We shall know His ‘protecting care, we 
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shall thrill to His inspiration: Our work 
will be no less hard, but our strength will 
be greater. With cheerful confidence, we 
shall do what is given to us, doubting 
nothing that the seed sown in darkness 


and tears will ripen to golden grain fit — 


for our Father’s garner. 

That is what prayer, when it is prayer, 
and not the glib utterance of devotional 
commonplaces, can and will do for us. 
May we, then, pray to our Father as the 
disciples to their Master and ours, ‘‘ Teach 
us to pray, as Jesus also taught his 
disciples.’’ Then will our wills be strength- 
ened, our aims enlarged, our work blessed, 
and our spirits purified, so that “‘ we shall 
see God.’’ {* Ask, and it shall be given 
you ; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you: for every 
one that asketh, receiveth; and he that 
seeketh, findeth, ‘and to him that knocketh 
it is opened. * Be this our practice it 
life, and may our Father help us to do 
His holy will now and for ever. 


ANGLICAN CHURCH HISTORY: 


Tuts little book* of 170 pages can make 
no pretence to dealing adequately with even 
the Church History of a very important and 
intricate period of English development: 


It is, for instance, inferior in plan and finish 


to the well-known little volume ‘‘ The 
Church and the Puritans,’’ by Mr. Wake- 
man, in the Epochs of Church History 
Series. It consists of four lectures deliv- 
ered by Dr. Plummer in 1904, before 
various Church of England Societies, in 
Devonshire, Bristol, and Durham, and 
reprinted, in response to numerous re- 
quests, in form almost unaltered from that 
in which they were spoken. Hence, there 
is often a bluntness and lack of ‘polish 
in the style whichis unexpected in a printed 
volume, and the italicising of the numerous 
words or clauses upon which the lecturer 


laid emphasis produces a curious effect, — 


reminding one of college note-books under- 
scored for final revision before examination: 
The lectures, however, are by no means 
without force or interest ; and, by virtue 
of the very incompleteness of his scheme 
of treatment, Dr. Plummer is able to give 
emphasis to several important points (such 
as the interplay of Scottish and English 


politics), which are often neglected for want — 


of space by the ordinary manuals on the 
period. There is also an attempt, by no 
means entirely unsuccessful, to be judicial 
and impartial in treating of one of the most 
highly controversial chapters of English 
history. The first lecture, ‘‘ Counter- 
Reformation v. Ultra- Reformation, ”* 1575- 
1603, may be described as a typical moderate 


Anglican view of the ‘‘ Elizabethan Settle- 
“ment ” 


’ ofreligion. By presenting Roman- 
ism in the guise of pure reaction, and 


Puritanism (without any adequate defini- 


tion of that much-abused word) in the 
guise of pure revolution, it is not difficult to 


show up the Anglicanism even of Elizabeth, 


James | and Charles I, with all its trimming, 
scheming, tyranny, and bigotry, in bright 
and glowing colours. There is little or no 
discussion of ultimate questions—the au- 


*<English Church History; from the deh 


of Archbishop Parker to the death of Charles E., 


1575-1649.” 
M.A., D.D. 
1904. 


By the Rev. hay 
(Edinburgh: 
3s. net.) 
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thority of the Crown, the Church, the Bible, 
or the conscience, in matters of religious 
belief and practice: The assumption, 
throughout, appears to be that Anglican- 
ism, as by Tudor and Stuart law established, 


is the religion of all sensible persons—a 


heaven-appointed middle way between the 
dreadful extremes of Popery and an 
anarchical dissent; But this is rather too 
complacent and naive a view to satisfy the 
demands of historical science. A church 
which, as Lord Chatham said, ‘‘ has a 
Calvinistic ereed, an Arminian clergy, and a 
Popish liturgy,’* must continue to pay, as 
it has had all along to pay, a heavy price for 
its studied and politic ambiguity. That 
price has been, and is, a loss of moral power. 
Elizabeth may have captured, asit has been 
claimed she did, ‘‘ the neutral nucleus of the 
nation.’* But, it may be asked, is that 
the best material for spiritual efficiency ? 
As a matter of fact, the Elizabethan and 
Caroline ‘‘ Settlements ** mark only the 
beginning and culmination of profound 
unsettlement in the religious life of this 
nation. The steady growth of Nonconform- 
ity, until now its numbers are in excess of 
those in the Established Churchitself, is the 
best criticism upon tho complacency of 
Anglican historians and apologists. We 
have paid heavily, as a nation, for a Reform- 
ation which, asit has been well said : ‘* had 
no apostle, no prophet,’’ but which owed 
its origin and completion to Tudor and 
Stuart despots and their courtly intimates. 

Dr. Plummex’s three other lectures deal 
with the reigns of James I. and Charles L., 
and form a capital running commentary 
on some of the main events. The author 
is quite frank in his judgment of the Stuarts 
for not seeing the signs of the times and 
responding to the needs of the country. 
But, while Charles’s folly is roundly con- 
demned, it is not pointed out that Anglican- 
ism also suffered shipwreck, and was 
in the same boat with him; The chief 
weakness of this little book is that, with 
all its efforts to be fair, we get no light 
from it upon the real significance of 
Puritanism, or any adequate attempt to 
estimate its leading representatives, the 
sources ofits greatness, or its services to the 
world. And this is not good for the 
Diocesan Church Reading Societies, and 
the like, to which these lectures were 
delivered. 

Tsit quite hopeless to plead for wnsectarian 
lay lectures on ecclesiastical history, especi- 
ally before sectarian audiences? Things 
might be very different in our church life 
and relations if only we could insure a 
_ seientific study of Church history; And, 
how would it be, in writing of such a tangled 
period as this, to adopt always Harnack’s 
method, and ask ofeach Church or Denom- 
ination the searching questions: 
“*“ What did it achieve?” (2) ‘* What 
are its characteristics?» (3) “Howhas 
the Gospel held its own in it 2 *” 

AS. Pernis. 


Tue best teacher is he who awakens in 
his pupils the power of thought and aids 
them to go alone —Channing. 
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THE INQUIRER. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


— 
THE TWO STONES. 
I, 


Tongue3 in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything, 

THERE were once two stones. They 
lay upon a rocky shelf above a river, 
which flowed down a limestone valley, 
the steep sides of which were clothed with 
fir and mountain ash. They were good 
stones on the whole, that is to say they 
stayed in their places, and did what is 
expected from young pebbles. They were 
happy too, very happy. The ledge was 
smooth, except for a few crannies often 
filled with clear water, in which birds would 
dip their beaks or cool their feet. Winds 
waited scents from heather and thyme 
upon the hill-tops.. Sun and rain brought 
alternate warmth and cold, and the two 
stones, though they remonstrated with 
the raindrops for pattering down upon 
them so hard, generally felt thankful 
afterwards, when the sunshine, but for the 
wet, would have made the ledge uncom- 
fortably hot. 

Hard by rested a boulder. He was a 
fine old fellow with a remarkably shapely 
figure of some ten or twelve fect in height. 
Grass and reeds covered his fect, and he 
was crowned with red geranium. No 
human being knew exactly when or 
how he came there. Some of his story 
the boulder told to the learned men, 
who came tapping his sides with their 
hammers, but most people passed him by 
with a respectful gaze, while the vulgar 
stared, and tried in vain to cut their names 
upon him. Among the rocks around he was 
reputed very good and wise, and the 
stones would have been afraid of him had 
not his exceeding hard outside been 
softened by his worn, grey look, and re- 
lieved by a certain brightness. When the 
rocks remarked on this last feature, he 
used to say, with a half sigh, half smile, 
‘* Yes, Pve had many rubs in life, but it is 
astonishing what taking them the right 
way will do. Why, actually the more 
rubs you get, the brighter you grow.’” 

He was a kindly old boulder, and the two 
stones liked nothing better than to listen 
to his chat. To begin with, he was a 
foreigner, though he had lost much of the 
mottled appearance which distinguished 
him from his neighbours; 

‘« T came many years ago from the hills— 
‘fells? they were called in those parts— 
far beyond the top of the valley,’” he once 
told them: ‘‘ Times are changed since 


fthen, and places are changed. The hills 


were covered with snow, this valley was 
only half-made and bare, and instead of a 


down it. There were many such as I, 
who started from the old ‘ fell’ country, 
but they are all scattered now. Oh! that 
ice! I thought it never would stop. We 


travelled a long way, and had a rough 


time of it before it melted, but I began 


‘to see the good of our journey before we 
chad done, and that helped me along, and 


now as I lie on this soft grass, the trees 
above my head, and the valley green and 
broad, and full of life, I see more good 


and understand more clearly.”’ 


Both the stones wondered what it was that 


‘caused the boulder such painful recollec- 
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tion, and had perplexed him sorely, for 
they had not heard his speech about the 
rubs in life. They could not help thinking 
how delightful it would be to travel as 
he had done. Said one of them, “‘ It 
is so dull on this ledge. We want to be © 
stirring.” ‘* Your time will come, sooner 
than you expect,’’ replied their friend: 
“T have learnt that wonders and changes 
never cease. We are all put here to help 
some great plan, and every change seems 
to fit into it. Yow ll find out some day 
what you are for. You are changing. 
Something has taken your first hard 
corners off—the sun and rain perhaps. 
You are young pebbles, and doubtless do 
not understand when I speak thus. It is 
a long time before we realise what marvels 
we are, and that each of us has a corner 
to fill in this wonder-world.’’ And -the 
boulder nestled contentedly-in his greenery, 
smiling as the sun caught his polished sides. 

The stones did not understand, but their 
time came. The rain grew more frequent, 
and filled the becks, so that they streaked 
the fells with foaming water-courses, which 
flowed into the river. One stormy morning, 
when a grey mist hung about everything, 
the river rose above the shelf on which 
the stones lay, and swept them off. They 
had just time to shout good-bye before 
they sank. Was it the thick air that made the 
farewell sound somewhat sad to their aged 
friend, or was it that the two stones did 
not find stir and bustle quite so pleasant 
after all as the quiet ledge, and thought 
fondly of it now they were leaving it ? 
‘* Courage, my young pebbles!’ he said, 
and then he leaned among the grass and 
reeds, and thought of his young boulder 
days and the far-off granite fells. 

But if the stones felt chilled at the first 
plunge, they soon began to enjoy the 
newness of the scene in which they found 
themselves. Down among darting fish and 
swaying strands of water-plants they had 
sped to the bottom of the river, and now 
mingled in a strange medley of hundreds of 
other stones more or lesslike themselves in 
substance, but of all shapes and sizes, 
shoving .and jostling, chafing and chasing, 
moving, always moving, but slowly for all 
their bustle, down the river bed. How 
exciting it was! A push here, a bump 
there, and, the way being clear, off down 
the stream, then push and bump again: 
One of the pebbles elbowed his way so 
vigorously that his companions often com- 
plained of him for a rude, awkward fellow. 
Occasionally he received harder knocks than 
he cared for. However, often as not, he had 
his own angles to thank for them. By and 
by his own bumps and his neighbours’ 
complaints became fewer, and what do you 
think was the reason? He was puzzled 
till he met his brother, from whom he had 
been separated, and each found the other 
changed. Each was rounder and smoother 
** Just like the boulder,’’ one of them 
remarked. ‘‘It must have been some- 
thing like this rubbing and continual slip- 
ping along in the ice-river, but much worse, 
for this stir is rather interesting. It is 
curious that the harder we grind the easier 
we get along. I wonder what it is all for, 
and where we are going. Anyhow, it seems 
best not to shirk the grind, to take the 
water and stones with one’s smooth end 
foremost, and to look ahead ready for the 
next move.’” Euity H; Surrz: 
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MAZZINI. 

ONE other centenary we ought to have 
called to mind last week. On June 22, 
1805, JosepH Mazzini was born at Genoa, 
and died on March 10, 1872, a man of 
faith, worthy to be remembered with 
James Martineau and Franois WILLIAM 
Newmay, the greatest of Italian patriots 
in the last century, whose life was given 
to the cause of freedom for his people 
and unity for his country. ‘‘I have no 
hope for any European revolution,’’ 
MartTINEAU wrote in 1852 to Newman, 
‘except Mazzinr’s.”’ 

‘He breathed a soul into democracy,” 


is JouNn Moriny’s judgment. ‘“ Maz- 
zInt,’’ said ARNotD Toynsez, ‘‘is the 
trues teacher of our age,’? What did he 


teach? That men must hold fast to a 
living faith in Gop, and be concerned 
not so much for their rights as their 
duties: 

“‘Working-men! Brothers!’’ so he 

pleaded, ‘‘ when Curist came and changed 
the face of the world, he spoke not of 
rights to the rich who needed not to 
achieve them; nor to the poor, who 
would doubtless have abused them in 
imitation of the rich. He spoke not of 
interest nor of utility, toa people whom 
interest and utility had corrupted. He 
spoke of Duty, of Love, of Sacrifice, and 
of Faith; and he said that they should 
be first among all, who had contributed 
most by their labour to the good of 
all. : . 2 Preach duty to the classes 
above you, and fulfil as far as in you 
lies your own. Preach Virtue, Sacrifice, 
and Love, and be yourselves virtuous, 
loving, and ready for self-sacrifice.” 
{ Notlong after CartyiE had published 
** Sartor Resartus’* with its Gospel of the 
‘* Everlasting Yea,’® Mazzrnt, living as an 
exile in London, became his friend; but 
he had already won his own victory with- 
out human aid, and by the way of self- 
renunciation, 


While still at college at Genoa, 


Mazzin1 renounced his early aspirations 
after literary fame, and consecrated his 
life to the cause of his people, then 
divided and oppressed by various un- 
worthy governments, First imprisoned, 
and then driven into exile at the age of 
25, he began a long career of patient, 
fearless, and most unselfish service, as a 
political writer and an organiser of 
popular movements: His great ideal was 
a united Italy, his watchword ‘‘ Gop and 
the people.’’ He set himself to waken 
in his fellow-countrymen a sense of their 
high national destiny, of what they 
might be and do as*a free and united 
people. 

It was after six years of such un- 
wearied labours, when an exile in Swit- 
zetland in 1836, that the storm of doubt 
and sorrow broke upon him, of which he 
has left a very touching account. Alter 
the failure of more than one effort and 
the disappointment of many hopes, the 
friends whom he had most trusted began 
to look coldly upon him, to suspect him 
of unworthy motives, and to desert the 
cause te which he wasso entirely devoted. 
Then it was that the dreadful fear took 
possession of him, that perhaps he was 
mistaken, that after all there might be no 
hope for Italy, and it was not (as he had 
felt) a divine mission to which he had 
given himself; that the sacrifice was in 
vain, and he was guilty of the blood of 
many who had already died for the cause. 
Perhaps there was some lurking of per- 
sonal ambition in his heart which blinded 
him and had led him astray. To a man 
of most noble, affectionate, and sensitive 
nature, such thoughts were maddening ; 
and he was brought to the very verge of 
despair, which threatened, as he says, to 
end in madness or the selfish death of 
the suicide. But one morning he awoke 
to find that his mind was tranquil, and 
calmer thoughts found their way to his 
heart. Nothing he saw could excuse 
despair. He had been confused by the 
misery of wounded affection and dis- 
appointed hopes. But a man has simply 
to be true to himself. Life is a mission, 
and duty its highest law. He may not 
claim for himself any of the joys of life, 
but thankfully taking all that is given, 
whether in joy or sorrow, must do his 
own work. 

Alone, as he recorded years afterwards, 
looking back upon that time, Mazzinr 
came to his better self, through the 
thought of Gop and human progress and 
duty. He found not happiness, indeed, 
but peace, for he learned to suffer with- 
out rebellion, and to live calmly and in 
harmony with his own spirit. ‘ Never 
from that time,” he says, ‘have I for an 
instant allowed myself to think that my 
own unhappiness could in any way 
influence my actions. .. : Whether the 
sun shine with the serene splendour of an 


a 


Italian morn, or the leaden corpse-like 
hue of the northern mist be above us, I 
cannot see that it changes our duty: Gop 
dwells above the earthly heaven, and the 
holy stars of faith and the future still 
shine within our own souls, even though 
their light consume itself unreflected as 
the sepulchral lamps.” 

The lofty spirit of Mazzrni, and the 
permanent value of his teaching as an 
inspirer and strengthener of faith, are 
well indicated in these closing sentences 
of Mr. Botton Krine’s life of the great 
patriot in the ‘Temple Biographies ”’ :— 
“ He loved to commune with those of his 
own spiritual kin,—Dantr, SAVONAROLA, 
CroMWELL,—men who had the same un- 
doubting faith in the righteousness of 
their cause and their fellow-work with 
Gop—men, it may be, one-sided and 
intellectually incompiete, but gifted with 
the power to do great things and lift up 
life. And so great principles and noble- 
ness of aim carried him through a series 
of practical mistakes, and left his life to 
be a permanent enriching of the race: 
What if he dreamed dreams, that for 
generations yet may be no more than 
dreams? What if his mental ken 
reached not to all the knowledge of the 
age? What if he marred his work by 
mistakes and miscalculations? His errors 
have passed; his intellectual limitations 
can be supplied. His was the rarer and 
the greater part, to lift men out of the 
low air of common life up to the heights, 
where thought is larger, and life runs 
richer, and the great verities are seen, 
undimmed by self and sophistry. The 
idealist is still mankind’s best friend; 
and he does most for the race, who 
purges its spiritual vision, and breathes 
into cold duty, till it becomes a thing 
of life and passion and power. Greater 
still is he who is not idealist only, but 
saint and hero, and in his life bears 
witness to the truth he teaches. Such 
saint and hero and idealist Mazzini was, 
and while men and women live, who 
would be true to themselves and to 
their call, who value sacrifice and duty 
above power and success, so long will 
there be those who will love him and 
be taught by him.’? 


Miauty powers are at work in the world: 
Who can stay them? God’s word has 
gone forth, and it ‘‘ cannot return to Him 
void.’* A new comprehension of the 
Christian spirit—a new reverence for 
humanity, a new feeling of brotherhood and 
of all men’s relation to the common Father 
—this is among the signs of our times: We 
see it: do we not feel it? Before this all 
oppressions are to fall. Society, silently 
pervaded by this, is to change its aspect of 
universal warfare for peace. The power 
of selfishness, all grasping and seemingly 
invincible, is to yield to this diviner sch 
—Channing: 


__are absurdly understafied—a whole army 
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But one grave defect remains. While part | When we arrive at the one-job-one-man 
of the cost of administration falls on the | ideal, it will no longer be possible to keep 
public funds, the wages paid to the people | wages at a starvation level as they are 
employed are to come from philanthropic] to-day for unskilled and agricultural 
subseribers. Now, the experience of last | labour. In two ways, then, we may expect 
winter has shown how unreliable and| that as we lessen the number of the 
insufficient is such a source of income.} unemployed we shall also improve the 
The country does not seem, even yet, to | conditions and the wages of the employed. 
be alive to the extent and gravity of the} I do not, of course, expect any ultimate 
situation. Periods of unemployment are | remedy for poverty in the timid proposals 
a necessary incident of our industrial] which have hitherto been submitted. 
system. Before we can hope for that, we have to 

To emphasise that truth was the object | deal very searchingly with the needs, not 
of the march from Leicester. Those men] only of the unemployed, but also of 
from the boot and other factories were | the underpaid. Behind the immediate 
standard working men. They were, in a| schemes for finding work for those who are 
sense, picked men, not idlers, not wastrels. | discarded by the competitive labour mar- 

During previous years they had worked ; | ket, lie other and more far reaching demands, 
they were ready to work still. Simply, | The curse of industry is twofold: no wage 
they were not wanted because trade was | for some, too low awage formany. Well, 
slack. And Leicester is a type. What] the question of the minimum wage raised 
has happened there is illustrative of the | by the great coal strike is only sleeping. 
condition everywhere. What the men of|It will return on us. Another ideal has 
Leicester had to tell us was of a national | to do with securing the land of the country 
result of a general industrial cause which | for the use of those who will work it. We 
calls for a national remedy. know that properly worked the land could 

And the remedy—what is it ? amply supply our whole population. But 

A complete answer would carry us far] before the land can be properly worked, 
into a study of the structure of society. | brought under the hands of the workers, 

But in the first place, and on the surface, | it will have to be socialised. Such reflec- 
we may say, continuous and useful labour | tionsas these are ultimates, For the present 
for all at fair wages. The work that waits | there is no inclination to go so far. But 
to be done is immense. Vast tracts of] the importance of the present position 
country want planting with trees; the| with regard to the unemployed seems to 
canals need to be repaired, deepened, | me to consist in this, that it points in this 
extended, brought into general use, and | direction, and that it is at least a beginning 
under public control. There are some | of the national organisation of industry. 
millions of people who need boots and other B. KirkMAN GRAY. 

_ clothes, to say nothing of better houses and 

- sufficient food: All our elementary schools 


THE SERMON. 

The changing face of the sky, and our 
hasty reading of it, said the preacher, may 
well represent our busy, wandering atten- 
tion to the superficial things of life, 
whereas, to discern the ‘‘signs of the 
times ?’—the significance of the human 
changes amid which we live—is to be able 
to fix our minds, more and more, on the 
things that really matter. And unless and 
until we can do that we can never have the 
faith and the courage, the serenity, the 
hopefulness, and the resoluteness, which 
become us as believers in God and man; 
The blindness of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees to the moral and spiritual 
significances of the times Christ attributed 
to their hypocrisy ; but the bulk of our 
spiritual blindness is by no means the 
result of hypocrisy. Dulness will blind us 
as much as doubleness. And our dulness 
may arise, not from the stagnancy of our 
minds, but from the very activity of our 
minds. We may be so terribly preoccu- 
pied with the ammediate things as to be 
morg or less blind to the eterna) things: 
The root and sap and life of this Assembly 
and the Churches it represents is this: our 
spiritual interest and hope in man, our 
spiritual effort and prayer for man, and, 
above all, our spiritual confidence as to 
what God and man working together can 
do, here and now, to establish the Kingdom 
of heaven on earth. Harnack briefly 
defines Christianity thus :—‘‘ The Chris- 
tian religion is something simple and 
sublime. It means one thing and one 
thing only—Hternal Life in the midst of 
Time, by the strength and under the eyes 
of God.’’ That is the only life which 
befits a human being, for it is life at its 
best; life moved and guided by the 
simple principles of faith, hope, and love ; 
life lived in God, for man, and with the 
spirit of Christ. The fact that the very 
words Religious Education have nearly 
lost all sense of charm or of spiritual 
suggestion, and have gathered into them- 
selves almost every sense of bitterness and 
suggestion of strife, is a sign of the times 
which, if not ominous, is certainly momen- 
tous. On the one hand we have a relent- 
less ecclesiastical activity insisting in the 
schools on an ecclesiasticism which it calls 
Religion ; on the other hand, we have a 
swelling antagonism to this which cries, 
with growing effect, ‘‘ Hands off!’” Yes, 
scotch, and kill if you can, all ecclesiasticism 
ursurping the’place and power of Religion ; 
but that is only destruction, necessary 
destruction of the false and injurious, if 
you please, but where does the true and 

In loving the excellent we receive | wholesome come in ? Where does Re- 
strength to follow them.— Channing. ligious Education come in, which the 
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rising generation can no more do without 
—nay, can less do without—than it can 
do without Reading, Writing, and Arith- 
metic? A second sign of the times is 
the general weakening in the sense of 
parental responsibility, and, coupled with 
this, the increasing absence of parental 
control. We see painful evidences of this 
on almost every hand. The world just 
now is having sadly to suffer from, or has 
roughly to punish, many a youth whom 
simple and natural parental control could 
and should have trained up to average 
decency. Thirdly, in the careful judgment 
of John Morley, there has taken place, 
within our own time, a considerable. decay 
of real reverence, not only for things 
higher and more permanent than man, 
but for man himself, even at his best. 
This leads to two other signs of the times. 
According to Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, in his 
‘* Democracy and Reaction,’” there is a 
reaction against humanitariansm ‘* which 
is by no means peculiar to our own country 
or to the sphere of politics. It is common 
to the civilised world, and penetrates 
every department of life and thought.’’ 
‘* Humanitarianism is now dismissed as 
sentimentality. . :; =; Indeed, the bare 
conception of right in public matters has 
lost its force, and given place to political 
‘necessity’ and ‘reasons of State.’ 
Hence human wrongs and human sufferings 
do not move us as they did.’’ The fifth 
sign of the times is expressed by the 
same author as follows :—‘‘ The decay in 
vivid and profound religious beliefs.’’ 
** Humanitarianism having lost its hold, 
the resulting temper is a good-natured 
scepticism, not only about the other 
world, but also about the deeper problems 
and higher interests of this world.’’? In 
his two memorable articles on Mr. Hob- 
house’s book, John Morley indicates the 
sixth sign of the times. He says the root 
of the whole matter is ‘‘ that an epidemic 
of unbelief has run through our Western 
world—unbelief in institutions, in princi- 
ples, churches, parliaments, books, divini- 
ties, worst of all and at the root of all—in 
man himself!’’ ‘‘ Such epidemics [of 
unbelief] are familiar in the annals of 
mankind; they are part of the terrible 
Manicheeism of human history ; the ever- 
lasting struggle between the principles of 
good and evil.’’ The preacher did not 
think these signs indicated an essential 
worsening of human nature, or of any 
actual disappearing of Religion. What we 
want is a deeper, clearer vision into the 
heart of things as they truly are. The 
theory of evolution is, of course, the best 
explanation of Nature that man has yet 
arrived at. But we now see that, good as 
this theory is, when thoroughly understood 
and applied to Nature, it has been easily 
possible, in social, industrial, national, and 
international life, to utilise the terms and 
ideas of the theory for cynical, selfish, 
shameless, and inhuman ends. If humans 
are only animals, if the weakest must go 
to the wall; if, whatever happens, the fit— 
2.¢., the man with the advantage—must 
survive, then where do any moral rights 
come in? and what may the man not do 
who has the power? In that reading of 
evolution, and its animalistic application 
to humanity, we have the central cause of 
most of the signs of the times just looked 
at—not only the decay of humanitarianism 


and of reverence, but perhaps, in the main, 
even the waning sense of parental responsi- 
bility. We are on the verge of a more 
spiritual. age. Once again, in human 
history, the attempt to ‘“‘run’’ human 
life upon a materialistic basis, even with 
the air of science about it, to do without 
ethics, and to discard all spiritual inlook 
and outlook, has proved, in our own day, 
a serious failure, and utterly unsatisfying 
to the human heart. by which men truly 
live. The great fact is becoming clearer 
and clearer every day that what we have 
called Mind and Spirit are the abiding, 
ever-working Realities in and through all 
: ppearances. The man of to-day is, in 
the main, a practical man, and he will 
arrive at the spiritual through the ethical 
rather than through the metaphysical. 
The chief thing calling for practical 
consideration is the real Religious Educa- 
tion of Children and Young People. It 
is in the young human life of any period 
that all the hope and promise—or other- 
wise—of the immediate future is to be 
found. Religion is the supreme necessity 
of the rising generation. We so believe in 
Reading and Writing and Technologies 
and Languages that we engage the best of 
trained teachers for them; but what of 
Religion? of Ethics ? of Conduct? Reli- 
gion will not come by chance any more 
than Arithmetic ; and yet how casual are 
our endeavours to teach our children the 
Art of Right Living! It is a most difficult 
art, both to learn and to teach, for it 
includes a sense of God, of His good laws, 
of obedience to these, and responsibility to 
Him ; of the joy of duty, the loveliness of 
goodness, the charm of Christlkeness ; 
while it always involves the art of right 
living within oneself, of right living in 
relation to others, of right living in relation 
to our country and the world, of night 
living in relation to Nature and to God. 
The most needful and yet the most neg- 
lected thing, in the world of teaching and 
learning. If it isnot too fond a dream that 
we of our group of Churches—we that are 
so free to make new departures, so unbound 
that we can always, if we will, adapt 
ourselves and our methods to the changing 
conditions of the times—taking Religion 
as the supreme necessity of life, and taking 
the rising generation as of the first and 
foremost importance, should, perchance, 
so reduce or re-arrange the incessant 
demands which, as adults, we make on our 
ministers ; perhaps so alter the emphasis 
of our religious work as to deal more 
largely with the young ; and, it may even 
be, so train men in our Colleges that 
possibly those who need the minister most 
—our children and young people—will ever 
be his main charge, and have the first and 
largest call upon his time and _ talents ; 
then we may, indeed, do, for the Kingdom 
of God and the gocd of man, such a work 
as has not yet been accomplished. Would 
it not be worth while for our congregations 
to make it their determined business that 
those who come to their schools should get 
as they can get nowhere else, a sound and 
practical religious education 2 Would it 
not be easily possible, were ministers either 
provided with trained assistants or relieved 
of the grim demand for two sermons a 
week for adults—whether they are there or 
not—to put at least half their best strength 
into the special religious instruction of 
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young people 2? Let parents, too, remem- 
ber that ‘‘a father’s sincerity often 
determines for life the ethics of his boy’s 
theology ; and a mother’s love the depth 
and horizon of his faith in the Infinite 
Goodness.’? We must think not only of 
our homes and schools and churches, for 
there is also a call upon us to save and 
nurture the starved and stunted souls who 
are all around us in the outside world: — 


THE Business MEETING: 


The afternoon business meeting was 
presided over by the President, Mr. G. W: 
Rayner Wood, who, in the course of his 
address, said he was sure their Churches 
had been doing their best to meet the 
various social, moral, and religious diffi- 
culties which had beset them. He referred 


sympathetically to the deaths of the Revs. 


R. A. Armstrong and F. R. Elliott, and 
expressed great pleasure at the return of 
the Rev. H. E. Dowson in renewed health 
and vigour. He thought the Churches 
ought to make more use of their Presidents 
during their terms of office. They might 
ask them to be present at the annual 
meetings of their District Associations, 
He extended sincere congratulations to the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College on the 
celebration of its jubilee, and expressed 
a belief that its future achievements would 
prove an honourable sequel to its past 
endeavour. He hoped that all prejudice 
and misunderstanding would soon com- 


pletely vanish, and that henceforth the 


two colleges would work hand in hand; 
with’ different methods perhaps, and 
yet ever in the same spirit, engaged in a 
joint work. The Assembly had recognised 
in its reports on public questions the need 
for bringing religion into every department 
of life, and he thought more might be done 
by the churches collectively in the way of 
comparing notes for public effort. In 
alluding to the section of the Report 
dealing with education, the President 
said he could not but ditfer from its pessi- 
mistic conclusions. 

It could not be denied that the new Act 
was defective, and that it might have 
been much better. But it did at least 
bring elementary and secondary education 
under one control ; it did at least provide 
a public education authority whose first 
duty it was to provide the necessary 
funds, the poverty of private and irrespon- 
sible managers being thus no longer the 
measure of what could be provided. He 
was absolutely satisfied that more could be 
made of the Act than had yet been done: 
The education authority in his district 
felt that they had been struggling with 
extraneous details of administration, and 
could only now attempt to meet the real 


demands of education itself. He could — 


not help thinking that the difficulties of 
administering the Act had been greatly 
increased by those who—however, con- 
scientiously and earnestly—were opposing 
sectarianism. 


Report on Public Questions. 


4 


The Committee’s report on public ques- 


tions noted with gratification that at the 


recent Free Church Conference in Manches- 


ter some attention was paid to the matter 


of the social life of the people conn 
with the churches. Dr. Horto 
others presented an ideal which h 
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to be said in its praise, though its realisa- 


tion was open to some grave dangers. In 
these days of eager pleasure-seeking and 
open indifference it was a matter of great 
importance to oversee the amusements 
of young people. No institution was more 
fitted to do this work than the Christian 
Church. The danger to be avoided was 
that the recreational side of a church’s 
work should thrust out the far more impor- 
tant spiritual side. In some respects the 
Wesley Guild fulfilled the task in the 
soundest way. 

Dealing with the subject of education, 
the Committee pointed to three results of 
the Education Act which had been revealed 
during the past year. The most striking of 
these was the enormous increase of the 
education rates everywhere. In.the main, 
this increased expenditure was the measure 
of the former inefficiency of the Voluntary- 
schools and the price we had to pay for the 
maintenance of the dual system in elemen- 
tary education. That so much money, 
was being spent on education would be 
matter for rejoicing if the conditions guaran- 
teed sound principles of public finance 
and proper economy. It was, however, 
the violation of both these conditions 
which made the burden intolerable. This 
vast additional expenditure carried with 
it, for the most part, no effective public 
control. The denominations had trans- 
ferred the cost of their schools, but had 
retained their former control practically 
unimpaired. The added expenditure made 
not so much for educational efficiency as 
for denominational rivalry. The second 
fact made clear was the incapacity of the 
- authority for the discharge of the adminis- 
trative duties imposed upon it. Few 
people realised how seriously the Act of 
1892 had destroyed local interest and con- 
trol, and how perilously it had concentrated 
authority in remote and unsuitable centres. 
The third point to be noticed was the 
constant encroachment of the sectarian 
system on what should be the neutral 
territory of public finance. 

The report also alluded to the growing 
evils of gambling. The natural impulse 
to look to legislation for remedies was 
pointed out, and it was said that doubtless 
there were amendments to existing statutes 
which it would be well to press for. At the 
same time it must not be forgotten that 
legislation which outran the average 
_conseience of the community always 
tended to remain ineffective; There were 
admirable laws in existence which were 
largely inoperative, for this reason. What 
was required was a more persistent and 
sustained attempt to educate the public 
conscience. = — ; 

On the question of housing reform, 
also, the Committee spoke of the necessity 
of a well-informed public opinion, and ex- 
pressed approval of the lectures which had 
been delivered in Ancoats and other centres 
on this subject. 

The problem of the unemployed was 
dealt with at considerable length. The 
opinion was expressed that the permissive 
clauses of the Government Bill needed to be 
made compulsory throughout the country. 
The provision of a $d. or even a ld. rate, 
coupled with voluntary subscriptions, was 
hopelessly inadequate alike to the import- 

ance of the subject and to the resolve of 
the nation to remove such a reproach. 
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The reception of the report was moved 
by the Rev, T, P. Spepprne, who said he 
hoped it would be understood by the 
outside public that the chairman, in his 
remarks on the Education Act, had been 
expressing his own opinoin, and that the 
bulk of Unitarians were not prepared to 
quietly sit down under this Act just because 
it gave a ‘‘ one authority ’’—an authority 
which was breaking down everywhere. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. 
R. Roxsrnson, and carried unanimously. 

The Revs. W. Reynolds, H. B. Smith, 
J. Ruddle, J. C. Hirst, and Messrs. T. F. 
Robinson and D. Healey addressed the 
meeting on subjects referred to in the 
report. The President, in reply to Mr. 
Spedding’s remarks, said he thought it 
hardly neccessary to state that he was 
opposed to sectarianism in education. 

The Missionary report was adopted on 
the motion of the Rev. F. W. Fox, seconded 
by Mr, T. F. Rosryson. 


The following resolution moved by Rev. 
C. Pracu, on behalf of Mr. James R. Beard, 


was carried unanimously :— 


*“That, having regard to the great 
services rendered to the Churches and 
Sunday Schools in the province by the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College, this 
meeting of the Provincial Asembly of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire expresses its best 
wishes for the success of the College 
Jubilee Memorial Fund, and commends 
it to the Churches in the Province. ” 


The Rev. J. Cottins Opcers was elected 
president of the Assembly for the year, and 
the Rev. John Moore was elected supporter. 

Luncheon and tea were daintily served 
in the commodious schools, and the whole 
day’s proceedings were of a very hopeful 
and inspiring character. 


THe Pusiic MEETING. 


In the evening a public mecting was 
held. 

Mr. Joun Denny, who presided, refer- 
ring to the ancient founders of the Assembly, 
said that to-day the theological outlook 
was different ; there was a great deal that 
they no longer held in common. One of 
their present problems was what to do with 
the liberty they possessed? They ought 
not to consider that when liberty was 
attained all had been attained. Unless 


a wise and good use were made of it, it 


might almost be better not to have it at 
all. Their ancestors thought their doc- 
trines rested on a firm foundation when 
based on the Bible. Those doctrines had 
undergone great changes; and the time 
had come when the most difficult problem 
had to be faced, for the whole question of 
basing the religious life upon any set of 
doctrines had been challenged and was 
likely to come to an end. He had 
doubt about the future of religion; but 
it would have to put aside questions of 
mere doctrine and found itself upon the 
abiding realities of experience common 
to all men—love, duty, beauty, truth— 
and finally gaining out of these the great 
experience of God. They must trust 
themselves to the great intuitions, watching 
for the unvarying realities of life, and by 
means of them rising to a higher concep- 
tion of deity, speaking of Him no longer 
from Trinitarian or Unitarian point of view, 
but in faith and love, crying out, ‘‘ Holy, 
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Holy, Holy. Thou alone art Holy. There 
is none perfect besides Thee.’” 

The Rev. H. D. Roserrs delivered an 
address on ‘‘ The need and advantage of 
a closer union of congregations.’’ He 
thought our arrangements had been en- 
tirely individualistic, when they ought to 
have been collective. The unit should be 
not the individual, but the congregation; 
The only people who did our work were a 
few committees. We were lacking in cohe- 
sion; and were consequently in a position of 
less strength and hope than we could wish: 
Many of our institutions were governed by 
committees that were co-opted ; the author- 
ity which gave them existence no longer 
knew anything aboutthem. He referred 
to the Ministers’ Pension scheme as an 
illustration. There should be a national 
conference on the lines of the Provincial 
Assembly, without closed doors or doctrine 
as its basis, but on the common basis 
of religious worship only. 

Mr. J. 8. Macxtg, of Burnley, read a 
paper on ‘‘ What Unitarians should seek 
first.” The form of religion known as 
Unitarian was to him the truest and best 
calculated to secure the progress we desired. 
It was a word which had been made 
significant, which had been up-lifted and 
sanctified by the prayers, aspirations, trials, 
and joys of some of the noblest men and 
women. It is for us to read more and 
more into the name until it becomes the 
greatest name inthe world. Are we worthy 
of our trust ? Do we live up to our gospel ? 
Are we touching the hearts of men and 
women ? Do we so influence the character 
of national and municipal administration 
as to counteract vice and purify life ? 
We are doing these things only in a limited 
degree. In times without number, men 
whose hearts were right have triumphed 
over all difficulties. How can we be true 
to ourselves and God if we do not try to 
spread the knowledge of that which we 
deem truth? Are we prepared to forfeit 
worldly success and even happiness in 
forwarding the religion we profess? We 
must be self-sacrificing in our religious 
service. How many men plead the pres- 
sure of public duties as an excuse for their 
omission of duties connected with their 
Church! Men will spend £50 in contesting 
a municipal election who will give nothing 
in support of a religious institution. Both 
rich and poor are tainted with a niggardly 
habit when confronted by the needs of their 
religious community ; and the rich are the 
greater sinners. He doubted whether the 
ministers were any better than the laity in 
this respect. If 300 specially trained 
ministers failed to make Unitarianism a 
power in the land it was time for the 
laymen to put their backs into the work in 
dead earnest. The best men minister to 
wealthy churches, while the churches most 
needing them have to put up with medio- 
crity. All Unitarians should seek first the 
Kingdom of God, and sacrifice every other 
thing whatever. 

The PresrpEent felt called upon to say 
a word of criticism on Mr. Mackie’s paper: 
He had the privilege of working in connec- 
tion with two of our funds, had been on the 
Committees of two Colleges, was the son of 
one minister and the grandson of another, 
and he could not resist uttering his protest 
against Mr. Mackie’s wholesale condemna- 
tion of ministers and their motives. 
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The Rev. N: ANDERSON spoke on ‘‘ The 
New Rationalism,”’ and thus was brought 
to a close one of the most interesting of 
Provincial Assembly gatherings in recent 
years: + 

The following members were elected to 
serve on the Committee for the ensuing 
year:—The Revs. G. Evans, T. B. 
Evans, A. W. Fox, C. Peach, C. Roper, 
T. P. Spedding, S. A. Steinthal, J. J. 
Wright; Messrs. J. R. Beard, H. P. Greg, 
P. Leigh, D. A. Little, J. H. Pimley, 
R. Robinson, G. W. R. Wood, and 8. B. 
Worthington. 


ASSOCIATION OF IRISH NON-SUB- 
SCRIBING PRESBYTERIANS. 


Tue Annual Meetings of this Association 
were heldinthe First Presbyterian Church, 
Belfast, on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 
20 and 21. 

On Tuesday evening, after prayer by 
Principal Gordon, and the calling of the 
roll by the Rev. James Kennedy, hon. 
secretary, a paper by Dr. John Campbell 
was read by the Rev. W. H. Drummond, 
the author being unfortunately prevented 
from being present by the illness of his 
wife: 


Tue Sprrir oF THE REFORMATION. 


Dr. Campbell’s paper was entitled, 
‘*' The Spirit of the Reformation: a plea 
for increased activity in the Insh Non- 
Subscribing Presbyterian Church.’* It 
noted how, in spite of the splendid efforts of 
the Christian Churches and organisations, 
the lives of the majority of men and women 
were only partially influenced by their 
religion. It was true that a good many 
people were deeply affected by religious 
emotion, and endeavoured in their daily 
lives to conform to the Christian example ; 
and it was also true that a very large 
number of their fellow-creatures followed 
the observances of religion in accordance 
with social convention and fashion rather 
than from any deep inward conviction, 
exhibiting but little of the Christian spirit 
in their daily conduct. In addition to these 
two classes, there was a vast army com- 
posed of those who had never been brought 
under any permanent religious influence, 
and for whom neither the principles nor the 
practice of Christianity had any meaning. 
Had the fear of criticism not been 
allowed to paralyse the Churches of the 
Reformation in their effect upon the lives 
of men? The great fundamental truths 
revealed to them in the sacred Scriptures 
and the precepts taught to them by Christ 
were eternal verities. No criticism could 
shake them, no study weaken them. The 
priest might fear that the doctrinal setting 
which his Church had woven round them 
might be broken by criticism or research, 
but he could not believe in the Word of 
God, and imagine that its eternal truths 
could be overthrown or altered by the 
mind of man. The Bible had nothing to 
fear from modern science or German criti- 
cism, and the grand principles of Chris- 
tianity could never be shaken, although the 
creeds and dogmas by which the Churches 
had endeavoured to teach them might 
Tequire revision: Such an informal re- 
vision had already taken place in the minds 
of members of the great Protestant organi- 
sations, though the written law of the 


Churches as yet remained unaltered: The 
theologians of the Free Church of Scotland 
had advanced to a degree which many of 
them could hardly realise. The Church 
of England was at present making an 
attempt to render its articles of belief such 
as modern men could accept without reser- 
vation, and a great wave of progress had 
swept over Germany. It might be urged 
that they should continue to sign creeds 
and confessions with mental reservations, 
but to this he objected. Such a course 
was inconsistent with the principles of the 
Protestant Reformation, and was fatal to 
spiritual growth. Why not anew apply 
the methods of the Reformation and rid 
the Protestant Churches of doctrines which 
their members had outgrown, and which 
restrained the practical influence of the 
Churches on the lives of men? It was to 
keep alive the spirit of the Reformation 
that their own religious denomination 
existed. As Dr. Marcus Dodds had said, 
the sure foundation of Protestantism was 
the response of the individual conscience 
to the self-evidencing voice of God in 
Scripture. ‘‘ The Romanist accepts Scrip- 
ture as the Word of God because the 
Church tells him so, but the Protestant 
accepts it as the Word of God because 
God told him so.’’ The great prin- 
ciple for which Luther strove favoured 
individual thought, and tended to mul- 
tiply small sects, each having its own 
minor religious distinctions. Both these 
tendencies were for good, because they 
kept religion an interesting and. important 
subject for thought in the mind of the 
ordinary man. Luther’s position was, 
however, far too tolerant and broad to.form 
the basis of a large and powerful ecclesi- 
astical organisation; hence a retrograde 
step came to be taken, and the creeds and 
confessions were introduced into the 
larger Protestant assemblies. In fact, the 
Churches reverted to the principle of 
Romanism, which Luther had overthrown, 
and took upon themselves to impose for- 
mulated statements of belief on their 
adherents. The Churches. did not offer 
their dogmas as expert advice to be taken 
or rejected by the individual, but insisted 
upon his accepting their opinion as the only 
possible one consistent with his salvation, 
and their experts had not kept their ideas 
abreast of the times, but continued to offer 
unchanged the same opinions and advice 
as they gave three hundred years ago. 
Had the Reformed Churches not 
sought to impose their creeds and con- 
fessions on men ‘and been content to 
use them as a means of teaching the funda- 
mental truths of the Gospel, no great harm 
would have been done. But when sub- 
scription to a hard-and-fast form of con- 
fession of faith was made obligatory in 
any Church, that Church had thereby lost 
its hold on the very foundation of the 
Reformation. Hence their ancestors of 
the Remonstrant Synod and of the Non- 
Subscribing Presbytery of Antrim were 
in their time endeavouring to protect the 
very kernel of Protestantism and to 
maintain the principles of Luther’s Refor- 
mation; The repression of 
thought in religious matters and the con- 
stant efforts to put down schism had 
made the great Churches of the world, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, splendid 


business organisations and instruments of 
te. 3 ‘t®; hd 


individual 


great social and political power; but, om 
the other hand, under their influence, spiri- 
tual thought in the individual had been 
hampered, insincerity and indifference had 
been promoted,and the progressive develop- 
ment of religions suited to the age had 
been frustrated. A Catholic writer in 
a London paper, dealing with the question 
of ‘* The Green Sphinx,’” recently stated 
that the two shadows which darkened 
Treland were ‘‘‘the shadow of an army 
of occupation and the shadow of a dread- 
ful priest power.’” If a Roman Catholic 
could write thus was it for them to stand 
idly by? ‘‘ Ireland is dying,’’ and against 
one of the causes of her decline they 
alone in Ireland possessed the antidote: 
To convert the creed-bound Catholic into 
an equally creed-bound Protestant, was 
but a slight advance, but to convert him 
into a thoughtful, responsible, religious, 
and moral Protestant, was a/work well 
worththedoing. The country was nowina 
transition stage; slowly and imperceptibly 
a great revolution was going on around 
them. The elimination of the landlord 
class was throwing more responsibility 
upon the rank and file, and the average 
man must be better trained to play his 
part as a good Christian and a good citizen 
than he had ever been before. There was 
but little hope for him in the larger religious 
communities, which were all organised 
on the same plan of insistence on a rigid 
uniformity of religious belief. The great 
Churches, whether they be Roman Catholic 
or Protestant, usurped the right of the 
individual to think, and demanded that 
he should say ‘‘T believe,’” or remain 
outside the pale. No great advance could 
be expected from them so long as they 
remained hide-bound in routine. The 
small religious communities had ever been 
the centres of strongest spiritual influence, 
and in them the greatest hope for the 
future still lay. Their path wasclear. The 
time was ripe for more vigorous effort in 
Ireland; Their duty was not to inculcate 
narrow religious dogma so much as to 
foster the ‘‘ spirit of the Reformation ’” 
—to uphold the great first position 
of Martin Luther, to maintain the 
fundamental principle of Protestantism: 
Referring to the position of the Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
Dr. Campbell said anyone impartially 
studying its history must have been struck 
by the remarkable state of stagnation in 
which the denomination had lain for the 
past thirty or forty years, There were 
three directions in which they needed a 
revival—namely, in their organisation, 
their ministers, and their people. Without 
good organisation there could be no per- 
manence, and they must adopt some form 
of Church government. Some system they 
must have, otherwise they had no real 
Church—they were merely a fortuitous 
assemblage of more or less cranky indi- 
viduals, loosely held together by some simi- 
larity of religious views. Being a portion 
of the Irish Presbyterian Church, they 
naturally inclined towards that form of 
Church government, one advantage of 
which was that it enabled them to hold 
and dispense for the good of the congre- 
gations and for the advance of . their 
religious opinions a sum of money vested 
in trustees, and called the Sustentation — 
Fund, or by what other name they 
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liked: A good Sustentation Fund would 


invigorate many of their isolated struggling 
congregations. Again, the Presbyterian 


form of government gave the minister 


adequate security of tenure, and enabled 
them to get men of superior abilities. 


‘The minister must preach to the lowest 


intellect in his congregation rather than 
to the highest, and for ages to come the 
appeal to the feelings—to love, pity, and 
fear—must be a more powerful instrument 
than the appeal to the intellect, As for 
the laity, for some reason, which it was 
difficult to explain, they had for many 
years been culpably negligent in the work 
of the Church, and they had in the main 
held aloof and left the business in the hands 
of the ministers. This was most unfortu- 
nate, for it removed that stimulus which 
the ministers required to keep them from 
becoming mere creatures of routine, while 
it had been adverse to the growth of the 
Church’s financial resources. When they 
looked around the great charitable institu- 
tions in Belfast, they were amazed to see 
how many of them had been built, endowed, 
and supported by the money of Non- 
Subseribing Presbyterians. Their wealthy 
men had lavished their means upon chari- 
ties, excellent in their way, but chiefly 
destined to help the poor of other denomi- 
nations, and had left their own~Church 
literally in starvation. Queen’s College had 
benefited largely, both in past and present 
times, from the money of their Church 
members, and yet its president was chosen 
on the ground that he belonged to a 
particular Church, and its honours and 
emoluments fell to members of the large 
religious organisations: That institutions 
of this kind should flourish on the bounty 
of their people while the Church pined 
away for lack of money, -was not as it 
ought to be, and must have come to pass 
through the laity not interesting themselves 


in their Church work, and understanding 


the relationship they bore to sectarian 
denominations. A second point on which 
the laity were open to severe criticism 
was their comparative neglect of religious 
observances, and of a proper training of 
their children in spiritual matters. 

’ Want of enthusiasm was simply a sign 
that their people were being badly handled 
by their leaders, both lay and clerical. 
Then, more interest should be taken in 
the young members of their denomination 
by the prominent members of the Church. 
The Non-Subscribing Presbyterian Church 
was the only Church in Ireland which was 
of no service to a young man who had to 
push his fortune. They need not resort 
to the methods of the proselytiser to 
maintain their Church membership, but 


they should at least try to promote the 


material interests of their struggling young 
men so far as it was possible justly to do 
so. The time must come when they must 
decide whether their Church, with its 
glorious traditions, was to be allowed to 
smoulder out of existence, or whether they 
were to unite in a determined and prolonged 
endeavour to place it in a proper position, 
and to extend its power and influence. 
There were withinits boundaries the people 
and the money necessary to start a success- 
iul movement of advance, but they needed 


an energetic leader, united effort, and 


persistent activity. They were as much 


needed to balance religious affairs to-day 
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as their ancestors were seventy-five years 
ago, and they required to assume a more 
aggressive attitude than they had recently 
shown. They badly wanted some of the 
old fighting instincts of their forefathers, 
and the determination to make their 
opinions felt in the world around them. 
In twenty-five, years more their Church 
would have seen her hundredth birthday 
as an independent organisation: Surely 
they could in that time double her strength 
and influence. If they could not they 
would have failed to keep the trust which 
their forefathers bequeathed to them. 
They were the heirs of men who in divers 
times and in difficult phases of religious 
thought, lived and worked and preached 
and fought and died for liberty of con- 
seience. Let them, in God’s name, prove 
themselves worthy of their heritage. 
The discussion on Dr. Campbell’s paper, 
begun on Tuesday evening by the Revs. 
W. Napier and T. Dunkerley and Mr. 
John Rogers, was continued on Wednesday 
morning; and at the business meeting in 
the afternoon was further considered in the 
address of Principal Gordon, the out-going 
President. A Committee was appointed, 
to consist of delegates from the Asso- 
ciation’s constituent bodies, to. mature a 
plan for the better union of the Church 
in a single ecclesiastical organisation. The 
Rev. W. Napier was elected President of 
the Association for the ensuing year, and 
subsequently presided sover the annual 
dinner at Ye Olde Castle Restaurant. 


REMONSTRANT SYNOD OF ULSTER. 


THE seventy-sixth annual meeting of 
this Synod was held on Tuesday, June 20, 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Belfast, 
when there was a fair attendance of 
ministers and elders. 

The Rey. F. Tuomas, the outgoing 
Moderator, preached at the religious ser- 


vice, and the clerk, the Rev. W. HE. 
Mellone, having called the roll, pro- 
ceeded to deliver his address. He 


thanked the Synod for the honour they 
had done him, and spoke of the past 
year as having been peaceful and pros- 
perous for their churches. One notable 
thing had been the number of new organs 
acquired. They noted with gladness, he 
said, that the light of truth was breaking 
through the darkness of ancient creeds in 
almost all the great popular Churches. 
Only recently one famous creed was 
‘cast as rubbish to the void,” and it 
would be well with the Christian religion 
—with which it was not too well— 
and well for their Lord’s great doctrine 
of the pure worship of the Father if 
other creeds might but follow that excel- 
lent example. Their enlightened fore- 
fathers did not labour in vain. The very 
strenuousness with which in certain quarters 
men were defending systems which the 
age was outgrowing was a sign to those 
who had eyes to see. Creeds and con- 
fessions of faith, a great writer had told 
them, were travesties of the teaching of 
Christ. ‘Freed at its birth from all 
dogmatic restraint,’* he said, ‘having 
struggled for three hundred years for 
liberty of conscience, Christianity, in spite 
of its failures, still reaps the results of its 
glorious origin; To renew itself it has but 
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to return to the Gospel.” The principles 
for which their fathers fought were 
vital to-day, and their churches every- 
where were encouraged to “fight the 
good fight of faith,’’ “for it was certain 
if they were faithful the spirit of Christ; 
the spirit of love and peace, must gain 
the victory, and “God be all in all.’’ 
When the Churches fully recognised the 
claims of that free spirit of inquiry to 
which Luther and Melancthon appealed, 
when they ceased to found their theology 
on isolated periods of history, when they 
were not afraid to say that Christ had 
revealed the Fatherhood of God to men 
and given them the faith that could 
solace their sorrows and support their 
hopes, then they were equally free to 
welcome all truths as coming from the 
‘* Father of light,’’ and to regard every 
development of the intellect and of the 
Christian spirit as part of the Divine 
purpose with which Christ was sent to 
be “the light of the world.’ The 
churches of that Synod existed to help 
on that desirable consummation. They 
went back to Jesus himself; they be- 
lieved in the great truth he taught that 
God is the Father of men; they believed 
in the- immortal power of that truth and 
of Christ’s spirit, and they believed no 
less in the claims of reason and con- 
science. They recognised one Divine 
purpose carried out in the life and 
teaching of Christ, and in the growth of 
the human intellect and of the truth 
which it acquired. With the British 
chieftain in Tacitus they were proud to 
say, ‘‘Bondage we have never borne.’ 
They welcomed all devout inquirers, all 
who sympathised with their aims; who 
were willing to work with them for God 
in the spirit of Christ. They invited 
their co-operation with them in the work 
of their churches. 
Blest is he that shall be exercised in theso 
things ; 
And he that layeth them up in his heart shall 
become wise. 
For if he do them he shall be strong to all 
things— 
For the light of the Lord is his guide. 
While they cordially recognised the 
Christian character of the churches 
around them, they believed that the 
work which God had given them to do 
was increasingly demanded by the wants 
of the time. They were glad therefore to 
receive the support of all who sym- 
pathised with the aims and principles of 
their church, which were both Christian 
and free. 

The Rev. J. J. Magill was unani- 
mously elected the new Moderator, the 
Rev. J. A. Miskimmin as clerk, and the 
Rev. J. AH. Bibby, assistant clerk: 

Rev. J. A. Kelly, convener, submitted 
the report of the Financce Committee, 
The ten congregations on the Sustentation 
Fund had each received £60 for the year. 
The dividend due in July next might not 
be at the same rate, but the Committee 
asked the Synod to recommend the 
trustees to pay as much as the income 
would allow. The Committee had 
approved of Mr. Smyth’s action in getting 
the authorities to consent to pay to him 
the whole of the income-tax deducted 
from the Synod’s dividends before reach- 
ing him. This new departure began on 
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April 6, so that from that date forward no 
certificates would be issued by Mr. Smyth 
to the ministers who benefited from the 
funds in question. 

Mr: John Smyth, M.A., submitted the 
treasurer’s report, which was encouraging, 
showing the amount in bank to be 
£214 17s. 9d. Mr. Smyth agreed to con- 
tinue to act as treasurer of the Sustenta- 
tion Fund, with Rev. T. Dunkerley as 
assistant for the ensuing year. 

The reports were adopted, and a vote of 
sympathy with the Rev. A. B. Hamilton 
in his illness was passed. 

Resolutions were passed urging on con- 
gregations the importance of the appoint- 
ment of elders, and in the matter of tem- 
perance strongly advocating total absti- 
nence, 


Tur June number of the British Friend, 

in an article on “The Power of Silence,” 
referred to the longing that members of 
the Society of Friends had felt at the 
recent yearly meeting at Leeds for a fuller 
experience of the power of God, and the 
writer said :— 
' “There was a general feeling, at the 
close of the meeting, of deep thankful- 
‘ness that this desire had been granted ; 
‘shut perhaps in ways rather different 
‘sfrom what some expected. There was 
“clearly a wish, on the part of a few, to 
‘see the gatherings carried away by the 
same kind of enthusiasm that has marked 
“the Welsh Revival. In some of the 
“devotional meetings prayers and ad- 
‘‘ dresses, sometimes of a rather excitable 
* character, followed in quick succession ; 
‘and not infrequently thesinging of hymns 
s¢ was started, occasionally before a speaker 
“had concluded. On the whole, however, 
“itwas not these gatherings that left the 
“deepest impression behind them; to 
“some of us they were at times distinctly 
‘painful. Many, it is believed, will join 
‘*with the writer in saying that, when 
‘the Divine presence was most strongly 
“felt, it was accompanied not by fervent 
‘prayers or song or words of any kind, 
's but by the touch of a heavenly stillness 
that made words unnecessary. There 
were times, and we wished they had 
‘been more frequent, when this living 
*silence rose above all utterance, and 
‘brought healing to our hearts as we were 
* drawn close together in the fellowship 
of our living Lord.” 

The use of silence may become indeed an 
empty form, just as any other mode of 
worship, and yet there is much truth in 
what this writer says :— 

“The world is very weary; it-is bank- 
‘‘yupt-of moral energy ; it needs rest that 
‘fit may gather strength. It is full of 
‘striving and confusion; it needs the 
f*peace and the order of lives that are 
lived in the stillness of God.”’ 

Friends will render a great service if 
they can prove to the world the power of 
silence in common worship, and, as the 
writer says, “The strength that comes 
“from that inward stiliness before God in 
‘‘which the deep in one heart calls to 
‘the deep in another; in which is known 
* that soul-reaching, soul-tendering power 
*fand presence for which words may indeed 
“prepare the way, but which they can 
* never give,’s 


EPILOGUE TO ‘‘ HEBREW THEISM.’? 
By F. W. NewMan. 


We praise Thee in Thy power, O God! 

We praise Thee in Thy sanctity. 

We praise Thee who reignest in the furthest 
heavens, 

We praise Thee who dwellest in our inmost 
souls, = uhh 

Our Lord and hidden Comforter. * 

No voice can duly proclaim Thy greatness, 

No heart can comprehend Thy goodness, 

Oh Thou, Father of all our spirits. 

The longings of the spirit are inexhaust- 
ible : 

Only Thou canst fill the heart. 

When it is empty and aching for ‘Thee, 

Hungering and thirsting for Thy righteous- 
ness, 

Thou visitest it with peace unspeakable. 

With Thee there is no misery to the 
distressed ; 

But sorrow is hallowed and pain is sweet- 
ened, 

And hardship is assuaged and fear calmed. 

For Thine own nature is blessedness, 

And Thou makest Thy worshippers blessed. 

Yea, blessed is Thy presence, O Lord most 
Holy ! 

Blessed is it to dwell with Thee and to 
know Thee, 

To rest on Thee and to serve Thee. 

Blessed shall the nations be, when Thy 
glory is recognised ; 

When all who love Thee unite to succour 
and raise the weak, 

When men of all climes and colours know 
their union. 

Meanwhile enable us to discern and love 
Thy servants, 

Under whatever strange name or “false 
ereed they are hidden. 

Strengthen us in life or death, in this and 
in every life, 

To be Thine in fact, as we are Thine in 
right ; 

To obey cheerfully, to strive loyally, 

To suffer meekly, to enjoy thanktully. 

So shall we love Thee while we live, and 
partake of Thy joy, 

And triumph over sorrow and fulfil Thy 
work, 

And be numbered with Thy saints, and 
die on Thy bosom. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Depariment 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
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APPEAL. 

London: George’s-row Mission. — The 
Rey. F. Summers writing from the Mission, 
George’s-row, St. Luke’s, E.C., appeals to friends 
for funds with which to provide a day in the 
country for the children of the Sunday-school, 
towards which the scholars themselves contribute 
a share. ‘Through the death of certain kind 
subscribers Mr. Summers is compelled to make 
this appeal. 


Capel-y-fadfa, S. Wales—On Wednes- 
day, June 21, there was a large. gathering, 
including many friends of other churches, at the 
laying of the memorial stone of the new chapel. 
The Rev. W. James, J.P., of Llandyssil, a 
former minister of the congregation, presided, 
and after the singing of a hymn followed by 
readings of Scripture, and a prayer by the Rev. 
J. Davies, of Alltyplaca, Captain Wm. Davies, 
Rhydowenfach, a faithful member of the church, 
performed the ceremony of laying the stone, and 
delivered a stirring address, Next came the 
chairman’s address, in which he congratulated 
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the congregation on its past history, its 
faithfulness, its responsiveness, and its prospects 
of a bright future. The other speakers were:— 
Revs. J. Davies, T. A. Thomas, L. Williams, 
E. O. Jenkins (minister), T. C. Benjamin ia. 
gregationalist), J. Davies (Anglican), Mr. J. R. 
Thomas, and Mr. T.G. Thomas. For two hours, 


beginning at 2.30 in the afternoon, the open air - 


meeting was enjoyed. _ It is earnestly hoped 
that the £600 still required will soon be found, so 
that the congregation (which dates back to 1812, 
and their old chapel to 1813) may open their 
new chapel free of debt. 

Chorley.—A young people’s Guild gece 
formed has proven very helpful to the church 
life, both the ordinary meetings and rambles 
being well attended. The Rev. G. Pegler, an 
old friend of the congregation, occupied the 
pulpit on Sunday evening last, 

Exeter. —The 250th annual assembly of West 
of England Presbyterian Divines met at George’s 
Meeting on Wednesday, June 21. The proceed- 
ings were private. The Rey. J. H. Hicks, Con- 
gregational minister, Uffeulme, was elected 
moderator, and the Rev. John Barron, of the 
Abbey Chapel, Tavistock, was re-elected scribe. 
The assembly dinner was at the Royal Clarence 
Hotel. Previous to the assembly, the annual 
Conference of Devon Ministers was held, and in 
the afternoon the congregation met the ministers 
at tea, when several addresses were given. 

Great Yarmouth.—The Social Union had a 
successful excursion on Thursday week to Frit- 
ton Lake. ‘The Sale of Work recently held and 
opened by Mr. Councillor A. M. Stevens, of 
Norwich, was a great success, and exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations. 

London: Forest Gate.—The Rey. H. W. 
Perris last Sunday evening delivered a highly 
interesting address on Mazzini. The preacher 
emphasised the enthusiasm of humanity which 
early characterised the Italian patriot, and his 
high sense of ideality which often alienated him 
from possible adherents. Emphasis was laid on 
what the preacher called the Mazzinian phil- 
osophy, and the lecture throughout was illus- 
trated by reference to characteristic incidents in 
the life of the patriot. : E 

London: Essex Church.—The Hospital 
Sunday Collection amounted to £193. The new 
memorial font, presented by Mr. Ronald P. 
Jones, will be unveiled at the morning service 
on Sunday next. 

Maidstone.—The Rey. 8. S. Brettell preached 
his farewell sermons at Tarl-street Chapel on 
Sunday, June 25. After the evening service a 
presentation was made of the “ Life of Dr. Mar- 
tineau”’ and the ‘Autobiography of Herbert 
Spencer.” Mr. A. J. Ellis, in making the. pre- 
sentation on behalf of the congregation, said that 
Mr. Brettell had by his character, and his great 
interest in all institutions connected with Harl- 
street Chapel, done most excellent work, not 
only in their own circle but in the town gene- 
rally. He wished Mr. Brettell all happiness in 
the future. 
testified to the good influence of Mr. Brettell’s 
high character, the lofty ideals presented in his 
preaching, and the practical value of his teach- 
ing. Mr. Brettell, in reply, expressed his thanks 
for the kindness he had received during his 
residence at Maidstone, and for the hearty sup- 
port he had had in his work. The Sunday- 
school and the choir also made presentations, 


and expressed their great regret at losing such a — 


wise and helpful friend as Mr. Brettell. 

Park Lane, near Wigan (Farewell).— 
The Rev. J. KE. Stead preached his farewell 
sermon on Sunday afternoon last, his text being 
“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you 
all.” The chapel was filled to its utmest capacity. 
Amongst those present were anumber of friends 
from other congregations, with whom Mr. Stead 
has always been on friendly terms. At the con- 
clusion of the service the congregation adjourned 
to the school-room, where a farewell gathering was 
held. Mr, R. Unsworth, who presided, referred 
to the coming of Mr. and Mrs. Stead amongst 
them over fourteen years ago, and spoke in high 
terms of the faithful services they had both 
rendered in congregation and school. He pre- 
sented to Mr. and Mrs. Stead the various articles 
which had been freely given by members of the 
congregation, including a gold mounted umbrella 
from Mr. Stead’s adult class, and a purse of 


gold from the congregation ; and to Mrs. Stead 


a gold brooch, set with rubies and pearls, 
the adult females, and a beautifully 


teapot. Mr. Stead suitably respond fi 

self and Mrs. Stead, and the gath 

brought to a close with the benediction. — 
: ame RT. 


Mr. M. A. Ruck (the hon. secretary) ~ 
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Sheffield District S.S. Union. —The 
quarterly meeting was held at Stannington on 
June 24. Fifty were present to tea, after which 
the Rev. A. H. Dolphin gave a short address 
on the history of Stannington Chapel. A very 
interesting conversation ensued amongst the 
teachers. The secretary was asked to forward 
the following resolution to the Rey. Iden Payne: 


'— ‘This meeting of the Sheffield and District 


Unitarian Sunday School Union desire to unite 
with the Stannington congregation in expressing 
their appreciation of the long and faithful 
services of the Rey. Iden Payne during his 
Ministry at Stannington, and in thanking him 
for his kindly sympathy with and help to this 
Union, hope that he may stil] enjoy many years 
of quiet happiness and well-earned repose.’’ 

Shrewsbury.—The 115th anniversary of the 
High-street Church Sunday-school was celebrated 
on Sunday, June 18, when the services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. C. Street. There was a 
large attendance, special music by the choir, 
and the church was prettily decorated. 

Stannington.—On Whit Monday the chil- 
dren of the Sunday-schoo! met at the parsonage 
about 2 o’clock, and after parading the village 
and the singing of hymns at friends’ houses, had 
tea in the school-room with a large gathering of 
teachers and friends, after which the evening 
was pleasantly spent in a field kindly lent by 
Mr. iG. H. Revitt. The anniversary services 
were held on Sunday, June 18, the preacher 
being the Rev. C. J. Street, of Sheffield. The 
congtegations were large, the chapel in the 
evening being crowded to excess. Special hymns 
were sung by the scholars and choir, and the 
collections were quite satisfactory. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice ci any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

— $69 


SUNDAY, July 2. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place 
High-street, 7, Mr. A. S. Hunn. 

Bechstein Hall, Wigmore-street, Rev. Joun 
Hunter, D.D., of Glasgow, at 11.15; and 
each Sunday morning until July 23. 

Bermondsey, Fort -road, 7, Rev. Evustacr 
THOMPSON, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tucker, M.A. . 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Stanunry. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., 11 
and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. Marcwant. 

Essex Church; The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, 
11, Rey. Franx K. Freuston, and 7, Rey. 
F. Hankinson. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

~ Jl and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrzis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-strest, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savetn Hicks, M.A. 
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(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 
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Art Metal” 1/- Box of Buiter-Scotch may now 


C.& B’s “ 


_ beobtained, Address of nearest agent on receipt of 


-post-card, Manufactory, London, W.C, 


Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W.; 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. GrorcE CRITCHLEY. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High. 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Paar Hopes. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission; Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Cooper. 

Peckham, Avondale-road; 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. F. G. FLercuer. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins Jonxs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. Frrrx Taytor, B.A. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Wooprne, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. Puaraon, 
and 6.30, Mr. G. J. ALLEN. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church; East 
hill, 11 and 7, Rey. W.G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 


SP 


PROVINCIAL. 


Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tt. 

BiacKpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprerr McGrn. 

Brackroon, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 

Bootir, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. J. Mortey Minxs. 

BovgnrmouTs, Unitarian Church; West-hill- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. C. Coz. 
BraDFoRD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30, 2.45, 
and 6.30, Rey. E. Cerrepia Jonzs, M.A. 
Bgeiauton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. PrizstLuy Prime. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Gzrorgu STREET. 

CanrERBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smita. 

CuzstuR, Matthew Heury’s Chapel, off Watergate- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. Haycoox. 

Dovsr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 

GuinprorD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30, % 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HogsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marrun. 

Lzeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Hararove, M.A. 

LisoaRD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

LivzgProot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK, 

LivErroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. RicHarp Ly?TTLr. 

LiverPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 
6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

Marpstong, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Epa@ar Locker. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. M. Livens. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. E. 
CaRrPENTER, M.A. 

PorrsmouTH, High-streeé Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. C. F. Dear. 

PortsmMouTH, St. Thomas-street; 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoanBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. Orrwazit Binns. 

Szvenoaks, Bessell’s Greon; The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6,45, Rev. F. TraspaLe REED. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Srrenr, M.A., LL.B. 

SumeBrook, Main-street Free Christian Church, 
6.15, 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Aaa. 

SouTHmNnD, Darnley-road, 
GroraE WARD. 

Souturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. B. Mort.’ 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TrowsRipax, Conigre Church, 1] and 6, Rev. J. 
WAIN. 

Tounprioge Weuts, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
toad, 11 and 6.30. 


- ry 


ERELAND. 


Dusurm, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon; Rev. 
G. Hamitton Vanon, B.D. 


11 and 


11 and 6.30, Mr. 
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WALES. 
ABERYSTWITH, New Market Hall, 11. 
ene Ra es SO Rae 
Capz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian), Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmrorru. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY; 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN §8Q., 
W.—July 2, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Law of Honour for Man 
and Woman.” 


1g YDGATE CHAPEL.—OLIVER 
HEYWOOD MEMORIAL. 


£2,200 required to provide New School (to 
be inscribed to the memory of Oliver Hey-. 
wood), New Organ, &c. A BAZAAR will be 
held JULY 12th, 13th, and 15th. Contribu- 
tions will be acknowledged by Rev. J. H. 
Green, Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield ; or 
cae Job Lee, Sycamore, New Mil!, Hudders- 

eld. 

The following donations are gratefully 
acknowledged :— 


5 eat riko 
Yorks. Unit. Union (conditional)... 250 0 0 
Mrs. Marriott... au nes wae DRO? a 
Rev. C. A. Greaves ... ac oe Or 1 ORO 
R. Affleck, Esq. bt Mae AO ede @) 
J. P. Haslam, Esq. ... nee Ree ORO 
Previously acknowledged ... tesa oo: Bae) 
Raised locally ... Le ; 87 0 3% 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE.PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


oe 


Assets, £162,000. 
DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawzenox, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Mazrx H. Jupex, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss CrciL GRADWELL, 7, Victoria-street, S.W, 

F. H. A, Harpcasttz, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S,W. 

ALEXANDER W. LawRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk. 
Temple, E.C. 

Miss Ormz, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W, 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, ‘‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, §.W, 

PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 84 per cent,, 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100, 

10 years. 


12 years. 


15 years. | 18 years, | 21 years 


111/]014;:016{042]02n 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons Wlesiring to pur- 
chase houses for their cwn occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
LD FALSH TEETH. — We give 


highest possible price for above. Offers 
made, and, if not accepted, teeth returned. 
Dealers in old gold or silver in any form. 
Banker’s references. —WOOLFALL and Co., 
Birkdale, Southport. 


MARRIAGES. 
Dowson—GreEG.—On June 29th, at the Parish 
Church, Prestbury, Cheshire, Gerard 


Septimus, son of Benjamin Dowson, of 
Nottingham, to Hilda, daughter of Walter 
Greg, of Lee Hall, Prestbury. 

Evans—Davies.—June 21st, at Cwrtnewydd, 
Rev. John Evans, B.A., to Rachel Davies, 
of The Mill, Rose Park. 

Marrurws—Vickprs.—On June 14th, at the 
Wesleyan Church, Newquay, by the 
Rey. Hodson Smith, John F., son of 
Mr, Richard Matthews, Gwinear, to 
Bertha, daughter of the late R. F. 
Vickers, Hazel Grove, Cheshire, and of 
Mrs. Vickers, Hazel Mount, Newquay. 

Prince—Dopson.—On June 22nd, at Mill 
Hill Chapel, Leeds, by the Rev. C. Har- 
grove, M.A., William Albert, youngest 
son of G. A. Prince, Willow Grove-road, 
to Annie, elder daughter of the late 
Geo, Dobson and Mrs, Dobson, Vernon- 
road, Leeds. 
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E. NORMAN REED & CO., 


Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass Be 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


THE NEW HYWINAL 


Will be ready on July 1, 1905. 


Words and Music (net) 3s. 6d. 
Words Edition only. (net) 1s. 6d. 


NOVELLO & CO.,1, Berners St., London, W. 


This book has been prepared for churches 
of the Liberal Faith, and chiefly with a view 
to supplying a long-fels want—a book in 
which the appropriate tune is on the same 
page with the hymn. The words have been 
carefully selected to provide expression, not 
for one school of thought only among Liberal 
churches, but for the whole range of religious 
life and experience. The musical Edition 
contains most of the well-known and popular 
tunes by Dykes, Sullivan, Barnby, Stainer, &c., 
associated with familiar hymns, and new tunes 
by well-known musicians for newer hymns. 
The harmonies have been revised by Mr. 
Granville Bantock. 

Special terms are offered to churches taking 
quantities. Application must be made in all 
such cases to the Secretary, 3, John Street, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 


Signed on behalf of the Compilers— 


JOSEPH Woop, Chairman. 
GerorGE H. Lrien, Treasurer. 
Henry Gow, Secretary. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for JULY. 
Little Portland Street Discourses :— 
I.—Religion Considered as the Poetry of 


Life. 
II.—The Guests of God. 
Glacial Epochs, 
The Brotherly Covenant. 
To the Labouring Class of India. 
Conventional England. 
A World in Training. 
Sir William Crookes and Spiritualism. 
Thoughts for To-day. Notes on Books, &c. 


IF. R. Henperson, 16, Paternoster-row, 
and all Booksellers. 


PRAYERS: NEW AND OLD. 


By P. E. VIZARD. 
Price One Shilling net. 

“The Prayers are arranged and selected so as to meet 
the needs especially of those who seek to combine 
ancient devotion with modern conceptions of God and 
man.”—INQUIRER. 

“The compiler’s aim has been to include only such 
gems of devotional desire as have been fitly wedded to 
beautiful language, and in this he has been very suc- 
cessful.”—LITERARY WORLD. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent 

Garden London. 


Unitarian Home Missionary College, 


SUMMERVILLE, VICTORIA PARK, 
MANCHESTER. 


Garden Party 


Wednesday, July 5th, 3.30 to 8. 
Afternoon Gea. Music. 


Cards of admission on application to Rev. 
C. PEACH, 68, Richmond Grove, Manchester, 


,DUCKLINGS in large or small quanti- 
ties, 3s. each, carriage paid on a couple ; 2s. 9d. 
each if 4 or more are taken.—Miss GRUNDY, 
Royston, Herts, 


THE INQUIRER. 


Board and Residence. 


——— 


Unrivalled.position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEHA.— “ Cran- 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 


BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 


able throughout. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Sipngy P. PorTer, 


TANGLEY HOUSE, Dawuisq, 


DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 


for Ladies: JLovely seaside village. Beautiful 


country. Bracing climate. Sea and moorland. 


Responsibte charge taken of the younger guests 
by adult—Prospectus from 


if unaccompanie 


Proprietor, 
EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; highly 


recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 


Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 


Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors; Perfect 


Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 
Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d@’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. -Beds from ls. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized: re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


IE 
ANTED. — HOUSE - PARLOUR- 
MAID early in July at Seaside. Good 
wages, comfortable home.—Apply, Miss JONES, 
Langley House, Dawlish. 


ITUATION as COMPANION, 
HOUSEKEEPER, or any position of 
trust required byalady. Excellent references. 
—Address, S., 32, Claremont-grove, Didsbury, 
Manchester. 


LDERLY WIDOW — (Unitarian) 
‘seeks Situation as USEFUL or NURSE 
COMPANION. Good needlewoman ; domes- 


‘| ticated ; good references.—Lorp, 85, Priory- 


road, Exeter. 


ON-RESIDENT GOVERNESS. — 

Honour-Certificated, Experienced. Eng- 

lish, Latin, French, German, Nature-study, 

Music, Drawing, Brushwork, Modelling, 

Calisthenics.—E. H. Smrru, 44, Victoria-road, 
Victoria-park, Manchester. 


LADY desires an engagement as 

COMPANION or HOUSEKEEPER to 
an elderly or invalid lady or gentleman. 
Highest references,—N. D.”, c/o C. S. Coun, 
68, Rosslyn-bill, Hampstead, N.W. 


x NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 

with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year ; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
er 100; extra charge local page.—Address 

o Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


URNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 


er day. Full Tariff and 


Schools, ets. 


—o— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HigHGatE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LiniAn TaLzot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming, Rnedial terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Next Entrance and Foundation Scholarship 
Examination, Tuesday, July 4th. 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Headmistress—Miss Estuer CASE, 
Certificated Student of Girton) College, - 
Cambridge (Classical Tripos). 

Second Mistress—Miss ESTERBROOK HICKs, — 

B.Sc. London. 


A limited number of Boarders received. 


DGBASTON COLLEGE For GIRLS, 
BRISTOL ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


A limited number of Boarders taken. 
Preparation for London Matriculation and 

Associated Board Examinations. ‘ 
No vacancies until September. 


Apply, Miss Baizy. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


FREDK,. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


OLIDAYS.—I should be glad to 
hear from Ministers and Members of 
L.P.A.’s visiting the West in July, Aug., 
Sept., and willing to help by taking a Service 
in the district. (Expenses. A few other- 
Beer Ee, R. Davis, 23, Northfield, Bridg- 
water. ; 


Cerms for Advertisements, 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essea-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— : 


5 8a 
Per Pace aay se 6 SONG 
HAGY-PAGE a. — Pogues Tok! a | 
PrER CoLuUMN ... aaa san ahead 
INcH IN CoLUMN ... Ors BG 


Special Terms for a Series. _ 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, - 

20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to EK, KENNEDY, 3, Essew-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
|e TT 


Frinted by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 


Ludgate Hill.London, E.O., and Published forthe Pro- 
rietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, -street, 
Btrand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOO! 
20 and 30, Shoe-lane, B.C, chester (Wholesale), 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, July 1,19 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We published last year, in Toe In- 
QUIRER of Nov. 5, a letter from Miss 
Octavia Hill appealing on behalf of the 
‘Nationa! Trust for help towards the pur- 
chase of Gowbarrow Park on Ullswater. 
This week Miss Hill enforces her appeal 
in another letter, reporting the progress 
of the effort, of which we are very glad 
to hear. Public meetings have been held 
in Manchester, Leeds, and Newcastle, and 
committees have been formed to take up 
_ the work of rousing public interest and 
collecting funds, and it is hoped that 
similar steps will be taken in Liverpool 
and Birmingham. The Manchester meet- 
ing was held on June 23 in the Town 
Hall, when addresses were given by Miss 
_ Octavia Hill, Canon Rawnsley, Vice- 
- Chancellor Hopkinson, and others, making 
a powerful plea, which was strongly sup- 
ported by the Manchester Guardian that 
same morning. 

A LETTER on this subject from Miss 
Octavia Hill appeared in the Syectator of 
June 10, the latter part of which was 
as follow :—‘ It appears to me that this 
scheme should commend itself specially 
to the great manufacturing towns of the 
north. The Lake District concerns them 
more than any of us. It is the natural 
outlet for the holiday time of poor and 
tich from their crowded districts. Such 
an areaas this, which they now have an op- 
portunity of preserving, will be a joy, a rest, 
and a refreshment to the North Country 

_ in perpetuity. If the inhabitants of six 
of the great towns would amongst them 
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contribute £1,000, not a large sum for so 
priceless a boon, the thing would be more 
than done. I will not say a word more 
about the breezy slopes, upland moor, 
lake shore, ravines, and waterfalls, or of 
their beauty in every season, I have 


| written of them before, and surely they 


must be present to the imaginations of 
many who care deeply for them, and 
who have not yet contributed even their 
mite towards this fund for their preserva- 
tion. To all such I would appeal to send 
their gifts at once, lest it be too late. 
They will be gratefully received by Canon 
Rawnsley at Crosthwaite Vicarage, Kes- 
wick, by the secretary of the National 
Trust, or by me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ocravia Hr.” 

190, Marylebone-road, N.W. 

To which the editor of the Spectator 
appended the following note :—‘ It will be 
a thousand pities if, after all, Gowbarrow 
cannot be made an open space for ever. 
To us one of the most attractive things 
about the scheme to buy Gowbarrow is 
the fact that the money subscribed can- 
not possibly do harm as well as good, as 
is the case with so many public benefac- 
tions. No one can be pauperised, or 
deprived of self-reliance, or kept idle by 
making the public free of the noble 
stretch of ‘woods, waters, wastes,’ sought 
to be purchased by the National Trust.’’ 

ANOTHER appeal we publish this week 
will be found in the article on the Bed- 
ford College for Women, which is faced 
by a grave crisis in its history. A de- 
mand for £150,000 may well stagger even 
the most enthusiastic friends of educa- 
tion, if it is to be compassed without the 
aid of the national Exchequer ; unless, 
indeed, some devoted friend of women’s 
education should be inspired, as both 
women and men have been inspired in 
America, to make a great endowment. 
But the appeal is one to which we could 
not refuse a hearing, and the matter is 


| fairly open for serious discussion. 


A FULLER programme of the Geneva 
meeting of the International Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers in August has now 
been issued, with a list of the hotels re- 
commended by the local committee and 
other particulars. Our readers will re- 
member the advantages of cheap tickets 
offered, if parties of thirty arrange to 
start from London on the three Fridays 
preceding the; meetings on August 28—531. 
Friends who intend to start on Friday, 
August 11, and so have a fortnight’s 
holiday in Switzerland before the days in 
Geneva, should send in their applications 


[OnE PENNY. 


at once to the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie 


at Essex Hall. 
Tue regular sessions of the Council are 
to be held in the hall of the University ; 
the three sermons on successive days, in 
French, German, and English, will be 
preached in the Cathedral of St. Pierre. 
The programme is as follows :— 
Monpay, Ava. 28. 
8 p.m. Sermon in French by the 
Rev. EH. Roberty, of Paris: 

9.30 p.m. Reception of visitors in the 
rooms of the Société Lit- 

téraire. 

Tuuspay, Aug. 29. 
9—12 a.m, Address of Professor Chantre 

(Président d’honneur). 

Address of Professor Montet 


(Président). 

Report of the General Secre- 
tary, the Rev. C. W. 
Wendte. 


Reports on Liberal Religion 
in various countries. 

2—4 p.m. Further reports. 

5—9 p.m. Steamer trip on the lake. 
WepNEspAy, Aug. 30. 

9 a.m. Sermon in German, by Pro- 
fessor Furrer, of Ziirich. 
10,30—12.30. Papers, ‘‘ d’ ordre religieux 
théorique.’* 

2—5 p.m. Ditto 

8.30 p.m. Conversazione at the Palais 
Hiynard. 

Tuurspay, Ava. 31. 
9 a.m. Sermon in English, by the 
Rev. M. J. Savage, of New 
York. 

10.30—12.30. Papers, ‘‘d’ ordre religieux 

 —pratique.’” 

2—4 p.m. Ditto. 

5 p.m. Closing of the Council. 

6 p.m. Organ recital in the Cathe- 
dral. 

8 p.m. Banquet. 

On Sunday, Sept. 3, the Rev. Charles 
Wagner, of Paris, will preach 
in the Cathedral. 

Among the reports from various coun- 
tries announced are the following: The 
Rey, A. Altherr, of Basle, on ‘“ Religious 
Liberalism in German Switzerland,’’ the 
Rev. A. Bourrier on “The Work of Reform 
in France,” Professor Eerdmans on 
‘“Tiberal Theology and Religion in 
Holland,’? and the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie on ‘‘ The Number, Organisation, and 
Conditions of Unitarian Churches in Great 
Britain and Ireland.’* Among the papers 
classed as theoretical are, Professor Car- 
penter’s on The recent Progress of New 
Testament Study in Great Britain,” and 
M. Hyacinthe Loyson’s ‘‘ Des religions 
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monothéistes et de leur rapports.** Onthe 
practical’? side, Professor Jean Réville 
is to contribute a paper on‘! The Question 
of the Separation of the Churches and the 
State in France, and the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant on The Relations of Liberal 
Christianity towards Social Reform.” 
Papers are also announced, but not yet 
their subjects, by Professor Pfleiderer, 
of Berlin; Professor Francis G. Peabody, 
of Harvard ; and Professor George Boros, 
of Koloszvar, and others, 


We are glad to hear that Mr. 
Benoyendra Nath Sen, of Calcutta, whose 
letter telling of the death of Mr. 
Mozoomdar, we recently published, is on 
his way to Hurope to attend the Inter- 
national meetings at Geneva, where he 
will represent the Brahmo Samaj, and 
read a paper. 


Tur death of Mr. John Hay, Secretary 
of State, is a serious loss to this country, 
and to all friends of peace and inter- 
national amity, no less than to America: 
No one has done nobler service in those 
high interests than he, both while resident 
as American Ambassador in London and 
in his later office at Washington. 

Tue Bill for theSeparation of Church 
and State in France was passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies on Monday last 
by a, majority of 233. There seems 
little doubt that the Bill will be accepted 
by the Senate and become law. A 
time of difficult trial is therefore before 
our brethren of the French Protestant 
Churches, in which we shall follow their 


fortunes with warm sympathy and 
interest, 
Dr. Tarzsot, hitherto Bishop of 


Rochester, was last week enthroned as 
Bishop of Southwark, and on Monday St. 
Saviour’s Church was inaugurated as the 
Cathedral of the new diocese, the service 
being attended by the King and Queen. 
Dr. F. H. Chase, President of Queen’s 
College; Cambridge, is appointed Bishop 
of Ely, {in succession to Lord Alwyne 
Compton, who has resigned. 


Amone the King’s Birthday honours, 
announced last week, were six new ap- 
pointments to the Order of Merit, to 
which the first appointments (including the 
late G. F. Wattsand W. H. Lecky) were 
made in June, 1902. The new list in- 
cludes the names of Sir Alma Tadema, 
Mr. Holman Hunt, and Mr. George 
M>redith. 


Mr. Hotman Hounr was last week the 
recipient, also, of an honorary degree at 
Oxford, where, at the Enczenia, a similar 
honour was conferred on M. Paul Sabatier ; 
Professor G, H. Darwin, of Cambridge, the 
son of Charles Darwin; and Mr. C, 
S. Loch, of the Charity Organisation 
Society. 
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jone’s days in this would be. 
valley with a fine river rolling through it ; 


‘* HOLDING THE FORT.’ 
Ir has been my good fortune to be spending 


over a2 month in a small town in the south 


of the Green Island, a town with an ancient 


history and once of some importance, 
but now, alas! dwindling away, as so great 


a portion of Ireland is doing, from the 
depletion of constant emigration and of 
chronic poverty. Once-noble houses stand 


roofless, floorless, and wrecked ; wayside 
cottages in numbers are types of desola- 
tion ; labourers for the farms are hard to 
get, and the flower of them seek foreign 
shores. 


Kheu! 

Jam not entirely on holiday. [have been 
ministering for five Sundays in the old 
Presbyterian chapel. here, a chapel which 
once boasted a fair congregation, and 
had behind it a history reaching to Crom- 
wellian times. But here,'too, the same fate 
which has denuded the town has been 
at work. Some families have died out, 
others have moved away, until the entire 
congregation numbers four, all children of 
the last minister. But instead of giving 
way to gloom and despair, instead 
of deserting the old cause, these four wor- 
ship with marvellous regularity in the old 
Zion, When a minister can be found they 
gladly avail themselves of his spiritual help ; 
but if not, still they worship, and one leads 
and reads a printed sermon. Seldom is 
the chapel closed on a Sunday morning. 
What an example of loyalty and true piety 
is here! Would to God that our easy-going 
members all over the kingdom—yes, and 
in far countries too—whom the least excuse, 
heat or cold, wet or drought, trifling aches 
or social pleasures will keep from worship, 
could be inoculated with a like loyalty 
and zeal. 


of adherents ! 

On my first Sunday the whole congrega- 
tion was present. There was no instrument, 
and the hymns were sung mainly by one 
lady. There is an old high pulpit which 
I eschewed, and a reading desk below 
which I used. During the week the lady 
in question left home on a visit to a sick 
friend, and for four weeks my hearers 
have been but three: I managed to borrow 
a harmonium, not over-good, which I have 
played, leading the singing with such voice 
as I can muster. Yet I honestly testify 
that I have got more spiritual help, and 
have had higher enjoyment through minis- 
tering to this little flock than I have often 
experienced with large congregations, beau- 
tiful edifices, and fine music to aid my 
efforts. The faithful few ‘‘ holding the 


fort >’ in the old sanctuary inspire one | 


with a new sense of the reality of religion 
and the value of worship. Long may 
they live to worship in spirit and in truth ! 
But—after them—the deluge! The chapel 


and endowments will be disposed of as the | 
Charity Commissioners sce fit, and the old 
town will hear no more of Unitarian Chris- | 
Ii is already almost wholly Roman. 

There is a fine Episcopal church, ’ 
an orthodox Presbyterian and a Methodist: 


tianity. 
Catholic. 


chapel, and a tiny muster of Friends; 


| but no prospect of these developing to 


larger proportions. 


If there were any chance of growth, 


and an income, however scant, on which a 
man could live, what a happy place to end 


Our chapels would soon be too 
few and too small for the swelling hosts 


A lovely. 


rising ground on either side, hardly bold 
enough to be called mountains, but tempt- 
ing to climb into higher air and wider views ; 
beautiful walks in all directions ; a quaint 
and interesting town, and a civil if some- 
what uncouth population, — 

Neither is there the dirt and squalor one 
has been led to associate with the idea 
of Southern Ireland. True, customs are 
primitive, and bare-legged, bare-headed 
children swarm on the pathways. Yet 
I have seen worse things in the slums of 
Liverpool than I see here. But, alas! 
in one point even Liverpool is outdone. 
In the main streets it seems as if every 
third shop is a drink-shop, while the 
disastrous grocer’s license flourishes bale- 
fully, and the grocery half of the business 
is evidently only the excuse for the drink 
half, The impoverishment is easily ac- 
counted for ! ; 

Once a month a fair is held, when the 
centre of the town is crowded with 
animals of various kinds. Cows by the 
hundred, bulls by the score, in the principal 
street; cart-loads of pigs young and old 
in a side road; horses and ponies, asses 
and sheep, in crowds; while the noise, 
the filth, the odours; the pushing and 
pulling, whacking and shouting make a 
pandemonium, It is the drink-sellers’ 
interest to retain this nuisance at their 
doors, or otherwise it would be removed 
to open fields. Talking of asses, I never 
saw a place so populous with the four- 
legged variety ; not even in Egypt. And 
the loads they tug along! Poor little 
creatures ! 

But after all, the interest for us lies in 
that empty chapel, with its big square 
pews capable of seating a congregation of 
over one hundred and fifty; with its 
woodwork worm-eaten and crumbling with 
dry-rot; its haunting sense of bygone 
pieties and the reverent worthies who once 
made it alive with their praises and 
prayers. No blame attaches to its decay; 
it only shares the lot of the country in 
which it stands; But how about the 
many Zions on this side of the channel, 
where sloth and indifference keep the 
pews scantily filled ; where niggardliness 
allows of dirt and decay which would not 
be dreamt of in the homes of the people 
to whom it is “‘ Bethel,” the House of 
their God! Yet, alas! there are such up 
and down the land. Oh, for a Revival! 
Oh, for a new valve on worship, a new 
longing for the courts of the Lord, a 
new sense of the supreme importance of 
religion; of open, avowed, organised re- 
cognition of Spiritual needs and their 
satisfaction. 

T look forward in the hope of visiting 
once more. this outpost, and once more 
being strengthened by the fidelity of its 
tiny garrison, holding the fort to the 


end, 
H. W. BH: 


CHILDREN of wealth, or want, to each is 
given 

One spot of green and all the blue of 
heaven !. : 

Enough if these their outward shows 


impart ; 
The rest is thine—the scenery of the 
heart, 0, W. Pr Se 
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LITERATURE. 


A THEIST’S APOLOGY.* 


THE Rev. Walter Lloyd, whose practised 
pen has rendered good service for many 
years to the cause of rational religion, has 
published under the above title a very 
clear, concise, and forcible defence of theism 
against current criticisms of ‘‘ agnosti- 
cism.’* Such a volume cannot fail to be 
extremely useful to those who have been 
influenced by the publications issued by the 
Rationalist Press. Undoubtedly much of 
this literature is of an instructive and 
stimulating kind, and, as is clear from 
his pages, Mr. Lloyd would be the last to 
deprecate its issue or its perusal. But he 
realises, as most sensible men must, how 
much easier it is to break down than to 
build up; and his ‘‘ Apology ’’ is offered 
in a friendly way to those who have felt 
their religious trust threatened, and who 
have not as yet found their way down to 
the bed-rock that cannot be shaken. 

Mr. Lloyd specially utilises the state- 
ments to be found in such writers as 
Spencer and Huxley, in order to show that, 
whatever difficulties and paradoxes may 
be found in a theistic interpretation of the 
universe, equal or greater exist in connec- 
tion with the “‘ agnostic’” position. His 
contention, indeed, is that the difficulties in 
the latter case are much greater. If 
“* evil’? is a troublesome problem to the 
theist, “‘ good’’ is certainly no less a 
problem to the agnostic. The following 
passage emphasises a real point against 
Huxley, and it may be taken as fairly 
ilustrating the authou’s style :— 

_** The Agnostic blames the Theist for 


** overlooking inconsistencies, for accepting | 


‘* paradoxes, but can the Agnostic escape ? 
“<The Agnostic believes in the Cosmic 
** process. What has Professor Huxley to 
se say 2 

** “Social progress means a checking of 


** the cosmic process at every step and the. 


** substitution for it of another, which may 
**be called the ethical process.’ 
** practice of that which is ethically best— 
** what we call goodness or virtue—in- 
*“ volves a course of conduct which, in all 
** respects, is opposed to that which leads 
““to success in the cosmic struggle for 
‘* existence.’ ‘Let us understand, once for 
‘*all, that the ethical progress of society 
** depends, not on imitating the cosmic 
“* process, still less in running away from 
“* it, but in combating it.’ 

“*The Agnostic himself requires us to 
‘* believe in a paradox. Everything has 
** proceeded from the cosmic process, but 
**there is also an ethical process which 
** combats the:cosmic process. Yet the one 
“* springs from the other, and the cosmos, 
** like man, is divided against itself. It is 
** the spirit striving against flesh, or against 
** the material world on a larger scale. 

“*The cosmic process has evolved 
** another process which is on a higher 
“level than itself, and which is opposed to 
“it, or else the cosmic energy has given 
** birth to two processes, one of which is 


‘*higher than another. I do not dispute: 


“*the fact upon which the proposition is 
““ based ; the struggle is a real one, it is at 
““the bottom of the highest religion, but 


* Philip Green, 5, Wssex-street, London 
ts Price 1s, ‘net, 


‘The | 


| Written and Edited by His Wife. 


‘*the Theist calls the ethical process a 
** divine process; he regards it as the 
*‘incoming of a higher power. The 
** Agnostic evolves it out of that which 
** does not contain it; unless, as Clifford 
** called the substance out of which the 
‘* world is formed, ‘ mind-stufl’ because it 
‘* had given birth to mind, the Agnostic is 
** willing to call it ‘ ethic-stuff ’ as it has 
** given birth to the ethical process.’” 

It appears to us that Mr. Lloyd does not 
press this point a whit too far. Indeed, his 
book is marked by a moderation and can- 
dour unhappily too often lacking in con- 
troversy. He admits all that the agnostic 
can reasonably claim as to the need for 
modesty in dealing with the questions of God 
and human destiny; he goes to some 
trouble to show that consciousness of this 
need is characteristic of the deeper religious 
literature of all the ages ; but, having gone 
thus far with his opponent, he claims atten- 
tion to his own argument which, put 
briefly, is: ‘‘ evil’’ im nature is less evil 
than it looks, and can by no means be set 
down to malevolence; on the contrary, 
** beneficence ’” characterises our world, as 
the maintenance and advance of man prove ; 
our ‘‘ feelings’” have a right to be heard 
as witnesses, and many besides Words- 
worth ‘‘ have felt a Presence ’’ so exalted 
and exalting alike through nature and con- 
science, that only the attributes of deity 
express their sense of its greatness ; and, 
though there is much cause for reticence, 
there is also good ground for confident 
declaration of a lively trust in God, our 
maker, our inspirer, our lawgiver, and our 
friend. The volume thus summarised is, 
it is true, itself but a summary of a great 
argument. ‘To some the need of greater 
fulness, of wider range of illustration, may 
seem a pressing one; yet even these will 
be served by bringing to a focus the princi- 
pal lines of positive thought as Mr. Lloyd 
has donehere. There will be many others to 
whom, in this busy age, the brevity of the 
book will be an added advantage. It 
aims at meeting a popular need, but it is 
none the less careful in treatment on that 
account and we heartily commend it to 
all thoughtful inquirers for religious truth. 

Wi Git: 
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LIFE OF DR. MOMERIE.* 


Amongst the men who, towards the end 
of last century, aimed at enlargement 
of the popular mind in matters religious, 
Dr. Momerie was one of the most prominent. 
In all his pulpit utterances there was 
a combination of lucidity and unconven- 
tionality which arrested the attention of 
even the most callous churchgoer. It was 
felt that this man had something to say on 
serious questions which merited attention, 
and to many his teaching opened out 
conceptions of God and Christ hitherto 
entirely unconsidered. 

This record of Dr. Momerie’s brief, 
though not uneventful, career is interesting 
in many ways; it reveals the struggle of a 
highly gifted man, amid obstacles not a 
few, to reach below dogmas and hearsays 
to reality, and it further reveals how 
earnestly he sought by voice and pen to 
help the men and women of his day 


* “Dr, Momerie: His Life and Work.” 
(Blackwood, 
12s, 6d.) 


towards a faith impervious to those 
materialistic attacks which he had himself 
so bravely faced: Very touching is the 
account which is given us of the lonely 
lad brought vp amid the influences of a 
Calvinistic home: How, later on, the 
youth broke with the traditions of his 
Nonconformist parents—how he passed 
with much brilliance through his university 
life at Edinburgh and Cambridge, all this 
is told with some fulness, though at the 
same time with a wise restraint. 

Dr. Momerie’s emergence as a recognised 
Broad Church preacher came at a very early 
stage of his‘clerical experiences, but he was 
not long allowed to pass unchallenged 
by the advocates of ecclesiastical orthodoxy. 
In 1880 he had been appointed to the 
Chair of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s, 
College, London, and at the beginning of 
1889 the authorities of the College took 
exception to the teaching offered in his then. 
just-published volume on ‘‘ Inspiration.’” 
The account of this lamentable ‘‘ King’s 
College affair ”’ (lamentable as yet another 
illustration of theological intolerance and 
pettiness) is given very largely in Dr. 
Momerie’s own words, and the justification 
of his attitude is, we think, fully made out. 

In the years following the expulsion from 
King’s and his retirement from the 
Foundling, Dr. Momerie travelled largely 
in America and Australia: Very deep 
appears to have been the impression made 
upon him by the Chicago ‘* Parliament of 
Religions,’’ in which he himself had part. 
After his return to England in 1896, efforts 
were made to secure a church of his own, 
but how (through a piece of bigotry) he 
failed to obtain this, and how eventually 
he was ‘‘ compelled to minister in the 
Portman Rooms,’’ is recorded for us in this 
excellently constructed biography. 

The rapidity of that last illness, at the 
end of 1900, was tragic in the extreme ; 
the indefatigable spirit of the man was 
shown to the very end, and, though death 
came at the comparatively early age of 51, 
he had lived to earn recognition as a powet- 
ful thinker, and to be assured that his 
influence as a religious teacher was bearing 
fruit. Altogether (whatever his faults 
of performance or of judgment) an earnest, 
large-hearted man, one who _ indeed 
‘* strove for highest ends.’” 

We have refrained from discussing the 
question, inevitably suggested by this 
volume, as to the ‘‘ ethics of subscrip- 
tion.’® Certainly Dr. Momerie’s view of 
‘¢'The Incarnation,’’ as expounded in his 
earlier writings (vide ‘* Defects of Modern 
Christianity’), was to a large extent consis- 
tent with ‘‘orthodoxy’’; whether, how- 
ever, the tendencies and even the explicit 
teaching of his later books could be de- 
fended on the same lines is open to doubt. 
While some ofus may sympathise with his 
intense desire to widen out the historic 
National Church, we may question whether, 
in his own case, the good work of liberalising 
men’s conceptions of religion could not have 
been as well or even better carried out by 
the breaking of external bonds; he was 
ostracised by nearly all the clergy, and 
his later ministrations were pre-eminently 
of benefit to those outside the pale of 
orthodox churchmanship. But this is 
too large a question for discussion at the 
end of an article, and it must be admitted 
that Dr. Momerie himself ably expressed 


ay Se 


the reasons which seemed to him sufficient 
in support of his claim to be ‘‘ a son of the 
Church.’* 

There are many passages throughout 
the volume which we should like to quote ; 
for two only can we find room, however, 
and with them we will conclude this brief 
survey. 

‘*T have been asked to join the Unitar- 
*‘ians. I am a Unitarian as much or as 
‘little as Dean Stanley was. I would 
** as soon think of joining the Unitarians 
‘“as the Methodists or Baptists. Why 
“* should I dub myself with a name which 
““ narrows my freethought: = : z Stop- 
“* ford Brooke and Voysey agree with me 
*‘in many things; but’ Voysey told 
*“me I said too much for Christ, and 
‘** Stopford Brooke thinks less of the 
“* Church than I do. I should be glad if 
‘* the Church could be saved.’” 

‘*T am reminded of a story told of 
**Dr. Ryle, Bishop of Liverpool. He 
‘*was a good old-fashioned Evangelical. 
** He did not mind dissenters so long as 
“*they were orthodox, but he could not 
‘* stand Unitarians. On one occasion he 
‘* was speaking at a meeting of ministers 
‘* of all denominations, and he said, ‘I 
** see around me Methodists and Congre- 
‘* gationalists’ (at this moment his eye 
** fell on Dr. Beard, the Unitarian) ‘ and— 
‘‘and—and—and what not!’ I could 
*“not help feeling that I was in the 
“* what not of this distinguished Congress.”* 
[Spoken before the Chicago Congress of 
Religions. ] 

JONATHAN NIELD. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom: 
panied by the name and address of the sender. | 


ULLSWATER AND THE NATIONAL 
TRUST. 


Srr,—You were good enough to insert, 
last November, a letter describing the 
scheme for securing for the public, in 
perpetuity, more than 700 acres of 
mountain Jand on the Lake of Uilswater. 
I received, in consequence, many dona- 
tions from your readers, and I should 
like to express our hearty thanks, 

Substantial progress has been made 
since then towards securing the purchase 
money; £7,200 out of the £12,000 required 
has been obtained. But it is most im- 
portant now to get the balance, which is 
still very large, and I shall be very grateful 
if you will make this known to your 
readers. A lady has offered £50 con- 
ditional on 19 others contributing a like 
sum before the end of August, Four of 
these have been obtained, but we need 15 
more if we are thus to add £1,000 to our 
fund. Small sums are also valued, and, 
to me, it is very delightful to realise how 
very much of the £7,200 which has come 
has been in gifts fromthe numerous pro- 
fessional men who, more and more, seek 
the Lakes for their annual holiday, and 
who realise how essential to the enjoy- 
ment of others also is the possession of an 
area open to all, for all time, and kept in 
its unspoiled loveliness and wild beauty. 
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If any such would send to me, or to 
Canon Rawnsley, Crossthwaite Vicarage, 
Keswick, gifts, large or small, they will 
be gratefully received, and duly acknow- 
ledged. That this great opportunity may 
not be lost, we are appealing to the 
manufacturing towns of the North; but 
it also behoves us all to consider what we 
ourselves can do to preserve so great a 
heritage for the landless many who, year 
by year, in increasing numbers, seek in 
the quiet and beauty of the country a 
well-earned holiday from the ‘man- 
stifled ’’ town. Octavia Hii. 

190, Marylebone-road, N.W., 

June 28, 1905. 


ERE EL Eek Bs 
STATH INTERFERENCE. 


Sir,—I suppose that Mr. B. Kirkman 
Gray, together with most of your readers, 
would repudiate Government interference 
with the Freedom of Worship, of Trade, 
and 0: Private Life, but he seemed to take 
it for granted that it would be desirable if 
applied to manufacturing, although that 
would necessarily affect trade as well as the 
personal relations of the public. He 
believes that State workshops making 
boots for the ‘‘ millions ’’ who need them, 
at the expense of the tax-payers (who 
might, in consequence, have to go without 
themselves), are practicable, although the 
experiment was tried by Louis Blanc in 
1848 with illuminating results. He be- 
lieves that if a man is unemployed, that 
is necessarily the consequence of the 
system of modern industry, and not, in 
Leicester and elsewhere, often due to the 
man’s caprice or his Union’s unwisdom. 
He says that the country must not leave 
the workman destitute, and would add 
another national charity system to that of 
the existing Poor Law, accepting, appa- 
rently, the corollary to his proposition that 
a man’s own wishes as to where and what 
at and on what terms he is to work are to 
be deferred to, finding employment and 
wages out of the taxes, forgetting that 
this practice, from 1790 to 1835, lowered 
wages, increased pauperism, diminished 
employment, and degraded the working 
classes. He believes in the ‘‘ national 
organisation of industry,’’ unaware that 
such organisation is not of a stereotyped 
pattern, as casy to reproduce as playing 
on the piano, but a living organism, 
constantly changing and developing, often 
in most unexpected directions. 

Tam moved to this protest by impatience 
with the tendency of latter-day teaching, 
in our chapels as in the churches, to ignore 
the old-time cult of character, replacing it 
by a cult of circumstance. We are no 
longer taught that men should be self- 
conscious, self-reliant, firm, but hear and 
read instead that they are mere creatures 
of environment, of ‘* systems,’’ and that 
only a miracle-working State or munici- 
pality can convert the plastic clay into 
useful citizens. Ricuarp Simon. 

Nottingham, July 4, 1905. 


On this subject the following letter has 
been issued by members of the Christian 
Social Union :— 

Sir,—We, the undersigned members 
of the Christian {Social Union, desire 
to express what seems to us to be 
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the Christian view of the relation of the 
community to the unemployed. 

In doing this we find that we are com- 
pelled to disassociate ourselves from those 
writers and speakers who, regarding a 
lack of employment, even under present 
circumstances, as a fault, would afford 
the unemployed no 1efuge but the work- 
house, or be content with the indifference 
of the law of supply and demand, or with 
the charity of pity. 

We find that we are also unable to 
associate ourselves with those who, re- 
garding employment as a right, demand 
that work shall be provided irrespective 
of the character of the worker or of the 
needs of the community. 

We believe that it is the duty of the 
community to regard the least of its 
members with the reverence due to the 
brother of our Lord Christ, and, at the 
common cost, to put within the reach of 
honest effort the possibility of a right 
human development. 

We support the principle of the Bill 
for Unemployed Workmen because it sets 
up an authority in touch with each 
locality, which can offer work such as a 
man can accept without loss of self- 
respect, and not retain without self- 
denial; and also because, in establishing 
labour registries, the community places 
its own wide experience at the Sheek 
of its weaker and poorer members; 

We know that the Bill is capable of 
amendment. The extension of the com- 
pulsory powers to the provinces is vital to 
its success. We recognise also the risk 
that the new bodies will, when they 
are constituted, disappoint hopes by 
making “relief too attractive or too 
deterrent, 

But, in spite .of difficulties and risks, 
we cannot but recognise in the Bill the 
right acknowledgment that the enforced 
idleness of any man who is genuinely 
able and willing to work is not merely an 
individual misfortune which can be left 
to the rash and irregular action of volun- 
tary relief, but is a social disaster and a 
public peril, against which the Christian 
spirit constrains the community to seek 
and organise a permanent remedy. 

We are, yours, &c., 
Edw. Southwark, T. C. Fry, 
C. Birmingham, 4H. 8. Holland, 
Edwyn Southwell, Arthur Jephson, 
James G. Adderley, Wilfrid Richmond, 
Samuel A. Barnett, J. Armitage Robinson, 
Noel Buxton, V. H. Stanton, 
A. J. Carlyle, H. Russell Wakefield, 
John Carter, J. Wells. 


—————————— 


THE ANSDELL MOVEMENT. 


Sir,—With your permission I would 
draw your readers’ attention to the pro- 
gress that has been made towards the 
establishment of Unitarianism in the St. 
Anne’s neighbourhood. 

The movement originated with Mr. 
Grundy and a few friends early in the 
year, and the interest has been sustained 
throughout. Only evening service is held, 
but this is so well attended that the 
room—the largest obtainable in the dis- 
trict—is inconveniently small to accom- 
modate a congregation averaging about 
sixty. It is thought that a more suit- 
able building would be the means of 
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drawing together the numerous families 
that in recent years have migrated from 
the towns, as well as others who flock to 
-the coast in the holiday season. With 
improved railway facilities there has been 

a rapid growth along the coast line 
between Lytham and Fleetwood, a district 
which is now pract.cally a suburb of 
Manchester, 

The gain of this sea-swept area has 
-been the lcss of the inland towns, and 
nowhere is this more felt than in Sunday. 
school and church work, as many of our 
Unitarian Associations can __ testify. 
Families leave for these health resorts, 
and, finding no Unitarian institution, to 
receive them, are drawn,.often through 
friendship, to ‘identify themselves with 
other causes, finally drifting away from 
Unitarianism altogether. 

There are two Unitarian churches at 
Blackpool, serving the north and south 
portions of the town respectively, but 
between South Shore and Lytham, a 
distance of some six miles, there has not 
hitherto been any activity, although both 
Lytham and St. Anne’s have large resi- 
dential populations. 

Ansdell, which is itself a growing 
centre, has been chosen as being midway 
between St. Anne’s and Lytham, and 
there appears to be ample material from 
which to build a substantial congrega 
tion. Indeed, the prospects are such 
that the members of the Ansdell Mission 
are now considering the advisability of 
leasing a plot of land they have had 
offered on very favourable terms, and the 
erection of a small building to be used 
-as a church and school, which, in the 
-event of a larger church being needed, 
would serve as a school, the site being 
large enough for both, 

No doubt summer visitors will appre- 
ciate this effort to provide 
accommodation, and along with others 
who have the Unitarian cause at heart 
- give substantial help to the movement. 

Several ministers and laymen have 
given assistance, and there seems to be 
no want of good-will on the part of 
those who have been brought in contact, 
so that, if the efforts of the Ansde'l friends 
are only seconded as they deserve to be, 
there seems to be no reason why a church 
that would be a credit to the Unitarian 
body should not be permanently estab- 
lished here. 

The secretary is Mr. W. Milner, of 
Commonside, Ansdell, and Mr: R. Webb, 
Woodcote, St. Anne’s, is treasurer. 

G. W. AsHworTH. 

Waterfoot, June 28. 


_ Sixta Lees anp Rarer Lecture. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson has acceded to the 
request of the Lees and Raper Trustees 
to deliver the next lecture of the series in 
the Albert Hall, Leeds, on Monday, 
October 23, upon “The Legislative 
Aspect of Temperance. 

To Jesus there wasin all beauty, in 
all high impulse, all self-surrender and 
self-forgetting love, the intimation of a 
divine presence.—G', S. Merriam. 

THE artist is he who strives to perfect 
his work: The artisan strives to get 
through it.—W, C. Gannett. 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
An APPEAL. 


Ir should be of consequence to the readers 
of the InqurreR to realise the pres nt 
anxious position in which Bedford College 
is placed. From small beginnings nearly 
fifty-six years ago, it has grown to be one 
of the “Schools” of the Teaching Uni- 
versity of London, and is recognised by 
Parliament as a University College, re- 
ceiving a Parliamentary grant as such, 
and it is the only college for women that 
is so recognised, Ever since the degrees 
at the University of London were thrown 
open to women, Bedford College has been 


foremost in preparing students for these 


degrees, and at present two-thirds of its 
students are reading with this end in 
view. That such a Women’s University 
College is required in London is shown 


by the largely increasing number of 


students each year. There are now about 
280 students, 40 of whom are in resi- 
dence. Of late years there has been a 
large proportion of students from the 
Colonies, America, and foreign countries. 
The College is well-known for the excel- 
lence of its teaching on both the literary 
and the scientific side and for the various 
kinds of training which it gives; first, to 
secondary teachers, with practice in many 
different kinds of schools; and second, to 
factory and sanitary inspectors in scientific 


hygiene, and to teachers of hygiene itself; 


and third, to art pupils who like to work 
in a studio kept exclusively for the use of 
women. 

During last session there were ninety-five 
students preparing for degrees in Arts, a 
larger number than at any-of the other 
London Colleges. Mr. 8. H. Butcher, one 
of the foremost classical scholars, has 
pleaded for the suppoit of Bedford Col- 
lege in the Academy on the ground that 
women have such a great influence in 
laying the early foundations of literary 
education in the children of the nation, 
and that at Bedford College ‘‘ humanistic 
learning, both anc:ent and modern, holds 
a prominent place and is cozducted on 
academic lines.’’ 

Facilities for the study of various 
Sciences are very great at Bedford College, 
as there are six different laboratories and 
excellent mathematical teaching to in- 
culcate the necessary accuracy in observa- 
tions and calculations. The instruction 
prepares for the Science Degrees at the 
University of London leaving the purely 
medical subjects to be treated at the 
Women’s Medical College. Much good 
work in the way of exposure of nuisances 


| and improvement in hygienic conditions 


has been done by the factory and sanitary 
inspectors trained at Ledford College. 
The long list of distinguished men and 
women who devoted themselvesto starting 
and maintaining this College should be very 
well-known amongst those of our house- 
hold of Faith. Amongst those who have 
worked for the College may be mentioned 
Mrs. Reid and her sister Miss Sturch, 
Miss Bostock, Mrs. John Martineau and 
her daughter Jane Martineau, the devoted 
Hon. Secretary for many years; Mrs. and 
Miss Anna Swanwick, Miss A. J. Clough, 
Miss Emily Davies, Mr. and Mrs. Heas.- 
leigh Wedgwood, many of the Darwin 
family, Mr. William Shaen, Mr. R. H. 


Hutton, Rev. Philip Le Breton and his 
daughters, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Enfield, 
Dr. Russell, Mr. and Mrs. 8. Pett, Mrs. 
Susanni, and others, The students are 
too numerous to mention, as they have 
taken their places in almost every walk of 
life open to women, and in many Colonial 
and foreign countries as well as in Great 
Britain. 

The College has always been entirely 
free from religious tests, and has been 
managed on the broadest principles, both 
educational and moral. 

The influence and spheres of work for 
women have wonderfully increased of late 
years, and greater preparation is expected 
of them before. they can take up any kind 
of work, so that larger opportunities than 
in the past must be given to them to 
secure proper qualification. College life, 
with its ethical and social advantages, 
is of the utmost impoztance in the forma- 
tion of character and the strengthening of 
self-reliance, It is therefore of the utmost 
consequence that such an institution as 
Bed ord College,'where social and academic 
life are so well combined for women, 
should be adequately maintained. 

The Coltege is at present in leaschold 
premises, one portion of which will have 
to be surrendered in March, 1909; and 
as Lord Portman declines either to renew 
the leases or to sell, the College must be 
removed to other premises. The council 
therefore appeal for a sum of money to 
enable a freehold site to be purchased, 
and adequate buildings to be erected. 
Such a site has been found in a central 
and easily accessible position which would 
not be far from other academic centres, 
and which on this account is approved 
by the Senate of the University. Nearly 
one acre is at once available, and 
another acre could be added when funds 
allow. The council ask for a sum of 
£150,000 for the site and building, and 
already Lady Tate hes come forward with 
an offer of £10,000 to erect and furnish 
with cases, a library to be called after 
her husband. The students’ first contri- 
butions amount to £3,000, and there have 
been two offers of £1,000 each, one from 
Miss Shaen, besides lesser sums. 

When the need for help to erect a 
college for women worthy of such a city 
as London and the English nation, is 
known and understood, surely a generous 
response will be given to this appeal. 

Donations may be sent to the hon. 
secretary of the scheme, Miss H. Busk, 1; 
Gordon-square, London, W.C., who will 
gladly give any information required, or 
cheques may be sent to the National 
Provincial Bank of England, 52, Baker- 
street, London, W. 


THE Session of the Unitarian Home 
Missionary College, in Manchester, was 
concluded on Tuesday by the public 
examinations, and the Visitors’ Address 
delivered by the Rev. Philemon Moore: 
At the Valedictory Service in Cross-street 
Chapel in the evening, the address was 
delivered by the Rev. P: H. Wicksteed: 
On Wednesday a special meeting of the 
Alumni of the College was held, in pro- 
motion of the Jubilee Scheme,’ and a very 
successful garden’ party was held at 
Summerville. A report next week, | 
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HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA.—II. 


We are aware of bow much human 
nature is inclined to trespass on rules 
and laws, and use, or rather abuse, its 
imaginary freedom. Most of us, faulty 
human creatures, as we are, know, and 
often see with our own eyes, bow much 
we work against our own health, some- 
times against our very life. It is enough 
to point to the passion of drinking. 
NowI will speak of a very common thing. 
Our desire to become rich gets perfectly 
dominant over all the rest. Rich and 
powerful people, as a rule, generally take 
no notice of the sources from which their 
riches come as long as their easy living 
is not disturbed. 

Now, it is well-known here and else- 
where that Austria wasin no way an 
advanced country in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. She had _ hardly 
any commerce, she had no flourishing 
industry. But that most courageous 
and wise queen, Maria Theresia, saw that 
without a strong industry a country is 
always a tributary to some other. She 
became the patron of her principalities, 
and with all the power in her roya! hand, 
she began to create industry and com- 
merce in Austria: Nobody, not even a 
soldier, was permitted to appear before 
her in a dress not prepared entirely in 
her own country. This zeal for the 
favourite Austria began to be felt in 
Hungary very soon, and it is the same 
now after more than a hundred years. 
The present members of the Austrian 
royal family, whose number is above 
500, have several millions of their private 
property invested in the Austrian mills 
and machines, &c. ‘They would never 
allow, as far as it was possible, anyone to 
build a gun factory in Hungary; so that 
there is not one place in Hungary where 
they could prepare anything for military 
purposes, except dresses: 

The terrible conflict carried on between 
the Hungarian nation and the Austrian 
royal house is a great deal due to such 
minor considerations. Naturally the 
question of military power, and the posi- 
tion held by the present Emperor in the 
European concert is also very important, 
and we Hungarians understand it well, 
that the dynasty is not inclined to change 
the enjoyable present for a less agreeable 
ove: But a nation with a long and 
glorious past and great power felt in the 
millions of cultured people and in her own 
Jawful rights; must have her own, which 
is certainly of greater importance than 
anything else that may concern foreign 
people or families. 

Unfortunately for us, those who live at 
a distance from Hungary can hardly see 
and realise our position, and may easily 
think that the Hungarians are simply an 
unruly people: Nothing of the kind! 
Those who see how we Hungarians bear 
with a boundless patience the absurd 
situation in which we are placed since 
the winter elections, must certainly admit 
that this nation is ready to rule herself. 
We were commanded to carry out an 
election to see what the nation wishes. 
Well, the election left the former govern- 
ing party in a conspicuous minority, and, 
though four months have passed, we have 
no government to be supported by a par- 
liamentary majority, because his Majesty 


has not been pleased to nominate one. 
Anyone may judge for himself that the 
old King’s difficulty arises from the 
curious case that he is at the same time 
Emperor of Austria, and Hungary and 
Austria are allied for certain purposes. 

What are they? Mutual defence 
against foreign enemies, consequently 
joint action in foreign affairs and war 
administration. These are called common 
affairs of the two countries. To provide 
for those affairs a common ministry of 
foreign affairs and of war was created, 
and it was agreed that the expenses of 
these -two departments should be borne 
conjointly by the two countries. Thougha 
common army is spoken of, one part of it 
is a Hungarian Army commanded and 
regulated by the King. Unfortunately 
for us Hungarians, when in 1867 this 
treaty was carried through, we hau fallen 
backin many things, since after the war 
for independence in 1845-49 absolutism 
was forced on us for eighteen years, and 
we could not take one step of progress 
any way. When things changed in 1867 
we hardly knew where to begin, and could 
not demand our rights, especially in the 
common affairs. 

Now the chief question is about the 
common affairs, and especially about the 
use of the Magyar language in the 
Magyar part of the army, but it is not 
unlikely that the whole treaty will soon be 
reconsidered fundamentally, and just lately 
voices have been heard even in Austria 
demanding simply a personal union, 7.e., 
perfect independence in everything except 
the person of the Emperor and King. 

In conclusion, let me quote some 
remarks of Count of Apponyi:—‘‘The 
unification of its domains was the constant 
aim of the dynasty. That aim could 
never be obtained, owing to the firmness 
with which our forefathers insisted on 
their independence. Of all opportunities 
the dynasty availed itself to the largest 
extent; while forced to reckon with the 
idea of Hungarian independence at home, 
it gave an entirely new Austrian character 
to diplomacy and to al] foreign action. 
That lasted for two centuries, and fixed 
an impression of foreign opinion in a direc- 
tion which can be modified only through 
impressions of an opposite kind working 
for a considerable time. A wholesome 
reform of those misleading forms in foreign 
matters has not yet been effected, though 
it has begun, and no doubt will be com- 
pleted in time =: : 3” 

One word more. Count Apponyi con- 
cludes his very important address :—“J 
should not like to be misunderstood. My 
strong insistance, my whole country’s in- 
sistance, on her national independence, 
does not in the least imply a _ will 
or a wish to break away from Austria. 
We mean to keep faith to the reigning 
dynasty—no nation is more absolutely 
reliable in that respect ; we mean loyally 
to fulfil our compact of mutual defence 
with Austria. :: . All we want is that 
equal faith should be left to us, that 
those equally binding enactments of the 
Pragmatic sanction, which made Hungary 
secure of her independence as a sovereign 
nation, as a kingdom, nulli alzo regno vel 
populo subditum, asthe law of 1791 puts 
it, should be fulfilled with equal loyalty. 

Koloszvar, GEORGE Boros; 
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MR. C. F. DEAR. 


Fo.Lowine closely on the loss of our 
faithful friend and fellow-worker, J. Cogan 
Conway, of Ringwood, another generous 
soul hag passed on to the higher life in 
the person of Clement F. Dear, the tem- 
porary minister of the High-street Chapel, 
Portsmouth. After visiting, a few days 
ago, some aged members of his congrega- 
tion, reading some stories to a sweet child 
on his knee, he just stepped into his 
study, was seized with apoplexy and died 
immediately. ‘In harness,’’ he often said 
he should like to die, and so he did. 

From the Government Army Service 
Mr. Dear retired a few years ago, after © 
completing with honour and distinction 
his full term of office. In early years he 
thought his way out from orthodoxy, and 
became an earnest Unitarian, one of 
Robert Spear’s ‘‘ Robust Unitarians.”* 

In Essex, before he relinquished his mili- 
tary life, Mr. Dear was constantly engaged 
as a lay preacher among the churches in 
the county, Preaching to him was a 
passion and a delight. His services were 
constantly sought, and his visits always 
attracted good congregations. At Halstead, 
Chelmsford, and- other churches, he is 
remembered with grateful affection: When 
he retired from the Army he was induced 
to take the oversight of the church at 
Southend. For three or four years he 
maintained with efficiency the ministry 
of the church, at the same time interest- 
ing himself in all questions affecting the 
welfare of the town. He was a constant 
contributor to the local press, and, being 
naturally of a militant spirit, he entered 
into controversy with a ready and willing 
mind. For some time he was a member 
of the committee of the Eastern Union 
and also of the Provincial Assembly of 
London and the South-Eastern Counties, 
and ever manifested a deep interest in 
the welfare of the small and struggling 
churches. It was on June 27 that he 
passed away at his home in Southsea, 
being only 53 years of age. The funeral 
service was conducted by the Rev. George 
Lansdown, of Billingshurst, who on Sunday 
last at the High-street Chapel, rendered 
very acceptable service. 
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MR. THOMAS BIRCHALL, J.P. 


WE regret to announce the death of 
Mr. Thomas Birchall, J.P., of Warrington: 
He passed away after a lingering period of 
weakness on June 29 in his 75th year: 
He had been identified with Cairo-street 
Chapel from his boyhood, being one of the 
group of young men who came strongly 
under the influence of Dr. Philip Carpenter: 
As with others, it was an influence which 
lasted for a life-time and was seen in his 
keen interest in the welfare of his native 
town. When he was thirteen years of 
age he listened to Cobden in the Warring- 
ton market place denouncing the Corn Laws: 
and from that time he never wavered in 
his popular sympathies and his earnest 
and progressive liberalism. With a num- 
ber of other young men connected with 
the Cairo-street Sunday-school he pro- 
moted the foundation of the local Co-oper- 
ative Society, and for an unbroken period of 
forty years he was its president, watching — 
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over the development and growing pros- 
perity of the Society with unflagging energy 
As a co-operator he was widely known, and 
was a member of the committee of the 
central Wholesale Society. At the morning 
service in Cairo-street Chapel last Sunday, 
the Rev. W. H. Drummond, of All Souls’ 
Church, Belfast, spoke of his long and 
faithful membership of the congregation in 
the following terms :—‘‘ He was faithful 
in his attachment to this place. He 
loved its traditions ; he loved the simple 
message of Divine Love’ and Christian 
Discipleship which he heard within its 
walls. His memory often lingered round 
his own early recollections, and especially 
round the figure of the venerated teacher 
of his own boyhood, whose name was often 
on his lips. Succeeding ministers found 
in him a staunch and kindly friend, who 
never failed in his interest in their work. 
It is not too much to say—he would have 
been the first to acknowledge it—that it 
was here that he found the inspiration for 
the discharge of public duty, and for every 
honourable position of usefulness which he 
has been called upon to fill. We shall 
all feel how fitting are the words when 
applied to him, ‘‘ Lord, I love the habita- 
tion of thy house, and this place where 
thy glory dwelleth.’’ The funeral took 
place on Monday. A service was held in 
Cairo-street Chapel, conducted by the Revs. 
C. Harvey Cook and W. H. Drummond, 
and afterwards at the graveside in the pres- 
ence of a large company of his friends and 
fellow-townsmen, the committal service 
was read by the Rev. W. H. Drummond. 
The attendance of the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, the magistrates, and of numerous 


- deputations from public bodies, was an 


= 


impressive testimony of the personal res- 
pect in which Mr. Birchall was held and 
the value of his public work, 


ReaFrorestine has been carried out 
with some success in the Midlands. Reeds 
Wood Park, planted by the Corporation 
of Walsall, was formerly a series of deso- 
late refuse heaps, and is now a well- 
wooded attractive retreat; the trees are 
many of them large, and there are open 
spaces where hay is grown. Another 
example of the transformation that is 
possible is Horsefield Gorse Wood, which 
was planted twenty-five years ago on 
levelled pit banks. It is now a thicket 

_ of trees, and wild roses are found growing 


there. It is stated that no indications of 
pit-banks remain. The Midland Re- 
afforesting Association has several 


branches which are engaged usefully in 


reclaiming some of the many desolate 
areas in the midland ‘“ Black Country.”’ 
Five thousand trees have been plantedat 
Riddings Lane, Wednesbury, and forty: 
two acres of pit bank at Moxley have 
been handed over to the Asscciation 
recently. 


TE Annual Flower Show and Industrial 
Exhibition is to be held at Blacktriars 
Mission, Stamford-street, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday next, July or and 12. The 
exhibition will be opened by Lady 
Durning-Lawrence on Tuesday evening at 


8, and on Wednesday at 8 by Mr: C. F. 


Pearson, President of the B. and F,U.A; 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE TWO STONES.—II. 


WINTER passed, and spring came with 
gentler rain and more frequent sunshine, 
and the valley was spanned by April 
rainbows. The stones felt the shadows 
of the swallows as they skimmed home- 
ward above the water. ‘Tender green 
leaves burst their sticky brown sheaths 
which dropped into the river, and went 
sailing ‘down like a fairy fleet of new- 
pitched boats. Like a fairy fleet also 
were the white blossoms of the water 
buttercups, riding anchored by their 
stems, and drifting with the current as far 
as their green moorings allowed. Summer 
decked the river-banks with roses and 
meadow-sweet. The river ran so low 
that the wagtails crossed without wetting 
their toes. The rocks shimmered in the 
heat. Then autumn painted the leaves 
red, and yellow, and golden brown, and 
filled the valley with her bountiful fruits. 
So the seasons rolled on, and the years, 
and so rolled on the river, hastening, ever 
hastening, its pebbly host along. 

Gradually the two stones began to 
make their way less easily than at first. 
They now often missed being “‘ready for 
the next move,’’ to their own and their 
neighbours’ great confusion. If only they 
could be still for a moment to rest 
their aching sides! If only they could be 
sure that there was some satisfactory end 
to their difficult journey ! 

One day a pebble approached, and 
noticing their listlessness, asked what was 
the matter. Now there was something 
in his worn grey look with just a little 
polish to brighten it, that made them feel 
they could talk to him, as they had done 
to the boulder. 

So you have got to that, have you? 
Grinding is hard work, and bustling is 
monotonous! But don’t you feel cheered 
to be helping in a great and noble 
plan ?’” 

“A great and noble plan!” repeated 
both the stones at once. 

‘Yes, of which this valley, shaped by 
the ice-river and the boulders, is a part, 
and which includes also the river-bed 
we are carving: in short, everything we 
can see,” 

‘¢We are carving the river-bed!” 
claimed the pebbles in surprise. 

’ “Yes,” laughed their friend. ‘‘ Haven’t 
you noticed that the further we go 
sliding and scraping the wider flows the 
river ?’” 

“Then that was what the boulder 
meant, when he talked of wonders and 
changes never ceasing, and of our time 
coming sooner than we expected,’” said 
one of the stones. ‘But shall we ever 
rest as he did?” 

«That I cannot tell,” replied the worn 
grey stone. ‘*‘ However, I am inclined to 
believe the swallows. They fly high, and 
meet with those who fly still higher, and 
all the birds sing that earth, and sky 
and water are filled with an Almighty 
Power, who created them, and who makes 
these wonders and changes, but guides all 
things with love, else how could birds 


exX- 


travel so far, sure of always finding home, 


and happy year after year to love and care 
for nestlings? It must be this great good 
Power that put us here, and I am sure 
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whatever happens it will be well with us 
if we push forward, and help our neigh- 
bours along in the best way we know.”’ 
The two stones felt differently about 
themselves and the river-bed after this, 
and spun along as they had never spun 
before: When they were disheartened, 
they, too, listened to the birds, and tried 
to look at life in the river-bed from the 


‘point of view of those who flitted 


above it. 

One winter they arrived at a part of 
the river where stood some rocks large 
enough to break the water into narrow 
torrents, The stream swept swirling and 
eddying beyond, chafing at the interfer- 
ence. Several pebbles with one of the 
two stones were carried into the circling 
currents. HExcitingand giddy work it was, 
and they quite enjoyed it, till they found 
that here was more jarring and grating 
than ever, by reason of the rock below, in 
which each stone, while coursing round, 
actually ground a little hole, wherein the 
water sent them spinning deeper and 
deeper at every turn. Then, when settled 
down in their respective eddies for a steady 
round of grinding, they perversely be- 
moaned their “useless isolation’’ from 
the busy company in the great river-bed: 
Judge, then, the surprise of our friend 
from the rocky shelf, when on the sub- 
sidence of the water, men talked and 
wondered nearly as much about him ag 
about the boulder. 

And what became of the second stone ? 
He in his turn, with some other pebbles; 
left the river-bed. For one day he lay 
high and dry upon one of the terraces, 
which rose above either bank. The stone 
and his companions told their story to 
the wisest. How, in the course of many 
years, the water had, during flood-time, 
laid down on both banks a great deal of 
the gravel and sand let loose by wear 
and tear of its rocky channel, so that it 
ran upon a level, soft bed curtained by 
the steep tree-clad sides of the valley. 
How in time it had cut away pieces of 
this level, forming newer levels lower 
down, which in their turn were sliced 
away, thus making a succession of plat- 
forms—wonders and changes in the valley 
which it would have been impossible to 
explain, had not the river-pebbles been 
found on the topmost terrace. 

Thus the seasons rolled on, and the years, 
and still rolledon the river. But now the 
two stones lay, the one on his great river 
terrace, the other in his humble “ pot- 
hole ’’ carved out by his own endeavour 
yet both with the soft vegetation and 
the free air around, and a “stillness over 
them such as they had never felt since 
they left the peaceful ledge: Both were 
sure that something had worked for 
good in the midst of hard times, fears, 
and frictions. Both knew, as the 
boulder said, that there had been a 
corner in the world for them to fill, 
and that having done their best to fill 
it, whatever might betide, it would, in 
the words of the worn grey stone, ‘ still 
be well” with them. For were not 
they, as well as the boulder and the 
birds, and all created things, revelations 
of God in whom we all ‘live and move 


and have our being,’, and of our 
Heavenly Father whose “love never 
faileth”’ 2 Emity H. Smrre; 
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THE COLLEGE IDEAL. 


Tue Visitor’s address given last week 
at Manchester College by the Rev. P. H. 
WICKSTEED set before the students some 
of the essential things in their work of 
preparation for the ministry. That which 
is most essential of all, he said, no 
college can give: It is a matter of per- 
sonal dedication, of the discipline of 
character and self-determination on the 
part of the man who gives the first place 
to the moral and spiritual values of life 
and devotes himself directly to making 
them effective in his own life and the 
lives of others: The actual work ofthe 
College was described as being not so 
much. education as instruction—instruc- 
tion in theology, interpreted in the 
broadest manner—though education must 
certainly go on through the whole course 
of that instruction. And then the ideal 
of scholarship was sect forth with its 
watch-word, ‘‘ Verify your references,” 
enforced by vivid illustration, in its 
wider bearings upon the whole range of 
character and the service of a minister’s 
life. 

Perhaps we have not fully grasped the 
purpose of Mr. WicksTEED’s address. 
The report we have furnished gives only a 
meagre account of what it contained ; 
but when it is published in its complete 
form, as it soon will be, our rcaders 
willbe able to return to its consideration. 
It was certainlya quickening and stimu- 
Jating address, as it was described by the 
Rev. JoserH Woop in proposing a vote 
of thanks at the Trustees’ meeting; and 
it has set us thinking of what the ideal 
college ought to do for men preparing for 
the ministry. 

Such a college must certainly train 
scholars, and through the influence of its 
teachers and the spirit and method of 
their instruction, keep the pure love of 
truth and devotion to thorough work 
burning in their students’ hearts. And 
if the instruction within the time avail- 
able for any college course can only 
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cover a very limited range, the things 
of most vital consequence will be made 
clear, the true foundations will be laid 
for what must be a life-long pursuit for 
every genuine student ; and no minister, 
in these days, ought to be content, if 
he do not take with him through all his 
working years the spirit of the student 
also, eagerly alive to the movements of 
thought, and doing his own part in the 
service of truth. 


It might be a legitimate subject for 
discussion, Mr. WicksrEED said in his 
address, what were the most necessary 
subjects of instruction for a _ student 
preparing for the ministry. All will be 
agreed that an adequate survey of the 
grounds and truths of religion must be 
set before him, that he may have a 
firm grasp of the most vital questions 
of religious thought and of ethical prin- 
ciple, on which the inspiration of his 
ministry must be based. Nor will the 
comparative study of religions be neg- 
lected, that he may have a bread out- 
look and sympathetic insight into other 
forms of faith, with the clearer under- 
standing and the more earnest grasp of 
the truth which has possessed his own 
soul. During a three or four years’ 
course in such a_ college, while the 
student must be well grounded in the 
critical method and gain some insight 
into the work of the specialist, he surely 
ovght to have been made to feel the 
power for inspiration that there is in 
the Bible and in other great books of 
religious literature, that the true life in 
them may be throbbing in his heart, and 
he may know into how great an in- 
heritance he is entering as a teacher of 
the people. No mazes of technical 
scholarship must be allowed to keep 
him from the inspiration of the prophets 
of Israel, the steadfastness of the Law, 
the pure devotion of the Psalms, nor 
from living communion with that supreme 
life of which the record is in the Gospels 
and the quickening power in the whole of 
the New Testament literature. A pro- 
phetic teacher will have made the Epistles 
live and burn in his students’ hearts, and 
so will it be with other great books of 
devotion and moral appeal, and with the 
history of the church, especially the history 
of religion among our own people: And 


while these subjects have their full measure’ 


of attention, it may not be forgotten that 
religion is concerned with the actual life 
of the people, with present day conditions, 
with principles of cound government and 
administration, and healthy social life, 
with all efforts of moral and social reform. 
These may not be lost sight of in the 
student’s course, and both history and 
economics ought to be brought to bear 
on the due preparation for his life-work. 
With these must go the training of the 
speaker, in the power of strong and-chas- 
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tened utterance, of lucid statement and 
effective argument and appeal, all of which 
is subject to the control of wise and 
steady discipline, where a student for the 
ministry is in earnest in his desire really 
to fit himself for his high calling. 

Much else there is that a college can 
give, while the regular courses of instruc- 
tion proceed, if it is happy in the pos- 
session of living teachers. They must be 
in cloze touch,with the life of the people, 
with the movements of thought and the 
mora] efforts, sympathies, and aspirations 
of the time, and with the churches in 
which the work of the ministry is carried 
on, for which their students are preparing. 
Then their work will have its best effect, 
and in the quiet of the college life there 
will be nurtured a veritable ‘“ school of 
the prophets.’’ So Mr. WicksTeEp has 
set us thinking, and such thoughts run 
out into practical applications, whereby 
in our actual college work we may get 
nearer to the ideal. 


Dr. Joun Hunter’s Sunday morning 
services at the Bechstein Hall, are attended 
by increasingly Jarge congregations. To- 
morrow (Sunday) evening, Dr. Hunter is 
also preaching at the Free Christian 
Church, Clarence-road, Kentish Town, in 
connection with the celebration of the 
jubilee of the church. The service begins 
at seven o’clock. The Free Christian 
Church was established, and opened on 
July 5, 1855, by the Rey. W. Forster, 
who had come out from a Congrega- 
tional Church into that larger liberty. 
A report of the jubilee meeting of the 
congregation will be found among our 
News from the Churches. 


Tue Rev. F. A. Russell, formerly of 


Liverpool, and more recently of York, 


enters to-morrow (Sunday) on his ministry 
at the King’s Weigh House Church, 
Grosvenor-square, where he has succeeded 
Dr. John Hunter. In his letter, dated 
June 13, accepting the invitation of the 
church and congregation, Mr. Russell 
says :—‘‘ I wish to preserve most jealously 
the Catholicity by which our Church has 
been distinguished. ~ I shall endeavour in 
every legitimate way to make our Church 
a home for all who feel the spell of things 
unseen and eternal. I pray, as a son of 
the Catholic Church, that ours may be a 
Catholicity of Love, as well as of intellect, 
and I trust that we shall think of ‘all 
manners and conditions of men and 
women,’ and labour zealously for their 
good, Anything less than that is beneath 
our common Christianity, and is only a 
pcor Sectarianism and Pharisaism of the 
world, Freely we have received; let us 
freely give.”’ 

WE regret to hear of the death of the 
Rev. Charles Derzsi, who came as the 
Hungarian student to Manchester College, 
thenin London, in 1872, remaining for two 
years. Mr. Derzsi was the firstminister of 
the Budapest Unitarian Church, and had 
latterly been engaged in teaching at 
Torda, where he died, after a long and 
severe illness, on June 7. f 
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CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 


THE annual proceedings at the close of 
the session took place a‘ the College on 
Thursday, June 29. The morning began 
with a brief servic: in the chapel, and a 
sermon by Mr. C. M. Wright, B.A., 
followed by the reading in the lecture- 
rcom of passages from es:ays and examina- 
tion papers by other of the senior students, 
Messrs. A. Golland, M.A., A. Thornhill, 
B.A., Dr. Gyérgy, Mr. V. A. Sukh- 
tankar, and Mr. Stanley Mellor, B.A, (a 
first year student), and then another 
sermon in the chapel by Mr. J. P. Davies, 
B.A., the senior student. At half-past 
eleven the Visitor’s Address was given by 
the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., and in 
the afternoon the Trustees’ Meeting was 
held. In the evening there was the usual 
Valedictory service for the students leaving 
college. ; 

THE VISITOR'S ADDRESS. 


*« Preparation for the Ministry’ was the 
subject of Mr. Wicksteed’s address, and 
it dealt first with the preparation of 
character, and then with the ideal of 
scholarship. Nostudy of technical science, 
he said, and no college could produce 
what was the most essential thing in pre- 
paration for the ministry. Those who 
declared their intention of entering the 
ministry made no profession of higher moral 


_ and spiritual excellence than the average 


man, but they proclaimed a certain rela- 
tive estimate of the valucs of things. 
They declared that the spiritual and 
moral side of things had so impressed 


itself upon them that they desired to 
‘make it dominant in ther own lives, not 


only in the hierarchy of motives in their 
own conscience, but to make it direct the 
outward form of their life, and the work 
they meant to do. To prepare for the 
ministry they had to get their own lives, 
down to their inmost thought and aspira- 
tion, into deliberate relation to that scale 
of preferences. That could be done under 
any circumstances and conditions, and 
while obviously there might be a deepen- 
ing of the hold on the significance of 
moral and spiritual things, and such pre- 
paration might be strengthened indefi- 
nitely by the character of the master, 


and the nature of the occupations with 


which they came into contact, it could 
not be a matter of deliberate instruction. 
No earthly institution could undertake 
to furnish such preparation for the 
ministry; no institut on could be so bad 
as not to allow the men in it to train 
themselves for it. 

There were many other ‘things required 
besides the spirit in which they had to go 
to work. A minister ought to bea man 
of business aptitudes, of tact, judgment, 


’ severe self-restraint as well as frankness 


of self-utterance, fearless and industrious, 
feelirg the responsibility to himself, to his 
flock, and to God; there was no ma- 
chinery of supervision over him, he must 
be his own disciplinarian, and that would 
require moral strength and effort. All 
those things must be added to the funda- 
mental preparation for the ministry, and an 
ideal collegiate institution might do some- 
thing to that end, butnotmuch. A college 
could only take a subordinate place in 
such education, The best kind was to 
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be had everywhere by those who were 
capable of being educated, for Life was 
the great school: It was only on the 
intellectual side that they could expect 
any college to be of direct and exceptional 
power. The best of education came not 
directly, but incidentally with the thing 
that was in hand. The direct purpose of 
a college must be, in the main, not edu- 
cation, but instruction; and that College 
undertook to give instruction in theology. 

Of recent yearsthey had passed tbrough 
various phases in regard to Biblical 
studies. At one time it was thought that 
they had done with the Bible, and re- 
ligion would in future be based on science ; 
then it was urged that sociology must be 
the foundation, and now it seemed 
to be psychology. But while these hid 
been chasing one avother across the 
field, the significance of religious 
literature and history had been abiding. 
There was a wide field of legitimate 
questioning as to the best kind of in- 
tellectual training for the ministry ; but 
he wished to call their special attention 
to an aspect of the intellectual life inde- 
pendent of this special subject; and 
that was the ideal of scholarship. The 
scholarly habit of mind he defined as a 
due sense of the responsibility involved 
in waking a statement. A man with 
little knowledge, and not in any sense a 
technical scholar, might have that temper 
of mind; and on the other hand, the 
whole system of examinations and rank- 
ing by the result of examinations 
appeared to him an open defiance of the 
spirit of scholarship, an undermining of 
the sense of responsibility in making 
statements: A  sound-minded, shrewd 
peasant had usually a more exact sense of 
responsibility in making a statement than 
a finished scholar. He olten thought of 
the peasant whom Canon Rawnsley in- 
terviewed on the subject of the Words- 
worths’ ways, He had been an outdoor 
servant, and when questioned on the 
subject he sad: “They were very 
pleasant together”; but then checking 
himself, added: ‘‘at least out of doors 
they were.” He had not the least inten- 
tion of making dark insinuations, but it 
occurred to him that he had made a 
statement wider in regch than his ex- 
perience had warranted, so he checked his 
statement. The man who could gain any 
wide command of facts at second hand 
and attain the virgin purity of that 
scholarly habit which he ventured to 
attribute to the Cumberland peasant, was 
what he called a scholar. 

The whole matter was in that very 
well-worn and well-known word of advice 
to the student, Verify your references. 
Then they would have the scholarly 
habit of mind, which concerned not the 
student only but every man, and the 
minister of religion perhaps most deeply 
of all. The ‘habit once formed would 
relentlessly pursue him and make him 
satisfied with nothing but the supreme 
form of sincerity and fidelity. The man 
who had that great habit would not 
readily take up a malicious tale, and 
would beimmune from that kind of paltry 
gossip and intrigue which was always 
liable to rise wherever there was gathered 
together a small and close fellowship of 
men in intimate relations with each 
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other, unchecked by broad and deep 
universal interests: Some of the finest 
traits of tact and moral judgment, of in- 
tellectual and moral purity, of immunity 
from the taint of a polluted atmosphere, 
and the habit of generosity, would spring 
as a direct result from the scholarly habit 
of checking references. Another result on 
the deepest side of their work of prepara- 
tion was that a man gradually acquired a 
certain chastity and restraint of spirit, 
and did not wish to make the most vivid 
appeal to the emotions of his hearers, 
but to quicken their spiritual sense. He 
became suspicious of any expression of 
emotion deeper than his actual feeling. 
He learnt to stand guard over his 
emotions and to be more careful 
not to overstate than not to understate 
them. He learnt that the habitual 
attitude of the man with an enthusiasm, 
a passion, was self-restraint, not self- 
stimulus. He would rely for his power on 
the gradual gathering of unceasing 
efforts to bring himself into harmony 
with his ideals, perpetual association with 
minds of the highest and noblest range: 
He would have learnt the folly of looking 
for quick returns in the shape of bustling 
activities of the day, at the expense of 
drinking of the deep and still waters. 
There would gather in his mind a volume 
of emotion, of association, which needed 
control, not lashing. And the same man, 
who had begun by checking his references, 
would end by feeling that it was a blas- 
phemy to try to make anyone feel more 
in his words than he felt in himself, 


THE TRUSTEES’ MEETING. 


The annual summer meeting of Trustees 
was held in the afternoon in the library, 
the President, the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, 
in the chair. Among those present, in 
addition to the College staff and those 
mentioned below as taking part in the 
meeting were Messrs. David Ainsworth, 
R. D. Darbishire, R. Harrop,S. B. Worth- 
ington and A. W. Worthington, the Revs. 
I. K. Freeston, R. T. Herford, and J. J. 
Wright. The Rev. C. C. Coe was present 
for the first time as Visitor, having been 
appointed to that office in succession to 
the late Rev. R. A. Armstrong. 

The minutes of the annual meeting in 
January, and the catch words of the 
minutes of subsequent committee meet- 
ings, were read by Mr. A. H. Worthington, 
the lay secretary. 

The Rev. C. Harcrove moved, and 
Mr. Witt1am Lone seconded, a resolution 
of grateful acknowledgment to the 
Principal, Professors, and Lecturers for 
their services to the College, bothspeakers 
saying that the resolution was by no 
means a matter of form, but one which 
they passed every year with very sincere 
gratitude. 

Dr. DrumMonp acknowledged the re- 
solution. 

The Rev. JoserpH Woop moved a vote 
of thanks to the Visitors for their services, 
and to the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed for his 
address—a ‘quickening and stimulating 
address’* Mr. Wood called it—with the 
request that he would allow it to be printed 
for circulation among the Trustees. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant seconded the 
resolution, which Mr. WicksTEED acknow- 
ledged, and said he would endeavour to 
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recover his address (it was not written) 
in response to that request. 

The students then came in, and the 
President presented certificates to those 
who had completed their course, and also 
the essay prizes and Daniel Jones grants. 

The Russell Martineau prize for 
Hebrew was awarded to Mr. A. Thornhill, 
and it was mentioned that in the course 
of the session Mr. J. P. Davies had won 
in the University the Hall and Houghton 
prize for Syriac. Mr. Davies and Mr. 
Thornbill both obtained First Class 
Honours in Old and New Testament sub- 
jects, and Mr. Thornhill gained a prize for 
an essay on the “ Pauline Theology.”’ 
To Mr. Sukhtankar prizes were awarded 
for his essays on “The Knowledge of 
Good and Evil,’’? and “The Passage of 
Buddhism from a system of Ethical Cul- 
ture into Theism.’? Mr. Stanley Mellor 
and Mr. F. Sinclair also received essay 
prizes. 

Of the four leaving students who have 
completed their ful theological course, 
Mr. J. P. Davies is continuing his studies 
as a Hibbert scholar, Mr. Thornhill is 
going as minister to Carlisle, Mr. Golland 
to be assistant minister with the Rev. 
F.K. Freeston at Essex Church, Kensing- 
ton, andthe Rev. C. M. Wright assistant 
minister with the Rev. Joseph Wood at 
the Old Meeting Church, Birmingham. 
Mr. V. A. Sukhtankar, having completed 
two years’ study at Manchester College, 
is going with a grant from the Hibbert 
Trust for a year to Germany, first for a 
few weeks to Marburg, and then for the 
University session to Kiel, before return- 
ing to India. Dr. Gyérgy, after two years 
at Oxford, returns to Hungary. 

Mr. Yoshimoto, the Japanese student, 
as was reported at the time, was unfortu- 
nately obliged by the state of his health 
to return home quite early in the session, 
without completing h’s term of study. 

The four first year theological students— 
Messrs. Felix Holt, B.A., Stanley Mellor, 
B.A., F.Sinclaire, M.A. (of New Zealand), 
and W. E. Williams, B.A.—are continuing 
their course, M-. Mellor being appointed 
senior student for the new session. 

The Principat announced that the 
students were to reassemble on Saturday, 
Oct. 14, at 9a.m., and the opening address 
for the new session would be given on 
Monday afternoon, Oct. 16. The address 
will be given at five o’clock as usual, by 
the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter. 

A vote of thanks to the President, 
moved by Mr. G. H. Luten, and seconded 
by Mr. F. W. Monxs, brought the meeting 
to a close. 


THE VALEDICTORY SERVICE. 


The Valedictory service for the students 
leaving college was held in the evening, 
inthe chapel. The devotional part of the 
service, which began with the hymn, 
“Come, Kingdom of our God,” was con- 
ducted by the Rev. L. P: Jacks, who 
read as lessons passages from Isaiah xl. 
and Matth. xxiv. and xxv., beginning, 
** Watch, therefore.’’ 

Dr, Drummonpd gave the address of 
farewell on behalf of the College, in the 
course of which he spoke of the freedom 
they had inherited, and in which their 
work was carried on. The College had 


exercising fearless criticism of dogmas, 
but the fervour of its religion had never 
cooled, genuine reverence had not been 
violated. Its inquiries had been 
carried on in the spirit of scholarly dis- 
cussion, not of hostile attack, its end 
being always truth; They had unquench- 
able faith that truth must be something 
higher and not lower than current opinion, 
and that truth a man found for himself 
would have far more effect on his charac- 
ter than what he received on command and 
did not behold with his own purified sight. 
Freedom was not destructive of religion, 
but a condition of their drawing nearer 
to the realities of God, and seeing those 
deep things of the Spirit that endure and 
become more luminous with the advance 
of knowledge and the changes of thought. 
That freedom was happily no monopoly of 
their own; even in England the modern 
univers.ties were establishing theological 
faculties on that basis, while ignorance 
began to tremble for its dominance, and 
resorted to bluster and calumny. They 
were told that the Higher Criticism was 
bankrupt; but if so, it was a fatal blow to 
historical Christianity. Hven the mistakes 
of great scholars had led to progress, and 
by the work of such men as Strauss, 
Baur, and Renan, their whole outlook had 
been changed from what it was a century 
ago. The modern view was less mechani- 
cal and more spiritual. They saw 
less of the miraculous and more of the 
directing Spirit of God. Christianity 
was not a unique exception, but 
the consummation of the great world- 
process, the highest manifestation of the 
spiritual laws which governed mankind, 
and the Divine love which had instituted 
these laws and through them worked on 
the human heart. It should never be 
forgotten that both the lower and the 
higher criticism were for the sake of a 
criticism higher still. The lower textual 
criticism gave them the text, the higher 
gave them knowledge of authorship, and 
of the surroundings of the authors, their 
problems and objects, but these investiga- 
tions were preliminary to interpretation, 
without which they would have no 
fruitful result. The highest criticism of 
a book exhibited the beauty, order, and 
significance of its thought and brought 
the author’s mind to light. Such reveal- 
ing interpretation was the highest of all. 
The historical method had thrown a 
flood of light on the scriptures and given 
them a higher value. In the case of the 
Apostle Paul, certain elements of thought 
had been discarded, yet that criticism 
had admitted them to the heart of the 
great apostle, and brought forth profound 
spiritual principles hidden from the old 
dogmatic interpretation. For such cri- 
ticism they needed not only clear intel- 
lectual vision, but the insight ef spiritual 
sympathy: So the ancient writings 
had a stronger influence on their lives and 
enabled them to discern more clearly the 
deeper working of the Spirit of God in 
themselves and in the men and women 
around them. Apart from the construc- 
tive power of historical imagination and 
spiritual sympathy, they would be far 
astray, and there was still much to be 
done to rescue the Bible from degradation 
and bring [it into the light of genuine 


passed through great changes of thought,: human experience, drawing forth its 
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eternal principles and applying them to 
the conditions of modern life. That would © 
be their highest task, and so only could 
they fulfil the highest work of criticism. 
In the name of the College he bade them 
a cordial farewell. 
Then followed Washington Gladden’s 
hymn— 
O Master, may I walk with Thee, 
In lowly paths of service free, 
after which the Rev. W. G. Tarrant gave 
the Welcome into the Ministry, which is 
printed in full in our present issue. 
“Pour, blessed gospel, glorious news for 
man,’ was the concluding hymn of the 
service. 
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WELCOME TO THE MINISTRY. * 
By tue Rev. W. G. Tarrant. 


Ir is allotted to me, in accordance with 
your own desire, gentlemen, to offer you a 
welcome into the ministry. It is a duty 
which I readily embrace; for who, being 
engaged in this ministry, and having per- 
ceived from year to year with growing 
conviction its deep significance, can 
feel other than the warmest interest in all 
young recruits that joi the ranks, and 
the sincerest joy in their self-consecration, 
You are saying farewell to your College. 
and the untredden path of active’ service 
lies before you. It is a turning point 
in your life, a consummation which is at 
the same time a new beginning, an event 
full of meaning for yourselves, and fraught 
with the gravest consequences to others— 
perhaps many others—certainly more than 
you are likely to know. If at such a 
moment a word can be said to help, to 
strengthen, to enlighten and purify your 
spiritual vision, and to send you to your 
respective posts of duty, with minds reso- 
lute, devoted, and reassured, it will be 
indeed a word in season. May such word 
be granted us. 

Happily, we do not meet to-day as 
strangers. Itis one of the compensations of 
belonging to a little army that we the sooner 
get to know one another. If our numbers 
were greater our intimacy must be less: 
I cannot bring you the flattering prestige 
of episcopal benediction, but I offer the 
hand of a comrade and a iriend. Hven 
had we not met hitherto, there could have 
been no hesitation on my part in thus 
accepting you, as it were, from the hands 
of your revered Principal, as the latest 
fruit of mutual toils during these years of 
study. But I rejoice to have had oppor- 
tunity of some all too brief intercourse 
with you, and to have seen a little way 
into the working of your mind. Thus 
heartily on my own behalf I greet every 
one of you, my brothers, and bid you wel- 
come to that work for which I know you 
have been longing and waiting with all 
your soul. 

But the welcome I have to offer far 
exceeds the limits of personal interest. I 
speak to you to-night in the name of men 
distant and near, older and younger, whose 
ranks you join to-night; by whose side, 
untried as you are, but greatly believed 
in, you will be trusted to stand as worthy 
allies; whose labours and responsibilities _ 
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you will share; whose work you will be 
called upon not only to maintain, but to 
extend; and who will leave their good 
name, and that of the faith they live for, 
to your keeping, when they grow old and 
drop away. In th» name of all these, our 
fathers and brethren, I welcome you to their 
company. And not in the name of 
the living only do I speak. This place of 
prayer is not old; it seems but yesterday 
that its doors first opened to the wor- 
shipping crowd on that memorable day 
not yet twelve years ago; yet already 
the hallowing memories of departed mem- 
bers of that happy company add, one by 
one, to a consecration not of ritual, but of 
life and love. Thus it has been in all 
the decades past, and thus it shall be. 
Young souls, now setting forth, remember, 
I earnestly pray you, the lineage whence 
you spring, the leaders whom you follow. 
From all sides we seem to be shone upon 
by serious, intelligent, and sainted faces. 
The air is full of echoes of voices that still 
speak to us. A noble army has led the 
way. On the peaceful field they won we 
bivouac to-night, it is to the renewal of 
their battle for truth and right, for justice, 
freedom, and the higher life that we 
shall wake to-morrow, Dear names and 
honoured, the names of our own begetters 
in the faith, and of those who begot them, a 
spiritual ancestry of whom we speak with 
a tender and honest pride,—God forbid 
that any wilfulness or negligence in us 
should ever impair the effect of their work 
for us, and through us for mankind ! 

And yet more, I speak (all unworthy 
as I am) in the name of that wider fellow- | 
ship to which our fathers in the faith 
never ceased to belong, in which they 
eagerly claimed to share, even in the heat | 
and strife of controversy. All servants 
of the truth work together even when their 
present conceptions of it are most opposed. 
This you know well, it is part of the gospel 
you mean to proclaim; but, realising it 
to-night, see what it involves. Possibly, | 
the narrower view held by some would 
exclude you from the ranks of this clergy 
or that priesthood, but you have yourselves 
received too much from men in and outside | 
of all the churches not to feel your heart 
at one with them; and still above the din 
of the sectional strife we hear a Voice that 
rebukes all the mistakes of excommuni- 
cating zeal, the Voice that says for our} 
comfort, through the ages, from century 
to century :—‘‘ He that ws not against. us | 
is for us.’” My brothers, it is, very humbly | 
but confidently, in the name of all God’s 
ministry, of all the past, as well as of the 
present, of all lands as well as our own, 
that I call you upward to your place among. 
them. 

Surely there is an effectual consecration | 
for us in the thought of that great host, 
in the remembrance of the eager movement 
of their strong minds, and the yearning 
of their loving hearts. Did they not always, 
in their day, feel with us, that the labourers: 
were all too few for so bountiful a harvest ?: 
For them, as shall be for us, the hours of the: 
day were all too short before the sounding 
of the evening bell. They have gone, but: 
not wholly. Let science explain it how it. 
may, the dead still work with the hand of: 
the living, and mingle their accents with. 
the voices we hear around us. Welcome, 


of yourself as lowly as you must when 
you are in your right mind ; but remember 
always that your ministry, like everything 
else, from an operation in mechanics to the 
germination of a seed, is for ever greater 
than we know. The word to you is, 
‘* Launch out into the deep.’” Be assured 
that in every mind there is something that 
will respond to the very best you have to 
offer, if only you offer it in the right way. 
The soul of man grows elate with the reve- 
lation of its affinity to things divine. A 
bird will not more readily use its wings 
than the mind its powers, once it is roused 
from lethargy. Gladly, if sometimes un- 
comfortably, men receive the surprise that 
we are all nearer to divineness than we 
usually dream. Men do, indeed, spend 
too much of their time in trivialities. They 
are content too long with the shallow 
waters. You are there to provoke the 
soul’s ambitions, to open the harbour 
gates, and lead the fleet of idle and profit- 

less boats out into the wider sea. Not 
only courage and good intention, but skill 
and intrepid faith are needed for this 
navigation. Are you ready to take the 
lead thus? To be willing is much—but 
ready ? 

If the minister were thoroughly well- 
equipped, if he went to his work (as he ought) 
with his heart tender, his mind clear, and 
his body at its maximum health, all occa- 
sions would serve him with tools in his 
craft. God forgive us, what blind eyes 
we have, what slow wits, and stammering 
tongues! KHlse with what different utter- 
ance we should go to men. How rich, how 
copious our resources! Were we preachers 
indeed, with St. Bernard, Shakespeare, and 
Wordsworth we should daily be finding 
tongues in trees, sermons in stones, and 
good in everything. With the zealous— 
and I know not why ‘“‘ old-fashioned ’’ — 
Gospel reader weshould find new openings 
in every chapter, and in almost every verse. 
In the sweet familiar ways of home “and 
friendship we should catch tones of an 
Eternal Love that would have us speak 
always in harmony with itself. With the 
student of social science we should hear 
Sinai thunders in these wrecked lives and 
squalid homes, that cry out, in city and 
village, egainst us in our culpable ignorance 
and selfish indulgence. _ With the investi- 
gator of the myriad forms of life we should 
marvel afresh at the problems of nature’s 
economy. With the experiments with 
“«mere matter ’’ we should find ourselves led 
on and on, from mystery to mystery, into 
unexpected communication with the one 
besetting Holy Spirit, whose is all order, 
all motion; all beauty, all truth; Are you 
ready so to set the wide and glorious world 
in its splendour and sanctity before those 
waiting minds, so as to focus the image 
of the outward splendour there in search 
of an answering loveliness from within, that 
the listless shall be allured, the careless 
subdued, the faithless convinced, the 
joyless comforted, the loveless redeemed, 
and all brought to a keen delight in the 
law of the Lord, all quickened for the ser- 
vice of what is good, all touched anew with 
the energy and blessed with the peace 
divine 2 If so, you are ready to be a 
preacher, and so to preach that all will be 
ready to sing and pray. If you can but 
plead your heart’s desire that, if it be 
possible, in some such way, trudy in what- 


endless, boundless flow of energy, that 
streams upon the desert places of the world, 
and makes the wilderness blossom like the 
rose! To whatever race you belong in this 
ministry, all are spirit brothers. With 
whatever special gifts you come, gifts of 
brain, and tongue, and heart, there is need 
of everyone. Come up higher, then, my 
friends, into a full share of all the best 
activity of which your nature is capable. 

You have often been reminded, you have 
yourselves perceived, and are well con- 
vinced, that a special art is involved in the 
kind of service you seek to render to God 
and man. All men truly are called to 
serve, in their own way, but upon the 
minister rests this heavy responsibility— 
that whether they will attend to the call 
depends often and largely upon him through 
whom the call is specially made. During 
these years now closed you have been 
seeking, and I hope finding, some useful 
guidance in the principles and rules of the 
art which you must now practise as sum- 
moners of souls. We know that random, 
undisciplined effort, however well-meant, 
would certainly not succeed in the arts of 
painting and sculpture; it is not likely 
to be more successful in dealing with the 
man which the picture and the statue can, 
at best, only suggest and shadow forth. 
To that measure of intellectual training 
appropriate to all who would be intelligent 
citizens, you have added exercises pecu- 
liarly suited to the kind of work you have 
before you. It is well done. But on this 
critical occasion I am here to tell you that 
whatever you may have learned by tuition, 
or experiment, is worth nothing except as 
a beginning of never-completed learning. | 
‘* Tcount not myself yet to have attained,’” 
is the language of the aged and long-experi- 
enced apostle. It is true of all your learn- 
ing—critical, philosophical, practical ; you 
know nothing worth knowing about 
preaching, for example, unless what you 
have learned makes you eager to learn 
more. I speak especially of this, not 
because it is the whole, but because 
this is your special work. Itis a branch of 
art capable of unlimited progress. True, | 
as-we may hopefully and gratefully remem- | 
ber, a man may be useful in the pulpit 
even with lowly powers, if he be sincere. | 
But think of the high demands made upon | 
you, think of your immeasureable possi- | 
bilities! Reflect on what is implied in| 
your being set there before a company of 
your fellow-creatures, to speak upon the | 
matters of the inner life. Think of their | 
varied experiences, their different needs. 
Remember, especially, their paramount need | 
of being delivered from make-believe. | 
Remember the extreme readiness of people, : 
when they see it is a preacher who is speak- | 
ing, to take what he says as ‘‘ preaching,”’ | 
and nothing more. And yet, all the while, | 
remember the truly infinite capacity of 
every man for mental and spiritual pro-. 
gress, if only you, their accepted leader, 
can guide aright their thoughts and feelings. 
Ponder upon the secrets of the heart, their 
secrets known to you very much through | 
your own—secrets of hope, fear, struggle, 
defeat, sin, penitence, prayer—ponder on 
these things, and pray with your whole 
soul to be delivered from the temptation | 
ever to think lightly of your work, or. 
niggardly of its opportunities. Daily mag-. 
nify your office—not the officer! Think. 
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ever degree, you may help mankind, if 
you can truly affirm that this, and no 
self-secking in any form, is your firm 
resolve, God helping you, you are ready 
to be made the preacher which He is ready 
to make of you. 

The form of my appeal to you (which 
is, I think, none other, substantially, than 
your appeal to yourselves) must surely 
have called up in your minds a remin- 
iscence of that Gospel scene, where the 
young disciples, James and John, showed 
themselves to be ambitious for great 
honours, yet not unwilling, if need be, to 
risk great sorrows. ‘‘ Are ye able to 
drink of the cup ?’’ ‘* Yea, we are able.”’ 
Who of us dare say so much? Listen: 
‘¢The cup that I drink, ye shall drink.’’ 
Pregnant word for them and for us. As 
to the “honours” sought, they can be no 
human apportionment ; all that shall be as 
the Father wills. But as to the ‘‘ cup ”’ 
of trial, disappointment, and sorrow—a 
sorrow that seems at times even unto death 
—there is no uncertainty about that. I 
welcome you to drink of that ‘‘ cup.”’ 
You have embraced no light task, as we 
have seen ; and, even if you could take it 
lightly, a stern but salutary penalty would 
but increase the troubles inevitable in 
your lot. You come forward in manly 
sincerity, but your sincerity will be tested 
in the coming years, not only in work, but 
in patience. Through and through this 
ministry will assay you and show what 
mint you are of. You shall be tested by 
the possibilities of good service, in and out 
of the pulpit, which you either will or will 
not fulfil. You shall be tested by problems 
alike of theory and practice; by the 
bewildering mass and variety of human 
needs, of the old, the young, the rich, the 
poor, that your feeble hands must attempt 
to help; by an often recurring sense of 
failure; by the confessed weakness that 
is very near to despair. You shall be 
tested by poverty, probably ; by miscon- 
ception ,almost certainly; by neglect, 
apparent or real; by utter loneliness of 
spirit. I tell you these things before they 
come to pass. It is not a question here 
of your profession of ability to endure ; 
being once in you must endure. You think 
you have counted the cost; I hope so. 
Yet to pay is afterall more than to reckon 
up; and the months and years will have 
to be hved through very bravely and very 
patiently. One wonders how he should 
dare to ‘‘ weleome’’ a young man into 
this calling. I speak not now specially 
of what is called ‘‘ worldly reward.’’ 
That has its due place in a wise man’s 
thought—woe to us if it takes an undue 
place there. I speak not of the peculiar 
embarrassments of the ministry in a Free 
Church, the special worries of a  self- 
worrying community that rarely seems at 
liberty to taste and see how gracious the 
Lord is. But looking at the prevalent, 
or at least the most obvious, dispositions 
of men in our time, the sceptical trend of 
opinion among the cultured, the pleasure- 
seeking of the well-to-do, and the sordid 
apathy of the multitude, what a quixotic 
thing it seems for any man to choose this 
career! If it has not chosen you, you are 
making a great mistake. To what is it 
IT welcome you? It is to the way of the 
cross. Make no mistake about that, my 
brothers, least of all the mistake that you 


have secured in the ministry an easy 
profession and a comfortable lot. Brace 
yourselves to bear, to grapple, earnestly 
and long, with the grim wrestler in the 
dark ;. to be a true full-natured man in 
man’s world, and by your life, as much 
as by any word of yours, to proclaim the 
Gospel of God, and the strenuous climb 
of man upwards out of the dust to the 
heights of spiritual life. 

If you do these things, with just the 
simplest honesty of your heart, just as well 
as you can, without any pretence—I tell 
you in the name of all the faithful whose 
ranks you now join, and who have tried 
it and found it true—the narrow path of 
duty will lead to life for you, such life, so 
rich and full, and sweet, and prophetic, 
that not all the soul’s most triumphant 
songs, sung or unsung, can overtake the 
theme. This is the joy that was set before 
One who endured the cross, despising the 
shame. It is to his work, his sorrow, his 
joy, I welcome you. His Helper is yours, 
the Helper who has brought you to this 
hour. He will never leave you nor forsake 
you. He will more than fulfil your best 
hopes—our best hopes for you. He will 
forgive you when you fall, and lift you up 
from the dust, and help you to help His 
children around you. ‘‘O magnify the 
Lord with me, and let us exalt His name 
together.’ Amen. 


CARMARTHEN COLLEGE. 


Tue sess.on of the Presbyterian College, 
Carmarthen, was brought to a close on 
Friday, June 30; when the prizes and 
certificates were distributed, and addresses 
given by the examiners. The result of 
the examinations was very satisfactory, 
the four senior students all obtaining 
honours certificates, the first and second 
year’s men also giving evidence of good 
work done: There are four graduate 
students also in the College preparing for 
the B.D. examination of the University 
of Wales. 

The deputation from the Presbyterian 
Board, which is the governing body ‘of 
the College, consisted of Professor G. 
Dawes Hicks, the Rev. E. Savell Hicks, 
and Mr. Harold Baily, who were accom- 
panied by Mr. Harold Clennell, the secre- 
tary of the Board: These gentlemen, 
together with Dr. Talfourd Ely, and the 
Rev. J. H: Weatherall, were the examiners. 
Professor Hicks presided at the prize 
giving, and delivered an eloquent address. 


Dr. Dawes Hioxs’s ADpRESS. 


Having referred to the work of the 
session, and the satisfactory results of the 
examinations, Dr. Hicks proceeded to 
speak as a student to fellow-students 
concerning their common work and the 
need of it in the world to-day. 

A great Englishman of letters, he said, 
once declared the aim of culture to be a 
knowledge of the best which has been 
thought and said in the world. It was a 
great ideal, worthy of the distinguished 
scholar who proposed it, and in the sense 
in which he meant it undoubtedly large 
and comprehensive enough to satisfy the 
most exacting requirements. But applied 
as other men are wont to apply it, it 
often serves as a defence for something 
very much the reverse of that sweetness 


and light, which its genial author strove 
so energetically to recommend to his 
countrymen. It is perfectly true that 
there are certain towering minds in the 
history of humanity, acquaintance with 
whose thought, familiarity with whose 
ideas, forms the very ground and basis 
of any genuine system of education, 
Plato and Aristotle, Shakespeare and 
Goethe, Bacon and Darwin—the works of 
these men, and of such as these, can no 
more be ignored, or simply played with, 
by a real student than a carpenter can 
dispense with his lathe, or a medical 
practitioner with his thermometer. But 
the field of the best which has been 
thought and said in the world is enor- 
mously extensive, and he who rambles 
in it merely as an excursionist visiting 
places of interest, is but a dabbler and 
a dilletante in the realm of spiritual 
things and has no title whatever to the 
designation of a scholar. I believe there 
is no danger more seductive than this, 
and none against which we, who are so 
largely concerned with books and litera- 
ture, require to be more watchfully on our 
guard. Nothing is more characteristic of 
the present age than the feverish speed at 
which we live, the insatiable craving to get 
along as quickly as possible,. be it by rail- 
road, or bicycle, or motor car. And the 
same kind of restiess yearning is penetrat- 
ing our intellectual pursuits, to the in- 
tellectual detriment both of those pursuits 
themselves and of the minds that might 
otherwise be uplifted by them. I suppose 
that that objectionable species of the genus 
“homo,’” the smatterer, the creature who 
is ready at a moment’s notice to pro- 
nounce aN opinion upon every conceivable 
topic of human interest, is an ancient 
parasite of our race,—certainly long ago 
Socrates lashed him with his dialectic and 
Horace held him up to scorn,—but I 
doubt whether he was ever so much in 
evidence as he is now, or whether he was 
ever able so to impose upon the credulity 
of an unsuspecting public. Now, this, it 
seems to me, isa degradation into which 
those of us who are trained and nurtured 
in a College such as this are peculiarly 
liable to fall. The wide range of studies 
that are here cultivated, and of which it 
is needful that the broad outlines at least 
should be familiar to the educated minis- 
ter of religion, is itself a temp‘ation te the 
heavily-worked student to rest content 
wita a mere surface knowledge of all and 
to make himself really proficient in none. 
And yet, everywhere and on every side of 
us, the crying need is for more men who 
are not dabblers or smatterers, but for 
men who can speak'with deep and accurate 
knowledge upon the great problems of 
nature and life and duty. To satisfy 
that need, there is, I take it, but one way 
possibie. It is that each of us stu- 
dents, whilst striving to gain as far 
as we can a broad, general foundation 
of culture, should concentrate our strongest 
energies upon some special branch of 
intellectual discipline, so that in time we 
may become thoroughly at home with 
its methods of research, and intimately 
acquainted with the details of which it 
consists. To know something of every- 
thing, and everything of something is by 
no means a bad motto for a student, 
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the last clause of the motto is infinitely 
more imperative upon him than the first. 
And here, in the curriculum of this 
College, out of the plentitude of subjects 
dealt with there is ample opportunity 
provided for the exercise of choice. Do 
I am not advo- 
cating any premature decision as to the 
direction which the bent of one’s own 
mind is the more adapted totake. During 
these thr.e years of pupilage by far the 
wisest course is to throw oneself with 
vigour and resolve into the work of all the 
classes and to do one’s level best in each. 


To begin to specialise before one has: 


obtained a bird’s eye view of the whole 
territory, and that is about the.most that 
can be here achieved, is the deadliest of 
all blunders. Ses 

But it is, I should say, a sure sign 
that a man has mistaken his vocation, 
if, at the end of his college career, he 
does not find himself drawn towards one 
object of study more imperatively than 
towards others, if he does not feel for it a 
kind of personal Jove, if he is not ready 
to sacrifice any amount of ease and com- 
fort and worldly advantage in order to 
make it really his own. It is a sorry 
result of the quiet years spent in a 
place of learning if it does not awaken 
in us some breath of the genuine students’ 
devotion and ardour, some sense of the 


-worth and value and dignity and joy of 


intellectual effoit, not as a means to some 
lower end, but for its own sake alone. 
Dr. Hicks then spoke of the need of 
thoroughness of training for the ministry 
of religion, as for any other profession, 
and of the high ideal of his service. He 
quoted Carlyle’s splendid praise of the 
honest. -worker with his hands, and of 
him who worked for the spiritually in- 
dispensable, not for daily bread, but 
the bread of life. And he concluded : 
Gentlemen, youand I, each in our respec- 
tive spheres, have deliberately chosen this 


_ second mode of service; let us see to it 


- charge which thus devolves upon us. 


- cradle to the grave. 


that we carry out faithfully and well the 
If 
we are to offer to others the bread of life, 
we must first of all win that bread by 
honest manly toil of our own head and 
brains. Some little plot of the spiritual 
vineyard we must cultivate with zealous 
care, gather its fruits and make them our 
very ‘own, before we can offer them to 
others. Some truth divine, we must so 
have loved and cherished and pondered 
over, So engrained into our thought and 
mind, that men may know when we speak 
of it we are speaking as those who have 
authority and not as the scribes, And 
that we can only do by remaining students 
all our days; by resolving that ccme 
what may, we will first and foremost 
reserve ourselves opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted at first hand with the great 
themes of which we are to be the spokes- 
men to others. Everywhere men and 
women, troubled and perplexed with the 
momentous issues of life and death, are 
looking to us for thoughts and ideas and 
ideals that may be to them grounds of 
hope as they wend their way from the 
Let us not offer to 
those who are thus looking to us for 
spiritual food that which has cost us 
nothing. In the stress and strain of material 
enterprise; it is only with difficulty that 
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the light streams in. Wisdom in the days 
of Solomon lifted up her voice in the 
streets and was not heard. It is even so 
now; the streets are not the place for 
wisdom. Wisdom is the fruit only of 
calm thought and earnest reflection ; and 
the streets are full of bustle and turmoil 
and hurry. Do not give, then, all your 
time to them. Resolve, ere you leave 
these walls, that no small part of it shall 
be passed in the stillness that is the 
absolute requisite of the thinker, and in 
that patient seeking for truth of which 
you have learnt here the value and the 
need. 

The other examiners also spoke, Mr. 
Harold Baily making sympathetic re- 
ference to the death of Mr. John Warren, 
of London, the late treasurer of the 
Presbyterian Board, who has been suc- 
ceeded in that office by Mr. I. S. Lister. 

Principal Evans having spoken, the 
prizes were distributed by Mrs. Dawes 
Hicks, and the Rev. Philemon Moore 
spoke on behalf of the professors. The 
Rev. John Thomas, of Merthyr (chairman 
of the Iifpependent Committee) thanked 
Dr. Hicks for his inspiring address, and 
the Presbyterian Board for their care of 
the College. Several Carmarthen ministers 
joined in the expressions of thanks, and 
the proceedings closed with prayer. 


THE SOUTH WALES UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue 103rd meeting was held on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, June 28 and 29, at 
Liwynrhydowen,Cardiganshire. A verylarge 
number of ministers and other members of 
the society met, under the presidency of the 
Rev. B. Ceredig Jones, of Bradford. All 
ministers in charge of Welsh churches were 
present at some part of the services, and, in 
addition, the Revs. W. James, J.P., 
the secretary, Mr. J. Evans, treasurer ; 
Rev. 8. Jones, Pontypridd, Mr. L. N. 
Williams, Aberdare; Messrs. Jones and 
Morgan, Tonypandy, Capt. Davis, C.C., &c. 
as well as a large representation from all 
our churches in Cardiganshire. 

The committee of the Sunday-school 
met at 5 p.m. on Wednesday, Rev. J. 
Davies, Alltyplacca, presiding in the ab- 
sence of Rev. T. A. Thomas. Arrange- 
ments were made to carry out the work of 
the section for the coming year, officers 
being also appointed, with Mr. John 
Evans, solicitor, Llandyssul, as president. 
The income of the section, which depends 
mostly on annual collections made at the 
schools, was adequate, leaving a small 
balance to the good. When the business 
was over, the meeting resolved itself into 
a conference, and a fine paper on ‘‘ Sunday 
School Ideals ’’ was read by Rev. Simon 
Jones, and afterwards discussed by the 
chairman, Messrs. Ceredig Jones, W. 
James, D. Rees, R. J. Jones, and Hathren 
Davies. A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Jones was passed. 

In the course of the two days, there were, 
as is usual and indispensable in Wales, 
three preaching services, the first at 7 p.m. 
on Wednesday, the other two at 3 and 
6.30 p.m. on Thursday, when sermons were 
delivered to large audiences by Revs. 
D. BR. Davies, Pentre, D. J. Evans, Cwm- 
bach, J; P, Kane, Dowlais ; the appointed 


preacher, D. Rees, Bridgend; J. Hathren 
Davies, Cefncoed, and R. J. Jones, M.A., 
Aberdare. On Thursday morning at 9, 
the committee of the Association met, 
Mr. Ceredig Jones presiding. The Secre- 
tary read his report, adverting mainly to 
the two great events that have impressed 
themselves upon the public attention of 
Wales during the year, viz., the Revival, 
and the vigorous opposition to the coercion 
policy of the Government in Education, 
and warning Unitarians and those in 
sympathy with them to be on the alert, in 
face of the seeming unanimity of the 
great orthodox denominations, to demand 
religious instruction on their lines, when an 
amended Act under Liberal auspices will 
come into force. 

The TrEAasuRER then read his balance- 
sheet, which showed that the subscriptions 
and collections had not been so satisfactory 
as in former years. However, to avoid 
the scale of grants formerly made being 
lowered, the president, very generously, 
made up the deficiency by an extra sub- 
scription of a substantial amount. The 
‘* Ymofynyd’’ fund was reported to be 
in a sound condition ; and it was generally 
felt that the magazine was doing a good 
missionary work, and made up one of 
the most valuable assets of the Association. 
Whether due or not to the excessive 
circulation of the magazine, the Welsh 
Postal Mission, inaugurated a few years 
ago, has not proved to be the success it 
was expected. The monoglot Welshman 
does not seem to be approachable on these 
lines. In spite of advertising in Welsh 
papers, north and south, the inquiries 
after Welsh Unitarian Literature were few 
and far between. The project has been 
in consequence abandoned, in order to 
concentrate all further efforts on the 
extension of the magazine. The following 
were appointed to the various offices for 
the coming year :—President, Rev. T. J. 
Jenkins, Hinckley, late of Gellion2n, vice- 
president; Capt. Davies, secretary and 
treasurer as before. 

At 11, after a devotional service, impres- 
sively conducted by Rev. J. Davies, 
Alltyplacca, the annual address was deli- 
vered by the president, who chose as his 
subject, ‘‘ Cheerfulness in Religion.’® It 
was such an address as might be expected 
from the matured skill and experience, 
as well as the cheery optimism inspired 
by the great affirmation of the Unitarian 
faith which a ministery~ of twenty-five 
years has only served to deepen in the heart 
of the preacher. It was a remark often 
made that, notwithstanding his long 
residence in England, his Welsh remains 
untainted, and retains the freshness, pure 
and undefiled, which it possessed when he 
was a boy in the vale of Aeron 40 years ago. 
On the proposition of Rev. D. Rees, 
supported by Rev. Lewis Williams and 
J. Hathren Davies, a hearty vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Jones for his address. 
At 2 o’clock the Temperance Section met 
in conference, the Rev. R. C. Jones, Lam- 
peter, presiding, when a paper on the 
organisation of Bands of Hope, &c., was 
read by Rev. E. O. Jenkins, Liwynrhy- 
dowen. It was timely and practical, 
and the discussion carried on by the chair- 
man, Messrs. Hathren Davies, J: 
Morgan, &c., emphasised the points that 
had been dwelt upon in the paper. Mea- 
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sures were taken by the appointment of 
officers, travelling lecturers, &c., to make 
this section an effective agency of the Asso- 
ciation. A word of acknowledgment is jue 
to the friends at Liwynrhydowen, who 
had made such a plentiful provision for the 
physical wants of their numerous visitors. 
The weather was very favourable, and the 
sociable meals partaken of in the booths 
on the chapel premises as well as a! fresco 
constituted a very enjoyable part of the 
day. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


—~——— 
[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
pas 
APPEAL. 

Londen: Mansford -street.—The Rev. 
Gordon Cooper writes from the Mansford-street 
Parsonage, Bethnal Green, E. :—‘‘ May I appeal 
to your readers for subscriptions to our con- 
valescent and country holiday fund? I am 
arranging for a number of people, children, 
elder scholars and teachers, members of the 
mothers’ meeting, and the congregation, to go 
away for a short holiday this summer, and I 
shall be very grateful for any help your readers 
can send me to cover the necessary expenses. 
1 shall be glad also to receive any donations to 
our Window Gardening Society, which is now in 
need of funds. We are holding our annual flower 
show on Tuesday, July 25, when various prizes 
wil! be given for the best grown plants, &c.”’ 


Ainsworth.—The annual school sermons 

were preached on Sunday, July 2, by the Rev. 
Charles Peach, of Manchester. Large congrega- 
tions were present at both services. Special 
hymns and anthems were rendered by the choir 
and children. The collections amounted to 
£34 16s., a slight decrease on last year, which 
is accounted for by the unfavourable state of 
the weather. 
_ Barnard Castie.—The congregation lately 
invited Miss Mellone, of Warrenpoint, to be- 
come their minister, having had a pleasant 
experience of her ability for ministerial work, 
and the general acceptability of her services. 
Much to her own regret and that of the people 
also, Miss Mellone has been compelled by un- 
avoidable private circumstances to decline the 
call. The congregation are hoping soon to 
obtain the services of a permanent minister. 
The church is a very pretty one, and there are 
enough adherents to form the nucleus of a fairly 
strong congregation. 

Colne.—On Monday evening, July 3, a 
‘congregational wlecome” was given to the 
Rey. and Mrs. John Evans in celebration of 
their marriage. There was a good attendance. 
Addresses expressing the congregation’s best 
wishes for the welfare of Mr. and Mrs. Evans 
were given by Mr. R. Duerden, and ‘Mr. J. W. 
Hird. The Rev. E. Allen (Burnley), and Mr. J. 
Bullough (Halliwell-road, Bolton), also spoke. 
Mr. J. Wilkinson, on behalf of the congregation, 
presented to Mrs. Evans a handsome silver- 
mounted oak biscuit-barrel, and to Mr. Evans 
two oak-framed photogravures, viz., ‘Jesus 
disputing with ths doctors,” “Jesus and the 
Rich Ruler.’’ Mr. Evans gratefully acknow- 
ledged the gifts and good wishes. 

Ditchling.—This delightful little meeting- 
house under the South ‘Downs celebrated its 
anniversary on Sunday last, when the Rev. E. 
Daplyn preached two excellent sermons to the 
many friends who gathered from Brighton, 
Lewes, Horsham, Billingshurst, &c., to support 
the faithful few who worship there each week. 
The Lewes choir (Westgate) very kindly gave 
vocal selections in the afternoon. Juncheon 
and tea were provided at the neighbouring 
hostelry. A very happy and profitable time was 
spent, and the day was delightfully fine. The 
collections in aid of the chapel funds amounted 
to £7 10s. 6d. 

Downpatrick.—Sunday, June 25, was a red- 
letter day with the non-subscribing Presbyterians 
of Downpatrick. The venerable meeting-house, 
which dates from 1712, being in need of some 
renovation, it was resolved to invite Prof. J. E. 
Carpenter, of Oxford, to preach special sermons. 


The day accorded well with the hymn which 
was sung at the morning service, ‘ Summer 
suns are glowing,’ and the members of the con- 
gregation, who are widely scattered, came from 
all the surrounding district, some a distance of 
five miles, and being joined by friends from 
Belfast and elsewhere, there was a large assem- 
bly. Professor Carpenter’s discourses, morning 
and evening, were highly appreciated. On Mon- 
day Professor Carpenter lectured on ‘The 
Story of Gotama, the Buddha,” in the Town 
Hall, which was quite filled by a large and 
representative audience, several clergymen of 
other denominations and many townspeople 
being present. The lecture was greatly appre- 
ciated. The collections, together with subscrip- 
tions from friends outside the denomination, 
exceeded expectations, and will enable the con- 
gregation to accomplish all that is at present 
desired. 

Glasgow: Ross-street.—On Sunday fore- 
noon, 25th ult., the Rey. E. A. Russell, on 
behalf of the Sunday-school and church, pre- 
sented Mr. James McPherson, late Sunday- 
school secretary, with a pocket book containing 
a sum of money. Mr. McPherson, who is leaving 
Scotland for New Zealand for the benefit of his 
health, was wished a prosperous and healthy 
life in his new home, 12,000 miles over the ‘sea. 

Hinckley.—On Sunday last, July 2, the 
Sunday-school anniversary sermons were 
preached at the Great Meeting by the Rev. 
T. J. Jenkins, minister of the placer Special 
hymns and anthems were given by the school 
chiidren and choir, with Mr. Lewis Wykes (of 
Leicester) at the organ. The old chapel was 
brightened by flewers. Very large congregations 
attended, and satisfactory collections were 
taken. 

London: Essex Church.—On Sunday last, 
at the morning service, a memorial font, pre- 
sented by Mr. Ronald P. Jones, the hon. sec. of 
the church, was unveiled by the donor and de- 
signer in the presence of a large congregation. 
The Beatitudes were then pronounced by the 
minister and the responses sung by the boys of 
the choir, after which a special hymn was sung 
by the congregation. The font stands in the 
middle of a small baptistery chapel, panelled 
aud seated with cak woodwork, and in the cen- 
tral panel is a tablet of beaten brass bearing the 
inscription ‘‘ To the Glory of God and the Service 
of the Church this Font was dedicated by Ronald 
Potter Jones, in memory of his Mother, who 
died December, 1904.” The font itself is also 
of richly carved oak, hexagonal in shape, and 
supported on the wings of six angels, which, 
respectively represent the contemplative and the 
active life. Six brass panels enrich the sides, one 
bearing the inscription “ Suffer the little children 
to come,” and the others containing five beati- 
tudes. A very graceful cover is adorned with 
three cherubs, and is lifted by a smal! metal 
cross. The font rests on a pavement of green 
and white marble, which is slightly raised above 
the level of the aisle. The whole is a rich and 
reverent, if not unique, work, beautiful and 
tasteful in every part. The wood carving was 
done by Hatch, of Lancaster, and the metal 
work by Montague Fordham, of Bond-street. 
A special christening service will take place on 
Sunday afternoon, fotlowing upon the flower 
service for children. 

London: Kentish Town (Jubilee). — 
July 5 being the actual anniversary of the 
opening of the Free Christian Church in 1855, a 
meeting was held on Wednesday evening in the 
school-room to celebrate the jubilee. The Rey. 
Henry Gow presided, and there were about fifty 
people present, including the Rey. G. Critchley, 
the present minister of the church, and the Rev 
C. E. Pike, a former minister. 
had been served earlier in the evening. After 


an opening hymn and prayer by Mz, Critchley, | 


Mr. Arthur Cooper, hon. sec., read the same 
historical statement as he presented at the re- 
cent jubilee bazaar, telling of the foundation of 
the church by the Rey. W. Forster, its open 
principle as a Free Christian Church, the dis- 
tinguished people who had belonged to the 
congregation, and the succession of its ministers. 
The chairman said he brought from his con- 
gregation at Rosslyn-hill a message of good 
will and hope for the future prosperity and 
strength of that church. Whena man was fifty 
they could not speak much of his future years, 
but with a church it was different. A 
church was only worn out if the spirit 
of its first enthusiasm and 
died away. 


Refreshments | 


devotion — 
It was true their environment- 


was changed, and had become somewhat 
depressing, but the message of a church was 
direct to the soul of man, and to the power of 
will which enabled them to live a noble life 
whatever their environment. They were apt to 
speak and think too much of the “large oppor- 
tunity ’’ for their churches. They must not 
wait for such an opportunity. Men of faith 
and devotion made it for themselves, as the 
leaders of the great Tractarian movement had 
done in the Church. If they were inspired by 
a living faith in God and the soul of man, they 
would be so possessed by living truths and 
effective power that they would enter into a 
better future and secure higher victories and 
higher results than ever. The Rev. F. K. 
Freeston then gave an address on the founda- 
tion principle of their Free Christian Church, 
and beside their original motto, ‘‘ Diversity of 
opinion no bar to Christian Communion,” set 
that of the old Shrewsbury chapel, founded by 
one of the noblest of the ejected of 1662, *‘ This - 
place was not built for a faction or a party, but 
to promote repentance and faith in communion 
with all those who love Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 

For such an inclusive catholic church many 
others were now longing, and he trusted they 
would be ready for such a larger fellowship 
when it came. The Rev. C. E. Pike followed 
with a message of ‘‘Courage and Cheer” for his 

old congregation, and the Rey. F. Allen, an 

original member, and for many years a devoted 

worker in the church, who last Sunday preached 

the jubilee sermons, gave an address of re- 

miniscence, quoting some fine sayings of Mr. 

Forster’s on the open principle of the church. 

The Rev. G. Critchley moved, and Mr. Forbes 

seconded, a vote of thanks to the chairman and 

speakers, and the doxclogy and benediction con 

cluded the meeting. The Rev. John Hunter, 

D.D., is to preach at the evening service to- 

morrow. 

Midland Christian Union]—The summer 
meeting of the Council was held on Monday, 
June 26, at the Bath-road Church, Wolver-- 
hampton. ‘The president of the Union, Mr. W. 
Byng Kenrick, was in the chair, and among 
those present were the Revs. J. C. Street, J. W. 
Austin, T. Paxton, A. Thompson, A. H. 
Thomas, W. C. Hall, J. B. Higham, Messrs. H. 
Perry (Chairman of the Wotverialapeen Congre- » 
gation), T. Oliver Lee, and W. Cheshire. An 
interesting paper was read by the Rey. A. 
Thompson, of Dudley, on “ The Institutional 
Church,” followed by a diseussion. In the 
evening there was a public meeting, which was 
well attended. The Rev. A. Hermann Thomas, 
of Stourbridge, spoke on “The Function of a 
Living Church’’; the Rev. W. C. Hall on © 
“The Bible in the Light of Modern Criticism,” 
and the Rev. J. ©. Street on ‘ Unitarianism a 
Reconciler of Religions.’ During the intervals 
anthems were rendered by the choir. 

North Lancashire and Westmoreland 
Unitarian Association.—The quarterly meet-_ 
ing of the Association, held at Kendal on 
Saturday, July 1, was greatly enjoyed by a very 
large gathering, including representatives from . 
Chorley, Preston, Lancaster, Blackpool, &c. 
The concert, which is always an attractive 
feature of these meetings, was given by the 
choir from Percy-street Unitarian Church, 
Preston, who had combined their annual picnic 
with this engagement. The choir went early to 
Windermere, and, returning ‘to Kendal in time 
for tea, afterwards gave an excellent concert. 
The Rev. H. V. Mills expressed the warm 
thanks of the meeting. 

Shepton Mallet (Appointment).—The 
congregation have unanimously invited the Rev. 
J. B. Robinson, of Lewins Mead Domestic 
Mission, Bristol, to be their minister. Mr. - 
Robinson will begin his ministry early in the 
autumn. 

Waltmsley.—The anniversary sermons were 
preached on Sunday, June 25. The scholars’ 
address, which was very suitable for children, 
was given by Mr. C. E. Reed, of Horwich. The 
Rev. E. FE. Jenkins preached to large congrega- 
tions in the afternoon and evening. The fine — 
weather enabled many visitors and friends to 
come together from the neighbouring churches, 
so that the old chapel was much too small for | 
such a gathering. There were almost as many 
outside as inside during the afternoon and even- 
ing services. Special music was rendered at 


each service by the choir, and the ‘singing of 
the children was an attractive feature. The 
collections amount to £51, a little in: of 
last year, : “Ae 
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SUNDAY, July 9. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7, Mr. A. S. Hugn, 

Bechstein Hall, Wigmore-street, Rev. JoHN 
Hontsir, D.D., of Glasgow, at 11.15; and 
each Sunday murning until July 23. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 

_' 11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Hffra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranuey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Epaar Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., 11 
and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. Marcuant. : 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting-hiil-gate, 
11 and 7, Rey. Franx K. FreeEston ; 3,15, 
Flower Service. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Preis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and. 7. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, and 7. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-stroet, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. ; 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W.; 11.15, Rev. 
G. Critontny, B.A., and 7, Rev. Joun 
Hunyrer, D.D., of Glasgow. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church; High. 

: strect, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Popz. 

Little Portiand-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
P. H. Wicxstrxp, M.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Eustace THompson. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. F. G. FLetTouer. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church; 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JonzEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.16 and 
7, Rey. Frurx Tayior, B.A. - 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Wooprne, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, Y. P. Guild Services, 
11, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps, and 6.30, 
Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Ohurch; Kest 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 
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Barz, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
MoDowEtt. ; sae. fs 
Bracrroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. Ropert McGn® . . 
Braoxroozt, South Shore Unitarian. Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 
Boottm, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. J. Montzy Mrs. 
BovEnemovutH, Unitarian Church, Woest-hill- 
road, 11, Rev. F. L. Puaten, of Worcester, 
Mass., U.S.A., and 7, Rev. C. C. Con. 
Braprorp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30, 2.45, 
and 6.30, Rev. E. Crrzpic Jonzs, M.A. | 
BuicuTon, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Mr. Herpurr Rix, M.A. 


SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 
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tained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
“post-card, Manufactory, London, W.C. 
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Buxton, Hartington-road Church; 11 and 7, 


Rev. GrorGE STREET. 


CanruRBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 


Rev. J. H. Smrru. . 


Curstrr, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, off Watergate- 


street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. Haycocx. 


Dovzz, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 


and 6.30. 


Guiz~pFoRD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 an 


6.30. ; 


Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. GARDNER Priston. 


‘HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 


toad, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harerove, M.A, 


Lisoarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 


LivzEroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 


LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. Frank WALTERS. 
11 and 
6.30, Rev. Morgan WHITEMAN. 


Marpsronz, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.29. 
Nuweort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


H. M. Livzns. 


OxFrorp, Manchester College; 11.30, Rev. Dr. 


DrumMMonD. 


PortsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 
PortsmouTs, St. Thomae-street, 11 and 6.45, _ 


Mr. T. Bonn, 


SoarsozovuaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6 30, 


Rey. OTtwELLt Bryns. 


SrVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 


House, 11 and 6,45, Rev. F. TzaspaLE REED. 


SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. C. J. Strenr, M.A., LL.B. 


SuimrBrook, Main-street Free Christian Church, 


6.15, 


Sipmouts, Old Mecting, High-street, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. W. AGak. 
Ji and 6.30, Mr. 
GEORGE WARD. 


SouTerort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. F. B. Mort. 


Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 


TRowzEIpGE, Conigre Church, 1] and 6, Rev. J. 


WAIN. 


TUNBRIOGE Weuts, Mechanics’ fnstitute, Dudley- 


road, Dr. Birman Guosa, 11, ‘ Hindu 
Ethics ’’; 6.80, ‘‘ Hindu Religious Disciplitie. ’ 


a 


IRELAND. 


Dusiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. 


G. Hamitton Vanoz, B.D. 
Ra eee 


WALES. 


Apunystwith, New Market Hall, 11. 


a erennenst 


Carz Towr, Free Protestant (Unitarian), Church 


Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmroxrrn. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY: 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN §8Q. 
W.—July 9, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 


SULLIVAN, “The Ethics of Patriotism.” 


Ss0ard and ResiWence. 
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OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Ilustrated 

Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


AT. LEONARDS-ON-SHA.— “ Cran- 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 


| BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 


able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 


| —Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


TAd sees HOUSE, DawuisqH, 


DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 


| for Ladies. Lovely seaside village. Beautiful 


country. Bracing climate. Sea and moorland. 


4] Responsible charge taken of the younger guests 


if unaccompanied by adult— Prospectus from 
Proprictor. 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
osition on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devadetee Park, &« Separate tables; elec- 


Z| trie light, Terms from 2 gne.—Mr. Pocock. 


hata oeeeeae SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


ATH.—Furnished Apartments, tem- 

_ porary or permanent ; highly respectable 
locality ; charming views; good cooking and 
attendance.— VEGETUS, 22, Belgrave-crescent. 


ERBYSHIRE.— FURNISHED 

COTTAGE to let (except for August), 

Cosy sitting-room, large kitchen, scullery, and 

two bedrooms. Fine bracing air—Address, 

Mrs. WILLIAM PENNACK, clo Mrs, JAS. FURNISS, 
The Farm, Great Hucklow, Buxton. 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
i © BT iG BW. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
poe Hotel has passenger Lift; Hlectric 

ight in all Rooms; Bathrooms on every Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; Ali Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
83. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ BooKCRAP?T,” LONDON 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUGTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LARD AGENTS 
Adelaide Place London Bridge, E.c. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


LD FALSE TEETH: — We giv 
highest possible price for above. Offer 
made, and, if not accepted, teeth returned 
Dealers in old gold or silver in any form‘ 
Banker’s references. — WooLFraLL and Co.. 
Birkda!e, Southport. 


Ys: NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adepted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued “for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year ; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge loca! page.—Address 
to Eprtor, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


BIRTH, 
PerrRis.—On July Ist, at 83, Brecknock-road 
London, N., the wife of Rev. H.S. Perris, 
of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

AUSTIN—PRIESTLEY SMITH.—On the 4th inst., 
at the Church of the Messiah, Birming- 
ham, by the Rev. H. Austin (father of the 
bridegroom), and the Rev. UL. P. Jacks, 
M.A., John Wors'ey Austin, Minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, to Norah 
Priestley, only daughter of Priestley 
Smith, Esq., F.R.C.S., of 52, Frederick- 
road, Edgbaston. 

Puetres —McLacuLtan.—On July 4th, at 
Lewisham Unitarian Church, by the Rev. 
J. Wain, of Trowbridge, the Rev. George 
Leonard Phelps, of Evesham, second son 
of George Phelps, of Cardiff, to Hannah 

fatilda, of Forest-hill, S.K., daughter of 
the late John McLachlan, of Braintree, 
Essex, 

READ—TuRNER—On Wednesday, June 28th, 
at the Unitarian Chapel, Ditchling, by the 
Rev. Edgar Daplyn, M.A., Arthur Read, 
of 25, Woburn-square, W.C. (youngest 
son of the late William Read, of Brighton), 
to Ellen, younger daughter of Henry 
Turner, of Newland, Keymer, 


DEATHS. 


BirenvaLy.—On June 29th, at Holly Lodge, 
. Warrington, Thomas Birchall, J.P., in his 
75th year, 

Drar.—On June 27th, at 10, Allens-road, 
Southsea, suddenly, Clement F. Dear, 
Minister of High-street Chape}, Ports- 
mouth. ; 

THOMPSON.—June 28.b, at Whitley Batch, 
Llandaff, the residence of his son-in-law, 
Herbert M. Thompson, Alexander Thomp 
son, late of Bridgwater. in the 87th year 
of his age. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF CHRISTIANITY | E. NORMAN REED & CO., 


From the Points of View of the 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. 


WHAT WAS THE LOST END 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


For the International Meetings at 
Geneva, Aug. 28-31, it appears that most 
of our English members intend to leave 
London on Friday, Aug. 25, and to take 
their holiday weeks in Switzerland after- 
wards. No parties of thirty can be made 
up for Aug. 11 and 18, and the hope of 


the special cheap return fares on those 


dates has to be given up. Members 
who have to take their holiday before the 
Geneva week, and had planned to leave 
on either of those dates, must make their 
own arrangements. If they are able to 
join one of Cook’s parties they may still 
obtain return tickets at a considerable 
reduction. 

THE question has been asked whether 
for the evening meetings at Geneva 
evening dress will be required. The 
reply of the chairman of the local com- 
mittee is that evening dress is not 
obligatory, but it will be worn by the 


_ majority of resident gentlemen both at | the miners killed, in which he says: 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1905. 


A First Baptist World Congress is 
being held in London this week, to be 
concluded on Tuesday next. The Con- 
gress, as it was stated in a telegram of 
greeting addressed on Wednesday to the 
King, represents a membership of over 
seven million communicants, of whom at 
least seven millions are English-speaking, 
while six and a half millions, white and 
coloured, belong to the United States. 
The venerable Dr. Maclaren is President, 
and delivered a brief inaugural address at 
Exeter Hall, in which he besought his 
hearers to remember two crystal phrases, 
which carried everything he wanted to 
say—‘‘ In the name of Christ,’’ ‘‘ By the 
power of the Spirit.”* If they were right 
in those two relations all would be right. 
When, however, the President asked the 
Assembly to show the world where they 
stood, by rising and repeating with him 
the Apostles’ Creed, there naturally 
appeared, as the Christian World records, 
to be a good deal of abstention. The 
first paper of the Congress by the Rev. 
J. D. Freeman, of Toronto, on ‘‘ The 
Place of Baptists in the ~ Christian 
Church,’’ claimed that it had been their 
glory to have been the chief champions of 
soul liberty. The Congress sermon was 
preached in the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
on Wednesday evening by Dr. A. H. 
Strong of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary, New York, and will appear in 
next week’s Christian World Pulpit. 

Nor less than 120 men and boys appear 
to have been killed by the terrible ex- 
plosion in the Wattstown Colliery, 
Rhondda, on Tuesday. Fathers and sons 
have perished together, and there were 
many heartrending scenes as the dead 
were brought up and recognised by their 
relatives. Such a sudden disaster appeals 
to the keenest sympathies, both among 
the people themeelves and throughout the 
country. The Lord Mayor of London has 
opened a Mansion House fund for the 
widows, orphans, and dependent relatives of 
“The 


the conyersazione on Wednesday evening, | calamity is one of the most distressing 


and at the banquet on Thursday. 


In noting last week the passing by the 
Chamber of Deputies of the Bill for the 
Separation of Church and State in France, 
we put down the majority as 233. But 
that was really the minority vote, there 
being 341 votes in favour of the Bill, 
which was therefore passed by a majority 
of 108. Those of our readers who are 
interested in this subject should note the 
article on ‘‘ Separation in France’’ by 
~ Mr. Robert Dell, in the current number 
, independent a 


which has ever arisen, and I feel certain 
that the benevolent public will welcome 
an opportunity of expressing, promptly 
and liberally, their sympathy with those 
thus suddenly plunged into the deepest 
affliction and misery, Subscriptions may 
be sent to the Mansion House or to the 
Fund’s account at the Bank of England.” 


Tue full text of the address on the 
influence of the Labour movement on 
international peace which M. Jaurés was 
to have delivered in Berlin has appeared 
in his journal, ’’Humanité, and in the 


fy EEN TETAS Fy ee OR a ee ae esi. 


[REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


[ONE PENNY. 


German Social Democratic Vorwédrts. Tt 
is to be hoped that we shall not have 
long to wait for an English version, 
which could hardly fail to serve the cause 
of a better agreement among the peoples. 
The French entente with this country is 
not, says M. Jaures, directed against Ger- 
many; neither will the closer amity which 
he hopes to establish between the peoples 
of France and Germany be aimed against 
this or any other people. We cannot be 
too thankful to Count von Biilow for-the 
assistance he has unintentionally given in 
showing up the decision and clearness 
with which the labour party adheres to 
the principles of peace. 


Tue visit of the famous Lancashire 
band, Besses o’ the Barn, to France may 
be described as a small event, but it will 
have not unimportant effects in spreading 
a stronger sympathy and spirit of amity 
between the peoples of the two countries; 
The working clisses of France have flocked — 
in delighted crowds to hear the music of 
their British comrades, and the working 
men of Lancashire have brought home 
happy memory of courtesy and kindness 
lavished on them in France; In future 
when the band is heard at home there 
will sound also the echo of the life of 
the men and women of a sister country, 
and the consciousness will spread that 
the men who live in other lands are of 
like nature with ourselves. The incident 
points to the good future when the 
mutual friendship of the peoples will re- 
place the old and the “ new diplomacy,” 
with its cruel and futile appeal to arms. 

THE unseemly dispute for possession 
of places of worship between the two 
sections of the Free Church of Scotland 
proceeds, and much bad feeling exists, 
At Navin, on Sunday last, a somewhat 
dramatic scene occurred in the giving up 
of their church by the U.F. Section. The 
Provost, who is a leading member of the 
body, surrounded by a large number of 
his indignant fellow members, at the door 
of the church they had to leave read a 
fervid but dignified protest against the 
course of action taken, and then headed 
the march to the kall in which, as evicted 
persons, they are meanwhile to meet. The 
supplanters are not a tenth of those 
whose places they have taken. The dis- 
tricts in which such scenes are occurring 
are literally in a state of sectarian war- 
fare, and there is no saying to what the 
strife may lead. Fines have been inflicted 
on the more riotous without effect. 

Wuitt the Ecclesiastical eye of Scot- 
land is upon the House of Commons in 
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expectation of the passing of the Church 
Bill, an important movement has been 
begun by laymen of the Hstablished 
Church with a view to effect some real 
modification of the Confession of Faith. 
The clause in the Bill dealing with the 
Confession does not in anywise bear upon 
the substance of the creed, but only on 
the terms of subscription. This is deemed 
insufficient by the more radical minds. 
They think the time has come for modern- 
ising the Confession; {and they have 
associated themselves with this purpose 
in mind. They have had private meet- 
ings in Edinburgh, and are arranging 
for meetings elsewhere: This movement 
is fraught with great theological and 
religious issues. The “Wee Frees,”’ by 
their bigoted and reactionary,doings; have 
roused the country thoroughly, and a 
revolution in creedalism will speedily be 
effected. 


Tue second part of Sir Edward Russell’s 
article on ‘‘ The Religious Life of Liver- 
pool since 1850” appears in this month’s 
Sunday Magazine, and contains por- 
traits of the Revs. Charles Birrell, 
Hugh Stowell Brown, Charles Beard, and 
Charles Garrett. Inthe course of notes 
on various denominations occurs the 
following :—‘‘ The Unitarians in unbroken 
lay succession vindicate their essential 
Christianity from generation to generation 
by unflagging philanthropy, and they have 
had here signal and special advantage in 
three of the most spiritual preachers of 
their denomination—John Hamilton Thom, 
James Martineau, and Charles Beard. 
But, here as elsewhere, their actual ad- 


herents are few, though everyone admires | 


them.” ‘Towards the close of the article 


Sir Edward Russell refers to the work 


done for social purity by the late Rev. R. 


A. Armstrong, together with Mr. Alexander 


Guthrie and Dr, Lundie, and to the 
influence of successive generations of the 


Rathbone family through many forms of | 


Christian benevolence, 

One striking figure has been removed 
from among the leaders of the religious 
life of Liverpool since Sir Edward 
Russell’s article was written, in the 
person of Monsignor Nugent, who passed 
away on June 27, at the age of 83, 
honoured and beloved by men of all 
Churches and parties. The statue by 
F. W. Pomeroy, in this year’s Academy, to 
be erected in St. John’s Gardens in Liver- 
pool; represents indeed the dignity of the 
Monsignor, but not at all the exqusite 
grace and brightness of the man the people 
knew and loved. A native of Liverpool, 
educated for the priesthood at St. 
Cuthbert’s College, Durham, and at Rome, 
Father Nugent, after short terms of ser- 
vice elsewhere, came back in 1849 to 
Liverpool, and for the rest of his life was 
closely identified with work among its 
poor, He was appointed in 1863 the 
first Roman Catholic priest under the 
Prison Ministers Act of that year, and 
for more than twenty years was Chaplain 
of Walton Gaol. In 1872 he established 
the Cathclic Total Abstinence League of 
the Cross, and throughout his career took 
a foremost place in temperance work: In 


his Saturday evening concerts people of) 
all connections gladly helped, and for the 


‘fascination for our affections. This is 
|*‘quite independent of any critical 
“discussions. They are there, these 


ea ac a eer es 


homeless boys and the outcasts of a great 
city he did a great work of compassion 
and helpfulness. Through his efforts 
many neglected lads found new homes in 
Canada, A sermon of his on‘ The Story 
of Magdalen ’* was published in the first 
volume of the Liverpool Pulpit, edited 
by the present Dean of Ely and the Revs: 
R. A, Armstrong and C. F. Aked, and 
when Mr: Armstrong invited representa- 
tives of different churches to expound their 
principles from the pulpit of Hope-street 
Church, Father Nugent, though he could 
not preach from the heretic pulpit, sent 
a valuable letter. He also cordially joined 
in the Liverpool Conference of Ministers 
of Religion on Social Questions: A por- 
trait of Mgr. Nugent, presented to him by 
the citizens of Liverpool, on his comple- 
tion of 50 years of public service, is now 
in the Walker Art Gallery. 


* Tue Roots of the Love of Christ ’’ 
was the title of a sermon preached by the 
Rev. R: A, Armstrong in Hope-street 
Church, on Aug: 23, 1903, and now pub- 
lished in the current number of Sermons 
for the Day. Answering the question, how 
it was that we as Unitarians had such 
deep reverence and affection for the man 
Jesus; and how that was related to their 
actual religious life, Mr. Armstrong said :— 
“JT think the root thing—the thing deepest 
‘‘down—is certain real touches and sug- 
& gestions inthe Gospels themselves. What- 
“ever their literary history, whatever 
‘their discrepancies, however thickly the 
“mythology has overgrown the original 
“historical facts, however impossible it 
“may be to lay hold of those facts with 
*¢ precision and certainty, there are touches 
‘of infinite tenderness scattered through 
‘these ancient books, swift gleams of a 
‘light that never shone on land or sea; 
“‘there are pictures, impressions, phrases, 
‘which seize upon the imagination of the 
“heart, and have a deathless power of 


“touches, and nothing can take them 
‘“‘away; and they are associated in our 
‘‘minds indissolubly with Jesus, the son 
‘“‘of Mary. And whether this or that item 
‘of the narrative be actually historical or 
“not—and that we can never know—I, 
“for my part, believe that these touches, 
“these gleams, could never have got 
“there, if at the back of them had not 
“lain a personality of captivating charm 
“and most winning power. That person 
“behind all the words, behind all the 
“deeds, bebind the outward history, 
“behind the manifest myths and play of 
‘imagination, is no mere shadow, is not 
“itself the unsubstantial fabric of a 
“vision, but is valid, fand through all 
“the overlying strata of legend and 
‘* misunderstanding and exaggeration and 
“« distortion, still draws us by its undying 
“ attraction and holds us by its inborn 
“charm and power. -.So that I do 
‘think that it is a real historic Jesus 
“ who in the first place draws our hearts 
“towards him in deep affection and 


‘‘ allegiance, a real historic Jesus who- 


“indeed found the wild flowers and the 
“¢ birds 
‘little children, cheered the 


which contradict reason has broken do 
messengers of God, loved the 
stricken | 
‘¢ women, and had the brave word of 


* hope and faith and inspiration for all 
“‘ those toiling on the way.’* But about 
that historic Jesus, hesaid, there came to bo 
gathered alltheir ideal of what the perfect 
life with God must be, and it ought not 
to be a trouble to them that the historical 
Jesus was so idealised; they should let 
the ideal have full sway in their hearts. 
It might be Jesus or another who had 
stirred all that was best in a man and 
most clearly unveiled to him the face of 
God, but whoever it was, he was that 
man’s Saviour. And the sermon con- 
cluded: ‘And deeper, I think, and larger 
‘¢ than all these human affections, beauti- 
‘ful and sacred as they are, must be, 
“in the full disciple of Jesus Christ, 
“that love of God which Jesus himself 
‘set first and foremost among all the 
‘‘commandments by which we are to 
“live. That is the great deep sea of 
“which these are the bays and creeks. 
“The more we learn to feel and know 
“the living God in all things and 
‘‘in all men, the more we see him 
“in the world of nature and the world 
“of man, the more our life and thought 
“ are saturated in him, the Ever-present, 
* the Eternal, the Fathomless and Perfect 
* Love, the more pure and true will all 
‘these human - affections be, and the 
“more shall we breathe that mind of 
* Christ which would seem to be the 
‘brightest revelation of his glery which 
‘*God has ever bestowed upon the 
* world.” 

Tue Council of Legal Education, it was 
announced in Thursday’s Z¢mes, has 
appointed Mr. W: Blake Odgers, LL.D.; 
K.C., director of legal studies. When the 
necessary alterations are completed, he 
will occupy chambers at 15, Old-square, 
Lincoln’s-inn, in the same building as 
the offices of the Council, 


THe Rev. F. A. Russell entered last 
Sunday on his ministry at the King’s 
Weigh House Church, His sermon was 
on the Christian sense of obligation, 
and had to be preached, unfortunately, 
during a severe thunderstorm, which 
rendered close attention very difficult: 
The sermon appears in this week’s 
Christian World Pulpit. 


THE many friends of the Rey. E. W. 
Lummis will hear with great regret that 
the hope of his summer holiday has been 
disappointed, and that he is ordered by 
his doctor to winter at Dayos. The con- 
gregation of the Great Meeting, Leicester, 
have been obliged with the deepest regret 
to accept Mr. Lummis’s resignation. A 
brief report of the meeting will be found 
among our News from the Churches. 
Davos has done great things forthe Rev. 
C. F. Aked. May it do likewise for our 
friend ! 


Tris noticeable that his commenda- 
tion is given never to rapturous feeling, 
always to practical goodness or to insight 


into moral truth.—G@. S. Merriam: 


He who in any case admits doctrines 
Wn 
the great barrier between truth and 
falsehood, and lays open his mind 
every delusion,—Channing, 
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LITERATURE. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF ACTION.* 


In the Inquirer of September 19 
1903, we noticed Professor Séailles’ re- 
markable ‘‘ Affirmations of the Modern 
Consciousness,’’ a volume of papers and 
addresses in many respects similar to the 
one now under notice. Fragmentary as 
they both are, the two booksare evidently 
the work of a strikingly original and prac- 
ticat thinker ; and of all the pages which are 
being printed to-day, few ere at once so 
wise and so arresting, and, above all, so 
pregnant with life itself as those of M. 
Séailles, 

At the same time they are nota little per- 
plexing, for their frank and exhilarating 
call to action conceals a whole world of dark 
and difficult questions which remain un- 
solved. Their author is, doubtless, fully 
aware ofthis. Asa professor of philosophy, 

_who is also deeply engaged in the work of 
practical reform, he knows as well as any 
the bafiling, bewildering nature of this 
complex of contrasts and contradictions 
which we call ‘‘ life.’” He shows, in pass- 
ing, that mere materialism cannot possibly 
explain the higher life; he is urgent in 
proclaiming the place that philosophy must 
hold in the programme of education. He 
is an idealist throughout ; there is no page 
of his which is not instinct with the idealistic 
spirit: But, in these papers at least, he 
deliberately abstains from the metaphysics 
of philosophy, and from all theological and 
eschatological speculation ; leaving on one 
side these ‘‘ ultimate questions,’’ he 
addresses himself to actual conduct and 
affairs, : 

He concentrates the whole force of his 
powerful personality upon the problem of an 
ethico-social education, and the fact that 
M. Séailles has much to say upon this ques- 
tion of practical as well as of philosophical 
importance, should give a wide circulation 
to his work. 


: In the present crisis of educational | 


affairs, both in England and in France, it 
may seem hazardous to seek in the elemen- 


tary school a centre of general agreement | 


and unity, whereat the warring sects may 
meet as upon neutral ground. But this is 
exactly what M. Séailles proposes, in har- 
mony, of course, with a large body of 


~ thought on both sides of the Channel. 


Seeing in education the most practical of 
all the processes of reform, he desires to 
remove it wholly from the regions of sec- 
tarian strife. Of old, he says, men were 
united by a religious tradition; to-day 


they are seeking a similar bond in their 


loyalty to a national ideal. This cannot 
be promulgated in the churches of the 
sects, or under their teaching ; it can only 
be bred and spread abroad in wholly 
undenominational public schools: And 
such schools alone can become the cen- 
‘tres of the new national life. ‘‘ Modern so- 
ciety,”’ said Edgar Quinet, in 1849, ‘‘ lives 


upon the principle of the mutual love of its. 
citizens, a love independent of their reli-. 
gious belief ; and this mutual love can only 
be inculcated in wholly non-sectarian | 
schools: M. Séailles is one of those who | 


regard their country as an apostle among 
the nations: He is a statesman of the 


= * “Education ou Réyolution,” par Gabriel 
_ Sésiilee 


Jes. (Librairie Armand Colin, Paris, 1904, 
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prophetic type, and his philosophy is at 
once religious and political, that is to say, 
it is a truly social philosophy. In his pre- 
face, dated from Barbizon, he re-states the 
idea which underlies all his teaching, that 
the old dogmas have become effete because 
modern thought has discovered larger 
affirmations of its own: These affirma- 
tions centre in the principle of respect for 
the Ideal Man, a man as yet unborn, who 
alone can be Free, Equal, and Fraternal, 
This is the Man whom the Republic has 
anticipated, and for whose sake she is pre- 
pared, if needs be, to perish: The life of 
a democracy, which by its very constitu- 
tion promises the advent of such a Man, is 
one long process of strenuous ethical educa- 
tion to prepare his way. Its citizens, each 
and severally, are pledged to become in 
so far as they are able, men like unto him $ 
and to refuse their countenance to any 
social condition which hinders anyone 
among them from realising that Divine 
Manhood. For the Divine Man supposes, 
also, a Divine society: Democracy requires 
the substitution of voluntary co-operation 
under the Higher Law—which alone brings 
social peace and personal lberty— for 
coercion and the mob. Such, then, is the 
spiritual programme of France. 


So far we have seen M. Séailles as a 
thorough-going idealist, who sets about his 
task of reform by ascertaining its goal. 
But he combines with his vision the prac- 
tical patience of the realist ; he knows that 
the ideal can only become real through the 
life-long consecration and labour of intelli- 
gent men. This knowledge brings him 
into stern conflict with all the fatalism in 
human nature, whether it find expression 
in the Marxian, Evangelical, or Orthodox 
Catholic dogmas. The earthly paradise 


cannot be separated from us merely by the! 
red river of revolution ; we have ourselves 
to create our kingdom of heaven-upon- | 


earth, for nowhere does it await us ready- 
made. Thus, for Professor Séailles, laborare 
est orare. 


indicated, the elementary teachers of 


France. In them he sees the apostles of the 
new religion, which will interfere with 


nothing of the old that remains; but will 


create again that unity of purpose which. 


has long been shattered: It is the part of 
the teachers to call every man to humanity 


while still he is young; to give to all the 


first consciousness of individual worth, 
associated with the conviction of social 
duty ; and to open their minds to the idea 
of that great, encompassing, enduring life 
in which they share (pp. 15, 16). While 
it is none of the teacher’s duty to give his 
pupils ideas about God, he must prepare 
them to discover for themselves if there 
be a God by setting them upon the road in 
which they should meet with Him. He 
must make their spirits fine and strong, by 
developing the inner consciousness of those 
living and dynamic truths which bring 
with them their own authority and reward. 
He must teach them the laws of moral 
hygiene ; leaving them to form for them- 
selves their own individual conceptions 
about Deity and the Beyond: 

But while M. Séailles writes thus of 
L’Ecole sans Dieu, he wisely warns his 
readers against mistaking the non-religious 
for the irreligious ; and stigmatises official 


And the labourers to whom he | 
especially addresses himself, are, as 1 have. 


‘from dulness into which he enters: 


atheism as “‘ the most odious form of, 
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fanaticism and intolerance.22 He warns 
them also against the worship of authority, 
personified in the State; The object of 
their devotion is Liberty, incarnate in an 
ever nobler society of nobler men and 
women: 

He addresses teachers, but he remembers 
that education does not end with the 
courses of the elementary schools; M. 
Séailles, as IT noted before, has been 
one of the initiators of the Popular 
Universities (Universités Populaires), 
and several of these essays were first spoken 
as addresses to the members of ‘‘ The Co- 
operation of Ideas,’” the earliest U.!P. to be 
established in Paris.* The future his- 
torian of this most interesting and impor- 
tant movement will find much that is sug- 
gestive in these lectures; To the ordinary 
reader, moreover, they are packed with 
virile thoughts, the ideas of a man who 
knows that one can only learn about life 
by living, who defines his philosophical 
notions by putting them into practice, and 
who is, therefore, one of the pioneers of a 
truly pragmatical philosophy. 

One criticism remains in my mind after 
turning these pages: that in his 
philosophy of action M. Séailles seems at 
times to overlook, or even to deny the fact; 
that the greatest of all sources of human 
power is of mystical origin: He does well 
in seeking to focus the thought of his hearers 
and readers upon a life of practical useful- 
ness, but to attempt to sever the Gospel of 
Action from its natural basis in the experi- 
ence of the spirit is, I believe, to deny one 
of the ‘‘ Affirmations of the Modern Con- 
sciousness,” H.B. Binns. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. * 


Ir is a really difficult task to write an 
uninteresting book about Stevenson, but 
Dr. Japp has successfully achieved it: 
Anyone who will let Stevenson speak for 
himself, and will tell us about his life and 
conversations cannot help writing an inter- 
esting book: There is no character in 
modern literature with so much charm as 
Stevenson’s. Only give him the least 
chance, and he will save any book 
But 
there is a certain type of man against 
whom even the gods fight in vain. 
The chief point of Dr: Japp’s book—we 
might say the only point—is the contrast 
exhibited between two types of egotism— 
the egotism which charms and the egotism 
which repels; Stevenson, in a sense; was 
an egotist. He was always talking about 
himself, always relating his adventures and 
impressions, whether among books, or on 
his travels, or in his own mind. Part of 
the charm is his childlike confidingness. 
He nestles up to you and prattles, asit were, 
and tells you all about himself in perfect 
trust in your good nature and your sympathy: 
And he speaks about himself, not because he 
wants you to admire him, or because he cares 
for nothing else than his own personality, 
but from good spirits and a friendly feeling: 
He gives himself to you because he likes 
you, not in order that you may like him, 
Human nature, my dear fellow, he seems 
to say, is intensely interesting; human 


* Inquirer, December 19, 1904. 

+ “A Record, an Estimate, a Memorial.” By 
Dr. A. H, Japp. (J. Werner Laurie, Clifford’s 
Inn.) 
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life, in spite of all its drawbacks, is wonder- 
fully exciting. Listen to me, and I will 
tell you about mine. His self-revelation 
is a vindication of the worth and beauty 
of life. It is absolutely free from conceit 
and vanity. He expects you to share his 
feeling about this wondrous and surprising 
gift of life. It is in himself as representing 
life, as witnessing to life, that he is inter- 
ested, not in himself as an _ esurient, 
grasping, offended, competitive, separate 
personality. He identifies himself with 
you and you with him, he is not making 
capital out of you, nor urging any selfish 
claim, nor posturing for your admiration. 
Dr. Japp, on the other hand, is always 
obtruding himself, not as a representative, 
but as an individual clamouring for 
recognition. He likes Stevenson because 
in his genial, kindly way Stevenson 
showed interest in him, as Stevenson 
would have done in the case of a cannibal 
if he had met him: What Dr. Japp says 
about Stevenson’s father is very character- 
istic—not of poor old Mr. Stevenson but 
of Dr. Japp—‘‘I shall never forget how, 
in those early-morning walks at Braemar, 
finding me sympathetic, he unbent with 
the air of a man who had unexpectedly 
found something he had sought, and was 
fairly confidential.’’ Dr. Japp has a 
curious family resemblance to another 
egotist—Mr. George Moore, about whom 
Mr. Chesterton recently wrote one of his 
striking little reviews. ‘‘ We should really 
be much more interested in Mr. Moore if 
he were not quite so interested in himself. 
We feel as if we were being shown through 
a gallery of really fine pictures, into each 
of which, by some useless and discordant 
convention, the artist had introduced the 
same figure in the same attitude. The 
Grand Canal with a view of Mr. Moore. 
Effect of Mr. Moore through a Scotch 
mist. Mr. Moore by Firelight. Ruins of 
Mr. Moore by Moonlight.’’ 

Dr. Japp does not like Mr. Moore, and 
we quite sympathise with him in that 
feeling; but our sympathy with him on 
this point is weakened when we find him 
dishking so many other people too. He is 
offended with Lord Rosebery for not taking 
more notice of a letter in which he offered. 
suggestions and assistance. ‘‘ Had Lord 
Rosebery written and encouraged me to 
such an exercise, [ should by and by have 
been very pleased to point out to him that 
he blundered, proving himself no master 
in Burns’s literature.’’ 

He is offended with Mr. Gosse for making 
light of his importance in the matter of 
introducing ‘ Treasure Island” to the world. 
He points out that Mr: Pinero is “ wrong 
—totally and incomprehensibly wrong,” 
in his dramatic criticisms, and he attacks 
Mr. Henley for his ‘‘ spiteful perversions,”’ 
perversions which it will be wise and kind 
to allow to slip into oblivion. 

We are in a thoroughly un-Stevensonian 
atmosphere, an atmosphere of wrangling 
and small-mindedness and bitter feelings. 
The quotations from Stevenson’s life and 
writings seem somehow out of - place. 
They look like flowers stuck in the earth 
haphazard and wilting in an east wind. 
Perhaps it is time that there was an end 
of books about Stevenson. Certainly Dr. 
Japp’s book does not encourage us to ask 
for more at present, 


H, G, 


' KNOW THYSELF.* 


Tue earlier volume published by the 
Rey. H. S. Solly nearly twenty years ago 
under the same title is known to many of 
our readers, and, though long out of print, 
it has not ceased to be useful. The author 
has now revised and added to the work, 
with the result that we have a much 
fuller and more satisfying book. The 
title-page quoted below indicates the scope 
of the argument. In so far as the spirit 
and basis go, the work is fitly described 
as an essay towards self-knowledge ; 
but Mr. Solly has very properly proceeded 
to the wider knowledge either implicated 
directly in the mind’s own life or specially 
valuable for its development. - 

Like Mr. Armstrong’s ‘‘ God and the 
Soul,’’ the book in great measure repro- 
duces the main lines of Dr. Martineau’s 
ethical and religious system. It begins with 
the fact of conscience, displays its author- 
ity, and its capacity for education, and 
identifies it with ‘‘ the voice of God.’’ 
The author evidently contemplates serious 
readers, and from the philosophy of ethics 
he leads directly to the subject of prayer, 
7.e., communion with Him whose ‘‘ voice ”’ 
is recognised in the moral law within. 
The beginner’s doubts and difficulties are 
dealt with in a sympathising but firm 
spirit, and if no further were read there 
would be ample profit in reading the book 
thus far. 

But there is much more. In addition to 
the self-knowledge that reveals the Giver 
of the moral law and the Aider of the 
dutiful, we have knowledge of outer things 
which in their structure and mutual 
relationship suggest a Contriver. Mr. Solly 
repeats the old ‘‘ Design argument.’’ with 
such modifications as the doctrine of 
evolution would seem to demand; and, 
again with his great teacher, Dr. Martineau, 
he emphasises the ‘* Axiom of Causality.”’ 
The belief in God thus established has 
next to be harmonised with the facts of sin 
and suffering, and if Mr. Solly, like every 
other apologist, has at last to leave some- 
thing to the individual’s own trust and 
patient working out, that is none the worse, 
we believe, for the individual’s good. The 
argument that should leave nothing to a 
man’s native wit would be truly uneduca- 
tive. 

After a full chapter on the subject of 
personal immortality, Mr. Solly gives two 
at the close of his book, respectively deal- 
ing with religion in the Old Testament, 
and the life of Jesus. The former is based 
on the modern critical view of the Jewish 
literature, and its. perusal strengthens 
one’s feeling of the entire reasonableness 
and profit of that view as contrasted with 
the old non-natural scheme. The ‘‘ illus- 
trations from the life of Jesus’’ are 
suggestive of sermon literature; but— 
shall we say—they will be welcome to 
devout students of life and religion: As 
already said, Mr. Solly demands a serious 
audience, and while he does not spare him- 


] self any pains in the endeavour to put things 


clearly and cogently, he demands attention 
in the reader, if any genuine benefit is to be 
derived. For classes of young men and 


* «Know Thyself: an Attempt to answerCer- 
tain Questions relating to Duty, to God, and 
to Immortality.” By H, Shaen Solly, M.A. 
(Philip Green, 1s. net.) ike ea 


women the work is admirably suited, pro- 
vided always that the teacher or leader 
first masters the chapter and brings to its 
illustration facts and incidents of an 
attractive character. The reader who 
peruses the book in private must provide 
himself with such material. There is 
‘* substance ’’ enough in it for a score of 
popular works such as issue from certain 
publishing houses, and presumably get 
read. We must congratulate the author 
on the re-appearance of his book in its new 
form, and ourselves on the evidence that 
scholarly thought still lives and bears fruit 
in our midst. Were. Ts 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. * 


Tus month’s Contemporary opens with 
the Presidential address of the Social and 
Political Education League on “Some 
Social Reforms,’’ delivered by Sir Oliver 
Lodge at University College, London, on 
May 26, which takes up the parable of 
Professor Percy Gardner, last year’s presi- 
dent. The address lays stress on the 
necessity for educating the average man if 
reforms are to be really effected, and sets 
forth a true ideal for our young people. ‘‘If 
our devotion to material gain is too con- 
“‘centrated and strenuous we run the risk 
“of losing even that. Let the British 
“Empire uphold the right and the truth, 
“and it may hope and deserve to be 
‘prosperous and perpetual ; let it exhibit 
“itself to the world in purely selfish 
‘*guise, and decadence will assuredly set 
“in.” To better the conditions of life in 
this country a reform of land tenure is 
one of the things Sir Oliver Lodge asked 
for, and a wiser and juster treatment both 
of paupers and criminals. As to the 
latter, he is certain that we are doing 
wrong. ‘5‘We are seeking to punish, not 
“to educate, stimulate, reform. Punish- 
“ment is not our function. We think it 
“is, but it is not, It comes in incident- 
“ally, in accordance with the laws of 
“nature, but it should not be our primary 
“aim. We have a right to protect our- 
selves, but we have no right to break a 
‘man’s spirit and undermine his intelli- 
“gence and character. Solitary confine- 
‘‘ment does that.” And so do hopeless 
idleness and degradation. A _ better 
future, Sir Oliver is convinced, is at 
hand, and with the extension of local 
government the best men will throw 
themselves into public service and real 
progress will be made. ‘ Never were all 
classes so permeated by the spirit, not 
the phrases, but the essential spirit, of 
brotherhood and co-operation; never was 
there such universal recognition of the 
beauty of the spirit of real and 
vital Christianity, far above the dif- 
ferences and dogmas of the sects.” 
With this address may be read the article 
by the Rev. G. 8; Streatfeild on ‘* Chris- 
tianity anu Social Service,’* in which he 
notes how the centre of theological thought 
and spiritual life has shifted from the 
Atonement to the Incarnation, and finds 
its issue in the practical service of 
humanity according to the ideal of 
Christ’s life. His view is that the Church 
must demonstrate to the world that this 
ideal is rooted “in the fact and faith of 
the Incarnation,’’ which alone can secure 
true progress to the world: To that — 
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doctrine we should give a _ different 
interpretation, but with a like confi- 
dence in the fulfilment through that 
ideal of the Divine purpose for mankind. 
Those who are interested in Mr. W. H. 
Mallock’s cogitations will read his long 
article on ‘Through Matter to Mind,’’ in 
which he begins to build a bridge back 
from a scientific materialism to a spiritual 
conception of the Universe. For summer 
refreshment there is ‘‘ A Farming Holiday,”’ 
by Constance R. Maynard. 

The Nineteenth Century and After 
is largely occupied with the ‘‘ Collapse 
of Russia,’ and forecasts of the future; 
while Dr. Jessop writes on “ A Country 
Parson of the Highteenth Century,” Dr. 
Kerrick, rector of Dersingham, in Norfolk, 
who died in 1768. The Earl of Dunraven’s 
article on ‘‘IreJand’s Financial Burden ’’ 
should be noted, and also that on 
** Organised Labour and the Unemployed 
Problem,’* by Mr. Isaac H. Mitchell, 
secretary of the General Federation of 
Trade Unions. Mr. Mitche}l points out 
how potent an influence Trade Unions 
have been in their influence on the 
unemployed problem, and makes a strong 
plea for greater elasticity in the hours of 
labour rather than in the number of men 
employed to meet inevitable fluctuations 
of trade: There is a growing opinion, he 
says, amongst trade unionists that the solu- 

- tion of the unemployed problem, so far as it 
can be solved, rests with administration 
rather than with legislation: And his 
conclusion is: ‘To: meet these fluctua- 
“tions, nothing seems more sane than 
“that, on the first sign of depression, 
£tworks of public utility should be pro- 
® ceeded with: The Government and all 
“public bodies have always an enormous 
“amount of work waiting to be done. 
“ Harbour works, Government buildings, 
“* and repairs of a]l kinds should be pro- 
“ceeded with when times are bad, and 
* as good times return there should be a 
‘slackening off of such work. One of the 
“most prolific causes of unemployment is 
‘the practice followed by all contractors, 
“public and private, of refraining from 
‘putting work in hand during the winter 
“months. In every business, indoor or 
* outdoor, there is a slackening off in 
“winter. Bad light and weather both 
“ add largely to cost of production: But 
“what can workmen do? They do not 
“receive sufficient during summer to tide 
them over winter, and it would surely 
**he cheaper and better for public authori- 
ties to spend money for extra labour 
cost in winter than spend large sums on 
extra Poor Law costs, or even on farm 
“colony work. Notwithstanding regula- 
‘tion, notwithstanding an_ intelligent 
anticipation of bad times and_ the 
“pushing forward of public works, it is 
conceivable that still there would be 
-**those wanting work who could not obtain 
sit: To supply this need the Government 
“Bill might be useful, but without the 
‘« better regulation of present employment, 
‘which would aim at making the hours 
“of labour, and not the number employed, 
“the elastic part of our productive system, 
“the Government Unemployed Workmen 
Bill will be disappointing in its results, 
as its machinery is- likely to prove 
_ «dangerous in its operation.’” 
Ireland,” says Mrs. J. R. Green, in 


her article in the Independent Review 
on the case of Sir Antony Macdonnell, 
“has been the martyr of English medio- 
erity.” She has never bzen allowed to 
taste of the benefits of English states- 
manship, far less of Imperial wisdom. 
And writing on ‘‘A New Way with the 
Lords” Mr. J. A. Hobson suggests the 
Referendum as offering the only hope of 
democracy as against the now hopelessly 
consolidated forces of obstruction to pro- 
ere-s in the Upper House. Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan’s article on ‘Optimism and 
Mr. Meredith” should be well pondered. 
Meredith, says his interpreter, has written 
‘“‘a new edition of Sartor, with joy super- 
added. With him the flower blooms on 
the rock. But, even in his ethics, the 
rock is always there, under the flower.” 

‘* We are so accustomed to-day to look 
“for creeds, for short cuts to content- 
‘“ment by some other route than our own 
“conduct and courage, that we will not 
‘‘believe that a man can teach us to live 
‘‘healthy lives, unless he has some patent 
‘medicine in his pocket. But, in fact, 
“there is no Morrison’s pill to enable us 
“to digest the universe. We must trust, 
“not to drugs, but to exercise, clean 
“living, and cheerfulness.” And in con- 
clusion Mr. Trevelyan says: ‘‘The essence 
“‘of a religion is not a creed, but an atti- 
“tude of life; and Mr. Meredith’s attitude 
“to life is a right one. A wary but 
“cheerful and benevolent Odysseus, 
‘he steers us ‘compact of what we 


‘tare, between the ascetic rocks and 
“the sensual whirlpools’ (Diana, ch: 
37), and he can _ listen unbound 


‘to every song of the Sirens, enraptured, 
“but resolute by the rudder; and the 
‘one-eyed Polyphemus of Despair is left 
‘cheated and shouting after the white 
“track of his departing vessel.’’ At the 
same time, we should add to rectitude and 
courage, for the best wisdom of life, trust 
in the Divine purpose and the ultimate 
victory of good, which is no drug for an 
enfeebled will, but an inspiring confidence, 
fruit of the truest insight of a faithful 
spirit. Mr. Robert Dell’s article on 
‘* Separation in France’ is a most inter- 
esting statement of the position from the 
point of view of a broad-minded Catholic, 
whodistrusts the Vatican, and dislikes the 
religious orders, but believes that separa- 
tion may offer a great opportunity to the 
Church and the people, if only they would 
dare to take it. 

The World’s Work and Play, which has 
for frontispiece an admirable portrait of 
the Right Hon. J. W. Lowther, the new 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
goes on to tell of the joys of the open 
air, in an article on ‘Caravaning for 
Pleasure,” makes this month a new de- 
parture, and begins a serial story by Mr. C. 
Lewis Hind, ‘The Education of an 
Artist,’” a practical romance of a man 
who developed late, recounting the art 
education of Claude Williamson Shaw— 
how at the age of thirty-three certain 
glimmerings of a suspicion that life is a 
larger tapestry than the pattern woven 
by the author of “Self-Help,” bursts 
into flame—how that flame was fanned 
by an artist acquaintance—how searching 
for a way to express his temperament he 
decided upon painting. lustrated by 
Photographs of the Works that stirred, 


pleased, or annoyed him. The story is well 
begun, and the illustrations are capital: 
This number has also a second article on 
“ Life inthe Country Cottage—the Problem 
of Housekeeping on Limited Means,” and 
among much other interesting matter, an 
article on ‘‘ The Girl and the House,” in 
the section on Woman’s Work, telling of 
what is done at Sesame House, the English 
daughter of the Pestalozzi-Froebel House 
in Berlin. 

The third number of the University 
Review discusses the “ Training of Archi- 
tects,’’ ‘‘The American Professor and his 
Salary,’’? “The P:onunciation of Greek,” 
and other subjects. The frontispiece 
shows. the John Harvard Memorial 
Window, presented by Mr. Choate, the 
American Ambassador, before his return 
home, to the Cathedral Church of St. 
Saviour, Southwark; and there is also a 
fine portrait of the late Canon A. 8S. 
Farrar, Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Durham. Among the 
University news, which occupies nearly 
fifty pages of the Review, is a note as to 
two gifts recently received by Harvard 
University, one of $100,000 to develop 
‘a department of the ethics of the social 
question,’’ the other of $55,000, the 
income to be used for a yearly Harvard 
excavating expedition to Palestine. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING. 
JuLty 12, 1855—1905. 


GoLpEN the sunshine on the summer 
flowers, 

Golden the memory of long wedded hours: 

Golden the thought of that sweet summer 


morn, 

Golden the thought of troubles bravely 
borne. 

Golden the love of children and _ of 
friends, 


Golden the hours of happiness God sends: 

Golden the fifty years, where Love has 
trod, 

Golden the future, in the hands of God! 


FLORENCE LAWFORD: 


SOUTHEND HOLIDAY HOME. 
Lonpon SunpAy ScHoou Society. 


Sir}—The Home at Southend, kindly 
given by Mrs. Bayle Bernard, is now 
receiving weekly contingents of elder 
scholars, teachers and others connected 
with our churches for whom it is 
intended. During last year 109 guests 
were received, and so far as we can 
judge from the applications coming in, 
there will be no vacancy until Sep- 
tember next: The Home is open and 
available all the year round. 

Beyond the payments made for board, 
about £100 per annum is required for 
maintenance. The subscriptions have 
somewhat fallen short, and if this very 
useful piece of work is to be continued, 
the subscribers’ list must be increased: 

Donations may be sent to me, or to the 
local hon. secretary, Mr. J. Murrow, at 
the Home. 

Ion PrircHarD, 
Treasurer, 


Essex Hall, London, W.C. 
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SR ENTER AE ESTAR TS 


FROM ‘‘ HEART-BEATS ** AND THE 
‘* SILENT PASTOR. 


By Protas CxunpER Mozoompar. 


A prisoner, behold a prisoner of the 
Lord! Shut up by a will not my own, 
chained to purposes half hidden from my 
sight, labouring in every field I am sent 
to, labouring often without any apparent 
reward, with much apparent discourage- 
ment, scorned by men, [ feel it sometimes 
very dark and desolate: There seems no 
way to escape out of these iron walls of 
circumstance. Providence is my prison- 
house. I am his bond-slave. But my 
prison, though it opens not outside, opens 
inside: The walls have hidden doors, 
which, at a touch from some unseen hand, 
are drawn up. Through them I behold 
scenes of enchanting beauty. My chains 
fall off. The unchangeable will becomes 
the force of a marvellous love: The hidden 
purposes become glorious altar-stairs to 
the bosom of Infinite Rest: Circumstance 
becomes my throne, crosses become my 
crown; the prisoner is turned into the 
King’s son, the heir of immortal glory! 


Poverty. 


Next to my skin this rough blanket of 
poverty sits very cordially. It warms my 
heart to God and to mankind, the great 
majority of whom are poor. I doubt 
much if outside the ranks of the poor in 
Oriental lands there can be true charitable- 
ness, generosity, or sweet, forgiving love. 
The least touch of art destroys the bloom 
and fragrance of the soul. 


The Way of Peace. 


Behold; in trying to defend sigedll 
against those who must needs attack 
me, I have lost all dignity and_ peace. 
Peace returns to me only with thy for- 
giveness and love: O Friend of the poor, 
give me the strong mind without which 
thy service is impossible: Give me the 
pure, unselfish heart to regard thee above 
every other treasure. 


Healthy Asceticism. 


Believe me, there is more healthy 
asceticism in bearing the dealings of God 
cheerfully, and in loving man despite all 
he has done, than in all the fastings, 
scourgings, and rags. Cease to indulge 
thy spite, hatred, and ill-will. Love 
and do good against all odds; nothing 
demands greater self-mortification than 
this. 

Keep Quiet: 


It is about as mean to prate about one’s 
poverty as about one’s wealth. Some are 
always grieving over their ill-health, others 
boasting of their muscle and nerve; All 
is vain, Men get to know somehow what 
you actually are; I have now and then 
frankly told my friends how poor I am. 
But in vain;. The shadow of prosperity 
and ease clings to me, I cannot shake it 
off. A prince outwardly, a pauper within. 
Sometimes also a pauper outside, a prince 
within; What strange delusion ! Keep 
quiet over thyself; The wise and the 
loving will find you out; 


Know Thyself. 


Every man is the born master of 
spiritual riches hid deep in himself. But 
few, very few, are put in possession of 


their patrimony here: If thou didst only 
learn to gain and use what is rightfully 
thine, thou shalt live and die a prince 
among mankind, Know thyself, be thy- 
self: it is the best thou canst be here on 
earth. 

Blessed are the Meek. 


The heaviest cross is light, if borne in 
meekness and trust; the lightest cross 
crushes one if the heart is heavy and 
so-e with pride, Sufferings must come, 
it is the course of nature; but they do 
not necessarily cause misery. Pride is 
the cause of more than ha'f our misery. 
Blessed are the meek! 


Worship of Nature. 


Lord, the voice of thy devotee grows 
fainter every day, and his words fewer. 
My soul would abide in thee unceasingly, 
but my tongue fails me. This infinite 
worship of the universe around me suffices: 
lead me out to it every day. Let the 
winds be my voice, the streams my spirit’s 
outflow, the birds sing hymns for me, the 
clouds carry my thoughts to thee; let all 
nature be my priestess, and do for me 
what I cannot do for myself. 


What is Spirituality? 

“Sentimentalism is not spirituality; 
neither is it morality, nor even insight, 
though all these go to make the spirit. 
Absolute subjection, unselfishness, and 
oneness of will with God, such as Christ 
exemplified, make up the nature of the 
spiritual man, 

On Spiritual Culture. 

My son, peace will not come to thy soul 
unless thou hast been blessed with a sense 
of the simple reality of divine things. Is 
the presence of God a fact of perception 
whereto all thy senses and all thy powers 
testify? Or is it only an opinion, a 
belief, an impression, a remote rare ex- 
perience when the mind is depressed by 
circumstance ? Yield thy whole nature 
to the sense of the Divine Presence when 
it visits you ; and, believe me, there is no 
man, sinner, mourner, infidel, or fool 
whom the Spirit of God, the veritable 
unspeakable Presence, doth not at times 
visit and touch: 


To live in Other Men. 


My son, a man’s own individual life is 
not his deepest or truest life; the life of 
the community whereto he belongs is his 
deepest life. Call it brotherhood, call it 
congregation, or church, or nation—how- 
ever you may call it, this collective cor- 
porate life makes the higher existence of 
the man of God. 


Lowliness. 


Lowliness is not meanness or weakness, 
nor is nobility pride; but the noblest are 
always most lowly. True humility is an 
impenetrable stronghold, which neither 
insult nor injustice can take. The peace 
of the graciousness of God enables man to 
bear everything, while the proud are 
crushed by the tyranny of their own 
mortification; 

Love of Mcn: 


The love of humanity is a growing 
passion in me. I contemplate the wants 


and perfections, the joys and sorrows, of | 


men with a strange personal interest. I 
love all men and women and children, the 
old and young. I love all. I have 
worked for the good of my kind. I 
delight to think I will die devoted to this 
work. God in man is a concrete reality: 
I will lose myself in that reality; and all 
hatred will cease in me, as well as anger 


and pride. Oh, blessedness unspeakable ! 
MUSINGS. Ske 
By A Minister. £& 
XXII. 


PHILOLOGUS writes to ask what syneretism 
is, and, further, what eclecticism is, and what 
the difference is between them. I will do 
my best to satisfy him, but he has given me 
two hard nuts to crack, and I amafraid 
that, when they are cracked, the kernels will 
be as like as—two kernels. 

The eclectic in philosophy is one who picks 
and chooses fragments of philosophic systems, 
and pieces them together into what he fondly 
hopes will be a harmonised system of his own: 
He is like the pamter who combinesselected 
teatures into one fair face, or the florist who 
ties his gathered flowers into a posy, and 
thinks no more of the separate plants from 
which they came. Religious eclecticism 
follows much the same course. The theories 
of the early heretics were largely eclectic, 
Between Christianity and Paganism there 
were those who found a modus vivendi in 
borrowing from both: The hope of happy 
compromise led to strange results; We 
read of one emperor in whose oratory stood 
the images, not only of Roman gods, but also 
of Isis and Serapis, Orpheus, Abraham, 
Apollonius of Tyana—and of Christ. Some« 
thing of the same attempt to blend pagan 
views and Christian principles followed 
upon the Renaissance and Humanist move’ 
ments in Italy at the end of the fifteenth 
century. Ina new Pantheon, the image of 
Plato would now have been added. But 
the fatal flaw in eclecticism is this, that 
combination is not connection—certainly — 
not vital connection. The life-blood of one 
system, philosophic or religious, cannot 
flow into another by mechanical adjustment, 
any more than two nations can interchange 
their energies through political alliance. 
Nor is it unity. There was true wisdom in 
the old imagining of wisdom as leaping 
whole from one brain. In its origin, a 
living idea is one and undivided, and 
thinks itself out; it cannot begin, or stop 
short, at a predetermined point. Nor, 
lastly, isit growth, Justas the loveliness of a 
face is something more than the blending of 
features, and the fragrance of a garden some- 
thing more than the mingling of scents, so is 
truth something more than the composition 
of conceptions. 

Syncretism does not go as far even as com- 
position ; goes no further than accommoda- 
tion ; unites systems more or less antagenis- 
tic, but does not attempt to reconcile them; 
A fusion of ideas being seen to be impossible, 
it is thought to be enough if they do not 
come into collision. Solomon was a syncre- 
tist when he set up the rituals of Sidon, Moab, 
and Ammon side by side with the worship of 
Jehovah: That statesman is a syneretist 
to whom all religions are equalh : 
so also is the land a to whom 


x 


and Catholics were invited to compose their 


patching together systems of belief, nor by 


remained enemies. 
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fourth century when the mutual tolerance 
of Christianity and heathenism seemed to 
threaten a new religion; there was a time in 
the seventeenth century when Lutherans 


differences by recognising only their respec- 
tive merits. Syneretism, it will be seen, 
both morally and intellectually, is inferior 
to eclecticism. It lacks earnestness and 
foresight. It bows itself in the house of 
Rimmon ; it is for Christ and Diana. 

Philologus is a supporter of undenomina- 
tional religious teaching, and _ evidently 
wants to know whether in this he is an 
eclectic or a syncretist. Ido not think that 
he is either one or the other. Undenomina- 
tionalism would seem to be reached, not so 
much by addition, as by subtraction. It 
is the elimination of that which is inconveni- 
ently distinctive. Iam not anxious to pro- 
pose a better plan, nor perhaps am I prepared 
to do so, but I can understand how it is that, 
when Philologus thinks he is only straining 
out the gnat, Polynices, his neighbour and 
opponent, thinks that he is really straining 
out the wine. 

Which way, then, lies progressiveness ? 
asks Philalethes. To this I reply that we 
escape from standstill dogmatism, not by 


balancing them, nor by paring them away, 
but by cultivating a spirit at once philosophi- 
cal and teligious—philosophical, because it 
searches for unity in all past developments 
of thought, and religious, because it can still 
remain loyal to one tradition of faith. A faith 
too compliant, too ready to take in religions 
still at variance, may think to gain the whole 
world, and only lese its own soul. 


SS 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


Prace- Maxine. 

“ Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall 
be called sons of God.” Matthew v. 9. 

“Little children . . . love one another.” 
John xiii. 34. 

Near where I live there is a huge bank 
of earth that stretches along the country 
for miles. It was raised mcre than eleven 
hundred years ago by a warlike, ambitious 
king called Offa. Not only did he get 
power over all the kingdoms into which 
England was then divided, but he took 
a slice of land from a Welsh prince, and 
put up this ‘* Dyke ’? to mark the boun- 
dary between England and Wales: Long 


aiter Offa’s death, and the Norman Con- | 


quest of England, when our country had 
settled down under the rule of one king, 
and English and Normans were living 
peaceably together, obeying the same 
laws and growing more and more alike in 
customs and speech, the Welsh and English 
There was always 
some fighting, or robbing or destroying of 
property on either side of Offa’s Dyke. 
Many years after Edward I. conquered 


Wales, and gave ita first English Prince. 


of Wales, strong castles were kept fortified 
on the border. Had you lived there in 
those days you would have known the 
horror and misery of two nations at war. 


And now! From my window I can see | 
one of those grim old castles, but it is to-day | 
the ivy-clad home of a quiet country | 


gentleman, and we walk in the beautiful 


surrounding park as undisturbed as the. 
deer that graze trustfully among the | 


o 


bracken. Offa’s Dyke is covered with 
oak-trees, and hyacinths, and burrowed 
by many rabbits. A barbed-wire on its 
top keeps cattle from straying, but there 
are stiles for people to go to and from 
the farms on either side, while Welshmen 
drive by a road across it to sell goods at the 
nearest English market-town. I shall 
post this Children’s Column to London at 
a tiny shop on the Dyke near the scene of 
a bloody battle between Henry II. and a 
Welsh prince. Igo to work every day from 
England into Wales, and meet Welsh 
children trudging to an Enghsh village- 
school. They speak their own language 
to each other, and mine to me. In the 
spring they smilingly give me primroses to 
send to poor people in an English city. At 
school they learn many things from good 
English and Welsh teachers, and spend 
happy, useful hours drilling, singing, 
cooking and gardening. The boys play 
soldiers (Welsh and English nicely mixed 
in each army), but scarcely one of them 
will ever seriously think of going for a 
regular soldier when he is a man. The 
farmers, and colliers do show fight, when 
they want good laws made, or bad ones 
altered, especially an unjust law about their 
schools, but it is by holding meetings, and 
voting at the election of an Englishman 
to speak for them in the British Parlhament, 
and we women and the children help the 
good-humoured battle with rival colours 
and bill-sticking on the cottage walls. 
All this means that the English and Welsh 
are at Peace, and there has been a great 
deal of peace-making to bring it about that 
everywhere the people of these two nations, 
in spite of present differences, and past 
enmities, live together in friendly fashion 
as loyal subjects of the same kingdom and 
empire. 

Now you will find when you study 
more and more history, and grow up to 
serve your village, or town, or country 
as good citizens, that many things go to the 
making and keeping of peace, one person 
with another, one nation or empire with 
another. The best men and women are 
doing much to avoid or stop wars. Civil- 
ised people nowadays feel differently 
from those of even last century about the 
glory, or proper occasion or need at all of 
fighting. Yet we are still a long way from 
the time when all on this globe shall wholly 
do God’s will by living lovingly together 
in God’s great human family. 

Living lovingly together. Why is not 
that what is done everywhere in the hap- 
piest and most peaceful homes? What 
helps all the peace-making all the world 
over is so simple that we can practise it 
every day from our earliest childhood. 
Christ put it into five short words, ‘‘ Little 
children, love one another.’” 

I knew two sisters who quarrelled so 
much in their bedroom that their mother 
fastened a tape across the room between 
the two beds, and made each girl sleep, 
and dress and undress on either side of it, 
and forbade them to speak to each other. 
This funny, uncomfortable and unsisterly 
arrangement soon cured them of squabbling. 

There were once two old Scotch women 
so poor that they shared a lodging, but so 
quarrelsome that they drew a chalk-line 
across the floor, and each lived in her own 
half of the room, using door and fireplace 
when one was out of the other’s way. 
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Now it is want of love that puts barriers 
between people: They are not all barriers 
that you can see like tapes, and chalk-lines, 
and Offa’s Dykes. They are hate, jealousy, 
envy, selfishness, greediness. Not keeping 
our tempers, and pride are obstacles. So 
are unforgivingness,and want of imagination 
to picture two sides to a question. And 
there is unprayerfulness for those who vex 
or injure us. All these shut off our hearts 
and minds from those of other people, and 
hinder us from feeling and acting peaccably- 

** Little children, love one another.’” 
Yes, the more love grows in the hearts 
of children, helping them to keep out of 
quarrels, to clear up misunderstandings, 
to overcome wrong, passion and ill-will 
by right-doing, reasonableness and loving- 
kindness, the more love will spread beyond 
home and school, till all shall know the 
blessedness of peace-making as Jesus did, 
and with him, be worthy to be called 
‘* sons of God.’’ 


We are but little children weak, 
Not born to any high estate ; 

What can we do for Jesus’ sake 
Who is so high and good and great ? 


When deep within our swelling hearts 
mm 4 bt LY 
The thoughts of pride and anger rise, 
When bitter words are on our tongues, 
And tears of passion in our eyes, 


Then we may stay the angry blow, 

Then we may check the hasty word, 

Give gentle answers back again, 

And fight a battle for our Lord. * 


With smiles of peace and looks of love 
Light in our dwellings we may make, 
Bid kind good humour brighten there, 
And still do all for Jesus’ sake. 
There’s rot a child so small and weak, 
But has his little cross to take ; 
His little work of love and praise, 
That he may do for Jesus’ sake. 

Emuity H. Smiru. 


A MINOR MUSICIAN. 
WREN, wren, chirrup again, 
Then get along with your dining 
There, where the bryony’s twining! 
Leave, wren, moping to men— 
Peevishness; pouting, and pining, 
Weeping, and wailing, and whining. 
Wren, wren, chirrup again, 
Tragedy music resigning ; 
Sing, wren, into my den, 
Music of midsummer-shining ! 
Wren, wren chitrup again! 
W. G. Tarrant. 


We have been interested to receive th® 
first number of a new Review of Theology 
and Philosophy, edited by Professor Allan 
Menzies, D.D., of St. Andrews, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Otto Schulze & Co.,; 20, 
South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. The 
Review, which is to appear monthly (15s. 
per annum, post free; single numbers 
ls, 6d.; by post Is. 9d.), is to contain 
“ reviews, abstracts, and bibliography of 
the most recent theological and philo- 
sophical literature.’* Besides the editor 
there are fifteen contributors to this first 
number, the list including the well-known 
names of Lewis Campbell, William Knight, 
B. Bosanquet, J. Moffat, J. Herkless, 
J. Estlin Carpenter, W. H. Bennett, 
Vernon Bartlett, and Henry Jones: The 
last six of the eighty pages are devoted 
to Bibliography. 
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A UNITARIAN VAN. 


How shall we take our message of 
religious life to the people? By what 
fresh methods can we speak our word 
more effectually to those who, we believe, 
ought to hear, and would be glad to 
hear, what we have found to ke true’ of 
the higher life with Gop? Lectures in 
public halls have done, and are doing, 
admirable work for the enlightenment of 
thought on matters of religion ; literature, 
through the ordinary channels, or through 
the quiet ministry of the Postal Mission, 
often accompanied by helpful and sym- 
pathetic letters from faithful workers, 
reaches many who cannot hear the spoken 
word; occasionally, where there is a large 
measure of energy and faith, popular 
religious services have been held, in 
theatres or public halls, with no thought 
of church extension, but simply to speak 
the word of life, and to gather the people 
in for an hour of worship and brotherly 
fellowship. These are some of the 
methods, and the work of the Domestic 
Missions is another, by which members of 
our churches have gone out to the people 
to carry to them the quickening and 
helpful message of religious life. These 
are in addition to the natural influence 
which every living church must exert by 
its very existence, when power goes out 
from the assembly of its worshippers and 
effective sympathy gathers in the friend- 
less and solitary to share the glad fel!ow- 
ship of a religious home. 

And now another method is proposed, 
in the letter which we publish this week 
from the Rev. T. P, Speppine, of Roch- 
dale, and his paper on “ A Van Mission,’’ 
read at the meeting of the Missionary 
Conference last week, and also published 
here. The method of the travelling van 
is not new, but has long been used for 
many purposes of popular appeal. It is 
only new in connection with the work of 
our churches, 

There are passages in Mr. Speppina’s 
paper which brought to us, we confess, 
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some misgivings. He proposes that there 
shall be a Unitarian Van, which shall 


travel for Unitarianism. Who ever 


heard of a Methodist Van travelling 


for Methodism? Surely it travels simply 
for the sake of the Gospel, to save men’s 
souls. But very quickly Mr. Speppine 
disarms our misgiving, for describing the 
work the missionary of the van is todo, he 
says that in the religious services to be 
held the addresses should be affirmative, 
not controversial, and religious rather than 
doctrinal; there is to be a brotherhood 


|‘‘that speaks for Gop and man in the 


strength of Jusus.’? That is an admir- 
able ideal, and if that is what is really 
intended and will be carried out, we say; 
Gop speed the Unitarian Van! If only 
our Lancashire brethren have a man fit 
to send out on such a mission, by all 
means let them equip the Van and put it 
on’ the road. {He must not be one who is 
eager to blow a noisy Unitarian trumpet, 
but a man overflowing with human sympa- 
thies and a passion for righteousness, a 
man of simplicity and strength, who can 
speak straight to the people’s hearts ; and 
he must go out to declare to them pure, 
unsectarian religion. 

If, then, on some quiet summer evening 
he has spoken to the gathered people on 
a village green, or on the hillside near 
some manufacturing village, and has so 
spoken as to make them feel the Divine 
presence in the midst of their common 
life, the gladness of trust, or the ‘worth 
of courage and honest dealing and purity 
and bro'herly kindness, or the hope of a 
better life and the meaning of self-sacrifice 
and mutual service, and the joy of the 
great fellowship on earth and in heaven, 
the brotherhood of the followers of 
Curist, and then someone curious in such 
matters says: ‘ What, is that Uni- 
tarianism ? ’’—he certainly can answer, 
Yes, that is it. At least, that is the 
only Unitarianism worth caring about. 
It does not want to have anything to do 
with sectarianism, 

That, we are convinced, is our true 
message to the people. Everywhere they 
are hungering for religion—even where 
they do not know it—for strong confi- 
dence and the joy of life with Gop. If 
only we will be truly religious here in 
Gov’s world, and speak simply for 
religion, which is concerned with the real 
things of life, as Mr. Spepprne says, ‘‘ for 
Gop and man, in the strength of Jusus,” 
the hungry will be fed, and there will be 
gladness wherever the wordis heard, and 
our Unitarianism may quite well be left 
to take care of itself. 

Indeed that is how Unitarianism will 
most surely make its way in the world, 
whether in the tracks of a travelling van 
or in our churches. Neither it, nor any 
denominational interest must be our chief 
concern, but simply the needs of the 
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people, with whom we feel that we must 


share the strength and joy of that true 
life with Gop. That is our doctrine of 
salvation. As we have faith to preach it 
we shall find salvation both for ourselves 
and for our churches. 

Ovr columns are open for a full and 
frank discussion of this matter of the Van. 
We should be glad, for one thing, if Mr. 
SpeppinG would tell us a little more of 
that “beautiful pessimism of the Anti- 
Unitarians within the fold,’ of which he 
speaks, We have no acquain'ance with 
it or them. 


A VAN MISSION.* ~ 
By tHE Rev. T. P. Sprppineg. 


Ir would be a good thing if every man 
and woman in England could have an 
easy opportunity of hearing something of 
our Unitarianism. There are Many 
different opinions among us as_ to 
methods—whether we should proselytise 
or abstain from proselytising, and do or 
not do many more things too numerous to 
mention—but I think we should all be 
glad if by some fair means the good 
words of our faith could reach the hearts 
of all ovr countrymen. There is no 
likelihood of that yet; but it is possible 
to do more than we do. Noone can 
complain that our little corner of the 
vineyard is too big; nor need every 
desire for its extension be sternly re- 
pressed. The surprising fact is, that with 
a faith such as we hold, we should do so 
If you do but com- 
pare it value for value with that of other 
communions, it comes home to one with 
a pang that they would secure a better 
hearing for it than we do; and that at 
their hands it would cease to be the 
obscure sort of thing that it remains with 
us. Look at Lancashire and Cheshire, 
where our representation is supposed to 
be most complete: 
gregations in the two counties; but there 
are over 100 towns and villages, with 
populations of 1,000 and upwards, and 
comprehending altogether considerably 
over a milllon souls, where we are entirely 
unrepresented—a state of affairs which 
no other denomination with half the 
wealth at its command would tolerate: 

It is nct necessary that we should 
settle paid ministers in all these’ places. 
We need not therefore estimate what it 
would cost to put up 100 chapels, It 
takes us all our time to maintain a hand- 
ful of mission churches, that run, as a 
rule, into the second and third generation, 
before they a‘tain their independency. 
The millennium will have become a matter 
of ancient history before Lancashire and 
Cheshire are evangelised at the present 
rate of progress. But there are other 
methods open to us. It is already 
admitted—by our popular services in 
theatres and by successive courses of 
lectures addressed chiefly to the cultured 
—that it is expedient to carry some 
portion of our good tidings to those who 
are not likely to join our churches; 
Advertisements which appear in the 


* A paper read at the Missionary Conference 
in Manchester, Thursday, July 6. 4 y may mg 
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secular press divulge a desire to intro- 
duce our literature to those who are not 
Unitarians. It is sometimes alleged that 
our Book Room sales are as heavy among 
the orthodox as among ourselves. We 
have lately issued some of the works 
which we deem popular in sixpenny 
editions. These things are all. to the 
good; but do they not mean that we 
believe in sowing the good seed wherever 
a sed plot offers itself? Are they not 
proofs of the human weakness, which we 
share with most others, of desiring that our 
good things shall be known? Atirregular 
intevals I receive propagandist pamphlets 
from an unorganised agency called ‘‘ The 
Open Brotherhood,” advocating univereal 
charity towards all men and breathing 
out threatenings against Unitarians. The 
chief characteristic of this particular 
literature is its oftentimes violent sectarian 
and propagandist zeal. I do not complain 
of that. It is evidently the production 
of men who are in earnest about an idea ; 
filled with proselytising zeal, and by 
necessity sectarians, though in their heart 
of hearts they believe their sectarianism 
to be world-wide. I commend to you 
also the work of the Postal Mission, a 
society which is engaged in perhaps the 
most useful propagandism that we can 
boast of at the moment. I judge from 
these signs that the building of churches 
is not our sole object. We are content 
to spread the truth whether a church 
comes out of it or not. And upon these 
facts I rely for the statement, that a 
method of propagandism is not necessarily 
open to objection if it does not lead 
directly to the establishing of churches. 


‘Not that I have any personal dread of 


their multiplication. It would be a cause 
of rejoicing if any new method that we 
adopted tended either directly or in- 


‘directly to widen the borders of our 


household faith. There are many places 
in this district and others where we 
ought to have churches, and if a Van 
Mission could do anything to make up 
the deficiency its work would be all to 
the good. 
! But if as a result of our discussion such 
a Mission be established, my point is that 
it must not be deemed a failure if it 
does not lead to this particular result. 
Other bodies are engaged in work of this 
kind, religious and political. Their cars 
go where they are represented, as well as 
where those churches and societies are 
without representation. They follow 
highway and byway, and they call a halt 
wherever men will listen to the message 
that they bear. And I ask in vain for a 
reason why we should deny ourselves an 
equal opportunity. It even appears to 
me as possible that our own cause might 
be helped by the Van Mission in districts 
where our churches are not over strong, 
and that the co-operation of the local 
minister and his people might do both 
them and the Mission a world of good. 
But to this end, and every other, it 
would be essential that the Van Mission 
should be true to its colours. It would 
be fol'y to start such a work under any 
vain pretence. The limitations of liberty 
would have to be recognised. You can- 


not crowd all the symbols into one flag— 


and too many flags are confusing! Your 


ih ~ cosmopolitan wants a badge without la 
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tinctions ; without any of your narrow 
bands. Butyour cosmopolitan isa citizen 
of‘nowhere. He essays to embrace the 
world, but his feet are never on the 
ground. KHverything has its disadvan- 
tages; but a few definite convictions are 
worth all the hazy notions. I love the 
world, but I love my own home better. 
As a Unitarian I love Catholicism and 
Buddhism, and all the rest in a general 
sort of way; but I love my Unitarianism 
in a special sort of way. I was born into 
that; and I hope I am fixed there. I 
tell my young men to specialise in social 
work, in philanthropies, in politics, even 
though they are tolerant of all. You can- 


‘not help in everything. The world is too 


big for one man or one society to serve 


all its causes. Universal redemption does 


not come through one man. So if you 
are going to have a Van Mission let afew 
things be clear, and be content if you 
can make them plain, There are other 
vans on the road for other things. If 
yours is a Unitarian van, supported by 
Unitarian funds, be bold enough to admit 
that it is what itis. It would never do 
to disown or disavow, or modify, or 
deprecate the object it was designed to 
serve, its origin and purpose. If you are 
sowing seed let men know what sort of 
crop to expect. 

If you start a van, then decide first 
what it is going to be. The necessary 
explanations may follow. Let it travel 
for Unitarianism ; and if haply it shall 
be only the first of many, let it be also 
known as ‘The Richard Wright 
Memorial Car,” co that for ourselves it 
may call to mind the greatest travelling 
missionary we ever had. It may pass 
through districts where he laboured, and 
strew seed in the ‘good ground which for 
longer than a generation you have allowed 
to lie idle. 

Everything depends upon the feasibility 
of ascheme of this kicrd. It was lightly 
supposed by a writer in the Christian 
Life, a week ago, that half-a-dozen young 
men of earnest disposition might estab- 
lish a Van Mission in the suburbs of any 
of our great cities before the end of the 
present month. But it-is a bigger thing 
than that. The question is not new. 
The British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation have more than once discussed a 
van scheme, and decided that they could 
not go on because of the difficulties. And 
if our strongest Association comes to such 
a conclusion, we are wise not to rush into 
an enterprise of this kind. But I do not 
think the difficulties are the same in this 
case; and we start with an assurance 
from the secretary, of the Association’s 
sympathy and assistance. The Postal 
Mission has also discussed and declined 
the proposal, but some of its members 
are interested, and I think we may rely 
upon its support. The country also is 
covered more or less effectively by Mis- 
sionary Associations: So that wherever 
the van travelled it would come within 
the sphere of influence of one or other of 
these societies ; and I am bold enough to 
believe that they would regard the car as 
a useful auxiliary, and that in various 
ways it would receive their support. Indi- 
cations of the kind, indeed, are to hand, 

In our own consideration the question 


because that is practically provided. An 
anonymous donor has promised £100, and 
tbat is almost enough to provide a van of 
which we might be proud. 

There are other important details, how- 
ever, demanding attention, ¢.g., haulage, 

maintenance, and manning. ‘To provide 
a horse and harness would cost perhaps 
another £50, with 10s. per week for 
stabling, and possibly the wages of a 
driver. But I do not think a horse need 
be purchased. The Land Nationalisation 
Society have tried both owning and hiring, 
and find that after the first outlay the 
cost is about equal, say, £14 for three 
months, The advantage of «a horse 
comes in if a holiday tour is the object, 
but our first consideration is work, not 
pleasure. The United Methodist Free 
Church find it unnecessary to buy a horse, 
and they get drawn about frequently for 
nothing. The Church Army, with its 
hundred vans, of course, owns cattle. In 
our own case 15s. a week would be ample 
to provide for all our needs. The cost of 
maintenance would depend on the man. 
If his wife accompanied him, there might 
be economy. Where vans are used for 
holiday purposes 30s. a week covers the 
expenses of a couple, . 

How is the,van to be manned? By a 
paid missionary, or by volunteers? The 
Land Nationalisation Society chiefly sends 
its agents, so that no special item for 
salary appears. The U.M.F.C. sends out 
its probationers, I think our plan would 
be to hold only week evening meetings 
at the outset; to find men who would 
“travel” from Monday to Saturday for 
two weeks each, returning at the week end 
for their Sunday duty. IfSunday services 
were advisable, laymen might be willing 
to assist, and our students might take 
part. Trave elling expenses would be 
additional. I estimate the expense for 
three months at £41, and reckoning five 
meetings per week, there would be a total 
of sixty meetings at a cost of 13s, 8d. 
each. Other expenses should be provided 
for in the initial expenditure, 

The meetings would begin with singing, 
the bymns being hung in front of the 
platform ; there would follow a reading, a 
prayer, an address, an opportunity for 
questions or remarks ; another hymn, and 
the benediction. A neighbouring minister 
should’ be asked to preside, and some of 
his young men to distribute literature. 
The address should be affirmative, not con- 
troversial ; religious rather than doctrinal. 
If there be controversy it should come 
from the outside. The missioner might 
have cards and express his willingness to 
correspond with inguirers, or to put them 
into communication, say, with the Postal 
Mission. Literature should be distributed, 
some special leaflets being provided for 
the Mission: From the sale of books 
there might be a trifling gain Freewill 
offerings might be taken, though a formal 
collection should be avoided. If it is 
known that the services are voluntary, the 
offerings are more likely. The U.M.F.C: 
cleared £10 in a season with one van: 
The route should be carefully mapped out 
beforehand ; suitable pitches found ; bye- 
laws ascertained; a hawker’s license, if 
necessary, obtained ; bills posted; and 
conferences held with neighbouring 


of the van is not the greatest difficulty, ¢ ministers, 
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It is not for me to enlarge upon diffi- 
culties. The information supplied by 
those who have tried the experiment is 
encouraging; the difficulties are raised 
by those who apparently have had no 
practical experience. Perhaps it is for- 
tunate that this proposal should be 
made in this city. It is a good thing 
to dwell in the new-found Manchester 
atmosphere of faith. We do bigger 
things than this. We have proved in 
another matter that if our minds are 
made up there are plenty who will 
support us. It is not the whole denomi- 
nation that is qualifying for extinction. 
It is not every man who believes that 
we have had our day. There are some 
who will still rally if there is ho un- 
certain sound in the call; some who 
believe that there is work for us to do 
despite the beautiful pessimism of the 
anti-Unitarians within the fold. They 
will rally to this open brotherhood that 
speaks for God and man in the strength 
of Jesus. If those who might be our 
leaders will not go in front we will still 
march on. And there is one word more. 
Our churches are half-empty; so are 
those of other folk. You cannot gather 
men into your temples and tabernacles, 
perhaps; but they will listen to you in 
the market squares and the open places. 
You might at least try —whether is it 
that you have no gospel, or that men 
have decided that they will have none 
of it. And I think that out of their 
experience our men would find, when 
they came back to their pulpits, that 
there was no less humanity in their 
sermons through this contact with the 
world, and that though their voices 
might be harsh and _ strident, there 
would be a new note that would com- 
pensate. 


In his sermon in this month’s Mill Hill 
Pulpit, on “The Many Ways to the 
Celestial City,’’ the Rev. Charles Har- 
grove presents and interprets a pic- 
turesque parab’e of how all earnest 
seekers, by whatever way on this earth, 
and of whatever Church, all reach at last 
the divinely appointed end of life; for 
when that which is perfect is come, ‘‘ in 
the full vision of truth all differences of 
creed and practice which now divide us 
‘shall vanish away.’ ’’ 

Wer may satisfy ourselves of this truth 
—that a contracted sphere of operation 
implies a languid centre, an unenterprising 
soul—that a Church that has not faith 
enough to set its heart, and stake its 
fortunes, on great deeds of love, will 
never provide a religion for human nature 
—will never be acknowledged by any 
large number of men as their nursing 
mother, their highest encourager on earth 
of the endeavours which God’s Spirit 
prompts—and that when it has served its 
temporary purpose, it must pass away, 
and yield its place to some nobler repre- 
sentative of Christ. Any Church must 
perish, and deserves to perish, that does 
not occupy the hearts of its disciples with 
great projects, It dies because it does 
not ennoble men’s lives, nor employ their 
energies, nor feed the highest of all 
appetites, the hunger and thirst of the 
soul for service and sacrifice; — John 
Hamilton Thom, 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


CLOSE oF THE SESSION: 


Tue annual public examination of the 
students was held on Tuesday, July 4, in 
The 
especially of 


the Memorial Hall, Manchester. 
attendance of visitors, 


alumni of the College, was large. 


The Visitor’s address was delivered by 


Professor Philemon Moore, of Carmarthen, 


who congratulated the College on the high 
standard of attainment which had been 


shown by the students. It was a 


standard, he said, which compared very 


favourably and very much to their credit 
with that which had been noted in the 
past. Alluding to the institution of a 
Faculty of Theology at the Manchester 
University, he expressed the hope that 
room would still be left in the work for 
the post-graduate degree for somethirg 
more than “the acquisition of ready- 
furnished material’? or the getting 
together of knowledge and information, 
and that the students would stili be 
allowed in one corner of their field at 
least in some modest way to practise the 
art of burrowing out new information. 
The need of the University work pre- 
scribed for the graduate theological 
stud nts had, he said, brought some 
unavoidable changes in the preparation 
and the time that was allotted to certain 
subjects, and especially to the subject of 
literature. He urged them, however, not 
to let their humanistic interests fall into 
tht background under the pressure of 
other things. Literature appealed to all 
that was deepest and richest and best 
in human nature, and while theology, 
however necessary, tended to become 
narrow, great literature was preventive 
of any evil influences which might accrue 
from a too exclusive attention to profes- 
sional theological interests. It would 
restore the just balance of their nature 
and faculties and interests, and would 
prevent them from becoming uninterest- 
ing to their fellow-men. Speaking of the 
approaching completion of the new 
collegiate premises in Victoria Park, Pro- 
fessor Moore said it was much to be 
hoped that ‘‘ Summerville’? might become 
a centre of interest to young Unitarian 
laymen, either as residents in the College 
or as helpers in the work that was carried 
on for the welfare of some sections of the 
population of the city or for the good of 
the cause. 

Dr. J. Edwin Odgers, of Oxford, who 
is retiring from his position as a visitor 
of the College, joined in the praise which 
Mr. Moore had bestowed upon the work 
of the students, and said he hoped for 
the best results in the future from the 
connection of the students with the new 
Faculty of Theology of the Manchester 
University. 

The Rev. A. Gordon, Principal of the 
College, read a list of academic successes. 
He said he had been gratified to find, in 
connection with the University examina- 
tions, that the pledge of absolute 
freedom from dogmatic tests made in 
connection with the institution of the 
Faculty of Theology had been a real 
promise, amply fulfilled. Among the 
successes in the University examination 
announced by the Principal were a first- 
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class in all theological subjects by Mr. 
Herbert M‘Lachlan, M.A., and a second- 
class in each of his subjects by Mr. Edgar 
Thackray, B.A. Students of the College 
had also taken high honours in the inter- 
mediate and matriculation classes. Mr. 
Gordon further announced that the princi- 
pal College prizes—the Sharpe prize for 


‘| Biblical subjects and the Bibby Greek 


prize—had both been awarded to Mr. 
M Lachlan. 

The Principal then presented the usual 
certificate to Mr. Herbert M Lachlan on 
the completion of his course. 
M‘Lachlan is to continue his studies as 
« Hibbert Scholar,” 

The Valedictory Service was held in the 
evening at Cross-street Chapel, conducted 
by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. The 
singing was led by the choir of Longsight 
Free Christian Church. Mr. Wicksteed, 
in his address to the students, laid 
emphasis on the value of the, ‘scholarly 
mind,” and the importance of realisirg 
the personal responsibility for statements 
made by the individual. Many pitfalls 
which are in the minister’s way might 
thereby be avoided, and the greater 
strength of character gained cculd not 
but have a healthy influence upon those 
to whom he ministered. 


MrrtTinc or ALUMNI: 


On Wednesday morning, July 5, an 
important meeting of the “alumni” of 
the College was held in the Memorial 
Hall to hear reports as to what had 
already been done in the Jubilee scheme, 
and to recommend to the Jubilee Com- 
mittee suggestions as to the means of 
faising the remaining portion of the 
£20,000 needed to complete the scheme. 
Circulars for the meeting had been sent 
to 109 past and present students, of 
whom 100 had sent replies. Sixty 

ecepted the invitation, and the other 
forty, for various reasons, had to decline, 
but sent their hearty good wishes for a 
successful gathering. The chair was taken 
by the Rev. J. C. Street, who gave a 
stirring address, full of optimism. Mr. 
Street testified to the  self-sacrificing 
spirit of the “alumni” in already rais- 
ing over £1,100 towards the Jubilee 
scheme, and to the common purpose and 
brotherhood exhibited by the students 
everywhere. He then made reference to 
the olden days—of struggling but of enthu- 
siasm—and tracing the history of the Col- 
lege down to the present day, showed that 
the enthusiasm had not diminished, but, 
if anything, had increased, with the in- 
creasing advantages offered to the students. 
Tf this be so with fifty years’ history, 
what cannot we look forward to in the 
future, with the glorious advantages 
offered by the Hall of Residence?’’ The 
spirit cf missionary enterprise and the 
moving forward which has always charac- 
terised those trained in the College, 
would, he believed, be even more greatly 
in evidence in future years. Mr. Street 
then made the suggestion that though he 
knew the “alumni” of the College had 
had to make many sacrifices in raising the 
£1,100 among themselves, yet he felt that 
this had encouraged the laity in great 
numbers also to make sacrifices, a 
was sure that if the “a 2 
a step further in self-sac 
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mise a further sum towards the £5,000 yet 
to be raised, the earnestness and sincerity 
displayed could not but tell for good in 
the members of the various congregations, 
who without doubt would come forward, 
so that the whole sum of £20,000 could 
be assured before the end of the present 
_ year. 
_ Betore proceeding to the consideration 
of suggestions the following resolution, 
moved by the Rev. J. E. Stronge, seconded 
by the Rev. D. Matts, was passed with 
_ acclamation :—‘That the past and pre- 
sent students of the Unitarian Home 
Missionary College, in general assembly, 
place on record their indebtedness to the 
gréat body of subscribers who have con- 
tributed to the fund for carrying out the 
proposals made in the Students’ Memorial 
for the establishment of collegiate and 
residential premises, and rejoice in the 
prospect of the occupancy of Summer- 
ville in the near future.” 

A general discussion then took place as 
to proposed methods to be recommended 
to the Jubilee Committee for raising the 

remaining £5,000, the fund at present hav- 
ing realised £14,500, with a few more pro- 
mises to increase it; All throughoutthere 
was the note of buoyancy and hope that, 
misapprehensions and fears having been 
cleared away, subscriptions which had 
thereby been delayed would now be for- 
warded, because the Jubilee scheme must 
make the College of greater service to our 
churches, in addition to providing ‘‘suit- 
able’ accommcdation for the students. 

Among the resolutions passed a very 
significant one was “ That the students in 
general assembly gathered pledge them- 
selves to raise £250 towards the last £5,000 
as a further contribution from themselves,’’ 

Suggestions were also made that tickets 
—id., 3d.; 6d.—be printed, so that the 
already wide number of small subscribers 
might be further increased by giving these 
tickets as receipts to Sunday-school 
scholars, teachers, members of congrega- 
tions, and friends who were willing to give 
help in this way. Another suggestion 
was that districts be marked out with a 
local sub-committee for each. Personal 
canvas and visitation of the churches were 
both emphasised as effective means of 
raising money, and of benefiting the 
churches at’ the same time, aud Principal 
Gordon, with the two secretaries, under- 


took that any congregation desiring such 


a visit should have it. Already 50 churches 
have been visited. Some very pleasing 
announcements were made in the course 
of the general discussion. 

The committee had been fortunate 
enough to secure a customer for the land 
lying outside the wall at Summerville. 
Several present promised further donations 
as part of the £250, and the last £1,000 
was guaranteed by a generous anonymous 
friend. 

The Chairman and practically every 
speaker gave expression to the deep appre- 
ciation which all concerned felt of the 
giant-work of Principal Gordon, who has 
spared himself in nothing for the for- 
warding of the scheme, and of the hard 
labours of the two Jubilee Secretaries, 
Revs. C. Peach and T. P. Spedding. 
The meeting separated with a deepened 

feeling that there was in this effort some- 
worth striving for with might and 


main, and that friends everywhere would 
come forward to place the College in its 
new habitation, “Summerville,’’ in the 
best possible circumstances, that it may 
be a credit and may render the greatest 
service to our community. 


GarDEN Parry; 


In the afternoon a Garden Parly was 
held at Summerville. About a thousand 
guests assembled there at the invitation 
of the College Committee. The ladies of 
the Upper Brook-street Free Church 
admirably managed the tea arrangements, 
and music was provided by the Manchester 
Professional Band. 

During the proceedings the Chairman 
of the College Committee, Lieut.-Colonel 
Pilcher, offered a hearty welcome to the 
visitors, and in a vigorous and telling speech 
spoke of the advantages of Summerville 
for the students and for the churches, and 
forcibly pleaded the help of each and every 
one towards completing the £20,000 
Tequired—a pleading that was emphasised 
by Principal Gordon and Rev. 0. Peach. 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


THE annual meeting of the Missionary 
Conference was held on Thursday, July 
6th, in the Memorial Hall. As usual the 
proceedings were opened by two half-hour 
services, the Communion Service being 
conducted by Rev. John Ellis and another 
service by Rev. H. J. Rossington. The 
President of the Conference, Rev. John 
Lillis, in kis address kept very closely to 
what he laid down as the President’s duty 
to the annual meeting. ‘* Keep your eyes 
open to the ‘ Signs of the Times,’ for the 
next twelve months, and then come and 
report to us what you have seen.’’ That, 
he considered, was what the members 
practically said to him on his election to 
the office in 1904. Dealing in turn with 
the Scotch Church crisis; Principal For- 
syth’s resolution of sympathy with the 
United Free Church, at the autumnal 
meetings of the Congregational Union ; 
the Rev. J. H. Shakespeare’s motion on the 
same subject at the Free Church Council 
meeting last April; the President said 
‘These bold expressions, these fearless 
demands for freedom to alter their theo- 
logical statements so as to harmonise them 
with newer truth (coming as they do 
from the liberal wing of Nonconformity, 
and even from the Free Church Council 
which contains strongly conservative ele- 
ments) should be peculiarly gratifying to 
us who have all along gloried in the principle 
of ‘‘ the open door.’’ Mr. Hilis referred 
to the correspondence on ‘‘Do we Believe ?” 
and on ‘‘ Faith and Reason,’ as being 
distinctly encouraging, as on the whole 
the writers showed themselves in deadly 
earnest, and proved that there were 
inquirers for ‘‘ a faith that is at once sane, 
enlightened, free and real.’’ Reference 
was also made .to the Bishop Gore and 
Mr, Beeby case, and to the manifesto signed 
by 101 influential clergymen of the Church 
of England in favour of an ‘‘ authoritative 
encouragement ’” to the Clergy ‘‘ to face 
the critical problems of the New Testament 
with entire candour, reverence for God 
and His Truth, and loyalty to the Church 
of Christ.» Mr, Ellis summed up what 


he had observed in these directions during 
the past twelve months, as 

(1) A determination on the part of 
ereed-bound churches to revise their 
standards, and to remove, if possible, 
the doctrinal limitations from the trust 
deeds on which their property is held. 

(2) The persistence and power of the 
religious instinct in the people, notwith- 
standing changes in the doctrinal ex- 
pression and indifference to religious wor- 
ship, and the demand on the part of the 
people for sincerity, life, and reality. 

(3) The changed and changing attitude 
towards the Bible, to regard it no longer 
as an oracle, but as literature, and to 
separate in it the permanent from the 
passing. 

The address closed with an carnest appeal 
to the members ever to remember the 
missionary aspect of the work, and to go 
forward boldly, believing that we have 
a living Gospel which the present age 
needs. 

The annual report, which showed work 
done at Douglas and Windermere, and 
the earnest consideration of the Com- 
mittee towards other centres, was adopted, 
aiter which twenty-one new members 
were duly elected to the Conference. Rev. 
Principal Gordon was elected president ; 
Rey. John Ellis, vice-president; Rey. 
T. P. Spedding, treasurer; Rev. W. R. 
Shanks, secretary; and Revs. J. A. 
Pearson, J. M. Bass, C. Roper, H. J. 
Rossington, H. B. Smith, as committee 
for the next twelve months. 

The Rev. J.C. SrrzeT then moved the 
following resolution:—The members of 
this Conference put on record the deep 
sense of loss which this Conference, and 
our Free Churches generally, have sustained 
in the death of the Rev. Arthur Harvie— 
a brave, devoted, and God-fearing worker 
for righteousness, who gave himself, body 
and soul, to the work of his life, and died 
like a brave spiritual soldier at his post 
of duty, and the members of this Confer- 
ence sympathise deeply with his widow 
and children in their bereavement, and 
with the congregation of which he was 
the faithful minister. 

The resolution was seconded by Rey. 
H. Bodell Smith, supported by other 
members, and passed—all standing. 

At the Open Conference a Report was 
given that it had been decided to have 
another course of services at Windermere. 
This season they will be held at the ‘‘ In- 
stitute.’” 

With reference to Douglas a resolution 
was passed unanimously that the policy 
of the Conference be to establish a con- 
gregation at Douglas. 

At the afternoon Session a most inter- 
esting paper on ‘‘A Unitarian Van Mission ”’ 
was read by Rev. T. P. Spedding. It 
will be found on pp. 444-6. #4 

A useful discussion ensued, in which, 
though difficulties were not underrated, 
the dominant note was that a Van 
Mission could and showd be part of 
our work,-and the matter was left to 
the Committee with power to act. 


Perel 


The annual Students’ Dinner (U.H.M.C.) 
took place on Thursday evening. The 
Rev. Charles Peach, as President of the 
Students’ Union, presided, and there was 
a large attendance. A buoyant spirit 
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characterised the proceedings, and some 
excellent addresses were given. 


The College week was brought to a close 
by the annual Cricket Match on the Friday, 
in which the opposing sides were Ministers 
and Students of Manchester District versus 
Visitors from other quarters. The former 
won by the narrow margin of one run. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the sender. | 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

Srr,—May I thank you for having inserted 
an article about Bedford College for Women 
in your last issue, and so drawing the 
attention of the descendants of those who 
were most instrumental in founding the 
College to the present crisis in its history. 

I should like to add a few words by way 
of explanation, for if your ‘‘ Note’’ 
you seem to think that the sum asked for 
is excessive, and too much to expect from 
private benefaction. We trust that this 
is not so, and that we shall find friends 
who, when they understand the present 
difficulties of the College, and the scheme 
proposed by the Council to meet them, 
will enable the whole to be carried out. 

It must be remembered that for 56 years 
the College has very quietly been doing 
a great and pioneer work, and that it has 
had no endowment, either for general or 
special chairs, to help it, such as almost 
all colleges for men have. Further, like 
other women’s Colleges, it provides only 
for very few resident students, so that 
the income arising from that source has 
not done much more than pay for its own 
expenses. 

The result of this state of things has 
been that much honorary work has been 
done for the College by devoted friends 
like Mrs. Reid, Miss Jane Martineau, Mrs, 
Bostock, and others, and the payments to 
Professors have had to depend on the 
amount of fees received. 

Even with these untoward circumstances 
the College has done excellent work, has 
‘developed in many directions as the demand 
arose for higher and more varied education 
for women, and during the last 6 or 8 


’ years the number of students has doubled, 


so that there are now about 280 students 
attending the various departments, 240 
of whom are day students living at home, 
and yet receiving the benefits of collegiate 
life. Parliament has recognised the ex- 
cellence of the work of Bedford College 
by giving it a grant as a University College 
towards its maintenance, and it is the 
only college for women that receives 
such a grant; When the University of 
London was reconstituted Bedford College 
was at once made one of its ‘‘ Schools ’’ 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science. The 
College contains a department for the 
Training of Secondary Teachers, and pro- 
vides a scientific course of hygiene, which 
prepares women for the posts of factory 
and sanitary inspectors and teachers of 
hygiene. 


Thus Bedford College takes its academic 
place amongst University Colleges, and 
yet retains its character of being a college 
for women where their needs and interests 
are the first consideration. The author- 
ities of the University itself desire that 
such a college for women should be main- 
tained, and it is evident from the increased 
and steadily increasing number of students 
that the advantages offered by such a 
College are appreciated, and it is almost 
certain that a large number of parents 
will always prefer that their daughters 
should attend a college for women. 

Bedford College has never yet been 
placed in such a position as to have a 
special building of its own, and therefore 
has now to sufter, for the second time in 
its history, from the ground landlord 
refusing either to sell the premises to the 
College, or to grant any appreciable exten- 
sion to the leases, one of which falls in in 
March, 1909. 

The Council feel that with such a record 
of past work and so much present use- 
fulness and still more hope for the future 
development of its work they may fairly 
ask those who care to help women to 
enable the College to be put on a more 
permanent foundation with a building of 
its own on freehold ground. 

The education of the women of any 
nation is of the utmost importance, and 
it is time that the English people should 
realise that nothing adequate has yet been 
done to give women equal advantages with 
men in preparing for any professional 
career they may take up. Itis also greatly 
to the advantage of the nation that all 
women who are at all fitted for it should be 
able to have a college education, because the 
few years thus spent gives a wider outlook, 
and shows the way to a more useful life 
to those women who have no need to work 
for their livelihood, but yet wish to lead 
lives which should be helpful to themselves 
and to the community, or who, by marry- 
ing, can train their children into better 
citizens. 

May I add that the sum asked for has 
been based on a very careful calculation 
after lengthened inquiries about any sites 
in central or easily accessible parts of 
London, which are conditions necessary 
for a day college. It has been calculated 
that the amount of land required could not 
be obtained for less than £80,000 to 
£85,000, and a building adequate for the 
work to be done in it could not be erected 
for less than £60,000 to £65,000. When 
the building and ground have been pro- 
vided it is hoped that an endowment fund 
may be started, and even if this were 
accomplished, the amount divided between 
the 500 students it is proposed to prepare 
for would only be providing in perpetuity 
a very small proportion of the expense of 
each student. 

The Council must look to private gene- 
rosity to provide the required sum, because, 
while so many deficiencies have to be sup- 
plied, and while so much work has to be 
done for elementary, technical, and secon- 
dary education, it is not possible that the 
L.C.C. will be ina position to assist Univer- 
sity education more than is done at present. 
Further, although Parliament has, during 
the last few years, made grants towards 
the maintenance of University Colleges, it 
has not yet assisted in either building or 


endowing any University Colleges: I fear, 
therefore, that we cannot hope for any help 
from the national exchequer as you 
suggest. 

The need is urgent, as the time is short 
before some of the present premises must 
be surrendered, and it would be a national 
disaster if the work of this College could 
not be carried on, and therefore we plead for 
generous assistance, although we are well 
aware that your readers are always being 
asked to give to various good causes. 
We plead that if a great effort is now made 
and the proposed scheme for Bedford Col- 
lege is realised it would be an accomplished 
fact, and would provide a permanent 
benefit for women’s education because it 
would raise the College from the constant 
financial difficulties it has had and has to 
encounter, and would enable the Council to 
carry on the work even more efficiently 
and without the present pressing anxieties. 

I fear I have trespassed too largely on 
your space, but there is much more that 
might be said in support of the scheme ; 
and I shall be very happy to give any more 
information or answer any questions if 
anyone will kindly write to me. 

HENRIETTA Busk, 
Hon. Sec. of Bedford College Building 
and Endowment Scheme. 

1, Gordon-square, London, W.C. 
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STATE INTERFERENCE. 


Sir,—A short letter is amply sufficient 
to give expression to an aphorism, a 
truism, or a prejudice that will pass 
with the world for the profoundest of 
practical wisdom, but it is not sufficient 
to permit of any convincing argument on 
complicated social matters. 

Mr. Simon may, I think, be assured 
that nobody whose opinions are worth 
discussing is at all disposed to under- 
value character, or to invoke State 
miracles for the reform of society. We 
are, I believe, none of us more dis- 
posed to do so now than we ever were ; 
but somewhat more clearly than we 
used to do, we do I think recognise 
that circumstances and environment hay 
a good deal to do with character, Iti 
one evidence of growing enlightenment, 
and the broadening of Christian charity, 
and I am sorry indeed to see that Mr, 
Simon appears to have no sympathy 
with it. Nobody “ignores the old-time 
cult of character’’; on the contrary, it 
is just because we have a more pro- 
found conception of the absolutely para- 
mount importance of character that we 
deprecate so earnestly our collective in- 
difference to social conditions which 
destroy character and degrade human 
beings wholesale. 

Mr. Simon’s conception of society 
‘appears to be almost purely artificial, 
though he calls it a ‘living organism ”* 
and evidently believes it to be natural; 
The really natural social system—using 
the word in its highest sense—would be 
a system not organised with a view to 
making profit out of each other, but 
with a view to permitting and enabling 
and requiring every man directly or in- 
directly to produce all that is necessary 
for his own living. Wherever there is a 
man who is not doing that there is 
something to be remedied, and if it ca 
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be shown—as undoubtedly it can always 
be shown—that there are tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands of good, honest, hard- 


working people who cannot do that, it 


surely must be the clear duty of a 
Christian State to ascertain the cause 
and to apply the remedy. There is no 
need for miracles, either State or muni- 
cipal, but for close and careful con- 
sideration and for the honest and 
ungrudging -application of the ample 


powers and resources that the progress 


of time has placed at our command. 


Nothing is more discouraging and mis- 
chievous than for good and conscientious 
' and able men like Mr, Simon to be 


sneering in public prints at ‘ miracle- 
working States,’’? when all that is pro- 


posed is that the community as a whole 
shall recognise its common responsibility 
for some of the worst forms of human 
suffering, and shall do all that its accu- 
mulated wealth and experience can do 


for its mitigation and remedy. 
Grorce F. Mituin, 
Brixton, July 9, 1905. 


——_@—__—_—. 


IMMORTALITY. 

Sir,—I have been reading again some 
chapters of Martineau’s “Study 
Religion,’’ especially those on Death and 
Future Life, and have been charmed as 
usual with the fairness of argument, the 
clearness of thought, and the grace of 
diction. In discussing the possibility of 
a future life for mankind it seems to be 
generally assumed that there are only two 
alternatives—annihilation or immortality. 
The possibility of life continued beyond 


‘the grave, but terminating at some more 


distant epoch, is rarely suggested. Yet 
if the individual man is a finite being 
can he be actually immortal? If he has 
a beginning must he not also have an 
end? Is it not possible that his destiny 
may be to pass through a series of 
changes occupying millenniums of time, 


and yet fall shortof absolute immortality ? 
“Tf human mind should ever reach the 


limit of its capacity for development the 
prospect of annihilation might cause no 
regret, nor would it entail any loss to the 
universe. All organic life seems to be 
controlled by waves of energy, and a 
wave is that which has a beginning, a 
climax, and an ending. Is man subject 
to the same law ? F. T. Mort. 

Birstal Hill House, near Leicester. 

[The grounds of belief in immortality, 
we should say, belong to an entirely 
different realm from that of an organic 
form of life such as the mortal body. 
God alone has absolute immortality, but 
the human spirit, though it have be- 
ginning, need have no end, if so God 
will, The confidence of personal immor- 
tality, and a yet more perfect communion 
of spirit, human and divine, must grow 
more, and not less, after the first stage 
of progress in spiritual life; what is a 
reason now for life after death would not 
cease to be a reason when that life was 
more fully realised.“ The individual man 
is, no doubt, a finite being, but our faith 
is that he is called to participate in the 
life of the Eternal as a child of God. 
So we read the Divine purpose, and to 


suggest that after millenniums that 


eens 
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jivine purpose might die away, and the 


of 


from either individuals or societies who 
may be interested in the venture, 


purified and strengthened spirit cease to 


be, appears to us an idle speculation,— 
Ep. Inq.] 


——_—____—_—. 


A VAN MISSION. 


Sir,—I had the pleasure some months 
ago of laying proposals for a Van Mission 
before the Committee of the Missionary 
Since that time further in- 
formation has been obtained, and at its 
annual meeting last week, the Conference 
very enthusiastically adopted a scheme. 
Some details are contained in the Paper 
which has been forwarded to you on the 
The Mission 
idea ‘was commended by every speaker, 
including some of ovr most experienced 
and sagacious ‘ministers, as well as others 
who have taken part in open-air meetings. 
Nothing was said in the nature of a 
request for missioners, but there were 
spontaneous offers of assistance sufficient 
to ensure the efficient manning of the 
have 
expressions of sympathy from the Secre- 
tary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, the missionary agent of one 
of our northern societies, members of the 
Postal Mission, and also from individual 


Conference. 


suggestion of the committee. 


Mission for its first season. We 


friends. An anonymous donor has promised 
£100 through Mr. Bowie towards the cost 
of purchasing and equipping a car, and 
on behalf of the Conference I am appeal- 
ing now for at least another £100 to 
meet initial expenses, and the estimated 
charges for the first season of three 
months in next year. If we get more 
than £100 we shall be able to run the 
car for a longer period. Eventually, I 


hope there may be more than one van 


engaged in this new work, and that in 


addition to summer campaigns, we may 


be able to hold winter lantern campaigns 


for the villages. During the first season 


we shall use the van in Lancashire and 
Cheshire so that the work may be under 
the observation of the committee, with a 


view to its perfect equipment, &c., before 
it is sent further afield. Subscriptions will 


be duly acknowledged in your columns ; 
and I shall be glad to hear directly also 


Tuos: P. SpeppINe, 
Treasurer, Missionary Conference. 
91, T'weedale-street, Rochdale. 
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MEETINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL AT GENEVA. 


Srr,—Will you allow me to inform 
any of your readers who may be think- 
ing of attending the meetings of the 
International Council at Geneva, that the 
party organised from Essex Hall will 
leave London on Friday morning, 
August 25, at 10 am., proceeding to 
Geneva by way of Newhaven, Dieppe, 
and Paris. The tickets are available to 
return any time within twenty-five days, 
but all the party must proceed together 
on the outward journey. 

Several people are making their own 
private arrangements, through Messrs. 
Thomas Cook & Sons, for dates other 
than August 25. It is only neces- 
sary that they should obtain mem- 
bership tickets; and if they desire 
hotel or pénsion accommodation to 


be provided at Geneva, I should be in- 
formed of their requirements without 
delay. 


In answer to inquirers, I may say that 
evening dress will be worn at the Con- 
versazione and the banquet. but it is not 
obligatory. Care should be taken by 
those who wish to be economical not to 
burden themselves with much luggage. 

There is every prospect of a large 
attendance from Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The Committee at Geneva are 
doing everything in their power to make 
the gatherings attractive and inspiring, 
Never before in its history did the city 
of Calvin entertain so many representa- 
tive “heretics.” Many leading citizens 
have joined the Reception Committee, and 
the liberal religious thinkers and workers 
from both sides of the Atlantic, and 
from India and other countries, are 
assurred of a warm welcome. 

Applications for travel or membership 
tickets, with the necessary cheque or 
money order, should reach me, if possi- 
ble, during the coming week. 

Essex Hall. W. CopEtanp Bowie. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

APPEAL. 

London: Bell-street Mission.—The Rev. 
Sydney H. Street writes from 4, Avenue Villas, 
Cricklewood-lane, N.W. :—‘* May I make an ap- 
peal through your columns on behalf of our 
Bell-street Children’s Holiday Fund. I have 
over 70 children on my list that I should like 
to send away for a country holiday, but I have 
not sufficient money available for the purpose, 
and unless I can obtain a further £12 or £15 I 
shall be reluctantly compelled to curtail the 
list. I may mention that the children them- 
selves in all cases pay from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
towards their expenses, and that our men’s club 
has voted £2 {o help in this matter.” 


eee 


Blackpool: North Shore.—The annual 
Flower Services were held on Sunday last, the 
preacher being the Rev. R. McGee, who took as 
his subject in the morning ‘‘The Parable of 
Beauty,’ and in the evening ‘‘Lessons from 
Flowers.”’ The service in the afternoon was con- 
ducted by the Rev. G. O. Bainton, Congrega- 
tionalist. The attendance at the services was 
very good, especially in the evening. Special 
anthems and solos were sung by the choir, and 
selections were rendered‘ on the violin and ’cello 
by two professional musicians, who kindly gave 
their services, 

Bury Sunday School Union.—A party of 
120 joined in a most successful ramble on 
Saturday, July 8, the direction being Birtle 
Dene, Ashworth Valley, and Simpson Clough. 
Mr. Jno. Clegg conducted the party, and Mr. W. 
W. Midgley acted as nomenclator. After tea, 
at the Heywood Unitarian School, Mr. W. 
Yates (president of the Union) took the chair, 
and Mr. Midgley gave a short lecture on 
«“‘Nature’s arrangements for yegetables dis- 
persing their seed.” Votes of thanks, the sing- 
ing of the Doxology and Benediction, brought 
the pleasant proceedings to a close. 

Leicester: Great Meeting (Resignation). 
—The Rev. E. W. Lummis, on account of con- 
tinued ill-health, has been obliged to resign the 
pulpit of the Great Meeting. ‘The congregation 
granted their minister a three months’ leave of 
absence in the spring, but this has not proved 
sufficient, and the London specialist who hag 
been consulted advises that to effect a cure a 
further prolonged rest will be necessary, with 
residence for the remaining summer months in 
some high and bracing country place, and 
during the winter, from October to March, at 
Davos or some similar Swiss health resort. 
Mr. Lummis’s letter of resignation was read 
after morning service last Sunday, and on the 
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motion of Mr, A. H. Paget, chairman of the 
Vestry, seconded by Mr. Alfred Hopps, the 
resignation was accepted, with an expression of 
the deepest sympathy for its cause, and the 
most sincere grief for the severance of a connec- 
tion that had gained for the minister the 
esteem and affection of every member of the 
congregation. : 

Liverpool Sunday School Seciety.—The 
summer gathering of the teachers in the district 
was held at Liscard on Saturday, the 8th inst. The 
afternoon was spent in rambles about the parks 
and shore, and at five o’clock the party, about 
ninety in number, assembled in the Church Hall, 
Manor-road, where tea was very kindly provided 
by the Liscard congregation. A hearty vote of 
thanks was proposed by the president (Rev. J. 
Morley Mills) expressing the gratitude of the 
members for the cordial way in which they had 
been received. Rev. J. L. Haigh seconded the 
motion, which was responded to by the Rev. A, 
E. Parry. A service was afterwards held in 
the chapel, conducted by the Rey. A. E. Parry, 
the address being given by the Rev. J. Morley 
Mills, who took for his subject the important place 
the children of to-day will occupy in the future, 
and the consequent importance of the Sunday- 
school teacher’s work. 

London: Peckham.—On Saturday, July 8, 
the Avondale Band of Hope had their annual 
excursion, and journed by tram to Addington 
Hills, Surrey, where they were joined by the 
members of the Wandsworth Cycling Club, 
among whom were the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
and several old members and _ friends 
of Avondale. Before starting for home 
short encouraging addresses were given by Mr. 
Cottarell, of the Croydon Band of Hope Union, 
the minister, Rev. A. F. G. Fletcher, and Mr. J. 
Bredall, who took a photograph of the group. 

London: Stamford-street. — A_ very 
successful flower show and industrial exhibition, 
in connection with the Blackfriars Mission, was 
held in Stamford-street Chapel on Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings, opened on the first day 
by Lady Durning-Lawrence, and on the second 
day by Mr. C. #, Pearson, President of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. There wasa 
good show of ‘plants, some of which, including a 
beautiful aspidistra, were singled out for 
special commendation, and in front of the 
platform there was a bright row of plants sent 
by Mr. F. Nettlefold, to be given away as 
prizes on Wednesday evening. The industrial 
exhibition contained a most interesting and 
varied collection of articles, a few simply for 
exhibition, but most the work of members com- 
peting for the prizes. Among these was a fire 
screen with a glass centre, set in a frame of 
wrought iron, with a beautiful design including 
some natural foliage. Four original hymn 
tunes by workers in the Mission were the result 
of another competition. Mr. 8. 8, Tayler took 
the chair on Tuesday evening, and after an open- 
ing glee and song, spoke of the great value of 
such an exhibition, as leading their young 
ee a to pleasant and useful occupations for 
ong winter evenings. Mrs. Tucker then read 
the report on the section for needlework, &c., 
which praised the care, patience, and artistic 
skill of much of the work. Elder women had 
sent in specimens both of laundry work and 
cooking, but she regretted that the girls under 
eighteen had not competed in either of those 
departments, and hoped it would not be so next 
year, Mr. W. H. Ballantyne read the report as 
to drawings, photography, shorthand, and 
various kinds of wood and metal work, in 
which a number of prizes were awarded, and 
the Rey. W. . Tucker followed with the report 
on the flowers, and the awards of Mr. Nettle- 
fold’s gardener, who had again acted as judge. 
The report said he had never seen so large and 
varied an exhibition of plants at that Mission 
before. ‘The chairman then called on Lady 
Durning-Lawrence, who expressed her great 
pleasure at being present, and interest in their 
work, and declared the exhibition open. The 
Rey. W. Copeland Bowie, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Lady Durning-Lawrence, said it must 
be twenty-four years since he had started the first 
little window gardening exhibition in that place, 
and it was pleasant to sec how common such 
exhibitions had now become, and how much was 
done for window gardening in the poor quarters of 
the city. The care and love for flowers was a 
most excellent and refining influencein the life 
of the people. The resolution was seconded by 
the Rey. Alexander Gordon, in a humorous 
speech, and carried by acclamation, followed by 
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a similar vote to the chairman, moved by the 
Rev. W. lL. Tucker, and seconded by Mr. J. 
Welch. An _ exhibition of musical drill and 
a dramatic performance in the schoolroom over 
the chapel followed. In the vestry there was 
also a picture exhibition, containing 64 examples 
of ingenious joking. The singing of the choir 
added greatly to the pleasure of the evenings. 

Mossley (Welcome Meeting).—On Sun- 
day, July 2, the Rev. James E. Stead commenced 
his ministry at Mossley, the day being set apart 
for the annual flower service, andl there were 
good congregations at each service. Special 
music was rendered by the choir and scholars. 
The “collection amounted to over £9. On 
Tuesday evening a reception was held in the 
school to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Stead to Mossley. 
The congregation had made a great effort and 
over 260 people were present. On the platform 
wero the Revs. W. Harrison, H. 8. Tayler, H. R. 
White, Chas, Peach, W. F. Turland, H. 
B. Smith, W. G. Price, the Rev John Davies, 
Vicar of St. John’s, Mossley, and other 
gentlemen. The oldest officer of the school 
and church, Mr. John Gledhill, presided, and 
bid a hearty welcome to the Rey. J. E. and 
Mrs. Stead, on behalf of the church and school. 
Addresses were given by the Reys. W. Harrison, 
Chas. Peach, H. S. Tayler, Mr. Chas. Bell 
(Redcar), and the Rey. John Davies, vicar of 
St. John’s, who was pleased to welcome Mr. 
Stead as a fellow worker in the cause of Christ. 
He said they perhaps would not agree in belief, 
but they surely could agree to difier, Mr. 
Stead returned thanks for the kind expressions 
and good wishes. In doing so he said meation 
had been made of their late esteemed minister, 
the Rey. T. R. Elliott, and Mrs. Elliott, who 
were held in affectionate esteem by the congre- 
gation. There need be no sundering of old ties, 
but he hoped that Mrs. Stead and himself would 
by hard work win a place in their hearts. One 
of the most successful gatherings held at Mossley 
Church was closed with the Benediction. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday 
School Union.—The annual picnic was held on 
Saturday July 1, at Mossley. About 130 persons 
partook of tea in the schoolroom, after which, 
by electric tram and road, the party went to- 


‘wards Roaches. Thence, a delightful ramble was 


taken by way of Nutbottom to Chew Valley, 
at the entrance of which a halt was made, and 
a meeting held on the grassy slope. Mr. A. 
Slater presided, and a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to the Mossley friends for their 
arrangements, to Rev. J. E. and Mrs. Stead, the 
newly-appointed minister at Mossley, and his 
wife, and to Mr. Radcliffe Firth, who in an ex- 
cellent manner acted as guide to the party. The 
resolution was moved by Rey. H. B.-Smith, and 
seconded by Rev. B. C. Constable. The other 
ministers present included Revs. J. A. Pearson, 
W. G. Price, and W. F. Turland. Several Whit- 
suntide hymns were sung, and the ramble was 
enjoyed by all. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that potice cf any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent te the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon, 

_— >o—— 
SUNDAY, July 16. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7, Mr. A. S. Horn. 

Bechstein Hall, Wigmore-street, Rev. Joun 
Hunter, D.D., of Glasgow, at 11.15; and 
eacn Sunday morning until July 23. 

Bermondsey, fort-road, 7, Rey. Evusrace 
Txompson. 

Blackfriars Miseion and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. L.. Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Iiffra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranury. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Epqar Darryn. 

Croydon, Fres Christian Church, Wellesley-rd., 11 
and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurp. - 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. Marowant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, WNotting-hill-gate, 
1], Rev. Dr. G. Dawus Hicks, and 7, Rev. 
Frank K. Freeston. Morning Collection 
for Domestic Mission. 


Porest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 


11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrazs. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham. 
place, 11 and 7, Rey. V. D, Davis, B.A. 


Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapei, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Estury Carrenter, M.A. : 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 1! 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. ; 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 1] and 7, 
Rey. E. Saventn Hioxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. G. Crircuity, “B.A. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High. 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

F. H. Jonus, B.A. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coopnrr. 4 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and $.30, Rey. 

A. F. G. FuercHer. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxins JonzEs. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. Farix Tayzor, B.A. 
Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Wooprina, B.A. 
Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Mr. C. 
H. Nogtuwore. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 1i and 7, Rev. 
GrorcE Carrer. | 
wobec We 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
MoDowELt. 
Buackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.46 
and 6.30, Rey. Roperr McGee. 

Bracgrocn, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hail, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 
Bootzz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. J. Mortry Mixzs. 
BousNEmMourTH, Unitarian Church, West-hill- 
road, ll and 7, Rev. H. M. Dare. j 
Braprorp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30, 2.45, 
and 6.30, Rev. E. Cerepig Jonxs, M.A. 
BrieHton, Carist Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Mr. Herpert Rix, M.A. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. GEORGE STREET. : 
CanvEeRBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Sarr. 5 ee 
CuEstER, Matthew Heury’s Chapel, off Watergate- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rey. i. E. Haycocx. 
Dovzr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 
GuiLpForD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 
Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER Pruston. ; 
Horszam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
toad, 11 ard 6.30, Rev. J. J. MaRtTEn. 
Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. C. 
Hararove, M.A. ; ; 
LercysTER, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
GERTRUD VON Prrzonp, M.A, : 
LizsoanD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. A. Ernest Parry. : 
LIVERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Tdxteth, 11 and 
_ 6.30, Rev. CHaRLES CRADDOCK. 
LiyzRzPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. CHARLES PracH. Ne: 
Livsespoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 2. 
Marpsronz, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.50, Rev. 
G. St. Crain. ae 
Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
H. M. Livzns. , 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rey. J. E. 
Opvgerrs, M.A. 
PortsmouTa, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. Rarrenpury HopGEs. } % 


BUTTER 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


0. & B.'s “Art Metal » 1/- Box of Butts Sco ‘ 
be obtained, Address of nearest nae on 
_ post-card, Manafactary, Londor 


do! 
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Portssiourn, St. Thomes-street, 11 and 6.45, I ) q moi Pet a 
Mr. T. Bonn. NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY Mr. G. J. py biteombe, Maidstone 0 1 0 
Soarnorovens, Westborough, 16.45 and 6 30, COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. Master J. Ruck ” 0 0 6 
Rev. Orrwerit Bens. | Presid x | Master D, Ruck re 0 0 6 
Sxvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting f esident— Rev. C. C. Cox, F.RG 6. Dr. Hickman, Newbury ... 1 Soh Ua) 
House, 11 and 6,45, Rev. F. TraspALm Ruxp. Chairman—Col. J. PiicueEr, V.D. Mr.Edwell 05 0 
| SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk- aizeet, 11 and Principal—Rev, A. Gorvon, M.A. Mics Stillman 0 2 6 
6.80, Rev. ©, J. Srrenr, M.A., atic aie Mrs. Taylor, South Shore, 
Sumusnoox, Main-street Free Chrigtion “Ghurch, JUBILEE MEMORIAL FUND. Mr, J, M. Taylor Blackpool i i ‘ 
Sipmours, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and £20,000. at W, Vowssley, Belfast 10 0 
6.30, Rev. W. Acar. f7F\O purchase, equip, and endow Cuvllegiate Mrs. M i i and "ol i 4 5 
sey a Pee -road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. and Residential premises. Mr. 0. Rael MRI 4 Medi 010 0 
EORGE WARD * 
‘Soursrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 8.30, : SUBSCRIPTIONS. ae “e P, Deammond, Eainbuigh f i ; 
Rev. F. B. Morr. Previously acknowledged :— Mr. J. Bliis Mace Paite'eicn ‘: 0 5 90 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 £ 8. d. | Miss Dennis 2nd don), Bury .. 1 0 0 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O'Connor. General List... 133303 1 tf Mr. W. Godfrey, Mansfield” 0 9 
‘Trowsgipes, Conigre Church, 1] and 6, Rey. J.| Past and present Mr. S. Charlesworth Ord donation 
Warn. pradonte 2 Duele 0 ,| making £558.) London... «. 0 3 0 
TunsRiocr Wexts, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 14,589 17 63 : Sees EE 


read, Rev. T. jE. M. Epwarps; 11, ‘The 
Unrecognised Presence”; 6.30, “The City 
on a Hill.” 
———>-—— 
IRELAND. 
Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. 
G. Hamiron Vanoz, B.D. 


+» 


WALES. 
AspEeRystwits, New Market Hall, 11. 
a 
Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian), Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatmrorrE. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN §8QqQ., 
W.—July 16, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “The Ethics of Gambling.” 


Srpoocis, cts 
—@— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HicguGatr, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lian Tazo, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Sp ecial terms for daughters of Unitarian 
munibrs. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


YHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, . 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Headmistress—Miss EstHER Caspr, 
Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge (Classical Tripos). 
Second Mistress—Miss Estrrproox Hicks, 
B.Sc. Londen. 


A limited number of Boarders received. 


DGBASTON COLLEGE ror GIRLS, 
BRISTOL ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
A limited number of Boarders taken. 
Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Associated Board Examinations. 
No vacancies until September. 
Apply, Miss Barry. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Maeing sea. ‘Thorough modern education 
for Girls in ali branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matricul:tion 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girlz. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. _- 
Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 


BIRTH. 
Sreppine —July 11th, at 91, Tweedale-street, 
Rochdale, toThos P.and Alice Spedding, 


a son. 
BEATHS. 
AnTHONY.—On July 10th, suddenly, at High- 
field, Dudley-road, Hastings, Louisa, widow 
of ‘the late Simvel Hollis Anthony, 
seers of Wynches, Much Wadham, 


- Brvrves—On July 8th, Emma, the faithful 
roks nd an gee of the.la‘e eed 


T. | Mr. W. Marten 


FURTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Past and Present Students (fur- 
ther collective donation, making 
a total of £1,250) 

Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A. (2nd don., 
Te £25), Todmorden ee 

Rev. J. E . Odgers, DD, Oxford 
Mrs. W. Healey, Heywood 


Mr. W.V 

Mrs. Gibrand, Chorley. 
Congregational Collect., *Southp’ t 
Dr. D. A. Wormald a 
Mrs. A. Hague i 


Mr. D. B. Beynon 
Rey. P. H. Wicksteed, M. A: 


London 
Mrs. E. Lioyd 
A Friend. Moss Side, Manchester 
Mr.and Mrs. J.Vyson , ,, 
Mr, and Mrs. 'T. Macdonald i 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Hessey ,,__,, 


— 


Mr. J. Wood, Moss Side nA 
Miss Lord Bs S 
Mrs. J. Wood ¥ -3 10 
Mr. J. H. Davidson ,, sf 10 
Mr. E. Bower 45 33 10 
Mr. W. Nicholson _,, 5 10 
Me. ‘f. Rish fe Ai 


Two Friends Rj Rt 
Miss M.R. Tarr __,, i 
Miss Morris 7 
Mr. Hobbs 4 i. 
Miss Bessie Wood ,, <5 
Miss Nellie Wood _,, 
Mrs. Johnson ms ‘ 
Mrs. Sutcliffe : i 
A Friend % + 
Miss Amy Pimley _,, 
Mr. Perey Barnes _,, 
Mrs. Mottram, Levershulme 
Miss Herford, Platt Chapel ,, 
Mr.and Mrs. J. Wild, 
Croes-street ‘. 
Mr. W. B. Newatts, Heaton 


Moor ) 
Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Harrison, 

Brook-stree’ +5 
Mr. G. H. Clough, Rochdale 
Mrs. L. Jackson 
Mis. W. H. ‘Taylor 4 
Mr. J. T. Fryer ‘i 
Mr. F. Taylor 
Mr. James Clegg 
Mrs. James Clegg * 
Miss A. Ciegg 
. J. Thorpe 
. R. Wright 
J.J. Clarke 5 

. J. Fleetwood x 
. 8. Howard * tds 
r, B. V. Manning % nae 
. LI. 8. Rowiands 
. W. R. Caddock x 
.G. A. Holmes 
Mr. \W. Maxwell Tfolmes ,, 
Mr. W. G. Leonard * 
Mr. W. J. Strachan . ~ 
A Wellwisher 3 ; 
Mr. Charlies 1. King Se ale 
Mr. Edwin Bottoms, Oldham ... 
Mr. E. Lionel Blake 
Mr. A. Ruck Maidstone... 
Mr. W. Haynes CSS 
Small sums h 
Mr. C. Weeks iy 
Mrs. A. Mead 
Mrz. Chantler 
My. G. V. Tillett x 


— = 
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a ied 
Lhiscard ... 


Mr. Froud ~ 
Mr. W. Gregan 
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Total .. £14,642 14 64 


Number of Subscribers, 1,550. 

The Committee also beg to acknowledge, 
with their thanks, the gift of ten signed proof 
etchings, presented by Mr. J. Livesey, Moss 
Side, Manchester. 

Further subscriptions are respectfully 
solicited. They should be made payable to 
“The Treasurer, Unitarian Home Missionary 
College,” and forwarded to Messrs. BE. LAW- 
TON & Son, 14, Brown-street, Manchester. 

Nore.—A fuil list of subscriptions, together 
witha desailed report of Jubilee and Autumpal 
meetings, will be forwarded on application to 
Rey. C. Peach, 68, Richmond-grove, Manches- 


ter. 
JUBILEE SERVICES. 
Liverroon, Horr St—Sunday, July 16th, 11 
o'clock, "Rev. C. Peach. 
BANBRIDGE. —Sunday, July 23rd, 12 and 6 
o’elock, Principal Gerden. 

The Committee will be glad to arrange for 
deputations to visit any congregation on 
application to the Serene 

HARLES PSacir ae 
Tuomas P. Spepprna. ( 122%: Secs- 


DGATE CHAPEL.—OLIVER 
HEYWOOD 1 MEMORIAL. 


£2,200 required to provide New School (to 
be inscribed to the memory of Oliver Hey- 
wood), New Organ, &. A BAZAAR will be 
held JULY 12th, 13th, and 15th. - Contribu- 
tions will be acknowledged by Rev. J. H, 
Green, Lydgate, New Mill, Huddersfield ; or 


| Mr. Job Lee, Sycamore, New MilJ, Hudders- 


field. 
| The following donations are gratefully 
4 acknowledged :— 
Se Ge 
Yorks. Unit. Union (conditional)... 250 0 0 
Mrs. Joshua Buckton a4 : 5 0 0 
Mrs. Deakin «.. ast Deen O 
Previously ac knowledged . - 140 1 0 
Raised locally . Seed Heh OF 


THE caran FUND. 


The Managers desindita ase nol to give notice of the following 


| Scholarships which are open to ‘Lheological Students 
|} of all denominaticns :— 


I.—TI wo Graduate Scholarships of £40 for three years 
with free instruction for the B.D. Degree of the 
University of Wales, tenable at the Presbyterian 
College, Carmarthen. 


4 IL—Two Undergraduate Scholarships of £50, tenable 


at any recognised University College in the 
United Kingdom 


Application must be made before 
July 15th, £905. 
Yor particulars and Forms of Application apply to— 
@. HAROLD CLENNELL, Esq., 
Secretary to Presbyterian Fund, 
6, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.0 


-FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIGNEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by_charches 

with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous. month. One copy 


post free, 1d.—1s,.a year ; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. Od. 


per 100; extra charge ‘local page. —Address 
bo Error, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 
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E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained SLeaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo, G. LAIDLER. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCH CRISIS. 


“Knox Rannoch’s Prcphecy: a Tale for Men 
and Women ofall Kirks” presents a luminous 
interpretation of the Crisis, and also a typical 
case of search for a reasonable religion. The 
principal persons in the case are introduced. 
I'he book has evoked much interest and been 
highly praised by reviewers.—To be had at 
Essex Hall, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 


eae 


No Gas, no Fire, no Smell. Hot in a few minutes and 
retains the heat. Double the work done in half the time. 
No change of Irons. Self-heating with Smokeless Fuel. 
Can be used anywhere without interruption, even out of 
doors, Beware of worthless imitations. No other Iron 
or Fuel will answer properly. The Price of the **Dalil” 
is 6/-. Price of the “Dalll”” Fuel is 1/9 per box of 128 
Blocks. Ofall Ironmongers or Domestic Stores. If any 
difficulty apply to— 
THE DALLI SMOKELESS FUEL CO, 
27, Milton Street, London, E.C. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawzenor, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.O. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupas, A.R.1LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Crci Grapwet1, 7, Victoria-street, 8.W. 

¥, H. A, Harpoastis, F.S.1, 5, Old Queen-st, S.W. 

ALEXANDER W. LawreEncok, 3, King’s Bench Walk. 
Temple, E.C. 

Miss Ornmg, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, 8.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per ceut., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100, 


12 years. | 1 


10 years, 5 years. | 18 years. | 21 years 


111/018 4,016 6|/0u42])0Rn 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their cw occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Board and Resivence, 


— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 


cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. 


Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— “ Cran- 
First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. 
able throughout, 


—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Potter. 


Eee HOUSE, DAWLISH, 


DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. 


if unaccompanie 
Proprietor. 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 


Grand Parade. En Pension.’ Unrivalled 


position on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devonshire Park, &. Separate tables; elec- 


tric light. Terms from2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 
EAFORD, SUSSEX.— Furnished 
Apartmerts facing the sea; highly 


recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. Cu Am- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


ORSHAM.—To Let, FURNISHED 
HOUSE, 2 sitting, 5 bedrooms. bath- 
room, shady garden, and paddock, quarter of 
an hour from station, pleasantly situated on 
outskirts of town.—Mrs. Puit Essurt, Holly 
Bank, North Parade, Horsham. 


A MEDICAL MAN (married), residing 
close to sea, offers home to lady as Resi- 
dent Patient.—H., 27, Walsinghani-road, Hove. 


EATON'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 


LONDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from ls. 6d., 


Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re. 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 

This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, LONDON.’ 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


——o—— 


LADY desires an engagement as 

COMPANION or HOUSEKEEPER to 
an elderly or invalid lady or gentleman, 
Highest references.—‘‘ N. D.”, c/o C. S. COLE 
68, Rosslyn-bill, Hampstead, N,W. 


DTILDERLY WIDOW (Unitarian) 

seeks Situation as USEFUL or NURSH 
COMPANION. Good needlewoman ; domes- 
ticated ; good references.—LorD, 85, Priory- 
road, Exeter. 


ANTED for Garden City, Herts, 

a LADY HELP for a few weeks, to 

cook nicely and do all work of a cottage, 

living with family.—Apply, “P. E.,” Office of 
INQUIRER, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 

ADY-HELP WANTED to act as 

NURSE to 2 children, bey of 5 years, 

and girl of 2.—X., InquirER Office, 3, Essex- 

street, W.C. 


’ 


Lovely seaside village. Beautiful 
country. Bracing climate. Sea and moorland. 
Responsible charge taken of the younger guesis 
by adult— Prospectus from 


_W. Haslam, lsq., Bolton —... a 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURGH, 
NARBOROUGH ROAD, LEICESTER. 


Miuister: Rev. GERTRUD VON PEeTzOLD, M.A. 


The Committee of this Church now ppicel 
with confidence to Unitarian and Liberal 
Christian friends throughout the country and 
ask their assistance in removing the balance of 
the debt that has weighed upon them heavily 
for the last four years. It wasincurred by the 
building cf the Church and Hall, consequent 
ou the removal of the congregation from 
Wellington-street to a new suburban district, 
where a vigorous new life has been infused 
into their work. 

At the present time large congregations are 
being attracted under the ministry of the Rev. 
Gertrud von Petzold, M.A., and the principles 
of Liberal Christianity are being brought 
prominently before the whole town of Leices- 
ter, great interest being aroused thercby 
generally. 

The cost of the buildings, £4,360, has been 
attacked with great vigour by the congregation 
and friends, the result of their efferts being 
the substantial reduction of £3,466, which is, 
however, inclusive of £1,476 realised by the 
sale of the old property. The most recent 
effort has been a subscription, amounting to 
£238, by membérs of the Church, who, having 
thus made all the sacrifice within their power, 
feel justified in asking for a practical ex- 
pression of sympathy from supporters of the 
general cause. 

Towards the remaining balance the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association have 
promised the last £100. 

Donations may be sent to :— 

CuarLes H. Rozerts, President, 191, Nar- 
borough-road, Leicester. 

Joun W. Burton, Treasurer, 29, Lough- 
borough-road, Leicester. 
F. Pricr, Secretary, 25, Fosse-road, 
Leicester. 


DONATIONS AND PROMISES ALREADY 
RECEIVED. 


F. Nettlefold, Esq., London..« wa 
Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Bowles, London 
Miss Preston, London set ae 
Mrs. W. Wright, Leicester ... au 
Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, Oxford... 5 
Mrs. S. M. Aspland, London 8 
Mrs. Helen Buckton, London ate : 

1 


th 
™ 
& 


wlooowoocone: 
oltlooocoococo 


50 
20 
5 


Rev. C. B. Upton, Oxford ... AR 


£92 


Or FALSE TEETH.— We give 
highest possible price for above. Offers 
made, and, if not accepted, teeth returned. 
Dealers in old gold or silver in any form. 
Banker’s references. — WooLFALL and Co., 
Birkdale, Southport. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not luter than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£ Seed 

PER_-PAGE a5 ae wea oe lO 

HALr-PaGeE .... nh TD ball 

PER COLUMN ... Be asa. AO 

IncH IN CoLuMN ... ince Omen O 
Special Terms for a Series. 


Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to TuE INQUIRER to 
be made to BK. KENNEDY, 3, Esseu-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published for the P ro- 
rietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, x-street, 
trand, London, W.C. Sole nt, JOHN oop, 

20 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C, chester (Wholesale), 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, July 15,1905" J 
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“NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A smrins of Sintay. morning services 
for visitors and residents in the Winder- 
mere and Ambleside districts wi.l be held 
in the Institute, Windermere, beginning 
to-morrow (Sunday), July 23, and con- 
‘tinuing to September 10. Various minis- 
ters will conduct the services, which will 
begin each morning at 11 o’clock. The 
services have been arranged by the 
Missionary Conference. 


Up to Wednes ee Fal 19, 143 applica- 
tions for membership tickets for the 
meetings of the International Council at 
-Geneva had been received at Essex Hall, 
and of these 90 will travel together from 
London on Friday, Aug. 25. Among the 
ministers, in- addition to Mr. Carpenter, 
Mr. Bowie, and Mr. .Tarrant, who are 
readers of papers, we observe ‘the names 
of the Revs. Dendy Agate, F. K. 
Freeston, Alfred Hall, Charles Hargrove, 
James Harwood, Richard Lyttle, J. 
McDowell, J. J. Marten, T. P. Spedding, C. 
J. Street, FH. Vaughan, Joseph Wood,and 
Ww. Wooding. Among the laymen are the 
names of Mr. W. B. Bowring, Dr. W. 
Blake Odgers, Mr. 
WacAs Sharpe, and Mr. T. F. Ward. 
Among the ladies the list also includes 
such well-known names as Miss CO. Gittins, 

Miss Herford, Mis; M. Pritchard, and Miss 
Tagart, 


2 four- 


Ton Pritchard, Mr.” 


national du Christianisme Libéral et Pro- 
eressif,” which opens with a clear statement 
of the principles of liberal Christianity, 
referring to Professor Jean Réville’s book 
‘‘Le Protestantisme libéral, ses origines, 
sa nature, sa mission’’ (now published in 
an English translation in Williams & 
Norgate’s Crown Library), and then gives 
an account ofthe two former meetings of 
the International Council at London in 
1901, andat Amsterdam in 1903. Among 
further announcements as to the Geneva 
meetings we find that Professor Pfleiderer 
is to contribute a paper on ‘Die Quellen 
des Christlichen Erlisungsglauben,’’ ‘* The 
Sources of the Christian Doctrine of 
Redemption ’’; Rabbi Louis Lévy, of 
Dijon, a paper on ‘‘ Exposition théorique 
du Judaisme libéral; and _ Principal 
Franklin Southworth, of Meadville, on 
“The Condition and Prospects of Liberal 
Christianity in the United States.’’ 

Tue Baptist World Congress in London 
was brought to a close on Tuesday even- 
ing by a demonstration in the Albert 
Hall after a most successful series of 
meetings. It was decided on the previous 
day to form a Baptist World Alliance, and 
Dr, Clifford is the first president, Dr. 
Prestridge, a distinguished American dele- 
gate, and the Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, 
the secretaries. The papers read before 
the Congress on questions of Biblical 
criticism, which were broad minded in 
tone, are published, together with Dr. 
A. H. Strong’s sermon, in this week’s 
Christian World Pulpit. One of the papers 
read last week was on ‘The Trend of 
Modern Thought,’’ by Dr. Mullins, Presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. It con- 
tained a summary in six axioms of what 
Dr. Mullins held would be the Baptist 
theology of the future :— 


1. The theological axiom: The holy 
and living God has a right to be 
sovereign. 

2. The religious axiom: All men have 
an equal right to direct access to God. 

3. The ecclesiastical axiom: All be- 
lievers have equal privileges in the 
Church. 

4, The moral axiom: To be respons- 
ible men must be free. 

5. Thesocial axiom: Love your neigh- 
bour as yourself. 

6. The religio-civic axiom: A free 
Church in a free State. 

THE annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Arbitration and Peace Associa- 
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year’s proceedings was presented by Mr. 
I. Green, and was sufficient to show the 
necessity for and the value of this 
society, which is animated by what Mr. 
Birrell described as a pure idealism, and 
which has a practical plan of action: 
Among the influential supporters of the 
work who have been removed by death 
we find the name of Rev. Arthur Harvie, 
who founded the Tyneside branch of the 
Association. It was matter of regret that 
the veteran president, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, 
was prevented by ill-health from being pre- 
sent, but the stirring message from him 
shows that his devotion to the cause is 
still fresh and unwearied. 


THe chair was taken by Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, who struck the keynote of the 
meeting: In one direction the cause of 
peace has advanced, in another it. has 
suffered retrogression. There is more talk 
of arbitration; indeed, there is more arbi- 
tration. On the other hand, the prepa- 
rations for war continue with accelerating 
momentum, Our own country“is one of 
the chief offencers in this respect. The 
figures for recent years show what a 
sericus menace our armaments are to the 
national life. Within five years the cost 
of the army has risen from £22,000,000 to 
£34,000,000; that of the Navy from 
£27,000,000 to £39,000,0C0. An increase 
inallof £24,000,000, ormore than the total 
cost of the Army in 1899-1900. Among 
the speakers were Rev. W. Jephson, Mr. 
A. E. Fletcher, Mr. A. Birrell, Mr. Geo, 
Barnes, who had been asked to speak on 
behalf of organised labour, and Mr. Felix 
Moscheles. 


One feature of Mr. Jephson’s speech is 
of particular importance, since what he 
had to say about the public schools 
might with great advantage be taken to 
heart by the managers of our Sunday- 
schools. It is worth considering whether 
it were not possible to persuade some 
men and women One ns to start a 
teaching campaign in the schools and the 
Young People’s Guilds for definite 
advocacy of principles of international 
peace. Mr. Jephson spoke from his ex- 
perience on the late School Board and on 
the London Education Committce. At 
frequent intervals, he said, Lord Meath or 
some like-minded person petitioned for 
the introduction of guns or flags or some 
other instrument of mischief into the 
schools. The Arbitration Association had 
not yet approached them with a petition 
to praise and explain the value of peace, 
a real peace and not an armed truce. 
There has been a considerable change in 
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American sentiment on this question, 
which Mr. Jephson attributes largely to 
the changed tone of the elementary 
teaching and the substitution of friendly 
for unfriendly text-books. In another 
respect wé many anticipate a lead from 
the United States where it is proposed to 
establish a Minister of Peace. 

A ministry of war is accepted as a 
normal and necessary condition. A 
ministry of peace seems a Utopian pro- 
posal; And this very fact serves to 
show what a tremendous task awaits us 
in our endeavour. It should rouse our 
gratitude to the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association which offers 
a rallying point to those who wish the 
nations to live together in amity, to 
substitute for the old bad system of 
predatory war the new era of peace and 
friendship among the peoples. 

Tue twelfth summer meeting for Uni- 
versity Extension students at Oxford is to 
be held from Aug. 4 to 28. The lectures 
in the historical section are to deal with 
the period of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. They include three lectures 
by the Rev. W. Hudson Shaw on the Oxford 
Reformers—Colet, Hrasmus, and More ; a 
lecture by Father Gasquet on the “ Dis- 
solution of the Monasteries,’’ one by the 
Rev. J; Hdwin Odgers on “The Lollard 
Element in the English Reformation,’’ 
and one by Dr. Horton on Calvin. The 
literature section, dealing with the six- 
teenth century, includes another lecture 
on Hrasmus by Mr. Hudson Shaw, one on 
Shakespeare’s stage by Professor A: C, 
Bradley, and four on “Aspects of Shake- 
speare”? by Professor Walter Raleigh. 
Other sections deal with arts, natural 
science, and social economics. The in- 
augural address is to be given by Pro- 
fessor James Stuart at half-past eight on 
Friday evening, Aug. 4. 

In the section on social economics, the 
Earl of Crewe is to lecture on the ‘‘ Hous- 
ing Problem,’’ the Earl of Lytton on the 
“Temperance Problem,” and Mr. C. F. G. 
Masterman on the ‘Problem of the 
Unemployed.’® It is also proposed to 
organise a conlerence to discuss metheds 
for solving this last problem. Among the 
announcements of non-official lectures to 
be given during the session are those of 
Manchester College. The Rev. J. Hstlin 
Carpenter wi'l lecture on ‘‘ The Revival of 
Learning in its Relation to Biblical Study.” 
the Rev. J. Edwin Odgers. on ‘The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ and 
the Rey. W. Addis on “The Theology of 
the Old Testament, with special refer- 
ence to the Priestly Legislation.’* There 
will be three lectures on each subject. 


Tue Time-Table of Lectures, &e:, for 
the summer meeting announces for the 
first Sunday, August 6, the following 
preachers :—1l1 a.m., the Rev. W. Hud- 
son Shaw at St. Mary’s (the University 
Church) ; 11.30, the Rev. Dr. Odgers at 
Manchester College ; 7 p.m., the Rev. D. 
H. §. Cranage, at St. Mary’s; 8.15, the 
Rey. Dr. Horton at Mansfield College ; 
the Rey. J. Estlin Carpenter at Man- 
chester College. Mr. Carpenter is an- 
nounced to give three Sunday evening 
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lectures on “The Book of Revelation.” 
He will also preach at the morning service 
on August 13, when Canon Hensley 
Henson will be at St. Mary’s. 


MUSINGS. 
By A MINISTER. 
XXIV: 


GALLIO, who is reading for a medical 
degree, discoursed to me at some length 
lately on the gain which had come to 
medical science through the practice of 
vivisection. This I did not venture to 
deny. He then went on to speak of the 
future gain to humanity. That will de- 
pend, I said, on what you mean by 
humanity. By humanity he meant man. 
If by man you mean the flesh upon his 
bones, I continued, then there is a possi- 
bility of gain; if you mean anything 
deeper, then there is certainty of loss. In 
matter of life or death, he thought, the 
flesh would always come first. If that 
were 80, I replied, martyrdom. would have 
no meaning and would have had no 
history. But Gallio said he could not sée 
it, and left me. 

That confession of his—that he could 
not see it—gave me a clue. Was it, after 
all, a question of sight? Was Gallio, 
without knowing it, simply and honestly 
unable to distinguish between utility and 
morality, between humanity as a body 
to be healed and humanity as a soul to be 
saved ¢ 

And what of cruelty in the past ? 
that also pure shortsightedness ? A Spar- 
tan father left it to the public authorities 
to decide whether his new-born child 
should be allowed to live; allowed to live 
he might be so severely trained as to die 
under the lash. When a Roman general 
entered the city in triumph; distinguished 
captives graced his train, and, when a 
certain point in the ascent to the Capitol 
had been reached, some of these were led 
aside and murdered in cold blood. In two 
or three of his letters Cicero hints that 
gladiatorial shows were little to his taste, 
but the shame of them does not seem to 
have entered his mind, and in one of his 
Disputations he argues that to see criminals 
fight is the best possible way of learning 
to face pain and death. Seneca is quick 
enough to see the fallacy of the plea that 
the sufferers were only criminals, and he 
denounces all such sights as hurtful to 
the beholder ; but when, in another place, 
he speaks of pity, pity, he says, is for 
women, not for men. Latin writers, as a 
rule, narrate the barbarities of their time 
without comment, regarding them ap- 
parently as blunders rather than as crimes. 
Certainly a people trained in this way 
would be little shocked by the spectacle 
of living bodies turned into burning torches 
to light up Cesar’s gardens. : 

Nor was Christian Europe quick to see 
suffering as suffering. Forced conflicts 
between man and man were abhorred, but 
the forcing of confession by torture was 
excused. The pity shown to the widow 
and the orphan was refused to the captive 
and the slave. The leper might claim 
compassion, but not the heretic. A loath- 
some dungeon was as much part of the 
furnishing of a castle as a rich banqueting 
hall, and the sighing of the prisoners 
beneath did not spoil the happiness of 
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those who feastéd overhead. The effect 
of religion was rather in some respects to 
deaden the sevise of sight. In the name of 
religion revolting atrocities might even 
become holy deeds. The old Beatitude 
might almost have been read as: Blessed 
are the merciless. Later on, the brutalities 
of the amphitheatre repeated themselves on 
a smaller scale in the bull-ring and the 
bear-garden: We can explain it all only 
by saying that the prophecy was fulfilled 
which said: Seeing they shall see, and 
shall not perceive. 

Callousness seenis, then, to have been 
due, not so much to want of feeling as to 
lack of visualising power. Thus a Puritan 
might abstain from hawking and hunting 
without a glance of consideration for 
animal suffering, just as, after the Restora- 
tion, a godly divine might send his boys 
to see the Shrove-tide cock-throwing, and 
pray heaven to protect them on the way, 
without for a moment suspecting his own 
piety. Yet why rail at old-world incon- 
sistency, when the tréeatmetit of animals 
to-day is full of anomalies and contra- 
dictions as hard to explain ? 

The quickening of sight will come, no 
doubt, with education. On education - 
legislation must always wait, for wrong 
cannot be prevented until it has been 
recognised. Gallio, I fear, is unteachable, 
but his children, I beheve, will think 
differently. They will think not only of 
man the sufferer, but also, and not less 
gravely, of man the tormentor. They will 
talk less about cruelty in nature, and 
shrink more from cruelty out of nature, 
unnatural: The cruelty in nature, if it be 
cruelty, lies within limits; the cruelty 
in man is unlimited. Nature does not 
invent new pains, nor craitily stimulate 
them, nor needlessly prolong them, nor 
wantonly repeat them. Man does all 
these things. He can be more brutal than 
any brute has ever been. He may of the 
savage wolf make an obedient hound; and 
of the obedient hound a loyal frietid, and 
then be worse than a wolf to the dog that 
was his friend. It is given to him to 
check, if he will, the ruthlessness of nature, 
to soften the hard grip of natural law, to 
infuse tenderness into the natural struggle 
for life, to witness to a providencé over- 
ruling the natural order of things, to be 
himself as a god to the animal creation. 
When man ceases to be the minister and 
interpreter of divine pity, the sole evidence 
of such pity, so far as this world is con- 
cerned, will ceasé also. Rather let him 
die of uncured disease than losé this high 
prerogative. That life is no longer human 
which is preserved by inhumati means. 
This, of course, Gallio does not see—not 
at present. 

I think I can understand why if the 
Litany there is prayer for deliverance not 
only froin ‘‘ hardness,’’? but also from 
‘* plindness,’’ of heart. 


A Warninc.—Will friends who récéive 
visits from certain men—one a young 
man and the other an elderly man 
—who profess to belong to Cairo-strect 
Chapel, Warrington, and who use the’ 
names of prominent members, kindly 
be on their guard? No recommendation 
is given to either cases, nor has any letter 
of introduction been written by metnbers 
or minister, a 
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PLAIN LIViNG AND HIGH THINKING. 


Is there any connection in the nature 
of things between plain living and high 
thinking, or did the poet couple such 
companions together merely because he 
was poor? Some other reason than poverty 
he might have had, as, for instance, a 
just regard for temperance. It is quite 
conceivable that temperance was in his 
mind—indeed most readers will have no 
doubt upon the subject—but, after all, the 
poet could not think of temperance as we 
think of her to-day. Temperance is a 
virtue equally well worshipped by experi- 
ence, by superstition, by fanaticism, by 
asceticism—equally well, didwesay ? Not 
so, for there is a temperance even in tem- 
perance itself, to which golden mean 
practical experience has shown itself 
hitherto the safest guide. Itisa treasured 
perception of practical experience that 
intemperance brings a cloud over the facul- 
ties, and puts high thinking out of the 
question, or any dignified conversation of 
hfe. It has been known always that an 
evil lurks in intemperance, but never until 
to-day has it been known precisely what 
intemperance or folly in diet is, precisely 
what are its ruinous effects upon the body, 
and never until to-day has it been possible 
to give a scientific account of temperance. 
We regard this increase of knowledge as 
so much unquestionable gain, bringing 
an ancient virtue nearer to us, and affording 
a fresh proof of the beneficence that lies 
in science. Not that the world has ever 
lacked sign-posts of temperance and intem- 
perance, both physical and moral, nor 
danger-signals stationed here and there 


for the warning of all prudent passengers | 


along the highway; but now we have 
something better than these. 
in eating and drinking that was formerly 
judged of less by what she is than by what 


she is not, has now lifted the veil from her | 


face to be discerned in her native feature. 
The control of our life in respect to its 
diet need depend no longer upon the 
fear of evil consequences, nor upon the 
melancholy wisdom taught by unhappy 
examples, nor even upon friendly coun- 
sels ; we may rest it if we please upon the 
one right law, the physiological fact, the 
ascertained verity that is the best support 
of intelligence. 

What, then, are these new discoveries 
concerning what we should eat and what 


we should drink, and who has made them ?- 


For the most recent word that science has 
to say upon the matter, readers may be 
referred to the studious and painstaking 
volume that now lies before us.* What 
manner of book is this? It may be con- 
sidered as somewhat of a novelty in litera- 
ture. A comparative history of the dictetic 
customs of a very great number of the 
nations of the world, both ancient and 
medieval, and contemporary, is as much of 
a novelty as Teufelsdréckh’s celebrated 
treatise concerning clothes. And, like 
Teufelsdréckh’s again, this history is philo- 
sophical as well as narrative. The author 
suggests conclusions from the large mass 


* * Strength and Diet: A Practical Treatise, 
with Spécial regard to the Life of Nations. 
By the Hon. R. 


Temperance | 


. Russell. Longmans, 12s. 6d. 


of information that he has collected 
together. If we come to think about it, 
it will stike us with surprise that there has 
never been a work of this kind undertaken 
before. What is the best food of man ? 
This is by no means asettled question. We 
all eat as we have been brought up to eat, 
but what ground have we more reasonable 
than custom for supposing that we eat 
the perfectly right things to eat in the 
perfectly right way? What do other 
people live upon, and how does their diet 
seem to suit them? Such a question as 
this has been asked long ago, but Mr. 
Russell asks it in the manner of a strict 
scientific inquiry, and has ranged far and 
wide in search of the facts that supply the 
answer. These facts having been assem- 
bled and arranged in order, the next busi- 
ness is to inquire of medicine and chemistry 
and physiology what light they have to 
throw upon the grand problem of the per- 
fect diet of man. Mr. Russell amasses the 
views of doctors and naturalists and other 
scientific investigators: But stay, cries 
the reader, is all this trouble worth while 2 
Can I afford to attend to sucha tangle as 
this when here I am, hale and hearty, 
and busy also, far too busy, in fact, to 
waste time in unnecessary thoughts about 
my dinner? In reply we must refer the 
reader to Mr. Russell’s introduction to his 
volume. That pretatory chapter contains 
the justification for the scientific handling 
of the subject. _1t is of nothing less than 
national importance. ‘‘ Kducation,’’ says 
Mr. Russell, meaning particularly elemen- 
tary education as at present it exists in 
England, ‘‘ Education has neglected the 
training of each child, each future parent, 
in the most important elements of its 
sound growth as a member of the common 
wealth.’’ What is wanting? A sound 
and sufficient system of instruction in the 
principles of diet. Mr. Russell points to the 


statistics of infant mortality, of drunken- | 


ness, and of disease, in proof of his con- 
tention that the strength of England runs 
to waste yearly through faults of feeding, 
faults for which sheer ignorance in some 
part is responsible. But if children and 
other persons are to be cured of ignorance 
there must be teachers in possession of 
knowledge, and custom is no sufficient 
basis for instruction, the subject must be 
founded on science. Therefore it is well 
worth while that Mr. Russell should have 


written, and that his book should find | 


readers. We regard his treatise as assured 
of usefulness, even should its particular 


conclusions as to the comparative excel- | 
lence of this or that form of diet fail to 


be accepted. It has the grand merit 
of insisting upon the fact that the strength 
of a nation, moral as well as physical, is 
very closely related indeed to the diet of its 
people. It is upon facts such as this that 
the conscience of civilised nations is being 
re-moulded. 

Upon public grounds, therefore, Mr. 
Russell and the school of thinking that 
he represents have an unimpeachable 
claim to attention. And no less, we think, 
upon grounds more within the sphere 
of the individual. The following para- 
graph is of weight in this connection :— 

“* The needless wrecking of health is not 
‘* confined to the poor and uneducated, 
‘* but extends to the rich, and very con- 
‘*spicuously to the highest in intellect, 


** for their sufferings and loss of efficiency 
‘are most severe. Many of the greatest 
‘“brain-workers have undergone inex- 
‘* pressible trials from lack of adjustment 
‘* in the matter of diet. De Quincey was 
** utterly prostrated with ‘ nervous horror,” 
** ‘deranged liver,’ ‘ incapacity for food,’’ 
** and lost ‘all power of thinking atall.’ Car- 
** Jyle had ‘ nameless struggles and miser- 
** les,’ ‘dyspepsia like a rat gnawing,’ mood 
‘* *tragical, gloomy, weary, dispirited, 
** «sick’ ; he was ‘ all palpitation, fluttered 
‘* with sleeplessness ’? ; these attacks were 
‘* long-continued,. and -terribly spoilt a 
‘* great part of his life: Darwin spoke of 
** * not one whole day without my stomach 
‘* « oreatly disordered, and most days great 
‘* «prostration of health,” ‘ wretched diges- 
** «tive organs,” ‘ life a burden,’ and for 
‘ the greatest part of his life he was obliged 
‘** to remain much in retirement, owing to 
‘*such troubles. Huxley endured great 
** depression and want of energy, and 
‘* described himself as ‘in for life-long 
** <dyspepsia.” After being ‘ worried al- 
‘* «most todeath,’ at last, by greatly reduc- 
‘* ing his diet, and cutting off alcohol and 
‘* tobacco, freeing himself, as he expresses 
‘* it, from ‘ gross intemperance,’ he became 
‘* as vigorous as ever he was in his life: 
‘* Robert Browning suffered at one time 
‘* «from a state of nervous prostration and 
‘* «physical apathy.’ Herbert Spencer was 
‘* perforce an invalid during a large part 
‘* of his life, painfully sensitive, and sub- 
‘* ject te disorders of digestion and nerves. 

‘Such heavy troubles of original 
‘* workers did not, I think, much affect the 
‘* sreat men of early times, or those who 
‘* lived with unusual frugality, like Ben- 
‘‘jamin Franklin. They belong to the 
‘* time of excitant foods and drinks, the 
‘‘time of flesh, strong tea, sedentary 
‘* pursuits, and many distractions, of which, 
** perhaps, news and business letters coming 
** daily are not the least.’” 

Having presented the apology for his 
treatise under many lights in his introduc- 
tion, Mr, Russell proceeds to assemble 
the opinions of great naturalists, physiolo- 
gists, and chemists concerning the proper 
diet of man, whether animal or vegetable. 

The next chapter contains a table of the 
relative values of foods, with a considera- 
tion of their cost. In the chapter on the 
food of animals considered in relation to the 
strength and size of the animals there is 
much interesting information: The flesh- 
eating animals, Mr. Russell thinks, may 
be as strong as the plant-eaters for occasions, 
but the lion, the tiger, and the polar bear 
are not so well fitted forasteady and con- 
stant strain as the elephant, the camel, or 
the horse. The following paragraph has a 
value of its own :— 

‘*:;: > The plant-eaters are more en- 
‘* during as tribes than the carnivora. 
‘* The battle is not always to the fierce 
‘* nor the race to the swift. The gentle- 
‘*ness of the antelope prevails against 
‘* the ferocity of the lion, the stag out- 
“* classes the wolf, the bull beats the bear, 
** and the rabbit beats the weasel. The 
** social creatures are the happiest, the 
** best-fitted to survive and replenish 
“the earth: The carnivora are retiring 
‘*and decreasing, the plant-eaters have 
** multiplied. Small birds are always multi- 
**¢udinous, while the eagle kind remain 
“€ scarce and solitary.” 
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Sections of the book, discussing the 
diet of ancient peoples, the diet of the 
Middle Ages and later times, lead up to 
the hundred and fifty pages of laborious 
compilation touching the diet of races and 
nations. It is possible here only to quote 
rather nakedly Mr. Russell’s conclusion :— 
‘*that the very large majority of the 
** world’s best examples of physical develop- 
‘“ ment have been practically vegetarian.”’ 
** Any set of healthy persons in a locality 
‘* living ona rightly chosen vegetable diet 
‘* surpasses in strength and well-being a set 
«* in equal conditions living largely on flesh. 
‘* Rather copious testimony to the same 
‘* effect from athletics [is] adduced later.’’ 

The remainder of the book quotes the 
personal experiences and observations of 
many people, known or unknown, who 
have experimented with dict, discusses the 
medical testimony to the point, and there 
are chapters devoted to ‘‘ stimulants and 
narcotics,’” and ‘‘ the relation of diet to 
disease.’’ An appendix contains suggest- 
tions for an improved dietary. 

In conclusion, let us say that here is a 
laborious work, carried out with great 
tenacity of purpose and with a desire to 
be of use that must be respected. This 
book is a real book, because its author and 
compiler is in such close touch with what 
may be called the scientific conscientious- 
ness of his time, that contemporary spirit 
so full of foresight and so noble which is 
facing questions of social welfare with a 
larger sagacity than the world has ever 
known before. 

Puitie HE. Ricwarps. 
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THE WARS OF RELIGION.* 


Tue de:criptive title, usually given to 
one phase of the post-Reformation move- 
ment in France, has been used in this 
volume with justice to cover the strange 
welter of theological and political forces 
through which Europe passed into the 
modern phase: The conflict between 
Catholic and Huguenot in France, the 
Revolt of the Netherlands, the intrigues 
of Mary Stuart, the English war with 
Spain, the struggles in Ireland and the 
Plantation of Ulster, they are all due to 
the clashing of two contrary ideals, 
aspects of the war of religions; and to the 
modern secular mind the remarkable thing 
isthe completeness with which religion still 
dominated the situation. As in previous 
volumes of the Cambridge History, we have 
a group of elaborate monographs, which are 
placed together rather than worked into 
a single scheme; and the scientific dryness 
and precision of statement make us regret 
once more the divorce between truth and 
beauty, a divorce which we believe can be 
only temporary in the writing of history. 
Among the notable contributions we may 
mention “The Wars of Religion in 
France,” by Professor A. J. Butler; ‘The 
Kimpire under Ferdinand I. and Maximi- 
lian IT.,” and ‘The Empire under Rudolph 
IT.,’’ by Dr. A. W. Ward; “Mary Stuart,” 
by the late Thomas Graves Law; “ Spain 
under Philip I.,’’ by Martin Hume; and 
‘‘ Britain under James,’’ by the late Pro- 
fessor §. R. Gardiner, the last an 
unexpected after-math of the labours of 


_ * The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. ILL. 
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the great historian; In addition to these 
more severely historical essays, there are 
chapters dealing with French Humanism 
and Montaigne,’’ by Mr. A. A. Tilley; ‘The 
Elizabethan Age of English Literature,’’ 
by Sidney Lee; and “The End of the 
Italian Renaissanze,” by Professor A. J. 
Butler. The closing chapter, on ‘ Political 
Thought in the Sixteenth Century,’’ by 
the Rev. J. N. Figgis, should be studied 
carefully by those who want to understand 
the slow emergence of the modern idea 
of the state and of political and_ reli- 
gious liberty under the pressure of prac- 
tical necessities. ‘Those who wanted 
*‘ government to be efficient, and desired 
“‘ to carry on an energetic foreign policy,” 
says Mr. Figgis, “‘would not wait on 
“the long task of educating public 
‘opinion. [Illustrations of this may be 
“found in the opinions of Wolsey and 
* Cromwell in England, and later in the 
*« views of Cecil and Bacon, and again in 
“ those of Strafford and Laud. All these 
“men wanted something done—order 
‘introduced into the chaos of adminis- 
‘tration ; a single authority everywhere 
‘“‘ recognised; the tangle of competing 
“and confused governmental agencies 
‘‘ reduced to a simple and smootbly work- 
‘ing system, which would enable ideas 
“to be realised at once without regard 
“to average stupidity. They were all 
‘quite honestly on the side of the one 
‘power which on principles of natural 
** selection had proved its necessity to 
“the public welfare.” This tendency 
was distinctly favourable to the Papal 
reaction and the growth of national 
despotism. 

It is a great mistake to regard the Re- 
formation movement as _ necessarily 
favourable to the principles of civil liberty. 
Luther, as Mr. Figgis points out, never 
cared for political freedom. The Ana- 
baptists forced him to take refuge in the 
idea of the State as a divine institution, 
the exact counterpart of the medieval 
theory of the Church, Indeed, the belief 
in the Divine Right of Kings, so re- 
pugnant tothe modern liberal creed, was 
a form of claiming the independence of 
politics from ecclesiastical control. The 
differences of religion, however, acted as 
a check upon the growth of absolutism 
and contributed directly to a theory of 
popular rights. ‘‘For the true con- 
“ception of the State it is needed first to 
‘realise the idea of sovereignty, and 
“afterwards to realise its practical limita- 
“tions, Religious liberty arose, not 
‘because the sects believed in it, but out 
‘of their passionate determination not to 
“be extinguished, either by political or 
“religious persecution.’’ In these few 
sentences we have attempted to sum- 
marise some of the salient positions in 
Mr. Figgis’ striking article. It scts a 
good many historical prejudices and a 
priort judgmentsin a new light. We are all 
inclined to believe that abstract principles 
and our favourite théories of liberty and 
right have been the chief factors in the 
growth of freedom, and to allow for too 
little influence to the logic of life. There 
are practical necessities which impose 
upon political societies and competing 
sects limiting conditions, not as a matter 
of abstract justice or philosophical theory, 
but because minorities have effective 
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means of making good their right to 
exist. We D. 


—— 


PARADOX AND MR. CHESTERTON. 


‘‘Tr may be a paradox, but that is 
because paradoxes are true.’’ So writes 
Mr. Chesterton in one of the essays of his 
latest volume, ‘‘ Heretics.’’ It is a state- 
ment which most of his readers must have 
been expecting to fall at some time into his 
writings, an inevitable conclusion. His 
earlier work, that represented by his 
‘¢Twelve Types,’? impressed us with 
the idea that from his tacit recognition 
that ‘‘ all truth is paradox ’’ would even- 
tually issue the startling inference, ** There- 
fore, all paradox is truth, Q. EH. D.’’ And 
here we have it, the illogical demonstration 
which has resulted in a perfectly logical ~ 
order. For this we know now somewhat 
better the character of the mind of Mr. 
Chesterton, and may henceforward expect 
such revelations as these: ‘‘ The only 
intellectual stability is on the horns of a 
dilemma ;’’ ‘‘ Things are not what they 
seem, therefore they seem not to be what 
they are, and ergo, what is, cannot seem 
to be.’? We have long believed that 
statistics and the Bible can prove anything ; 
Mr. Chesterton gives us an additional 
creed, that logic has nothing to do with 
reasoning, but is only a sort of academic 
function for making interesting statements 
in paradox. All thisis because he has come 
to the opinion that the world is upside down, 
which we are disposed to share with him. 
and that to cognise it, as the Theosophists 
say, we must stand on our heads, a position 
we do not elect to assume.. 

The paradoxical character of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s phaseology is a little too brilliant, 
and has more than once involved him in 
expressions which startle us as much by 
their extravagance as by their originality: 
It compels us to wonder whether the man 
who thinks that ‘‘the most practical 
thing about a man is still his view of the 
universe ’’ has himself any other view than 
one kaleidoscopic, and whether so far he has 
given to the public that quite rightly ad- 
mires him anything except miscellaneous 
views which will not cohere in the ** cosmic 
truth’? over which he appears to be 
fundamentally exercised. Indeed, we are 
inclined to suppose that his views of 
the universe are not derived from any. 
definite point of vantage, but are rather 
views, opinions, even dogmas, which he 
‘* ventures ’’ before readers who have come 
to be fascinated by his lively outlook upon 
affairs generally and his remarkable facility 
of suggestive expression. We imagine he, 
as much as his readers, wondered what 
‘*'The Napoleon of Notting Hill’’ was 
all about, and whether his brilliantly auda- 
cious chapter on ‘‘ Browning as a Literary 
Artist ’’ in his book in the English Men of 
Letters Series was a really durable contribu- 
tion to the study of the poet. Truth may 
be in the antithesis of common opinion, 
may be at the heart of a paradox, as a 
holy thing enshrouded, but the difficulty 
is the knowing whether we, and Mr. Ches- 
terton, have closed upon the truth or have 
only embraced the vague form of the para- 
dox which we may turn about, and upside 
down, without being any s 
wiser for our exercise. 
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earth is a land of wonders—a fact which 
itself may justify Mr. Chesterton’s inveter- 
ate use of paradox ; but it does not justify 
our standing on our heads to obtain a view 
of the universe. 
_, But if we may be a little sceptical of the 
‘cosmic truth’ which Mr. Chesterton 
has ‘ up his sleeve,’’ so to speak, |c 
** truth?’ which the editor of the Daily 
News is disposed to correct by means of a 
selection of sermons, it would be less than 
gracious not to confess our admiration of 
his literary genius and, amid all his 
laughter, his serious argument on our 
human manners and principles. His latest 
book ‘* Heretics,’’ is ‘‘ smart,’’ just as 
he intended it should be ; it is the work of 
a man with a style wholly his own ; itis a 
collection of papers which for literary 
workmanship and deliberate deliberateness 
of treatment must rank high i in the order 
of the rediscovered ‘‘ short essay ’ 
but, more than all this, it is a splendid 
corrective of half our accepted common 
opinions. How far shall we adjust our- 
selves to Mr. Chesterton’s views of his 
“*heretics’’ is quite a secondary consider- 
ation, but for the reading of his suggestive 
pages we shall certainly adjust ourselves to 
ourselves and take many a new view 
of ‘‘the universe.’ For the virtue of 
these papers lies in the fact that while 
they endeavour to deal with men in parti- 
cular, and fail—as we think—they do 
succeed in presenting the hidden side of 
half the world, in revealing many things in 
general, which, because they are things in 
general, we have been steadfastly over- 
looking. While Mr. Chesterton professes 
to deal definitely with Rudyard Kipling, 
George Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, and 
the rest, he really deals with them all 
indirectly, using them as so many pegs 
whereon to hang impressionist pictures 
by Mr. Chesterton, from which, at various 
angles of vision, we may catch what we 
throw into them. He helps us to add 
to our view of the universe, that is, to look 
at something, anything, from new points. 
We may question, as no doubt we shall, 
many of his reflections on Christianity, 
wherewith his subjects are interlarded ; 
but we shall find, nevertheless, in the sub- 
stratum of his criticisms, much truth which 
we had not apprehended assuch. Beneath 
all his playfulness over ‘‘the simple 
life’ and kindred topics, a trifle too 
boisterous and Bacchanalian, we may find 
it perfectly true that in all these matters 
** our main conclusion is that it is a funda- 
mental point of view, a philosophy of 
religion which is needed, and not any 
change in social habit or routine.?” And 
such a discovery may be useful to many of 
us who are unusually prone to the fascina- 
tion of fads and common originauities. 
_ Of the twenty essays collected into this 
volume that on ‘‘ Omar and the Sacred 
Vine ’’ strikes us as the most illuminative 
ofits subject, and many a bewildered reader 
of the Rubaiyat will be thankful for it. It 
is the sort of essay which will no more 
satisfy the ‘‘cult’’ of Omar than the 
_ author’s ‘‘ Browning ’’ can please the more 
pretentious Browning Societies; but this 
is of Mr. Chesterton’s best sort, and will 
_ both please and satisfy the ran who prefers 
to erapDle with a meaning rather than to 
‘obl: 


discussions are, but only in relation to 
Mr. Chesterton. What the underlying 
“ orthodoxy ’’ is, we are not told; but 
it suggests itself as that of a ‘ child of 
nature”? who has found nature to be an 
everlasting paradox, and believes that cos- 
mic truth lies in a riddle as complex as the 
confusion of the worlds, or-in uncommon- 
places as plain as pikestafis. 
WitiraM ©. Hatt. 


MILTON AS THACHER. 

In a few hurried words at one of our 
London Whitsuntide meetings, I referred 
to the writings of Milton. I have o‘ten 
thought that the time might come, and 
there are moments when it seems close 
upon us, when the ordinary Englishman 
would no longer listen in patience to lessons 
drawn from the Bible; when he would 
treat the Bible as a book whose pretensions 
had been examined by the learned and 
discredited. The particulars of the ditfer- 
ent criticisms he had heard of every book, 
from Genesis to the Revelation, would 
be mostly forgotten; the general effect 
would be that the Bible was untrusty and 
he wanted to hear very little more about 
it, He would thus revenge upon himself 
his former irrational Bible worship. 

It is useless to be impatient with a 
man in that mood ; it is more to the pur- 
pose to consider what is likely to appeal 
to him. The man who has been sickencd 
of Solomon may still pay attention to a 
saying from Shakespeare; and one who 
scofis at the books of Moses may pause 
when he catches the name of John Milton. 
For Milton has never had to be found out. 
No one ever supposed him to be a miracle 
of a man. He was a’man peccable and 
passionate as his fellows, a man whose 
outward life was one of toil and valiant en- 
deavour, a man whose domestic life was 
so pathetic that a sense of reverence holds 
one back from too hastily trying to sum- 
marise it. An inspired man was he. 
For having given him great powers, God 
gave him also great tasks to exercise them ; 
great troubles and disappointments to 
discipline them ; great sorrows to sanctily 
them. 

It is curious that all Milton’s greater 
poems may be classed as studies in tempta- 
tion. The sweetly musical dramatic poem 
known as ‘‘Comus ”’ is a sort of parable of 
the steadfastness of virtue in time of trial 
and a glorification of strenuous self-disci- 
pline. “ Paradise Lost ” is a study of Adam’s 
sin with his repentance and partial recovery 
of hope and self-respect ; the ‘ Paradise 
Regained ’’ may be taken as a kind of pro- 
phecy, symbolised by the victory of Christ 
over the tempter, of the final triumph of 
good; “Samson Agonistes ”’ is the story of 
one called by Providence to play a hero’s 
part ; but morally so ill equipt that every 
blessing becomes a curse to him, every 
chance occurrence a snare. 

It is instructive to note the development 
of Milton’s teaching in these poems. 
When Milton wrote ‘‘Comus”’ he was still 
young. Conscious of great powers, calmly 
preparing himself to exercise them as 
Providence should open out the way, pure 
in heart, pure in life, he hardly knew yet 
what evil was. In “ Comus ”’ one feels that 
it is just the temptation that is unreal. 
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scorned from the Beensine Milton bie 
not indeed live nearly thirty ycars and be 
ignorant of the existence of evil; he 
had seen it as well as read of it. But it 
had never wrestled with him, or bruised 
him. Wherever he had been till now, 
Virtue had but to assert herself, and Vice 
would shrink abashed. 

Or, if Virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 

There is an awful distance between the 
lyric poem of **Comus” and the poem of 
“Paradise Lost.’’? Inthe meantime Milton 
had entered into the struggle of life. In 
the terrible political contest of his time, 
he had known what it was for the side that 
to him represented the Right to have to 
fight as with the left hand only; he had 
known the day of defeat as well as the day 
of triumph. He had known the day when 
he could dream of the people as ‘‘ a noble 
and puissant nation rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking her 
invincible locks ;’’ he had known too the 
bitter day when he had to doubt if not 
despair of the temper of the people, 
when ke had met. with men who did not 
deserve that any faithful parliament 
should hazard for them, that any noble 
spirit should conduct and lead them out, 
but were fit only to live and die in servile 
condition. 

In private life, too, before this time Mil- 
ton had suffered many things. What sin 
was, and repentance, and hope, and 
chastened humility, he had learned most 
thoroughly. Temptation is real enough in 
‘« Paradise Lost.’’ Itis Heaven’s presence 
and guardian care that at times seem un- 
real. The angels guard Hden’s gate. What 
use when Satan can so easily climb some 
other way? In any case Adam falls, 
and after suffering misery unrelieved, 
after making excuses all unworthy, after 
resentments and quarrels, the outward 
synibols of inward unrest, it is but a partial 
and uncertain peace he attains at last. 
But rise, let us no more contend, nor blame 
Fach other, blamed enough elsewhere, but strive 
In offices of love how we may lighten 
Each other’s burden in our share of woe. 

The career of Adam can never more be a 
proudone. He will learn wisdom, but will 
ever be shamed at his own past folly ; 
he will attain to virtue but never to perfect 
security in this world; and will thank 
Heaven’s mercy rather than his own good 
deeds if he come at length to bliss. Milton 
would hardly be content to leave us so. 
The Quaker who asked him ‘‘ What about 
Paradise Found ?’’ must have voiced a 
question already heard within. He knew 
that his story was not complete. Ti sinful 
suffering man is represented 1 in Adam, man 
as triumph ant over sin is represented in the 
story of Christ. In the ‘Paradise Re- 
gained,’? Milton attempts, with partial 
success, to represent temptation as real 
and yet unsuccessful, to represent Christ as 
needing to toil, to suffer and be patient, 
and yet agable in the end to conquer his 
temptations completely and gloriously. 

Til wast thou shrouded then, 

O patient Son of God, yet only stood’st 

Unshaken ! 

When toward the close of the poem 
we read after Christ’s last reply :° 
He said and stood ; 
But Satan smitten with amazement fell; 
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it seems like a prophecy of a better time, 
when man shall no longer be the victim of 
his own weakness and of the arts of 
inimical demons; when he shall awake 
in the likeness of God, and ill shall fly 
as an evildream: So Milton hoped and so 
he prophesied: 

Meantime he does not deceive himself 
concerning the actual condition of things. 
And his last poem, the magnificent drama of 
‘«‘Samson,’? is in its way the antithesis of 
«: Paradise Regained.” It is the story of one 

who is endowed with marvellous powers, 
‘ who is marked out by Heaven for great 
exploits ; yet, lacking wisdom to contro] his 
strength, alternates folly with heroic 
action till utter want of moral continence 
completely ruins him: His sacred secret 
blabbed to a harlot of the race of the enemy, 
himself betrayed, eyeless, a prisoner and 
slave; become the occasion of blasphemy 
in the mouth of the very enemy whom 
it was his business to destroy ; what can 
he long for but death; that in the final 
defeat all lesser defeats may be forgotten ; 
that he may have his part in that oblivion 
which is at once the doom and the refuge 
of the unworthy ? 

At length, from out the depth of misery 
and disgrace fresh comfort springs. No 
longer bewitched with outward form, 
Samson sees the truth of things as never 
before he saw: 1t becomes clear to him 
that even yet Heaven has not given him 
over. And he whose life had been so 
miserably equivocal, sounds the right 
note in death: ‘‘ Living or dying,’’ so 
sing the chorus who represent the general 
thought of the people. 

Living or dying thou hast fulfilled 

The work for which thou wast foretold. 

To bring this brief paper to a close. 
Among the inspired teachers of our own 

country and language Milton if not greatest 
is one of the greatest: What does he 
teach us ?. In regard to God, the certainty 
of Divine Providence ; in regard to man, 
the supreme importance of Duty. 

Time was when the way of virtue seemed 
to Milton not only the right, but the 
inevitable way, a way almost easy. Later 
on he did not lose his faith in God, but he 
felt the fearful reality of temptation. In 
‘* Paradise Lost” it is the guardian angels 
who are deceived and outwitted: Satan 
gains his end in spite of them. And 
Milton seems to say to us: Be watchful, for 
thou knowest not whence the attack may 
come ; and be humble, for only by God’s 
grace and not by thy own valour wilt thou 
at 1ast succeed. In ‘‘ Samson Agonistes” he 
adds: “And finally, if thou hast failed, if 
in place of watching against the enemy 
thou hast been rash enough to tempt the 
devil to tempt thee, do not despair. 
Heayen’s designs do not topple over when 
thine own fall down: If Heaven permit 
a man of sense to disgrace himself and be- 
come a fool, the same Heaven knows how 
to make use of a fool, self-confessed, in 
carrying out its wise designs. As long as 
thou livest there is hope to do some worth 
thing ; and if nothing but death is before 
thee begin thy amendment by dying 
nobly. 

These are not new lessons. Inthemselves 
they are not sufficient ones: But such as 
they are they come from our own literature, 
and eyen the man who has given up his 


Bible may take the best that is in English | 


literature and cling to it as a raft till he 
meet with some sure Word of God to carry 
him more safely home. 

J. RUDDLE. 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


The following resolution was adopted 
at the meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation, held at Essex Hall, London, 
July 12, 1905 :— 

“The Committee of the British~and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, having 
heard with deep regret of the death of 
Mr. Protap Chunder Mczoomdar, desire 
to place on record their sense of the 
great devotion and ability which from 
his early years he brought to the service 
of Spiritual Religion. His eloquent ad- 
dresses made a deep impression in Eng- 
land on his various visits. Here he 
made many friends, who now share in 
the sorrow of their brethren of a kindred 
faith in India: The Committee especially 
beg respectfully to assure Mrs, Mozoomdar 
of their sincere sympathy in _ her 
bereavement. ’” 

Ar a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, 
held at Calcutta on June 9, the following 
resolutions were passed ;— 

“The Executive Committee of the Sad- 
‘‘haran Brahmo Samaj place on record 
‘their sense of deep sorrow and irrepar- 
‘fable loss at the death of Babu Protap 
“‘ Chunder Mozoomdar, who by his deep 
‘‘piety and spirituality was a tower of 
* strength to the Brahmo Samaj, and who 
‘“‘by his profound scholarship and extra- 
‘ordinary eloquence spread the truth of 
‘* Brahmoism far and wide. 

* Resolved also that they offer their 
‘‘ sincere and heart-felt condolence to the 
“widow of the deceased; and that a copy 
*‘of the above resolutions be sent to the 
‘‘widow of the deceased.’’ 

Ar a special meeting of the Managing 
Committee of the Punjab Brahmo Samaj, 
held on the evening of May 30, the 
following resolutions were adopted :— 

“The Managing Committee of the 
‘Punjab Brahmo Samaj wishes to place 
*©on record its sense of profound sorrow 
“at the death of Bhai Protap Chunder 
*¢ Mozoomdar, who, during his long minis- 
«try of forty years, has rendered unique 
‘services to the cause of Theism in India 
‘as well as England and America. The 
* Punjab Brahmo Samaj has special reason 
‘to cherish his memory with grateful 
‘‘yeverence as it had the inestimable 
‘privilege of his ministrations in the 
**course of his many visits to the Pro- 
“* vince. 

The Managing Committee wishes to 
‘texpress its heartfelt condolence and 
‘sympathy with Mrs. Mozoomdar in her 
‘very sad bereavement. 

‘That the above resolutions be pub- 
* lished in the local papers and the princi- 
** pal Brahmo papers in India and also 
“communicated to the Brahmo Samaj 
aS barre Calcutta, and Mrs, Mozoom- 
“dar! 4 
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THE assurance of immortality is hidden 
in the righteousness and love of a good 
man’s life—H, W. Crosskey. — 
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MRS. ANTHONY, HASTINGS. 

On Friday, July 14, in the little grave- 
yard of the Congregational Chapel at 
Much WHadham, Herts, close to the 
ancestral home of the Anthony family, 
the ashes of the late Mrs. Anthony, who 
died July 10, at Hastings, were buried, 
after a simple service marked by a spirit 
of faith and trust in harmony with her 
whole disposition and character. The 
mourners included not only representa- 
tives of the family, but also members of 
the rural congregation that has long had 
good reason to honour the name she bore. 
The Revs. J. Greig (minister of the 
chapel) and W. G. Tarrant (Wands- 
worth) conducted the service. 

The widow, for more than a quarter of 
a century, of Samuel Hollis Anthony, of 
Wynches, Much Hadham, she had resided 
for many years at Hastings. Delicate 
health rendered her life for the most 
part a sequestered one; and her rare 
gifts of wisdom, humour, and gentle 
force of character could be fully known 
by few. To these, however, her natural 
winsomeness was such that they could 
not realise that her years had outstripped 
the span of threescore and ten. Her 
outlook on life was intelligent and shrewd, 
and her interest in political, social, and 
religious movements keen and incessant. 
The stepmother of the late Rev. Edgar 
Solly Anthony, of Poole, she was a 
warm friend and counsellor to others of 
our younger ministry, who will long 
remember her gracious hospitality and 
stimulating intercourse. Her loving 
patience under heavy trials added the 
final touch of sweetness to a mind that 
could not otherwise than attract and 
charm, She leaves a son and daughter 
to mourn her loss, and with a circle of 
grateful friends to cherish an uplifting 
memory, 


A Christian Conference has recently been 
formed in Manchester which members of 
various churches have joined for inter- 
change of thought and idea, and an 
endeavour to find common ground not 
only in the great verities of religion 
common to them all, but also in the 
practical work of the churches in the 
world. The initiative came from the 
Rev. F. D. Cremer, Vicar of ecles, 
who, it will be remembered, arranged a 
year or two ago a series of addresses in 
his church by representatives of various 
denominations. Mr. Cremer’s invitation 
has been responded to by between 
thirty and forty clergymen and laymen of 
the Church of England, Presbyterian 
Congregationalist, Methodist, Baptist, 
Society of Friends, and Unitarian con- 
nections. At the last meeting a discussion 
was opened by Mr. T. C. Horsfall, a well- 
known and much-respected member of 
the Church of England, on Creeds and 
Truthfulness. The chairman is Mr, John 
W. Graham, Principal of Dalton Hall. 
The meetings are private, so we cannot 
give any account of the proceedings 
but the mere fact of such gatherings 
and discussions is of a very hopeful 
nature, and we congratulate the pr 
and particularly the Vicar o 
the establishment of the 
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; A HYMN. 

Here, on the sun-dried golden turf, 

Below—the sparkling, dancing surf _ 
And ever-changing sea, 

Above—unfathomable spxce, 

And clouds that drift in scudding race, 
Father, we turn our thoughts to Thee! 


Here, where the p ppies greet the morn 
In streaks of flame among the corn, 
Where clover draws the bee, — 
And eyening brings the silver moon 
And yearning silence all too soon, 
Grant that our hearts may yearn for Thee! 


Here, where the curving downs stand high, 

Shimmering golden neath the sky, 
Spreading where’er we see, 

Where fields of breeze-swept oats and wheat 

Dream joyous through the summer heat, 
Humbly we murmur thanks to Thee! 


Here, where the lark from his retreat, 
Darts up with sudden song so sweet, 
Rippling in sound so free, 
Where birds, and sea, and breeze combine 
To sing a summer hymn divine, 
Father, we sing in praise to Thec! 


FLoRENCE LAWFORD. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


*“ CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.”’ 
_ Hengsians vi. 10—17. 


THosE of you who did not help to keep 
Empire Day on May 29 may like to know 
how the village children, whom I told you 
last week I meet every day, kept it. 
They brought flags and flowers to school. 
In the morning there was speech-making, 
and in the afternoon a holiday. It must 
hhaye seemed rather like a geography 
lesson when the speakers asked questions 
and talked about this great empire of ours, 
its vast forests and wheat-ficlds, big cattle 
and ostrich farms, rich coal ¢ and i iron, gold 
and diamond mines, and about the rail- 
ways, canals, steamers, telegraphs and 
ocean cables, the letters and newspapers 
that join us each to each and all with all 
to the farthest parts of the globe. One 
speaker said that greater than the glory 
of wide stretching lands and rich product 
and wonderful inventions and under- 
takings was that of having more liberty 
than any other empire to choose who 
should rule us, and how we should be ruled, 
more freedom to trade, work, and worship 
God as seemed best to us. ; 

I fancy most of the children, if they 
had thought at all about it, had a vague 
idea that the Hmpire was something to be 
kept going by King, Parliament and army, 
and that ordinary people need not trouble 
themselves much about it except at election 
time, or to shout and wave flags if there 
were a big victory for British troops. It 
was a surprise to hear that every child in 
that school had a share in making a great 
empire, by doing such everyday things as 
working hard and happily at school, being 
kind and useful at home, not being cruel 
to animals, playing healthy games, reading 
good books, keeping clean and active in 
body and mind, speaking and acting 
truthfully, saving money, and certainly not 
spending it on cigarettes or too many 
piiets 3. in short, by making the most of 
ty to pee peallhy, wise; 


a4 ce) 


good men and women (or “‘ citizens *’ as 
one speaker said): For besides being told 
of the things that make us rightly proud 
of our kingdoms and colonies, the boys 
and girls were reminded of the many 
things to be ashamed of, and to be seen 
even in this lovely English-Welsh valley 
—ignorance, selfishness, dirt, laziness, dis- 
honesty, drunkenness, carelessness about 
religion, which no king, parliament and 
army, no good arrangements for work and 
trade, for schools and healthy homes, and 
for all sorts of churches and chapels can 
do away with, if people themselves do not 
try to remove them. 

We must, therefore, all try to become 


good citizens of the empire, and that 


means, among other things, that we have to 
be very brave. Now, there is the courage 
which comes from having strong, well- 
managed bodies, and the courage which 
comes from strength and control of mind 
and spirit. The second kind of bravery 
enables us to bear and dare, if through 
bodily weakness we have not enough of the 
first. Both sorts are needed to dare the 
dangezs of earth, air, fire and water, and 
to bear pain and hardship and sorrow, 
and to help our country by making the 
best use of the powers which God” has. 
given us, 


One of the visitors read a story in verse 
about a little boy who ‘‘ had convales- 
cence,’ that is, he is getting better 
after a bad illness. He is at the seaside, 
and is talking to his sister about a new 
friend he has made on the shore. 


‘* He’s a sea-captain, nota land-captain ; 
all the same, he was in the war, 
And he fought—for I asked him—and_ he’s 
been ill ever since, and that’s why he’s 

not afloat, but ashore, 

And why somebody else has got his ship; 
and she behaved so beautifully in the 
battle, and he loves her quite as much as 
his wife, and rather better than the rest 
of his relations, for I asked him—and now 
he’s afraid she will never belong to him 
any moro. 

I like him. I’ve seen him three times out 
walking with two sticks, . . . but never 
talked to him till to-day. 

He’d only one stick and a telescope, and he 
Ict me look through it at the big ship 
that was coming round the corner into the 
bay. 

He lot me ask questions, and I said: ‘ Have 
you got convalescence ? Do your eyes 
ache if you try to read, and your neck if 
you draw,’and your back if you sit up, 
and your head if you talk ? 

Wouldn’t you rather go back to bed? I 
think I would. Don’t you wish you 
were well? Wouldn’t you rather be ill 
than only better ? 1 do hate convales- 
cence, don’t you?’ 

Then, he shut up his telescope and sat down 
on the shingle, and said: ‘When you 
come to my age, little chap, you won’t 
think ‘‘ What is it I’d rather have ?”’ 
but ‘‘ What is it I’ve got to do?”’’ 

“What have I got to do or to bear, and how 
can I do it or bear it best ?’’ 

That’s the only safe point to make for, my 
lad. Make for it, and leave the rest!’ 

I said: ‘ But wouldn’t you rather be in battles 
than in bed with your head aching as if 
it would split ?’ 

And he said: * Of course I would; so would 
most men. But, my little convalescent, 
that’s not it. 

What would you think of a man who was 
ordered into battle and went grumbling 
and wishing he were in bed ?’ 

‘ What should I think of the fellow ?. Why, 

I should know he was a coward,’ I said. 

‘And if he were confined to bed,’ said the 

sea-captain, ‘and lay grumbling, and 
_ wishing he were in battle, I should give 
him no better a name ; 


ix 


but, 


For the courage that dares and the courage 
that bears are really one and the samo.’ ”’ 
Then the boy thinks of all the kind 
people who have worn themselves out in 
tending him during his illness, and he has 
been cross and complaining. ‘‘I wish I 
hadn’t thought so much about being 
miserable that I never thought about 
trying to be good.’’ And he sends his 
sister for a ‘‘ gallop on Jack,’’ as she has 
not been out of his sight for weeks. 

““Tell me one thing before you start.. If I 
learn to be patient, shall I learn to be 
brave, do you think? The sea-captain 
Says so. 

He says ‘ Self-command is the making of a 
man,’ and he’s a finely-made man him- 
self, so he ought to know. 

Perhaps if I try hard at convalescence now 
I may become a brave sea-captain here- 
after, and take my beautiful ship into 
battle, and bring her out again with 
flying colours and fame, 

Tf the courage that bears and the courage 
that dares are really one and the same.’’ 

So you see what sorts of bravery the 

best sailors and soldiers have. Ii the 
British Empire requires ‘“‘* captains 
courageous ”’ to defend it by these less and 
less necessary battles with their ternble 
destruction of life, how much more does 
it need brave men and women, yes, and 
brave children too, to safeguard it in the 
everlasting warfare against evil and 
against anything that prevents the saving 
of life for the noblest purposes ! 


Emity H. Suiru. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 
JOHN WESLEY. 


For the following letter of John Wesley’s 
we are indebted to the Rev. R. J. Jones, 
M.A., of Aberdare. The letter which, we 
understand, has not hith rto been pub- 
lished, is addressed to ‘‘ Mr. Tho. Micon, 
Shopkeeper in Limerick,’’ 

It speaks for itself, as an instance of 
the intimate oversight that Wesley exer- 
cised over his people :— 


‘ “* Castlebar, May 30, 1771. 

‘*Dear Tommy, 

‘* A conversation I had yesterday 
with C. Proctor determined me to write 
immediately. The person at Birr will 
not do: not only as she is far too young; 
little more than a child; but as she has 
only little, if any, Christian experience. 
You want a woman of middle age, well 
tried, of good sense and of deep experi- 
ence: Such an one in every respect is 
Molly Pennington; but whether she is 
willing to marry or no, I cannot tell. If 
she is, I hardly know her fellow in the 
kingdom. If I meet with any 1 will send 
you word. 

“*I hope youspeak to Jonathan How 
with all freedom, and tell him whatever 
you think amiss in him. Especially en- 
couraging him to press all believers to go 
to perfection, and to expect it now! 
Peace with all your spirits! 

**T am, dear Tommy, 
*¢ Your affectionate brother, 
‘< J. WESLEY.’ ” 


Mr. Jones adds a note that Mr. Mason 
did not marry Molly Pennington, The 
letter is now in the possession of some 
Beas presi peces of his, resident in Aber- 

ate, 
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RELIGION OR DENOMINATION. 

‘* Our Unitarianism may quite well be 
left to take care of itself.’’ So we 
wrote last week, in speaking of what the 
missionary ought to do who is intent on 
carrying the messige of religion to the 
peop’e. And what we had in mind as 
the essential thing to be made clear was, 
that the realities of religious life, and not 
any denominational interest, must always 
be the chief concern. No great religious 
movement has arisen or prospered through 
denominational ambitions or any eager- 
ness to further the interests of a sect. 
The power of a quickened spiritual life 
has come first, in answer to deep human 
needs, and has possessed the hearts 
of men with a great longing to go 
out to help others and gather them 
into the true life, and if out of 
such a spiritual movement a powerful 
denomination has come into being, that 
has been a secondary result in the mar- 
shalling of forces and largely through 
repulsion from others who held to different 
methods of rel'gious life. If ever denomi- 
national interests have taken the first 
place it has been a sign of degeneracy 
in the pure life of the spirit. So it was, 
surely, in the first preaching of the 
Gospel; so it was in the rise of the people 
called Quakers, gathered into the religious 
Society of Friends, co a!so in the rise of 
the people called Methodists. The passion 
of the new life came first, the deeper 
conviction of the true life with Gon, the 
over-mastering power of the Spirit breath- 
ing through the hearts of men, cleansing 
them from evil, lifting them out of all 
self-seeking to higher levels of devotion 
and eager, loving helpfulness. So they 
became messengers to their brethren, and 
bringers of new light and gladness. 
They went out to speak for Gop, 
“for Gop and man, in the strength 
of Jxsus,’’ to bring men to their 
true allegiance, and to do the work of 
Him who sent them, Whenever the 
interest of the society or denomination 
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came to be of ‘more concern than the 
self-forgetting service of the Gospel there 
was a hardening of heart, and no longer 
the genuine ring of a Divine ministry; 
the evil spirit of pride and tyranny too 
readily came in, and, gaining mastery, 
caused divis‘ons or repression of the true 
life, and the pure testimony to the things 
of Gop was weakened. 

So it is in every Church to-day. If the 
work of Gop is to be done, for His 
Kingdom and the welfare of mankind, it 
must be in self-forgetfulness, devoted to 
the highest and universal interes!s; by 
no other way can the breath of new life 
come into any Church, and the inspira- 
tion of the Divine Spirit stir the hearts 
of men to a more cffectual ministry of 
love and truth. 

In our own connection, in the fellow- 
ship of our Free Churches, this truth 
holds with exactly the same force as else- 
where. Our separate fellowship has been 
differentiated in the course of the religious 
life of this country by a very different 
process from that out of which the Society 
of Friends and Methodism arose. Partly, 
it has been through the seeking for 
spiritual freedom, and an undogmatic 
fe'lowship in religion; partly through the 
demand for a simpler interpretation of 
the Gospel and from a theological protest ; 
and ‘‘our Unitarianism” has got its 
name from the theological protest, though 
it is constantly seeking to infuse into that 
name the larger meaning of spiritual free- 
dom ard the broad inclusiveness of a 
catholic religious fellowship. But certainly 
our churches have a right to exist only 
in so far as they have a message of 
religious life for the people. No true 
Church can be built, nor can there be hope 
of fruitful life or prosperous growth 
simply on the proune of theological 
protest. 

The true life with Gop is the sacred 
charge of the Church, to be nurtured in 
its communion, to be declared by all its 
members through every aspect of their 
life and work in the world, and by its 
special messengers and witnesses through 
whatever means they find of reading the 
mind and heart of their teligw sien It 
is this life to which our Churches must 
be dedicated with absolute devotion; that 
is what they must be thinking and caring 
about, and then their own life and all 


helpful activities will naturally find the 


most effective channels. It is not our 
business to be anxious and troubled about 
many things concerning “the denomina- 
tion,’ but to be throwing our whole 
strength into the witness of that true 
life, and then the denomination and “our 
Unitarianism,’’ in that sense, will take 
care of itself. It will grow and prosper 
if it is worthy of a place within the 
operations of Gon’s kingdom; our duty 


is with the work of  neens oe wit-| 


ness, not by word alone, but in practical 
fidelity, and by every means in our power 
to help others to enter into the same 
true life. 

So the word of the faithful mesenger 
will be concern d with truth and honour, 
and good citizenship and brotherly kind- 
ness, the lifting off ot heavy burdens and 
the righting of grievous wrongs, the quicken- 
ing of new hope in the degraded and 
outcast, the bringing home of the lost 
into the peace and joy of the Faruer’s 
house, the opening of blind eyes to all 
the beauty of this common earth and 
the gladness of human fellowship, the 
deep trust of the human heart and the 
power of reverence and faithfulness even 
unto death in submission to the righteous 
will of the Ermrnat, and all the far- 
reaching ministry cf Love. No aspect 
of human life will be outside the range 
of his sympathy and the enlightening 
interpretation of his understanding heart. 
He will be simply as one who is among 
his brethren, a helpful friend, in Gop’s 
world. And as with each trusted mes- 
senger, so with the Church as a whole, 
the living union of faithful people; they 
in their united faith and love have the 
same testimony to bear, and with yet 
more persuasive power, because they are 
together in the earnest purpose and re- 
joicing of that high fellowship. The 
man who speaks for Gop and the Church, 
which lives and works in the strength of 
that Divine Communion, are alike self- 
forgetful instruments of the holiest pur- 
pose, rich, according to the measure of 
their self-forgetfulness, in power of bless- 
ing and in possession of the joy and peace 
of the true life with Gop. 


PROFESSOR VAN MANEN., 


Tue death of Professor van Manen, at 
Leiden, on Juiy 12, came a3 a welcome 
release from a long and trying illness; 
When the third volume of the “ Enacycelo- 
pedia Biblica’’ was published in 1902, 
containing his notable articles on ‘Old 
Christian Literature ’’ and ‘ Paul,” he 
was already incapable of further work, 
and he was obliged to resign his University 
professorship. The distressing form of 
aphasia from which he suffered cut him 
off not only from the eager intellectual 
pursuits to which his life had been 
devoted, but from happy intercourse 
with friends, and one must be glad for 
him that his long trial is now at an end. 

Willem Christiaan van Manen was born 
at Noordeloos, in Holland, Aug, 8, 1842; 
thus at the time of his death he was 
not quite 63, half a year older than 
the late Richard Armstrong. A son of 
the manse (his mother wasa Hugenholtz), 
he was educated at the high school at 
Y elstein and the University of Utrecht, 
where the-keenness and fearless freedom 
of his thought already gave promise of 
that radical criticism with which his 
name was plierens to be so - 
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On leaving the University in 1865 van 
Manen became a minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, and during nineteen 
years held three successive charges in 
small country places.- From his last minis- 
terial settiement at Zierikzee, near the 
mouth of the Schelde, in Zeeland, he went 
in 1884 to the University of Groningen, 
but was called in the following year to 
‘Leiden, as Professor of Old Christian 
Literature and New Testament Exegesis. 
It is in that Chair that he has now been 
succeeded by Professor Kirsopp Lake, of 
Oxford. 

From the first van Manen was a 
strenuous scholar, and, after gaining more 
than one essay prize as a student, he con- 
tinued throughout his career, whether as 
country parson or university professor, a 
long course of original work on his chosen 
subject of early Christian literature. He 
published a great deal in the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift, of which he became one of the 
editors, the Jahrbiicher fiir Protestantische 
Theclogic, and other periodicals, and 
before he was thirty, while minister at 
Winkel, in North Holland, he published, 
with Dr, A. C. Duker (1870-71), an edition 
of the Apostolic Fathers, a new transla- 
tion, with introduction and notes. 

It was in 1882 that A. D. Loman 
began to publish in the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift his ‘‘Questiones Pauline,’’ 
following the brilliant work of Straatman 
jn a revolutionary reconstruction of ideas 
concerning Paul and the Epistles which 
bear his name. ‘To their school van 
Manen belonged, and became its most 
prominent representative. His views 
were already well known through other 
publications before he brought out his 

chief work on Paul, in three successive 
volumes, 1890, 1891, and 1896, dealing 
respectively with the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Epistles to the Romans and 

Corinthians. In 1900 he published a 
briefer survey of the whole subject in 
his hand-book of early Christian literature, 
or ‘“ Old-Christian’? literature, as the 
Encyclopedia Biblica prefers to translate 
“ Oudchristelijk” and ‘ Altchristlich.’’ 
The articles in that Encyclopedia on 
“ Old-Christian Literature,’’ -‘‘ Paul,”’ 
“Philemon,”’ “ Philippians,’? ‘‘ Romans,”’ 
clearly present his views to English readers. 

Not a single Epistle is left to Paul 

himself, but the whole of that literature 
is relegated as pseudonymous to the 
second century, while the actual life of the 

Apostle of the Gentiles is conceived much 
more on the lines of the picture in the 
Book of Acts than on those of the self- 
revelation of the spiritual emanicipator, 
whose glowing words we still believe to 
be preserved in the chief of the Epistles. 
The originality of van Manen’s work, as 
that of his predecessors (and of the 
German Bruno Bauer) is generally felt, 
even by liberal scholars, to have run 
into eccentricity, and his results have 
failed to win any widespread acceptance. 
At the same time h’s work has been 
most stimulating, and his scholarship 
undoubted.. His teaching at Leiden was 
based on the sound principle, laid down 
also in. the article on ‘Old Christian 
Literature,’’ that the oid division between 
canonical and non-canonical writings is 
il issible, and that the whole body 


to which he sets the year 180 a.p. as the 
limit, must be treated from the same 
point of view of reasonable historical 
criticism. In that field he laboured 
earnestly while strength was granted 
him; and now, held in honour in the 
world of scholarship, and in warm affec- 
tion by close friends, he has passed out 
of the shadows, and is at rest. 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 


To realise how close at hand lie the 
romances of life we have only to let stand 
in the house for two or three weeks a cup 
of infusion of hay or of tea-leaves. A drop 
of water taken from this infusion examined 
under a microscope will then be found to 
be as full of living organisms as Hampstead 
Heath on a Bank Holiday. Where has 
this hfe come from ? 


Out of the Everywhere into the Here. 


If that question had been asked before 
the end of the 17th century the answer, in 
accord with the current doctrine of the 
time, would have been to the effect that 
life was produced spontaneously or bred 
from corruption. It was then held that 
meat and cheese were responsible for the 
maggots engendered in them, that animals 
of a higher organisation could be similarly 
produced—sea-mussels out of sand, and 
eels from dew. Such were the conclusions 
drawn by the upholders of the theory of 
generatio spontanea (since rebaptized by 
the name Abzogenesis). 


Omne vivum ex ovo. 


Redi was, however, able to show that if 
one prevents the access of blow-flies to 
meat, maggots hatched from the eggs they 
lay will not be found ; but he still believed 
that the grubs found in the galls of plants 
were produced out of vegetable matter. 
Like the apple whose presence in the 
dumpling caused King George to wonder, 
there was no sign that these had ever gone 
inside. Leeuwenhoek, the eminent Dutch 
microscopist, discovered how these galls 
were produced. An insect makes an 
incision in the leaf, lays its eggs there ; 
the plant, to protect itself agamst the 
irritation caused by the hatched larva, 
surrounds the alien with a mass of tissue, 
upon which it feeds, thus stimulating 
further growth. He traced the origin of 
other creatures, and by his discovery that 
animalcules may be conveyed in the air 
he prepared the way, before his death, in 
1723, for all that is now known concerning 
the numerous bacilli. 


The Universal Microbe. 


The twenticth century answer to the 
question: ‘* Whence comes life into our 
hay infusion ?’? is: ‘‘ Bacteria.’? These 
germs are ubiquitous. They are univer- 
sally present in water. They float in 
colonies through the air we breathe. We 
swallow them in millions, and our habitual 
health depends not so much upon their 
absence as upon our power of resistance 
due to the defensive action of the host of 
phagocytes in our blood. 

Like other living things, these minute 
organisms are dependent for their activity, 
growth, and development upon certain 
conditions of moisture, heat, and food. 


ure belonging to the period, | Cooled below or heated above a certain 


degree of temperature, they are killed: 
But there is a great range of diversity in 
their power of resisting cold and heat. It 
is sufficient to boil milk in order to destroy 
the germs that are pretty sure to be there 
and to be already multiplying. In order 
to sterilise a vessel full of organic matter, 
the usual process is to heat it to as high a 
degree as it will bear without being itself 
destroyed, and then seal it, when the con- 
tents will be preserved like the Mammoth 
remaining fresh, embedded in Siberian 
ice, for an incalculable time. But, as 
there are organisms that habitually live at 
extreme degrees of heat and cold—Algae 
in hot springs at a temperature of 135° 
C., and Diatfoms in Arctic seas in water 
ever near to the freezing-point—we can 
never be sure that in our sterilised tube 
every form of bacterial life has been finally 
destroyed. It may happen that there 
are present in a dormant condition germs 
which, under the impact of an exceptional 
energy, may still be called forth into 
activity. 


Radiobes are not Bacteria. 


This possibility has been advanced in 
connection with the recently popularised 
discoveries of Mr. Butler Burke, of Cam- 
bridge, in his tubes of sterilised beef- 
gelatine. He subjected his vessels to a 
temperature far above the boiling-point of 
water, and under pressure, for half an 
hour. The bouillon with which he shut in 
his radium may, it is suggested, have 
contained microbes of high heat-resisting 
power. But, he answers, the growth 
observed does not answer to any known 
form of bacterial life. It dissolves in 
water, while ordinary bacteria do not, 
moisture being a necessity of their exist- 
ence. The discoverer believes it is a more 
primitive form of life than bacteria. 

As is generally the case, the experimenter 
stumbled upon his discovery while looking 
for something else. He was trying to find 
out whether radium could alter the chemi- 
cal properties of certain organic substances 
in such a way as to produce ‘‘ unstable 
molecular aggregates,’’ and with that 
purpose in view he enclosed radium in 
beef-tea tubes after proper sterilisation: 
Then he perceived on the surface of the 
gelatine that a kind of growth had formed; 
though growth had never before been 
witnessed in a sterilised tube. Under a 
microscope the formation has the appear- 
ance of living microbes which contain 
nuclei, grow and _ sub-divide like 
bacteria. To these ‘‘ Radiobes’’ Mr: 
Burke assigns an intermediate place be- 
tween crystals and bacilli. If then the 
discovery is confirmed and established, a 
new bridge is made across the gulf 
that divides the inanimate from the 
animate, and a new means of demonstra- 
ting the passing upward of life from the 
inorganic into the organic; 


Evolution implies Abiogenesis. 


Theoretically, the idea is already accep- 
ted. If Evolution is true, the principle of 
continuity demands that the process traced 
in the development of the mammal from 
the amoeba must be operative in the 
development of the amoeba from the 
mineral and the mineral from the primeval 
nebula. Whether demonstrated or not, 
the investigations of science lead us to 
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suppose that Abiogenesis in the true sense 
ought to and must be true. 

This supposition is strengthened by facts 
that are continually streaming in from a 
number of sources, of which the following 
three may be mentioned :— 

(1) There are the results of experiments 
made upon radium compounds. Many 
phenomena usually termed ‘‘ vital’’ are 
exhibited by radio-active bodies. They 
show matter to be capable of absorption 
and expenditure of energy, of giving forth 
heat in a seemingly inexhaustible stream. 
They show that matter may manifest a 
liveliness which with difficulty may be 
modified. For, at a temperature at which 
air turns liquid, radium still goes on 
emitting heat. And though chemists have 
succeeded in paralysing it for a time, in 
about a month it recovers its vitality and 
exercises its old powers as before. These 
properties indicate that some of the 
qualities of organic nature are to be 
attributed to the inorganic. 

(2) Further, consideration has to be 
taken of the results of such experiments 
as Professor Bose, of Calcutta, tabulated 


it his lecture at the Royal Institution, 


wherein he explained that inorganic matter 
could respond to stimulus, could be 
wearied by overuse and restored by rest, 
could be deadened by poison and revived 
by antidote, and that, though weaker, 
this response was identical with that 
exhibited by plants and animals. The 
sensitiveness of metals was thus shown to 
be simply a less developed form of the 
sensitiveness of the plant. 

(5) From Naples comes the illustrated 
record of patient researches conducted for 
' twenty years by Professor von Schron, 
which throws another plank across the 
ravine. Beginning with an examination 
of the crystalline products of bacterial 
‘secretion and afterwards detecting the 
same processes in chemical salts, the 


Neapolitan researcher has besn able to | 


fully demonstrate vital activity in crystals. 
Baron Reichenbach, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, had established the 
radio-activity of crystals, but now it has 
been demonstrated that the crystal unit 
of development is a cell of mathematical 
regularity, and the processes familiar to 
biologic inspection have their analogues in 
the chemical world. 


The Inorganic World, Alive. 


To the deductions based upon these 
results Mr. Burke’s discovery promises to 
offer confirmation and strengthen the 
supposition that the functions of living 
matter were not entirely new to organic 
nature, but were anticipated, foreshadowed 
in the inorganic. The distinction usually 
made between living and non-living matter 
has no more scientific basis than it has 
philosophical. In less emphatic expres- 
sion, the life that manifests in sea-weed 
manifests also in the fissures of the rocks 
where crystals are growing: Our con- 
ception of life must be extended to include 
the mineral world. Nor must we say life 
begins here. Its origin lies farther back 
still. 

Genesis of Life upon this Globe. 

The fundamental question of Biology 
has been said to be: ‘‘ How did life begin 
upon the earth ?’’ The answers fall into 
two classes, which may be designated (a) 


the miraculous, (b) the natural. In the 
first class place should be found for such 
theories as Lord Kelvin’s. He supposes 
that when this globe had cooled sufficiently 
to bear organic life a meteorite carried in 
its crevices some germs as it fell upon 
earth. Huxley also uses such phrases as 
‘living matter once originated,’’ as though 
implying that in the appearance of the 
first bit of protoplasm there was an inter- 
ference with the continuity of nature, an 
exception to its uniformity. Why are we 
to suppose that the becoming of protoplasm 
was a solitary incident, a sort of ‘‘ splendid 
accident,’’ such as the poet Watson counts 
evolution to be 2 If creation is an eternal 
process and the same laws operate now as 
in pre-geologic time, is it not more plausible 
to hold that the dualism presumed in the 
antithesis between the world with life and 
the world without life is due to a miscon- 
ception ? Haeckel and Spencer at least 
are more consistent. It is true that our 
globe passed through a condition in which 
organic. life as we generally know it could 
not exist, but is not the legitimate deduc- 
tion to be made from this fact the follow- 
ing—that life at that period must have 
existed in an ante-organic condition ? 


To Be ts to be Alive. 


We cannot afford to ignore the large 
body of evidence which leads to the 
conclusion that life on this globe never 
came into being because it never was not. 
Not alone in the seething cataclysms when 
the mountains were rent asunder and 
rocks molten as ore in the furnace, while 
the crystals shaped themselves out into 
manifold moulds of loveliness in the fissures 
and chasms of the earth, but in the 
undifferentiated fire-mist, ere the mass 
which contracted into the globe was flung 
off, life lay potential awaiting the call to 
activity and the putting forth of its 
unrevealed powers. 

As to the means by which that veiled 
life put forth its energies, Mr. Burke’s 
discovery furnishes promise of explanation. 
If his conclusions are accurate, by the 
influence of radium a very primitive mode 
of organic life has been called into mani- 
festation, if not from inorganic forms, 
at least from non-organic substance. If 
radio-actiyity is a form of energy that 
quickens potential into active life, the 
earth, which is slightly radio-active, may 
in the course of eons have awakened the 
dormant life hidden in its own mass. We 
are therefore threatened with the claims of 
a new ancestry, and presently the anthro- 
poid ape that has rendered so long a 
service must give way to the ‘‘ ancestral 
skill in radio-activities.”” We are more 
ancient than we supposed—descended from 
globular dots, offspring of radiobes, 


Before the foundation of the Earth. 


The more natural theory of the appear- 
ance of life upon earth is the supposition 
that life preceded the beginning of the 
globe, that its formation is the outcome of 
the living substance underlying all matter, 
that omne vivum ev vivo because omnia 
viva sunt. 

If the hypothesis is true that the visible 
material world is the effect of an invisible 
immaterial cause, then it is futile to expect 
from the scientist whose business is with 
phenomena an explanation of noumena, 
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which is the business of the religious 
philosopher. The statement of the highest 
forms of religious philosophy is that the 
world: arose out of the thought of the 
Immanent Presence as a man thinketh a 
thought. Matter is a precipitated idea: 
Without Him, Who is Life, nothing could be, 
from radiobes to saints. All life is divine, 
and all that exists is alive. Were it 
possible for anything to become dead, 
inanimate, it would cease to be. — 

The word Abiogenesis therefore, imply- 
ing the origin of life from what is non- 
living, suggests an antithesis for which 
there is really no philosophic basis, and as 
it would seem from recent discoveries, no 
scientific basis. The term could only arise 
at a time when a half-sided view of Nature 
dominated. the scientific mind, enabling it 
to be constantly engaged in attention to 
the process of evolution while completely 
ignoring its correlative process, Inyvolution. 

If it were possible to unify systems of 
thought so diverse as those which contain 
Plato’s ‘‘ Ideas’’ and Ramanajacharya’s 
‘* soul to every atom,’’ Spinoza’s ** sub- 
stance ’’ and Leibnitz’s ‘‘ monads,’’ Spen- 
cer’s ‘‘ inscrutable energy ’’ and Haeckel’s 
‘* cell-soul,’’ it would be by means of the 
word Involution. It is obvious that life 


ds evolved out of the world because it was 


first involved in the world. If evolution is 
continuous, it is because involution is 
continuous. The world-soul that vivifies 
the whole creation ensheathed itself in 
matter or descended into matter, or the 
long ascent could not be possible. 


Descent and Ascent of Spirit. 

The origin of life must therefore be 
sought for in the Cosmogonic process: 
Whether stated in the poetic, imagery of 
one of the documents of Genesis: ‘* The 
Lord God sent man forth from the Garden 
of Eden’’—forth into the desert of 
experience—or in the sweet symbolism of 
Wordsworth: ‘Trailing clouds of glory do 
we come from God who is our home,’ or 
stated in the non-theologic language of 
Spencer: ‘‘ All things proceed from an 


Infinite and [ternal Energy ’’—we have 


a varied testimony how from One without 
a second has sprung all life. Before the 
making of a radiobe, before the movement 
of an electron, before the etheric energy 
that focussed in an atom, before the first 
motion in the inert nebula, before the 
nebula itself, in the Silence and the Dark- 
ness was Life, because He was there. Step 
by step we go back in thought until we 
come to the last limit, where out of the 
Boundless Deep issued the word; ‘* Let 
there be Life!” 


Hidden Causes. 


To win the secret we must penetrate 
behind the phenomenal, go within the 
veil. ‘‘ There is not the slightest reason 
to think,’’ said Professor Beale, ‘‘ that 
the nature of the changes that take place 
in living centres will ever be ascertained 
by physical inyestigations, inasmuch as 
they are certainly of an order totally 
distinct from that to which any other 
phenomenon known to us can be regu- 
ated.’’ * 

The study of origins has other methods — 
than the scapel, the test-tube, the magni- 
fying lens. The world of causes is u 
and for solution of the fur 
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questions of biology as of psychology, we 
must look to the wise man of the future 
who will combine the training of the man 
of science with the open vision of the 
expert seer, ‘‘ If on the scientific insight 
of Faraday,’’ speculates Stopford Brooke, 
-** could be engrafted the poetic genius of 
Byron, the result would be a poem of the 
kind for which the wor!d waits.’? If on 
the trained observation of a Darwin could 
be engrafted the super-sensual vision of a 
Boehme, the result would be a discovery 
for which the world waits. To the scien- 
tific mystic we have to look for the man 
who will bring the blind by a way they 
know not, who will make our darkness 
light before us, and crooked places straight. 
J. Tyssut Davis. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the sender. | 


BEDFORD COLLESE FOR 
WOMEN. 


Sir,—W ll you allow me to add a few 
words in support of the appeal which is 
being issued on behalf of Bedford College ? 
The sum of money required is moderately 
large, but where the investment is good 
the amount of money required should be 
ro obstacle. And that to invest money 
in the education of women is as profitable 
for men as it is for women, as profitable 
for the next generation as 1¢ is for this, 
as profitable for the nation as it is for the 


individual, I become more firmly con- 
vinced with every year’s additional 
experience. We are,I hope, gradually 


awaking to the fact that the unedu- 
cated woran is an insuperable obstacle 
to ail progress. It is she who is mainly 
responsible for neglected children and 
uvhappy homes amongst the poor, for a 
frivolous society and for extravagant 
luxury among the rich. Of course, college 
education is not the only form of educa- 
tion for women, nor one which is always 
appropriate; but it is a very important 
form, and especially important because it 
is just here that we are able to approxi- 
mate women’s edueation to that of men, 
and enable them to share similar privi- 
leges and duties. 

Tam afraid there is still a lingering 
belief that a college education unfits 
women for home life, and is a bad 
preparation for the duties of wife and 
mother. 
that the contrary is the case, that I 


should not in the Jeast fear the results of 


a “social investigation’ into the homes 
of women who have been educated at 
college before marriage.’ That women who 
have other interests, and who haye the 
means of independence in their hands, 
will be more careful that they marry the 
right person than those to whom marriage 
is the only resource, is indeed probable ; 
but most people will agree with me 
that this is all to the good. And the 
whole discipline of a thorough and sound 
_ college education is calculated to develop 
" just those qualities in a woman which she 
for managing a home. Patience, 
Sige Sean <a — aed ag ate 


I am so thoroughly convinced 


perseverance, an orderly mind, an appre- 
ciation of the relation between cause and 
effect, and, above all, reasonableness—are 
not these virtues which may prove as 
useful in the guidance of family life, as 
they are indispensable in the pursuit of 


knowledge 2 


We hear much of the waste involved in 
war, and in the maintenance of standing 
armies; but this is really insignificant in 


comparison with the waste of leaving un- 


cultivated the most important faculties 
The standing 
armies of idle men are small compared 
with the standing armies of idle women, 
and almost as much to be deplored is 
the waste involved when uneducated and 
untrained women are reduced to the level 
of machines, or of brute animals in the 
The oppor- 
tunities for women to raise themselves to 
even 3 moderately high level of intel- 
ligence and capacity are still so com- 
paratively few, that for such an institution 
as Bedford College to be killed or seriously 
crippled for want of funds would be an 


of half the human race, 


struggle to earn a living. 


incalculable loss to England. 
Heten BosanqueEt., 


oS 


STATE INTERFERENCE. 
S1r,—In the letter from me which you 
kindly published on 8th inst., I combated 
certain definite proposals. Mr, Millin 


now enters the field with the general and 


very sweeping proposition that the com- 
munity is responsible for some of the 
worst forms of human suffering, and that 


it should do what it can to mitigate and 
remedy. ’ 


Discussion of the first part of this would 


be unprofitable, so I will address myself 


only 10 the second. History and experi- 


ence teach us that under a policy of com- 
parative non-interference all social con- 
ditions have steadily and enormously 


improved, so that even the worst off 
classes in this country now live under con- 
ditions far superior to those of any preceding 


age, or now existing in any other country, 


This is surely a prima facie argument in 
favour of that poliey. History teaches 
us, further, that the endeavours of rulers, 
or governing bodies, to remedy evils by 
enactments, involving regulation, have 
generally, if not always, either intensified 
the very evils themselves, or have created 
others, nor will this cause surprise, when 
we reflect that the range of human capacity 
is narrow and finite, while the develop- 
ment of the human race is wide-reaching 
and infinite. On the other hand hardly 
an instance can be cited when govern- 
mental interference has been beneficial. 
From these considerations I come to 
the conclusion that the function of govern- 
ment in social as in economical matters 
should be limited to the romoval of exist- 
ing obstructions, mostly the legacies of 
earlier legislators, and to provide a free 
field without favour for all, leaving the 
results to the clash of character and 
natural abilities. The paternal despot, 
the Tory peer and the Socialist have the 
same fundamental idea in common, 
namely, that they know better what is 
for the good of others than the people 
themselves; and, therefore, they try to 
create what they intend to be a suitable 
environment, Even suppesing that they 


could succeed in this, it seems to follow 
that, as the foree cf such environment 
increases, individual character must find 
less room for its development and become 
weakened by disuse. If we look abroad 
we may see that as Government regula- 
tions have increased indiv-dual initiative 
and self-reliance have decreased, so that 
in countries like Spain and Russia, where 
Government interference is at a maximum, 
intellectual and even moral development 
are in a statz of stagnation. 

Mr. Millin misquotes me in applying 
my term, ‘a living organism,”’ to society, 
I wrote of the industrial system. But 
this is @ small matter. He says in one 
and the same sentence that my concep- 
tion of socicty appears to be artificial, 
and also that I believe it to be natural: 
In that I cannot follow him; but, when he 
asserts that a natural social system 
would be one under which no one made 
a profit, 1 wonder whether he wishes to go’ 
back to the time when “ Wild in the 
woods the nob’e savage ran.” 

But why this objection to profit? Pro- 
fits are merely the fees paid for the 
provision or productionof articles required 
by the purchasers, and are, therefore, as 
justifiable as the salaries even of State 
officials. RicHarpD Simon. 


— 


Str,—While quite sympathising with 
the reply of Mr. G. F, Milin to the in- 
dividualist attitude of Mr. Simon, a short 
space may be asked for something in 
the way of a “truism,’’ If, as we hope, 
the society decides to do something, then 
probably many millions will be wanted. 
And the society would have to he very 
particular that the schemes did not do 
more harm than good in the future; 
The future Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have to take care that the extra 
burden was put on the right shoulders, 
or the extra taxation would make home 
trade still worse, and keep up the supply 
of poverty to be relieved, State inter- 
ference must be coupled with the maxim 
of Adam Smith, ‘‘ Equality of sacrifice.” 
The Socialist party in this country have 
been in a tremendous hurry, but they 
have only played the game of reactionary 
forces for the last ten years. Public 
money has flowed ina mighty river, but 
in the. wrong directions ; that is, in ways 
that increase racial hatred and envy, If 
the working classes have supported 
jingoism, they have supported the thing 
which eats into the means which the 
State requires for reform; and time will 
be needed, coupled with patience. 

Kpwin Hitt. 

Leamington. 


— > 
IMMORTALITY, 


Sir,—You may, perhaps, allow me, as 
a reader of Tue INQurrER for over sixty 
years, to say a word on the interesting 
letter of your correspondent, F. T. Mott, 
and your editorial comment thereon. The 
problem stated, as to a human soul 
coming into existence with and in a finite 
body, and yet itself immortal, was for 
many years a hard one for me. I longed 
to believe that the seeming contradiction 
of having a beginning. yet no end, might 
be solved, “‘if so God will,’? but I conld 
not. The very essence of Unitarian 
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teaching I conceive to be “ have faith in 
God.’’ But to attain that faith, it was 
for me an absolute necessity to gain some 
idea, some glimmer of light, as to how 
and by what methcds God works. It 
became to me, a3 time went on, 
more and more evident that He 
works always by orderly, harmonious, 
slowly but surely evolving methods, truly 
scientific in their very nature. Thus 
mentally prepared, the yearned-for 
glimmer of light became perceptible to 
me by no “idle speculation,’’ but through 
the inspiring (not inspired) writings of 
the best theosophical literature. As 
regards the especial point raised by your 
correspondent, I may say very briefly that 
theosophists do not conceive the human 
soul to have had a beginning; but that, 
being a ray from the Divine, it neces- 
sarily participates eternally “in the life 
of the Hte:nal.’’ Differentiating itself 
from the one absolute existence, for the 
purpose of developing individuality, it 
clothes itself in a suitable mortal garb 
for this life only ; surviving the disintegra- 
tion of that body, and reclothing itself for 
another life in another sphere, thus pass- 
ing “through a series of changes,’ for 
perhaps “millenniums of time,’’ until, 
perfected by suffering, exalted and puri- 
fied by experience, it attains—mot annihi- 
lation, but re-absorption intoomniscience, 
and the realisation of the prophecy that 
‘God shall be all in all.’* 


Eten M. Hinp. 
_4, Thurlow-road, Hampstead, July 16. 


[But if our correspondent has found 
welcome light on the great subject of how 
God works, why does she speak of the 
human soul as “differentiating ttse/f’’ and 
clothing itself, &c. ?—Enp: Inq.] 


oo 
SYNCRETISM. 


S1r,—In his contribution under this 
heading, ‘‘A Minister,” favoured your 
readers last week with his definition of 
‘‘Syncretism. Happening to read the 
introductory chapters of Harnack’s 
‘Expansion of Christianity” shortly 
before, I found a marked difference of 
opinion between the eminent German pro- 
fessor and your contributor, “A 
Minister’? tells us ‘‘Syncretism does not 
go as far even as composition; goes no 
further than accommodation; unites 
systems more or less antagonistic, but does 
not attempt to reconcile them, A fusion 
of ideas being seen to be impossible, it is 
thought to be enough if they do not come 
into collision.” Describing -the internal 
conditions of Early Christianity Dr. 
Harnack says (Expansion of Christianity, 
vol. I, pp. 32,33), “ All existing materials 
were fused together, elements that lay far 
apart were solidified into a unity, and all 
previous constructions were shattered, 
while the surface of the movement was 
covered by broken fragments thrown out 
in a broad moraine, in which the debris of 
all earlier strata were to be found. This 
is the meaning of ‘‘Syncretism.’’ Clearly, 
then, “A Minister’s”’ definition is some- 
what at variance with the teaching of 
Harnack. Which is right ? 


A, CosppEn SmiTH: 
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So far as Daniel Webster is concerned, 
the writer made a special study of his 
religious opinions some years ago, and 
received a long letter from Rev. Dr. Lothrop 
of the Brattle-street (Unitarian) Church in 
Boston, on this subject. This letter was 
published in the Boston Transcript and 
elsewhere. Dr. Lothrop states that Web- 
ster was for forty years a pew-holder and 
communicant in his church, that he 
always addressed him as ‘‘ my pastor,’” 
and sent for him on the death of his son 
for spiritual comfort. Later in life he 
removed to Marshfield, Mass., where there 
was no Unitarian church. Here he some- 
times went with his second wife, an 
Episcopalian in faith, to her church in the 
village. On this ground one of his bio- 
graphers, an ardent Episcopalian, tries 
hard to make out that Webster, in the 
closing years of his life, held orthodox 
sentiments. But we have no other testi- 
mony for it. There is not a line to be 
found in any of Webster’s writings to 
show that he held other than liberal 
sentiments. In the Dartmouth College 
case there was ample opportunity for him 
to express any orthodox views he might 
have held, but he carefully abstains from 
so doing, basing his whole argument on 
larger and more inclusive grounds. 

So far as Chief Justice Marshall is con- 
cerned, he often attended the Unitarian 
Church in Washington while he was on the 
bench, and undoubtedly held Unitarian 
sentiments. One of his biographers says 
of him that he held Unitarian views of 
religion. His daughter, an earnest ortho- 
dox believer, states that he returned to his 
early Trinitarian faith in the closing years — 
of his life. It may be so, although we have 
grown to be somewhat sceptical of such 
testimony At any rate, we can claim him 
for the years of his intellectual strength and 
maturity. As Rev. Dr. Alger somewhere 
says, ‘“ A man is to be judged not by the 
closing scene of ae life, but by: its ingrained 
characteristic.’ 


A VAN MISSION: 


Srr,—As one who has always taken a 
keen interest and at times an active share 
in open-air preaching in London, I note 
with pleasure the article on the subject 
in your columns; for while, on the one 
hand, there is a widespread indifference to 
public worship, there is, on the other hand, 
an awakened religious feeling abroad, in 
the rational guidance of which Unitarians 
ought surely to take their share, even 
apart from considerations of denomina- 
tional gain. 

With respect to the programme of 
service set forth by Mr. Spedding, my 
experience would suggest the omission of 
‘*an opportunity for questions or 
remarks,’’ and this because I so heartily 
agree that ‘‘ the address should be affirma- 
tive, not controversial—religious rather 
than doctrinal.”” The opportunity for 
questions invariably leads to controversy, 
which, without the control of a duly 
acknowledged chairman, is apt to 
degenerate into an unseemly wrangle that 
cannot fail to destroy the religious 
character of a mecting. 

Music is a most important factor in 
open-air work; if good, it will always 
draw attention, which can generally be 
sustained by a speaker who appeals to both 
mind and heart: 

G. CaRTER. 

Peckham, July 18. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


TxeE following notes we received some 
weeks ago from the Rey. Charles, W. 
Wendle, of Boston, whom we hope very 
soon to welcome on this side of the Atlantic 
again as Secretary of the International 
Council of Unitarian and other liberal 
religious thinkers and workers :— 

The Honourable George Bancroft, son of 
a Unitarian minister, was a parishioner of 
the writer in Newport, Rhode Island, and 
showed him great kindness. On one 
occasion, when he was the recipient of a 
gracious communication from his parish- 
ioners, Bancroft’s name and that of his 
wife headed the list of signatures. The 
writer had various conversations with him 
concerning ethical and religious questions, 
and found him to be not at all an Agnostic, 
but a Transcendentalist rather. Suchalso 
was the standpoint from which his great 
history was written. He was a most 
enthusiastic admirer of Emerson. 

As for Thomas Jefferson, there is on the 
walls of the Unitarian Association in 
Boston an autograph letter from that 
eminent man in which he thanks the Rev. 
Dr. Bancroft, the historian’s father, for his 
volume of Unitarian sermons, with whose 
sentiments, he says he is most cordially 
agreed. The letter also contains the 
statement that he trusts there may be no 
young man at that time living in America 
who will not die a Unitarian. This ought 
to be sufficient on that point. 

Benjamin Franklin’s creed, as published 
in his works, is well known, and shows him 
to have been a Deist, while his contempor- 
aries agree as to his hberal sentiments. 
We have been told that during his stay 
in London he attended Unitarian services 
at Essex Chapel, and was a financial 
pominibaier to the euphort of its worship. 


MY IDEAL HOLIDAY; 


In many respects I daresay I represent 
a large section of my fellows. JI have to 
work pretty hard for a living—a living 
which makes demands upon the mind and 
body. TI get one week in summer for a 
holiday, and therefore it is of the utmost 
importance to make the most of the time. 
May I just add that I have to study 
economy? In saying this I am simply 
claiming affinity with all those whose 
holiday is a matter of combining themini- 
mum of expense with the maximum of 
pleasure. 

Last summer discovered to me what I 
have no hesitation in terming an ideal 
holiday. I crossed over to Douglas, and 
from there went to Peel by rail. At Peela 
wagonette was waiting. A five miles 
drive took one seemingly from all traces 
of civilisation. Up and up we went, 
leaving the level of the plain for the uplands 
of the higher regions. Hach minute of the 
way apparently gave a fresh insight into the 
wondrous beauties of lonely nature. It 
was difficult to think of Market-street or 
Piccadilly amid such surroundings, for here . 
everything was different; so much so 
that one did not appear to ba, IS ‘sa 
gadividupls pred Ke 
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At last a bend in the road revealed our 
destination, a farmhouse nestling, as it were, 
in the seclusion of sky and coast. 

I ought perhaps to have said that the 
wagonette at Peel station gave a kind of 
entry into acquaintanceship. We were 
all bound for the same haven, and introduc- 
tions of an informal nature made one feel 
very much at case. 

The tea table at our temporary home 
confirmed the belief that we were a happy 
family, all imbued with the same quest of 
getting the very best out of our holiday. 
It was Saturday evening when we first 
arrived, and after tea we proceeded to make 
discoveries in physical geography. <A very 
pleasant walk across fields brought us 
down to the shore. I can picture that 
shore now as it appeared to me last summer 
on that Saturday evening. 

A small strip of smooth sand leading to the 
approach of a picturesque cottage, the 
only habitation about; immense blocks 
of jagged, threatening boulder rocks on 
nearly every side relieved from utter 
awfulness by the presence of the ever- 
lasting green which needs little encourage- 
ment for invitation. In one or two direc- 
tions high cliiis imprisoned the vision, for 
right out to sea these barriers proclaimed 
their own majesty of strength and dignity. 
On the lower plain of coast numerous 
caves visible at low water were in evidence. 
To sit on a well-planed rock and look 
around was to take one into another world— 
a place where high stools and massive 
ledgers were quite unknown. Here was 
the very personification of solitude, save 
for the plaintive cries of the feathered 
tribe who abounded in great numbers. 

This tiny little shore amidst a very 
forest of rocky leviathans was always 
attractive tous. A dweller onthe promen- 
ade at Douglas might be disposed to pity 
our isolation from the world. The pity, 
however, could be dispensed with ; a bright, 
happy spirit of mutual friendship tended to 
produce the most satisfactory results. 
Each day brought its own plans, and a 
careful if impromptu programme was 
generally settled before breakfast was 
finished in the morning. 

Thus a very beautiful walk would be 
arranged up to the dinner hour, then in the 
afternoon a long drive into unexplored 
districts would take place. The evenings 
were most happily spent. Let me give 
a description of one of them: It had 

entered into the mind of the leader of our 
festivities—a lady, by the way—to have 
a real whist drive. To arrange original 
partners the happy device was to gather 
wild flowers in duplicate made up into 
sprays. The whist drive proved a great 
success; Your Douglas promenader would 
have looked in vain for any traces of ennui. 
Another evening we had a potato race, 
the details of which I dare not begin to tell. 
Music, singing, cards, competitions indoors ; 
walks, drives, bathing, boating, fishing 
outdoors. Always remember that our 
great altitude guaranteed the purest and 
-most bracing of breezes, and that prac- 

tically we lived the outdoor life. It will 
- be seen that living under these conditions 
was productive of the greatest benefit 
both for body and mind. 

I took the liberty of calling this exper- 


lence ‘‘ My Ideal Holiday,’ for there 


such a pooropmation of ideal 


circumstances. Companions whose very 
presence lent charm and rest proved a 
great factor in the case, while the physical 
environment ministered to physical needs. 

I have said little or nothing about 
finances. It will be sufficient to add that 
the cost was exceedingly moderate. 

I think I have lived long enough to 
know that the simple life with its simple 
requirements frequently gets the most 
happiness. In fact, it is the nearest ap- 
proach to the Ideal. 

W. H. Jacopsen. 


THE EASTERN UNION. 


AnnuaL MEETING. 

Tus annual meeting of the Eastern Union 
of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches 
was held at the Friars-street Chapel, Ips- 
wich, on Thursday, July 6. Delegates were 
present from most of the churches of the 
district, including Rev. John Birks, the 
President ; Rev. Lucking Tavener (Ips- 
wich), Rev. R. Newell, Messrs. Dowsing 
and Frost (Framlingham), Miss Smith 
(Bedfield), Rev. A. Hall, Mrs. Mottram, 
and Mr. 8. C. Sothern (Norwich), Mr. 
Panchen (Yarmouth), Mr. C. J. Selby 
Stalham, Rev. A. E. Rump and Mrs. 
Jeffries (Hapton), Rev. J. Morton Barnes 
(Lynn). Rev. F. W. Stanley represented 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associ- 
ation. Inthe morning the party was con- 
ducted over Christchurch Park and House, 
and the museum by the Curator, Mr. Frank 
Woolnough, who gave interesting descrip- 
tions of the places and things specially 
viewed by those present. At 12.50 about 
seventy sat down to luncheon, after which 
the business meeting was held. Part of the 
afternoon was occupied by excursion by 
tram to the borders of the town, and at 
four o’clock a religious service was held. 


Business MEETING. 


The President, the Rev. John Birks, in 
the course of his address said: Although 
with pleasure responding to the desire that 
I should be president of the Eastern Union, 
yet it is not without some degree of diffi- 
dence that I appear before you to-day to 
fulfil the duty devolving on me. I cannot 
say that this feeling arises from an impres- 
sion that the cause we advocate is not 
worthy of our best efforts and most 
earnest attention, but rather from a fear 
that I shall not be able to do it that justice 
which its great importance demands. It 
will be readily believed how one of my 
difficulties in the anticipation of this hour 
would relate to the choice of subject for 
what is described as the president’s 
address. The main elements in the theo- 
logy of our body and our distinctive 
ecclesiastical principles and practices have 
been so often, and with so much fulness 
and force, explained and vindicated, that 
they have not presented themselves to me 
under any aspect or relation on which 
it seemed desirable that I should dwell. 
Ihave therefore chosen the subject, ‘‘ What 
can we do ?”’ 

We are prone to look out for some 
specifics, to rack our brains in search of 
new inventions, and to be full of hope if 
we can only set up some fresh machinery. 
But I think instruments good enough are 
in our hands, and if we are strong in spirit, 
if we have a mind for it, we may do a fair 


stroke of work on the old lines, and after 
the old forms, without waiting till some 
happy genius lights upon a patent appa- 
ratus of rare shape and efficacy. Change 
is needed, most surely, but it is in ourselves, 
in the renewing and freshness of life in us 
rather than in promising novel appliances, 
which, like those now existing, would prove 
weak and vain if worked by nothing 
better than the old feeble forces. 

Still, while saying this, there is no reason 
why we should not seek to mend the nets 
we have; to improve upon our methods, 
or to follow the old, if good, with more 
enthusiasm and vigour. 

We need a closer drawing together. 
Not that we should be less independent, 
but more united; that there should be 
more real co- operation. We are strong in 
one place, weak in another; one church 
is thriving, others are fighting hard for 
life, and there seems need for a more 
perfect brotherhood among our churches: 
If the lamp is to be kept burning in many 
places, it is a necessity that the richer and 
poorer towns and villages, the strong and 
the weak, should be joined together in 
affectionate helpfulness. The principle of 
co-operation so usefully and powerfully 
employed in commerce, in politics, in 
education, is being applied with increasing 
force and vigour in religious enterprise. 
It is for us also to adopt and apply this 
principle. Now, when unbelief, careless- 
ness, and indifference are sapping the 
foundations of morality and degrading the: 
nobleness of man and the spirituality of 
life; now, when the long State church 
controversy is thickening fast, and great 
ecclesiastical changes are near; now, when 
the democratic tendencies of the age are 
fast transferring political power to the 
hands of the many, and making the last 
first; now is the time when, to the Free 
Churches especially, truth, freedom, the 
religious welfare of the land, look with 
earnest and confiding solicitude. Let us 
see to it that they may not look in vain: 

Mr. Norcurt (Ipswich) gave the welcome 
to the visitors, and emphasised the need 
of co-operation among the churches of the 
district. He thanked the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association for the help 
they gave in this direction. Their libera- 
lity and sympathy were a great stimulus 
tothem. Their grants were given in such 
a graceful manner that they helped the 
churches by the way in which they gave. 
Norwich had been assisted by the lectures 
delivered by Mr. Carpenter and by the 
support’ given in many ways to the Mar- 
tineau Memorial scheme; and it was 
almost impossible to estimate the en- 
couragement given to Ipswich in times of 
grave difficulty. We were doing all we 
could to promote union, and he hoped Mr. 
Stanley would take that message back. 

The Rev. F. W. Srantey responded, and 
said he brought the warmest wishes of the 
Association. They were only too glad to 
be in touch with the Unions in the denomi- 
nation, to make use of local information, 
and to do all in their power to help. The 
work of the Association had of late been 
considerably increased: New ideas had 
been tried with success: Mrs. Morrram 
also responded, and said she had every 
confidence in our cause; We were on the 
crest of the wave, and were resolved not 
to go down the slope. The whole of the © 
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best spiritual and intellectual forces of our 
time were behind us. Sometimes we 
repretted heavy losses sustained by death. 
Men of honoured names and influence were 
taken from us. But we are alive to-day, 
and we have only this day. Let us take 
hands and help. 

Rev. Joun Brrxs gave a welcome to 
the Rev. J. B. Morton Barnes, who had 

‘settled at Lynn, and to Rev. Wm. Birks, 
who had settled at Diss. This was 
seconded by the Rev. Lucxinc TAVENER, 
who said that to take up the work of our 
smaller churches such as Diss and Lynn 
required great courage, and the newcomers 
could be assured of the support of their 
fellow ministers of the Union. 

Revs. J. B. Morton Barnes and W. 
Birks acknowledged the welcome. 

On the proposal of the Rev. R. NEWELL, 
seconded by Mr.Dowsine, Mr. R. Hamblin, 
of Ipswich, was elected president for the 
coming year. The Secretary, Rev. A. 
Hall, then read the report of the executive. 
They were pleased to report that the 
churches of the district were in a healthier 
state than they had been for some time 
past: Services were being regularly con- 
ducted in all the chapels, and some of the 
congregations had been wakened to greater 
activity by the special efforts they were 
making. The congregation at Long Sutton 
had, with the génerous assistance of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
and other friends, repaired the exterior 
and interior of their chapel, and adding an 
organ and re-arranging the seating accom- 
tmodation, which greatly conduced to the 
brightness of the service and comfort of 
the worshippers. It is now fifteen years 
since the Rev. J. Pond re-opened the 
building. The congregation at Norwich 
had purchased a site for the Martineau 
Memorial Hall and Sunday Schools, and 
had £1,500 out of £4,000 necessary to 
erect a suitable building. The centenary 
of the birth of Dr. Martineau had been 
worthily celebrated at Norwich. The 
cothmittee noted with pleasure that one of 
the first sermons, they believed the first, 
that he preached on leaving college was 
delivered at Halesworth, in Suffolk, on 
July 4, 1827, on behalf of the Hastern 
Unitarian Society, the predecessor of the 
Union: Special lectures had been delivered 
in Norwich by the Rev. J. Estlin Car- 
pénter, and special courses of sermons had 
been delivered at Braintree, Ipswich, 
Norwich, and Yarmouth. The com- 
mittee called special attention to the 
useful and extensive work being done by 
Miss 8. 8. Dowson, the secretary of the 
Eastern Union Postal Mission. The death 
of Mrs. Tayener had removed one of the 
most prompt and _ enthusiastic local 
treasurers and workers the Union had ever 
had. The death of Mrs. 8. C. Sothern was 
also recorded with regret. 

The TrEasuRER then presented his report; 
and in the absence of Miss Dowson, read 
thé report of the Postal Mission. The 
total number of letters received during the 
year was 329; 524 were sent out. 1,313 
tracts were distributed, and 78 books sold. 
119 correspondents were on the books. 

Mr. Pancuen proposed, and Mr. Serpy 
seconded, the adoption of the Reports. 

The devotional portion of the religious 
service was conducted by the Rev. A. £. 
Rump, of Hapton, and thé sermon was 


preached by the Rev. F. W. Stanley from 
the text: ‘‘ Thy righteousness is an 
everlasting righteousness and Thy law is 
truth.’’ 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

——— 


Belper (Appointment). — Rev. D. J. 
Williams, of Merthyr Tydfil, has received and 
accepted a unanimous invitation from the 
Belper congregation to become their minister, 
and he expects to commence his ministry there 
the first week in October. 

Devonport.—On the occasion of the marriage 
of their late minister, Rev. G. L. Phelps, now of 
Evesham, the members of this congregation have 
presented him with a marble dining-room time- 
piece, as a mark of their esteem and respect. 

Dudley.—Taking for his subject last Sunday 
morning ‘‘A Page in our History,” the Rey. 
Alfred Thompson sketched the origin, progress 
and issues of the Sacheverell riots (1709—1715), 
showing how Sacheverell’s repudiation of the 
religious toleration extended to Dissenters 
by William of Orange, inflamed the High 
Church party to violence against them. 
Sacheverell’s nominal sentence was a virtual 
triumph, and = strengthened enormously the 

rejudice against Nonconformity. In the 

Midlands the storm burst with all its fury in 
1715. A violent and excited mob _ travelled 
from Birmingham, through West Bromwich 
and Oldbury, to Dudley, destroying all the 
meeting howses oii their route. An old 
chronicle (quoted in Inquirer of December 11, 
1869, and Evans’ ‘‘Midland Churches,’ 1899) 
relates that “the mobbe came on to Dudley on 
the 17th July, and the town mobbe joined them, 
crying, Down with the Roundheads! For the 
Highe Church and Dr, facheveiall! The 
mobbe brake down the gatts .. . and aboute 
eleyen a’clock at nighte sett fire to the two 
great pillars that beaté up the roofe, which fell 
at two a’clock.” The meeting house had been 
built in 1702, so that it had only existed for 
thirteen years when it met with this premature 
end. But these violent measures against the 
Dissenters gave alarm to the Government. The 
Riot Act, which had fallen into desuetude, was 
revived and made permanent, and a clause was 
added for the especial protection of houses 
of worship. The demolished chapels were 
rebuilt with Government money; that at Dudley 
being finished in 1717, the walls of which 
stand to this day. These were traditions worth 
recalling. But what our ancestors had done, 
and suffered, and sacrificed for us should be an 
incentive to us in turn to be mindful of 
posterity. Their old meeting house at Dudley 
had become historic, but on the other hand 
time had been encroaching on its borders, as 
well as disclosing many imperfections of 
structure and sanitation. Might it not be well 
to consider whether after 190 years the moment 
had not arrived for considering the expediency 
of building afresh on a better site and a better 
plan? It was worth thinking over, and might 
mark a new page in their history, give them a 
new bond of brotherhood, and extend their 
serviceableness to God and man. 

London: George’s Row Mission.—The 
Sunday-school and general excursion to Waltham 
Abbey was a great success. The Flower Show 
has also been held, when 281 plants were éx- 
hibited. Mr. F, Withall kindly took the chair at 
the subsequent public meeting, and Miss Herford 
spoke and presented the prizes. Music was 
given by Miss Matheson, Miss Withall, B.A., atid 
Miss V. Withall. Rev. F. Summers moved a 
vote of thanks. 

London Guilds Union.—The annual sum- 
mer excursion was held on Saturday, July 15. 
Guild members from Essex Church, Mansford- 
street, Stepney, Stratford, Highgate and Wal- 
thanistow met at Kew Greén, and after a 
pleasant stroll through Kew Gardens the 
party adjourned to one of the cottages on 

ew Green for tea, which was provided by 
the members of the Essex Church Guild, 
After tea the Rev. F. K. Freeston welcomed 
the members. of the various guilds to Kew, 
and congratulated Mr. Hankinson on the ex- 
cellent arrangements made for the comfort 


é 


and the enjoyment of the party. The President 
of the Union, Mr. A. Thompson, of Mansford- 

street, thanked the members of the Essex Church - 
Guild for their hospitality, and also spoke of the 

future work of the Union. The Secretary then 

announced the date of the next meeting, whicli 

will be held at Mansford-street on Oct. 25. Miss 

Gittens, of Leicester, will read a paper on 

«Lending Our Minds Out.” The remainder of 

the evening was given up to boating on the 

river. About eighty members and friends were 

present. 

London: Hackney (Appointment).—At a 
meeting of the members of the congregation of 
the New Gravel Pit Church held on Thursday, 
the 13th inst., it was resolved that a cordial 
invitation should be sent to Rey. Henry Raw- 
lings, M.A., to accept the ministry of the church, 
Mr. Rawlings has accepted this invitation, and 
will enter upon his ministry on the first Sunday 
in September. 

Lydgate Chapel.—A bazaar in aid of the 
scheme to provide a new school building, which 
is sorely needed, a new organ, and an addition 
to the endowment was held on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, July 12, 13, and 15. 
It was opened on the first day by Mrs. C. Ki 
Sykes, of Letton, Hereford, at one time a mem- 
ber of the congregation, on the second by Miss 
Brown, of Leeds, and on the Saturday by four 
children of the Sunday-school. It has been 
decided to inscribe the new building to the 
memory of Oliver Heywood. With none of 
our existing chapels of the Presbyterian founda- 
tion is his name more closely associated than 
with this at Lydgate, and nowhere is it more 
remembered and honoured. The presentschcol- 
room is far too small for ordinary purposes and 
very inconvenient. At the same time the old 
organ is useless and beyond repair, and £450 is 
needed to establish the finances upon a satis- 
factory footing. For a country congregation 
composed of working people, the provision of 
these requirements is a great task. Neverthe- 
less, it is being attacked with considerable spirit 
and enthusiasm, this bazaar representing a con- 
tinuance of their very determined effort. 
Generous assistance has been forthcoming from 
several quarters. The Yorkshire Unitar an 
Union has recognised the scheme by a grant 
under certain conditions of £250. This, together 
with subscriptions and the proceeds of the 
bazaar (about £125 net), and funds raised other- 
wise in the congregation and Sunday-school, 
makes a total of a little over £600 towards the 
estimated sum of £2,200. The very fine wea- 
ther which continued during thé course of the 
bazaar contributed very much to the success, 
and the enjoyment of it. ‘ 

Middlesbrough.—On Monday evening, July 
17, Mr. L. Worstenholm, late of Middlesbrough, 
was the recipient of a handsome English lever 
watch, subscribed for by the members of the 
church, as aslight recognition of his past services 
as secretary and lay preacher. The gathering took 
the form of a garden party, Mr. T, F. Ward 
kindly throwing open his grounds for that 
purpose. Mr. Ward, in making the presenta- 
tion, spoke in the highest terms of appreciation 
of Mr. Worstenholm’s services, and the loss 
sustained by his removal to Darlington. Rev. 
W. H. Lambelle and Messrs. Jas. Smith, J.P., 
T. W. MacNay, T. Howeroft, and several others 
spoke in similar strains. In acknowledging the 
gift Mr. Worstenholm spoke with great pleasure 
of the time he had spent in Middlesbrough. A 
vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. T. F, Ward 
brought the pleasant gathering to a close. 

Mottram.—The scholars’ annual walk took 
place on Sunday, July 9. There was a pro- 
cession of 220 scholars, teachers, and friends 
through the village at 1.30; two hymns 
were sung in the market-place and an address 
given by the minister (Rev. H. Bodell Smith), 
followed by service in the chapel at 2.30, and 
Special musical service and distribution of prizes 
to the scholars at night. 

Oldbury.—The annual flower services were 
held on July 2, conducted by the Rev. W. G. 
Topping, and on the following Sunday morning 
Mrs. Timmins, widow of the late Rev. Thomas 
Timmins and sister of the late Rey. Henry 
McKean, was the preacher, Mrs: Timmins also 
addressed the Sunday-school in the afternoon 
speaking to the children of the work of the 
Universal Merey Band, with the foundation and 
progress of which her husband was 80. closely 
associated. The congregation aré preparing to 
hold a garden party and sale of work in Mr 
McKean’s garden 6n the ‘last Monday of 


present month, to raise funds towards the pro- 
posed memorial to the late Rey. H. McKean. 
Sheffield: Attercliffe Mission.—This 
mission, founded in 1901, was in December, 
1903, constituted a branch church in connection 
With Upper Chapel, and the assistant minister 
of Upper Chapel, the Rev. H. Dawtrey, is 
minister-in-charge at Attercliffe under the 
supervision of the senior minister, the Rev. C. 
J. Street. The Attercliffe congregation pay all 


local expenses, and contribute what they can 
to the cost of the ministry. The services and 
Sunday-school have hitherto been held in the 
upper room of the Vestry Hall, but the time 
has come when the congregation should have a 
home of its own. A suitable site has been 
secured, and plans are in preparation for the 
erection of a school-chapel, the total cost being 
estimated at £1,500. Towards this amount over 
£1,000 has already been raised, including a grant 
of £50 from the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. A circular, making appeal for the 
remainder of the money required, has just been 
issued locally, and the ladies of the three 
Sheffield congregations ate prep-ring for a 
bazaar in November next. It is hoped that the 
building will be completed and ready for use 
early in the New Year. 

Sheffield: Upperthorpe.—At a meeting o 
the congregation recently held, with a view to 
celebrating their Jubilee, it was decided that the 
time has now arrived when the chapelmight b> 


which to erect a new chapel and school has been 
obtained, and the congregation are now making 
an effort to raise the necessary funds. At the 
same timeit was decided to take steps for the 
disposal of the present buildings, which have 
served the congregation well for a period of 
nearly fifty years. A considerable sum was 
recently expended upon the beautifying of the 
edifice, which isa very substantial and internally 
a beautiful building. The chief cause of the 
proposed removal is that the congregation is now 
drawn from outside the district in which the 
chapel is situated, but the older members will 
eave the present premises with regret. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It 18 requested that notice of any alteration in 
he Calendar Be sent to the Publisher not 
ater than Thursday Afteriodn. 
= —— he 

¢ SUNDAY, July 23. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7, Mr. A. S. Hurn. 

Bechstein Hall, Wigmore-street, Rev. JoHn 
Hunter, D.D., of Glasgow, at 11,15; and 

each Sunday morning until July 23. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. EHvusréce 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. L. Tuckir, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

/ ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Stanuny. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Epgar Darryn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 7, Rev. Frank K. FreEsron. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

11 and 6.30; Rev. H. W. Parris: 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 

place, 11 and 7, Rev. F. H. Jonzs, B.A. 
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Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6,30’ 


Rev. Henry Gow, B:A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church; 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. SAveti Hroxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. G. Crircutny, B.A. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porz. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 
CHARLES A. GINEVER. 

Mansfield-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon CoorEr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 
A. F. G. FLETCHER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jmnxins Jones. 

Riehmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. Frerrx Taytor, B.A. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Wooprne, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
Grorar Warp. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A: 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Mr. 
Deira Evans. 


.30, Rey. 


——e—- 


PROVINCIAL. 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweEtt. 

Buackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roperr MoGre. 

Biacxeoot, South Shore Unitarian {| Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 

Le nG as 

Bovurnemovru, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. C. C. Coz. 

BraDFoRD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30, 2.45, and 
6.30, Rev. E. Cerepica Jones, M.A. 

Briguton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrizstLEY Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CantErBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smirx. 

CurstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, off. Water- 
_gate-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Mortry 
Mitts. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 

GuILpForD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Hararove, M.A. 

Leicester, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON Perzoup, M.A. 

Lascarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernnust Parry. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. CHartms CRADDOCK. 

LiverPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. C. J. Srrunt, M.A., LL.B. 

Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Rozsert P. Fartry, B.A 

Marpstong, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H, Rawutnes, M.A, 

Newrokt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rey. H. M. 
LiveEns. 

Oxrorp, Matichester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
DRUMMOND. 

Portsmours, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. FreDERIC ALLEN. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bownb: 

ScarBporoucn, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OTrwrti Binns. 

Sevenoaks, Bossell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. TEASDALE Ruep. 


| Suurrienp, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. Jonn Extis. 


} SurrEBROOK, Main-strect Free Christian Church, 


6.15. 
SipmovurH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. AGaAr. 


SourHror?, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30 
Rev. F. B. Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wan. 


Tounpripge Wexus, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, Rev. C. Turiv, 11, “ Eternal Life and 
Death;” and 6.30, *‘ A Pure Religion,” 

WinDerMeEr®, Sunday morning in the Insirrvvn, 
at 11 o'clock. 

—_¢4¢—___— 
IRELAND. * 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G: 
HAMILYON VANCE, B.D. 


eee 


WALES. 
Asrrystwitu, New Market Hall, 11. 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatMrorru. 


Boarh and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


~T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class _ 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. - 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnny P. Potrrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwWLIsSH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Lovely seaside village. Beautiful 

country. Bracing climate. Sea and moorland. 

Responsible charge taken of the younger guests 

if unaccompanied by adult.— Prospectus from 
Proprietor. 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, - 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Unarivalled 
position on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devonshire Park, &c. Separate tables; elec- 


tric light. Terms from2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 
EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; highly 


recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. g 


A MEDICAL MAN (married), residing 
close to sea, offers home to lady as Resi- 
dent Patient.—H., 27, Walsingham-road, Hove 


OTHIC HOUSE, HURSTPIER- 
POINT, HASSOCKS.—Board and Resi- 
dence in a beautiful and healthy neighbour- 
hood near the South Downs. Good roads ;~ 
humerous walks and drives—Miss Row1LAnp, 


ERBYSHIRE.— FURNISHED 

COTTAGE to let (except for August). 

Cosy sitting-room, large kitchen, scullery, and 

two bedrooms. Fine bracing air.—Address, 

Mrs. WiLLIAM PENNACK, c/o Mrs. Jas. FurNIss, 
The Farm, Great Hucklow, Buxton. 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
Ro wbD On. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
perance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
Light in all Rooms ; Bathrooms on every Floor ; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, eading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. : 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive eharge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ BookcRAFT,” LONDON. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


| AUGTIGNEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


Edelaide Place London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire managemént of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &e. 
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E. NORMAN REED ® CO., 
Artists in Stained SLeaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


Never Forget, or The Journey of Life 


21st Edition. Enlarged and Strengthened. 
1s., post free. 


The Soul’s Journey to Paradise, 


14th Edition. 1s., post free. 
By MATILDA SHARPE, Author of “ On Wings of Fancy.” 
London: ALFRED HOLNESS, 14, Paternoster Row. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCH CRISIS. 


“‘Knox Rannoch’s Prephecy: a'Tale for Men 
and Women of all Kirks” presents a luminous 
interpretation of the Crisis, and also a typical 
case of search for a reasonable religion. ‘The 
principal persons in the case are introduced. 
The book has evoked much interest and been 
highly praised by reviewers.—To be had at 
Essex Hall, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Assets, £162,000. 


Dimezcrtors, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnence, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.9. 

Deputy-Chairman—Maxrx H, Jupas, A.R.I.BIA., 
7, Pall Mall, $.W 

Miss Cecm GraDwELt, 7, Victoria-street, S.W. 

F. H. A. Harpoastrez, F.S.1L, 5, Old Queen-st. S.W. 

ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk. 
Temple, E.C. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TaYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, S.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Tuterest for each £100. 


10 years. { 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years 
beled 018 41,015 6 014.2. 01211 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERIOK LONG, Manager. 


YDGATE CHAPEL.—OLIVER 
HEYWOOD MEMORIAL. 


£2,200 required to provide New School (to 
be inscribed to the memory of Oliver Hey- 
wood), New Organ, &c. Contributions will be 
acknowledged by Rev. J. H. Green, Lydgate 
New Mill, Huddersfield; or Mr. ‘yah Lee, 
Sycamore, New Mill, Huddersfield. ¢ 

The following donations are gratefully 
acknowledged :— 


Yorks. Unit. Union (conditional)... 25) 
Miss Wheeler... pet oo Ws 
Rev, C.J. Street . 

Rev F.E. Millsom . Sea 
Geo. Webster, Esq. ... ac 
T. B. Wood, sq... * 
Mrs. C. E Sykes 

Miss Brown... a% 

H. Lupton, Esq. hae 

Mrs. Russell Martineau 
Miss M. C. Martineau 
MessShort ..: eae 

T. B. Bowring, Esq.... 

D. B. Squire, Esq, 

Rev. C. Hargrove 

Smaller sums... ae ; 
Previously acknowledged . 
Raised locally ... ape ‘ .. 88 8 93 
By sales at Bazaar -- 104 9 03 


in FALSE TEETH.— We give 
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LHE INQUIRER. 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
NARBCROUGH ROAD, LEICESTER. 


Minister: Rev. GERTRUD VON PgrTzoLp, M.A. 


The Committee of this Church now appeal 
with confidence to Unitarian and Liberal 
Christian friends throughout the country and 
ask their assistance in removing the balance of 
the debt that has weighed upon them heavily 
for the last four years. It wasincurred by the 
building of the Church and Hall, consequent 
on the removal of the congregation from 
Wellington-street to anew suburban district, 
where a vigorous new. life has been infused 
into their work. 

At the present time large congregations are 
being attracted under the ministry of the Rev. 
Gertrud von Petzold, M.A., and the principles 
of Liberal Christianity are being brought 
prominently before the whole town of Leices- 
ter, great interest being aroused thereby 
generally. 

The cost of the buildings, £4,360, has been 
attacked with great vigour by the congregation 
and friends, the result of their efforts being 
the substantial reduction of £3,466, which is, 
however, inclusive of £1,476 realised by the 
sale of the old property. The most recent 
effort has been a svebscription, amouuating to 
£238, by members of the Church, who, having 
thus made all the sacrifice within their power, 
feel justified in asking for a practical ex- 
pression of sympathy from supporters of the 
general cause. 

Towards the remaining balance the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association have 
promised the last £100. 

Donations may be sent to :— 

Cuartes H. Ropers, President, 191, Nar- 
borough-road, Leicester. 

Joun W. Burton, Treasurer, 39, Lough- 
borough-road, Leicester. 

W. F. Prics, Secretary, 25, 
Leicester. 


Fosse-road, 


DONATIONS AND PROMISES ALREADY 


RECEIVED. 
Lhe: 
Previously acknowledged ... Pepaas! ey tites 
S. Wm. Preston, Esq., London... 5 0 
T. B. Bowring, Eeq. oe acid | 
Miss Meade King, Liverpool Tren) 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


——_o—— 


LDERLY WIDOW — (Unitarian) 
seeks Situation as USEFUL or NURSE 
COMPANION. Good needlewoman ; domes- 
ticated ; good references.—LoRD, 85, Priory- 
road, Exeter. 


ADY wishes to highly recommend 
NORTH GERMAN GOVERNESS, 
wishing to find daily engagements in the 
country. Successful in preparing for exams. 
English, fluent Parisian French, German, 
Italian, Music.—‘ Tuition,” Inquirer Office, 
3, Essex-street; W.C. 


GENTLEWOMAN, aged 25, who is 


fond of children,a clever needlewoman, 
and competent housekeeper, requires post as 
CHILDREN’S NURSE or COMPANION to 
a lady. Noobjection to going abroad.—Apply, 
at first, to Miss DrumMMOND, 18; Rawlinson- 
road, Oxford. 


HOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
GOVERNESS wanted for two litile 
girls, 9 and 104 years. Good music.—Apply, 
stating all particulars, to Mrs. Ropiyson, 
Redlynch House, Salisbury. 


LADY desires an engagement as 

COMPANION or HOUSEKEEPER to 
an elderly or invalid lady or gentleman, 
Highest references.—‘ N. D.”. c/o C. S. Con, 
68, Rosslyn-nill, Hampstead, N.W. 


f NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

phe ech Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One cop: 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year ; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6a. 
pet 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
o Epitror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 
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JULY 22, 1905. 


Schools, ete. 


—@~— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLs, 

Hicuaatr, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LitiAn T'atpot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board ot Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Headmistress—Miss EstugEr CaAsr, 
Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge (Classical Tripos). 
Second Mistress—Miss Esterbrook HIcks, 

B.Sc. London. 


A limited number of Boarders received. 


DGBASTON COLLEGE For GIRLS, 
BRISTOL ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


A limited number of Boarders taken. . 
Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Associated Board Examinations. | ; 
No vacancies until September. 
Apply, Miss Baty. 


W AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


BEING SELF-HEATING WITH SMOKELESS 
FUEL IT CAN BE USED ANYWHERE - 
WITHOUT INTERRUPTION 
No sneciai Fire or Cas required. 
No danger of expiosion or injury 
te health. Saves time and iabour. 


Price of the Dalli 6/-: Dalli Fuel 19 per box of 128 blocks 
No be obtained of all Ironmongers and Domestic Stores. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


eee 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssew-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same weck. The scale of charges 
i3 as follows :— 


S85 at. 
PER PAGE |... Se wen), O a 
HEALY-PAGE  .., ce ae 3S OU 
PER COLUMN ... fu vee) LO 


Inco 1N CoLUMN ... anc een 
Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to B, KunNEDY, 3, Essea-sireet, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
posh s tans sate Bahia tee io A 
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27, Pilgrim-street, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ir is now certain en that a large and 
representative gathering of Unitarians 
from the British Isles will attend the 
meetings of the International Council at 
Geneva. Nearly two hundred people 
have intimated their intention of being 
present; 173 membership tickets have 
been paid for at Essex Hall, and 117 have 
booked places for the journey from London 
to Geneva on August 25, organised by the 
Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. We donot observe 
‘the name of any representative of the 
Unitarian Churches in Scotland on the 
list. Ireland has several representatives, 
so has Wales; England—north, south, 
east, and west—will be well represented. 
A small four-page circular has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Bowie, giving a!] necessary 
information about the train and steam- 
boat service, with hints on clothing, money, 
_ luggage, &e. There will be an hour’s 
religious service for the visitors from Eng- 
Jand on Sunday afternoon, ‘August 27, at 
5 p.m. in La Chapelle des Maccabées, one 
of the most beautiful churches in Geneva, 
adjoining the Cathedral. We shall have 
te wait a long time, it is to be feared, 
before the ecclesiastical authorities of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, offer a like 
courtesy to a congress of © Unitarians 
- meeting in London ! 


—o, 


Tur fourtcenth Universal Peace Con- 
gress is to be held at Lucerne, September 
19-24; Members of the Association, says 
Concord, and others able and willing to 
attend this Congress, are requested to send 
in their names without ely to J. F. 
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Green, 40, Outer Temple, Strand, W.C 
Ii a party of at least thirty arrange to 
travel together, the whole expenses includ- 
ing seven. days pension can be limited to 
£5 5s. or a very little more. 

THe July number of Concord contains 
a full report of the second National Peace 
Congress, held at Bristol, June 28 and 29. 
The first National Congress was held last 
year in Manchester, under the presidency 
of Mr. Leonard Courtney. This year the 
Bishop of Hereford was President, and on 
the first morning, before the business pro- 
ceedings began, he gave an address in the 
Cathedral, in which he struck the true 
note for sucha gathering. ‘It was a 
shocking thing,’ he said, ‘“ that a Christian 
country like England should spend 71 
millions a year on its Army and Navy, 
and still more so that in the last ten or 
twelve years they should have doubled 
that expenditure, and should all that 
time be priding themselves upon their 
Christian progress. Those things showed 
how far their Christian life was still 
out of joint. Their practical aim, there- 
fore, shou'd be to educate popular opinion, 
and men in positions of influence, to the 
paramount duty of endeavouring far more 
than hitherto to apply in every depart- 
ment of life, public and private, the 
principles of the Gospel. . They re- 
membered a saying of a great states- 
man—that what was morally wrong could 
not be politically right. Yet how few, 
comparatively speaking, carried that with 
them as the one guiding principle. 
What was morally wrong could not be 
socially right, and could not be inter- 
nationally right. Their great aim should 
be to spread the spirit of goodwill in 
the place ofthe spirit of _ self-interest 
and rivalry, so that the people should 
be educated from their earliest days, and 
brought up with a new cnthus' asm for 
‘mutual conciliation and peace.’ 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1905. 


[ONE PENNY. 


Channing on peace and war and the 
speeches of Sumner on “The True 
Grandeur of Nations.” He had been made 
more hopeful by the visit he paid to 
Boston last October, when the late Mr. 
Secretary Hay, as representative of the 
President, took part in the Peace Con- 
fe-ence. It was equivalent in significance 
to what might have taken place there 
that day if an International Congress had 
had been welcomed in Bristol by the 
British Prime Minister, The words uttered 
by Mr. Hay were of great significance, 
because they were carefully read by all 
the diplomatists in Europe: His words 
expressed the predominant feeling of the 
great peop'e behind him, and from a man 
in his position, followed by action 
now helping to bring peace between Russia 
and Japan, seemed to show that they 
were at the dawning of a better day, 
Through it all, what surprised him most 
in America, and gave him most encourage- 
ment, was the strong sentiment for peace, 
wherever one went, in the heart of the 
people. The American democracy he 
ventured to look upon as the greatest 
peace society in the world. Resolutions 
were passed expressing satisfaction at the 
work done by The Hague tribunal, against 
the growth of militarism in India, for 
just treatment of native races, and 
urging missionaries to dissociate them- 
selves entirely from aggressive action, and 
to be true representatives of the Gospel of 
peace. 


Tue Cheap Cottages Exhibition was 
opened at Garden City, Letchworth, on, 
Tuesday, by the Duke of Devonshire, 
and is to remain open until the end of 
September. The object of the Exhibition 
is to show that a labourer’s cottage can 
be built for £150, and this Exhibition 
will be of special value because it has 
not. only led to the erection of a large 
number of admirable cottages, but it is 
to leave them in Garden City to be inha- 


In this Congress 179 organisations were ; bited, and so submit them to the test to 


represented by 472 delegates, aud it was | 
the largest representative gathering of the 
kind ever brought together in this country. 
The Bishop of Hereford, in his presi- 
dential address, paid a warm tribute to 
Mr. Courtney, his predecessor in that 
office, as one of the noblest living English 
statesmen, a great example to them all 
for his large vision, his impartial rectitude, 
his unselfish patriotism, and, above all, 
his love of justice and peace. The Bishop 
also laid stress on the duty of training 
the young in right opinions, and said that 
he felt it nothing short of a calamity to 
a large number of Englishmen that they 
knew so little of the great utterances of 


which the Duke of Devonshire referred to 
of such vital consequence, the test of their 
durability and serviceablencss in regular 
use. The Exhibition was opened with 
great. éclat, Mr. St. Loe Strachey, editor 
of the Spectator, presiding, and among 
those present being the Bishop of Here- 
ford, Sir William Grantham, and Mra 
Ralph Neville. 


To CorrEsponpENts. — Letters, &c.; 
received from EK. P. B., R. D. D., A: H., 
GooF. Mi. Co-Ry: HS: 8M S85 
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WATTS, THE PAINTER OF ETERNAL 
TRUTHS. 
I; 


Warts was the religious painter of his 
age, a mild, resolute, and noble personality, 
whose chief expression of his faith was 
through painting, in an age when dogmas 
and their foundations are in uncertainty, 
but the great experiences of life continue. 
He treated the eternal realities in allegory, 
and the light of eternity is upon the human 
types through which he expressed himself. 

In explanation of his own pictures he 
wrote: ‘‘ The great majority of these 
works must be regarded rather as hiero- 
glyphs than anything else, certainly not as 
more than symbols, which all Art was in 
the beginning, and which everything is 
that is not directly connected with physical 
conditions. In many cases the intention is 
frankly didactic.’* ‘‘ Whatever type may 
have been used—classical, medizeval, or 
other—the endeavour has been to impress 
distinctly the direction of modern thought, 
and in all except two cases reference to 
spiritual dogmas has been purposely 
avoided.”’ ; 

Mrs. Meade, the novelist, called him 
‘*The Painter of Eternal Truths ’’—a 
most fitting title, agreeing with his purpose 
as stated above, and its realisation in the 
pictures which go to the heart of faith, 
hope, love, life and death, conscience, 
temptation, courage, without embodying 
the doctrines of any church and without 
reference to the controversies of the age. 
He is didactic, but spiritually didactic, of 
the realities that are all in living forms of 
belief, and outline those forms. 

The two exceptions which he mentions 
as having direct reference to dogmas are 
“* Faith ’’ and the ‘‘ Dedication to all the 
Churches.’” : 

‘* Faith,’? he himself has explained, 
‘““ wearied and saddened by the result of 
persecution, washes her bloodstained feet, 
and, recognising the influence of love in 
the perfume and beauty of flowers, and of 
peace and joy in the song of birds, feels 
that the sword was not the best argument, 
and takes it off.’” 


In “‘The Dedication to All the 
Churches,’? more usually known by the 
title, ‘‘ The Spirit of Christianity,’’ a 


woman in scarlet robe, surrounded by 
luminous clouds, while her gaze is heaven- 
ward, and one hand rests upon her bosom, 
extends the other hand with outstretched 
fingers towards a group of children of 
different races and colours who nestle at 
her feet under the protection of her 
mantle. The spirit of Christianity is 
shown in the protection of the weak, 
regardless of human distinctions, while 
with pity for the wants and woes of 
humanity her trust is in God above. Her 
hope on earth is in the simple and weak, 
not in the mighty men of valour. The 
lessons of these two pictures, in which the 
. artist is opposing too prevalent theological 
. tendencies, are clearly the affirmation of 
the truth of Jesus against the heresies of 
the churches. 

This is a mild and genial kind of con- 
troversy, the recommendation of the 
methods of peace and goodwill and of 
tender care for those who would be excom- 
.municated or left in the drift by the 
harsher methods of ‘* progress #2 cand 


THE INQUIRER. 


selection; and the implication that in 
weakness is the strength of Christianity. 

However Christian in feeling we may 
recognise Watts’s pictures to be, they have 
usually an appeal in them to principles 
that are not exclusively Christian, but 
belong to the divine in universal humanity. 
The meaning of Greek myths no less than 
of the Hebrew stories is drawn out, and 
Death, Life, Hope, Love, Conscience are 
universal subjects, as treated by Watts, 
not requiring first an entrance into any 
church for the understanding of his 
symbolism. 

In his own life Watts was averse to any 
outward distinction. Twice he was offered. 
a baronetcy, and Mr. Gladstone urged him 
to accept the honour as a tribute paid to 
art in his person, but he declined, He did 
not value rank, and shrank from public 
recognition. In a letter written to Mrs. 
Meade by Mrs. Watts he sent the message : 
«Tell Mrs. Meade that the only title I will 
ever take will be the one she has given 
me—The Painter of Eternal Truths.’’ 

While working on the Lincoln’s Inn 
frescoes he wrote to Sir Henry Taylor : 
‘* T have plenty of ambition and ardently 
desire to be useful to my generation; but 
I would prefer working silently and 
unnoticed, save by that amount of en- 
couragement that would cheer my efforts 
when well-directed, and for the sake of 
that direction alone. To produce great 
things one ought to be intent only upon 
doing one’s utmost, and never stop to 
consider whether the thing be great or 
little in the abstract. The really great is 
so far beyond one’s reach that comparison 
becomes an unworthy consideration. To 
work with all one’s heart, but with ‘all 
singleness of heart, is the right thing, and 
whoso does this may feel satisfied, what- 
ever the result of his labour may be.’’ 

This was the spirit of his work. He did 
not bargain about payments, and was 
ready to work for nothing if good might 
come of it. He kept his pictures long in 
his studio not satisfied with the results of 
his labours, and of some of his most 
cherished conceptions, such as ‘‘ Love and 
Death,’’ he painted several pictures, never 
attaining a representation of his idea 
satisfactory to himself. In this he reminds 
one of Bellini’s Madonnas—always beauti- 
ful, uplifting to others, but leaving him to 
try yet once more to put into the mother’s 
face all he conceived of its love, maternal 
and divine. 

In his old age Watts continued to 
develop. He did not merely live on past 
experience. His biographer, Hugh Mac- 
millan, says of:him that he became more 
self-poised, tolerant of differences, chari- 
table towards weakness, hopeful amid the 
troubles of life, loved for what he was even 
more than for what he had done, ‘‘ growing 
more simple, more sunny-hearted as the 
years go on.’’ Watts was still alive when 
these words were written, and lived long 
enough to read the excellent book Mr. 
Macmillan produced. The author himself 
did not see it in print, but died soon after 
he had corrected the proofs of his chapter 
of interpretation of ‘* The Cycle of Death.”’ 

‘* T paint ideas, not things,’’ said Watts. 
‘*T paint primarily because I have some- 
thing to say, and, since the gift of eloquent 
language has been denied me, I use paint- 
ing; my intention is not so much to paint 
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pictures which shall please the eye as to 
suggest great thoughts which shall speak 
to the imagination and to the heart, and 
arouse all that is best and noblest in 
humanity.’’? ‘‘I teach great truths, but 
I do not dogmatise. On the contrary, I 
purposely admit every form of belief, and 
I appeal to men of every age and every 
faith. I accompany them to the church 
door, and I allow each to enter and to feel 
God’s presence in his own way.’’ 
PRIESTLEY PRIME. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Zhe Editor is not responsible for the opinicns 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information. should be accom. 
panied by the name and address of the sender. | 


SYDNEY UNITARIAN CHURCH. 

Srr,—The kindly references, by the Rev: 
Charles Hargrove, to the Sydney Uni- 
tarian Church and its strugg’es, may have 
prepared you and the English Unita ian 
friends generally for this appeal. 

As Mr. Hargrove well said, it is useless 
to go back to ‘‘ancient history,’’ and 
we are thankful to say that the troubles 
of the last few years are over, although 
the present representatives of our cause 
in Sydney, and who were not responsible 
for the calamities, find themselves saddled 
with. the. responsibility for a debt which 
hampers them in the good work, and 
requires early attention. 

Upon the building itself there is still 
remaining about £300 of the original debt ; 
but there is a more pressing debt of 


£250, of which we trust to wipe out 


a considerable portion by means of a 
bazaar to be held early next September. 

With a little effort we are able to do 
the ordinary work of the Church, and 
keep the yearly balance on the right side ; 
but the extra effort will be no easy task, 
and we venture to invite the practical 
sympathy of the friends in the Old Coun- 
try. 

The Unitarian Association has promised 
a donation of 10 per cent. on the Bazaar 
takings up to the amount of £50. Dona- 
tions may be sent to th: Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, M.A., of Leeds, who visited the 
Church last year, and who is able, from 


direct personal acquaintance, to explain 


how we are endeavouring to carry forward 
the banner of Unitarianism in the face 
of unusual difficulties—difficulties, how- 
ever, which we intend to overcome by 
resolute work and fidelity to the cause, 
H. C. Bett, President, 
Tuos. W. Hayzs, J.P., Secretary. 
Wm. Donatp, J.P., Treasurer. 


POU 
IMMORTALITY. 
Sirs,—Accepting your correction of a 


verbal inaccuracy on my part, may I just 
say that the idea I meant to convey was 


that the human soul, as a spark from the 


Divine fire, contains within itself all 

potentiality of individual development; 

But throughout its long career, the God 

who first sent it forth is ever working 

within it, using it as His instrument, until 

it learns to respond to the divine ee and 
thr 


so to work out its own salvation, through 
| Him of whose being it is indeed a part. — 
July 22; BE. M. Hint 
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THE INQUIRER. 


LITERATURE. 
BOOKS NEW AND OLD. 


A SENTENCE in one of the letters of 


tn 


Richard Lewis Nettleship has been 
running in my head lately. It is to this 
effect : °‘ Has the higher religious thinking 
in England gone on outside of English 
dogmatic Christianity?’? The question 
chimes in with an uneasy impression 
created by a good deal of theological 
reading. So much of it is scholarly, 
laborious, sincerely earnest, and yet it 


never seems to come to close hand-grips | 


with real problems at all. Theology is 
tending to drift more and more into 
scholasticism confined to a small group 
of professional students. ‘The aim of the 
professional teacher of religion is to es- 
tablish some appearance of harmony 
between traditional doctrine and new 
knowledge by concessions of small im- 
portance or intellectual legerdemain. It 
is this which makes so much of our 
modern religious writing ineffective: It is 
ineffective because it is unreal. Nettle- 
ship’s suggestion that the higher religious 
thinking goes on outside the recognised 
dogmatic limits has more truth in it than 
many people will care to recognise. 

It is this which helps to give im- 
portance and interest to what, for want 
of a better term, I may call lay-theology. 
It is usually more free from unconscious 
bias, and in consequence more individual 
and less ofticial than the more elaborate 
efiorts of the schools. It sends the mind 
off on fresh tracks of thought, and gives 
the impression of coming to close quarters 
with existing difficulties and real ex- 
experience. There are, for instance, in the 
letters of Nettleship himself sentences and 
paragraphs, which, in their suggestiveness 
and actuality, contain more spiritual 
stimulus than many volumes. [ find 
myself going back to them continually, 
they are so frank and incisive, with a gift 
for expressing the essential elements of a 
question in a few words. ‘‘It is strange 
how differently trouble affects different 
people,’* he writes, ‘‘I sometimes think 
it only makes them better if they are 
good already. Nothing at least has given 
me such a feeling of my own moral 
weakness as the way in which personal 


loss has demoralised me.’* Strangely 
different this from the conventional 
doctrine of resignation taught from 


most pulpits, and yet as soon as it is 
put in this Way we See that it contains 
a forgotten e'ement of experience. Or, 
take this summary of the religious signi- 
ficance of the controversy about the 
miraculous birth of Christ. ‘Has it 
anything whatever to do,’’ he asks, “ with 
anything that can be called ‘divine ’? 
Is a person more worthy of love, devotion, 
. worship, because he was abnormally born?” 
_ £Tfan ‘orthodox’ attacks me,’’ he writes 
again, “ I am perfectly prepared to admit 
that he lives better than I do, but what 
T can never admit is that his life is the 
expression of his orthodoxy. : . Relig'on 
isn’t worth talking about, if it does not 
mean the simplest, most elementary, if 
you like, most ‘primitive,’ convictions 
that one finds in oneself when one is 
stripped of all conventional trappings. 
ee ee. seems to me 


men and women, 


to get nowhere near the real thing.” 
And this little revealing sentence has often 
impressed me as of more valuethan many 
pages of commentary: ‘Did it ever 
strike you that Christ was never ill, and 
that he could go to sleep ina storm, as 
Skobeleff could do in a battle ? 2’ 

It is true that the sentences I 
have quoted are no more than obiter 
dicta ; but they succeed in sending the 
mind forward with vigour and freshness. 
The same quality belongs to a little book 
published recently, entitled ‘Religion, a 
Criticism and a Forecast,’? by G. Lowes 
Dickinson. In fourshort essays it discusses 
Hicclesiasticism, Revelation, Religion, and 
Faith. Thetreatment is necessarily slight, 
and the book contains many things which 
are likely to provoke dissent, but it is a 
piece of real thinking; and it has about 
it the subtle personal interest of a candid 
mental disclosure. It grapples at close 
quarters with some of the central pro- 
blems of religion, and in its general drift 
and tendency it is a vigorous, if at the came 
time it isan unconventional plea for some of 
the essential factors of the spiritual life. 
No better illustration of its earnestness and 
underlying enthusiasm could be given than 
this fine description of the nature and 
function of faith. “ Because there. is an 
horizon, because there is space, because 
there is the unknown, therefore there is 
faith. Columbus had faith. But what he 
discovered was not the wor d of his dream. 
Only the dream helped him to discover 


it; and, spiritually, we are all in his 
position. We are Columbuses setting 
forth on cur voyage. We need our 


dream, but we need also our compass. 
And the confirmation or dissipation of 
the dream hangs upon reality. But 
while, in this sense, faith must wait upon 
truth, it is also true in another sense that 
truth waits upon faith. For the impulse 
to pursue truth is itself a form of faith. 
We hope that truth is obtainable; we 
desire and will to attain it; we dream its 
attainment as we goin quest of it. And, 
but for that dream, and that hope, and 
that will, we should never start at all. 
Faith is the sense and call of the open 
horizon: If we abstract it from the 
forms in which we clothe it, from the 
specific beliefs which are, as it were, its 
projection into the intelligence, it pre- 
sents itself as the spring of our whole 
life, including our intellectual life. It is 
the impulse to grow and expand; and 
just because it is that it has itself no 
form, but may assume any form. It is a 
taper burning, now bright, now dim, and 
changing colour and substance with every 
change in the stuff it consumes. The 
frailest thing we know, it is also the least 
perishable, for it is a tongue of the 
central fire that burns at the heart of the 
world,’ * 

But now I must clear myself fot a 
possible misunderstanding. In this eulogy 
of lay-theology and this emphasis of its 
significance, I do not mean to undervalue 
the work which the trained scholar alone 
is capable of doing, or the guidance of 
accredited Christian teachers: The best 
books of the theological world (of course, 
purely technical treatises must’bé excepted) 
escape the penalties of professionalism, 
and appeal to a wide circle of intelligent 
A book, ‘Yor instance, 


like Harnack’s ‘Expansion of Chris- 
tianity’’ is a piece of work of first-rate 
historical importance. The second volume 
in Dr. Moffatt’s excellent translation has 
just appeared, and should have many 
readers. I should like also to call atten- 
tion to a volume by Dr. Rashdall, 
entitled ‘“ Christus in Ecclesia.’’ Perhaps 
it is a little unfortunate that it 
has been published in the form of 
sermons. Aseries of essays on the Church 
and its Institutions might have been 
more attractive. But here we have a 
vigorous and candid plea for the corpor- 
ate and histerical forms of Christianity 
by a scholarly Broad Churchman. It is a 
piece of constructive work which needed 
to be done from the side of Liberal 
Religion, and it has been done very 
effectively. Among other new books on 
religion readers of this column will be glad 
to welcome ‘* Agnosticism and Theism in 
the Nineteenth Century,’’ by the late Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong, but this is a book 
which will be dealt with in detail by 
another pen. 

There is nothing more striking in the 
book-world than the fashion for cheap 
reprints. They pour into the booksellers’ 
shops in an incessant stream, and pub- 
lishers are startling us continually with 
some fresh marvel of elegance and cheap- 
ness. The Temple Classics led the way, 
and, though they have had many rivals, 
they still keep their pre-eminence for 
good books that appeal specially to 
a cultivated taste. Malory, Montaigne, 
North’s Plutarch, the Golden Legend, 
and a whole series of Franciscan trans- 
lations show that something besides 


? 


popular taste has been considered. 
The latest- volume is the ‘*Hymns of 
Prudentius ** in the Latin text, with an 
English translation: The half-crown 


series of Darwin’s works is also a marvel 
of cheapness, but the issue of Maine’s 
Ancient Law, in a handsome, well-bound 
volume, at the same price, is; on the 
whole, the cheapest and most satisfactory 
reprint that I have come across. No 
one certainly has any excuse for not 
possessing books and reading of the 
best. Sometimes, perhaps in an un- 
warrantably sceptical mood, I am tempted 
to wonder whether this cheapening of 
good literature has led to any real in- 
crease of knowledge and taste. Do 
these rows and rows of cheap. classics 
merely induce money out of the pockets 
of the unwary, or do they also fill the 
mind with great ideas and noble images 
of truth, and bring us a step nearer to 


the far-off idea] of a cultivated and 
thoughtful people ? We Ese 
TIRE EE ee 


FROM THEOLOGY TO RELIGION.* 


Ati serious minds have their ideas 
as to the way modern thought has affected 
and will affect religious life. Mr. Bremner 
in his little work gives us his ideas on the 
subject: The book consists of a series of 
essays, very practical and suggestive, on 
various aspects of the modern religious 
problem. ‘‘ The word which best sums 
up the intellectual temper of the present 
generation is ‘ critical,’’* writes the 


* “<The Modern Pilgrimage from Theology 
to Religion.’ By Robert Locke Bremner. 


(Constable. 68.) 
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author. 


will hold sway as never before. 


value upon Religion. We shall hear less 
about the Christian religion and the 
Mohammedan religion, and we shall see 
clearly that nothing can be further from 
true religion than theology.’* Mr. Brem- 
ner sums up the advance that is to come 
as an advance from theology to true 
religion; That is his main thesis. ‘‘ Reli- 


gion, indeed, is a thing so fine, so intimate, 
so universal, that it cannot consort with 
company rough and uncouth as theological 
This is no new thesis, and with 


dogma.”” 
the author it seems to be based on a 
conception of theology that is far from 
adequate. Theology is, after all, the 
thought-counterpart of religion, and the 
prophecy of a coming divorce between 
spiritual hfe and the attempt to express 
that life in terms of thought which consti- 
tutes theology, seems without any rational 
justification. 

In this book, however, one sees, as in so 
many quarters nowadays, the reaction 
against that dogmatising that has so often 
proved the snare of the theologian and 

_ brought his art into disrepute. 

Mr. Bremner, in spite of his thesis, turns 
theologian himself and deals with such 
questions as ‘‘ Biblical Criticism,’’ ‘‘ Mira- 
cles,’’ ‘‘ Evolution and Ethics,’’ ‘‘ Evo- 
lution and Religion,’’? and ‘‘ Religious 
Education.”» And he pleads for an 
advance in ideas with the best. 

An interesting but short section is 
devoted to an estimate of woman’s influ- 
ence in the advance, with the result that 
the ‘‘ eternal feminine ’’ is declared to be 
ultra-conservative, and consequently the 
great cause of reaction. This opens out a 
view of our present position, a view of 
religious development altogether, in fact, 
that may be new to some. Women, he 
argues, apparently are and always have 
been the great retarders of religious 
progress: ‘‘ The nurture of intellectual 
falsehood is always calamitous, and most 
calamitous where the fosterer, however 
well-intentioned, is a person of influence. 
Now, women, from their influence with 
children, are the great propagandists, and 
the intellectual squint is precisely one of 
those ‘ characters’ which have a fatal 
tendency to reappear as one generation 
succeeds another.’ The reason of the 
ultra-conservatism, the author holds, is 
not to be found in lack of logic or clearness 
of thought, but in the unreasoned and 
violent likes and dislikes characteristic of 


the feminine nature, which robs the clarity” 


of thought of its value. And “‘ pre- 
eminent among these likes and dislikes is 
the fatal dislike of new ideas, especially in 
what is erroneously termed the religious 
sphere.’’ This re-appearance of the ‘‘ old 
Adam ’’ in the modern prophet is ex- 
tremely interesting, and one is only sorry 
that he does not develop his case to 
greater lengths. 

Altogether, Mr. Bremner has given us a 
very readable if not avery learned book. 
Even a busy man may take it up and regale 
himself with an essay in his odd half-hours 
with good profit and yet without being 

-over-taxed; May it have success. 
J; Worstny AvsTIN; 


But the signs of a new era are 
manifold, when, as a result of present 
research and criticism, spiritual interests 
*“Tn the 


new era men will silently put a supreme 


THE COMING CHURCH AND THE 


BROAD CHURCH.* 


Wiru all their differences of aim and 
spirit, of scope and subject, these two books 
have enough in common and in contrast to 
Dr. Hunter’s address 


be taken together, 
makes but a slim volume, while Dr. Rash- 


dall’s book is a solid work of considerable 
To the animating passion of 
Hunter’s plea all liberal Christians 
must heartily respond. It seems to us 


importance. 
Dr. 


one of the noblest appeals for the Free 
Catholic Ideal ever made. Those of us 


who heard this kindling utterance when it) 
was delivered last October from the pulpit, 


of the High Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, 
will be glad to glow again to the now 
printed word. From the present expan- 
sion of that sermon we learn that the 
preacher has now definitely severed his 
connection with ‘‘ the new congregation- 
alism which seeks to be a large and aggres- 
sive denomination.’”’ Ina note weare told 
that ‘‘the writer... . prefers to des- 
cribe his own ecclesiastical position as that 
of an Independent Christian minister—in 
sympathy, more or less, with churches of 
every name, but formally related to none.’’ 
We can understand how modern congre- 
gationalism should force a man of Dr. 
Hunter’s catholicity to secede; we can 
also appreciate his motives in temporarily 
withholding his personal allegiance from 
every other body. But the position of an 
individualistic free-lance cannot, we ima- 
gine, be permanently congenial to him. 
Nor, indeed, is it a position that can be 
long occupied by any Christian congre- 
gation or Christian minister. It may be 
all very well for a while for a wealthy 
congregation and for a distinguished 
preacher. But the stronger congregations 
must aid the weaker ones and must even 
advise and guide them in matters of 
government and the choice of minister. 
There must be more organic and vital bonds 
than those which simply permit a rich 
congregation to pay and a poor one to 
receive. All experience teaches that in 
order to take part in any mutual service 
and co-operation that shall be a benefit to 
our rich and poor, educated and ignorant 
congregations, they must federate and 
finally unite in a corporate ecclesiastical 
life. Without this they cannot possibly 
bear each other’s burdens and so fulfil the 
law of Christ. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Hunter’s detachment is only a momentary 
necessity, and that the catholics in our own 
body may win him over as a powerful 
helper and leader of their cause. For our 
cause and his are essentially one. We seek 
a Broad Church which is frankly and 
fearlessly based on the open principle of 
undogmatic inclusiveness, 

On the other hand, there are many men 
of strict intellectual integrity to whom the 
section of Anglicanism which Dr. Rashdall 
represents, cannot commend itself. As 
Dr. Hunter says :—‘‘ They are not able 
to pass through its gates in an upright 
attitude, and they cannot crouch and creep. 
: . = Honest men cannot subscribe 
to articles, or repeat creeds or pray prayers 
which do violence to their serious con- 
victions; : ; ; To make free with solemn 


* The Coming Church.—Rev. John Hunter, 
D.D. (Williams & Norgate ls.6d.) Christus 
in Ecclesia.—Rev. Hastinga Rashdall, D.Litt., 
D.C.L. (T. & T. Clark, price 4s. 6d. net.) 


obligations is not the same as to be freed 
from them. Reforming from within is 
always difficult work, and it may be morally 
dangerous. To seek to remove evils by 
lending to them in the meantime the 
support of one’s own practice and influence, 
to make insincere professions in the hope 
that one day such professions will not be 
required, is not a policy which can be 
fairly described as wise and good. . : « 
They are not willing to act a lie in order 
to get or keep a place as religious teachers 
in any community.’” (pp. 37-39.) 

With Dr. Hunter’s main plea all our 


‘readers are familiar, for it has ever been 


the plea of the best men among us—of 
Taylor of Norwich in past times, of John 
James Tayler, Thom, and Martineau in 
recent times, and of a rapidly increasing 
number of our ablest representatives in 
the living present. It is the plea for 
what we know as Free Catholicism. 

** It is the subtle sympathy of congenial 
souls, it is the unity of the spirit, that 
is the real bond—the bond of peace. In 
our supreme moments of religious commun- 
ion we cease to be sectarian; cease to be 
Roman Catholics or Protestants ; Conform- 
ists or Non-conformists, Calvinists or 
Arminians, Trinitarians or Unitarians— 
cease to be anything partial ; it is given us 
to realise our oneness with God and with the 
whole church and family of God ’’ (p. €9). 

Already ‘‘the best men in all the Churches 
do not want to wear theological or sectarian 
labels’’ (p. 93). It would, therefore, 
seem a fitting thing that ‘°‘ Trinity 
Church,’’ Glasgow, should now abandon its 
own indefensible dogmatic label and follow 
the example of some of our own churches, 
who have wisely discarded or never adopted 
the name ‘‘ Unitarian.’’ For ‘* what is 
the conclusion of the whole matter ? 
At present little more than this. By put- 
ting before you the ideal of a church simply 
Christian, I hope to put you in love with 
it, to deepen your confidence in it, to make 
you give your influence and sympathy 
to the movements and men who are most 
directly and openly preparing the way for 
it, and to stimulate you to do what you can 
for its realisation. It is an ideal worth 
living and working for. Though it tarry, 
wait for it—praying with Tauler, ‘ May 
that which is perfect come, that that which 
is in part may be done away.’ The 
waiting, however, need not be passive. 
Even now we may belong to the catholic 
fellowship of Jesus Christ. In our reli- 
gious sympathies we can disown every 
sectarian limit; we can refuse to have 
anything to do with drawing lines, or keep- 
ing to lines already drawn, which the 
Master of Christians never drew; we 
can decline to let artificial and conventional 
arrangements hinder us from recognising 
the scattered kindred of Christ wherever 
they may be found ; we can treat as anti- 
Christ the sectarian temper of all those 
religious guides who bid us hold no com- 
munion with any other church than their 
own; we can turn away in the Lord’s 
name from everything that has the mark 
of exclusiveness upon it as if it had the 
mark of base ambition or passion; we can 
strive to make our ways of worship and 
teaching» and work as non-exclusive and 
catholic as he was who said, ‘ Whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father, the same is 
my brother and sister and mother,” and 
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* Him that cometh into me, I will in no 
wise cast out.’ ’’ (pp. 91-92.) 

When we pass from this high and 
generous ardour to Dr. Rashdall’s book 
the atmosphere cools and the prospect 
narrows. In some respects it is a salutary 

- supplement to what we have been reading, 
for it treats of some of the practical 
features of that Ideal which we have just 
been contemplating. ‘‘ The unity of the 
spirit,’’ says Dr. Hunter, ‘‘ must work 
itself out in a body and be seen of men.’’ 
So far as this is consistent with the pros- 
perity of the Establishment we see Dr. 
Rashdall endeavour to work it out. 


He deals in a manner at once interesting) 


and intelligible to all educated men and 
women with the services and ordinances, 
the institutions and practices of the 
Christian Church. His is a much-needed 
book, and we are sincerely grateful for 
having had the pleasure of reading it. 
We may be permitted to repeat for our- 
selves what the author says in his preface. 
“* Many are now engaged in the task of 
theological reconstruction, but I do not 
know of any book with which I should be 
in general sympathy covering exactly the 
ground of the present work.’’ Dr. Rash- 
dall is perhaps the foremost champion of 
the Broad Church movement, and _ his 
volume has the merits and defects of 
that school. It reveals a fine combi- 
nation of social enthusiasm, theologi- 
cal liberalism, and a _ practical eccle- 
siastical conservatism which makes the 
most out of the existing condition of 
the Church of England. Towards Non- 
conformists he offers a frank hand of 
fellowship, but strictly on the understand- 
ing that Anglicanism remains, the pre- 
‘dominant partner. He would welcome 
them to Holy Communion in the Church, 
but he omits to suggest that Anglicans 
might sometimes receive Communion in 
a Non-conformist church (p.. 326). In 
some respects he is out of sympathy with 
his own denomination (pp. 254, 307). But, 
with all her faults, he loves her still. This 
love is, however, of a somewhat cold and 
calculating kind, and the whole air of the 
book seems to us laden with an Anglican 
opportunism and a, utilitarian complacency 
in which even’ Christian devotion appears 
to become a mere means (p. 162), and not 
the chief end of a man who is to glorify 
God and enjoy Him for ever. We are 
told (p. 184) that God does not care for 
our gratitude ‘‘ unless it is in some way 
good for us to be grateful.’’ This is an 
ambiguous phrase, but it sounds as if we 
are to be grateful to God not because He 
desires the thanks of His children or 
because His children in the. uncalculating 
gladness of their heart desire to offer their 
thanks, but because gratitude has a good 
effect upon our souls. The three sermons 
on prayer seem to us to be on a common- 
place level and to concede far too much to 
popular science. Prayer is treated too 
much from the point of view of an Ethical 
Society, as a moral gymnastic, ‘‘ a mode of 
cultivating and building up devotion to 
ideals ’* (p. 171). ; 
When we come to the justification of 
certain special usages and practices we see 
the Broad Church in its worst light. 
Anglicans, as we know, -are committed to 
the reading or singing of all—even the 
imprecatory—psalms, but this need not 


worry them, for they are here shown a 
convenient way round, or, rather, through. 
As we sing psalms like the ‘‘ cursing ”’ 
109th, ‘‘ we must mentally correct them 
in the light of Christian teaching ’’ (p. 186). 
We presume that in reciting the creeds and 
saying the litany and some of the more 
extraordinary prayers we must mentally 
correct’ these, too? At this point one 
seems to understand fully Dr. Rashdall’s 
remark (p. 341): ‘‘ Amid all the con- 
troversies by which we are surrounded, 
the most distressing feature is the appalling 
indifference to truth which (I regret to say 
it) seems to be more and more prevalent 


“among large sections of the clergy and 
their more zealous lay adherents.”’ 


Although Dr. Rashdall is not sparing in 
his attack on ‘‘ dishonest apologetics ”’ 
(p. 269), he offers (p. 83) a sheer evasion 
of Article XIII. by ignoring the fact that 
it follows Article XII. and should be read 
with it. At the same time, he feels that 
‘*it is hardly possible to read the words 
without a shudder when one thinks of 
what they probably meant to the Protes- 
tant dogmatist who penned them.”’ 

It is this hardihood in making one thing 
mean another that shocks people who are 
not members of the Anglican Church and 
has driven many of us and will yet drive 
many others out of her fold. Far more 
perilous than the obscurantism of the 
High Church or the honest ignorance of the 
Evangelical section is this laxity of the 
Broad. There is here no question about 
the theoretical ethics of this kind of thing, 
for the theory is firmly grasped, only it is 
not applied with any thoroughness or 
rigour to conduct. Here, for example, is 


what the author himself says :— 


-.““Tt is morally wrong to go on asserting 
doctrines which we have no ground for 
believing to be true. There are times 
when it is a duty to refuse—even by silent 
acquiescence—to encourage the growth of 
what seems to us false and groundless 
opinions on matters of religion, even where 
they seem to have little direct bearing upon 
the individual life and conduct ’’ (p. 122). 

‘** No admiration for the virtues of those 
who believe what we doubt should ever for 
one moment make us palter with truth, 
make us play at believing things we really 
can’t believe, or try to keep up in others 
beliefs which we have ceased to hold 
ourselves ’’ (p. 362). 

These are noble sentiments, as fine as 
any in this book. ‘‘ It is morally wrong 
to go on asserting ’’—but let us mean- 
while blandly assert. ‘‘* There are times ’’ 
—but those times do not seem to be 
just yet. Are we to believe that dis- 
honesty ceases to be dishonesty when 
for the purposes of practical ecclesias- 
tical politics it is openly proclaimed and 
organised as a method of reform? What- 
ever Dr. Rashdall’s views, he declares 
them boldly enough, but does that relieve 
him and his school from the implied 
judgment of those whose moral conscious- 
ness has commanded them at no small 
sacrifice to quit the Church? Are these 
too simple in mind, or are they only too 
sensitive of their personal honour ? 

J. M. Luoyp THomasy 


TrurH gains nothing by exaggeration. 


—Channing. 


|| tant topics connected with his life. 


MR. P. C. MOZOOMDAR’S LAST BOOK, 
“THE. \ASIS.’* 


From the Indian Messenger of June 25 we 
are glad to reproduce the following review 
of a book, the last written by the late 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar. 

Having referred to Mr. Mozcomdar’s 
well-known book, called ‘‘ Heart Boats,’” 
the writer continued :—Perhaps we find 
the man nowhere so completely as in his 
new little book published shortly before his 
death, written in Bengali called “Asics or 
God’s blessings.” It is a compilation of 
short autobiographical notes dealing within 
a small compass with nearly all the impor- 
The 
book shows completely the mental and 
spiritual vigour which Mr. Mozoomdar 
retained to the last. It represents him 
faithfully without any attempt to give 
undue colouring to the brightest aspects of 
his nature. Mozoomdar was always known 
to be an English writer, but {the present 
work discloses the most agreeable fact that 
he had a complete hold upon his mother 
tonguc, aud as a picce of literary work- 
manship it may be regarded as almost 
perfect. 

** Asis’? may be fitly compared with 
Keshub Chandra Sen’s autobiographical 
sermons known as “ Jivan Veda.” But the 
former gives us a greater variety of subjects 
than the latter, and will be read probably 
with greater intellectual delight and with 
no less spiritual benefit. 

It is not possible to give a summary of the 
book, but we may notice one or two points 
in it. 

Mr. Mozoomdar’s early education was 
imperfect and incomplete. But, neverthe- 
less, we know that he lived to become one 
of the greatest writers and thinkers of his 
day, at least in his own country. It was 
his deepest religious impulse that made him 
what he was. There are two things in 
his religious life which helped to raise his 
character—(1) His relation to Christ,(2) His 
relation to Keshub. He disclaims the idea 
that he imbibed his veneration for Christ 
from Keshub. Those who have read the 
story of his first conversion to life in Christ 
in his ‘‘ Oriental Christ ’’ know it already. 
But he freely and gratefully confesses his 
indebtedness to Keshub Chandra Sen for 
all that he learned from him about Christ: 
Mozoomdar’s relation to Jesus is a lesson 
to his countrymen. It exemplifies a 
Christian life without identifying oneself 
with denominational Christianity. Why 
he was drawn to Jesus at all is a question 
which he himself raises. The answers 
given are twofold—(1) He was a sinner and 
was in need of salvation, (2) Jesus was 
vouchsafed to him for his countrymen as 
well. Tet no follower of Christ misunder- 
stand him. He believed in no miraculous 
cure of sin by the blood of Jesus, but be- 
lieved in its cure by the periectly natural 
process of assimilation of character. In his 
life-long labour in the field of religion he 
was never slow in showing that the place 
‘of Christian religion was only a place of 
moral character in it. 

His relation to Keshub serves a practical 
lesson to the Brahmo Samaj. We all 
know with what intense affection and 
admiration he was united with him; 
and yet his independence of action and cha- 
racter has always been most phenomenal, 
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He has left with us a lesson how indepen- 
dence could be united with veneration. 
What is more natural than to expect that 
Protap was only a transcript of Keshub, 
and yet how different we know the fact 
was. Perhaps there are no two men in the 
Brahmo Samaj so differently constituted 
asthey were. Take them, for example, as 
speakers: Keshub was easy, spontaneous 
and emotional; Protap was laborious and 
intellectual, and even sometimes verbose. 
As a writer Protap certainly was more 
artistic than Keshub; but the latter 
touches our heart more deeply. Both have 


been regarded as mystics, but Keshub was a | 


mystic of the Eastern type. Protap 
-yeminds us of Wordsworth and Emerson. 
Indeed, I am inclined to think that he 
was deeply read in the latter, and his lan- 
guage as wellas thought was shaped by him. 
If there was any man, however, whom Pro- 
tap resembled most it was Maharshi 
Devendranath: To this he bears testimony 
himself in the book, and Keshub is also re- 
ported by him to have borne the same 
testimony. Both were recluse and lovers 
of nature. Keshub was interested in man, 
specially in historical men. Both Deven- 
dranath and Protap were interested in 
nature. Some of Mozoomdar’s chapters 
in his“ Spirit of God,” specially the one on 
Kinship of Nature, are indicative of what 
I say about him, Nature to him was 
‘* intensely human ”’ and put his ‘‘ unquiet 
self ’’ often “‘ to rest.’ The soul found 
itself in it, and its suggestions were often a 
practical guide to him. I remember to 
have read and heard him saying with what 
rapturous awe he listened night and day 
to the gurgling noise-of a spring in the 
neighbourhood of his hermitage at Kur- 
seong. Mozoomdar was in the habit of 
taking a walk every morning. It was 
done both for his physical and spiritual 
benefit. We often noticed the expression of 
his face during these walks. They bespoke 
of a contemplative attitude which was a 
nutriment to his spiritual powers. I met 
him one day in one of the busiest streets 
in Calcutta in this attitude, and was sorry 
to have disturbed his reverie. He told 
me one day that he lived in high water 
level of spiritual life in these morning 
hours, and all that he had done and said 
in life were directly or indirectly the effect 
of it: 

I have only given above a few hints of 
what the reader is expected to find in his 
latest book. Itis worth perusing. Brah- 
moism is not subscription toa number of 
opinions, but a growing participation in 
that life which our leaders lived—Mozoom- 
dar being one of them. We shall find the 
book to be a guide to lead us to that life. 


One does not care to know much what. 


opinions he entertained, but is most 
anxious to know what kind of life he 
lived: 

** Asis’? and Maharshi’s autobiography 
have not only been, within the last few 
months, contributions to Brahmo litera- 
ture, but they have been most valu- 
able contributions to Bengali literature in 
general. The language in them is of the 
same type—classical, dignified, and chaste, 
and stands in sharp contrast to the effemi- 
nacy of expression to which we have been 
used of late years: The dignified language 
is simply the outward garb of dignified 
sentiments which they convey, 


THE INO UPRER. 
OBITUARY. 


MR. H. A. R, JOY: 


I uke that figure of the Greeks— 
A lone man on a sea-girt rock, 

On whom despotic Malice wreaks 
Relentless frenzy, shock on shock. 


He stands, so strong to do and dare, 
A king of man, if he were free! 
But tempest-blinded, fettered, bare 

And powerless in his agony ! 
* ** * * 


T like that figure. But I know 
Of men enisled on barren rocks, 


‘Who leave no legacy to show 


A life’s achievement ; whom fate mocks 


With distant views of heavenly fires, 
While, fettered in the gloom, they lie 

With unlit torch, and pent desires 
Consume them slowly till they die. 


And when I hear from one of these 

The ery ascend ‘‘ Thy will be done! ’’ 
Promethean bellowings cannot please 

As these calm words from such an one. 


So wrote our friend ‘‘H. A. R: J.’’ 
(with whose initials during the last few 
years readers of THe Inquirer have 
grown familiar), in the little book of 
verse ‘“‘Suspiriose Cogitationes,’’ re- 
viewed in these columns last December, 
And on the next page, picturing a humble 
funeral at Davos, we find this verse :— 


Men see a funeral pageant pace 

To yon lone plot on Dérfli crest ; 

I see a hero of our race 

Go by in triumph to his rest! 

Yet few can know, and fewer praise 

The glory of your barren days. ” 
Farewell! my brother. 


We quote these verses at the beginning 
of this memorial notice, because our 
friend was of the same kindred as those 
other men of whom he wrote He was 
only thirty-five when he died, and he 
would have laughed if we had offered to 
see anything heroic in him, ‘‘ Friedeck” 
he called the little house in which he 
settled at Tunbridge Wells a few years 
ago; and the same name, with yet richer 
meaning, he gave to the house to which 
he moved on his marriage in 1903. If one 
went to see him there it was to be met 
in the happiest spirit, by a man of 
beautiful simplicity of nature, of quick 
sympathies, generous impulse, and quiet 
humour, one who delighted in his garden 
and was the friend of little children, 
But that bright, brave spirit was only 
preserved through ‘reverent service of a 
will resigned.** For years he had en- 
dured very grievous trials, disappointed 
of all high ambitions by the lack of 
strength, crippled in the eager hopes of 
his young manhood, cut off from all 
active pursuits, and from year to year 
prostrated by recurring illness. He was 
of giant frame, being far over six feet 
in height, and he had been in Australia 
and California, but it was in the con- 
stantly disappointed search for health, 
and several years before he settled down 
at Tunbridge Wells he had spent at 
Davos, 

Henry Archibald Robert Joy was the 
eldest son of the Rey. H. Joy, D.D., 
rector of Gretford, near Stamford: He 
was born March 24, 1870, at Bampton, 


in Oxfordshire, of which his father was 
at that time the incumbent. He was a 
cousin of Bruce-Joy, the sculptor, and 
the artist, George William Joy. From 
Worthing School he went in 1888 to 
Worcester College, Oxford, graduating 
there with honours in 1891. While at 
Oxford he taught in the St. Ebbe’s Sunday- 
school, and after graduation was for two 
years at Wycliffe Hall, intending to enter 
the Church. But doctrinal difficulties 
barred the way, and failure of health cut 
him off from any other career on which 
he might have entered. Among his poems 
will be found some which belong to the 
time he spent in Australia, while others 
were written at Davos, where he was 
President of a Students’ Association. In 
1896 he published ‘“ Poems and other 
Verses, by H. A. R.J.” (fisher Unwin), 
the best of which are included in his later 
volume, and in 1897 an anonymous prose 
work, “The Perfect Law of Liberty ; a 
Plea for Freedom of Thought in the Ser- 
vice of Faith,” by Vindex (Redway). 
This shows how his thought had moved, 
The book was an attempt ‘ to emphasise 
the fact, too little recognised, that the 
Christian Religion is a Religion of Liberty 
—a liberty from which nothing is excluded 
but sin; that all truth belongs to 
Christianity ; that Theology is only so 
far Christian as it is true; and that in 
the determination of truth the soul must 
suffer no authority to intervene between 
itself and God.” It is an earnest essay, 
dealing with fundamental questions of 
inspiration and prophecy, and the chief 
doctrines of the Church, fearless in its 
criticism, insisting on the progressive 
nature of. all genuine religious thought, 
and entirely Unitarian in its conception 
of God and Christ. Indeed, from that 
time Mr. Joy was in close friendly rela- 
tions with members of the heretic com- 
munion, and after he settled at Tun- 
bridge Wells he several times conducted 
the service for the congregation meeting 
in the Mechanics’ Institute, and once at 
least went over to Canterbury to preach. 
If his health had permitted he would 
gladly have undertaken regular service 
with some Free Church. 


He was a scholar of fine feeling, as his 
poems amply testify, and a man of earnest 
democratic sympathies. Thus he wrote 
of his ideal for this country in “ A Song 
of Jubilee’’ in 1897, of how with the 
might of England law and freedom are 
spread, and “in claims of wider kinship 
prejudices fade away.’” 


Draw the bands of fellow-feeling closer 
’twixt the severed parts; 

Knit the Empire as one people in a Com- 
monwealth of hearts ; ; 


Rouse the cry of Fedezation; strike the 


fetters from our trade; 
Still the rage of petty faction in a league 

of mutual aid. 

Yet there is a darker side of the 
picture, and there ought to be no boasting 
of England’s greatness while such things 
remain. . 
Boast we well of England’s greatness, we 

her sons who know hershame? 

Do we blind ourselves to blemish by the 
glamour of her name ? 
Not while thousands of her children wan- 
der homeless in her streets; ~~ 
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Not while opulent oppression sits in 
magisterial seats, 

Wielding power in strength’s assertion 

_ granted for the weak’s defence ; 

Massing gold in legal pillage of depend- 

_ ents’ hard-won pence. 

Not while Labour lingers work’ess in the 

Poorhouse and the slum, 

Where low appetites are blatant and all 
,. higher impulse dumb. 

These and other evils oppress the mind 
of the true patriot; but still there has 
been progress during sixty years, and an 
increase of power to grapple with our 
ills. 


Only let our general bounty, linking with’ 


our special skill, 

Fight the pestilence and the famine, and 

* forbid the Turk to kill: 

Thus the new-found power to fetter evils 
that we cannot cure 

_Adds new zest to our rejoicing, heartens 
courage to endure. 

Debtors we to every nation for the great- 
nes of our own, 

Pay the debt with grateful welcome to the 
guests of England’s throne ! 

Let the hands that clasp in friendship 
break the swords that clank for strife ; 
And unite divided empires in the interests 

of one life ! 

Of what Mr. Joy endured, both from the 
failure of his health and from the pain of 
breaking with old associations in his 
steadfast loyalty to truth, we must not 
speak further here, nor of what he accom- 

plished in quiet ways of practical helpful- 
“ness in spite of the grievous disabilities 
from which he suffered. Repeatedly he 
had been reduced to the last extremity of 
weakness and had rallied. This year he 
wrote in April that he had suffered from 
his “annual attack of influenza,” though 
with less damage than usual; but further 
illness and prostration of strength followed, 
and he passed away on July 13th. Sorrow- 
fully, but with grateful remembrance and 
admiration for the brave and beautiful 
“spirit of his life, we bid him farewell. Let 
his own words of faith conclude this 
memorial notice, the last lines, «« L’Envoi,’’ 
of his ‘ Suspiriosae Cogitationes 2? 
~ Tho’ the world be dark with pain; 

Steeped with tears the bread we gain; 

Tho’ the anguish of man’s strife 

Close but with the close of life ; 


Faith is ours (no wavering mood 
Vanquishes) that God is good. 

_ Hope is ours that Man must climb 
Far beyond his sordid prime. 


_ Love is ours, to light our way 
Thro’ the darkness to the day ; 
Present Gterdon, future Hope, 

Urging Faith to boundless scope. 


Love that fills domestic claims ; 
Love inspiring social aims; 

Love, unbound by race or “creed, 
Asking nought of man but need. 


Glad of heart, may all who move 
Thro’ life’s darkness lit with love 
Grudge no ray of warmth and light, 
Where their brethren toil thro’ night. 


‘S93 <3 SE AR ER REELS eee Boe 
THERE are seasons when to be still 
demands immeasurably higher strength 
‘than to act. Composure is often the 
_ highest result of power. eG 


: ~* Kegan J Paul. 1s. 6d. net, 


ing, because the pebbles tickled it. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


——_a 
A SHASIDE HOLIDAY. 


Tuy were the happiest and jolliest party 
you ever saw—nine of them, all told, and 
they were walking along the way which led 
from the railway station to a farmhouse 
called ‘* Brookside.’’? The distance was 
about four miles, the first half over heathery 
moorland and the last two miles downfrom 
the moors, and along a little wooded valley. 
Flowing along the valley there was a 
stream of clear water, which sometimes 
ran over pebbles and couldn’t help laugh- 
The 
path and thestream kept quite closeto each 
other, asif they were chums, and occasion- 
ally they got so mixed that you could hard- 
ly say which was path and which stream, 
and you had to pick your way over step- 
ping stones. In the trees, which grew on 
both sides of the valley, cheeky squirrels 
were frequently to be seen, and they peeped 
and scolded if you stood still, but 
scampered off if you moved ever so little. 
At the foot of the trees there was much 
lovely green moss and graceful ferns, along 
with other woodland plants bearing flowers. 
After a while the valley widened out, and 
there were meadows, and here the stream 
gave up laughing and, becoming more 
serious, began to flow quietly between its 
banks, where reeds and rushes were 
growing, and, along with them, meadow- 
sweet and purple loosestrife. Still, al- 
though the stream was less merry, its 
faithful companion, the field path, kept 
quite close to it, until at last they reached 
the Brookside Farm garden in company. 
At the corner of the garden they parted 
for a short distance—the brook flowing 
along the lower side of the garden and the 
path turning off and passing through the 
farmyard to the door of the farmhouse. 

Yes, they were the happiest party of folk 
you ever set eyes on as they walked along 
the valley path from the railway station 
down through the woods to the Brookside 
Farm, for all nine of them were to stay for 
a whole month’s holiday there, and what is 
more it was to be a seaside holiday too, for 
if you followed the path which led down- 
wards from the farm and again joined the 
stream at the other side of the garden, you 
only had to walk a quarter of a mile and 
there you came suddenly upon a little bay 
with a sandy shore, and with rocks and 
clifis on either side, and the great sea with 
its rolling waves right in front of you. 

Who could help being happy in such a 
place, where everytbing was ten times 
more beautiful and wonderful than they 
had expected it to be ? 

But who were these nine joyous ones ? 

Well, there were father and mother (Mr. 
and Mrs. Holden) and the three youngsters 
—F¥rank, fourteen years old ; Elsie, twelve ; 
and Ernest, nearly ten. Then there was 
Charlie and Mab Westcott, school friends 
of Frank and Elsie. Charlie was fifteen 
years old and Elsie just over thirteen. 
Next came Nip the terrier (age doubtful), 
the most important member of the party in 
his own opinion, and lastly there was Uncle 
Ned. Uncle Ned was Mrs. Holden’s 
brother, a tremendous favourite with every- 
body and with the young folk especially. 
It was Uncle Ned who had planned the 
whole thing. He was a doctor, and he had 


‘noticed that Frank, who had been working 


for a scholarship examination, was getting 
done up, and needed care and a rest; so 
he had arranged to take his own holiday at 
Brookside, and to devote it to the welfare 
and pleasure of the young folk, and of 
Frank especially, for he had a great opinion 
of his nephew, and foresaw that he would 
““ make his mark.’’ 

So, pretending that he was going to 
Brookside to carry out studies in shore life 
and plant life, he first invited Frank to go 
and help him, then the other two to help 
Frank, then Charlie and Mab to add to 
the delight of the other three by joining 
them, and lastly father and mother had to 
go and keep them all in order when he him- 
self was busy. Nip invited himself ! 

Now Uncle Ned knew Brookside well, 
having stayed there in his student days, 
but he had wisely said little about its many 
beauties and attractions, preferring to let 
these come as delightful surprises. So 
when they arrived at the station, he 
arranged for all the luggage to be sent on 
by the carrier’s van, and then informed the 
party that a walk of four miles lay between 
them and lunch. Thereupon they took 
their way over the moors and down the 
valley alongside the merry brook, and 
having come a long journey from a busy 
city, dusty, smoky, and stiflingly hot, it 
filled them with delight just to breathe the 
heather-scented moorland air, and with 
rapture to look up at the great snow-white 
summer clouds sailing? across the blue sky. 

Even Nip was carried away by his feel- 
ings, and went nearly wild with joy on the 
moors. He had found the long railway 
journey very trying, and now he raced and 
scampered here, there, and everywhere, 
taking a series of flying bounds in the deep 
heather, and every now and then catching 
whifis of rabbit, so that the spirit of a 
mighty hunter awoke in him, and he 
followed the scent until he came to the 
burrow, and then went into hysterics, and 
exploded in a series of yelping barks hike a 
fifth of November cracker. 

After the heather came the valley, with 
its woods and squirrels and jays, and the 
stream and its close friend the woodland 
path. All these had succeeded each other 
like a beautiful dream, which ended not 
as dreams so often do, in disappointment, 
but in an added delight when at length 
Brookside Farm was reached, and its 
lovely garden sloping down to the brook 
and full of roses, honeysuckle, sunflowers, 
and hollyhocks opened on their view. 

And this was to be their home for four 
happy weeks with cheery Mrs. Banks, 
the farmer's wife, and her daughter 
Maggie, to help their mother to look after 
their welfare at home, and with Uncle Ned 
and father to take them out for long rambles 
and expeditions in search of the wonders of 
the sea and shore, the rock pools and cliffs, 
as well as the woodlands and moorlands. 

I am sure I cannot at all hope to be able 
to tell you even a hundredth part of the 
marvels they found and the interest and 
wonder awakened in their minds by what 
Uncle Ned was able to say about them. 
The boys were chiefly interested in shore 
life, while Mab and Elsie cared more for the 
beautiful plants so plentifully to be found: 
Next week I hope to tell you about their 
first walk down to the seaside and some of 
Uncle Ned’s preparations for collecting and 
keeping specimens; T, Rosrnson, 
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A LAST GIFT. 


A year ago this week we published a 
review of Mr. Armstrrone’s little book on 
“The Trinity and the Incarnation.” Karlier 
in that same month, he wrote for THE 
InqQuirER a memorial article on GEORGE 
Freperick Warts, and at the beginning of 
August a review of HerBert SrENCcER’S 
Autobiography. Then for six weeks in the 
autumn he delivered at Northampton and 
Nottingham the course of lectures on 
** Agnosticism and Theism in the Nine- 
teenth Century ’? now published,* which 
we must accept, save for the hope of a fur- 
ther volume of sermons, as his last gift to 
the religious thought and life of his time. 

The lectures, delivered to large popular 
audiences, were received, as Mr. Wick- 
STEED says in his preface, with an interest 
that gave promise of far-reaching useful- 
ness and influence. 

** It was felt that they displayed in a 
high degree all the best characteristics of 
Mr. ARMSTRONG’S expositions. They are, 
indeed, models of lucidity, candour, and 
sincerity, and in the largeness and gener- 
osity of their appreciation and sympathy 
they show that Mr. Armsrrone’s mind 
was deepening and mellowing as well as 
strengthening up to the very end. His 
death has disappointed the hopes of many 
expectant audiences ; but it was impossible 
to allow utterances of such weight to be 
withheld from the public, and(with a single 
exception) the manuscript was so complete 
as to render the task of preparing it for the 
press a light one.”’ 

The lectures had been, indeed, very 
carefully prepared, ‘‘ drawing together 
to a focus,’’ as Mr. ARMSTRONG says in the 
last lecture, ‘* studies scattered over many 
years of life.’ It was one of his great 
gifts, to be able, even in extempore speech, 


* “ Agnosticism and Theism in the Nine- 
teenth Century: An Historical Study of 
Religious Thought.” Six Lectures by Ricu- 
arp A. Armsrrona. B.A., with an Introduc- 
tory Note by PHILIP H. WIcksTEED, M.A. 
(Philip ee! 5, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
2s. net. 


to say, clearly and concisely, exactly what 


he wanted to say, and what most needed 
to be said; and so with these lectures 
fully written, although he had no oppor- 
tunity of revision, it is not surprising, 
and yet a very happy circumstance, that 
when the swift summons came and all his 
work had to be laid aside, there was left 
for us a book, practically ready for the 
press, to meet the eager expectation of 
those who had hoped to hear the lectures 
from his living voice, and to be treasured 
by the great number of those who had 


delighted to learn from him, to rejoice, 


in his strength, and to follow his guidance 
in the interpretation of the deeper things 
of the religious life. 

The one exception to which Mr. Wick- 
STEED refers is in the latter half of the 
third lecture, on ‘‘ Agnosticism, Scientific 
and Literary,’’? where, after a searching 
analysis of Huxtry’s modes of thought, 
there followed a criticism of MarrHew 
ArnoLtp. This part of the lecture had 
been marked by the author to be completely 
re-written, and in its place we find simply 
a note, indicating the main lines of the 
argument followed. Those to whom this 
omission may be a special disappointment 
may be reminded that Marrnew ARNOLD 
was the subject of other published lectures 
by Mr. Armstrong, first in his little volume 

n ‘‘ Latter-day Teachers,’’ published in 
1881, which we fear is now out of print, 
and more recently both in his ‘* Faith and 
Doubt in the Century’s Poets ’’ (1898), and 
his ‘‘ Makers of the Nineteenth Century ”’ 
(1901). WorpswortH, SHELLEY, CARLYLE, 
Mm1, Darwin, TyNDaLL, BrapiLauas, 
Parker and Martineau, included in the 
study of these last lectures, had also all 
been dealt with in one or other of the ear- 
lier volumes, and there is thus an added 
interest in Mr. ARMsTRONG’s final word on 
them. 

The subject of the lectures is limited at 
the outset to teachers who have written 
in our English mother-tongue, whether 
English, Scottish, or American and, further, 
to those who have made their appeal, not 
chiefly to philosophers and theologians, 
but to thoughtful pople generally, who are 
interested in the great questions of reli- 
gious faith. For the most part, the writers 
dealt with belong to the latter half of the 
Nineteenth Century, from the period of 
great excitement over what was called 


‘| the conflict between science and religion, 


when Huxuiey found the name ‘‘ Agnos- 
tic?’ for his own attitudes of mind, and 
the conception of Evolution as presented 
by Darwin, and SPENCER was so pro- 
foundly modifying our conceptions of 
creation and the order of the world. But 
first, in the opening lecture, three 
earlier writers are dealt with, who have 
exercised a deep and abiding influence on 
the religious thought of succeeding genera- 
tions, and a fourth, Jonn Stuart Mitt, 


who was a potent force in his own day on 
the side of the critical understanding, and 
whose attitude on the subject of Theism, 
having regard to his up-bringing, had great 
significance in the progress of thought: 
Of the other three, CARLYLE is celebrated 
as the prophet of the ‘‘ Everlasting Yea ’’ $ 
SHELLEY, if atheist in a formal sense 
in revolt against orthodox tyranny, 
yet ‘‘ atheist in the ultimate interests of 
Theism,’’ who ‘‘ diffused an atmosphere 
in which men might come to know God 
again in that heart-intimacy in which he 
was known long ago by the founder of 
Christianity;’’ and WorDsworTH, the poet- 
prophet of the Divine Immanence in Nature 
and the soul of man; On this last point, 
Mr. ArmsTRoNG speaks in the following 
passage :— 


““The rarest peculiarity of Worps- 
worTH is that he looked into the heart of 
man in the same still waiting way as that 
inwhich he gazed into the core of the world 
of mountain-slope and woody gorge. The 
simpler the human being the more the poet 
had to learn from him. The ancient 
beggar, the leech-gatherer, the child, from 
these he read the deepest secrets of all: 
And by this patient, loving observance, 
year after year, he came to know how 
the law of the same God who shapes the 
hills moves through the soul of man—a law 
severe and stern, yet if we receive it and 
obey it, benignant, tender, nay, secreting 
joy and gladness even in a world deeply 
acquainted with grief. And so, though no 
real poet’s creed aptly fits itself into the 
clauses of a theological system, Worps- 
wortH became the greatest conserver of 
ultimate religious truth in the English 
literature of the nineteenth century. His 
thought has now diffused itself into the 
atmosphere of our time. He has given us 
a background of religious feeling on which 
we can securely set forth such doctrine 
of Gop and man as philosophy may ulti- 
mately declare consonant with reason 
and with fact. And, if the young are 
still often impatient with him, in many an 
old man’s heart he has unsealed the foun- 
tains of peace.’’ (P. 24.) 


The second lecture is on the ‘* Rise of 
the Evolution Doctrine,’’ dealing with 
Darwin, SpeNcER and Fiske, the third, 
as above noted on ‘‘ Agnosticism, Scientific 


-and Literary ; ’’ the fourth on ‘‘ Material- 


ism and Atheism,’ represented by TyNDALL 
and BrapLtaucH. They are lectures, as 
all who knew Mr. Arnmstrone, would be 
assured beforehand that they must be, 
clear and just in their exposition, giving - 
full weight to the real advances of scientific 
knowledge, and with warm appreciation 
of all that was noble in the writers criticised ; 
Huxtey’s transparent truthfulness and 
hatred of shams, BRADLAUGH 's sincerity and 
reforming zeal, TYNDALL’s vein of poetry 
in his interpretation of nature, and yet 
with keen discernment laying bare the 
logical defects of such thinkers in their 
attitude to fundamental questions of 
religion: 
Of gas value is the conclusion of the 
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lecture on the Evolution Doctrine, where 
it is.shown how Fisxx interprets and 
completes the teaching of SpeNncER on 
the side of religion. We will quote here, 
as a fine example of Mr. Armstrona’s 
power of clear exposition, his account of 
Fiskz’s argument in his essay on ‘‘ The 

_ Everlasting Reality of Religion.’’ The 
argument, Mr. ARMSTRONG says, is drawn 
strictly from the doctrine of evolution it- 
self :— 

‘* The history of man shows that he has 
from the beginning, since a certain rude 
culture was attained, believed crudely at 

first, less crudely as culture has advanced, 
in three things: first, that the Power 
ruling in nature is quasi-human, that is, 
has qualities to which the human mind is 
akin, such as consciousness, intelligence, 
will, love, summed up under the one term 
“ psychical’; secondly, that the human 
soul does not die; thirdly, that the unseen 
world has an ethical significance. These 
three beliefs, and these alone, according to 
Fiske, constitute a real religion ; and these 
three beliefs have. been evolving into 
clearer and more definite pronouncement 
parallel with the culture of the human 
race. They have continually been more and 
more cleared from childish adulteration, 
they have reacted continually on the race, 
and have made humanity continually a 
higher and better thing. Now the whole 
history of Evolution, in living things, is 
the history of the adjustment of organism 
to its real and actual environment. If a 
certain portion of the dermal surface 
has been developed into an eye, it has 
been in response to the real and actual 

fact of light external. So of the ear. 
No organ has ever been developed under 
evolution, to be defrauded and befooled 
by finding no external fact corresponding 
to its function of apprehension. And so 
the whole teaching of Evolution from 
first to Jast is that each fresh internal 
adjustment has been shaped to fit into 
and harmonise with some actually exist- 
ing fact outside. Now the growth of 
the religious faculty in man is a growth 
more significant than any mere physical 
sense. The development of his ethical 
and spiritual organ is a still grander 
thing than that of eye or ear, To 
suppose that there is no fact out- 
side the man corresponding to the new 
function and the developed organ which 
crowns his manhood, is to suppose that 
all the methods of Evolution are re- 
yersed just at the highest point, and to 
make the age-long growth of the soul 
unmeaning. The teaching of evolution 
is that the fundamental religious belief 
of man corresponds not to fiction, but 
to fact —that there is Gop, that there is 
immortality, that there is an unseen 
ethical world. Therefore Religion is for 
ever real’’ (pp. 71—73). 

Coming to the fifth lecture on “Pure 
Theism,’’ Mr. ARMstrone has a thoroughly 
congenial subject in his account of the 
teaching of Francis Wittiam Newman 
and THEoporE Parxer; and then, in the 
concluding lecture, he speaks of ‘‘Jamrs 
Martineau (‘the foremost exponent of 
Theism in England in the nineteenth 
century’) and the Outlook To-day.”” 
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“His supreme strength,’® Mr: Arm- 
STRONG says of his great teacher, ‘* lay 
in the directness and convincingness of 
his appeal to religious experience. His 
philosophy was a religion and his religion 
was a philosophy. They merge and coalesce, 
and both spring forth from the deepest 
experiences of the soul. Hence his 
sermons, his prayers, his hymns, his mar- 
vellous canticles, illuminate his philosophy, 
and his abstrusest treatises thrill with the 
emotion of his religion. While I am well 
aware that the present currents of re- 
ligious philosophy do not largely flow in 
the channels which he has hewn, yet IT 
believe that his main theses must ulti- 
mately be vindicated, and that, though 
perhaps somewhat dwarfed for the 
moment, he is destined to stand forth in 
the history of thought among the master 
minds” (p. 195). 

We must be forgiven for making one 
other long quotation from this lecture, 
which contains, in fact, the sum of the 
whole matter in Mr. ArMsTRONG’s own 
interpretation of the truths of the 
religious life :*— 

‘“‘The central and charactezistic contri- 
bution of Martineau to the Philosophy of 
Religion lies in his twofold argument to 
Gop from our intellectual demand for 
causality and our moral demand fora divine 
source and fount of goodness. In the 
strength of the first, he has perhaps been 
equalled by others. In the strength, the 
brilliancy, the moving fervour, the up- 
lifting inspiration of the latter, I doubt 
whether he has been equalled in the litera- 
ture of man. In these things, in the analysis 
of our moral nature,he spoke the things that 
he knew. He had but with steady hand to 
exInibit the moral nature as he found it in 
himself, and the demonstration that it 
implied and necessitated Gop was com- 
plete. 

‘* He built his Theism, then, on the 
demand of the understanding for a 
living cause behind phenomena, and 
the demand of the conscience for a 
living righteousness behind the moral 
law. There is, however, a third fact of 
human nature, which makes for Theism, 
the perception by the emotions of a living 
love behind the beautiful or the sublime. 
Under the pure ministry of nature the soul 
is ever and again overwhelmed by the in- 
rush of a sense of present deity, all-holy, 
and all-gracious, protective, hallowing, 
encompassing, which transcends all argu- 
ment, and is its own witness and perfect 
guarantee. If this fact of our nature be 
admitted to equal rank with the arguments 
drawn from our intellectual and our ethical 
constitution, then we have, as we should 
expect if Gop be real, the threefold and 
hatmonious testimony of the three ele- 
ments—and there are only three—of our 
nature, the understanding, the conscience, 
and the emotions, In the last interview 
I ever had with Dr. Marrineau he gave 
me his assurance that he deemed this 
testimony of the emotions entitled to 


*See also the preface to Mr. Armstrong’s 
Analysis and Appreciation of Martineau’s 
“Study of Religion,’ in Clarke’s series of 
“Small Books on Great Subjects,’ and 
Martineiu’s letter on this subject in 
Professor William Knight's ‘“ Retrospects,” 
pe Lb: 
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equal rank and credit with those two 
other testimonies which he himself had 
so lucidly and powerfully expounded 
(p. 194). 

Speaking, in conclusion, of the “ Outlook 
To-day,’’ Mr. ArmsrronG, while rejoicing 
in the changed attitude of recent. science 
towards questions of matter and spirit, 
notes the danger of a practical materialism 
more deadly than any philosophical theory. 
He points to new questions raised by 
recent psychological studies, of which 
religious thought must take account, but 
rests in the conviction that in a true inter- 
pretation of the whole of human experience 
as it is in the world to-day, the reality of 
religion is assured. Fundamentally it is 
a practical problem of lefe, which, through 
faithfulness to the light and the inward 
voice of duty, does find itself intouch with 
thesupreme Goodness, Wisdom and Love: 
These are his concluding words :— 

‘* There is provision in the life of man— 
in that organ which Francis W. NewMAn 
calls the soul—for the continuous satisfac- 
tion for its demand for God. . The pressure 
of competition, the struggle for wealth, 
the craze for pleasure, every evil passion, 
and all mere dead indifference, are 
ever making for the decay of religion in our 
midst. These must be confronted by purity 
of heart and truth in the inward parts. 
These, and these alone, can permanently 
establish such belief in God, as shall have 
not merely the cold precision of the intellect, 
but also the fervent glow of faith. Itis wise 
and right to strive to show that Theism 
is intellectually justifiable, as I, with all 
my strength, believe it is. But for its 
health and vitality down the generations 
the belief in Gop depends on those pro- 
founder elements of life which involve the 
conscience and the soul’’ (p. 207). 

In these passages we have furnished to 
our readers abundant evidence that this 
last volume of Mr. Armsrrone’s lectures 
is a gift which they must by no means 
neglect. His essay on “God and the Soul” 
remains his chief contribution to religious 
thought, and we rejoice that in the popular 
sixpenny edition it is now available for 
wider use than ever. In India it has met 
with a warm and continually growing 
appreciation on the part of earnest native 
students of religion, and among our own 
people we believe that it still has a great 
work to do. But this new volume. of 
lectures comes as a most welcome supple- 
ment, to be thankfully placed side by side 
with the other book, and to be used in 
illustration and comment on its high 
theme.. It will be at the same time, 
to many friends, a cherished memorial 
of the last year of a life, rich in true 
affection and beneficent activity,and stead- 
fast in service of the Highest to the end; 


At objects have hidden relations to 
God. He who has found his own secret 
path to God has, in mastering one secret; 
mastered many secrets.—Mozoomdar, 
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MARTINEAU MEMORIAL FESTIVAL 
AT KOLOZSVAR. 

A sumeLe but very touching festival was 
held in memory of Dr. Martineau in the 
Kolozsvar Unitarian College. The theo- 
logical students, under the leadership of 
their Dean, Dr. Boros,have been wont every 
year to commemorate some one of the great 
heroes of the Liberal Faith. During the 
past college session two such meetings were 
held, One was in the autumn, when the 
students expressed their appreciation and 
admiration of the pioneer work of 
Servetus, and at the same time their 
thankful acknowledgment to the Geneva 
Protestants for the noble memorial 
raised for the great martyr. The second 
was the closing festival of the college 
year, which was devoted to the memory 


of Dr. Martineau. It was the more 
interesting and touching because two 
of Dr. Martineau’s former Hungarian 


pupils paid their tribute to their revered 
master. 

One of these was Bishop Joseph Ferencz. 
Tew, if any, are aware that in 1859, when 
the first Hungarian Unitarian students 
appeared in London, one of them was the 
present bishop, and the other Aron Buzo- 
giny, who died as an officer of high rank in 
the educational department of the Govern- 
men. Bishop Ferencz gladly availed him- 
self of the opportunity, and spoke with 
loving remembrance of the famous master 
of Manchester College. He attended 
Martinean’s lectures only for six weeks, 
but he remembers him very well, and is 
able to relate some very interesting 
episodes from his = Dectenee. The Bishop 
holds in great esteem a copy of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s ‘‘Hndeavours after the Christian 
Liie,’’ given to him by the author, when 
he had to leave England very suddenly. 
This happened in 1859, when Hurope was 
in a great political convulsion, and the two 
Hungarian students were warned to return 
home immediately, or they might not be 
able to do so for an uncertain time, because 
of the war between Austria and Italy, 
which was soon followed by that between 
Austria and Germany. Bishop Ferencz 
made some fine remarks on Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s work, and on the very high 
qualities of the book mentioned. 


After the Bishop, Dr. Boros read an 
elaborate essay on Dr. Martineau as a 
theologian, a philosopher, the man and 
the teacher. He was the pupil of Dr. 
Martineau just twenty years after Bishop 
‘arencz, when his teacher was already 
above 70. He spoke with admiration and 
enthusiasm of Dr. Martineau’s exceptional 
qualities, his hospitality, his fatherly care 
for the students from a strange land, his 
fortitude in a time of grievous trial. Dr. 
Martineau was extremely dear to the Hun- 
garian students for a political reason also. 
He perfectly knew the situation of Hungary 
in the East, and spoke with a prophet? s 
foresight of the intentions of Russia, and 
of the basis of the politics of Austria. His 
essays: ‘* International Duties and the 
Present Crisis,’’ ‘‘Foreign Policy for 
1856,’’ were written fifty years ago, but 
they are true and applicable to-day, not 
only in their ethical principles, but also 
in their political bearings. 


Professor Boros also read the two fol- 
owing letters he had recetyed from Dr. | 
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Martineau as examples of the deep interest 
he took in his pupils :— 

The Polchar, June 29, 18803 
“*DraR Mr. Boros,— 

Your kind letter received last month was 
most acceptable to me ; but I was unable 
to send you my thanks for it till the busy 
weeks at the end of our session were over ; 
the more so as I was also distracted by the 
eares of removal from my old home in 
Gordon-street to a house (No. 35) in the 
neighbouring square. At last, however, I 
reached this quiet nest among the moun- 
tains, and can turn my thoughts towards 
your distant scene of labour and of hope. 

‘* The subjects on which you have to 
lecture cover a large field, and I rather 
regret that you have had to take them all 
up at once. But it is best, in such case, 
to give yourself up mainly to the thorough 
working out of one subject at a time; and, 
with the others, to be for a while content 
to use a text-book, and fill it up with oral 
comments or short notes. If you have 
access to Richard Rothe’s “ Dogmatik,” I 
think you will find the study of it very 
suggestive. This intermediate position 
between orthodoxy and _ rationalism, 
qualified him, in an especial manner, for 
the deeper interpretation of doctrine; a 
matter in which the Unitarians are very 
deficient. 

‘* Tam delighted to hear that you mingle 
with your academic pursuits some active 
religious service of the Sunday-school kind; 
for, in truth, the world of mere ideas gives 
us only half our life, and less than half our 
very thought itself, till 1+ completes itself 
in affection and action; and the Christian 
Church will never be a true spiritual fra- 
ternity till all classes in it find the way to 
interchange their gifts and help each other 
to the common graces of the Christian mind. 
Tam persuaded that the religious scepticism 
of our time is due, much less to the advance 
of knowledge, than to the decline of pious 
service and disinterested love. It is when 
we cease to ‘do the will of the Father in 
heaven’ that we no longer know of the 
doctrine whether it be divine or not. 

“*T was particularly interested to learn 
your feeling respecting the recent change 
in our political affairs. I confess that to 
me it is by no means a subject of rejoicing, 
and J largely share the apprehensions, in 
relation to foreign affairs, which your 
countrymen entertain. Though I have 
always belonged to the Liberal party, I 
think its leaders have gone completely 
wrong in their views of Kuropean and 
Asiatic policy during the last six years, so 
that at the last elections, I voted against 
them for the first time in my life. Much 
as I admire Mr. Gladstone, I cannot trust 
his judgment as a statesman.—Believe me, 
yours faithfully, 

“*JAMES MarTINEAv.’* 
** September 17, 1885. 

** Dear Mr. Boros,—I was delighted to 
receive your letter of the 20th August, 
which was doubly interesting, as enabling 
me to congratulate you and Mrs. Boros on 
the birth of your little daughter, and as 
reporting the intended formation of a new 
literary and religious society to widen the 
culture and quicken the zeal of the members 
of your ecclsiastical communion: Both 
events I welcome as of happiest augury : 
the one for your domestic, the other for 
your spiritual home. 


May the blessing of : evidence of the unseen. "Mo 
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God mature the fair fruits which both 
events appear to promise. 

‘* T think the idea of this society is one 
which may be worked out to results of great 
good. It will be a most wholesome thing 
to impart to your laity of the knowledge 
of the religious side of your national history, 
and a patriotic pride in whatever is noble 
in the part played by your Unitarian 
founders and forefathers. Through the 
medium of biographical sketches and the 
incidents of past struggles, an enthusiasm 
for true principles, a knowledge of the 
development of the doctrine, and a healthy 
aversion to intolerance may be awakened 
in many a mind that was asleep before. 
And still more durable will be the benefit, 
if the fresh interest can be turned into a 
practical channel,so as to enlist your people, 
especially the young and fervent, in some 
definite work of instruction or benevolence. 
It is when thoughts and affections become 
embodied in action and institute habits that 
their inspiration is secured against dying 
out, and lives on as a creative power, 
Our English Sunday-schools have, in this 
way, been as great a good to the teachers 
as. to the scholars under their care. 

‘* Notwithstanding my retirement from 
my college office, I shall continue to keep 
up my old interest in the students, and 
through the Hungarian members of their 
fraternity, in the affairs of your churches. 
Living so’near University Hall, I shall 
often be among my colleagues and their 
pupils, only to listen instead of to teach. 
My work is rather changed than dropped ; 
for the printers keep me entirely engaged 
upon a new edition of my recently pub- 
lished book; and, were it otherwise, I 
should be busy with its intended successor. 

**JIn this country retreat, a constant 
series of friendly guests occupies my time 
too pleasantly for much progress im the 
severer tasks which I set myself; except, 
indeed, when I catch such visitors as Mr. 
Upton, whose congenial conversation rather 
stimulates than stops my pen. 

‘* Remember me affectionately to my 
former pupils whom you may happen to see, 
and believe me always, yours most cor- 
dially, JAMES MaRTINEAU.’’ 


Professor Boros also added some portions 
from his own college diary to illustrate 
Dr. Martineau’s kindly temper. His 
literary activity and the position he held 
in the Unitarian connection were also 
dealt with in turn. 

At the commencement of the proceedings 
one of the present students offered one of 
Dr. Martineau’s prayers from the College 
pulpit, the choir sang first the Hungarian 
and last the English national hymn. After 
the meeting Dr. Martineau’s portraits 
were shown to those who were present, — 
Professor Boros, in bis monthly magazine, 
published one of Dr. Martineau’s hymns in 
the Rev. N. Jozan’s translation. Everybody 
who took part in this solemn memorial 
gathering went home filled with deep 
reverence and admiration for the great 
English teacher. The theological students 
seemed to have been most happy to have 
co-operated with their bishop and pro- 
fessor in honour of one of God’s greatest 
servants. 


Do not despise externals : creation is 
the investment of God; the seen is the 
zoomdar. 


as 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL.* 
_ Tur Hibbert Journal for July contains 
Many interesting and suggestive con- 
tributions, The first article, by Mr. Claude 
Montefiore, marks something of a new 
departure. It is the first of a series in 
which the attempt will be made to consider 
Christianity from the point of view of non- 
Christian religions. The adherents of 
Christianity have shown during the past 
fifty years an increasing interest in other 
types of religion, and have studied them 
with care and tolerant sympathy. Many 
books and articles have been written by 
Christians upon Buddhism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Judaism, and other great religions. 
The aim of our best scholars has been to see 
these religions as they really are, and to 
appreciate all that is best in them. For- 
merly, Christians wrote of other religions 
chiefly with a view of exalting Christianity 
at their expense, but recently our scholars 
have taken larger and more generous views 
of alien faiths. This change is most im- 
portant and significant, and must be wel- 
comed by every sincere lover of truth. 

We now have in the Hibbert Journal a 
further development of the same liberal 
sprit. Christians have said much—often 
in the kindliest and most sympathetic way 
about other religions. Now we are to have 


_ articles in which other religions will say 


‘tion from the outside. 


‘misunderstanding. 


‘of greatly inferior matter. 


something—also in the kindliest and most 
sympathetie way about Christianity. In 
future numbers we are to be told what a 
Japanese Buddhist professor and what a 
distinguished Mohammedan from India 
think about Christianity. In the present 
number Mr. Montefiore tells us how the 
teachings of Jesus appeal to a learned and 
devout, Jew., His task is. more difficult 
than that of a Japanese, as he says, because 
he cannot so easily look at Christian civilisa- 
He begins by de- 
fending Jewish teaching against Christian 
** The Old Testament 
is an important part of Judaism, but it is 
notthewhole. Itisoftensupposed that the 
best religious and ethical teaching which 
the Jew possesses is the Old Testament, 
and that all which those dreadful Scribes 
and Rabbis could produce was limited 
to laws, casuistry and nonsense. But this is 
by no means true. .; . There are many fine 
and great things in the Rabbinical litera- 
ture which cannot be beaten or even 


paralleled in the Old Testament, and many 


religious and ethical doctrines of the Old 
Testament were developed, purified, and 


deepened by the Rabbis.’’ 


Nevertheless, he admits ‘‘ these nobler 
sayings and teachings are buried in a mass 
They are not 
collected together in a lovely setting, 
united and illumined by the story of a 
noble life.’ Even a selection from the 
Talmud and Midrash ‘‘ cannot produce the 
same powerful, driving, and emotional 
effect as the sayings and teachings of the 
Gospels. For they then partake of the 
weakness of all those books which are not 
really books, but snippets.’” 

Mr. Montefiore goes on to assert that some 


" of the teachings of Jesus which Christians 
regard as new and peculiar to themselves 


are no less Jewish than Christian: “‘ The 
Jew has called God ‘ Our Father ’ as long 


~as the Christian; on this point he feels 


oy ‘ capt Williams & Norgate. Quarterly, 
7 Qs, 6d. net. _ 


convinced he has nothing to learn,’’ 
‘* The synoptic conception of the Father- 
hood of God and of His loving kindness 
was so novel to the great mass of the 
heathen when they adopted it that it has 
been falsely supposed that it must have 
been equally novel to the Jew; whereas 
to the Rabbinic, medieval and modern Jew, 
it was and is the a b c of his religion.”’ 
He protests equally strongly against 
Christian arrogance in claiming certain 
ethical principles as peculiarly their own. 
‘* For instance, that reconcilement with 
one’s neighbour must precede reconcile- 
ment with God, or that the best alms are 
those given in secret, or that ‘npure 
thoughts are evil as well as impure deeds, 
or that there is peculiar joy in heaven over 
the repentant—these doctrines and several 
others are not only Rabbinic commonplaces, 
but familiar Jewish maxims. 


At the same time Mr. Montefiore dis- 
agrees entirely with the assertion of some 
secularists and Jews at the present day 
that there is nothing really original in the 
teaching of Jesus. Speaking as a Jewish 
scholar and an unprejudiced lover of truth, 
he disposes—one would venture to hope 
with finality—of that absurd contention 
favoured by the flippant Agnostic that the 
teaching of Jesus was only a rechauffé of 
the Old Testament, and is not therefore 
worth consideration. A few scattered 
quotations will suggest his line of thought 
which we have no space to pursue. ‘‘ It 
seems accurate to say that the bringing 
together of so many excellent ethical and 
religious doctrines within the compass of 
a single volume, constitutes an originality 
by itself. ‘* The combination of Deut. 
wi. 4 and Lev. xix, 18—the love of God 
with the love of man—was surely a brilliant 
flash of the highest religious genius.’’ ‘‘ A 
thought is not merely great and new by 
its substance, but also by its form. Not 
merely what is said, but how itis said, gives 
toa particular teaching its vast stimulus for 
good, its illumination and haunting power.”’ 
In the Synoptics ‘‘ we have religion and 
morality joined together at a white heat of 
intensity.’? Coming todefinite teachings, 
Mr. Montefiore admits that what he calls 
the Jewish doctrine of tit for tat is traversed 
by the teaching of Jesus when he says, 
** Tf ye love them that love you, what 
thanks have ye,’’ and in the parable of the 
prodigal son. And further he says, ‘‘ It 
may be questioned whether the principle 
laid down in that most exquisite of stories, 
‘Much is forgiven her, for she loved 
much’; and the principle ‘ Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child,’ are not to be rightly considered 
as novel creations of the Gospel.’’? And, 
lastly, in the teaching of renunciation and 
self-denial, ‘‘ we seem to be cognisant of 
fresh and original teaching which has pro- 


duced fruit to be ever reckoned among the 


distinctive glories of Christianity.’’ Mr. 
Montefiore closes his article with the plea 
that ‘‘if Rabbinic religion and the medi- 
eval Jewish religious teaching have some- 
thing to learn from the Gospels, the reader 
of the Gospels would have also something 
to learn from them.’” We may part from 
this most broad-minded and distinguished 
Jewish critic of Christianity with the 
willing admission that in his plea for 
reciprocal understanding and sympathy we 
are sincerely at one with him, 


Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s article on ‘‘ Should 
Agnostics be miserable ?’’ demands an 
extended notice which cannot be given 
here. No one wants, we may say, all 
Agnostics to be miserable. No one surely 
thinks all Agnostics are miserable. Belief 
is only one of the sources of happiness. 
And it might well beacause of amazement 
to an outsider to note how dismal and 
gloomy many Christians are who say they 
believe, or believe they believe, that God is 
love. All that we should be inclined to 
assert is that a genuine belief in God’s love 
and in the continuance of life after death 
tends to make a man happier, and that 
a genuine disbelief in them tends to make 
a man miserable. Agnostics are very 
difficult to deal with, because one cannot 
make out where they are and what they 
hold. They are the most elusive and 
tantalising of modern thinkers. Mr. Tre- 
velyan repudiates materialism, and would 
define God ‘‘ as the sum of the customs of 
spirit.’ Mr. Trevelyan’s conception. of 
God and the universe seems to us much 
nearer that of many Christians than he 
imagines. ‘‘ To have an adequate con- 
ception of the universe we must think of 
the facts of science in poetical terms.’’ 
Two things seem to us clear; first, that 
Mr. Trevelyan’s optimism depends on his 
conception of God and the uniyerse— 
whatever that conception may be. And, 
second, if he were forced to accept materi- 
alism he would not be an optimist. The 
man to whom as to Macbeth the universe 
and human life are ‘‘a tale told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing,’’ can, if he is logical, be nothing 
but a pessimist. And further, the genuine 
Agnostic who does not know if there is 
any meaning in hfe or not, who leaves it 
an open question whether any assertion 
made as to the intelligence or stupidity, the 
beneficence or evilof ultimate reality is true 
or not, or whether there is any ultimate 
reality at all, can hardly be said to have 
a belief which makes for cheerfulness. Mr. 
Trevelyan believes, we think, a great deal 
more than this, and is fully entitled to his 
cheerfulness so far as his conception of God 
is concerned. A man may decline to make 
a positive intellectual affirmation about the 
personality of God, and yet have a partly 
unconscious faith in good and a _ very 
earnest faith in truth. Anyone who, like 
Mr. Trevelyan, has this, cannot be ade- 
quately described as an Agnostic. 

When Mr. Trevelyan turns from God to 
the soul and deals with the influence of a 
disbelief in immortality on optimism, he is 
more definite. He admits that ‘‘ the denial 
of personal immortality goes a long way 
towards destroying optimism, but he 
asserts that life is still worth living even if 
death ends all, and that enthusiasm and joy 
are still possible.’? We entirely agree with 
him in both statements, but we believe 
that the enthusiasm and joy which a man 
may retain in the face of expected anni- 
hilation is due to a latent faith in God, 
which finds expression in love for others, 
in a spirit of renunciation on behalf of 
some mysterious divine purpose, and in a 
deep religious confidence in goodness and 
truth. It is because Mr. Trevelyan has 
all this that he can retain his enthusiasm 
and joy. 

He makes a very curious statement 
when he says; ‘‘I havenever felt the 
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slightest desire to be condemned to my own 
company through eternal wons.’* Few of 
the culprits even in Dante’s hell were con- 
demned to solitary confinement, and there 
is no reason to suppose that such soli- 
tude would be our condition in heaven. 
If Mr. Trevelyan means he can find no 
trace in himself of any desire for continued 
life beyond the grave, we venture to say— 
however arrogant it may sound—that he 
does not know himself. Many of our 
deepest desires and affections are unknown 
to ourselves. That any man except, per- 
haps, in a condition of great pain or 
misery, when faced with imminent death 
for himself or one he loves, should really 
wish for annihilation, is to us incenceivable. 
We may think we should not mind, or even 
think that we should like it, in one of our 
argumentative and hghter moods, but 
when some great experience of death or 
sorrow reveals us to ourselves, we know 
better, we feel the longing for eternal 
life, which, whether it is to be granted or 
not, is an ineradicable instinct of humanity. 
Mr. Trevelyan’s article, like all we have read 
of his writings, is full of moral energy and 
intellectual force. 

Dr. Moffat has hitherto been known to 
readers of the Hibbert Journal as a dis- 
tinguished New Testament scholar. From 
his little Scotch manse at Dundonald he 
writes books and articles which have a 
Kuropean reputation. Now he comes be- 
fore us in another role and gives us a study 
of George Meredith’s religious teaching, 
which is in some ways the ablest and most 
interesting article in the present number 
of the Hibbert Journal. ‘‘ Nature’’ is 
Mr. Meredith’s “central word.’’ ‘‘ It domi- 
nates the entire field of his judgments upon 
ethics and religion. But it denotes far 
more than mere scenery, or even the sum of 
phenomena.’” Nature to him “is not the 
rich background from which Wordsworth 
saw influences streaming down into man’s 
responsiveness, noris she the Nature ‘ red in 
tooth and claw’ from which Tennyson 
recoiled. Her note is not the calm and balm 
which Matthew Arnold loved to set over 
against the fretful days of man. Much less 
is she the sum of things and events, or the 
rounded order of the universe which Whit- 
man hailed. To Meredith, her presence is at 
once more intimate and august. His Nature 
is living, radiant, and vital. The stimulus 
of discipline rather than tranquillity is her 
vocation,.for man is part of her, and man’s 
growth is herend.’’? Nature is ‘‘ neither 
dust and chance, nor do-as-you-please, but 
an upward process of evolution for 
humanity. A worship of passion and 
meré instinct ? Never! Life according to 
Nature is for man a good, glad fight— 

‘* A warfare but begun ; 


Unending ; with no power to interpose ; 
* * * * * 
God being there while he his fight 
maintains : 


Throughout his mind the Master Mind 
being there.’’ 

Mr. Meredith has long been recognised 
as our greatest living novelist. The 
virility of his characters, the brilliance of 
his wit, his insight into human nature, 
his tenderness half-concealed by rugged 
humour, have won the admiration and 
reverence of thousands of his country- 
men. He does not often deal directly 
with religious problems; But a religious 


conception of man and the universe 
is implicit in all his work. Dr. Moffat 
has done us a real service by drawing 
attention to the religious teaching of 
Meredith, and by sending us back once 
again to the novels and poems in which 
so bracing and uplifting a gospel of the 
divine meaning of life is to be found. 

We should like to have referred to the 
very interesting article of the Rev. J. A. 
Hutton on ‘‘ Is the Age of Faith Return- 
ing?’ It is one of that type of article 
which the Hibbert Journal, and the Hibbert 
Journal almost alone, has provided. It 
deals with the movement of liberal] religious 
thought. 

Nothing is ‘more striking than the 
testimony brought together by the Hibbert 
Journal from representatives of all the 
churches to the deep dissatisfaction with 
the present condition of the churches, and 
the firm conviction that we are on the eve 
of some far-reaching reformation. That 
reformation will not be brought about by 
any one denomination, Unitarian or 
Trinitarian. This Messianic hope, as it 
may be called, this hope of a new life, a 
new spirit,a larger unity, is gaining strength 
in the minds of many men of various 
creeds. Nowhere has this witness to the 
longing for a wider faith, a truer catholicity, 
found so full an expression as in the pages 
of the Hibbert Journal. The ardent hopes, 
the brave confidence in man and in religion 
shown by such men as Mr. Hutton, must 
give new strength to all who are waiting 
for the dawn, and who desire a fellowship 
in worship deeper than doctrine or ritual. 
The trustees, who partly support the 
journal, exist for the promotion of Christ- 
lanity in its simplest and most intelligible 
form. They may well look with satisfac- 
tion and gladness at such articles as Mr. 
Hutton’s, which are preparing the way for 
a religious communion wider than any 
denomination, inspired by the personality 
and based upon the teaching of Jesus 
Christ. H., Gow, 


THE SOCIAL VALUE OF HOOLIGANS: 


In the right hands a young hooligan 
timely caught is a gift from the gods, but 
like other of the divine gifts offered with 
broad impartiality to just and unjust, apt 
to prove troublesome and disconcerting 
if not accepted in seemly fashion. The 
circumstances which evoked the judgment 
here quoted are an illustration of the poten- 
tial vice and virtue of the hooligan, When 
we add that the high appreciation of his 
innate worth comes from Mr. J. G. Legge, 
the Inspector of Reformatories, it will be 


seen that it is no hastily formed opinion, 


for there are few if any in the country with 
better authority on this subject than he. 
The events which led up to the reflection 
on the divine origin of the hooligan seem 
at first sight to suggest a less cheery thought. 
In a certain county reformatory (the name 
and particulars may be foundinthe Annual 
Report on Reformatory Schools) the reins 
of government had fallen loose. The 
Superintendent had been in failing health, 
and, on the morrow of his departure on sick 
leave, all pretence of discipline vanished. 
The boys broke up the school windows, 
their breakfast bowls, and the vegetables 
inthe garden, The only symbol of authority 


to which any respect was paid was the 
clogs of the bigger boys: The masters were 
defied, the police were booed at, work 
was neglected, and parties of boys wandered 
in and out and over the country side at will: 
Itis worth noting, however, that very little 
damage was done in the neighbouring 
villages. After a short interregnum a new 
Superintendent, one ‘‘ who understood 
boys,’’ appeared, and within a few hours 
the ringleaders were removed, discipline 
was restored, and the boys were peace- 
ably playing at cricket.. And these ring- 
leaders ? They were placed separately in 
other reformatories, and, almost without 
exception, they “have done remarkably 
well.” 

- In a word, it lay in the handling of them 


to make of these lads noxious criminals, or - 


to discover them as ‘‘ a gift from the gods.’” 
If that be so, then itis so just because even 
in their most mutinous disorder there lurked 
a soul of good, nay, ina sense, their outrage 
of decorum was itself good. It was evidence 
at least of human energy, of initiative, of 
great resolve stirring in the heart of them 
to be themselves, qualities these, which, 
rightly guided, are of quite priceless worth 
to a community. 

On the whole we make poor use of this 
strong raw material of citizenship. If we 
get the hooligan into reformatory or indus- 
trial school, we do often turn out a not 
discreditable man or woman; but, except 
under these circumstances, we neglect him 
very sadly and disastrously. For one thing 
we call him opprobrious names, him or her, 
for not infrequently the hooligan is a girl, 
just the type known to antiquity as the 
Amazon. ‘The hooligan in Greek marble 
we prize greatly ; the Amazon in the slum, 
ah! well. . Properly understood, the name 
hooligan is a name of honour, and the 
hooligan has a social function of some im- 
portance to fulfil: 

It is commonly charged against the poor 
that they lack initiative, take things dully 
as they come, allow themselves to be 
crushed by their surroundings, are, e.g. 
dirty, because of some difficulty of keeping 
clean. The hooligan isa living testimony of 
the presence of initiative. We may notcare 
for the precise choice he makes, even though 
it be no worse than that of hustling us off 
the pavement laid down out of a rate which 
we pay and he doesn’t. And little he care 
forour care. What he chooses he performs, 
what he would be, he is. Itis not easy to 
coerce the hooligan, it is not hard to influ- 
ence him, He rarely cares chiefly about 
the form of his exercise. He is probably 
not welded to the pursuit of braining youin 
the street if you provide him with a gym- 
nasium ; only he has force to work off, and 
he must work it off somehow. Now, this 
force that the:hooligan possesses, sometimes 
ininconvenient measure, is anindex ofa vast 
power which his latent in the ‘‘ masses,”’ 
but which so often in the respectable mem- 
bers of those masses has been crushed and 
squandered. Think of the great multitude 
of boys and girls sent out from our schools 
each year. Some will be humdrum enovgh, 
we shall rarely hear of them, and never 
think of them: This mediocre crowd 
reaches out at the lower limit to those 
defective in vitality, semi-idiots, it may be, 
or marked for early death: At the other 
extreme we find those in whom the life 
energy isin excess—in excess, atall events; 
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of the callings to which these elementary 
school children are called. Of these, are the 
hooligans. Mark them well as an index of 
forces widespread through all the unnotable 
mass. In the hooligan it is so mighty, that 
-in spite of all restraints it will express itself, 
but it is present in different degrees in them 
all. Let the few hooligans who would “take 


heaven by force,” remind us of the very 


many in whom are impulses bereft of aim. 
- Society is indebted to the hooligan in 
another manner. He is an _ incarnate 
protest against the benumbing influence of 
his environment. Boys leave school too 
young, or certainly they become wage- 
earners too soon, for when the lad draws his 
wages he ceases to beaboy. He grows too 
thoughtful, calculates his chances, has over 
fateful consequences forced on him and 
his resolves. The insouciance flees. He 
is of age to play at life in such a way that 
he canstill be naughty, and the consequences 
yet be slight, or of age to have leisure 
to come to himself body and sov!. These 
careless activities, and these all-import- 
ant self-realisations are thwarted and 
obscured. And in this way countless boys 
are lost to noble manhood. They know 
not what they are losing; they have not, 
perhaps, the force of character to wrest it 
in spite of circumstances. They fetch and 
carry, and tie and scribble at command. 
Well might they live at an alien command. 
Not all, it is true; but such is the terse 
history of many boys. Now, the hooligan 
will not yield to alien pressure. He is quite 
sure his end is something other than to wash 
dirty beer bottles. What bis real end may 
be he is ignorant, and it is worth while 
that we should help him to understand, 
Tf we fail todo thisitisat least matter for 
gratitude that he will choose wrongly rather 
than be denied all choice. 


} Are we not in very deed making miser- 
able misuse of our manhood and woman- 
hood? Jt ought not to beso difficult as it 
is f6r a poor youth to be a character, without 
being what we call a bad character; nor 
would it be so were it not for the fact that 
the creation of character is in the nature of 
a by-product. At school knowledge is first, 
and character second; at the tech- 
nical institute skill is first, and character 
second ; in business the production of 
profit is first and character nowhere. 
~The need for self-expression is neg- 
lected. We might learn a lesson here 
from the sphere of industry. Again and 
again a product which had been regarded 
as a waste product has been found to possess 
value, to beindeed, more valuable than the 
main product(e.g.,various coal by-products). 
There is such a human waste product, the 
value of which we shall ultimately discover. 
Everywhere youth is craving to be itself, 
to give expression to its powers. Even of 
grown men and women this is true, but of 
youth much more so; and these unused 
powers are many and varied. Thereis much 
instruction to be found in that practice of 
William Morris, who took on any lad 
who applied, and found that almost every 
common boy had it in him to become an 
artistic workman: For the most part. the 
opportunity is not offered; also, for the 
most part, when the way is not obviously 
open to a boy to develop freely and normally 
his indwelling, yet immature, possibility, he 


-accepts the denial quietly and lives always’ 


-unevolved, This the hooligan will not do, 


He is the divine postman knocking to deliver 
a claim of right from those forced by society 
to be and remain, less than they were made 
to be, and might be if they were not 
hindered. 


Boks 


A VEGETARIAN BANQUET. 


Tue Hon. Rollo Russell, in a volume upon 
‘* Strength and Diet,’’? reviewed in our 
columns last week, came to the conclusion, 
after much research, scientific and _his- 
torical, that a diet from which flesh is 
excluded is the best for health. Nor on 
that ground alone did Mr. Russel! uphold 
such an opinion. We are interested now 
in asking what particular aliments Mr. 
Russell would recommend for persons like 
ourselves, situated in a climate like our 
own? What shall we eat and drink, to 
put the question bluntly? Mr, Russell 
provides his book with an appendix that 
meets the emergency; an appendix, to 
be more explicit, designed for the use of 
‘* persons desiring to adopt an improved 
dietary, with the object of increasing 
strength and efficiency.’’ From this ap- 
pendix we take the following suggestions, 
which-Mr. Russell advises us to use with 
discretion :— 

‘* Children do well on milk, porridge, 
good bread and butter; potatoes or rice 
or maize, with refined olive oil; sugar in 
moderate amount; some fruit and vege- 
tables, and cold water between meals. 
Each of the following are alone quite 
sufficient for healthy development, and 
would maintain the young generation at a 
high level. of strength. :— 

“*(1) Oatmeal or wheatmeal porridge, 
milk, sugar, some bread and butter, some 
vegetables or fruit. 

*«(2) Rice, macaroni, or maize, with butter 
or oil; -brown bread, cheese or nuts, or 
almonds, sugar, milk, some green vegetables 
occasionally, or fruit. | 

*«(3) Oatmeal, bread and butter, or rice ; 
fish or flesh (a little); milk, sugar, some 
fruit or nuts occasionally.’’ 

The fare of a household, Mr. Russell 
arranges, for the sake of example, as 
follows (articles in brackets are unneces- 
sary additions) :— 

** Breakfast.—Oatmeal or other porridge. 
Toast, cocoa, or water, or milk with a dash 
of coffee or tea: (Eggs or fruit, pine ker- 
nels or almonds. Marmalade or apple 
jelly. Various fancy breads. Fish.). 

«‘ Luncheon or Dinner.—Lentil, pea, bean, 
celery or potato soup. Spaghetti or 
macaroni au gratin, or risotto, with grated 
cheese or lentil sauce, or rice with tomatoes, 
or semolina, or butter, or Yorkshire pud- 
ding, or polenta with olive oil, or savouries, 
of some pulse, vegetables and herbs, or 
potatoes roasted, steamed, fried, or 
creamy, with sauce, or baked beans with 
tomato sauce, or pie of vegetables (Irish 
stew), with wholemeal crust; or melted 
cheese on toast (Welsh rarebit), bread and 
raisin pudding, or rice in some form, or 
any plain or sweet pudding, or stewed 
apples, prunes, ‘figs, pears, apricots, plums, 
peaches, blackberries, cherries, strawberries, 
raspberries,  gooseberries, greengages. 
Fancy breads, rusks, biscuits, nuts, 
almonds, raisins: 

“ Dinner or Supper.—Some of the lighter 
articles of the above, some savoury dish 
or pudding, or else wholemeal bread, or 


toast and butter, vegetables, thin cocoa 
or lime juice or water. If this is the prin- 
cipal meal of the day it may approximate 
to that given for luncheon. 

** Hither plenty of porridge and milk, 
or else wholemeal bread, or some cheese, 
almonds, nuts, or other proteid or plasmon 
food, should be brought into every day. 
Lentils, beans, and peas, are highly nour- 
ishing, but should be used sparingly. 

** For everybody it is a mistake and 
wasteful of energy to drink at meals; the 
time for drinking is about three or four 
hours after, or one hour before. 

‘* Probably the best plan is to make a 
light repast in the morning, and evening, 
and a larger one between one and three.’* 


MUSINGS. Pees 
By A Minister: pe 
XXV. 


Sometimes, after week-day service, when 
the worshippers are gone, I watch for a 
dreamy moment or two the coming and 
going of Mr. Tozer. Mr. Tozer is the 
dean’s verger. In dusky robe he glides 
from aisle to aisle, treading, but not 
disturbing, the dust of centuries, a monitor 
of silence in a dim and shadowy world. 

A world not easy to explain. Western 
piety is tolerant, and gives privilege of 
sanctuary to many things. Here, before 
the altar, les a wild king’s tomb; here 
hang the banners of unholy war ; here are 
chantries without priests, shrines without 
suppliants, images of saints whom no one 
invokes, tracings of legends which no one 
repeats. To Mr. Tozer there is nothing 
within these walls which is not sacred, no 
part which is not congruous with the 
whole. His catholic spirit rebukes my 
protestant mind. He knows nothing of 
Reformations and other dividing dates. 

At what point in the duration of things 
the hallowing power of antiquity begins is 
not so easily said. If I scratched my 
name on pillar or seat, Mr. Tozer would 
look upon the act as a deed of shame ; 
yet there are scrawled initials of some two 
hundred years’ date, to which he points 
with pride, and effacement would now be 
the crime. 

Nor is it easy to say where the line of 
reverence should bedrawn: One hot day, 
in a church I know, a little Italian boy fell 
asleep upon the pavement, his hurdy-gurdy 
unbound beside him. Mr. Tozer would 
have drawn the line at hurdy-gurdies, if 
not at sleeping boys. Is it not written in 
the guide-book that ‘‘ the nave and south 
aisle were formerly used as a thoroughfare 
to the close; but, this being an abuse, a 
passage was opened outside’’ ?. Thus the 
proprieties were saved, but how many 
passing pieties were lost! For myself, I 
am inclined to lean to established abuse, 
and to think that decorum is not always 
devotion, and that the laxity of common 
use, as in Italy, may go with reverence, 
but I dare not say this to Mr. Tozer, for to 
him propriety is piety in its holiest form. 

Children, I am told, are sometimes taken 
by their teachers, a class at a time, to art 
galleries and museums. I wonder whether 
they are ever so taken to cathedrals and 
parish churches? What object-lessons 
might here be found! Here is history’s 
own writing, bearing all the marks of time; 
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hewn and carved in wood and stone, and 
wrought and cast in metal—tracery and 
moulding, shaft and panel, sign and 
symbol, effigy and scroll. Historic figures 
pass before the eye—prophets and saints 
and kings, apostles and martyrs, founders 
and benefactors, knights and crusaders. 
Here are the records of peace and learning 
and gentle deeds and homely virtues. 
Memorials of moral greatness are seldom 
public monuments; they stand away 
from public places, and must be diligently 
studied in crumbling masonry, faded 
inscriptions, and sometimes in ruined sites. 
Sunt hic etiam sua prenia laud. 

I like to think of the schooling given 
through their work to the workers them- 
selves. The mediaval church as the pro- 
moter of local craft, the cherisher of native 
skill, encouraging and training taste and 
feeling, even in the humblest dwellers in 
lonely places—I am not sure that this is 
a matter which has ever been sufficiently 
considered. I am sure it was not suffi- 
ciently considered when Henry and his 
vicar-general set their commission to 
work. Deletion, not correction, was the 
order of the day. Walls were pulled down, 
buildings unroofed, treasures of art des- 
troyed, not so much to stop corruption, or 
to check superstition, as to spite the pope. 
Then came the visitation under Somerset, 
and now the parish churches were not 
spared, and the reign of whitewash and 
staring transparency began. Rural Eng- 
land has not yet got back the love of form 
and colour, and the pride of workmanship 
which once made corporate ownership a 
common joy. 

But even in ashes live wonted fires. 
The townsman of to-day, I doubt not, 
leaning over his counter, still feels the 
quiet influence of the grey towers, within 
whose shadows he was born, and hears 
with ears unconsciously attuned the sooth- 
ing chimes which rouse the jackdaws from 
their windy nooks. The things we least 
heed often educate us most. 

Now and then a time-worn figure drops 
from its. place of honour on the West 
Front, and some day the verger’s corner 
will know him no more. But a blessing 
rests upon his office—office more ancient 
than that of bishop or dean—a blessing 
turned into a chant for bishops and deans 
to sing: Hligo frequentare limen—‘‘ I had 
rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my 
God than to dwell in the tents of ungodli- 
ness.” There is no.irony so exquisite as 
the irony of religion. Detrazxit potentes e 
thronis—‘‘ He hath put down the mighty 
from their seat, and hath exalted the 
humble and meek.’* We are not always 
true to the words we sing, but it is good 
that they should be proclaimed and upheld. 


HYMNS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


A TEACHER in an elementary school in 
Essex sends us the following note :— 

**May I through your columns call 
the attention of Unitarian friends to the 
accompanying hymns, and ask whether 
they can approve of their being taught 
in our elementary schools (a) to Unitarian 
children or (6) by Unitarian teachers 2? As 
one of the latter it seems to me impossible. 

**The hymns, verses of which are quoted, 
ate among those forwarded to schools 
‘under the Essex County Council; and I 


be widely read. 


was yesterday informed that it would be 
necessary to teach them in due order to 
the children, who would repeat the words 
after me, Previously the children sang the 
hymns as given out from the headmaster’s 
desk, which arrangement at least lessened 
my responsibility. 

‘* There are 74 hymns, and parts of some 
23 of these appear to me unsuitable for 


deliberate repetition ; even though oneself 


were able in some cases to appreciate 
them with mental reservations. 

Perhaps others, teaching elsewhere, 
would give their experience of the new 
regulations. Surely the public ought to be 
enlightened as to what is going on in our 
schools.’’ 

The following are verses from some of 
the hymns, numbered— 


(1) 
To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
The God whom heaven and earth adore. 


BY se 
All praise and thanks to God 
The Father now be given, 
The Son, and Him Who reigns 
With them in highest heaven ; 
The One Eternal God, 
Whom earth and heaven adore: 
(29) 
He came down to earth from heaven, 
Who is God and Lord of all, 
And His shelter was a stable, 
And His cradle was a stall. 
59) 
Jesus loves me! He Who died 
Heaven’s gate to open wide ; 
He will wash away my sin, 
Let His little child come in, 
(47) 
He died that we might be forgiven, 
He died to make us good, 
That we might go at last to heaven, 
Saved by His precious blood; 


There was no other good enough 
To pay the price of sin, 
He only could unlock the gate 
Of heaven and let us in. 
(48) 
For the sheep He bled, 
Every lamb is sprinkled 
With the blood He shed. 
(59) 
Glory to the Father, glory to the Son, 
And to Thee, blest Spirit, whilst all ages 
run. 


THE sermon preached by the Rev. J. J. 
Wright before the Provincial Assembly 
of Lancashire and Cheshire last June has 
now been published, and will, we trust, 


attention to it next week, Mr. Walter 
Brooks, of Ainsworth, writes to suggest 
that the authorities might also publish 
in similar form the address by Mr. 
Mackie, of Burnley, on * What should 
Unitarians seek first ? ” 


Rest assured, obstinacy is not strength. 
Wilfulness is the cheapest attribute of 
the scoundrel. Weakness and wilfulness 
almost always go together. But the 
power of will in’ a righteous cause is the 
consecrated sword which the Lord puts in 
the hands of His angels. Love is strong, 
holiness is strong, wisdom is strong.— 
P, CO. Mozoomdar. eliripy 4 


We shall call further 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


——— ee 
[Notices and Reports for this Depariment 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
pee 


Chester.—The congregation of Matthew 
Henry’s Chapel have erected a brass tablet to 
the memory of the late Sir T. G. Frost. The 
work has been satisfactorily carried out by Mr. 
Warrington. The tablet has been placed in situ 
by the kindness of Mr. Robert Hargreaves, who 
also made the frame for it. It bears the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘‘Erected by members and 
friends to the memory of Sir Thomas Gib- 
bons Frost, Knight. Born September 20, 1820 ; 
died April 6, 1904. Thrice Mayor of this City, 
a lifelong member of this Chapel, and for 62 
years one of its trustees. Requiescat in Pace.’’— 
‘he Sunday-school anniversary aud flower 
services were held on July 23, conducted by 
the Rev. J. Morley Mills, of Bootle. The 
flowers were afterwards sent to the Infirmary 
and Wrexham-road Children’s Home. ; 

Floweryfield, Hyde.—The annual flower 
services were held on Sunday, July 16, the Rev. 
F. W. Turland preaching morning and evening, 
and special music was rendered by the choir. 

Iikeston and Loughborough.—On the first 
Sunday in the month the Rev. W. H. Burgess 
began his new duties under the North Midland 
Presbyterian and Unitarian Association in con- 
nection with these two places by preaching the 
Sunday-school anniversary sermons at Lough- 
borough. he choir and Sunday scholars 
rendered special music. On the following 
Saturday the annual school treat was held at 
Woodhouse under favourable conditions, Lass 
Sunday the Sunday-school sermons were 
preached at Ilkeston afternoon and evening. 
The Ilkeston chapel is much improved by its 
recert cleaning and painting. The little com- 
pany of scholars heartily sang the hymns learnt 
under the instruction of Mr. T. Griffin. ; 

Newport, Isle of Wight: (Appointment). 
—The Rev. H. M. Livens, formerly minister at 
Brighton, who has recently accepted the pastorate 
of the Unitarian Christian Church, Newport, has 
now fully entered upon his ministerial duties. 

Windermere.—The first of the summer: 
services for this season was held in the Institute 
at eleven o'clock last Sunday. There was an 
encouraging attendance. The preacher was the 
Rey. J. Crowther Hirst, of Gateacre. Next 
Sunday the Rev. James Ruddle, of Chorlton, 
Manchester, will officiate. : 


CuarcinG the Grand Jury at Durham 
Assizes the other day, Mr. Justice Grant- 
ham said he cou'd not congratulate them 
on any diminution of crime in thecounty, 
but there were some features of the 
criminal statistics which he thought very 
favourable indeed, and which he hoped 
would before very long have a material 
effect in the diminution of erime in the 
county. A great deal of crime was 
attributable to drunkenness, and it was 
very satisfactory that there was a very 
considerable diminution of drunkenness in 
the county. He believed that it was 
because the police had looked after the 
public-houses better, and had proceeded 
against publicans who really were the 
cause of these cases because of not exer- 
cising sufficient care—either themselves or 
their servants—in refusing drink to men 
who had had more than enough. At last 
they seemed to have wakened up to their 
responsibility: He was glad to be able to 
congratulate the publicans of the country 
upon having assisted the policein reducing 


‘this dreadful curse of drunkenness. 


Tue taint of prayer is distraction, the 
taint of preaching is affectation, the taint 
of domesticity is suspicion ; and unreality 
is the taint of all things —P. 
Movondern. oo Ss oe a 
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BEDFORD CoLLEGE FoR Women (Uni- 
versity of London),—The Council held a 
reception on Wednesday, July 19, to which 


were invited the foreign teachers attending 


the holiday course arranged by the Uni- 
versity of London. ‘Teachers from Austria 
(6), Denmark (14), Finland (3), France (10), 
Germany (40), Holland (8), Italy (1), 
_ Japan (2), Norway (1), Russia (2), Sweden 
(17), Switzerland (3), were present and were 
received by the following members of the 
‘College—Mrs. James Bryce, Mrs. Ayrton, 
and Mrs. Waller. The College libraries and 
laboratories were thrown open. A musical 
entertainment was preceded by a short 
‘speech of welcome by Miss Henrietta Busk 
in the name of the Council. About 200 
guests were present, and the following 
legations were represented :—Japan, Portu- 
gal, China, and letters of regret at absence 
were received from many foreign em- 
bassies, legations, and diplomatic agencies. 
The Council have appointed Miss Anna 
Lamberg, Final Honours Upsala, to be 
resident librarian. The Reid scholarship 
in arts of the value of £31 10s. for the first 
year and £28 10s. for the two following 
years has been awarded to Miss K. M. 
Curtis, of the North London Collegiate 
School, and the Arnott scholarship in 
science of the value of £48 for three years 
has been awarded to Miss EH. M. Stokes of 
Dame Alice Owen’s Girls’ School. The 
Council offer a scholarship of £20 for one 
_ year for the course of secondary training 
beginning in October, 1905. The scholar- 
ship will be awarded to the best candidate 
holding a degree or its equivalent in arts or 
science. Applications should reach the 
head of the training department not later 


than September 18. The Bedford College |, 


Hygiene Diploma has been awarded to H. 
- Bideleux, 8. M. Houchen, M. Neatby, M. 
Sheepshanks, and M. A. M. Stacy. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisker not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

—<—-— 
SUNDAY, July 30. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7, Mr. A. 8S. Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. 
THOMPSON. 


Eustace, 


» Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, | 


11 and 7, Rey. W. L. Tucker, M.A. 
Brixton, Unitarjan Christian Church, Effra-road, 
- ll and 7, Rev. AtrreD Hatt. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Epaar Daptyy. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

_ ll and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 
Deptford, Church-strect, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. 
A. J. Marcuanr, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 7, Rev. Frank K. Frexrston. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

: 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
_ place, 11 and 7, Rev. J. Harwoop, B.A. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. ‘ 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 

and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savect Hicks, M.A. 


. Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and | 


7, Rey. G. Crircutey, B.A. - 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Psae Horrs. 
ford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Praprrre ALLEN. 


Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Mr. A. S. Hurn, 
and 6.80. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. Furrx Taytor, B.A. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Wooprne, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. J. C. Paty, 
and 6.30, Mr. J. H. 8. Cooprmn. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A., and 1, 
Rev. S. FarrinerTon. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 


ee 
PROVINCIAL. 


| Bars, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 


McDoweEtu. 

Buiackproont, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropmrr McGerz. 

Buiackroon, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Morniey MILs. 

Bovurnemouru, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. C. C. Coz. 

Braprorp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30, 2.45, and 
6.30, Rev. E. Curepic Jonus, M.A. 

Brieguton, Christ Church, New-road, 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. F. Summers. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. GuorgE STREET. 

Cantersury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50 
Rev. J. IL. Smrru. 

Cuzstur, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, off Water- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. 
Haycook, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 

GuiILpForD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8S. Burrows. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren, 

Lrrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. C. 
Hararove, M.A. 

Luicrster, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
GERTRUD VON PxrTzo“p, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernmst Parry, 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CuarLEs CRADDOCK. 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roperts,. 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. CuHarLes Paci. 

Maipnsronn, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. Rawxnyaes, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LIvENs. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. 
E. Overs, M.A. 

Portsmours, High-street. Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

Portsmouru, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bono. 

ScarBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrwEitt Binns. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. TraspaLtn Rexp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SHIREBROOK, Main-street Free Christian Church, 


North- 


6.15, 
SrpmourH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. AGAR. 


Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30 
Rev. F. B. Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 

- and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TrowBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Waln. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

WINDERMERD, Sunday morning in the InstituTH, 
at 11 o’clock, Rev. JamES RUDDLE. 

> 


IRELAND. » 
Dusty, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G 
Hamitton Vancn, B.D. 
— co 


WALES. 
Azsrrystwith, New Market Hall, 11. 
casera aes seer 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-strect, 6.45, Rev. R. BaLMrortu, 


SCOTCH 
(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
C. & B.'s “Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch Hay non 


be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-card, Manufactory, London, W.C. 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDEH-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
: E.C. 


Assets, £162,090. 
: DiREcToRs, 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawzencr, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupagz, A.R.I.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 
Miss Czom Grapwet., 7, Victoria-street, §,W. 
F. H. A. Harpoastrg, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S.W. 
ALEXANDER W. Lawrencg, 3, King’s Bench Walk. 
Temple, E.C. 
Miss OrmE, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8. W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Epbraim-road, Streatham, §.W, 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 84 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 
BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Tuterest for each £100. 


10 years. 18 years, | 21 years 


11114018 4,01 6{042|0mn 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guines, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
LD FALSE TEETH.— We give 


highest possible price for above. Offers 
made, and, if not accepted, teeth returned. 
Dealers in old gold or silver in any form. 
Banker’s references. —WOoOLFALL and Co., 
Birkdale, Southport. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HCUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &. 


12 years. 


15 years. 


ee NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s. a year ; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to EpiTor, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


MARRIAGE. 
SwANWICK—MARSHALL.—On the 20th July, 
at St. Thomas the Martyr’s, Oxford, by 
the Rev. Arthur Symonds, M.A., Vicar of 
Over-Tabley, Kuutsford, assisted by the 
Rev. T. H. Birley, Vicar of St. Thomas’, 
Bruce Swanwick, eldest son of Russell 
Swanwick, of Cirencester, and Shilling- 
ton House, near Chesterfield, to Laura 
Beatrix, third daughter of Herbert J. 
Marshall, of Gayton Hall, near Ross-on- 


Wye. 
DEATHS. 

Bromitpy.—On the 22nd inst., at Hall i’th’ 
Wood, Bolton, James Bromiley, aged 87 
years. 

CarrutuErs.—At Kelowna, B.C., on the 24th 
inst., of pneumonia, Nora, wife of KE, M. 
Carruthers, and daughier of W. H. 
Higgin, Bolton. : 
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E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Under the direction of Geo. G, LAIDLER. 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
NARBOROUCH ROAD, LEICESTER. 


Minister: Rev. GERTRUD VON PETZOLD, M.A. 


The Committee of this Church now appeal 
with confidence to Unitarian and Liberal 
Christian friends throughout the country and 
ask their assistance in removing the balance of 
the debt that has weighed upon them heavily 
for the last four years. It wasincurred by the 
building of the Church and Hall, consequent 
ou the removal of the congregation from 
Wellington-street to a new suburban district, 
where a vigorous new life has been infused 
into their work, 

At the present time large congregations are 
being attracted under the ministry of the Rev. 
Gertrud von Petzold, M.A., and the principles 
of Liberal Christianity are being brought 
prominently before the whole town of Leices- 
ter, great interest being aroused thereby 
generally. 

The cost of the buildings, £4,360, has been 
attacked with great vigour by the congregation 
and friends, the result of theit efforts being 
the substantial reduction of £3,466, which is, 
however, inclusive of £1,476 realised by the 
sale of the old property. The most recent 
effort has been a subscription, amounting to 
£238, by members of the Church, who, having 
thus made all the sacrifice within their power, 
feel justified in asking for a practical ex- 
pression of sympathy from supporters of the 
general cause. 

Towards the remaining balance the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association have 
promised the last £100. 

Donations may be sent to :— 

CuarRLes H. Roperrs, President, 191, Nar- 
borough-road, Leicester. 
Joun W. Burton, Treasurer, 39, Lough- 
borough-road, Leicester. 
F. Price, Secretary, 

Leicester. 


25, Fosse-road, 


DONATIONS AND PROMISES ALREADY 
RECEIVED. ' 


e 


Previously acknowledged 
Anonymous ... ae, 

Miss A. Sharpe, Elstree 

Miss M.L. Tagart ... bs 2 
Miss H. M. Johnson, Liverpool 1 
A. C. Briggs, Esq., Leeds... canta tal 
Miss Oldershaw, Leicester ... 0 
Miss H, 8S. Cross, Canterbury 


SYDNEY UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


The members of the HYDE PARK 
UNITARIAN CHURCH, SYDNEY, N.S.W.., 
have arranged to hold. a BAZAAR next 
September, in order to wipe out a portion of 
Hits: by which they are hampered in their 
task. 

The congregation is now united and har- 
monious, under the ministry of the Rev. 
GEORGE WALTERS, who occupied the pulpit 
for the ten years from 1888 to 1898, and who 
returned to the same, after an interval of five 
years and one month, in 1903. 

When Mr. Walters and his congregation 
returned to the Hyde Park Church; they found 
themselves morally responsible for a pressing 
debt of £250 in addition to the £300 still due 
upon the building. It isin the none-too-easy 
task of liquidating this, or some portion of 
it, that they now venture to solicit the sym- 
pathy and help of Unitarians in England, 
and elsewhere. : 

This appeal has the approval of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, who have 
promised assistance. 

Donations may be sent to the Rev. CHARLES 
HarGrove, 10, De Grey-terrace, Leeds; or 
to Rev. W. C. Bowie, Essex Hall, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


H. C, BELL, President. 
Tos. W. Hays, J .P., Secretary. 
Wm. Dona.p, J.P., Treasurer, 
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Board and Residence. 


——— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. [Illustrated 


cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. 


Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— “ Cran- 
First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. 
able throughout. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwWULIsH, 


DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. 


if unaccompanied by adult,— Prospectus from 


Proprietor. 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
pocen on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
evonshire Park, &. Separate tables; elec- 
tric light. Terms from 2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


MEDICAL MAN (married), residing 
close to sea, offers home to lady as Resi- 
dent Patient.—H., 27, Walsingham-road, Hove 


OTHIC HOUSE, HURSTPIER- 
POINT, HASSOCKS.—Board and Resi- 
dence in a beautiful and healthy neighbour- 
hood near the South Downs. Good roads; 
numerous walks and drives.—Miss RowLanp., 


Kes ILWORTH.—Healthy and 
: beautiful Apartments in private house ; 
2 or 3 furnished rooms. Bathand attendance. 
HeaE Denes preferred—Apply, H., 5, Bertie- 
road. 


d pee DISTRICT.—Two or three 
Paying Guests received. Two guineas 
weekly, Capital touring centre. High situa- 
tion ; close to coaches; station, one mile; 
bath (h. & c.).—N., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
treet, Strand, W.C. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


IDMOUTH, 8S. DEVON.—To LET, 
on annual tenancy, UNFURNISHED 
HOUSE, suitable for small family, standing 
in about 3 acres, comprising lawn, kitchen 
garden, and paddock, near sea and town. The 
outbuildings comprise coach-house and 3-stall 
stable, &c. The whole of the drainage and 
sanitary trrangements are certified to be ex- 
cellent. Good water _supply—Apply to Mr. 
Sanpers, Agent, Old Fore-street, Sidmouth. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout ; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic ‘Address : ‘‘ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATON'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 


peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 


of its existence, 


Lovely seaside village. Beautiful 
country. Bracing climate. Sea and moorland. 
Responsibie charge taken of the younger guests 


Situations, 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
LDERLY WIDOW (Unitarian) 
seeks Situation as USEFUL or NURSE 
COMPANION. Good needlewoman ; domes- 
ticated ; good references.—LorD, 85, Priory- 
road, Exeter. ; 


i Bet wishes to highly recommend 
+ NORTH GERMAN GOVERNESS, 
wishing to find daily engagements in the 
country. “Successful in preparing for exams. 
English, fluent Parisian French, German, 
Italian, Music.—‘ Turrion,” INQUIRER Office, 


3, Essex-street, W.C. 
A LADY desires an engagement as 

COMPANION or HOUSEKEEPER to 
an. elderly or,invalid lady or gentleman. 
Highest references.—‘ N. D.”. c/o C. S. Coin, 
68, Rosslyn-oill, Hampstead, N.W. 


sme (middle-aged) seeks engage- 
ment as LADY HOUSEKEEPER to 
Gentleman or Business House. Well-educated. 
Efficient caterer ; 10Jyears’ geod references.— 
Address, A. P., 3, Oxford-promenade, Worces- 
ter-road, Malvern. 


ADIES’ MAID seeks situation ; good 

needlewoman and packer; 5 years with 

invalid; excellent reference. — Dayies, 14, 
Wharf-road, Ellesmere, Salop. 


Scheols, etc. 
~ oS 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Hicuaate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tazort, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healt M situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers, Apply to the Head Mistress. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, __. 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Headmistress—Miss Estuer CAsE, 
Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge (Classical Tripos). 
Second Mistress—Miss EstERBROOK HICckKs, 
B.Sc. London. 


A limited number of Boarders received. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculztion 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL 


Cerms for Advertisements, 


——_ 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


Send; 
PER PaGE ... ee sve ~ Ore 0 
Har-PaGeE ... eee 3 ROR 
PER COLUMN ... ows rae taal iy 1.6) 
Inco IN CoLUMN ... “at ae Sor 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to E,. KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Strand 
London, W.C. -The entire remittance * should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
a TS 


20 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C, 
JOHN HEYWOOD .Deansgate.—Saturday, J 


Miss MARLES-THOMAS. | 


a 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Editor requests thatduring August 
all correspondence may be sent to the 
Office of Tor Inquirer, and not to his 
private address. 


a 


Durina the present week the Rev. 
M. J. Savage, D.D., of New York, who is 


to preach the English sermon at the 


International Meetings at Geneva, has 
been in London, with Mrs. Savage, and 
Mrs. Hackley, the munificent founder of 
the Hackley School, in New York State, 
which coiresponds among our American 
brethren to Willaston in this country. 
The Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, formerly 
editor of the Christian Register, and the 
-. Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, of West Newton, 

~Mass., have already passed through 
~ London, bound ultimately for Geneva ; 
and we hear of other American delegates 
already on the Continent, inc'uding Pro- 
fessor F. G. Peabody, of Harvard, Pre- 
sident Franklin C. Southworth, of Mead- 
ville, the Rev. C. E. St. John, secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and the Rev. Charles W. Wendte, secre- 
tary of the International Council. 


—— 


Ar our Whitsuntide anniversary meet- 
ings this year we had hoped to welcome 
once more that venerable poet-preacher 
of the Liberal Faith in Iceland, Matthias 
Jochumsson. Being in Copenhagen on 
‘Government business, Mr. Jochumsson 
fully.intended to come to England, but was 


prevented by circumstances which obliged 


him to go aeetieht home by way of Nor- 


this Dissertation, 


way. He reached Akureyri on June 21, | 
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came quite sulky, and said in an injured 


much refreshed by the voyage, but still; tone, ‘’Tain’t time for shutting up yet!’ 


feeling somewhat the burden of his years. 
Mr. Jochumsson is a Foreign Corre- 
spondent of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and writing to the 
Secretary from Akureyri on July 10, he 
repeated the message of cordial greeting 
and of thanks to his Unitarian friends in 
England, which he sent at Whitsuntide. 
“My best comfort,’’ he says, ‘is the 
consciousness that endeavour to promote 
liberal religion in my country has not 
been in vain, even though conditions here 
forbid self-supporting Unitarian congrega- 
tions.’”> Mr. Jochumsson has made a 
translation of the <‘‘ Book of Daily 
Strength,”’ published six years ago by the 
Association, and hopes to bring it out 
before the end of the year. 


Many friends will join with the Swan- 
sea congregation in congratulating their 
minister, the Rev. W. Tudor Jones, on 
the successful termination of his studies 
at the University of Jena, which, through 
their considerate kindness, and a grant 
from the Hibbert Trust, he has been able 
to pursue during a part of each of the 
past three years. Mr. Jones, last Saturday, 
successfully passed the examination for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and 
written in German, on 
«The Idea of Personality in the English 
Thinkers of the Present,” received the 
commendation ‘‘excellent”’ from Professor 
Kucken. 

Tue holiday schools in London have 
been opened this week. . At the pioneer 
school at the Passmore Edwards’ Settle- 
ment in Tavistock-place over 500 children 
came on the first morning, and as it was 
fine the classes were held outin the garden. 
Basket-making, needlework, painting; 
clay-modelling, and. story-telling were 
among the pleasant occupations provided, 
and forthe babies a sand- -pit was arranged. 
Of the carpentering the Daily New: tells 
a story of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s of last 
year’s experience. ‘A rough-looking 
little chap came in and hung round a bit, 
and finally made up his mind that he 
would like totry bis hand at carpentering. 
There being a vacancy, he was given 
the opportunity, and with a few tools and 
some pieces of wood was shown how to 
begin on a simple model. Presently he threw 
down his too's in ‘disgust. ‘This ain’t 
play, this is work, and Tm goin’.’ How- 
ever, he remained looking on, and the 
teacher said nothing. Ina short time he 
had taken up his tools and started again, 
and when an hour afterwards the bell 


‘announced the hour for closing he be- 


He was at the school next day a half 
hour before the time for opening, and 
remained a regular and docile scholar.”’ 


A Memoriat to the late Archbishop 
Temple was unveiled last Saturday by his 
successor in Canterbury Cathedral. The 
memorial, which occupies a bay in the 
Corona, at the extreme east of the 
cathedral, represents the Archbishop as 
kneeling at a prayer desk, and it has an 
oak canopy over the grey marble; The 
inscription is as follows :— 

FREDERICK TEMPLE. 
Bishop of Exeter, 1869. 

Bishop of London, 1885. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1896-1902. 
Strong and tender-hearted, he served and ruled 
in the fear of God and in the Jove of Christ. 
He lived through the reigns of William IV. and 
Victoria, and crowned Edward VII. 

In his address at the unveiling, Arch- 
bishop Davidson said of Dr, Temple that 
God had undoubtedly given him powers 
of the highest order, but his greatness, 
after all, consisted in the indomitable 
purposes, lofty aims, persistent industry, 
and above all the pure, straightforward 
simplicity with whieh he applied those 
powers to the furtherance of his Master’s 

kingdom upon earth. 


Last week’s Guardian published a — 
Cambridge memorial to the Archbishops 
on the subject of the Athanasian Creed. 
The terms of the address were as fol- 
lows :— 

« We, the undersigned resident members 
“of the Senate of the University of Cam- 
“bridge, being communicant members of 
“the Church of England, while we fully 
“recognise the value of the statement 
“of the doctrines of the Trinity and 
‘the Incarnation contained in Quicunque 
“ Vult, beg leave respectfully to express 
‘to your Graces our conviction that the 
“so-called damnatory clauses, taken in 
“their plain meaning, go beyond the 
“warrant of Scripture and are a grave 
‘offence to the consciences of a large 
‘and increasing number of loyal Church- 
‘men, and that therefore the presence 
“of these clauses in a Creed which is 
‘<recited in public worship and the im- 
‘position of them upon candidates for 
“Holy Orders constitute a great and 
‘‘growing danger to the Church. We 
“earnestly request your Graces to take 
‘such. measures a8 may seem good to 
‘you, with as little delay as possible, 
“to remove this danger.’” 

The address was signed by 92 names, 
about half of laymen and half in Holy 
Orders. Among them were Dr; Butler, 
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Master of Trinity; Dr: F; H: Chase 
(Bishop-designate of Ely), Professor 
Gwatkin, Professor Jebb, M.P., the 


Master of Pembroke, the Master of Sel- 
wyn, the Master of Christ’s; the President 
of Magdalene, Professor Skeat, Professor 
Stanton, and Dr. Ward, Master of Peter- 
house. Fiity-seven of these, whose names 
were starred, added further to the 
memorial, “‘that it is not expedient 
‘* that the Quicunque Vult, even without 
‘the damnatory clauses, should be 
“* recited in public worship.’* 

AnoTtHER memorial, published this 
week, is signed by 18 Deans of Cathe- 
drals and Collegiate Churches within the 
Provinces 2f Canterbury and York, in- 
cluding the Deans of Westminster, Ely, 
Ripon, and Christ Church (Oxford). It 
expresses ‘“‘ respectful appreciation of the 
‘‘efforts made by the spiritual rulers of 
«the Church towards solving the problem 
‘‘of how to maintain unimpaired the 
“statement of the Catholic faith in the 
«Athanasian Creed, and at the same 
*« time to relieve the consciences of very 
‘many loyal and devout Churchmen, 
‘who are bound to recite, or to hear 
“recited, in the public services of ‘the 
“Church what are known as the con- 
‘*demnatory clauses affixed to the Creed 
“in question; which clauses ‘in their 
“<mrimd facie meaning and in the mind 
‘“«of many who hear them convey a 
***more unqualified statement than Scrip- 
**ture warrants, and one which is not 
**fconsonant with the language of the 
‘** oreatest teachers of the Church’ ’’; 
and concludes with the earnest trust that 
the Archbishops will find a way ‘to 
“preserve in its entirety the statement 
‘fof the Catholic faith in the Athanasian 
‘Creed, and at the same time remove 
‘the burden which presses so sorely upon 
‘<the consciences of a very large number 
*¢of Churchmen to. whom the Catholic 

' {faith is most precious.”* 


‘*THe Book of the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition’? is published for the com- 
mittee at the office of The County Gentle- 
man, 4 and 5, Dean-street, High Holborn, 
W.C., and costs a shilling: It contains a 
complete catalogue of the exhibition at 
Letchworth, Garden City, the opening of 
which by the Duke of Devonshire we 
noted last week. ‘There are articles also 
on the origin of the exhibition and Garden 
City and Cottage Building Problems, and 
a most interesting series of drawings and 
plans of the cottages. Other illustrations 
include a portrait of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, as frontispiece, and another of Mr: 
St. Loe Strachey, editor of the Spectator 
(from The World’s Work and Play), to 
whom the original idea of the exhibition 
ig due. The July number of The Garden 
City, the official organ of the Garden 
City Association, a threepenny monthly, 
published by the ‘Garden City Press, Ltd., 
Hitchin, is a Cottage Exhibition number. 
A penny booklet, “Garden City in the 
Making,’’ issued from the same press, has 
much interesting information and some 
charming illustrations: 

An article in the Spectator of July 22, on 
the Cheap mares Exhibition, concluded 
as follows ;—“If anyone supposes that 


a cheap cottage must necessarily be ugly, 
let him go down to Letchworth and find 


out his mistake. Since some of the fore- 
most British architects are showing work 
of their own at the Exhibition, it is almost 
superfluous to show that the best of the 
work is as good as it can be. But what 
will possibly surprise many is the high 
average maintained in the design of the 
cottages : in the homeliness and charm of 
the lines of roofs and windows, and 
gables, and chimneys, and doors. Here, 
if anywhere, is a village not simply of so 
many houses, but of so many homes. 
And the visitor, leaving behind him that 
homely village ‘deep in the Hertfordshire 
summer, sees in his mind’s eye other vil- 
lages springing up by other English com- 
mons and roads; each cottage with its 
strip of garden, ‘bright with hollyhocks 
and green with simple fruits; the cottage 
kitchens brightened by men ‘and women 
with children to send into the fields after 
their fathers. In that picture he sees, or 
thinks he sees, the solution of one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, of the pro- 
blems affecting the health and the popu- 
lation of the essentially agricultural people 
to whom he belongs. The short way with 
physical deterioration is to live in the 
country ; but you cannot live in the 
country without a house to live in.”* 

Tax pubiic lecture given at the opening 
of the session at Manchester College, 
Oxford, in October, 1904, by Dr. Edwin 
Odgers, Hibbert Lecturer in EKcclesiastical 
History, was published at the end of the 
session (H. Rawson & Co., New Brown 
street, Manchester). ‘‘Some Points in 
the Study of Early Christian Life in Re- 
lation to its Surroundings’* was the 
subject, and to the lecture as printed 
three pages of ‘‘notes and references ” 
have been added. In reporting the lec- 
ture at the time of its delivery, we drew 
attention to the great interest and value 
of the series of illustrations it furnished 
of the conditions of religious life in the 
Pagan world in which Christianity first 
had to make its way. 


Amone the notes added by Dr. Odgers 
to his lecture is one on “‘ Syncretism,’’ a 
word for which, he says in the lecture 
(p. 10), we are indebted to Plutarch, and 
which is useful as denoting “ religious 
fusion and recasting.’* The note is as 
follows: — ‘The history of the word 
syncretism is curious. Plutarch explains. 
it to mean an alliance after the manner of 
the Cretans, 2.e., merely on the ground of 
policy, as for example, the joining of two 
powers hitherto unfriendly in face of a 
common danger. (De jraterno amore, 
c. 19.) The word was revived in this 
sense by Erasmus, and so used by the 
Reformers, e.g., by Bucer, of Lutherans 
and Zwinglians making common cause 
against Rome. The notion of concilation 
or efiacement of differences on the ground 


of mere expediency appears to have been 
dropped in modern usage, and the word 


is now generally used to mean conflation 
of beliefs. On Syncretism, considered as 
the formation of a common stock of re- 
ligious and ethical ideas, and the relation 
ot this to early Christianity, see the ex- 
cellent summary in A. Harnack’s Mission 
und Ausbreilung, &e., pp. 20-24. (Eng. 


ey ee ah 


Expansion of Christianity; 


trs., The 

Vol. 1. , pp. 33-39.)” This note will per- 
haps answer Mr. Cobden Smith’s question 
in Tue Inquirer of July 22, with re- 
ference to the ‘‘ Musing” oft e previous 


week. 

Tur Examiner recently chose as text for 
an outspoken leader, the rumour that a 
Cambridge scientist has succeeded in 
effecting spontaneous generation, Our 
contemporary expressed no opinion on the 
amount of foundation the rumour may 
possess. But the coolness with which it 
accepts the probability that even if the 
thing has not been done, it yet will be 
accomplished, is in refreshing contrast 
with the nervous precipitancy with which 
religious journals have met the announce- 
ments of scientific discovery in the past: 
The position of the Congregational organ 
is expressed in these words:—‘‘ As time 
goes on, our ideas as to the physical 
origin and basis of life must necessarily 
grow, and changes in them have very 
little to do with our religious coneeptions. 
Religion deals with life not as physical 
mere'y, but in its larger relations as 
ethical and spiritual.’ Atthe same time 
it is recognised that the extreme 
materialistic claims must gravely affect 
the expression of faith. But supposing 
the extreme claim substantiated, the Ha- — 
aminer has yet no fear, and takes the 
occasion to give a warning to its more 
conservative readers: — ‘‘ According to 
“some theorists the Bible has said the 
‘last word not only on theology, but on 
“history and science as well; and any- 
“thing which seems to conflict with 
“Scripture, must be ruled out as dan- 
“gerous error. Even where this idea is 
“not accepted in its entirety, the in- 
“fluence of it is still strong, and causes 
“men to look with suspicion and dislike 
“on scientific discovery of all kinds. 
“Jt has been a grievous injury to 
‘“theology and even to religion that they 
‘should have been identified in so many 
«minds with untenable intellectual 
“* positions.”’ 

Tue July niesiber of the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift opens with an article by 
Professor Oort, of Leiden, on “The 
Liberal Movement in the English Church.” 
Referring at the outset to the first number 


of the Liberal Churchman, and Canon 
‘Hensley Henson’s books, 


“S Sincerity. and 
Subscription?’ and “The Value of the 
Bible and other Sermons.” Professor 
Oort notes the significance of the forma- 
tion of the Churchmen’s Union for the 
advancement. of liberal religious thought, 
and the strong pleas which are now made 
for greater freedom within the Church ; 
but then goes on to express his own 
inability to understand how men holding 
such convictions can remain bound as they 
are by he strictly orthodox formularies 
of their Church. In the same unfortunate | 
position, he points out, are the clergy of 
the Swedish Church, which is strictly 
Lutheran, while in the Dutch Reformed 
Church they are happier, in being no 
longer a State Church, and having fought 
through their battle for freedom. Pak the 
same time, he adds, the dog: 8, 

strong. also in the Dutch Church, 
fessor Oort’s conclusion is that — 
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evidently liberal thinkers within the | 


ereed-bound church are able to reconcile 
such a position with their own conscience, 
it is yet more unmistakably evident to | 
anyone who has eyes to see, how every 
confessional bond takes away the joy of 
living and working together with brethren 
of like mind, and turns the blessing of 
such fellowship into a curse. 


In the same number of the Tvjd- 
schrift Professor Herdmans, of Leiden, has 
an article on “Sins of Intention in the 
Old Testament,’’ reaffirming a position he 
took up in a previous article on “The 
~ Ten Words’’ in the Th. Tijdschrift for 
January, 1903, which had met with 
criticism, that in the Old Testament there 
was no counterpart to the later Christian 
conception of sin, but that in the olden 
time sin was regarded never as a matter 
of intention, but of deed. This article is 
followed by an interesting sketch by Miss 
G. Hoevers, of the Hague, of a new 
scheme of religious instruction. The rest 
of the number is taken up with book 
notices, Professor K. Lake contributing 
three short reviews in English. 


Waite the older Theologisch Tijdschrift 
appears every two months, Teyler’s Theo- 
logisch: Tijdschrift,- which is now in its 
third year, is a quarterly. Thus there is 
a July number of both reviews. T'eyler’s 
for July gives the first place to an article 
by Dr. H. J. Elhorst on the Maccabeean 
period of Jewish history: This is followed 
by an elaborate account of philosophy at 
_ the University or Utrecht in the seven- 
teenth century, and then there is an 
article by Professor Cannegieter, of 
Utrecht, on the “ Mystery of ,the Contra- 
dictions in the Spiritual Life of Man,’’ out 
of which, nevertheless, with all its suffer- 
ing, which is its glory, emerges the con- 
viction that the life of the soul comes from 
God, and is in union with God. Book 
reviews and bibliography complete the 
number. 


Mr. G. F. Mitiry, from whois we re publish 
another ee this week on ‘‘ State Inter- 
ference,” is well known as a vigorous | 

- writer on social questions. His books on 
“VLife in our ‘Villages,’ ‘‘The Social 
Horizon,’” ‘‘ The Village Problem,’’ and 


**Gommerce and Christianity,’® which | 
quickly reached a second edition. Of this } 
we are glad to note that a cheap popular 
edition is now available (Sonnenschein | 
& Co., 1s.). Writing of this book in the 
Inquirer of February 9, 1901, the Rev. 
H. Shaen Solly said it ‘‘ pleads for the | 
application of religious principles to com- 


mercial affairs, and endeavours to show | 


that the only way to do this practically 
is to adopt the principles of Collectivism } 
or State Socialism. The author points out 
the tendency to a general breakdown in 
competition and the establishment of | 
monopoly, and that unless these mono- 
polies are to be intolerable eines, they | 
must. be managed by the State.’’ There 


is mueh i in Mr. Millin’s book to Rimntibats 
ea nest thou 
rs form it t will 


ht, and im its present cheap 
i Aovbtes find many readers. 


| bore the deprivation with great courage 
}and cheerfulness, and continued to the 
}end to do what he could. 

*€ Bvil and Evolution,’® were followed in : 
the autumn of 1900 by. a further study on 


WE learn with great regret that Miss 
HK. A. Manning, honorary secretary to the 
| National Indian Association, has been 
compelled by continued ill-health to 
resign her office. Miss Manning’s devoted 
labours in the cause of education and 
social progress in India, carried on through 
a long series of years, have endeared her 
to all who have that cause at heart, and 
especially to those Indian students and 
others visiting England, to whom her house 
has always been open. All the arduous 
duties of secretary have devolved upon 
her since the death of Miss Mary Carpenter 
in 1877, and for six years previously she 
had. been secretary to the London branch. 
The Committee have been so fortunate as 
to obtain the services as honorary secretary 
of Mrs. T. W. Arnold, a lady of long 
experience in India, and well known to 
many in Northern India, to whom all 
communications relating to the Association 
should in future be addressed. Mrs. Arnold’s 
address is 31, St. Thomas’s Mansions, 
Westminster Bridge, London, §.E. 

Dr. Aueustus Samuget WILKINS, Pro- 
fessor of Classical Literature in the 
University of Manchester, who died at 
Llandrillo on Wednesday week, at the age 
of sixty-two, had been closely identified 
with Owens College and other high 
educational and social interests in the city 
since 1869. He belonged to the Congre- 
gational bedy, and having taken a 
briliant degree at Cambridge in 1868, 
was prevented by his nonconformity from 
obtainng a fellowship at St. John’s 
College, to which he belonged. So it was 
that he came as Professor of Latin to 
Manchester. He was a scholar of fine 
gifts, great teaching power and indomit- 
able energy, a strenuous advocate of 
the claims of women to higher education, 
deeply interested in the establishment of 
a theological faculty in his university, 
active in many philanthropic movements, 
and notably at the Ancoats Settlement. 
He represented the university on the 
governing body of the Rylands Library 
and many other public institutions, and 
took prominent part in the government 
of the Lancashire Independent College. 
Three years ago he was obliged by heart 
trouble to give up his professorship. He 


A Warninc.—As a man named Henry 
| Bardsley, of Ashton-under-Lyne, has 
| during the last twelve months on at least 
four occasions used my name with a view 
to. securing aid of various kinds, I wish 


to inform our ministers and Others that 


_he is known to me only by the same tales 
}he tells them.—Wiiiram ©. Hatt. 


THe essence of ingratitude to God and 
‘man is this: what we get we take as a 
matter of course; what we do not get, 
even if it be a very small matter, worries 
-ourelife out of us. It is necessary we 
‘should not be able to get a good deal of 
‘what we wish that we may learn to be 
grateful for what we get. It is more im- 
portant we should be grateful to God 


‘than that we should be masters of the} 


whole world.—P. C, Mozoomdar. 


‘Free Library, 24 May, 1905 
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ABOUT BOOKS.* 
By roe Rev. H; I: Freier. 


A DISTINGUISHED man of letters, himself a 
printer, as well as a poet, once declared, in a 
moment of righteous indignation against 
the effects of machinery, that the evils of the 
modern world were largely due to the inven- 
tion of printing. Not many of us, I think, 
will agree with this statement, and perhaps 
we ought not to take it too seriously ; yetif 
for no other reason than that it was the 
opinion of William Morris, it deserves our 
consideration. 

He had in mind the losses to culture 
caused by the substitution of writing for 
tradition, and then of books for pictures, 
and again of the cheap and-trashy print 
for the laboriously and lovingly wrought 
medieval manuscript. 

The first writing was not on paper nor on 
parchment, nor even on stone, but im the 
memory. Ancient poets and - historians 
carried their treasures of verse and prose 
about with them in their hearts, and could 
call up from their well-trained brains what 
we now keep on ourshelves: [I ask you: Is 
there not a danger of the book-shelf be- 
coming a substitute instead of a help to 
memory ? 

Then, in a later age, a book was a rare 
and a valued possession. It was a work 
of art, beautiful inits lettering and adorn- 
ment, the product of the trained and loving 
hand and the devout spirit, done in quiet 
hours with tender, reverent care for the 
advancement of faith and the glory of God. 
A few weeks ago I was looking at the mediz- 
val volumes in the library of the Convent 
of St. Mark’s, in Florence, and saw the 
lovely penmanship and exquisite miniature 
painting of the Dominican friars. Fra 
Angelico was one of these ‘‘ brethren ”’ 
who began as a scribe and a missal-painter 
and then learned his way to his glorious 
frescoes. Did you realise that before the 
destruction of the monasteries there were 
similar libraries and schools of art at 
Newstead, Rufford, Welbeck, Worksop, 
and other places in the neighbourhood 
of Mansfield ? 

Reading of course was confined to a few, 
but this did not mean that the people 
were keptinignorance. There isno greater 
mistake than the common Protestant 
notion that in the Catholic days the masses 
were unacquainted with Scripture. They 
were better taught than they are now, 
though not by the medium of books. 
Church walls and altars were covered 
with pictures illustrating the Bible and 
the principal scenes in Church history and 
the lives of the saints. Carvings in the 
stonework performed the same educational 
function. The other day I was studying - 
those marvellous sculptures on the west 
front of the Cathedral of Amiens which are 
so full of moral and religious teaching that 


| Ruskin entitled his oe about them ‘‘ The 
Bible of Amiens.’ 


But, unhappily, as 
books multiplied Bite ug the invention of 
printing, painting and sculpture and 
architecture (the mother of them both) 
declined. The printed book came in and 
art went out, Cathedrals ceased to be 
built, and painters and sculptors worked 


_* Address at the opening of the Mansfield 
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and ‘‘ do sharp justice on malefactors.”’ 
It is the object of such libraries as this 
to help men in their reading, to assist them 
in finding their way to the “* master- 
spirits.”’ It ought to be a little model 
library to guide us in the formation of 
our own libraries at home. The best result 
of cheap printing is to enable us to have a 
library of our own and the b-st result of a 
town library is to assist us in making our 
little private collection. As for the news- 
paper department I am not enthusiastic 
about it. I hope the need of it will soon be 
gone. Everyone can afford a halfpenny a 
day for a newspaper—and there’s no need to 
spend more—and I hope our premises will 
ere long be devoted entirely to the reading: 
ofbooks. Ithink we may congratulate our- 
selves on having such pleasant and conven- 
ient premises. The internal arrangements 
areadmirable. For the outside, as you see, 
we have been to Athens—by a rather cir- 
cuitous route perhaps—and have picked up 
on the way some features not exactly 
Athenian. Personally I greatly prefer our 
own Gothic to the Classical, still more to 
the Renaissance. I should have liked 
something old English suggestive of Sher- 
wood and Shakespeare, and King Alfred. 
But Athens was a learned place, and I 
hope you feel here something of the cul- 
tivated atmosphere of the Academy of 
Plato or the Parthenon. 


for the pleasure of private patrons, often 
satisfying their lower tastes, and for a 
long time art parted company with religion 
and righteousness. Books since the Re- 
formation have been the chief instrument of 
the higher culture of men, and the placing 
of The Book in the hands of the millions 
has been its highest achievement. Protes- 
tant reverence for books has been at least 
as widespread and deep as the Catholic. A 
favourite book in my study isa little treatise 
on the ‘‘ Love of Books,’’ by the good 
Richard of Bury, bishop of Durham in the 
old Catholic days (from a.D. 1333 to 1545). 
It was originally written on vellum and had 
no doubt a very limited circulation—now, 
owing to printing, it can be had in a pretty 
form for a shilling. Richard de Bury says 
many good things of books. ‘‘ They are 
our masters,’’? he writes, ‘‘ who instruct 
us without rod or ferule, without angry 
words, even if we lack money and 
clothes. They are not asleep when 
we come to them. If you ask them 
anything they do not refuse you. 
They do not scold you if you mis- 
understand them. They do not laugh at 
you for your ignorance. They alone are 
liberal and free.’ He says again: ‘‘ In 
books I find the dead as if they were alive ” ; 
and again he speaks of war ‘‘ 


as more 
harmful to books than all other plagues.”’ 
I would like to quote many other passages 
but only have time for one more. ‘‘ Ye 
cannot,’ he says, ‘‘serve books and 
mammon.’’ Another Catholic writer and 
lover of books, the author of the famous 
Iimitatio Christi, Thomas a Kempis, said, 
in days when books were few and sacred, 
“Take thou a book into thine hands as 
Simon the Just took the Child Jesus 
into his arms to carry him and kiss him. 
And when thou hast finished reading, 
close the book and give thanks for 
every word out of the mouth of God; 
because in the Lord’s field thou hast 
found a hidden treasure.’’ But after 
books had begun to be printed, and were 
by the aid of the printing press passing from 
the hands of scholars into the homes of the 
people, our Protestant and Puritan John 
Milton wrote with no less enthusiasm than 
that of Richard of Bury or Thomas a 
Kempis, in his Areopagitica, or plea for 
unfettered printing: ‘‘I deny not,’’ he 
says, ‘* but that it is of greatest concern- 
ment inthe Church and Commonwealth 
to have a vigilant eye how books 
demean (behave) themselves, as_ well 
as men, and thereafter to confine, imprison, 
and do sharpest justice on them as male- 
factors. For books are not absolutely 
dead things but do contain a progeny of 
life in them. I know they are as lively 
and as vigorously productive as those 
fabulous dragon’s teeth; and_ being 
sown up and down may chance to spring 
up armed men. And yet on the other 
hand, unless wariness be used, as good 
almost kill a man as killa good book. . . 
A good book is the precious life-blood 
of a master-spirit, embalmed and trea- 
sured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 

Already as we gather from Milton’s words 
evil books were taking their place beside 
good ones through the means of printing, 
and in these days when a flood of what 
is superficial or vile is flowing through 
the shops and the bookstalls we have 
more than ever to discriminate wisely ~ 
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THE IMPERIAL DRUG TRADE.* 


We are not here thinking about the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, by which the 
British revenue makes a large annual 
profit, and the British character an incal- 
culable annual loss. Our title is that of 
a book recently published by Mr. Joshua 
Rowntree, dealing with the wicked and 
degrading traffic in opium between British 
India and the Far East. It is not the 
least of the services of the Rowntree 
family that we should be given this tem- 
perate, judicial and informing volume on 
a subject which is, it is true, an old topic 
of controversy, but which remains, never- 
theless, a problem of national ethics of 
first-rate importance. At the meeting of 
the first International Congress of Tuberal 
Religion in London four years ago, one 
of the most striking and memorable 
deliverances was that of Mr. Graham Wal- 
las, who pointed out that the first requisite 
of a world-religion must be the production 
and dissemination of a world-ethic—a law 
of conduct and life which is binding on 
nations as well as individuals. As one 
reads in this book the record of the 
chicanery, brutality and greed by means 
of which an odious and demoralising 
traffic has been forced upon the millions 
of China, in spite of the protests of their 
own rulers, by the representatives of a 
great ‘‘ Christian’’ power—one realises 
the significance of Mr. Wallas’s appeal, and 
the lame futility of a ‘‘ Christianity ”’ 
which has no decisive word to say about 
such enormities. 

The trickery of international politics, 
the brutalities of ‘‘ Christian ’’ wars,° the 


*“The Imperial Drug Trade. A Re-state- 
ment of the Opium Question, in the light of 
recent evidence and new developments in the 
East.”” By Joshua Rowntree. (Methuen & Co. 
5s. net.) 


wicked license allowed to western traders 
(and even shared by imperial governments) 
to corrupt the bodies and souls of defence- 
less millions in the East for the sake of 
profit; these things rise up in judgment 
against our common Christianity when it 
claims to be a religion for all mankind. 
A new day, however, is dawning in the 
East, with the emergence of Japan as a 
first-rate power. In its treatment of the 
opium problem this non-Christian people 
has shown a foresight and humanity far 
in excess of that of the western powers. _ 
In his opening historical sketch, Mr. 
Rowntree makes it clear that we have only 
ourselves to thank for the estrangement of 
Chinese sympathy from foreign peoples, 
which degenerates in times of excitement 
into a fierce hatred of the ‘‘ foreign devil.’” 
Sir Robert Hart says: ‘* Your legalised 
opium has been a curse in every province 
it penetrated, and your refusal to limit or 
decrease the import has forced us to 
attempt a dangerous remedy: we have 
legalised native opium—not because we 
approve of it, but—to compete with and 
drive out the foreign drug.’’ In a recent 
life of Professor James Legge, the eminent 
student of Chinese life and literature, he 
is quoted as saying: ‘‘I lived and went 
about among the Chinese for fully thirty 
years. I heard the testimony about it 
of thousands in all positions of society. 
I knew multitudes ruined by the vice, in 
character, circumstances and health. I 
saw the misery caused in families as 
younger members of them were led away 
into the habit of smoking. I knew cases 
of suicide arising from it. I have been a 
member of the Society for the Suppression 
of the Opium Trade from its beginning. 
It is not pleasant to be called a ‘ senti- 
mentalist,’ a ‘ fanatic,’ or a ‘ goose,’ but 
to the man who longs for right, such calling 
of names is, to use an expression of Con- 
fucius, as ‘ a floating cloud.’ ’’ Dr. Legge 
always deplored as a national crime the 
production of the drug for the Chinese 
market by the Indian Government. 


In 1894 a Royal Commission was 
appointed to examine into the opium 
trade, and in 1895 it produced seven blue- 
books of evidence, and an official report. 
Mr. Rowntree convicts the commissioners 
of inaccuracy, inefficiency, and a grave 
lack of impartiality. It appears, in short, 
to have been an ‘‘ official’? commission, © 
invented for the purpose of bolstering up 
the existing system. Certain, at least, it 


is that merchants who had an interest in ° 


the trade and officials whose prejudices 
were opposed to change were given an undue 
prominence in the evidence, whilst Chinese 
evidence was ignored. Mr. Lockhart, the 
Protector of the Chinese at Hong-Kong, 
spoke as follows :—‘‘ Chinese popular 
opinion in respect to the opium habit is 
decidedly against it. There is a common 
Cantonese saying, ‘The Ten Cannots’ : 
He cannot (1) give up the habit, (2) enjoy 
sleep, (3) wait for his turn when sharing 
his pipe with his friends, (4) rise early, 
(5) be cured if sick, (6) enjoy wealth, (8) 
plan anything, (9) get credit, even when 
an ol] customer, (10) walk any long dis- 
tance. That, I think, sums up the popular 
view of the Chinese with regard to the 
opium habit.’’ In face of the weight of 
Chinese opinion against the drug, the 
neglect by the Royal Commissioners to 
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make mention of it in their report, while 
enlarging on interested commercial and 
official evidence, can only be described as 
deplorable. 

The export of the poppy brings in, 
according to Mr. Rowntree’s calculation, 
some two or three millions a year of revenue 
to the Indian exchequer. In face of Mr. 
Balfour’s recent declaration that the sup- 
posed danger to the North-West Frontier 
from Russia is now removed, may it not 
fairly be asked that the production of the 
drug in British India should be stopped, 
and the loss to the revenue be made good 
by a large reduction of the extravagant and 
needless expenditure upon the Indian 
army ? Indeed, the whole attitude of the 
British Parliament to the dumb millions 
of India and China needs re-casting on 
the basis of a new ethical consciousness of 
our imperial obligations and opportunities. 
The real menace to India, as Mr. Augustine 
Birrell said the other day, is not the 
defeated and discredited Russian army, 
but the twin foes, poverty and the plague. 
And as to China, it is high time that our 
Government took a different message to 
its teeming peoples; gave a different 
impression of the civilisation and religion 
of the West, than that conveyed by South 
African Labour ordinances, and the vicious 
and degrading opium traffic, forced upon 
China by British arms. Not in these ways 
will ** the kingdoms of the world become 
the kingdoms of our God and of His 
Christ.’ ” 

H. 8. Perris. 
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SIR OLIVER LODGE ON EDUCATION. 


SHoutp tasks be imposed at school for 
the mere sake of discipline, or should 
study be made attractive to the learner 
as far as lies within the educator’s power ? 
Sir Oliver Lodge discusses this question 
_(and many others) in his little book upon 
Education,* and there is no doubt in his 
mind concerning the answer. He says :— 
** Study should be attractive, of that I am 
convinced; not superficially but solidly 
attractive,’ and he quotes Shakespeare to 
the point, who ought to know. Sir Oliver 
Lodge cannot conceive but that knowledge 
is interesting and the process of mastering 
it interesting to a happy scholar under 
happy control. ‘‘ My belief is that the 
child, to whom everything is new, is eager 
to learn; and if in health is docile and 
intelligent until spoiled.’’ The hours of 
teaching should be adapted to the child’s 
powers of endurance, and when attention 
flags the lesson should be stopped. To 
proceed compulsorily with instruction 
regardless whether the child can follow is 
a sure way, in Sir Oliver’s opinion, to spoil 

the child’s intelligence. Why are so many 
children spoilt at school? Because sub- 
jects are not taught to be learnt, but are 
used very often mainly as disciplinary 
exercises (p. 11). There are legitimate 
ways of securing attention, but of inatten- 
tion for the most part, whether in school or 
university, Sir Oliver Lodge declares that 
it is ‘‘a safeguard devised: : : + to 

***School Teaching and School Reform, a 
Course of four Lectures on School Curricula 
‘and Methods, delivered to Secondary Teachers 
‘and Teachers in Training at Birmingham dur- 
ing February, 1905.’ By Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Principal of the University of Birmingham. 
(Williams & Norgate. 3s.) ae 
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protect youth through long hours of dreari- 
ness, to shield it from unprofitable subjects, 
or rather from subjects rendered unprofit- 
able by their mode of presentation.’’ 

Sir Oliver,if we do not misunderstand him, 
can hardly believe in the reality of study, 
if no pleasure is taken in it. Can a stu- 
dent’s mind be getting to the root of the 
matter, to the fact, if his investigation 
fails to stir his interest ? We judge that 
Sir Oliver Lodge would reply in the negative. 
Yet, although study is to be made attrac- 
tive, difficulties must be attacked with 
courage. Difficulties there are necessarily 
to be accepted as a task, and to these our 
lecturer is not oblivious. He speaks a 
good word for the multiplication table, 
and for the chronology of kings and queens, 
distinguishing at the same time between the 
mechanical aids to memory and the living 
spirit of the communication of knowledge. 
Teaching should be carried on as far as 
possible with the help of things as well as 
words—a council of perfection which will 
develop into a council of practicability 
more and more as time goes on. The 
best way of beginning physics, says Sir 
Oliver, is to interest a boy in steam-engines, 
and stars. ‘‘ The beginnings of Greek 
language may be hard, and apparently have 
to be made compulsory lest it die out ; but 
if schools aroused an interest in Greek 
literature and history, and made boys 
realise the survival of the Greek spirit 
and the part it plays in the world, a percen- 
tage of them would willingly go through the 
drudgery of acquiring a fair acquaintance 
with the language, and a few of them 
might even go on to become creditable 
scholars in due course.’” 

Quotation can hardly do justice to the 
courage and high spirit that are shown 
upon every page of this little treatise. 
Sir Oliver Lodge has confidence in the 
teacher, confidence in the child, and con- 
fidence in the possibilities of the school 
curriculum. He holds up an ideal bracing 
to the teacher, and beneficent to the scholar, 
an ideal so sane and practical that it cannot 
fail to be of use to those for whom it is 
intended. And they are a large class, for 
parents as well as teachers should read this 
book, and indeed all persons interested in 
contemporary thoughts concerning the 
human mind. Sir Oliver Lodge joins depth 
of insight to the wisdom of experience. 
He has an extraordinarily profound and 
vital conception of knowledge, the concep- 
tion held nowadays by most articulate 
men of science, and this lifts his lectures 
into the dignity of a real contribution to 
thought. He conceives the teacher in his 
humblest office as guiding the scholar 
towards the knowledge of reality. Itis the 
teacher’s object, in his regard, not to 
communicate facts in isolation, not to 
administer a discipline to mental or even to 
ethical muscles, but to introduce the 
mind of child or student by appropriate 
stages to the apprehension of the whole, 
the univérse. In every item of knowedge 
are we. not in contact with something 
organic and infinite? And is not the 
approach to such an object a greater thing 
than discipline ? 

We are grateful for this book, yet Sir 
Oliver Lodge, we think, loses his grasp 
upon thé magnitude of his own thought 
when for the moment he speaks of religious 
education. ‘‘The essence of religious 


mediation of officers 


teaching it seems to me,’’ he says, ‘‘ is 
to get the human being to realise his place 
in the universe; to realise the grandeur 
and at the same time the imperfection 
of things ; to feel that he is not a helpless 
spectator but a competent artisan and 
co-worker, of whom much is required, 
and that he can be of real service in his day 
and generation.’’ But higher than any 
thought of service stands the sentiment of 
worship, and the ‘* grandeur of things ’’ 
perceived by the human mind rests upon a 
higher plane than their imperfections. The 
chief end of man is not a utility, even a dis- 
interested utility. Knowledge has a higher 
value in reverence than even in duty. 
If we think exclusively of our mission in the 
world we grow bustling and egotistic. 
There are ampler thoughts. It is religious 
to love knowledge itself. All that avails to 
bring the mind closer to fact must be 
acknowledged as a religious influence. 
What is there in man more religious than 
his reverence for fact, his longing to 
know the universe? Here we have evi- 
dence that man is a born worshipper. 
If it is true that education in the only 
worthy thought of it is a search after 
reality, after the whole, the good and 
the beautiful, then all education is religious 
education, and every fact that we learn 
belongs to the edifice of our religion. 
Man’s desire after knowledge shows him 
what he is, a born worshipper. His mind 
seeks the infinite reality through the facts 
of science, and through all ways of truth ; 
he is a born searcher after God. And the 
infinite that he perceives is greater to him 
than his duty, much as he yearns toward 
the latter in his subordinate situation in 
the whole. 

Puitre EK. RicHarpDs. , 
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AN HISTORICAL DOCUMENT.* 


“Ir we wish to understand the pedestrian 
side of German life in the sixteenth century, 
I know of no better document than the 
autobiography of Bartholomew Sastrow.’’ 
So writes Mr. Herbert A. L. Fisher in his 
excellent introduction to the book spoken 
of, and the remark would, for a certain 
class of readers, furnish almost a sufficient 
review of it. The zealous student of 
history welcomes any document which 
makes past times body themselves forth 
more distinctly to his gaze, and he is not 
deterred by any want of grace in the 
narrative. He is glad of any hint which 
will help him to thread the maze of policy. 
He is willing for the sake of truth to wade 
through any story which brings home to 
him with any new force the feelings and 
ideas, the doings and sufferings of past 
generations. Every reader of Sastrow who 
comes to him in this spirit will get at 
least something for his pains. He will 
get a few new glimpses of Luther, and still 
more of the Emperor Charles V.—even a 
picture of this latter august personage 
being thrashed by a Swabian carter, who 
thought he was merely taming the pride 
of an ordinary Spaniard. Poor carter! 
He could not praise the Emperor too much 
for his clemency, when, through the 
who seemed _ to 


* «Bartholomew Sastrow: being the Me- 
moirs of a German Burgomaster.”” Translated 
by Albert D..Vandam. With Illustrations. 
Constable. 33. 6d. net. 
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appreciate the humour of the situation, his 


life was spared and he only had his nose _ 
sliced off. But perhaps such incidents 
hardly belong to what Mr. Fisher calls the | 


‘pedestrian side’” of the life of the 
period. This comes more into evidence 
when the reader is led through a series of 
lawsuits which lasted forty years, and were 
brought upon Sastrow’s father by the 
unjust dealings of a clique of women; or 
when Sastrow tells of special providences 
and the activity of the devil, of witches 
and court fools, of the torturing of 
prisoners, and of public executions, of 
image-breaking and of monkish vices, of 
visitations of the plague. and of the severe 
treatment of children. True, of none of 
these things does he write with power or 
winsomeness. As Mr. Fisher says, ‘‘ There 
is no delicacy, no charm, no elevation of 
tone in these memoirs.’* Little can be 
said to their credit except that they bring 
‘plainly before us a certain number of facts. 
And perhaps this notice cannot end better 
than with a sample or two of their matter 
and style—which will also show that the 
translator has produced a very readable 
version. The following is from a descrip- 
tion of an Imperial Diet :— 

‘* Both princes and princesses spent 
**their incomes in banquets of unparal- 
“*Jeled splendour. They arrived with 
** their money-caskets full to overflowing, 
** but in a little while they were compelled 
‘*to take many a humiliating step in 
“* order to obtain loans; the rates were 
““ ruinous, but anything rather than leave 
** Augsburg defeated and humbled in 
‘* their love of display. Several sove- 
“*reigns—among others, the Duke of 
“* Bavaria—had received from their sub- 
“*jects thousands of dollars as ‘ play 
ESE non . They lost every penny of it.’’ 
(p- 233). 

re De the eve of Maundy Thursday, at 

‘sunset, twenty-four flagellants of both 
““ sexes marched by in their shirts, their 
“faces covered with pieces of stuff into 
““ which were cut holes for their eyes and 
“* mouth, their backs sufficiently bare for 
“‘the birch provided with steel-pointed 
““hooks to touch the flesh. It was a 
““hideous spectacle, the hooks tearing 
“* pieces of flesh away, and causing the 
““blood to trickle down to the ground. 
“<The penitents advanced very slowly, 
““ one by one, in two single files, divided 
““ as it were by Spanish gentlemen of high 
““degree, each carrying a thick wax 
““candle. The whole street was lighted 
‘‘ with them. When they reached the 
“* Church of the Barefooted Carmelites the 
““ procession fell on its knees and dragged 
“* itself from the porch to the crucifix in 
““the choir in that way. Near the 
“‘entrance the surgeons dressed their 
“* wounds ; rumour had it that two corpses 
*“ were carried away ”’ (p. 114). 

H. Raw ines. 


Nor all the proofs of immortality will 
make a man believe one whit more than 
he naturally believes : not all the objections 
against it will make a man believe one 
whit Jess. After all that has been proved 
or disproved, it is faith, and more, it is 
spiritual experience that shall decide the 
matter. And what is true of immortality 
is equally true of God. PC. LOT | 


‘MODERN BENGALI HYMNS, 


Aw example of a modern Bengali hymn is 
printed in the Indian Messenger of July 2, 
in which the following notes on the subject 
also appear :—‘‘ As the opening hymn of 
our to-day’s issue we give a translation of 
one of the most affecting and popular 
hymns of Babu Rabindranath Thakur, the 
most eminent of the living poets of Bengal. 
We give it specially for the benefit of the 
non-Bengali readers of this journal. Our 
Bengali readers, specially those who have 
heard it sung on solemn occasions such as 
the requiem ceremony of our departed 
Maharshi, will miss in the translation the 
deep pathos and melodiousness of the 
original. But to readers unacquainted 
with Bengali, it may convey a faint idea of 
the hymn, which has given and continues 
to give consolation to so many souls. As 
we mean to give such translations of our 
hymus from time to time, we are not with- 
out hope that some devout versifier may 
even be induced to turn them into 
melodious verse, and thereby introduce 
Bengali hymnal poetry to the English 
reading public. 

‘“Our modern hymnology is most rich 
and elevating, and for a devout Indian, the 
Bengali language is worth learning if only 
for enjoying the sacred sweetness of our 
hymns. Babu Rabindranath Thakur and 
Babu Trailokyanath Sanyal, better known 
perhaps to non-Brahmos by his assumed 
name of Chiranjiv Sarma, divide our 
allegiance, or rather reign as joint rulers 
at the present time in the kingdom of our 
sacred song. The melting and uplifting 
influence which these two singers of our 
church has exerted on us and on all who 
have come within the sphere of their in- 
fluence, is simply immeasurable. John 
and Charles Wesley have not more deeply 
influenced the Christian life of Kngland 
than these two men have the devotional 
life of modern Bengal. Some more or less 
imperfect account of this influence will, we 
hope, be some day given by a competent 
historian. Three other composers of 
hymns who have widely influenced Bengali 
society in recent times, and who may be 
said to be the masters of our present-day 
singers, are Raja Rammohan Ray, Babu 
Satyendranath Thakur and Babu Jyotirin- 
dranath Thakur, the last two being elder 
brothers of Rabindranath. The devo- 
tional history of the Brahmo Samaj may 
be traced stage after stage by a study of 
the hymns composed by these eminent 
masters of sacred song.”’ 

This is the hymn to which reference is 
made in the above notes :— 


Tar Dawn or New Lire; 


I know that when the day breaks, the bark 
of thy mercy 

Will convey me to the other shore of the 
ocean of life, O Lord ; 

I do not fear; I shall go away, singing 
Thy praise, 

And shall stand at Thy eternal gate, O 

Lord: 


I know that from age to age, enclosing me 
with Thy arms, 

Thou hast kept me in Thy infinite world, 

Thou hast, let me be born from la to 
light, 

And hast led me from life to new Hees O 
_Lord; 


I know, my God, that whether in sin or in 
holiness, my soul always. 

Is lying before thy eyes, O Lord. 

Thy hands are always on ee day and 
night, 

In all paths, or when I go astray, in saat 
and woe, O Lord: 


I know, I know, that my life will never be 
fruitless, 

Thou wilt not cast it upon wae full of the 
fear of death ; 

A day will come when, in mercy, Thou in 
person 

Will pick it up as a flower, O Lord: 

RABINDRANATH THAKUR. 


THE URGENCY OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. | 

THE sermon preached by the Rev. J. J. 
Wright, of Chowbent, before the Provincial 
Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire on 
June 21, is now published by direction of 
the Assembly (Rawson & Co., New Brown- 
street, Manchester). The sermon is en- 
titled, ‘‘ Signs of the Times: A Plea for 
Education in the Art of Right Living,’* 
and it is a very earnest plea for attention 
to the higher things of life, and particularly 
to the duty of training the young in 
religion, based upon a true understanding 
of the practical and moral relations of 
life. With great force Mr. Wright points 
to the necessity for the moral education 
of the young, who are to be the citizens of 
to-morrow, and then in the following pas- 
sage brings his plea home to our own com- 
munity :— 

**T ask you, is it too fond a dream that 
we, of our group of churches—we that are 
so free to make new departures—so 
unbound that we can always, if we will, 
adapt ourselves and our methods to the 
changing conditions of the times—is it 
too fond a dream that we, taking religion 
as the supreme necessity of life, and taking 
the rising generation as of the first and 
foremost importance, that we should, 
perchance, so reduce or re-arrange the 
incessant demands which, as adults, we 
make on our ministers; perhaps so alter 
the emphasis of our religious’ work as to 
deal more largely with the young, and, it 
may even be, so train men in our colleges 
that possibly those who need him most— 
our children and young people—will ever 
be the minister’s main charge, and have 
the first and largest call upon his time and 
talents? Then we might, indeed, do for 
the Kingdom of God and the good of mar 
such a work as has not been accomplished. 

‘* Meanwhile, until we care enough to 


| set ourselves to attempt a bigger thing, we 


can at least, to use the Frenchman’s phrase 
—only with deeper meaning—turn again 
and cultivate our own garden—the little 
garden of our Church-life, the garden of 
our school-life, the garden of our home-life 
—never forgetting that the children and 
young people are always the products out 
of which is to grow much of all that will 
be good or otherwise in the England just 
ahead of us: ; 

** Might it not be worth while for all 
our congregations, even if they had to put 
aside some other things, so to concentrate 
attention and sitort on their own. Pri 
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trustfully—and come in such larger num- 
bers than adults come to the churches— 
would it not be worth while, I say, for our 
congregations to make it their determined 
business that these who come to their 
schools should get—as they can get 
nowhere else—a sound and practical reli- 
gious education ? Would it not be easily 
possible were ministers either provided 
with trained assistants, or relieved perhaps 
of the grim demand for two sermons a 
week for adults—whether they are there 
or not-—would it not be easily possible, 


and delightful, and more satisfactory, to. 


put at least half their best strength, even 
in the church or chapel, into the special 
religious instruction of young people ? 
Suppose adults felt it as a supreme duty 
to come and get all they possibly could 
out of one service, and then, in the other 
(later or earlier service), réally to help in 
some way towards the religious teaching, 
training, or influencing of children and 
young people—would not the results be 
more satisfactory, both in adults and young 
people? At any rate, whether this be 
the best method or not, we are surely agreed 
upon our object (the better religious training 
of our young people) and if we believe in 
this object, a method should not be far to 
seek; Moreover, is it too late to plead 
with parents, with young parents especially, 

_ to remember (to use Gannett’s words) that 
while the parent owes the child-body 
bread; while he owes the child-mind, 
reading and writing; while he owes the 
child-heart, love; he owes the child-soul 
his best thought of God—his best to the 
date of the asking or telling. For, mark 
you, ‘a father’s sincerity often determines 
for life the ethics of his boy’s theology ; 
and a mother’s love, the depth and horizons 
of his faith in the Infinite goodness.’ 

** Ah, yes, some of us know that, either 
by actual experience or by observation. 
Do you remember that lovely Hastern 
Apologue, wherein someone is speaking 
words of praise concerning a beautiful gar- 
denin which he stands, and the garden itself 
replies, and says: ‘I was only common 
clay until roses were planted in me.’ 
Yes, and it is, for the most part, only 
common clay into which we can plant 
the best we know; and we are apt not 
to believe enough in the possibilities of 
this common clay. We do well to recol- 
lect. that we are all ‘common clay’; 
that it’s about the only clay thereis ; that 

~ all things do spring from it; and that we 
ARE what we are, at our best, because a 


- few good things got somehow planted in us. | 


- ** Plant, then, I pray you, in this young 
life so near to us—plant the rose of 
reverence in even the commonest clay ; 
set the seed of wonder ; raise and cultivate 
the sturdy stem of truth and the scented 

leaves of gentleness; and the common 
clay—as we have seen in our homes 
and schools and churches so oft—becomes 
a very garden of the better life,’” 


Tr you have any real mission, do not 
wait to do it on a large scale, in large 
places, and graid circumstances: When 
the grand occasion comes, welcome. If 
it does not, no place or opportunity or 
condition is too mean for you to accom- 
_ plish the purpose for which you came: 
eileen ho cu £. C. Mogoomdar, 
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A SEASIDE HOLIDAY.—II: 


THe glorious walk over the moor and 
down the valley to Brookside farm had 
given our party of holiday makers a keen 
appetite, and so, although the farmyard 
had great attractions for Ernest and 
Nip, and the garden for Mab and Elsie, 
they none of them needed to be called 
twice when lunch was ready, but all fell 
to work with right good will to refresh 
“the inner man.’” Nip did his very best 
for the enner dog out in the kitchen along 
with the farmer’s collie Scot. Scot 
was good-tempered and Nip was on his 
good behaviour ; so, for the time being, they 
got on well together, each showing the other 
what he could do in the way of cleaning 
plates. 

During lunch Uncle Ned and the young 
folk all talked eagerly over plans of cam- 
paign, and how best to spend the delightful 
days of their holiday, and it was soon plain 
to be seen that Uncle Ned had already 
thought on his plans, and knew quite well 
what to do, and how to doit. ‘‘ First of 
all,’ he said, ‘‘ we are going to rest in the 
garden for a whole half hour.’’ He was 
a doctor, you see, and knew that after 
a brisk four-mile walk, followed by a hearty 
meal, it would be best to rest in the shade 
in a lovely old-fashioned garden—with 
its lawn sloping down to the brook, and its 
beds and bowers on either side filled with 
most glorious August flowers, and busy 
with hundreds and hundreds of bees. So 
out they went, and I wish that Tue In- 
QUIRER was an illustrated paper so that I 
might show you a ‘‘snap shot ’’ of the 
party—Nip and all—revelling in all the 
sweetness of that lovely summer afternoon, 
without a care and with their holiday all 
before them. 

Ah! laddies and lassies, it is a grand 
thing to have one’s holiday all before one ! 
And it is even better still to have one’s 
whole life before one, with its duties and 
opportunities and joys, and even with its 
drudgeries and its sorrows and disappoint- 
ments, which help to make us brave men 
and women. 

But, [forgot ! Tm not writing a sermon, 
but only telling you about a seaside holiday. 

I fancy you are wondering when we shall 
get to the seaside, as Ernest was beginning 
to do; and after they had sat quietly chat- 
ting in the garden for twenty-five minutecy 
he said, ‘‘ Uncle Ned, when are we going 
to look at the sea?”’ ‘‘ We will start in 
five minutes, my lad,’’ Uncle Ned answered, 
‘‘and I shall require your help, boys, 
with certain jars and other vessels, for I 
want to bring back some clean sea-water 
to put into my tanks.’® “‘ Tanks! why 
have you brought tanks, Uncle Ned ?”’ 
‘* Because I want you to see our sea treasures 
all alive and happy: So we are going to 
have sweet, clean sea-water always ready 
to receive them as we capture them, and 
after a good look we will return them 
to their true home none the worse.’” 

** Uncle Ned, yow’re a brick,’’ said the 
boys: ‘* No, he’s not a brick, he’s a dear 
old uncle,’’ said Elsie; and Mab agreed 
with her friend, and claimed him as her 


‘uncle, too: 


~The jars and pails were produced, and 


}éach boy took one, and then the party 


started for the shore by the field path 
which loved the stream and. always kept 
as close to it as possible: The way. led 
through a meadow for a short distance, 
and then over a stile on to the sand flats, 
and then with rather an abrupt turn to the 
shore, where, suddenly, they found them- 
selves in a little sandy bay, with the sea 
stretching out before them, and on either 
hand high clifis, with broken rocks at their 
feet, and, amongst the rocks, pools of cool, 
clear sea-water left by the tide: 

It was a lovely sight indeed, and, to inland 
folk, it was beyond all expression glorious— 
that great expanse of water, so blue and 
so marvellous in its ceaseless, lifelike 
movement! Ernest had never before 
seen the sea, and it had been a hard trial 
of his patience to wait half an hour after 
lunch in the garden, with the sea only a 
quarter of a mile off. Now at last he 
saw it, and it was grander and in every way 
more wonderful than he had expected, so 
that he wanted to ask Uncle Ned a dozen 
questions all at once. ‘‘ What makes it keep 
moving ?’” “°Why does it not flow over 
us and drown us?’” “‘ It seems alive ! *” 

Just such questions and sayings as these 
I have heard other inland folk put forth, 
when for the first time they beheld the 
glory and wonder of the sea: 

And the older ones, who had seen the 
sea. before, yet said that they had never 
seen it look so perfectly beautiful as now, 
with the sun shining on it and making 
its waves and breakers sparkle, and its foam 
more dazzling even than the great white 
summer clouds above: 

After a long look, Hrnest began to run 
about picking up strange objects which he 
found lying on the sand—all of them 
common enough and unnoticed by those 
who live near the shore, but full of interest 
and novelty to the boy on his first visit; 
and before long the whole party were 
finding marvels at every step, and kept 
Uncle Ned busy naming and explaining 
their treasures: 

After an hour, which sped by like a 
dream and seemed but a few minutes, 
Uncle Ned called them all together and 
unfolded his plans for the morrow’s doings. 
*¢ Tn the morning,”’ he said, ‘* you boys and 
I will come down to the shore before break- 
fast and bathe: The tide will be 
in at six o’clock, and we shall have time for 
a bathe and a walk before breakfast at 
eight. After breakfast we will arrange 
our aquarium for the reception of our 
prizes, and at half-past nine we will all 
come down to the bay again and follow 
the ebbing tide and search the rock 
pools. The tide will begin to rise again at 
one o’clock, and we will then return to 
Brookside and, in the afternoon, we will 
have a good look at our captives.’” 

Uncle Ned’s proposals were agreed upon 
joyfully by the whole party, and, after filling 
their stone jars with sea-water, they scram- 
bled up a steep and rugged clifi path, where 
Mab and Elsie found many strange and 
beautiful seaside plants: Then they rested 
at the top and waited to see a glorious 
sunset, and afterwards returned to the 
farm by another path, 

Over their evening meal they recalled the 
varied experiences of the day, and allagreed 
that it had been the happiest they had ever 
known: 
ee T; Roprnson: 


i ‘ 
gee viek Bee 
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LONDON, AUGUST 5, 1905. 


DEEPER LIFE WITH GOD. 

In the sermon ‘‘ Signs of the Times: 
a Plea for Education in the Art of Right 
Living,’’ preached by the Rev. J. J. 
Wricut before the Provincial Assembly 
of Lancashire and Cheshire in June last, 
and now published, it is noted with mis- 
giving how widespread is the indifference 
to religion, which ought to be the supreme 
concern of life, since it is in HARNACK’s 
striking phrase, ‘‘ Eternal life in the midst 
of Time by the strength and under the 
eyes of Gop”’—life, as the preacher said, 
‘moved and guided by the simple prin- 
ciples of faith, and hope, and love ; life 
at its happiest and highest, because it is 
life lived in Gop, for man, and with the 
spirit of Curist.’* The great interest of 
religion so conceived, as the true life for 
man, was, he said, too much neglected, 
and among the signs of the times he 
noted a lamentable weakening in the sense 
of parental responsibility for the due 
training of children, and a decay of rever- 
ence; the deeper things of life were 
neglected and disbelieved; there was, 
in fact, a decay cf faith in human 
nature itself, which must involve the 
destruction of religion, Partly this was 
to be attributed to a shallow acceptance 
of the doctrine of evolution applied tothe 
whole of life, and viewed from the materi- 
alist point of view; and it was to be met 
either by Huxuixy’s protest, who recog- 
nised a power in man, on the ethical and 
spiritual plane, which must resist and 
conquer the forces of such a purely 
material order of evolution, or, better 
still, by a deeper insight into the whole 
order of the universe, in which the 
material was seen to rest in the spiritual, 
and the personal life of man to be akin 
to the supreme Source and Ruler of 
all, 

This, in fact, was the preacher’s faith, 
and, having noted those signs of the times, 
he declared his conviction that the spirit- 
ual faith was destined to triumph. ‘‘ The 
simple fact is, as it seems to, me, that 
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what we just want, and what we are just | evanescent products of material order; 
ready for, is a deeper, clearer vision into} they demand for a true understanding of 


the heart of things as they truly are !? 
‘*Of this 1am more and more convinced 
that we are now on the verge of a more 
spiritual age.’’ “The day has come to go 
deeper again, for, after all, it is only in 
and by the innermost things that man can 
ever root and raise his life.’’ 

«The significance of all the signs of 
the times to me is that, once again in 
buman history the attempt to ‘run’ 
human life upon a materialistic basis, 
even with an air of science about it; to 
do without ethics, and to discard all 
spiritual inlook and outlook, has proved, 
in our own day, a serious failure and 
utterly unsatisfying to the human heart 
by which men truly live. Moreover, man 
is discovering, once again, not only his 
need for, but his kinship with higher 
things. However, the philosophers are 
going tonameit, the great fact is becoming 
clearer and clearer every day, that what 
we have called Mind and Spirit and Life 
(any better terms will do if we can -find 
them)—but that these are the abiding 
and ever-working Realities, in and through 
all appearances.” 


This is the testimony not only of the 
modern, as of the ancient, spiritual seers, 
but of such leaders of scientific thought 
as Lord Ketvin and Sir Oxrver LopeE; 
and against this such an effort as that of 
Mr. JosppH..McCase in the current 
number of the Hzbbert Journal\ appears 
but an idle labouring with words. Even 
supposing the whole material order of 
evolution to-be established with scientific 
exactness of knowledge, and without a 
flaw according to his conception of it, 
and the great excitement of the con- 
troversy over abiogenesis disposed of once 
for all by the scientist’s demonstration that 
he has produced life such as we know 
it here out of matter in which previously 
there was no such life, it is only the 
blind of heart who could suppose on that 
account that the knell was rung of the 
spiritual interpretation of life. All that 
it would really mean would be that we 
had gained some completer and more 
exact knowledge of the methods of the 
Supreme Pcwer inthe process of creation. 
The self-sufficient little man, who, having 
demonstrated the whole. material order 
of the universe in a scheme of exact 
knowledge, should go on to proclaim that 
there was no profounder truth, and no 
further riddle to be solved, would make 
himself simply ridiculous in face of the 
deeper experiences of human life. There 
would yet remain love and truth and 
purity, honour and courage, self-sacrifice 
and loyalty to high ideals and all the 
mystery of great personalities, and the 
unfolding of human history; such higher 
elements of spiritual life it is either 
folly or treachery to set down as merely 


their significance a hidden Source, in the 
one eternal Spirit, without whom no such 
life could ever have begun to be. Though 
our science of the universe were perfected 
on the material side, Gop would Zyet 
remain, inall and overall; for the recog- 
nition of that supreme truth, what is 
needed is not more elaborate know- 
ledge of external things, but a better 
understanding of the inward life of 
man. In this connection Mr. Wricut 
quoted in his sermon a wise saying 
of the Bishop of Ripon’s in the 
April Hibbert: “The only avenue of 
spiritual conviction is an ethical one; 
you may reach intellectual assent, theo- 
logical harmony, neat and compact 
systems of belief, through other channels ; 
but without the sanction of the moral 
nature there is no faith.” 

The Assembly Sermon having dwelt 
upon this great need for a deeper inward 
life for the re-establishment of religion in 
its true power, went on to make a special 
plea, which we have reproduced elsewhere, 
for greater faithfulness in the religious 
training of the young. Here we will 
simply refer to another witness in the 
current Hibbert, the Rev. J. A. Hurron, 
of the Jesmond Presbyterian Church, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, in an article entitled, 
“Js the Age of Faith Returning?” He 
shows how persistent in, man is the 
conviction of the reality of spiritual 
things, though with growing knowledge 
the forms in which ultimate truth is 
presented must change. He welcomes 
signs of a ‘recovery of personality,’” as 
marking a new hope for religion, and 
affirms, ‘‘ that we live by faith, in 
obedience to a profound and unconquer- 
able instinct that, to put it variously, a 
cosmos cannot have chaos for its crown, 
that there is a final correspondence be- 
tween man and the universe, or, in the 
language of piety, that ‘this is none other 
than the house of Gop and the gate of 
heaven.’’” ‘The new faith,” he further 
says, ‘ will be a return, a kind of home- 
coming, to a sufficiently solid confidence, 
that in trusting those elements of our 
nature, which urge us and help us on 
towards what seems best, we are not 
deceived ; that rather, in those so per- 
sonal intimations and contacts we are 
dealing with Reality, and with that kind 
of reality which, for beings such as we 
are, and placed as we are, is our proper 
and abiding concern.’” 

What we have got to do is to live; 
bravely and faithfully, to realise that we 
are now and for ever folded within the 
care of the living Gop. All progress, all 
deeper, clearer vision of the things of 
Gop must depend on our single-hearted 
faithfulness to the daily duties of our 
common life. © Se 
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WATTS THE PAINTER OF ETERNAL 
TRUTHS. 


ESS 
Lire, DzAtu, Love. 


Warts once said, ‘‘I should like to 
feel that my work conveys the same 
delightful impression to the eye as music 
does to the ear. I should like to stimulate 
to the higher emotions, self-sacrifice, and 
its sister, Love.’’ This he has done, and, 
moreover, his own personal influence 
was of like effect. Sir William Richmond, 
speaking at the opening of the Watts’ 
Exhibition at Manchester, said of him: 
‘* Of all the men I ever knew Watts was 
the kindest, gentlest, most inspiring. One 
never went to sce that calm old man 
without coming away as though one had 
really drunk at the very fount of life. 
When one went to him dispirited, feeling 
in the depths of the blues, he would always 
say in a quiet, tender voice, ‘ Strive on ; 
fight on; I get miserable, also. Often, 
when I begin painting in the morning, I 
feel as if it were the first time I had ever 
touched a brush—I feel incapable.’ But 
there was no incapacity there. There was 
a quict, consistent purpose, from the first 
painting to the last he did.’’ 

The calm, the peace, the music of Watts 
show themselves in his representations 
of Life, Death and Love. He meditated 
much on death and love and life. He 
did his own full share of work, not through 
great physical vigour, but by careful and 
simple living, using his strength wisely 
and devotedly, and, therefore, the more 
readily death was present in his ideas. 

But death was not repellant to him 
and is not so represented in his pictures. 
““Love and Death,’’ shows us the in- 
evitable advance of death; there is no 
opposition that can avail against that 
draped, nobly proportioned figure, whose 
back is towards us in the picture. There 
is nothing repulsive about it. It is 
inevitable, but not terrible. Love, repre- 
sented as a boy, is partially but not com- 
pletely, overshadowed ; a little light is left 
in the darkest hour. The boy among the 
flowers, it would seem, is unwilling to leave 
them so soon. Is it already bedtime ? 
Must this life be left with all its beauty 
and joy? And yet, perchance, he is sleepy 
too. Though we cannot see the face of 
death—and when most bereaved by death, 
this is the depth of our sorrow—love can 
see more and is not frightened. “And there 
is something gracious and gentle in the 
figure whose advance may by no means 
be checked even by love. 

' Watts’s conception of Death is maternal. 
** Death crowning Innocence,’’ shows the 
pitying angel fondly caressing a little 
child on her lap. ‘‘ The Court of Death,’’ 
which was painted originally for a cemetery 
of the poor, shows Death seated throned 
on the ruins of the World. In her lap 
is an infant, claimed before life had well 
begun, a symbol, as Watts has explained, 
that the beginning and end of life lies 
in the lap of death. Two angel figures 
guard the portals of the unknown beyond 
the grave, while at the feet of Death are 
all sorts and conditions of men. The 
warrior still in the pride of strength and 
manhood, loyally surrenders his sword ; 
the nobleman with bowed head, lays down 
his coronet ; and the poor cripple comes 


to crave of death a final respite from pain. 
A young girl, wearied with suffering, rests 
her head, as though in sleep, upon the 
winding sheet, while a little child, half 
in sport, draws it over his head; and the 
lion, as the type of physical power, crouches 
at Death’s feet. 

There is sadness, the sense of the world’s 
suitering, the calm and relief, and inevit- 
able power of Death. These pictures are 
like strains of solemn music, and come 
from the same source of inspiration as 
Walt Whitman’s verses: 

** Praisod b2 the fathomless univers? 

For life and joy, and for objects and know- 

ledge curious, 

And for love, sweet love—but praise, prais2 ! 

praise ! 

For the sure-entwining arms of cool-enfolding 

Death. 


Dark mother, always gliding near, with soft 
feet, - 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of 
fullest welcome ? 

Then I chant it for thee—I glorify thee above 
all 

I bring thee a song that, when thou must 
indeed come, come unfalteringly. 


Approach, strong Deliveress ! 

When it is so—when thou hast taken them, 
I joyously sing the dead, 

Lost in the loving, floating ocean of thee, 

Saved in the flood of thy bliss, O Death.’’ 


Beyond death, Watts believed, begins 
a greater life, and love he saw to be the 
controlling force of the world. Whatever 
eclipse it might suffer, it would shine out 
with renewed power ; though death should 
call it to repose it would rise refreshed and 
renewed in the morning. 

Love has not an easy time here. It is 
in Watts’s conception no easy-going luxur- 
iousness of mutual selfishness and pam- 
pering of appetites—soft couches, zephyr 
breezes, not we two in bliss together and 
let the world go its own way—not a 
little corner shut off and decorated for 
our little family and friends, while the 
world wanders and toils and suffers. No; 
Love leads Life (in the picture Love and 
Infe) up the rugged path from brutality to 
spirituality. The slight female figure repre- 
senting life, may at first sight disappoint 
us—it has not the fulness of female grace 
which Watts could paint so well; it is 
‘an emblem of the fragile quality in 
humanity, at once its weakness and its 
strength.’’ Love, more robust, more nobly 
formed, leads life up the steep and difficult 
rocks. He, strong and inspiring with 
confidence in his power to do all things, 
yet leaves life to do all she can. He leads 
her tenderly by the hands, but does not 
erip them nor offer to her frame the 
support of his arms. The truest help of 
love to life is to show the way, develop 
all life’s powers by their use, and offer 
support only when those powers are inade- 
quate to the need. 

Another picture represents Love steering 
the boat of humanity. Humanity has to 
struggle with the storms and difficulty 
of the voyage, but is safe only when 
Love is at the helm; and love must not 
depart from the helm to do the work that 
humanity can do and in doing which it 
grows strong and wins love’s eternal pre- 
sence. 

For, finally, Love is triumphant over 
death and time. Death and time belong 
together, and, as Love ascends above them, 
they lie prostrate and the face of Time 


no longer seen, that of Death upturned 


is akin to Love, but temporal. Only 
Death and Time candie. They are brought 
to judgment. Love is_ strengthened: 


Love is strengthened and developed by 
their ministrations ; sympathy, tenderness, 
self-sacrifice have been learned under their 
tuition. Then the sou! arises. Love is 
triumphant through the power of sacri- 
ficing the self which is conditioned by time 
and death. 
PRIESTLEY PRIME. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, R.A: 


is 


In setting down the impressions made 
upon my mind by personal contact with 
one of the greatest men of the nineteenth 
century, my task is attended with obvious 
risks. It is impossible for me to speak 
of Mr. Watts as a man without appearing 
to be immodest. Yet, rather than leave 
unsaid the things which reveal his trans- 
parency of character and the idealism of 
his aim, I venture to face that danger. 

George Frederick Watts had no rival in 
the department of work in which he was 
engaged during his long life. His artistic 
conceptions can only be compared with the 
great masterpieces in sculpture by Phidias 
and the paintings of Michael Angelo. The 
school of painting of which Mr. James 
McNeill Whistler was the distinguished head 
would rule the works of Mr. Watts out of 
the artistic court. Mr. Whistler and his 
friends have nothing to do with any art 
which has either a story to tell or a lesson 
to impress. From their point of view 
no literature should touch art; no piece 
of artistic work should need or have any 
association with anything which is not 
the art itself. The picture should stand 
alone, as a piece of decoration, or it fails 
in its mission as art. The work of Mr: 
Watts is full of meaning, full of sugges- 
tiveness, and therefore does not come 
within the scope of what should be called 
art, it Mr. Whistler and his friends have 
lifted its true standard. 

Whether the work of Mr. Watts may be 
duly classed as Art in the orthodox sense 
or not, we must look upon it as a unique 
performance in teaching his generation 
the highest ideals of life. After all, it 
matters but little as to the name we give 
the teacher as long as we profit by his 


| teaching. 


I wish I could show that the lofty ideals 
prevalent in the art of the great painter 
were also the actuating motives of his life: 
If it be true that in his work he soared 
into realms above the level of his contem- 
poraries, it is also true that in life he 
attained to some of the highest peaks 
reached by humanity. He was an artist 
in life as well as in paint. This was quite 
clear to me, as it must have been to 
all who came into direct touch with hims 


But it is not easy to show this as clearly in 


writing as it was to perceive itin life. > 

The first occasion on which I had the pleae 
sure of a communication from Mr. Watts 
was many yearsago. I was connected with 
a London Gospel Temperance Society, 
and used to write short articles for its 
weekly journal. Such work was very 
distressing, as all attempts at the reforma- 
tion of London drinkers must be. You 
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may persuade men to sign the pledge easily 
enough 3 but to get them to keep the pledge 
they have taken is quite another matter. 
My heart had ached many times when I had 
seen men who had been slaves to the drink 
habit sign the pledge and keep sober for 
awhile, and then break out again in their 
old ways. So disheartening had _ these 
experiences become that I had almost 
given up in despair. In one particularly 
melancholy mood of this description I had 
wandered inte the South Kensington 
Museum. I had walked aimlessly among 
the cases of exhibits from India and Japan, 
and through the lines of old carriages and 
sedan chairs without becoming at all inter- 
ested in the interesting objects about which 
I moved. There was a staircase before me 
leading to the galleries. Simply for the 
sake of change I walked up the stairs and 
paused on one of the landings. There 
were one or two pictures on the walls 
which arrested my attention, because of 
their unlikeness to other paintings I had 
been accustomed to see. I had been 
reading some of the chapters of Ruskin’s 
“* Modern Painters,’? and had gathered 
the idea that Mr. Ruskin considered it 
permissible to receive suggestions from 
pictures whether the artist had intended 
those suggestions or not. With this in 
my mind I sat down in front of a blue can- 
vas, and was led to think about it, because 
it was entitled ‘*‘ Hope.’’ It is true that 
I saw a star,and remembered the old idea 
of the Star of Hope; but apart from that 
I saw little in the picture emphasising hope. 
But I sat still with the picture before me, 
thinking of my work in East London. 
Gradually the bent figure upon the globe 
in the painting seemed to indicate sorrow 
and disappointment. I thought of the 
poor workmen who had tried to become 
sober, and had yielded- again and again 
to the temptation of the beer-houses 
and the laughing ‘‘ come on’’ of their 
mates. I thought of their sorrow and 
disappointment on realising the failure 
of their will-power in the matter of resis- 
tance. Many a time had I said that their 
case seemed hopeless. On looking up, 
I noted that this picture before me with its 
sadness and loneliness was not called 
** Hopeless’? but ‘‘ Hope.’® In what 
consisted the difference ? The poor weary 
girl had no friend on the earth to offer her 
encouragement, and her companion, the 
harp, has all its strings broken save one. 
These things represented hopelessness, 
but the star above her head was surely the 
reason which justified the title of the pic- 
ture. The star was in the heavens, so 
hope must come from the same sphere. 
Yes, in God was the only hope of despairing 
humanity ; but this painted representative 
of humanity could not see the reason for 
hope, for her eyes were bandaged and her 
head was bent away from the light which 
came from heaven. It occurred to me 
that in the picture there was a message 
for myself in my disheartening work and 
for my Hast-end friends who found it so 
difficult to break away from old habits and 
associations. I went home and wrote ashort 
article to the above effect. It was printed 
in the next issue of our weekly Temperance 
Messenger. I confess I should have been 
alarmed had I thought it would have been 
seen by the artist. Yet some weeks after 
its appearing I received a note from Mr. 


Watts saying that he had not seen a comment 
on his picture which so truly caught his: 
spirit as that article and desired me to call 
upon him and talk over other ideas he had 
for new pictures. 
means Mr. Watts had seen my short article ; 
but I need not say that that incident began 
for me the greatest spiritual influence my 
life ever possessed. 

The artist became deeply interested in | 
my attempts in Hast London to give hope 
and thoughts of higher things to those who 
there continually struggle against so many 


slides made from them. 
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I never knew by what 


difficulties. I told him that I used the 


lantern in my work, and suggested that it 
would be a wonderful help to have lantern 


slides of his pictures, so that they could be 
explained to large audiences. The idea 
pleased him, and without further ado the 
pictures were photographed and lantern 


He asked me to bring some of the Hast- 
end people to see him, for he would like 
to talk to them and show them his work: 
Well, we were not long in arranging pilgrim- 
ages. 
I had the privilege of conducting large 
parties of people from North and Hast 
London to the studio of Mr. Watts in Ken- 
sington. The kindness of the artist and his 


wife on these occasions was overwhelming. | 


Those afternoons are very vivid in my 
memory now. ‘Tea was served in the 
beautiful garden of Little Holland House. 
I cansee the laden tables under the fine old 
trees, and remember the gracious attention 
of our kind hostess as my friends partook 
of the meals under conditions so different 
from those which pertain in Kast and North 
London. 
great statue ‘‘ Hnergy,’’ then unfinished, 
stood among the trees at the end of\ the 
garden, forming a background of wonderful 
interest and inspiration. 

But the event of each of those occasions 
was the hand-shake of the master, and the 
kind, encouraging words he spoke to the 
young people who had come to see him. 
He talked about his work, and chatted in a 
fatherly way to even the youngest of his 
visitors. In the course of his speaking 
he would use chalks and illustrate his 
remarks by making rough sketches on 
paper. And these scraps of paper were 
much prized by those who were fortunate 
enough to secure them. I can remember 
his telling a youth that to draw or paint 
properly it was necessary to know how the 
object which you were representing was 
formed. To explain his meaning he sup- 
posed you wished to draw a human leg, and 
taking a chalk and paper sketched the bones 
of a man’s leg in a bent position. Over 
these bones he drew the proper muscles, 
and then marked the skin enclosing all. 
Knowing the position and action of these 
parts, you would be able to make the 
drawing correct, without such knowledge 
the work would be faulty. In this 
way the aged artist interested his 
visitors in matters which might have been 
considered beyond their depth. But with 
his sketches and talk he ‘secured their 
rapt attention. 

Luckine TAVENER: 
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RELIGION IN DAILY LIFE. 


For the things which are seen are temporal ; 
but the things which are not seen are eternal. 
: PauL. 

urify his 

e is; this 


Let a man therefore strive to 
thoughts. What a man thinks, that 
is the old secret. rete 4 

Tur MarrrayaNa UpaniIsHAD? 


I was staying a little while ago ina 
house where preparations were being made 
for a garden party given to a local ae 
tical association. Everything was done 
and made ready in a spirit of genuine hos- 
pitality and kindly interest in the guests, 
And as I watched my hostess and her 
helpers, and marked the spirit they were 
of, it was borne in upon me that it was that 
very spirit which would make the occasion 
joyful and an enduring memory to those. 
who came. I said to myself, ‘‘ It will 
not be the gardens, for the day is so cold and 
grey that they will not look hali their 
best ; it can’t be the tea, for ‘ eaten bread 
is soon forgotten,’ be it ever so nice and 
good. It cannot be the events and the 
prizes, for all cannot compete and but few 
can win. And all these together, offered 
erudgingly, would be as dust and ashes, 
insulting and irritating to the guests.”” 
It was the unseen spirit of the host and 
hostess which was to influence everything, 
and Paul’s word summed it up: “* The 
things: which are seen are temporal; but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.” 

It is true of everything in this life as 
well as in the hereafter. Hidden in the 
depths of our innermost being he the 
springs of human destiny, unseen by others, 
not known, perhaps, even to the individual, 
but there, and working to eternal issues. 


It is the innermost J which determines . 


how all outside influences, from persons 
or things, shall afiect me, and whether they 
shall nourish or injure my spizit’s life: 
It is the innermost J which decides how 
I shall influence all I have to do with to 


the very outermost edge of my environ- _ 


ment—and we can none of us know or 
imagine how far that is. So it comes 
back to this, that it is infinitely more 
important to be than to do. The doing 
will follow the being, and will be strictly 
in character with it. And if we think 
each morning, as we all must, What have 
I got to do to-day ? it ought only to be a 
prelude to the other and more important 
question, What ought I to be to-day ? 

There is a business transaction to be 
gone through, let us say a bargain to be 
struck. Is there in the depths of my 
soul the impersonal justice and goodwill 
which declares that ‘‘a good bargain is 
a bargain that is good to both parties 
to that bargain’’ and which will save 
me from the blasphemous idea that a just 
and loving Father in His ‘‘ providence ’* 
could ever intend me to find an oppor- 
tunity of selfish gain in my brother’s 
need? Is there within me, in saving 
power, a realisation that a few pounds, 
or many thousands of pounds, are but 
‘temporal,’ while brotherly kindness 
and love will be eternally the stronger 
or the weaker upon earth according to the 
spirit in which I act ? 

There is cleaning or patching to be done 
to-day; thoroughly and conscientiously 
done; which it will not be unless I who 
am to do it am thorough and conscientious: 
Let me learn from George Herbert that 
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. All may of God partake ; 
Nothing can be so mean, 

Which with this tincture, For His Sake, 

Will not grow bright and clean. 

A servant with this clause 

_ Makes drudgery divine ; 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 

Makes that and the action fine. 

And when the cleaning is done in that 
spirit it falls into its proper place. It is 
but “* temporal ’’ after all, and we do not 
love our cleanliness too well to have 
patience with the children’s ‘‘ muddles.’’ 
We shall be as much as possible unlike a 
lady whom I once heard tell her sons that 
she could not bear to see them come into 
the dining-room in their boots. She 
objected, not because the boots were dirty— 
if they had been her remark might have 
been a needed effort at trainmg—but 
because “‘ they pressed down the pile of 
the (Turkey) carpet.’? She was a good 
woman, but she forgot that even the best 
of carp>ts is but ‘‘ temporal’? ; but that 
home should be home-like to the boys, and 
they secure of a welcome in every part of it, 
was of eternal importance. Yet we have 
proof every day that it is the spirit of a 
place which makes the home whose memory 
is a joy and a safeguard in life’s later 
journeying. It isn’t for their grandeur 
we recall the tables and chairs, if they were 
fine ; it is for their association with those 
whose deep underlying love was expressed 
in word and deed, and sometimes even in 
severities. Nothing appeals more quickly 
to the heart of our common humanity, 
than when some great man turns with love 
and longing to the little home of his child- 
hood. He is bound to it by the unseen 
eternal influences of the spirit that reigned 
there. And that spirit has been an essen- 
tial element’in his success in life. 

There are calls to be made or received 
to-day, and i meeting our friends we would 
fain be truthful and tactful, entertaining, 
but earnest-minded, ready to redeem talk 


if it drifts towards gossip, and yet free | 


from the taint of priggishness. We would 
be like Mrs. Browning’s woman who 
never found fault with you ; never implied 
Your wrong by her right; yet men at her side 
Grew nobler, girls purer, while through the whole 
town 
The children were gladder who pulled at her 
gown. 

Such a gracious influence as that springs 
from the innermost spirit of the man or 
woman of whom the description is true. 
Jt is gained by those who pray daily to 
have created in them a clean heart, that 
so the inner vision may be purged, that 
they may see the things of the daily hfe 


as they are. They strive to choose, day 


by day, and hour by hour, in the least 
matter as in the greatest, the things unseen 
and eternal. The same choice is laid 
before us every day and all day long. 
And our comfort is that the power which 
ennobles and sweetens one character, 
giving it to see the reality of things, can do 
the same for another, ‘“ The thoughts of our 
hearts,’’ also, may be “‘ cleansed by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, so that we 
may perfectly love God and worthily 
magnify His Holy Name.’’ 

Then so often in life it happens that 
duty takes the form of renunciation, and 
Paul’s word is a stay and support to us. 
Sometimes we are called upon by right 
principle to renounce some concrete 


advantage of prospects or, position, and 
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| friends may help or friends may hinder. 


More frequently some swift decision has 
to be made within our own souls, influ- 
enced only by what we are. And, prob- 
ably to every one, there comes the hour 
of renunciation of what seems to make the 
sweetness and worth of life. In the depths 
of the inmost being, with no friend but the 
Heavenly Father to be cognizant of the 
tragedy, the soul accepts the bereavement 
or the adversity, relinquishes the joy of 
life, buries the hopes of a whole career, or 
takes up the cross which it will carry to the 
grave. Well will it be in such an hour for 
the soul which has been nourished on noble 
and loving thoughts of God, for then its 
surrender will be full and wholehearted. 
And then will dawn for it a day which 
shall bring a grave and noble happiness, 
in which it shall be seen that the “light 
affliction ”’ was indeed but temporal, while 
the powers of a disciplined character are 
eternal. Mary Rapa. 


SEASONS OF REFRESHING.* 
By THE Rev. CuHarites Roper, B.A. . 


** Repent ye therefore, and turn again, that 
your sins may be blotted out, that so there 
may come seasons of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord.’’—Acts iii. 19. 


Snasons of refreshing! How acceptable 
they are when they do come to us. And 
let us realise that they are of two kinds. 
There is bodily refreshing, and there is 
spiritual refreshing, and the one is almost, 
if not quite, as important as the other. 
This is a period of the year when we are 
wont to think about this subject, especially 
as it concerns ourselves. Once more IJ feel 
very grateful for the rest, and change of 
air and scenery, I have been able to get ; 
and frequently I have wished that such 
a privilege was possible for all my fellow 
men and women, the poor as well as the 
rich, the toilers as well as the leisured. 
What a grand thing it would be were we 
able to’ transport the denizens of the slums 
wholesale into the country, amidst the quiet 
and beauty of Nature, where they could 
revel in the pure air and sunshine, and live 
on wholesome food, for a week or a fort- 
night while the municipal housemaid could 
indulge in a thorough spring-cleaning in 
their absence, and sweeten their environ- 
ment by the time of their return. 

It is a marvel to me that so many jaded 
men and women, even when they have 
the chance of a period of genuine rest, 
should prefer to rush into another kind 
of turmoil, instead of wandering hand in 
hand with Nature, the dear old nurse, 
and by her help getting near to the source 
of all health and beauty and knowledge. 
I believe that the man who can religiously, 
and at the same time rationally, enjoy 
himself on a holiday in the country or at 
the seaside, inhaling aspiration and wisdom 
with the- scent of new-mown hay or of 
wild-flowers or of spicey seaweed, is 
all the more likely to remember his duties 
to his fellows on his return to the scenes 
ot his daily labours. Carelessness about 
the glorious opportunities which God has 
provided in Nature for the strengthening 
of our bodies and the reinvigorating of 
our minds and the awakening of our souls 
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is, oftentimes, accompanied by a hard, 
unsympathetic indifference to the claims 


of our fellows upon us. Of course, itis not 
necessarily or invariably so; but I have 
often noticed that the man who says he 
cannot manage to take a holiday because 
of business pressure is so absorbed in mere 
money-spinning that his sympathies be- 
come narrowed, and the needs of his 
fellows find no large-hearted response from 
his abundance. Now, uninterrupted ming- 
ling with the hard and grinding and 
competitive conditions of life almost 
invariably tends to make a man more 
or less pessimistic. All work and no play. 
makes Jack a dull boy—dull, stolid, 
despairing, or what is worse, suspicious. 
I do not under-estimate the value of human 
intercourse ; man’s duty is clearly amongst 
men; learning their triumphs and their 
failures, their sorrows and their joys, 
their difficulties and sins and virtues. But 
there should be im all cases, as far as 
possible, periods of relaxation, when other 
sides of the wondrous picture may be seen; 
when our pessimism shall be driven out of 
us ignominiously by the sheer joy of living 
which we feel, and when a season of 
refreshing shall come to us from the pre- 
sence of the Lord. For after all that is the 
point which I want to emphasise. 

The seasons of refreshing are not of the 
highest value unless they occur in the felt 
presence of God; and when a man really 
does think he is spending his time in such 
a way as to truly have God for a companion, 
what joy on earth can be compared to it ? 
By his own confession, sad confession, the 
man who has given up his belief in God 
is not so happy as he was before. There- 
fore, I am devoutly thankful that in my 
own mind I am compelled to postulate 
God in order to arrive at any approximate 
solution of the mysteries of life. And 
certain it is that the more I examine and 
think about the wonders and glories of 
Nature the more my belief in a wise, 
creative, and sustaining deity becomes 
confirmed, though at the same time 
I am the more compelled to reject the 
dogmatic and presumptuous definitions 
of deity which have come down to us from 
a remote past. 


How strange it would be, how confusing 
and demoralising it would be, if we had 
to admit that the mysteries by which we 
are surrounded, and also the glories which 
are only partially revealed to us, were not 
wholly understood and appreciated by some 
mind vast enough to hold them! One of 
the disappointing things about roaming 
through Nature by oneself is that when one 
comes across some scene that is ravishingly 
beautiful, one has to lament that one’s wife 
or child or friend is not there to whom one 
can express the sentiments which the 
contemplation of such a scene provokes: 
And so, infinitely more satisfactory is it 
when we can stand on the sea-shore 
watching the great sea heave and swell 
under the influence of a mighty and 
mysterious force, or observe the wreaths of 
cloud curl round the heads of the majestic 
mountains, or take in one’s hand the flower 
of the creeping geranium that clings to the 
moss-grown. wall, and feel assured in our 
heart of hearts that the great permeatin 
spirit of the universe knows all about it ae 
loves it as a wise creator loves any 
beautiful and wonderful thing he has made! 
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Such an attitude of mind and religious 
trustfulness is incomparably more refresh- 
ing than the mere recognition of Nature 
as a vast piece of mechanism whose 
wheels grind unconsciously, and which has 
no soul of like nature to our own though of 
infinite superiority. 

And when a storm arises, and the sea is 
lashed into furious waves that threaten the 
lives of the mariners, when thunder-clouds 
creep o’er the land, and lightnings are 
hurled hither and thither, sometimes car- 
rying destruction to manand beast, what a 
moral paralysis it is to think that there is 
no supreme mind that can see both the 
beginning and the end, and who knows 
that for the ultimate design it has in view 
all things work together for good! There 
is a comfort and a peace in the contem- 
plation of Nature under opposite conditions 
past all expression. It brings strength 
to both soul and body. It makes a man 
ashamed of any selfishness which may 
have characterised him ; it stirs within him 
resolves to work more strenuously than 
ever before; to seek intercourse and 
friendship with God not merely at holiday 
time, but always, even in the noise and 
turmoil of his city life; and to help God 
to establish there the harmony and joy and 
peace which we find so largely in Nature. 

There God is the great musician. From 
early morning till late at night we hear no 
discords. The birds are singing, the bees 
are humming, the winds play through the 
trees and grasses like Molian harps, 
and yet amidst the myriad sounds of 
Nature we can hear no discords ; there is 
one continuous, delightful oratorio in which 
God is praised, and in which the spirit 
of hope reigns supreme. . 

And so, the ambition with which one 
comes back from a holiday amidst the 
beauties of Nature, when one’s refreshing 
has been in the felt presence of God, 
is to do what one can to sweeten and purify 
human life, to bring joy to those who are 
sore distressed, to place high ideals before 
those who now grope in darkness, to give 
hope to the despairing, faith to the doubting 
and to teach all to sing sincerely and hear- 
tily the angels’ song, ‘‘ Peace onearth, good- 
will to men.’’ 

Friends, have you yet fully realised 
how grateful you ought to be when you 
return from your annual period of rest 
amidst God’s glorious sunshine and flower- 
ing hedgerows and leafy woods and mur- 
muring seas,with your skin tanned and your 
nerves re-strung and your heart young again, 
with your step elastic as the fawn’s, and 
your whole system in tune like a harp 
of many strings? You can never repay 
God for the privilege. Build him a cathe- 
dral, and it is poor recompense; give 
your body to be burned, and it may please 
him not; but the one way, and the only 
way, to show your gratitude is through 
your love of the brethren, love that 
faileth not, love that makes the true 
music of life, love that smooths out the 
wrinkles of care, and that makes pain 
itself bearable and profitable. I know 
no other gospel that can compare with 
this. Seventeen years I have preached 
to you; and all that time I have sought 
in sciences and philosophies for the highest 
and noblest truths which I might place 
before you; and I have to confess, and 
I confess it gladly, that the simplest theme | 


is also the greatest and strongest for the re- 
generation of souls, and that there is nothing 
so great or so divine in this world as 
love. And remember when you look 
upon God’s works in the coming holidays, 
and regard him as a being to be adored as 
well as worshipped, that no man can love 
God whom he has not seen who has not 
first learned to love his brother man whom 
he has seen. 

Let me once more briefly turn to my 
text: ‘‘ Repent ye, therefore, and turn 
again, that your sins may be blotted out, 
that so there may come seasons of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord.’’ Yes, 
that is the order—repentance and then 
atonement and finally peace. The stub- 
born man, the arrogant man, who claims 
that he is perfect and incapable of improve- 
ment, that he has done nothing oromitted 
nothing that needs forgiveness of God, 
is not likely to have those seasons of 
refreshing come to him. Where there is 
true love there is humility, and the felt 
need of personal improvement. Phari- 
saim is not religion; even the despised 
publican was nearer the mark. Do not all 
honest men have visions of what might 
have been if ——! Ah well, let us not 
stultify our powers and opportunities by 
nursing vain regrets. Let us truly and 
manfully repent and turn again and pray 
God to forgive us, and help us to more 
fully and profitably live in the days that are 
in store for us. Let us seek reconcilement 
with God, strive to live in obedience to His 
laws, seek to harmonise our wills with His, 
worship Him in the -beauty of holiness, 
trace His love as well as His power in 
everything, and then seasons of refreshing 
will assuredly come tous, ‘and through us 
to our fellow mortals also. May the time 
hasten on when society as well as Nature 
will be filled with divinest harmonies. 


‘* ARE THE CONSOLATIONS OF GOD 
TOO SMALL FOR THEE ?”’ 


A sHorT time ago the writer received a 
letter from a friend, a lady of wide culture 
and deeply religious spirit, closely attached 
to the Church of England. In this letter 
she referred to Unitarianism, speaking with 
appreciation of the rectitude, sincerity, 
and public spirit which characterises 
Unitarians, but adding that while she had 
always admired them for these reasons, she 
had always felt the deepest sympathy with 
them for their cold and joyless creed. It 
seemed to her that we Unitarians could not 
find in our religion that support and con- 
solation which the orthodox faith gives to 
the devout believer, and it was a real grief 
to her that we should deliberately refuse 
the light and easy yoke of the true faith, and 
take upon ourselves the heavy burden of a 
creed which, however bracing to the moral 
sense, cannot comfort us in the hour of 
affliction, nor support us under tribulation. 

Such ideas are far from uncommon. 
Constantly we hear references to the cold- 
ness of the Unitarian faith; we are told 
that we appeal to the intellect alone, that 
we have nothing to give in answer to the 
cry of the heart for help and comfort. Our 
teaching is said to be for the few who have 
the leisure and the education needed to 
appreciate and enter into metaphysical 
speculations and abstruse reasonings on 
ethical problems, not for the toiling, suffer- 


ing many, who ask for a faith which shall 
comfort them in their trouble, and cheer 
them in their difficulties. People ery out 
for the bread of life, and it is said that we 
give them the stone of cold intellectualism. 

We must admit that a religion which 
cannot afford consolation to the suffering 
multitudes of mankind will have but a 
limited influence. Such a religion was the 
Stoicism of ancient Greece and Rome; a 
religion noble and bracing, but as cold and 
hard as were many of the men who accepted 
it. It made no appeal to emotion or 
feeling; it taught the duty of crushing 
such emotion as completely as possible, 
and so it was and always remained the 
creed of a very few. Faith is the outeome 
of the necessities of life, not of the mind’s 
reasoning, says a recent school of thinkers ; 
and religion must recognise and meet these 
necessities if it is to have any vital influence. 
All the great world religions have sought 
to doso. One great source of the immense 
influence and power of the Catholic Church 
is the help and consolation it affords to the 
devout believers. How real is this comfort 
can be best known by those who have been 
much amongst the poor in such countries 
as Ireland, where the bulk of the population 
are at once very poor and passionately 
attached to their Church. I remember a 
pathetic little scene that moved me very 
much. At the foot of a lovely glen in 
Tipperary stands a wooden cross, raised by 
some good Catholic,in order that the passer- 
by may pause a moment, and be reminded 
of the suffering which was borne nineteen 
centuries before for the sake of humanity. 
As I stood looking at the cross, an old 
woman came slowly up the road, bent under 
a heavy,sack carried on her shoulder. . She, 
put her load down by the road, and knelt 
before the cross for a few minutes in prayer, 
then rising took her load again, and went 
on her way up the glen to the little cabin on 
the mountain where she and her old hus- 
band won a scanty living from a patch of 
barren ground. But if the look on her 
face told the truth, the load was the lighter, 
and the steep road up the glen the less 
fatiguing for the few minutes’ prayer. I 
was reminded of this only lately when 
reading of a brilliant scholar and man of the 
world, who joined the Catholic Church, not 
primarily because he believed its doctrine 
contained a greater measure of truth than 
those of the other Churches, but because in 
his Irish home he saw so much of the power 
of that Church to comfort, help, and con- 
sole the poor peasants about him. 

The appeals that this Church makes to 
her children contain in themselves the 
secret of her power. Cease to disobey, she 
cries: submit utterly and entirely to my 
discipline and rule, and then, sin¢e Christ 
died for you, and the Virgin Mother and 
the saints will intercede for you, you shall 
be forgiven. Do you doubt the reality of 
the love of God? See the proof of it, in 
the image over every altar, where God Him- 
self. is shown enduring the agonies of 
death in order that we may be saved from 
our sin. Do you doubt whether God cares 
for your sorrow? See the picture, to be 
found in nearly every pious Catholic home, 
where the mother of God stands, her heart 
pierced by seven swords, typifying the 
Divine sympathy with our earthly suffer- 
ing. Do you fear to approach the All Holy 
and All Perfect in prayer, lest your petitions 
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by reason of your sins should offend His 
ear? Then turn to some one of that choir 
invisible of saints, who will intercede for us 
at the Throne of Grace, and through whose 
merits, not through our own, our prayers 
will be answered. So the Catholic Church 
comforts the sick and sorrowing. It is in 
the doctrine of the Incarnation that the 
orthodox Protestant, in his turn, finds 
support in trouble. The writer heard a 
clergyman, now a distinguished professor, 
in one of our northern universities, say 
once that when he contemplated the 
spectacle of the sufferings and sins of 
humanity, suffering often apparently un- 
deserved, sin often apparently incurred 
through want of knowledge or through the 
degrading conditions of life, he would find 
it impossible to keep his faith in the love of 
God if it were not for his belief in the In- 
carnation. Believing as he did that Christ 
was Incarnate God, he could trust in the 
love which was revealed in that life lived 
centuries ago in Palestine; he could turn 
in confidence to the Divine sympathy of 
one who blessed the little children, and said 
that to those who loved much, much 
would be forgiven: For such reasons they 
suppose that we Unitarians must find our 
creed such a hard one. We have no 
mediator between ourselves and God; no 
assurance of the love of God given by one 
who could say, I and my Father are 
one, 


But is it really so? As I watched the 
peasant-woman kneeling before the Cross, 
it seemed to me that I, too, might kneel 
there, though it were with another meaning. 
The figure on the Cross to her was the 
symbol of Deity itself, showing how near 
the Divine ‘will approach the hunian. To 
me it was the symbol of perfect humanity, 
and showed how near the human can 
approach the Divine. The Incarnation 
that we believe in is an Incarnation in the 
whole human race. Not in Christ alone 
was the Divine Spirit made manifest, but 
in every soul on earth is some portion of 
that Spirit, some ray of that light which 
lighteth every one that cometh into the 
world. No man calleth Christ Lord but by 

the Holy Spirit, for were the Spirit not in 
- ourselves, how could we recognise that 
supreme manifestation of it which is in 
Christ ? He is the Son of Man, that is the 
title he uses so often of himself, because 
though he is so infinitely above us, yet he 
is our elder brother, and had we the 
strength to follow his leading more faith- 
fully, we would at length attain to the 
fulness of his perfect life. 


What has all this to do with comfort and 
consolation, it may be asked. It has 
everything to do with the question. We 
need the belief in the love of God to enable 
us to bear our troubles. Now, this belief 
in the love of God must be based in the last 
resort on the love in our own hearts. By 
this Christ brings home to us the Father’s 
love. He urges us not to torment our- 
selves by anxious cares, not to lose our true 
life, the life of the soul, through constant 
care for the outward things, which, though 
requisite and necessary, are not all, nor 
the best that is needed. And he bids us 
thus trust in the Divine love because we 
know what our limited human love would 
do if it could for those dear to us. We 
would give good gifts to our children, we 


would not refuse their cry for bread ; how 
much more will our Father in heaven give 
good gifts to those who ask Him? Christ 
does not say ‘‘ Believe in the love of God 
because I tell you He does love you.’’ He 
says, “‘ Believe in the love of God because 
you yourselves love.’’ The love in our 
hearts is the truest and most abiding 
revelation of the love that is in the Father’s 
heart. That is why the pure in heart are 
blessed with the perfect revelation of the 
Divine, because with such souls the love is 
pure and mirrors more perfectly that 
Divine love which dwells in them. But 
there is some spark of that love in us all. 
If we do not see it it is because we have 
not been ‘* made wise to trace love’s faint 
beginnings in mankind.’’ When we 
look a little deeper we can trace the faint 
beginnings of love even in the storm and 
tempest of war, even in the strife and pres- 
sure of industrial life, even in the misery of 
the great cities. In that welter of blood and 
horror round the Eastern fortress city the 
Red Cross flag was sacred to both com- 
batants, and once the awful -struggle 
ceased, the wounded on both sides were 
cared for by the victors. In the fierce 
competition and the passionate quest for 
wealth which characterises much of our 
business life to-day, there are many who 
hold wealth as a trust, whose great posses- 
sions are as talents whereof they will have 
to give an account to their Lord. Even 
in the darkest regions of the great cities 
there are devoted souls keeping the lamp 
of love burning, sacrificing their own com- 
fort and leisure if so they may bring some 
light to those who sit in darkness. It may 
be true that the creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain, but we.do not despair, 
for we are co-workers with God, working 
out our own salvation and that of the 
world. 

But what of our own little lives? We 
may not despair of the world, we may see 
in history a slowly moving onward, an 
advance which, though often checked, is 
never wholly stopped. But we want more 
than this. We want some help to enable 
us to bear our own private burdens, our 
own small sorrows, small, yet great to us. 
Comfort can only be found through faith 
in ourselves and faith in God. And it is 
because our Unitarian creed teaches this 
faith that we can find a consolation, a joy 
in it, a support as real as that which the 
Catholic finds in the elaborate forms and 
ceremonies of his Church. We believe 
that we are saved by hope. We do not 
talk about poor fallen humanity. We 
believe that no matter how often we may 
fail in our effort to live a true and worthy 
life, no matter how far short our achieve- 
ment may be of our aim, we shall be saved 
by hope. Is this not the teaching of 
Christ 2? He does not look to the magni- 
tude of the service we can render, he looks 
to the effort we have made. In the great 
vision of the Last Judgment in St. Matthew 
the stress has been laid in the wrong place. 
It is not the division between the sheep 
and the goats that Christ wished to em- 
phasise, not the eternity of the reward or 
of punishment meted out to the good or the 
bad. The emphasis should be placed in 
the lines that tell how the service has been 
rendered unknowingly even unto the least 
of these. Those who had fed the hungry 
or clothed the naked had thought little of 


this service, but ‘‘ All service ranks the 
same with God: with Him there is no last 
nor first.’ That is at least one of the 
lessons of that scene. 


The only thing that can keep a soul from 
God is despair. Our failures, our very 
sins cannot keep us away from God so long 
as there is alive in us the spirit that can 
say, ‘‘I will arise and go to my Father.”’ 
Even if we have wandered into the far 
country, wasted much of our best powers 
and talents, yet there is hope for us when 
we come to ourselves, 


But it is not only our failures and our 
faults that weigh us down. We are bur- 
dened by sorrow which seems to come 
through no fault of our own, by troubles 
which seem too many for us. To bear 
these trials we need the faith in a Living 
God who is all Power and all Love. This is 
the God in whom we Unitarians believe. 


The poor Catholics may find their 
consolation in the thought of the redeeming 
love of Christ, of the tender sympathy and 
ever-ready intercession of the Mother of 
Sorrows. But we should find equal help 
in the thought of the Loving God with whom 
there is no need of mediation or interces- 
sion, who forgives much to those who 
love, who meets ‘the prodigal while yet 
afar off. The love that was in the heart 
of Mary, that drew her to the side of the 
Cross and kept her there through those 
awiul hours; the love that was in the 
heart of Christ when he sorrowed over 
the city that had rejected him and was 
about to put him to death—this love is but 
the evidence and sign of the greater love 
in the heart of God. We believe in the 
God who sends His rain in mercy on the 
unjust as well as on the just, whose sun 
shines on the wanderers as on those who 
tread the straight path, the God who by 
the mouth of His prophet said, ‘‘ All souls 
are mine.’’ And it isa Living God in whom 
we believe. If my friend finds such com- 
fort in the thought that God so loved the 
world that He sent his best-loved son to 
reveal Himself to the world and to draw us 
to Him, surely I can find more comfort in 
the belief that God has been revealing 
Himself to us throughout all history. The 
clearest and most beautiful revelation was 
in the life and teaching of Christ; but not 
an age, not a people, has been left without 
His witnesses. He has made every nation 
on the earth to seek after Him, if haply they 
might find Him. He is not far from every 
one of us, and in Him we live and move and 
have our being. He has communed ever with 
the simple and loving and trusting heart. 
He is not the God of the dead, but the God 
of the living. He is working everywhere 
to-day, and whatever things are true and 
right these are from Him. 


Is this a cold and barren creed? If we 
believe the love of God is so strong that no 
failure and no fault can ever estrange us 
from it; if we believe that the life of God 
is so real that we live in Him and He 
in us, and that He is close to us in all 
our sorrows, and that help will come if we 
will but lift our eyes to Him, surely we can 
find support in this belief. The conso- 
lations of God will not seem small to us 
if we have this faith in Him, and His word 
will deal very tenderly with us; 


Dora MELLONES 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panicd by the name and address of the sender. | 

STATE INTERFERENCE.* 

Sir,—Mr. Simon. is certainly a very bold 
controversialist. He insists—as all Con- 
servatives do—on the great improvements 
that have taken place in the condition of 
even the poorest of our people, but he 
declares that hardly an instance can be 
cited in which any of this improvement 
can be attributed to Governmental inter- 
ference ! 

I have not the time, and you probably 
have not the space, for any adequate 
argument of the matter; but just take 
one or two of these improvements. The 
general health conditions for poor as well 
as rich are undoubtedly better than they 
ever were. Partly, no doubt, this is due 
to the advance of science; but has not 
sanitary legislation enforced the applica- 
tion of science for the general good ? Our. 
people are better educated; but does Mr. 
Simon seriously maintain that Govern- 
mental interference has had nothing to do 
with that? Within living memory hali- 
naked women were playing the part of 
beasts of burden down im the coal mines, 


and young children’s working hours. in | 


factories hardly left them time for sul- 
ficient sleep, to say nothing of play, and 
boys were sweeping chimneys by climbing 
up them, often under the stimulus of 
lighted. paper beneath their naked feet. 
Does not Mr. Simon know that. it was. no 
moral suasion that effected improvements 
in these and a hundred similar matters, 
but: the resolute interference of the State % 
Has not the State interfered for righteous 
weights and measures, for wholesome food, 
for. better dwellings, for humane treatment 
of lunatics and the sick poor, and even 
criminals ? And does Mr. Simon imagine 
that he disposes of all this by talking about 
“* comparative non-interference’’ ? 

No doubt. he would: reckon among the 
greatest of our mdustrial advances the 
general rise in wages; and here, at least, 
I have no doubt he would say that the 
improvement has all been effected without 
legislative interference. 
it has, but only in a very limited sense. 


The State has not directly interfered to | 


prescribe the rate of wages or working 
hours; but it has fully recognised the 
equity and expediency of such prescrip- 
tion, and it has deliberately empowered 
the workers to form trade unions and to 
decide these matters for themselves, as 
they never could have done so long as they 
were a mere disorganised mob, every man 
fighting for his own hand. 

The fact is, it is not only untrue to say 
that hardly an instance can be cited where 
Governmental interference has been bene- 
ficial, but the real truth is almost the con- 
verse of this. It is extremely difficult to 
point to any great advancein our social con- 


* Readers who are interested in the views 
expressed by Mr. Millin in this correspondence 
may. be glad to, refer to his little bool on 
““Commerce and Christianity,’’ of which a 
popular shilling edition has recently been 
published by Messrs. Sonnenschein & Oo. 
Further reference to this book will be found 
among our ‘‘ Notes of the Week.’’ 


sion ’’ addresses, 


Well, in a sense, | 


| tions. 


ditions which has not been directly brought 
about by State legislation giving effective 
power to the enlightened conscience or the 
community: That has been one mode of 
progress in the past, and there is not a 
problem now confronting us which, if 
solved at all, will not have to be solved 
in the same way. 
Georce F. Miri. 
Brixton, July 26. 
EE 

THE MEETINGS AT GENEVA. 

Sir,—The representatives and visitors 
from Great Britain and Ireland will be 
interested to learn that the religious 
service in La Chapelle des Maccabées, 
Geneva, on Sunday afternoon, August 27, 
at five o’clock (Swiss time), will be 
conducted by the Rev. Charles Har- 
erove, of Leeds, and the Rev. Joseph 
Wood, of Birmingham. 

The list of members from the British 
Isles (Scotland is now represented) is at 
the printers, and if any of your readers 
will be in Switzerland at the end of 
August, and. would like to attend the 
meetings, I shall be glad if they will 
apply for their membership tickets not 


later than Thursday next, August 10, 


so. that their names may be included. in 
the list when printed. There are now, 
I am glad to say, 200 names on the 
Essex Hall list. 

Railway tickets, programmes, ‘ Pen- 


their tickets on Wednesday, August 16. 
The Essex Hall party will depart from 
Victoria Station on Friday, August 25, 
at 10 a.m., travelling by way of New- 
haven, Dieppe, and Paris, and arriving 
at. Geneva 
7.21 a.m. 


and. we shall be pleased to render any 


the party. As the party is now much 
larger than I anticipated, it is important 
that everyone should be at the railway 
station in good time, especially those 
who desire to register their luggage. 
W. CopELAND Bowie; 
Essex Hall, London, 
August 3, 1905. 


THE LATE REV. ARTHUR 
HARVIE: 

Srr,—A few friends of our late devoted 
and earnest. co-worker, the Rev. Arthur 
Harvie, knowing the consecration of his 
life to all good things, and also the needs 
of his bereaved family, have made a 
private appeal to some, generous souls 
for a fund to supplement any aid. that, 
may come from the Ministers’ Benevolent 


Society ; and they have met with a kind. 


and generous response. Butthe time has 
arrived when that. fund, which is not as 
large as could be desired, must be closed. 
Before that day comes. there may be 
friends throughout the country who 
hitherto have not. known of this effort, 
and who would wish tobe associated with 
this ministry of helpfulness. If so, and 


they will communicate with me, I shall 


gratefully acknowledge their contribu- 
: James C; Srreur, 
The Parsonage, Shrewsbury. : 


creation and emanation. 
‘that the doctrine of the Immanence of 
God is the special gain of the nineteenth 
‘century. With this the theory of emana- 
tion is surely more in accord than that. of 
| special creation. 
&c., will be posted | 
from London to all who have paid for |} 
| creation and emanation that prompted our 
‘note to Mrs. Hind’s first letter, but a ques- 
‘tion of the abiding relation of the soul to 
/God, and this we were glad that our cor- 
respondent at once recogniséd.—Ep. Inq. ] 
on Saturday morning at | i 

The Rev. F. W. Stanley, | 
Chairman of the General Purposes Sub- | 
Committee, will be at Victoria Station, | 


as well as myself, soon after 9 a,m., | should. be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
, : | Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.| — 
assistance in Our power to members of ff 
Sunday, July 16, Mr. G. A. King, of Norwich, 
| conducted the anniversary servicesin connection 
with the Sunday-school. shape 
! which was erected during the ministry of Rev. 
| A. Amey, looked very attractive, standing in 


to follow its lessons, 


-sinee its formation, and of the manner 


IMMORTALITY. 


Sir,—As another old reader of Tue 
Inquirer, I ask leave to say with how 
much interest and sympathy I have read 
Mrs, Hind’s letter on ‘‘ Immortality ’’ 
in your issue of July 22. Of the “‘ series 
of changes’’ to be passed through sub- 
sequently to this life, of course we know 
nothing; but that the “soul,’’ or active 
principle of thought and life in each of us, 
derives from the primal Fount of being, 
has long appeared to me to be the only 
view consistent with reason and with our 
present knowledge of the universe. I 
must, however, demur to your own verbal 
(2) correction, which your correspondent 
has so courteously though, I venture to~ 
think, rather hastily accepted. It is, 1 
presume, intended to suggest that for the 
production of each one of the many million - 
‘“ souls’? that are coming into existence 
every day, there is required a distinct act 
of creative will. But is not this just one 


‘of those unverifiable propositions im which 


it has been said theologians are fond of 


‘indulging ? I do not see why it should be 


desired, nor do [ think it is possible, to 
reconcile the two opposing theories of. 
It has been said 


Rozert B. Drummond. 
[It was no question as between special 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and. Reports for this Department 


Bedfield (Suffolk Village Mission).—On 
The little chapel, 


its own piece of ground, which showed quite a 
wealth of roses and summer flowers. The rain 
had passed over, and the sun shone brightly as 
the scholars, teachers, and some parents assem- 
bled in the building on the Sunday atternoon. 
Mr. Smith presided at the harmonium, and the 
scholars: rendered their hymns most creditably. 
Mr. King, in his address, told anew the story 
of the good Samaritan, urging the young people 
After tea a march was 
madz to Monk Soham, where on an open space 
outside the old smithy,4 kindly lent by. Mr. 


| Elliott, a service was held, when short addresses 


were given by Mr. Newell and Mr. King. The 
singing was very hearty and was, lead by a con- 


| certina under the skilful handling of Mr. Smith. 


Cirencester—The annual Sunday-school 
sermons. were preached on Sunday, July 23, by 
the Rey. Henry, Austin. Special anthems were 
sung by the choir and children, and the church 


| was prettily decorated for the occasion. 


Park Lane, near Wigan.—On Wednesday 
evening, July 26,'a crowded meeting was held-in 


'the rooms of the Y.M.C.A., at: which a beauti- 
fully illuminated address was presented to the 


Rev J. E. Stead, who has now left the district 


| and taken charge of the Christian Church, Mossley, 
‘near Manchester. u 


The address is surrounded 
by photographs of the President, Col. Rd. 


| Pilkington, M.P., C.B., and all the members of 
| the committee. 


. The several speakers referred 
to Mr. Stead’s connection with the i ion 


he had taken a most active interest, 
branch of its work, and also in its va 
; a oe 


 - jae 
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amusements. He had shown that a Unitarian 
ean do Christian work and manifest the truly 


Christian spirit in his intercourse with the young | It is requested that notice of any alteration in 


men of that Association, and his departure from 
their midst would mean a very great loss to 
them all, 

Portsmouth: St. Thomas’s-street.—On 
Sunday last the members of the local friendly 
societies attended a _ special service, the 

* Ancient Order of Foresters and the Buffaloes 
being in regalia; about two hundred were pre- 
sent. The service, conducted by the minister, 
Mr. T. Bond, was most inspiring and helpful. 
Mr. Bond welcomed the visitors on behalf of 
the trustees and congregation. Being a worker 
himself for nearly fifty years, and holding a 
most responsible office as treasurer of the Ports- 
mouth district, Ancient Order of Foresters, he 
could bear witness to the good work done by 
associations such as those represented that 
evening, and as they had secured stability 
through the work of their predecessors, so he felt 
sure that their successors would benefit by their 
experiences. A legacy of £25, less duty, from 
a friend of Mr. Bond’s, has recently been received 
by the congregation. : 

Stannington (Farewell Presentation).— 
The Rey. Iden Payne closed his ministry at 


Underbank Chapel on Sunday last, when large | __. af 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 


congregations assembled. His ministry at Stan- 
nington has lasted 21 years, and his whole term 
of service has been no less than 63 years, He 
commenced in 1842 at Rolvenden (Kent), and 
subesquent ministries were at Deal, North- 
ampton, Southampton, Congleton, Holbeck, and 
Stannington. He is now in his 84th year, and 
retires through failing health to a well-earned 
leisure, which all his friends up and down the 
country will wish he may enjoy for some years 
to come. He intends to take up his residence 
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the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


SUNDAY, August 6. 


Aeton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 


High-street, 7, Mr. A. 8S. Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. Cuarius Turirt. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
il and 7, Rev. Waiter Luoyp. _ 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 

A. J. MarcHant. é 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. HanxKrnsoy. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

Il and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrrts. 

Hackney, New Gravel. Pit Church, Chatham- 
place. Closed during August. : 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 

- Rev. Hunry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7,. Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 


Rey. E. SaveLu Hicks, M.A. i 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. G. Crrrouiry, B.A. 


Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 
-Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 


street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 


| Little Portland-street Chapel. No service. 


Mansford-street Church. and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Mr. ALrrep THompPsoNn. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30. 


in Sheffield. On Wednesday a farewell tea was | Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 


held in the schoolroom, which was very largely 
attended, and was followed by a public meet- 
ing in the chapel. Mr. M. J. Hunter, acting 
chairman of the trustees, presided. The devo- 
tional service was conducted by Rev. A. H. 
Dolphin, of Sheffield. Apologies were read 
from the Revs. Chas. Hargrove, Wm. Stephens, 
and J. Lee (Congregationalist, of Loxley). 
The Rey. C. J. Street, of Sheffield, spoke first 
on behalf of the congregations and ministers of 
the district. The Rey. Samuel Parks (vicar of 
Stannington) and Mr. A. Mallinson (Wesleyan 
local preacher) both spoke as old friends and 
fellow-workers during the whole of Mr. Payne’s 
Stannington ministry. Mr. A. Vickers, a local 
trustee and member of the congregation, testi- 
fied to the excellent work he had done and to 
the respect and affection in which he was held. 
The Chairman then, with a few appropriate 
words, made a presentation to Mr. Payne of a 
eheque for £247 7s., representing the gifts of 
members of the Stannington and district con- 

egations, as well as contributions-from various 
riends, and particularly from the places in 
which he had formerly ministered, and explained 
that of this sum £24 14s. would continue to be 
paid annually during the lifetime of Mr. Payne. 
The intimation of tbese facts was received with 
satisfaction and applause by the meeting. The 
Rey. Iden Payne then made a touching response, 
in which he said that his whole ministry had 
been happy and a work of love; and, while 
he thanked, with all his heart those who con- 
tributed to this testimonial, which would relieve 
his declining years of anxiety, he prayed that 


_~God’s blessing might rest upon the whole con- } 


gregation, and that by their lives they might 
show forth the glory of the faith which they 
professed. A vote of thanks to the Chairman 
was proposed by the Rev. Wm. Blazeby and 
seconded by Rev. Wm. Mellor (son-in-law of 
Mr. Payne), who expressed the thanks of the 
family. The benediction was pronounced by 
Mr. Payne. 


Taunton.—The annual Flower Show in con- | 


nection with the Mary-street Sunday-school was 
successfully held on Thursday, July 27, and was 
kindly opened by the Mayoress, Mrs. J. Lewis. 


A musical programme was rendered during the 
afternoon, to which the children. contributed 


three songs. The prizes were distributed by the | 


Rev. J. Worthington, formerly minister at Mary- 
street. The Rey. Rudolf Davis and Mr. 
Charbonnier, of Bristol, were among those pre- 
sent. Mr. G. Philpott proposed, and Mr, J. 
Duckworth seconded, the vote of thanks to the 
Mayoress; and Mr, Worthington proposed the 
vote. of thanks to the secretaries, Miss Venner 
and Miss A, Philpott. 


eee an 


and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JoNEs. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. Frirx Taytor, B.A. 
Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Woopine, B.A. 
Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. J, Toys, 
and 6.30, Mr. Deira Evans, 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, Il and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
Dr. MumMERY. 
GEIS EY SEE BOB! 
. PROVINCIAL. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel. Closed on the 5th and 
12th. 
Buackproot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprert McGssr. 
BuackpooLt, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 1]-and 6.30. 
Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Mortey MILs. 
BovurNeMovtsH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. C..C. Coz. 
BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30, 2.45, and 
6.30, Rev. E. Crrepic Jonzs, M.A. 
Bricuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7. : 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rey. GEORGE STREET. 
CaNTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50 
Rey. J. H. Smrrx. : 


Curstur, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, off Water- 


gate-street, Il and 6.30, Rev. H. HE. 
Hay cock. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6,30. 

GuiILpForD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. ‘ 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 


BUTTER: SCOTCH 


- (The Celebrated Sweet for Children) 


| Goally whebsome. 
a Campeche) 


CG. & B’s “Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now, 


be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-card. Manufactory, Lendon, W.C. = 


EUSTACE, 
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HorsuamM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten, 
Lenps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. © 
Harcrove, M.A. , 
Leicester, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
W. Wuitaxker, B.A., of Cardiff, 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. A. Ernest Parry. 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth. 
service. 

Lrverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roperts. 

LiverPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. Harwoop, B.A. 

Maipstone, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
E. RatrENBuRY Hopass. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Me 

_ Livens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rey. J. 
E. Opamrs, M.A. 

PorrsmovuTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. W. GRiFfFITHS. 

PortsmovurH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6,45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarBporovucsH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OrrwereitL Bryyns. a 

Suvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. TrasDALE REED. 

SurFrrenp, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Jamus C. Srrerer (Shrewsbury). 

SHirEBROOK, Main-street Free Christian Church,: 


No 


6.15. 
SrpmovurtH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. Aqar. : 


SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30 
Rev. F. B. Morr. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 
TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rey. J. 
Wain. 
Tonsriper WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 
WINDERMERE, Sunday morning in the InsTrTuTE 
at 11 o'clock: 
—_———_+o__— 
IRELAND. 
Dus.in, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
Hamitton Vancx, B.D. 
—-— 
WALES. 
Aperystwith, New Market Hall, 11. 
5 : 
Care Town, Free Protestant. (Unitarian). Chureh, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BALMrorTH. 


|g" CENTURY BUILDING SOCIK 't Y 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRID GE 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 
: DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawzsnoz, Bart., J:P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 


' Deputy-Cirairman—Mank-H. Jupes, A.R.LB.A., 


7, Pall Mall; S.W 
Miss Cxcm GRraDweE.t, 7, Victoria-street, S.W. 
F, H. A. Harpcastrez, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S.W. 
ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk. 
Temple, E.C. 
Miss Ormeg, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 


'SrepHEn SEAWARD TaYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 


Ephraim-road, Streatham, S.W. 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. zee 
BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthi, 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100. 


10 years. {12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years 
111/04; 0161/04 2}02n 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to -pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


tree, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


a daughter, Beryl Joy. 


DEATH. 

Sreer.—On the Ist inst:, at “Trevone,” West 
Hill, Putrey, Martha Sanderson, widow 
of the late Charles Steer, cf Stoke New- 

- ington, and- eldest daughter of the late 
- John Sutton Nettlefold, in the 84th year 
of her age, SN 
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AUGUST 5, 1905. 


FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 


THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. | Artists in stained §Leaded Glass 


By JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D. Edin., D.C.L. Oxon, 


By the same Author. 


NATIONAL DUTIES, 


Anda other Sermons and Addresses. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & 


Co., 39, Paternoster Row, Londoi:, E.C. 


of life—their peculiar characteristic is this poignancy, 


“Fate set him for his life-task the study of the 
pettinesses of our mort-l nature. 


DENZIL QUARRIER. 
THE ODD WOMEN. 


THE UNCLASSED, 
THE EMANCIPATED. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


“Never writer wrote with deeper conviction than George Gissing; ¢ ; 
from the heart, and this fact alone. apart from its artistic Fes gives a poignancy and strength to his work 
ich § es itat once from the e*mmon ruck of novel-writing. 1 on! 
eye ieee peculien this parting of life at iis moments of unbearable crisis. 
ifference ; misery is iE ea be cag ta sem a8 is 
e 9 le. and George Gissing is the spokesman of Despair.’—Jane H. Findlater, in the National Leview. 
ie ance hie 3 : “ swarming miseries of our human ant-heaps and the 


Between misery and despair _lies a whole world of d 


“The Ne:her World.’ ‘New Grub Street,’ ‘Demos,’ 2 Od 
Whirlpool, —these are all monumental titles, mighty themes. None «f his contemporaries in England—only 
Zola and Tolstoi anywhere else—even attempted to wrestle with such big canvases, and if Gissing did not 
always rise to the height of his great argument, the conception wasat least Herculean.’—I, Zangwill, in Z’0- Day. 


IN THE YEAR OF JUSILEE. 
HUMAN ODDS AND ENDS. 


A. H. BULLEN, 47, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


every sentence has come stra’ght 


These books are terrible arraignments 


‘The Odd Women,’ ‘The 


EVE’S RAKSOM. 
THE WHIRLPOOL. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. PRICE THREEPENCE. 
Contents for AUGUST. 

Little Portland Street Discourses :— 
I.—The Beauty and Blessedness of Life. 
II.— Ascending and Descending. 

Religion and Scientific Philcsophy. 

The March of Man. 

The People’s Rus:ia. 

Decline of Pablic Worship. 

Evolution and the Soul. 

Rockefeller and Satan. 

Holiday Giimnses. 

A Proposed Misery Manufacturing Company ; 


and other Papers. 
Thoughts for Today. Notes on Books, &c. 


F. R. Henperson, 16, Paternoster-row, 
and all Booksellers. 


Never Forget, or The Journey of Life. 


21st Edition. Enlarged and Strengthened. 
is., post free. 


The Soul's Journey to Paradise, 


14th Edition. 41s., post free. 
By MATILDA SHARPE, Author of “ On Wings of Fancy.” 
London: ALFRED HOLNESS, 14, Paternoster Row. 


Scheols, etc. 
—_—_>— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hiaueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Liu1a4n Ta.sotT, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healt N situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. J 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Headmistress—Miss EsrHer CasF, 
Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge (Classical Tripos). 
Second Mistress—Miss EstTerBROOK Hicks, 

B.Sc. London. 


A limited number of Boarders received. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAmMIL- 

TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Sh gt peat to the Public Schools. 

Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 

Prospectus cn application. BOARDERS 

received. Reference kindly permitted to 

the Rey. Frank K, Freestor, Essex House, 


Campden-hill, W. 


pecial terms for daughters of Unitarian - 


Board and Residence. 


os 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 


chffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA. —“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DawtisuH, 

DEVON—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Lovely seaside village. Beautiful 

country. Bracing climate. Sea and moorland. 

Responsibie charge taken of the younger guests 

if unaccompanied by adult.— Prospectus from 
Proprietor, 


pero ree oun Royal, 33, 
| Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
position on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devorshire Park, &. Separate tables; elec- 
tric light. Terms from2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


G OTHIC HOUSE, HURSTPIER- 
IT POINT, HASSOCKS.—Board and Resi- 
dence in a beautiful and healthy neighbour- 
hood near the South Downs. Good roads; 
numerous walks and drives.—Miss RowLanp, 


KES ILWORTH.—Healthy and 

beautiful Apartments in private house ; 
2 or 3 furnished rooms. Bathand attendance. 
rade spe preferred.—Apply, H., 5, Bertic- 
road. 


AKE DISTRICT.—Two or three 
Paying Guests received. Two guineas 
weekly, Capital touring centre. High situa. 
tion.; close to coaches; station, one mile; 
bath (h, & c.).—N., INQUIRER Office, 3. Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


EKERBYSHIRE.— FURNISHED 

COTTAGE to let (except for August). 

Cosy sitting-room, large kitchen, scullery, and 

two bedrooms. Fine bracing air.—Address, 

Mrs. WILLIAM PENNACK, clo Mrs, Jas. FuRNISsS, 
The Farm, Great Hucklow, Buxton. 


LD FALSE TEETH.— We give 
highest possible price for above. Offers 
made, and, if not accepted, teeth returned. 
Dealers in old gold or silver in any form. 
Banker’s references. —WooLraLL and Co., 
Birkdale, Southport. it 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—o— 


LADY desires an engagement as 

COMPANION or HOUSEKEEPER to 
an elderly or invalid lady or gentleman 
Highest references.—* N. D.”. c/o C. S. COLE 
68, Rosslyn-bill, Hampstead, N.W. ; 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTE 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
LonbDon. 
This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Hlectric 
Fight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms cn every Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. f 
Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
83, 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ BookcraFt,” LONDON. 


R. FRED DUXBURY, Teacher of 

ELOCUTION, Crumysall, Manches- 

ter, is bocking dates for the Winter. Whole 

Evening Recitals with Hamlet. Merchant of 

Venice, Book-of Job, Enoch Arden, Christmas 
Carol, and hundreds of miscellaneous pieces. 

Preaching Todmorden on Sunday Morning 

and Evening. Recitals in the Afternoon. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. ae 


ss NITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One cop 
post free, 1d.—1s. a year ; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. éd. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester: 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not Luter than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charge 
is as follows :— 


8 
Per Pace oe 0 
HALF-PaGE ... oe én. opaOeaO 
PER ‘COLUMN «5c. es 2 0 
Inco In CoLumN ... sect ORD 

Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
- lines; extra lines, 4d. each. : 
‘Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charje1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to Tur INQUIRER te 
be made to EK, KENNEDY, 3, Essea-street, Strand, 
London, W.C.. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Frinted by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-strect, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published forthe Pro- 
peor by E. KENNEDY, at the Office,3, Essex-street, 

trand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C, Mancheatend holesale’, 
JOHN HEYWOO?, Deansgate.—Saturday, Aug. 5, 1906. 
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‘NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Editor requests that during August 

all correspondence may be sent to the 
Office of THe InqurirER, and not to his 
private address, 
" Ir is very gratifying to hear that the 
first 500 copies of Mr. Carpenter’s ‘‘ James 
Martineau *’ are disposed of, and there 
-are several fresh orders waiting. A second 
issue of this book will be ready in a few 
days, and will contain a full index. Pur- 
chasers of copies of the first issue can 
obtain the index separately on sending 
sid; for postage to Essex Hall. 


: CorrEsPoNDENCE in The Times on the 
subject of the Athanasian Creed has pro- 
duced some sufficiently definite expressions 
of opinion. Mr. Berdmore Compton, on 
August 8, supplemented an earlier letter 
of the Dean of Lichfield’s by noting in the 
~ Anti-Athanasian party a desire “* to ignore 
the glory of God in the punishment,of the 
faithless,’’ which he declared was ‘‘ part 
of the  Ohristian’s hope of glory.’’ To 
this Archdeacon Wilberforce replied on 
Wednesday :— 
® “*J do not anticipate that you will open 
** your columns to a practically defunct 
** theologital controversy ; but, as one of 
** those described by Mr. Berdmore Comp- 
**ton as Anti-Athanasian, permit me to 
- express my conviction that: Atheism itself 


‘is less irreverent and less harmful to the 


on Christian Faith than the blasphemy 


le eaten of all 


“things contained in the statement that 


“the ‘glory of God is promoted by the 
“* punishment of the faithless.’ The objec- 
“tion to the Quicunque Vult, however, 
*‘extends far beyond the absurd and 
** uncharitable damnatory clauses.’’ 

Tue August number of Sermons for the 
Day (Liverpool Booksellers’ Co. 1d.) con- 
tains a sermon by the late Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong with the title ‘‘ Unspotted from 
the World.’® The sermon was preached 
in Hope-street Church, Liverpool, June 26, 
1904. The monastic ideal, the preacher 
said,-had not availed to keep men unspotted 
from the world ; not so should we attempt 
to escape the dangers of living in the 
world ; the natural relations of family and 
corporate life were to be accepted, but a 
man must be watchful, and use the safe- 
guards within his reach against contamina- 
tion by the evil he would inevitably meet. 
To cherish a high and pure ideal of life 


| was one such safeguard. Another was 


thus described :— 

** You must have quiet converse in quiet 
** times with quiet thoughts and affections 
** touching the holier things, or you will 
*“ be engulfed in the stormy waters and 
“* your soul will godown tothe depths. He 
‘* whose duty takes him among foul odours 
‘“ and insanitary surroundings is far more 
‘““likely to keep his health if, in the 
““ evenings, he has a quiet home amid pure 
*‘ air and balmy scents than if night and 
‘* day alike he breathes the feetid atmos- 
** phere. And he who has to encounter in 
‘*his daily business the diseases of the 
** social state, avarice and dishonour, 
‘* untruth and impurity, is far more likely 
‘* to keep ‘ unspotted ’ if daily or weekly 
‘*he has his still times of reflection, his 


““converse with a wife who loves him, 


** or children who’ can chase away his 
‘* cares, or chief of all with God, the silent 
‘* Friend, who is ready always with His 
** counsels to the seeking soul.’’ 


THE Methodist newspapers, and others 
that are not Methodist, speak with great 
respect of the late Rev. F. W. Bourne, who 
for about fifty-four years was a. Bible 
Christian minister ; who served the deno- 
mination to which he belonged in many 
capacities and with much ability and 
faithfulness, and passed away the other 
day at the ripe age of seventy-five years. 
The work by which Mr. Bourne is chiefly 
known outside Methodism is the curious 
little biography called ‘‘ The King’s Son, 
a Memoir of Billy Bray.’* It abounds in 
delightful stories illustrating the Cornish 
Methodist’s simplicity and shrewdness, his 
faith and his faithfulness, his belief in the 
same rslans, and his own marvellous doings, 


tn ne ea ER SE BEL A OS EIT SN VER Ps MPO ed ae eae ee a 


It is not a story, one would be inclined to 
say, that could give much scope for 
literary art. Yet there is true Boswellian 
talent in the way in which Billy is allowed 
to be his own biographer; and the sober 
remarks of the editor as he introduces or 
closes one of Billy’s stories, are really 
effective as a sort of framework in which 
Billy’s strange character is presented. 
How many copies have been sold will 
perhaps be presently ascertained. The 
copy on our desk, dated 1886, is marked 
‘* Twenty-fourth Edition,’’ and the little 
book continues to sell amid all changes of 
thought and fashion. 


a 


AGAINST THE WAR SPIRIT.» 7 


Sir,—In a recent speech before the - 
Lads’ Drill Association, Earl -Roberts 
urged that arms and ammunition’ should 
be supplied to schools by the War Office, 
and that rifle shooting should be made 
a part of the educational course. The 
noble lord also suggestea thai the cost 
of this special training should be paid for 
out of educational funds. The Committee 
of the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association feel bound to protest 
against this fresh and audacious attempt 
to introduce military ideas and ideals 
into the schools of this country, and 
to misapply funds granted for legiti- 
mate purposes of education. Surely the 
time has arrived for training the youth of 
the nation in regard and esteem for the 
people of other countries, in hatred of 
war and bloodshed, and in a knowledge 
of the triumphs of arbitration as a sub- 
stitute for the arbitrament of the sword. 

The Committee believes that one of the 
most effective steps which can be taken 
to check the encroachments of the military 
party is to enlarge the scope of historical - 
teaching, at present woefully narrow, in 
schools, and it is confident, that by learning 
more of the history of other nations, the 
youth of the country would be led to 
respect and admire the achievements of 
those nations, in literature, science and 
art, and would thus turn with horror 
from the bloodstained glories of the battle- 
field, purchased by the humiliation of 
others, to the peaceful triumphs of civil 
life by which all the peoples of the earth 
are alike benefited. 

We shall be glad to hear from any sym- 
pathisers willing to help in the work of 
opposing the dangerous new departure 
advocated by Earl Roberts: 

Feirx MoscHeres, Chairman, 
J. Frepk. Green, Secretary. 
International Arbitration and Peace 
' Association, 40 and 41, Outer Temple, 
Strand, W.C, 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


‘* INTERNATIONALISM must become the 
very foundation of concord.’ So writes 
M. de Pressensé at the conclusion of his 
article on ‘* England, France, Germany, 
and the Peace of the World,’ ‘with which 
this month’s Contemporary opens. It is 
an article of the greatest interest, in which 
the writer clearly expresses his conviction 
that M. Delcassé brought his country very 
near to a great disaster, and rejoices in the 
triumph of wiser counsels. He points to 
the ruinous military and naval budgets of 
this country. ‘‘ More than seventy-two 
millions sterling are annually thrown into 
this abyss.’” And in other countries 
there is a similar wasteful burden heaped 
up. Referring to the proposal for some 
agreement to check the fatal rivalry of 
armaments, he says :— 


‘* There was a time not so very far 
** back when England would have taken, 
‘‘along with France, the lead in so 
‘* olorious an undertaking: Unhappily, 
‘* Imperialism is born. The fatherland of 
** Adam Smith and Cobden is become the 
‘* favourite hunting-ground of the sophists 
“‘of Protection and Reciprocity. The 
**nation which seemed the first to be 
** cured of gross militarism, of the spirit of 
““ conquest and territorial expansion, is 
‘now drunk with the opium of a new 
‘* Imperialism and of a warlike Jingoism.”’ 
[Not the whole nation, happily !] ‘‘ Mr. 
‘* Chamberlain preaches to all and every- 
“‘one that Germany is the predestined 
‘* rival of Great Britain in commerce, in 
‘industry, in naval power, in war, in 
‘“ everything, and that sooner or later a 
** conflict is unavoidable between two 
““locomotives launched at full speed on 
*‘the same rails in opposite directions, 
** Such prophecies have a knack of getting 
‘* themselves realised by sheer iteration. 
** It is for France a sacred duty, while 
‘* working heartily for a sincere friendship 
‘‘ with both nations, to develop all her 
** strength against a dreadful encounter. 
**'Times are ripe for a higher, broader 
** policy. We cannot satisfy ourselves by 
** a one-sided agreement with one or the 
“* other of these two great empires. We 
‘“* must have before our eyes a greater and 
““ nobler ideal.’* M. de Pressensé’s hope 
is set on the sanity of the working classes 
in all three countries. They have declared 
for peace and have affirmed their solidarity. 
‘Democracy has given to the world a 
splendid proof of her maturity and of her 
wisdom,’* The ideal he finds in ‘‘ the 
United States of the World, the free 
federation of beacchuh self-governing, and 
social democracies.’ 


Next in this number we have the lecture 
delivered by M. Paul Sabatier last June in 
the Kensington Town Hall on ‘‘ The 
Evolution of Religion in France.’’ The 
lecture gives most welcome insight into 
several notable movements, having their 
origin not in the churches, but in the 
moral impulse of earnest and quite un- 
orthodox people, and making for nobler 
and fuller religious life in the future. The 
Dreyfus Case M. Sabatier regards as 
marking the point of departure, and a 
profound crisis, in the moral life of the 
people. It was, he says, ‘‘a test of the 
conscience of a new France.’* The first 
place among these tew and more pepsin 


ing forward.’’ 


THE INGETREN. 


movements he gives to the Union pour 
l Action Morale (with its headquarters at 
152, Rue de Vaugirard, Paris xv.). For 
the past thirteen years this Union has 
issued a monthly bulletin (eleven francs a 
year), and unites in its efforts many 
remarkable men—Paul Desjardins, author 
of Devoir Présent and other works, which 
M. Sabatier urges us to read; Deherme, 
the journeyman printer, who edits the 
monthly Coopération d’Idas (six francs a 
year, 234, Faupourg 8. Antoine, Paris 
xiii.); Gabriel Séailles, ‘‘ the chaplain of 
free-thought in France’’; Charles Wag- 
ner, ‘‘ the exiled pastor from Alsace, good, 
true, simple, and jovial as a mountaineer 
from the Vosges, vibrating with enthusi- 
asm, life, and youth, to whose pulpit steps 
come Catholics, Jews, and free-thinkers in 
greater crowds than the Protestants ”’ ; 
the Abbé Huvelin and many other priests, 
‘* who at the Union feel, as one of them 
said to me, that they are growing stronger, 
more human, and more capable of march- 
Other workers in this 
cause M. Sabatier names, but these are 
sufficient to indicate the breadth of its 
range. Its watchword, printed on each 
number of the Bulletin, is ‘‘ We are forming 


in broad daylight, without reserve and. 


without mystery, an active union, a lay 
militant order for private and social duty, 
the living kernel of the society of the 
future.’® The Union, says M. Sabatier, is 
neither a coterie, nor a party, nor a sect, 
nor a church, nor an academy, nor a 
society. Yet there is a deep unity amongst 
all those men, ‘‘ collected from the oppo- 
site quarters of the intellectual, political, 
social, and religious horizon.’”* \They all 
believe in duty, ‘‘a superior “instinct 
which must be awakened, a joyous and 
living harmony because it conforms to our 
true nature ’’ ; and they believe in science 
and in the future. “‘ To put it all in one 
phrase, they have the scientific brain and 
the religious soul.’* For the other move- 
ments classed with this (which include 
that of the Abbé Loisy) we must refer our 
readers to M. Sabatier’s most instructive 
and eloquent lecture: Among other articles 
in the Contemporary we note ‘‘ Hora 
Mortis Nostrae,’’ by F.R.C.8., which should 
be comforting to any who are afraid of the 
physical fact of death, ‘* Occupations of 
the People,’’ by J. A. Hobson, and ‘‘ The 
Spiritual Side of Mr. Swinburne’s Genius,”’ 
by George Barlow. 

In the Nineteenth Century and After the 
Rev. Dr. W. St. Clair Tisdall writes on 
“* The Hebrew and the Babylonian Cos- 
mologies,’’ suggesting that it is by no 
means proved that the Hebrews got theirs 
from Babylon,.and Mr. Stephen Paget on 
“* The Influence of Berkeley,’’ of ‘which 
the secret is said to be his love of common 
sense. Perhaps the article most worthy of 
public attention in this number is that by 
Mrs. Huth Jackson on ‘‘ Housekeeping 
and National Well-being.’’ It should lead 
educated women to ask themselves some 
searching questions. Note 
written by a woman: We simply quote 
one passage :— 

“*This want of common knowledge 

‘among the poor has been, I know, 

ce widale deplored and commented upon, 

‘* especially lately; but I think those who 

‘‘condemn their working-women sisters 

Pied realise their own deficiencies, 
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‘*'There is but one way to improve the 
‘* physique of the children of the nation, 
‘* and that is to teach the women all the 
** old. domestic duties which were the 
‘“ pride and joy of their grandmothers— 
‘* to teach them to bake, to sew, to cook, 
‘* and, above all, how to treat a baby, and 
‘how to treat themselves -before the said 
‘* baby makes its appearance. This could 
‘* very easily be done if the well-to-do 
** women were willing to teach them; but 
‘‘how many of the women of the middle 
‘or upper classes do know any of these 
‘things? And is it fair to expect the 
‘lower classes to be thrifty housewives 
‘*and wise mothers when we, who are so 
‘much better educated, better nurtured, 
“and better housed, are, many of us, 
‘* such a dismal failure ? For we do fail, 
** on the whole, though there are doubtless 
‘* individual exceptions.’’ 

The Independent Review, has a very 
interesting article by Baron Suyematsu on 
‘** Japanese Education,’ and a most 
refreshing summer article by Hilaire 
Belloc ‘‘ On Making Hay.’’ Mr. Lath- 
bury, writing on ‘‘ Liberal Intolerance,’ 
pleads for a Catholic university for frelind 
which will be such as to satisfy the serious 
demand of the people themselves, and Mr. 
G. Lowes Dickinson calls attention to 
‘* The Newest Philosophy,’ apropos of 
Mr. Santayana’s ‘‘ Life of Reason,’’ the 
Pragmatism, Humanism, ‘‘ perhaps most 
aptly described by Mr. Schiller’s shameless 
pun as a* Trialectic,’ a ‘ Try-it-on.’ ’? 
In The World's Work and Play, one of 
the illustrated articles is on the Japanese 
** Ju-Jitsu: The New Exercise.’’ The 
serial,’ ‘‘ Education of an Artist,’’ which 
has some fine illustrations, takes its 
enthusiast through Paris to Italy. An 
article on ‘‘ What the Public Libraries 
are doing for Children,’’ by Mr. Ernest H: 
Baker, furnishes some very gratifying 
information :—‘‘ Just forty years ago a 
‘* public library took the first step in the 
‘‘ work of providing special books for 
‘* young readers. In 1865 Birkenhead 
‘* began to issue books to children, and in 
** 1881 a children’s library was set apart, 
** with a catalogue of its own. In 1882 
‘* the first separate children’s hbrary was 
‘* built at Nottingham, through the 

‘« generosity of Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P: 
‘In 1884 the public library at Leeds 

‘* placed small collections of books in the 
‘‘ board schools, and ten years later gave 
‘“ the same privilege to the children in the 

‘* voluntary schools. But one of the 
‘** most energetic pioneers in the work of 

‘* cultivating the juvenile reader was the 
‘* Bootle public library, which in 1891 

‘ undertook to supply the children in the 

‘primary ‘schools with books from the 

* central library by means of a fortnightly 
sa deb noey And then the article goes on 
to tell of the admirable work done at Cardist 
through lectures to children at the reference 
library, illustrated by books, pictures, &c.; 
and in the establishment of school libraries, 
and there is further information about 
children’s reading rooms, as in Manchester 
and Liverpool, Reference is also made to 
what is done in America, 
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_ A SOUL'S AWAKENING. 

Harp to receive is the dogma, whatever 
is, is best. Yet nothing can more effec- 
tively wrest from us a recognition of its 
truth than to see how things ignoble, by 
attracting retribution, perform their own 
purification. The last prose work,* 
written while in prison by that perverse 
and aberrant genius Oscar Wilde, bears 
witness to the power of punishment in 
making clean the foul places of a man’s 
life. A convict’s cell does not usually 
bring the thought, ‘‘ This is none other 
but the house of God, and this the gate of 
heaven. Rather do the indignant lines 
of Coleridge’s ‘‘ Dungeon ’’ recur to the 
mind :— 

«And this the p'ace our forefathers made 

for man! 

This is the process of our love and 

wisdom, 

To each poor 

Me}. 

Is this the only cure? Moreiful God! ”’ 

_ The author of ‘‘ De Profundis’’ knew 
by experience how the prison turns the 
hearts of men, like its own cold, bare walls, 
into stone, And he looks, like Coleridge, 
to the great simple primeval things of air 
and sky and earth and sea, for the healing 
of his own wounds as of other wandering 
and distempered children of nature. 

‘* Nature whose sweet rains fall on un- 
just and just alike, will have clefts in the 
rocks where I may hide, and secret valleys 
in whose silence I may weep undisturbed. 
She will hang the night with stars so that 
I may walk abroad in the darkness without 
stumbling, and send the wind over my 
foot-prints so that none may track me 
to my hurt; she will cleanse me in great 
waters, and with bitter herbs make me 
whole.”’ ; 

This passage will serve to show that the 
erait of weaving beautiful words, the magic 
of style that distinguish his poems, dramas, 
and prose essays have not been lost ; 
it will also illustrate the tact that a different 
man is uttering this agonised cry out of 
depths, from the inordinately clever , witty, 
and brilhant writer who promulgate ed a 
new standard of values in accordance 
with which art must shun the true and the 
natural. As declared in his Intentions, 

‘all bad poetry springs from genuine 
feeling. To be natural is to be obvious, and 
to be obvious is to be inartistic.” 

The painful charm of “ De Profundis” 
the pitiful naturalness of its iathiide 

humanity. Every mask is torn off, the 
soul in uttermost anguish laid bare. 
‘**{ allowed pleasure to dominate me. 
I ended in horrible disgrace. There is only 
one thing for me now, ~absoltite humility.”’ 

And this change came by way of the 
convict’s narrow dungeon. ‘‘ Prison life 
makes one see people “and things as they 
really are.’’ In that lonely silence of the 
darkened cell, in the hours of reflection 
wherein i is no whirr of the wheels of time 
to drive away the vultures of remorse, the 
treasures men waste through ¢ a too famili ar 
use, grow dear after a season of depriva- 
tion; the fame and honour they too easily 
win, and too lightly bold, assume a nobler 

. worth let falien in the mire as things of 
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Wilde did not and could not regard 
his sins in the light that St. Augustine or 
John Bunyan viewed their more slender 
faults. But in what he calls the “ethical 
evolution’’ of his character, they wrought 
upon him a similar psychological effect. 
The book is a confession, yet a confession 
in which the necessity of his sin is seen. 
His aim had always been to seek self- 
realisation and the road of sensuality had 
brought him into self-abasement. It was 
a bitter experience, but carried with 
it its own repudiation. 

With perfect candour he unmasks the 
heinousness of the wrong he had 
done himself. There is no more pathetic 
passage than one in which he relates how 
a friend came to see him, avowing belief 
in his utter innocence, only to ‘receive 
the shock of disillusion from his hero’s own 
lips. 

In time, the cleansing fires burnt out his 
shame. The chastisement of suffering 
made clean his heart. ‘‘ Peaple who use 
phrases without wisdom sometimes talk 
of sufferings as a mystery. It is really a 
reyelation.’” With the falling of the scales 
from his eyes came a new courage to accept 
his punishment; to submit to his lot; 
and with that acceptance a new energy 
rose within the soul which brought a 
new spirit and began for him a new life. 

That new spirit, though somewhat too 
eloquently set forth to be so named, he 
calls humility. There are periods that 
savour a little of the megalomania of the 
Decadents, but one must charitably suppose 
them to be inspired by a sense of the great- 
ness of the height from which their author 
deemed he had fallen so low. 

He had, moreover, to teach himself 
not to be ashamed of his imprisonment, 
for ‘“if one is ashamed of having been 
punished, one might just as well never have 
been punished at all.’? Then he had to 
learn to be cheerful, the duty of happiness. 
From this lesson a longing to do fresh and 
better work is engendered, but death pre- 
vented its realisation. With a recognition 
that suffering has its use in the world, 
came a great sympathy for those whom 
sorrow hath marked out for her own, and 
an understanding of one who became 
the mouthpiece of those who are ‘‘ dumb 
under oppression, and whose silence is 
heard only of God.’’ | 

Each monotonous day is by him begun 
by reading in the ,Greek Testament a 
portion of the ‘‘ four prose poems ’’ in 
which the life -of Christ is chronicled.” 
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** He understood the leprosy of the leper, . 


the darkness of the blind, the fierce misery 
of those who live for pleasure, the strange 
poverty of the rich.’? In very tender 
and gracious words that are as a sweet 
incense offered in reverence on a ruined 
shrine, he speaks of the Man of Sorrows, 
with whom ‘‘ 
some way find that the ugliness of their 
sin is taken away and the beauty of their 
sorrow revealed to them.’’ 

Of the morality of society and the reli- 
gion of the churches he does not conceal 
his contempt. ‘‘ Neither religion, mora- 
lity, nor reason can help me at all. I am 
a born antinomian.’’ Nevertheless, the 
morality of Jesus, which is sympathy, 
constrains him. When he gives frank 
expression to the new mode of self-realisa- 


all who come in contact, in | 


tion he proposes, the first aim of which | 


is ‘‘to free myself from any bitterness 
of feeling against the world ;’’ and adds 
that though completely penniless, and 
absolutely homeless, he will not mind, 
provided he has love in his heart, we 
acknowledge that he has not missed the 
secret of Jesus. 

Professing to be of those who cannot 
believe, the Contraternity of the Faith- 
less, he comes as near to belief as it is 
possible without believing. Surely the 
limits of Agnosticism have been over- 
stepped when the agnostic can say that 
‘* love of some kind is the only possible 
explanation of the extraordinary amount 
of suffering that there is in the world,’” 
and that he cannot conceive of any other 
explanation because in no other way could 
the soul of man, for whom the world was 
made, reach the full stature of its perfec- 
tion. 

The perusal of “ De Profundis” as a chap- 
ter of self-revelation won through suffering, 
helps us to understand the remark some- 
times made to young unbelievers by aged 
folk, ‘‘ you have not yet suffered enough.’ 

‘* The fact that God loves man (says 
Oscar Wilde) shows us that in the divine 
order of ideal things it is written that eter- 
nal love is to be given to what is eternally 
unworthy ’’ (p. 103). 

‘*T am conscious now that behind all 
this beauty, satisfying though it may be, 
there is some spirit hidden of which the 
painted forms and shapes are but modes 
of manifestation, and it is with this 
spirit that I desire to become in harmony ’” 
(p. 149). 

To this anchorage, which is in essence 
the anchorage of religious faith, after many 
vagaries in weird waters and visits to 
forbidden lands, after slothful ease in 
becalmed seas and facing of wild tempests, 
did this strange ship of a soul come at 
last to rest. But only for a while, for 
the one clear call came from across the bar, 
to put out to another sea, whereon, we 
may hope, the fires of sense flare not/at all, 
and a benigner sun gleams, unsetting. 

J. Tyssun Davis: 
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HYMN-BOOKS WITH TUNKS.* 


WE congratulate Mr. Garrett Horder on 
having been able at last to issue his well- 
known hymn-book in an edition with tunes, 
an edition admirable in every way, the 
music, for the size of the page, wonder- 
fully clearly printed, and the selection of 
the tunes, so far as we have been able to 
judge, most excellent. First published as 
‘* Congregational Hymns’’ twenty-one 
years ago, the collection was considerably 
enlarged by the addition of a supplement 
in 1894, and after that received the name 
of ‘‘ Worship Song.’’ For this new 
edition with tunes, it has been again care- 
fully revised,.a good many of the hymns 
less suited for public worship ‘‘in this 
new century,’’ being omitted, and some 
fresh material being added. The book 
now contains 803 hymns, of which one 


* “Worship Song with Accompanying 
Tunes,’’ edited by W. Garrett Horder, editor 
of “The Treasury of American Sacred Song,’ 
“The Poots’ Bible,’’ &e. (Novello & Co., 
4s. net; gilt edges, 5s. net). 
«The New Hymnal with Music,’® offered 
(says the preface) to the Broad Churches of 
Noneonformity. (Novello & Co., 3s. 6d, net; 


words only, ls. 6d. net), 
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section of nearly 50 hymns is devoted to 
‘*The Young,’’ and another, of over 30 
hymns to ‘‘ People’s Meetings.’” ** Wor- 
ship Song ’’ is used both in Congregational 
and Baptist churches of the more liberal 
sort. ‘‘I strongly suspect’? George Mac- 


donald has said, ‘‘ that this is the best of. 


the hymn books.’’ Lovers of hymns, to 
whatever church they may belong, will 
find pleasure in this book. It is admirably 
adapted for home as well as congregational 
use. 

Side by side with Mr. Horder’s book we 
place ‘‘The New Hymnal,’’ which is 
anonymous, but is offered as a successor 
for the new generation, to Dr. Martineau’s 
‘* Hymns of Praise and Prayer,’’ for the 
use of the adherents of Liberal Christianity, 
in the Broad Churches of Nonconformity. 
A circular which has been issued respecting 
the book announced that it ‘‘ has been 
compiled by a few friends for use in Churches 
of the Liberal Faith,’’ and this is signed on 
behalf of the compilers by Joseph Wood, 
Chairman ; George H. Leigh, Treasurer ; 
and Henry Gow, Secretary. It is a new 
book of 658 hymns, and in the fellowship 
of our churches naturally challenges com- 
parison with the Revised Essex Hall 
Hymnal. A full notice of the book, both 
as to the hymns and the tunes, we reserve 
until after the summer holidays; but note 
in passing that some account of the book 
will be found in this month’s Seed Sower. 
Here, at the moment, we would simply 
bespeak for the ‘‘ New Hymnal ’’ serious 
and sympathetic attention. The editors 
express the hope that their book will be 
found of great service in family gatherings, 
and that, we believe, will certainly prove 
to be the case. It is a great thing to have 
a really well-edited hymn-book, with the 
tunes on the same page, and the editors 
of this book, no less than Mr. Garrett 
Horder, are to be congratulated in their 
achievement. 

We will take this opportunity of adding 
a list of errata for the index of authors, 
A good many of the entries appear to have 
been copied from other books several years 
old, and have not been brought up to date. 
The following dates of the death of authors 
should be added:— 

Mrs. C. F. Alexander, 1895. (And the 
year of her birth, according to the 
Dictionary of National Biography, is 
1818, not 1823.) 

William Bright, 1901. 

J. W. Chadwick, 1904 (not 1905). 

J. J. Daniell, 1898. 

W. C. Dix, 1898. 

Thomas Hincks, 1899, 

W. W. How, 1897; 

A::A. Livermore, 1892; _- ie 

W. Tidd Matson, 1899; 

T. B. Pollock, 1896. 

Godfrey Thring, 1903. 

Lawrence Tuttiett, 1897; 

Richard Wilton, 1903. 

Th: following dates may also be added :— 

Mrs. E. D. Cheney (1824-1904). 

A: C, Coxe (1818-1896). 

T. G. Crippen, b. 1841. 

Mrs. Hemans, b. 1793 (not 1794). 

C. M. Packard, b. 18395 

M. Rinckart (1586-1649). 

For Marcan read Marean. 
Add: L. Guggenberger, 515. 
P, M. Higginson, 511 (wrongly given 
in the index to T; W; Higginson), 


Strike out the name of William Lamport, 
and add the hymn 632 to W. E. Hickson. 
In the InqurrER of October 22, 1898, 
we gave some account of this national 
hymn, ‘‘ God Bless Our Native Land.”’ 
The New Hymnal appears to have copied 
from the recent edition of Dr. Hunter’s 
‘* Hymns of Faith and Life ’’ the mistake 
of attributing this hymn to the Rev. W. 
Lamport. There can, so far as we see, 
be no shadow of doubt that the hymn was 
written by Mr. Hickson, as first published 
in his ‘‘ Singing Master” (London, 1836). 
There are at least two other independent 
hymns of the same form and first line, but 
of none of these ‘was Mr. Lamport the 
author. oA 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Letters Home. By Charles Hargrove, 
M.A., Minister of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, 
Delegate of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association to the Unitarians 
of Australia and New Zealand, 1904. In 
this little book of 148 pages Mr. Hargrove 
has reprinted the letters he sent home to 
his congregation in the course of his voyage 
to Australia, during his missionary journey 
there and in New Zealand, and on the 
way home by way of the Pacific and 
America, These letters include the most 
interesting journal of his unexpected 
detention on the island of Tutuila, Samoa. 
And then follow the twelve letters sent to 
Toe InquireR—the first from Perth, 
Western Australia, May 15, 1904; the 
tenth from Wellington, New Zealand, 
October 4, 1904; the last two written at 
Leeds in January of the present year, 
after Mr. Hargrove’s return, telling.of his 
departure from New Zealand on October 
15, with something of what intervened, 
and his safe arrival in Liverpool on Satur- 
day, December 17. The letters, as our 
readers are aware, contain a most interest- 
ing record of the journey, and it is pleasant 
to have them gathered up in this form, to 


keep. (Leeds: Henry Walker. 1s. net. 
And at Essex Hall.) 
Short Sermons for Children. By Three 


Cousins. New Edition. In 1882 the first 
volume of these sermons appeared, and 
received so warm a welcome that two 
years later a second was issued. Each 
contained eighteen sermons, and the three 
Cousins, finding that their addresses, 
originally given from the superintendent’s 
desk at the Sunday morning service in the 
Portland Schools, are still valued and 
asked for, have consented to this new 
edition in one volume, selected from the 
material of the other two. Now, also, 
the names of thé three cousins are given, 
which was no secret before. Hight of the 
addresses in the new little book are by 
Miss Mary Martineau, four by Miss M. C. 
Martineau, and six by Miss Gertrude 
Martineau, who, to readers of our Children’s 
Column, is a special friend. ‘‘ Little 
Duties,’’ ‘‘ Undaunted,’’ ‘‘ Love of Jus- 
tice,’’ ‘‘ Light in Darkness,’’ ‘* Heroism,’’ 
‘* Sacrifice,’ ‘The Good Samaritan,’’ 
‘* Firm to Resist,’’ ‘‘ Returning Good for 
Evil,’® “‘ Faithful Unto Death’ are 
among the [subjects] of [the Faddresses. 
Those who have long known and valued 
these “‘‘ Short Sermons’? will give a 
cordial welcome to the new edition, and 
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will be glad to let others know how helpful 
it may be both to those who have to take 
children’s services and for home use. 
(Sunday School Association, Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 1s. net.) 


The Life of John Knox. By the Rev. 
Thomas M'‘Crie, D.D., is appropriately 
re-issued in a cheap and clearly printed 
edition in this year, the four hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the great 
Scottish reformer. Dr. M‘Crie’s work, 
which is spoken of in the ‘“ Dictionary of 
National Biography ” as ‘‘ a work of genius 
and erudition,’’ was first published in 1812; 
He himself died in 1835, (T. Nelson & 
Sons. 1905., Is. net.) , i we 

We have also received :— ~ 

Essays of Travel. By Robert. Louis 
Stevenson (dedicated to his brother in - 


1879). A very pleasant edition. (Chatto 
& Windus. _ 6s.) 
Man's Responsibility, or, How and 


Why the Almighty Introduced Evil Upon 
Earth. By Thomas G. Carson. G.° P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 3s. net.) 

Fiat Lux: Studies in Christian Theism: 
By the Rev. Robert Tuck, B.A. ‘‘ The 
author is no ‘iconoclast’; he earnestly 
seeks to be an ‘ up-builder.’?’’ Second | 
edition. (Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Meaning of Rationalism, and other 
Essays. By Charles Watts. (Rationalist 
Press, Watts & Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Shadow of Rome, or, The Relations 
of the Papal System to Progress and 
National Infe. By H.C. Pedder. (EHlhot, 
Stock. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Redemption of the Body, being an 
examination of Romans viii. 19-23, by W. 
Fitzhugh; Whitehouse, A.M.; a layman of 
New York... (Elliot Stock. 2s. net.) 

The Ethics of Force. By H. E. Warner. 
(Published for the International Union by 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 50 cents net.) 

Crystal Gazing, its history and practice, 
with a discussion of the evidence of telepathic 
scrying, by Northcote W. Thomas, with 
an Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A., 
LL.D. De La More Press, 32, George- 
street, W. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Thought Transference. A critical and 
historical review of the evidence for 
Telepathy, with a record of new experi- 
ments, 1902-3. By Northcote W. Thomas. 
(De La More Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Free Opinions Freely Expressed on 
Certain Phases of Modern Social Life and 


Conduct. By Marie Corelli. (A. Con- 
stable & Co. 6s.) 
Lohengrin. A Romance. By Bernard 


Capes. (Dean & Son. 6s.) 

The Original Poem of Job. Translated 
from the Restored Text by E. J. Dillon, 
(I. Fisher, Unwin. 5s.) 

The Religion of Israel. A historical 
sketch by R. L. Ottley, Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. (Cambridge University 
Press. 4s.) 

Truth in Conflict with the Creeds, or, 
Short Studies on the Revised Version. By 
John A. Bowman, author of ‘‘ Old Gems 
in a New Setting.’* (Simpkin, Marshal, 
& Co. 3s. 6d. net.) . 

The Christian World Pulpit. Vol. 69, 
January—June, 1905. (Jas. Clarke & Co. 
4s, 6d.) 

The Story of the English Baptists. By 
John C. Carlile, (Jas, Clarke & Co, 
3s, 6d, net.) eer Mee 
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You could not sectarianise the O.B. if you 
tried: The elements which constitute it 
do not lend themselves to such crystallisa- 
tion, beautiful as it may seem, and fatally 
mineralised. The cunningest chemist can 
neither organise nor reduce them, how- 
ever determinedly he keeps the company 
and the lessons of the Scribes and 
Pharisees—whom the Master so exposed 
and dismissed. 

Mr. Spedding figures his ‘‘ cosmopoli- 
tan ’’ as a citizen of nowhere, who, he 
adds, essays to embrace the world with 
his feet that are never on the ground. Does 
he so.comfort his Unitarianism ? 

The fact is quite the other way. The 
Christian Cosmopolitan of O.B. can truly 
say with the old sage :— 

*Tis not one town, nor one poor single house 

That is my country, but in every land 

Each city and each dwelling seems to me 

A place for my reception, ready-made, 
and like Wesley he can say, ‘‘ The world 
is my parish.”’ 

O.B. needs no van to take a living 
gospel to its neighbours, Wherever they 
may be, together or severally, and in what- 
soever company they make life a living 
epistle from heart to heart, which the 
natural man on either side shall: realise, 
whatever the mere talker with tongues 
may try to put in his way. It is not 
true that O.B. feet are never on the 
ground ! 

If there be a better way of carrying 
a soul-saving gospel to those within and 
without Christian fellowship, pray, sir, 
entreat Mr. Spedding to show it. 


CORRE SPONDEN CH. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the sender. | 


THE REY. T. P. SPEDDING ON THE 
OPEN BROTHERHOOD WHILE 
PLEADING FOR HIS “ UNITA: 
RIAN VAN.” 


Sir,—Mr. Spedding appears to have 
gone out of his way in his zealous advocacy 
of his new machinery, to throw somewhat 
ungracious ridicule on others who, in their 
own way, are endeavouring to serve God 
and man as conscientiously as he wishes 
to do, under their, perhaps, more Christian 
association in Opén Brotherhood. Some 
of his statements appear to me to be not 
true, and others certainly misleading. In 
effect, he says that those people are of 
necessity sectarians, moved by sectarian 
zeal for sectarian triumph. 

He accuses them of breathing out 
threatenings against Unitarians, and 
appears to stigmatise by what he nick- 
names cosmopolitan those who plead for 
Open Brotherhood, and whom he seems 
further to characterise as ‘‘ anti-Uni- 
tarians within the fold.’ He further 
informs your readers that he loves the 
world, but loves his own home better, and 
therefore will have his Unitarian Van, and 
that it shall travel for Unitarianism, and 
that its addresses shall be positively 
Unitarian, without being controversial. 
I think my summary is about correct. 


J, too, with him have received occa- | What does he mean by his ‘‘ anti- 
sionally pamphlets relating “to Open | Unitarians within the fold’? ? There are 
Brotherhood, but Mr. Spedding seems} many Unitarians who refuse to acknow- 


ledge a Unitarian fold at all; who will 
neither be led nor driven into it; who are 
content with the fellowship of their own 
home or their own meeting-house, and 
refuse to recognise in either temple sullen 
dogmas of extinct theologians. By what 
liberty does any more righteous person 
assume to insult men and women who 
refuse to work for God or man by any 
noisy sentimentalism, by utterly false 
imputation of anti-Unitarianism. 

Mr. Spedding, pleading for his van, says 
that ‘‘ he loves the world, but loves his 
own home better.’’ I presume he assumes 
to speak as a minister of the gospel, and at 
the same time to fortify his sectarian van ? 

Is not this a very reversal, a very re- 
jection of the very essence of the gospel 
of Jesus? That is to say, personal sacrifice 
for the good of others. Is it not a palpable 
rejection of the second great commandment, 
for which Jesus Himself laid down His life ? 
Does it not actually plead to love oneself 
more than one’s neighbour ? 

Mr. Spedding talks about avoiding con- 
troversy in addresses from his van. All 
very well! His address may possibly be 
so free. But what about that silent 
preacher, the painted or perhaps gilded 
‘¢ Unitarianism,’’ in front of which he 
takes his stand? The Unitarian van 
itself will always be, and is int nded to be 
a perpetual challenge to every curate and 
every local preacher. 

What a fine sight it will be when the 
orthodox missioner and the heterodox 
missioner challenge each other in the 
market place: The O.B. will have none 


obviously to misconceiveé his facts. J am 
happy to find myself with others in that 
Open Brotherhood. 

So far as I know, it has no separate 
agency, no constitution, no officers, no. 
list of members; it has no meetings, and 
never discusses sectarian matters, and 
never attempts to impose any laws or any 
reasoning of its own on the mind of any 
brother or anyone else. So far as I under- 
stand, the O.B. unites any who plead for 
the open door to our national conferences 

_onreligious matters, and who would invite 
to them both the Unitarians and the 
Trinitarians (how I do hate those unreli- 
gious dogmatisms), and who would hail 
alike subscribers to creeds as well as those 
who will not so commit themselves, leaving 
the onus of refusal with those who would 
not come: 

Now Unitarians, if they will really faith- 
fully act up to their pretensions and their 
often proclaimed principles, can do this as 
no others yet even desire to do. 

By day and night for ever the door of 
personal worship and personal benevolence 
must remain open, in unaffected piety and 
every benevolent contribution of talent. 

Mr. Spedding cannot possibly show that 
O.B. is sectarian. Perhaps he is himself 
incapable of hearing any other appeal ; 
but that is his misfortune, and by no 
means any fault of companions who only 
and always claim to associate in love. 

The O.B. never breaks pat into ** threat- 
enings against Unitarians.’’ 

to The: only” ee made i it is against 
: { EES bonds 


sort, of thing. Practically and 


theologically I am a Unitarian, but I have 
no Unitarianism, I will not carry it about, 
and I will only offer to the best of my power 
what I believe to be very much better, “ the 
open brotherhood, the Christianity of 
Jesus, and the Kingdom of God within,’’ 
in which stand the faith, the hope, the 
love of the brothers, for some of whom I 
now sign, 
R. D, Darpisuire, 
July 21, 1905. 


——_.@—___. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN: 


Sir,—The correspondence on Bedford 
College and its needs, carries my memory 
back to the days, more than a generation 
ago, when the idea of a women’s college 
first appeared on my horizon with all 
its. social and intellectual opportunities. 
‘* Going to college ’’ was a sort of apothe- 
osis of boyhood, and the very idea of a 
‘“ women’s college,’ to which she might 
go, was like a dream of Elysium to many 
a high-spirited girl fretting against the 
limitations of her life. 

I am thinking of about the time when 
Aurora Leigh came out, with its noble and 
stimulating discontent and rebellion against 
the inferior intellectual position in those 
days allotted to women by men, and its 
insistence on their being tried: by the same 
standards, and not having allowances 
made for them as for inferior creatures, of 
whom nothing great could possibly be 
expected. I know absolutely nothing of 
the present-day politics of Bedford College: 
Tam a sort of Rip van Winkle, without even 
the advantage of revisiting the scenes of 
his youth, but reached in his sleepy hollow 
by echoes from the world through his 
InquiRER. These echoes have awakened 
old memories, and I should be troubled 
indeed if Bedford College, whose infancy 
I so well remember, and which is now in 
its lusty youth, were to be crippled or die. 
There must, I think, always be a function 
for women’s colleges, even when women 
are admitted to the others, and I should 
think there would be a gradually increasing 
sphere for them in the future. The great 
ambition of girls in the old days was to 
prove that they could learn all that was 
expected of men, and for that it was essen- 
tial that:they should learn the same things, 
and- pass the same examinations. But 
now that their capacity to learn is proved 
up to the hilt, now that they have proved 
what they can do, they will gradually 
study more and more to find out what they 
had better do, so that in all probability the 
education of men and women will tend 
rather to differentiate than to assimilate 
in the future. 

But however that may be—and pro- 
phecies as to future developments can only 
be surmises—Bedford College has proved 
its right to live, and deserves to live. The 
absolute freedom from religious tests is 
a point that should appeal especially to 
readers of the InquirER, and its import- 
ance cannot be exaggerated. 

Many of the colleges for men owe large 
endowments to the bounty of women in 
the past, and it is to be hoped that in the 
present emergency some women of wealth 
may be moved to endow one for their own 
sex, and that, on the other hand, some men 
who have profited by the generosity of 
ancient dames at the old universities, and 
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have prospered since, may redress the 
balance by repaying the women what they 
and their peers have received from them. 
One aspect of the case which has escaped 
notice in this correspondence strikes me 
very strongly. We are told that the 
present dilemma of Bedford College is 
caused by ‘‘the refusal of the ground 
landlord to renew the lease or to sell.’’ 
Is it right that this arbitrary power should 
rest inthe hands of one man? This incident 
should surely set us thinking of the 
economic problem of the enormous wealth 
accruing to ground landlords in towns 
at the expense of the community, by the 
falling in of building leases. 
Liverpool; CLARA ARMSTRONG. 
ee 


[ THE GENEVA MEETINGS. 

' §rr,—Mr. Bowie’s leaflet of instructions 
to those who are going to the meetings at 
Geneva, is very good. May I add a piece 
of advice to those who are visiting Swit- 
zerland for the first time, as experienced 
travellers do not stand in need of it. It 
is, keep well. I have been away with 
large parties twice, once to Palestine, and 
once to Hungary, and on both occasions 
I found that five per cent. of my tellow 
travellers took il. On the journey to 
Hungary in 1901, two of our friends were 
ill at Vienna on the way out, and had to 
remain in bed while the rest of us were 
enjoying ourselves, one, if not both, had 
to have a doctor. 

Now, illness may be avoided by a 
little care and forethought. For the first 
few days we should live as nearly as pos- 
sible as we live at home. The sea voyage 
—however calm—the long railway journey, 
the excitement of a-large party, and the 
loss of rest are very fatiguing, and the 
change of climate and strange food have 
an unsettling effect on some people. After 
a long journey it is very tempting to 
partake of a good square meal. Well, 
they do it at their peril. What they 
require is a good rest and light food. 
Don’t despise tea and bread and butter. 
Don’t touch for the first few days any 
dish that is at all mysterious. Some people 
have a horror of water anywhere out of 
England. I believe the water of Geneva 
is good, but to make assurance doubly 
sure, ask for hot water at meals. It is 
readily supplied at hotels and pensions: 
After lunch and dinner, a cup of very weak 
tea without milk, but with plenty of sugar, 
is refreshing and wholesome. With a 
slice of lemon in it, it is delicious. After 
four or five days less caution is needed. 

If these precautions are taken I can 
promise all who have not previously visited 
Geneva a glorious time. 

Stalybridge. 


W. Harrison. 


WE scarcely believe what we see of the 
triumphs of the Cross. This is the most 
disastrous unbelief of our times: I am 
pointed now and then to an infidel, as he 
is called—a man who denies Christianity. 
But there is a sadder sight. It is that of 
thousands and millions who profess 
Christianity, but have no faith in its 
power to accomplish the work to which it 
is ordained, no faith in the power of 
Christ over the passions, prejudices, and 
corrupt institutions of men, no faith in 
the end of his mission, in the regenerating 
energy of his spirit and truth —Channing. | * 


meant the importation of intellect, tone, 
and personality which were bound to give 
added character and vitality to its pages: 
His individuality was undeniable. An 
article by Lewin, whatever the topic, 
was like no one else’s; it was his own, 
and whether agreeing or disagreeing with 
the argument, one laid it down with 
respect for the writer. In life and 
habit almost a recluse, in thought and 
out ook he was a strenuous citzen of 
the world. He was at once a pronounced 
Radical, a keen individualist, and a 
fervent humanitarian. He never shrank 
from the advocacy of causes which, 
however unpopular in themselves, 
enlisted his sympathy ; hene3 his adhe- 
sion to movements like the Anti-vivi- 
sectionist, of which he was always a 
loyal henchman. He had the gift of a 
terse and trenchant style, and few could 
excel him in putting a case—for the 
added reason that with him his case was 
always his conscience. 

** But Lewin was not only a journalist ; 
he wa3 a man of letters. Probably few 
men in this country had so intimate a 
knowledge of American literature. His 
claims in this connection received frequent 
recognition from such journals as the 
Spectator, the Academy, andthe Bookman. 
To all of these he was, from time to time, 
a welcome contributor, while quite re- 
cently he reviewed in the Hibbert Journal 
the ‘ Life of Moncure D. Conway.’ 

* # <i aa 

**As regards his personality, though at 
many points it was so elusive, nothing 
could exceed the goniality of his dispo- 
sition and his unvarying kindness of heart 
to all with whom he came into contact. 
One might differ from Lewin; one could 
never quarrel with him. And now that 
he is gone, I am strangely reminded of 
his own words, written of another, a 
dozen years ago. They occur at the close 
of the introductory chapter to h's ‘Life 
of Clarke Aspinall,’ and seem to me to 
embody much that was essentially charac- 
teristic of himself :—‘His life, full as it 
was Of energetic purpose, was not what is 
usually termed an eventful life. He was 
self-contained. His individuality was 
marked and intense. Wisely or unwisely, 
he lived his own life, and was the echo of 
no other. Muchas he liked to be approved, 
he went, not any conventional way, but 
always his own way, through life.’ ’’4 

‘Method, simplicity, and modesty,” 
another friend notes as his chief charac- 
teristics. He wasa great lover of his 
books and of his garden, a devoted 
Emersonian, who had made a special 
study of the New England Transcenden- 
talists ; much in their methods and spirit 
was congenial to his own idealist sym- 
pathics. He was an editor of fine taste, 
as may be seen from his work on the 
“Camelot Series of Classics”? and the 
“Canterbury Pocts.”? THe IxQurrer 
also was indebted to Me. Lewin for valued 
contributions, and we must join with 
other friends in a tribute of respect to 
his memory and of sympathy with his 
relatives. 


OBITUARY. 


THE REV. A. B. HAMILTON. 


Tue Rev. A. B. Hamilton, of Ban- 
bridge, co. Down, who passed away on 
the last day of July at the age of forty- 
seven, was a native of Saintfield, in that 
same county, where his father was an 
orthodox minister. His mother also was 
a minister’s daughter, so he doubly 
inherited the impulse toward that calling 
in life which he ultimately chose. 
Trained at Queen’s College, Belfast, and 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he gradu- 
ated, gaining also the degree of LL B. 
in the Royal University of Ireland, Mr. 
Hamilton at one time practised as a 
barrister at Dublin, but in 1891 became 
minister of the First Church, Banbridge, 
where he remained to the end. One 
service he rendered to his congregation 
was to ob‘ain by means of a Chancery 
suit the sale of the meeting house of the 
second congregation, which had been 
closed, of which the late Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong was at one time the minister. 
Mr. Hamilton had served as President of 
the Non-subscribing Association, and as 
Moderator of the Remons'rant Synod, of 
Ulster. The large attendance at the 
funeral, which took place on Wednesday, 
Aug. 2, testified to the sense of public 
loss. Among those present were some 
twelve brother ministers, and the Revs. 
R. J. Orr, T. Dunkerley, and §. H. 
Mellone took part with a local clergyman 
in the service, The interment was af 


Saintfield. 
See 


WALTER LEWIN. 


Many friends will grieve to hear ot the 
death of Mr. Walter Lewin, of Birken- 
head, at the early age of fifty-two. -For 
some months he had been in declining 
health, suffering from heart trouble, and 
on Monday last, at his residence, Park 
View, Bebington, he passed peacefully 
away. 

Walter Lewin was the son of Mr. S. 
Lewin, of Wallasey, who was in business 
as a wine merchant in Liverpool, and the 
great-grandson of the Rev. Robert Lewin, 
minister of Benn’s Garden, and afterwards 
of Renshaw-street Chapel, Liverpool, who 
died in 1816. For some years he was in 
business in Liverpool, but at heart he 
was always a man of letters, and for the 
past twenty years was able to devote him- 
self to his chosen pursuit. His first pub- 
lished article, which he wrote as a boy of 
eight, appeared in the old Sunday School 
Penny Magazine. 

A friend writes of him as follows in 
the Birkenhead News, with which he was 
for some years connected :— 


“ THis life had been lived so quietly, 
and his work—even the best of it—was 
accomplished with such modesty and 
lack of parade, that hundreds who have 
read his words and been influenced by 
his thoughts never came to know in any 
real sense what manner of man he was. 
Such must inevitably be, more or less, 
the lot of the anonymous journalist. 

«Walter Lewin was a journalist of 
high ability. Perhaps it is permissible 
th one writing in these colimeay NW ay 


that his connectioi 
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A SEASIDE HOLIDAY. 


ig 

' By the time our holiday makers had 
returned to Brookside the twilight was 
deepening into dusk, and they were quite 
ready for their evening meal, and then for 
a good night’s rest, after a long day of 
delightful experiences—a day to be re- 
membered all the rest of their lives as one 
of the happiest. So, with challenges and 
promises to be ‘‘ the first to get up in the 
morning,’ they bade each other ‘‘ good- 
night ’’ and went to bed—all, except Uncle 
Ned. 

When the others were well out of the 
way Uncle Ned set to work to unpack a 
large wooden case which he had ae care- 
fully seen gently placed in the carrier’s 
cart on their arrival at the station, and of 
which he had warned the driver to take 
special care—tlest, if its contents were in 
any way injured, he might have to pay 
heavy damages. 

This case, which was rather heavy, con- 

tained some empty jam jars and small 
glass tanks, and three glass cake covers 
with knob handles, such as confectioners 
place over their piles of cakes or sandwiches 
to keep them fresh. These covers, when 
turned the other way up and placed on 
wooden stands, make excellent aquariums, 
and, along with the small glass tanks and 
jam jars, they were destined to hold sea- 
water, and to display to the greatest ad- 
vantage the wonderful and beautiful living 
creatures placed in them. 
Then there was a box containing a 
microscope, and some other’ apparatus 
neediul for the capture and investigation 
of creatures which live in the sea in count- 
less myriads, and which are too small to be 
seen without the help of strong magnifiers. 
Packed all around these things were some 
yards of ‘‘mull’’ muslin and white 
bunting, and knots of stout cordage and 
whip-cord. In one corner was a small box 
of tools along with rolls of copper and 
galvanised iron wire. Indeed, I hardly 
think I could tell you, in the whole space of 
a ** Children’s Column ”’ all the things so 
neatly tucked into that wonderful case. 
There were specimen tubes, and half a 
dozen bottles full of queer-looking and 
queerer smelling mixtures, some of them 
labelled Porson. There were strong needles 
and stout thread, and strips of twilled 
calico; and, lastly, there was a small 
hoop of iron such as little boys are content 
to trundle along the streets until they get 
too big and ** must have a cycle.’’ ”' 

All these things were unpacked in a 
room on the door of which Uncle Ned fixed 
a card, on which the following notice was 
plainly lettered :— 


- Tue Oare’s Den! 
PRIVATE! 


No admission except on business. 


' £* Abandon hope all ye who enter here ”° 
. (without permission). 


? 


— Signed—Uncin Nep. 


This room was Uncle Ned’s work-room and 
museum, and, as he explained next day, 
admission to it was conditioned on perfectly 
good behaviour. It was to be considered a 
great privilege to be allowed to enter it, 
as in it would be displayed all the good 
things captured in the domains of Father 
Neptune (that is the sea, you know). 

Uncle Ned knew from experience the 
ways of some. boys (and girls too!)—not of 
all, mind you—but_of some, who, when they 
get near a microscope, or other delicate 
piece of workmanship, want to handle it 
and ‘‘ see what’s inside,”’ or, if they see a 
living creature, want to stir it up with a 
stick and tease it, ‘‘ just to see what it 
will do.’’ A 

Uncle Ned had taken great pains to get 
all these things ready, and to transfer them 
to Brookside, not for himself, but for the 
boys and girls whom he loved dearly ; 
and he wanted them to have the best 
possible chance of seeing the most and the 
deepest and the best they could, and to 
realise how wonderful is this world of life 
in which we live, and how magnificent are 
the sights to be seen in it if we will but truly 
see them. But Uncle Ned well knew that 
such sights are only to be seen by those 
who are earnest and reverent—not by those 
who are merely triflers, idly inquisitive ; 
so, to enter his workroom was a privilege 
to be gained and kept only by being worthy 
of it, 

Quite two hours he spent in emptying 
the case of its contents, and in arranging 
the things on two strong deal tables. One 
table was placed in front of the window 
and the other on the opposite side of the 
room. ‘There were also sets of plain deal 
shelves fixed against the walls, and in these 
he set out the bottles labelled poison, and 
the specimen-tubes, and some books on 
sea-life and plant-life. 

When all these were duly arranged he 
proceeded to pour the sea-water, which the 
boys and girls had brought back, into the 
glass aquariums and tanks, and then, all 
being in readiness for the morrow, he 
retired to rest, well satisfied with the first 
day of his holiday. 

Next morning the boys, who slept in a 
large room overlooking the farmyard, were 
awakened by the barking of Nip, who was 
having his first lesson in the work of a 
farmer’s dog. Scot was helping his master 
to bring in the cows from the meadow to be 


milked, and Nip, who already looked upon 


himself as one of the farm staff, was doing 
whatever he saw Scot do—only, Scot saved 
his legs and his lungs, and went about 
fetching the cows in a quiet, business-like 
way, whilst Nip ran wildly here and there, 
and barked and yelped as if he were mad. 
Every now and then he got nearer to one 
old cow than she approved, and down went 
her head threateningly, and down too 
went Nip’s tail between his legs, and off he 
seampered, evidently with the idea that a 
dog ‘‘ who barks and runs away will live 
to bark another day.’” 

As soon as the last cow was well in the 


yard Scot knew that his work was finished 


for a while, so he threw himself down on 
the ground in the bright morning sunshine, 


-and lolled his long pink tongue out, panting 


and displaying his lovely white teeth, with 
a good-natured dog’s smile; and Nip, who 
by this time considered Scot the cleverest 

id, laid Sonn a by his side and 


lolled his tongue out, and panted and 
smiled, and made sudden snaps at the flies 
which came round in a buzzing crowd to 
admire and tease him. 

Then Maggie Banks—the farmer’s 
daughter—set to work milking the cows, 
and it would have done you dwellers in 
smoky towns good to have heard the sound 
of the milk streaming and hissing against 
the side of the brightly polished tin as she 
milked. 

On the other side of the house the two 
gitls were sleeping in a room which over- 
looked the garden and the brook. This 
room had lovely old-fashioned lattice 
windows, which had been wisely left opened 
by the girls, and the bright sunshine, 
streaming in and falling on their faces in 


the morning, awoke them to a glad new day.. 


The scent of rose, honeysuckle, and 
mignonette came in at the open window, and 
to be awakened to the joy of another such 
day seemed to these town-dwelling school- 
girls too good and sweet for this earth: 
They could hardly spare time to dress, for 
first one thing and then another claimed 
their attention, and they would run to the 
window to wonder and admire. Now a 

flock of white-winged tern flew past a 
wheeling circles; then a big dragon fly, 
fresh from the brook, flew in at the window 
and frightened them a little, though they 
admired his blue and green coat of mail 
and his four wide-spreading gauzy wings. 


They were greatly interested in one very: 


big bird with large fan-like wings which 
flew up the stream towards the woods, 
flapping its great wings slowly and grace- 
fully, stretching its legs out behind to 
balance itself, and curving its long neck. 
Neither of the girls knew the bird, though 
Elsie guessed it might be a stork; she was 
wrong, however, for it was a li@ron. 

Just as they were ready to go downstairs 
they went to the window for another look- 
out, and saw Uncle Ned and the boys start- 
ing off for their morning dip in the sea, and 
along with them ran Nip and Scot. Scot 
had got a holiday ! 
came about. When the bathers were 
leaving the farmyard by the field-path, 
Ernest whistled for the dogs to follow them: 
Nip did so gladly enough, but Scot stood 
quite still, his tail wagging slowly and 
apologetically, as if to say, “‘ Pd like to 
come, but I may be wanted in the yard,’” 


}and so Ernest might whistle and call as 


much as he liked, but Scot would not budge: 
Then Farmer Banks, seeing how matters 
stood, explained to the boys that the dog 
knew that his duty lay in the farmyard, 
to be ready to take the cows back to the 
field after milking. — 

‘* He’s a good dog, is Scot,’’ said the 
farmer, ‘‘ and he could teach many a boy 
and man what fidelity to duty is.’’ Then 
he patted the good collie affectionately on 
the head, and looked down on him and said 
quietly, ‘‘Would ye like to go wi’’em, lad?” 
and Scot wagged his tail and barked joy- 
fully, which means ‘‘ Yes,’’ and the 
farmer answered him, ‘‘ Good dog, go!’” 
and pointed towards the others, and then 
Scot knew he had got a seaside holiday too, 
and bounded after them in great glee, Nip 
tearing along at his side as glad as Scot 
himself. 

As there is no more room in this week’s 
column, I must save the rest for next week; 
T. Ropinson: 


And this was how 16 
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WILLIAM RATHBONE. 


A Lire of Witi1am Rartupone by his 
daughter was sure of a warm welcome 
from a very wide circle of friends, and it is 
not surprising that a second impression of 
Miss ELEANOR RatHBONE’S book * should 
have been called for in a month after its 
first publication. The preface refers to 
the ‘‘ familiar pitfalls that lie in the path 
of anyone who attempts to write about the 
life of a very near relation.’® We have 
read this book with growing admiration 
for the quiet strength and clear insight 
and the unfailing tact with which a 
difficult task has beén performed. One 
cannot, indeed, be unaware of the touch of 
reverent anf@intimate affection ; it would 
have been unnatural and a distinct loss to 
the book if it had not been so; but this is 
never allowed to interfere with the sound 
judgment of the competent historian. 
The book is not simply a personal record 
for private friends, it is a memoir in which 
the life of the nation and the great move- 
ments of the time are pictured in true 
proportions, as necessary for the adequate 
pertraiture of such a man. 

No one will grudge the first fifty-four 
pages devoted to a brief record of four 
other Witi1am Ratusonss of Liverpool, a 
most remarkable succession in direct line 
from father to son, each in turn head of 
the firm established by the first of them 
early in the eighteenth century. This 
Wit11aM RaTHBONE was a native of Gaws- 
worth, near Macclesfield, where he was 
born in 1696 (his father also was WiLtrAM) 
and he died at Liverpool in 1746. He had 
been brought up a churchman, but, some 
sixteen years before his death, became a 
convinced member of the Society of 
Friends. His father also not long after- 
wards “‘ received the truth.’’ His grand- 
son was decidedly unorthodox in matters 
of doctrine, though staunch as ever to the 
true spirit of life in the Society ; and his 

* “William Rathbone, 


Eleanor F. Rathbone. 
7s, 6d. net.) 


A Memoir.” By 
(Macmillan & Co. 


great-grandson, father of the WILLIAM 
RatHBone of the Memoir, married a 
Unitarian, ExizABETH Grec. Thus two 
noble traditions of integrity, of good 
citizenship, of earnest Christian piety, and 
practical beneficence of a very high order 
united in the moulding of this one life, of 
which the record proves how ample was 
its fulfilment—true always, with a genuine 
humility, to the inward light and rich 
beyond most in its achieved beneficence. 

Of other influences upon the young man’s 
life the most fruitful was undoubtedly 
that of the ministry and the friendship of 
Joun Hamiuton PHom, who became minis- 
ter of Renshaw-street Chapel, where the 
RATHBONES were members, in 1831, and 
seven years later married a daughter of the 
family. His future brother-in-law had 
early felt the power of direct appeal in his 
ministry. Many years aiterwards he told 
how deeply he had been moved by that 
sermon which Mr. Txom preached on 
Christmas Day, 1835, out of which sprang 
the Liverpool Domestic Mission. The test 
of discipleship he found in Curist’s own 
words, ‘‘The poor have the Gospel 
preached to them,’’ and then asked 
them to consider what their own Christian- 
ity was worth. © 

‘* T was then just entering on the world’s 
work,’’ Mr. Rarupone said, ‘‘ with all the 
hopes and aspirations of seventeen, and I 
felt so strongly the truth of the preacher’s 
words that, had I not doubted my power 
of influencing others by speech, I believe 
I should have abandoned the desk for 
work in the strects and courts of our town. 
I remained in the work for which circum- 
stances seemed to destine me, and am 
grateful for success beyond my deserts or 
most ambitious thoughts. But I feel now 
as I felt then, that had I possessed the 
necessary powers successfully to carry 
Curist’s Gospel of peace and hope and 
purity to the toiling and suffering, it 
would be a success far nobler, worthier, 
and more to be desired than any other 
whatever.’’ 

While Mr. Ratusone did not abandon 
his work as a merchant, his whole life, 
both in business and in public service, was 
quickened and directed by that lofty 
spirit which found such persuasive and 
searching expression in Mr, THom’s minis- 
try as he interpreted to his hearers the 
“* Laws of Life after the Mind of Curist.”’ 
Towards the end of the Memoir, Miss 
RATHBONE gives a true and_ beautiful 
description of her father’s religion, from 
which these passages are taken :-— 

** Of what his own religious life meant 
to him the reader will, if is hoped, have 
gathered something as he went along from 
the preceding narrative of the incidents 
and work of his life. For it was in these, 
rather than in words, that he revealed 
most of himself and of his religious beliefs. 
He interpreted his own discipleship of 
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Curist very literally, as something that 
should not only govern the inward spiritual 
life, but should condition and direct his 
activities of every kind. The ultimate 
implicit aim of all public work, conducted 
in the right spirit, was, in his view, to make 
the conditions of national and civic or 
individual life a little less out of harmony 
with the ideal of a kingdom of Gop on 
earth. To keep this end ever before the 
mind as the sole end; never to allow 
considerations of personal advantage, or 
ambition, or credit, to influence by a hair’s 
breadth decisions in work undertaken 


ostensibly for,the public benefit; never 


even for the sake of securing an advantage 
for the particular cause or object at which 
he was working, to consent to sacrifice 
to it wider interests or principles of right 
and justice—all this seemed to him 
implied in his religious profession. It 
would. probably be hardly too much ‘to 
say that every important decision he had 
to make presented itself more or less 
consciously to his mind as a question of 
right and wrong. 
* * * * * 


‘* Except to his children and to those 
for whom he felt a direct responsibility, 
he did not speak often or easily on the 
high theme of religion, although he had 
none of the unconquerable reticence about 
it which makes speech almost a physical 
impossibility to many people. But no 
one could ‘work with him or live near him 
long without feeling the presence of the — 
hidden springs 'that were the source of his 
energy and his strength, and without 
catching glimpses of the foundations upon 
which his faith and hope for humanity, 
and his charity towards men, were’ 
based. Many types of goodness are inde- 
pendent of a definite religious faith, and 
seem to flourish as well without it, but 
his type was not one of these. It was his 
belief in the providence of Gop and in the 
immortality of man that justified his 
unfailing optimism, that made his peren- 
nial hopefulness different from the mere 
buoyancy of high animal spirits, and 
made the almost universal charity of his 
judgments different from that which 
proceeds from a facile and shallow good- 
nature. The principle upon which he so 
often insisted, that whatever ought to be 
done can. be done, was to him a necessary 
deduction from his religious faith, and 
there can be no doubt that it was his 
unhesitating reliance upon this» principle 
that enabled him to accomplish so much: 
It gave him faith in his cause and con- 
fidence in himself; and his confidence, 
visible through the medium of his natural 
humility, kindled in others who knew 
nothing of its source a faith resembling 
his own.’” 

The story of Mr. RarHpone‘s working 
life as here recorded is of the d 
interest, and can hardly fail to wak 
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others the desire—as by his personal 
devotion and enthusiasm he did so con- 
stantly during his lifetime—to give of 
their best for such unselfish service. It is 
all told in clear, unaffected narrative—the 
story of the first strenuous years of his 
business career, the beginnings of his social 
work, his service as an ardent politician in 
Liverpool and then for twenty-seven years 
in Parliament; his great work as originator 
of the system of district nursing (fruitful 
of such untold blessing to the poor), how 
he was instrumental in reforming the 
“nursing in workhouse infirmaries, and what 
‘he did in the establishment ‘of training 
schools and homes for nurses, crowned by 
the great success of the ‘‘ Queen VicToRIA 
Jubilee Institute for Nurses ’’—work done 
in such a spirit that when he passed away 
Fiorence NIGHTINGALE sent a wreath in- 
' scribed : 
‘love of one of Gon’s best and greatest 
Sons’’; what he did at the time of the 
Cotton Famine in Lancashire and for the 
cause of peace and national honour in the 
anxious days of the Alabama and Larrp’s 
rams ; his practical interest in true princi- 
ples and methods of charity administra- 
tion, his more than thirty years of service 
as Guardian of the Poor on the Liverpool 
Select Vestry, his work and influence as a 
private member in Parliament and as one 
of the founders of the Liverpool University 
College and afterwards of the University 
College of North Wales., As,ong,reads, the- 
impression grows that: this,was a very 
noble life, steadfastly devoted to unselfish 
ends, faithful in many quiet ways of lowly 
service, and therefore ready- when the 
great occasions came. 


There are two points in this record to 
which we should be glad to draw special 
attention—the principles of expenditure 
which, with the possession and the prospect 
of increasing wealth, Mr. Ratuzone early 
laid down for himself, and the significance 
in his life of the lowly service which, in 
more ways than one, he took upon himself. 
Of the former we shall hope to find another 
occasion to speak more fully; as to the 
latter, we note especially that for years in 
his early married life, when he was closely 
engaged in the growing business of his 
firm, he acted regularly as a visitor for the 
Provident Society, every week going from 
house to house in certain streets of a poor 
‘district collecting the savings of the people. 
Thus he gained an intimate knowledge of 
the conditions of life among the poor, 
which not only quickened his sympathies 
and directed the efforts of his wise and 
generous helpfulness, but gave him ex- 
perience which was of the highest practical 
value for his later work in Parliament. So 
also when the system of District Nursing 
was established in Liverpool he once did 
for about a year the work of one of the 
Lady Superintendents, going with the 
11 y t 
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ing to the accounts, and in other ways 
coming into close touch with every detail 
of that service. It was thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the man, ready and willing im the 
humblest path of duty, to use to the utmost 
of his strength whatever talent was com- 
mitted to his care, and so by the discipline 
of service constantly increasing in himself 
that power of helpfulness which only 
sympathy and love can give. 

There are other things we should have 
been glad to say about this book, but 
must be content with a final word of 
sincerest: gratitude for such a gift, and a 


confident endorsement ofthe ‘hope’ that’ 


the reading of this Memoir of WILLIAM 
RaTHBONE may ‘‘ encourage others, es- 
pecially young men and women in his own 
city, to trace out for themselves more 
definitely, and to follow more boldly, a 
career of public usefulness.’’ 


ee 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

THE correspondence that has taken place 
in our columns on the subject of the 
appeal for funds to estaplish Bedford 
College on a basis of permanent indepen- 
dence naturally raises many reflections on 
the changes that have taken place in the 
last half-century. Those of us who are 
old enough to retain a vivid impression of 
the moral and social atmosphere and 
aspirations of those days and these, may 
question many things, but will hardly 
challenge two impressions—firsfly, that 
in middle-class life in England mere 
snobbishness is an immensely less effective 
and aggresive force than it was half a 
century ago; and, secondly, that the 
middle-class girl has larger opportunities, 
and is encouraged to indulge in nobler 
ambitions than she was then. The con- 
nection of these two things is obvious, and 
they may, perhaps, both be included in the 
statement that whatever ground for mis- 
givings there may be in the social and 
moral conditions of our age, and however 
much we may fear that for the last fifteen 
or twenty years we have in many respects 
‘been going through a period of moral and 
social slackness and reaction, it is never- 
theless true that there has been a steadily 
growing number of young men and women 
in middle-class England who have started 
life with personal wishes and _ personal 
conceptions of the life they desire them- 
selves to lead, which are neither sordid 
nor vulgar. Whether or not this is an 
age of great moral passions and aspirations, 
it does at least seem—in spite of all we 
hear of bridge ,parties and the doings of 
‘*our betters’’ generally—to be an age 
in which an ever-increasing number of 
Englishmen care for things worth caring 
for, and wish, at the lowest, to be rationally 
happy rather than ostentatiously to display 


the material symbols of wealth and pros-. 


perity. 


education of women has been a factor of 
immense importance in securing this result; 
While much remains to be done, we have 
at least made a beginning towards taking 
a girl’s intellectual life seriously, and 
believing that her spiritual ambitions are 
not mere self-indulgence or wicked dis- 
content with the blessings which an 
unappreciated providence has heaped upon 
her in the smug comfort and opportunities 
for frivolity provided for her in her home. 


Some five-and-twenty years ago a num- 
ber of women were discussing the problem 
of female education, and one of them 
declared that it all really hinged on the 
question of an extra fire in middle-class 
homes. In other words, the girls’ studies 
were not taken seriously. They were to 
be conducted in the midst of family 
discussions and interrupted by family 
demands. Sewing machines, rolling-pins, 
and calhng-cards were to be her organa, 
and it would be monstrous extravagance 
to light a fire in order to give her a quict 
room to study in and ensure that her 
intellectual occupations should be respected: 
Have we changed all that? No, and 
perhaps we never shall. A certain service- 
ableness and willingness to follow the 
pressure of the communal wants of the 
small domestic society seems to be a 
permanent factor in the typical female 
character, in contrast with the stubborn 
and relentless self-assertion and refusal 
to be deflected that characterises men 
folk, strenuous and. self-indulgent alike: 
We have not changed it all, and perhaps 
never shall. But we have changed some 
of it, to the enormous advantage of all 
concerned. And in this great work Bed- 
ford College has borne a noble part. 


t would be tempting, did space permit, 
to compare some of the hopes and fears 


which greeted the dawn of the movement 


for the higher education of women with 
the results that are already discernable 
from it. It would be tempting, again, to 
dwell'on the reminiscences suggested by 
the list of early teachers. De Morgan, of 
deathless memory. Scott, whose personal 
influence was so immeasurably deeper than 
any tangible record which he has left can 
explain. Newman, whose explanations to 
a backward student were so enlightening 
that those who followed him most easily 
were always glad when a less intelligent 
companion had to be brought into line ; 
for the further exposition would not be a 
mere repetition, but a taking up of the 
thing from some new point of view, a 
fetching of light upon it from some new 
quarter, that would enlarge and confirm 
the knowledge of those who had _ best 
understood. Later on, Kinkel and George 
Macdonald, names less illustrious in the 
annals of scholarships, but still cherished 
in many a grateful heart, and associated 
with first conceptions of the worlds of art 
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glimpses down the vistas which they 
revealed; and Beesley, amongst whose 
many services to his time not the least is 
his unconsciously impressing upon hun- 
dreds of English girls the value in the 
of character of severe and 
unpretentious scholarship. But enough! 
The theme will not end, so we must cut 
off the discourse. 

Bedford College was started by Mrs. 
Reid with £1,500. If the fiity years and 
more that have since elapsed have not 
multiplied by a hundred the conviction of 
the beneficence of the work and its vital 
significance to our national and personal 
well-being, England is hard to teach. The 
£150,000-to establish the approved work 
ought to come at least as easily as the 
£1,500 that launched the noble experi- 
ment, 


formation 


Por: 


WATTS—THE PAINTER OF ETERNAL 
TRUTHS. 


Tit. 
MAMMON, 


‘‘Tue utmost for the highest,’ was 
Watts’s motto. This he applied not only 
to the pictorial visions expressing his 
faith, but in his practical relations with 
men. He served not Mammon, but God. 

Watts was grieved and saddened by the 


. dreariness and unhappiness of much of the 


life he saw. The ugliness of the ordinary 
surroundings of the lives of the people, 
and the things they used, impressed him 
deeply. He had no special or grievous 
trouble of his own, but the great trouble 
of humanity put things for him in a minor 
key. 

He tried in many ways to cause the 
appreciation of the beautiful, and to give 
opportunities for its enjoyment. For ex- 
ample, he offered to paint the hall of 
Euston railway station with frescoes 
without payment, but the directors of the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company refused. He offered to decorate 
the north end of the great hall of Lincoln’s 
Inn with a fresco representing. ‘‘ The 
School of Legation,’’ and did so, produc- 
ing a fine work. The Benchers made him 
a gift, but he wanted nothing for his 
labours. His ‘‘ Time, Death, and Judg- 
ment,’’ is in mosaic in a panel above the 
fountain as St. Jude’s, Whitechapel. He 
and Mrs. Watts devoted themselves to 
the Home Arts and Industries Association, 
whose object was the resuscitation of the 
old handicrafts. Pottery works were estab- 
lished near his home at Limnerslease, 
and a school to teach young people to 
make goods artistic and adapted to use. 
The effort here and elsewhere was to 
awaken the artistic instinct which has been 
smothered by modern machine manufac- 
ture and by steam power. He desired to 
restore home handicrafts, shearing and 
carding wool, spinning, weaving, dyeing, 
bleaching, the making of linen, the growth 
and use of flax. The women who did 
such work had the pride of their art, 
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with joy; not for selling, not for making 
money, profit, and trading it away for gain. 

He saw and tried to restore to his 
neighbours the joy and grace and glory 
of common things. He wished we could 
be like the ancient Thebans, and think of, 
and do, whatever things are pure and 
lovely, and of good report. 

The downright ugliness of dress, the 
long rows of dreary suburban roads, and 
workmen’s dwellings, in modern towns ; 
the terrible violation of beauty in crowded 
places -of public use, such as railway 
stations and ‘‘ pleasure resorts’? he 
deplored. The influence of these things 
on health, morals, and spirit, he saw to 
be very great.. People are insensibly 
affected by them. In these things he felt 
deeply with Ruskin, and set to work to 
teach by his pictures—his best way of 
expression—and by such means as those 
already mentioned, a better way, and to do 
something to bring into being a fairer way 
of life, to restore joy and creative delight 
to men. : 

At Compton, near his home at Limners- 
lease, Watts provided money for laying 
out grounds and building a home of the 
dead. The Home Arts and Industries 
Association assisted. He earned the money 
by painting pictures. Mrs. Watts took 
a great part in the work, and she explains 
that the symbolism, &c., was all designed 
to give on the walls some fragments of 
“*sthe story of the spiritual hfe, on the 
wing oi which,, in the passage between the 
mystery of birth and the mystery of death, 
material life is lifted to the glorious con- 
sciousness of its affinity with the infinite,”’ 
Villagers did the work of this mortuary 
chapel, brick-making, beating iron, &c., 
by hand with simple materials, producing 
artistic results, and developing their natural 
powers, while Watts was the chief director 
of their efforts, and his wife took great part 
in the enterprise. 

No one could ever hire Watts or induce 
him to work under conditions untrue to 
his own ideal. He was full of sympathy 
and admiration for others’ methods, but 
did not adopt them. 

The painting of portraits was his largest 
source of income, but it is noticeable that 
his subjects include men and women of 
high character and national significance. 


He has not given us a gallery of portraits | 
fof people whose main distinction was 


their wealth, and their ability to pay. A 
truly national portrait gallery has received 
many additions from him. He formed 


the plan of painting the most famous | 
of his contemporaries, and presenting the | 
‘portraits to the nation, 


He seems to 
penetrate to the meaning of life, and to 
give the character more impressively than 
the features; and he carefully divided 
his time between the work that produced 


income—portrait painting, and the alle- 


gories of spiritual realities. The latter he 
was not anxious to sell. Many he gave 
away. He kept them long in his studio 
where they were open to the view of any 
who made an effort to see them ; and many 
of those he valued most, and to which he 
gave his time and care most thoroughly, 
he reserved to present to the nation. . 
Several of his pictures are powerful 


endeavoured to make their work as good |in the denunciation of the slavery to money 
as possible, put themselves and their | profits, which he saw to be a terrible and 


artistic sense into it, worked for use and- far-reaching evil. How sad to see the young | of one 
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tich man turning away from the way of 
life because he has ‘‘ great possessions ’” 
and cannot withdraw his heart from 
them! Watts says that this picture and 
‘* Jonah’? and ‘‘ Mammon,”’ are especially 
addressed to modern philosophy. - J 

“Greed and Labour?’ shows the toiler 
strong, enduring much, carrying his heavy 
load of tools and materials, powerful in 
frame, brawny armed, overstrained (as his 
features show) wearied with the day’s work, 
but with eyes that can look upward, and 
bravely face man and destiny. Behind 
him, greed, with the money bags, niggardly, 
with closed eyes, cunning and cruel, is his 
master in temporal things, slave-driver, 
intent on the profits. The worker is warm 
with his work, but the wretched money 
grubber needs furs up to his neck, and is 
still cold at heart. 

““ The Minotaur ’’ shows us a creature half 
man, half bull, on the look-out for his - 
tribute of maidens and youths, who shall 
satisfy his inhuman hunger. There is mani- 
festly a connection of ideas between this 
and the most appalling of all Watts’s 
pictures that I have seen :} ‘‘Mammon.’’ 
There is the same wrinkled skin about the 
neck of Mammon that is seen in the 
Minotaur. But Mammon is worse. Surely 
there was never a figure in human form 
and feature more inhuman than this. 
Coarse, strong, heavy, he sits in his chair 
whose decorations are two skulls; he is 
crowned and plumed; money bags are 
in his lap. His deep-set eyes are fright- 
ful, they can see nothmg but selfish gai. 
His heavy jaw, firm set protruding lower 
lip, and broad nostrils show the creature 
that has sunk below the animal. The 
animal may rise, has glimmerings of higher 
things. He isedead—livingdeath. Under 
his heavy arm rests the head of a fair 
girl, who is kneeling beside him—alas! it 
would seem she must have gone there 
willingly. But now that heavy hand is 
upon her, she is doomed. Beneath his 
foot, prostrate, is a well-formed youth ; 
his vitality is gone. Unlike the compelled 
slave of greed, who is preparing for a great 
inheritance even in his oppression, these 
two worshippers of the modern idol are 
the most pitiful and hopeless objects 
Watts set before us. ‘‘ Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon !”’ 

PRIESTLEY PRIME. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, R.A: 


Like 


On one of those occasions Mr. Watts 
lifted two small unfinished canvases, and 
pointed out the ideas he had in painting 
them. The incident was most appropriate, 
and will live long in the memory of those 
who were present. Previous to the arrival 
of my friends I had been talking to the 
artist about the depressing surroundings 
of the lives of the majority of London 
toilers, and of some of their heroic 
attempts to rise. When we were all in 
the studio together, these canvases were 
brought out and stood upon a table. IT 
have not heard of their exhibition to the 
public, neither have I heard that titles 
were given to the paintings. They both 
deal with one subject, or perhaps 
be better to sa y represen 
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consists of a large tree trunk, At its 
base a man is seen in shadow. In the 
first picture his body is contorted as 
though in agony. He is writhing on 
account of some sorrow which is agitating 
his mind. His head is bent low towards 
the ground, and he makes no attempt. to 
rise. Above him there are a number of 
figures represented as pressing clouds down 
upon the drooping man. They are evil 
influences which are the cause of his sorrow 
and despondency. The other picture was 
that of a similar scene; but in it the man 
was lifting himself, though with difficulty, 
and the figures above him were not pressing 
clouds upon him (as in the first picture), 
but lifting their arms as if in gladness. 
From the man’s side there was rising a 
female form. Mr. Watts told us that he 
had first called this picture the ‘‘ Birth 
of Eve.’’ But that title limited his 
subject somewhat, and he wished us to 
think of his two pictures generally as evil 
and good influences. How appropriate it 
was that the artist should show these 
pictures to the visitors of the afternoon ; 
and how clear was the lesson he would 
have us learn from them. The one por- 
trayed our depressing environment with 
its many clouds and evils preventing our 
oppressed beings from rising even to upright 
postures ; and how like the bulk of toiling 
humanity was the figure with head turned 
to earth and back bent with toil and 
fruitless attempts to rise. But on looking 
at the other picture we received our 
thought of encouragement. In this the 


man has not allowed the evil influences 


to remain, for he has shaken himself free 
from their oppression, and in his attempt 
to rise has given birth to the spiritual part 
of his nature. Eve rises from his side, 
and is welcomed and encouraged by the 
heavenly powers that are hovering over 
the man. Mr. Watts was always a man 
of few words ; but the few he used on this 
occasion, as he was showing us these 
pictures, were sufficient for us to know 
that he wished us to take courage by the 
thought that, if we but make the attempt 


to lift ourselves from depressing and evil 


influences, we shall not only get help from 
the spiritual world, but shall also realise 
a new life developing from our own. The 
incident formed a beautiful method of 
urging us to continue our spiritual efforts 
towards a higher life. It was as though 
the master said to us: ‘‘ You will have 
help from heaven if you persevere, for the 
spiritual forces are waiting for your 
resolution to struggle against all that is 
lowering and debased.’’ 

On another occasion I was seated in 
the studio of the master, and he was 
asking about the Sunday-school work at 


~ Stepney, wondering whether the Board 


School influence was being at all percep- 
tible on the rising generation, and whether 
its effects were to be seen at work on East 
London boys and girls. It was then that I 
told him of our feeble guild efforts at College 
Chapel to do something in the way of giving 
the young people something better to 
think about than their sordid surroundings. 
Our guild, with its very slight results, was 
described, when, to my surpirse, the artist 
suggested that I should get the rough boys 
orate their schoolroom, To carry 
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of his great canvases. 
sions shall be mentioned. On one occa- 
sion, when I was a guest at Limnerslease, 
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painting in any form, but was met with 


the assertion that that was the chief 
attraction of such a notion. . If the sug- 
gestion could be made to them that they 
were capable of producing something they 
had no idea was possible, they would be 
at once interested. Mr. Watts urged that 
as I knew something of the rudiments of 


painting and could draw a little, I should 
get them to attempt a copy on a large 
scale of some well-known, good picture. 
I could correct their drawing, and when 
that was near the intended design they 
should be shown how to handle brushes 
and oil paints, and allowed to fill in the 
colour. 
mistakes could be rectified by overpainting. 
I was not to expect a work of art, or to. 
imagine I was going to make artists of my 
boys. 
one to interest the lads in things above 
their ordinary way of life, and produce an 
element of attachment to their Sunday 
school. 
artist with very mixed feelings. 
optimistic, but I decided to try the ex- 
periment. 
one; 
with success in the village chapel at Comp- 
ton by Mrs. 
result was that after many disappointments 
the youths painted two large oil paintings 
which now hang in the schoolroom at the 
back of College Chapel. 
that since my 
similar experiment was tried ; 
much less difficulty the guild has suc- 
ceeded in decorating the schoolroom with 
large frescoes and panels. 
that the ideal is a correct one. 
to the plan of arousing a society of young 
people to the thought of something neces- 
sary to be done on a large scale. 
with enthusiasm and perseverence, good is 
bound to be the result. 

Mr. Watts has always been considered 
a man of delicate. constitution ; 
struck me as being of remarkably good 
health. His body was very small, but he 
had great endurance, and seemed to be 
very strong. 
to take a long walk with him amongst the 
Surrey hills. 
soon tired the healthy youth of little more 
than twenty. But I would not admit 
myself tired in such surroundings, with 
such a companion. 
man he recognised that he had not a 
robust frame, 
of his physical condition with the help of 
a physician, deciding that a very tem- 
perate method of living on a carefully 
prescribed diet was the ‘best way to pre- 
serve his strength and health. Knowing 
what was the right thing, he adhered to 
it to the end, and the result in his long 
life of hard work has fully justified the 
means adopted: 
the morning and retired in the evening. 


Oil was to be the medium, because 


The experiment should simply be 


On that occasion I left the aged 
I was not 


The idea was certainly a good 
It was one also that had been tried 


Watts and himself. The 


I may mention 
removal to Ipswich a 
and with 


I am persuaded 
It amounts 


Then, 


but he 


One morning I was privileged 


The delicate artist of seventy 


When but a young 


and studied the question 


He rose very early in 


I have seen the master at work on some 
Two special occa- 


I was about the house as early as six in 
the morning, imagining I had the house 
to myself. I wandered into the studio, 
and, to my surprise, saw the artist at work. 
He ‘told me he had been painting since 


Bit 


painted with a large flat brush, dipping 
from large dishes of mixed paint on a table 
by his side. He seemed to possess won- 
derful steadiness of arm, for he used no 
mahl-stick. He was painting ‘‘ Love and 
Life.’’ I remarked that I thought this 
picture had been finished some years ago, 
and he admitted that it had. But it had 
then returned to his studio, and it had 
occurred to him that the delicate girl on 
so lofty a height appeared to need shielding 
from the winds that would there be felt. So 
he was putting an extra row of feathers 
on the wing of the Angel of Love, which 
would give the picture the look of greater 
protection for life. 

The other occasion which shall be 
mentioned was when I saw him working 
on his picture called ‘‘ Faith.’ The 
picture is well known. Faith has left a 
scene of carnage and battle. The des- 
troyed city is still burning in the distance: 
She has crossed a lonely plain and is seated 
on some rocks by a clear pool. She is 
unbuckling her sword, having discovered 
it to be an unconvincing argument, and 
is about to throw it aside. She washes 
her blood-stained feet in the cool water, 
and listens to the song of birds, while 
simple flowers are in her lap. The picture 
stood on the easel when I looked at it for 
the first time. The artist said, ‘‘ I think 
I have a modern subject there. The 
ancients believed in war. By killing 
enemies and sacking cities, they considered 
themselves the victors. But to-day we 
are learning that such violence settles 
nothing. So I have tried to picture 
modern faith turning her back on the old 
methods and learning of nature.’’ That 
was years ago. One would like to know 
what the aged man would have thought 
of modern faith after the Transvaal and 
Port Arthur. 

Lucxinec TAVENER. 


GEORGICS—ROMAN AND ENGLISH: 


Tue maker of holidays, clerical or lay, 
is wont to seize diversion with discretion, 
and to mortity the lust of indolence with 
a crust to bite on. The new translation 
of the Georgics, by Lord Burghclere, is an 
invitation to pleasure, mingled with profit, 
and one might suggest a less agreeable 
method of beguiling the quiet hour for a 
few days with a country-loving family 
than to read it through aloud. If pained 
no longer by early memories of classic 
inspiration under the insistance of the ferule, 
some few demand the very tongue of “‘ the 
best poem of the best poet,’’ as Dryden 
esteemed it, they will gratify their learning 
in their own sanctuaries. The rest of us 
will be only too glad to avail ourselves of a 
translation worthy of all praise of a Latin 
poem which proves its capacity and great- 
ness by appealing to our most native 
instincts as no English poem on the same 
subject has ever done. In his serious, 
simple, winning interpretation of country 
life, Virgil has had to wait for his equal 
as an artist, for Francois Millet, who, by 
reason of a still deeper insight into soul 
and suffering, has in his pictures given us 
the epic of the peasant. The only literary 
work in our own language which we might 


be tempted to set up by way of com- 
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down again. The cold, florid verse of the 
young Scotchman who came south, like 
others of his countrymen, to make his way 
up in the world, has long ceased to appeal 
to us in the smallest degree. But it is 
from Thomson’s age that we have the one 
version of Virgil’s Song of the Farmer, 
which was worthy to survive and to repre- 
sent the original—Dryden’s translation 
with Addison’s introductory Essay. We 
always listen gratefully to Addison, and 
we must not turn aside from his preface. 
It is not the less instructive in that we 
shall dissent from almost every sentence 
in it. For once Addison is wrong. We 
must make this fact clear, for Addison’s 
view is that of a great many people 
to-day, and until we disperse his sentence, 
the Georgics, and a great deal more besides, 
will remain a sealed book for us. His 
definition of a Georgic as ‘* some part of the 
science of husbandry put into a pleasing 
dress, and set off with all the beauties and 
embellishments of poetry,’’ at once places 
us at his point of view, which he makes 
more and more clear as the essay proceeds. 
It is, that beauty and nobility are not 
inherent-in husbandry, but only in some 
artificial description of it. That peasantry 
is void of poetry; that the sultry body of 
the former is only for the nonce decked 
out in ‘‘ a pleasing dress,’’ cut from cloth 
woven on the loom of letters; that poetry 
is a sort of nice green paint on the gar- 
dener’s wheelbarrow, and on the spiked 
iron palings round the park. This beloved 
philosopher appears tricked out in a stage 
dress, when pointing the art of the future 
poet of nature, he advises the insertion of 
plenty of moral reflections and elegant 
embellishments of the fancy; he would let 
the subject ‘‘ rest awhile ’’’ now and again 
in favour of a ‘‘ pleasant and pertinent 
(sic) digression,’’ and reluctantly con- 
fesses that. in a work like this, boldly 
bearing a vulgar title, yet seriously dedi- 
cated to the Emperor Augustus by the 
first poet of his age, ‘‘ we should never 
quite lose sight of the country,’’ and along 
with the author shall ‘‘ remember that 
agriculture ought to be some way hinted 
at throughout the whole poem’’; but he 
pulls himself up again with the saving 
word of warning to the aspirant for laurels 
in a rickyard ‘‘ in particular to be careful 
of not letting his subject debase his style 
and betray him into a meanness of ex- 
pression, but everywhere to keep up his 
verse in all the pomp of numbers and 
dignity of words.’’ 

Now this is plain and ugly paganism of 
the literary pedant. Judging the writer 
by his own words, we should be forced to 
conclude that he would have been ashamed 
to be seen with a spade in his hand, and 
would have blushed to discover any 
member of his household feeding the 
chickens or milking the cows. We may 
candidly confess that we have among our 
neighbours some whose ideas are hereby 
faithfully represented. They demur to the 
idea of the ancient writer whose Creator 
brings his work to an end by planting a 
garden and setting a man in it to keep 
it. Garden or farm, they will have none 
except about their own immediate abode 
and for their own personal convenience. 
The country they have an eye to with a 
bumptious sense of possession and a vision 
of many pheasants. The countryman 
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they detest, with all his works and ways, 
and have evicted him from his cottage in 
this land quite as effectively as they have 
his fellow from his cabin in Ireland. It 
is only the perspective afforded by distance 
that enables us to see the tyranny exer- 
cised over the water more clearly than we 
can in our own shires. There is a sharp 
division between the two classes of 
those who believe in the country and 
those who amuse themselves with it. 
The one sees in it the field where man’s 
most natural wants may be most rationally 
and beneficially satisfied ; the scene of. his 
most chastening struggle with forces which 


fly with the wings of Ariel, yet swing the 


hammer of the giants. The others have 
followed another course, which has led them 
into the precincts of high and beautiful arts, 
which they affect, but commonly under- 
stand not. Along the paths of civilisation 
reality and love and immortality are prone 
to vanish and life to become an embarass- 
ment and death a great fear. There is 
nothing to stand on, nothing to trust. 
Man has with showy cleverness made for 
himself a world of substitutes—substitutes 
for earth, substitutes for physical toil, 
substitutes for love, for health, for good- 
ness. He finds it out in time, and wearies 
of his own inventions. To the former of 
these two classes of individuals poetry is 
good because it tells the truth about things. 
It is good in the measure in which it is 
true. To the other it is an ingenious 
palliative of the ugliness of reality, of 
truth. Singularly, Addisen speaks the 
doctrine of this class. As he puts it, the 
words of his master are more desirable 
than the things they refer to, and which, 
though he fails to realise the fact, moved 
that master to write so songfully, 

We would fain suggest a corrective to 
this artificial mode of offering insincere 
compliments to the earth we live on by 
recalling our own latest Georgic—one sunny 
task with which even Virgil was not 
familiar. 

Haymaking is neither a mercenary trade, 
nor a thin background for tasteless 
and unreal pastorals. It is itself an 
idyll, It stands in need of no magazine 
to give it publicity. Man’s necessity and 
nature’s benignity have together com- 
posed it, and they issue a fresh edition 
every summers 

It is ten minutes to four by the clock, 
and the sun but half above the horizon, 
when the mower throws from his scythe the 
chime of his prelude. The notes flow, 
they tinkle as they flow like the tinkle of 
astony brook. It is the hymn of a cascade 
on the mountain—rocky chine, singing 
water, echoing pool, all are there. It is 
a stream singing. Now the mountain 
stone and iron give out the glee which 
they once silently learnt from their leaping 
comrade. It is curiously liquid, this song 
of the whetstone, and in that it is sig- 
nificant of all the movements of the mowing 
and the haymaking. Watch the mower; 
note the curve of his back, the bend of his 
legs. Strength and sharpness pass down 
the tense brown arms and over the arching 
sneath and out through the sweeping blade. 
It is altogether like boughs bending in a 
strong wind. Man and scythe, which for 
the time is part of himself, flow through 
the grass, as one has watched the rapid 


current of a river coil and curve about the * _ 
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abutting pier of a bridge, and flow on 


through the archway. And the river will » 
mow the stones of the bridge down too, 
as surely—just like that, only it can work 
in league with time instead of against 
time as man has to in the field. Listen 
to the swish, swish of the cutting stream 
through the dew-wet grass. See the 
lengthening foam of the swathe that is 
left behind. And as the hours follow one 
another with hotter breath from the 
crystal cold of the dawn to the stunning 
rebuff of noon, when the mowers surrender 
awhile to rest, you watch, you listen to the 
enthralling monotony of the flow. This 
steady, urgent’ haste of strenuous men, 
the strong throbbing hearts, the beaded 
sweat, the swinging arms impose silence, 
and the’rush of the scythes is only broken 
from time to time by the mountain tinkle 
of the whetstone. 

Then to less urgent duty come the women 
helping to toss and turn, while the sunshine 
and the wind stream through the loose- 
flying threads. There is breathing and 
time for jest, and the children come for 
arollick. Yielding its sweetness as it dries, 
the mow is now drawn into long, loose waves. 
The men and women with their rakes might 
be rowers in that safe inland sea, whose 
surf they gather in bands, until the waggon 
comes into the field, drawn by two sturdy 
horses tandem, the carter at the leader’s 
head. Chains clink and wheels creak. 
Blue-painted is the waggon, and built on 
a massive frame, yet graceful with its lines 
curved like a ship, ‘with its ladders fore 
and aft for an upper deck, and its four 
stout corner staves for masts. ; 

Working from daylight—for the baro- 
meter was falling, and the wind had 
shifted ominously-4it was nine o’clock 
before the last fork-full was passed up on 
to the top of the stack. Village politics 
suffered that evening. for the meeting to 
which several of us were called was attended 
by so few that it had to be adjourned: 
All the countryside was of the same mind; 
Hay, like pilchards, is a fleeting bounty, 
for the receipt of which, not politics only; 
but the offices of religion must sometimes 
be deferred. Rather this becomes the 
policy and religion of the hour. ‘* Well, 
Reuben,’’ I said at last to one of the men, 
**you’ve got it up in fine condition.’* 
He paused, and, sticking his fork in the 


‘ground, leant on it like a Roman soldier 


leaning on his spear, and then, after the 
customary interval, during which he winds 
up his deep thoughts out of the well in 
which they slowly collect, he replied with 
a sort of brotherly warmth in his voice : 
‘*T reckon we ought to do our best; it’s 
about all we caty do for them, and they do 
enjoy it when it’s sound and sweet.’* 
Some men’s thoughts would be running 
on the market value of the crop, and some 
would feel a bare satisfaction that that 
job was done. But Reuben’s thoughts 
were with those for whom ‘‘ He causeth 
the grass to grow.’ I cannot but believe 
that when he stalls his cows at night, and 
fills each rack with a crisp armful into the 
midst of which he likes to bury his own 
face and sniff the sweet odour, the Master 
Herdsman is at the same time proferring 
His gift to the kine, saying: ‘‘ Take, eat, 
this is my body, which is broken fo: 
. 
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THE WORTH OF SONG. 


Ir is recorded in a ballad, dating, as those 

who are curious in such matters assure me, 
from the later days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that a certain monarch, Henricus Rez, 
had three sons, all of whom he disinherited 
and banished from before his face by 
reason of their disobedience to his high 
commands. There is no evidence to prove 
that they worked treason against his 
throne or bore themselves unworthily 
either in council or upon the battlefield ; 
one and all were sent about their business 
BECAUSE THEY WOULD NOT sING. They 
had not music in their souls, and were 
therefore fit for all the enormities to. be 
expected from persons lacking in that 
respect.” The paternal severity was fully 
justified; the heir-apparent became a 
miller, stole other folks’ corn, and met 
with a watery grave in his mill dam. The 
second prince, who was a weaver, was 
hanged in the yarn that he had appro- 
priated (a sad warning to all literary men ); 
and as for the third, a tailor by profession, 
his rogueries brought upon him a fate more 
dreadful by far than that which had befallen 
either of his brothers. 

The fable, perhaps, errs upon the side of 
severity ; nevertheless it contains a salu- 
tary moral. Observe, the princes would 
not sing ; they laboured under no physical 
infirmity that prevented them from doing 
so. Hence their deserved downfall; put 
a gentler moralist than the bard would 
rather dwell upon the delights of song and 
the benefits accruing to the singer than 
upon the penalties in store for the per- 
versely silent. Let it be understood, 
however, that in speaking .ofosong he 
declines to limit himself to,the discussion 
of sounds strictly musical or even melo- 
dious, for a capital ditty may come plea- 
santly from a cracked voice, if it spring to 
the lips from the heart, as all good songs 
must do. For singing, look you, carries 
us back to the elemental things of our 
nature; it is but a little younger than 
laughter and tears. Wherefore, if we 
pretend not to the science and art of music, 
but only to a little work-a-day philosophy, 
it is plainly a small matter whether notes 
are musically rendered or no. 

Singing and dancing are, of course, 
closely connected; for ages they were 
inseparable one from the other. Yet 


f the two, h d itself ior } : sph eaes 
Be a ee Fao these good people raise their voices, and 


to the dance; and in witness thereof we 
may observe that while we still sing to 
give our feelings vent, dancing has not been 
able to contend successfully against the 
sobering influence of civilisation, and so 
to-day, the once wild muse Terpsichore has 
become the polite handmaid, of. society. 
*Tis pity, but ’tis true. Now and again in 
great glee we may cut a caper when nobody 
is looking; but, generally speaking, our 
modern environment—the mere proximity 
of tables and chairs is sufficient—has 
abolished the dance as an_ expression 
of the emotions. But Song is not to be 
so bound down by convention. Whenever 
men meet together on festal occasions they 
sing; when they are alone in the wilder- 
ness, with no audience more appreciative 
than the crows (there are many less so), they 
sing. Iam almost ashamed to preach such 
stale stuff; but King Henry’s degenerate 
ie offspring have left descendants, and there 


chorus and those who sing alone. 


are still some who look askance upon the 
ancient and laudable practice of vocalism. 

It is always pleasant to hear folks 
singing ; and he who sings at his work has 
been held up as an example to countless 
generations. Ofcourse, circumstances must 
alter cases; it is not likely, for example, 
that a solicitor would enjoy the con- 
fidence of a large body of substantial 
clients if he were addicted to singing whilst 
drawing up a will or preparing a mortgage. 
But it is undeniable that manual labour is 
immensely lightened by song, and _brain- 
workers have found in it a relaxation and a 
restorative not to be equalled: Mr, Glad- 
stone was a hearty singer—it is said that he 
used to sing in his bath of a morning— 
and did not Professor Blackie compose 
songs, songs so long that he must needs 
have sung them himself since nobody else 
could ever have remembered half the 
verses? And are not students all the 
world over renowned for the zest with 
which they carol ? 

Singers may be broadly divided into 
two classes. There be those who sing in 
Now, 
singing in chorus is a highly commendable 
practice, though scarcely so admirable as 
solitary performance, as J shall endeavour 
to show. It is of great virtue in that it 
tends to raise low spirits, and associates us 
in pleasant union with our fellows: More- 
over, it is as a haven of refuge to the weaker 
brethren who would, fain sing but dare 
not because, forsooth, their voices are by 
nature harsh and untuneful, unless merged 
in a volume of sound. Let them join in a 
chorus, therefore, and grasp such delights 
as they may ; it is quite possible that they 
may so be led on to singing by themselves. 
Never let us be foolishly censorious when, 
of summer evenings, the brakes rattle into 
London from Burnham or from Epping, 
each with its happy cargo of passengers 
lustily trolling some inane ditty of the 
music-hall. You say that they produce an 
unpleasing sound. Well, that is likely 
enough, to your ears at least, but remember 
that they sing for their own pleasure, not 
for yours or mine, and they have probably 
no intention whatever of creating a musical 
effect. If there should be one amongst 
them who persists in singing a “‘ second,”’ 
the odds are that he is an egoist, and his 
proper place is on the stage, not on the char- 
a-banc. Out of the lightness of their hearts 


he wants sympathy who jeers at them: 

And let us not be hasty to set down such 
singing, boisterous though it be, to evil 
causes, attributing to intemperance that 
which is due to honest merriment alone. 
There be some who would brand all song 
as disreputable that is not heard in the 
concert hall or in the drawing-room. The 
free exercise of voices has something too 
much of original humanity in it to be agree- 
able to them. But it will be a poor day 
for civilisation when cheerfulness dies at 
its door. 

Good though it be to sing in chorus, it is 
better still to sing solus. Though the 
terms are similar to the ear, I draw a dis- 
tinction between ‘‘solo-singing’’ and 
‘“singing solus,’? the latter expression 
being intended to convey the idea of a 
song sung in solitude for the private edifica- 
tion of the performer; For, observe; a 
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man is under the pressure of a great 
calamity—his bank has broken or the 
water pipes have burst. He goes forth 
among his friends; as they sing together 
his spirits rise a trifle, until by and by he 
casts away care, and joinsinacatch. It is 
well done ; he has exerted himself and won 
back a measure of happiness. But what 
if he remain at home, and, face to face with 
his evil fortune, viewing his useless cheque- 
book or the gushing fountains in the back- 
yard, can still sing, ‘‘ A Thousand a Year ”’ 
or ‘‘ The Meeting of the Waters ’’ ? Does 
not such a man command the admiration 
due to the Stoic? It is to be feared that 
few have souls so stout ; but this extreme 
instance goes to show that, while the 
chorus may be merely the result of exhilar- 
ating circumstances acting from without, 
the song sung in solitude is the mark of a 
contented and cheerful disposition withing 


Enough, perhaps, of the singer; some- 
thing may surely be said of the song. 
Words and music are not the real éssentials 
in singing, for they are largely matters of 
taste and education, while the spirit that 
leads up to their production should be 
the same in gentle and simple alike, and 
show equally in lyrics by Ben Jonson or 
by it were better to avoid the use of 
names, but it is no disparagement of the 
anonymous author to rank him below the 
Elizabethan. Nevertheless, the better the 
song and the air to which it is wedded, the 
better the effect upon the singer; and it 
may fairly be argued that if we held closer 
by our old minstrelsy, nor sought after 
novelty with an eagerness rather becoming 
Athenians than Englishmen, we should 
realise more fully than we do the power to 
cheer and comfort possessed by the verses 
and music bequeathed to us by our fore- 
fathers. The best of all songs, perhaps, 
are our own island ditties, English, Welsh, 
Scotch, and Irish: there be many that 
are good in the German tongue, while no 
one can say that Latin is a dead language 
who as a student has swelled the noble 
chorus of ‘‘ Gaudeamus Igitur.’’ But as 
for your modern drawing-room production 
—no, i’ faith, we'll have none of it. 

So much lewore plectro ; yet, after all, 
song has noble uses, and may be thought on 
gravely, if lightly dealt with. And, there- 
fore, it may not be amiss to say one word of 
Song in its highest aspect—when it is 
employed most rightly and wisely as a 
medium of Praise. It is a pity that this, 
its noblest use, is not more general. We 
cannot all be musical, and often a dread of 
causing annoyance to those that are .so by a 
weak performance closes the lips of many 
who would gladly sing. And so a silence 
that is far from golden frequently prevails 
at a time and place where voices raised 
together should most fittingly be heard. To 
some the question may seem controversial ; 
to him who looks upon Song as a natural 
expression of emotion there can scarcely 
be a question in the matter. For surely if 
Song be good at al! seasons of joy, no con- 
siderations based upon our deficiency in its 
production should deter us from singing 
on those occasions when, gathered together 
for one common act of praise, the rarest 
music is not so acceptable as the untaught 
manifestation of a glad and thankful 
heart, 
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POETRY.* 


Att is full of poetry: 

Tinkling of the sheepfold bell, 
Twinkling glowworms in the dell, 
Sprinkling dews on heathery fell— 
All is full of poetry. 

Lying on the flowery grass 

Watching swallows flickering by, 
While the trailing cloudlets pass 

In a variegated sky ; 

Listening to the rippling stream 
Prattling on its seaward way, 

While the nodding rushes seem 
Pleased with what the waters say— 
What is this but poetry ? 

Cataracts that loudly roaring, 

O’er the crags their deluge pouring, 
Lash the pools to tiny billows, 
Sputtering round the solemn willows, 
Are heroic poetry. 

Poetry in every measure 

For all nroods of grief or pleasure, 
Nature keeps among her treasure. 
Oh! we need no books to read it, 
Grant us but a heart to heed it! 

PVegepes Sinai ee j aati 

He who hears the silent voices 
Thrilling thro’ his soul, rejoices 
li he may but give expression 
To one word of their confession ; 
He who feels the music soundless 
Quivering thro’ his spirit, tries 
From a harmony so boundless 
Just to seize, before it dies, 
Here a bar, and here a line, 

Ot a concert so divine ; 

Seizing write, and written show it 
To the world, which names him ‘‘ 
Oh! no poet ever sings us, 

Hali the message Nature brings us, 
Half May’s smiling springtime glories, 
Half stern winter’s kindly stories, 
Neyer sings us, paints us, spells us 
Half each cycling season tells us: 
Ne’er reflects one-half the light 

That has made his own soul bright. 
Words are feeble; men are weak ; 
Less than half who feel can speak ; 
Less than half who speak can show 
Half the half of what they know. 

All is full of poetry. 

Tf you seek good poetry, 

Leave the house and shut this book up, 
Wander thro’ the fields and look up ; 
Look behind, before, about you, 
Look within and look without you— 
Look and listen; listen gently ; 
Look, not hardly, but intently ; 
Thus yowll hear and thus will see, 
Wheresoever you may be— 

On the mountains, by the sea, 

In the city’s squalid gloom, 

’Mid sweet dells of heath and broom, 
In the garden, in the park, 

In broad daylight, after dark, 
Anywhere, at every time, 

Poems, music, more sublime 

Than was ever writ in rhyme, 

Or than any could rehearse, 

Or has prisoned in blank verse ; 

Try, and you will sing with me: 

All is full of poetry, 

Everything is poetry. 


poet.’ 
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Lire is short; but there is always time 
for courtesy.—Emerson. 
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MUSINGS. thirteenth century. An ass was brought 
into the church, a Latin hymn was sung 
ee in his praise, and the singers danced and 
XXVI; brayed round him. In England the ass 


was of wood—‘‘* Upon Palme Sondaye 
they play the foles sadly, drawinge after 
them an asse in a rope, when they be not 
moch distant from the woden asse that 
they draw.’’ Scott, in The Abbot, describes 
the pranks in church of the Abbot of Un- 
reason. By these frolics, he says, the 
people indemnified themselves for the 
privations and penances imposed on them 
at other seasons. This is only a guess, 
and hardly touches the philosophy of the 
matter. We shall know more about the 
borders between the religious and the 
profane, when we know what it is that 
separates tears and laughter, genius and 
madness, the ridiculous and the sublime. 

The Athanasian story goes on to say 
that the Bishop of Alexandria, looking 
from his window, saw what the children 
were doing, sent for them, and straitly 
questioned them. Finding that all had 
been rightly done, and duly said, he con- 
sulted with his clergy, and in the end 
pronounced the baptism to be valid. 
Dean Stanley seesin this a curious mingling 
of freedom and superstition—the super- 
stition, to his mind, showing itself in the 
connection of validity with an act so lightly 
performed. That is the adult way of 
looking at it, but it may be wrong. In ~ 
the divine order, the least are often greatest, 
and the things done lightly may sometimes 
be the most holy. ‘‘ The child Samuel 
ministered before the Lord,’’ though in 
what way he miaistered, is not told. 
He ministered, some one has said—by 
being a child. 

There is a full account, I see, of the 

Festum Stultorum in the June number of the 
Nineteenth Century and Afier. The learned 
writer does not attempt to explain the 
unreasoning ease with which our forefathers 
passed from the pious to the impious, from 
the grave to the grotesque. On further re- 
flection I am inclined to see in rice-throwing 
at church-doors, and in other alternations 
of piety and levity not unknown, the faint 
working of some once salutary law of reac- 
tion—nature’s way of breaking a prolonged 
strain. Not the less may we hope that 
may say any service except that of mass, | before very long both the need and the 
and even give the blessing to the people: } remedy will have passed away. 
Colet in one of the statutes of his school } 
orders that his scholars shall every Childer- 
mas day ‘‘ come to Paulis Churche and | 
hear the Chylde-Byshop’s sermon.’’ Did 
it all come, I wonder, out of the honour 
paid to childhood in the Gospels—the 
child amongst the doctors, the child set 
in the midst, the children in the temple, 
the children in the market place, the chil- 
dren brought to be blessed ? 

More difficult to explain is the ecclesias- 
tical burlesque which made the play of 
grown men. Such religious farce was the 
Feast of Fools, in which the sub-deacons 
chose their bishop, under whose leadership, 
as a writer of the twelfth century relates, 
cowse songs were sung in the choir, 
games were played and puddings eaten 
round the altar, incense was made from 
old burnt shoes, and the noisy uproar went 
on through the church, and through 
divine service, until a mock benediction 
closed the scene. Another such parody 
was the Feast of Asses in France, in the 


More.than one old writer has told how, 
some sixteen centuries ago, a group of 
children, playing by the sea-shore, fell to 
enacting the rite of baptism. One of them, 
chosen to be bishop, baptised by immersion 
those among the rest who were not already 
Christians, putting the right questions, 
and using the appointed words. The boy- 
bishop was the renowned Athanasius. 
Keble glances at the story in one of his 
poems on children’s sports, 


** some serious brow, 
In love and patience lowly bent, 
Some youthful Athanase, e’en now 
Upon his future task intent,’’ 


evidently holding that Athanasius acted 
more in earnest than in sport. This, 
I suppose, is the right view.. When 
children play at solemnities, the solemnity 
is more to them than the play. What 
thoughtful child has not gravely played 
at preaching, preaching (contentedly) 
to empty pews? Kaungsley’s first sermon 
was delivered when he was four years old, 
Ruskin’s even before that age. But 
children preach best when, like birds 
and flowers, they preach without words. 
Lessons of hope and contentment are best | 
taught by bright looks and  untrovbled 
eyes. Hlia speaks of the little chimney- 
sweepers of his time as ‘‘ clergy imps, 
preaching a lesson of patience to mankind.”’ 
Was it the blackness of their lot that taught 
patience, or the brave white grin struggling 
through? Children are living illustra- 
tions of those lighter graces, on \which 
we of sadder countenance only comment 
and reflect. The Lyre of the Innocents 
is best touched by the Innocents themselves. 
Therefore, ‘‘ he took a child and set 
him in the midst.’’ ‘To those who saw it, 
it must have seemed a playful act; and so 
in truth it was. 

The boy-bishop appears again in history. 
Later on he is a singing-boy im cathedral or 
parish church, elected by his fellows, 
and vested with cope and mitre. He holds 
office for three weeks, and during that time, 
with his youthful chaplains about him, 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
San aaa ¥ 

(Notices and Reports for this Department 
should _be as brief us possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

Birkenhead.—At a special meeting of the 
members of the-‘congregation of the Unitarian 
Church held recently the treasurer and vice- 
chairman, Mr. Arthuc W. Willmer (in the 
! unavoidable absence of the chairman), announced 
‘that the debt on the new church, which a few 
months ago amounted to upwards of £1,040, 
had now been cleared off, and the church snd 
schools could be declared to be absolutely free 
and independent of debt, Mr. Willmer pointed 
out that this result was greatly due to the 
efforts’ of their minister, the Rev. James 
Crossley, and to the very kind and timely help 
received from Sir John T. Brunner and other 
friends outside the congregation. He com- 
mented on the beautiful church in which the 
congregation now worshipped, and on the ample 
school accommodation provided, and conel 4 
with the hope that the extincti 
would but mark the beginning « 
progress. The following resolu 
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posted unanimously :—‘‘ That this congregation 
ereby places on record its grateful sense of the 
kindness and sympathy of many friends in 
Liverpool and elsewhere who have contributed 
to the building fund, and tenders its best 
thanks to Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., and 
all others who have so generously helped to 
extinguish the debt on the new church.” 
Bury.—The Centenary of the Bank-street 
Sunday-school is to be celebrated on September 
23, 24, and 25. On Saturday there will be a 
re-union of old teachers and scholars, and on 
Monday a scholars’ party and entertainment. 
Oldbury.—A successful garden party and gale 
of work was held on Monday, July 31, at The 


Dingle, Rounds Green, the residence of Mrs. 


McKean, by the members of the Oldbury con- 
gregation, to raise funds towards the memorial 
they are to place in their chapel of their late 
minister, the Rey. Henry. McKean. | The 
memorial is to be anew organ. The Rev. W. G. 
Topping presided, and cailed upon the Rev. 
Henry Eachus, of Coseley, a very old friend of 
Mr. McKean’s, who with him was one of the first 
students of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
Board in Manchester, to open the sale, The 
Reys, W. C. Hall, of Small Heath; J. B. Higham, 
of Wolverhampton; and A. Thompson, of 
Dudley, were among those present, and apologies 
for absence were received from several other 
ministers and leading laymen of the Birmingham 
district. Mr. Hachus spoke with much feeling of 
his friendship with Mr. McKean, and his in- 
terest in the congregation, and wished them 
every success. Councillor Growcott proposed a 
yote of thanks to Mr. Eachus, which was 
seconded by the Rev. W. C. Hall. There was a 
very large attendance, and in the evening the 
garden was effectively lighted. The Oldbury 
Brass Band rendered a programme of music. 
Thanks were also accorded to Mrs. McKean and 
her family and Mr. and Miss Probert for their 
kindness in allowing their grounds to be used for 
the purpose. : 

London Teachers’ Excursion.—On Mon- 
day last, by the kindness of Sir Edwin and Lady 
Durning-Lawrence, a party of Sunday-school 
teachers and ministers, numbering nearly 250, 
spent a very pleasant day at King’s Rido, Ascot. 
his was the twenty-sixth annual excursion of its 
kind, and it is safe to say the beauty of the 
place and the generous hospitality of the host 
and hostess, were never more thoroughly 
enjoyed. After tea at the farm a few words of 
welcome were given by Sir Edwin and Lady 
’ Durning-Lawrence, and Principal Gordon, the 
Rey. W. G. Tarrant, and the Rev. J. Toye ex- 
pressed the thanks of the visitors. As in recent 
years, Mr. oye acted as conductor of the 
excursion. 

Todmorden.—On Sunday last, Mr. Fred 
Duxbury, of Manchester, preached morning and 
evening to good congregations. In the after- 
noon he gave a sacred recital in the Sunday- 
sthool—in place of the ordinary lessons—and 
there was a very large attendance of scholars, 
parents, and friends. Mr. Duxbury’s services 


both as preacher and reciter were very much | 


appreciated. As showing the good feeling exist- 
ing between the different churches, it is pleasant 
to record that the junior superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, Mr. Graham, gaye the address 
at the Oldroyd Methodist Sunday-school Anni- 
versary at the morning service on Sunday last. 
_ There was a large congregation. He has also 
been asked to take the morning service at one of 
the Methodist Free churches on Sunday‘ next. 
Windermere.—The services are being taken 
advantage of by a considerable number of 
residents in the district. The Rey. Dendy Agate, 
who preached last Sunday, kad an increased 
congregation, including visitors from America, 
Ireland, and various parts of England. The 
attendance of friends who may chance to be in 
the neighbourhood will always be welcome. 
Service is heid at 11.0’clock in the Institute. 


THRIFT, sobriety, industry, these are 
good; but these alone do not make a 
great nation or a happy people. Nor can 
they ever be securely taught where courage, 
self-sacrifice, devotion to country, the 
consecrated service due to freedom and to 


OUR CALENDAR. 
—— 
It is requested that notice of any alteration ia 


the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


SUNDAY, August 13. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7, Mr. EK. B. Arwawes. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Hustacz, 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. B. Kirkman GRAY. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rey. Water Lioyp. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and'7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 


Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev.: 


A. J. MARCHANT. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 7, Rev. F, HANKINSON 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place. Closed during August. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. M. Lioyp Tuomas. 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W.- Closed. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rev. J. Pagz 
Hopes. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, 
Green, 7, Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. F. G. FLETCHER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. GrorGe CARTER. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rey. Fetrx Tayior, B.A. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Mr. FE. 
WILKES SMITH. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. MumMMERY. 

oon Cie eh eS 


PROVINCIAL. 

Baru, Trim-streep Chapel. Closed on the 6th and 
13th. 

Buackpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Rosprerr McGur. 

Buackroont, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Mortey MIxxs. 

BovurnemovurtH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11, Rev. C. C. Con, and 7, Mr. J. Carrer 
Houtins. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30, 2.45, and 
6.30, Rev. E. Cernpic Jonus, M.A. 

BriauTron, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prirzusttry Primn. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rey. GEORGE STREET. 

CanTEerBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smrru. 

CuxstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, off Water- 


Bethnal 


gate-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. JouHN 
Howarb. 

Dovur, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 

GuitprorD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 


6.30. 


BUTTER - SC OTE H 


O. & B’s “Art Metal ” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now 


be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
_ post-card. Manufactory, Londen, W.C. 


Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 
Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. 
Heming Vauacuan, B.A. 
Leztcrstrr, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. Waitaker, B.A., of Cardiff. 
LiscarD, Memoria? Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 
Liverproot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rey. 
CHARLES CRADDOCK, 
Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rogzrts. 
Livrerpoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. ODamrs, B.A. 
Marpstons, Karl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FaRQUHARSON. 
Newrort, Isle of Wight, i] and 6.30, Rey. H. M. 
LIvENs. : 
OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. 
E. Carpenter, M.A. 
PortsMoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. Duura Evans. - 
Porrsmourx, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 
ScARBoROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OTTWELL BINNS. 
Szrvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, Rey. F. TrEaspALE REED. 
SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Stren, M.A., LL.B. 
SHIREBROOK, Main-street Free Christian Church, 
6.15. 
SipmovurH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. W. AGAR. 
Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Morr. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 . 
and 6.30, Rev. R. Davis, B.A. 
TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 
WINDERMERE, Sunday morning in the INSTITUTE 
at 11 o'clock. 
—_—+¢——_—__— 
IRELAND. 
DuBLutn, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
Hamitton Vanon, B.D. 
—_o———= 


. WALES. 
AsERystwitH, New Market Hall, 11. 


F. 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatMrortu. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


Braveuke 
RIGHT, Energetic, YOUNG LADY 
wanted,-as one of small family. Servant 
kept.—G., InguirER Office, 3, Essex-strect, 


| Strand, W.C. 


y NITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s. a year ; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d, 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to EpiTor, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


BIRTHS. 

Piccgorr—At “Vne Alders,” Chinley, on 
Thursday, Asgust 3rd, 1905, to Arthur 
and Frida Piggott was born a son ([ngvar 
Frederick). 

Forpuam.—On August 4:h,at 1, Tor Gardens, 
Campden Hil!, London, W., to Montague 
and Gertrude Fordham, a son. 


MARRIAGE. 

Scorr—Wirson.—On the 3rd ins*., at St, Ber- 
nard’s Chuich, Edinburgh, by the Rev. A. 
Fiddes, William Thurburn Scott, M.B, 
seccnd son of Russell Scott, Shoreham, 
Keut, to Frarces Wilson, youngest 
daughter of Jobn Wilson, Castle Park, 
Huntly, N.B. : 

DEATH. 

Lewin.—On August 6th, at his residence, Park 
View, Bebington, aged 52, Walter Lewin, 
third son of the late Mr, S$. Lewin, of 
Wallasey, Cheshire, and great-grandson 
of the late Rev. Robert Lewin, for man 

_years minister of Renshaw-street Chapel, 
Liverpool. — 
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of novel-writiag. 


Between misery and despair 


HI. Zangwill, in To-Day. 

# THE UNCLASSED. 
THE EMANCIPATED. 
DENZIL QUARRIER. 
THE ODD WOMEN. 


“Never writer wrote with deeper conviction than George Gissing; every sentence 
has come straight from the heart, and this fact alone, apart from its artistic merit, gives 
a poignancy and strength to his work which separates it at once from the common ruck 
These books are terrible arraignments of life—their 1 
characteristic is this poignancy, this parting of life at its moments of unbearable crisis. 
i ir lies a whole world of difference ; misery is what can be 
endured—desgpair is the unbearable, and George Gissing is the spokesman of Despair.” 
-_Jane H. Findlater, in the National Review. 

“ Wate set him for his life-task the study of the swarming miseries of our human ant- 
heaps and tha psttinesses of our mortal nature. ‘The Nether World,’ ‘New Grub Street,’ 
‘Demos,’ ‘The Odd Women,’ ‘ The Whirlpool,’—these are all monumental titles, mighty 
themcs. None of his contemporaries in England—only Zola and Tolstoi anywhere else— 
even attempted to wrestle with such big canvases, and if Gissing di 
rise to the height of bis great argument, the conception was at least Herculean.’’— 


EVE'S RANSOM. 
THE WHIRLPOOL. 


Crown Svo, Gs. each. 


ceuliar 


not always 


IN THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. 
HUMAN ODDS AND ENDS. 


A. H. BULLEN, 47, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Es 


BIRKENHEAD UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 


The Members of the Birkenhead Congrega- 
tion have great pleasure in announcing that 
their New Church and School Buildings are 
free from debt, and they desire to thank 
heartily all those friends who—during the 
past five years—have so generously helped 
them. 

Particulars of a Resolution passed unanim- 
ously, at a Special Congregational Meeting, 
will be found in *‘ News from the Churches” 
Column, 

Frepxk. JEVOXS, Chairman. 
A. W. WILLMER, 

Vice-Chairman and Treasurer, 
EBEN WALLACE, 

Hon. Sec. to Finance Committee. 
JAMES ALCOCK, Hon. Secretary. 


Schools, etc. 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Higucate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lit1an Tavpot, B.A. Honours Lend. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
HestOy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


(\HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Headmistress—Miss Estuer Cast, 
Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge (Classical Tripos). 
Second Mistress—Miss Estrrprook Hicks, 
B.Sc. London. 


A limited number of Boarders received. 


he eee SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 


ORTH WALES COAST,— 
LLANDUDNO.—TAN-Y-BRYN. 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Recognised” Preparatory School, 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Head Master: L. H. Epmrnson, 
M.A. (Oxon), B.A: (Lond.). Resident Assistant- 
Master: C. J. Monrcomery, M.A. (Oxon). 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


Adelaide Place London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 


Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


Board and Residence. 


ee 

BouEN EMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 

Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout, Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwWLIsH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Lovely seaside village. Beautiful 

country. Bracing climate. Sea and moorland. 

Responsible charge taken of the younger guests 

if unaccompanied by adult.— Prospectus from 
Proprietor, 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
position on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devonshire Park, &c. Separate tables; elec- 
tric light. Terms from 2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


(SOR HOUSE, HURSTPIER- 

POINT, HASSOCKS.—Board and Resi- 
dence in-a beautiful and healthy neighbour- 
hood near the South Downs. Good roads; 
numerous walks and drives.—Miss ROWLAND. 


ESWICK.—Miss E.. NEWLING has 
removed from Hawkshead to Burnside, 
Keswick, whcre she can receive two or three 
Paying Guests. High situation ; close to coach- 
routes, station one mile. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; highly 


recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 

This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; 
Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. * 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. a 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“‘ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


ous 
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Perfect 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained & Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


EB | under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


Do 
Marry 


# without: having a “ Dalli,” 
for the ‘* Dalli ” is indispen- 
f sable to every well-ordered 
household, Beipg heated in ise 
} a few minutes, without any fire or gas all little 
ironing jobs can, be done quickly and on the spot, 
f either indoors or out of doors. The linen can 
always be kept in good condition without upsetting 
the household. No Gas, no Fire, no Smell. Hot 
_ ina few minutes, and retains the heat. 
Price of the ‘‘ Dalli” is 6/-. Price of the ‘‘ Dalli” 
A Fuel 4/9 per box of 128 blocks. _To be had of all 
Ironmongers f any difficulty apply to the 
Datut SMoKELESS Fur Co., 27, Milton Street, 
y London, E.C.- Beware of worthless imitations. 


I 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C, 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrence, Bart., J.P., 9; 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupes, A.R.1LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Crom GraDwELL, 7, Victorla-street, §.W. 

F, H. A. Harpoastte, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S.W. 

ALEXANDER W. LawreEncE, 3, King’s Bench Walk. 
Temple, E.C. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, ‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, S.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100. ces 


10 years. 


5 Beg BS | 


-12-years. | 15 years. 


018 4, 015 6 


18 years. | 21 years 
014 2 {| 012711 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 


Special facilities given to persons dlesixing to pur= 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectu’ 


free, j 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
a7 


Cerms for Advertisements, 


— 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should ‘be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and@should reach the 
office not luter than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. . The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£ send, 
PER PaGE. ... ie wis DEE DELO 
HALF-PaGe. ... 6 Oa 
PER CODUMM a6) Ee BOO 
Incu in CoLuMN fenOr 6 


_ Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 
Births, Marrtages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to TUE INQUIRER to 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE names of the representatives and 
visitors from Great Britain and Ireland to 
the meetings of the International Council 
at Geneva have been printed in a con- 
venient alphabetical list, containing 222 
names, ‘‘ Pension’’ accommodation has 
been provided for 150; the others are 
staying at hotels, or making their own 
arrangements; 160 will travel together 
on Friday next, August 25, from New- 
haven by the new turbine steamer 
Dieppe, arriving at Geneva early on 
Saturday morning. Tickets and other 
papers were issued from Essex Hall on 
Wednesday last, and the Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion desires to say that he cannot under- 
take the responsibility of making arrange- 
ments for any more applicants; moreover, 
the cost. of board and lodgings is now 
higher than it was ten days ago, and 
several of the hotels are full. We wish 
everyone a safe and. pleasant journey ; 
and we trust that the meetings will 
prove abundantly inspiring and informing. 
A brief programme of the week’s procced- 
ings will be found on another page. 

VisiTors to Geneva, who follow the 
guidance of this year’s Bacdeker (Swit- 
zerland), may look in vain for the ‘‘ ex- 
piatory monument ’’ to Servetus, erected 
in 1903, Baedeker says it is the ‘‘ Place 
du Champel (Pl. C., 7)’; it is really on 
the hillside above ‘the Hopital Cantonal 
(Pl. B., 8). at the: sharp corner where the 


1 of doubt. 


Editor) ; 


LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 16, 1905. 


Chemin de Beau-Séjour comes down to the 
Chemin de la Roserave, and close by the 
lower end of the Rue Michel Servet. 


THE peace negotiations between the 
Russian and the Japanese diplomatists 
are still being carried on at Portsmouth 
(U.S.). The fact that there has been no 
sudden interruption of relations may be 
set against the more pessimistic of the 
forecasts which have floated through the 
press and are said to emanate from the 
money markets. Russia, through M. 
Witte, has refused to consider the cession of 
Sakhalin or the payment of a war indem- 
nity. So at least, rumour has it, and such 
is the opinion of the correspondents. But 
in spite of this the two Governments 
continue to discuss other and less thorny 
points. The question of Korea, the ori- 
ginal ostensible pretext for the war, seems 
to be settled, and the preponderant in- 
fluence of Japan recognised, and an 
agreement is announced on various other 
points. There are elements of hope, others 
Perhaps all that it is safe to 
venture at present is this—until war is 
resumed, peace is not impossible. 

ArrER a career of nearly forty years 
the Echo has, we regret to record, ceased 
to appear. Our regret is based both on 
personal and public considerations. The 
last manager and Hditor of tbe paper, 
Mr. F. Pethick-Lawrence, is a writer too 
deeply imbued with enthusiasm for social 
reform to be lightly spared from the ranks 
of journalism to-day. He has made a 
gallant fight to keep a clean and honest 
newspaper at the service of the multi- 
tude whose halfpence have so_ greatly 
changed the aspect of the daily Press in 
recent years. The struggle has not been 
without considerable success, but at last 
it has been given up, and evening sensa- 
tionalism and turf advertisement has one 
competitor the less. That Mr. Lawrence 
will still write in labour interests is a 


satisfaction. The Hcho it was that began 


halfpenny journalism in London, being 
issued by Messrs. Cassell in 1868. Its 
spirit and methods did not always win 
approval in high quarters; the dignified 
morning journals—they were very digni- 
fied a generation ago— looked down onthe 
“snippety ’’? style introduced in _ its 
columns, and growled at its too facile 
echoing of their “special’’ news. Others 
disliked its gossip and personalities; but 
in the main it secured approval from 
those who shared the democratic enthu- 
siasm of the days before the Home Rule 
Bill. Its list of writers is a brilliant one, 
including Sir Arthur Arnold (the first 
Mr, William Black, the novelist ; 


[REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


[ONE PENNY. 


Cardinal Newman, and the Rev. H. R. 


Haweis ; and we shall be pardoned for 
adding in «& place apart, Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe, who has told us in her auto- 
biography the story of her pioneer work 
as a woman journalist. Since her day 
many women have entered this field, and 
that fact, if no other, must keep us from 
being too pessimistic, either as to the 
present state of journalism or the future. 


Tue Churchmen’s Liberation League 
(Chairman of Committee, G. W: E. Rus- 
sell, Hon. Sec., Rev. Arthur Symonds, Over 
Tabley Vicarage, Knutsford) has issued a 
manifesto on ‘Disestablishment, the 
striking and direct character of which 
will appear from the following extracts :— 


We stand for the principle of ‘*A Free 
Church in a Free State.” 

We desire to liberate the Church of Iingland 
from the control of the State, because we 
believe— 

(1) That State control enfeebles, and tends to 
destroy, the spiritual life of the Church, by 
encouraging her to Jean on the support of, and 
to accommodate her teaching to, the Secular 
power. 

(2) That the Church of England, as a religious 
society, has a right of self government, free frots 
the interference of Crown or Parliament, and 
subject only to the Divine law. 

(3) That, in a country where there are many 
forms of religion it is unjust and invidious that 
one should be maintained by the State in a 
position of privilege and pre-eminence. (We 
know that the sense of this injustice is 
keenly felt by Christians outside the Church of 
England. ) 

(4) That the maintenance of an Established 
Church is harmful to the spiritual life of the 
nation; because it tends to foster a false con- 
science, and to make people think that national 
righteousness consists in the Jegal establishment 
of the Church, rather than in the personal 
religion of individual men and women. 

(5) That the subjection of the Church to the 
State is an invasion of the Sovereign rights of 
the Lord Jesus Christ as King of the Universal 
Church and Master of His own house. 

In the strong conviction that ‘‘the wilder- 
ness” is the on'y way through which the 
Church can reach the Promised Land of Free- 
dom, we earnestly solicit the co-operation of our 
fellow-churchmen in the endeavour to which 
we are ourselves committed. 


We heard only through a recent note in 
the Chicago Unity of the death of Dr: 
Orello Cone, which took place on June 23: 
in his seventieth year. Unity speaks of 
Dr. Cone as the foremost scholar of the 
Universalist denomination. He was known 
in this country as a New Testament 
scholar, the author of ‘‘ Paul the Man, the 
Missionary, and the Preacher,’’ published 
in 1898, and editor of the series of Inter- 
national Handbooks of the New Testament, 
of which Dr. Drummond wrote the volume 
on the Pauline Epistles, and he himself the 
volume on ‘‘ Hebrews, Colossians, Ephe- 
sians, &e.,’? published in 1901; Dr, Cone 
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was at one time president of Buchtel 
College, and had been professor of Biblical 
aeey in the St. Lawrence University. 


LITERATURE. 


DR. M. J. SAVAGE.* 

Tur Rev. Minot Judson Savage, D.D., 
of New York, who is to preach the English 
Sermon in the Cathedral of St. Pierre at 
Geneva, on the third morning of the 
International Council meetings of Uni- 
tarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers 
and Workers (August 31), has for many 
years held a leading place among American 
Unitarian ministers. 

Born in 1841, in the northern state of 
Maine, Dr. Savage was brought up among 
orthodox Congregationalists, and at the 
age of twenty-three was ordained as a 
Congregational minister: His early ex- 
perience as a preacher was in California and 
afterwards in Chicago. He still belonged 
to his old connection when, in 1873, he 
published his first book—‘‘ Christianity 
the Science of Manhood ’’-—which was 
accepted as satisfactory by the leading 
orthodox papers, but by the radicals was 
declared to be in substantial accord with 
the teachings of Theodore Parker. So it 
came that in the following year he accepted 
a call to Boston, as a Unitarian, and for 
twenty-two years was minister of the 
Church of the Unity in that city. In 1896 
he joined Robert Collyer in the ministry 
of the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
where he still preaches in the fulness of 
his powers. 

Early in his ministerial life Dr. Savage 
acquired a remarkable power of extempore 
speech—remarkable in his command of 
clear and concise utterance and well- 
ordered thought. For more than twenty- 
five years his sermons for nine months of 
the year have been published from week 
to week, and have required, we believe. 
before publication very little revision of 
the shorthand report which is regularly 
taken. The long series of Dr. Savage’s 


ir had to be announced in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference that the circulation 
of periodical literature continues to be 
unsatisfactory. The London Quarterly 
barely keeps stationary; the Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine, notwithstanding the 
best efforts of recent very able editors, 
still declines in circulation. As people 
will go into a hall who will not commit 
themselves by going into a church; as 
they will stand in the market-place and 
listen, hut will not surrender their liberty 
by joining a society or congregation ; so 
they refuse to read a paper that avowedly 
wishes to do more than to amuse or enter- 
tain—that wishes to persuade, to convince, 
to seize them. If the Wesleyans cannot 
meet with the response that they desire— 
and, one may say, deserve—it must be 
still more difficult for any half-organised 
church to compel attention to its utter- 
ances and to secure the hearty allegiance 
of its readers: But such a time as this is 
not one for yielding to the whim of the 
multitude and the humour of the hour: 
Tt is rather a time when he who has a 
word to say should say it with all 
definiteness and persistence, and conquer 
now, if by no other means, ‘by his con- 
tinual importunity: 
' Tur Union of the three Methodist 
bodies that have for some time been 
engaged in preliminary negotiations is 
beginning to be considered practically 
certain: “It seems to have come as a 
surprise to the Bible Christian Con- 
ference itself that the vote in favour 
of going on with the negotiations had 
been passed with absolute unanimity. 
When the secretary announced that on 
that day he was going for the first time 
to vote in favour of Union, his speech 
was a presage of the coming victory, 
which, when it came, so perfect and 
complete, filled every soul with thank- 
fulness and joy. It may be noted that 
the Bible Christians report a net in- 
crease of 2,100 members, with an in- 
crease of over 800 on trial and of 657 
juvenile members. Such an increase, it 
is said, has only been twice equalled in 
the history of the connexion. 


sets of these sermons on consecutive 
subjects issued in volumes. In their 
separate weekly form the sermons have 
had a great circulation, and have found 
their way all over the world, thus exercising 
a wide ministry of enlightenment and 
helpfumess among people grappling with 
the problems of present-day thought. In 
book-form also the sermons have come to 


as in America. 


* «Pillars of the Temple.” 
Savage. American Unitarian 
Boston, 1904. 
street, Strand, W.C. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“ Life Beyond Death”’: Being a Review of the 
World’s Beliefs on the subject, a consideration 
of Present Conditions of Thought and Feeling, 
leading to the Question as to whether it can be 
demonstrated as a fact; to which is added an 
Appendix containing some hints as to Personal 
experiences and opinions. By Minot Judson 
Savage, D.D. (Harvard). (G.- P. Putnam’s 
Sons. New York and London. 1900. 6s.) 

“The Passing and the Permanent in Re- 
ligion”: A Plain Treatment. of the great essen- 
tials of “Religion, being a sifting from these of 
such things as cannot outlive the results of 
scieatific, historical and critical study—s) making 
“more clearly seen *‘ the things which cannot be 
shaken.” By Minot Judson Savage, D.D. 
(Harvard). (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York 
and London. 1901. 6s.) 

“The Passing and the Permanent in Re- 
‘ligion.” By Minot’ Judson Savage, ~D.D. 
(London: British and Foreign Unitarian Asgo- 
ciation, Essex Hall. 1905. People’s Edition, 
6d.) Containing seven chapters of he above 
larger work, ; 


Tue Garden City is a centre of many By Minot J. 


interesting experiments, and among these 
may be reckoned the undenominational 
place of worship, the foundation of which 
has been laid by Rev. F. B. Meyer. Mr. 
Meyer has no patience with the little rival 
chapels which do so much to prevent village 
life from stagnation. According to the 
hopes entertained, Garden City is not to 
have its Congregational chapel, its Baptist 
chapel, its various Methodist chapels and so 
on, but its free church to embrace them 
all: This is a bold attempt to establish 
the unimaginative average. But what 
shall happen to those who are extreme— | 
extreme right or extreme left ? 


THE increasing press of our outward life 
can only be safely borne when there is an | 
increased intensity of our life with God.— 
C. J. Perry: 


books consists for the most part simply of | 


from the sermons of last. win 


His second book, ‘‘ The Religion of 
Evolution,’’ published in 1876, already 
clearly marks out the broad lines of the 
position he has occupied ever since, and 
his great service has been to show that an 
earnest religious life is open to those who 
whole-heartedly accept the teaching of 
evolution as interpreted by Herbert 
Spencer, and that, in fact, the only perman- 
ent foundation for religion must be found 
in the present facts of life and of the 
Universe as seen in the light of modern 
science. ‘‘ The Morals of Evolution ”’ 
followed in 1880. ‘‘ Beliefs About Jesus *” 
in 1881, and ‘‘ Belief in God’’ and 
‘* Beliefs About Man’’ both in 1882. 
These books sct forth with great freshness 
and persuasive power Dr. Savage’s con- 
ception of religion—a rational view of the 
Bible and of the life of Jesus, in a spirit of 
reverent and grateful discipleship, with a 
firm conviction that the whole order of the 
world, including the progressive life of 
man, is a demonstration of the constant 
presence and the good purpose of the living 
God; and the central truths of his faith 
are expressed over and over again, and 
illustrated afresh and applied to the 
practical aspects of life, in many subsequent 
volumes, down to the last, which are quoted 
at the beginning of this article.* There 
are more than twenty-five volumes of 
sermons altogether in Dr. Savage’s list. 

Latterly, in his rigid application of 
scientific method to the problems of life, 
Dr, Savage has been persuaded that the 
phenomena with which Spiritualism is 
concerned, and the facts collected by the 
Society” for Psychical Research, prove that 
we are ‘‘on the eve of discovering the 
Other Country, as really as Columbus once 
discovered America,’’ and that then we 
shall have positive knowledge of the fact 
of life after death as we have never had 
it before. He will not call himself a 
Spiritualist. In his volume on ‘“‘ Life 
Beyond Death,’’ he says in the appendix : 
‘* Tam not a Spiritualist not because I am 


afraid of any name or would shun any 
‘stigma that might attach to a particular 
‘association ; 
as ordinarily used, covers so many things 


but the word ‘ Spiritualist,’ 


which I do not believe, so many methods 


with which I am not only not in sympathy, 
‘but to which I am strongly opposed, 


be very well known in this country as well | carries with its popular significance so 


much unreasoning credulity, the general 


/movement so opposes itself to any scientific 


‘Nssociation. | vestigation, has covered and defended 
(London: Philip Green, 5, Essex- | 
‘misrepresent my position if I were willingly 


‘to be known by the name. 


so many proven frauds, that I should 


At the same 
time I am perfectly willing to say that I 
believe that there is a great truth at the 


‘heart of the Spiritualistic movement.’ 


Dr. Savage has written another little book, 
‘*Can ‘Telepathy Explain ?’* (Putnam, 
3s. 6d.) and his conclusion is that the 
theory is not sufficient to cover all the 
facts recorded, of which he himself has had 
some personal experience; he holds, on 


the contrary, that spirits belonging to 


‘*the Other Country’’ do frequently 
intervene in the affairs of our present life, 
and that the world they inhabit is here, 
separated only by a thin veil from ours. 
Our own feeling in the matter is, that, 


* Another volume, we see, has now |] 
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however fascinating the interest of Psychi- 
cal research, there are great dangers, 
especially for people of highly-strung 
temperament, connected with it; and 
that as regards our conviction of life 
beyond death, absorption in such questions 
as are raised by alleged communications, 


‘received from departed spirits, tends (so 


far as religion is concerned) to put 
emphasis in the wrong place. That was 
strongly our feeling in reading the latter 
part of Dr. Savage’s book ‘‘ Life Beyond 
Death.’’ He seems to us to make far too 
light of the grounds of conviction to be 
found in the implications of our present 
moral and spiritual life in communion 
with God, and, on the other hand, to 
draw unwarrantable conclusions from the 
psychical phenomena he records. If, as 
he says he has found, there is even among 
religious teachers in the different churches, 
orthodox and heterodox alike, a lamentable 
uncertainty and weakness of faith in the 
‘fe beyond death, the true way is, we 
believe, not ‘‘ to seck after a sign,’’ but 
rather to turn with more complete self- 
ssurrender and fidelity to the claims of 
present duty and affection, in quietness 
with God, to trust the intimations of His 
Spirit, bearing witness with ours, in pure 
aspiration and in love, which is, indeed, 
stronger than death. Enduring faith 
must be based upon that personal surrender 
to the Divine will, that more perfect 
entering into the meaning and power of 
our life as it is now is, for ever in the presence 
and the faithful care of the Eternal. If 
they ‘‘hear not the prophets ’’—the 
inward prophetic word of the deeper life 
“with God, can they have clear vision of 
‘spiritual things, and would they really 
believe, though one rose from the dead ? 
“Fhe sermon on “‘ The Divine Inspiration ”’ 
in the volume ‘‘ Pillars of the Temple ”’ 
contains some reference to this subject, 
describing some of the psychological facts, 
which set one thinking, and repeats one 
remarkable story about Mrs. Livermore, 
told also in ‘‘ The Life Beyond Death.’’ 
We must not attempt to argue the matter 
further here, and only suggest once more 
that the most certain and the most essential 


facts are to be found in the normal path 


-of wholesome daily duty, and that great 
‘eaution is to be observed: in dealing with 
‘the abnormal. 

Apart from these questions, however, 
‘there is abundant help in Dr. Savage’s 


Sermons, making for the upbuilding of a 


true religious life, and we cannot better 
conclude this notice than by two quotations 
‘from the volume on the ‘‘ Passing and the 
‘Permanent in Religion,’’ of which we are 
‘glad to welcome most cordially the Six- 
‘penny People’s Edition (of seven of the 
‘thirteen sermons), issued by the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
" The first is from the sermon on ‘* Wor- 
ship 2? ies 

~** And so in every nation, in all ages, 
under every sky, men have worshipped 
beauty or truth or the ideals of human 
service, of human goodness; and, loving 
thus the high and fine things which are the 
manifestations of God, they are then 
worshippers. And, whether they are in 


the woods with Bryant, who says that the |’ 

woods were God’s first temples ; whether |’ 
the. received from E. K: B., Rs C. B., Ri D. 
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they are in some pagan temple and have 
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are in Rome in St. Peter’s ; whether they 
are in a Quaker meeting-house, where the 
form of worship is so simple that often it 
consists of sitting and waiting for the 
moving of the Spirit—wherever they are, 
if they admire whatever is lovely, true, 
and noble, and are lifted and moved by a 

esire to help on and benefit the world— 
these are the true worshippers of Him who 
is Spirit, and who desires to be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth. 

‘* But, while they who admire beauty 
or truth, they who are awed by mystery or 
hited by music, they who admire heroic 
deeds or consecrate themselves to human 
service—while these are true worshippers 
of God, and far above those who are 
punctilious in ceremonial while lacking the 
love which is the great essential, there is 
one thing which is better yet. These 
admirers of the external manifestations of 
the Divine may be only in the outer courts 
of the temple. There is an inner holy of 
holies, into which the great spiritual 
leaders of the race have shown a way. 
Blessed are they who find the door, and 
are admitted to the presence chamber of 
the king—better yet, who are folded close 
to the loving heart of the Father.’’ 

This other is the conclusion of the 
sermon on “‘ Prayer,’’ with which the 
Popular Edition ends. Having referred to 
the teaching of Jesus on the subject, and 
his own prayer, *‘ Father, not my will, 
but Thine,’’ Dr. Savage adds :— 

“Ho did not ask for a great many 
things. His prayer was gratitude and 
trust. So it seems to me that as we get 
older, as we think more deeply, as we get 
closer to God, we leave behind us that -old 
attitude of begging for selfish advantages. 
We find that the grandest and sweetest 
things for ourselves do not come along 
those channels. Science, in its latest word, 
is in that utterance of Tennyson, where he 
Says : 

Speak to Him thou for He hears; and spirit 
with spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet. 

*““We can speak to Him; and so I 
trust myself to speak to Him without 
caring whether my words are always over- 
wise and carefully selected or not. When 
my little boy, playing on the floor at my 
feet, at last tired out, climbs up on my 
knees and prattles and talks to me, and 
tells me what he wishes, do I care whether 
he is wise or not or whether he asks me for 
things that a philosopher would ask for ? 
I do not want him to be a philosopher. I 
want him to be my boy. 

‘* And so, if God be our Father, £ think 
He would get tired of us if we were always 
posing as philosophers in His presence. 
Let us pour out our hearts, and love Him, 
and believe He loves us, and learn to trust 
Him, so that we may be patient: if the 
burden does crush us. Only let us get 
hold of His hand ; then we will bear the 
pain; we will walk, if it is ever so dark. 
We will not trouble. We will wait until 
the light breaks. Only let us get hold of 
His hand and feel His touch, which is hfe 


and peace.’’ 
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ROUSSEAU.* 


GENEVA was the birthplace of Rousseau, 
the most famous, if also the most enigmati- 
cal, of many famous sons of that beautiful 
lake city. In ‘‘ Rousseau and Naturalism 
in Life and Thought,’? Professor W: H: 
Hudson has produced in a comparatively 
small compass an account equally judicial 
and judicious of a mauvars sujet, as Rous- 
seau undoubtedly is, in both senses, to an 
English pen: Professor Hudson = has 
achieved a remarkable success: He’ has 
given such a calm, clear, and withal kind 
portrayal of Rousseau as a man, and such 
a luminous presentment of his work and 
influence as a writer, as to render any great 
reading of Rousseau himself practically 
superfluous: We experience the feeling 
that whether we had read Rousseau or not 
all that is necessary and essential to know 
about him and his epoch-making influence 
has here been said: “What charming 
frankness runs through the ‘Confessions’ ! ” 
Professor Hudson quotes Samuel Rogers 
as writing to his friend Sharpe: ‘‘ Of the 
frankness,’’ he says, “‘ there can be no 
question, though whether it is always 
charming will be a matter of individual 
taste: ; : His autobiography is full 
of things which, in Pliny’s phrase, must be 
introduced with an apology, even if they 
are touched upon at all.”’ ‘‘I have felt 
the full force of a remark which the 
late Mr. Grant Allen once made to me— 
that it is impossible to give an absolutely 
accurate picture of Rousseau in any book 
written in English for popular perusal.”’ 
The writer therefore chooses to ‘‘ imply 
rather than to particularise.’’ It is to 
be feared, therefore, that Rousseau could 
not have subscribed to the last two lines 
of the following verse which was recently 
singled out as the best thing im a book of 
minor poetry by a newspaper critic :— 

My verses are not much, I grant, 
Not mine to cater for the crowd, 

But what I sing my maiden aunt 
Could read aloud. 


One cannot help sympathising with a 
generous critic of Rousseau’s, who  ex- 
claims, with some impatience, about ‘* the 
long, slow, sordid story ’’’ of Rousseau’s 
life, revealed in the ‘‘ Confessions.’” 
** Qui Ja saurait s'il ne Petit révelée 2 ”’ 
(who would have known it had he not 
himself revealed it 2) His genius alone 
would then have been known, whereas 
now the world is apt to reflect that ‘‘if 
he had genius, that was all he had.’*. Had 
Rousseau turned out to be a saint. instead 
of (it is to be feared) a madman, the clean 
heart created within him might have 
justified a publication of a book of ‘* Con- 
fessions,’’ and made the wearing of the un- 
clean heart on his sleeve a tolerable spec- 
tacle, but, asitis, this obtrusive confessional 


everywhere interferes with a patient read- 


ing or an unbiassed judgment of this 
epoch-maker; His life seems a regular, 
or rather irregular, collection of immoral 
and unmoral and some moral curiosities, a 
kind of psychological museum, with shady 
corners replete with elegantly exhibited 
monsters and monstrosities: Professor 
Hudson’s occasional touches of light. banter 
carry him smoothly round many an awk 


* “Rousseau. and Naturalism in Life and © 
Thought.” By W.H. Hudson. (T. & T. Clark. 
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ward corner both of Rousseau’s character 
and of his teachings: He brings in a suffi- 
ciency of extenuating circumstances to 
justify his recommendation of Rousseau 
to the tender mercies of mankind. From 
an endless confusion of paradoxes and con- 
tradictions he produces a tolerable appear- 
ance of consistency and a very creditable 
show of method in Rousseau’s madness. 
Carlyle’s withering irony and tireless allu- 
sion to ‘‘the Gospel of Jean-Jacques ** 
is pleasant reading till we come to the lurid 
atmosphere of the Revolution, when it 
becomes awesome and fearful, and “Jean- 
Jacques”? seems by no means to have been 
on the side of the angels as he seems to 
have flattered himself he was. One feels, 
after reading Professor Hudson’s portrayal 
of the man and estimate of his work, that 
Carlyle honoured Rousseau with too much 
responsibility for what happened a dozen 
years after his death. At any rate, justice 
is meted out to other people responsible 
somewhat for the production of Rousseau 
himself, amongst others to Isaac Rousseau, 
whom his deluded son called ‘‘ the best of 
fathers.’ A skilful sketch of that ‘‘ vaga- 
bond’? contributes largely to win our 
sympathy for his unhappy son: Rous- 
seau became a hopeless vagabond, too, and 
before and even after his genius had burst 
with startling suddenness out ofa character 
that had seemed intellectually dull and 
stupid and morally base, he seems to 
have tried everything in the way of trades, 
professions, and other ‘‘ visible means ”’ 
of subsistence: He once entertained a 
passing notion that he would like to be 
minister ; he would, he says, have enjoyed 
preaching sermons—especially, adds Pro- 
fessor Hudson, as there is no necessary re- 
lationship between preaching and practice. 
“But funds failing for the carrying out of 
this ambition, he was articled to a notary, 
by whom he was soon discharged for 
ignorance and stupidity.’’ Later on, 
when Mme. de Warens had grown anxious 
to get him off her hands, a relative of hers, 
M. d’Aubonne, ‘‘ pronounced the young 
man very limited in intelligence, and there- 
fore advised that he should be made into a 
parish priest; but he made such unsatis- 
factory progress with his studies that he was 
in due course returned to his patroness as 
hopelessly inept even for the priesthood.” 
However, a day came when he emerged, 
and proclaimed his gospel, unloading on 
an astonished world his bundles of para- 
doxes on nature and civilisation, on the 
effects of the arts and sciences on human 
progress, on education, on politics, on 
religion. A day came when his name 
became a synonym for Nature and Truth, 
and found a place, as Arthur Young tells 
us, among the worthies to whom the temple 
of philosophers is dedicated at Ermenon- 
ville, and whose names are marked on the 
columns—Newton, Lucem ; Descartes, Nil 
in rebus inane ; Voltaire, Ridiculum ; Ros- 
seau, Natwram. And before we take 
leave of Professor Hudson, he seems to 
prove us all to be Rousseauites whether 
we like it or not ; which means that we have 
been influenced by his teaching when we 
have been able to understand what it was, 
while cherishing an inevitable antipathy 
to Rousseau himself when we have been 
able to understand what he was and did 
as a man: We feel, indeed, after reading 
some excellent books on Rousseau, includ- 


ing this one of Professor Hudson’s that we 
are running with the hare and hunting 
with the hounds, and that curious experi- 
ence makes one feel it necessary to find 
some comprehensive formula by which to 
speak of him, A bundle of paradoxes, a 
parcel of contradictions, a pack of lies—the 
usual formulas—are rather pleasantries 
than serious attempts at comprehension. 
A limpid pool with slime below wherein are 
creeping things innumerable, both small 
and great beasts, and whose movements 
sometimes blurred the pure waters above— 
this, or something like this, seems to be as 
fair an image of unhappy Rousseau as the 
circumstances admit of. We should lke 
to be on the side of many good men and 
true, including Boswell, who not only 
could defend but become enthusiastic 
over the man and his writings, and also we 
should like to be on the side of the angels 
with Dr. Johnson, Theodore Parker, and 
others, whose language broke all bounds 
of Parliamentary moderation when speak- 
ing of him. ‘‘ It seems, sir,’’ said Dr. 
Johnson to Boswell, ‘‘ you have kept very 
good company abroad, Rousseau and 
Wilkes! ’’ Thinking it enough to defend 
one at a time, said Boswell, ‘‘ I answered 
with a smile, ‘ My dear sir, you don’t call 
Rousseau bad company? Do you really 
think him a bad man?’’’ Johnson: 
‘* Sir, if you are talking jestingly of this, I 
don’t talk with you. If you mean to be 
serious, I think him one of the worst of 
men; a rascal, who ought to be hunted out 
of society as he has been. Three or four 
nations have expelled him, and it is a 
shame that he is protected in this country. 
; « + Rousseau, sir, isa very bad man. 
I would sooner signa sentence for his trans- 
portation than that of any felon who has 
gone from the Old Bailey these many years.” 
‘This violence seemed very strange to me,” 
says Boswell, ‘‘ who had read many of 
Rousseauw’s animated writings with great 
pleasure and even edification ; had been 
much pleased with his society, and was just 
come from the Continent where he was 
generally admired. Nor can I yet allow 
that he deserves the very severe censure 
which Johnson pronounced upon him. 
His absurd preference of savage to civilised 
life and other singularities are proofs rather 
of a defect in his understanding than of any 
depravity in his heart.’’ It is obvious 
that Dr. Johnson was not so much con- 
cerned about the defects of the under- 
standing as the depravity in the heart of a 
man whom Mme. D’Ipinay came at 
length to describe as ‘‘a moral dwarf 
mounted on stilts.’? A quite modern 
instance will help us to realise the enigmati- 
cal character of Rousseau. We read 
recently in Mr. Morley’s ‘‘ Life of Glad- 
stone ’’ that ‘* the rest of the session (1835) 
Mr. Gladstone passed in his usual pursuits, 
reading all sorts of books from the corre- 
spondence of Leibnitz with Bossuet, and 
Alexander Knox’s ‘ Remains,’ down to 
Rousseau’s ‘ Confessions.’ As to the last 
of these he scarcely knew whether to read 
on or to throw it aside, and, in fact, he 
seems only to have persevered with that 
strange romance of a wandering soul for a 
day or two.’’? And then, a few pages fur- 
ther on, we read: ‘* At Oxford,’’ he 
records, ‘‘ I read Rousseau’s ‘ Social Con- 
tract,’ which had no influence upon me, and 
the writings of Burke, which had a great 


deal.’’ ‘* Yet the day came,’’ adds Mr: 
Morley, ‘‘ when he, too, was drawn by the 
movement of things into the flaming circle 
of thought, feeling, phrase that in romance 
and politics and all the ways of life Europe 
for a century associated with the name of 
Rousseau. There was what men call 
Rousseau in a statesman, who could talk 
of men’s ‘common flesh and blood’ in 
connection with a Franchise Bill. Indeed, 
one of the strangest things in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s growth and carecr is this uncon- 
scious raising of a partially Rousseauite 
structure on the foundations laid by Burke, 
to whom Rousseau was of all writers on — 
the nature of man and the ordering of 
states. the most odious and contemptible: 

: + Mr. Gladstone was never an 
‘ equalitarian,’ but the passion for sim- 
plicity he had—simplicity in life, manners, 
feeling, conduct, the relations of men to 
men, dislike of luxury and profusion and 
all the fabric of artificial and) factitious 
needs.’’ Mr. Morley’s next sentence, how- 
ever, gives us a little sense of relief and a 
feeling of gratification that the word 
‘* Rousseau,’’ like the blessed word ‘ Mesoe 
potamia,’’ cannot explain everything: 
“* It may well be that he (Gladstone) went 
no further for all this than the Sermon on 
the Mount, where so many secret elements 
of social volcano slumber.’’ We are glad 
to remember such a statement as this at 
times when we are being carried away by 
Professor Hudson’s more or less reluctant 
eagerness not to underrate Rousseau’s 
solid claims to recognition as an epoch- 
maker. Nearly all the pedagogical writers 
we find are either Rousseau’s disciples or 
owe much to his inspiration—Kant, Base- 
dow, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, and Mme: 
Necker, to mention only outstanding 
names. It seems it was usual to add the 
name of Herbert Spencer. But, fortu- 
nately or unfortunately for Spencer, he 
told Professor Hudson that at the time 
his own book on ‘‘ Education’* was 
written, he had not even heard of the 
existence of ‘‘ Emile,’’ and never read it 
even when he did hearof it. All of which 
is highly comforting in many ways that 
we cannot now stop to explain: We derive 
comfort also from a remark of Professor 
Hudson’s near the end of his volume that - 
‘‘there was Rousseauism before Rous- 
seau, and there was Rousseauism irre- 
spective of him in his own age, and in that 
which succeeded his own.’* What this 
“*ism’’ was we must defer for later con- 
sideration. By his manner of setting it 
forth, by the magic of his style, by ** the 
wonderful power of his language ’* he 
was enabled to influence a quite innumer- 
able host of writers, such as Buffon, Kant, 
Fichte, Lessing, Goethe, Bernardin de St; 
Pierre, Chateaubriand, Sénacour, Mme: 
de Staél and George Sand, Lamartine, de 
Vigny, de Musset, Victor Hugo, Gold- 
smith, Cowper, Burns, Byron, Shelley, 
and George Eliot. Wordsworth escapes 
from this category, probably for the same 
reason that Herbert Spencer does, that he 
did not read other people’s works: 

E. L; H, Tuomas; 


Br nosre! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own: 
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MUSINGS. 
a By A MINISTER; 
XXVIL 


Our Censor Theologicus in college used 
to say that Scripture was eloquent even in 
its lists of names. We received the saying 
as a harmless whimsicality, but I have seen 
the truth of it in later and more studious 
days: Of these lists none is more eloquent 
than that which closes the Epistle to the 
Romans. It is at first sight a bare cata- 
logue. Most of the names are Greek, 
some are Latin, one is Hebrew. Many 
are common slave names. The first two are 
names of women. The second woman 
dis named before her husband, taking, for 
some reason, higher rank as a member of the 
Church: Two others are bracketed together 
—most likely sisters, to judge by their fanci- 
ful pet names ; two are named separately, 
and. all bear the titles ‘‘ servant ’’ or 
** worker’? as the most honourable that 
can be given. Of the men, six are Jews, 
and are for that reason affectionatelyclaimed 
as *‘kinsmen’’ by the writer. Of the 
Greek names, three are names of heathen 
deities, whence it may be gathered that, 
with a fine consideration for Gentile 
converts, the difficulty which would be 
made now was not made then with regard 
to such names at the time of baptism. 
The ‘‘ Church ’’ is the Christian assembly, 
wherever assembled. To-day there is a 
prayer-meeting in the house of Aguila 
and Priscilla, and the Church is then ‘‘ in 
their house ’’ ; to-morrow it will be inthe 
house of Philologus and Julia, and the 
saints will then be ‘‘ with them.’* These 
named members may well have started 
when their names were read out. A 
comprehensive greeting after the modern 
fashion might have included them all, 
but here is a special salutation for each. 
The Apostle has in every case something 
particular to say, and says it in the plea- 
santest, and at the same time most discrim- 
inating, way. These are no complimen- 
tary forms of common use. Hach message 
is personal, and touches something in the 
history or character of the person addressed. 
What could be more kindly and happily 
said than: ‘‘ Stand by her who made 
a stand for many’’; ‘‘ Unto whom 
not only I give thanks, but also all the 
churches of the Gentiles ; ’’ ‘‘ My kinsmen 
#3; 1m Christ before me;2* ‘‘ His 
mother : : .and mine;’* ‘‘ My host : . 
and of the whole Church;’. ‘‘ My be- 
loyed : : 1 the first fruit of Asia.’* There 
are shades of meaning in verbal variations, 
such as ‘‘ Epzenetus, my beloved ; ’’ ‘‘ Per- 
sis, whom we all love;’’ ‘‘ Ampliatus, 
belovedin the Lord.’* “ Sister, lt brother,” a 
itfellow - worker,’’ ‘‘ fellow prisoner,’ 

** approved in canst ’> © chosen in the 
Por ” are the terms of relationship and 
attachment uniting them all. Social rank 
‘In the outside world is not so much as 
thought of ; they belong now to a spiritual 
order, in which spiritual qualities are the 
only qualifications. The official position of 
the “‘city treasurer’’ at Corinth, who 
sends a kindly message, is recognised with 
perhaps a touch of satisfaction—there were 
few persons ofdignity amongst them—but 
his name is last but one, and he is coupled 
with “* Quartus the brother,”? * who may 
1ave been a city porter: 


powerful influence in religious life. The 
meeting-house has been a house of meeting, 
and in this house of God men have walked 
as friends. Only under such conditions 
is it possible in any real sense to rejoice 
with them that do rejoice, and to weep 
with them that weep, and only in such a 
body is it really felt that, if one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with’ it. 


-But the congregational life is everywhere 


declining, partly, perhaps, because family 
life is everywhere dissolving. The collec- 
tive life of a national church, with its less 
severe demands, makes a stronger appeal, 
and promises larger liberties freedom 
from question, freedom from observation, 
broader synipathies; broader conceptions. 
And who shall say that the collective 
spirit is nota spirit tobe cherished? It is 
good to think and feel sometimes the 
wider fellowship. Would that both spirits 
could be reconciled, the congregational 
and the catholic—the spirit of personal 
sympathy, and the spirit of corporate 
unity! Reconciliation will come, perhaps, 
when we learn to mould our small assem- 
blies into truce fraternitics, and resort to 
some greater house of prayer for united 
worship. 


CORRESPON. DENCE. 


[The Editor is not oaaiee for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LET TERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom: 
panied by the name and address of the sender. | 


THE OPEN BROTHERHOOD. 

Sir,—I deeply regret that Mr. Darbi- 
shire’s letter imposes upon me the duty 
of replying to a gentleman for whom I 
have the profoundest personal respect. 
My last desire also would have been to 
provoke a controversy by the paper which 
I read at the meeting of the Missionary 
Conference. Perhaps, on that occasion, 
for the sake of winning support for a 
project in which I am keenly interested, 
I over-emphasised a hesitancy in propa- 
gandist work, and a distrust of our power 
to do much good in the world, which seem 
to me to reveal themselves at times 
among us. But in regard to the whole 
question, if anyone who read my paper, 
and your admirable and sympathetic 
leader in the same issue of July 15, 
would regard them as supplementary to 
each other, they would not be far from a 
right appreciation of what was certainly 
in my own mind, and apparently in that 

of the Conference which listened to my 
proposals. 

What I said of the Open Brotherhood 
was brief, incidental, and illustrative of 
the fact that the establishment of churches 
is not our sole object. Mr. Darbishire. is 
entirely mistaken in supposing that any- 
thing else in the article referred to his 
Brotherhood. I did not think of Open 
Brotherhood when mentioning cosmopoli- 
tanism, and it is curious that Mr. Darbi- 
shire should try to fit himself into the 
article, unless he feels that there is truth 
in the suggestion that there are ‘anti- 
Unitarians within the fold.’’ I prefer to 


accept your own disclaimer of acquaintance 


with them ; and I am sorry if I have said 
what was not true. The fact in my mind 


: goearegstional: eo has been a | at the. moment was that while we remain 
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Unitarians individually; no change of 
collective name will change our character, 
nor the popular understanding of us. 

Mr. Darbishire reckons it an offence 
that his Brotherhood should be supposed 
to have any sectarian zeal. He tells us 
that it has no separate agency, no consti- 
tution, no officers, no list of members, 
no meetings, that it never discusses 
sectarian matters, and never attempts to 
impose its own reasoning. And this is the 
zero to which apparently he would reduce 
all our existing agencies ! How would his 
method work in any other sphere of 
human service or endeavour? But his 
Brotherhood has a Press, financed either 
by one man or a community, and from 
that Press issues a literature which advo- 
cates a definite policy, and lashes those 
who think another way. I stand by 
what I said about its ‘sectarian zeal.’’ 

Mr. Darbishire objects to the statement 
that his Open Brotherhood breathes out 
“threatenings against Unitarians.” It I 
had said ‘‘ organised Unitarianism,’’ he 
would probably have had no quarrel with 
me, but there are items in h's letter which 
show that he understood what I meant. 
If I may be allowed to amend the 
phrase—though it is not necessary—then 
the statement, unfortunately, is easy of 
proof. Inaddition to frequent pamphlets, 
Mr. Darbishire’s Open Brotherhood has 
lately issued a volume of collected papers. 
It is a handsome book of 367 pages, with 
several portraits of Mr. Darbishire, the 
chief writer. From 1866 onwards the 
lash has fallen on many organised Unit- 
arian movements—the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, the National Con- 
ference, even the Unitarian Temperance 


Association, and the Home» Missionary 
College Jubilee. °And now the Van 
Mission ! 


The following extracts will possibly 
show that a person may be excused for 


supposing that Mr. Darbishire is not 
lacking in his threatenings and _ his 
sectarianism :— 


“We can wait; for ours is the Evpruastme 
BroTHEeRHooD; and the Church is only tem- 
porising—always” (p. 43). 

Men “are now even maddened by a Clerical 
Urgeney—which should have no place with 
them—to exhibit a ‘Unitarian Church!’ ... 
for w hich there is no real call but only a got-up 
ery!” (p. 60). 

“In tbese days, of an apparent substitution 
of certain Idols of ‘Unitarianism’ and of 
‘Organsation’ for simple Religion, I confess to 
a certain burning Iconoclasm”’ (p. 72). 

“IT cannot help crying out, even in tho 
wilderness, where hungry ‘ Unitarians,’ ‘ Associa- 
tions,’ and ‘ Unions,’ and ‘ Conferences’ wander 
about, and unceasingly roar for prey” (p. 73). 

‘* And outside the Meeting-houses . .. the 
preacher and the prophet . . . I fear, spend 
nights and days in recourse to their temple and 
its graven Image, and fall down and worship 
that, and say, ‘Deliver me, for thou art my 
God, oh! Organisation!’ ” (p. 162). 

“The Church of Rome and her unsanctified 
issue . . . fight for the kingdoms of this world,” 
&e. ‘And so does every organised Church in 
its way down to the monstrous so called ‘ Unit- 
arian Church l’” (p.212). 

“The Unitarians puff up in rivalry their small 
body with megalomaniac aggregation Bi 
—also to grind an axe of their own” (p. 212), 

“ Cannot our people and their Associations and 
C nferences and their Ministers ... once for all 
leave their ‘Unitarianism’ and its so called 
“Ohurch’ and all its theological flags and its 
ethical fences, to perish in the dust 2” (p.366). 

The italics are not mine. 


If, in face of these extracts, Mr. Darbi- 
shire wishes us to believe that & you 
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could not sectarianise the Open Brother- 
hood if you tried,’? some of us will 
feel that our sectarianism is not the 
greatest of all evils when compared with 
Open Brotherhood. 


Mr: Darbishire seizes upon a plea of 
mine that the van shall ‘‘travel for 
Unitarianism.’* Your own article also 
took some exception to the words, and 
you asked, ‘‘ Who ever heard of a 
Methodist vantravelling for Methodism ? 
Surely it travels simply for the sake of 
the Gospel, to save men’s souls.’? 
Precisely so; but when the van came 
along the people saw from the name 
that the Methodists were travelling for 
the Gospel ; and when the new van 
comes along people will see that the 
Unitarians are travelling for the Gospel. 
Aud we ought to be glad of that, for 
some people have a very different idea 
about us. They think we spend our 
energies in discussing names and methods, 
and that the living Gospel abides not 
with us? Your criticism was a fair one, 
and it enables me to make the wish 
plainer. 


But Mr. Darbishire’s criticism is not 
helpful, but destructive: Because, by way 
ot illustrating the need for realisation of 
a right aim in this new work, I said: 
‘‘T love the world, but°I love my own 
home better. As a Unitarian I love 
Catholicism and Buddhism, and all the 
rest in a general sort of way; but I 
love my Unitarianism in a special sort of 
way ’—because of this Mr. Darbishire 
upbraids me as a minister. J wonder 
what would have been thought, had I put 
it the other way: ‘I love my home, but I 
love the world better ; Ilove Unitarianism, 
but Catholicism, &c., better? But the 
stricture fails in its effect when in his 
letter Mr. Darbishire exclaims of Unit- 
arians and Trinitarians ‘‘ how I do hate 
those unreligious dogmatisms.’’ I did at 
least profess love for those who were afar 
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off, but our friend is less generous to, 


those who are near us. 


Do people love that which they call 
# monstrous ~’ ? 


Lastly, Mr. Darbishire imagines what a 
fine sight it will be when the missioners 
challenge each other. But why should 
they ? Incase of a challenge no one would 
blame us if we did not run away; but it 
has been made plain that if there is to be 
challenging it must come from the other 
side. The van is distinctly not “ intended 
to be a perpetual challenge to every 

curate and every local preacher.’® What 
our friend seems not to see is that though 
a man is a Unitarian he does not pass 
the whole of his time reciting the 
doctrines in which he believes. The 
burden of Mr, Darbishire’s volume, and of 
his letters, is that open Brotherhoodism is 
better than Unitarianism ; but I venture 
to believe that the Unitarian Van will 
rigorously avoid sectarianism. 


Had it not been discourtesy to with- 
hold a reply, I should have been silent. I 
bear in mind a word of Mr. Darbishire’s 
that sometimes ‘ the faith of an old man 
may help some younger one to a more 


fervent love, and even to a more resolute 


. humanity.’ And, remembering that, I 
offer my proof out of the pain that 


is: what is conveyed ? ; 
letter is avan. The ‘‘ Open Brotherhood’? 
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THE INQUIRER. 


springs now from long years of respectful 
and personal admiration for our friend, 
Tos. P. SpeppING: 
Rochdale, August 15, 1905. 


Sir,—I suppose there are many readers 
of the Inquirer who, like myself, have 
from time to time read the pleas for the 
‘* Open Brotherhood ’’ without having, 


to our knowledge, any personal acquaint-’ 


ance with the authors—or author. 

Perhaps, if we had such acquaintance 
we should understand those pleas better, 
or, at least, feel somewhat differently to- 
wards them. However that may be, 
I must frankly confess that almost invari- 
ably there is some part which seems to 
me to display an extraordinary lack of 
‘* sweet reasonableness ’?’—which lack is, 
I suppose, the very last thing the ‘* Open 
Brotherhood ’’ would like to be charged 
with. I, for one, quite expected that a 
Unitarian van would be a red rag and the 
scarlet woman to the ‘‘ Open Brother- 
hood,’’ and here we have Mr. Darbyshire’s 
letter ! 

Mr. Spedding can, of course, look after 
himself. I only desire to say that I am 
puzzled by the obscurity and apparent in- 
consistency of Mr. Darbyshire’s language, 
and by the curious claims which he makes. 

Here are two or three of the difficulties 
which his letter presents :— 

(1) How is it possible for a man to say 
(as he does in the last paragraph of his 
letter) ‘‘ Practically and theologically, I 
am a Unitarian, but I have no Unitarian- 
ism!’’ What is the meaning of Unitarian- 
ism in this sentence? And what would 
Mr. Darbyshire say if a man declared: 
**T am a vegetarian, but I have no vege- 
tarianism,’’ or ‘‘I am a pugilist, but I 
have no pugilism ’’ ? 

(2) If Mr. Darbyshire is ‘‘ practically 
and theologically a Unitarian,’’ why does 
he explain, in parenthesis, after the words 
** the Unitarians and the Trinitarians ’’— 
‘“how I do hate those unreligious dog- 
matisms!’’ Do the words Unitarian and 
Trinitarian necessarily imply dogmatism ? 
If so, why does Mr. Darbyshire declare 
himself a Unitarian ? 

(3) Since Mr. Darbyshire says, ‘“ I have 
no Unitarianism, I will not carry it about, 
I will only offer to the best of my power 
what I believe to be very much better,”’ 
is it not a little strange that he should 
declaim against what he calls an ‘‘ utterly 
false imputation of anti-Unitarianism’’? 

(4) What is the difference between the 
Unitarianism which it is proposed to 
** carry about ’’ by means of a van, and 
the ‘*‘ Open Brotherhood, the Christianity 
of Jesus and the Kingdom of God within,” 
which Mr. Darbyshire believes to be 
**very much better,’” and which he will 
‘“ offer to the best of his power’? ? 

Extremes meet. The most earnest ad- 
vocate of the Spirit is sometimes the 
keenest fighter about some little piece of the 
letter, or some little bit of matter. Why 
should anyone be frightened by a mere 
van? Surely that is as unreasonable 
as to regard it as the one ark of Safety. 
The word is a little unfamiliar to us—still 


In both cases the most important question 


living ? 


more so the thing. But, after all,a van | 
js only a vehicle, and language is that: 


Mr. Darbyshire’s not been for a c 


| from Geneva fron 
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pamphlets form a whole train of them, and 
they are not only ‘‘ offered’’ they are 
also ‘‘ carried about.’’? And perhaps if 
the writers had to step forth on to a van 
platform and we could hear their voices, 
instead of only reading their words, they 
would become clearer and more consistent, 
and we should pe more edified. 
H. Raw ines. 


——_—_<———-. 


AGAINST THE WAR SPIRIT. 


Sir,—If your columns are open to those 
who hold my views, I should like to say that 
if we love our country—and there are a 
large number who show by living in it that 
they prefer it to any other—it is essential 
that we should be able to repsl invasion. 
There are at least two Continental Powers 
who would gladly conquer England, and if 
either of them were to invade us, who be- 
lieves that the invaders would bow to the 
decision of any p2aceful arbitrator? The 
large majority of Englishmen desire peace 
from selfish, and, I believe also, from much 
higher, motives, and p2ace is best secured by 
the preparation for war of the nation de- 
siring p2ace. If the civilians are instructed 
in the use of weapons of war, the defence of 
the nation will be less in the hands of 
those who follow arms as a profession, and 
the ‘‘ military spirit ’’ will be proportion- _ 
ately diminished. 
Dennis B. Squire. 
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HYMNS. 


Dear Sir,—May I, through your paper, 
express my sympathy with the stand aoe 
by that ‘‘ Teacher in an Elementary School 
in Essex’? who quotes—in your issue of 
July 29—verses from hymns which are 
sung by Unitarians, and which cannot 
be taken at their face value by any 
genuine, thinking Unitarian. oF tigi 

Two or three years ago I was told by an 
Unitarian minister that Unitarians and 
Trinitarians made no diffarence in their 
music. I was not ready with my answer 
then, for I was but just leaving the old 
Trinitarian faith of my childhood and my 
fathers, and Unitarian customs and 
thoughts were new to me; but since that 
time I have become a firm believer in 
Unitarianism, and have often been much 
disturbed by hearing just such words 
as those quoted sung at Unitarian gather- 
ings. What is the matter? Are there 
not enough songs expressive of the goodness 
of God, the beauty of His creation, the 
greatness and sublim‘ty of pure, unselfish 
If not, how better can some of 
our poetic ones employ themselves than in 
supplying this need ?— Yours truly, 

Cora IsaABELLE ALLEN, 


State Hous:, Boston, U.S.A: 
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THE GENEVA MEETINGS. 


Sir,—I have read with some amuse- 
ment in last week’s INquir=R Mr. Harri- 
son’s advice to travellers summed up in 
his two words, ‘‘ keep well.’’ As a means 
to that end a diet of hot water and weak 
tea is recommended, a recommendation 
that many of us are not, however, pre 
pared to follow. I should not have 
troubled you with this com 


nica t: 


caught them unawares, 
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president, who, reading the letter in Tux 
InquirER, is anxious to inform the timid 
traveller that the water of Geneva has 
nish pronounced by analysts to be excel- 
ent. 

May I, as one who has lived for two 
years on the borders of the Lake, assure 
those who need assurance, that the water 
and the food supply generally i is as good 
there as it is in any of our own health 

rasorts.—Yours, 


Essex Hall. Tak PRITCHARD. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A SEASIDE HOLIDAY. . 
IV. 


Ir did not take Uncle Ned and the boys 
and dogs long to cross the meadows and 
sand-flats and reach the shore, where, to 
{irnest’s surprise, they found the water 
much higher than it had been when they 
took their evening walk on the previous 
day. The tide was nearly full; and, as 
there had been a ‘‘ new’’ moon the day 
before, it was what is called a ‘‘ spring 
tide.’ On the day after ‘‘new’’ and 
“* full’? moon the tides always rise higher 
and fall lower than at other times, and 
these are known as the “‘ spring tides.’’ 

Fortunately, it was a calm morning, so 
that the breakers, though at times fairly 
large, were not very alarming, and not at 
all dangerous. All three boys could swim, 
haying learnt at the public baths in the 
town from which they came; but, as this 
was his first experience of sea-bathing, 
Ernest wondered how he would deal with 
the rolling waves as they broke and 
tumbled and dashed on the shore. How- 
ever, he was no milksop, and when the 
party had walked a short distance along 
the sands, and Uncle Ned had decided that 
the place was suitable, he joined readily in 
a competition, each striving to be first 
ready. As they were all very simply clad 
in jersey, knickers, and sandshoes, it took 
none of them two minutes to be quite 
ready; and off they all ran across the 
strip of damp sand and down to the water’s 
edge, where there was a wide space of 
boiling foam left by the last breaker, 
followed by a big roller that seemed. to be 
waiting to give them a boisterous recep- 
tion. On it came, and just toppled over 
as they stooped and ducked under its 
erest. Oh, it was glorious! The great 
rollers came to meet them so quickly, and 
breaking over 
them in such torrents of foam; and, 
before they had time to recover, on came 
another, and another. Then followed a 
lull, with half a dozen smaller waves ; and, 


taking advantage of this, they all got into 


water deep enough for swimming. The 
boys were surprised to find that it was 
easier both to float and to swim in the sea 
than in fresh water. How they rolled and 
tumbled and dived, racing, splashing, and 
frolicking !_ Then Uncle Ned, standing up, 


allowed Ernest to climb and stand on his 
shoulders and take headers; and every 
time this was done the recoil sent his 
uncle sprawling backwards, whilst Hrnest } 
shot through the water like an arrow. 


} And, all the while, Scot also was swim- 
min | 


Nee 


and revelling with the others 
Ni 


to me, ten times over, 


running frantically to and fro along the 
shore, dodging the breakers and barking 
wildly. For a while he was afraid to 
venture in, and was greatly excited and 
much mortified at being the only one me 
enjoying the fun. At last, he could bea 

it no longer; and, mustering up courage, 
he plunged in, swimming after Scot, who 
received him with a joyful bark, Nip 
answering with a piping yelp of restored 
self-conceit. He had risen to the occasion, 
and now felt himself lord of the tumbling 
billows ! 

At the end of a quarter of an hour of 
these delightful pranks, Uncle Ned called 
them all out of the water, greatly to their 
regret. They: begged ‘‘ 
utes,’’ but he was firm, telling them that 
on the next occasion they might have the 
extra five minutes, and longer still as they 
became more hardened; but, for the first 
turn, they had done enough. So out 
they came, regretfully, but obediently and 
cheerfully, all longing for the next day’s 
turn to come quickly; and after a brisk 
rub with rough towels, they looked like 
freshly boiled prawns. They then fell to 
running races and playing touch, and leap- 
frog; and if you had seen them, you 
would have thought them mad. The 
excitement and exhilaration of the sea- 
bath, followed by a sun-bath, and the 
breathing of the fresh morning air, seemed 
to send the blood tingling to every part of 
their bodies with a glad message of health 
and keenest enjoyment. It was good to 
be alive; good to be well; good to be 
young; good to have an Uncle Ned and 
a father and mother to love them; good 
to be true, pure-hearted boys out for a 
holiday. And if the boys were happy, so, 
too, were the dogs. TFhey tore along the 
sand, scattering it right and left, and rolling 
over and over in mimic dog-battle; and 
they, also, seemed ‘‘ beside themselves ”’ 
with the enjoyment of healthy life. 

By-and-by, however, Scot became less 
inclined for play, and once or twice he 
pricked up his ears and listened in the 
direction of the farm; and, at last, he 
quietly set off and ran, homeward, disre- 
garding Nip’s invitations to renew their 
romps. ; 

““T wonder why he has gone off like 
that,’’ said Charlie: 

“*T expect Nip has offended him in 
some way,’ Frank answered. 

‘*'No! It’s because he’s hungry for his 
breakfast—like I am,’’ said Ernest. 

‘* Tisten,’? said Uncle Ned;  ‘‘ Mr. 
Banks is driving the cows back to the 
meadows; and, as Scot is not there to 
help him, they are giving him some trouble. 
T hear him shouting, and imitating Scot’s 
bark; That sound is too much for faithful 
Scot. He is running back to his duty and 
self-respect.” 

And Uncle Ned’s interpretation proved 
to be correct; for, on their return to the 
farm, Mr. Banks ‘told them, with great 
glee, of Scot’s sudden appearance, and the 
quick way in which he had dealt with the 
troublesome cows, who understood his 
barking, but took no notice of the farmer’s 
hullaballos. 

‘* That dog’s worth his weight in gold 
> said the farmer ; 
‘never worries or fidgets the cattle— 


always willing and cheerful—would rather 
Bide than Play any Ress and pions his 


another five min- | 


business better than I know mine.’* And 
as he said this, he fondled Scot’s ears, and 
the dog looked up, pleased, understanding 
the tone if he could not comprehend the 
words themselves. 

In the garden they found Mr. and Mrs: 
Holden and the two girls, who had just 
returned from a riverside ramble. Mr. 
Holden was a student ot plant-life, and 
his daughter Elsie and her friend Mab 
were quickly catching his enthusiasm as 
he described the purposes and, uses of the 
various parts of a flower, and the ways in 
which the more beautiful in colour and 
perfume were adapted to the welcoming of 
the visits of helpful insects and the driving 
off of injurious ones. 

‘* Why, father, there seems to ba a 
reason. for everything among the plants and 
flowers,”’ said Elsie. 

** Yes, my child, there is, indeed—reason 
and meaning in all we see in Nature—more 
reason and purpose than careless, thought- 
less folk have sense to perceive—otten.’” 

Mab said she thought flowers and ferns 
and mosses were beautiful in themselves, 
whether we understood them or nob, but 
much more so the more we knew about 
them. 

‘* That is quite true, my dear. A child 
can love a beautiful flower for its beauty 
alone, whilst a student of Nature, under- 
standing something of its purpose and 
adaptations, is filled with wonder and 
awe and a great longing to see and learn 
more and yet more of Nature’s marvels.’” 

At this point they were joined by the 
boys, who had come back full of the 
praises and delights of sea-bathing, and 
counselled the girls to lose no time in 
having their turn ; whereupon Mrs. Banks, 
who had come to call them all to breakiast, 
announced that she had a bathing-tent 
which she would lend to the girls, and 
Maggie should go down with them in the 
forenoon and show them how to set it up. 

‘* Oh, what fun! How jolly!’” said 
Mab and Elsie, and the boys asked if they 
might also help. So, over breakfast—to 
which they did ful justice and showed no 
mercy—the programme of ths day was 
settled as follows :— 

Immediately after breakiast they were 
all to go down to the shore and set up the 
tent. Then for three hours they would 
follow, the ebbing tide and hunt for trea- 
sures in the rock-pools. At mid-day the 
girls would have their dip, and Uncle Ned 
and the boys would return to the farm 
with their treasures, and arrange them in 
the tanks, Then lunch at half- -past one, 
and a rest in the garden until three o’clock, 
after which they would all be invited into 
the Ogre’s Den to see the show. Then, at 
half-past five, afternoon tea in the garden, 
and afterwards an evening walk to see the 
sunset. Next week I hop2 to tell you 
how this programme was carried out. 


T, ROBINSON. 


WHEREVER we are drawn into contact 
with those whom we instinctively feel to 
be better and purer than ourselves, there, 
through them, again and again comes to 
us a sudden unveiling of God, and we feel 
the touch of that Eternal Love in which the 
universe lives and moves and has its being. 
—Rk, A, Armstrong. 
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LONDON, AUGUST 19, 1905. 


A GOOD EUROPHAN. 


Tue visit of the French Northern Fleet to 
English waters has come to anend. It has 
been signalised by a great naval review, 
and a liberal display of bunting, by ban- 
quets, processions, and many speeches. 
The officers and men of the French Navy 
have responded with a charming cordiality 
to the very hearty expressions of fraternal 
regard which they have received from all 
classes of people in this country. The occa- 
sion has been utilised for stating and con- 
firming the dream of international peace 
which is at present so popular. It was 
left to Mr. Jonn Moriey to recover the 
remark made by a French statesman at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815: ‘‘ What I 
want to find is a good European.’’ In 
these words we have summed up the 
finer and more humane thought of the 
peaceful demonstration of the last few days. 
We must all re-echo the desire that in these 
holiday exercises of the great ships of death 
we may find a harbinger of the better era 
when international agreement will replace 
the anarchic period of international 
struggle. 

At the same time, we cannot but perceive 
something sinister in the particular form 
chosen to emphasise the Anglo-French 
Alliance; and something unstable in 
the loud expressions of goodwill to which 
it has given rise. It is certainly well that if 
foreign warships approach our shores they 
should come wreathed with flags and 
streamers. The guns are better concealed 
or half concealed. But, after all, govern- 
ments do not spend millions on ships and 
weapons simply to afford an effective 
background to gorgeous decorations. This 
appearance of the war fleets in the garb 
of holiday makers reminds us of those 
terrible events in the Japanese seas when 
Russia’s last fleet was shattered and sunk. 
It is for work such as this that battleships 
are primarily built and maintained. 
Pleasant, therefore, as it is to listen to the 
words of peace, pleasant as it is to witness 
this early dim recognition of a conscious- 
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ness that even the instruments of war are 
best used to carry out a demonstration of 
peace, it were foolish to forget th: grim, 
cruel use for which our armaments have 
been evolved. 


The thought in all minds is, no doubt, 
the maintenance of peace. And yet there 
is not lacking a note of menace. The 
thought is not only that the forces of France 
and of Great Britain are in union, that these 
two great sister nations should not, must 
not, cannot fight the one against the other. 
For the growth of such a thought we are 
profoundly thankful. Yet this is not all. 
These forces of two countries are united 
against some probable or ‘possible foe. 
There has been throughout this sub-con- 
scious note of defiance. The Prime Minis- 
ter, indeed, speaking at the banquet in 
Westminster Hall, repudiated the interpre- 
tation. He does not wish, and the people 
do not wish, it to bear this construction. 
But the visit is hardly brought to a close 
before our journalists begin to discuss 
the importance of the demonstration 
from exactly this standpoint. Other 
European nations are mentioned against 
whose designs it is urged we must be on our 
defence. And the inference is drawn— 
France must improve her navy, England 
must increase her army. Surely the infer- 
ence is a false one. The alliance of fleet 
and army does not help towards real and 
lasting peace unless it be clearly recog- 
nised as a step towards disarmament. 
The recent appearance of the two fleets 
in fraternal intercourse may advance 
the good cause since the path of progress 
seems always to be a zig-zag line. But 
if it is to be used for an indiscriminating 
aggravation of the popularity of the navy, 
then danger is to be apprehended. It 
tends to obscure the true ideal, which is 
not more and stronger ships, but ulti- 


mately to have no weapons of war by | 


land or sea. National prosperity does not 
result from preparations for carnage, but 
when people seck peace and ensue it. 

That may, no doubt, be a far off event. 
We cannot at present dismantle our war- 
ships and disband our battalions, Theories 
of government and the temper of the 
nations alike prevent it. But we should 
keep this aim vigorously to the front. It 
is not held to be a practical object of policy 
for governments, but it is becoming a 
conscious purpose of the peoples. And 
in the last resort it is in the peaceful senti- 
ments of peoples that the cause of the good 
European must be found. Everything 
which helps to overthrow the prejudices 
against foreigners, and especially every- 
thing which promotes a better understand- 
ing between the common people of land 
and land, is to be welcomed. From this 
point of view the sight in our streets of the 
English Jack and the French Jacques side 
by side is not without good significance. 

The good European need not be bereft of 
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his own nationality, though he will rejoice 
in the knowledge of a larger kinship. 
It was Mazzinz who re-created for modern 
times the idea of Young Europe, and the 
thought sprang from the soil of a magni- 
ficent faith. It was the same Mazzini who 
had already proclaimed the idea of Young 
Italy. In Italy, for the Italian; in England, 
for the Englishman, the fullest experience 
of life unfolds itself. Or even in some 
far narrower sphere. For it is in their own 
city first, or in their own plot of earth, 
among the fields of daily toil, where men 
discover their common interests, share 
their ideals, and fuse their thoughts and ~ 
even their inharmonies of temper in the 
simple affections of life. When this has 
taken place we have the good villager. 
The good Kuropgan needs a larger imagina- 
tive realisation. There must be a convic- 
tion of common interests between p2oples, 
asharing of inter-national ideals. To this 
end is needed such larger acquaintance and 
more frequent intercours: as will lend 
the force of closer comradeship to the 
abstract thought of international comity. 
The creation of the good Europzan is pre- 
eminently the work of the European 
peoples. 

There is an event which is now a twelve- 
month old, which therefore in the rush of 
more recent doings has become almost 
as ancient history, of which we may 
with advantage remind ourselves. Just 
as this summer has witnessed its naval 
peace demonstration, so last summer had 
its popular movement-towards the goodwill 
of nations. We are indebted to the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union 
for recalling it at the present moment, 
The event to which we refer is the visit to 
France in July, 1904, of over three hundred 
British working people, members of the 
Working Men’s Clubs. The publication in 
the latest report of the Union of a full 
description of this tour is extremaly timely. 
In the visit of fleet to fleet thore is inevitably 
some reference, however wisely concealed, 
to the probability of war; some glorifica- 
tion of the aggressive spirit. But in this 
gathering of the peoples of two countries, 
the only reference is towards the mainten- 
ance of peace and the strengthening of 
friendship. Behind it lie all the meanings 
of brotherhood, of fraternité, gathered 
up into that harder, but necessary word, so 
nearly alike in its French and English 
spelling, and so essential to right human 
relations between all the psoples—the word 
of Solidarity. 


Noruine more distinguishes the life set 
forth by Jesus from other moral ideals than - 
its emphasis on the joyfulness which 
rightly belongs to man.—G. S. Merriam. 

MorAL courage is absolutely essential 
for perfect gentleness of character. Only 
the morally strong can be gentle to the 
sinner while they hate ns sin, Bon 
ieee 
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ABOUT GENEVA. 
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THESE are some fugitive notes of one 
who has come to Geneva, once more 
““on the Wings of Delight,’’ but with 
the sober purpose of the International 
Council meetings at the end of the month, 
to come after a fortnight among the great 
mountains. 

At the second meeting of the Council 
three years ago, we found Amsterdam 
a very fascinating city, with its quaint 
streets and the broad Amstel, and the 
many waterways, the ‘‘ Grachten,’’ 
sometimes busy with trafic, sometimes 
with an old-world quietness ‘in the 
stately houses of the burghers and the 
beautiful avenues making shaded walks 


along the waterside—a sturdy Venice of the 


North, where our brethren of the Liberal 
Faith offered a warm-hearted and most 
hospitable welcome, which we shall not 
soon forget, to their visitors from many 
lands. 

_ Geneva will certainly be found no less 
fascinating as the meeting-place for this 
years Council. The beauty of its lake 
is world-famous. One may spend a whole 
day traversing the length of its forty-five 


‘miles by steamer, starting in the early 


morning, and be happy if there is not a 
ripple on the water, but that entrancing 
stillness and the marvellous colours which 
only the first hours and the evening seem to 
know, and then having had some hours to 
spare, for a visit, if one will, to the castle of 
Chillon, or a stroll through the picturesque 
little town of Villeneuve and up the valley 
of the Rhone, coming back in the quiet 
evening, with ‘first the glory of the sunset 
on the crags, and touching the distant 
snows of Mont Blanc, scen over the dark 
nearer hills,a vision of ethereal majesty, and 
then as the light pales, a new glory, if it 
chance to be full moon and a clear night— 
with the moon just over that great white 
mountain, and its light streaming across 
the lake. 

But even if one goes no further than the 
city itself the lake is there in ample beauty, 
its broad waters circled by the hills, and 
from the northern shore Mont Blanc can 
be seen, “‘ Blanc, supreme above his earth- 
brood,’’? while close at hand there are 
exquisite green places, even by the steam- 
boat piers the charming ‘‘ English Garden,’’ 
and not far away on the other side that 
beautiful o!d garden, now a public park, 
““Mon Repos.’ Visitors who secure 
fifth-story rooms in any of the hotels over- 
looking the lake will be well repaid for going 
up so high by visions of beauty early and 
late, and colours not to be seen on English 
lakes, 

The natural beauty of Geneva. is greater 
than any architectural interest in its public 
buildings, though these are by no means 
unworthy of its traditions, and the cathe- 
dral is a striking object, said to be the site 
of an ancient temple of Apollo, crowning 
the highest point of the old city. That 
leads one to the beginning of the chain 
of historical associations connected with 
Geneva, of which some of the latest are of 
special interest to Hnglish people. 

Coming into Geneva, it ought not to be 
forgotten that Julius Cesar once came 


down to this place, and saw the native 
ees Celtic settlemen “at the out- “going of the 
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Eliot for the winter. 


waters.’’ After him, the next great con- 
queror; associated with the later Christian 
city, was John Calvin. It was a marvel- 
lous achievement of the young man of only 
twenty-five, who practically completed 
in the first draft of his ‘‘ Institutes of the 
Christian Religion ’’ that system of theology 
which had for generations its iron grip 
upon the mind and conscience of a great 
part of Christendom. ‘‘Calvinism’’ is 
for us a name of baleful import, yet we must 
remember what it meant in the life of our 
Puritan forefathers and of the strong men of 
New England and of Scotland, till a more 
humane and Christ-like doctrine took 
its place. To Geneva Calvin came from 


France when he was twenty-cight, soon | 


after the Reformation had been. accepted 
there through the earnest teaching of 
Farel. Atonce hebecame the ruling spirit, 
and after a short banishment in 1541 his 
rule became more absolute than ever. A 
rule of the saints without the chief Christian 
grace of charity, so it appears to us ; and it 
was stained in the autumn of 1553 by the 
remorseless condemnation of the Spaniard, 
Michael Servetus, to a martyr’s death. 
Three years later John Knox came to 
Geneva, and was minister of the English 
congregation there until 1559, when he 
returned to Scotland, to carry out his 
great work of Reformation there. 

Calvin died at Geneva in 1564, and was 
succeeded in the chief authority over the 
church by his friend and _ fellow-worker 
Theodore Beza, who lived to a great age 
and died in°1605. In his time the church 
government became more democratic. 
Only in 1847 the old Protestant régime 
was abolished, and a liberal church, de- 
scribed as practically creedless, with a 
popular franchise, was established. “ 

Although the Roman Catholic saint, 
Francis de Sales, was only titular Bishop 
of Geneva, one likes to associate him and 
his ‘‘ Introduction to the Devout Life ’’ 
with any thoughts of that neighbourhood. 
He was born at the family castle near 
Annecz, in Savoy, 1567, three years after 
Calvin’s death, and such was the charm of 
his personality that he was very successful 
in bringing back the Protestant people of 
his country into the Roman fold. It was 
in 1596 that he became coadjutor to the 
Bishop of Geneva, and succeeded him in 
1602. He refused more than one French 
bishopric and a Cardinal’s hat, and died 
among his own people in 1622. If one had 
to choose between Calvin and this Francis, 
judging by their character and the temper 
of their life, one could not be an extreme 
Protestant. 

Of Rousseau, who was born at Geneva 
in 1712, Mr. Thomas is now writing in 
Tue InquirER, and we may pass to more 
recent memories. One special interest 
there is for usin the Town Hall, for there in 
1872 was thescene of the Alabama Arbitra- 
tion. The other memories we note here 
are personal of some of our best known 
English authors. 

In 1849, after her father’s death, George 
Eliot came abroad with her great friends, 
the Brays of Coventry. They went through 
France to Genoa and Milan, and then 
by the Lakes Como and Maggiore to 
Martigny, and by way of Chamonix to 
Geneva, where they arrived in the third 
week of July. There her friends left George 
She lived first at the 
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Pension Campagne Plongeon, but in Octo- 
ber moved into Geneva, to live with an 
artist’s family at 18, Rue des Chanoines, 
In March of the following year she returned 
to Coventry. 

It was in the same autumn that young 
Matthew Arnold was up at Glion and 
wrote his memorable lines ‘‘ In memory 
of the Author of Obermann ’’ (the recluse 
Sénancour, 1770-1846). We quote the 
lines which so vividly picture the beauty 
of the scene at the castern end of the 
lake :— 

How often, where the slopes are green 

On Jaman, hast thou sate 

By some high chalet-door, and seen 

The summer-day grow late ;. 


And darkness steal o’er the wet grass 
With the pale crocus starr’d, 

And reach the glimmering sheet of glass 
Beneath the pmy sward, 


Lake Leman’s waters, far below ! 
And watch’d the rosy light : 
Fade from ths distant peaks of snow ; 
And on the air of night 


Heard accents, of the eternal tongue 
Through the pine branches play— 
Listen’d, and felt thyself grow young ! 


The verse breaks off abruptly to another 
thought, but in ‘‘ Obermann Once More,”’ 
twenty years after, Mr. Arnold wrote again 
of ‘‘ Glion, but not the same ! ”’ 


And yet I know not! all unchanged 
The turf, the pines, the sky! 
The hills in their old order ranged ; 
The lake, with Chillon by! 

* * x * * 


Soft darkness on the turf did lie; 
Solemn, o’er hut and wood, 
In the yet star-sown nightly sky, 
The peak of Jaman stood, 

* * * * * 


And glorious there, without a sound 
Across the glimmering lake, 

High in the Valais-depth profound, 
Isaw the morning break. 


Only one other memory connected with 
Geneva we must recall here, and that is of 
Browning and his friend Ann Egerton- 
Smith, who died suddenly of heart disease 
on the morning of September 14, 1877, at 
La Saisiaz, the house in the neighbourhood 
of Geneva where they were spending the 
autumn. The poem ‘‘ La Saisiaz,’’ pub- 
lished in the following year, tells of the 
event, and gives occasion for a reasoned 
expression of Browning’s thoughts on the 
subject of immortality. 
Browning and his friend had planned, on 
the morning that she died, to make the 
ascent of Saléve, the highest of the hills 
in the immediate vicinity of Geneva, and 
the evening before they had walked some 
of the way up, and came back quietly as 
the darkness gathered and the stars were 
coming out. These lines tell of how they 
decided on their evening walk to go a 
little way up the hill then and there :— 
So, we turned from the low grass-path you were 
pléased to call *t your own,” 

Set our faces to therose-bloom o’er the summit’s 
front of stone 

Where Saléve obtains, from Jura and the sunken 
sun she hides, 

Due return of blushing ‘Good Night,” rosy as 
a borne-off bride’s, 

For his masculine ‘‘ Good Morrow 
sunrise still in hold, 


” when, with 
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Gay he hails her, and, magnific, thrilled her black 

length burns to gold. 

Up and up we went, how careless—nay, how 
joyous! ali was new, 

All was strange. Call progress toilsome? that 
wero just insulting you. 

How the trees must temper noontide! Ah, the 
thicket’s sudden break ! 

What will be the norning’s glory, when at dusk 
thus gleams the lake! 

Light by light puts forth Geneva: what a land 
—and, of the land, 

Can there be a Jovelier station than this spot 
where now we stand? 


These lines and Matthew Arnold’s we 
leave to make their own impression, full 
as they are of a sense of the loveliness to 
be found at Geneva. 

Geneva, August 13: 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF UNI- 
TARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS THINKERS AND 
WORKERS.—GENEVA, 1905. 


BrigEF PROGRAMME. 


Sunday, August 27. 

Religious service for English members 
in La Chapelle des Maccabees (contiguous 
to the Cathedral) conducted by the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove (Leeds) and the Rev. 
Joseph Wood (Birmingham), at 5 p.m. 
(Swiss time), 


Monday, August 28. 

The office for the issue of tickets to 
members will be open from 9 to 12, and 
2 to 6, atthe Professors’ Room, University 
Buildings, Geneva; 

Religious service at 8 p.m. in the 
Cathedral of St. Peter, when M.le Pasteur 
EH. Roberty (Paris) will preach: 

Reception to the foreign delegates at 
9.30 p.m. in the Rooms of the Literary 
Society Corraterie. 


Tuesday, August 29. 

The Congress will meet in the University 
Hall at 9 a.m. Addresses by Professor 
A. Chantre and Professor HK. Montet. 
Report by the Rev. C. W. Wendte, and 
brief papers by the Rev. A. Altherr 
(Basle), Dr. Mayor (Fribourg), M. Andre 
Bourrier (Sévres), Professor G. Boros 
(Koloszvar), Dr. Tony Andre (Florence). 

The Congress will adjourn at 12 o’clock, 
and resume from 2 to 4, when brief 
papers will be read by Professor B. D. 
Kerdmans (Leyden), Rev. James Hocart 
(Brussels), Professor J. J. Gourd (Geneva), 
Professor B. Nath Sen (Calcutta), Rev. F. 
C. Southworth (Meadville, U.S.A.), Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie (London). 

From 5 to 9 p.m. there will be an 
excursion on the Lake of Geneva, with a 
collation on board the steamer. 


Wednesday, August 30. 

Religious service at 9 a.m: in the 
Cathedral of St. Peter. Dr. K. Furrer 
(Zurich) will preach: 

The Congress will meet inthe University 
Hall from 10.30 to 12.30, when papers will 
be read by Hon. Samuel J. Barrows 
(Washington, U.S.A.), Professor Otto 
Pfleiderer (Berlin), M. Hyacinthe Loyson 
(Geneva), Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter (Ox- 
ford), Professor F. G. Peabody (Harvard), 
Rabbi Louis Levy (Dijon): 

From 2 to 5 p.m. there will be further 
papers and discussion: 

At 8.30 p.m: there will be a conver- 
sazione at the Palais Eynarcy 
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Thursday, August 31. ; 

Religious service at 9 a.m. in the 
Cathedral. Rev. Dr. M. J. Savage (New 
York) will preach: 

The Congress will meet in the University 
Hall from 10.30 to 12.30, when brief 
papers will be read by the Rev. P. H. 
Hugenholtz (Amsterdam), Professor Jean 


Réville (Paris), the Rev. W. G. Tarrant. 


(London). 

From 2 to 4 there will be further 
papers and discussion. The formal pro- 
ceedings of the Congress will be concluded 
at 5 p.m, 

There will be an organ recital and 
sacred concert at 6 p.m. in the Cathedral 
of St. Peter. 

At 8 p.m. there will be a banquet (the 
place will be announced later). 


Sunday, September 3. 

Religious service in the Cathedral of 
St. Peter. M. le Pasteur Charles Wagner 
(Paris), author of “ The Simple Life,” &c., 
will preach, 


A LUTHERAN CONFIRMATION. 
By Mrs. Bayie BERNARD. 


THE scene was a smail plain church in 
the city of Dantsic, more remarkable for 
its antiquity than for anything else, for it 


was built “‘ to the praise of God and holy 
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Bartholomew ’’ so long ago as 1373. The 


whitened walls within display no ornament 
save a row of small Scriptural pictures of 
no great merit, .while at the altar end 
are grouped a cluster of portraits of 
past generations of preachers—black-robed 
shadows strangely simiuar in attitude and 
accessories, as though for a German pastor 


as for an Egyptian god there were but 
one proper form of representation, since 
each holds a half-closed Bible in one hand, 
while the other rests upon a red-painted 
communion-table. 


the present occasion with white em- 


broidered muslin, and blooming hke a 


bower in the profusion of its floral adorn- 
ments, its vases filled with gay bouquets, 
and its massive candlesticks almost hidden 
among verbenas, asters, and dahlias. The 
doors of the church, too, are wreathed 
with oak leaves and autumn flowers, and 
the portals of the parsonage house, which 
opens into the churchyard, are similarly 
decorated, for it is here that the children 
assemble before entering the church in 
procession on this great day of the annual 
Confirmation. In. Lutheran Germany no 
episcopal stranger comes from a distance 
to invoke a blessing on the youthful crowd 
he has never seen before and may never 
see again, but each pastor performs the 
ceremony yearly in his own church for 
such of his own flock and no other as are 
prepared to take part in it; and, as it is 
not a mere voluntary affair, but the law 
in its majesty requires that every Prussian 
child shall be confirmed as soon as it is of 
a suitable age, each year is sure to furnish 
a due supply of candidates, who are also 
bound to attend their ministers’ instruction 
meetings once or twice a week for at least 
a twelvemonth previous to the crowning 
rite. There was a goodly crowd, for 
Pastor H was deservedly popular, 


being one of the best pastors Andreas | 


yw 


ates 


They seem to be all 
looking down complacently at the actual 
sacred object below, which is covered on 
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eloquent preachers in the city. Spectators 
had begun to assemble an hour before ; 
and, there being no columns or galleries 
to obstruct the view, it was evident at a 
glance that the plain painted pews which 
fill the body of the church’ were all fully 
occupied, when, precisely at one o'clock, 
an organ peal, accompanied by a crash of 
drums and trumpets, announced that the 
procession had arrived, and the file of 
youth of both sexes, with the minister at 
their head, entered the principal door and 
walked up the aisle to their place before the 
altar, where they bowed their heads 
silently for a few moments and then took ~ 
their seats on the benches prepared for 
them. The girls, who occupied the front 
seats, were mostly attired in new dresses— 
a few in white, more in black, but many in 
colours—and, though wearing shawls or 
mantles, were without any covering on 
their heads. All carried bouquets, and 
the boys behind, even the blue-garbed 
orphans from the Asylum, had each a posy 
fastened in his coat. 

After a couple of long hymns had been 
sung, the minister reappeared from the 
vestry—tor the clergyman is rarely seen in 
the church during singing time—and stood 
before the altar, while his little flock rose 
and remained standing during his address: 
‘* My children,’’ said he, in impressive 
tone, ‘the pleasant hours we have spent 
together during the last year have come to 
an end, and you are assembled this day to 
take leave of your childhood. Hitherto 
watched over and guided by others, you 
will now be left comparatively to your- 
selves ; for, by the rite we are to celebrate 
to-day, the child passes over the threshold 
of a new era in life and enters upon youth.’” 
Then, after setting forth the trials and 
temptations they were likely to encounter, 
and how these might best be met, in words 
of awful warning he told the fate of the 
wicked or the weak, and then in glowing 
phrase proclaimed the reward of the 
righteous, and how they who persevere to 
the end shall have their strength renewed 
upon the way, and gain life and immor- 
tality at last. Long ere he had concluded, 
‘every girl before him was sobbing with 
violent emotion, the boys were furtively 
feeling for their handkerchiefs or brushing 
their hands across their cheeks, while 
among the maturer congregation many an 
eye was wet. 

The address concluded, the pastor 
opened his book and read thence the four 
formally appointed questions to which the 
candidates are to reply with that one 
single affirmative syllable which is the only 
word a Lutheran Christian is ever calléd 
upon by his religion to pronounce aloud: 
The children were asked: If they will 
remain in the bosom of the Church; if 
they believe the articles of the Creed; if 
they intend to lead a godly and virtuous 
life; and, lastly, if they will promise to 
attend the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
regularly; and to all these questions the 
youthful band responded with a loud 
assenting ‘‘ Ja!’’ Glancing at a written 
list which he held in his hand, the pastor 
then called out the names of three of the 
boys—for these always take precedence of 
their sisters on such occasions—who 
leaving their seats, made their way t 
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family possess no vehicle of their own— | began, and creatures woke to breathe upon 
and the hero or heroine of the day was | the earth: 
borne home in triumph: Virgil lived many centuries before blind 
Huber saw the secrets of the hive, and 
the queen was a king in Shakespeare’s 
time. He mistakes the love-flight for a 
GEORGICS—ROMAN & ENGLISH.—I. battle, and imagines that ae are not 
PoEtTry, contrary to Addison’s view, | generated in the hive at all, but that their 
is not a purely human artifice. The| larva is gathered from the recesses of 
poet half creates and half perceives. |the flowers. Yet, he acutely detects the 
His perception is of the rhythm of life, | different kinds of cement used by 
and if he can provide for this an adequate | the bees, is struck by their ‘‘ reverence 
notation, his art is true. This is Virgil’s | for the throne’’ and the loyalty which, 
achievement with respect to husbandry |in its defence, calls “‘death sweet that 
in the Georgics. Standing at the barn|comes with countless wounds.’? How 
door, crossing the marsh pastures, watch- | Virgil would have rejoiced in Maeter- 
ing the long level-line of waterfowl on tho | linck! He exhibits a tender sympathy 
wing, mixing with the rustics at their} with the flocks in their joys and sorrows, 
dance, he has caught a melody of the|and pleads in a spirit that would do 
fellowship of man with nature. He lis- | justice to our own humanitarian age, for 
‘tened with delight, and he wrote with|the faithful horse whose strength has 
reverence, ‘for he was conscious that one | failed under the burden of years. 
divine harmonious spirit animated the Keep the old horse at home, 
world, and rural life was not merely the Nor in his dotage let him play the fool. 
scene of rude toils, and simple joys. but |. But it was above all, by reason of the 
behind all these was a mystery which influence of nature and husbandry upon 
invested them with a peculiar sublimity. the mind and character of man, that Virgil 
Therefore, it is that ‘‘he delivers the wrote his poem. He wrote, indeed, straight 
meanest of his precepts with a kind of from the heart, out of a pure love of the 
grandeur.’? The background of it all is earth—a love such as Chaucerand William 
grand, and his mind is of a piece with it. Morris had [what an edition of the Georgics 
If he ‘* breaks the clods with an air of | ‘he Kelmscott Press might have given us ! 
It was an unfailing source of joy to him 
to live among simple folk and animals; 
and watch and share the labours of the 
seasons: Their work was unwasteful ; 
among them, leisure might be cherished, 
unhaunted by care. Everything there, 
whether placed by God, or pursued by 
man, was interesting. But Virgil did 
more ; he wrote with faith in the country 
for the sake of the empire. His mind was 
uneasy before the stupendous militarism 
of the day, before the barbaric show of 
wealth, and the passionate flight to luxury: 


chosen text, then, laying his hands alter- 
nately on their heads, gave them the 
formal church- -appointed blessing. A year’s 
intercourse with his young neophytes 
must give the minister some insight into 
their character, and an indication of the 
opinion he has formed on the subject may 
not infrequently be gathered from the 
Confirmation text selected for each indi- 
vidual, and which is intended to serve him 
as a sort of life-motto, some receiving 
- counsel, some warning, some encourage- 
ment. Ofthe first three who came forward, 
one bright, handsome boy who, during the 
address, had appeared almost as much 
aifected by it as the girls, happening, in 
passing the pews, to catch a glimpse of an 
acquaintance—a youth a few years older 
than himseli—seemed in a moment to 
have forgotten all that was passing around 
him ; for, though he knelt down mechani- 
cally with his companions, his glance still 
rested on the distant pew, till his volatile 
thoughts were recalled by the words, 
spoken in a tone of grieved remonstrance : 
*“ Hold fast that which is good.’’ He 
blushed and cast down his eyes as the 
pastor turned to one of the boys beside 
him—rather a soulless, fretful-looking lad 
—with the apostolical exhortation: ‘‘ Be 
content with such things as ye have,”’ 
then, with a voice of deep tenderness, 
addressed to the third—a pale little 
orphan—the cheering assurance: ‘‘ When 
my father and my mother forsake me, 
then the Lord will take me up.’’ Three 
by three the boys continued thus to come 
forward to receive each his text and his 
blessing and then return to their places, 
till all of them had joined in the rite—for 
even the charity-boys, by virtue of their 
sex, precede all the young ladies—and then 
the girls took their turn in couples instead 
of triplets. At length all the youthful 
flock had knelt before the pastor and 
listened to his counsel and benediction, 
when, with a quick, lively tone, he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Now, my children, my friends, 


gracefulness,’’ it is simply because the 
actions of the man, born and trained to 
the use of fork and hoe; are graceful. 
Nothing can be more awkward than the 
unaccustomed townsman’s use of such 
implements. He is foreign to the situ- 
ation and shows it. His limbs become 
mixed up as ridiculously with wagon chain 
and drag-rake, as would the fingers of the 
peasant with scalpel or loom. The propriety 
of either becomes possible only im their 
habitual environment: Then, from the 
angles of their knuckles to the casuistry of Be Pisa : eer 
their souls, they bend to the pressure of cir- He Was 8 patriot, and as such, it paige 
cumstance. ‘The townsman drops into his him to observe the defection of R ee 
place behind the counter, and at the bar, from the fountain-head of Roman virtue: 
let us kneel before our God and ask Him to | as neatly as the statues stand in the abbey The whole of his own work: had been Se 
take you for ever into His keeping ’’ ;| niches, while the countryman’s gait, free | With the glory oF _ plaice foie a " 
then, flinging himself upon his knees before | from constraint in his own village, inclines Pee, Babe: 4 aie he i | He tak ; 
the altar, the group of youths and maidens | to the living sculpture of the trees—his ie E part ie oe ee hick ‘é zetle 
rose up once more in a state of violent | body a trunk, his arms branches, firmly feit ite ks Gene? ante tial 4 
agitation, and, the girls pressing foremost, flexible—quaint, undisciplined, but in- aa 2 : e ane Ee a 2 f Ke 
as many as could possibly find room upon | fallibly beautiful. No art could augment | WUC2 Wessen th ey es ti oF L 
the altar-circling cushions crowded there, | the nobility of Millet’s ‘‘ Sower,’’ striding State. He saw t ee ae, 8 Rieke d 
while the rest threw themselves, knecling,| down the furrows of hope, and Virgil’s | S™ and tee g a ast f aide eA 
on the ground around the minister, sobsand | eye had watched with delight a similar ect we oer 1 ey P re : Maar 
sighs resounding on all sides, while a fervent | mobile form casting the seed and binding | "°°°° ies x eae tinat eval yes a He BA 
- and eloquent prayer was poured forth that | the sheaves. Nie ee ae y ee he ae lay in the 
all who were gathered there might at last} The precision of his observation is seen S FF g nee ° i wee ae os 
meet at God’s right hand to remain with | throughout the poem. In the fine descrip- | V°" eae b, ert eee oe ve d 
Him eternally. In the ordinary services | tion of the coming tempest he notes how turning t a te tet: Saye whee 
~ of the church all either sit or stand, the| ‘‘ A murmurous crowd of voices fills Beers ie t a: f in tte a teat 
Germans seldom kneeling, even at receiving | the woods,’’ how ‘‘ the gulls fly inland,”’ rap be Sa Tce x ld See ie 
the Communion; and, therefore, in the} the army of rooks with jangle and jar, | °°°™ the Hii a ee Sas ; iene a a 
posture so rarely assumed there seemed a| quit their feeding ground, and the wild Gate x "a ieee ube eo ahd ae 
solemnity that was almost overwhelming. | ducks toss the water over them in wanton |?" hild, nas * a d of the Pasi 
The prayer over, they all rose; the|joy. While, on the other hand, in the Nae x ea reae Pte io Re ENE SS 
minister repeated a general benediction, | white mist, ‘‘ brooding along the plain,”’ aed ead age BEEN nee lovesat 
then retited. A parting hymn was sung, | and the owl which e longed to rouse: agar 


ses - the Jand and husbandry, which, while it 
and the assembly dispersed, the parents | On the gable keeps her sunset watch mothered noble harvests, mothered also 
and friends leaving by one door to await | And plagues the night with ineffectual hoot, Nahlacic. Wath dle de cay of ica calties 
outside the exit of the newly-confirmed as} 1. sees the promise of calm weather. Biot shda itsel! “would. decas., Inia 


they issued by another. Each was re- 
ceived with open arms ; there were kisses, 
hand-shakings, and congratulations on 


He concludes a sunny description of| ‘‘ Song of fields and flocks and trees,’” 
spring, with the thought that it was with | he appeals to Ceasar to bring peace to 


a drift of sweet, spring days, that time | A 1d that teems with war, a world that 
. eer. side, and in almost every case but Roe wets ies eke 


0 poor a carriage drove | * The Genk ies of Virgil. Translated into Eng- oe countless crime, where evermore the 
occasion if the lish Verse by d Bur rghclere-Murray. 105: éd. plough 
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Lacks its due honour, and the hind is forced 

Far from his desolate fields, and reaping- 
hooks 

Are straightened into swords. 

But brighter, in the poet’s eyes, than 
the glory of the sword was the plough- 
share, ‘‘ gleaming with a new splendour ”’ 
as the oxen dragged it through the stubborn 
loam; The thrifty yeoman is at once 
the guardian of his country, and his 
hearth. It is in ‘‘ the spacious freedom 
of the open fields ’’ that he looks to the 
rearing of a race of sturdy youth 
Patient to labour, bred to scanty fare, 

And reverend age, and worship of the Gods. 

Herein, he held, lay not only the prim- 
itive but also the permanent basis of the 
greatness of Rome. Disaster waits on the 
threshold of the country that dreams that 
it has outgrown the need of simplicity, 
of sound family life, of dependence upon 
its own soil, and of godliness. Virgil gives 
us some charming pictures of rustic life 
and character, such as Goldsmith or 
Wordsworth might have sketched in 
English cottages and cottage gardens: 
There was the old man he once had met, 
the owner of few sterile acres, proudly 
cultivating here a bed of herbs and vege- 
tables, and there a bed of flowers. Thus 


As he planted here and there a patch 
Amidst the thorns, with herbs and garden- 


stuff 
And with pale lilies ringed them round about, 
Vervain and meagre poppies, in his heart 
Held himself rival of your wealthiest king : 
And hied him homeward at the fall of night 
To heap his table with a dainty feast 
Not bought with coin. 

A reminiscence, in the light of which 
the poet has to check himself, lest he 
should linger too long in the cotter’s 
garden singing of flowers, which is beyond 
his allotted task, and which he must leave 
** For other bards, when he is gone, to 
tell.”’ 

Or here a winter scene :— 

And one I knew would work in winter-tide 
The livelong night beside the flickering fire, 
To fashion torches with his keen-edged blade, 
The while his good wife sung the time away 
Over her task, and drove athwart the web 
Her glancing shuttle, or with vine leaf 
skimmed 
The luscious must that simmered in the pot, 
And cooked above the flame. 

The picture is typical at once of the 
restfulness, and of the work unmeasured 
by hours, that goes on under the hand of 
the countryman. For though he would 
be the very child of fortune if he only 
knew his privileges, it is not on license 
that ‘his happiness depends: ‘‘ Toil— 
relentless toil—is lord of all.’’ 

But -as Mr. Walter Pater has said : — 
** Farm life in Italy (may we not add in 
England too ?) has a peculiar grace of its 
own, and might well contribute to the 
production of an ideal dignity of char- 
acter like that of nature itself in this 
gifted region.’’ 

The Georgics, in fact, are a great reli- 
gious poem, which calls the mind back to 
the elemental forces and conditions of life, 
which have from the earliest times been 
the surest support of faith in God and duty, 
Husbandry, as nothing else does, compels 
man to realise his direct dependence on 
the kindly providence of the seasons, and 
the austere laws of the elements. Who- 
ever else parts company with his theology, 
the countryman never does. He is neyer 


a sceptic, never a cynic, and rarely, in any 
morbid sense, a pessimist. If things go 
utterly wrong, and hard seasons and his 
own feebleness bring him to the ground, 
he surrenders to his trouble as a fatalist— 
that is all. He never doubts the omnipo- 
tence, or questions the goodness of God. 
The testimony overawes him. He reads 
the great earth-poem daily, whose maker 
is not human but divine. We are His poem 
not He ours: The Husbandman of the 
world laid down the course of the plough. 
Virgil has but followed the furrow. It 
was no angel of Milton’s imagination, 
but the Spirit of Eternal Wisdom and 
Love that pursued the first erring tillers 
of the earth, as he still pursues their chil- 
dren to chasten and toreward: The Georgics 
of our earthly associations are the appoint- 
ment of the All-Father. The Roman poet 
has but transcribed a few stanzas as they 
were played® beneath his eyes. 
For God, they say, is everywhere alike, 
Or in the utmost corners of the earth, 
Or in the waste of ocean, or above 
In the illimitable depths of heaven. 
And from His Spirit creatures of this world, 
Mankind, and flocks, and herds, and beasts of 
the field, 
Draw at their birth the subtle breath of life, 
So likewise in the end to Him return. 

To an age of towns-people such as our 
own, slackening in awe, boastful of material 
magnitude, and gaping for pleasure, the 
breath of this lofty poem on a subject 
that never changes, and never grows old, 
should come as a wind of health. It is a 
happy circumstance that the present 
admirable translation is from the study of 
one who was formerly Minister of Agricul- 
ture under Mr. Gladstone.—H. M\ L. 


WATTS, THE PAINTER OF ETERNAL 
TRUTHS. 
LV. 
LegenDs AND THE Lore or LiFe 

In Watts, originality and modesty kept 
company. While dissatisfied with his own 
achievements, he followed steadfastly the 
course of his own genius. He admired 
others, but did not imitate. In youth he 
entered the schools of the Royal Academy, 
but, finding they did not give him what he 
required, he left them and followed no 
other course of systematic training. He 
settled down to self-preparation, studying 
especially the Elgin Marbles, which helped 
to produce the dignity of design which 
characterises his work. Although his 
sculptures are comparatively few, his love 
of sculpture is indicated in the designs of 
his pictures. 

The money gained (£300) as a prize in 
the first competition for the decoration of 
the Houses of Parliament; for a design 
which was, however, never used, enabled 
him to go to Italy, and, through the 
patronage of Lord Holland, he was able 
to continue in Florence for four years. 
There he studied the great Italian paint- 
ings, but did not copy them. He sought 
out the deep human and religious meaning 
of the legends and stories of old days 
which have been told and retold, painted, 
sung, and chiselled through the ages. 
His broad survey, accepting all as mani- 
festations of the same Eternal Life, each 
within the possibilities of the human 


family of its age and place, chose subjects | 


from Greek myths and Hebrew legends, 
Norse sagas and medieval romance, and 
drew out from them spiritual significance. 

He pictures~the ‘‘ Creation of Eve ”’ 
blossoming forth among the flowers and 
birds, the sweetest and most gracious 
creation of them all; then her ‘‘ Tempta- 
tion,’’? her charms become less ethereal, 
more material, less poetic, with her fall ; 
then ‘‘ Eve Penitent’’ has become 
thoroughly human, both seductive and 
aspiring, remorseful through vision of wha t 
ought to be contrasted with what is. 

In no less tender and religious spirit he 
paints ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,’’ choosing 
the moment when Orpheus, having rescued 
Kurydice from the dark underworld, is 
leading her to the world of light and real 
existence, and is induced to look at her. 
As he gazes she fades away from his 
embrace. ‘‘ Our loves and our joys fall 
away from us when we endeavour to make 
them too exclusively our own.’’ 

In the medieval story of ‘‘ Paolo and 
Francesca,’’ one of the most touching and 
universal in Dante’s “Divine Comedy,” he 
finds a kindred subject. Borne along 
together in the terrible hurricane in the 
Inferno are those two souls knit together, 
clasping each other hand in hand sharing 
pain and weariness. What was their sin, 
essentially ? They loved—that was no 
sin; through love they belonged to each 
other. But they seized upon the joys, and 
tried to embrace the completeness of love, 
regardless of others, impatient, . selfish— 
and failed. Yet even in hell they are 
together, and whatever Dante meant, 
Watts’s picture says to me that they will be 
purged of their guilt, and the joy in each’ 
other shall return when it can embrace the 
well-being of all and injure none, when love 
seeketh not her own to others’ hurt. 

‘‘ The Rider of the Red Horse ** is a 
terrible representation of war—the rider 
has the ugliness of death in his face. Only 
here and in ‘‘ Mammon ’’ have I noticed the 
horrible suggestions of death; elsewhere 
the maternal, revealing, loving mission of 
death is felt. ‘‘ The Rider of the White 
Horse ’’ is another kind of conqueror; he 
is used as the symbol of Progress, whose 
steadfast forward gaze is set on objects 
far beyond the ken of those who turn 
aside to search for wisdom by the aid of 
an expiring candle, to grub for gold, or to 
sleep. 

Watts’s sympathy with animals is shown 
in his pictures. The horse’s head in the 
last-mentioned work is of perfect beauty 
and expressiveness. In ‘‘ A Patient Life 
of Unrequited Toil,’’ an old white horse 
standing in a paddock near a hedge— 
there is such feeling and honour shown for. 
its burden-bearing, unselfish toil, as he felt 
and showed for the hard-working, labouring 
poor. To Watts, vivisection and all 
forms of cruelty to animals or men were 
abhorrent. 

What is this life, and what is its glory ? 
There is a representation of a dead:‘man 
covered with his winding sheet, a man 
who, as emblems show, was of account in 
his day and generation—but all that is 
past. ‘‘ Ste transit gloria mundi.’? And 
Watts has inscribed over him the old» 
German proverb : 


** What I spent, I page 
T1 
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When death comes, the truth is made 
clearer which is always true, that what 
has been given with good will and good 
heart constitutes a man’s real possession, 
his treasure in heaven. In spending well 
time, talents, money, strength is life’s 
right use ; then, amid the darkness, Hope 
will yet have her one string of the broken 
harp to listen to, and can wait patiently 
for a better day, and “* the people that walk 
in darkness ’’ will sce a ‘‘ great light,’’ as 
Watts shows in one of his designs; and 
death, not opposed to life, is illumined. It 
is the darkness of death that makes death 
terrible. Watts represents an expectant 

group straining their eyes to catch the 

first opening of the gates of the Hast. 

That same death, whom Love had: thought 

his foe, 

£© Comes with the gift of immortality.’’ 
PRIESTLEY PRrimy. 


THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 


A Lecture sy §, O. Lovett, 
Hopart, TASMANIA. 
is 

THE Letters of the Apostle Paul form 4 
considerable and important part of the 
New ‘‘estament writings, and from the 
days of the Reformation they have pro- 
bably had a greater influence upon Chris- 
tian theology and religious feeling than the 
rest of the Bible put together. In all, 
some fourteen letters have been attributed 
to the Apostle. This number includes, 
however, the anonymous ‘‘ Epistle to the 
Hebrews, * but about the Pauline authorship 
. of that document doubts have always 
existed, even within the Church itself,— 
one of the ancient Fathers summing up 
the case by saying that’ ‘* God alone knows 
who wrote it.”* At the present day it is 
generally excluded from the list of Paul’s 
authentic writings, even by the most 
strenuous defenders of orthodox tradition. 
Of the remaining thirteen letters— 
“*Romans,’’ ‘‘ Galatians,’? Ist and 2nd 
“* Corinthians,’’ ‘ Ephesians,’’ “ Philip- 
pians,’’ ‘‘Colossians,’? Ist and 2nd 
Thessalonians,’ Ist and 2nd “‘Timothy,’’ 
f° Titus,’’ and ‘‘ Philemon ’’—all bear the 
name of Paul, and therefore at least purport 
to have been written by the great Apostle. 

In these days of searching literary and 
historical inquiry, however, it is by no 
means considered sufficient to stamp a 
document as genuine that it should bear 
the name of its alleged author; some 
corroborative evidence is demanded before 
it can be accepted as veritably the work 
of the man in whose name it was pub- 
lished; at least there must be the nega- 
tive proof that the document does not 
contradict the known opinions ‘of its 
assumed author, indicate a different age 
from that in which he lived, or disclose 
circumstances at variance with his en- 
vironment. It is well known that in 
bygone ages, within the Church as well as 
without, it was the custom of unknown 
writers to attach the names of distinguished 
teachers to their own works. The practice 
was very much the same thing as that of 
ancient historians who put into the mouths 
of the personages appearing in their 


narratives such speeches as they thought 


ge mvenate and characteristic; nor was 
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d any more pepeppensible than 


among ourselves is the practice of writing 
in newspapers and periodicals under a 
nom de plume instead of using one’s real 


name, 


In the Old Testament nearly the whole 
book of Deuteronomy purports to have 


been either spoken or written by Moses, 


and for ages its Mosaic authorship was 


accepted without hesitation or question ; 
and yet in these days learned men even 
in the orthodox churches have come to 
reject the traditional view of its origin, 
and to assign it to a date somewhere 
between the reign of Hezekiah and that 
of Josiah. Similarly, the book of Hccle- 
siastes very plainly purports to be the work 
of King Solomon, but modern investiga- 
tion has proved conclusively that this 
book was produced, under the influence of 
Greek thought, in an age long subsequent 
to that of the great Israelite king, and 
that it could no more have been written 
by Solomon than ‘‘ In Memoriam ’’ could 
have been written by William the Con- 
queror. These instances are mentioned 
simply as specimens of the way in which 
modern criticism has set aside the beliefs 
and verdicts of antiquity as to the author- 
ship of various Old Testament writings. 
In regard to the thirteen letters which I 
have enumerated as bearing the name of 
Paul, there is far from being a consensus 
of opinion among the critics; but, with 
some unimportant exceptions, they at 
least agree in accepting the first four— 
«“Romans,’’ “Galatians,’’ Ist and 2nd 
«Corinthians ’’—as undoubtedly genuine 
writings of the great Apostle. As to the 
remainder, there is much division of 
opinion. Some accept more, some fewer, 
and some follow the lead of the late 
eminent scholar, F.C. Baur, in rejecting 
them all. 

On the present occasion I wish to speak 
to you about the letter to Philemon, 
which is one of those bearing the Apostle’s 
name; but any remarks I have to make 
in regard to its claim to rank as a genuine 
writing of St. Paul will most fittingly 
come after we have glanced at the general 
character and contents of the letter. 

Very few people, I fancy, even among 
those who profess to be readers of the 
Bible, have any idea of what this letter 
is about, or have ever heard that it con- 
tains the outlines of a very interesting and, 
indeed, somewhat romantic story. And 
yet there is such a story involved in the 
letter, and here is a rough sketch of it. 

Philemon lived at Colosse, a city of 
Phrygia in Asia Minor, situated about one 
hundred miles east of Ephesus in the beau- 
tiful valley of the River Lycus. Probably 
he was a man of substance, and had been 
converted to Christianity by Paul. Phile- 
mon owned a slave named Onesimus, who, 


fearing punishment for some wrong he ‘had | 


done—probably he had committed a theft 
—ran away from his master. In his flight 
Onesimus may have been exposed to some 
danger, or perhaps he may merely have 
been sick at heart or weary of the base life 
he had been leading, or he may have been 
quickened by some hope of reformation ; 
at all events some circumstance led him 
to have recourse to Paul, who was then a 
prisoner, and of whom the runaway had 
probably heard, if he had not actually 
seen him at his master’s house. It is 
probable that Paul was in Rome rather 


than in Cesarea at the time: A runaway 
slave would be more likely to make his way 
by sea to the Imperial City than by land 
to Cesarea. In Rome he would easily 
find a place of concealment and 
means of supporting himself; and only in 
Rome, where (as we know from the book of 
Acts xxviii. 30) Paul resided in a hired 
house of his own, could he visit the Apostle 
without great risk. Paul took him into 
his house, converted him, became deeply 
attached to him, and very reluctantly 
sent him back to his master with this 
letter, in which he proposes to Philemon 
that he should forgive the offender, and 
receive him as a brother. 

You can see, therefore, that a thread of 


/romance runs through the simple story 


which is wrapped up in this brief letter, 
and it would be not at all difficult for 
anyone gifted with the requisite imagina- 
tion and literary skill to supply the frame- 
work of history and the background of 
local scenery, fill in the details, and thus 
produce a very pretty story. In fact, this 
has been done by two well-known writers— 
by Dean Farrar in one of his clever 
historical novels, ‘‘ Darkness and Dawn ; 
or, Scenes in the Time of Nero,’’ and also 
by Dr. E. A. Abbott in his ‘‘ Onesimus ; 
Memoirs of a Disciple of St. Paul.’? The 
late Dean pictures Onesimus as originally 
a low, ignorant scoundrel; then as partly 
reformed by the great Apostle, but subject 
to frequent lapses into the lowest depths 
of moral degradation; at length as redeemed 
from all his evil ways through the influence 
of a good woman ; and finally as attaining a 
bishopric, which last feature of the story is 
in accordance with an ancient but not very 
trustworthy tradition. 

Now, Dr. Abbott’s story is on totally 
different lines.» He vconceives:’ Onesimus 
as a slave of a higher order in education 
and refinement of nature, and beautifully 
pictures him as familiar with the philosophy 
and also with the religious unrest and 
searching of the time. But however these 
things may be, our present object is not to 
bring fiction to our aid in calling up a 
picture of the times and events in question, 
but to examine the letter as it stands. Let 
us now look at its contents in detail. 

The document purports to have been 
written by ‘‘ Paul, a prisoner of Jesus 
Christ,’’ who associates with himself 
‘* Timothy, the brother.’? It is addressed 
to ‘‘ Philemon, our beloved and fellow- 
worker,’’ to ‘‘ Apphia, our sister ’’—prob- 
ably Philemon’s wife—to ‘* Archippus, 
our fellow-soldier, and to the church that is 
in thy house.’’ After the usual Christian 
greeting the writer goes on to thank God 
for what he had heard of Philemon’s faith 
and love towards the Lord Jesus and all 
the saints, and expresses his joy that he had 
behaved so generously to Christians— 
from which it may be inferred that Phile- 
mon had become noted for his benevolence 
and helpfulness. The proper subject of the 
letter begins at the eighth verse and is 
continued till the twenty-first; As an 
Apostle he might have enjoined Philemon 
to do what Christian principle required 
in respect to Onesimus; but he rather 
chooses, as the aged prisoner of Christ, 
to beseech him to receive Onesimus, 
vouching that, though he had behaved 
improperly, he was now a different person: 
‘$ Onesimus,’’ he says, ‘* who was afore- 
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time unprofitable to thee, but is now profit- 
able to thee and me.’” There is an inter- 
esting play upon the slave’s name here, 
which is concealed from the reader of the 
English translation. The name Onesimus, 
which was a very common one for slaves, 
is a Greek word meaning ‘“‘ profitable ’’ 
or ‘‘ helpful’’—much in the same way 
as if we were to call a servant ‘‘ handy- 
man ’’—and the Apostle is not so heart- 
stricken in his captivity but that he can 
pass off his little joke about the slave’s 
name. One is reminded of a similar touch 
of humovr made by the great preacher, 
George Whitefield, on a certain occasion. 
Whitefield was one day preaching im the 
open air, when he espied among his audience 
a well-known actor who had gained great 
applause by taking the part of ‘‘ Rambler” 
in a popular play of the time. Suddenly 
addressing the actor, Whitefield exclaimed, 
** And thou too, poor Rambler, who hast 
so often rambled away from Him, now 
end thy ramblings, and come to Jesus !’’ 
So here, too, it is as if the Apostle said to 
Philemon, ‘‘I am sending back ‘ profit- 
able’”; and we can fancy. a smile lighting 
up the worn prisoner’s face as he thinks 
of the name and he hastens to add, ‘‘ Yes 
indeed, he was not always true to his 
name in your experience; but now, 
¥ assure you, he is a true profitable to me, 
and he will be so to you.’’ The writer 
then goes on to say that he would have 
liked to retain Onesimus to minister unto 
himself, but he would do nothing without 
Philemon’s consent. Providence had made 
the slave’s departure the means of his 
feformation, that hismaster might receive 


brother, a brother beloved. He therefore 
entreats Philemon -to take him. back, 
promising to pay or requite the master for 
any wrong the slave has done, should the 
former require it. ‘*Put that to my 
account,’’ he says; ‘‘ I, Paul, write it with 
mine own hand, I will repay it.’ You 
know that the Apostle sometimes em- 
ployed an amanuensis to write his letters 
as he dictated them, and if he did: so on 
this oceasion, he must at this point have 
taken-up the pen to assure Philemon in his 
own handwriting of his willingness to make 
restitution for Onesimus., (Possibly there 
is, as some commentators think, another 
touch of humour in this promise to pay—a 
promise made by a poverty-stricken prisoner 
of Christ.) He is confident, however, that 
the master will far exceed his request. 
** Having confidence in thy obedience, I 
write unto thee, knowing that thou wilt 
do even beyond what I say.’’ The last 
four verses are the conclusion in which the 
writer desires Philemon to provide him a 
lodging, sends salutations from several 
fellow-labourers, and wishes Philemon the 
rich communication and continual presence 
of the favour of Jesus Christ. 

Thus, you see, this letter to Philemon 
is simply one of private friendship and 
domestic interest.. It does not deal with, or 
even hint at, any of the great questions of 
Christian doctrine and Church administra- 
tion which occupy so large a place in the 
Apostle’s other writings. But it has 
always been recognised as a very charming 
letter, and, though it is of little importance 
as a public document relating to Christian 
truth and history, yet.it is of very great 
value, because it displays the Apostle’s 


character in an altogether attractive and 
winsome light. As Luther says, ‘‘ This 
epistle showeth a right noble, lovely 
example of Christian love.’ Many people, 
we know, can write very beautifully about 
kindness, friendship, courtesy, amiability, 
and all the qualities that serve to adorn 
life, and to ennoble the relationships of 
society ; and yet they fail to exemplify 
such virtues in their ownconduct. Paul, 
too, could write with poetic fervour and 
glowing eloquence about these things, 
as he did in his noble hymn to Charity in 
the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians ; 
but this letter shows his whole soul vibrat- 
ing to the music of love and kindness. 
The letter furnishes also a very practical 
commentary on a passage in the Epistle 
to the Colossians: ‘““ Let your speech be 
always with grace, seasoned with salt, 
that ye may know how ye ought to answer 
each one.’* Such gracious and seasoned 
speech we truly have in the letter before us. 
‘* The qualities which dictated its com- 


position are eminently attractive. It 
displays dignity, generosity, prudence, 
friendship, affection, politeness, skilful 


address, purity of mind. Hence it has 
been called with great propriety ‘The 
Polite Epistle.’ True delicacy, fine address, 
consummate courtesy, nice strokes of rhe- 
toric make it a unique specimen of letter- 
writing. If shows the perfect Christian 
gentleman. Nothing in the epistolary style 


| that has come down to us from antiquity 


can in the least compare with it except, 
perhaps, a letter of the younger Pliny to 
Sabinian.’’ (Dr. Davidson, Introduction, 


| NT.) 


him for ever—no longer as a slave, but as a | 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Sayings of Muhammad. Edited by 
Abdullah Al-Mamin Al-Suhrawardy, M.A., 
of the Pan-Islamic Society, is a little book 
of selections from the Table-Talk of the 
Prophet. A brief introduction gives a 
sketch of Muhammad’s life and some notes 
on Islam, which is said to mean ‘* Abso- 
lute submission to God’s will, self-sur- 
render, self-abnegation, Nirvana, Ver- 
neinung des Willens, Excelsior, Striving 
ajter the Ideal,’’ from which it appears 
that it is a comprehensive term denoting 
noble things. There are 451 sayings in 
this selection, some occupying more than 
half a page, others not more than a line, as 
these :—‘‘ Be ye endued with divine 
qualities,’? ‘‘ Be persistent in good 
actions,’* ‘* Humility and courtesy are 
acts of piety,’’ ‘‘ True modesty is the 
source of all virtues.’® More distinctively 
characteristic are the following :—‘‘ Fear 
God, in these dumb animals, and ride them 
when they are fit to be rode, and get off 
them when they are tired’’ (but why 
““rode’’ %), ‘Shall I tell you the very 
worst. amongst you? Those who eat 
alone, and whip the slaves, and give to 
nobody,’’ ‘‘ It is of my ways that a man 
shall come out with his guest to the door 
of his house,’® ‘* You will. not enter 
Paradise until you have faith; and you 
will not complete your faith till you love 
one another.’’ The little book (which is 
printed by E. J. Brill, of Leiden) is dedi- 
cated by the editor to his mother, with the 
quotation from Muhammad: ‘‘ Heaven 
heth at the feet of mothers,’* (Constable, 
2s. 6d.) é chia 
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The Evolution of Knowledge, a review of — 
Philosophy, by Raymon St. James Perrin, 
is a revision of an earlier work on ‘* The 
Unification of Knowledge ’’ published in 
New York and London in 1885. Many 
studious years, the author says, have since 
been devoted to the work, which en- 
deavours to show ‘‘ that motion is the 
ultimate reality.’” Yet the author holds 
that religion, or consecrated devotion, is 
the mainspring of social progress; and 
society organises for righteousness because 
righteousness is a necessity. ‘“‘If by 
disclosing the interdependence of ultimate 
terms knowledge can be unified, justice 
will appear in its true light, as the order 
of nature, commanding obedience because 
it is universal, and inspiring emulation 
because it is beautiful.’’ (Williams & 
Norgate. 6s.) : 

Man Considered in Relation to God and 
a Church, by W. Carew Hazlitt, of the 
Inner Temple, is an elaborate éssay by one 
who has ‘‘no bias toward infidelity,’’ 
who is neither Romanist nor Protestant, 
** neither a Mohammedan nor a Buddhist, 
but a thinker from my youth.” A First 
Cause, he holds, we must concede, but not 
define it, and of all that the Church has 
taught he makes a clean sweep, demanding, 
of course, that education must be entirely 
secularised: (Reeves & Turner. 6s.) 

On the other side, in defence of the 
received faith, may be set the two follow- 
ing books :— 

Divine Dual Government : A Key to the 
Bible, to Evolution, and to Life’s Enigmas. 
By William Woods Smyth, Fellow of the 
Medical Society, London, author of ‘‘ The 
Bible and the Doctrine of Evolution,’’. 
&c. (first published in 1899). A new 
edition, revised and illustrated, with new 
matter. (Horace Marshall & Son. 6s.) 

The Truth of Christianity, being an 
examination of the more important argu- 
ments for and against believing in that 
religion.. Compiled from various sources 
by Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Turton, D.S.O., 
Royal Engineers. Fifth Edition, seventh 
thousand. First published, 1895. (Wells 
Gardner & Co. 2s. 6d. net.) its 

Whoever reads The Peace of the Anglo- 
Saxons (‘“to the working men and their 
representatives ’’), by Major Stewart L. | 
Murray (with a preface by Field-Marshal 
Earl Roberts), alarmist and militant, even 
to the demanding of another £30,000,000 
a year from the foreigner by means of 
fiscal reform (Watts & Co. 2s. 6d. net), 
let him read also The Burden of Arma- 
ments, a Plea for Retrenchment, by the 
Cobden Club (T. Fisher Unwin. 38s. 6d.). 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.) — 

Chorley.—On Sunday last the anniversary 
sermons were preached here by the minister, the 
Rev. W. T. Bushrod. In. the afternoon tho 
building was crowded to its utmost capacity, 
while the evening congregation was neecary less 
than that of the afternoon. About eighty friends 
sat down to the tea, provided in the school-room. 
The chapel was tastefully decorated for the 
occasion by the younger members of the congre- 
gation. The collection for the day realised 
£9 19s, 113d., a useful advance upon previous 
years. aad i 

Moneyrea,—The annual meeting 
congregation was presided over by M 
Lamont. The various repo Xi 


statements proved very 
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congregation-closed ‘its year free of debt.™ The 
church has been extensively renovated, and the | 
work, including Temperance propaganda, has | 


been zealously pursued. The reports record 


high appreciation of the services conducted on |, 


August 6 by Rev. G. Von Petzold, M.A., of 
Leicester, when collections were taken amount- 
ing to £212 Is. 1ld.; and also a substantial 
contribution to the new college at Manchester. 

Middiesbrough,—The church at Middles- 
brough has been in the hands of the workmen 
for several weeks. The ventilation and 
lighting arrangements had been so bad that, 
after long consideration, it was decided to have 
a new! system of ventilation, and to have the 
electric light put in, During the service, on 
Sunday evening last, the Rev. W. H. Lambelle 
pastor) announced to the congregation that the 
installation was now finished, and _ having 
in a few appropriate remarks dedicated the im- 
provements, asked Mrs. T. F; Ward to switch 
on the lights for the first time. j 

Preston.—In the presence of a large assembly 
Mrs. H. ©. Walton, of Preston, on Saturday 
afternoon last, laid the foundation-stone of the 
new block of buildings, including vestry, con- 
gregational parlour, class room, lavatories, and 
large assembly hall. The buildings, which are 
to cost £700, exclusive of land, and towards 
which £440 are in hand, will be opened, it is 
expected, in December next. After a hymn 
and prayer by the Rev. W. T. Bushrod, of 
Chorley, the Rey. Chas. Travers. made a state- 
ment of the objects in view, and called on Mrs. 
Walton, who was presented with a mallet by 
the contractor. After a hymn and prayer by 
the Rev. W. Machin (Congregationalist) tea, 
provided by Mrs. Walton, was partaken of, and 
a very satisfactory meeting brought to a close 
by a vote of thanks to Mrs. Walton, moved by 
Mr. Councillor Rawsthorn, seconded by Mr. 
Councillor Parkinson. 


Pontypridd.—A few weeks ago the Church 


Committee agreed to a proposal submitted by | ; 
‘Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 


their minister, the Rev. Simon Jones, B.A., to 
hold a series of Sunday evening open-air ser- 
vices on the Common, at the close of the 
ordinary service in the church, and the first is 
to take place next Sunday, the subject being 
“The Religion of Jesus,” Mr. Jones has already 


had a very pleasant introduction to an out-door | 


congregation, for on Sunday last, at the invita- 
tion of the local branch of tho Social 
Democratic Federation, he delivered an address 
on “The Democratic Teaching of the Old 


Testament” to an audi f about 30 ho | 
a Beara eee: OF about. S00, whe | Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 


listened most attentively to a truly eloquent 


appeal for a deeper study of and a more earnest } 
search for the high ethical teaching contained in | 


the Jewish Scriptures, 


were conducted by the Rev. Andrew Chalmers, 
of Wakefield, at St. Thomas’s Chapel. 
morning service, which was to celebrate the re- 
opening 


its foundation in 1727. 


Mr. Cogan Conway, and was marked by a litany 
of commemoration for the dead. At the close of 


his address, Mr. Chalmers unveiled a monument | 


_—rare and finely-worked marbles, inlaid with 
a border of mother-of-pearl—which bore the 


following inscription: “In affectionate memory | 


of John Cogan Conway, born in London 24th 
October, 1846; died at Ringwood 4th February, 
1905; for fifteen years the beloved friend and 
faithful leader of this congregation. ‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ ” 
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SUNDAY, August 20. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. LANSDOWNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll. and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranney. 


7, Rev. Eustacr 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 


11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 


Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev, 


A. J. MARCHANT. 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, I1 }, 


and 7, Rev. F. Hankinson. 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 


place. Closed during August. 


Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 


Rev. J. M. Luoyp THomas. 


Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 


and 7. 


Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 


Mr. 8. T. RopaEr. 


Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 


7, Rev. Batman C. Guosn, M.A. 


Kilburn, Quex-road, 1] and 7. : 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 


street, 11 and 7, Rev. Grorcr Carter. 


Little Portland-street Chapel, 11,15, Rev. J. Pacz 


Hopes. 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 


Green, 7, Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN. 


Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 


A. F. G. FLercHEr. 


Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 


7, Rev. Fetrx Taytor, B.A. 


Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15. 
Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. W. J. Nont, | 


and 6.30, Mr. J. C. Parn. 


Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- } 


hill, 11 and 7, Rev. B. Kirkman Gray. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 
a ees 


PROVINCIAL. 


McDowE Lt. 
Buackroou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roperr McGeEr. 


Ringwood.—On Sunday last special services | BLrackPOoL, South Shore Unitarian Church, 


The Hall, Lytham-road, }1 and 6.30. 
Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 


of the building after repairs, the | BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 


preacher traced the history of the society from | 
( The evening saw a large | 
gathering to hold a memorial service to the late | 


11 and 7, Rev. C. C. Cox. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30) and 6.30, 
Rey. J. MonLEY MILLs. 

BriauHton, Christ ‘Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prrusttey Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CaNnTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smrru. 

CurstEer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, off Water- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.30, SruDENT. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. : 

GuiipForD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MarraEn. 

Luzps, Mill. Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. A. H. 
DOLPHIN, 

Lercester, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PETZOLD. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
A. E. Parry. 

LiverPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.39, 
Rey. H. D. Roperts. 

LivERPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opaurs, B.A. 

MarstonE, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rey. 
-Epaar Locxerr. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rey. H. M. 
LIvENS, . 
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OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. 
E. Carpenter, M.A. 

PorrsmourH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. Dexta Evans. 

PorrsmMourH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SCARBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. Orrweit Brnns. 

Sevenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. Tnaspatz Burp. 

SHEFTIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. €. J. Srrurt, M.A., LL.B. 

er GT aey Main-street Free Christian Church, 

ELD, 

SipMourtu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. W. AGAR. 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. : 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
WaIN. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 


road, 11 and 6.30. 


Warwick, High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 8S. 


Burrows. 


WINDERMERE, Sunday morning in the InstituTE 


at 11 o'clock. 


> 


IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 


Haminron Vancr, B.D. 
peepee 


WALES. 


ApzrystwitH, New Market Hall, 11. 


ee 


Care Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 


Hout-street, 6.45, Rey. R. BaLMrorrTH. 


Delight! 


ret - 

VERDICT OF USERS. E 
There is no Iron like the DALLI.” ‘‘ Would ® 
not be without one.” —‘t Saves time and money.” 

No danger of Explosion | 
No Gas! Neo Fire! No Smell! 
Self-heating with Smokeless Fuel. : 
H No other but the ‘‘ DALLI”’ fuel will answer. 
Beware of worthless imitations. ; 
RPrice of the “ Dalit” 6/-; “Dati” Fuel 1/9.pery 
box of 128 blocks. SF 
Of all Ironmongers. sg 


Greengages.— Superior English Green- 
gages, carefully packed and forwarded per 
passenger train to any station in England and 
Wales, 24 Ibs., 12/-; 121bs., 6/6. Pershore 
Egg Plums.—?24 lbs., 5/- ; 12 lbs., 3/--—FRANK 
Roscox, Steeple Morden, Royston, 


MARRIAGE, 
Brappury—Mason.—At the Parish Church, 
Newchurch, Calcheth, on the 15th inst., 
by. the Rev. E. W. W. Kaye, Samuel, third 
son of Mr. Jacob Bradbury, Annesley 
Woodhouse, Notts, to Julia Smith, elder 
daughter of the Rev. W. Mason, Culcheth. 


DEATH. 

Manninc.—On August 10th, at 5, Pembridge 
Crescent, Bayswater, Elizabeth Adelaide 
(Hon. Secretary of the National Indian 
Association), daughter of the late James 
Manning, Queen’s Ancient Serjeant, No 
flowers by request, ; 
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é “Never writer wrote with deeper conviction than George Gissing; every sentence a 


has come straight from the heart, and this fact alone, apart trom its artistic merit, gives 


a poignancy and strength to his work which separates it at once from the common ruck 
of These books are terrible arraignments of life—their 
characteristic is this poignancy, this painting of life at its moments of unbearable crisis. 
Between misery and despair lies a whole world of difference ; 
endured—despair is the unbearable, and George Gissing is the spokesman of Despair.” 
—Jane H. Findlater, in the National Review, 


“ Fate set him for his life-task the study of the swarming miseries of our human ant- 
heaps and the pettinesses of our mortal nature. 
‘ Demos,’ ‘The Odd Women,’ ‘ The Whirlpool,’—these are all monumental titles, mighty 
themes. None of his contemporaries in Kngland—only Zola and Tolstoi anywhere else— 
even attempted to wrestle with such big canvases, and if Gissing di 
rise to the height of his great argument, the conception was at least Derculean.’— 


IN THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. 
HUMAN ODDS AND ENDS. 
EVE'S RANSOM. 

THE WHIRLPOOL. 


novel-writing. 


I. Zangwill, in 7o-Day. 

THE UNCLASSED. 
THE EMANCIPATED. 
DENZIL QUARRIER. 
THE ODD WOMEN. 


Crown Svo, 


eculiar 


misery is what can be 


‘The Nether World,’ ‘New Grub Street, 


not always 


6s. each. 


A. H. BULLEN, 47, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. = 
Le ee eS Roy 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S | 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS 


*,* Beoause Swedenberg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 


London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


* NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One co 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year ; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. ed. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


Schools, etc. 


—+_o— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HiGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Latian Tausot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for,;London Matriculation, ‘Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Headmistress—Miss EstHer Case, 
Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge (Classical Tripos). 
Second Mistress—Miss EsTerBRooK Hicks, 
B.Sc. London. 


A limited number of Boarders received. 


ORTH WALES- COAST.— 
LLANDUDNO.—TAN-Y-BRYN. 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“Reeognised”’ Preparatory Schoo!. 
Established 1893. 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Head Master: L. H. Epmrnson, 
M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond.). Resident Assistant- 
Master: C. J. Monrcomery, M.A. (Oxon). 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, Hamit- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Peueaicry to the Public Schools. 

Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Next Term begins I'riday, September 15th. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rey. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 
Campden-hill, W. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c. 


Board and Residence. 


eee 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 60 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. — 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwtisaH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Lovely seaside village. Beautiful 

country. Bracing climate. Sea and moorland. 

Responsible charge taken of the younger guests 

if unaccompanied by adult.— Prospectus. from 
Proprietor. 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
position on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devonshire Park, &c. Separate tables; elec- 
tric light. Terms from2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


OTHIC- HOUSE, HURSTPIER- 
POINT, HASSOCKS.—Board and Resi- 
dence in a beautiful and healthy neighbour- 
hood near the South Downs. Good roads ; 
numerous walks and drives.—Miss ROWLAND, 


ESWICK.—Miss E. NEWLING has 
removed from Hawkshead to Burnside, 
Keswick, where she can receive two or three 
Paying Guests. High situation ; close to coach- 
routes, station one mile. 


QUIET, COMFORTABLE HOME, 

suitable for ELDERLY GENTLEMAN 
as paying guest.—A. E., 3, Waterden-crescent, 
Guildford. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL.—Mrs. 

VickERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 

Jerrace, APARTMENTS, with or without 
oard. 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
LhLonrDpD on . 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
ight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms onevery Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter; 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘“ BooKcRAFT,” LONDON. | 
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E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained SLeaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


IDMOUTH, 8S. DEVON.—To LET, 
on annual tenancy, UNFURNISHED 
HOUSE, suitable for small family, standing 
in about 3 acres, comprising lawn, kitchen 
garden, and paddock, near sea and town. The 
outbuildings comprise coach-house and 3 stall 
stable, &c. The whole of the drainage and 
sanitary arrangements are certified to be ex- 
cellent. Good water supply.—Apply to Mr. 
Sanpers, Agent, Old Fore-street, Sidmouth. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


——>— < 
OMPANION OR HOUSEKEEPER, 
or GOVERNESS ‘(or as ASSISTANT 
TEACHER in a School) for Little Boys or 
Girls—A Lady, 30 years old, with good experi- 
ence and manners, and good practice in School 
(ta English Subjects, Music, Natural History, 
eedlework, and _ House-management), seeks 
engagement after Michaelmas. Or as Com- 
anion to an Elderly Lady, and as Reader and 
riter and Housekeeper.—Please correspond 
with M. H., c/o Mr. R. D. DarBisHire, Victoria 
Park, Manchester, after the 4th of September 


RIGHT, Energetic, YOUNG LADY 
wanted, as one of small family. Servant 


kept.—G., Inquirer Office, 3, HEssex-street, 
Strand, W.C. ‘ 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIE TY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRID GE 
E 


eo 


Assets, £162,000. 
DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrencg, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.O. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marxk H. Jupor, A.R.1LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Cxcr GRaDWELL, 7, Victoria-street, 8.W. 

F. H. A. Harpoastteg, F.S.I., 5, Old Queen-st. S.W. 

ALEXANDER W. LawreENcE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, B.C. ; 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mound 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, S.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 84 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, ‘ 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, -including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years 
11:1.) 0:18 44, 0-156" |. Case ooo 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their cwn occupation. Prospectus 


free, : ‘ ‘ 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


TR 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 


St, 
PER PaGE ... “A ioe OL 
HALF-PAGE .., Xe ut BO ae 
Per CoLuMN... oe we eT ROE 
IncH IN CoLUMN ... ann oaee 
Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. ; 
Births, Marrtages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


is as follows :— 
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Frinted by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 


Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published forthe Pro- 
rietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Eesex-street, 
Rtrand. London, W.C. Sole Apant JOHN H oop 
20 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C. Manchester (Wholesale 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, Aug. 19, 
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The Hugnirer, 


S Journal of Hiberal Beligions Thought and Wife. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842.] 


[REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


— 
_ We are glad.to learn from Mr. V. 
Tehertkofi that Leo Tolstoy is. still 
enjoying good health, still full of energy, 


- still deeply interested in social develop- 


' peasant 


ments, which go on apace around him. 
It is good news also that the Free Age 
Press is still actively producing its 
master’s writings. One of the greater 
works is a story describing the tragical 
life and inner experiences of a revo- 
lutionist:; Another is a critical essay on 
Shakespeare explaining the conditions 
responsible for the misdirected worship 
of his writings. A third is a paper on 
the present condition of the Russian 
population, advocating the 
nationalisation of the land as the most 
urgently necessary step at the present 
national crisis. The fourth is an article , 
on the true significance of State organi- 
sation, pointing out that it is anly | 
through a general religious. upheaval | 
that the working people of all countries 


will be able to free themselves from , 


the State slavery under which they are | 


now crushed. 


r «Tue Gates of Pearl,’ is the title of 
the Rev. Charles Hargrove’s sermon in 
this month’s Mill Hill Pulyt. Not in 


- any outward form here or hereafter is the 


ideal city to be found, so the preacher 
affirms :— 

** Tt is in the midst of us this city of 
** God, or else it is the most fantastic of 
‘* fairy tales, the most incongruous of 
** dreams ; and if so, then is it the shame 
** of humanity that our noblest and pest 


_ £* have been fascinated by it, that the words 


““ which tell of it have been the delight 
** and consolation of readers, who were not 
** all fools, who were men and women at 
‘“least as intelligent as ourselves. Yes, 
“it is real, the golden city, far extending, 
‘‘ high uplifted, illumined by the presence 
‘‘ of God. But it is not of earth, nor shall 
“* you find place for it in the infinitude of 
““the starry heavens, nor has eye ever 
*“ beheld it, nor ear heard its melodies. 
‘* Only in thought shall you discover its 
‘“ reality, and its immensity be revealed 
*“ when in the closed chamber of silent 
‘* meditation you seek ‘the Father who is 
“in secret,’ and manifests Himself to all 
** who seek after Him.’” 


At the second annual conference of 
Sanitary Inspectors, Sir James Crichton- 
Browne in his Presidential address said that 
phthisis is killing 40,000 persons annually 
in England and Wales and tuberculosis in 
all its forms 57,000, but he added the 
reassuring statement that mortality from 
these diseases had fallen enormously, and 
is still falling. He recognised that these 
splendid results are due to subsoil drainage 
and other great sanitary improvements 
which have been effected in the last half 
century, apart from any special precau- 
tions against the dissemination of the 
disease. He hopes for still better results 
with the increased knowledge of the 
nature of the disease. Here is fresh evi- 
dence that healthy living and healthy 
conditions are the main safeguards against 
disease. 

Sir J. Cricuton-BRownkzE in a later part 
of his address deplored the bad housing 
and the overcrowding in the towns. 
‘“We have,’’ said he, ‘‘ on the one hand, 
men with half-a-dozen houses: of palatial 
size, standing in broad demesnes, empty 
for the most part, or thinly populated by a 
retinue of pampered domestics, and on the 
other hand, half-a-dozen pinched families 
huddled into one mean hovel reeking with 
filthy effluvium. In all our large towns, 
and in our small towns, too, housing 
conditions and overerowding exist that 
are an outrage on decency and a disgrace 
to our civilisation.’ He believes the 
country to be the fit and proper breeding 
place and rearing ground of intellect, and 
that‘the best elements of our people are 
swallowed up and exterminated or deterior- 
ated in our big towns. 

Nevertueess, he considers that big 
cities are likely to remain and extend. 
In two directicns he suggests there is hope 
for the mitigation of the evils of town life, 
‘* the rise of the suburb,’’—‘‘ the island 
suburb—set in a sea of chlorophyll, easily 


a ee ae 
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accessible, well planned, honestly built,”’ 
and yet more in the creation of new cities 
on new sites, ‘* garden cities of the type 
so eloquently and convincingly advocated 
by Mr. Howard, in which the needs of 
industry and the needs of humanity will 
be reconciled.’’? It would be a national 
calamity, he said, should any want of 
financial support prevent the project 
at Letchworth (Garden City) from being 
carried to a successful issue in its entirety. 


Tae Simple Life Press issue a pleasant 
little booklet by Dean Kitchin entitled, 
‘* A Letter to the Labour Party : Thoughts 
on the Future of Labour.’’ The Dean looks 
forward to great changes, which may include 
the neglect of the old deep-rooted parties 
of Whig and Tory. He recognises the 
increasing importance in modern politics 
of the conditions of soual well being. A 
more strenuous era is approaching. ‘‘ We 
have supped ourcompromise; we shall have 
nightmares of headlong change.’’ The 
Dean’s own attitude towards these changes 
is, on the whole, one of hopefulness. The 
pages are frank and generous; they con- 
tain much wise advice from which nobody 
is likely to dissent. But the influence 
likely to be exerted in the labour world 
1s less than it might have been if the writer 
had possessed a clearer insight into the 
real aims and ideals of the labour party. 
The lack of this leaves the whole discussion 
a little in the air and obscures the force of 
many admirable passages. 


A NEWSPAPER correspondent describing 
a recent Methodist Conference where every 
speaker was bound to send in his name to 
the President, who also had power to deter- 
mine the order in which they should speak, 
remarks-that this procedure tends to pro- 
duce a well-ordered full dress debate ; 
but tempts members to speak too long, in 
order to justify their boldness in sending 
in their names ; and tends also to produce 
an almost purely ministerial discussion, 
as many a layman wishing to make a brief 
contribution to the discussion would not 
think it important enough to send up his 
name beforehand. Whether these remarks 
have any bearing upon some of our meetings 
need not here be discussed. 


Tur Land Nationalisation Society is 
preparing an extensive lecture list for the 
coming winter session. ‘The society 1s pre- 
pared to supply lecturers, and secretaries 
are invited to apply to Mr. Joseph Hyder, 
432, West Strand, with a view to venti- 
lating the question of private property in 
land which the society holds to be at the 
root of the whole unemployed problem, 
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CENTENARY OF FREDERICK | 
DENISON MAURICE: 
Born Avueusr 29, 1805: 
i; 

THE present summer brings us the cen- 
tenary of the birth of Frederick Denison 
Maurice, one of the great churchmen of 
the last century, a thinker who stood for 
the most part alone during the early part 
ot his life, but is now regarded as a repre- 
sentative man, Dr. Martineau connecting 
his name with the profound theological 
change which has substituted the Incarna- 
tion for the Atonement in evangelical theo- 
logy.* The readers of the InquirER have 
a special interest in reviewing his life 
because his father was a Unitarian minister, 
for many years settled at Frenchay, 
near Bristol, and it was supposed by him- 
self and his friends that the son also would 
become one of our ministers: This, how- 
ever, was not to be; and we shall learn 
something of value if we understand why 
the lad found it impossible to follow the 
course naturally open to him, and why he 
came to feel that in the Church of England 
he had found a religion far deeper and more 
spiritual than the faith he had learned 
from his father. Between him and his 
father there was true sympathy and warm 
affection, and the father needed it all. 
Few situations have been more pathetic 
than the position of the Rev: Michael 
Maurice: The whole family were united 
by strong bonds of mutual affection, but 
they were divided by the entrance of 
theological differences of a most painful 
kind; The father was a Unitarian of the 
old-fashioned Presbyterian type; he 
valued freedom of thought and independ- 
ence of judgment more than any parti- 
cular name or doctrine, and he was well 
to the front in matters of education and of 
practical charity; Then there were two 
daughters of an opposite type: They were 
dogmatic and aggressive, attaching great 
-mportance to the name Unitarian, zealous 
‘2 their attempts to spread their belief. 
But they can never have known the inner 
power of their creed; for when brought 
under certain external influences they 
renounced their Unitarianism and became 
Calvinists of a very narrow kind, and soon 
let their father know that they considered 
it sin any longer to worship with him. A 
far heavier trial came when these girls 
persuaded their mother that Calvinism 
was true, and she too informed her husband 
that she could no longer worship with him. 
Moreover, while they could persuade 
her that Calvinism was true, they could 
not give her the personal assurance that 
she herself was one of the elect, and much 
of her subsequent life was darkened by 
the shadow of this fearful cloud, believing 
that salvation is only for the pre-destined 
few, and having no confidence in being 
herself one of the number. It is difficult 
to think with patience of the conduct 
of these girls, especially in the light of what 
soon followed. Both were bigoted Cal- 
vinists, one a bigoted Church-woman, the 
other a bigoted Dissenter. As a result 
of some disagreeable experiences with 
Church people and kindness received from 
Dissenters, the Church daughter gave up her 
Church principles precisely at the time when 


*See Tayler’s “ Retrospect.*? Introduction, 
pp. 8, sqq. 30. Pon 


the Dissenting daughter under somewhat 
similar circumstances gave up her dissent 
and joined the Church: The whole story 
reminds us of the miserably narrow basis 
on which theological controversy was then 


‘conducted. The plan was to find texts 


supporting some position one wished to 
defend, to consider them final, and to say 
that opponents did not believe the Word of 
God: 

Such was the religious turmoil in which 
F. D. Maurice passed his boyhood and his 
youth, and from which he escaped into a 
higher atmosphere. when he worked out 
his own personal,belief. At one time, he 
seems to have been im danger of sharing 
his mother’s ,grieyous fate, believing Cal- 
vinism. to be true; and believing the 
troubles of this life only a prelude to a 
far more terrible fate in another world. 
It was a glorious escape from this when 
he learned that he could trust the love of 
God, and when he could endeavour to 
bring home this same trust to his mother’s 
heart; and whatever were the subsequent 
developments of his theology, they always 
rested on the foundation principle—faith 
in the love of God. 

When it was clear that he could not 
become a Unitarian minister, he determined 
to study for the Bar and went to Cam- 
bridge, where he could be admitted as an 
undergraduate, though he could not take 
a degree, without having to sign the Thirty- 
nine Articles. He won a fine position at 
the University, becoming the acknowledged 
leader of the most remarkable body of young 
men then there, but when he left he re- 
fused to declare himself a Churchman, 
though his own mind was made up, out 
of regard for his father’s feelings. So 
he came to. London and did some good 
literary work, becoming for a time \editor 
of the Athenceum, and showing himself 
a keen opponent of the Utilitarianism 
which characterised the Liberalism of the 
time under the influence of Bentham and 
Mill, as well as of all old-fashioned Toryism. 
But the bent of his genius carried him 
forward, and he resolved to take Orders 
in the Church of England. For this he 
entered at Oxford now fully prepared to 
sign the Articles: His experience caused 
him to write a tract which aroused much 
interest entitled ‘‘ Subscription no Bon- 
dage.’* Very frank was his admission in 
later life that it was all wrong, that Sub- 
scription as habitually understood was 
bondage, but at the time the tract won him 
the support of the High Church party, 
and its leaders wished to obtain for him 
an Oxford Professorship: All chance of 
this, however, he destroyed by another 
tract on Baptism in opposition to their 
views—a most characteristic action of the 
man always intent on working out his 
own theology independent of existing 
parties and accepted formulas, 

Let us now try to understand why he 
ceased to be a Unitarian: What was 
defective in his early belief which caused 
him to feel that he was attaining deeper and 
higher truth when he abandoned it? In 
a letter written to his father in 1832 he 
explains what he regards as the test of 
religious truth. He says all the holy men 
he reads about in the Bible longed for 
communion with God, ‘‘ all their sorrow 
arose from a loss of God’s presence, all 
their joy from a possession of it, all their 


pleasure in expecting Heaven from anti- 
cipation of it. Now just as any system 
of divinity helps me to realise these 
feelings just so far I believe it true: 
If I can honestly say of any doctrines 
these teach me how I may converse with _ 
the holy and invisible God as a real 
living person, for as such the Bible 
holds Him forthto me in every line, how 
I may overcome the difficulties of this in- 
tercourse which arise from His being 
unseen , i +: if they inspire me 
with a desire for this intercourse, a 
delight in it, and a conviction of its reality, 
just so far as I can after strict examina- 
tion say this of any doctrines, just so 
far have I a test that they are the 
doctrines of the Bible, the true doctrines, 
the doctrines according to Godliness.’* 

At the present day it seems scarcely 
credible to us that our faith so tried should 
be found wanting, but we have only to 
remember the persecution to which James 
Martineau was subjected in his earlier 
years at the hands of the older Unitarianism 
to realise how its doctrines failed to satisfy 
young Maurice or to stand his test of 
religious truth. That Unitarianism con- 
tained no sufficient doctrine of communion 
with God, of a real sense of His presence 
and living inspiration, and therefore 
Maurice left it. He might have found what 
his soul needed if he had studied Channing ; 
and there is some interest in thinking how 
different his history might have been if he 
had done so. But though Channing was 
born 25 years before Maurice it took 
longer than that before he was widely 
known, and Maurice had not Martineau’s 
insight into spiritual truth and philoso- 
phical grasp of religious realities to enable 
him to work out a new Unitarianism aang 
similar lines of thought, 

Maurice wrote another letter to his 
father about the same time more fully 
explaining his faith: He deals with the 
difficulty of seeing God. ‘‘God I am 
told is a Spirit and I am of the earth, 
earthy. I cannot and I would not if I 
could abandon my belief that He is a lofty 
spiritual Being ; I cannot throw aside my 
own earthliness.’* All through the Old 
Testament he notes the existence of two 
opposite and contradictory feelings—the 
acknowledgment of God as incomprehen- 
sible and infinite and the desire to see, to © 
comprehend, to understand that same 
God. This, he says, *‘ is the great ery of 
human nature in all ages, and there is only 
one way in which it has or can be satisfied: 
If the infinite, incomprehensible Jehovah 
is manifested in the person of a man, a 
man conversing with us, living among us, 
entering into all our infirmities and tempta- 
tions, and passing into all our conditions; 
itis satisfied, if not, it remains unsatisfi 
Here, again, we may feel that Maurice had 
won possession of essential truth, and unless 
we know that we too have that, and some- 
thing more, our own religious faith is 
inferior to that which he attained: The 
centre of his creed is the Incarnation, and 
alas for our faith unless we believe in the 
Incarnation ina larger and far more lorious 
sense than that in which it is taught in the 
Nicene Creed. The Incarnation is to us 
a truth of every child born into the world, 
born to be a son of God; Every human © 
being is of the earth, , earthy, ss he is also 
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and all spirits, as Channing has so grandly 


said, are of one family, and the child is 
essentially akin to the Father. In the 
mind of man we seek for knowledge of God, 
and learn that they who seek shall find. 
Our quarrel is with the theology which 
limits what is really universal. It may be 
‘that in past ages men could only under- 
stand the truth by so limiting it to the one 
case of Jesus Christ. But such days are 
gone for those who can now rise to the con- 
templation of the far more glorious reality. 
The pity is that there should remain so 
much difficulty in doing this; that the 
limitation should often still seem needed for 
the faith to be vital and intense ; that, 
when all limitations are removed, the 
glorious truth in its full magnificence should 
leave our heartsuntouched and cold. But 
the fault is not in the theology, but in those 
who profess it without really feeling its 
truth. If our religion fails to attain real 
living communion with God, and to know 
Him as He speaks to us, it will make no 
progress ; it will not even hold its own. 
No general benevolence, no public spirited 
devotion to political objects, qualities 
which have often distinguished eminent 
Unitarians, can make up for lack of power 
to see Him who is invisible. An earnest, 
gifted child, such as F. D. Maurice, will 
leave the old home to find more of the 
truth: But this will not be the fault of the 
faith as expounded by our great prophets 
of the nineteenth century. 
H. Suann Sotty. 

(Lo be continued.) 


HAPPINESS.* 


Tue work before us consists of twenty- 
four essays, some of which were originally 
written as lectures, in three small volumes. 
Dr. C. Hilty, the writer of these essays, 
was, in the earlier part of his career, a 
barrister at Coire, but has been for about a 

* quarter of a century Professor of Political 
and International Law in the University 
of Berne. He has published several short 
treatises, and is the editor of the Political 
Yearbook of Switzerland. As a member 
of the Nationalrat, one of the two chambers 
which form the Swiss Parliament, he takes 

an active part in the political life of his 
~ country. The essays, which are gathered 
together under the brief title of ‘‘ Happi- 

-ness,’’ are mainly on ethical or religious, 
more rarely on theological subjects; and 
some of them might appropriately be called 

- lay sermons. In order to give a clearer 
idea of their scope, it will be well to quote 

a few of the titles. In the first volume we 
have essays on ‘‘ The Art of Working,’’ 

' **'The Art of having Time,’’ ‘‘ Happiness,”’ 
** Good Habits,’’ ‘“ What is the meaning 
of Man, whence comes he, whither does he 
go, who dwells above the stars ? ’’ and also 

a paper on Epictetus, including a new 

translation of the ‘‘Encheiridion.’’ The 
second volume gives us essays on ‘‘ Guilt 
and Care,’’ ‘* Transcendental Hope,’’ 

‘¢ What is Education?’’ ‘‘ The Prole- 

gomena of Christianity,’’ ‘‘ The Steps of 

Life.’’ Among the topics brought before 

- us in the last volume are ‘‘ Modern Holi- 

ness,’ ‘‘ Faith,’’ ‘‘ Duplex est Beati- 
~ tudo,’’ ‘* Qui peut souffrir, peut oser,’’ 
and the series ends with ‘‘ Excelsior! ’’ 

_ * “Glick,” von Prof. Dr. C. Hilty. Frauen- 

 feld, J. Huber’s Verlag. Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs. 
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Dr. Hilty has evidently a wide know- | in his seventy-five years he had not had 


ledge of many branches of German, 
French, English, and Italian literature, and 
his pages are enriched by many an apt and 
striking quotation, sometimes from little- 
known sources. We may express, in 
passing, the hope that, in subsequent 
editions, the Italian and English quotations, 
in particular, will undergo a careful 
revision, as they contain a somewhat 
irritating number of printing faults. There 
are three such, for instance, in a passage of 
six lines from the ‘‘ Purgatorio ’’ on page 
181 of the first part, and this in a copy 
which bears the words “‘ thirty-third 
thousand ’’ on the title-page. It is right 
to add that, apart from ‘these trifling 
defects, the book is well got up'and pleasant 
toread. The style, too, is clear and limpid, 
quite free from the haziness and obscurity 
which so often make the reading of works 
written in the German tongue a wearisome 
task. But the chief charm of Dr. Hilty’s 
essays lies in the contact into which they 
bring the reader with the attractive per- 
sonality, the ripe experience, the keen 
insight, and the sound practical wisdom of 
theauthor. Wemay dissent here and there 
from his opinions—his theological position, 
for instance, 1s more conservative than that 
of most readers of the INQUIRER, and in his 
remarks on the story of the Resurrection 
he will fail to command the assent of many 
of his readers; but, even where we are 
unable to agree with him, he is often ex- 
tremely suggestive and helpful, the more 
so as his sympathies are by no means 
confined to his own school of thought. 

In the paper on ‘‘ Happiness,’’ which 
gives its title to the whole series, Dr. 
Hilty divides the various ways in which 
happiness is sought by mankind into two 
groups: ‘‘ outward’’ methods, such as 
wealth, honour, health, culture, science, 
art, and the enjoyment of life; and 
**inward’’ methods, as the practice of 
virtue, work, philanthropy, religion, the 
satisfaction of a good conscience, a life 
devoted to noble efforts and high ideals. 
The methods classed as ‘* outward ’’ have 
all the great defect of not being accessible 
to everyone. They cannot therefore be 
the foundation of the happiness of man- 
kind as a whole, nor can the enjoyment 
they afford to right-thinking and right- 
feeling individuals be unalloyed with 
something akin to remorse. Jor everyone 
who, in our times, while enjoying these 
good things of life, thinks of the millions of 
human beings who are daily perishing 
around him, must be either base and ig- 
noble, or profoundly disquieted at heart. 
Moreover the possession and management 
of any really considerable property, or a 
position of great honour and power, con- 
tributes almost inevitably to a certain 
hardening of the character, which implies 
the very opposite of happiness. Examples 
of this may be observed with something 
of a shudder, says the Swiss professor, 
among the empty-minded (gemiitsleer) 
multitude, which, in ever-increasing num- 
bers, yearly flocks to the mountains of his 
country in order, for a brief moment, to 
fill the void from which they suffer. 
Esthetic enjoyment is a somewhat nobler 
mode of seeking happiness, but does not 
lead to a much more satisfactory result. 
Did not even Goethe, the great model of 
those who adopt this method, declare that 
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four weeks of real enjoyment ? 

Those who adopt an ‘‘ inward ’’ method ~ 
show far deeper insight ; and yet much of 
the pessimism of our time is based on the 
experience that happiness, even when 
thus sought, often eludes our grasp, or is 
only found in a far smaller degree than was 
expected. In virtue, happiness is not to 
be found; he who is always satisfied with 
himself must have either a very low 
standard of virtue or a very limited brain. 
A ‘* good conscience ’’ is proverbially a 
source of happiness ; our author congratu- 
lates its possessor, but considers his exist- 
ence more than doubtful. In his opinion 
no one has ever done his whole duty for a 
single day. ‘‘ Should any of my readers 
say, yes, | am the man—let it be so, but 
I have no desire to make his intimate 
acquaintance. The more a man advances 
in the fulfilment of duty, the finer and more 
discriminating does the sense of duty 
become, and the circle of duties becomes 
ever wider, to such a degree that we can 
quite understand the Apostle Paul when he 
speaks of himself, certainly in all sincerity 
and without false humility, as the chief of 
sinners.’’ The value of a good conscience, 
in our author’s view, is purely negative ; 
it is something not to have a bad con- 
science. As soon as it develops into a 
positive self-consciousness, it is harmful to 
its possessor, leading him to self-righteous- 
ness. : 

After touching, with many a suggestive 
and discriminating remark, on those who 
seek their happiness in love, charity, and 
philanthropy, in work, and even in pessi- 
mism, Dr. Hilty comes to those who try to 
find it in the acceptance of a creed, or in 
membership of a religious body; and who 
are in the end bitterly disappointed. These 
he declares to be the most. unhappy of all, 
and they are very numerous, for all eccle- 
siastical communities are apt to promise 
more than they are able to fulfil, As for 
those who offer either forms of worship 
and formule of belief, or merely a science 
of religion, they are giving the people 
stones instead of bread. The Christian 
religion has been suffering from this error 
ever since the beginning, and it is time to 
get rid of it. Christianity must be simpli- 
fied; it needs no more dogmas than are 
contained in the words of Christ. 

After thus rejecting, in whole or in part, 
many of the ordinary methods by which 
happiness is pursued, the writer comes to 
the positive and more difficult portion of 
his task, and proceeds to lay down the 
conditions on which happiness may be 
found; for his solution of the problem, 
however, we must refer the reader to_the 
essay itself. 

A propos of the influence of religion on 
human happiness, it is worthy of notice 
that. Dr. Hilty, though a thorough 
Protestant by education and conviction, 
recognises that Catholicism has here an 
advantage over Protestantism. After 
quoting Psalm exix. y. 45, according to 
Luther’s translation, ‘‘I will walk joy- 
fully, for I seek thy precepts,’’ he gives it ~ 
as his opinion that in our time Catholicism 
seems to have in many ways more of this 
joyfulness than Protestantism. ‘‘ It would 
be a great achievement,’’ he says else- 
where, ‘‘to engraft on Protestantism 
somewhat more of the natural friendliness 
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which is possessed by Catholicism.’’ In 
another paper, too, he points out that 
wholly Catholic districts, such as Engelberg, 
Disentis, Lucerne, or Tyrol, have a sooth- 
ing influence on strangers who are over- 
worked and exhausted. For there we do 
not see the people continually driven to 
work as with the goad of the driver, but we 
find a life which even for the humblest of 
the people stands above the mere perform- 
ance of work. This is the secret of some 
part of the attractive power possessed by 
the Catholic Church in our time. What 
the author of ‘‘ Gliick’’ has observed in 
the Alpine countries finds a parallel in 
other parts of Europe. In Geikie’s Re- 
miniscences, for example, a similar con- 
trast is pointed out between the Catholic 
islands in the Hebrides, where some of the 
ancient Celtic gaiety has survived, and the 
rest of the islands, where the stern teachings 
of Calvanism have produced a gloomy 
austerity and dulness. 

It would be unfair to conclude from 
passages like the above that Dr. Hilty fails 
to appreciate the moral value of strenuous 
work, or to recognise what is due to the 
workers. He is an educator himself, and 
at the close of his first paper, entitled “* The 
Art of Working,’’ he defines the art of 
education as consisting, first, in awaken- 
ing in the pupil the desire and aptitude for 
work, and, secondly, in inducing him to 
place his will in the service of some great 
cause. As for the workers: just as, a 
century ago, the idle nobility and clergy 
were compelled to give way to the activity 
of the middle classes, so now it is to be 
expected that wherever the middle classes 
have become mere idlers living on the labour 
of others, they will speedily have to dis- 
appear in their turn. ‘‘ At all times the 
future belongs, and the mastery is due, 
to Work.’ 

~ In a second notice, we propose to give 
extracts from the more characteristic 
passages of some of the essays that we have 
not yet been able to touch upon. 
A. E. O’C. 


ROUSSEAU. 
Il. 


Amonest the innumerable people, who, 
it has been alleged, were influenced, directly 
or indirectly, by Rousseau, we noticed, 
was William Cowper. That he had read 
him or something about him and _ his 
writings, there can be little doubt, but cer- 
tain lines of his and a note thereto 
make one a little sceptical asto thenature 
of that influence. Rousseau grew ulti- 
mately so concerned on behalf of truth 
—as well he might—that he even in- 
veighed against the time-honoured prac- 
tice of bringing children up on fables and 
-nursery rhymes: He set himself an easy 
task when he seriously and ponderously 
set out to show what a pack of mendacities 
are secreted in that form of literature, 
and even, as he says, in La Fontaine’s 
fables. But ‘‘ Rousseau was absolutely 
without humour,’’ says Mr. John Morley, 
explaining that ‘‘ that belongs to the 
keenly observant natures, and to those who 
love men in the concrete, not only humanity 
in the abstract.’ Rousseau had had ample 
opportunities of both loving and studying 
children in the concrete, but he had 
transferred them long before they had 


acquired a taste for fables to the Found- 
ling Hospital, believing, in his paradoxical 
way, in putting off on to others what could 
have been better done by the parents 
themselves. In the most glowing elo- 
quence he insisted upon the most obvious 
parental duties in theory, and left the 
practice for others. Whilst all normal 
parents were doing from love what he was 
preaching they ought to do from a sense 
of duty he was adding to his strange laurels 
the alleged discovery of the beauty of the 
family life, as well as the strange discovery 
that grass is green, and that it is a pleasant 
thing forthe eyes to beholdthesun. One 
is somewhat bewildered at the number of 
things that are;credited to Rousseau as 
discoveries, when all normal human nature 
had known them from even prehistoric 
times. One almost blushes to think that 
our ‘‘ gentle’’ Cowper was all the time 
sitting, not at the knees of Nature herself, 
but at the feet of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
Sometimes at any rate he played truant 
from his master, and laughed at some 
of his teachings as so much arrant nonsense. 

“JT shall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 

Tf birds confabulate or no ; 

Tis clear, that they were always able 

To hold discourse at least in fable; 

And e’en the child who knew no better 

Than to interpret, by the letter, 

A story of a cock and bull, 

Must have a most uncommon skull.” 


And the note runs: ‘‘ It was one of the 
whimsical speculations of this philosopher 
that all fables which ascribe reason and 
speech to animals, should be withheld 
from children, as being only vehicles of 
deception. But what child was ever 
deceived by them, or can be, against the 
evidence of his senses.’’ . Mankind, haye, 
as a rule, always allowed a large margin for 
the exercise of common sense in any de- 
partment of thought where truth cannot 
be stated with mathematical precision. 
If in their wisdom, they made the general 
and fairly useful statement that barking 
dogs do not bite, they certainly did not 
place it in the same category as the state- 
ment that two straight lines cannot enclose 
a space. Now a mind of Rousseau’s type 
pounces on one aspect of the untruth of 
the proverb and brings in plenty facts 
to support his position, and then will go fur- 
ther and boldly affirm that dogs delight to 
bark and bite, and he will then bring up 
more facts to support this statement. Or 
he will even turn the proverb round and 
maintain that biting dogs do not bark. 
And then with the confidence of a man 
with all the trump cards in his hand he 
exclaims, ‘‘Ce sont encore la, direz-vous, 
des paradoxes. Soit, mais voyons si ce 
sont. des. vérités.”’ 

He maintains that fables may be instruc- 
tive to men, but you must ‘‘ tell the naked 
truth to children; they will not take the 
trouble to remove the veil with which you 
coverit.’? All children he says, are taught 
the fables of La Fontaine, but there is 
not a single one of them who can under- 
stand them. And even if they did under- 
stand them, it would be all the worse, for 
‘* the moral ’’ is so mixed up and dispro- 
portioned to their age that it would lead 
them rather to vice than to virtue. He 
analysessome half dozen of these fables and, 
of course, has no difficulty in making out his 


case. He takes for example ‘‘ The Fox 


and the Crow.’ 
tree perched,”’ 


‘* Master Crow, on a 
Master! what does that 
word mean exactly? What does it mean 
before a propername ? Whatdoesit mean 
in this particular instance? What is a 
crow ? What is ‘‘ on a tree perched ! ’” 
Peopie don’t say ‘‘on a tree perched,” 
they say ‘‘ perched on a tree.’’ Conse- 
quently you will have to explaininversions 
of poetry, and say what is poetry and, 
what is prose.’’ Then comes the cheese. 
‘* What cheese ? Swiss, Brie, or Dutch ? 
If the child has not seen crows what do you. 
gain by speaking about them? If he has, 
how will he conceive them holding a cheese 
in’ their beak ? ‘‘ Faisons toujours des 
images d’apr*s nature.’’ Then comes 


the fox. ‘* He spoke somewhat after this 
fashion.’’ ‘‘ He spoke! Foxes speak, 
do they ?. They speak the same language 


as the crows, dothey ? Ah! beware, good 
teacher; weigh carefully what you are 
going to reply. More depends upon it 
than youareaware.’’ Andsoonand soon 
Rousseau’s analysis meanders along in 
a way that at times is delicious to some of 
his children of a larger growth. ‘‘ Sans 
mentir! On ment donc quelque fois ? ”’ 
‘‘Le phénix! Quwest-ce qu'un phénix ? 
Nous voici tout a coup jetés dans la men- 
teuse antiquité, presque dans la mytho- 
logie.’’? The Spartans and the stoic philos- 
ophers were alone tolerable to Rousseau, 
because they lived a simple life and a life 
according to Nature, or at least counselled 
people to do so. ‘* A ces mots, le corbeau 
ne se sent pas de joie.’’ ‘* People must 
have experienced the keenest of passions 
before being enabled to understand this 
proverbial expression.’’ Perhaps if La 
Fontaine had ventured to say that the 
crow danced for joy, the children might 
have understood it. ‘‘ Et pour montrer 
sa belle voix.’’ ‘* N’oubliez pas,’’ says 
Rousseau with a moral solemnity, at this 
point, which must have upset everybody’s 
gravity but his own, ** N’oubliez pas que, 
pour entendre ce vers et toute la fable, 
Penfant doit savoir ce que c’est que la 
belle voix du corbeau.’’ No wonder Cowper 
had doubts about the child’s skull. 


Think of the nurseries, playgrounds, 
and homes when the imaginary menageries 
were swept away at Rousseau’s decree, 
think of the disinherited prancing walking- 
sticks no longer charging to battle under 
doughty warriors, think of the slaughter of 
big game, the lions, bears, tigers, elephants, 
the phoenix and the unicorn, and ‘‘ other 
strange fowl’? and fabulous creatures, 
that parents, who could enact no other 
‘* brute part,’’ could enact to the life and 
scatter desolation o’er the land, and send 
their screaming offspring into forests 


| primeval, or into the primitive forest 


discovered by Chateaubriand, which exists 
nowhere except in lively imaginations. 
And yet it is odd how fond Rousseau is 
of the noble savage, and of savage Nature, 
and how eloguently he lures us back to a 
state of nature, so that, as Voltaire said, ‘he 
almost persuaded us to go on all fours.’’ 
His paradoxes, at any rate, rarely run on 
all fours, and as often as not have not a leg 
to stand on. But far be it from us to 
allege that this represents Rousseau in his 
strength, it is rather taken from the ob- 
viously weaker parts of his system. One 
naturally assents to the judgment of 
Girardin that ‘* there are in all Rousseau’s ~ 
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discussions two things to be carefully 
distinguished from one another; the 
maxims of the discourse and the conclusions 
of the controversy. The maxims are 
ordinarily paradoxical, the conclusions 
are full of good sense.’’ And broadly 
speaking the good sense everywhere pre- 
dominates. There was something that 
men heard in his teaching which seemed 
to them to ring true, and did ring true, 
and largely indeed accounts for the general 
fermentation throughout a very refined 
but also a very corrupt society, throughout 
a community in which ‘‘ a deadly decay ”’ 
had made itself only too palpably visible. 
Rousseau’s ““scheme,’’ as Mr. Morley 
writes, ‘‘ may be described as an attempt 
to rehabilitate human nature in as much 
of its primitive freshness as the hardened 
crust of civil institutions and social use 
might allow.’’ Rousseau in his book on 
Education remarks somewhere that he 
remembers having seen a book on geo- 
graphy which began thus: ‘‘ What is 
the World? It is a cardboard globe.’’ 
From such points as these he sects out to 
show how utterly wooden, artificial and 
useless education had become. Children 
might know the exact spot on a cardboard 
globe, of Pekin, Ispahan or Mexico, but 
could not find their way from Paris to St. 
Denis, in the neighbourhood of Paris, nor 
find their way through the walks of an 
average gardenorpark. Freshness, natural- 
ness, simplicity, avoidance of luxury, 
avoidance of artificiality, plainness and 
solidity of physical and mental fare, spon- 
taneity in thought and life, these are un- 
doubtedly some of the things that Rousseau 
preached and stood for and wrote of in a 
way that ‘** produced a glow of enthusiastic 
feeling in France,’’ which soon became 
capable of many things. In one or other 
of his writings there were the germs of the 
utmost good, as well as, unfortunately, 
of the utmost evil. He was a plebeian 
of the plebeians, and he was marred with a 
sullen, churlish, ungrateful, suspicious, and 
sentimental temperament. There were 
many such temperaments in France at that 
particular period, and no doubt for sufficient 
_ reason, and especially amongst the poorest. 
** He makes his poor very proud ’’ it was 
said. He alienated his most forbearing 
and kindest friends by a natural boorishness 
and ungraciousness of spirit not unrelated 
to vulgarity. 
His own personal example and attitude 
- would in time to come be but too readily 
- imitated by those who seemed to infer that 
there was a necessary connection between 
his glowing theories of naturalism in life 
and thought and the natural savagery of 
his own practice. The best features of the 
Revolution may find themselves mirrored 
‘in Rousseaw’s writings, the worst found 
some excuse and justification from his 
own practice. 
He glorified the savage at the expense of 
civilisation. ‘‘ He wrote up in letters of 
flame,’’ says Mr. Morley, ‘‘ at the brutal 
feasts of kings’and the rich, that civilisation 
is as yet only a mockery, but filled a genera- 
tion of men and women with the stern 
resolve that they would rather perish than 
live onina world where such things can be.” 
The whole body was no doubt sick, and 
Rousseau, one of its members, was sick with 
it. What Lowell says of Thoreau applies 
with infinitely more force to Rousseau, 


“* he had not a healthy mind, or he would 
not have been so fond of prescribing.’’ 
He had no doubt, hit upon the right pre- 
scription, but was applying it in the 
wrong way. Lowell’s criticism of Thoreau 
is apposite here. ‘Solitary communion 
with Nature does not seem to have been 
sanitary or sweetening in its influence on his 
character.’’ He affected solitude. ‘‘He 
confounded physical with spiritual remote- 
ness from men. One is far enough with- 
drawn from his fellows if he keep himself 
clear of their weaknesses.’’. ‘‘ To seek to 
be natural implies a consciousness that for- 
bids all naturalness for ever: It is as easy 
—and no easier—torbe natural in a salon 
as in a swamp, if one do not‘aim at it, for 
what we call unnaturalness ‘always has its 
spring in a man’s thinking too much about 
himself.’? ‘‘It is impossible,’’ said 
Turgot, ‘‘ for a vulgar man to be simple.’’ 
Lowell we cannot but think was remem ber- 
ing Rousseau a good deal more than 
Thoreau when writing his brilliant criti- 
cism. He drew forcible attention, too, to 
the circumstance that while Rousseau 
and his followers were denouncing civilisa- 
tion and all its doings, their experiments 
actually pre-supposed all that compli- 
cated civilisation which it theoretically 
abjured. Robinson Crusoe was the only 
book that Rousseau’s Emile was allowed 
to read at a certain stage. Nature and 
the untutored ‘‘ savage’s’’ spontaneity 
and resourcefulness are the admirable 
things there set forth for our emulation. 
With a slight difference Lowell’s remarks 
about Thoreau’s shanty on Walden Pond 
apply equally well to Rousseau’s hermitage 
of La Chevrette, and to the desert island 
with a convenient ship, wrecked close at 
hand. ‘‘ He squatted on another:man’s 
land ; he borrows an axe, his boards, his 
nails, his bricks, his mortar, his books, 
his lamp, his fish-hooks, his plough, his 
hoe, all turn states evidence against him 
as an accomplice in the sin of that arti- 
ficial civilisation which rendered it possible 
that such a man as Henry D. Thoreau 
should exist at all.’ No wonder, he 
exclaims, that, ‘‘ the tub of Diogenes had 
a sounder bottom.’’ But he admits that 
the general aim was praiseworthy, towards 
** plain living and high thinking.’’ In 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Cymbeline,’’? when the 
sweetest of his heroines, Imogen, finds 
herself in disguise, far from the court of her 
father, the King, and in the wilds of ancient 
Britain, and comes by accident into the 
cave where her long lost brothers have been 
brought up as outlaws, she makes a great 
discovery, and gives expression to it very 
emphatically. ‘‘ These are kind crea- 
tures,’’ she exclaims in anvaside. ‘‘ Gods, 
What lies I have heard! Our courtiers 
say all’s savage but at court.; Experience, 
O, thou disprovest report! ’’, 

These were the kind of savages, the noble 
savages, that Rousseau expected to find 
if he had ever taken his walks abroad. He 
once did indeed find himself in the wilds 
of ancient Britain, the patiently humoured 
guest of the kindest and best of hosts, David 
Hume. This kind creature was to Rous- 
seau merely ‘‘a savage.’’? And Rousseau, 
like a savage, treated him with monu- 
mental ingratitude. But at last he had 
become, what he was all along gradually 
-becoming—mad. 

E. L: H. THomas. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the sender. | 


AGAINST THE WAR SPIRIT. 


Sir,—I regret that you should have 
given the prominence of your front page to 
the manifesto of the Peace and Arbitration 
Association, denouncing Lord Roberts’s 
proposal that, for the purpose of defending 
our native land and securing peace to her 
people her youth should be trained to the 
use of the rifle. And I protest against the 
mistaken inference that preparation for 
defence implies a ‘‘ war spirit,’’? which in 
the heading to the letter you adopt. 

There can be no doubt that every in- 
habitant of our country, including Lord 
Roberts himself, is as desirous of peace-as 
the Committee for whom Mr. Moscheles 
and Mr. Green write. But, unfortunately, 
history, the study of which they recommend, 
tells us that there have been rulers and 
nations of a different spirit. We are all 
familiar with the career of Napoleon 
Buonaparte. I need hardly point out what 
might have befallen our grandfathers if 
England had not had a fleet and an army, 
which, in alliance with other nations of the 
Continent, were able, after he had invaded 
and annexed Italy and Spain, to resist, and 
ultimately capture him. Or if history, 
instead of recording Trafalgar and Waterloo, 
had told of the invasion of England which 
he was contemplating exactly a century 
ago (see the Times of August 14, 1805), and 
the expectation of which led to the training 
of the Volunteers, of those days. | What 
would have been the fate of the Japanese 
if they had been unable to defend them- 
selves against the unprincipled aggression 
of the bureaucracy which wields the vast 
forces of the Russian Empire ? 

The old adage, ‘‘Si vis pacem para 
bellum,”’ is still true. If a nation wishes 
peace she should be prepared to defend 
herself.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Epmunp Ke. Biyru, 


“ The way of peace they have not known.” 


Srr,—The beautiful is sometimes best 
seen or comprehended by presenting the 
unlovely as a contrast. That, let us sup- 
pose, is the-use of the letter by Dennis B. 
Squire, with its repetition of the pernicious 
cant of the day that ‘‘ peace is best 
secured by the preparation for war.’’ Is 
that true in private life? Is it true in a 
church ? in a club ? in the wilds of Africa ? 
in an English village? anywhere? No; 
peace is best secured by being peaceable, 
by being useful to others, by commanding 
respect, or veneration, or affection; and 
this is true everywhere. ‘‘ The prepara- 
tion for war ’’ creates a strong class, whose 
interests and habits always press in the 
direction of war; it excites passion, and 
tends to make enemies of the ‘‘ subjects ”’ 
of various rulers who, as ‘‘ subjects,”’ 
become little better than the unreasoning 
fighting cocks or dogs of those who excite 
them and set them on. 

No; what we want is to get behind the 
‘¢ pylers’’ to the brothers; to teach the 
various groups of ‘‘subjects’’ how to 
blend; to combine the workers, the tax- 
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payers, and the conscripts of all nations, 
and in that way to weaken the hands of the 
ambitious, quarrelsome, and _ interested 
fighting classes. Mr. Squire says that 
“* there are at least two Continental Powers 
who would gladly conquer England.’’ 
There is no knowing in these days what 
insane desires men may cherish, or what mad 
acts they may commit; but let anyone 
consider what the conquest of England 
would mean for the world, and what any 
conqueror could do with it when he got it. 
Think it out! Mr. Squire says he writes 
as a lover of his country. As such I invite 
him to break with the survivals of ancient 
barbarisms, and to take his stand by the 
side of the wise Jesus, who said, ‘‘ They 
who take the sword will perish by the 
sword.’’ I invite him also to learn the 
lesson of our last odious war, which is 
every day showing more clearly what 
miseries and dangers haunt the steps of 
those who fail to trust ‘‘ the way of peace.”’ 
—Heartily yours, 
J. Paez Hopes. 


P.S.—Since writing this letter I have 
read a report of an interview with the 
Dukhobours, now on their way to Canada. 
They said they had been sent by the Rus- 
sian Government to the Far Hast of Siberia 
with a view to extermination! Those who 
were not killed by the cold would be certain 
to be killed by the border tribes, and if any 
escaped those two enemies they would find 
the soil too poor to provide a living. But 
the Government was wrong. We bore the 
cold because we knew how to bear suffering, 
for that Christ showed us was a part of the 
human lot. And when the border tribes 
saw that we had no weapons, and did not 
intend to fight them, they did not attack 
us, and became friends, though they are 
the most hostile of all the people on the 
Russian frontier. And we managed to 
make our land productive.’? How beau- 
tiful! How rational! How Christian ! 


— 


Srr,—In the letter by Mr. Dennis B. 
Squire, headed ‘‘ Against the War Spirit,”’ 
and, one is glad to recognise, permeated 
with the desire to encourage a policy 
of international peace, there are at least 
three statements which I should be pre- 
pared to controvert. 

I am, however, going to ask your in- 
dulgence to deal with only one, leaving the 
statements that the best security for 
peace is to prepare for war, and that the 
military spirit will be diminished by the 
instruction of civilians in the use of weapons 
of war, to be answered by others, if they do 
not answer themselves. 

Mr. Squire asserts that ‘‘ There are at 
least two Continental Powers who would 
gladly conquer England.’’ 

What evidence has he for such a state- 
ment ? What does he mean by the phrase 
** Powers ’’ ? It is becoming increasingly 
evident that the peoples themselves have 
no such quarrel with each other, which 
would lead one of them to cherish inten- 
tions of invading and conquering England. 

The sensational section of the Press, 
on the Continent as here, is the only 
section of the community which can be 
credited with a real desire for war ; but it 
may be doubted whether even the Daily 
Mail and its Continental prototypes are 
“* Powers’? of the kind Mr. Squire meant. 


There are, however, two better answers 
to Mr. Squire’s assertion than even these 
evidences against it. The first is that, in 
England’s extremity in the early months 
of 1900, when every available soldier and 
a large portion of the Fleet were away in 
South Africa, when the opportunity which 
these watching invaders might have been 
supposed to be waiting for had arrived, 
no hint or sign of any desire to so attack 
us was shown. The reason is evident: it 
did not exist. The second is, does Mr. 
Squire believe that any widespread desire 
exists in England to invade and conquer 
any Continental country ? 

I think that he willagree with me that it 
does not, and he may take it for granted 
that our Continental neighbours, if not 
ahead of us in this matter, as some of 
them undoubtedly are, are at least not 
far behind. 

In any case, the belief that no such desire 
or intention exists would go far to streng- 
then that rising international opinion that 
such an attempt would be a despicable 
offence against the honour of nations, 
sure to bring disaster upon the nation 
embarking in it. 

Let Mr. Squire sleep peacefully; even 
the Prime Minister admits there will 
be no armed invasion of England in our 
time by a Continental nation.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Ricu. RoBinson. 


Sir,—The letter of D. B. Squire in favour 
of Conscription deserves careful considera- 
tion. It must be taken for granted 
that the civilians are absolutely bound to 
fight when the nation and the government 
of the day demand them to begin. One 
can imagine first a perfectly just war of 
defence, but in that very case, would a 
landless army of conscripts, fight as well 
as those who lived in a country where 
property was more equally divided or 
where distribution was fairer. Or, take 
the recent war. All who voted one way 
at the last election were declared to be 
supporting the enemy, and as a matter of 
fact they held strong views respecting the 
origin, and the expected result of the attack 
on the Republics. Would they have 
consented to be forcibly torn from their 
homes to fight in a cause they detested ? 
And it is decidedly not conducive to peace 
and arbitration to say, as your correspon- 
dent does, ‘* that at least two Continental 
powers would gladly conquer England.’’ 
Recent wars have been made for the main 
purpose of stealing land from what were 
supposed to be weak and _ insignificant 
nationalities. These wars have been of 
enormous cost to the people who waged 
them, and the international effects must 
be felt for years, besides the burden on 
labour. One can conceive of conscription 
under a totally different order of things; 
but when that new order comes, the nations 
will be too wise to go back again to the 
savage period of the last few years.—I am 
yours truly, 

Epwin Hit. 


To CorrEsPONDENTts. — Letters, &c; 
received from A: C,; E: C., A. Ez G., 
Js Hi, W; Jes C, R.; iB R.; E. C. T; 


OBITUARY. 


Miss JANE EVANS, or CARMARTHEN, 

Tuts amiable lady, whose death is re- 
corded in another column, was the daughter 
of the Rev. Titus Evans, of Carmarthen, a 
man of sterling qualities, who attained a 
considerable reputation in his time as a 
schoolmaster and preacher. Prior to her 
long and trying illness, which she bore with 
the utmost fortitude, Miss Evans had been 
an assistant mistress at the County School 
for girls in her native town, and, for seven- 
teen years before that, private governess 
in the families of Messrs. Arthur and 
William Paget, successively, at or near 
Loughborough. 'A cultivated woman’ of 
gentle and unselfish disposition, she exer- 
cised a rare influence over. the pupils com- 
mitted to her charge, and everywhere made 
numerous friends. Some of our readers 
will remember her as a regular attendant 
for many years at the Unitaniag Church at 
Loughborough. 


THE committee of the Green Lady Hostel, 
Littlehampton, are to be congratulated on 
a useful and successful work. The Hostel 
is, in fact, a working-class hotel, to which 
numbers of boys’ and girls’ clubs go, either 
singly or, more usually, in large parties. 
Last summer over 500 guests were received, 
and the hostel proved to meet a want 
badly felt by managers of clubs. The 
terms for board and residence are 10s. 
a week. The President is the Countess of 
Aberdeen ; treasurer, J. H. Greenhalgh, 16, 
Somerset-terrace, W.C. The committee is 
appealing for funds to clear off a building 
debt, after which it is hoped the Hostel 
will prove to be self- supporting, 

‘« Tue Brahmo Boys’ Boarding and Day 
School,’’ says the Indian Messenger of 
July 2, ‘‘ re-opened after the summer 
holidays on June 8 last. It is now held at 
31, Jhamapukar Lane, in a new three- 
storied building, commodious and well- 
ventilated. The school has met a erying 
and long-felt want, and it is very gratifying 
to find that it is being day by day more 
and more appreciated by the enlightened 
public. The discipline maintained in the 
school is all that could be desired, and has, 
within a very short time, attracted the 
notice of the residents of the locality in 
which it is situated. The Boarding De- 
partment, like the school, is working satis- 
factorily, and is under able and strict super- 
vision. The headmaster, who has served 
most successfully for over seventeen years 
in the same capacity in several high schools, 
has lately removed to the Boarding house, 
which has no doubt added to the efficiency 
of the control exercised over the institu- 
tion. In both the departments, _ fee- 
concessions are allowed to deserving pupils: 
The authorities of the school have decided 
to award a monthly scholarship of Rs 8, 
tenable for two academical years, to the 
student who, passing the next entrance 
examination in the first division, stands first 
among the successful candidates from it. 
The school has had to combat many an 
obstacle, despite which it has made steady — 
progress, and bids fair to tide over all 
difficulties and enlist the sympathy of the 
public more largely in its favour. We 
wish a institution all success.’ So also 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—_—-—_____ 


A SEASIDE HOLIDAY.—YV. 


As soon as they had finished breakfast) 


the boys and girls, on Uncle Ned’s invita- 
tion, followed him into his workroom—the 
** Ogre’s Den,’’ where they were much im- 
pressed and delighted with all they beheld: 
the microscope, set ready for use, the tanks 
of cool clear sea-water, the bottles labelled 
powon on the wallshelf, and all things in 
periect order, awaiting the results of their 
first expedition to the rock-pools. 

After a short explanation of the uses of 
some of the things set out on the tables, 
each one of the party was provided with a 

Jam-jar, such as may be had at any 
grocers, with wide neck and projecting 
rim, very convenient for the fixing of a 
stout cord handle. A larger jar was also 
taken for the reception of the bigger cap- 
tives, whilst Uncle Ned carried a small 
leather satchel well stocked with corked 
specimen tubes for the reception of minute 
and delicate objects. He also took with 
him a mason’s chisel and hammer, and the 
boys noted that these were tied to his belt 
with leather thongs, so that if dropped 
from his hand they would not be lost 
in the water. But what pleased the young 
folk especially were some watchmaker’s 
magnifying glasses, one of which was given 
to each boy and girl, with a warning and 
recommendation that it should be fixed 
by a string to a button, as the hammer and 
chisel were to his own belt, so as not to be 
dropped or left behind. These lenses, 
which are not expensive, are very useful 
to all young (and old) nature students, and 
no boy or girl who loves to go a-hunting 


in nature’s fairyland ought to be without- 


one. When Uncle Ned explained that 
each of the boys and girls was to keep the 
one given to him, or her, they were all 
exceedingly glad and very proud to possess 
them, promising him with many thanks to 
take great care of them. 

After a quarter of an hour thus most 
pleasantly spent in the den of the terrible 
Ogre, they all proceeded to the farm-yard, 
where they found Maggie Banks awaiting 
them with the poles and canvas and ropes 
of the bathing tent ready packed up. 
Maggie was a-strong girl of about sixteen 
years of age, and she was about to carry 
canvas, poles, and guyropes all herself; 
but Ernest begged to be allowed to take 
the poles and ropes; and so each one 
bearing his or her own share ofthe burdens, 
they set out on their expedition. 

On reaching the shore they found the 
ebbing tide nearly half out, so that there 
was already a long tongue of rocks exposed 
and extending from the foot of the cliff 
seaward, mostly covered with seaweed, and 

- looking very inviting to a band of zealous 
seekers after the marvels of the rock- pools. 
But, before the hunting began, there was 
the tent to be set up, and this was forthwith 
done by the boys, under Maggie’s directions. 
Truly it was a magnificent erection, of 
striped scarlet. and white canvas—six feet 
six inches high, and covering a square of 
nearly seven feet at the base. 

“* It’s large enough to take us all in,”’ 
cried Ernest, in great delight. 

*“Won’t it be a delightful place for 
mother to sit in when she comes down, 


(a by-and-by ? ”” asked Elsie. — 


‘*T should like simply to lie down on 
the cool sand in the shade of the tent, 
and just do nothing at all, except listen to 
the sound of the waves all the day, and 
watch the clouds, and dream !’’ said Mab. 

“Well, you girls may do just as you 
like, and either stay in the tent, or come 
with us for a while, to hunt the rock-pools,’’ 
said Uncle Ned, ‘‘ but in any case you 
must have your bathe before noon.”’ 

‘“*T shall certainly go with you and the 
boys to the rock-pools,’’ cried Elsie at once ; 
and Mab, thinking that she could do her 
day-dreaming and cloud-gazing some other 
time, the whole party trooped after Uncle 
Ned, who, to tell:the truth, was as eager as 
any of the younger onessto take advantage 
of the ebbing spring+tide. 

Now it would take me a long, long 
while simply to set down the names only 
of the marvellous things to be found in a 
clear rock-pool any day in August. The 
young folk, to whom everything they saw 
was a new revelation of Nature’s wonder- 
working, were simply bewildered at first. 
Uncle Ned led them, quickly, some distance 
across the weed-covered rocks, until they 
came to a lovely pool, just left by the 
retreating tide, and fringed all round 
with browny-green weed (fucus). The 
water was so clear that they could see 
perfectly all that lay at the bottom. There 
were big flat stones lying there, on which 
grew miniature forests of lovely seaweeds— 
green, purple, pink, and crimson; there 
were other stones on which there grew no 
weeds at all, but which were encrusted 
over with curious growths of mottled 
colour, and when asked what these were 
Uncle Ned could only give their long Greek 
and Latin names, because they had no plain 
English ones. ‘Then he told them to keep 
perfectly still and watch, and they soon 
saw that. the bottom of the pool was 
swarming with life of many different forms 
and kinds. The Jonger they remained 
quiet, the more life there appeared to be— 
moving about at the bottom, and venturing 
out of hiding-places in the fringe of floating 
tangle weed round the pool. It is a great 
advantage for all nature students to be 
able to remain perfectly still and watch. 
In this way very timid animals are often 
induced to gain confidence and to venture 
into view and carry on their operations 
naturally. So, for a while, the whole party 
watched the life drama at the bottom 
of the pool in breathless stillness and silence 
until at last, Ernest, observing a battle 
about to take place between two quarrel- 
some hermit-crabs, each living in his 
Diogenes’ tub of a borrowed whelkshell, 
got excited, and stooped down quickly to 
interrupt the fight, when at once, as if by 
magic, the whole pool became as still as 
death ! 

‘‘There! you've spoilt it all!’’ ex- 
claimed Frank. 

**T didn’t mean to,’’ answered Ernest. 
‘“*T forgot all about keeping still when I 
saw those two whelks fighting.’’ 

This reply set Uncle Ned laughing. 
‘* Whelks fighting !’’ said he. ‘* No, my 
lad, they weren’t whelks, but a couple of 
quarrelsome ‘‘ hermits,’’ each wanting to 
turn the other out of his whelkshell house 
to see if it would fit him better than his own. 
But I am glad that Ernest did move, for 
it so clearly proved the advantage of 
remaining still, and so being able to make 


the sea-folk believe you are nobody at all. 
Ernest has not reached that state yet, but 
he will soon do so, and then he will learn 
many a secret, and see many a wonderful 
and charming sight. But now, all of you 
come round to this side of the pool and 
watch closely. Iam going to raise a mass 
of this fringing weed suddenly, and I expect 
there will be a great commotion.’’ 

Then, when all were ready, he quickly 
drew out of the pool a large mass of the 
fucus, and thereby revealed underneath a 
delightful little cavern, into the depths 
of which the sun now suddenly shone. 
At once there was a great darting away of 
wee fishes and dozens of small crabs, and 
prawns, and other active pool dwellers 
which dread the light. But the sight 
which remained when all these skipjacks 
had taken themselves off was beyond all 
description beautiful, for, without expecting 
it, Uncle Ned had laid bare one of Nature’s 
choicest bits of fairyland—a perfect garden — 
of sea-anemones and other flower-like 
animals. A mingled cry of wonder, ad- 
miration and joy rose from the whole party; 
even Uncle Ned was surprised and delighted. 
As Mab said, no words seemed good 
enough to describe the magnificent sight. 
There, on the sides and at the bottom, were 
groups of brilliantly coloured sea-anemones 
fully expanded, with their delicate tentacles 
spread out—rosy red, purple, green, crim- 
son, brown, white and pearly, barred with 
pink. There were giant dahlia anemones, 
and common ‘‘ beadlets,’’ with their 
circles of turquoise-blue beads fully exposed ; 
there were strawberry anemones and, 
along with them, others, the names of 
which Uncle Ned could not tell without a 
reference to Grosse’s ‘* British Sea-Ane- 
mones,’’ of which a copy stood on the 
shelves at Brookside. 

In addition to the anemones there were 
groups of lovely scarlet-crested tube- worms, 
which Uncle Ned said were called serpule. 
These worms build for themselves white 
tubes of lime in which they live, with- 
drawing into the tube quite suddenly if 
alarmed and slowly reappearing and dis- 
playing their brilliant-scarlet gills. The 
serpule had built their tubes on the empty 
shell of a pecten, and Uncle Ned fished this 
shell out, with the whole colony of serpule 
attached, and transferred it to his big 
glass jar of sea-water; this was their first 
prize for the Brookside aquarium. 

For at least an hour our young folk 
remained admiring the perfect loveliness 
of that one side of the rock-pool, with its 
little cavern, into which the sun was 
shining; and always the quieter they 
remained, and the more intently they 
looked, the more marvels they found: 
brilliant orange - coloured _ star - fishes, 
pearly top shells, pale yellow and brick- 
red sponges. Sometimes a pipe-fish would 
glide into view, or a brilliantly coloured 
father-lasher would scurry across the floor 
of the cavern; indeed there was enough 
to interest them all for hours, and until 
the returning tide should drive them 
back, but Uncle Ned was anxious to go out 
as far as possible to search pools which 
were only to be approached at low spring 
tides; so after a while he reminded the 
girls that it was time for them to go for 
their bathe and called the boys to follow 
him further out seawards. 

T. RoBInson, 
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CALVIN AND SERVETUS. 

Two years ago, in the autumn of the 
year in which the sccond meeting of 
the International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers was held at Amsterdam,* a 
monument was unveiled at Geneva unique 
of its kind, and it is a happy circumstance 
that next week the third biennial meeting 
of the Council is to be held in the city of 
CaLvIN, with the cordial co-operation of 
many of those who united in raising that 
‘* expiatory monument ’’ to the memory 
of Servetus, the victim of the great 
reformer’s remorseless theological zeal. 

As near to the actual site of the martyr- 
dom as possible, at Champel, on a hill-side, 
which at that time was on the outskirts of 
Geneva, a great block of granite was erected 
recording the fact of the death of SrrvEetus, 
burnt at the stake, three hundred and 
fifty years ago, on October 27, 1553, and 
at the same time making the confession that 
the monument is-raised by ‘“‘ grateful 
sons ’’ of CALVIN, who desire thus to make 
reparation to the memory of his victim. 
Declaring their strong attachment to 
liberty of conscience, according to the true 
principles of the Reformation and of the 
Gospel, they condemn that act of CaLvin’s, 
as ‘‘ an error which was that of his age.’’ 
One could have wished that the condemna- 
tion of the cruel act had been in stronger 
terms, as a crime against humanity, and 
yet it is a fact of great significance that 
such a monument should be erected at all 
at Geneva, 

Not only the liberals in theology, but 
more orthodox members also of the 
Reformed churches, chiefly in Switzerland 
and France, with the co-operation of a few 
friends in other countries (some readers 
of Tue InQquiRER among their number) 
united in the erection of the monument, 
which was unveiled on All Saints’ Day, 
falling in that year on a Sunday, and was 
publicly accepted by the civic authorities 


~ * Last week in our notes ‘‘ About Geneva’’ 
we said by mistake “three years ago,’’ but it 
was in 1903. 


of the district. After the ceremony of 
unveiling a religious service was held in 
the parish church of the district, that 
of Plainpalais, when addresses were de- 
livered by the Rev. Euekne Cuolsy, 
chairman of the memorial committee, 
Professor AUGUSTE CHANTRE of Geneva, 
and Professor DouUMERQUE of Montauban. 
A report of the proceedings, with the 
addresses in full, and illustrations of 
the monument as seen from both sides, 
with the inscriptions clearly legible, was 
published at the’ time by Messrs. Cu. 
Ecommann & Co.’ of Géneva. 

Another publication in connection with 
the commemoration, clearly setting forth 
the significance of the whole matter, was 
a lecture on ‘‘ MicHaEL Servet’’ by 
Herr Ta. ScHNEIDER, Oberlehrer in Wies- 
baden.* The lecture gives a most inter- 
esting account of the career of SERVETUS, 
not passing over his faults any more than 
those of Cavin, but doing full justice to 
his religious earnestness. An ardent stu- 
dent of the Bible, he cherished a passionate 
devotion to Curist, whom he regarded, 
not indeed as Gop, the Eternal Son, but 
as Son of the Eternal. His scheme, as 
the article on ServETUs in the ‘‘Encyclo- 


pedia Britannica’’ says, was essentially 


Christocentric, and he felt himself under 
Divine commission to bring back the 
Christian world to Gospel truth. Hence 
his vehement attack on the ecclesiastical 
doctrine of the Trinity. He was fully 
aware ofithe danger of such a course, and 
after seeing the effect of his first essay 
on the ‘‘ errors of the doctrine of the 
Trinity,’’ he might easily have chosen the 
path of safety; but it was with him a 
matter of conscience ; he would not deny 
what he held to be the truthof God to save 
his own life. ‘‘ I well know,’’ he wrote 
to a Geneva preacher, after CALVIN had 
broken off relations with him “‘ that I 
must die for this cause, but my soul is not 
dismayed on that account, seeing that the 
disciple may become like unto his Master.”’ 
While Catvin, for his part, made the 
sinister declaration: ‘‘ Should he come, 
if my authority still counts for anything, 
I will not let him go with his life.’’ The 
shameful fact seems to be now established, 
beyond denial, that it was Cavin who put 
the Inquisition on the track of Szrrverus 
at Vienne, and so nearly compassed his 
death. From the authorities of the Roman 
Church, however, he escaped, and was 
burnt by them only in effigy ; but when he 
attempted, on his way to Zurich, to pass 
through Geneva, Cavin carried out his 
threat, and in the agony of the slow 
fire on Champel, SeRVETUS committed his 
ardent soul to Gop, with the last cry, 
‘*O Jesus, Thou Son of the Eternal Gop, 
have pity on me!”’ 

Now, on that peaceful hill-side, stands 
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the silent monument, recalling the memory 
of that lurid tragedy, but at the same time 
bearing witness to the victory of a better 
spirit in the churches which acknowledge 
their descent from Carvin. When next 
week the members of the Internationa] 
Council gather for united worship in the 
Cathedral Church, where CALVIN used to 
preach, they may feel that the memory of 
his adversary is indeed vindicated ; and 
they may acknowledge with Herr Scuner- 
DER, in the preface to his lecture, and with 
Professor DoumErRQuE in the eloquent 
conclusion of bis address two years ago, 
thatif CaLvin could now revisit the scene of 
his former labours and stand beside that 
silent monument, he would himself humbly 
confess the wrong he did, 


THE COMMUNION OF THE EARTH. 

Nature offers freely toall men gifts of the 
most ordinary good, and ministries ofa rarer 
intimacy. All are at their service; it is 
according to their conscious need and 
their power of welcome whether they gain 
only the more obvious or also the more 
secret ministry of health. The rough, 
physical vigour, gained from frank com- 
panionship with sun, and wind, and rain, 
is no more than the first in an ascending 
scale of good. We tramp along the low- 
land road, by full fed rivers, winding slow, 
or on the borders of quick brawling streams; 
we move across the honey sweet purple 
moors; we climb the rugged mountain 
side. The anxious forethinking of business 
falls away from the mind. The heart is at 
leisure. And this is a great boon to men 
of the over intellectualised world. No syllo- 
gisms are to be disentangled from the 
song of birds, and scent of flowers. The 
wind as it goes in the tops of the trees, 
speaks, but only of large, calm emotions. 
But it is not all sunshine even on the hills. 
At times the rains fall straight, or drive 
and dash, till hands, and face and body 
are streaming wet. Or again, the great 
winds roar. Or the world is lost in the 
dark snow. He who is quick to enjoy, 
strong to endure, who can smile with the 
sunny hours, and laugh at the storm, 
gains from these days of intercourse with 
the earth, when the thought systems of 
men and books are forgotten, a bouyancy 
of health to which the townsman is usually 
a stranger. This first good gift, offered 
as it is to all, is received by many. It is 
among the common treasures of the holi- 


day, nature’s response to man’s restless 


activity, 

The message of the earth is also to those 
who are able to receive it in quieter mood. 
How fair it is to look upon. . Study it with 
curious gaze, and it. yields a festival of 
Quiet nooks and ample spaces 
The broad sculpture 


colour. 
reveal themselves. 


of the mountain side, the minute chiselling 
of the wayside bank. There are some 


whose eye cannot choose but see ; 
as 
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sketch book can contain a tithe of the 
landscapes ofthe earth. This gift of the 
outer vision is more lasting than that of 
mere force. As the rich brown passes 
from the face, so too the tense energy, 

gained from days in the open air, departs 
before the dark days come. But. the 
memory pictures linger in the heart ; and 
the earth-born mood of artistic delight 
possesses the mind afar off. This may be 
whether the artist have perceived “with or 
through’’ his eye; but is specially so for 
him whose sight has been as, the avenue 
to the heart of high feeling. To such it is 
as to Wordsworth’s Lucy, 

_ And beauty born of murmuring sound 

Has passed into her face. 

There are men for whom the ministry 
of the earth assumes a more mystic char- 
acter. It is to them as a_ eucharistic 
communion. This is, perhaps, increasingly 
so im our own days. They accept the 
~ physical force gained on the open road, 
they enjoy to the full the aesthetic charm 
of nature. But there are moods and mess- 
ages, stirrings of strange, half-concealed 
emotions, which touch them to a sense not 
only of delight, but of kinship. They 
commune with earth as with the great 
mother. The rising of the sap in the trees 
is, in fact, controlled by the same life as 
stings the man into quicker perceptions 
in the spring time. The rythym of earth 
and of mind are seen to follow one law, 
and be of one common kind. Science may 
‘confirm what is prefigured in this sense 
of kinship. These communicants with the 
earth mother, however, do not wait for any 
reasoned confirmation. They tell us simply 
what they feel, what they say they know. 
- There is something of a revived paganism 
in the teaching. And the persistency and 
variousness with which the earth cult is 
proclaimed is worth our attention. They 
are persuaded that old legends of meta- 
morphosis, old beliefs in the woodland 
spirits, and the people of stream and foun- 
tain, are not an over belief, but rather an 
under belief. The mistake of antique 
paganism lay not in regarding the likeness 
of nature and man as too close, but in 
visaging it as too external. There is to 
these men of modern times, whose com- 
munism is with the earth, a direct personal 
certitude of kinship, not only with the 
beast of the field, but even in some instances 
‘with the crawling things of the earth. If 
there is little literal faith in the dryads, 
it is only because the tree itself is instinct 
with human kinship. The life working 
there and the life working in the man are 
felt to be one. Even the bare carth-mould 
itself, so cold, so seeming unresponsive, 
conveys its mystic message. There is, 
indeed, no voice or language, but to high 
appreciation the cold clod reveals a kindred 
nature. About these things there is no 
argument. The appeal is only to experi- 
ence. Ifthe aim of the members of this cult 
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were a missionary one, there would be a dis- 
advantage here. But they do not seem 
to seek converts, except so far as their mere 
assurance may prove persuasive. At their 
extreme they are far enough from the 
ordinary love of nature. Yet, these rarer 
intimacies are not, after all, so sharply 
distinguished from the more common ex- 
periences. To the sensitive and the imagin- 
ative there is something untellable in the 
‘smell of the land when the soft rain has 
fallen upon it. It stirs dim ancestral 
memories, which often perplex and haunt 
the mind with restless delight. And this 
is only a single case, though, perhaps, one 
of the most usual. These unsifted asso- 
ciations of the earth’s fragrance! And 
so it is, that when we begin with the most 
external perception, we pass by insensible 
gradations, towards the more intimate. 
There is always a suggestion of a reserve of 
meaning. Always something of power 
which has not entered into the limb, 
something of beauty which has not trans- 
figured the mind. And this being so, men 
may be more prepared to listen to the 
members of the fellowship of the: earth, 
when they tell of that -close, real kinship 
such as has not yet entered into the heart 
of man to conceive. 


ABOUT GENEVA. 


AT; 


THESE notes may claim still to be about 
Geneva, though:we are.forty miles away 
from the city, as the crow flies, and it was 
a journey of more than three hours by rail, 
and then a drive of five miles up the valley 
from Chamonix to get here. But there at 
Geneva, from the northern shore of the 
lake, one had a vision of Mont Blanc, and 
still more perfectly as we came in by 
steamer in the quiet evening, first in the 
sunset and then in the light of the full 
moon; and here we have his mighty front 
full in view. We are children of the great 
King of mountains ; little midgets indeed, 
crawling about in the valley far below, and 
yet a part of this glory of the mountains, 
with a great delight in their sublime beauty, 
content to be very little, compassed about 
by stupendous forces, and yet knowing 
that the strength of the hills, in fortitude 
and courage and generous ardour, may be 
kindled also in our hearts. 

And here, on this quiet Sunday morning, 
we have already the pleasant sense of a 
goodly company of our English friends 
scattered among these valleys or on the 
great heights, preparing to meet the main 
party, which is to leave London og Friday 
(yesterday, according to the date of the 
paper in which these notes are to be 
printed) for the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council at Geneva. In this very 
hotel we have, as it has chanced, with other 
friends, the preacher who is next Sunday 
evening to address the English congrega- 
tion in the Church of the Maccabees, 
under the shadow of the Cathedral. That 
sermon, we believe, is now in process of 
formation in his mind and heart ; certainly, 
no happier place than. this could be found 
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for‘meditation on the loftiest themes or for 
inspiration of the noblest sort. 

On this Sunday morning there is a cloud- 
less sky. Brilliant sunshine makes the 
shade of the garden delicious, for our Hotel 
de la Couronne has a very pleasant garden, 
where one can sit quietly and give oneself 
up to all the glory of Mont Blanc. Here at 
Argentiére we are a little more than 4,000 
feet above sea-level, and there, straight in 
front of us, is the summit of Mont Blanc, 
clear against the blue sky, more than 15,000 
feet in height. On the smooth surface of 
the snow on the top good eyes can just 
discern a tiny speck, which is the obser- 
vatory built by Dr. Janssen in 1893; but, 
from the height of the Flégére on Friday 
afternoon, we saw it very clearly through 
a good telescope, looking something like 
the tower of Magdalen at Oxford rising 
out of the snow. Then also we made out 
quite distinctly the Chalet-Hotel, perched 
on the rocks of the Grands-Mulets, above 
the Glacier des Bossons, where the night is 
spent before making the ascent of the 
mountain, and much nearer the top the 
Chalet Rouge, while on a smooth field of 
snow, high up, we watched eight men, 
roped together (or was it seven.men and a 
woman ?) coming down the mountain-side. 

From Argenticre the view of the great 
mountain is perfect. Thesummit forms the 
centre of our picture from the hotel garden, 
appearing just on the right of the splendid 
crags on the other side of the Mer de Glace, 
which is hidden from our view by nearer 
pine-clad slopes. But we have the Glacier 
des Bossons full in view, with the crags of 
the Grands-Mulets rising out of the snow 
above, and from the summit of Mont Blanc, 
the clear line of. snow against the sky comes 
down to the lower peaks of the Dome du 
Goiter and the Aiguille du Gofiter (still 
over 12,000 feet in height). Then on the 
right, tall pine trees make a frame for this 
splendid vision of the snow-clad mountains 

The steep hill-side against which our 
hotel finds shelter is clothed with beautiful 
fir-woods, and thereisa terrace walk down 
the valley towards Chamonix, which climbs 
higher and higher on the hill-side, with an 
endless succession of glimpses of Mont 
Blanc and the rest of the great chain through 
the trees. At present it leads nowhere, 
and is just a steep uneven path on its own 
account, though none the less charming 
for all that, and rich in treasures of bilberry 
and wild raspberry ; presently it is to be 
extended along the hill, so that in time it 
will be the most beautiful and most direct 
way from Argentiére to the Flégere. 

Close at hand, across the valley, we have 
our own Glacier d’Argentiére, dominated 
by the splendid Aiguille of the same name. 
In half an hour, crossing the Arve, and 
passing the little village church, with its 
picturesque guilded spire (said to be of 
Moorish origin), and then after a level 
walk climbing up the stony slope, one 
reaches the foot of the glacier, with its 
rushing torrent pouring out from beneath 
the arch of ice. 

This peaceful little village and the charm 
of the valley are somewhat marred at 
present by the construction of the electric 
railway, which is being continued up from 
Chamonix and over into the Rhone valley. 
The valley is scarred by the unsightly 
works, and the quietness disturbed early 
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and late by frequent blastings, while, here as 
elsewhere, one cannot escape from the 
detestable hootings of passing motor-cars ; 
but that is one reason the more for getting 
away from the highroad on to the greater 
heights. 

Further up the valley one comes to the 
Glacier du Tour, and then at the head, 
where the Arve rises, a path goes over the 
Col de Balme (with a glorious view down 
our valley to Mont Blanc) to Trient, and 
on by the road to Martigny in the Rhone 
valley. The highroad turns to the left 
just beyond Argentiére, and, after winding 
up the steep hill-side on the edge of our 
sheltering wood, goes over another pass to 
Chatelard, where one is again in Switzer- 
land. There the road divides, going, on 
the one hand, over the Téte Noire to 
Trient and Martigny, and on the other to. 
Finhaut, and down to Vernayaz, also in 
the Rhone valley. That is to be our road 
to-morrow, as far as Finhaut, where we 
shall be still 4,000 feet above the sea, and, | 
after a day or two there, on to Glion, | 
and so by the lake back to Geneva. 

But one does not like to go away from: 
Argentiére. It is a place delightful for a/ 
prolonged stay, even if one is fit only for: 
modest climbs close at hand. That was | 
a splendid walk three of us had on Friday, ! 
up to the Flégére. First for a couple) of: 
miles on the highroad down: the valley— | 
for we missed what we were told was the | ; 1 
ideal way up, over a certain third bridge— | rosy cloud just touches its crest. 
and then a climb nearly all the way | 
through the woods. We got down to Les} 
Tines, and then, after a charming little. 
bit through the woods, had a steep zig-zag. 
pull up the bare hill-side in blazing sun, | 
but afterwards a longer climb through | 
shady pine woods, till we came upon-:a | 
little grassy place by a refreshing stream, 
Where we could rest and lunch in comfort. 
High up it was, looking right across the | 
valley on to the Mer de Glace and the} 
Glacier des Bossons, to the splendid circle. 
of the Aiguilles and the summit of Mont} 
Blanc itself. That was the view we had | 
also, but with a much wider outlook, when ' 
we reached the terrace of the Flégére, | 
where the little inn is perched, at a height 
of over 6,000 feet. There was the tele- | 
scope above mentioned, and the welcome 
possibility of tea. The great mountain 
chain opposite was not all clear, though 
the summit of Mont Blanc was unshrouded | 
all the time we were there. But the 
wreathing clouds, sometimes on the heights, 
sometimes across the lower reaches, added 
to the impressiveness of the scene, and the 
afternoon light upon the snow was of. 
indescribable beauty. The Jorasses—tre- ' 
mendovs cliffs at the back of the Mer de 
Glace—stood out clearly part of the time, 
‘and then were completely hidden; but. 
most impressive of all were perhaps the’ 
two Aiguilles—Verte and du Dru—the one, 
a magnificent dark rocky peak, the other 
a snowy crest, a thousand feet higher— 
though, from where we saw them, close: 
together as it seemed, that was difficult to’ 
believe. These two great peaks were 
sometimes shrouded in cloud, then one or'| 
the other would emerge, or both would be} 
seen clear against the sky, with the moving: 
cloud below; then, again, the veil which 
had hidden them seemed to be dissipating 
itself, and the precipitous rocks or the 
steep snowy side of the mountain would. 


be, under the silent stars. 

But we came down in the evening, and 
by another way. Soon after we left our 
highest point we dropped into a little green 
hollow in the hillside, where some thirty 
or forty cows were grazing, each with its 
tinkling bell, so that the sunny air was full 
of the music they made, and at our feet 
the flowers in the soft turf, and presently 
such forests of bilberries as one seldom has 
the chance to revel in ;. and for companion 
a mountain stream. Then a long descent 


path, but glorious all the way by reason of 


trees or in open places where the ridge of 
our hill-side was clear. 
valley once more, with pleasant meadows, 


and a good rest before dark. 
one walk among many one can take here 
on every hand—nothing for a_ great 
mountaineer, and yet for us glorious in 
its wealth of beauty and delight. 


gleaming slopes of snow. We shall look 


so near for these few days and have been 


great mountain. 
Argenticre, August 20. 


THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 
A Lecrurse sy 8. O. Lovett, 
Hopart, TASMANIA. 

Il. 

THERE does not seem at first sight any- 
thing to excite suspicion about the gen- 
uineness of this simple document—to 
make us doubt that we have a real letter 
that came glowing from the Apostle’s 
great heart of human love and sympathy. 


never was doubted till very recent times. 
So far as mere external testimony is 
concerned, this letter is as well attested 
as those which are generally accepted 
as Pauline. It is quoted as Paul’s by 
several of the Fathers—by Tertullian, by 
Jerome, by Origen; it is mentioned 
in the ancient fragment known as the 
“* Muratorian Canon,’’ and it is included 
in the list of authentic Scriptures by the 
Church historian Eusebius. This kind of 
evidence, however, is far from conclusive— 
it settles very little. It only establishes 
the fact that, in very early times, the 
letter was looked upon as genuinely 
Pauline; it shows what was the early 
belief about the authorship of the docu- 
ment, but it discloses nothing as to the 
grounds and reasons for that belief. 
Between the death of Paul and the time 
of the earliest Church writer who quotes as 
Paul’s this letter ‘‘ to Philemon,’’ at 


appear through rents in the cloud. It was 
fascinating. to watch, and one would 
gladly have stayed till sunset or over- 
night, seeing that great presence under 
new aspects of splendour, and, if it might 


through the woods again, by a rough stony | 


the constant glimpses of the splendour of 
the mountains opposite, seen through the’ 


And at last the’ 


in spite of the railway works, and the: 
| simple folk busy with their work on the 
land; then, before long, our own garden | 


It was only | the great Apostle of the Gentiles. 


And now, as these notes must be finished, | 
the evening light is on Mont Blanc and a | 
The 
sound of the rushing Arve is in the air, | 
but there is a deep silence resting on those | 


with a different feeling from Geneva to. 
that distant height now that we have been | 


filled with the glory of the presence of the 


| gether 
| first, to the language of the letter. 
| words and phrases are pronounced  un- 


And, indeed, the genuineness of the letter. 


least one hundred years elapsed, and this, | Pauline. eloquence: 


it must be admitted, is a long enough time 
to allow of the letter having been written 
by someone else, to have been published 
in the Apostle’s name, and to have gained 
general circulation and acceptance. Not, 
by any means, that we are to assume 
gratuitously that such was the case; but 
only that, if, on internal grounds—if, 
that is to say, when we look at the general 
character and contents of the letter, we 
find reason to doubt or deny its genuineness, 
then the external testimony is not conclu- 
sive and authoritative enough to set aside 
such doubts or to meet such denial. Now, 
it is precisely on such internal grounds— 
that is, for reasons drawn from the letter 
itself—that the genuineness of the docu- 
ment has beendoubted. The first writer to 
challenge the generally received belief about 


the authorship of the letter to Philemon 


was the great German scholar and theo- 
logian, Ferdinand Christian Baur—a man 
who has left the ineffaceable mark of his 
genius upon the scientific study of the 
New Testament writings, and who in 
particular has done very much to inter- 
pret for us the inmost heart and mind of 
Baur, 
as I have already intimated, held firmly by 


the genuineness of only four of the letters 
which are usully ascribed to Paul; all 
the rest he rejected on grounds set forth in 
his great work, ‘‘ Paul the Apostle,’’ and 
in this rejection he included the letter to 


Philemon. He admits, however, that in 
questioning the genuineness of this graceful 
letter of private friendship, criticism more 
than in the case of any of the other canon- 


ical writings runs the risk of appearing 


like hyper-criticism, and showing a morbid 
sensitiveness to doubt, from the attacks of 


which hardly anything can,be safe. - 


Still, Baur’s criticisms cannot be alto- - 
ignored. They have reference, 
Certain 


Pauline; that is to say, they are never 
used in Paul’s undoubtedly genuine writings, 
but only in the questionable ones. Such 
words and phrases are: ‘‘ fellow-soldier,’” 
‘to enjoin what is convenient,’’ ‘‘ the 
aged,’’ ‘‘profitable,’’? ‘‘ unprofitable,’’ 
““to receive,’ ‘*to repay,’”> ** owe,”” 
‘*to have joy of,’ ‘‘a lodging,’ and 
lastly, not the word itself, but the triple 
repetition of it—the word translated 
**heart,’? The great critic himself, how- 
ever, does not lay any heavy stress on 
this use of words that are alleged to be 
un-Pauline, and therefore we need not 
trouble ourselves much with that part 
of the question, more especially as the 
argument: drawn from it does not seem 
to have carried much weight with critics 
generally. The late Matthew Arnold was 
wont to complain, not without cause, that 
German scholars are too ‘‘ vigorous and 
rigorous °’ in their critical handling of the 
Bible ; and certainly it would be altogether 
too rigorous were we to consider the Apostle 
restricted to the vocabulary of his four great 
epistles, and to believe it impossible that he 
should ever make any addition thereto. It 
is not, you will observe, a question of general 
literary style that is involved, as it is in 
regard to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
for instance, in which the smoothly 
flowing periods strike us as strangely 
unlike the usual impetuous torrent of — 
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the letter to Philemon that its style on the | 
whole is strikingly unlike that of Paul; 
if it is a trifle more smooth and quiet | 
than that of the great doctrinal epistles, 
_ this may easily be accounted for by the 
difference in the kinds of composition, 
And so we may leave this part of the argu- 
ment as at least not very conclusive. 

Baur’s criticisms, further, have reference 
to the matter of the epistle—that is to 
say, the framework of the story, the 
ideas expressed or implied, the religious 
aim and motive which he believes are to be 
discerned in the writing. I have already 
touched upon the element of romance 
which we find involved in the letter; 
and it is just this element which most 
strongly excites Baur’s suspicions about 
the genuineness of the document. He 
thinks it contains just such coincidences 
as may be found in fiction, but which are 
very improbable in real life. Moreover, 
he considers that the letter exhibits the 
embryo or beginning of a romantic or 
religious literature, the tendency of the 
romance being to show that what is 
lost in the World is regained in Christianity, 
both here. and hereafter. Thus Baur 
finds the keynote of this epistle in the words, 
““For perhaps he departed from thee 
for a season, that thou mightest receive 
him for ever—no longer as a slave, but as 
a brother beloved.’ And he goes on to 
point out that this recovery and trans- 
figuration of lost relationships is exactly 
the leading idea that we find in the deve- 
loped romance literature of the second 
century, notably in the spurious writings 
‘known as the ‘‘ Clementine Homilies.’’ 
Truth, however, as the proverb reminds 
us, IS sometimes stranger than fiction, 
and it is therefore possible that in this 
interesting letter we have a true blending of 
both fact and romance. It we suppose 
Paul and Onesimus were previously ac- 
quaimted, and that the latter went to the 
Apostle when he repented of his flight, 
or was in trouble, we shall not see any such 
strange coincidence of circumstances as 
Baur finds so improbable. May it not be 
that what Baur calls ‘‘ these sweet utter- 
ances of an author deeply imbued with 
the Christian spirit ’’ are only incidental ; 
that they were bound to flow forth from the 
heart of one who always walked in the 
light of brotherly love; that they do not 
express the sole purpose of the writing ; 
that, while the ideas which the German 
critic has-expounded are undoubtedly there, 
they are at all events conveyed through 
the medium of a genuine letter and an 
authentic history ? 

‘On the whole, then, we may say that 
-Baur’s criticisms are hardly of sufficient 
force to carry home to us the conviction 
that this letter is spurious; and this 
conclusion derives strong support from the 
fact that a host of modern scholars, who are 
by no means adherents of traditional beliefs 
in general, still hold firmly that in this 
epistle we have a genuine writing from the 
hand of the Apostle Paul. Nevertheless, 
while justified in maintaining this opin- 
ion, we are bound to admit that we have 
not here the unconditional certainty which 
attaches to the Apostle’s great epistles. 
- But, after all, it is not a matter of very 
greatmoment whether Paul wrote this letter 
or not. Weknow at least that it is worthy 

of him; ‘that at -glows with the same love; 


* 


burns with the same ardour of brotherly 
affection which animated the Apostle 
himself. It would be pleasing, no doubt, 
to feel fully assured, that in this graceful 
letter, which breathes the purest spirit 
of Christian sweetness and courtesy, and 
withal such love and pity for the social 
outcast, we really have the words of 
«Paul the aged ’’ ; but we do not need it 
to convince us that he had a great, friendly 
beart, and that he displayed the qualities 
of a Christian gentleman. We can see 
all these things in those genuine, unstudied 
posteripts to many of his letters in which 
he sends his love to the brethren, bespeaking 
kindly consideration for this one, help 
and succour for that ‘one, forbearance for 
another. And if ‘we are compelled to 
give up this particular letter, is not the 
loss really a gain? For is not our spiritual 
world the richer for another noble soul 2 
If Paul did not write this letter someone 
else did; there was another man, albeit 
unknown to us, whose ‘spirit had been 
touched with that divine flame of charity 
which burned so ardently in the heart 
of the Apostle. If we cannot credit to 
Paul the loving brotherliness and sweet 
courtesy of this letter, then we have simply 
to credit them to someone else; and 
Paul, we know, is rich enough already in all 
gracious works and ways, and his full 
account can well spare this much for 
another. 

The letter may be spurious—it may not 
have been written by Paul—the story and 
its characters may be fictions—Philemon and 
Onesimus, Apphia and Archippus may have 
been the creations of the writer’s imagina- 
tion; but you can have inspired fiction 
as well as inspired history, and this an- 
cient document (for it is ancient, even if 
it was written in the second century 
instead of the first) may nevertheless be 
full of instruction for us of this twentieth 
century. And before I close, I should like 
to try to show what its meaning and its 
lessons are. 

Baur finds the keynote of the epistle in 
the words, ‘*‘ For perhaps he departed 
from thee for a season, that thou mightest 
receive him for ever.’’ With all deference 
to such a critic, I] am inclined to think 
that the true keynote of the letter is to be 
found in the words ‘‘ a brother beloved.’’ 
And what sort of a man was this who was 
thus commended to Philemon as a brother— 
yea, ‘‘a brother beloved’’? He was a 
slave—an outlawed Phrygian slave—and 
Phrygian slaves, you know, bore the very 
worst of all servile characters. And 
yet this man, who was perhaps as black 
as Dean Farrar has painted him, had been 
transformed by coming into contact with 
the spirit of Christ, asit glowed and shone 
in the soul of a disciple. Even if this 
slave Onesimus was nota real historical 
character, yet he was without question the 
type of thousands of the lowest classes of 
society on whom Christianity exercised the 
spell of its regenerating influence, rescuing 
them from the lowest depths of infamy. 
What was this regenerating power? Per- 
haps you will say the grace of God. No 
doubt; but then the grace of God works 
through means; though a supernatural 
force, yet it is not a miraculous force, for 
if it were it would hardly need any means 
at all, and it might just as well have come 


to this Onesimus at Colosse, in his mas- 


ter’s house, as at Rome in the house of 
Paul. Nor can we suppose that this 
transforming grace of God came to Onesi- 
mus simply from Paul’s teaching. We can 
hardly suppose that this poor fugitive 
slave, ignorant and uncultured, was re- 
deemed from his evil works and ways by 
deeply pondering the metaphysical subtle- 
ties of Paul’s theology — by mastering 
some theological ‘‘ plan of salvation.”’ 
No; he was not saved by teaching, nor 
even by ecclesiastical sacraments, but 
simply by contact with some great, 
loving heart such as Paul’s. Here was the 
secret of it all; he found a brother, and 
he became a brother, yea, a brother 
beloved. This, then, is the first great 
lesson of our epistle: the transforming 
power of Christianity hes in the touch 
of heart upon heart—the influence of 
character upon character. The doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man, which is one of 
the central truths of the Christian religion, 
as Jesus taught it, must be born in human 
hearts, and lived out in human lives, 
otherwise that doctrine is nothing but an 
empty shibboleth. And you may depend 
upon it, that if ever the outcast, the 
sinful, the fallen, the degraded are to be 
restored to their lost manhood and woman- 
hood, it can only be by the power of simple, 
human, brotherly love. 

This epistle, again, isspecially interesting 
because it sets before us the attitude of 
Christianity to slavery, and shows us how 
the religion of Jesus worked towards the 
amelioration of the human lot and the 
regeneration of social institutions. It 
shows us that Christianity worked out- 
wards from within, and not inwards from 
without, thus fulfilling the similitude of 
Jesus when he spoke of the Kingdom of God 
as a leaven hid in three measures of meal. 
The writer of this epistle—Paul or some 
other Christian ; it does not matter who— 
makes, as you will observe, no direct 
attack on slavery itself as a social institution 
—nay, he evidently recognises its legiti- 
macy; he acknowledges the right of 
Philemon to his slave as a chattel; no sus- 
picion seems to have entered his mind 
that slavery was incompatible with the 
Christian religion. The same recognition 
of slavery as a lawful institution is found 
in the Colossians’ epistle, where slaves — 
not ‘‘servants,’’ as we have it in the 
Authorised Version—but slaves, bondser- 
vants, are exhorted to obey their masters ; 
while the slaveholders are exhorted, not 
to emancipate their slaves, but only to - 
treat them kindly. Let me ask you to look 
at two pictures. Here is Paul, a Christian 
preacher and reformer of the first century, 
dutifully sending back a runaway slave 
to his master, with a letter bespeaking that 
master’s forgiveness. Here, again, is Theo- 
dore Parker, a Christian preacher and 
reformer of the nineteenth century, sitting 
down to write his Sunday sermon with 
loaded revolvers on his desk to protect a 
runaway slave, sheltered in his house 
from the bloodhounds of a Government 
which was endeavouring to enforce a 
fugitive slave law. From Paul in the first 
century to Theodore Parker in the nine- 
teenth is a long cry, but it was only in the 
beginning of the latter century that the 
Christian Churches awoke to the iniquity 
of slavery, as a sin.against humanity; and 
not till our-own times has the institution 
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been finally abolished even in civilised 
countries. And yet, after all, it cannot 
be denied that it was under the banner of 
the cross that the Crusade against slavery 
was undertaken; it was in the name 
of Christ and in the power of Christian 
brotherhood that the Clarksons, and the 
Wilberforces, the Garrisons and the Parkers 
struck off the fetters of the slave. En- 
lightened economics could not do it, 
neither could theories of natural rights 
nor political agitation, but only the love 
of the brethren. Why, then, did not 
Christianity effect the overthrow of 
slayery in, the first century, instead of 
waiting till the nineteenth? I answer, 
because social institutions cannot be 
overthrown by assault from without, but 
only by decay from within. Social insti- 
tutions always rest upon a moral basis; 
they are the crystallised expression in 
outward form of an inward moral spirit, 
and only by changing that inward spirit can 
you secure any change in the outward form. 
If, then, Christianity took eighteen centuries 
to abolish slavery as a social institution, 
this was not because Christianity is 
impotent to change the face of society, 
but because its method of work is inward 
and not outward; because it tells upon the 
springs of action, and operates in changing 
the moral character. If the first apostles 
of Christianity had gone to work by making 
an onslaught upon the institution of slavery, 
they would not only have failed to destroy 
it, but the Church itself might have perished 
in a whirlwind of State persecution. But, 
in the good providence of God, they were 
guided into the true method and secret of 
Jesus; they simply introduced a moral 
solvent which slowly—very, very slowly 
it is true—but with unerring certainty 
brought the institution to rottenness, and 
threw it in crumbling ruin to the ground. 
The all-powerful corrosive which dissolved 
the chains of slavery was just this—the 
simple spirit of human love—the recogni- 
tion of the slave as a brother—yea, ‘‘a 
brother beloved.’” 


Tue Methodist Episcopal Churches of 
the United States have recently issued 
a new hymnal. The number of hymns is 
less than in the latest Wesleyan hymn 
book here, 717 to 981; and the book con- 
tains only 120 of Charles Wesley’s hymns, a 
very much smaller number than the English 
book. The overwhelming predominence 
of Wesley’s hymns in the new Wesleyan 
hymn book is probably felt by all who 
are outside of Methodism, and by some 
within the bounds, to be a mistake. Yet 
it is a mistake easily explicable and par- 
donable. It was the Wesleys who put the 
new song of convinced and converted, of 
working and wrestling souls into the 
mouths of the people; and it would look 
like ingratitude to be too ready to set aside 
the hymns that in bygone days were so full 
of lifeand meaning. That even the Ameri- 
cans, whose tradition is less immediate, 
should still take one-sixth of their hymns 
from the first Methodist singer is really a 
fine illustration of his enduring power. 

Tue humblest deeds lovingly done can 
never be unwelcome to a loving heart. 
More than children can do, no Heavenly 
Father any more than an earthly father 
can demand.—H. W. Crosskey. 


CHEAP COTTAGES. 


THE impression left by a visit to the 
Cheap Cottages Exhibition at Garden City 
is that a really satisfactory house for a 
working man, or a country labourer with 
a family, cannot be built for £150, but that 
something better than that which is 
usually provided can be erected at the 


price. The exhibition resulted from arti- 


cles published in The Country Gentleman 
and Land and Water, aided by the 
offer of the Garden City Company of a 


site on which the cottages could be erected, 


and on which they could remain after the 
exhibition was over. The main object was to 


show what could be’done for £150, or less, 
in providing a house fora country labourer, 
for whom it would not ‘‘ 


afford the rent that would be a ‘‘ moderate”’ 
interest on the capital expended. 
The result now to be seen at Letchworth 


is very interesting. Unusual building 
new 
devices are employed for the convenience 
and healthy living of cottagers, at a low 
cost of construction, and there is little doubt 
that some of the many visitors will carry 


materials are brought into use; 


away ideas that will result in an improve- 
ment of small house property. 
In accordance with the conditions regu- 


lating the exhibits, nearly all of the cottages 
have, on the ground floor, one good living 
When there 


room, and a small scullery. 
is also a parlour, it is smaller than the 


living room. Labourers do not live in 


the parlour if theyhave one. The kitchen, 
is, in fact, the family living room; and 
from the examples at the cheap Cottages 
Exhibition, we see how much more sen- 
sible, healthy, and pleasant it is for a 
small house to have its kitchen planned 
to be roomy, cheerful, and beautiful, 
than to provide for a sitting-room as large 
or larger than the kitchen, in imitation of 
the houses of people who can pay a much 
higher rent. Many of the cottages are 


excellent in these ground-floor arrange- 


ments. 

But to provide three good bedrooms, 
which the promoters of the Exhibition 
have rightly considered the smallest num- 
ber compatible with health and decency 
for a family, appears to be impossible at 
the price. The third bedroom is usually 
a little box of a place, in which one person 
would be overcrowded. The Copartner- 
ship Tenants’ Housing Council has made as 
good provision as any at the price, in this 
and some other ways; and, as it is their 
especial business to build for Garden City 
requirements, this is satisfactory to friends 
of Garden City. Mr. Sneyd’s cottage 
(No. 78) has better bedroom accommoda- 
tion than most. 

Some of the most attractive houses for 
their internal and external appearance, 
and convenience of arrangement, are those 
exhibited by Mr. Geoffrey Lucas, Mr. O. 
P. Milne, Messrs. Stanley, Barrett & Driver, 
and the Society of Artists ; but one wishes 
the plans could have been-carried out on 
a larger scale throughout. 

Undoubtedly, the most satisfactory cot- 
tages in the whole exhibition are the pair 
designed by Mr. Baillie Scott. Inside and 
outside they are beautiful, and suited 
for rural surroundings. There is a delight- 
ful kitchen, with a smaller parlour, which 


pay’ to build 
more expensively, because he could not 


opens into the kitchen, so that it can be 
made practically a part of it, or be shut 
off at will; the useful appliances look 
as if they belonged there. The necessary 
things are beautiful, and no ornamentation 
is stuck on the outside. The beauty is 
structural, and at the same time belongs 
to practical usefulness. The woodwork is 
unpainted, unvarnished oak. These cot- 
tages are the best object-lesson in the show, 
but they cost £420 the pair, or £210 each. 
Surely England ought to be able to house 
its people at this rate of expenditure ; or, 
in other words, the labourer should be able 
to earn the moderate amount in wages 
which would enable him to rent or own 
such a cottage. 

The provision of a bath for a workman’s 
house should no longer be a difficulty. 
Many of the cottages have in kitchen or 
scullery, a bath, which, when not in use 
as such, can be turned over, and becomes a 
table or dresser. But a more satisfactory 
arrangement is that of the fold-up bath, 
which can be fitted where it is most conve- 
nient to use it in one of the bedrooms. 
When out of use it and the geyser, which 
supplies it with hot water, can be shut up 
in a small closet. 

A satisfactory feature of many of the 
buildings is the use of substitutes for white 
lead paints, or, at best, the absence of any 
paint at all on the woodwork. 

Some original designs we can. hardly 
desire should be generally followed, par- 
ticularly that of a cottage built of concrete 
in a polygonal or nearly circular form ; 
rooms all on the ground, with a little hall 
in the centre. The use of concrete and 
cement may, insome places, be an economy, 
especially where the material used is the 
clinker obtained from the .refuse. destruc- 
tor, as in the case of the exhibit of Mr. 
Brodie, the Liverpool City Engineer. Such 
buildings, we may hope, will not, however, 
invade rural England. They may be a 
dreadful necessity of town life for a time, 
and may serve a useful purpose in Liver- 
pool; but art and beauty they have not, 
and cannot have; and they are, we sin- 
cerely hope, only a temporary expedient, 

Apart from the Cheap Cottages Exhibi- 
tion a good deal of building is in progress 
at Garden City, which promises better for 
the general appearance of the estate than 
the portion set apart for the cheap cottages. 
The bringing together of a large number 
of specimens of little houses does not result 
in a general picturesqueness of view. This 
will be remedied to some extent with the 
growth of trees and plants around them, 
There will, however, be this great advan- 
tage, that the convenience and durability 
of the buildings will be tested when they 
have been in actual use for some years, 
Some of them will bear the test of dura- 
bility rather badly, and it will be import- 
ant to determine among the many different 
kinds of buildings, and the various materials 
used, which wear well, and which lose their 
value with age. 

The general laying ont of the estate, the 
preservation of its features of natural 
beauty, the careful planning beforehand 
for the needs of the city, give great promise 
for its success, and already a number of 
permanent residents are occupying their 
houses, and others are coming as soon as 
houses are ready for them. 

PRIESTLEY PRIME, 
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THE OMISSIONS OF RATIONALISM. 


I propose to consider very briefly, in a 
short series of papers,some of the conten- 
tions of certain writers who have recently 
usurped the name of ‘‘ Rationalists,’’ 
from what I claim to be a more rational 
point of view than their own, for I shall 
take into account certain attributes of 
human nature which they unaccountably 
omit from their philosophy. 

When I speak of Rationalists, it must 


be borne in mind I do not refer to.all 


who might consider themselves, or who are, 
entitled to the name, but only a particular 
group of living writers whose works 
are issued by the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion, and when I refer to ‘‘ Reason ’’ in 
these papers, I only use the term in the 
limited sense in which it is constantly used 
by these writers. 

The official definition of this kind of 
Rationalism is as follows :— 

“* Rationalism may be defined as ahs 
mental attitude which unreservedly accepts 
the supremacy of reason and aims at estab- 
lishing a system of philosophy and ethics 
verifiable by experience and independent of 
all arbitrary assumptions and authority.’’ 

There is very little to find fault with in 
this statement as long as the office of 
Reason is clearly understood; for by 
Reason is here meant the exercise of that 
faculty which is engaged in the verification 
of propositionsand doctrines, or kindred 
tasks. In such work we may admit the 
supremacy of Reason, but we are not pre- 
pared to admit, as one of these writers says, 
that this Reason ‘‘should be supreme in 
every department of human activity.’’ 
It is further claimed that all our mental, 
moral, and social improvements have been 
dependent upon the exercise of Reason and 
the consequent advances in knowledge to 
which this exercise has led. It appears 
to me that there are other things which 
have contributed to the mental, moral, 
and social progress of mankind which 
these writers have somehow overlooked ; 
it is not by reasoning that man has always 
reached his highest attainments or per- 
formed his greatest deeds, nor is it always, 
if ever, by any logical process that moral 
and social improvements have been 
achieved. I shall endeavour to follow the 
Rationalist method and: only maintain 
what I believe to be verifiable by experi- 
ence, independent of all arbitrary assump- 
tionsandauthority. Butin thus exercising 
our reason it will, I think, itself teach us 
that it is not supreme in every department 
of human activity. Of the factors which 
have contributed to human development 
I propose to consider four of the chief, 
intentionally omitting any reference to 
others of a more transcendental character, 
about which opinions are divided. The 
four with which [ shall deal are: Love, the 
moral sense, imagination, and religion; 
and I shall treat of these not from the 
theoretical but the practical or experi- 
mental point of view, not discussing their 
origin, but summarising the results of their 
operation. 

I.—Love. 


Ii there is one thing more than another 
that the *‘ Rationalist ’’ is always warning 
us to be on our guard against it is feeling or 
emotion. And yet I venture to think that 
it is emotion—or feeling—which has had 


more to do with the improvement of the 
human race than reason has had. Feeling 
was evolved earlier than reason, and has 
had more influence over man, let the 
‘* Rationalist ’? say what he will. And 
there is one emotion—love, or sympathy— 
which has made man what he is; itissym- 
pathy, beneficence, care for others, which 
has done, perhaps, the most for man’s moral 
and socialimprovement. Take some modern 
instances: the better treatment of crim- 
inals and prisoners of war, the abolition of 
slavery, the prevention of cruelty to 
children, and other endeavours to amelior- 
ate the condition of mankind, all of which 
have taken place, relatively, within the last 
hundred years. Has..the improvement 
been due to reason, or.to feeling ? In our 
country the improvement, in a measure, 
has been made effective, in some cases, by 
legislation, but the demand for ameliora- 
tion came first from those whom we 
call philanthropists, lovers of men; the 
appeal for reform in these and other 
directions did not come from rationalist 
thinkers, but from lovers. These reformers 
were emotional people, they did not reason, 
so much as they felt, the reasoners were 
often against them. Leaving the super- 
natural out of the question, was not the 
origin of Christianity due to love? Is not 
the New Testament fullof love? Dowe not 
know that it puts love before everything 
else, and that our moral and social improve- 
ment has been largely due to this teaching, 
to the spread of a loving and sympathetic 
spirit ? But love is not ‘‘ reason,’’ nor 
logic, nor knowledge, nor any one of the 
things which Rationalists rate so highly— 
it is an emotion, which in their books 
the Rationalists often ignore or affect to 
despise. 

But apart ae Oe and modern 
philanthropy, it is love which has civilised 
the human race. It is love which makes 
the human race differ from the animal 
world and has helped to develop human 
reason. The Rationalist assumes that all 
our moral and social improvements have 
been consequent upon our advances in 
knowledge, which, however, from the 
Rationalist point of view, are of rather 
recent date, and he needs to be reminded 
that, as a rule, the improvement in the 
moral and social conditions of our race 
preceded, and did not follow, advances in 
knowledge. There were great men before 
Agamemnon, and mankind had made con- 
siderable advances in civilisation and happi- 
ness before the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Indeed as man has been im- 
proving since pre-historic times, ever since 
he emerged from the brute stage, it is 
clear that something beside reason must 
have been at work, And, this we must 
find in what the Rationalist would call the 
irrational part of human nature, in love, in 
sympathy—in which justice and _benefi- 
cence have their roots—in imagination, in 
the creation of ideals, in hope, which all 
blend together in religion. The foundation 
of all moral, and consequently of all social, 
improvement islove. Love began, accord- 
ing to some, in the love of man and woman, 
but according to others in maternal love, 
in the love of the mother for her child ; 
and this love influenced the development of 
the human race before reason and know- 
ledge. It is a far cry from pre-historic 
mothers to modern times, yet our greatest 


social improvements are due to develope d 
sympathy which had so remote and humble 
a beginning. 

The Rationalists can easily exercise their 
ingenuity in picking holes in modern theo- 
logy—a very moderate amount of intelli- 
gence is sufficient for that—but they are 
not to be excused for ignoring the influence 
of the greatest Christian virtue. Not that 
Christians were the first to discover the 
power of love,for, according to Plato, love 
is the civiliser and the saviour, the cause 
of all our good, the curer of all our ills. 

“*It is he who divests us of all feelings of 
alienation and fills us with those of inti- 
macy—aintroducing mildness and banishing 
harshness of manners, the friendly giver of 
all good will, the non-giver of enmity ; 
gracious to the good, looked up to by the 
wise, admired by the gods; in labour, in 
fear, in wishes and in speech the pilot, the 
encourager, the bystander, the best saviour. 
For to me men, appear to be utterly 
insensible to the power of love, for he is of 
all the gods the most friendly to man, 
and the healer of those wounds which, 
being healed, there would be the greatest 
happiness to the human race.’’ (The 
Banquet.) 

Call love a mere emotion—then according 
even to Plato it is this emotion which has 
done the most for the improvement of 
mankind and to which we must still look for 
the increase of human happir 3ss ; loveis an 
impelling force, which reason isnot. Reason 
can only guide and direct, it cannot move. 

Love, it was taught by the Stoics, begins 
in the family, then it extends to comrades, 
to members of the same tribe or nation as 
tribes join into states, and finally it em- 
braces all mankind. Some Rationalists 
ridicule the idea of loving one’s neighbour 
as one’s self, still more that of man loving 
his enemy. Yet it is far from inconceiva- 
ble that other men, whether neighbours 
or enemies, may be treated with regard, and, 
when opportunity occurs, with consider- 
ation and kindness. The first step is to 
abstain from wilful injury and to show 
justice and mercy towards them. The 
love of their neighbour is shown every day 
by philanthropists without regard tothe 
nationality or other circumstances of that 
neighbour, if his condition is such as to 
appeal to their sympathies ; and one of the 
most remarkable features of modern times 
is the growth of a certain regard and 
consideration towards enemies. This has 
been manifested in recent. wars, in the 
care taken to avoid injuring non-comba- 
tants, especially women and children, in 
the care of the enemy’s sick and wounded, 
who are spared unnecessary pain, and 
protected as far as possible from further 
injury, and in the preservation of the lives 
of prisoners and the provision made for 
their support. This is the outcome of 
generous and humane feelings—not of 
“¢ Reason.’’ It would be more logical 
(rational) to cause the enemy as much 
damage and pain as possible, to preserve 
no life, and to use every means to reduce 
him to submission; but feelings of hu- 
manity prevail and set limits to the injury 
allowed to be inflicted even upon enemies ; 
and once the actual strife is over, men, who 
in obedience to orders, have been aiming 
at one another’s destruction, fraternise 
together and delight in mutual acts of 
kindness ; it is a remarkable eo yen but 
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it can scarcely be said to be due to what the 
Rationalist calls Reason. 

It is, then, the love implanted in human 
nature and developed sympathy springing 
from love which are the civilising, refining, 
softening influences, the saving power in life. 
But love is not the outcome of the exercise 
of reason, nor due toadvances in knowledge ; 
according to the Rationalist, it is most 
irrational, 

Love is a word of many meanings, or at 
least shades of meaning. In its full sense it 
is applied to the most intense and close 
attachment between two human beings ; 
but when we speak of the love of our 
neighbour or of our enemy it cannot have 
precisely the same meaning: it is more 
diffused and less intense, and may be 
described as regard, sympathy, pity, or 
compassion. It varies in degree as it is 
called forth by different persons under 
different circumstances ; but it is of the 
nature of love in all cases. It may aim 
at ministering to the needs of mind and body 
of others, it may aim at lessening suffering 
and relieving distress, it may aim at the 
positive increase of the happiness of those 
who are neither suffering nor distressed. 
snfficient sympathy, not of reason, is the 
cause of a large part of human woes ; 
they are due to the effort of men to attain 
their own objects and ends without 
regard for or sympathy with others. Even 
sufficient sympathy to lead men to be 
just to one another would lessen the selfish- 
ness which Burns lamented when he wrote : 

“* Man’s inhumanity to man, 

Makes countless thousands mourn.’’ 

If men had only sufficient regard for 
others not to allow their own self-interest 
to disregard the happiness, of others how 
much misery would be prevented ? While 
if they had more sympathy not only would 
they abstain. from causing pain, but they 
would do all they could to relieve it ; and 
carried further it would positively aim at 
increasing happiness. But this which 
might happen is that which has happened. 
** The chief agent,’’ says Herbert Spencer, 
**in the remoyal of circumstances which 
cause pain must be sympathy ’’—and 
we may assert that the chief agent hitherto 
has been sympathy. 

Some of the greatest thinkers of modern 
times, who, like Herbert Spencer, were 
detached from all recognised forms of 
religion, agree in this, and with Plato 
declare that love is ‘‘ the healer of those 
wounds, which, being healed, there would 
be the greatest happiness to the human race ”’ 
—they may call it by different names, 
humanity, altruism, sympathy, pity, but 
they all mean the same thing. It is not 
professed Christian teachers alone who 
assert this, but men like Rousseau, Adam 
Smith, Comte, J.S. Mill, Schopenhauer and 
Tolstoy. The improvement in the moral 

and social condition of mankind has not 
been due to reason, or not to reason 
directly, but to feeling which the Rational- 
ists ignore. Reason may sometimes be 
needed as a guide, but the motive force is 
love, Water Luoyp. 


Ir takes more self-control to use leisure 
well than work days: Compare the Sun- 


days and Mondays of your city. Which 


day, all things considered, stands for the 
city’s higher life ?—W. OC. Gannett: 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


ee aoe 
[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. } 
deg 
Carlisle.—For a period of twelve months the 
| members of the Viaduct Unitarian Church have 
| had to contend with all the difficulties incidental 
to the lack of a settled minister. But the Church 
is a Church, not a mere audience, and it has 
come through without suffering, owing to the 
steady enthusiasm of its workers. The congre- 
gation, which is almost entirely composed of 
wage-earners, has been largely indebted to the 
services of lay preachers from Newcastle, A new 


A BOOK ABOUT SOCRATES. 


A very scholarly little volume, each 
page a tissue of good workmanship, has 
been written by the Rey. J. T. Forbes, of 
Glasgow, upon the life and teaching of 
Socrates.* Introductory chapters sketch 
the political and social conditions which 
surrounded the great teacher, and illustrate 
(with copious reference to Aischylus and 
Sophocles and Euripides) the moral or 
ethical side of the religion of his fellow- 
countrymen. A chapter upon pre-Socratic 
reficction is very well done, reviewing the 
course of Greek thinking from Thales to 


: BETA e era in its history was opened on Sunday last, 
na oe Pert. of Ee Le t ‘f = when Rey. A. Thornhill, B.A. (late of Manchester 
| ocae ged sts athlon da © | College) began his ministry. Mr. Thornhill 


greatness of the pioneers of thought 1s, not 
to be estimated by their occasional fore- 
casts of explanations, for the establishment 
of which ages of investigation were neces- 
sary, but by their faith in the rationality 
of the world.’’? The following words 
indicate the scope of the main enterprise 
of the book :—‘‘ By the use, mainly, of 
such criteria as the Aristotelian testimony, 
the artistic verisimilitude of the Xeno- 
phontic and Platonic portraits, and the 
study of the various developments of the 
Socratic philosophy, a view [of the teaching 
of Socrates! at once self-consistent and 
faithful to critically sifted testimony may 
be gained.’’ We realise as we read that 
here is a very thorough academic fulfilment 
of the programme. The author assiduously 
sets to work to disentangle Socrates’ 
thread from Plato’s, and there is no 
question as to the ability and sincerity he 
brings to the task. The treatment is 
academic, but the reader who does not 
care for philosophical minutiz will be able 
to profit by much interesting discussion— 
the suggestive account of the Sophists, for 
example, or the sections on the relation- 
ship between virtue and knowledge. Mr. 
Forbes holds that Socrates ‘‘ bent himself 
to the work of establishing a reflective 
morality. ... It remains his greatest 
praise that through him more than through 
any other Greek thinker the individual [as 
distinguished from the ‘ citizen’] came 
into his moral kingdom.’’ 

Mr. Forbes exhibits also the value of 
Socrates’ services to intellectual sincerity. 
His method of cross-questioning, whatever 
may be urged against it, ‘‘ did its work. 
It shook minds out of their seli-complacent 
slumber, and started reflection. It made 
men see that the ideas that led them must 
bear the play:of their intellect, that the 
mind must learn to challenge claimants 
for its allegiance.’’ 


preached morning and evening upon ‘‘ Our Prin- 

. ciples” and ‘Our Plea” to good congregations, ~ 
expounding the ways of approach, through the 
intellect, the emotions, the conscience, to the 
presence chamber of God. The induction ser- 
vices are fixed for September 25, when Dr. 
Drummond will charge the minister, and the 
Rev. W. C. Bowie the congregation. 

Loughboro’.—A welcome meeting to the 
Rev. W. H. Burgess and his wife was held here 
on Saturday. Wm. More, Esq., J.P., presided 
and gave a cordial greeting to the new minister 
on behalf of the congregation. Mr. F. Win- 
ser, J.P., spoke some encouraging words as a lay 
member of the North Midland Association. The 
Rey. Wm. Lindsay gave the welcome on behalf of 
the neighbouring ministers, and Mr. Bryan and Mr, 
W. J. Douse spoke for the Lay Preachers’ Union, 
which is co-operating with Mr. Burgess in the 
work of the joint pastorate. Miss Gittins 
brought the greetings of Leicester friends. 
Friendly letters were read from the Revs. G. von 
Petzold, E. I. Fripp, and T. J. Jenkins, and 
from Mr. Harrop White, president of the North 
Midland Association. 

Manchester: Moss Side.—The members of 
the Moss Side Literary and Debating Society 
arranged an outing for some 200 children from 
the Renshaw-street, Bradford, and Collyhurst 
Missions. ‘This was successfully carried out on 
August 19, when the children were taken to 
Heaton Park, where they greatly enjoyed the 
games and the substantial tea provided. 

Park Lane Chapel (near Wigan).—On 
Sunday afternoon last a tablet commemorative 
of the recent restoration‘of the above chapel was 
unveiled by the Rev. George Fox, for many years 
minister of the congregation. The tablet was 
designed by Mr. Arthur Britton, of Park Lane. 
The following is the inscription: ‘‘Park Lane 
Chapel; erected 1697; repaired 1826; renovated 
1871; restored 1904. This tablet, recording the 
above events, was placed here by the generosity 
of Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., of Liver- 
pool, a.D. 1905. William Britton, treasurer ; 
Peter Gorton, secretary.” A cordial yote of 
thanks was given to Sir J. T. Brunner for his 
generous gift. aoa ® 

Swansea Unitarian Church.—The annual 
Choir ‘“ Pic-nic” took place on Bank Holiday, 
the 7th inst. The day was fine, and the party, 
ccmprising over twenty, were driven through 
the pretty Peninsula of Gower to the village of 
Rhossilly, near the celebrated ‘* Wormshead.” 
The Sunday-school outing was made on Thurs- 
day, the 17th inst., and was held at Sketty, in a 
delightfully situated field, kindly lent for the 
j occasion by Mr. and Mrs. John Rosser. The 
party, numbering about 150, returned in the 
evening, after a very enjoyable time. Both these 
functions had been delayed, pending the a 
of the Rev. Tudor Jones from Germany. - 
gether with Mrs. Jones he was most gladly 
welcomed and warmly congratulated on his great 
and well-deserved success at the University of 
Jena. 

Taunton.—The congregation has to regret 
an accident which might have been even more 
serious to its minister, Rev. A. Homer. Mr. 
Homer was bicycling in the town and carrying 
his little son on the handle bars, when a collision 
took place with a motor-car. Both father and 
son were badly bruised, and the child’s shoulder 
was fractured; but friends will learn with sym- 
pathy and thankfulness that both are recovering 
very well. Mr. Homer hopes to preach on 
August 27, after an absence from his pulpit of 
two Sundays. eee 


P. KE. Ricwarps. 


Ar the Bible, Christian Conference the 
following resolution was adopted: ‘‘ That 
we regret the increase of juvenile smoking, 
and recommend that we do our utmost 
to counteract the evil by suggesting to our 
Sunday Schools the establishment of Anti- 
cigarette Leagues.’’ The object is good, 
but it is a pity to bring in the ‘‘ anti.’’ 
Why not aClean-breath League, a Physical 
Development League, a league whose very 
name should suggest something more than 
a criticism of other people’s cigarettes ? 


“The World’s Epoch Makers,” 
T. Clark. “35. 


(f. and 
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OUR CALENDAR. 
E oo 
It is requested that notice of any alteration in | 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
ee ee 
SUNDAY, August 27. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Evustacr 
THOMPSON, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7. 


Brixton, Unitarjan Christian Church, Effra-road, 
; ll, Rev. Eustacr THompson, and 7, Mr. 
A. J. CLARKE. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. : 
Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MarcHant. : ; 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. Hanxrnson. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place. Closed during August. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. R. Travers Hurrorp, B.A, 
Hight Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7. 
isting et Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
r. S. T. Roperr. : 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road; N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev, C. Grnnver, B.A; 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porr. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rev. J. Pacu 
Hopes. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpow Cooper. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. F. G. Frercunr. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. L. Jenkins JoNES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Rev. JAcop THoMpPson. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15. __ 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Mr: A. PHaraog, 
and 6.30, Mr. G. Sxevr. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. B, KirxgMan Gray. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 

Dr. Mommary. 


SS ee 
PROVINCIAL. 


Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowE zt. 

Buackroct, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McGeExr. 

‘BLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 an 
6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkers. . 

BovrNnemovts, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 

: 11. and 7, Rev. C. C. Cos. 

BrRaprorD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.3) and 6.30, 
Rev. Jonn Evans, B.A. fi 

Brigaton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11, and 7, Short Vesper Service, 
Holiday Sermon, “The Stars,” Rev. 


PRIESTLEY PRIME, 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. GEORGE STREET. 


BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


. : + ~ 5 ‘ - Be) i 
©. & B’s “Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now 
‘be obtained. Address of n»arestagent on receipt of . 

_pest-card, Manufactory, London, W.C. ‘ 


CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, | 


Rev. J. H. Smrru. 


| CHEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, off Water- 


gate-street, 11 and 6.30, SrupENT. 


| Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 


and 6.30. 

GUILDFORD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 


Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 


11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 


Lurps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Joun 


ELLIs. 


Lzicxestar, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


GERTRUD VoN PrtzoLp. 


LiscarpD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 


Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of ‘Toxteth, 11, Rev. 


CHARLES CRADDOCK, ; 


v 


Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. H. D. RosErrs. 


Liverpoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 


Rey. J. C. Opamrs, B.A. 


Maipsronp, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30: 
Newroet, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 


LIvENs. 


OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. G. 


St. Cxuatr, F.G.S. 


PortsmourH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 


Rev. W. F. Toruanp. 


PorrsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 11, P.S.A. 3, 


and 6.45, Rev. J. A. BrinkwortsH. 


ScaRBoROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 


Rey. Orrwrti Binns. 


SrvENoAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 


House, 11 and 6.45, Rev. F. TraspaLr REED. 


SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. Hzunry Dawtrey, B.A. 


SHIREBROOK, Main-street Free Christian Church 


6.15. 


SrpmovurtH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. W. AGAR. 


Soutuport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. F. B. Mort. 


Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. J. WorTHINGTON. 


TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rey. J. 


WAIN. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 


road, 11 and 6.30. 


Warwick, High-strect, 11 and 6.30, Rev. S. 


Burrows. 


WINDERMERE, Sunday morning in the Inst1TuTE 


at 11 o'clock. 
ore Ge 


IRELAND. 


Dus in, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. 


Hamitton Vance, B.D. 
eee 


WALES. 


ApsrrystwitH, New Market Hall, 11. 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 


Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BaLtMrortTu. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, KOUSE & LARD AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, £.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


BIRTHS. 
Snoox.—On August 13th, 1905, at-15, Macaulay 
Buildings, Bath, the wife of Francis Snook, 
a daughter, 
Wiunper.—On Angust 22nd, at Overdale, Hor- 
wich, near Bolton, the wife of Oliver 
Winder, of a son. 


MARRIAGE. 
CLAYPOOLE—PARKER.—On August 22nd, at 
Manchester College Chapel, Oxtord, by 
the Rev. J, E. Carpenter, William Heary 
Claypoole, of Maidenhead, to Beatrice 
Mand Mary, daughter of George Parker, 
M A., of 26, Farndon-road, Oxford. 


DEATH. 

Eyays.—On the 18th inst., at Fairfield, Car- 
marthen, Jane, second daughter of Mrs. 
Rachel Evans and the late Rev. Titus 
Evans, 


Se ee a | ee > 


Board and Residence, 


—— 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


‘T, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. —“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 


| —Mr. and Mrs. Sipnby P. PoTrTeEr. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Lovely seaside village. Beautiful 

country. Bracing climate. Sea and moorland. 

Responsible charge taken of the younger guests 

if unaccompanied by adult.—Prospectus from 
Proprietor, 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 383, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
position on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devonshire Park, &. Separate tables; elec- 
tric light. Terms from 2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


OTHIC HOUSH, HURSTPIER- 
POINT, HASSOCKS.—Board and Resi- 
dence in a beautiful and healthy neighbour- 
hood near the South Downs. Good roads; 
numerous walks and drives.—Miss ROWLAND. 


k ESWICK.—Miss E. NEWLING has 

removed from Hawkshead to Burnside, 
Keswick, where she can recéive two or three 
Paying Guests. High situation ; close to coach- 
routes, station one mile. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL.—Mrs. 

Vickers, Hazel Mount, Bay View 

pereaee) APARTMENTS, with or without 
oard. 


Opposite the British Museum, 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 


Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “‘ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 


LONDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 


Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors durisg the 30 years 
of its existence. 


is NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 


with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—ls, a year ; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


Greengages.— Superior English Green- 
gages, carefully packed and forwarded carriage 
paid per passenger train, 24 lbs., 12/-; 12 lbs., 
6/6. Pershore Egg Plums.—24 lbs., 5/-; 
12 lbs., 3/-—F RANK Roscon, Steeple Morden‘ 
Royston, 


Damsons.—Genuine Damsons, 24 lbs. 9/- ; 
12 ibs. 5/-. Bomatoes.—l8 lbs., 5/3; 9 Ibs. 2/9. 
Carriage paid in England and Wales.—F RANK 
Roscox, Steeple Morden, Royston, 
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& “Never writer wrote with deeper conviction than George Gissing ; every sentence 3 


has come straight from the heart, and this fact alone, apart irom its artistic merit, gives 
a poignancy and strength to his work which separates it at once from the common ruck 


of novel-writing. 


These books are-terrible arraignments of life—their 


eculiar 


characteristic is this poignancy, this painting of life at its moments of unbearable crisis. 
Between misery and despair lies a whole world of difference ; misery is what can be 
endured—despair is the unbearable, and George Gissing is the spokesman of Despair.” 
—_Jane H. Findlater, in the National Review. 


“ Fate set him for his life-task the study 


heaps and the pettinesses of our mortal nature. 


of the swarming miseries of our human ant- 
‘The Nether World,’ ‘New Grub Street,’ 


‘ Demos,’ ‘The Odd Women,’ ‘ The Whirlpool,’—these are all monumental titles, mighty 
themes. None of his contemporaries in England—only Zola and Tolstoi anywhere else— 


even attempted to wrestle with such big canvases, and if Gissing di 


not always 


rise to the height of his great argument, the conception was at least Herculean.’— 


I. Zangwill, in Jo-Day. 

THE UNCLASSED. 
THE EMANCIPATED. 
DENZIL QUARRIER. 
THE ODD WOMEN. 


IN THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. 
HUMAN ODDS AND ENDS. 
EVE'S RANSOM. 

THE WHIRLPOOL. 


Crown Svo, Gse cach, 


A. H. BULLEN, 47, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


MEMORIAL CHURCH, LISCARD, . 


CHESHIRE, 


GRAND BAZAAR. 
CONCERT HALL, MANOR ROAD, 
9th, 10th and I!th November, 1905. 


HE Congregation has already raised a sum 

of over £200, and a further sum of £400 

is required to make this church self-supporting, 
towards which the following donations have 
been received :— 5 
g. . 


Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart., M.P., 
Liverpool _... es oe Pi 
Philip H. Helt, Esq , Liverpool 
A. 8. Thew, Esq., Southport 
Mrs. 8. M. Aspland, London 
J. W. Bell, Esq., Liverpool ... 
Ion Pritchard, Esq., London 
Mrs. Morton, London... 
Lt.-Col. W. R. Trevelyan 
zance ... a +3 se 
J. Jackson, Esq., Blackpool... 
Mrs. Turner, Cheadle Hulme 
Mrs. E. Lloyd, London ~ ... : 
Donations of money or goods will be grate- 
fully received by 
J. E. Rudkin, 3, Tobin-street, Egremont, 
hen. treasurer. 
A, Ernest Parry (Minister), 11, Wesimore- 
land-road, Liscard, hon. sec. 
S. Wellington, 53, Martin’s-lane, Liscard, 
hon. sec, 


] 


Pen- 
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TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


.C, ; 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnzgnog, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Maxrx H, Jupexs, A,R.I.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Czcom GraDwELt, 7, Victoria-street, 8,W. 

F. H. A, Harpoastix, F.8.1., 5, Old Queen-st. S.W. 

ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C. 

Miss Ornmg, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W, 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, 8.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3 and 84 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent, Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100, 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years, | 21 years 
111/01 4,015 6/042{]0Rmu 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
oP) houses for their cwn occupation, Prospectus 
Tee, 


FREDERIOK LONG, Manager. 


Schools, etc. 


—»—— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Hicucate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TALBOT, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 
Healt % situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Headmistress—Miss ESTHER Case, 
Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge (Classical Tripos). 
Second Mistress—Miss EstERBROOK HICcks, 
B.Sc. London. 


A limited number of Boarders received. 


ORTH WALES COAST.— 
LLANDUDNO,—TAN-Y-BRYN. 
(On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head.) 


“ Recognised” Preparatory School. 
Established 1893. ; 
Best conditions of health. Inspection cordially 
invited. Head Master: L. H. Epminson, 
M.A. (Oxon), B.A. (Lond.). Resident Assistant- 
Master: C. J. Monrcomerry, M.A. (Oxon). 


Se anon ae SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


PRINCIPAL 
SIDMOUTH, 
SALE OF FREEHOLD RESIDENCES. 


ESSRS. PIDSLEY & SON are favoured 
with instructions to Sell by Auction on 


| Thursday, August 31, at 3 o’clock precisely, at 


The Royal York Hotel, Sidmouth, in two 
Lots, the very convenient and compact Free- 
hold Residences, known as the Balsters and 
the Shrubbéry, situated within a few minutes’ 
walk of the Esplanade, Churches, shops, &ce. 
| Each has: good shrubbed gardens. They com- 
prise :— 


reception rooms, conservatory, 8 bed and 
dressing-rooms, 2 w.e.’s, good kitchen and 
offices, stabling for 2 horses and coach-house, 
excellent garden. 

Lot 2.—*The Shrubbery,” with pretty 
cottage exterior, dining-room and morning: 
room opening to verandah, drawing-room with 
bay windows, 4 bedrooms, conservatory, boot- 
room, good kitchen, and offices. Secluded 
and old-fashioned garden. 

Particulars with Plan may be obtained of 
Messrs. VALLANCE & Mossop, Solicitors, Sid- 
mouth; or of the Auctioneers, Fore-street, 
Sidmouth. 


Lot-1.—* The Balsters” : Entrance hall, 3° 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


——p—— 

OMPANION OR HOUSEKEEPER, 
or GOVERNESS (or as ASSISTANT 
TEACHER in a School) for Little Boys or 
Girls.—A Lady, 30 years old, with good experi- 
ence and manners, and good practice in School 
(in English Subjects, Music, Natural History, 
Needlework, and House-management), seeks 
engagement after Michaelmas. Or as Com- 
parton to an Elderly Lady, and as Reader and 
Writer and Housekeeper.—Please correspond 
with M. H., c/o Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE, Victoria, 
Park, Manchester, after the 4th of September. 


ANTED.—GOOD PLAIN COOK 

and HOUSE-PARLOUR MAID by 

the middle of September. Good wages.—Mrs. 
Scuu.Ltz, The Firs, Northwood, Middlesex. 


DA 
UNSURPASSED 


for effectiveness and 
~ convenience in the 
household. | 

* No danger of explosion. 

No heat of stove or smell. 
Saves timo and tabour. 
G'ves intense and continuous 
heat, but only with the genuine 

~ “Dalli” Fuet. 

Beware of worth!ess imitations. 
w Price of the ‘Dalli’ 6/-; ‘Dall’ Fuel 
Mm 1/9 per box of 128 blocks. To be 

obtained of all Ironmongers and 

; Domestic Stores. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL. 
THe meetings of the International 


Council of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers have been 


~ held this week :nder the happiest circum- 


stances. These linés, indeed, have to be 
written early in the week, and there has 
been somewhat broken weather; but that 
could not mar the cordiality of the great 
gathering, the hearty welcome accorded to 
their visitors from many lands by our 
friends of the Liberal Faith in Geneva, or 
the great interest of the proceedings. 
Fully five hundred members have taken 
part in the week’s proceedings, of whom 
over 220 came from England, and over 30 
from America, while Switzerland was, of 
course, well represented, and that other 
cradle of liberty and sturdy independence, 
Holland, sent a considerable contingent. 
France and Germany, Belgium and Italy, 
Hungary and India were also among the 
countries represented, among the chief 
representatives from France being the 
venerable Professor ALBERT REVILLE and 
his son, Professor JEAN REVILLE, and from 
Germany Professor PrLEIDERER, of Berlin. 

A fuller account of those present we 
shall be able to furnish next week, and also 
a consecutive record of the proceedings. 
From the brief programme which appeared 
in these columns a fortnight ago, our 
readers will have seen how rich was the 
promise of interest in the varied contribu- 
tions, and what delightful entertainment 
to vary the strenuous work of the Council 
was provided by our Geneva hosts. It 
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would be ungrateful not to record at once 
our warmest thanks to Professor MontTer, 
the working President, and to Dr. Rocuart, 
the secretary of the local committee, with 
other willing helpers, who undertook, and 
most happily carried out, such arduous 
labours, involving the sacrifice of much of 
their summer vacation, to secure the success 
of the meetings and the comfort and 
pleasure of their guests. We have mem- 
ories of the first meeting of the Council in 
London, and the second in Amsterdam, 
which set a high standard of what is hoped 
for in such gatherings, and to these we 
now gratefully dd those of the third 
meeting in Geneva. 


As it is impossible to report the pro- 
ceedings this week, we are very glad to be 
allowed to publish at once the papers 
contributed by our three English brethren 
—Professor CARPENTER’S on ‘‘ The Recent 
Progress of New Testament Study in 
Great Britain,’’ the Rev. W. G. Tarranv’s 
on ‘‘ The Relations of Liberal Religion 
towards- Social Reforms,’’ and the Rev. 
W. Corpeianp Bowrnr’s on ‘* The Number, 
Organisation, and Condition of Unitarian 
Churches in Great Britain and Ireland.’’ 
Next week, in addition to a record of the 
proceedings of the weel, we hope to be 
able to publish the sermon preached on 
Thursday morning in the Cathedral of St. 
Pierre by Dr. Minor J. Savacr, of New 
York, the third sermon of the Inter- 
national Council, following those in French 
by M. le Pasteur E. Rogperry, of Paris, 
on Monday evening, and in German by the 
Rey. Professor K. Furrer, of Ziirich, on 
Wednesday morning. 

It was a special grace allowed to the 
large English contingent that they were 


[ONE PENNY. 


was the quaint old chapel in which, three 
hundred and fifty years ago, John Knox 
for some time preached, and under the 
pulpit, in the Cathedral itself, shill stood, 
as a memento of the past, the stiff- Backed 
chair of Calvin. But on the wall over the 
pulpit in the Chapel of the Maccabees were 
inscribed the words of good omen—‘‘ Post 
Tenebras Lux.’’~ As the service proceeded, 
and the eloquent words of the preacher fell 
upon our ears, the thanksgiving must have 
arisen in manyy hearts that, efter the 
darkness, in which there had been so much 
confusion, suffering, and wrong, the light 
had indeed begun to shine. That hope 
and thankful confidence the proceedings of 
the week have done much to confirm. 


ABOUT GENEVA. 
TI. 


Our quiet Sunday at Argenticre seems 
now a long way off. There followed the 
beautiful drive to Finhaut, of which the 
latter part, climbing up again from 
Chatelard, is more to be enjoyed by those 
who walk, even up that laborious and steep 
ascent, by reason of the narrowness of the 
Zig-Zag road, looking sheer down into the 
depth ‘of the ‘rocky valley 4 far below. Then 
another glorious day among the hills, up 
to the Col de la Gueulaz and the Six Jeur 
(6,745 feet in height), but ending with a 
terrific thunderstorm and hurricane of 
wind, from which we were, happily, able to 
shelter; though afterwards, as we made 
our way home, we found several great fir- 
trees blown down across our path, and 
other friends, whom we had found at 
Finhaut, were less fortunate in escaping 
the drenching and battering of the storm. 
Next day, in torrents of rain, down from 
Finhaut into the Rhone valley, and then 
to Glion, under a clearing sky. But, alas, 


able to hold a Sunday afternoon service of | pyr two days at Glion, looking down upon 
their own in the Chapel of the Maccabees, | the | lovely lake, were chiefly 1 in cloud and 
which proved to be really a part of the | disappointing rain, though one gleam of 


Cathedral itself. The lofty fifteenth cen- 
tury chapel was crowded with a congrega- 
tion of some two hundred worshippers, 
and our English hymns of thanksgiving 
and aspiration, led by the fine organ and 
the Cathedral organist, filled its spaces 
with glorious harmony. The service, to 
which there is further reference in our 
notes ‘*‘ About Geneva,’’ was impressively 
conducted by the Rev. Cuartrs Har- 
GROVE, and the Rev. JosrpH Woop was the 
preacher. Close by, just across the road, 


sunshine up at Les Avants showed the peak 
of Jaman, above the moving cloud. But, 
for the most part, we had to. be content to 
dream of what those two days might have 
been. And so, on Friday (August 25), 
back by the lake to Geneva, in delicious 
sunshine, but a haze which, on that 
evening, would not let us see Mont Blanc. 

So we were in time to meet our large 
English party on their arrival in Geneva 
early on Saturday morning. They had a 
perfect crossing on Friday from Newhaven 
to Dieppe; and, though afterwards there 
was rain upon the way, brilliant sunshine 
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welcomed them to the city for our Inter- 
national week. 

On Sunday morning not a few. of us 
found our way up -on to the joing tidge of 
Saléve, from Which one locks down upon 
Geneva and the lake; and, on the other 
side, into the heart of the great mountains, 
and southward to the charming lake of 
Annecy. Walking up from Annemasse, 

some of us picked wild cyclamen in the 
woods on the southern slope, and, in the 
meadows, on the way down to Veyricr, 
autumn crocus. 

Then, from the mountain height (even 
Saleve is higher than Ben Nevis) to the 
heights of worship, by no unnatural 
transition. It was a sunny afternoon, and 
at five o’clock we were permitted to gather 
in the Chapel of the Maccabees for a 
specia] English service of our own. 

The Cathedral of St. Pierre, as we have 
already noted, crowns the highest point of 
the old city, and the way up to it is steep 
on every side. Its curious composite 
Gothic towers form a striking object mn the 
view of the citv, and it has a quite incon- 
gruous classic front. But the interior is 
by no means unimpressive, with its lofty 
nave; and the historic interest, especially 
when associated with the thought of our 
services and the sermons preached this 
week from Calvin’s pulpit, is of the greatest. 

The Cathedral, dating from the tenth, 
but much altered in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, has recently been 
thoroughly restored. The Chapel of the 
Maccabees was built against the south- 
west wall of the nave by Cardinal de 
Brogny in 1406 (on the tiles near the chief 
entrance one may still see the Papal keys 
and the Imperial Eagle), and was restored 
in 1874-88. It has entrances separate 
from those of the Cathedral, though one 
opens upon the classic portico at the west 
end. The Gothic windows ate lofty, and 
the whole impression is of a true shrine of 
worship. Over the pulpit the bare wall 
hears the inscription (2s mentioned above), 
“Post Tenebras Lux.’’ At our Sunday 
service the chapel was crowded by a congre- 
gation variously estimated, but numbering 
probably about two hundred, and the 
singing was of the heartiest. The Cathe- 
dral organist threw himself with great skill 
into the spirit of the English hymnody. 

The service was conducted } by the Rey. 
Charles Hargrove. It ope ened with the 
familar, ever-welcome hymn of thanks- 
giving, ‘‘ O worship the King,”’ and, after 
a collect, the whole congregation joined in 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

The lessons were from Isaiah Ix., ‘* Arise, 
shine, for thy light is come,’’ and Acts 
xvul., the address of Paul at Athens. Then 
the hymn, **O God, the Rock of Ages,’ 


and after the prayer that other  ever- 
welcome hymn of Thomas Hornblower 
Gill?s— 


We come unto our fathers’ God; 
Their rock is cur salvation; 
The eternal arms, their dear abode, 
We make our habitation, 
We bring thee, Lord, the praise they brought ; 
We seek thee, as thy saiuts have sought - 
In every generation. 


The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Joseph Wood, from the text, Isaiah lx.,, 
part ¢éf the last verse: Thé little ond 
shall become a thousand.’? That was a 


chapter, he said, filled with, the match and 
the music of triumph. Its leading thought 
was of the light everlasting and the glory 
of the Lord. It was a chapter which it 
thrilled the heart to hear. Its promise was 
for the pioneers of truth. . It had not been 
the big-things of the world that had been 
the most enduring, but things of the spirit, 
of faith and truth. There had been great 
empires in the past, but their influence was 
as nothing compared with that of some of 
the smaller states, Jerusalem, Athens, 
Florence, Geneva. Of Jerusalem it might 
indeed be said that ‘‘ the little one’’ had 
become a thousand, though not in the way 
that was expected ; and it might be 
questioned whether Rome itself had ever 
touched the thought of Europe as the cities 
of Dante and Calvin had done. From 
such considerations they might themselves 
take comfort. The great forees of Ortho- 
doxy were against them. The Free Church 
Federation would have nothing to do with 
them; they had no popularity with the 
masses, but were only small companies 
scattered here and there. But majorities 
were no test of truth, and, though it might 
not be in their time, the trrumph of the 
truth would yet come, and their fidelity 
would make for it. They must be eager for 
the growth of the good cause, and the time 
must come when that which was best 
would be universal. The Liberal Protest- 
ant movement in Europe was at present 
‘* the little one,’’ and there were some who 
thought it hardly existed; but the Inter- 
national Council was mains them aware 
that they had sympathisers in many lands, 
greater in number than they had supposed 
They were not all called Unitarians, and 
there had been different points of departure, 
yet it was:one movement, and Professor 
Jean Réville’s admirable account of 
Liberal Protestantism might stand for an 
account of English and American Unit- 
arianism. That day they were met in 
Geneva. It was unique, startling, and in 
some respects dramatic. In nocity of the 
world could their meeting be more indica- 
tive of the change coming over human 
thought. In that caty Calvin gave the 
Augustinian theology a new lease cf life ; 
his powerful genius impressed it on nearly 
all of the reformed churches, and it took 
his name. It had dominated the most 
energetic races, but now Calvinism seemed 
to be an almost negligible quantity. Irom 
the pulpit where Calvin preached Dr. 
Minot Savage was to speak of a truth and 
a cause which to Calvin would be detest- 
able. Truly Servetus might say: “‘I am 
this day avenged.’’ Yet, if Calyim were 
alive to-day, he would not be a Calvinist 
of the sixteenth century; and they must 
remember, in spite of his terrible theology, 
that he was one of Hurope’s greatest minds, 
of noblest purity and strongest will, who 
had made Geneva as a city set on a hill, 
the moral capital of one half of Christen- 
dom and a great frontier fortress against 
Rome.. The attempt to bind Calvinism 
on the churches for ever had happily failed. 
lis doctrine of God and man was under- 
mined by the new thought cf the world, 
and now in Calvinistie churches dcetrine 
was preaehed at which he would have 
shudflered. The Reformation was a pro- 


test against finality, and a new Reformation 


was now in progress. In conclusion the 
preacher used as a striking and beautiful 
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flory BF the 
which for centuries Had 
until an adventurous spirit ere and there 
had penetrated their fastnesses, and then 
in time the solitary path had become a 
beaten trick, and multitudes had entered 
in to share in the glories discovered to their 
race by the pioneers. So it was with the 
purest, loftiest truths of religion, which now 
lifted themselves like the great mountains 


parable the 


i: 


ne heights, 
n unknown, ~ 


into the heavens, to be the strength and - 


joy of all alike. They might say of the 
truth as they now held it, that after leng 
waiting it was beginning to be appreciated 
and understood. Their company might 
still be a little one, but they met in the sure 

and certain hope of the day when that little 
one would become a thousand ! 


The light was already fading in the chapel 


as the sermon drew to a close, but the last 
hymn, Samuel Longfellow’s 's, ‘“* One holy 
Church of God appears,’’ was so well 
known that it could be happily sung to the 


end, and after the Benediction we came out — 


into the beautiful evening light again. it 
was good to have been there, ‘and the kind- 
ness of the authorities in allowing us the 
privilege of such a service in such a place 
was keenly felt. apis hater 
One thought cédme to us afterwards in 
pondering the preacher’s parable. 
once solitary paths are now beaten tracks, 
in danger, perhaps, of being vulgarised. 
The greatest glories of the Alps are access- 
ible to the multitude; but are they not often 
profaned by a noisy, selfish spirit in the 
crowd ? So, with those pure and. lofty 
truths of teligion, expressed in the spirit 
of the pure humanity of Jesus. They are 
in danger of being treated as common-places, 
Our part, in the cause of Liberal Telia, 
is not simply to make the trath known as 
matter of reasoning and words, but to live 
in its presence, to ‘enter. into all the depth 
of its meaning, to be with God in profound 
humility, in the close bonds of our helpful 
human fellowship, knowing that it is His 


truth and not our own, that we are to live ~ 


and speak for Him and declare His glozy 
and the blessedness of them that. trust in 
Him. Then there will be no common- 
place, no noisy conceit in those who take 
the great words of religion wpon their lips, 
and the glory of the Lord will be upon our 
path, as upon the pure snows of the Alpine 
heights, in a beauty beyond the power of 
wares to utter, and a joy. which knows 

that it is folded in the care of Eternal Love. 
Phéh will nbd Beten 48 our word, which 
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will be indeed the word of the herd to. 


them, and they will say, these are a people 


who have a sure hold on truth. Depth of 
religious life, and not simply breadth of 
thought, nist be our aim, and the constant 


watchword of our churenees as of the 
International Council in its larger fellow- 
ship. 

Monday evening saw the opening of the - 
third biennial meeting of the International 
Council, with the Cathedral service; but 


of this we must reserve cur record for the 


complete report next week. 
Geneva, Angust 29. 


TRRATUM, —-In last week’ s leading article 
‘ Caivin and Servetus,’’ in the second 
gain in the third column, fo 

‘ Doumerque,”” of Montauban 
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RECENT ENGLISH STUDY OF THE 


\ 


- ORIGINS OF CHRISTIANITY.* 
By Rav. J. ES?LIN CARPENT®R, M.A. 


_T am asked to give to this igen a 
brief account of recent English work on 
the New Testament. It is, of course, 
impossible to cover so wide a field in 
twenty-five minutes. I must be content 
to point out tendencies rather than tabu- 
late results ; and, inasmuch as the most 
interesting questions for us BA PSE round 
the Gospels and the life of Jesus, I shall 
limit myself to currents of thought and 
methods of study upon this. high theme. 
The two great dictionaries of the Bible— 
one edited by Dr. Hastings, the other by 
roiessor Cheyne and Dr. Sutherland 
Black, the completion of which falls 
within this century—have occupied so 
large an amount of the activity of our 
scholars that the independent product of 
the last few years is not very large. But 
it is hardly possible to over-estimate the 
general progress which these two works 
register. The editors of Enc. Bibl. were 
were obliged, itis true, to invoke the aid 
ofa distinguished scholar from Switzerland 
for the advanced treatment of the Gospels, 
and the personalities connected with 
them. But both dictionaries rest quite 
frankly on the historic view of the Old 
Testament, Those who recall the vehe- 
mence with which Colenso was assailed in 
England forty years ago will realise how 
completely English theology has changed 
its position with respect to the inspiration 
and authority of the Scriptures. With 
many natural hesitations and inevitable 
reserves, the measure meted out to the 
Old Testament is being slowly applied to 
the New. ‘‘ It should be frankly said,”’ 
declared the distinguished leader of Angli- } 
can, studies three years ago, ‘‘ that those 
who are engaged upon the criticism of the | 
New Testament in this country are agreed | 
in the principle that it must be ap proached | 
like any other book. Sometimes English | 
critics are taunted with not doing this, 
but the taunt is not well founded. From 
a rather wide acquaintance with those 
who are employed in this work, I can take | 
upon. myselt to say that they have an 
absolutely sincere and honest intention to | 
look the facts in the face as they are.’’} 
We must not expect to advance too 


- quickly ; ; and if Mr. Conybeare takes one 


view of the. intrusion. of the Baptismal 
formula i in. Matt. xxvii. 19, in the pages 
of the, Hibbert Jowrnal (£902, p. 102), 
and Dr. Chase another (Journ. of Theol. 
Studies, July, 1905), 
that to both these eminent scholars the 
matter is simply and solely (to use 3; 
Chase’s. words) ‘a matter of evidence.”’ 
We must pass over the very intoreating 
contributions to the history of the Gospel 


text made by Mr. Burkitt in his recent 


edition of the Curetonian version of the 
Four Gospels,t and the discussions which 
have gathered round. the fragments of 
sayings ascribed to Josus, in the. papyri 
discovered by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt. 
These are the property of all scholars. 
More interesting to Continental friends 


*A paper read at the International Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thiekcrs 
and Workers, Geneva, August 30. Sere 

Prof. Sanday on . “Criticism ot the Now 
arctl: » in St, Margaret's Lectures (1962), 


we are confident | 


may be the efforts lately made to bring 
some results oi the study of the Gospels 
within easier reach of popular apprehen- 
sion. ‘This has peen done alike by transla- 
tion and by commentary. In ‘‘ The New 
estament in Modern Speech ’’ (1903) the 
late Dr. Weymouth contributed a version 
founded on his well-known ‘“‘ Resultant 
Greek Te ata mment,’’ and designed to express 
the sense in present-day English ; and the 
editors of the ‘‘ Twentieth Oentur y New 
Testament ’’ have gone still further along 
the same path—in both cases with great 
gain, in particular, to the > understanding 
of the apostolic letters. Far more elabo- 
rate, with a richer apparatus of learning, 
is the ‘* Historical New Testament ’’ of 
the brillant Scotch divine, Dr. Moffatt. 
To a fresh translation of the books (ar- 
ranged in the order of their composition) 
he adds introductions packed full. of 
knowledge. Tables of literature and _his- 
tory, and admirable expositions of modern 
critical opinion, supply the reader with 
materials for his own judgment. The 
Fourth Gospel is placed between 95 and 
115 a.p.; the Pastoral Epistles (on a 
Pauline nm aeleus); James and Jude, tollow 
in the first quarter of the second century ; 
2 Peter is dated anywhere between 130 
and 170 a.p. ‘There is no timidity here ; 
but the writer happily combines with his 
gcience a warm glow of religious life. 
Even into popular commentaries the 
newer methods are finding their. way. 
The volumes on the Gospels are among the 
most cautious in the series known. as the 
‘Century Bible’’ ; yet even they are 
not wholly indifferent. to the. modern 
treatment of the problems of eschatology. 
|The discourses of the Fourth Gospel are 
no longer regarded ag a reproduction of 
the actual words of Jesus. Thucydides or 
Livy, we are reminded, employed the 
direct form, ‘‘ even when drawing largely 
on his imagination in the composition gas 
ithe speeches of his heroes.* The historic 
pmethod has made large inroads on. older 
Feonceptions of inspiration. The devout 
and clear-cyed scholar, Professor A. W. 
Peake, is fully aware of the significance of 
the, Epistle to the Hebrews, and Mr, 
Redorean Scott does not shrink from 
applying the researches of Bousset and 
Gunkel to the Apocalypse.t 
Behind these efforts at populansation 
‘lie the more learned labours which appeal 
[primarily to the student. With singular 
patience and thoroughness (but without 
| producing any widespread conviction) Dr. 
| Edwin Abbott continues his efforts to trace 
many of the divergencies of the Gospels to 
Fa common Hebrew original, on which the 
Fr earhest of our Gospels (Mark) was founded. 
The problem of Mark’s sources has not 
been investigated by any English scholar 
eons the lines of either oe Weiss 
- Richard Hoffmann. In his valuable 
ne «¢ Sonopeis of the ae ty (1903), where 
a prodigious amount of material is brought 
together, the Rey. Arthur Wright distin- 
guishos between successive literary stages 
in Mark first, second, and third; isolates 
the Matthean logia;, and even attempts to 
classify in groups the peculiar materials of 


z St. John in the “Century Bible,” p. 27. 

FUDE Moffatt and Mr. Mou!ton. nae traced 
the presence of Zoroastvian. clements‘in the 
New Testament, in the /Zibbert Journal (1993), 
and the Journal of Theol. Studies (1902). 
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Luke; The significant limits of English 
theology are, however, most clearly dis- 
played in the two learned commentaries 
on Mark (belonging respectively to the 
right and left wing) by Professor Swete, of 
Cambridge, and Professor Menzies, of St: 
Andrews. The exact learning and the 
grammatical materials of the first exhibit 
the special excellence of the Cambridge 
school, _ But historical difficulties hardly 
seem for the author even to exist. In the 
absence of documentary evidence he cannot 
bring himself. to attach any serious con- 
sideration to the view that materials from 
some other document may have been in- 
corporated into the great eschatological 
discourse (Mark xiii.) on the Mount of 
Olives. The fact that the Son of Man 
has not. yet appeared in clouds of glory, 
obliges him to play fast and loose with the 
meaning of the word yeved (generation) ; 
and, under the theological conception that 
the Eternal Word “‘ cannot be ignorant of 
this or any other mystery of the divine 
will,’’ he is compelled to explain that the 
Son had no knowledge of the date of the 
Parousia ‘‘ in his human consciousness.”’ 
It is, however, characteristic of Dr. Swete’s 
anxiety to. keep close to the facts as he 
understands them, that he can remark 
concerning the Messiahship (within the 
limits of Mark): ‘* There is no indication 
that anyone in Galilee, while the ministry 
was in progress, stumbled upon the truth, 
or that Jesus during this period either 
publicly or privately declared himself to 
be the Christ ’’ (p. xci.).. How this is to 
be reconciled with the presentation in the 
Fourth Gospel the learned commentator 
does notinform us. From this theological 
control the Scotch divine has. entirely 
escaped. His objectis primarily historical; 
He prints the Greek text, but of verbal 
criticism or philological remark he is 
sparing. He seeks to interpret the narra- 
tive with the full consciousness that many 
of its elements belong not to the localities 
of Palestine, but to the sphere of religious 
imagination. He realises how many forces 
of current belief, expectation, and enthu- 
siasm, have shaped and moulded the 
primitive apostolic reminiscence. He sees 
how ‘‘ the face of Jesus.as he actually 
was and spoke, strove and suffered, hved 
and trusted and hoped, has been to a large 
extent hidden for us by the theology we 
have inherited ’’; and he shares the 
conviction—which animates so many of 
the best scholars of the Continent—that 
‘as earnest and truthful studies reveal 
again his features, his spirit will enter baba 
fresh energy into the life of his followers.’ 


This is in truth the real aim of all the 
higher Hnglish Gospel investigation: It 
lies at the back of the writings of Professor 
Gardner, and it is one of the hopeful signs 
of the times that his admirable lectures, 


| <* A Historic View of the New ‘l'estament,’” 


may be bought for sixpence at almost any 
railway bookstall.. Meanwhile, a new esti- 
mate of Jesus is entering English Judaism: 
It gleamed a few years ago in Mr. Jacobs’ 
interesting sketch, ‘‘ As Others Saw 
Him’’; it has received penetrating ex- 
pression irom the pen of Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore (through whom we hope to learn so 
much more) in the current number of the 
Hibbert Journal. Within the pale of 
the Church, however, the problems of the 
Gospel narratives bear another aspect; 
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and Canon Sanday could remark a little 
while ago that ‘‘ the criticism which lies 
outside the literary sphere is at the present 
moment rather in a state of flux; neither 
the questions to be asked, nor the answers 
to them, stand out as yet with sufficient 
clearness.’’* Only slowly does this great 
scholar feel his way. Nevertheless, in his 
‘* Outlines of the Life of Christ ’’ (repro- 
duced from Hastings’ ‘‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible’’), he shows clearly that he is 
moving: The editors of Smith’s ** Diction- 
ary of the Bible,’’ as late as the enlarged 
edition of 1893, were content to reprint the 
article on Jesus Christ by the late Dr. 
Thomson, Archbishop of York, who had 
remarked that the Temptation was ‘‘ the 
trial of One who could not possibly have 
fallen.’ ‘‘ This makes a complete con- 
ception of temptation impossible,’’ added 
his Grace, naively, ‘‘ for minds wherein 
temptation is always associated with the 
possibility of sin.’’ Very different is the 
treatment of Professor Sanday: ‘‘ It is 
impossible for us to understand it in the 
sense of understanding how what we call 
temptation could aifect the Son of God : 
it could not have touched him at all unless 
he had been also and no less really Son of 
Man.’* The effort to see things from 
different points of view is conspicuous 
throughout, as in the frequent emphasis on 
the different values of different strata in 
the Gospel narratives. Yet the result is 
too often an unsatisfactory compromise. 
On the one hand we are told of the current 
belief indemons, in sofaras ‘‘itwas shared 
by Jesus, that there was a certain circle of 
ideas which Jesus accepted in becoming 
man, in the same way in which he accepted 
a particular grammar and vocabulary.”’ 
In other words, this belief showed him to 
be to that extent a man of his time like 
Peter or Paul. But that inference might 
be too bold, and we accordingly read in the 
next paragraph: ‘‘ Butitisstilla question 
which is probably by no means so clear, 
whether, allowing for its temporary and 
local character, the language then used did 
not contain an important element of truth. 
The physical and moral spheres are per- 
haps more intimately connected than we 
suppose.’” It would be easy to cite other 
instances of uncertain judgment, such as 
the Mission of the Seventy, or the darkness 
at the crucifixion. But it must suffice to 
remark, with respect to the miracles, that 
the Gospel miracles can no longer be re- 
served in a class apart. Professor Sanday 
has, indeed, observed elsewhere: “‘ The 
belief in miracles is surely one that God 
has permitted—we may even say en- 
couraged—on a very large scale. It must 
have a place in his eternal purposes; So 
that the problem rather is to find out 
what that place is than simply to discard 
it.’+ But when a devout Buddhist relates 
that the Teacher fed five hundred brethren 
at once out of an old woman’s basket of 
cakes, and had enough over to supply the 
wants of the poor around ; or that a pious 
disciple walked across the waters of a 
river to hear his Lord preach, and, when 
he was sinking in the waves in mid-stream, 
found them once more solid through an 
act of faith, the Christian Professor can 
see no room for these wonders in the 


* St. Margaret’s Lectures, p. 30. 
Tt “An Hirenicon from Culture,” Journal of 
Lheol. Studies, iii., p. 217. 
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Providential Order, though the reverence 
and trust which live in such tales are pre- 
cisely analogous to the motives of our 
Gospel . stories. 

Most interesting, perhaps, in this respect 
is the contrast between the theologian of 
Christ’ Church and the Principal of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, in their treatment 
of the Johannine Gospel. ‘* The Inquiry 
into the Character and Authorship of the 


Fourth Gospel,’’ issued two years ago by. 


Dr. Drummond, won sincere admiration 
from Anglican divines. With exact 
scholarship and minute investigation, the 
evidence, alike internal and external, was 
patiently surveyed. ‘‘In literary ques- 
tions,’” said the author, ‘* we cannot look 
for demonstration ; the result, therefore, 
is an estimate of probabilities.’’ Dr. 
Drummond declared himself, as is well 
known, in favour of the apostolic author- 
ship. But, while Dr. Sanday uses the 
Fourth Gospel as the real basis for the 
historic life of Jesus, smce it is (in his 
judgment) the only Apostolic record, Dr. 
Drummond is unable to regard it as a 
narrative of actual events. He may 
prefer its date for the Last Supper; so 
does Dr. Abbott, who rejects the traditional 
view of its origin. But he has no hesita- 
tion in following the Synoptic account of 
the clearing of the Temple, and he frankly 
treats the raising of Lazarus as a symbol 
and not afact. ‘The book is to be accepted 
more in the spirit than in the letter. ‘‘ It 
is an interpretation of a life already known 
from other sources.’’* 

Throughout a large part of the work we 
seem to wander amid majestic thoughts and 
expositions, but hardly to come into contact 
with a living man; and, if we analyse our own 
state of mind as we read, we discover that he 
who is present to us, and whose grace and 
truth we feel, is the speaker of the parables and 
the beatitudes, the friend of publicans and 
sinners; the man who proffered tender en- 
couragement to the penitent, and rebuked self- 
satisfied hypocrisy; who went about doing 
good, careless of his own ease and comfort ; 
who prayed alone upon the mountains ; who 
loved the fields and the flowers ; who blessed 
the little children, and sympathised with the 
falling sparrow. It is to him that we cheer- 
fully accord the greatness and the high 
communion in which our gospel finds the secret 
of his power ; it is with him that we wish to 
be in vital union, that we too may have the 
spirit of a divine humanity; it is as coming 
from him that his words of promise and of 
peace so deeply move us, and it is because he 
has made his way into our hearts that we are 
not offended at hearing that he is the light of 
the world, and the giver of life, for so our 
illumined and quickened hearts have said. 

Some such view as this in varying forms 
is forcing itself on those who still retain 
the Church ‘tradition. The high-minded 
Dean of Westminster, for instance, whose 
little book on the ‘‘ Study of the Gospels ”’ 
is an admirable model of elementary 
exposition, confronts the claims raised by. 
Jesus at the beginning of his ministry in 
John with the view of ‘‘ gradual develop- 
ment ’’ offered py the Synoptics. ‘‘ No 
contrast,’’ he declares,-‘* can possibly be 
more startling than this, and we are 
constrained to ask: Can both these 
representations be historically true? or is 
one the simple and natural story of the 
facts and the other the poetic creation of 
an ideal life of Christ? ’’ Even more 
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emphatically do the differences in the 
representation of the locality and duration 
of the ministry demand “ that we should 
either dismiss the Fourth Gospel from 
serious historic consideration, or else largely 
re-model the general framework which we 
had constructed from the reading of the 
Synoptic Gospels.’’* When such alterna- | 
tives are presented to us by one of the 
highest dignitaries of the Church, it is 
evident that great changes are at hand. 
For a time, indeed, a small but some- 
what noisy group of the High Church party 
meets the advance of criticism with the 
pleas of M. Loisyt without realising how 
completely they thus undermine their own 
historic base. More significant is the fact 
that belief in the Virgin Birth is seriously 
shaken. Dr. Sanday has recognised that 
‘“* Matthew i. and il. appear to belong to 
that portion of the First Gospel that is 
latest and least certain.’’{ If the opening 
of the First Gospel may be thus surren- 
dered, why should that of the Third be 
retained ? No one raises his voice in 
defence of the marvellous birth of John 
the Baptist, yet it rests on precisely the 
same authority so far as Luke is concerned. 
The Lucan story of the Nativity is traced 
by Dr. Sanday to the Mother herself, 
through Joanna, the wife of Herod’s 
steward Chuza ; but, in the total absence 
of all evidence, we cannot be surprised to 
hear Dr. Sanday ‘‘ acknowledge the right 
of those who plead that this article of faith 
was held in reserve and not included in the 
public teaching either of our Lord himself 
or (for some time, we may believe) of the » 
Apostles.’’§ ; ; 
Meantime, bolder spirits see cléarly that 
the subject cannot be separated from the 
much larger theme of the whole Messianic 
idea. It has been reserved for another 
Oxford scholar to expound with uncom-. 
promising lucidity some of the questions 
suggested by recent research. In the 
remarkable lecture addressed a year ago 
by Professor Cheyne to theEnglish Church- 
men’s Union,|| this fearless investigator 
analyses the fourfold Christian belief 
summed up in the doctrines of the Virgin 
Birth, the Descent into the nether-world, 
the Resurrection, and the Ascension: 
Starting from the researches of Gunkel 
into the mythic background of Rev. xii., 
he argues that the popular Messianic belict 
‘“ was probably much more definite than 
we might suppose from most of the Jewish 
religious literature.’* The occurrence of 
the word parthenos (virgin) in the Greek 
version of the Immanuel prophecy (Isaiah 
vil.) cannot be regarded as the germ out of 
which the narrative of Matthew was de- 
veloped, for it is shrewdly observed that 
it needs itself to be explained. The 
cause suggested is the existence of a wide- 


* «Study of the Gospels,” pp. 137, 139. In 
“‘Contentio Veritatis” the Rev. W. G. Allen 
surrendered the apostolic authorship altogether, 
In this connection may be noted Dr. Robinson’s 
cautious explanation of the Baptismal formula 
of Matt. xxviii. 19: ‘“The Evangelist does not 
here report the ipsissima verba of Jesus, but 
transfers to him the familar language of his 
own time and locality’? (‘‘Encycl. Bibl.,” col. 

74). ; 
t+ ‘“‘Harnack and Loisy,” by Rev. T. A. 
Lacey (1904), with a letter from Lord Halifax. 

“{ “The Virgin Birth of our Lord,” 
“Critical Questions”’ (1903), p. 148. 
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deity, which may be traced in Arabian, 
Babylonian, and Egyptian cycles: The 
descent into Hades is only a Christianised 
version of the conflict of the Divine 
‘Redeemer with the dragon of chaos and 
lawlessness. In the Resurrection and 
Ascension the archeologist finds the com- 
plement of the story, describing the 
triumphant return of the Deliverer to the 
skies. The references in Professor Cheyne’s 
notes to the “‘ Christusbild ’’ of Professor 
Pfleiderer, the brilliant discourse first 
addressed to this Congress two years ago, 
will show how far the English and the 
German scholars are in agreement. Pro- 
fessor Cheyne treads with surer foot than 
another of our compatriots, Mr. J: M. 
Robertson, who thinks that the whole of 
the Gospel narrative can be reduced to 
shreds and patches of uncertainty because 
it assuredly contains mythical elements. 
Of the historic reality of Jesus, the unique- 
ness of his personality, and the immense 
worth of nis act of absolute self-sacrifice, 
Professor Cheyne has no doubt. But this 
only renders it more incumbent on the 
disciple to disengage these abiding truths 
from their temporary form. It is even 
boldly conjecured that there was probably 
some pre-Christian Messianic biography, 
known to the Apostle Paul, in which these 
elements already held a place. As soon as 
Jesus was identified with the Messiah they 
were immediately attached to him, and 
the opening and the close of his life were 
thus conformed to a prior type. The new 
, direction which research is likely to take 
in the near future, therefore, is that of 
inquiry into the form and sources of the 
Christology of the Apostle Paul. The 
approaching publication of an edition of 
the ‘‘ Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs *’ (edited by Professor Charles), with 
proot of the pre-Christian date of this 
interesting work, the clear realisation of 
contemporary ideas of the world and the 
heavenly powers, the study of Greek and 
Oriental cults with their numerous parallels 
to Christian terminology, the fuller compre- 
hension of the religious atmosphere in 
which so many of our sacred books were 
produced (see, for example, the very 
remarkable bas-relief from Koloe in Lydia, 
displaying the heavenly counterparts of 
- the worship of earth, recently published by 
Professor Ramsay*), will help us to under- 
stand the records of the origins of Christian 
thought and worship as we have never 
understood them before. And side by side 
with this the might of the first Christian 
impulse will emerge with new power, and 
the conception of the Kingdom of God 
with its immense personal and social 
implications will send us forth afresh to 
work out in the conditions of the. present 
day the deathless thoughts of Jesus Christ. 


Ir is not the workers and fighters for the 
right who despair of God.—G@. S. Merriam. 

THERE is no vainer thought than to 
imagine that you can sit down and live 
upon what faith you have got. Unless 
you are willing to go forth strong in its 
might to overcome the evil of the world, 
you will soon find that it will droop and 
.die.—C: J: Perry: 
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‘life comes of manfully 


GION TO SOCIAL REFORMS.* 
By tHE Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Ir is said that a most orthodox king 
once declared that, if the Almighty had 
taken his advice, he believed the scheme 
of creation might have becn amended. I 
hope it may not be deemed improper for 
unorthodox persons like ourselves to 
express a wish that at least some things in 
this world were different. Doubtless we 
are men of faith, but we are (or ought to 
be) men of works as well, for we find 
ourselves in the midst of circumstances 
that call aloud for energetic action. Leav- 
ing to exponents of religious theory to 
reconcile the temper of trust with the 
spirit of profound dissatisfaction, I would 
respectiully urge upon all the impossibility 
of taking refuge from social problems in an 
easy-going optimism. 

Are we—is anyone—satisfied with the 
social conditions of the present day? Do 
those conditions justify us in taking a 
merely academic interest in the subject ? 
While we jealously preserve the speculative 
freedom of our theology, have we no settled 
and definite aims as social reformers ? 

We surely cannot need reminding that 
the contrasts between different grades of 
society are profound. Not to indulge in 
extravagant views, let us consider our own 
present lot and that of many of our 
brethren: I suppose we are mostly 
middle-class people. We meet to-day 
amid some of the most beautiful scenes on 
earth; we give and receive courtesies as 
persons who are exempt from the sterner 
severities of the struggle for life. Neces- 
saries at least we possess, if not, luxuries ; 
and we have abundance not only for the 
body, but for the mind. To us a wide 
range of mental activity is possible ; 
literature, science, art, and religion open. 
before us ways into the highest realms of 
feeling. But, while we meet thus, we 
know well that millions are so placed that 
nearly their whole time and power are 
perforce spent in the endeavour to get 
daily bread, and what respite they have 
from burdensome toil is necessarily passed 
amid surroundings that forbid refinement 
of feeling, and that so deaden the intellect 
that much that is the daily food of the 
mind to us would be unattractive, if not 
absolutely unintelligible, to them. Let 
Liberal Religion preach its Gospel where 
it will, how small a hearing does it secure 
in the weltering slums ! 

We may be told by students of biology 
that stress elicits effort, and that vigorous 
‘* suffering hard- 
ship.’’ It is very true, but it is not the 
whole truth. Nature’s. methods are cer- 
tainly not indulgent, but stern and uncom- 
promising—until there is room and scope 
for a new and higher line of departure. 
The social reformer steps in, not as an 
opponent of Nature, but as an exponent 
of Nature’s ‘‘ second thoughts.’? When 
the organism is worth preserving, and too 
hard a discipline would not really develop 
its latent resources but would simply 
crush it out of existence, mitigating influ- 
ences are introduced. Infancy is pro- 
longed by extended parental care; the 
individual is protected by the group; and 


* A paper read at the ‘International Council 
of Unitarians,” &c., at Geneva, Aug. 31, 1905, 


thus, and thus only, are the higher possi- 
bilities of human life realised. Humane 
co-operation and re-adjustment of the 
common burden, the foresight of the 
prudent, and the succouring care of the 
large-hearted—these are among the ‘‘ sec- 
ond thoughts’’ of Nature, without which 
there is no one of us here present but 
would have perished miserably long ago: 
When, therefore, a reference is made to 
the necessity for struggle in human affairs, 
whether that reference be made in strict 
loyalty to the laws discovered by our 
science, or insincerely as a cloak to cover 
indolence and selfishness, the wise answer 
must be one that is based on a wider view 
of the subject. 

There is no need to labour this point, 
All religious groups that rightfully claim 
our regard have simply—I would say 
honourably—accepted the challenge which 
is clearly offered to man in the harsher 
conditions of his world. Whatever their 
philosophy may have had to say as to the 
problem of evil, their practice has been to 
try by all-means in their power to lessen 
its incidence. Looking back upon the 
story of Christian benevolence, we can, no 
doubt, detect many mistakes. We might, 
without difficulty, point to present-day 
methods of charity which are something 
worse than failures. Narrow and short of 
vision, would-be reformers have forgotten 
the complexity of human nature; they 
have adopted plans for immediate relief 
which have ultimately aggravated the 
disease. All this is painfully obvious 
to the student of social science; but the 
question for us is: Are we, who are 
indefinitely, but perhaps sufficiently des- 
ceribed as belonging to the Liberal Religious 
group, to stand aloof from these endeavours 
to lessen the sum of social misery ? Have 
we satisfied ourselves that our whole duty 
is done when we have laid a finger here or 
there upon the mistakes of predecessors or 
contemporaries ? 

Surely there is no one of us who would 
willingly be only a ‘‘ hearer of the word’” 
and not a ‘‘doer”’ also. Ifever there were 
a group of thinkers upon whom there lay 
a supreme obligation to act, it is ourselves: 
As theologians, our characteristic note is 
‘“the Man above the Dogma.’” Our 
theology is, in fact, largely an outburst 
of protest in the name of the simple 
human instincts that have been out- 
raged by the abstractions and artificialisms 
of the schools. As regards our ecclesiasti- 
cal polity, doubtless considerable variety 
shows at present upon the surface, but at 
heart we all approve the declaration : 
‘* The Man above the Church.’® Our 
love of individual liberty does not stop 
short of the contest with even the most 
august of social organisations; and if a 
crisis arises In which the nation itself; 
acting through its officers, seeks to crush 
out the free life of the citizen by sheer 
weight of authority, our sympathies go 
with ‘‘ the Man’’ even before the nation: 
Our reason for laying this emphasis on the 
rights of the individual soul and conscience 
is a ready one: there, in the inner life of 
a man, and not in things external, however 
dignified and imposing, le the highest 
values of existence. 

It is easy to say such things, and easy 
to applaud them; but they imply a 
oorollary of vast significance: The more 
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clearly we discern the worth of every 
individual soul, the more imperative the 
duty becomes to secure, as far as we can, 
that every individual soul has a chance of 
living its worthiest life: What we see 
around us in the case of many, if not the 
actual majority of human beings, is surely, 
in heaven’s name, not their worthiest life. 
By every declaration we make of the rights 
of men we are the more bound to do 
battle for them. Others may do as they 
will, but we cannot evade the duty of 
diree tly interfering with the drift of things, 
lest the brute clements crush out the 
human: The way of civie and: com- 
mercial life must be altered till no un- 
unnecessary obstacle stands in the way of 
individual development. The social: re- 
form we desire is simply this—the oppor- 
tunity for men to be men indeed, not drilled 
all into one pattern, but every one his 
best self; 

But, to secure it, how much is needed! 
The pith and centre of our reformation is 
just there.’ The struggle has its political 
aspect, and here, I am well aware, we 
meet with disturbing passions which are 
more keen to-day, I think, than those of 


the theological world. Pitiful it is that. 


the simple desire for ‘‘ all men’s good ’’ 
is so often missed amid party conflicts ; 
but, at whatever risks, Liberal Religion 
must do its duty, even at the risk of 
entering, when necessary, the field of 
politics. Imagine, if you can, a Moses, 
Amos, Jesus, or Paul, abandoning his duty 
to be a helper of men, and driven into 
religious quietism by the cry of ‘‘ poli- 
ties’? ! Rather let us be insistent that no 
department of human activity can be 
' excluded from religious influences without 
suffering loss—least of all the department 
where laws are made and applied, where 
taxation is incurred, and the daily life of 
the people is involved in the quarrels of 
states. 

Obviously, our time to-day permits ot 
only the brietest reference to detailed facts ; 
but two salient factors in the social pro- 
blem demand at least a word or two. Who 
ean consider without sadness and appre- 
hension the Congested Population in our 
great modern cities? Even if the swarms 
of these human hives remained without 
increase, the ‘spectacle of them must 
stagger all but the stoutest or the most 
callous: Here, in the densely thronged 
streets and alleys, is a source of enormous 
evils—physical, economic, moral. The 
sanitary inspector, the schoolmaster, the 
missionary, the magistrate and police—all 
are busy, and undoubtedly with good 
results—and yet, who of us would wish 
his own child to be a dweller in those 
mean streets? What a slender chance 
there is for a healthy mind or body to 
develop in such conditions ?. But the 
tide swells continually into these back- 
waters of civilisation; and ever as the 
numbers grow the problem deepens. We 
are doing what we can (I trust) to grapple 
with the misery thus generated; but let us 
be frank, and confess—as the first step to 
tadical reform—that, all we can do by way 
of amelioration is tragically insufficient, 
especially while this tendency to con- 
gestion continues and increases as it does. 

Let us also be honest, and confess that 
some of the worst evils in these over- 
crowded centres arise through the luxu- 
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rious and vicious tastes of the well-to-do. 
An idle rich class, with its propensity to 
extravagant outlay, to silly or pernicious 
amusements, to incessant gambling, sets 
the pace to those who think it fine to 
imitate the so-called leaders of society. 
Frugality and industry, such as might 
thrive in self-respect in simpler communi- 
ties, find themselves out of fashion where 
artificial needs are so ingeniously multi- 
plied: Well may the voice of the reformer 
be heard amongst us pleading for La Ve 
Simple. The welcome given far and wide 
to that voice is a gratifying sign; but, 
after all, it is, I fear, but the siga of a bad 
conscience, and the evidence of genuine 
repentance is but slight. What room is 
there for the works of repentance while 
Vanity Fair is still so densely crowded 
around us? What possibility is there of 
“sweeter manners’? for the poor and 
healthier virtues for the rich in such vast, 
bewildering melstréms as these that 
swirl around us ? 

Glance also at the Chaos in Industrial 
Injfe that leaves, as one very obvious 
evidence of its existence, the ragged 
regiments of ‘‘ unemployed’’ in ° our 
streets, not only in winter time, bué all the 
year round. It is an old ‘evil, and the 
resulting waste and woe have been a 
theme for warning voices since the rise of 
modern industrialism. Granted that some 
progress has been made towards the better 
organisation of labour; granted, also, that 
there is grave risk of increasing the evils 
of the present state of affairs by short- 
sighted (still more by self-interested) inter- 
ference—still, laissez faire is impossible. 
The poverty, crime, and misery, more or 
less directly resulting from the absence of 
intelligence and morality in our industrial 
and commercial methods, are too awful to 
be let alone. “‘ Why this waste ?’’ Men 
and women, who are of our own flesh and 

lood, do not become paupers, criminals, 
drunken, and depraved by’ deliberate 
preference ! 

Must not our relation to social reforms, 
then, be one of more than mere criticism, 
more than sentimental and fruitless sym- 
pathy ? Must we not, in due gravity, 
dare to interfere, so that Nature’s ‘second 
thoughts ?__ thoughts of kindly gracious- 
ness to her human children—may be 
brought to bear? By all means, let us 
study ; but, while we are studying, men 
are corrupting and women are starving— 
or worse. Some things, surely, we see 
clearly ; and where the vision is clear, who 
will shrink from the responsibility of 
taking action? Rather, who will not 
shrink from inaction? Better a mistake, 
if honest, than inhuman disregard of’ the 
woes of men; 

We are servants of religion. In our 
“* ministry of the Word,’’ whether in the 
Press or in the Pulpit, we must protest 
incessantly against every form of the 
assumption, often so thoughtlessly and 
selfishly made, that the masses at the base 
of society must of necessity be degraded, 
and the weakest be crushed out of existence 
by the strong and clever. But we must 
go beyond this protest. Our ‘‘ ministry 
of deed ’® must be earnest, however isola- 
ted our work. In our separate apprentice- 
ships to the work of redeeming souls and 
bodies from wretchedness, we are preparing 
the world, let us believe, for a Tone Ae 
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lective advance. Perhaps any proposal at 
present to establish among ourselves a new 
‘* Institute of Social Progress ’* would be — 
deemed premature; yet, will it not come 
by-and-by ? Scores of beneficent agencies 
exist among us—would it not be worth 
while to get them all in full view? To 
realise how many there are, and how nobly 
served, must encourage us—even if, the 
next moment, we realise ae ‘their 
inadequacy. ; 

We have schools and classes, fninscs 
and thrift societies, labour bureaux, relief 
committees, and so on; our coming 
together should serve to incite each to 
further work in his own place. Co- -opora- 
tion will surely and nana grow among 
these our agencies, where so mreh ake 
pathy already eXIsts. 

The world, if it takes notice of us, may 
observe that we describe ourselves | as 

‘“thinkers and workers’? The need for 
everybody’s work in this field is clear. 
Whether Liberal Religion can materially 
alfect the course of Social Reform, some 
may doubt. I do not. The research for 
truth which we have made, long and 
earnestly, in matters ‘critical and. specila-. 
tive, has not been without results (we are 
bold to think) in affecting the course of 
theological reform. [if only we bring the 
same zeal and intelligence into this part of 
our duty, we may hope, few as we are, to 
work not invain. Be that asitmay; ifthe 
erying need for Social Reform does not 
seriously adiect Liberal Religion, kindling 
in it more and more the fires of a sacred 
passion, perish aie liberalism | from the 
face of the earth 


THE war is ended. Busta and Japan 
have at last agreed to terms, principally 
owing to the “intervention of President 
Roosevelt. It is as though the whole ~ 
world breathed one great sigh of relief, 
after waiting with every nerve tense, now 
hopeful, now doubtful, whilst the makers 
of history decided’ what should and what 
should not be conceded. Peace is assured, 
the cloud is lifted, but the terrible effects 
that war leaves in its train will be felt for 
long in desolate homes—maimed bodies, 
and memories of the scenes of horror to 
those who have passed through it all. 
The resolute stand taken by the Japanese 
nation from the first against her powerful 
neighbour cannot but be Bake by all. 
There has been a calm, quiet order in her 
going that has seldom failed to reach the 
goal at which she aimed, an apparently 
unemotional attitude which i is a source of 
wonder to the western mind. We have 
heard reports of the consulting of astrolo- _ 
gers before taking any decided action, the 
invoking of so- called supernatural forces; 
but, by whatever power she has succeeded, 2 
it seems she has proved that a nation 
working in harmony—-the mind fixed on 
one point, the determination unwayering— 
is adamant against superior material 
wealth. The war is ended, and may the 
day soon dawn when we shall turn our — 
instruments of warfare into ** ploughshares 
and pruning-hooks,’’ and the brotherhood 
of nations be no longer the dream of 
idealists, but a practical possibility. — 


TRUTH is a conquest, an 
her so fast as he who 
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UNITARIAN CHURCHES IN GREAT 
fafa BRITAIN AND IRELAND.* 


By W. CopELAND Bowiz. 


I wAvEe been invited to give a brief 
account of the number, organisation, and 
condition of Unitarian Churches in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Had I beon address- 
ing an audience of Unitarians in England, 
objection might have been taken to the 
title of the paper, for there are some 
Unitarians who have a deeply-rooted anti- 
pathy to calling their churches by the name 
which fitly enough describes their worship. 
‘The late Dr. Martineau, a robust BO 
rian, ina speech at Leeds in 1888, rhetori 
cally said that a Unitarian, who designa ted 
his church by his our name, was “‘a 
traitor to his spiritua 1 ancestry. ? But 
no Unitarian who does bee (and a great 
many do) feels in the least like a traitor to 
any principle of liberty or Progtess. The 
distinction has its meaning and yalue, but 
its discvssion is academic, usually barren, 
and to one unacquainted with traditional 
Unitarianism not a little perplexing. The 
etymology of words carries us only a shori 
way in reaching their real implication. 
The word ‘‘ Unitarian,’’ first used in 
English literature in 1687, has passed 
through various changes in its meaning 
and application. It has become enlarged 
and ennobled in its use. In recent years 
a worse fate has befallen the word ‘‘ Free ear 
for the nonconforming fivangelical de. 
nominations in England have rapped ib 
to churches and societies from which 
Unitarians are rigorously excluded. This 
has made the use of the Unitarian name 
more necessary than before. 
“* Churches iree in their constitution and 
open to the laws of natural change ”’ 
that is what we mean now-a-days when we 
speak of Unitarian Churches in England. 
At the annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Associat tion, held 
June, 1905, a resolution was adopted 
unanimously, im which it was laid down 
that the only way to safeguard the truths 
of the Christian religion is steadtastly to 
adhere to the principle of non-subscription 
to ereeds and formularies, so that no 
restriction may be imposed on the liberty 
of a congregation to change its opinions 
with regard to religious doctrines or modes 
of ‘regulating worship. This principle of 
non- “subscription to creeds is the key to 
the meaning of the Unitarian movement 
in Great Britain and Ireland; and amid 
many changes and much diver: ity of 
opinion this ‘principle gives unity to its 
history. 
Unitarians at the present time hold 
divergent views on many questions, and 
yet they are probably fundamentally more 
at one than any other denomination. H 
you ‘attended regularly the Sunday ser- 
vices in any one of the 364 places of wor- 
ship whose names appear in the Essex Rall 
Year Book for 1905, you would discover, 
among other things, an entire absence of 
certain doctrines upon which the great 
churches of Christendom continue to lay the 
emphasis. The doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Deity of Christ, the Atonement, the 
Infallibility of the Bible, Eternal Torments, 
and other orthodox beliefs would not be 
mentioned, pret by way of el aa their 
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truth or rejecting their validity. Incarna- 
tion and Revelation would be proclaimed 
not as partial but as universal truths. 
Articles of faith, confessions, creeds, and 
priestly rites would be treated as of small 
moment; the worship which is in spirit 
and in truth would be held to be supreme. 
The development of character would be 
insisted upon, and the good and simple 
life presented as the ideal for this world 
and a fitting preparation for the next. 
Truth, goodness, and justice would have no 
barriers placed in their way; nor would 
science, criticism and evolution have any 
terrors for the worshippers. Unitarian 


Churches, if they are true to their principles | 


and to their traditions, welcome oer fresh 
gleam of truth and right revealed by God 
to the human mind ond conscience, and 
sek to cultivate the natural pieties of the 
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soul which never grow old: ‘They are free 
because they are Unitarian ; and it may 
be added that some of them would probably 


never have become free, if they had not 
first become Unitarian. 


ENGLAND. 


There are in Hngland 285 places of 
worship, named in various ways, but all 
Unitarian in their principles. The early 
history of several of them is wrapped in 
obscurity. Twelve, mestly of Baptist 
origin, place themselves before 1662, the 
year in which the Act oi Uniformity was 
passed, the year also when the Unitarian 
John Bidle died. Twenty-three exisiting 
churches give this memozable year as the 
date of their birth ; and to the ten following 
years thirty-two other: belong, so that 116 
of the 285 were founded before the close 
of the sevententh century. During the 
eighteenth century 38 existing churches 
were founded, among them Essex-street 
Chapel, London. In 1774 Theophilus 
Lindsey seceded from the Established 
Church of England, and opened the frst 
avowedly Unitarian chapel in Esgex-strect, 
Strand (transferred in 1888 to Kensington, 
the building in Essex-street being converted 
into a hall, book-rooms, and offices for the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and the Sunday School Association). In 
Lindsey’s time it was a crime publicly to 
profess Unitarianism in England, punish- 
able by forfeiture of citizenship and by 
imprisonment ; in Scotland it was a capital 
offence. The law had not been enforced 
for many years, and it was repealed in 
1813, when civil rights were accorded to 
Unitarians.* During the first half of the 
nineteenth century 31 Unitarian Churches 
were founded ; 1m the second half, 91 ; 
while from 1900-1905 nine new movements 
have been started. Of course several of 
the older churches in town and country, 
owing to various causes, have disappeared ; 
and although the total number of Unitarian 
places of worship at the present time 1s 
larger than at any previous period, the 
increase is not, I fear, keeping pace with 
the growth of population. 

There is now no legal impediment in the 
way of Unitariang “worshipping God as 
they deem truest and best. Difficulties 
which had arisen in connection with 
some of the older churches, originally 
more or less orthodox, were set at rest by 
the Dissenters’ Chapels Act of 1844, which 


~* The last Unitarian martyr in England was 
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provides that where there is no express 
statement in the deed of foundation as to 
the particular doctrines for which a church 
building was to be employed, twenty-five 
years’ usage shall be conclusive evidence of 
the legality of the doctrine. 

It is difficult accurately to determine the 
number of members belonging to these 
285 places of worship, as statistics are 
not usually kept. Several of the con- 
gregations are very small, and only a 
few have a membership exceeding 200. 
There are. probably connected with these 
Unitarian Churches about 35,000 adults, 
while the 254 Sunday-schools in 1904 had 
32,000 scholars, of whom g500 were over 
16 years of age. These form only a 
small proportion of those holding Unitarian 
opinions in England; the Anglican, the 
Congregational, “and other so-called ‘ or- 
thodox ’’ churches contain large numbers, 
and there are many Unitarians who do not 
connect themselves with any chureh. If 
doubt whether the number of members 
in several of the older churches is so large 
to-day as it was thirty years ago. he 
sons and daughters of Unitarians are 
seldom as zealous as their parents were ; 
and the influences which make against 
attendance at worship are operative in a 
peculiar degree among people over whom 
the old religious motives exert little 
influence. Tolerance and indifference some- 
times go hand inhand. Speaking generally, 
it is the newer churches, and those that 
display some measure of propagandist zeal 
which attract the largest congregations, 
especially if the minister be a cultivated and 
interesting preacher, alert and in touch 
with living problems of thought and life. 


ORGANISATION. 


Tn respect to organisation, several of the 
older churches were nominally Presby- 
terian, while others were avowedly Inde- 
pendent, but the congregational principle 
has prevailed (sometimes in a narrow and 
exclusive form) throughout their history 
and is now accepted by all. There were ie 
early days Assemblies in Lancashire, Lon- 
don, Exeter, and elsewhere, to which some 
of the churches belonged, but these bodies 
exerted very little ecclesiastical control 
over individualcongregations. Nowadays; 
so far as England is concerned, the Pres- 
byterian name is employed by Unitarians 
as an expression of the undegmatic prin- 
principle (orthodox Presbyterians vigor- 
ously protesting against its use in this way); 
and beyond this, as the Rev. Alexander 
Gordon observes, ‘‘ it is little more than a 
London court- dress in which Unitarians, 
since 1836, have enjoyed a privilege of 
separate access to the throne.’” 

The church property is legally held for 
the congregation by a small body of 
trustees ; and usually the management of 
affairs is entrusted to officers and a comnuit- 
tee elected annually by the subscribers or 
enrolled members. The minister in a few 
cases is appointed by the trustees, but 
generally by vote of the congregation at a 
duly convened meeting. His engagement 
may be for a fixed period, terminable by 
three or six months’ notice on either side: 
The salary paid to the minister is fixed 
by the congregation, and varies according 
to its position and wealth: £800 a year 
is the highest salary paid to any Unit- 
arian minister in Hngland, and few there 
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be that receive so muchas £500. The aver- 
age salary does not exceed £200 ; and there 
are at least fifty congregations unable 
to pay £100 a year. There are no grants 
in aid from the State, but some of the older 
churches possess endowments, yielding 
in some cases a large proportion of the 
income. The majority of the churches, 
including those founded in recent years, are 
supported by the voluntary contributions 
of the members, aided by grants from local 
Missionary Societies, Sustentation Funds, 
and the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. The subscription entitling 
to membership is sometimes as low as 
one shilling a year, and occasionally as high 
as two guineas a year; a minimum of 
five shillings is the more general rule. An 
offertory or collection is taken at cach 
service in about half the churches, and for 
special purposes on fixed days in all. 
Some Unitarian Churches are managed 
on the most thorough-going democratic 
principles; others by an oligarchy. Both 
methods succeed ; both occasionally fail. 
In some churches the minister is a 
member of the committee ; in others he 
is carefully excluded from all participation 
in the management of secular affairs. 

There are sixteen district missionary 
societies in England with which most jof 
the churches are loosely connected, and 
through the agency of which aid is 
given by the richer congregations to the 
poorer. These local societies, aided by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Asgocia- 
tion, originate church extension and propa- 
gandist work. There are two chief funds 
for the augmentation of the salaries of 
ministers, and several smaller funds from 
which occasional grants are made. A 
Benevolent Society and a Pehsion and 
Insurance Fund provide for the needs of 
infirm and aged ministers. A National 
Conference of the Churches, formed in 
1885 on the model of the Conference of the 
Unitarian Churches in America, is held every 
third year, and its meetings are largely 
attended. It possesses no ecclesiastical 
authority over the churches. Unitarians 
are exceedingly jealous of any infringement 
of their liberty, and are therefore the des- 
pair of the church organiser, as the late Dr. 
Martineau discovered to his grief. The 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
founded in 1825, is the chief national and 
international missionary organisation of the 
Dnitarians of Great Britain. Its income 
is derived from the annual subscriptions of 
individuals, collections by congregations, 
donations, and investments. The Asso- 
ciation supports ministers, sends out 
missionary preachers, assists in establishing 
and maintaining churches, holds confer- 
ences and meetings, publishes books, 
sermons, hymnals, devotional works, and 
tracts, controversial and practical. ~ It is 
managed by a committee elected annually 
by the general body of subscribers. Its 
income and expenditure last year (1904) 
exceeded £8,000. The office, book and 
assembly rooms are at Essex Hall, Lon- 
don. The secretary has to deal with 
upwards of 6,000 letters annually, and the 
book-room staff are busily employed in 
sending publications to all parts of the 
English-speaking world. 


Epucation or MINISTERS: 
There are three Colleges at which 
Unitarian ministers are educated—one in 
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Oxford, one in Manchester, and a third at 
Carmarthen, but their combined annual 
output of students is generally small. The 
Essex Hall Year Book for 1905 contains the 
names of 364 ministers : of these about 100 
were educated at the College now in Ox- 
ford, 100 at Manchester, 25 at Carmarthen, 
while 75 were formerly Roman Catholics, 
Anglicans, Baptists, Congregationalists, or 
Methodists ; the remainder, among whom 
are several very earnest and efficient 
ministers, received no regular collegiate 
training. Congregations are free to appoint 
anyone they like, and their selections are 
occasionally a little surprismg. A man 
who has had no special education for the 
ministry is sometimes preferred to one who 
has spent three or four years at College in 
Manchester, or six years at Oxford. The 
freedom of entrance brings into the 
ministry now and again meteor spirits who 
light up the Unitarian’ sky for a few mo- 
ments and then disappear into the unseen. 
The same freedom has also attracted to the 
Unitarian ministry some of its ablest and 
brightest men. 
IRELAND. 


In Ireland not only were the Unitarian 
Churches of the present day Presbyterian 
in the beginning, but they still remain, 
with few exceptions, Presbyterian in their 
constitution and general management. 
Of the 39 existing churches, 380 were 
originally ‘‘ orthodox ’’ ; 23 were founded 
in the seventeenth, 6 in the eighteenth, and 
10 in the nineteenth century. With the 
exception of Dublin and Cork, and small 
places in Tipperary and Derry, the congre- 
gations are confined to the counties of 
Antrim and Down. 

The Presbyterians of the north of Ireland 
were mainly of Scotch descent, settlers and 
exiles, who in their native land had with- 
stood Popery and refused to submit to 
Episcopacy. In 1726 several ministers and 
congregations, forming the Presbytery of 
Antrim, separated from the General Synod, 
for the purpose of maintaining Christian 
worship on non-subscribing principles: 
They were known as the ‘‘ New Lights.’’ 
In the early part of the nineteenth century, 
the Arian controversy raged hot and strong, 
culminating in the formation of the 
Remonstrant Synod of Ulster in 1830, the 
members of which refused to insist on 
subscription to the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. The Remonstrants maintained 
that the Bible was the only infallible rule 
of faith and duty, and that it was the 
inalienable right of every Christian to 
search the Scriptures for his own instruc- 
tion and guidance ; to form his own opin- 
ions in regard to what they teach ; and to 
worship God agreeably to the dictates of his 
own conscience “without privation, penalty 
or inconvenience inflicted by his fellow- 
men.’ Five years later the Association of 
Trish Non-subscribing Presbyterians was 
established for the protection of its mem- 
bers, and the maintenance and extension 
of the principle of non-subscription. For 
thirty or forty years onward the non- 
subscribing congregations in Ireland were 
exceedingly active and eager in the pro- 
motion of their work ; they were led by 
able and devoted ministers ; and many of 
the laymen exercised a deep and widespread 
influence upon the thought and life of the 
community. In more recent years there 
has not been much missionary activity 


displayed: Several of the churches are 
largely attended, but the majority have 
only sparse congregations, and a few are 
decadent. There are probably at the 
present time about 10,000 members and 
adherents holding Unitarian opinions con- 
nected with the 39 non-subseribing 
churches in Ireland. Dr. John Campbell, 
in an address at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Irish Non-subseribing Pres- 
byterians, held June 29, 1905, said :—‘‘ We 
badly want some of the old fighting in- 
stincts of our forefathers, and their deter- 
mination to make their opinions felt in 
the world.’’ In their theology the minis- 
ters and congregations, speaking generally, 
adhere more closely to what may be called 
primitive Christianity than their English 
brethren ; although complaint has recently 
been made that emphasis is not now laid 
on the sufferings and sacrifice of Christ 
and the future consequences of sin, after 
the manner of the old Remonstrants: 

Since 1870 there has been) no State 
Church in Ireland. The bulk of the popu- 
lation is Roman Catholic. Protestantism 
has a very limited existence outside 
Ulster and Dublin: 


SCOTLAND: 


Presbyterian Scotland has never taken 
kindly to Unitarian Churches, but in no 
other part of the British Isles, during 
recent years, have the faith and principles 
held by Unitarians made greater progress: 
The land which owed its theology in such 
large and deep measure to John Calvin, and 
which remained true to his teachings 
for a longer period than any other country 
in Europe, promises to become thoroughly 
liberal and progressive in its religious 
thought and life. There is little danger of 
the United Free Church expelling from 
its ranks any future Professor Robertson 
Smith; and now that Mr. Balfour’s 
Government has made it possible for the 
Established Church to relax the terms of 
subscription to the Westminster Confession 
of Faith for its ministers, progress is not 
likely seriously to be impeded. 

It is evident that for the younger Pres- 
byterian ministers of Scotland, as well 
as the educated and thoughtful laity; 
the theology of Calvin has lost its hold, 
and is rapidly being replaced by a wider and 
more humane religious faith, which in its 
essential spirit closely resembles the teach- 
ings of Unitarians like Dr. Channing and Dr: 
Martineau. The sturdy character and high 
intelligence of the people, along with their — 
keen inborn interest in questions of theo- 
logy, the thorough and systematic educa- 
tion ofallaccredited Presbyterian ministers, 
the absence of creeds and fixed liturgical 
forms in their religious services, place 
Scotland in a most enviable position, and 
mark her out for leadership in the greater 
reformation proceeding in our own day; 
Many of hersons are eagerly devoting them- 
selves to the task of reconciling reason and 
religion, criticism and faith, nature and 
God. 

There are seven Unitarian Churches in 
Scotland. The date of the establishment 
of the oldest, in Edinburgh, is 1776; the 
present church was erected in1836. There 
are churches in Glasgow (1810, witha second 
church in 1871), Aberdeen (1833), Kirk- 
caldy (1890). The church at Kilmarnock, 
springing from the mother church of the 
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_ Evangelical Union movement in Scotland, 


drifted into Unitarianism in 1885, under the 
influence of one of its ministers, but its 
strength departed, and it soon became a 
burden rather than a help to Unitarianism 
in Scotland. At Paisley, Perth, and a few 
other towns, religious services by Unitarian 
ministers were held at intervals, but with 
no permanent result so far as the establish- 
ment of churches was concerned. Tach 
congregation manages its own afiairs, 
although only two are entirely self-sup- 
porting, the other five being aided by 
substantial grants from the McQuaker 
Fund. The total number of members 
in the seven Scotch Churches is about 
1,000 ; and the returns for 1904 show that 
there were 486 scholars and 44 teachers 
intheSunday-schools. Thereisa Unitarian 
Association in Scotland, but its operations 
and the support it receives are very limited. 
Apart from the efforts of the ministers 
and congregations, the duty of main- 
taining and diffusing the principles of 
Unitarian Christianity in Scotland is dis- 
charged chiefly by the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
to whom Mr. McQuaker, of Glasgow, be- 
queathed in 1888 a sum of nearly £30,000, 
the annual income of which is used in 
supplementing the salaries of ministers 
of congregations who show such an amount 
of income as attests a living interest in 
the work, in contributing to the support of 
missionary preachers, in printing and 
circulating Unitarian literature, and in 
various other ways. As showing the 
interest taken in Unitarianism by so-called 
** orthodox ’’ ministers, students, and 
teachers in Scotland, I may mention 
that a few months ago, in response to an 
advertisement offering certain books ex- 
pository of Unitarian Christianity, five 
hundred applications were received in the 
course of a few days. It is also reported 
that Dr. Martineau’s ‘‘Seat of Authority 
in Religion ’’’—his most radical and out- 
spoken theological pronouncement—had a 
larger sale in Scotland than in any other 
part of the British Isles. 

If I read the signs of the times aright, 
the church of the future in Scotland will 
gradually approach more and more closely 
in its theology to what may be described 
as Christian Theism, that is to Unitarian 


_ Christianity. The churches will doubtless 


retain their own names, and follow the 
line of national development, ultimately 
to become ‘‘ Free’’ in a far wider and 
truer sense than the leaders of the disrup- 
tion of 1843 conceived.* 


WALES. 


Unitarianism in Wales, as a distinct 
movement, had its origin in the revolt 
of Jenkin Jones, of Llwynrhydowen, in 


~1726, against the doctrines of Calvinism. 


His Arminianism became Arianism in the 
preaching of his successors, David Lloyd 


* The Rev. R. B. Drummond, of Edinburgh, 
to whom I submitted the MS., writes :— 
“As regards your forecast of the future, no 
doubt Dr. Dods, Prof. G. A. Smith, and others 
would have something to say in deprecation 
of its claim that they are approaching Unitari- 
anism. They would not deny having departed 
from Calvinism, but the Church, even in her 
most advanced section, is likely, I think, to 
adhere to the Nicene doctrine of Christ’s 
person, notwithstanding any broadening of her 
‘views of Scripture.’’ 
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and David Davis, the famous bard of 
Castel Hywel, great-grandfather of the 
Rev. V. D. Davis, editor of THe Inquirer. 
Dr. Charles Lloyd and John James were the 
pioneers of Unitarianism at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century ; and it has ever 
since kept in close touch with the Unita- 
rianism of Hngland and of America, and has 
followed the same general lines of develop- 
ment. 

There areat the presenttime 34 Unitarian 
Churches in. Wales. Several of these 
churches were originally ‘‘ orthodox ;’’ 
one, that of Ciliau Aeron, has 1650 as the 
date of its foundation ; but the majority 
were Unitarian from the start. They are 
confined to South Wales ; and all except 
three to the counties of “Cardigan and 
Glamorgan. It is almost the dominant 
sect in central Cardiganshire, to which it 
has imparted the name of ‘‘ The Black 
Spot.’? The congregations have had to 
contend against bitter and sustained 
attacks from the orthodox bodies. It is 
estimated that the Unitarian Churches 
in Wales have at present about 5,000 mem- 
bers and adherents; the Rev. W. James, 
of Llandyssul, to whom I am indebted for 
aid in preparing this brief record, says that 
this number would have to be multiplied 
by five if all those in Wales who hold or 
sympathise with Unitarian opinions are to 
be included, In 25 of the churches the 
Welsh language is employed ; in 9 English 
is spoken. There are 28 Sunday-schools, 
with 1,960 scholars and 174 teachers; 900 
scholars are upwards of 16 years of age. 
Each congregation manages its own affairs. 
There are two missionary societies—one in 
connection with the Welsh-speaking con- 
gregations dating from 1802, a survival 
of ‘* The Society of Believers in the 
Divine Unity,’’ the other with the English- 
speaking congregations, founded in 1890. 
The South Wales Association publishes 
a monthly magazine, ** Yr Ymofynydd,” 
with a circulation of 1,200 copies. 

Several of the ministers take charge 
of two congregations ; their salaries do not 
average £150 a year. Fewoithe congrega- 
tions are wealthy, and were it not for the 
grants received from the Sustentation 
Fund it would be impossible for them 
to retain the services of educated ministers. 
Students for the ministry in Wales were, 
some years ago, educated mainly at the 
Presbyterian College, Carmarthen, an 
institution open to all denominations, and 
dating from the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century; at the present time, many 
are educated along with English students 
at the Unitarian Home Missionary College, 
Manchester, and at Manchester College, 
Oxford. 


CoNDITION OF THE CHURCHES. 


There is no ecclesiastical organisation or 
priesthood which fixes the theology, or 
defines the work, or moulds the character 
of Unitarian Churches. They are made 
what they are by the men and women con- 
nected with them. When a strong, eager 
man, belonging to one of our churches or 
societies, tells me that he is disappointed 
with the poor achievements of the de- 
nomination, I immediately reply: ‘‘ Set 
to work yourself, lend a hand, strive to 
make the Unitarian body what you would 
haveitbe.’’ Weare not lacking in candid 
critics: The trouble is that our critics are 


so often smitten by paralysis when it 
comes to doing any work. 

It is not easy, therefore, to indicate 
in a few words the condition of these 
churches. Many of them are a strong 
and vivid influence for good in the towns 
and villages in which they are placed ; 
some are somnolent, only dreamily con- 
scious that they are alive: The late 
Charles Wicksteed, after travelling for 
nine years in all parts of England as a mis- 
sionary minister, testified that ‘‘the mere 
existence of a Unitarian congregation 
in a place, however apparently feeble and 
decadent it might be, exercised a marked 
educational influence, and insensibly en- 
larged the views and leavened the ideas of 
the neighbourhood.’’ In Parliament, on 
Municipal bodies, on School Boards, as 
Poor Law Guardians, as workers on behalf 
of social reform, Unitarians have always 
been represented far beyond their nu- 
merical proportioninthecommunity. They 
have laid emphasis on character not on 
creed, and have shown readiness to co- 
operate with men of all churches and of none 
in promoting the public good. The Domestic 
Missions in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and other cities, and several of the Churches 
and Sunday-schools, in Lancashire and 
Cheshire more particularly, are hives of 
industry, and centres of wholesome helpful 
life. 

On the practical side of religion there are 
few who would question the earnestness” 
and strength of Unitarians; on the 
devotional side they are sometimes repre- 
sented as defective. There may be a 
degree of truth in the complaint; and yet 
you will find among the older Unitarian 
families of England beautiful examples 
of reverent trust, of strong tender piety, 
It is a type peculiarly Unitarian; calm, 
self-contained, unobtrusive, optimistic, 
thinking no evil—a type which may be a 
little out of touch with present day thought 
and life, but its passing away will leave the 
world the poorer. 

In theology there have been many and 
deep changes, and the end is not yet: 
It is sometimes said that if the Unitarians 
of a century ago had found the doctrine 
of the Trinity explicitly taught in the Bible, 
they would have believed it. I have my 
doubtsaboutthis. Theirrationalism would 
have discovered some other way out of the 
difficulty. To-day, Biblical perplexities 
have no disturbing influence upon. Uni- 
tarians. The method, spirit, and results 
of modern criticism are accepted, and 
produce no alarm. Conceptions of the 
person and mission oi Christ open a wider 
field of difference. Some ministers and 
congregations hold opinions and employ 
language concerning Jesus which others 
have abandoned. The Communion, or 
Lord’s Supper Service, is observed in the 
majority of the churches, but only a small 
proportion of the members participate: 
The rite of infant Baptism is generally, 
but not universally, observed among 
Unitarians : afew General Baptist Churches, 
holding Unitarian views, adhere to adult 
baptism, at least in theory. 

What the future of these Unitarian 
Churches will be,no one can tell. Ido not 
even venture to prophesy. I do not know 
that the problem need disturb us, for each 
succeeding generation has a way of settling 
its own questions: But of this I am 
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convinced, that our country would be 
benefitted if there. were more of these 
churches ; and if those that already exist 
could renew their strength. They have 
done heroic service on behalf of civil 
and religious liberty; they have helped 
to cleanse and sweeten public and 
private life; they have brought the 
inspiration and joy of faith and hope 
and love to many perplexed and troubled 
souls ; they have made the thoughts and 
emotions which centre round the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man 
more real; they have sought to infuse into 
the thought and life of men the strength 
and tenderness “of a reasonable religion: 
** Christianity without pricst, or creed, or 
ritual ’’ has been one of their guiding prin- 
ciples. The force and truth of the words 
recently spoken to his former students 
by Dr. Drummond, Principalof Manchester 
College, Oxford, are recognised, I believe, 
by all Unitarians :—‘‘ Our negations have 
no value except as they render more 
distinct and glorious the great affirmations 
which can neyer dic; and a great work 
still lies before us in presenting to the world 
a religion which, along with truth for the 
free intellect, has warmth of sentiment and 
depth of devotion for the lon nging and 
aspiring soul.’” 


CORRE SPONDEN CH. 


[The Editor is not el unne ot the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and addvess of the sender. | 


ROUSSEAU AND WORDSWORT 


Srr,—So far as I know, Mr. H. L. H. 
Thomas is right in denying that there is 
any direct influence of Rousseau upon 
Wordsworth. Yet beyond this point there 
would certainly appear to be room for 
speculation. That Rousseau’s visit to 
England made some stir, we have the eyi- 
dence of Burke’s well-known diatribe, 
and the pension that was granted to him 
by George III. Nor can Wordsworth’s 
visits to France twenty years after and his 
youthful enthusiasm for the Revolution 
have left him in entire ignorance, one would 
think, of a name and doctrine so much 

“in the air’’ as those of the philosopher | + 
of Geneva. As regards the poetical treat- 
ment of the ‘‘ return to nature,’’ Words- 
worth owed much to both Goldsmith, 
Cowper, and Burns, upon each of whom 
Rousseau’s influence is acknowledged. In 
the first volume of his ‘‘ Essays on Litera- 
Dr. Edward Caird 
has shown that Wordsworth’s teaching had 
someimportant points of contact with that 
of Rousseau—his love for the wilder and 
grander aspects of natural beauty, his 
vindication of the dignity of simple peasant 
life, and his faith in the individual man 
*¢Wordsworth,” says Dr. Caird, “is Rous- 
seau moralised, Christianised, and, as it 
were, transfigured by the light of imagina- 
tion.”? May we not add that, in a way, 
Wordsworth was Rousseau “‘ Angli- 
cised’’ ? A more favourable estimate 
than Mr. Thomas’s of the work and person- 
ality of ‘‘ Dr. Jean-Jacques ’’—though 
still discriminating—is to be found in James 
Russell Lowell’s Essays, published in the 
Camelot Series.—Y ours, &e. 
“August 21.5 Harry 8. Perris. 
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AN OBJ ECT-LESSON. 


of the doctrine that the w 
peace is to prepare for war. When Russia 
took -possession cf Port Arthur its real 
interest was peace, in order to consolidate 
its useful work in Siberia and Manchuria, 
in relation to commerce and agriculture. 
The strong Wes 9 is that it would 
have sccured peace by keeping Port Arthur 
as an open commercial port. What did it 
do? It vigorously eppvee the doctrine 
that in order to secur @ peace you must be 
prepared for war; and it turned Port 
Arthur into one of the strongest fortiti- 
cations in the world, and filled its harbour 
with ships of war. What was the result ? 
The creation of a ‘mightier fleet by Japan, 
and the creation also cf warlike suggestions 
and terrorisms. What came of that we all 
know, and yet some of us go on repeating, 
like a lunatic parrot, that the way to 
secure peace 1s to prepare for war.— 
Heartily yours, 


August 30. J. Pace Hopps. 


<b 
A VAN MISSION. 


Sir,—The idea of instituting a Unitarian 
van seems to me in every way an excellent 
one. Surely there should be no doubt 
among. the hearers as to what is being 
taught from the van. In view of the false 
ereeds insisted upon still by what are called 
the orthodox churches, and so persistently 
preached therein; remembering, more- 
overt, the doubts, difficulties, and unrest 
sown in many minds by such teaching, 
why not proclaim boldly the Unitarian 
gospel ? \ 

T sce no need for trouble with cutates or 
local preachers; but I do perceive the 
necessity of carrying the glad tidings of 
Christianity as understood by Unitarians 
to many a doubting, struggling seul, 
separated from the Church of his fathers, 
hungering and thirsting after what Uni- 
tarian Christianity can alone supply. 

So long as Trinitarian doctrine finds a 
place in the Christian Church, so long is 
there need for the Unitarian protest 
against it. 

“Do nob Unitarians seek to know and 
each the truth about God and Christ and 
our daily duty ? . 
Have not great and gifted men associ- 
ated themselves with the Unitarian body 
and preached and written with no shadow 
of uncertainty of the faith that was in 
them ? 

It seems to me that there is room. for 
more than one Unitarian van to visit 
places where the truth is neither known 
nor taught. Doubtless many people are 
not yet ready, but “‘ the truth spoken in 
love’’ from such a platform would, I 
believe, win respect everywhere, and 
would carry help to many in urgent need. 
—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

Arrnur E. Gamay. 


WHERE’ER a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another— 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother— 
That spot of earth is thine and mine ! 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand ; 
His is a world-wide fatherland ! a 
J. Ri Loe 


Srr,—The war, now happily brought to 
an end, is a signal instance of the insanity 
way to secure 
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CENTENARY OF 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, ' 
ti 

WHEN Maurice was ordained in the 
Church of England (1834), he expressed 
the belief that all sects were fast breaking 
up and that we might again have one 
Church #1 iroughout Christendom, with the 
parts nation: lly and universally united 
under their true Head. Disillusionment 
soon followed, and he found his ecclesiastical 
life did not lead along the paths of peace. 
He obtained, indeed, at once a hearing ; 
13 books were widely read, and men of 
mark became his constant hearers and 
devoted followers. Such men as Ludlow, 
Tom Hughes, and Charles Kingsley were 
co-workers of whom any jeader might 
be proud; and the causes for which they 
laboured, Christian Socalism and the 
larger education cf the people, were By 
themselves noble inspirations. But Maurice 
and his friends wereattacked by theso- balled 
religious newspapers of. those days with 
a bitterness and injustice which is now 
scarcely credible. Sometimes a chapter 
in the history of the nineteenth century 
should be devoted to the Record; it 
will furnish a record of calling good evil 
and evil good likely to remain for ever 
unbroken, “especially i in view of the sequel 
in the biographies of some of its writers, - 
These attacks, at the time anonymous, 
were very cruel ; they were most unscru- 
pulous in their misrepresentations ; and 
those who read them never read any 
replies, seldom, indeed, read anything 
but their favourite periodical. No doubt 
Maurice lent himself to misunderstandings 
through his attempts to ecombins incompati- 
bles. When a lad on a walling tour he and 
a companion of his own age received an 
invitation to dinner. Maurice alone pos- 
sessed a clean pair of stockings, which with 
characteristic generosity he offered to his 
friend The ae could not accept suc 
sacrifice, but was finally persuaded | Oso 
take one clean eae and the two boys 
entered the drawing-room each presenting 
a remarkable contrast on his two legs, 
and were observed all the evening to be very 
anxious to put the best foot foremost. 
Somewhat similar was Maurice’s eonduct in 
TET to many theological difficulties. 

e would never join in an attack on a man 
BS was already being assailed, he always 
wanted to lic alongside of the man who 
was down, or to do some thing on behalf 
of anyone whom he thought hardly used, 
however much he di sagreed with his views 
generally. Thus he objected to the pro- 
secution of Colenso as much as to the books 
which formed the grounds of the charge, 

fo it is not wonderful that he was often 
redited with sympathy for views from 
cellick he profoundly dissented. But there ] 
was no excuse for Croker pretending that 
Maurice and his friends shared the Socialistic 
follies and worse which Christian Socialism 
was expressly designed to extirpate. 
The largest trouble of this kind was 
connected with the meaning of the word 
‘eternal.’’ Maurice taught that in the 
|New Testament eternal punishment does 
not mean punishment lasting through 
endless time. He insisted that the word 
eternal must mean the same in 
phrases, eternal life and eterna 
eternal life he found. ete 


n 


which he found 


_to turn him out in 1852 
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tained to be: ie in the presence of God, 
life i in the Divine communion, the reward 
of righteousness, while the punishment of 
eternal death meant being deprived of such 
presence and communion. This teaching, 
| clearly stated in the New 
Testament, he ace septed and taught with all 
his power. He found no clear statement 
there about the final fate of the wicked, 
and he, too, was content to leave that a 
solemn mystery. This was the teaching 
which was again and again most fiercely 
assailed during his hfe. In 1846 he was 
pynaaied Theological Professor at King’s 
ollege, London. An attempt was made 
, but failed because 
there was some sort of a trial, and compe- 
tent theologians reported in his favour. 
The att tack, under the leade ship of Lord 
Radstock, was renewed the following 
year. An amendment proposed by Glad- 
stone referring the charges to the Bishop 
of London was defeated, and at a subsequent 
meeting of the Council when the ‘* No- 
bodies ”’ attended in full force and most of 
the “* Somebodies:’’ were busy elsewhere, 
the desired condemnation was secured. 
This action was especially noteworthy in 
contradistinction to the decision of the 
Privy Council in 1864 in regard to Inspira- 
tion and Eternal punishment giv! ing the 
Church of England legal freedom in such 
matters, One~ consequence was that 
Maurice was set free to found the Working 
‘Men’s College, London, where Ruskin 
promptly offered his services as art master, 
ani other remarkable men, including 
“Woolner, D. G. Rossetti, Fitz-James 
Stephen, Godfrey and Vernon Lushingten, 
Frederick Harrison, M. E. Grant-Duf 
and others, came together and helped 
to influence the leaders of the working 
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classes during the eventful years ahieh 


led from 1848 to the éstablishmont of 
household suffrage and the ballot. Mau- 
‘Tice’s own share in the work may be best 
judged from his book entitled, ‘‘ Learning 
and Working,” six lectures delivered in 
Willis’s rooms in 1854. His contributions 
to a series of tracts entitled ‘‘ Politics for 
the People,’’ were also important. — 

_ A final outburst of impotent rage 
accompanied the offer made to Maurice 
by the Government of the living of St. 
Peter’s, Vere-street. The Record called 
for signatures to protest, and a few insigni- 
ficant henchmen responded. In reply 
came a memorial signed by hundreds of 
the true leaders of ‘English thought, both 
lay and clerical; and the date. 1860, 
commemorates a significant change in the 
influence of anonymous journalism. Six 
years later he was appointed Professor of 
Moral Theology and Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge. He had devoted his best energies 
to the study of Ethics and Metaphysics 
for very many years; his book on ‘* Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy’’ is one 
by which he wished to be judged, and he 
thus won a tardy recognition of his position 
as one of ‘England’s greatest teachers. 
It is curious, however, to learn how largely 
and how long his books have been used as 
useful ‘‘ “quarnes ’’ without the pilferer 
deeming it prudent to acknowledge the 
source. His Cambridge lectures on “© The 
Conscience ’? and on ‘‘ Social Morality’’ 

are solid contributions to a school of 
4 ae ‘thought “opposed ‘to that 
ortunately has some claim — to 
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ae called the English rol, This was 
the last public recognition that his services 
received. His health became infirm, and, 
after-a, quiet, happy eventide, he died in 
1872. hat the nation, and in particular 
the English Church, made the best use phat 
might have been made of his gifts and zeal 
few now reviewing his life will be disposed 
to admit. i 

It must often have been difficult to 
foretell which side Maurice would take in 
a controversy, save that if he took an 
etive part in the warfare it would be on 
the weaker side. He warmly supported 
the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, and perhaps |s 
on the same principle we may explain his 
advocacy of the belief in a personal devil. 
He warmly upheld Co-operative Societies 


at a time (about | 1850) when they were 
denounced with a bitterness now incom- 
Prehensible. a his sympathy with 


working men and zeal on their behalf never 
brought ae near Republicanism during 
the period when such « feeling was rather 
widely prevalent. He believed In @ 
Theocracy as a living fact, and this passed 
him on to a belief in a sovereign invested 
with a certain divine right to rule, and to be, 
under Heaven, something more than the 
mouthpiece of the majority. He believed 
in an aristocracy having a similar divine 
right of leadership. And he believed 
in Humanity, as we all do in theory. 
Another characteristic position he took 
up was in strong opposition to Dean 
Mansel when that dignitary essentially 
anticipated Huxley’s Agnosticism by eleven 
years, and denied us ali possibility cf 
knowing anything about God. J. 8. 
Mill’s powerful rejoinder, with its ‘* To 
hell I will go,’’ met with Maurice’s warm 
commendation. A final indication of his 
habitual bent of mind is afforded by his 
attitude towards the Pan-Anglican synod 
which met at Lambeth in 1867. Their 
encyclical spoke of Christ reconciling 
the Father to us. So does the second of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Maurice had spent his 
life preaching that Christ reconciles us to the 
Father, which is also what St. Paul says. 
Maurice had maintained that the Article 
derives all its force from the opposite 
statement in St. Paul, and im that sense 
had accepted the Article. But he did 
not like its reproduction by the Bishops. 
Tt was a bad case of ‘‘ odd stockings.’’ 
The truth seems to be that Maurice was 
great in affirmations, but never realised 
the importance of the corresponding 
negations. No man was a more sincere 
lover of truth than he, but he did not see 
that clear thinking requires the distinct 
denial of that which contradicts the truth. 
He was a fearless witness to what he felt 
to he positive truth, but he continued to 
combine with this something which 1s 
really incompatible, with the result that 
his theology is involved in an obscurity 
from which disciples vainly endeavour to 


rescue it. 


promise in the New Testament. 


But it was a life full of splendid purpose 
and fine achievement. The corner-stone of 


his religion was' faith in a Deliverer. 


He heard the cry for this Deliverer all 
through the pages of the Old Testament, 
as well as the promise that one should 
come. He found the fulfilment of this 
So do we. 


So did St. Paul find the deliverance 


which he describes in passing from the 


7th to the 8th chapter of Ae Hpistle to 
the Romans. With this Maurice could not 
rest content, but it is difficult to believe 
that he attained any deeper, clearer 
knowledge of the truth when he passed on 
from the teaching of the Bible to that 
of the ecclesiastical creeds. 

Now leaving theology, we will pencils 
our notice with an extract from a letter 
written, 1862, to a son who had entered He 
army and was going out to India. He 
begins by sp peaking of the callmg which 
clergymen receive, and of that which is 
common to all men, and proceeds to the 
pecial calling of the soldier. ‘‘ They will 

say that your calling cannot be a godly 
one, that I am profani ng what is holy 
a when I am daring to talk of a Spirit 
‘‘ of love and peace as dwelling with the 
soldier and prompting his deeds. I 
have considered the arguments of those 
who speak thus a ae brought up to 
regard them as almost self-evident : : 
“<T have déliberately oe them. The 
Bible has convinced mie, history has 
convinced me, personal experience has 
convinced me, that they are not true. 
I find ee ee Lord of Hosts 
everywhere in the Scriptures, and I 
accept it as a right and honest expression 
of a great truth. I find that the leaders 
of armies and that armies themselves 
have done nobly, works which I recog- 
nise as God’s works. I find a spir ‘ib 
of order and obedience in them which 
I scarcely find elsewhere, and which I 
wish civilians could imitate. I find 
justice, gentleness, tenderness, not merely 
mixing “with such qualities in military 
men, but eminently characteristic of 
some among them. That being the case, 
Thave solemnly and with my whole heart 
and soul refused to make an exception 
from the maxim which I think governs 
all offices and undertakings in the case of 
the office and undertaking of the soldier: 
T recognise him in battle a and in the pre- 
paration for battle as the servant of the 
living God. TI believe the Spirit of on 
really calls him to his duties and & 
him for them as He calls me to mine. 
And having this faith—without which 
it would be anguish to think of you in 
India or anywhere—I feel more bound 
to insist on this principle when ! discourse 
about soldiers than in almost any other 
ease. or I see how terrible have been, 
how far more terrible must be, the 
effects of a loss of this faith, in the mind 
of armies generality, and of the indivi- 
duals who compose them. The sense 
of power which armies give is so tremen- 
dous—the illustrations of it in the history 
of the Roman armies, which had pre- 
vailed through discipline and obedience, 
when they began to think they could 
govern the state and make emperors, 
are so palpable ; that every true citizen 
must ask himself, ‘ Who will. guard 
‘our guardians, who will keep them 
“from being our destroyers?’ The 
question is serious at all times; it was 
never sO serious as now, when the faith 
in mere constitutional arrangements 
is growing faint, when so many are 
crying out for that organisation of force 
which they say is only to be attained 
under a military despot. If while this 
temper is appearing among civilians, the 
soldier parts with the feeling, which 
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intuitive or instinctive, it is felt directly 
though subsequently it may be justified by 
evidence. The sufferings, which are further 
recognised as wrongs, caused by injus- 
tice, inhumanity, oppression, extortion, 
tyranny, cruelty, fraud, robbery in all 
sorts of shapes, which deprive the poor 
of the due reward of their labour, which cur- 
tail their liberty, which inflict upon them 
innumerable injuries, arouse in the morally 
sensitive and sympathetic man not only 
feelings of pity but ‘of indignation, and 
he pleads for justice, mercy and freedom, 
and his pleadings excite the sympathies of 
other like-minded men ; wrongs are reme- 
died or diminished, and not only are parti- 
cular evils abolished, but a general im- 
provement in moral and social conditions 
is effected. In other cases in which no 
direct or intentional wrong is inflicted, 
society often suffers by the immoral con- 
duct of its members; vices of various kinds 
preyail, and moral degradation is wide- 
spread. Again, it is the moral sense of a 
few which comes to the rescue; their 
sorrow and indignation arouse the moral 
sense of the community and a moral 
reformation ensues. Mr. McCabe admits 
that ‘‘ there have been great outbursts of 
moral fervour over large districts, and 
even over whole countries, when the 
fiery words of some religious teacher have 
swept over them.’’ (Agnostic Annual, 
1905, p. 66.) 
, Moral feeling, then, is one of the great 
agents in the improvement of mankind, 
and whatever may be its origin, and how- 
ever it may have been developed, for ages 
it has been instinctive and does not wait 
for the exercise of reason before it is aroused 
by the sight of injustice or wickedness. 
Moral feeling in both of its aspects is 
admirably and tersely expressed by R. L. 
Stevenson in one vigorous sentence : 
‘* There are some things I cannot do, and 
some things I will not stand.’’ The 
sentiment of what Herbert Spencer calls 
‘* altruistic justice ’’? may or may not have 
been developed from the sentiment of 
egoistic justice, but the importance of the 
sentiment in the progressive improvement 
of human conditions cannot be denied. 
It has destroyed social wrongs, it has 
cleared away obstructions to progress, 
it has raised whole communities to a higher 
level. And yet it is only a ‘‘ sentiment.’’ 
But the man who from time to time comes 
forward in the presence of some great 
injustice and says he will not stand it is 
not only a hero but a deliverer and 
saviour of his kind. It is this impulsive 
justice which is most effective ; theoretical 
justice, the justification of the impulse 
upon rational grounds may follow, but 
that is not the force which moves. 
Arguments in favour of justice are 
undeniably useful, but to effect a reforma- 
tion more is required. Anger and indig- 
nation are often necessary to arouse the 
feelings of a community to a preper 
pitch, and the moral sense of a community 
once aroused is overwhelming. ‘‘ Man,”’ 
says Herbert Spencer, somewhere, “‘ is a 
bundle of passions,’’ and the bad passions 
cannot always be held in check or over- 
come by reason, but they can and have 
been often checked and overcome by good 
passions ; the passions of justice, mercy, 
freedom have broken the chains of slaves, 
rescued the weak from oppression, delivered 


“* has never been extinct yet in the English- 
“«man, though at times desperately weak, 
** of a vocation, if he accepts the state- 
*‘ment of pious men that he is only a 
“* devil’s instrument, the prospect for this 
‘* Jand and for all other lands is darker than 
*“ one dares to contemplate. But a mere 
‘* vague impression of there being some- 
‘*thing good, gentlemanlike, patriotic, 
*‘in your profession will not avail to 
‘counteract this temptation, which will 
‘* become greater every day, which many 
‘* of the circumstances of such a country 
‘*as India is likely to foster. Nothing, 
‘<T believe, short of a firm conviction, 
‘* orowing with the experience of personal 
‘‘weakness, that you have a calling, 
** that it cannot be fulfilled unless you are 
‘* just, manly, gentle, in all your doings 
“to all the people with whom you con- 
‘* verse, and that there is a Divine overseer 
‘of your thought and purposes who is 
‘‘inspiring you with justice, manliness, 
‘* sentleness, who is fighting in you against 
‘‘ what is ‘false, inhuman, ungracious, 
‘* and that your Guide, Teacher, Restrainer, 
“*is the Guide, Teacher and Restrainer, 
‘* whether they heed him or not, of all your 
** superiors, equals, dependents, of your 
‘*own countrymen, and of the natives, 
** nothing but this wlll stand you in stead 
‘* when savage impulses get hold of you, 
‘“and there are motives which seem to 
‘“ justify them, and the public opinion of 
** your class is in favour of them, and you 
“have the power of indulging them.’’ 


Some of us know how grandly this 
ideal of the true soldier was fulfilled 
in one of our own. household of faith, 
the late Sir Neville Chamberlain. But 
Maurice was a follower of the Prince of 
Peace, and the divine calling which he 
would not deny to the soldier he laboured 
all his life to set forth as a divine reality 
for every one. 

H. Swarn Sory. 


THE OMISSIONS OF RATIONALISM. 
IJ.—Tue Moratu Sense. 


THE Rationalist holds that the improve- 
ment in the moral and social conditions 
of mankind has been due to the exercise 
of reason and is consequent upon advances 
inknowledge. Ina former article I pointed 
out that the principal agent in the im- 
provement of the social conditions has been 
due to sympathy or love. And to this 
also in a large measure may be traced 
the improvement in man’s moral condi- 
tion; by moral, as distinguished from 
social, I mean the improvement of the 
individual as distinguished from the im- 
provement of the general condition of the 
community ; but the social improvement 
of the community depends upon the moral 
improvement of the individual. And, 
particularly, very often the improvement 
of the social conditions is consequent upon 
the moral superiority of a few individuals, 
who are morally more sensitive than 
the bulk of the community. Their 
sympathy not only leads them to feel 
acutely for the sufferings of others, but 
their moral sense leads them to regard 
these sufferings as wrongs. 

But this conclusion is not arrived at 
by a logical process of reasoning; it is_ 
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the poor from their misery. In comparison 
with this, advances in knowledge, the 
exercise of reason, the weighing of evidence 
seem tame, cold and ineffectual. Erasmus 
tried what reasoning would do; Luther 
himself tried what reasoning could do, 
but he found it powerless to destroy the 
corruptions of the Papacy; he had to 
resort to different means before his purpose 
could be accomplished. ‘‘ If he shewed 
any great severity,’’? said Melancthon, 
‘in combating the enemies of the true 
doctrine, it was from no malignity of 
nature, but from ardour and enthusiasm 
for the truth.”’ 

‘*T care not,’’? said Luther himself, 
‘* about being accused of violence, it shall 
be my glory henceforth to have it said how 
I rage and storm against the Papists. 
For more than ten years I have been 
humiliating myself and speaking them 
fairly, to what end? Only to exasperate 
the evil. Well, since they are incorrigible, 
since there is no longer any hope of shaking 
their infernal resolutions by kindness, I 
break with them, and will leave them no 
rest from my curses till I sink in my 
grave.’ 

It was not reason, but passion which 
made the Reformation effective. As men 
are not always swayed by reason it is not 
by reason alone they can be improved. 
Even the politician knows this; when he 
is dealing with his colleagues he must 
appeal to their reason, but when he wishes 
to carry his point with the people he 
knows he will fail if he does not appeal 
to their feelings. The religious teacher 
knows it as well, but both politicians and 
preachers sometimes make the mistake 
of appealing to the lower feelings of the 
people instead of to the higher; but still 
they recognise the truth that the mass of 
men have to be moved as well as instructed, 
to be agitated in order to be persuaded. 
It is true that sometimes feeling needs to be 
directed by reason, but it is none the less 
true that, more often, feeling instinctively 
finds the right road and goes direct to the 
proper end. It would have been a sorry 
thing for the human race if it had had to 
wait for the ‘‘ Rationalists ’’ of the twen-. 
tieth century to show it the right road in 
its pursuit of the moral life. Their criti- 
cisms of some by-products of religious 
belief may be very useful in their way, 
but the manner in which they ignore 
the part which moral feeling has played 
in the improvement of mankind seems to 
show a great neglect of the study of history 
and of human nature. 


Watrer Luoyp. 


Wuat is wrong? It has been the un- 
fortunate experience of two inquiring non- 
Unitarians to visit three of our churches 
in London on recent Sunday evenings, only 
to be met by closed doors, notice-boards 
giving the time of evening service, and no 
information as to its discontinuance or 
date of re-opening. This is not encourag- 
ing to those who are trying to get into 
closer touch with Unitarianism. Respon- 
sible officials should see that their work is 
properly done. 


To CorRESPONDENTS. — Letters, &e:; 
received from W. H: J: D. B.S, R. 8; 
G. F. M:, 0. A. 8. — << | 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


————~<.—__. 


A SEASIDE HOLIDAY.—VI. 


Ktsre and Mab left the boys and Uncle 
Ned to continue their search among the 
- rock pools, and went towards the tent to 
prepare for their bathe. As they ap- 
proached it they saw Mrs. Holden and 
Maggie waiting for them. Maggie, who 
was an expert swimmer, was going to join 
the two younger girls in their bathe, and 
give them such instructions in swimming 
as they needed. Nip also was waiting 
eagerly for an excuse to plunge in and 
show them that he also was a swimmer. 

As the tide was by this time very far 
out the girls had to run a considerable 
distance from the tent to reach the water, 
and this they enjoyed greatly, as the moist 
sand was pleasantly cool to their bare feet. 

When they reached the water’s edge, 
they found the little waves languidly 
breaking with hardly any commotion at all, 
as 1f they were overcome by the warmth 
of the day, and were too tired to exert 
themselves. 

The three girls waded out some distance 
until they were in water deep enough for 
floating and swimming, and then Maggie 
gave the two learners directions as to how 
to float, and the best swimming strokes. 
They were both very eager to Jearn, and 
the calmness of the water enabled them 
to make rapid progress. Altogether they 
were less boisterous at first than the boys 
had been in the early morning; but I 
believe they enjoyed their dip just as much, 
and when Mrs. Holden came down to the 
water’s edge to tell them it was time to 
come out, they, like the boys, begged for 
““ five minutes more,’’ and I regret to say 
that she relented and gave them the extra 
time. Then, instead of continuing their 
swimming practice, they began frolicking 
and chasing each other, tumbling and 
splashing, greatly to the delight and ex- 
citement of Nip, who had been thinking 
them rather slow before. 

At last, when the extra five minutes were 
up, the girls lay down on the sand at the 
water’s edge, and allowed a wave to roll 
up and break over them and then flow 
back, leaving them to jump up and run to 
the tent in as great a state of delight with 
their first bathe as the boys had been. 

Meanwhile, Uncle Ned and his party 
followed the retreating tide further out, 
and out, to dead low water, finding many 
objects of rare beauty and interest. Some 
of the rarest were found in a large shallow 
pool, into which Uncle Ned waded in order 
to raise and overturn some large flat stones, 
which Jay at the bottom, on the undersides 
of which the sharp eyes of the boys dis- 
covered many prizes; sea urchins and 
brittle stars, beautiful sea slugs, and still 
more beautiful many-jointed worms, glow- 
ing with all the colours of the rainbow. 

But of all the creatures found, none 
delighted Uncle Ned more than some 
lovely rosy-feather-stars, which he found 
lying curled up in a nook of the rock, 
and which had to be got out with great 
care. These wonderful creatures are very 


delicate and fragile, their arms, or rays, 
of which they possess ten, will break off 
if at all roughly handled. The body, in 
the centre, 1s something like an ornamental 
vest button, nearly as large as a three- 
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penny-piece. From this central body the 
ten arms branch out, each about three 
inches long and made up of about forty 
joints. From each joint a side ray, also 
jointed, branches off, so that each arm 1s 
hke the pinnacle of a fern, only, instead of 
being green, it is a delicate transparent 
rosy pink in colour, and it can move and 
bend itself anto most graceful and perfect 
curves. Of all the living creatures to be 
found in the rockpools I think hardly one 
is more marvellous in form, colour, and 
structure than the rosy-feather-star. 

So keenly interested were our four pool- 
hunters that they were surprised and 
startled by a wave which came rolling in, 
re-filling the half-empty pool, where they 
were capturing the feather-stars, and 
warning them that the tide had turned and 
was now rising, and that, for the next two 
weeks, the pool would not again be bare 
and approachable. 

‘“ We were indeed fortunate in finding 
these beauties, boys; they can only he 
found at dead low spring tide, and that is 
why I wanted to be here to-day,’’ said 
Uncle Ned. 

“* But can’t we come again to-morrow ? ”’ 
said Frank, who was keenly interested in 
natural history, and who had been in a state 
of great delight all the morning. 

‘* Yes, but we shall have to be content 
with the pools higher up to-morrow, and, 
indeed, for the next fortnight,’’ answered 
Uncle Ned. ‘‘ Still they contain many 
more wonderful things than we shall have 
time to deal with! ”’ 

Whilst they lingered and talked another 
wave came, and drove them yet further 
back, and then another, and another, so 
that, bit by bit, they had to retreat until 
they came oncé more to the 
pool,’’ as Charlie named it. Here they 
could not resist the temptation to have 
another admiring look at the lovely rocky 
cavern and its gorgeous inhabitants, and 
Uncle Ned, with his chisel and hammer, 
knocked off a corner of rock on which was 
an anemone, and another on which a tuft 
of coralline weed was growing. These were 
at once transferred to the big jar of sea water, 
and then the four naturalists hastened to 
join the girls who, after their bathe, had 
been carrying out Mab’s suggestion of a 
lie down in the tent shade, watching the 
white summer clouds sail past and day- 
dreaming. - 

As it was now nearly time for lunch the 
whole party trooped back to Brookside, 
well pleased with their morning’s experi- 
ences and captures. 

‘* And what are we to do this afternoon, 
Uncle Ned ? ’’ the children asked. 

‘* Well, we have found so many things 
in the rock pools that I must spend it in 
the ogre’s den dealing with our prizes,”’ 
answered Uncle Ned. ‘‘I think the rest 
of you had better do just what you like 
until tea, at half-past five, after which there 
will be @ great exhibition of marine marvels 
in the den, to which you are all invited, 
free of charge, but you must come in slippers 
and quietest manners.”’ 

** Hurrah! 72 ‘* How delightful ! ”’ 
‘‘ What shall you do this afternoon ?”’ 
‘« Where shall we go?’’ ‘These were the 
exclamations and questions of Ernest and 
the girls. Frank and Charlie, however, 
said nothing; what they very much 
desired was to be allowed to remain with 


‘* anemone’ 


Uncle Ned and watch his proceedings with 
the specimens. 

Over lunch, Mr. Holden asked the 
children if they would like to walk with him 
and Mrs. Holden to a small fishing village, 
which lay on the other side of the hill 
opposite Brookside, about two miles off. 
Ernest and the two girls said ‘‘ Yes!”’ 
eagerly, but Frank and Charlie looked at 
each other and remained silent. 

‘* Don’t you want to go too?’’ Uncle 
Ned asked them. 

‘“No! We want you to let us stay and 
watch your preparations — will you, 
please? We'll be very quiet,’’ said Frank, 
and Charlie echoed the wish, and said it 
would be a great treat to see Uncle Ned’s 
manner of dealing with the living speci- 
mens. 

Now, although Uncle Ned preferred to 
be quite alone when he was doing work of 
this land, he could not resist the pleading 
of the two youths, so he said they might 
stay ‘‘ and help him.’’ Then, turning to 
Ernest he said, ‘‘ 1 want you to help me 
too. Will you, laddie? I want you to 
take a message to a fisherman named Joe 
Kelly who lives in the village. Anyone 
will direct you to his cottage. When you 
have found him, ask him to come round to 
the bay with the nicest of his sailing boats 
next Monday morning, at nine o'clock, if 
the weather is fine and the sea not rough. 
We shali want him and his boat all the day, 
tell him, as we propose to do some fishing 
and tow netting.’’ 

Krnest, who had looked a little glum 
when Frank and Charlie got permission 
to remain with Uncle Ned and he did not, 
brightened up at once, and promised to 
deliver the message. He was proud and 
glad that le had been entrusted with it, 
and felt very important in having to make 
arrangements for a day’s sailing and fishing. 

So ail things having been satisfactorily 
fixed up, they all rested for half an hour in 
the garden, and then divided into two 
parties—Mr. Holden’s ‘‘ walkers’’ and 
Uncle Ned’s ‘‘ workers ’’—each party 
going its own way until tea time. 

T. Ropinson. 


Tur recital of the Apostles’ Creed at 
the international meetings of the Baptists, 
recently held in London, gave Karl Nelson 
‘*the greatest possible satisfaction.’’ 
Writing in Church Bells on the subject of 
‘* Home Reunion,’’ he expresses the belief 
that the Congregationalists would be ready 
to go and do likewise, and so also the 
Wesleyans. In regard to the English 
Presbyterians, he thinks that if they 
would recite the Apostles’ Creed at all 
their meetings it ‘‘ would be a great 
panacea against the drifting into Uni- 
tarianism.’’ The English Presbyterians 
drifted that way leng before Earl Nelson 
was born; and, as for the Presbyterians 
now in England, the drift towards Uni- 
tarianism is quite as strong among Baptists 
and Congregationalists, and among not a 
few Anglicans. The noble Earl must look 
round for some more effectual ‘* panacea.” 

Quier in inquietude, calm and silent 
in the rising tides of death, untroubled, — 
undefeated, blessed and blessing, behold 
the perfect repose of the saint in s God 
our home.” —P. C. Mozoomdar. 
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VALENTINUS asks me to explain more 
fully what I mean when I say that there is 
much that is humorous in the Bible. 
Is it that he is a little shocked? Does 
he think that humour and seriousness can- 
not go together ? ‘Truth, said Horace long 
ago, may be told in jest. And there is a 
way of looking at it deeper still. A clergy- 
man once wrote to Kingsley as to the 
possibility of a sense of humour in the 
Creator, and Kingsley’s answer was that 
he did not see why the possibility should 
be denied. This is not a thought that 
I care to pursue, though there is so much 
evidence of pleasantry in creation—of 
fun in nature—that it would not be 
difficult to follow it further. The thing 
to be asserted is rather this, that there is 
no unworthiness in the sense of the ridi- 
culous, though there may be unworthiness 
in the way in which we are affected by it. 
Moreover, there are laughable things which, 
to use Augustus Hare’s happy paradox, 
are ‘‘ pathetically ridiculous,’’ and then 
smiles, as he says, are as near to sorrow 
as tears. The humour of the Bible is of 
this softened land, and it is the good- 
humouredness of it that makes us forget 
that it is humour. 


To the Hebrew mind nothing was more. 


pathetically ludicrous than idolatry. Pity 
and derision run together through the 
passages which deal with it. The help- 
lessness of the idol is a point often seized. 
He must be set in a wall, and fastened 
with chains, that he may not fall ; when he 
falls, his fall is as grotesquely pitiable as 
fall can be. Carried in procession to-day, 
to-morrow he is part of a bundle put 
together for hasty flight. In the end he is 
cast to the moles and the bats. The 
manufacture of idols is touched in the 
same light way ; the interior of the factory 
is exposed with indulgent glee; but you 
cannot miss the absurdity of deities made 
by their worshippers, planted before they 
are made, and furnishing fuel in the 
making ; of limbs which cannot be moved, 
of organs which cannot be used ; and rail- 
lery reaches, for once, an almost boisterous 
height in the mocking excuses made for 
unheeding Baal. 

Sloth also is a mark for many shalts. 
The sluggard’s hands, now folded, now 
hidden, his broken wall, his over-grown 
field, his swinging door, and, most of all, 
his weak excuses, are all turned against 
him to his own confusion. 

The failings ef women, it must be con- 
fessed, are more severely handled, their 

vanities and affectations almost caricatured. 
One prophet, with deliberate minuteness, 
gives an inventory of feminine adornments, 
twenty-one in number; hoping, it would 
seem, in this daring way, to laugh the love 
of dress and jewellery out of fashion, Next 
to frivolity in public, nothing is so grievous 
to Hastern gravity as the disturbance of 
domestic peace, and for this reason many 
jests are levelled at scolding wives. 
There is a glimmer of sad, yet half-amused, 
experience in some of these sayings— 
in this, for instance, oi the Son of Sirach : 
“Ag tho going up a sandy way is to the 
feet of the aged, so isa wife full of words to 
a quiet man.’ 


On the other hand, the “‘fool’” in 
Scripture is always a man. He is a con- 
temptible figure, and more than redresses 
the balance. It is better to meet a bear 
robbed of her whelps than to fall.in with 
him; his lughter is as the crackling of 
thorns under a pot; his eyes are in the 
ends of the earth ; hs heart is at his left- 
hand; a parable in his mouth is like a 
lame man’s legs, or a thorn in a drunkard’s 
hand, ora gem in a heap of stones; brayed 
in a mortar, his foolishness will not leave 
him ; to teach him is to glue a potsherd 
together. 

Tt is pleasant to turn to the witty 
comparisons drawn irom animal hfe. 
Ill-gotten gains are like a partridge’s un- 
hatched eggs; to be cruelly forgetiul is to 
act the ostrich, whose wings are strong, but 
unkindly ; a harried land is like a speckled 
bird beset by her fellows; the sluggard 
should go to school to the ant ; the spider 
(lizard 2?) is little, but wise, and makes 
her way into king’ s palaces ; to interfere 
in a quarrel is to take a dog by the ears ; 
those who oppose heaven’s will are like 
shepherds shouting at a lion; the wicked 
can as little be tamed as the deat adder 
can be charmed; to threaten the unre- 
sisting is to hunt a flea; a wise man may 
lose all his credit chrough a little folly, as 
ointment may lose allits sweetness through 
a dead fly; those who can act together 
voluntarily are like the banded locusts who 
have no king ; 
grasshoppers, are a burden ; the never 
satisfied might be the two daughters of 
the Horseléech (vampire ?), crying, Give, 
Give. 

It is the humour in a proverb that 
makes it live, and there are proverbs 
so familiar in their English dress that we 
have forgotten their Jewish origin : 
Riches make themselves wings; In vain 
is the net spread in the sight of any bird; 
Lean not on a broken recd; The washed 
sow turns to her wallowing in the mire ; 
Tf ye had not plowed with my_heitfer, 
ye had not found out my riddle; Wine is 
a mocker; The ass knoweth his master’s 
erib ; A living dog is better than a dead 
lion; A bird of the air shall carry the voice; 
Where the tree falleth, there it shall be. 
There are many more proverbial expres- 
sions which do not fail in wit, though they 
sometimes lack brevity: Be not as a lion 
in thy house; What fellowship shall 
the earthen pot have with the kettle ; 
Poor men are pasture. for the rich; A 
slip on a pavement is better than a slip with 
the tongue ; As a jewel of gold in a swine’s 
snout is a fair woman without discretion ; 
Whose trust shall be a spider’s web; 
No doubt wisdom shall die with you ; Doth 
the wild ass bray when he hath grass? I 
have said to the worm, Thou art my 
mother; He trusteth that he can draw up 
Jordan into his mouth ; Canst thou ey 
with leviathan as witha bird 2 They hav 
soldsthe needy fora a pait of shoes ; Epatain 
is a cake not turned. 

The fable—fancy’s fairest child—can 
hardly be said to have a place in Hebrew 
literature ; its ludicrous associations, and 
the violence of attributing human qualities 
to lower animals, made ‘it unsuitable for 
higher teaching ; but there is true Alsopic 
humour in the two stories of talking trees 
in the Old Testament, and in the story 
of trees and waves taking counsel in the 
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to old age troubles, light as 


beautiful present, saying it would alwa 


‘to be opened by tho Mayor, Sir T. " 


Apocrypha: 
narrative traces of playful suggestion 
appear, and especially in description of 
living characters, as in the presentation 
of Samson and Goliath and Balaam 
and Ahab and Jehoiakim and Haman 
and Nebuchadnezzar. ’ 

This, then, by way of illustration of 
Jewish humour. I hope to convince 
Valentinus, another day, that the vein 
which runs through the Old Testament is 
not altogether lost in the New. 


SHORT NOTICHS. 

From the De La More Press we have 
received two volumes of the ‘‘ King’s 
Classics,’ issued under the general editor- 
ship of Professor Gollancz: The Gull’s 
Hornbook, by Thomas Dekker (1609), 
edited by R. B. McKerrow (1s. net); and 
the. Memoirs of Robert Cary, Earl of 
Monmouth (1560-1639), edited by G. 
Powell (1s. 6d. net); also two ‘volumes of 
the ‘‘ King’s Novels,’’ edited with intro- 
ductions by Dr. Richard Garnett : George 
Ehot’s Sidas Marner, a charming edition 
(2s. 6d. net); and The Household. of Sir 
Thomas. More, by Anne Manning (1s, 6d: 
net). The little books are beautifully 
printed and attractively bound. (Alex- 
ander Moring, Ltd., 32, - George-street, 
Haziover- square.) _ 

Immortality, and Other Sermons. By 
the Rev. A. W.. Momerie, M.A., D.Se., 
LL.D. 4th edition. This is the volume 
published four PRT. ago. by_ his 
widow after the author’s death. Jn ad- 
dition to the sermons on the main theme 
indicated by the. title, ié contains an 
address on ‘‘ My Position in the Church.’ 
delivered by Dr. Momerie in October, 
1898, on the first Sunday of his services 
in the Portman Rooms, and also another 
brief. sermon on “Broad Churchism,’” 
delivered at the same place, October 7, 
1900, after the disappointment of his hope 
as to Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. (Allenson, 
3s. 6d. Popular edition, 6d.) 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
{Netices and Reporis for this Depariment 
should be aa brief es possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
Gree . “! 
Lewins Mead. — On. August 18,.,at’ the 
Domestic Mission, Montague- ‘street, Mr. View. 
Robinson was presented with a travelling case 
as a mark of appreciation of his unwearied 
labour and untiring energy in directing the mu- 
sical services at the Mission during the past four 
years, with the hope that God’s richest blessing 
may attend himin his new sphere of labour at 
Shepton Mal'et. Mr. W. G. Fry, tbe organist, 


made the presentation on behalf of the choir, — 


and Mr. Robinson very feelingly responded, 
thanking” the choir most heartily for their 
be a 
constant remindcr of the many happy hours 
spent with them. ‘The members of the mothers’ 
meeting presented Mrs. Robinson with a hand 
bag as an appreciation of her kindness to 
them. 

London: Kilburn (Appoittment).— The 
Rev. Charles Ro: per, B.A., of Moss Side, Man- 
ch ester, has accepted an invitation to the pastor- 
ate of Quex Read, and will take up his duties i in 
December next. — a 


_ Manchester: Wiltért- street ™ : 


A sale of work will be held on Saturd: 


3 p.m. (Ree advertisement cohupe 


And here and there in plain © 
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is to raise a substantial sum to help on the very 
necessary work of extension, which it is hoped 
- will be commenced early next spring. Con- 
tributions in goods or money will be vary 
acceptable. 

Portsmouth: St, Thomas’s Street.—A 
very large congregation was present on Sunday 
evening,. including many of the former friends 
of our cause, to hear Rey. J.°A. Brinkworth, a 
collection being made on behalf of the General 
Baptist Assembly. In the afternoon the rev. 
gentleman addressed the Portsmouth P.S.A. 
Mr. Bond presided. One gentle uan offered to 
take 100 copies of the address if the speaker 
would have it printed. The chaicman also | 
offered to take 100 copies; so the consent was 
readily given. Friends wishing for copies 
please send P.O. to T. Bond, ‘19, Hanoyer- 
street, Portsea. 


To steady fidelity come steady grov wth 
and enlarging vision, as surely as the 
harvest follows the sowing.—G. 8. Merriam. 


OUR CALENDAR. 
ee : 

It is requested that notice of eny alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the-Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

—~¢—— 
SUNDAY, September 3. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7, Mr, A. S. Hurn. 


Bermondsey, Fort- road, 7, Rev. Bvusracs 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford. street Chapel, 
11 and 7. 


Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. Sr. Crain. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. Grorasr Carter. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 

AY J. Maromant. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
Pei he oes Rae: ¥F. HANKINSON. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
. Il and 6.30, Rev: H. W. Purris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. H. Rawtrnas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn- hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 

: and 7, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Mr. H. G. CHANCELLOR. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. Grorar Crircutry, B. A. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7; Rev. W. W. ©. Porn. 
Little Portland- street Chapel, 11,15, Rey. J. Pacu 

Hopes. 
Mansford-street. Church and- Mission, Bethnal 
. Green, 7, Rev. GorDoN CoorEr. 
Peckham, Rvcadale-toad, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. F. G. Frercuer. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKIns JoNEs. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev..JAcos TioMeson, and 7, Sir Rotanp 
K. Wizson. 


stoke Newington, The Green, 11. 15. 
Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11 and 6. 30, Rev. 
M. Epwarps. 


a 


OTGH | 


ue Geteorated Sweet for Children), 


.& Bs Art Metal” I= Bos of Butter-Seotch may now 
ddzess of nearest agent on receipt of 
Mh sig we. 


Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. C. EH. Pre. 


Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 
> — 
PROVINCIAL. 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. 

TEASDALE REED. 

Bracxroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 

and 6.30, Rey. Roperr McGrz. 

KLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Church, 

The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxns. 

BoURNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 

Il and 7, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Cnapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 

Rev. J. Mortry Mitts. : : 
New-road, North- 


_Bricuton, Christ Church, 

street, 11, and 7, Short Vesper Service, 
Holiday Sermon, “The Downs,” Rev. 
PriEsTLEY Prin. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rey. George STREET. 
| CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Suir. 
CunstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, off Water- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.30, SrupEnT. 
Dovur, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 
Guitprorp, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 
Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 
Horszam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. CarLnron. 
Lenps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. A. H. 
DoLPHIN. 
Leicester, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PETZOLD. 
Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. H. P. Barrow, M.A. 
Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. F. B. Mort. 
Livrrpoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozerts. 
Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. ©. Opcrrs, B.A. ; 
Marstons, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 
Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
Lrvews. t 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. 
M. ConnrLt. 
PortsMoUTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. W. F. TURLAND. 
PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11, P.S.A. 3, 
and 6.45, Mr. T. Bonn. 
ScarBoroucHu, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OrrweEtt Binns. 
SEevmnoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, wo 
SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Nortfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Sypnny H. Stroer, B.A. 
SHIREBROOK, Main-strect Free Christian Church. 


6.15. 
Srpmours, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. W. Acar. 


Souruport, Portland-streeé Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 
Torguay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor. 
Trowsripes, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wan. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, il and 6.30. 
WINDERMERE, Sunday morning in the InsTItTuTE 
at 11 o’clock. 

ESAS A 

IRELAND. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. 
Haminton Vancez, B.D. 


phe CLewiely 
WALES. 
AzpErystwitH, New Market Hall, 11. 
——_—___@—____-_— 


Cars Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmportu. 


DEATHS. 
Fini pinc.—On the 80th inst., at Lis residence, 


ter, Robert Fielding, aged 71 years. 
Eiopren, —On the 27th inst., 
7, Parsonage - street, Hyde, Cheshire, 
Zoe ‘Tbhornely- Hibbert, FP. aged 


Peel Moat-road, Heaton Mouvr, Manches- | 


suddenly, at} 

| chase houses for their cwn occupation, 
cr 

| res, 


Board ano Residetice, 


GURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


ELT. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P: Porter. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Lovely seaside village. Beautiful 

country. Bracing climate. Sea and moorland. 

Responsible charge taken of the younger guests 

if unaccompanied by adult.— Prospectus from 
Proprietor, 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. Hn Pension. Unrivalled 
position on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devonshire Park, &e. Separate tables ; elec- 
tric light, Terms from2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


Cn HOUSE, HURSTPIER- 
POINT, HASSOCES.—Board and Resi- 
dence in a beautiful.and healthy neighbour- 
hood near the South Downs. Good roads ; 
numerous walks and drives.—Miss ROWLAND. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL.—Mrs. 

Vickers, Hazel Mount, Bay View 

eo APARTMENTS, with cr without 
oard. 


ea NENTS or SINGLE ROOMS, 


with or without Board, in a well-fur- 
nished, comfortable house. Permanent or 
weekly. —Address, HovusexnErer, 3, Chil- 
worth-street, Paddington, Ww. 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 


63 ST EP? OR. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
perance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
Lightin all Rooms ; Bathrooms on every Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s.,to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day, Fuli Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “‘ Booxcorart,” LONDON. 


I 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Assets, £162,000. 
Dinxcrogs. 
Chairman—Siz H. W. Lawsenon, Bart., 
Mincing-lane, B.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mazrx H. Jupex, A.R.LE.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 
Miss Oxct GRADWELL, 7, Victoria-streat, 8.W. 
¥. BH. A, Harpcoastre, F.S.L, 5, Old Queen-st, S.W. 
ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, H.C, 
Mies SIS ey 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 
SrepHzn SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephbraim-road, Streatham, S.W, 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 par 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 8 and 84 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 
BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100. 


J.P., 9; 


10 years. {12 years. | 15. yeare. | 18 years. | 21 years 
T11i)01%4i06 61l042l|o0un 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half- -a-guinea, 

-Mpecial facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
Progpectus 


_ FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
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ca Te | F NORMAN REED & CO., 


of novel-writing. 


4 I. Zangwill, in 7o-Day. 

@ THE UNCLASSED. 

1 THE EMANCIPATED. 
DENZIL QUARRIER. 
THE ODD WOMEN. 


“Never writer wrote with deeper conviction than George Gissing; every sentence 
has come straight from the heart, and this fact alone, apart from its artistic merit, gives 
a poignancy and strength to his work which separates it at once from the common ruck 
0 These books are terrible arraignments of life—their peculiar 
characteristic is this poignancy, this painting of life at its moments of unbearable crisis. 
Between misery and despair lies a whole world of difference ; misery 1s what can be 
endured—despair is the unbearable, and George Gissing is the spokesman of Despair. 
—Jane H. Findlater, in the National Review. 

“ Pate set him for his life-task the study of the swarming miseries of our human ant- 
heaps and the pettinesses of our mortal nature. .‘ The Nether World,’ ‘New Grub Street, 
‘Demos,’ ‘The Odd Women,’ ‘ The Whirlpool,’—these are all monumental titles, mighty 
themes. None of his contemporaries in England—only Zola and Tolstoi anywhere else— 
fa even attempted to wrestle with such big canvases, and if Gissing di a . 
M rise to the height of bis great argument, the conception was at least Herculean.”— & 


IN THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. 
HUMAN ODDS AND ENDS. 
EVE'S RANSOM. | 

THE WHIRLPOOL. 


Crown S8vo, GSe each. 


not always 


A. H. BULLEN, 47, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


6 en SS 


FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


By JAMES MARTINEAU, 


D.D. Edina., D.C.L. Oxon. 


By the same Author. 


NATIONAL 


DUTIES, 


And other Sermons and Addresses. 
Crown 8vo, $s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, 


Paternoster Row, Londoz, H.C. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED.  PriIcE THREEPENCE. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 


Little Portland Street Discourses :— 
Atmospheres. 

Who’s Going to Church ? 

Church Life and Church Work. 

Inearnation. 

The Self and its Tools. 

The Evolution of Soul. 

The Untilled Field of India. 

The Care of the Insane. 

A Victor Hugo De Profundis. 

The Push for Conscription. 

Mirandy on Happiness. 

Thoughts for T'o-day. Notes by the 

Vay, &c. 


F. R. Henperson, 16, Paternoster-row, 
and all Booksellers, 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 
WILLERT STREET CHAPEL. 


EXTENSION OF PREMISES. 
SALE OF WORK 


For the purpose of raising Funds for tho 
above, on SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9th, 
1905, when the LORD MAYOR OF MAN- 
CHESTER (Sir T. T. SHAnn) will give his 
patronage by opening the Sale in the afternoon 
at 3 o'clock. 

The Goods offered for sale will be marked 
atreasonable prices and bs useful in character. 

Refreshment Stall. Teas will be provided. 
A variety of Amusements and Entertain- 
ments. 

Admission by programme: Price before 
6 o'clock, 6d.; price after 6 o’clock, 2d. To be 
returned in Goods. 


* NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One cop 
post free, 1d.—1s. a year ; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Eprror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LONDON AND 
SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 


The 17th ANNUAL MEETING of the 
above will be held at Unity Church, Isling- 
ton, on the 19th of OCTOBER next, and in 
accordance with By-law 15 :— 

“Any member wishing to bring forward a 
Resolution at the Annual Meeting should send 
me written notice of the Resolution, stating 
the subject of it, at Jeast one month before 
such Annual Meeting.” 

FREDERIC ALLEN, 

5, Holland-grove, N. Brixton, Hon. Sec. 

August 31st, 1905. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


“The College adheres to its origina! prin- 
ciple of freely imparting Theological Know- 
ledge, without insisting upon the adoption of 
particular Theological Doctrines.” 


Principal: 

Rey. J. DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D, D.Litt. 
For particulars as to Lectures and Bursaries 
for Students for the Ministry, apply to the 

Principal or to one of the undersigned— 

A. H. WortTHINGTON, B.A., 
1, St. James-square, 
Manchester. 


Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., 
3, John-street, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


Adelaide Place, London Eridge, E.C.. 
Rents Collected, and the eutire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c, 


Damsons.—Genuiné Damsons, 24 Ibs. 9/- ; 
12 lbs. 5/-. Tomatoes.—18 lbs., 5/3; 9]bs. 2/9. 
Carriage paid in England and Wales.—FRrANnk 
Roscor, Steeple Morden, Royston. 


ANTED.—A Second-hand PIANO, 
cheap.—C. CoNNERY, 112, Gloucester- 
road, Regent’s-park, . 


Artists in Stained SLeaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G, LAIDLER. 


~ Scheols, etc. 


—_>— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, | 
HicuGate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tarot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians, 


Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


New Term September 16. 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Headmistress—Miss Estuer Caspr, 
Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge (Classical Tripos). 
Second Mistress—Miss EstTERBROOK HICKs, 

- B.Sc. London. | 


A limited number of Boarders received. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Next Term begins Friday, September 15th. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. - Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—=— 


OMPANION OR HOUSEKEEPER, 

or GOVERNESS (or as ASSISTANT 
TEACHER. in a School) fer Little Boys or 
Girls. —A_ Lady, 30 years old, with good experi- 
ence and manners, and gocd practice in School 
(in English Subjects, Music, Natural History, 
Needlework, and House-management), seeks 
engagement after Michaelmas. Or as Com- 
panion to an Widerly Lady, and as Reader and 
Writer and Housekeeper.—Please correspond 
with M. H., c/o Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE, Victoria, 
Park, Manchester, after the 4th of September. 


BY Visser PLAIN COOK 
_and HOUSE-PARLOUR MAID by 
the middle of September. Good wages.—Mrs. 
ScuuLtz, The Firs, Northwood, Middlesex. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed. to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£ 
PER PAGE . «.. obs saws 
Hatr-PaGe ... as er 
PER COLUMN ... eae mee 
IncH in CotuMN ... ose 
Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to B, KENNEDY, 3, Essew-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Frinted by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published forthe Pro- 
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Tuat was the joyful word passed from 
one to another on Wednesday morning last 
week. Peace, a message echoed with the 
greater gladness, because the nations had 
almost despaired of any good result from 
the Conference at Portsmouth. The news 

_ came to us at Geneva, and added a deeper 
note to the thanksgiving in that morning’s 
Cathedral service. The preacher having 
spoken in his sermon of the true freedom, 
to be gained in the spirit of Christ, 
through love and self-sacrifice, gave thanks 

in his closing prayer for the glad tidings 
that had come, and the International 
Congress, meeting immediately afterwards 
in the University, joined withits President 
in fervent rejoicing, and sent messages 
of congratulation to President RoosEvELT 
for the beneficent part he had played in 
securing the happy result, and to the 
Mrxaroand the Tsakg, rejoicing that Russia 
and Japan were once more at peace. 
Again and again throughout the day 
reference was made to this triumph of 
wisdom and moderation, as when the 


two great Powers in the Far East, unex- 
ampled in the magnitude of the carnage 
and suffering it involved, is at an end. 
It has been an object-lesson to Hurope, 
which, we must earnestly trust, will 
not be without lasting effect for good. 
Now we can realise, as never before, 
what present-day warfare between two 
great Powers must mean, and. in particu- 
lar what an awiul thing a great naval con- 
flict must be. And another most salutary 
result. of this war is that Europe now 
sees a new Power risen in the East, 
which commands respect, and can put a 
check upon the greed and violence of 
nations professing to be Christian, whose 
dealings in the Far East have too often 
brought disgrace upon the great name 
they bear. We may feel it a humiliation 
to be compelled to greater justice by 
superior force, but the fact remains that 
Japan is now teaching Christian Hurope 
lessons which it has been lamentably slow 
to learn. i 
Speculation has been rife as to what 
was which actually induced the 
Mixapo and his Elder Statesmen so un- 
expectedly to agree to the conclusion of 


| peace, giving up the very natural claim 
’ to) 


; to an indemnity, and allowing Russia to 
retain so much, which an overbearing 
Power would have insisted on wresting 
from a defeated foe. There appears tobe 
some popular discontent in Japan, on the 
ground that too much had been conceded ; 
but the really substantial things have 
| been secured, and it is the more noble 
‘in the victors to be willing to pay the 


oe price of relinquishing the money 


on for months and perhaps years to come, 


‘claim rather than let the war drag: 


THE GENEVA. CONGRESS. 


es ee) 


RECORD OF THE WEEK: =” 


Tue third biennial meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers was held at Geneva, from Monday 
to Thursday of last week, August 28-31. 
Established at Boston, on occasion of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the American 
Unitarian Association, at Whitsuntide, 
1900, the first International Meeting was 
held in London, 1901; the second at Am- 
sterdam, 1903. The Geneva meeting 
worthily maintained the tradition of fra- 
ternal cordiality, of lofty aspiration, and 
unity of spirit, established by the previous 
meetings. Eleven different nationalities 
were represented, and fifty-four different 
religious associations, so the zealous general 
secretary, the Rev. ©. W. Wendte, reckoned; 
there were membe's present from twenty- 
two different chu. . connections. About 
500 members took part in the meetings, 
and a considerable number of others had 
given in their adhesion, but were unable to 
be present. The Cathedral services, espe- 
cially the opening service on Monday 
evening, were attended by large congre- 
gations, in addition to the members of the 
Council. 

The countries represented were Switzer- 
land, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Italy, Hungary, India, Japan, Great 
Britain, and America. Prof. A. Chantre, 
of Geneva, was President d’honneur 
of the Congress, and Prof. Montet, 
Dean of the Theological Faculty of 
Geneva, the working President. Among 
the Swiss representatives were Dr. E. 
Rochat, secretary of the local committee, 
and M. J. Roux-Eggly, the treasurer; the 
venerable M. Hyacinthe Loyson, of Geneva, 
Professor Furrer (preacher of the German 
| sermon), Professor Schmiedel, and the 

Rev. G. Schénholzer, of Zurich, and the 


venerable Hyacinthe Loyson turned aside , with its hideous carnage, and the long ; Rev. A. Altherr, of Basle, President of the 


in his discourse to ask why we spoke of 
the Japanese as heathen, who, with the 
glory of their victorious arms had covered 
themselves with the greater glory of a 
people magnanimous in making peace, 


‘train of misery which follows for victor 
land defeated alike: 

Wisdom, moderation, magnanimity, 
‘these seem to be the lessons of the hour, 
which “Christian”? Europe may learn 


Swiss Verein fiir freies Christentum. From 
| France, the Rev. E. Roberty and Professor 
Jean Réville represented the Délégation 
libérale, with whom were also Professor 
Albert Réville, of the College de France ; 
the Rev. Charles Wagner, of Paris; the 


and when, at the evening reception, Charles 
Wagner and Edwin Mead joined their 
voices in ardent expressions of thankful- 


from the statesmen of Japan. May the! poy a. Reyss, editor of Le Protestant ; 
lesson be taken to heart in Russia, for | Rey. A. Bourrier, of Sévres, editor of the 
the welfare of her, suffering people, and | Chrctien Francais ; Rabbi L. G. Levy, of 
in all the nations who have still so much! Dijon; the Abbé Houtin, of Paris, and 


ness. % 
On Tuesday afternoon this week the 
_ Treaty of Peace was actually signed at 


; to learn of self-control and mutual con- 
: sideration, to secure the concord of the 


ie et ny pedlixs not | world. In any case, let the motive have 
girs eae © been what it may, the great word of 


_ clearl: what has been accomplished. Peace is spoken, and over this the people 
Afte tee hs, the war between the of all nations must rejoice. - 


PKR. 2 arin RB alctea Vag cea ae 


others. Germany sent onlya few repre- 
sentatives, but Professor Pfleiderer, of 
Berlin, wasa host in himself; and Professor 
Harnack sent a cordial message. So did 
Herr Direktor Schrader, President of the 
[ Protestantenverein, which was represented 


566 


by its secretary, Dr. W ebsky, editor of the | local committee also had its office. 


Protestantische Monatshefte. The Nether- 
lands Protestantenbond was represented 
by Miss M. van Berlekom, the Rev. J. van 
Loenen Martinet, editor of DeH ervorming, 
and Dr. ©. J. Niemeyer, the secretary ; 
and the Remonstrant Community by Pro- 
fessor H. Y. Groenewegen. Among others 
who came from Holland were Professors 
B. D. Eerdmans and F. Pijper, of Leiden ; 
Professor Meyboom, of Groningen; and 
the Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz, of Amster- 
dam; Professor Oort, of Leiden, who was 
President at Amsterdam, sent a cordial 
message of greeting and regret for absence. 
The Revs. J. Hocart, of Brussels, and A. 
Rey, of Liege, were among the Belgian 
representatives ; while from Italy came 
Dr. Tony André, of Florence; and from 
Hungary, Dr. George Boros, of Koloszvar, 
and the Rev. N. Jozan, of Budapest, with 
others. The Indian representatives were 
Professor B. Nath Sen, of Calcutta, and 
Mr. Y. A. Sukhtankar, of Bombay, recently 
the Brahmo student at Manchester College, 
Oxford, now continuing his studies in 
Germany. Islam was represented by Mr. 
Abd El-Hakim, of Fez, Councillor at the 
Court of Morocco; and among the party 
from England was Mr. Toko Murakami, of 
Japan. The American contingent in- 
cluded Dr. M. J. Savage, of New York 
(preacher of the English sermon) ; the Hon. 
S. J. Barrows; the Rev. C. E. St. John, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation ; President Southworth, of Mead- 
ville; Mrs. Hackley, founder of the Hack- 
ley School, N.Y ; Mr. Edwin D. Mead, 
President of the Free Religious Association; 
Rev. J. W. Day, of St. Louis; Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, the general secretary. It had been 
hoped that Professor F. G. Peabody, Dean 
of the Harvard Theological School, who 
is in Hurope, would be present, but he 
was prevented from coming, and the Rev. 
8. A. Eliot, President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, also sent a message 
of warm greeting and regret for absence. 
From England came a party of over 220. 
The British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was represented by two vice-presi- 
dents, Mr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C., and Mr. 
W. Arthur Sharpe, nine members of the 
Committee, and eleven other members of 
the Council, and the secretary, Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie. The National Confer- 
ence was represented by its president, Mr. 
W. B. Bowring; the vice-president, Rev. 
J. Estlin Carpenter; and the secretary, 
the Rev. James Harwood; while fourteen 
local associations were represented and 
seven other bodies, including the Sunday- 
school Association, by its president, the 
Rey. C. Hargrove, and Miss M. Pritchard, 
vice-president. Of English ministers, 
in addition to the above-named, there were 
present the Revs. Dendy Agate, V. D. 
Davis, 8. Farrington, F. K. Freeston, J. 
L. Haigh, Alfred Hall, W. Harrison, W. H. 
Lambelle, W. Lindsay, R. Lyttle, J. 
McDowell, J. J. Marten, T. Paxton, W. R. 
Shanks, T. P. Spedding, F. W. Stanley, C. 
J. Street, F. Summers, W. G. Tarrant, L. 
Tavener, F. H. Vaughan, E. A. Voysey, 
J. Wain, Joseph Wood, F. Wood, and W. 
Wooding. Dr. Baart de la Faille repre- 
sented the Dutch Church in London. 

The sessions of the Council were held in 
the Aula of the University, where, in the 
Professors’ Room on the ground floor, the 
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From 
the University, across the pleasant gardens 
and up the hill to the Cathedral,was a short 
walk, and the rooms of the Literary Society, 
in the Corraterie, where the Monday even- 
ing reception was held, and the Palais 
Eynard, the scene of the Wednesday 
evening conversazione, were still nearer 
at hand. Nor was it far to the quay from 
which the steamer started for the Tuesday 
evening excursion on the lake ; while a con- 
venient tram or the electric launch across 
the lake took many of the guests to the final 
banquet on Thursday evening in the Pare 
des Kaux-Vives. If there was any draw- 
back in the arrangements, beyond the 
broken weather, it was the narrowness of 
space at the Literary Society’s rooms for 
the crowd which thronged to the reception ; 
but there was no drawback in the happy 
spirit which prevailed throughout the week 
nor in the warm hospitality of our Genevan 
hosts. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 28. 


Members arrived at Geneva for the most 
part on the previous Saturday, and of the 
special service for the Englsh contingent 
in the Chapel of the Maccabees, conducted 
by the Revs. C. Hargrove and Joseph 
Wood, we wrote last week. Monday 
morning and afternoon saw the committee 
room in the University busy with the issue 
of membership tickets, and the ready fur- 
nishing of information of many kinds to the 
visitors. 

The Opening Service. 

The actual proceedings of the Congress 
opened on Monday evening at eight o’clock, 
with an impressive service in the Cathedral 
of St. Peter, conducted by the Rev. EH. 
Roberty, the eloquent liberal preacher of 
Paris. The ‘‘ stifi-backed chair of Cal- 
vin,’’ to which we referred last week, and 
which on Saturday occupied its accustomed 
place beneath the pulpit, had been re- 
moved,doubtless from no symbolic motive, 
but in ‘expectation of the crowded congre- 
gation, which did, in fact, fill all the space 
within reach. of the preacher’s voice. 
There must have been at least a thousand 
people present. 

The whole of the service was in French ; 
and, while the congregation stood for the 
opening invocation and the prayer, the 
hymns were sung sitting. So also at the 
German service on Wednesday morning. 
On Thursday the congregation stood up to 
sing the English hymns. The book used 
on Monday was the revised Psautier 
Romand of the National Protestant 
Churches of Neuchatel, Geneva, and Berne, 
issued in 1899. 

After the opening invocation, the first 
and last stanzas of the version of Psalm 
cxvili were sung—‘‘O give thanks unto the 
Lord, for He is good; for His mercy en- 
dureth for ever,’’—and then M. Roberty 
read lessons from John xv. : 
commandment, that ye love one another,”’ 
and from Gal. v.: ‘‘ Ye, brethren, were 
called for freedom.’? An earnest prayer 
followed, and, nie the: ‘singing | of the first 
two verses of Luther's hymn, ‘‘ A mighty 
fortress is our God,’’ the sermon. It was 
a very striking utterance. The preacher, 
with his keen face, grey-bearded, robed 
and with the white bands upon his black 
gown, as he rose to the height of his 
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alike, recalled pictures of John Knox 
preaching before Queen Mary; but there 
was no threatening in this sermon } it was 
aglow with the holier passion of freedom 
and charity, and its whole burden was 
against anathema, making for those fruits 
of the Spirit, which are love, joy, peace. 

The text was from Rev. xxii. 3: ‘‘ There 
shall be no curse any more.”’ The preacher 
recalled, at the outset, the great memories 
of the cathedral in which they were met, so 
significant in connection with the spirit 
and purpose of their gathering—the pro- 
clamation of the Reformation from that 
pulpit, and of the establishment of the 
Academy, of which Beza was the first 
teacher, for the education of ministers, 
out of which their University had grown ; 
the welcome given to refugees from France, 
Italy, and other countries in the days of 
persecution. Other memories there were, | 
of the days of Calvin, and they rejoiced 
now in the progress of freedom and the 
victory of a milder spirit, so that now 
heretics from every quarter of the globe, 
could gather there for worship and bear 
their witness to truth. The sublime pro- 
phecy of the Apocalypse was that in the 
new city of God there should be no more 
injustice, no more anathema or curse; no 
one, on account of doctrine, should be shut 
out from communion either with God or 
man. Thankfully they came together as 
enemies of fanaticism, and recognised how 
far that prophecy was now fulfilled in the 
victory of the spirit of truth. There were 
those who thought that the scientific spirit 
could not be reconciled with ardent 
religious faith, but he pointed to what he 
held to be the true way of reconciliation, 
Criticism of history and of dogma had 
done their work; they sought for a theology 
scientific and philosophical, and yet faith 
remained, a practical need of the spirit. 
That faith they would preserve as they 
entered into the full meaning and the 
mystery of personality ; it would be not 
merely a negative faith, but strong in the 
power of will and of love. The dangers of 
Protestant individualism were escaped as 
they realised the life of true humanity, at 
one in God; and to that end they must 
preserve thefr living communion with 
Christ, because in him they found the 
fullest personal life, and the mystery of 
the divine in man. Jn that communion 
they found health of spirit and a 
true human brotherhood. The prophet’s 
answer to the cry: ‘‘ Watchman, what of 
the night?’’ was enigmatical. ‘‘ The 
day cometh, but the night cometh also.’’ 
‘“Yes,’” said the preacher, ‘‘if you 
neglect communion with Christ, you com- 
promise the future of the chureh, and the 
night will come. But if you consecrate 
yourselves practically, personally, in family 
and in the state, to that communion with 
Christ, in fellowship with his spirit, then 
the day will come—the great day in which 
there shall be no curse any more! ”’ 

This is a most imperfect attempt to 
catch the drift of the sermon, which we 
must hope that M. Roberty will be able to 
reproduce for our perusal, though no 
printed werd can recall the fervour and 
dramatic eloquence of his APEsal, ~A 
hymn of invocation to Jesus as | 
Saviour followed the a 
prayer to the Father ee 
what spit rit we : 
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the Lord’s Prayer and Benediction, brought 
the service to a close. 


The Reception-of Delegates. 


From the cathedral members made their 
way through drenching rain to the Rooms 
ot the Literary Society in the Corraterie. 
There, in the course of the evening, Pro- 
rEessor Monret, on behalf of the Genevan 
Committee, offered a very hearty welcome 
to their guests. The Rev. CHarLtes Wac- 
NER, of Paris, well-known as the author of 
“‘'The Simple Life’’ and other popular 
books, was the first to respond. Mounting 
on a high stool in the midst of the crowded 
room, the genial Alsatian beamed upon 
the company. ‘‘ The tribune is narrow,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ but the heart is large.’’ He 
stretched out his hands to brothers un- 
known, and rejoiced in the unity which 
brought them all together, by different 
ways, with their different thoughts, yet 
all to one end ‘and as one family. 

The Rey. P. H. Hucznnotrz replied for 
Holland, and spoke of the close ties which 
united them with Switzerland, the’ two 
little countries, strong in democratic princi- 
’ ples, having both owed much to the old 
Calvinism, and now rejoicing in liberal 
government and political and social pro- 
gress. 

The Rev. N. Jozan, of Budapest, replied 
in English for Hungary, delivering the 
greetings of the Koloszvar Consistory and 
Bishop Ferencz. They were thankful, he 
said, for the aspiration after higher 
thoughts which had brought them together 
there. A torch had been lighted at 
Boston, it had been handed on to London, 
and to Amsterdam, and now was aglow in 
Geneva, not to burn heretics, but to 
kindle the hearts of men with living fire, 
in the fear of God. 

Professor PuierperER, of Berlin, who 
spoke in German, said he rejoiced in that 
council of heretics meeting in the city of 
Calvin and Rousseau. Calvin, with his 
strong character, secured the freedom of 
the Gospel for his church, yet bound on it 
the fetters of the letter. Then, two 
centuries later, came Rousseau, who se- 
cured freedom for man—freedom of heart 
and conscience ; freedom from all political, 
social, and church conventions. The cry, 
‘* Back to Nature,’’ had, perhaps, no- 
where such deep influence as in his own 
country’; their greatest spirits had been 
pupils of Rousseau. They had realised the 
significance of a free personality on which 
their preacher that evening had laid so 
much stress. Their present problem was 
to determine how such a free individual 

-mignt be a member of an organised 
society. It was a question for the State, 
and it was now the greatest question for 
religion. Whether their preacher had 
given the right answer he was the less 
ready to say, because he was not sure that 
he had fully caught his meaning. He did 
not think there was one simple solution of 
the problem, but a modus vivendi they 
would surely find. They must live to- 
gether, man to man, respecting one 
another, if possible loving one another. 

That was the true way for people of 

all countries, and it was the way in 
religion. Their meetings in that Council 
must help to that end. 

A, SukHTANKAR replied on behalf 
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Brahmo Samaj—greetings, as he said, from 
the Himalayas to the Alps. The Spirit of 
God was working for liberty, oid barriers 
of traditon and national pride were being 
broken down. In the name of that 
universal faith, which they cherished in 
the Brahmo Samaj, Hindus of the Hindus, 
but also close to the Christian spirit, he 
came to that gathering, as one of those 
working, from different traditions, but for 
the same cause, in the search for truth, 
and for the establishment of God’s king- 
dom on earth. 

The Rev. C. E. Sr. Jonn, secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
brought ‘‘ with both hands and a full 
heart ’’ the greetings of their friends 
across the Atlantic. The Unitarians in 
the United States and Canada, he said, 
had fought a gocd fight for freedom, and 
were stronger to-day than ever. The days 
of controversy over creeds were past. 
They held to their Unitarianism in no 
sectarian fashion, but with absolute hope- 
fulness, setting aside the supernatural and 
miraculous, feeling deeply the bond which 
united their souls with the heavenly 
Father, with abundant faith in the ever- 
present power of God and the bright vision 
of the immortality of every living soul. A 
Unitarian church was simply a body of 
people brought together. by the common 
purpose to make the world purer, sweeter, 
more beautiful, as God’s world, regardless 
of creed, respecting every man’s honest 
opinion. They might be little churches, 
but they were full of hope for all, full of 
faith, each doing its own work. 

The Rev. W. Coprtann Bowie. re- 
sponded on behalf of England, and de- 
livered the greetings of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. %. They 
must have been of dull mind and cold 
heart, he said, if they could have taken 
part unmoved in that great service in the 
beautiful cathedral. They were touched 
by one common feeling, inspired by the 
same ideals of life and duty, the same 
faith and hope and love. He still felt as 
though it were a dream. When, as a 
youth, some thirty years ago, he left the 
Calvinistic Church of Scotland, it would 
have seemed to him impossible that he 
should so have worshipped with many 
brethren in the church of Calvin; but 
they were moving on, and the world was 
moving. The meetings of that Council 
had been a great gain to them, and had 
brought them many new friends. To none 
were they more indebted, or more drawn 
in love and admiration, than to their 
friend Professor Montet, who had done 
such splendid work for those meetings. 
They who came from the British Isles 
came not as Englishmen, but as brethren. 

These various speeches were a happy 
reflex of the spirit which prevailed through- 
out the week. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 2s. 


At nine o’clock on Tuesday morning the 
first session of the Council opened, in the 
Aula of the Univetsity, with the Lord’s 
Prayer, repeated by a venerable minister, 
the Rev. L. Audemars, of Lausanne. 

Proressor CHANTRE, as Président d’ 
honneur, then delivered the opening 
address. Having welcomed the members 


of the Congress, he said Unitarians ought 


to feel at home in Geneva. From. the 
earliest days of the Reformation Uni- 
tarianism had set itself against the Trini- 
tarian theology ; and, though Calvin made 
short work of it, scattering ' its representa- 
tives to the four winds, there came a 
change, when, after a century and a half, 
Turrettini broke the yoke of the Calvinistic 
Confession of faith. Then the Reformed 
Churchin Geneva moved in the direction 
of Arminianism, on to Unitarianism. In 
the second half of the eighteenth century 
the great majority of the ministers’ in 
Geneva were Unitarians. ‘he revival at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
beneficent in many respects, brought a 
doctrinal reaction to the creeds of the 
sixteenth century ; yet Unitarianism was 
not supplanted in the church, and now 
many who professed semi-orthodox or 
evangelical opinions were not really Trini- 
tarians, 

The Unitarianism of to-day was not 
merely opposition to an article of the 
ancient creed. Its horizon was infinitely 
wider ; it represented free and mdepen- 
dent theology, repudiating authoritative 
creeds, enthusiastically welcoming the 
religion of the spirit. It desired that the 
Church should: be founded as truly on 
hberty of thought as on a personal, vital, 
and active faith. They held to genuine 
freedom of thought, declaring that Truth 
must come first, and that there must be 
absolute sincerity in religion. And he 
continued :— 

“* Free Thinkers, sincere Men, we are at 
the same time and in the best sense of the 
word religious men, Christians. The essen- 
tial principle of religion, as Vinet has 
well said, is outside dogma; it is time to 
make this principle clear, to draw from it 
its inferences, to proclaim that a man is 
religious not by the creeds he professes, 
but by the direction in which his con- 
science and life are turned. The religious 
soul is the soul constantly turned toward 
the ideal; its impress it bears within 
itself, as no vain dream, no flower without 
root, but the higher law in man, the mark 
of his destiny, and, at the same time, the 
sovereign order of the universe, the energy 
which shall one day triumph over all 
opposition, the will which is leading the 
world towards its supreme goal, the ideal 
—in a word, God. That, in its essence, is 
our rcligion—as firm on its own foundation 
as it is respectful towards the rights of 
thought; that, I say, is our faith. It 
nourishes itself on the words, the thought, 
and the spirit of Jesus of Nazareth, recog- 
niscd by us in the dignity and greatness of 
his spiritual personality as it stands out 
from the tradition of the first century of 
the Christian era, independent of Church 
dogma. In him we find religion exalted 
to the height of morals and morals exalted 
to the height of religion, a mysticism as 
healthy as 1t is profound, calming the soul, 
and, at the same time, illuminating and 
inspiring, allied as it is to the most effective 
motive of individual and social activity. 
In a word, we find in him the secret of 
life, and so we joyfully confess him before 
men. Many amongst our contemporaries 
who are animated by the same aspirations 
after the ideal and urged on by the impera- 
tive desire to realise it in the midst of the 
world, do not confess his name; yet we 
extend to them also the right hand of 
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fellowship, because the unity we seek is 
that of the spirit, not of opinions.’* 

More complete unity, he said in conclu- 
sion, would come through the natural 
attraction of sincere feeling, in the en- 
counter of individual beliefs, purged in the 
crucible of science and experience. That 
Congress, he trusted, would throw their 
principles into clearer relief, dissipate 
prejudice and misunderstanding, and 
strengthen them in the endeavour to 
render the world in which their lot was cast 
happier and purer. He offered them a 
cordial welcome. 


Professor Montet’s Address. 


Professor MontET, who was the work- 
ing President of the Congress, followed 
with a more extended address, in which 
he referred to the founding of that Council, 
on May 25, 1900, and the progress it had 
made, in carrying out its object: ‘* To 
open communication with those in all 
lands who are-striving to unite pure re- 
ligion and perfect liberty, and to increase 
fellowship and co-operation among them.”’ 
The need of a Christianity, at once vital 
and broad, was felt, he said, more and 
more. There were many souls, both in 
Europe and in America, and beyond these 
two continents, who felt profoundly the 
need of faith, but of faith unshackled ; and 
as representing that position he referred 
to two distinguished teachers of theirs, both 
closely associated with Geneva— Auguste 
Bouvier, who had been a Professor in their 
University; and Auguste Sabatier, who had 
been a warm supporter of their Theological 
Faculty, and had been heard there as a 


lecturer. They two were inspirers of free 
religious thought in French speaking 
countries. They represented in the heart 


of liberal Christianity two different tenden- 
cies; they formulated diverse systems of 
dogma; but the method they adopted, 
the spirit with which they were animated, 
and the religion they professed and lived 
were the same, viz.:—the scientific method, 
the broad Christian spirit ; the religion of 
Jesus. Bouvier, Professor Montet spoke 
of as a deeply religious soul, who sought 
to express what was fundamental in his 
nature in his theory of ‘‘ The Divine Life.’’ 
This he conceived sometimes as the imma- 
nent God and sometimes as the evolution 
of the divine in man and the universe. 
That conception was to him the foundation 
of all religion, and it implied the harmony, 
especially of a'l monotheistic faiths, and 
the great duty of religious brotherhood. 
To Sabatier, on the other hand, the cen- 
tral thought was of salvation; Christ, 
he regarded not as a great philosopher, 
but as physician of souls—his mission was 
to bring new life to men. Thus religion to 
Sabatier was built upon the personatity of 
Jesus, practical religion, free from the limi- 
tations of creeds. Such free and vital faith 
was the rallying point of their International 
Congress, which had drawn together 
representatives not only of different 
Christian Churches (Protestant and Cath- 
olic), but also of Jewish and Hindu Theism 
andofIslam. Their friends of the Brahmo- 
Samaj had been the first to respond to the 
invitation; and to the representatives of 
progressive Catholicism and progressive 
Hebraism they gave a hearty welcome. 
A'lthe mcnotheistic faiths were represented 
though not all religions. Islam had sent a 


representative of that liberal religion 
which existed among its adherents as 
truly as among themselves; and such a 
representative was not out of place in 
that assembly, for there was a veritable 
bond of union between Islam and Unita- 
rianism. As the Rev. James Harwood 
had recently written in his tract, *‘ A 
Message to the Mohammedans,’’ ‘‘ In the 
sublime doctrine of the unity of God, the 
Mohammedan and the Unitarian are at 
one.’’ ‘‘ What fills me with pleasure,’’ 
said Professor Montet, ‘‘ as I look upon 
this assembly, what not only fills me with 
pleasure, but lifts my heart up in devout 
thankfulness to God is this spectacle of 
the union in common religious fellowship 
of so many eminent men, belonging to 
different Churches and even different 
religions, each having his individual theo- 
logical opinion, belief, conviction, but all 
united by the same religious idea, that 
of the adoration of our Heavenly Father.’’ 

He then spoke with regret of the absence 
of a number of distinguished men, whom 
they had hoped to welcome— Professor 
Harnack; Dean Fremantle, of Ripon; Pre- 
sident Elict; Dean Jalabert and the Baron 
F.de Schickler, of Paris; Professor Bonet- 
Maury and M. Paul Sabatier; Dean 
Kambli, of St. Gall; and Pastor Bost, of 
Brussels, and concluded as follows :— 

‘* Before declaring the Congress open, I 
desire solemnly to affirm that we are 
believers. It is because we have a pro- 
found faith in the truth of the cause of 
religion, that we defend it, and that we have 
worked with suck zeal in preparing for this 
Congress. ~ It 1s because we are men of 
faith that success has crowned our efforts: 
It is because we are men of faith that our 
deliberations will be fruitful in results, 
We shall work with joy and enthusiasm, 
for we can take up in all sincerity the 
words of the Apostle and say, ‘ I believe, 
therefore have I spoken.’ ”’ 


Report of the Executive Committee. 


The Rev. CHartes W. WenptrE, of 
Boston, the General Secretary, then read 
the Committee’s report. It dwelt upon 
the significance of that meeting in Geneva, 
and upon the value of such an International 
Association. ‘‘As we survey the religious 
situation throughout the world,’’ it was 
said, ‘‘ we find that while there exists 
everywhere a vast amount of latent, 
inorganic. liberalism, the representatives 
of conscious, reasoned. and reverent free- 
thought are everywhere in a minority. 
Everywhere, too, this liberal minority is 
engaged in a determined struggle to 
maintain the religion of the spirit against 
an aggressive orthodoxy and reactionary 
powers in Church and State. The forces 
of modern science and scholarship fight 
on our side, the constant growth of political 
liberty and social justice exercises a great 
influence in our favour, yet arrayed against 
us are the principalities and powers of the 
earth, entrenched in ignorance and timidity, 
prejudice and superstition, the very loyalty 
and unreasoning affection of mankind. 
Great is our need, therefore, confronted 
by such adversaries, to unite our scattered 
forces, to hearten and strengthen each 
other, that we be not discouraged and over- 
borne in the struggle for religious freedom. 
For our own sake, for the truth’s sake, for 
the sake of our brethren who are still in 
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bondage to erroneous beliefs and unworthy 
spiritual autocracies, we must come into 
closer, more fraternal relations with our 
fellow liberals throughout the world. We 
must extend to one another that sympathy 
and co-operation which alone can assure 
our individual safety, and the ultimate and 
general triumph of our cause.’’ 

Details were then given of the steps that 
had been taken through extensive cor- 
respondence and through personal visits 
of representatives to the meeting of various 
religious associations, to bring the liberals 
of different countries into closer touch; 
and the report added :—‘‘ No Church 
or sect in Christendom can be perfectly 
free or prosperous until all are free and 
prosp2rous with it. None should stand 
selfishly apart, and disregard the struggles 
and needs of the others. In the work 
of religious enlightenment and emancipa- 
tion the saving word is together. Accord- 
ing to our loyalty to that sentiment we all 
alike stand or fall. Beneath all ties of 
blood, or nationality, or language, or 
custom, or doctrine, there is a deeper 
union. It is the oneness of principle and 
method which unites the lovers of truth 
and freedom in all lands in a common 
endeavour for ‘ pure religion and perfect 
liberty.’ Only as we are loyal to this 
ideal, and combine for the common welfare, 
can we be victorious in our struggle with 
unreason and tyranny, both at home and 
abroad.,”’ 

Suggestions for a central treasury and 
a missionary agent were then made, and 
the idea of a representative organ, which 
had been considered by the Committee, 
was left with the recommendation that 
wider use should be made of existing 
organs of liberal religion in the various 
countries. Sorrowful reference was made to 
the loss sustained by the death of Richard 
Armstrong in England, Protab Chunder 
Mozoomdar in India, and John Kovacs in 
Hungary, and the report concluded with a 
note of confident hope. The general 
tendency of modern society in things 
religious, it was declared, is onward and 
upward, from bondage to freedom, from 
night to light and the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God. The granting by the Tsar 
of Russia of religious toleration to Dis- 
senters was noted as a remarkable sign of 
the times, and the report concluded :— 
‘* When such a measure can proceed from 
such a country we have reason to take 
cowage, and look with faith upon the 
incoming century as the era of a new 
spiritual resurrection, the dawning of 
freedom, fellowship, and character in 
religon,”’ 


ON lHE POSITION OF 
RELIGION IN VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES. 


German Switzerland. 


Tne Rev. A. AtrHerr, of Basle, read 
the first detailed report, on Liberal Religion 
in German Switzerland. He brought 
the greetings of the Swiss ‘‘ Verein fiir 
Freies Christentum,’’ expressing their 
thankfulness to have part in that Council. 
They had received great spritual gifts 
from other lands. As the streams from 
their home country flowed out to many 
seas, so many streams of spiritual life and 
blessing flowed into their land. ; 
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give you water, you give us wine of the 
spirit.’’ In the first centuries of Christian- 
ity it was monks from Jrish cloisters who 
brought with them the message of the 
Cross; and in the Reformation time it was 
such Frenchmen as Farel and Calvin who 
were their teachers; while refugees from 
Italy, Spain, and other countries were now 
represented by families who were the pride 
and blessing of their land. From America, 
also, they had received much through 
Channing, Parker, and Emerson. As to 
the religious condition of German Switzer- 
land, they had had to fight for their 
freedom, and through political they had 
gained religious freedom. Since 1864 they 
had secured freedom in matters of doctrine 
and of conscience. All penalties on that 
account were banished, and they had free, 
compulsory, interconfessional schools. The 
religious orders were not allowed to inter- 
fere in school or home. He referred also 
to the Old Catholic Movement, and to the 
presence among them at Geneva of that 
great orator and defender of freedom, 
with a young heart in his old age, Pere 
Hyacinthe. There was movement also 
‘among the orthodox, or the semi-orthodox, 
and they were all living at peace with one 
another. Their position as liberals had 
been gained not without difficulty, and 
they might learn much from one another. 
Yet there might be a heavy hour before 
them. Their churches were, to a large 
extent, State churches, and in France they 
saw what was being done to separate 
Church and State. If the State interfered 
with liberty, he should be the first to say : 
*“Throw off the fetters! Do not sell 
conscience to Mammon!’’ In Switzer- 
land, hewever, they had not to do with 
such a master, but with a Father, and 
there was something to be said for the 
State caring also for the culture of religious 
life. Two years ago he had been in 
America and had seen something of 
Church life there. He bore willing testi- 
mony to the greatness of the impression 
made especially by their works of bene- 
ficence. But their development in Switzer- 
land had been different. Yet, if it was to 
come, he had confidence in God that their 
religious needs would ever find satisfaction. 
** God our Father, all men his children and 
brethren, Jesus our leader, salvation by 
character, unlimited progress of mankind 
upward and onward for ever ’’—that was 
a confession of faith and programme of 
work in which they might all unite. 


French Switzerland. 

The Rey. J. Mayor, of Motier-Vuilly, 
Fribourg, followed with a report on French 
Switzerland, where, he said, except in 
Geneva, there was little of the avowedly 
hberal movement remaining. The move- 
ment of M. Buisson in Neuchatel, in 1869, 
and Dr. Forel’s League for moral action at 
Lausanne, had not had the permanent 

~ results hopedforthem. In Geneva, for the 
last twenty-five years, liberal theology had 
enjoyed a free course, but not many of 
the younger mer in the ministry now stood 
openly on that side. At the same time 
progress was being made throughout the 
French-speaking cantons, and the old 

_ dogmas were losing their force even in pro- 
fossedly orthodox circles. 


‘reat Britain and Ireland. — . 
ded with 


paper by the Rey. W. Copeland Bowie on 
‘“The Number, Organisation, and Con- 
dition of Unitarian Churches in Great 
Britain and Ireland,’’ which we published 
in full last week. 


Tue AFTERNOON SEssIon. 


After lunch six more reports were read, 
of which we can furnish only the briefest 
notes. 

France, Italy, Belgium. 


First came M. Bourrier, of Sévres, 
editor of the Chrétien Francais, telling once 
more the pathetic story of the priests who 
have broken away from the Roman Church, 
for whom it is often so hard to find any 
useful career, and noting how the serious- 
ness of the movement of revolt has led 
to a more conciliatory attitude on the part 
of the French Bishops. Then the Rev. 
Tony Anpr ,D.D., of Florence, spoke of 
the great difficulties besetting liberal Pro- 
testantism in Italy, and the Rev. J. Hocart 
followed in a similar strain on the work 
in Belgium. 


Holland, America, Hungary. 


Professor EerpMans, of Leiden, then 
read a paper, in German, on ‘“‘ Liberal 
Theology and Religion in Holland.’’ He 
referred to Dr. Kuyper’s Conservative 
majority of 1901, and the attack of his 
party on the Liberals as anti-Christian. 
The independence of the Theological 
Faculties at the Universities had been 
secured in 1876, but the new Universities 
Bill, which had been passed, opened the 
way for the establishment of private 
universities in which dogmatism would be 
supreme. But now again there was a 
Liberal majority, and the new law would 
probably not be able to do serious harm 
to the old universities. The position of the 
liberal theologians was established on a 
scientific basis, but there were serious 
questions of practical religion which had to 
be faced. The older generation had a 
strong dislike of Socialism, but the younger 
men were attracted by the Socialist ideal, 
some had even joined the Social Democratic 
party and others published a paper, to 
maintain that social efforts must look to 
religion for their true strength. In liberal 
circles the wide-spread indifference of 
educated people to religious observances 
was a very serious problem ; he also depre- 
cated the tendency of the smaller religious 
bodies to multiply their societies in the 
same towns, when it would be better to 
unite to form one strong hberal congrega- 
tion. They hoped that the Protestanten- 
bond would prove effective so to unite the 
liberals in common work. 

The paper of the Rev. Franxuin C. 
SourHworts, President of Meadville Theo- 
logical School, on ‘* The Condition and 
Prospects of Liberal Christianity in the 
United States,’ we hope to publish in 
full next week. 

The last paper of the afternoon, was by 
Professor GEorGE Boros, D.D., of Kolosz- 
var, on ‘‘ The Position and Prospects of 
Religious Liberalism in Hungary.’’ He 
referred to the fact that he belonged to a 
church with a bishop and a consistory, 
organised 360 years ago, and he had come 
straight from the meeting of this consistory, 
which represented a community of 80,000 
souls. He delivered the greetings of 
Bishop Ferencz, 


The Reformation had 


been a popular movement in Hungary. 
When in 1526 the Turks had annihilated 
the Hungarian army, with their king and 
the flower of the nobility, the whole nation 
turned, amid the ruins of desolate towns 
and villages, to the consolation of religion, 
and carried on the great work of Reforma- 
tion. It was soon after the death of 
Servetus, that Francis David began to 


teach in Hungary, and became the 
founder of their Unitarian | Church. 
He noted the strong movement in 


Austria at the present time towards 
Protestantism. 40,000 Catholics had come 
over, but it was partly a political, as well 
as a religious movement. This‘‘ Los von 
Rom’’ movement was not known in 
Hungary. There the Roman Church was 
making progress, partly through want af 
zeal on the part of Protestant leaders, and 
neglect of the light of the new age. But 
the liberals were making progress, and the 
condition of the ministry had been recently 
improved, so that men would be able to 
devote their whole lives to that high service. 
Socialism was growing strong in the land, 
and thus the liberal thinkers and workers 
had a great opportunity. As real friends 
of the people they must find a way to 
open channels of new truth, which would 
satisfy the popular aspirations. He 
brought also hearty greetings from three 
Protestant professors, not of their fellow- 
ship, and from a liberal Jewish Rabbi. 

There was to have been another paper 
by Professor Nat Sen, of Calcutta, but he 
telegraphed that his ship was delayed, and 
he could not arrive in time. 


Eventing Excursion ON THE LAKE. 


Towards five o’clock the weather was fair, 
and the company, on the invitation of their 
Geneva friends, embarked on board the 
fine steamer Gén/ral-Dufour for an excur- 
sion on the lake. Supper was served in 
the saloons at six, and again at seven for the 
second half of the party. Later in the 
evening cold wind and a storm of rain 
beat upon the ship, but after this came 
wonderful effects of cloud, lying along the 
low hills bordering the lake, and although 
a quiet, sunny evening would have been 
very delightful, and would have better 
served the purposes of sociability, it could 
not have furnished anything more striking 
and beautiful than what we saw. The 
course taken was close along the Savoy 
shore to the point beyond Yvoire, passing 
on the return close by Nyon. As the 
steamer approached Geneva, on a signal 
from the bridge the towers of the Cathedral 
were illuminated by the burning of Bengal 
fire with very fine effect. The stars were 
out, and it was again a quiet night when 
the party disembarked. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 30. 


On Wednesday the news of peace was 
joyfully spread by those who had seen 
the morning papers. At nine o’clock 
a German service was held in the Cathe- 
dral, conducted by the Rev. Professor Fur- 
rer, of Zurich. The hymns were taken 
from the ** Gesangbuch fiir die Evangelisch- 
reformirte Kirchen der deutschen Schweiz.” 
(Zurich, 1891.) 


Dr. Furrer’s Sermon. 


The sermon was from 2 Cor. ii. 17, 
Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
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liberty.’’ All great-emotions, the preacher 
said, were associated with freedom. 
** Froh und frei, wie klinkt das gut zusam- 
men!’’ All higher life was possible only 
in the air of freedom. There must be 
freedom in the search for truth, and for the 
creative artist. And so it was with the 
highest lfe of communion with God. 
There could be no. compulsion in the holiest 
life of the human soul. Yet freedom 
must be distinguished from licence. « The 
good soldier was under discipline, and the 
freest of the free had said, ‘* Whoever 
would follow me, let him take his 
cross.’? A true man must hold fast to his 
obligations. To be truly free was no easy 
thing. How could that freedom be won ? 
One of the freest of men, the Apostle 
Paul, gave them the answer: ‘‘ Where 
the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.”’ 
in closest spiritual union with Christ. 
It was Christ who brought freedom into 
the world. He was free in presence of 
the piety of the fathers and of old tradi- 
tions. The Son of Man was Lord also of 
the Sabbath. His great rule was, ‘‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and mind and soul and strength, 
and thy neighbour as thyself.’? Love was 
the freest thing in man; what we do! for 
love is done in the most joyful freedom— 
Jove that endures and hopeth all things. 
Such love was perfected in the cross. So 

hrist gave us an example of the perfect 
life. They must hold fast to Christ, 
because so only could they keep their 
hold on the love of the eternal God. With- 
out Christ, in face of all the sufferings and 
sorrows of the world, it was too difficult. 
They needed the cross as witness of the 
eternal love and pity of God. It was 
needed under the sense of guilt, when a 
man could not forgive himself or trust in 
the forgiveness of others. Only the thought 
of God almighty, our Father, forgiving, as 
Christ has shown us divine pity and for- 
giveness, can take away the burden. 
There was no other appeal, that would 
compel men to trust, than that to the 
crucified, who was nearest to the heart of 
God, and went to his death, that men 
might believe in the eternal mercy. That 
was the truth of vital religion. Life in God 
and with God, the reconciled life, from 
person to person. It they would maintain 
that true life, they must again and again 
renew their inward union with Christ, 
entering deeply into the meaning of his 
life and dzath. Then they would have the 
true freedom, and the joy of youth and 
great thankfulness. 

In his closing prayer Dr. Furrer gave 
thanks for the glad tidings of peace. 


“tue Mornina SESSION. 


_At the opening of the morning session at 
the University, Professor Montet referred 
with thankfulness to the news of peace, 
and amid a scene of great enthusiasm it 
was agreed to send telegrams to President 
Roosevelt and to the Mikado and the 
Tsar of Russia, congratulating them on the 
conclusion of peace, and invoking the 
blessing of ‘‘ God, the Father of all men,”’ 
on the rulers and their respective countries. 
The session was devoted to communications 
““@ordre religieux théorique’ though 
the classification did not prove very 
exact, 
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Mohammedan Women. 


The first paper, in English, was by 
Madame Loyson, of Geneva, on ‘‘ The 
religious condition of Oriental monotheistic 
women.” It gave anenthusiastic and, we 
should say, somewhat rose-coloured de- 
scription of the condition of Mohammedan 
women, but with salutary notes of com- 
parison between the condition of these 
women and their Christian sisters, and 
pointed comment on the quality of our 
professed Christianity. 


Liberal Judaism. 


The Rabbi Levy, of Dijon, followed with 
an eloquent address: ‘‘ An attempt at a 
methodical deduction of the fundamental 
principles of Judaism.’’ He noted it 
as a sign of true progress that he should 
be invited to speak at that Congress, and 
pointed to the close kinship between liberal 
Christianity and the progressive move- 
ment among the Jews, which turned back 
from the Talmud to the ancient prophets 
for their ideal of religion. He concluded 
by reading the- printed theses, which 
succintly stated his position. Religion 
he defined as ‘‘ the effort of man to appre- 
hend the absolute essence, the whole 
trend of things, in order to bring his 
actions into harmony with this reality, 
this universal order.’’ Self-knowledge led 
to knowledge of the eternal spirit, God, 

‘an eternally living principle of order, 
beauty and love.’’ And because such 
knowledge had been revealed in a marked 
degree in the Hebrew Prophets the Bible 
gained its supreme religious value. The 
theses concluded with a demand for 
religious worship in harmony with aspiza- 
tions and needs that are ever evolving. 

At the conclusion of this paper the Rev. 
Charles Wagner added a few words of appre- 
ciation and of sympathy with the ib of 
progressive Judaism. 


Professor Pfleiderer’s Paper. 


The concluding paper of the morning 
was by the veteran Professor Orro 
PFLEIDERER, of Berlin, on ‘‘ The Sources of 
the Christian Doctrine of Redemption.’’ 

A doctrine of redemption, he said, was 
found in other religions before Christian 
times ; they must strive for a brotherly 
understanding of those other religions. 
They no longer received the orthodox doe- 
trine, but when they argued against it, 
they did not touch those who believed, 
for their belief did not rest on reason, but 
on feeling and tradition. Reason, they 
said, reason spoilt in sinful man, can have 
no power against the doctrine! But when 
they turned to history, and showed how 
the supposed supernaturallygiven doctrine 
had been gradually formed in the course of 
human experience, before Christian times, 
then something was effected. Of this 


paper, which traced in’ a most interesting, 


manner two forms of the Christian doctrine 
of redemption to the separate sources of 
their origin, we hope to give some fuller 
account ina subsequentissue. 


Tur ArrerNoon Sxssion. 


_ The first paper in the afternoon, begun 
during the last quarter of the eclipse of the 
sun, was that by the Rev. J. Esrnin Car- 
PENTER on ‘“ The recent progress of New 
Testament Study in Great Britain,’’ 


> See 
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Inquirer. At the conclusion the Rey. J. 
Hocarr rose and said that Mr. Carpenter 
had modestly passed over the part he him- 
self had played in the progress of those 
studies, particularly in his book en ** The 
Bible in the Nineteenth Century,’’ and 
the two lectures he had given in Brussels, 
subsequently published at Paris, on ‘‘ The 
Gospels in the light of medern criticism.”’ 

Of the next paper, by Professor J. J. 
Gourp, of Geneva, on 
character of Religion,’’ a paper referred to 
as marked by great philosophical power, 
we must not attempt any synopsis, but 
shall look forward to studying it, when 
published in its complete form. 


Humanitarian Ideas. 


The Hon. 8. J. Barrows next read, in 
what the President described as excellent 
French, a paper on ‘* The Influence of 


Humanitarian Ideas and Sentiments upow 


9.3; 


Christian Theology,’’ noting the modifica- 
tion of the old dogmas, and particularly 
that of the damnation of infants and of the 
heathen by the growth of a more humane 
spirit and the progress of thought. The 
new philanthropy, he said, was a new 
victory for the principles taught by Jesus 
of Nazareth in the parables of the Good 
Samaritan, the Good Shepherd, the Golden 
Rule, and the Lord’s Prayer. 


Pcre Hyacinthe. 


Then came a striking address on “* Mono- 
theism and its forms’’ by the venerable 
M. Hyactnrur Loyson, of Geneva, for- 
merly so well known as ‘the eloquent and 
popular Catholic preacher in Paris, Pere 
Hyacinthe. He received a very warm 
welcome from the audience, and stil] in 
his old age displayed the great orator’s 
skilful mastery of words. He spoke of 
himself as still holding to a form of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as his friend 
Sabatier did, believing in Ged, in His 
interior nature as Power, Thought, and 
Love. Yet he had always regarded the 
unity of God as the supreme doctrine of 
religion, and thought of Jesus as man not as 
Ged. To him the first Ceumenical 
Council was not that of Nicwa, but that of 
the Parliament of Religions at Chicago in 
1893, opened by a Roman Catholic bishop 
with the Lord’s Prayer, and closed with the 
same prayer by a Jewish Rabbi. There- 
fore, he would salute men of all religions, 
not only Christians, but Jewish, Moham- 
medan, and Hindu. In religion he was a 
man, and nothing human was alien to him ; 
he was a Christian, and in the same way 
nothing human could be alien. He main- 


tained that Christ did notinstitute a church © 


or a new religion, but simply pleaded for the 
ideal of the kingdom of God, established 
in justice and love. He believed i in the true 
humanity of Jesus, subject to the limita- 
tions of his time, but with a fervent loyalty 
and devotion to him as a pure soul in whom 
was manifest the eternal word of God. 
He looked forward to a universal church 
founded on faith and the immortal soul of 
man, with room for all, trusting always in 
the Divine compassion. It would unite the 
three great monotheistic faiths of Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam, and there would 
be no curse any more. In a passage 
loudly applanded, M. Loyson referred te 
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should be spoken of as heathen, who were 
distinguished not so much by the glory of 
their success in battle as by the greater 
glory of their generosity in making peace. 
The whole audience rose to greet the aged 
orator as he descended from the platform. 

‘There was another item in the pro- 
gramme, but it was postponed to the 

_ following day. 


To the Memory of Servetus. 


Later in the afternoon a large company 
of English and American delegates, with 
other friends, made their way to the 
Servetus monument at’ Champel, to add 
their own tribute to the martyr’s memory 
by laying 2 wreath upon the monument. 

Professor Monrrr spoke a few intro- 
ductory words, saying how natural it was 
that English and American Unitarians 
should wish to perform that act of homage, 
and thanking them for the generosity of 

“their thought. 

Miss Tacarr then gave an address, in 
which she spoke of Servetus as a martyr 
to the bigotry, not merely of a man, but of 
a church, and went on to speak of modern 
martyrdoms which still had to be endured. 
They desired, she said, to express their faith 
and their love of truth and progress. 

The Rev. C. W. Wenpte then took the 
wreath and conducted Miss Tagart to the 
monument, that England and America 
together might place the wreath at its 
foot. 

The Hon. 8S. J. Barrows afterwards 
spoke of that monument as one of the 
mile-stones of history. There was another 
wreath, recently laid at the foot of the 
monument by the Anatomists of Great 
Britain and Ireland, which reminded them 
that Servetus was also a distinguished 
man of science. He referred to those 
noble men, Castellio and others, who at the 
time protested against the putting of 
Servetus to death, but paid a warm 
tribute also to the greatness of Calvin, 
as one of the makers of his age. 


Tur Eventne RECEPTION. 


In the evening the local committee gave 
a reception to the members of the Council 
at the Palais Eynard, adjoining the grounds 
ot the University. The building was 
admirably adapted for such a purpose, 
and there was a large gathering of friends. 
A band played in one of the rooms, and 
the pleasant garden was lighted by Chinese 
lanterns. During the evening the news of 
peace was again celebrated by representa- 
tive speakers. 

Mr. Epwin D. Mean said there was good 
reason why an American should be heard 
on that occasion, because their President 
had played so decisive a part in bringing 
about the result over which they were 
rejoicing. He spoke in high praise of the 
magnanimity of Japan. She had shown 
such self-control that the ‘‘ yellow peril ’’ 
could not be for them compared to what 
the white peril must be to those people 
of the Far Hast. The one thing he feared 


was that possibly Russia had not suffered 
enough to be compelled to do justice to her 
own people. . 


Lerr 


with warm regard to the splendid_character 
of President Roosevelt, who had done so 
much for the concord of the nations. 
The Rev. G. ScuénnouzeR referred to 
the eclipse of the sun they had witnessed 


| that day, a thing of nature, which soon 


passed over and all was clear again. Now 
the long eclipse of the war was also over, 
and the news brought them a’ great joy. 
He spoke also of the unity of spirit in that 
gathering from many nations, and found a 
happy parable for it in their own Swiss 
geography. From their St. Gotthardt 
four great streams ran down to as many 
lands, and when he asked what it meant, 
the Netherlanders came to him in a dream, 
and said, ‘* You simpleton, it means, the 
heart of God.’’ So where there were 
waters of life, they were born in the heart 
of God, and would lead them back thither. 
And when they asked a-company of people 
whence all the different national words 
and thoughts and feelings, the answer was 
the¥same, ‘‘ out of the heart of Ged.’’ 
The Gotthardt represented a system, 
which was a unity, and held all together. 
There was one feeling which animated 
them all: ‘‘ Alle nach dem St. Gott- 
hardt reisen !”’ 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 31. 


The last day of the Congress opened 
at 9 o’clock with the English service in 
the Cathedral, conducted by the Rev. 
C. J. Street, of Sheffield, when the sermon 
on “* Religion : its changing forms and its 
eternal essence,’’ which appears in full in 
our present issue, was preached by Dr. 
M. J. Savage of New York. The hymns 
were printed on a special hymn-paper, 
and were very heartily sung. They were, 
‘* All people that on earth do dwell,”’ 
‘God of ages and of nations’’ an 
‘* Nearer, my God, to thee.’’ The lesson 
was from 1 Cor. xii. and xui.; ‘‘ The 
greatest of these is love.’’ 


Papers on Questions of Practical Religion. 


Such was the classification of the papers 
for the closing day, but again not to be 
taken very exactly, especially as the 
programme had been somewhat rearranged. 

The first paper in the morning was by the 
Rev. A. BERTRAND, of Castres, an academic 
study of ‘‘ The heliness of Jesus.’’ The 
Rev. P. H. Hucennoxitz, of Amsterdam, 
followed with a paper on ‘‘ The Church 
and Free Religious communities,’’ setting 
forth (in French) his ideal of the religion of 
the future, in which the church would be 
simply a free congregation, devoted to the 
religious instruction and edification of its 
members. The last paper before lunch 
was the Rey. W. G. Tarrant’s, on ‘‘ The 
relations of Liberal Religion towards 
Social Reforms,’’ which we published in 
full last week. 

In the afternoon Professor JEAN R#VILLE 
opened with a paper on ‘‘ The Separation of 
Church and State in France,’’ of which we 
hope soon to be able to publish a complete 
translation. Then followed Professor B. 
Naru Sen’s paper on ‘‘ The problem of 
Religion in modern India,’’ which we shall 
also publish in full. Belore reading his 
paper Mr. Sen delivered the greetings of the 
Brahmo Samaj to the Congress, the cordial 
greetings of India and the Hast. 


Liberal Protestants to frame a Declaration 
of Faith.’’ It pleaded the need for a clear 
declaration of principles, asa standard and 
rallying point for their efforts, and as help- 
ful for popular propagandism. 

At the close of the paper, Professor 
ALBERT REVILLE proposed that the execu- 
tive should be charged to appoint a special 
committee to draw up such a statement 
for the consideration of the next meeting 
of the Council. 

After a brief discussion, in which Professor 
Pfleiderer urged the gravity of such a step, 
and several English members spoke of their 
experience of the danger of any attempt 
to formulate a general confession of faith, 
and it was made clear by the movers that 
it was principles and not doctrines which 
were to be formulated, it was agreed that the 
Committee should consider the whole ques- 
tion and report thereon to the next meeting 
of the Council. 


Concluding Resolutions. 


The proceedings of this third Inter- 
national Congress were then brought to a 
close by a series of resolutions. The 
questions referred to in the report of the 
Committee as to a central fund, a mis- 
sionary agent, &c., were not discussed, but 
were left to be dealt with by the new 
Committee, which was unanimously ap- 
pointed, on the motion of the Rev. 
James Harwood, seconded by Professor 
H. Y. Groenewegen, as follows :— 

Professor Dr. Edouard Montet (Geneva), 
President ; the Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
(Boston), Secretary ; the Rev. Dr. George 
Boros (Hungary), the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie (London), the Rev. J. Estlin Car- 
penter (Oxford), the Rev. Dr. Samuel Az 
Kliot (Boston), Professor Dr. B. D. Kerd- 
mans (Leiden), the Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz 
(Amsterdam), Professor Dr. Otto Pflei- 
derer (Berlin), Professor Dr. Jean Réville 
(Paris), the Rev. G. Schénholzer (Zurich). 
One other member, from Germany, is to 
be elected by the Committee as the way 
becomes clear. 

(i1.) 


Moved by the Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D., 
and seconded by Dr. Herbert Smith :— 

‘* That this Congress assembled in the 
historic city of Geneva expresses its con- 
viction that the cause of religious progress 
is inseparably linked with personal and 
civic freedom, and offers its earnest sym- 
pathy to all seekers after truth and workers 
for righteousness in every land.”’ 


(111.) 

Moved by Professor F. Pijper and 
seconded by the Rev. Dr. Rochat :— 

‘‘ That this Congress, having already 
offered its congratulations to the Mikado 
of Japan, the Tsar of Russia, and President 

| Roosevelt, of the United States of America, 
on the conclusion of peace between Russia 
and Japan, requests Professor Montet, as 
President of this assembly, to convey to 
the forthcoming Conference on Peace and 
International Arbitration at Lucerne, its 
earnest and fraternal greetings, and the 
declaration of its profound hope that the 
spread of true religion may establish 
among the peoples of the world those senti- 
ments of brotherhood and goodwill, which 


The concluding paper was by the Rev.|it is the purpose of the Conference to 


ie 


M. Rey, of Liége, on ‘‘ The opportunity for | promote.’’ . 
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(rV.) 

Moved by Mr. W. B. Bowring, seconded 
by Miss Marian Pritchard, and supported 
by Professor F. C. Doan, of Meadville :— 

‘‘That this Congress expresses its 
warmest gratitude to the Municipality 
and the citizens of Geneva for the 
facilities which they have so consider- 
ately given for the meetings of the 
Congress; to the Consistoire for the 
permission to hold religious serviccs in 
the noble Cathedral of St. Pierre; to 
the Conseil d’Htat for generously grant- 
ing the use of the Aula and associated 
rooms in the University; to the Hon. 
President, Professor Chantre, the Hon. 
Secretary, Pastor Dr. Rochat, the Hon. 
Treasurer, M. Roux-Eggly, and to the 
local Committce of Organisation, ior 
their admirable arrangements and conduct 
of the proceedings; and, above all, to 
Professor Dr. H. Montet for his untiring 
labours and ever-ready courtesy, to which 
the success of the Congress is so largely 
due.”’ 

Th's resolution was passed with the 
utmost heartiness, the whole audience 
rising amid loud applause to express its 
gratitude especially to Professor Montet. 
Mr. Bowring said that the city of Geneva 
had set a bright example to the whole of 
Europe by its hosp‘table reception of the 
Congress. Miss Pritchard, speaking in 
French, said that it was fitting that a 
woman’s voice should be heard in support 
of that resolution, as they by their 
presence had taken so large and appre- 
clative a part in the proceedings. Pro- 
fessor Doan, in a lew earnest words, said 
that in offering their gratitude to the 
friends who had done so much for the 
Congress, in which they had felt the 
Divine Sp‘rit very near to them, they 
were at the same time rendering thanks 
to God for what that week had been to 
them. The resolution was _ gratefully 
acknowledged by Professor Montet. 

The Rev. J. W. Day, of St. Louis, on 
behalf of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the National Conference, extended 
a very cordial invitation to the Inter- 
national Council to hold its next session 
in America, at a time and place to be 
hereafter fixed. Whether the time should 
be two or three years hence they could 
not at present decide, but he was charged 
by Dr. Eliot, President of the Unitarian 
Association, who regretted very much that 
he was unable to be present, to urge the 
acceptance of that invitation. A most 
cordial welcome was assured to them, if 
they would come to America. 

The invitation was unanimously ac- 
cepted, ard the Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz 
then delivered a message of greeting and 
regret that he had been unable to be 
present, from Professor Oort, of Leiden, 
who was President at Amsterdam in 
1903. 

The final resolution was a warm vote of 
thanks to the Rev. C. W. Wendte, the 
general secretary, for his devoted services 
to the Council, which he accepted on con- 
dition that they included in their thanks 
the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, than whom 
no one had given more faithful and effi- 
cient services to their cause. This was 
very heartily agreed to, and the President 
declared the Congress at an ‘end. 


OrGaN ReEcITAL. BANQUET. 


At half-past five an organ recital was 
given in the Cathedral by M. Otto 
Barblan, the Cathedral organist, which 
‘opened with passages from a Mandelssohn 
sonata and closed with a Fantasie of 
Bach’s. Mr. Francis Thorold sang some 
solos, anda small choir rendered a sct- 
ting of the Twenty-third Psalm by M. 
Barblan. 

Then in the evening came the final 
social gathering of the week, the banquet 
held in the beautiful Parc des Eaux- 
Vives. Some five hundred guests, it was 
estimated, sat down together in a large 
pavilion, which was decorated with the 
flags of many nationalities, and which is 
used, we believe, as a kind of summer 
theatre in the park. It was an animated 
scene, over which Professor Chantre and 
Professor Montet together presided, and 
the evening was much enjoyed. The pro- 
gramme of speaking, however, had to be 
curtailed, for it was impossible for a great 
part of the audience to hear, nor did 
time and some of the actual speakers 
quite fit in together. 

Representatives of the city and the 
churches were, however, present as guests, 
and the toast of the City and the authori- 
ties of Church and University was very 
heartily received, and responded to by M. 
Henry Fazy, President of the State Execu- 
tive Council, M. Deletra, Vice-President 
of the Consistory of the National Church 
of Geneva, and Curé Chrétien, of the old 
Catholic church. Then Professor Albert 
Réville, mounted on a chair, gave an 
address, recalling the former battles of 
liberalism, and expressing his confidence 
in the good cause. Even those who 
could not hear were glad to see, and the 
venerable man received an ovation at the 
conclusion of his address. 

Then it appeared that the meeting was 
dissolving itself, and a succession of 
electric trams drawn up in the Park hos- 
pitably carried a great. proportion of the 
guests back into the city. Thus the third 
International came to a happy close, and 
Friday saw the members scattering for 
home, or for further holiday in Switzer- 
land. 

Here, in concluding this long report, 
we can only repeat what we said last 
week, that to the memories of London 
and Amsterdam we now gratefully add 
those of Geneva, 


THe gratitude of the members of the 
Congress to the President and other mem- 
bers of the local committee, was very 
warmly .expressed on more than one 
occasion. A word of acknowledgment is 
also due to Professor R. Mobbs, who ha3 
been resident for some years in Geneva 
as a teacher of English language and 
literature. He not only contributed two 
articles on the Congress to the Anglo- 
American Gazette of August 28 and 
September 4, published mm Geneva, and 
rendered admirable service in the transla- 
tion into English of the Presidential 
addresses and various synopses of papers 
distributed to members, but was con- 
stantly active in helpful kindness towards 
visitors who needed direction in seeing 
the things of chief interest in the city. 
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RELIGION: ITS CHANGING FORMS 
AND ITS ETERNAL ESSENCE.* 


By tHe Rev. Minor J. Savace, D.D. 


I witt ask your attention this morning 
to the theme which I will thus put into 
words—Religion : its changing forms and 
its eternal essence. ; 

As a text I have chosen the last clause of 
the 20th verse of the 5th chapter of St. 
Paul’s second letter to the Corinthians : 
‘* Be ye reconciled to God.”’ 

It is not so many years ago, as the epochs 
of history are measured, that the creed of 
Christendom was supposed to be in all its 
grand essentials substantially fixed and 
settled for all time. The Reverend Doctor 


Richard S. Storrs, of Brooklyn, now a part. 


of the greater city of New York, once said 
that progress in theology was absurd. 
From his point of view, and granting his 
assumption, there would be no question- 
ing the statement. 
garded it, was only the rational interpre- 
tation and manifestation of the divine and 
infallible revelation of truth which God had 
made to man. In such a revelation, of 
course, there could be no progress. I sup- 
pose that it could hardly have entered into 
the mind of the great man who used to 
stand in this place and rule from here as 
from a throne, that the essential teaching 
of his creed could ever be in any definite 
way changed or outgrown. John Milton, 
when he made this theological scheme the 
framework of his great epic, could not for 
one moment have imagined that he was 
constructing it of such stuff as dreams. are 
made of. And yet we are to-day face to 


face with the fact that not one single item 


of the supposedly fixed creed . of Christen- 


dom remains unchallenged. And it is not — 


the bad people who are asking questions ; 
it is not those who wish to destroy the 
faith and the hopes of the world. Neither 
is it the ignorant people, those who do not 
know any better. As a matter of fact, it 
is the very wisest and best people of the 
age who believe the least in nearly all of 
these once so firmly established dogmas. 

Something has happened, during the 
last hundred and fifty years, that has 
already changed the face of the world. The 
world has been explored, nations have come 
into communication with each other, and 
in this way the great religions of the world 
have been brought face to face. We have 
studied other religions, their growth, their 
decay, and to-day we know that the path- 
way of human history has always advanced, 
from the jungle towards the angel that we 
believe to be its goal; that it is strewn all 
the way with decaying and dead religions, 
as the highways are strewn in the fall with 
the outworn leaves of the trees. 

Another thing has happened. We have 
developed the great science of criticism. 
We have studied the origin and growth of 
these traditions; we have studied the 
origin and growth of these writings; we 
have found out, in some degree at least, the 
process by which human compositions 
come at last to be looked upon as divine. 

Another thing has happened. There has 
been a great advance in scientific research 


* A Sermon preached in the Cathedral of St, 
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and discovery, until to-day the theories 
once held in regard to the world, in regard 
to man, his origin, his nature, his destiny, 
are held among intelligent people no 
longer. In the old days men knew what 


God was thinking in the eternal ages before | 


the world was created. They knew to a 
day when and why the earth was created. 
They knew when and why the race fell, 
and how it has lain under the wrath and 
curse of God since the very beginning. 
They knew, I say, or thought they knew, 
these things. To-day we know that none 
of them are true. We live in another 
world; other thoughts are ours; other 
dreams engage us ; other hopes lead us on. 

Now as a result of these great changes 
that have taken place, I wish to note the 
attitude of two classes of people toward 
religion. Were there time, or were this 
the place, I might enlarge this discussion, 
but for the present purpose I confine my- 
self to these two. 

Many of the finest people in the world 
believe that religion is dying, and are glad 
to believeit. One of the finest men I ever 
knew, a personal friend, used to say fre- 
quently, and say it with an exultant tone, 

-** Religion is dying and humanity is 
taking its place.’’ He believed, as do many 
others, that religion belongs to the child- 
hood period of the race, that it is one of 
the things to be outgrown and left behind. 

There is another class of people, those 
noble, sweet, true, faithful ones in the 
churches, who are afraid that religion is 
dying ; that it is going to pass away ; and 
under the impulse of this fear they attack 
and abuse science, criticism, investigation 
ofevery kind. They are alarmed, troubled, 
sometimes angry, and often indignant, 
when people raise these questions which 
appear to them to destroy the very exist- 
ence of the Bible. They were indignant 
and angry with Charles Darwin and his 
compeers, because they dared to question 
the Mosaic statement as to the creation of 

- the world and man. These men, I say, 
are afraid that religion is going to pass 
away. I wonder if it every occurred to 
them that this fear is not an indication of 
faith, but that it is downright infidelity. 
He who is afraid that God may be de- 
throned, that God’s truth may be dis- 
credited, certainly is not entitled to the 

_name of believer. IfI find a man with his 
back firmly placed against a door and with 
his feet braced I feel perfectly certain that 
there is something behind that door that 
he does not wish discovered. If I find 
people afraid to have any of their beliefs 
investigated, I feel sure that there is a 
deep-down doubt in their minds as _ to 
whether they will bear investigation. God 
is not afraid of light ; God’s word cannot 

be afraid of the truth, for the truth, and 

—~ nothing but the truth; is God’s word. 

IT am not one of those who share the 

opinions of either of those two classes to 
which I have referred. I do not believe 
that religion is going to pass away, and I 
am not afraid that it is going to pass away. 

I invite your careful attention now for 
a few moments, while I attempt to define 
religion, so that we may see whether there 
is any danger of its decay. 

Looked at from the point of the intellect, 

religion is man’s thought as to the relation 

in which he stands to the Power manifested 
jn n S: ; 
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when they thought there was more than 
one power. We are monotheists now, 
because science, so much dreaded, has 
taught us that the power manifested in 
the universe is one. 

But the great thoughts of the world are 
always accompanied by feelings corres- 
ponding to those thoughts, so that we have 
the emotional side of religion, and the 
feeling or emotion will correspond to the 
thought and answer to it, being high and 
noble and inspired and fine, or fearful and 
degrading, as the thoughts are high or low. 

But all the great thoughts and all the 
great emotions of the world tend inevitably 
to incarnate themselves in external forms, 
and so we have the institutional side of 
religion. We have altars and _ sacrifices 
and temples and mosques and churches ; 
we have rituals, public services of every 
kind. We have ceremonials, sacraments ; 
we have priesthoods and ministers; we 


{have hymns, Bibles, prayers, all those 


things that attempt, however inadequately, 
to express the thoughts and the feelings 
that are essential to the religious life— 


thought, feeling, institution. But what 
are all these for? The attempt is to get 
into right relations with God. Men have 


always had their thoughts about God, 
their theories about themselves, their 
thoughts and theories as to the actual 
relations existing between themselves and 
God; their ideals as to what those rela- 
tions ought to be, and the one peculiar aim 
and end of religion has been to get into 
right relations with God. This is true not 
only of Christianity, not only of Moham- 
medanism, not only of any one of those 
religions, it is true of them all. And so, 
in some certain profound sense, there has 
never been, from the beginning of the 
world, and there never can be until the 
end, more than one religion. There have 
been a thousand religions and ten thousand 
theologies, but one religion, from the 
Indian placing a tobacco leaf upon a stump 
of a tree and praying to the spirit that he 
imagined to inhabit the place, up to the 
temple at Jerusalem and St. Peter’s at 
Rome. In the finest and highest religious 
service of the world there has been under- 
lying it only this one single simple effort 
and aim to get into right relations with 
God. Suppose we could succeed in that 
effort ! 

But before discussing that question I 
wish for a moment to raise another and 
to answer that. When we look at the 
definition of religion, which I have 
attempted so briefly and baldly to outline, 
do you not see how in the very nature of 
things, it is utterly impossible for religion 
to pass away, or to be outgrown? No 
matter what theory you may have con- 
cerning the Power manifested in the uni- 
verse, that Power is there. That Power is 
your Father. Out of that Power you have 
been born. It was there before you were 
born and it will be there after you have 
passed away. And meantime, while you 
are between the earth and the sky, the 
one essential, important, supreme thing 
for you is that you should know something 
concerning the laws of that Power, and 
that you should be obedient to those laws. 
All the things you desire turn simply 
upon that. Here is life, here is health, 
here is happiness, here is prosperity, here 
is manhood and womanhogd. 


the relationship existing between you and 
this eternal Power manifested, in the uni- 
verse—this is the essential thing in religion, 
and this in its very nature is eternal. 

Suppose you arean agnostic. No matter, 
so far as this argument is concerned ; 
that Power is there. Although. you may 
say you do not know anything about it, 
you do know something about its laws and 
manifestations, and meantime your life, 
your happiness, your prosperity, all your 
desire, turn upon so much as you know 
about them, and on the degree of your 
obedience to those laws. Suppose you are 
an atheist. No matter, so far as this argu- 
ment is concerned. This Power is there, 
though you call it matter, though you 
say it is only force, though you degrade 
it till you think of it as dirt. It is there. 
It was there before you were born ; it wiil 
be there after you have passed away, and 
meantime your: life, your health, your 
happiness, your prosperity, depend upon 
the degree of your knowledge of that Power 
and of your obedience to those laws. 
So long then as the universe exists, and so 
long as there is a man in it capable of 
thinking, of feeling, and of action, so long 
religion must abide in the nature of things. 
You can change your attitude toward it, 
you can forget it, but you cannot destroy it. 
A shipmaster might as well imagine that he 
could outsail the horizon which for ever 
closes him around; the eagle might as 
well imagine that he could outsoar the 
atmosphere in which he finds leverage 
for his wings, as for man to suppose 
that he can outgrow or escape the eternally 
enclosing force of religion. 

Suppose, then, we could live out com- 
pletely this religious life, what would be the 
result? In the case of the individual 
it would mean perfection. Suppose I 
could become completely related to God as 
far as my body 1s concerned, that would 
mean perfect health. So far as the mind 
is concerned, it would mean perfect ad- 
justment to the truth; so far as my 
moral nature is concerned, it would 
mean perfect righteousness. So far as my 
spiritual nature is concerned, it would mean 
a perfect filial relation to the Eternal 
Father on the part of His eternal child. 

Suppose th’s relation could be perfect 
so far as society is concerned, it would mean 
a perfect world. Consider for a moment. 
I have time only to suggest, in the briefest 
possible way, what deserves careful elabor- 
ation. If the race could become perfectly 
religious, that is, perfectly related to God, 
vice would cease, crime would be wiped 
out, and forgotten ; poverty would be no 
more. If all the men in the world to-day 
were obedient to the laws of God, loving 
and helping each other, poverty would 
speedily be a thing of the past; disease 
would be outgrown, for that means always 
a breach of Ged’s kindly and loving laws. 
Commercial dishonesty would be no more ; 
political corruption would pass away ; 
tyranny on the one hand and abject slavery 
and submission on the other, would be 
things of the past. War would cease, 
and all men under the roof of the common 
house of the common Father would recog- 
nise each other as brothers. All evil then 
would pass away if the world should be- 
come perfectly and completely religious— 
thatis, if allmen should be rightly related 


This, then, | to God and rightly related to each other. 
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Does it ever occur to you that we are 
civilised just to the extent and no more 
that we are religious? It is not the tele- 
graph, or the telephone, or the railway; 
or the automobile, or the attempt to fly 
in the air, or the ships that cover the sea : 
itis not the exploration, not the discoveries, 
not the control of the natural forces of the 
world, that make men civilised. It is not 
literature, it is not science, it is not music, 
it is not art, that make the world good. 
Herbert Spencer—and he is not a man to be 
prejudiced, at least on this side of the 
question—in the last book that he pub- 
lished before his death, tells us that the 
intellectualisation of the world is not 
necessarily accompanied by its moralisa- 
tion. The educated, intelligent man may 
be only the keener, sharper scoundrel. He 
is not necessarily good because he has 
learned literature and art and music. 
These things do not necessarily make men 
civilised. They express the thought, the 
feeling, the life, of the age. They do not 
necessarily lift it or lead it forward. 
Ancient Athens and Italy at the finest 
artistic period of its career—the period 
of the Renaissance—teach us the truth 
that art-and literature and music, oratory 
and painting, may be accompanied by 
inexpressible personal and social corruption. 

What is it that makes men better ? 
It is simply the development of love, 
of sympathy, of the sense of justice, of the 
willingness to co-operate and be brothers ; 
it is helpfulness and care; it is these 
spiritual qualities, these religious virtues, 
that make men and women civilised, 
that lift up and lead on mankind. Why 
am I any better because instead of being 
able to be heard fifty yards away I can 
speak from Geneva to Paris, from Paris to 
London, from New York to Chicago? The 
distance my voice may be heard is not so 
important as the kind of man I am when 
I speak, and what I have to say. 

When my father was born, in 1794, 
no man that lived could travel any faster 
than Abraham could. All these marvel- 
lous changes have come since that day. 
But why should I ride at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour instead of four, or six, or ten ? 
It is a great convenience, but I am not 
necessarily a better man, and the errands on 
which I go may not of necessity be any more 
kindly, just, or humane. It is what we 
are, not what we can do, or how rapidly, 
or how astonishingly we can do it, that 
makes us civilised. 

The one thing, then, in all the world of 
chiefest importance to us is this kind of 
religion of which I am speaking: getting 
into right relations with God and with our 
fellowmen. This is the hope of the world. 

Tam now ready to speak for a few minutes 
about the church and its relation to this 
kind of religion of which I have been talking. 
The church at any particular period of the 
world—and when I use the word church 
I include temple, mosque, and every kind 
of religious institution—the church is 
only the organisation of the religious life 
of the time and place in which and where 
it exists, and it shares the characteristics 
of the people of that time. That old New 
England minister put a profound and 
important truth into a humorous and 
quaint statement when, apologising for the 


church over which he was minister, 


he said that if the Lord was going a have ; 


a church at all in that place it had got 
to be made up of the kind of people who 
were there! If you are going to have a 
religious organisation at any period of the 
world’s history and in any place under 
the sky you must expect it to be made 
up of the kind of people who are there, 
and you must expect to find that it is 
limited, that it is crude, that it is super- 
stitious, that it is barbaric and cruel, if 
the people and the age are characterised by 
these qualities. 

But I wish to pronounce what I regard as 
a most important truth—namely, that I 
consider the church to be the best and the 
grandest organisation on earth. It always 
has been and always must be. Why ? 
Because it is the only organisation that 
ever existed that has for its one distinctive, 
definite purpose to make men and women 
what they ought to be, to get them into 
right relations with God and with each 
other. There is no other organisation, and 
never was or can be, unless it becomes a 
church, that has that one distinctive pur- 
pose and aim. 

Faulty, then, crude, superstitious, cruel 
at times though the church may have 
been, we must remember that the age was 
no better. We sometimes think of John 
Calvin as though he were the only cruel 
man of his time, because through his 
influence Servetus was put to death. But 
were the other organisations and institu- 
tions of Calvin’s day wise and liberal and 
humane and broad, and tender and true, 
and he the only one at fault? He was 
representative of his time. 

And now let me put my finger upon what 
I regard as the most distinctive, peculiar, 
and definite fault of the church in all ages, 
one that has been at the root of most of 
the evil that has attended its action and 
career. If there were time I might show 
you how this evil has virtues connected 
with it, but for the present that must be 
passed by. The one fault of the church 
has been its unauthorised and utterly 
unsupported assumption of infallibility. 
Until modern times every religious organi- 
sation in the world has claimed to be 
infallible, to speak for God and to rule 
man by God’s truth and God’s power. 
From this have come nearly all the religious 
tragedies of history. Why was Jesus led 
out on that Friday afternoon to the hill 
just beyond the limits of the city to hang 
upon the cross between the earth and the 
heaven, in the agony that lasted until he 
gave himself into the arms of his Father ? 
Because the Jews believed that they had 
all of God’s truth which was necessary for 
the world, and that he who dared to 
question that truth, or add to it, was an 
enemy of God and man. Why was 
Servetus burned ? Because John Calvin 
believed that he had in this book an 
infallible revelation of God, and Servetus 
had questioned what he regarded as its 
teaching. And so many of the great 
tragedies of the world spring out of this 


assumption of infallibility. Infallibility 


cannot be improved, infallibility cannot 
grow, infallibility cannot advance, and so 
it has been the office of the church to hold 
the world back in the name of God in all 
ages. Religion has been the one thing on 
earth that men have not dared to improve. 

Along with this infallibility of its creed 
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infallibility of its sacraments and its 
rituals; and so we find that these have 
hardened themselves into immobility and 
have become substitutes for character. 
Creeds, rituals, sacraments, services, sym- 
bols, services—all these are good only 
when they express or stimulate hfe. When 
they are offered to the world as substitutes 
for life, it is giving men stones for bread ; 
they become not helps, but hindrances, 
and evil. The church must learn that the 
revelation of God is not a fixed and 
finished quantity, that it must go on for 
ever. John Robinson uttered a truth that 
the world will never forget when he said 
to the Pilgrims, in his farewell sermon, 
that they must look for more truth to 
break forth out of God’s holy word. And 
we must widen our definition of God’s 
holy word, so that it shall include more 
than this book, include all books, and all 
religions, include the universe and man, 
include whatever expresses God, for that is 
God’s holy word. We must learn that a 
mistake, however old, may not be vener- 
able, and that a truth, however young to 
our apprehension, 1s still as old as God, 
and demands the reverence we accord to 
Him. Truth is the one thing that is 
sacred, and the truth-seeker is the God- 
seeker. We must, then, assert not only 
our right to truth, but we must proclaim 
the universal duty to seek for truth. We 
must not simply tolerate people; I want 
no man’s tolerance ; I claim the right to 
be free. 

This, then, being the object of the church, 
what is our duty im regard to it? Let me 
suggest what may seem a commonplace, 
and yet to me it is especially important. 
It is our duty to become members of some 
church, some religious organisation, for 
the sake of the church and the world. If 
you can help men better single-handed and 
alone, well; but we have found out in 
every other department of life that we 
cannot do as much alone as we can through 
organisation. Organise, then, for the sake 
of God and humanity. What church ~ 
shall you join? Join that church which 
will best answer to your ideals, which best 
answers to your place ; but remember that 
you are to keep your eyes and your heart 
open for any new truth that may come to 
you, and be ready to listen and to come out 
like Abraham, though you may not know 
where you are going ; going out at the call 
of what you may believe to be the voice of 
God. 

We are sometimes discouraged that the 
world seems to progress so slowly. God 
does not appear to be ina hurry, but it does 
advance. I was trained in the idea that 
the world was near its end, that the morning — 
and noon were passed ; that we were well 
on toward the evening twilight, and that 
we might soon expect the end, to be followed 
by the day of judgment; but we have 
learned in this modern time that hardly 
as yet has the sun risen. It is early morn- 
ing, and humanity instead of being old 
and decrepit, and hastening to its doom, 
is in its infancy. Humanity is the child 
Hercules strangling some of the serpents 
that hiss round its cradle; but the great 
labours that are to cleanse and aa the ‘i 
world are still ahead of it. ; 

Look up and on, then, wi 
cheer. Z t is pres for u 
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and brain, and live as sons and daughters 
of God! It is possible for the race to 
achieve this same result, and to conquer, 
control, and glorify the world.. 

_Isee a time when all the evils of the past 
shall be forgotten, remembered only in 
contrast with the glory that has been at- 
tained, universal peace, universal brother- 
hood, the lines between nations blotted 
out in the intermingling of peoples every- 
where ; freedom and joy, all natural wants 
supplied, the earth become a great garden, 
the world controlled and finished by per- 
fecting the religious thought and the re- 
ligious life. And this life I see only as a 
vestibule, leading to that low, dark door- 
way, through which we pass only to emerge 
into another room of the eternal Father’s 
house, where the sun shall no more go down. 

Father, we thank Thee for the hight that 
has come to us, for the hope that cheers, 
for the consecration that may be ours; 
may we be glad that we can co-operate with 
Thee for the saving of the world. Amen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—=p 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions’ 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all privaie information should be accom. 
panied by the name and address of the sender. | 


AGAINST THE WAR SPIRIT. 


Sir,—The letter by Mr. Felix Moscheles 
and Mr. J. F. Green in a recent issue of the 
JINQUIRER was a protest against the pro- 
posal of Lord Roberts to establish com- 

~ pulsory rifle shooting in our schools. It is 
a protest which, in my opinion, ought to 
be strongly supported. 

The arguments in its favour rest mainly 


on the assumption that the best security | 


for peace is preparation for war. The 
history of Europe for the past two genera- 
tions and its position to-day illustrate the 
eficct of this doctrine. During that period 
the struggle for military superiority or 
equality, always demanded under the 
sanction of this ancient formula, has been 
continuous, with a result disastrous to 
civilisation and shocking to its higher senti- 
ment. Take the last twenty years. Dur- 
ing that brief space of time—a period of 
** peace’? (I do not include the war in 
South Africa)—the nations of Europe have 
expended on preparations for mutual 
destruction, and wholly without economic 
benefit, about four thousand millions 
sterling. They have withdrawn from pro- 
ductive industry and maintained in com- 
plete idleness, save for the arts of destruc- 
tion, during the whole of that time nearly 
three millions cf men; they have passed 
* through the ranks of their armies over 
sixteen millions more, and appropriated 
two to three years of the life cf each—the 
\ total constituting, without counting the 
far greater numbers cf the reserves, a 
waste of energy incalculable in its economic 
effects, and in its hindrance to human 
progress. International jealousy has been 
fostered; a false patriotism engendered ; 
European civilisation has been degraded 
and distorted; right has been powerless 
against might, for war has been the sole 
international tribunal. Yet still the old, 
f ess helpless ery goes on : ‘* Prepare 
the only sane for peace.’ 


destruction are held back, and the nations 
stand with frightened gaze on the brink of 
nameless horrors, afraid to look forward, 
distrustful of each other, feverishly calling 
for greater and greater armaments, we call 
this peace. It is the only sort of peace we 
need expect, or ever shall receive, from 
such a preparation. 

Are these the traditions we desire to 
hand on to the next generation? Yes, 
according to Lord Roberts, and to others 
who, if they could, would bring for us the 
unrighteous bonds of a military conscrip- 
tion. Cabinets, not Parliament, still less 
the people, decide the questions ‘of peace 
or war in these days, and a dozen men, 
weak or strong, may uretrievably commit 
this country to war. 

Then comes the whirlwind of passion 
and of ‘* patriotism,’ the outpouring of 
life and of money, the reign of incom- 
petence, to be followed by honours and 
rewards for some, a maimed and useless 
life for others, the silence of brave men 
rotting in their graves, and not seldom the 
stern condemnation of succeeding genera- 
tions. 

What is the force that has made possible 
and still maintains this state of things ? 
Public opinion—-that and nothing else. 
Let men once see the folly and futility of 
it, and it would cease there and then. It 
is only by a radical change in public senti- 
ment in Europe that we can hope for the 
abolition of militarism. 

It is, therefore, a clear duty not to make 
our schools the nurseries of the military 
spirit and wazlike tradition which they 
unquestionably would become were rifle 
shooting encouraged and made compulsory. 
The very object of Lord Roberts 1s to 
ensure this. 

Abroad, every citizen is compelled not 
only to learn to shoot, but to fully quahty 
for war. The ‘‘ professional soldier’ in 
the ranks has been climinated. Has this, 
as Mr. Squire suggested, diminished mili- 
tarism, or the military spirit ¢ 

I say, therefore, it is our duty to do our 
utmost that the next generation shall grow 
up with a truer appreciation of what war 
now means; what the armed truce of 
Europe means; how false and fatal is the 
doctrine if you desire peace prepare for 
war; how infinitely higher and stronger 
for this end is a policy based upon inter- 
national justice and goodwill. In a word, 
that boys should be taught as a matter of 
ethics me of history the evil of war, how 
possible is peace, and its necessity for 
human progress. If this were done in 
every school in the country (I say nothing 
now of the homes), 1 venture to think it 
would in one generation do more to advance 
the cause of peace than many generations 
of compulsory rifle shooting. It is not 
suggested that our armies should be 
disbanded, or our fleets dismantled, but 
that by both people and Government the 
strongest effort should be made to bring 
about an international reduction of arma- 
ments, to create a public feeling convinced 
of the criminality of war, and determined 
to substitute for international violence 
international law. 

- Of one thing, indeed, I am well persuaded 
—namely, that the era of peace, and not 
merely a crushing military truc>, has 
dawned ;_ that forces are accumulating 


ich will hasten on 1 the ree with ever-_ 


accelerating speed. The rapid spread in 
Germany and elsewhere of — socialism, 
which, whatever else it stands for, stands 
at the opposite pole to militarism, the rise 
here to political activity of a Labour party 
whose ideals are wholly opposed to war, 
the establishment of an International 
Court of Arbitration, the multiplication of 
international arbitral trea ties, the remark- 
able development of the peace movement 
in France—all these are facts which no 
one can mistake or ignore, and which 
show that the rule of the soldier, like that 
of the priest, is drawing to its close on the 
Continent. 

We who ought to be in the van of this 
great progress are not, but at least let us 
not join the forces of reaction. However 
exceilent Lord Roberts may be as a man, 
or distinguished as a soldier, it is not to 
him or his profession that we must go if 
we desire to help on the peace of the world 
and the evolution of a nobler social order. 

RussELL Scott, 

Sir,—Mr. Page Hopps’ striking object- 
lesson seems to want another to complete 
it. Let us suppose our amiable friend, on 
high and peaceful thoughts intent, walking 
along a lonely highway. Suddenly he 
encounters a big bully, intent on purposes 
less high and peaceful, who, seeing our 
friend defenceless, proceeds forthwith to 
pound him into a jelly, and leaves him in 
the ditch, crumpled up and disorganised, 
and minus his watch and purse. May one 
venture to think that even Mr. Hopps 
would not have been sorry if a stout friend, 
prepared and willing to compel peace, had 
turned up coincidently with the bully ? 
Would not the coward have slunk by, 
damning, hke Mr. Hopps himself, those 
who try to ensure peace by being ready 
for war ? 

Epwarp 8. Howse. 

Lyncombe, Bath, Sept. 3. 


Sir,—I dislike and disapprove of need- 
less polemics, and I hope it may be un- 
necessary for me again to address you on 
this subject, and also that what I say may 
be expressed with such moderation as to 
prove the strength of my conviction of the 
justice of my view. ‘‘ The wise Jesus,”’ 
to use Mr. Page Hopps’ words, had a small 
following surrounded by hostile power 
which it was obviously futile to attempt to 
resist with a sword or two, and accordingly 
his injunction was wise, and was, ap- 
parently, given on account of its wisdom 
under the circumstances. ‘The lesson of 
the South African war, begun by our 
opponents, was, as I read it, that we ought 
to have been much better prepared, so 
that the war might have been sooner 
finished, with less loss of hfe on both 
sides. It would not be desirable to name 
the two Powers I had in my mind, and I 
can give no evidence, as asked by Mr. 
Robinson, without naming them, but I 
gather that Mr. Hill knows which they are. 
By ‘‘ Powers’’ I meant nations and their 
rulers, not newspapers. Mr. Hill is in 
error in thinking I am in favour of con- 
scription. I do not believe that our free 
nation needs, or would submit to, it. I 
think all who are between certain ages 
should compulsorily receive military, or 
naval, instruction, and I believe that if 
war became necessary Englishmen would 
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not flinch from the defence of their country. 
Practically British Governments cannot 
now engage in any considerable war unless 
backed by the large majority of the nation, 
and I submit the Government were sosup- 


ported in the Boer War, and I believe that |. 


this majority may be relied on to fight in 
any war with which they are in sympathy. 
I do not think ‘‘ recent wars ’’ deserve 
the character Mr. Hill gives them, but of 
this each must judge for himself. Import- 
ant changes, to be satisfactory, must 
usually be gradual, and it may be long 
before we can do without a considerable 
standing army, particularly for foreign 
service, and a navy also; but the more we 
can entrust our defence to the civilians the 
better, provided they do not think they 
can accomplish it by merely allowing 
themselves to ‘‘ sleep peacefully.”’ 


iy Dennis B. Squire. 
August 27, 1905. 


Sir,—In a general way it is our fili- 
busters who are so unctuous in their in- 
sistence on the blessedness of a state of 
preparation for war as a means of main- 
taining peace. But when they were trying 
to hound us on to fight the Boers they 
could think of no more effective lie than 
that the Boers had long been preparing 
for war. That was the strongest reason 
they could urge why we should lose no time 
in smashing them. And it was our own 
belief in our preparedness for war— 
illusory though it proved to a great extent— 
that encouraged our people to play the 
‘bully and thus to precipitate one of the 
direst calamities in English history. ‘That 
is how it always works. Whenever one 
nation prepares for war, or is even supposed 
to be doing so, there is always another 
nation ready to assume that the prepara- 
tion is a menace and a danger, and will 
immediately begin to make counter pre- 
parations. All the world over and all 
‘through history that has been the com- 
monest course of things. It has led to 
innumerable wars, and has been one of the 
main causes of the piling up of our frightful 
modern armaments; and still there are 
seemingly sane and good people who 
never hesitate to promulgate and support 
that hoary humbug that the way to keep 
the peace is to prepare for war. 

August 29, 1905. Grorce F. Mrturn. 


+ 


THE OMISSIONS OF RATIONALISM. 


Sir,—An article has appeared in the 
Inquirer under the above title. I shall 
not presume to offer any criticism upon 
its arguments, but it appzars to me singular 
that it should appear in a Unitarian paper, 
since it aims to cut away the very basis of 
Unitarianism. I have sought for some 
principle that can explain Unitarianism, 
and I can find but this—Rationalisin. 
Indeed, we shall find that human progress 
as a whole is best expressed by the same 
word. Reason, or Rationalism, is the 
mother of all religions, of all sciences, of 
all noble works. Tao Tsze says: ‘‘ That 
which in its depth seems the first ancestor 
of all things may be regarded as the mother 
of the universe. I know not its name, but 
give it the title of Reason. Virtue in its 
grandest aspect is neither more nor less 
than following Reason.’’ 


Of wisdom the Jewish writer says: 
‘* Love is the keeping of her laws.”’ 

This is the Reason of the Stoics, the 
Logos of the Platonists—‘‘ that which 
was in the beginning with God.”’ 

Rationalism, then, sust be ‘‘ supreme 
in every department of human activity,”’ 
so long as that activity is to be sane and 
wholesome. What the world has suffered 
from and still suffers from is defect of 
rationalism. We do not want less of it, 
but more. Nor do I think it desirable to 
use the word in seme other sense (as logic 
or dialectic). If another sense is meant, 
another word should be used. 

J do not know much about the ‘‘ Ration- 
alist Press Association,’’ except that I see 
it 1s reprinting a Unitarian work—‘* The 
Creed of Christendom.’’ Some of its 
writers may have made ‘‘ omissions.’’ 
We all make them—Unitarians among the 
rest. But I should think its writers 
wanting in common intelligence if they 
uscd the word ‘‘ Rationalism’? in the 
sense attributed to them. 

O. A. SHRUBSOLE. 

[When the series of articles on this 
subject is completed (there are two more 
still to come) our correspondent will be 
better able to judgeof the wiiter’s mean- 
ing.—Ep, Inq.] 


THE SOUL OF JAPAN. 


Owine to the sudden rise of Japan in 
national importance we are allinterested to 
learn what are the ideas that have inspired 
this people. The following brief sketch is 
jntended to indicate the main sources of 
their religion and ethics. 

The chief religion of Japan is Shintoism, 
the worship of ancestors and of nature— 
a religion which bids men look inward 
and know themselves. Next to that stands 
Buddhism; but even those who are 
Buddhists are for the most part Shintoists 
as well. The influence of Confucius and 
Mencius also survives. But the great 
transforming power in Japan has been 
ethical rather than religious. It is the 
moral teaching known as Bushido, which 
has been rightly termed Yamato-Dama- 
hii, the Soul of Japan. In support of this 
statement we have the witness of un- 
biassed Huropean travellers and the 
writings of the Japanese themselves. 
Professor Inazo Nitobe, who has written 
the best book available to English-speaking 
people on Bushido, says: ‘‘ In a work of 
such magnitude as the transformation of 
Japan many motives naturally entered ; 
but if one were to name the principal, one 
would not hesitate to name Bushido.’’* 

What is Bushido? Bushido gets its 
name from the ancient knights of Japan, 
called Bushi, or the Samurar. As the 
knights of the middle ages in Europe had 
their code of honour known as Chivalry, so 
the knights of Japan had moral rules for 
their guidance in warfare and in peacefel 
daily life. These were known as Bushido, 
the Way of the Knights or Teachings of 


Knightly Behaviour. They were crude at 


first, encouraging suicide and giving in- 
structions as to Seppuku—a most revolting 
way of taking one’s own life. But Bushido 
has now been developed, added to, and 
refined, and it has been extended in 
influence until it has become the ethical 
teaching of Japan. It is now taught in 
the schools, and is part of the education 
of every Japanese boy.* It is not a 
religion, if we understand that word in its 
usual sense. It is certainly not @ theology. 
It is simply morality. 

This moral teaching, as it exists to-day, 
is not entirely a native product; it has 
taken to itself the best teaching of many 
faiths. It is still indefinite and incom- 
plete; it has grown and is still growing. 
The Japanese are still using their remark- 
able eclectic power, and extracting and 
claiming as their own whatever they find 
to be good and true in the systems of © 
morals, ancient and modern. At first there 
were only the moral ideas of the ancient — 
knights. With these have been combined 
ancestor worship, filial piety, and loyalty 
to the Emperor. Professor Nitobe 
says, in ‘‘ Japan by the Japanese’: ‘‘I 
am strongly inclined to believe that the 
simple Shinto worship of nature and of 
ancestors was the foundation of Bushido.’’ 
Calm resignation to the events of life and 
contemplativencss have been added from 
Buddhism; the simple, stern life from > 
Brahmanism; the beauty of the five 
moral relations between master and ser-— 
vant, father and son, husband and wife, 
older and younger brother, friend and 
friend from Confucianism. And lately on 
to these has been grafted the ethics of 
love taught by Christianity.”’ 

Bushido is not, then, a native growth, 
and yet we must speak of it as native, for 
the Japancse alone have had the open 
mind and large heart that will receive good 
from all these faiths. Al 

To come to the teaching itself. In the 
ancient form of it there was much that 
was brutal and repulsive. It glorified 
suicide. So much so that the Japanese 
still take their own lives for trifles. It 
was essentially martial. But the main 
outlines of the teaching command our 
deepest sympathy. They are summed up 
by Professor Nitobe as follows: Rectituce 
or Justice ; Courage, the Spirit of Daring 
and Bearing ; Benevolence, the Feeling for 
Distress ; Politeness ; Veracity ; Honour ; 
The Duty of Loyalty; Self Control. 

Rectitude is placed first. It is higher 
even than loyalty to one’s country. Con- 
science must always be respected, even 
though patriotism suffer. 

Courage is scarcely considered a virtue, 
Rash physical courage in battle is spoken 
of as the courage of a serf. 

Politeness has a prominent place. It 
means not the vencer of manners, as with 


‘us, but sympathetic regard for the feelings 


of others. That cold, distant, patronising 
politeness shown by the high to the low, 
so common in England, is vulgarity to the 
Japanese. 


, 


“Bushido, the Soul of Japan.’’ By Tnazs 
ees (Simpkin Marshall, 2s. 6d.), frem 
which most of the quotations in thisarticle are 
made. See also chapter on religion in ‘Japan 
by the Japanese’ (Heinemann, 20s. net). 
Monthly Review for March and April, 1904. 
Articles by Alfred Stead on “‘ Bushido and An- 
cestor mae as oS 


eter Py A iat ere. 


* Two interesting little manuals which every 
Japanese boy learns by haart, as our children 
do the Commandments and the Boatitudes, are 
“Jitsu-go-Kyo’’ (The Teaching of the Words of 
Truth.) Translated in the Cornhill Rieeasine, 
August, 1876, vol. xxxiv., pp. 177-180; va 
mE or mt (Teachin g for 
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superiors could be told. But, while dis- 
obedience to those in authority is severely 
condemned, no one is required to be 
faithless to conscience even to please the 
Emperor. The teaching that underlies 
the Japanese idea of loyalty is that the 
individual must always sacrifice himself to 
the state. It is not self, but the Father- 
land that must stand first. 

It will be noticed that this teaching is 
stern and masculine. But the gentler 
virtues are not neglected. Benevolence, 
love, magnanimity, affection for others, 
sympathy, and pity are recognised as 
supreme qualities, the highest attributes of 
the human soul. ‘This truth had been 
learnt from Buddhism before the arrival 
of Christianity. It is needless to dilate on 
their magnanimity and benevolence. ‘Lhe 
fact that the Buddhists of Japan, after the 
war with China, refused to take any 
compensation for the destruction of their 
sacred buildings tells of a magnanimity 
which we have not learnt in the West. 
Bushido teaches: ‘* The best-won victory 
is that obtained without the shedding of 
blood.”’ 

We can see in what esteem this ethical 
teaching is held by the people from the 
proverb ‘‘ As the cherry-blossom is among 
flowers, so is the bushi among men.”’ 
The cherry-blossom 1s the national flower 
of Japan. It is the queen of flowers. So 
the bushi, the truly honourable man, is 
king among men. All men, of whatever 
class, who live moral lives can attain the 
position of Bushi. 

Bushido has a strong hold upon the 
Japanese officers. The war correspondent 
of the Times says: “‘ When a number of 
officers of any standing or rank are gathered 
together, itis nine chances that the doctrine 
of Bushido is the subject of conversation, 
since the practice and precepts of this 
philosophy exercise a passionate attraction 
upon those who study and endeavour to 
live in them.’’* Can we imagine the 
officers of the British Army discussing at 
even one meeting in ten the Sermon on the 
Mount, which is our system of morals, or 
is said to be? If it is true that Bushido 
does exercise this moral influence on the 
soldiers, then there is out in the Hast an 
army of men who are second only to 
Cromwell’s Ironsides, who were animated 
by a lofty ideal and made the finest 
soldiers England ever produced. 

Is Bushido capable of becoming the world 
ethics ? Not inits present form. In the 
first place it is too nxationa!, and in the 
second place it is too martial) in its spirit. 
These are its weaknesses. But it has a 
quality which the Christianity of our times 
sadly needs. It is capable of expansion. 
It is ready to learn and willing to receive 
the good that is in other faiths. It is 
progressive rather than aggressive. It is 
not so lofty as the best Christian teaching. 
It contains nothing that will compare 
favourably with the beatitudes. But hard- 
and-fast and unyielding dogma will never 
have any chance against it. Christianity 
has more elements of the world religion in 
it than any other ; but Christianity, as at 
present understood, can never be a uni- 
versal religion. It must learn humility 
from its founder. It must gladly take the 
best from Shintoism, Buddhism, and Con- 


Honour is at the root of Japanese virtue. 
Undoubtedly, what Bushido teaches more 
than anything else is the avoidance of 
those things that make men ashamed of 
themselves. Centuries before Carlyle lived 
it was taught in Japan that ‘‘ Shame is the 
soil of all virtues, of good manners, and of 
good morals.’’ This sense of shame is 
cherished in the Japanese from childhood. 
The reproof ** You ought to be ashamed,’’ 
appeals more to the Japanese boy than 
whippings and blows. In business rela- 
tions it makes their men honest. It is the 
surest guarantee that a man will be 
faithful to his contract. ‘‘ It was quite a 
usual thing,’’ says Professor Nitobe, ‘‘ to 
insert in promissory notes such clauses as 
these: ‘In default of the repayment of 
the sum lent to me, I shall say nothing 
against being ridiculed in public’-; or, 
“In ease I fail to pay you back, you may 
call me a fool,’ and the like.’’ 

One of the best and safest guides to 
character is money. Jet us see a man’s 
bank-book, ledgers, and accounts balanced 
up to date, and we can easily tell what 
kind of a citizen, what kind of a father, 
what kind of a husband, what kind of a 
man he is, and we can confidently assert 
whether he is just, munificent, patriotic, 
and loving. How did the ancient Samurai 
regard money ? Ticy simply despised it: 
** Tt was cqnsidered bad taste to speak of 
it, and ignorance of the value of the 
different coins was a token of good breed- 
ing.’ Some of this spirit still remains, 
though contact with the Western world is 
fast causing it to disappear. Judging 
from report, the Japanese can use their 
unique imitative power in copying the bad 
as well as the good. Still, the old proverb 
is repeated: ‘‘ Less than all things men 
must grudge money ; it is by riches that 
wisdom is hindered.’’ The expansion of 
Japan in the commercial world was not 
du: in the first instance to love for money 
or desire for trade, or increase of luxuries, 
but to the sense of honour. The Japanese 
saw the superiority of our Western com- 
merce, and they could not endure being 
looked down upon. They were ashamed 
that they were behind us. And, with 
their marvellous adaptability, they as- 
similated the best the West had to give, 
just as they accepted those precepts of 
Christianity which they saw were better 
than their own. 

This sense of honour also worked in 
the hearts of the soldiers who were fighting 
in the Far East. It is the chief secret of 
the daring and endurance which have been 
exhibited during this war, and which have 
never been surpassed by any people, 
ancient or modern. ‘The sense of shame is 
so strong in a Japanese soldier that he 
would rather die the most horrible of 
deaths than prove a coward or a traitor. 
To be considered a true and worthy man, 
in his own eyes as well as in the eyes of 
others, is his great incentive to fight well 
and to die well. And, in addition to this, 
there is always in the background the 
consciousness that his family will remem- 
ber him and his deeds, and respect and 
love him, not for a few years only, but 
through the centuries. So strong a hold 
has ancestor worship on this people. 

Another important duty of the Bushi is 
loyalty to the Emperor, and many a heart- 
_ stirring story of Japanese allegiance to 
pane ; 


* Times, October 4, 1904. 


fucianism, as Bushido has done. Chris- 
nanity must once more be a living spirit, 
capable of taking on the forms of truth, 
whatever their source. We have much to 
learn from the East. Wisdom still comes 
from that direction. And our cry must 
not be—Christianity a complete revelation 
of God’s truth, or Christianity against all 
the other religions of the world, but 
Christianity plus the best that is in all 
other religions. ALFRED HALL. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A SEASIDE HOLIDAY. 
VIL. 


Mr. AND Mrs. HoLtpen, with Ernest, 
the two girls, and Nip, crossed the stream 
by a wooden bridge, leading to a road over 
the sand-flats, and, by a cliff path, to the 
fishing village on the other side of the hill. 
From the top they had a glorious view over 
the sea, on one side, and up the wooded 
valley towards the moorlands on the other. 
As they looked down upon the sheeny 
surface of the water, they were charmed 
with the beautiful purple shadows cast by 
the light summer clouds upon the surface 
of the vividly blue sea, and, as they neared 
the village, they saw a number of fishing 
boats about to leave the tiny harbour, 
whose coftee-coloured sails, spread out to 
catch the breeze, made a lovely colour 
contrast with the vivid greenish blue of 
the sea near the shore. 

All these things were noted with great 
delight by Mrs. Holden, who was a skilful 
artist, and so had her eyes always open to 
take in all lovely colour effects. What a 
world this is to live in, where on every side 
there are wonderful and beautiful sights 
for those who keep their eyes, and minds, 
open, and their hearts pure ! 

All along the way, over sand-flat and 
clifi-path, Mr. Holden and the girls had been 
finding flowers of kinds seldom or never 
found inland—yellow-horned poppy, wild 
mignonette, purple sea rocket, rock-rose, 
sea-campion, bugloss, mallow, stork’s-bill, 
sea-thrift, sea-lavender, chicory, worm- 
wood, centaury hare-bell, mullein, teazel, 
sea-spurge, scabious, and a score more, 
among which was the beautiful-leaved 
sea-holly, now nearly past blooming. 

And whilst the botanists were busy 
Ernest also found the birds interesting— 
great white and grey-winged guils, wheeling 
in easy soaring circles, graceful silvery grey 
terns, and jet-black jackdaws, all screaming 
and chattering. Sometimes a pair of 
long-necked cormorants would fly along 
close to the surface of the water in hurried, 
direct flight, looking, as Ernest said, ‘‘ as 
though they wanted to catch a train and 
were behind time.’’ 

There were also multitudes of butter- 
flies—painted ladies, tortoise-shells, dingy 
meadow browns and skippers, fritillaries, 
glowing small coppers, and vivid blues, 
Grasshoppers also abounded, and, occa- 
sionally, a bright green tiger beetle would 
run across the path, or fly in front of the 
party for a few yards. The heather and 
wild thyme were alive with bees—hive bees 
from the village and wild humble bees. 

But although Ernest was greatly inter- 
ested in all this teeming summer life, he 


| was eager to reach the village and find Joe 
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Kelly and give him Uncle Ned’s message, 
so all the way he and Nip kept well ahead 
of the others. 

When they had descended by a steep 
zig-zag path and suddenly found them- 
selves in the very centre of the quaint little 
village, they were all charmed. There 
were lovely little white-washed cottages, 
each one in its own little garden, glowing 
with flowers and sweet with rosemary, 
lavender, and mignonette; there were 
rosy-cheeked, brown- skinned children 
playing about inthe road; and, here and 
there, a dear old grey-haired grannie in 
white cap and blue-check apron, sat knit- 
ting or making lace in a cottage porch, 
looking like a picture framed with honey- 
suckle or climbing rose. One cottage was 


nearly covered with a great blue-flowered 


clematis in full bloom—another 
smothered in Virginia creeper. 

There was one shop only, but it seemed 
to contain everything likely to be wanted. 
Near to the shop stood a group of brown- 
faced fishermen, gossiping and waiting 
for the tide to rise and help them to float 
their fishing boats—many had already 
gone down to the ‘‘ quay ’’ and, as had 
been noted, were just putting off in their 
brown-sailed boats. 

Ernest went up to the group of fishermen 
and asked to be directed to Joe Kelly’s 
house, and one of the men was about to 
show him when Joe himself came up to the 
group. 

‘* Here’s a young gent lookin’ arter ye, 
Joe,’ the man said. 

“* And what may he be a-wantin’ wi 
me?’’ said Joe, with a bright, good- 
humoured smile. 

Joe was such a big strong-looking man 

that Ernest felt quite a dwarf before him, 
and, at first, almost forgot his message in 
his sudden sense of smallness. However, 
he soon recovered, as the giant appeared to 
be very good-natured, and gave him Uncle 
Ned’s message. Joe Kelly said: ‘‘ All 
right, sir, ll come with the boat; but— 
would ye mind just telling me who your 
‘Uncle Ned’ may be. My Uncle Ned’s 
‘ gone where the good niggers go ’>—who’s 
your Uncle Ned, sonnie ? ’’ 
» Ernest blushed. He had forgotten that 
everybody did not know his uncle by that 
name. Then, recovering himself, he said 
with some dignity: ‘‘ My Uncle Ned— 
our Uncle Ned, I ought to say—is Dr. 
Edward Ashton, and he told me that once 
when he was a student at college, years ago, 
he spent a long vacation here in the village 
at your mother’s cottage, and you and he 
used to go out together tow-netting and 
fishing.’ 

** And Ted Ashton’s your uncle, sonnie ! 
Is that so? Andhe agreat doctor now! 
Well, well! Right glad shall I be, an’ right 
glad will many another of us in the village 
be, to see Ted,—I beg his pardon—to see 
Mr. Edward Ashton once again ! ’’ 

Mrs. Holden, who, with the others, had 
come up in time to hear the last part of the 
conversation, was delighted to find her 
brother so great a favourite in the village. 
On Joe’s invitation they went to see his 
mother—still a very handsome old lady— 
who welcomed them joyfully into her 
little parlour, sweet with the scent of a 
mighty potof musk which flourished in the 
window, and a bowl of dried rose leaves set 
in the fender. 


was 


The old lady presently produced dishes 
of white cream curds and stewed whortle- 
berries, cool and refreshing, which the 
children did not need much pressing to 
partake of. 

‘* And so young Mr. Ted is round in 
these parts again after all these years,’’ 
said old Mrs. Kelly. ‘‘ And why did he 
not come over himself, | wonder?’’ And 
the old lady pretended to bea little put 
out. ; 

‘* Oh, he has been too busy planning for 
our pleasure,’’ exclaimed Elsie, who could 
not endure to hear-a word of blame against 
her dear Uncle Ned. 

‘* Beside, we only came yesterday, and 
you would be surprised to hear-of all the 
things we have done. HEven now he and 
the two older boys are busy preparing for 
our entertainment when we get back,”’ 
said Mrs. Holden. 

‘* Well, well, I suppose [ll have to 
forgive him before he asks me,’’ said the 
old lady. ‘‘ He always was busy about 
one thing or another, and would have his 
own way too. Tell him there’ll be fresh 
cream curds and whortleberries new 
gathered on Sunday afternoon if he cares 
to come and see an old body.”’ 

Joe laughed and added, ‘‘ Tell him 
mother’ll be puttin’ on her new starched 
cap and lace apron too! That'll fetch 
him. Ha! ha!”’ 

Mrs. Kelly blushed like a girl and told 
Joe ‘‘ he’d get his ears boxed if she could 
come anigh him.’’ 

So they chatted and chafied awhile, all 
of them falling in love with the dear old 
dame and her good-humoured giant of a 
son—who held his mother in great affec- 
tion and reverence. 

Then they walked down to the *‘ quay ”’ 
and saw the bonny sailing boat which was 
to be theirs all day on Monday, with 
Joe to manage it. Afterwards Joe and his 
‘‘hands’’ got their larger fishing boat 
ready, and spreading its lovely brown sails 
glided out to the open water on the rising 
tide to catch fish. 

As they walked home in the late after- 
noon, Mab went up to Mrs. Holden and 
putting her arm round her said, ‘‘ Dear 
Mrs. Holden, I want to thank you all for 
bringing me and Charlie to such a beautiful 
place. along with Elsie, and Frank and 
Ernest. It seems like a lovely dream and 
it gets better as it goes along.’’ And 
Mrs. Holden stooped down and kissed the 
little girl, glad that she had overcome her 
shyness and spoken the joy she felt. ‘‘ My 
dear,’’ she said, ‘‘it is good for my boys 
and girl to have you two along with them 
as itis good for you to be with us. We all 
enjoy our joys more when we share them 
with others. Elsie, too, told Mab what a 
joy it was to have her school chum with her. 

So, in friendly chat, they walked back 
over the hill to Brookside, full of pleasure 
in their afternoon’s experiences. 

Uncle Ned, who had found the two 
boys a help and no hindrance at all, had 
got all his live specimens into the tanks 
ready for the evening’s exhibition, and the 
three had come out to meet the others, 
whom they saw descending the cliff path 
towards the sand flats. He laughed 
heartily over old Mrs. Kelly’s messages, 
and thanked Ernest for the success with 
which he had carried out the commission 
to Joe Kelly, T. Ropinson 
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OBITUARY. 


MR. ROBERT FIELDING. 


By the death of Mr. Robert Fielding, 
of Heaton Moor, near Manchester, the 
congregation in that place loses one of 
its most devoted members. Some fifty 
years ago an enthusiastic band of young 
people established a Unitarian Sunday- 
school in Miles Platting. By their zealous 
endeavours the school chapel was erected 
in Varley-street and, later, the church on — 
Oldham-road. Mr. and Mrs. Fielding were 
both of them members of this little group, 
and set a healthy example by their regular 
attendance at public worship and their un- — 
flagging interest in all that concerned the ~ 
welfare and prosperity of the church and its © 
connected institutions. Their sympathy, 
encouragement and helpfulness will always 
be gratefully remembered by the writer, 
the first settled minister of the Miles Plat- 
ting congregation. Mr. Fielding was, for 
more than twenty years, treasurer of the 
congregation, and it was a great loss when, 
for reasons of health, they removed from 
the neighbourhood. That removal, how- 
ever, did not take place till they had found 
a house near enough to a place of worship to 
allow regular attendance at services in 
which they could join in perfect sincerity. 
First at Wilmslow, within reach of Dean- 
row, and afterwards at Heaton Moor they 
were among the most regular attenders 
at the Sunday ministrations. Mrs. Field- 
ing died eight years ago, and Mr. Fielding, 
faithful to tradition, continued his interest — 
at Heaton Moor to the very last, taking 
especial interest in the choir and the 
musical services. A few years ago he had 
a serious illness from which it was thought 
he had perfectly recovered ; but of late his 
health became again unsatisfactory. Ac- 
companied by two members of his family, 
he took an extended holiday on the 
Mediterranean. He returned only a few 
weeks since, but never regained his health, 
and died on Wednesday morning at the age 
of seventy-one. True to his principles, 
kindly in disposition, a faithful and 
valued friend, he will be greatly missed by 
all who knew him. Two sons and two 
daughters survive him, one of whom is the 
wife of the Rev. R. C. Moore, of Horwich. 

WG. C.. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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Pontypridd.—The Rev. Simon Jones coms 
pleted a. series of open-air services on Sunday 
last, held on the common after evening service 
at the Vestry Hall. His addresses, founded upon 
the teaching of Jesus, have been very earnest 
and powerful. Crowds have been attracted to 
hear him, and much interest has been mani- 
fested in the services, There has been no inter- 
ruption in the proceedings, and the people have 
listened to his pleadings for a truer and fuller 
life with rapt attention. At the end of each 
discourse, questions have been invited and 
many questions of a thoughtful nature have 
been put. Mr. Jones dealt with the questions 
with tact and skill, throwing much light on 
many interesting and serious subjects. 

Rochdale.—Mr. Fred. Duxbury, known to 
many of our readers as an elocut onist and a 
member of the Manchester District Lay Preachers’ 
Union, on Sunday conducted the services at 
Blackwater street Church. In the evening there 
was a large attendance, and after ope the 
service with a lesson and prayer, he ga 
recitals—Tennyson’s ‘ Dora,” Wi 
“The Settler’s Story,” and : 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Proressor Benovenpra Naru Sen, of 
the Presidency College, Calcutta, who at- 
tended the International meetings at Geneva 
as representative of the Brahmo Samaj, 
has been in London tais week, and is pro- 
ceeding shortly to America. It is hoped 
that, together with President Southworth, 
of Meadville, he will be the guest of the 
Ninety-Six Club in Liverpool, on Tuesday 
evening, and if a berth could be secured 
for him he would sail next day with Mr. 
Southworth, His intention is to spend a 
quiet month at Meadville, and then to see 
what he can of other cities’ in the States, 
returning to this country in December. 
Professor Sen, who belongs to the family 
of the great Brahmo leader Keshub Chunder 
Sen, and is secretary of the Brahmo Com- 
mittee in Calcutta, is taking a special eight 
months’ vacation from his college work, 
and on his return from America we shall 
doubtless have opportunities of hearing 
him in our churches. 

Tue Geneva daily Press took full cog- 
nisauce of our International meetings 
last week. The Journal de Gencve, in 
particular, published from day to day an 
admirable summary of the proceedings, 
completed in the issue of last Sunday 
morning, with some concluding notes on 
the permanent value of the contributions 
to the Congress, and a tribute to the 
religious seriousness and sincerity of the 
gatherings, and the positive nature of 
the liberal faith there presented. 


A CORRESPONDENT, referring to Mr. 
Bowie’s International paper, published in 
last week’s InQuirER, draws attention to 
the omission from the enumeration of 
Scottish churches by name, of Dundee, 
where Unitarian services were held towards 
the close ot the eighteenth century, and 
where, from 1866 to the present date, ser- 
vices have been conducted uninterruptedly 
by the present minister, Rev. Henry 
Williamson. 


Our humanity, touched with divine 
freedom, has larger and more liberal 
limits than its critics and its students 
dream. It is not base; it is not noble: 
it is a vast possibility of baseness or of 
nobleness; and nothing so kindles its 
high spiritual consciousness and trans- 
figures it with light divine as the appeal of 
trustful sympathy, and the expectant light 
of a brother’s faith James Martineau. 

To Corresponp ents. — Letters, &c. 
received from J. G. D., G. J. J., 1. 8. 1. 
F, A. M., B. M., H. R., J. K. W. 
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TIER SCOTCH 


{The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


, Metal” 1/- Box of Buiter-Scotch may now 
( st agent on receipt of 


OUR CALENDAR. 


a 
It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
Pegug ens ; 
SUNDAY, September io. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Markct-place, 
High-street, 7, Mr. A. 8. Hurn. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Eustacs 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7. 


Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Dr. Joun Carron PrerKiys, of 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 


11 and 7, Rev. Rownanp Hitt. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 

and 7, Rev. F. HaNKINSON. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. PrErris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. H. Rawrtnas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. K. I, Fripp. 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7. : i 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Mr, H. G. CuancELtonr, 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. Grorce Critcuiry, B.A. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11,15, Rev. J. Pau 

Hopps. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. F. H. Jonzs, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6,30, Rev. 
A. F. G. FLercuEr. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and. 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Frrix Taytor, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15. 
Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Rey. W. H. 
Ross, and 6.30, Mr. W. R. Marswatn. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 

hill, 11 and 7, Rev. C. E. Pix. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
Dr. Mummery. 


11.15 
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Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE Lt. 

Briackxroou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Rosrrr McGerr. 

Buackpoot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Morty Mizs. 

BovurnemMoutsH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. C. C. Cor. 

BrapForD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. Epaar THackray, M.A. 

Briauron, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11, and 7, Short Vesper Service, 
Holiday Sermon, “Town and Country,” 
Rev. PrizstLny PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

Canrersury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Surrx. 

Curster, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. E. Haycock. 

Dover, Adrian-stpeet, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 

GuinprorD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 

Hastryas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. GARpNuR Preston. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 


11, Mr. W. Cagrer, and 6.30, Mr. W. 
TARRING. 

Luxnps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Epcar 
LocKE?T. 


Lercrstrr, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PrtTzoup. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W.F. Turnanp. 
Lrverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 

rs .30, Rev. CHarnns CRADDOCK. 
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LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
‘Rev. Principal Sournworru. 

LivErroot, Uliet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opgurs, B.A. 

Maipstonn, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rey. H. M. 
Livens. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11,30, Rey. Dr. 
DrumMonpD. 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PorrsmMoutn, St. Thomas-street, 11, P.S.A. 3, 
and 6.45, Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoarsorovuaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. Orrweitt Bryys. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Henry Dawtrey, B.A. 

SHIREBROOK, Main-street Free Christian Church, 

Bie 7.G. 15; 

Sipmovtu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. AGar. 

SoutTuport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. B. Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. i. O’Connor. n 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rey. J. 
Waly. 

TunBRiper WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 

WINDERMERE, Sunday morning in the InstrTUTE 
at 11 o’clock. 
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IRELAND. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
VY. CRoox (of Newry). 
eee 


WALES. 
AperystwitH, New Market Hall, 11. 
— 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BaLmMrorru. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


ANTED.—GOOD PLAIN COOK 

and HOUSE-PARLOUR MAID by 

the middle of September. Good wages.—Mrs. 
ScuuLtTz, The Firs, Northwood, Middlesex, 


ANTED, by Lady Typist, SECRE- 
TARIAL EMPLOYMENT, Daily or 
Resident ; Literary Work preferred. Reads 
French and German, Moderate terms. Good 
references.—Address, H., clo Dr. CrosskEy, 
Albion-street, Lewes. 


i NITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d,—1s, a year ; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to EpiTorR, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


ANTED,.—A Second-hand PIANO, 
cheap.—C. Connery, 112, Gloucester- 
road,;Regent’s-park. 


MARRIAGE. 


HARMAN—CHAMBERLAIN.—On the 5th inst., 
at the Church of The Messiah, Birming- 
ham, N. Bishop Harman, F.R.C.S., of 
Harley-street, London, to Katherine 
Chamberlain, M.B., third daughter of 
Arthur Chamberlain, Esq., of Moor Green 
Hall, Birmingham. 


DEATHS. 


Broruers.—On September 5th, at Orchard 
House, Wincheap, Canterbury, George 
Brothers, aged 86 and 8 months. No 
flowers. 

Garcory.— On August 13th, at Bournemouth, 
Mary Anne, elder daughter of the late 
James Gargory, Birmingham, aged 72. 

SuaTreR.—On August 23th, Charlotte Slatter 
31, Campbell-road, Brighton, in the 82n 

year of her age. 
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E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained § Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G, LAIDLER. 


“ Never writer wrote with deeper conviction than George Gissing ; every sentence 
has come straight from the heart, and this fact alone, apart irom its artistic merit, gives 
a poignancy and strength to his work which separates it at once from the common ruck 
of novel-writing. These books are terrible arraignments of life—their peculiar 
characteristic is this poignancy, this painting of life at its moments of unbearable crisis. 
Between misery and despair lies a whole world of differenca ; misery is what can be 
endured—despair is the unbearable, and George Gissing is the spokesman of Despair.” 
—Jane H. Findlater, in the National Review. f 


“ Fate set him for his life-task the study of the swarming miseries of our human ant- 


heaps and the pettinesses of our mortal nature. ‘The Nether World,’ ‘New Grub Street,’ 
‘ Demos,’ ‘The Odd Women, ‘ The Whir]pool,’—these are all monumental titles, mighty 
themes. None of his contemporaries in Hogland—only Zola and Tolstoi anywhere else— 
even attempted to wrestle with such big canvases, and if Gissing did not always 
rise to the height of his great argument, the conception was at least Herculean.’— 


Schools, etc. 
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HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


HicgHGaTtTe, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 


I. Zangwill, in To-Day. 

THE UNCLASSED. 
THE EMANCIPATED. 
DENZIL QUARRIER. 
THE ODD WOMEN. 


IN THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. 
HUMAN ODDS AND ENDS. 
EVE’S RANSOM. 

THE WHIRLPOOL. 


Crown Svo, G@Se each. 5 


Linian Tavzot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healt M situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


New Term September 16. ; 
OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 


A. H. BULLEN, 47, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
Facing sea. ‘Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


“The College adheres to its original prin- 
ciple of freely imparting Theological Know- 
ledge, without insisting upon the adoption of 
particular Theological Doctrines.” 

Principal 3 
Rey. J. DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D .D.Litt. 

For particulars as to Lectures and Bursaries 
for Students for the Ministry, apply to the 
Principal or to one of the undersigned— 

A. H. WortTHINGTON, B.A., 
1, St. James-square, 
Manchester. 
Rev. HENRY Gow, B.A., 
3, John-street, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.O, 


| 


Assets, £162,000. 


Drexcrors, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrenox, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 

Deputy-Chatrman—Marx H. Jopex, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Cxci, GrapDwstt, 7, Victoria-street, S,W. 

F, H. A. Harpoasttz, F.S8.1., 5, Old Queen-st. S,W. 

ALEXANDER W. LawrENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C. 

Miss Ormg, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

SrePHEN SEAWARD TayLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, S.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 384 per cent., 
withdrawable st short notice, 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years 
“pea a 018 41015 6 014 2 {| 01211 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectueg 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUGTIGNEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LARD AGENTS 


Adelaids Place, London Bridge, H.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 


LOWDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 


Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 
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Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Locz]l. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, ~ 
Tennis, Hcckey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 
ESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 
LONDON, N. : 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
_Good modern education, with happy home 
life. Pablic examinations taken. (Honours 
and dstinctions have been gained.) Annual 
examination. by Associated Boards of the 
R.A.M. and B.C. Gymnasium, games, &c. 
For list of results and prospectus, please 
write Miss COGSWELL. ; 


Board and Residence. 
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OCURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, —“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. J irst-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. PorreEr. 


ANGLEY HOUSH, DAWLISH; 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Lovely seaside village. Beautiful 

country. Bracing climate. Sea and moorland. 

Responsib!e charye taken of the younger guests 

if unaccompanied by adalit.— Prospectus from 
Proprietor. 


HS RCE Beau Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivailed 
position on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devovshire Park, &c. Separate tables; elec- 
tric light. Terms from2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


eater HOUSH, HURSTPIER- 

POINT, HASSOCKS.—Board and Resi- 
dence in a beautiful and healtby neighbour- 
hood near the South Downs. Good roads; 
numerous walks and drives.—Miss RowLanp, 


EWQUAY,CORNWALL.—Mrs. 

Vickers, Hazel Mount, Bay View 

facade! APARTMENTS, with or without 
oard. 


PARTMENTS or SINGLE ROOMS, 
with or without Board, in a well-fur- 
uished, comfortable house. Permanent or 
weekly.— Address, HouSEKEEPER, 3, Chil- 
werth-street, Paddington, W. 


ESWICK.—Miss E. NEWLING has 


Headache 


on ironing days—no heat of 


ironing room. No noxious § 
H fumes when using the “Dalli” 
H which is self-heating with smckelesss fuel and 
} entirely free from smeil. Can be used indoors or f 
@ out of doors without interruption. Heat always § 
} intense and continuous. Does double the werk 
A in half the time. Price of the ‘f Dalli” is G/-. Price § 
H of the “‘Dalli” Fuel 4/9 per box of 123 blocks. To §& 
s 6behadofall Ironmongers. Ifany difficulty applyto § 
H the Dattr SMOKELESS FuEL Co., 27, Milton St. F 
g London, E.C,- Beware of worihiess imitations 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
- 2 Se 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


removed from Hawkshead to Burnside, £ s. d. 
Keswick, where she can receive two or three PER PaGE ves || eee Ome 
Paying Guests. High situation ; close to coach- Hatr-PaGe .. - 3 0 0 
routes, station one mile, Per Couumn ... eee sae ee OMe 

Inco IN COLUMN ... OR eG 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, ls. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-eppointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout ; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smokivg Rooms; Fireproof Floors; Parteat 
Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 


Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 103. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


All payments in respect to Tut INQUIRER to 
be made to EK, KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD.., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published forthe Pro- 
rietors by E. KENNEDY, atthe Office, ss eet, 
trand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN 

20 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C, Manchester | 

JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Satuy 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


—~eaee 
Or the papers contributed to the 
Geneva meeting of the International 
Council of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers we 
publish this week that by the President 
of Meadville on “The State and Pros- 
pect of Liberal Religion in the United 
States,’ and Professor B. Nath Sen’s 
on ‘*The Problem of Religion in Modern 
India.” Next week we shall publish a 
‘translation of Professor Jean Réville’s 
paperon “The Separation of the Churches 
and the State in France.’’ 


On the Sunday morning following the 
International meetings in Geneva, about 
eighty members of the English party, 
who had gone on to Chamonix, joined in 
a religious service in one of the hotels at 
Les Praz, a little hamlet about a mile 
and a half further up the valley, where 
the secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and a number of 
friends were staying for a week. The 
Geneva hymn papers were used, and Mr. 
John Harrison presided at the piano. 
The service was conducted by the Rev. 
W. Wooding, and brief addresses, happily 
appropriate to the occasion, were given 
by the Revs. ©. Hargrove and W. G. 
‘Tarrant. Mont Blanc and the great 


glaciers seemed close to the worshippers 
as they looked out of the hotel windows. 
The service was beautifully simple and 
uplifting. It was a memorable gathering, 
for which those who took part in it will 
> Fog. be ag eraril 


LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 


————— 


Tue fourteenth Universal Peace Con- 
gress meets at Lucerne on Tuesday next, 
Sept. 19, and its sittings will continue 
throughout the week. The usual Sept- 
ember number of Concord, the journal of 
the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association, will not be issued, but a 
doube number will be published in 
October, with fa full report of the Con- 
gress; 


On Saturday week, Sept. 30, the 
memorial stone of the new Unitarian 
church in Skene-street, Aberdeen, is to be 
laid by Sir J. T. Brunner, Bart , M.P., 
supported by Mr. C, F. Pearson, presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association. The buildings, which 
are to be in the Italian Renaissance style, 
will have on the basement floor a_ hall, 
with seating capacity for 350, the church, 
on the upper floor, being seated for 600. 


Tur Trade Union Congress, which met 
this year at Hanley, was attended by 458 
delegates, representing 214 organisations, 
with a membership of over one and a half 
millions. This great body of workers 
possesses a huge potential political force, 
and indications are not wanting of a 
clearer determination to use it for secur- 
ing much-needed social reforms; Some 
of the unofficial meetings were among the 
most successful and significant. The 
speakers at a meeting on the Housing 
Question (noted below) included Mr. 
Robert Williams, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. 
Geo. Cadbury, who declared for taxation 
of land values, and the socialisation of 
all monopolies. Another crowded gather- 
ing demanded adequate maintenance of 
all children in State supported schools. 
The full Socialist faith was sounded at the 
demonstration arranged by the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party. 

Tae chairman of the Congress, Mr. 
James Sexton, in his presidential address, 
ridiculed the inadequacy of the Unem- 
ployed Act, declared that the only solu- 
tion of thesunemployed question lay in 
abolishing the private ownership in land, 
and as a step to this appealed for politi- 
cal labour representation entirely inde- 
pendent of the Liberal or Conservative 
parties. On the whole we must recognise 
here the stiffening of the labour forces 
of the country, and a temper which will 
be less and less satisfied with the con- 
stant postponement of reforms, Among 
other points dealt with was that of Free 
Trade, which was affirmed by an immense 
majority. It was also stated that the 
necessity of placing a Trade Unionist repre- 
sentative on the proposed Royal Com- 
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mission on the Poor Law kad been 


pointed out to Mr. Baliour, and that 
the Prime Minister was giving this his 
serious consideration. The proceedings 
came to an end with the announcement 
of the election of Mr. Steadman, L.C.C., 
to the secretaryship of the Congress, Mr, 
Steadman, who has done sterling service 
in the past, thus enters on one of the 
most important positions in the labour 
world. 


At the Housing Conference preceding 
the Trades Union Congress, Mr. George 
Cadbury gave a very lucid account 
of the Bourneville Trust; its aims 
and methods. He made special refer- 
ence to the benefit to working men and 
other householders of the garden plots 
which are preserved for every dwelling. 
Valuable as the Bourneville achievement 
is in itself and as an example of what may 
be done by others, Mr. Cadbury does not 
consider that such voluntary Trusts will be 
sufficient to solve the land question: Mr. 
James Sexton, Chairman of this year’s 
Congress, pointed out that even Messrs. 
Cadbury’s well-laid plans could not prevent 
an increase in land values all around the 
estate, due to the very success of the 
Bourneville Trust. 

Mr. CapBuryY moved a resolution calling 
the attention of Members of Parliament 
and other authorities to the need for 
sweeping away slum areas and providing 
better housing, and also calling upon work- 
ing men to endeavour to secure healthy 
and attractive houses with gardens, and to 
protest against the block dwellings and 
dreary, monotonous rows of houses so 
often provided for them. He said : ** The 
suffering of some fifteen millions of our 
fellow-citizens in the slums of our cities 
calls for’a drastic remedy. I believe this 
remedy will be found when we realise that 
the people of a country have a claim to the 
land on which they live.’’ Before the 
close of the Conference Mr. Cadbury 
declared, with evident approval of his 
audience, that there could be no possible 
violation of justice in the resumption by 
the State of the people’s heritage in the 
land after fifty years’ notice to quit to 
the landlords. 


Tux Forty-Second Annual Report of the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute Union 
records the existence of over 1,000 affiliated 
clubs with a membership of 3! 50, 105. There 
was a time when jthe increase of these clubs 
was looked forward to with enthusiasm as 
bound to lead to the speedy regeneration 
of society. The early and generous hopes 
have not been: fully realised. Indeed, at 
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the present time the feeling in regard to 
them has veered to an extreme pessimism. 
There are some bad clubs, and it is too 
hastily assumed that there are few good 
ones. For the most part the members 
are not men of a great devotion. They are 
just ordinary people, who crave recreation 
for over-tired limb and mind. They seek 
a not too exacting companionship. These 
needs the clubs largely supply. And a 
reading of this latest report of the Union 
certainly does not justify a gloomy view 
of their social influence. 


WHEN we turn to the evidence as to the 
work of the Union, which still honours as 
its veteran President, Stephen Seaward 
Tayler, we find a record of excellent work. 
And the present report contains some 
features of special interest. The year has 
been marked by the unveiling of the por- 
trait of Mr. Tayler, painted by Miss Minna 
Tayler, which is now placed in the Union 
Hall as a companion to the portrait of Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt, by Mr. Moscheles, The 
report contains a full account, which may 
serve as a permanent record of this interest- 
ing birthday party. We find also a full 
report of the visit paid by a large body of 
clubmen to France. In such ways the 
Union does bring vigorously before the 
members those thoughts of larger solidarity 
and nobler life—those ideals with which 
man cannot dispense. 


A rurTHER feature of the report to 
which we would call attention is in refer- 
ence to the Convalescent Home main- 
tained by the clubs. It is hoped at an 
early date to establish a second Home for 
the Northern districts. This convalescent 
work is not only of great benefit to those 
who go into residence. They regain 
strength there. They also carry away a 
higher ideal of health, so that it often falls 
to a man who has been at the Home to 
become a health missionary to his friends, 
spreading a knowledge of the value of 
fresh air. The existence of this convales- 
cent work gives point to the agitation of 
the need for increased sanatory provision. 
And the report includes two very valuable 
papers by Drs. Latham and Lister on this 
subject. It is not only more humane, it 
is also more economical to cure than to 
neglect consumption. Thus Dr. Latham 
refers to German experience. When the 
Sick Insurance scheme was enacted, the 
insurance societies, simply as a matter of 
business, began to build sanatoria for the 
workers. These instances must suffice to 
suggest the varied and valuable contents 
of this report, with its record of the social 
life of the workers of our country. 


Ir unfortunately became necessary at 
the last to find a new location for the 
Friends’ Summer School, which was to 
have been held at Sidcot at the end of 
August: The choice of the Committee fell 
on the growing manufacturing village of 
Street, near Glastonbury; and the en- 
thusiasm and ability with which the local 
Friends carried out at very short notice the 
necessary arrangemen’g for accommoda- 
ting two or three hundred scholars laid the 
foundation of what was felt to be a very 
successful gathering. The lecture time- 
table was a full one, but left time for visits 
to the ruins of the great western Abbey 


buildings, to Wells, and to other of the 
smaller but beautiful churches for which 
Somerset is famous; The two Sundays 
during the continuance of the School were 
pleasantly utilised in visits to some of the 
smaller meetings in the surrounding vil- 
lages: The result of this stream of vigorous 
lite is likely to be felt for long in this part 
of the country, and to strengthen the 
feeling, in itself a promise of its own 
fulfilment, that the Society has still a 
larger part to play in our common religious 
and social life: This faith in the future 
was very prominent, and linked itself to 
the memory of John Wilhelm Rowntree, 
whose leadership seems to become even 
clearer and bolder now that he himself in 
the flesh is no more: His message of 
Fellowship as the basis of life was con- 
stantly heard: 


Dr: Rurus Jonzs’ lectures on the 
‘* Psychology of Religion ’’ proved very 
stimulating, and his fearless treatment of 
such subjects as the Atonement and Prayer 
was welcomed and received with deep 
attention: Other lectures were those by 
Dr. A. C. McGiffert on ‘* Christian Thought 
in the Apostolic or Post-Apostolic Age.’’ 
Four lectures on the ‘‘ Meaning and Worth 
of Philanthropy ’* were given by Mr. 
Kirkman Gray: There were also courses 
on the Old and New Testaments, and other 
single lectures on social subjects: We are 
glad to know that Dr. McGiffert feels 
himself restored to full strength after the 
illness that threw him aside from work, 
and is returning with confidence to his 
professional tasks in America. It is good 
news, also, that we may shortly expect 
another book from him. Readers of the 
Hibbert Journal already know that his 
pen is not idle, and may guess at the 
direction of his thought. 


Tue recent appointment of Miss Gard- 
ner; of Tunbridge Wells, who is a Uni- 
tarian; to be head mistress of Blackburn 
High School for Girls (says Wednesday’s 
Liverpool Echo), was discussed at a 
largely attended meeting of the Black- 
burn Ruridecanal Chapter yesterday, the 
rural dean presiding. <A resolution was 
carried, almost unanimously, regretting 
the appointment, and recording an 
emphatic protest against Church bursary- 
holders being sent to that school by the 
education authority, believing, as the 
Chapter does, that a sound Christian 
education can only be imparted by one 
who acknowledges the divinity of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


Dr. W. F. Apenny sums up some of the 
reflections prompted by a visit to America 
in an interesting article in the Christian 
World upon American Sunday-schools and 
problems of reform. It is well worth the 
attention of our own school managers. We 


even hope for some practical profit from. 


the article, inasmuch as Dr, Adeney has it 
in his power to influence the men at the 
Lancashire Independent College in the 
right direction. Our colleges, he tells us, 
have done much to turn out scholars and 
preachers, but not much to fit them for that 
most important ministerial function, the re- 
ligious education of children. He finds the 
Americans ahead of us in various ways ; 
they draw their teachers much more than 


we do from their foremost men ; and they 
have carried out more thoroughly the 
work of teaching their teachers what and 
how to teach. And this in part because 
the schools are not regarded as ‘* second- 
ary adjuncts to the churches.”’ 


In the Fernley Lecture of Dr. Fitchett 
on ‘‘ The Unrealised Logic of Religion,’” 
the man who deubts Christiamity is 
reasoned with as follows :— 


‘* Suppose it were discovered beyond 
** doubt that Shakespeare never existed ; 
‘‘his plays are forgeries; the grave at 
‘* Stratford-on-Avon is empty. Stall, Ham- 
** Tet and Macbeth, the Midsummer Night’ s 
** Dream, and The Tempest exist. It takes 
‘* a Shakespeare to invent a Shakespeare.’” 
Perfectly correct. The argument may be 
commended to the writers of sensational 
tracts who go about to prove that if men 
lost faith in some supernatural story in ° 
St. Matthew or St. Luke, the whole world 
would be full of darkness, that all rational 
faith and all decent morality would be 
banished from the civilised world. In 
point of fact, what is most important in 
the work of Christ (as in the work of 
Shakespeare) is not at the mercy of inves- 
tigation at all. The Sermon on the Mount 
is as independent of Joseph of Arimathea 
as the plays of Shakespeare are mdepen- 
dent of his traditional burying place. 


THE Methodist Pastoral, recently issued 
by the Wesleyan Conference, sounds a 
reassuring note on the subject of the 
** Higher Criticism ’’? :— 

‘* Some men take fright because most 
leaders of Christian thought are no longer 
able to accept views about Holy Scripture 
which were generally held a few genera-- 
tions ago. But we believe that, putting 
aside the mischievous innovations of a few 
reckless extremists, the trend of modern 
Biblical study is decidedly to throw us 
back upon views of Scripture which can 
be deduced from Scripture itself, in the 
place of theories which only a later tra- 
dition has evolved. You need not fear 
that the Word of God has anything to lose 
from the minute examination of scholars 
who come to it with the same principles of 
study as are applied to secular literature. 
We commend to you the saying of a great 
Christian scholar, who records that he 
entered upon his studies determined to 
treat the Bible just like other books, and 
that it was in this way that he found it 
was not like other books. Such must 
always be the result of candid and reverent 
study of a Book whose all-sufficient 
evidence is the unchallengeable supremacy 
it holds among the books that have 
influenced mankind.’’ 


As ere the doctrine of the Deity of 
Christ, of which the Pastoral declares 
‘* It is everything to-day,’* the declara- 
tion is :— 

‘“'We have learnt the necessity of 
recognising in Him a humanity as real as 
our own; and when we come to define 
His Godhead we cannot agree on formule 
as precise and logical as former ages 
thought themselves able to frame: But 
Christendom has recovered its Te 
laudamus, ‘ We praise Thee 
is ‘united in the, convi 
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doctrine of the faith must be tested by 
this touchstone.’” 

Thus are we, as Unitarians, decisively 
shut out of ‘‘ Christendom’* by our 
Wesleyan brethren ! 


THE notes on the subject of amusements 
we have read with fuller sympathy :— 

‘“There are men of education and 
refinement working to-day in our great 
town Missions who owe their own conversion 
to the cricket or the concert they undertook 
for the toilers of the slum : : ; Do not, we 
pray you, leave the saloon, the betting- 
ring, the low theatre and music-hall to 
provide the recreations of the masses. 
Shun like the pestilence everything that is 
debasing and everything that is doubtful, 
but draw others to shun them by providing 
what is better—merriment which has the 
ring of health and purity in it, laughter 
which will be welcome to the Father’s ears, 
‘in Whose right hand there are pleasures 
for evermore.’ ’” 


Tur September number of the Mill Hill 
Pulpit completes the thirteenth year of its 
monthly issue of the Rev. Charles Har- 
grove’s sermons. ‘This sermon is on ‘* The 
First Harvest and the Last,’’ and has on 
its title-page those splendid lines from 
Browning’s ‘“‘ Abt Vogler’’ beginning, 
‘* There shall never be one lost good.’’ 
¥rom the wonder and the faithfulness of 
‘the annually recurring natural harvest we 
learn to look with deeper faith to the 
things which abide, m the spiritual life 
with God. 

_ ** Wisdom, Power, Love, shown in the 
never-failing gifts of Providence, these are 
one and these are God; as they sung of 
old in the Temple Courts: ‘ Who giveth 
food to all flesh ; for His mercy endureth 
for ever.’ And in return for the Love 
which desires our good, for the Wisdom 
which econtrives, for the Power ‘which 
effects, we give Love, Hope, Faith: Love 

to Love, Faith in Wisdom, Hope in Power. 
And so we rise above this the order of the 
visible Universe to the invisible, from that 
which lasts ‘ while the earth remaineth ’ 
to the Eternal which is before the earth 
and forever.’ 


Tue Theologisch Tijdschrift for Septem- 
ber bears upon its front page an “In 
Memoriam ’’ tribute to the late Professor 
van Manen of Leiden, and the promise 
of a fuller memorial article in the No- 
vember number, by Professor Meyboom, 
of Groningen. Since 1874 van Manen had 
been a contributor to the Trjdschrijt, and 
in 1890 he joined the editorial board: 
Tis month’s Contemporary Review gives 
a large proportion of space to religious 
subjects: Principal Lindsay writes on 
~ Revivals,’’ and Emma Marie Caillard 
on “Oentres of Scientific and Religious 
Thought.’” There is an article on ‘The 
Religion of the American Negro,” and 
Mr. Richard Heath discusses the 


religious bearing of the coming separation | 


between Church and State in France, 
That is the subject also of an article by 
M. Combes, the ex-Premier of France, in 
the Independent Review, while in the 
Nin ‘entury and After, Mr. Mal- 


Pees 


on Christianity as 2 Natural 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
I, 

Tart sense of Beauty which in most of us, 
with exception of rare outbursts of bril- 
liancy, flickers but feebly, burned in 
Rossetti with a constant and steady flame 
giving rare illumination. It not only 
dominated every other faculty, but used 
up every energy that produced their pale 
ineffectual fire. Beauty not so much 
attracted him as a devotee, as held him 
athrall; she was not so much served by him 
as he was enslaved by her. 


One thing needful. 


He had no patience for philosophy ; the 
intellectual problems of theology left him 
in astonishment that things so remote could 
ever engage the mind; he hated politics 
with a lordly hate; science might have its 
use in the manufacture of pigments, but 
why, oh why, should men of passion and of 
imagination waste effort on playthings 
when there were supreme realities to con- 
sider, to be found let us say, in the poems 
of Keats or the Italian lyrists; why 
engage in such trivialities while there were 
‘“tremendous’’ and ‘‘ stunning’’ pictures 
to adore and to produce? An anecdote 
is related how, at a gathering of men of 
many minds, someone present professed 
an interest in metaphysics, but was 
immediately pounced upon by Rossetti, 
and metaphorically torn limb from limb. 
The host was constrained to ask Rossetti 
if he would have all men painters, and if 
there should be no other occupation for 
mankind; to which the artist stoutly 
answered in an emphatic affirmative. 


A Master of Men. 


This attitude of regarding his life-work 
as the sole thing worth living for, this 
exclusive pre-occupation in his art, will 
largely account for the quickening effect 
exercised by Rossetti upon the dormant 
energies of others, for the enthusiasm 
he evoked, and the loyal discipleship 
rendered by a group of young men to one 
fondly called of them ‘‘ the Master.’’ 

A young man, Burne-Jones, is at Oxford 
preparing for the Church, but under 
influence of the wizard, he ‘‘ left all and 
followed him,’’ becoming a painter instead. 
A sturdy and self-sufficing nature like 
William Morris’ passes under the same 
spell, until to him as to his enchanter, 
the craft of weaving wondrous words and 
decorative art became the supreme business 
of life. Another youth intended for the 
Indian Civil Service, Val Prinsep, no sooner 
meets this fisher of men, than he may not 
resist the call to play ’prentice to the merry 
band who are giving their service in deco- 
rating the Oxford Union. That pathetic 
example of unpractical idealism given by 
these young giants with vine-leaves in their 
hair and roses of laughter on their lips, 
may in its phantom glory outlive many a 
more permanent work achieved in days of 
prosperity and eminence. 


Personality. 

To explain this curious influence which 
was felt even by much older men like 
Madox Brown, many factors claim notice. 
All who knew Rossetti intimately, testify 
to his possession of personal magnetism, 
an attractiveness and charm, which exer- 
ised an irresistible fascination upon 
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those who came within range of his 
influence, 
Appreciativeness: 3 

Further, inconsiderate as Rossetti ap- 
peared in the capricious nature of his 
domestic habits, whether in his friends’ 
homes or his own, he displayed a gen- 
uinely sympathetic interest in the efforts ~ 
of brother bards and fellow-craftsmen, 
and felt and expressed an admiration so 
utterly free from any taint of envy or 
jealousy as could not fail to win their 
reciprocal equivalent from his friends. 
Hasily as he made money in the successful 
years of his career, clever as he proved in 
making good business over the sale of his 
pictures, he as easily parted with his 
wealth under motion of his generous im- 
pulses, 

Bath-Kol: 

Add to this, the possession of a magni« 
ficent voice, rich in resonant musicality, 
through which he communicated his ardent 
enthusiasm, the fire of an imagination 
ever prolific of lofty ideas, and laid his 
deep poetic feeling upon others, until they 
became inspired by his faith and believed 
in his belief. To such intensity he aroused 
the powers of his compeers, that critics 
claim their more vital, their best work was 
produced during the period of their close 
contact with him, as is exemplified by 
Holman Hunt and Millais. 

If it is a greater thing to create poets 
than to write noble poetry, if it is a greater 
thing to make artists than to produce 
pictures, Rossetti must be allowed the title 
of true master. He at least had the secret 
of generating the loyalty that builds up 
great causes. ‘* Why (wrote Philip Marston 
to another disciple) is he not some great 
exiled king, that we might give our livesin 
trying to retore him to his kingdom ? ’” 


(Such is the attachment engendered by 


enthusiastic leadership in anideal. Tothe 
man who makes us feel how much worth 
while our pursuit is, who not only shows 
a path to tread but also the glory and 
wonder of its treading, we give not our head 
alone, but our heart; he not only gains 
our sympathy, he gains us. 


Poet-painier not Painter-poet. 


Rossetti, however, suffered from the de- 
fects of his good qualities. In a sense, 
he was too ardent to be an expert in tech- 
nique. He was too much of a poet to 
become a good painter; conversely, his 
painter-habit of thinking in terms of 
painting, his inability to dissever his 
most purely intellectual ideas from colour 
and form, marred his work as a poet. The 
criticism passed by Leigh Hunt in answer 
to the youthful Rossetti’s letter, upon the 
poems he had enclosed, contains the 
surmise that the writer was ‘‘ not so 
musical as pictorial.’* The vivid passion 
which always burned at the core of Ros- 
setti’s nature, and for which poetry offered 
an outlet, does not find attractive means of 
expression in sculpture to which our 
subject was never attached, nor in correct 
drawing based on anatomical science or 
the mathematics of perspective. Colour 
does offer such an outlet, over which the 
painter had an instinctive mastery, en- 
abling him to produce ‘‘ poems of colour 
than which (according to Mr. H. Quilter) 
the world has seen nothing finer since 
Titian,”? 
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But, as Mr. T. Watts-Dunton points out, 
without knowledge, ‘the artistic camel 
has to be drawn from the artist’s inner 
consciousness, and the result is rarely a 
satisfactory quadruped. When we con- 
sider how in our day, men with not a tithe 
of Rossetti’s imagination, have conquered 
the world by sheer cleverness, by a blazing 
dexterity, we are affected by sublime 
conjectures of what he might have achieved 
had his fine frenzy been wed to a more 
patient industry. The perfection of the 
plodding craftsman was denied him. 
He chafed against every yoke. Heshirked 
discipline. Never was a Pegasus more 
restlessin harness. ‘‘ As soon asa thing is 
imposed on me as an obligation, my 
aptitude for doing it is gone,’’ he once said. 
He therefore remained- an amateur of 
genius to the last. Yet in spite of defects 
of draughtsmanship, his ignorance of 
anatomy, nay his repudiation of nature’s 
methods as in the long swan-like necks of 
his beautiful women, in spite ‘of his lack 
of equipment furnished by the advanced 
art schools, he succeeded in communicating 
to his designs a spirit of poetic romance, 
an atmosphere of indefinable witchery, 
making itself so distinctly felt, that 
Rossetti was enabled to dispense, early in 
his career, with an appeal to the public, 
by securing a body of patrons willing to 
accept everything that came from his hand. 

Whatever may be said of a painter who 
will only work when he is in the exalted 
mood, when he is possessed by his subject, 
it can never be made a cavil that he has 
perpetrated monuments of laborious and 
ingenious industry ; and it is more likely 
he will be found to have conveyed to his 
work that peculiar distinction, if only 
of aloofness from the workshop, which 
attaches to Rossetti’s works. 


His soul was likea star, and dwelt apart. 

That we have in him a strange and a 
wilful genius already doth appear. He has 
been described as an alien in race and an 
alien in spirit. His family came from 
Southern Italy, and there was but a dash 
of Celtic blood,: derived from Miss Pierce 
who became his maternal grandmother, 
to prevent him from being a thorough 


Italian. This Southerner by race was 
born and bred in London; ‘‘a great 
Italian tormented in the Inferno of 


2? 


London’’ is Ruskin’s description. More- 
over, he was the son of a proscribed exile, 
a revolutionary poet who had to flee his 
country for his sympathy with political 
reform; something of a mystic too, who 
published an exhaustive work on Dante 
of which only one copy is supposed to be 
extant in this country, the copy in the 
British Museum. The eldest son received 
as a precious heritage, the name of the 
ather’s favourite poet, a name which to the 
bearer became more than a name—a deter- 
mining influence, even an obsession. His 
noblest pictures derive their interest from 
the Vita Nuova, which the author’s modern 
namesake lovingly translated into English. 

This banishment from the sunny Italian 
skies to the city of fogs on the Thames, 
the sense of alienation from the people 
among whom they lived, may partly 
account for the inwardness, the egoistic 
seclusion, the melancholy, the morbidity 
which seem to characterise the moods of 


the painter as they did those of his sister 
Christina, amply testified by her poetic 
work. They may partly account, also, for 
the affectionate family life in which the 
Rossetti household was drawn closely to- 
gether, and it is sweet to remember that the 
poet-painter’s attachment to his mother 
remained steadfast and reverent till his 
death. 
Child, father of the man. 


The four children inherited great mental 
gifts, which were manifested in early years, 
for at the age of twelve, Dante Gabriel 
honoured his grandfather by allowing him 
to print a poem of his in four parts. The 
eldest boy, Dante, who was born in 1828, 
displayed almost in infancy, signs of a love 
of drawing and verse-making. One of his 
earliest recollections connected itself with 
his use of paper and pencil in attempting to 
fix the shapes that rose within him, for 
his hope, even then, was to be a painter. 
At a later period he considerably hesitated 
whether to devote himself to literature or 
to art. He received training in an art 
school, on the assumption he was to become 
an artist. It was Leigh Hunt’s advice, 
that poetry was not a thing for a man to 
live upon while he is in the flesh, however 
immortal it may render him in spirit. 


LITERATURE. 


MR. BALMFORTH’S NEW BOOK.* 

In a series of well-planned books Mr. 
Balmforth has shown that it is quite pos- 
sible to bring the main results of Biblical 
research within reach of popular interest 
and intelligence: Something of the fascina- 
tion of a journey into unexplored lands must 
have been experienced by many readers 
of his book on the Old Testament. He 
now imparts the same fascination when 
he tells afresh the tremendous story of 
Christian origins in his latest work. The 
same courage, lucidity, and impassioned 
advocacy of high intellectual and ethical 
ideals which marked his other books are 
here again; the same broad appeal to 
the average reader who is acquainted with 
the great names at least of literature, and 
wants to square his religious outlook with 
a sane recognition of ‘* the modern spirit.”’ 

Perhaps the characteristic ideas of the 
author can best be indicated by referring 
to his attitude towards the Christian reli- 
gion and his view of its importance and 
validity to-day. He holds that there are 
certain ‘‘ eternal verities,’* for ‘‘ every 
man has a creed,’’ and ‘‘ A creed is neces- 
sary to every man who would livea wisely- 
ordered life.’ This creed and these veri- 
ties are said to be different, in some way 
not quite made out, from ‘‘ purely specu- 
lative creeds.’* It would probably be to 
mistake the author’s meaning if we sup- 
posed his eternal verities to mean simply 
‘* moral convictions’* as distinguished 
from religious, although he thinks that 
Jesus placed morality before religion 
(p.108). But it is clearly religion that he 
intends to set forth, and the verities spoken 
of appear to be God, the soul, morals, and 
a future life: The attempt to put these 


* «The New Testament in the Light of the 
Higher Criticism.’» By Ramsden Balmforth. 
(Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1905.) 
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things aside from controversy and arey 


from the rest of ‘‘ speculative creeds ”’ 


a somewhat large order ; but his instinct i is 
no doubt right when it tells him that reli- 
gion cannot be stripped of such verities if 
it is to retain its name. Only, by the in- 
clusion of these beliefs he considerably 
weakens the force of his protest against 
‘* merely speculative beliefs.’’ The age- 
long and salutary conflict of creeds cannot 
be settled in this summary way. Is not 
this kind of protest against specvlative 
ereeds, as such, a fight against a man of 
straw? Are not all beliefs infinitely more 
than speculative? Our author, however, 
draws his dividing line at the cardinal 
beliefs mentioned, and he has no difficulty 
in finding them (mixed up with a great 
deal of superstition) in the teachings of 
Jesus and the early Christians. Mr. Balm- 
forth’s historical method is to regard the 
pure and unadulterated milk of these car- 
dinal truths as the real meaning of Chris- 
tianity, which became corrupted and soured 
by a long line of perversions, beginning 
with Paul, who ‘“‘ helped to forge new 
fetters forthe spirit of man’’ (p.146). On 
this theory there is no such thing as a 
progressive development of ideas and 
spiritual motives, in the sense of E. Caird or 
Loisy, or the early (and, alas! unworked) 
theory of Martineau. The secular up- 
heavals of thought and faith during nine- 
teen ceuturies go for nothing, or worse 
than nothing. The primary truths of the 
Gospel were buried as soon as enunciated, 
not to be disinterred again till the arrival 
of the twentieth®century. Have we 
not here a curious reversion to the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century manner 
of referring to the Apostolic age for the 
pure Gospel? Indeed, the fundamental 
thought in the author's’ ‘rationale of the 
history of religion seems to be that we can 
go to the ideas of the Founder, and separate 
out the essential from the accidental ; 
whereas a more fruitful view seems to be 
that all we can do, in the case of a growing 
faith, is to decide what is, for us, the true 
outcome of the development which Chris- 
tianity has at the present time reached ; in 
other words, the stage of its development 
which most fully preserves the tradition of 
a full and growing spiritual life. It might. 
even be argued that this is actually the 
method which our modern thought follows 
(although often unconsciously) when at its 
best. Mr. Balmforth himself follows it 
when he defends himself against the charge 
of modernising and adding to the thoughts 
of Jesus. ‘‘ Revelation,’’? as he says, 
“never ceases, and the Spirit is with us 
also’’ (p. 106). Surely, then, revelation did 
not cease all through the long interim 
between a.p. 30 and a.p. 1905% May 
not even the speculative creeds of atone- 
ment and mediation, of Trinity and the 
rest, have been channels of that revela- 
tion? All this suggests that we shall never ~ 
be able to further the growth of the tree of 
Christianity by digging up and serutinis’ng * 
its roots, but only by a profound appre- 
ciation of and insight into the Christian 
consciousness to-day at its best. Those, 
however, who are indifferent to the future 
career of Christianity will not consider 
this an important result to aim at. Mr. 


Balmforth, in fact, seems to cut himself 
off from the Christian tradition abe point 
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vital connection with it. This is in the 
chapter (XV.) in which he endeavours to 
state what he thinks to be the relation of 
New Testament teachings to modern 
thought. Very fascinating reading it 
makes, for one hears in it that fateful 
crumbling away of the old certitudes of 
faith which seems inevitable when the 
immense significance for history of Chris- 
tianity is lost sight of. It is ‘‘ the Father- 
hood of God ”’ that Mr. Balmforth secms 
to indicate as the cardinal point in the 
teaching of Jesus which our modern thought 
must reject. We are to think of God, not 
as Father, but as ‘‘ the Spirit, limited 
somehow by the laws which condition ‘its 
development ’’ ; for ‘‘ the ways of God, 
in nature, and the ways of our human father- 
hood are at issue. We strive to mete out 
justice, nay, more than justice, to our 
children . God does not, or can- 
not ’’ (p. 249). Here, of course, in this 
unmistakably earnest and solemn passage, 
is the natural outcome of the particular 
historical method already hinted at. An 
atomistic, or individualistic, or ultra- 
Protestant treatment must always tend 
in this direction in the hands of an utterly 
sincere thinker, as in the present case. A 
Theism which consists of any chance 
* generalisations on the nature of God which 
may occur to a solitary student must end 
in abstractions. and disappointments ; 
whereas a living religion will take 
account of, and will grow out of, what has 
happened through the ages and is now 
happening in the world of men: Unless 
we are open to believe in the spiritual 
solidarity of “humanity, particularly as 
represented in its best heads and hearts ; 
in other words, unless we can find a vital 
significance (and not merely a dead sym- 
- bolism) in the great conceptions of atone- 
ment, of mediation, of the Catholic body 
of Christ now spiritually existing in the 
world; then a chill, devastating and 
paralysing, must creep up to the very 
heart of our faith. 
_It is only fair to say, however, that this 


_~ is not the prevailing note of the book, 


which, upon the whole, is filled with a pro- 
found and wistful reverence for Jesus 
Christ. That it leaves Christ and_ his 
work still unexplained is perhaps no very 
strange or discouraging result. No reader 
can come away from it without having 


_ been made to ask all the old questions of 


the soul afresh, and, sooner or later, that 
means to ask them in the light of the deve- 
loped Christian consciousness. 

; W. WHITAKER; 


——— 


IN A PARIS FAUBOURG.* 


Tue Paris of the great railway stations, 
the great boulevards, of the Louvre, the 
Bon Marché and the opera is very near to 
England and quite familiar. But roand 


~ about the Paris of Baron Haussmann lies a 


ring of suburbs, almost of separate towns, 
which are as unfamiliar to most Englishmen 
as the heights of the Himalayas. This is the 
_ Paris of the French working classes, and it 
is of this Paris we may learn much that is 
both instructive and attractive from Mr. 
Steele’s slender volume. The author is 
_well advised in assuming that his readers 


wees The Working Classesin France: a Social 


Stud, by Henry Steele.” (Twentieth Century 
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know very little about his subject, and in 
telling his story quite simply with many 
slight touches revealing things which to 
him must have become trivial by their 
utter familiarity, since he has dwelt for the 
greater part of his ifein France. He draws 
many comparisons and contrasts with 
English life, not so much to suggest a judg- 
ment of better or worse, but to help us to 
appreciate the French life he describes. 
The picture drawn in detail is of life in 
Grenelle, of the circumstances of the 
upper grade of the workers, especially 
of the engineers, his own shop mates and 
comrades. In such a district we find a 
local life. The workman when his work is 
done remains in his own neighbourhood, 
the last thing he thinks about is to go into 
the City. On Sunday he may go to the 
woods of Clamart; he will go in little 
family groups and together with his 
neighbours. Indeed, one thing which 
strikes us is the development of character 
in the direction of camaraderie. The 
intercourse is frank and constant. 

Side by side with this is a family life 
marked by much reticence. A French 
working family, e.g., never takes in lodgers. 
The life of the home is strong. ‘‘ One of the 
facts of French family life is that, in spite 
of the seemingly sordid nature of the 
marriage contract, there are so few un- 
happy marriages.’’ An explanation of 
this may be found in the extent to which 
the welfare of the children becomes the 
pivot on which everything turns. An 
American sociologist has proposed to sub- 
stitute for the ideal of the Fatherland that 
of the children’s land. The French mother, 
we are told; devotes ‘‘a great deal more 
of her time to the real duties of motherhood, 
viz., playing with her children. 

The parents also take a keen interest in 
the education of the children and help them 
in their school life.” 

This picture of the family introduces us 
to one form of the class war, which is so 
widespread. The man is usually a free- 
thinker. He hates the Church. But the 
woman wishes to be correctly married 
by the priest; he shrugs his shoulders 
and submits. There may be more disputes 
about the baptism, the first communion, or 
the burial. But he usually gives way in the 
end. After all, he argues, it does not much 
matter. And while in greater matters of 
thought he is revolutionary, he is by in- 
stinct conservative in unessentials. 

The experience of the workshop reveals 
another form of the division of classes, the 
workers and the employers are more class 
conscious than with us, and more irre- 
concileable. But also, Mr. Steele tells us, 
in their personal relations they are more 
courteous. They cannot forget that they 
belong to a polite race. The hours of a 
French artizan are longer than in England ; 
the stress of toil is less. A man under the 
eye of a foreman will leave his bench to 
speak to a mate. Frequently,smoking at 
intervals is allowed or connived at. Then 
the French mechanic takes 1} hours for 
déjeuner and enjoys a leisurely and varied 
repast, together with ‘plenty of conversa- 
tion. But underneath these amenities deep 
discontent lurks, a discontent which ‘‘ does 
not find expression in constant grumb- 
ling,’’ for ‘‘it is a peculiarity of the 


character of the French people to look on 


the cheerful side of things.”4 


The French have fewer co-operative 
societies and fewer trade unions than we 
have, but while with us these associations 
are commonly conservative in the sense 
of accepting the industrial system, in 
France they are revolutionary. in their 
aim and look to a reconstruction of society. 
But if the impression is to be accepted that 
France still holds volcanic possibilities of 
disruption and civic turmoil, yet when we 
think of the French attitude to internation- 
alism we find a presage of peace. Mr. 
Steele insists that among the workers there 
was no anti-English feeling during the 
Boer war. On one occasion a number of 
boys followed an English working man with 
the cry Vive Kruger! Before he could 
remonstrate some French working men 
promptly stopped the cry with, ‘‘ He is a 
workman like ourselves. He did not make 
the war,’’ and then, ‘‘ Allons! camarade, 
come and have a cup of coffee with us.”’ 

International peace is an ideal to which 
the French worker is said to be ardently 
devoted. But there is more security of 
promise than that. The class-conscious 
proletarian knows that war is against his 
interest. His rulers may gain by it, He 
only loses and pays for losing. An illus- 
tration of this consciousness is found in 
one of the université populaire syllabuses 
where we find a list of social pests,—drunk- 
enness, consumption, war. Then every 
Frenchman knows what the army means, 
and when he returns to civil life he remem- 
bers his experience. 

The hints given on this subject are among 
the useful and hopeful features of this 
book. Mr. Steele wishes to assist Pentente 
cordiale. He does well, accordingly, to 
emphasise the peaceful attitude of the 
French worker. The picture he gives us is 
a pleasant one. Of course there is a darker 
side, which the writer touches upon but, 
in the main, he is telling us about hisown 
comrades, and he writes with affection. 
The value of the book is not less on that 
account. It would indeed be a good thing 
if in the coming winter it were adopted as 
a text book in many a reading circle in this 
country. If we are freely to trust for- 
eigners we need to know them: And Mr. 
Steele tells us much which English people 
will do well to learn of the inner life, the 
experiences, the thoughts and the ideals 
of the multitude of the people who toil in 
the fair land of France. 

Beis G: 


FEUDAL SOCIETY IN ENGLAND: 

SomeBopy made a calculation of the 
number of statements of fact to be found 
in the average upon any single page of 
Macaulay’s history of England, and the 
result was astonishing. Miss Mary Bate- 
son’s volume upon ‘‘ Mediaeval England ’’* 
would lend itself with encouraging statis- 
tics to an investigation of the same kind ; 
but while Macaulay narrates, it is Miss 
Bateson’s purpose to compile and record: 
The book is a history of social conditions 
rather than of politics, social conditions in 
England from the landing of William the 
Conqueror to the appearance of Roger 
Bacon at Oxford in th> middle of the reign 
of Edward III.’ We have here a store- 


* «Medieval England,’’ 1066—1350, by 
Maury Bateson, Associate and Lecturer of 
Nownham College, Cambridge. ‘The Story 
of the Nations.’ T. Fisher Unwin, 5s. 
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house of information; collected and ar- 
ranged with order and method; and the 
historian has spared no pains to be precise 
and accurate: Miss Bateson thrice sur- 
veys the social changes of the three cen- 
turies, passing in review the life of court 
and castle and monastery, and town and 
country household, as high and low shared 
the development and the decline of feu- 
dalism: The changes that transformed 
the household establishment of William 
the Conqueror into the court of later times ; 

the barons building their keeps and castles ; 
the progress of the imagination called 
chivalry among armoured knights and 
squires and ladies of high degree} the 
lists, the tournament; the pageantry of 
the church, with its bishops and abbots, 
its many orders, military and monastic, its 
ceremonies and services, its cathedrals and 
books of piety, and stained glass window- 
panes; the uprising universities, their 
masters and clerks. and poor tzavelling 
scholars; the life of the villain, of the 
burgess, and of the soldier—these are some 
of the topics which make Miss Bateson’s 
volume interesting to lovers of the past 
and of their owncountry; A word must be 
spoken also for the illustrations, which are 
numerous, and afford a lively commentary 
upon the text: 

P; HE: RicHArps; 


CIVIC APATHY.* 


Tue sermon preached by Dr. Hunter a 
few weeks ago, and now published by 
request, is an eloquent and timely appeal 
to regard civic duties as a mode of religious 
responsibility. Incidentally, it affords a 
refutation of the rather prevalent notion 
that politics cannot fitly be discussed 
from the pulpit. This sermon is through- 
out dealing with politics, and it is marked 
throughout, as we should expect from Dr. 
Hunter, by the note of high moral and 
religious fervour. It does not go into any 
great detailas to methods of civie service: 
Nor was that necessary. The two practi- 
cal conclusions as to the work of citizen- 
ship are profoundly simple. Live a true 
life. That first; and then, ‘‘ You must 
make it part of your religion, as William 
Penn said, to see that your city and 
country are well governed.’’ 

What Dr. Hunter chiefly and success- 
fully attempts is to touch with religious 
emotion the whole thought of citizenship. 
‘* We have a true city only where we find 
a community of men and women impressed 
by the idea of a life in common, to which 
all contribute and for which all feel re- 
sponsible.’’ And for this civic doctrine 
the preacher claims the authority of Jesus, 
** who taught a religion which is the best 
charter of the city that now is,as well as 
the prophecy and promise of the Eternal 
City of God.’’ Here we touch the central 
thought of the sermon. The city thatnow 
is is to become the city of God. The 
Jews’ heavenly ideal was a new Jerusalem. 
Why is not ours a new Paris, a new London? 
Starting from this civic conception, Dr. 
Hunter turns his appeal to young men— 
who ought to be enthusiasts. Many influ- 
ences hold them back. The systematic 
teaching of selfishness to boys, the cult of 
wealth, a spurious pietism. His appeal 


* Asermon by the Rey, John Hunter, D,D. 
Williams & Norgate, 6d. 


secondly was to women : 
life is not the whole life of a woman... . 
Give the women of London and England 
the sense that they belong to a people.’’ 
And this religious conviction of civie duty, 
of responsibility for right life conditions, 
is to be worked out in imperial relations, 
innational politics, in municipal work. It 
is to be concrete, pertinacious, thoughtful, 
as continuous as the care we give to home 
or business, and as fervent as our worship 
itself. 

In one respect only do we suggest a 
criticism. Dr. Hunter more than once 
argues that this work to which he calls 
women and men can be carried ont without 
touching party politics. If party politics 
have become mere struggles for party 
ends and for official prestige, this is true. 
But 1f, and so far as, ‘‘ party ’’ represents 
a real cleavage of thought as to the ends 
to be secured, so far it would seem that 
we must make our choice. There certainly 
is such a cleavage of thought to-day, 
although the historic parties may not 
represent it. After all, this is a minor 
point in a strong challenge to that civic 
religion which shall be the ‘‘ germ of the 
true commonwealth.”’ 


“* From Generation to Generation ’” is 
the subject of the late Rev. R, A: Arm- 
strong’s sermon published in this month’s 
Sermons for the Day: It was preached just 
a year ago, on September 11, in Hope- 
street Church, and, taking for parable the 
beautiful unfolding of a begonia flower, it 
passed, with a reference to H. G. Wells’s 
essay, ‘‘ Man in the Making,’’ to speak of 
what we owe to the mothers of the world, 
and how the striving for a better future 
must not blind us to the sacredness and 
worth of the present and the abiding value 
of each living soul. 

““So we dissent from the sardonic 
preacher of old who thought all labour 
defrauded of its wage because one genera- 
tion sows and another reaps the harvest ; 
and we agree with our Hnglish essayist 
that, contemplating the story of the world 
as an infinite series of births, our labour 
has its highest dignity and wage in that it 
serves not ourselves alone, but shall serve 
such as shall inhabit the earth when our 
names are no more spoken by the lips of 
men: And yet, as I said at the beginning, 
the truth which he proclaims needs balan- 
cing by a supplementary and comple- 
mentary truth if it is to be true indeed. 
There could be no good in providing for 
the men and women of the next genera- 
tion, unless to be a man or woman were in 
itself a thing essentially good and sacred. 
Unless a human soul is a thing of great 
worth, I know not why I should slave for 
a group of souls who are to be here in my 
place and the place of my friends forty or 
fifty years hence. It is true that we hope 
they may be on the way to becoming 
higher and better beings than we are 
ourselves, that we believe that it is the 
destiny of our race to rise to higher things 
than we have yet attained: But that hope 
and trust are based precisely on the fact 
that we find a human being here and now 
to be an entity capable of a great and 
excellent worth; And no man will do 
much to improve posterity, unless he daily 
strives to improve eae a 
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THE LATE REV. JOHN WILLIAMS. 
Tue late Rev. John Williams, who 
passed away at Nottingham on August 
19th last, was a native of the south of 
England, and both his father and grand- 
father were clergymen. He was brought 
up to business, and eventually settled 
in the United ‘States, where he became 
Unitarian and entered the ministry, 
having charge of congregations in Boston 
and elsewhere in Massachusetts. He 
there came much into contact with Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, with whom he 
always enjoyed a warm friendship. 

Mr. Williams returned to England in_ 
1873, and occupied thé pulpit of Christ 
Church, Nottingham, where he minis- 
tered until 1879. After another visit 
to the States, Mr. Williams again settled 
in England, and for a short period was 
minister at Loughborough. His health, 
however, gave way, and he afterwards 
lived in retirement, though occasion- 
ally preaching, and used not infrequently 
to read the lessons at St. Jude’s Church, 
Nottingham, with whose late vicar he 
was on very friendly terms. Mr. Williams 
had been a widower for two or three 
years prior to his death. He was a 
man of much culture, a thoughtful, effec- 
tive preacher, and an admirable pastor, 
forming many warm friendships with 
those among whom he ministered. 


MR. GEORGE BROTHERS. 

A tone life of unassuming, faithful 
service was brought to a peaceful close on 
Tuesday, September 5, when Mr. George 
Brothers, of Canterbury, passed away at 
Orchard House, Wincheap, in his eighty- 
seventh year. Though Mr. and Mrs. 
Brothers celebrated their golden wedding 
four years ago, it was difficult for friends 
to realise that he had reached so great an 
age; but during the present year his 
strength had gradually ebbed away, and 
without any acute illness he quietly obeyed 
the final call: The news will touch the 
chords of pleasant and grateful memory 
in many former students of Manchester 
New College, who during their years in 
London found at Canterbury, as at Ditch- 
ling and elsewhere, an opportunity for 
their first essays in preaching. The quaint 
old chapel in Blackfriars was the home of 
only the faithful remnant of a congregation, 
but there was always a cordial welcome 
for the young preachers, and from no one 
did they receive more constant kindness 
than from Mr. Brothers and the members 
of his family. 

Born at Sheerness, December 29, 1818, 
Mr. Brothers came to Canterbury, after a 
short residence at Maidstone, and from 
the year 1859 onwards was there in the 
employ of Messrs. Ash & Co., at the Dane | 
John Brewery, until his retirement some 
fifteen years ago. He had been early in- 
structed in the principles of Unitarianism, 
for while he was still in the old home at 
Sheerness, his father discovered through 
attending a lecture directed against that 
heresy, that it represented the convictions 
to which he had been beens ah his own 
religious life. M e and 
and throughout his lon; 
penser nate be Brothe rs 
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supporter of the Unitarian congregation, 
and for more than twenty-five years at 
Canterbury he has acted as secretary and 
treasurer to the congregation. A man of 
sterling qualities and kindliest disposition, 
he had many friends and was widely known 
and respected in the city. By young and 
old alike his familiar presence will be sorely 
missed. 

The funeral service on Friday afternoon, 
September 8, was conducted by the Revs. 
J. H. Smith and V. D. Davis, the beau- 
tiful cemetery being bathed in peaceful 
sunshine at the time. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—__—_g——____ 


A SEASIDE HOLIDAY. 
VII. 

Tra was laid in the garden at Brookside, 
and, although some of the party had bat 
recently partaken of whortleberries and 
cream curds, they found themselves glad 
to join the home party, who were by this 
time quite ready for a hearty meal. It is 
wonderful how good food tastes when the 
eater is braced up by a ‘‘ change of air.’ 

It took all the half-hour devoted to tea 
to recount all their experiences in the 
village, and on the way to and fro: 

__ “* And now, what have you been doing?’’ 

Elsie asked her uncle. ‘‘ Did the two boys 

get in your way and spoil everything ? ”’ 
** No, miss, they didn’t; so you can 
just sit down and be quiet, like a good 
little girl: Little children should be seen 
and not heard.’’ It was her brother Frank, 
of course, who said this, and Elsie was 
about to answer back, when Uncle Ned 
said: ** You had better all come into the 
Den and see for yourselves whether there 
has been any spoiling! But, don’t forget 
the slippers and quiet movements. - Our 
beauties are some of them very shy and 
modest, and will quickly withdraw from 
the gaze of rough and boisterous folk.”’ 
So, when they had changed thick boots 
for soft slippers, they were all ushered into 
the Ogre’s Den and shown round. 
In the bigger aquariums and tanks they 
found many wonderful forms of sea life 
so placed that their beautiful structure and 
peculiar habits could be watched quietly 
and at leisure: Uncle Ned gave the name 
and a brief description of each, noting its 
habits, and the adaptations to its sur- 
roundings displayed by each. The crea- 
tures were very beautiful to look at, even 
without any description or explanation ; 

but after hearing all that Uncle Ned had to 
tell about them, they appeared ten times 
more marvellous; and, as Mab said, they 
were ‘‘ beautiful with a meaning.’* Mr. 
Holden was much struck with this senha 
of Mab’s. ‘‘ That is always a result of 
loving nature-study,’’ he said, ‘‘ we find 
that there is a meaning and reason for the 
beauties we note, and when our reason 
discovers reason in nature, the discovery 
makes us wondrous glad; we feel that 
somehow we and nature are of one parent- 
age and source, and that a great and 
Infinite Mind is expressing Itself in all 
things around us and wit 

In one of the aquariums Uncle Ned had 
Bigeed the fragment of rock which he had 


hipped off wit. 


h his chee on which was | 


itself at home in the still waters of the 
rock pool, was now fully expanded in all its 
beauty of colour, form, and texture. 

Into the same vessel he had dropped the 
scallop shell, on which a small colony of 
Serpule had constructed their tubes. 
Tube-dwelling worms are very shy, and 
hard to persuade to display their plumy 
breathing gills; but, when they do so, 
there are few more wonderfully magnifi- 
cent objects to be found in the sea. It 
was chiefly on account of these lovely 
creatures that Uncle Ned had laid down 
the rule about slippers, in order to avoid 
startling the serpule by the vibration of 
heavy treading: And now they were all 
rewarded, for the little colony was all 
ablaze with gorgeous scarlet crowns of 
branchie (or gills), all fully expanded and 
waving to and fro, like living plumes of 
feathers. 

In another tank there were prawns, 
transparent as glass and ‘‘ lively as 
cerickets.’’ So transparent were they that 
it was possible to see what they had been 
having for dinner, and it was noticeable 
that those which had fed on green food 
chose to rest on bits of green seaweed, 
whilst those who had pink or purple dinners 
inside them rested on the pink and purple 
bits of weed, which Uncle Ned had been 
careful to provide: Owing to this habit of 
the prawns, it became necessary to tap 
the sides of the tank to make them dart 
off the weed in order to see them at all, 
Very knowing they looked, with their eyes 
set on little movable stalks, and with their 
three pairs of feelers (antenna) reaching 
out in front, at the sides, and behind. It 
is believed that they hear and smell with 
their antenne, as well as feel: 

Very curious and interesting, also, were 
some star-fishes and sea-urchins, which 
were slowly creeping up the side of their 
tank by means. of sucker-‘‘ feet.” Using 
the watchmaker’s lenses, provided by 
their uncle, the children could see these 
minute ‘‘ feet ’’ writhing and fixing them- 
selves to the glass, and so pulling their 
owners along. 

But of all the graceful and delicate 
sea-folk there were none to equal the 
rosy-feather stars: One of thes¢—a special 
beauty, rosy pink in colour, with vermilion 
spots down the sides of each pinnule of 
the ten arms—was placed all by itself in a 
deep jar of sea-water, so as not to be 
disturbed or interfered with by any 
meddlesome companion. As it lay at the 
bottom, it appeared to be going through 
exercises in graceful movements. At one 
time all the ten arms were stretched out at 
full length, so that the creature appeared, 
indeed, like a feathery star ; then the tips 
of each of the arms, and the side pinnules, 
were slowly curved upwards in regular 
spiral coils, giving the appearance of a 
Persian tiara or Jewish high priest’s mitre. 
An outward curve of the tips then made 
the creature take the form of a gracefully 
shaped flower-vase with spreading rim: 
Hardly for a minute was the feather-star 
quite still, and always its changing move- 
ments resulted in graceful and beautiful 
patterns. At length, tiring of slow move- 
ment, it began to lash the water with its 
ten arms, alternately raising one set of 
five, and then the other set, by which 
motion it raised itself in the water and 
swam to the surface; and never at any 


time were its movements awkward or 
ungraceful: Mrs: Holden said it reminded 
her of a beautiful verse of poetry, or of an 
exquisite piece of music, full of harmonies 
and beautiful with rhythm: 

There were many other marvels large 
enough to be seen without magnifying 
glasses, but there is not time to tell you 
about them, and you must get your Uncle 
Ned to take you to the seaside and show 
you the living things. But owr Uncle Ned 
had brought a microscope with him to 
Brookside, and now he displayed to the 
delighted young folk sea-creatures so small 
as hardly to be visible to the naked eye, 
and yet, when seen through the magic 
glass, perfectly marvellous, and much too 
beautiful for me to attempt to describe 
them, gliding about and disporting them- 
selves, or waving their tentacles, or their 
** cilia,’? in mazy calisthenic movements, 
more graceiul than those taught in any 
“* musical ’’ or ** Swedish *’ drill. 

So, for nearly two hours, they visited 
Fairyland in the Ogre’s Den, and, being 
wholly interested and perfectly happy, 
they forgot the flight of time, and mar- 
velled greatly when told that the exhi- 
bition must close as it was now bed-time: 

T. Roprnson. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & Hatt announce a 
new edition of Mr. G. H. Perris’s ““Russia 
in Revolution.’* Among the additions to 
the new volume are the substance of many 
conversations with Father Gapon, a re- 
markable hitherto unpublished portrait of 
the latter, and a critical account of the 
decree establishing an Elective Assembly: 

Nature cries aloud for freedom as our 
proper good, our birthright, and our end, 
and resents nothing so much as its loss. 
It is true that we are placed at first in sub- 
jection to others’ wills, and spend childhood 
and youth under restraint. But we are 
governed at first that we may learn to govern 
ourselves ; we begin with leading strings 
that we may learn to go alone. The dis- 
cipline of the parent is designed to train 
up his children to act for themselves, and 
froma principle of duty in their own breasts: 
The child is not subjected to his father to be 
a slave, but to grow up to the energy, re- 
sponsibility, relations, and authority of a 
man: Freedom, courage, moral force, 
efficiency, independence, the large, gener- 
ous action of the soul, these are the blessings 
in store for us, the grand ends to which the 
restraints of education, of family, of school, 
and college are directed: Nature knows no 
such thing as a perpetual yoke. Nature 
bends no head to the dust, to look for ever 
downward: Nature makes no man a 
chattel. Nature has implanted in all souls 
the thirst, the passion for liberty. 

Channing: 

Wuat does wisdom say, from experi- 

ence, are the grand ends of human life ? 


Goodness, purity, affection—simply doing 


God’s will, and trying to make others 
happy. For attaining most completely 
these ends, a very humble sphere of duty 
and small allotment of intellectual ability 
—if faithfully improved—abundantly suf- 
fice: And let us remember he who well 
improves what God has given, hearkens to 
the voice within, and does right, is the 
truly wise, is God’s accepted child; and is 


Jin the sure road to heaven:—J, J. Tayler: 
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MUTUAL ENCOURAGEMENT. 


TuE echoes of the International Council 
meetings in Geneva have by no means 
died away, and for many a long day we 
shall have with us the quickened sense of 
fellowship and of faith confirmed, which 
we received from that great gathering of 
friends from many lands. 

What we propose in the present arid 
is to furnish to our readers some proof 
that it is not only on our side that such 
gladness and encouragement are felt, but 
that both in the faith in which the meetings 
were anticipated and in the happiness of 
their accomplishment, . Switzerland, our 
hospitable entertainer, Germany and 
France, Holland and, we may be sure, the 
other countries which sent representatives, 
were with us and our American brethren, 
of one mind and heart. Indeed, the whole 
record of the proceedings, which we pub- 
lished last week, proved that to have been 
the case. The testimony, which we here 
produce, simply widens the range of that 
impression. 

And, in the first place, we have to make 
good an omission in our report of the 
proceedings. At the farewell banquet on 
Thursday evening, after the speeches to 
which we referred, Professor Montrt, the 
indefatigable President, offered a further 
toast of all the visitors, and spoke in terms 
of the warmest gratitude of their presence 
in such numbers and from so many lands, 
and of the acknowledgments which they 
had made of the hospitable welcome 
accorded to them in Geneva. Professor 
Monrtet spoke first in his native French, 
but then in English added the following 
words :— 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, Representa- 
tives of England and the United States, 
it is a special pleasure for me to thank 
you. You were the founders and organ- 
isers of the International Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers. To you the Asso- 
ciation owes its origin and its life. You 
are our strength; 


It is through you we- 


have learned of the extension in every part 
of the world of our principles and con- 
victions. We are profoundly grateful to 
you, and cannot too often repeat it. 


‘*T have not yet had the pleasure of 
visiting the United States, though I hope 
to have that pleasure shortly. But when 
I was in England, I saw with joy the 
vitality and activity of your Unitarian 
churches, and I know that it is the same 
in America; If other evidence were 
needed, your presence amongst us is 
enough. Thank yowfor having come, and 
having come in such large numbers. 

‘* And my thanks are exterded beyond 
England to India, to you, the repres2nta- 
tives of the Brahmo-Samaj. You, too, 
are our spiritual brothers, and we are very 
grateful to you for having undertaken so 
long a voyage to be present with us.’’ 

From the side of German Switzerland 
the feeling was no less cordial. We have 
reported Pastor ScHéNHOLZER’s happy 
expression of that sense of unity which 
pervaded the assembly. Here are some 
words of welcome published on the previous 
Saturday in the Schweizerisches Protestant- 
enblatt, doubtless from the pen of the Rev. 
A. AuTHEeRR, of Basle. The days of 
intolerance, stained in Geneva by the 
crime of the burning of Serverus, were 
past. Liberals and strict Calvinists, he 
said, had united in erecting the expiatory 
monument, and that welcome to the 
champions. of religious freedom and free 
religion, they might offer, in the name of 
the whole community of the educated and 
the tolerant of heart :— 


‘« Let us recount.to one another how it 
stands with religious freedom among the 
different nations of the earth. Whoever 
in his home still sighs under unchristian 
compulsion and godless intolerance, let 
us take that man’s hand and strengthen 
his heart for a good fight. And whoever 
in this conflict can tell of victory, let him 
do so, to the glory of Gon, who has called 
us to this freedom. Above all, let our 
personal intercourse, friend looking into 
the face of friend, strengthen us all in the 
confidence that our work is not in vain in 
the Lorp. Let no place where there is 
freedom be strange to another! And let 
him who has a difficult and solitary battle 
to fight at home feel his heart strengthened 
by the certainty that Gop is with him, and 
that he has friends and comrades the wide 
world over. ‘‘ The Lorp is the Spirit, and 
where the spirit of the Lorp is, there is 
liberty.’ Therefore, friends and brothers 


from many lands, Welcome ! ”’ 


On the same day, in the Protestanten- 
blatt, published at Bremen and Berlin, a 
cordial greeting to the Council . from 
Germany appeared. Having told of the 
previous meetings, and wished every 
success to that at Geneva, in the interest 
of religious tolerance and freedom, the 
article continued :— 


et 


‘ 
ge 
4 
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‘* We liberals in Germany, especially 
those of us who are united in the German 
Protestantenverein, feel our kinship with 
the Unitarians, and, if we were in England 
or America, should doubtless belong to 
them. Often have we drawn strength 
from the history of the Unitarians. They 
are a people whom no persecution or 
oppression has been able to suppress. 
From their youth up they were sorely 
pressed, but not overcome. So they 
strengthen us to believe in the victory of 
our good cause, for which in Germany also 
many have already fought and suffered. 
And we thank that brave company for the 
powerful testimony of the great preachers 
and prophets, born of their fellowship, 
whose light has gone forth far beyond the 
borders of the English-speaking nations; 


‘“*To unite the scattered forces of 
Liberalism in all lands, to exchange 


common ideas, to unfurl everywhere the - 


banner of progress, to further our cause 
both by thought and deed, that is the end 
to which all who are taking part in this 
Congress promise their hélp ; and to this 
we also would give our support. If now 
the intolerant in Germany, both in public 
meetings and secret gatherings, are pledg- 
ing themselves to fight to the death 
against our cause, we promise the free 
men of all nations gathered in this Geneva 
Council that we will defend the old flag 
with German faithfulness and courage. <A 
true German greeting to the free Council 
in Geneva! May it be proclaimed in all 
tongues that Gop is a Gop of truth, and 
that we will no longer suffer ourselves to 
be caught in any yoke of servitude. 
‘ Where the spirit of the Lorp is, there is 
liberty!’ ”’ 

‘And, finally, in last Saturday’s papers— 


in Le Protestant, published at Paris, and in 


De Hervorming, published at Amsterdam, 
we have the testimony of members, who 
were present at Geneva, to the happy 
sense of unity in the one Spirit, and of 
strong encouragement, which were the 
fruit of those meetings ; and we are certain 
that our Unitarian brethren from Hungary 
would be at one with us in this feeling. 
We have to be very thankful that our 
English contingent was able to make so 
substantial a contribution to the success 
of the-Geneva meetings, both in the 
numbers present and in the papers and 
the p2rsonal influence of our leaders. It 
is no matter for boasting; it should be 
a stimulus to more strenuous and humble 
service in the time to come, since there 
is laid upon us not only the duty of 
bearing a faithful witness to the truth 
and the true life with God in the midst 
of the churches and the work-a-day 
affairs of this nation, but the duty also, 
and the happy privilege, of helping and 
encouraging our brethren in other dante 
on whom is laid; perhaps, a harder te 
than outs, : re: 
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THE STATE AND PROSPECT OF 
LIBERAL RELIGION IN THE UNITED 
; STATES.* 


By tue Rev. F. C. Sourzworrs, Przst- 
DENT OF THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
ScHoot. 


In the covenant drawn up by the 
Pilgrims on the Mayflower nearly three 
hundred years ago, whereby they agreed 
to walk together in the ways which Ged 
had made known or should in the future 
make known to them, are contained the 
germs both of the political and also of the 
religious liberty to which the American 
nation seems from the begimning to have 
been implicitly dedicated. To the greater 
portion of the Christian world the idea 
that there is a field for the free exercise 
of the human reason in the objects of reli- 
gious faith, is still a new and startling 
one. Inthe providence of God it was given 
to a little company of churches in’ Eastern 
Massachusetts early im the nineteenth cen- 
tury to commit themselves to that propo- 
sition; and the result was American 
_Unitarianism. It was not an accident that 
the Plymouth church of the Pilgrims, 
organised at Scrooby, should have been 
found upon the Unitarian side at the time 
of the Congregational schism in New 
England, and that it is found on that side 
to-day. It wasa part of the mevitableness 
of history. And it was equally inevitable 
that a land of free schools and a free 
press and an unrestricted ballot should 
refuse permanently to tolerate the restric- 
tion of such freedom im religious thought. 
It was entirely fitting therefore that the 
city of the New World which was the first 
to express its resentment ‘against the 
principle of taxation without representa- 
tion, should have given birth to a religious 
movement, which, more consistently than 
any similar movement in history, has con- 
_tested the right of any prelate or synod or 
hierarchy to define authoritatively the 
faiths of the human heart; and it seems 
almost to have been a part of the same 
inevitableness of which I have spoken 
that ‘‘ the shot heard round the world ”’ 
which was fired at Lexington, should have 
been followed by Channing’s trumpet- 
blast at the ordination of Jared Sparks, 
demanding in the name of pure religion 
the same liberty which the yeomen of 1776 
had demanded in the name of a just 
government. _ 

The most cheermg werd which I can 
bring te this meeting, in behalf of those 
of us in Ameriea who, in a ceftain way, 

look to Channing as our prophet, is that we 
are trying to be true to the splendid tradi- 
tions which are ours by inheritance. 

To refer briefly to the work of our 
organisations which are national in cha- 
racter:—Since the last meeting of this 
Council the National Unitarian Con- 

- ference has held a successful session in 
Atlantic City, where reports from the 
- meeting at Amsterdam were listened to 
with warm interest. Meanwhile, the 
American Unitarian Association, our most 
important missionary society, under 
the vigorous leadership of Samuel A. 
Eliot and Charles E. St. John, has been 
- onducting its business with its usual effi- 
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ciency. It has been actively engaged in 
the planting of new churches, in helping 
to bring to self support societies already 
formed, in the publication and distribution 
of books and tracts, and in maintaining 
missionaries in the field. In some of these 
activities the Association has received able 
assistance from a kindred society, the 
National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 
This unique and admirable organisation 
increases from year to year in vigour and 
efficiency. Choosing its officers as it does 
with unusual eare and discrimination, re- 
taining them in office long enough to secure 
in them that wisdom which comes from 
experience, and adhering steadily to those 
lines of work which it can do effectively, 
it seems to combine the energy of the 
prophets with the consecration of the 
apostles and the perseverance of the saints. 
None of our denominational gatherings are 
so loyally attended, and nowhere is the 
flame of missionary zeal more constant 
than in this splendid society of women. 
During the opening years of the century 
God has blessed the garners of the American 
people with liberal store, and the consti- 
tuency for which I have the privilege of 
speaking has shared in the general prosper- 
ity. But what is more important, the 
hearts of some of the possessors of large 
wealth have been opened, to the end that 
they have given largely of their substance 
for religious purposes. By this means 
the burden of debt by which the usefulness 
of many churches had been hampered has 


| been removed, a goodly number of noble 


church edifices, among them one of the 
most beautiful in America, have been 
erected, and the endowments or existing 
denominational institutions have been 
largely increased. One of the most im- 
portant achievements of recent years has 
been the founding, under Unitarian aus- 
pices, of two splendidly equipped schools 
for boys at Concord and Tarrytown, the 
latter bearing a name which has become 
a symbol of unstinted generosity in the 
promotion of liberal Christianity. The 
Tarrytown school is located in a spot 
which is unsurpassed for natural beauty, 
and is already filled to overflowing with 
active and promising boys. 

But I would not convey the impression 
that our little company of five hundred 
Unitarian churches are alone in upholding 
in America the banner of liberal religion. 
They are not even the largest among the 
liberal bedies. The Universalists, with a 
somewhat larger number of churches, are 
actively in the field. Reformed Judaism 
is discovering a growing constituency in our 
larger cities, and is coming into a position 
of moral and intelligent leadership there. 
The Hicksite friends continue true to 
their traditions of spiritual freedom, and 
though their funeral sermon as an organisa- 
tion has been preached many times, they 
are continuing quietly, but none the less 
effectively, their interesting work of eman- 
cipation. A group of German churches 
in the Central West, less than a hundred 
in number, but of considerable influence in 
some of our larger cities, have broken 
away from their respective synods, and 
are proclaiming Unitarian doctrines. 
Several of their ablest preachers, indeed, 
received their training in the Meadville 
Theological School. 
But to deal in these terms with the 
| A 
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state of liberal religion in the United States 
1s to create a painfully wrong impression. 
For what are these few churches and 
missionary organisations in the face of a 
a population of eighty millions with an 
enormous annual increase from immigra- 
tion and all the social and political and 
ecclesiastical problems which such an 
increase involves? A stranger in America 
might properly ask the question why, with 
our unsurpassed resources, church exten- 
sion had not been far more rapid, and why, 
at the present time, having attained the 
prerogative of free speech in a free pulpit, 
the best youths of our land are not turning 
in large numbers to the ministry of liberal 
religion. 

These questions bring ts face to face 
with the peculiar service which American 
Unitarianism has rendered to American 
life, and also with the peculiar obstacles 
which have retarded its growth as an 
organisation. It is a commonplace among 
those who are familiar with the situation, 
that the growth of organised Unitarianism 
has been retarded by the fact that it has 
done its work so well. Doctrines which 
were at one time regarded as its peculiar 
property are now accepted without question 
by progressive minds everywhere, and are 
proclaimed from a thousand professedly 
orthodox pulpits. They are published 
daily to the world by the American press. 
They find weekly and monthly expression 
in our leading pericdicals. They are 
even taught, more or less covertly, but with 
increasing frequency and_ boldness, in 
theological schools which were dedicated to 
the doctrines of Calvin. The Faculty of 
the Theological School of the University 
of Chicago, for example, is publishing them 
broadcast in their Journal of Theology, and 
the Biblical Werld, where they have 
ceased even to provoke polemic criticism. 
Something akin to Ritschlian thought is 
expounded daily im the class-rooms of 
such institutions as Andover, Union,Oberlin 
and Yale. Courses of study on the Bible 
from the standpoint of the higher criticism 
have grown more and more popular in 
colleges which until recently were regarded 
as strongholds of orthodoxy. Increasing 
apathy toward the old dogmatic system 
throughout the country is attended by 
growing interest in psychological and 
biological studies of religion under the 
leadership of such men as William James 
and Stanley Hall. And the most inviting 
opportunity for a heresy trial in the 
Presbyterian church, since that of Professor 
Briggs, was sacrificed only last year by the 
motion of a member of a New York 
presbytery, who, in referring to a minister 
that had recently proclaimed boldly his 
entire dissent from Presbyterian standards, 
exclaimed : ‘‘ I move that Brother Carter 
be burned at four o’clock.’? The motion 
was jocular, but the jocularity was deadly 
for the spirit of persecuting orthodoxy. 

The dissolution in America of the 
theological system known as Calvinism is 
inevitable. The only question is how 
rapid is to be the process, and how serious 
the injury to existing ecclesiastical m- 
stitutions by which it is to he attended. 

But along with this altogether auspicious 
tendency there has gone another equally 
necessary to reckon with, though less 
hopeful in certain of its aspects. I refer 
to the increasing absorption in materia 
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pursuits, the apparent lowering of business 
standards, and the diminished interest in 
the ideal side of human life. We have 
been inclined to view with apprehension 
the general decline in church attendance 
throughout the country, and especially 
the absence of men from the church ser- 
vices. But let us investigate the amount 
of interest taken by these same men in other 
things of the spirit. Poetry ? It is rarely 
read outside a few centres of culture and 
literary clubs and organisations of women. 
Music ? Years of hard experience have 
conclusively demonstrated that symphony 
orchestras are impossible even in our 
largest American cities without a generous 
subsidy from millionaires. Artin America 
has not yet outgrown its swaddling clothes, 
and it has recently been deemed necessary 
to import a gentleman from England as the 
head of the chief art institution of the 
United States. And with this absence 
of ideal interests there has gone an intensity 
of devotion to the things which make 
for the material development of the 
country, the like of which the world 
has never seen. The beau-ideal for Ameri- 
can youth at the present time is not the 
great poet or the great painter or the great 
preacher, or even, with rare exceptions, 
the great statesman. He is the great 
captain of industry or the successful mani- 
pulator of combinations, or the man who 
is able to carve a vast fortune out of the 
products of the earth. Such is the person 
who now occupies the centre of the 
stage in America. The man, in short, 
who is able to do things is every- 
where in demand. Those high in political 
life seek his advice. University pre- 
sidents have been known to sit at 
his feet. Men, alas! who prophesy in our 
pulpits in the name of the eternal verities 
sometimes cater to his opinions. Mean- 
time, the ideal interests suffer, and with 
their decay the standards of business 
morahty deteriorate, and the power of 
religion to stimulate men to their best and 
highest seems somehow to be on the wane. 

I spoke a few minutes ago of a certain 
inevitableness which seemed from the be- 
ginning to have shaped the attitude of our 
Unitarian churches. They were, in other 
words, the only fitting response to the 
environment from which they sprang. It 
is because I seem to see a certain lack of 
correspondence between conditions in 
America as they are and the Christian 
Church as it is that I venture to suggest 
certain modifications which the church 
must undergo in order that it may regain 
its ancient prestige, and enlist once more 
the loyal devotion of strenuous, practical 
men. 

It has been the glory of the liberal 
church to do an important work in bridging 
the chasm between religion and modern 
culture, to insist that there is no necessary 
breach between thought and worship. It 
remains for it now to take the lead in de- 
monstrating to the world that there is 
as necessary a place within the church for 
the man of action as for the man of prayer. 
It isa utilitarian age, dealing with realities. 
Instead of contenting itself with telling 
about the past or prophesying concerning 
the future, the church, I believe, is about 
to turn its attention to the things which 
are of supremest moment at this present 
time. As a nation we have as yet little 
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reverence for the past. 
month ago that the body of the founder of 
the American navy was rescued from an 
unknown grave across the sea, where it 
had lain forgotten for a century. But we 
have large respect as a people for the man 
or the institution that has the power to 


achieve. The liberal church is fortunate in 
having no theological scheme to vindicate. 
It has time, therefore, to throw itself with 
all its energy into the moral and spiritual 
struggles of the age in which we live. 

Hoary and venerable tradition denies 
a place in the Christian Church not only 
to the heretic but also to the thorough- 
going reformer. It seems the part of 
worldly wisdom to refrain from questioning 
accepted doctrines and attacking long- 
standing abuses. But in the age-long 
struggle between the priest who would pre- 
serve things as they are and the prophet 
who would overturn and overturn and 
overturn until the church of God is reno- 
vated from the foundation, the liberal 
church finds itself committed irretrievably 
to the prophetic side. 

If I interpret correctly the genius of 
the American people and the spirit of their 
institutions, such an attitude as this is 
the only attitude which will receive per- 
manent favour on American soil. The 
typical American church must provide a 
home for the doer as well as for the thinker. 
It must not only tolerate him but make 
him welcome and learn from him something 
of its opportunity for service; for only 
thus can it regain that note of reality whi ch 
it at present, in a measure, lacks. 

So, when I am asked to forecast in this 
paper the prospect for liberal religion in 
America, I assume, without hesitation, 
the rdle of the prophet, and affirm with 
entire confidence that there is no permanent 
prospect for any other kind of religion. It 
is the inevitable response of the American 
people to the conditions which prevail. 

In order that the church may confront 
successfully the present crisis in American 
life, it is looking for leadership once more, 
as it looked a century ago, to the descen- 
dants of the Pilgrims, and to the churches 
which have played so large a part in winning 
for the entire Protestant world freedom 
from dogmatic servitude. God grant that 
in their efforts to prove themselves equal to 
the responsibility which is laid upon them 
they may be sustained and encouraged by 
the co-operation of their brethren from the 
Old World, and that during the coming 
years you may join hands with us across 
the sea in our efforts to bring into being a 
renovated Christianity, and to create 
a church of which it will no longer be an 
empty boast, but God’s own truth, to affirm 
that Christ himself is Lord and King. 
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RELIGION is not a new sphere of life. 
There is only one life; and religion is the 
highest law and the truest spirit, by 
which and in which that life can be lived: 


It was only a|THE PROBLEM OF RELIGION IN 


MODERN INDIA.* 
By Pror. BENoYENDRA Natu SeEn., M.A:; 
or CALCUTTA: 


To a representative from India an 
International Conference of liberal religious 
thinkers and workers has a unique signifi- 
cance. It is a gathering together of those 
who have felt and welcomed the first 
impulse of the awakening of the new age, 
to whom the freedom of the spirit which 
has been its inheritance has meant not 
simply the death of the old, but the dawn 
of a new life. Let it be said no more that 
liberal religion is only another name for 
dry, destructive rationalism, empty and 
barren in itself, which is scarcely to be 
preferred to the old traditionalism and 
dogmatism which it claims to have super- 
seded ; but it is the actual finding of God 
under the new conditions of the age we 
have tolive in. The revelation of modern 
thought is indeed a glorious apocalypse 
leading one into the unsearchable, inex- 
haustible depths of the spiritual conscious- 
ness of humanity where man is felt more 
than ever to be a child of the Hternal: 
Shall we not say that the faith arising out 
of this consciousness, wherever the pure, 
genuine one is attained, is stronger, more 
enduring, more fruitful than any faith in 
mere book, or tradition, or church dogma, 
because deeper- -rooted in the eternal truth 
of things 2? Neither science nor the evo- 
lution of history shall be a ~stumbling- 
block in the path of this faith, for it has 
insight to look deeper than the surlace 
and patience to wait till each has delivered 
its true message and revelation. This 
faith shall lead on to duty, to love, to 
reverence—reverence with a clear-sifting 
insight added, for the past as well as for 
all times, for men and for systems—love 
that shall break down all barriers of caste 
and creed, of race and colour—and duty 
that shall seek the realisation of this love 
at all costs, in life, and, if need be, through 
death. 

It is wonderful to contemplate how this 
faith has dawned and slowly brightened 
upon us till it has brought us to where we 
are at present. Shall we say that here also 
the light dawned first upon the Kast, and 
thence travelled to the West; or that it 
was carried from the West to the East ; 
or that its rays broke forth simultaneously 
in the Eastern and the Western horizon 
till they met and mingled into each other ? 
The names of Channing, Emerson, and 
Theodore Parker; of Carlyle, Max Miiller, 
and Martineau ; of Raja Rammohun Roy, 
Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, and 
Keshub Chunder Sen, occur to one, with 
other minor names, as the peaks that 
caught up this light and left it as an 
inheritance to their generation. But here 
in the kindling of all these souls we recog- 
nise a direct touch of the Divine, a throb- 
bing and upheaving of the World-Spirit 
for this age of ours. How was all this 
brought about ? Was it simply the out- 
come of the strain and tension that modern 
science and modern civilisation laid upon 
the native, never-dying instincts of rever- 
ence and love ingrained in the heart of 
humanity; or was it the concentrated 
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breathing forth of the highest aspirations 
which all the tendencies of the age in 
education, politics, commerce, and social 
development had called forth? It is 
useless to speculate: The workings of the 
Spirit are mysterious, and we in India 


simply recognise therein the hand of 


Providence, and call it the New Light, the 
Dispensation of God for this age « of outs. 
It is not necessary, I believe, nor would 
it be quite profitable, perhaps, to enter 
upon a detailed analysis of this faith. It 
is better described as a living inspiration 


within the soul than as something capable | 


of a precise, logical definition. Still, I 
believe, in a rough sort of way, three 
points stand out clearly as its marked 
characteristics : 

In the first place, it realises that the 
whole universe—the whole world of matter 
as well as the whole world of mind—rests 
ultimately upon a foundation of the Spirit 
—and that Spirit is the infinite God. 

In the second place, man is a spirit; and 
the test of his life, of his achievements, as 
well as his joys and sorrows, must, in the 
last resort, be a spiritual test ; and he has 
a spiritual destiny, which, not simply from 
the extensive point of view in respect of 
time, but still more from the intensive 
point of view, is best described as eter- 
nal; 

In the third place, all mankind are bound 
up In a common life in the Spirit, whereof 
also the ultimate test is a spiritual one, 
and which also has an eternal spiritual 
destiny. 

It is the working out of this faith in its 
manifold application to all the details of 
individual, national, and cosmopolitan 


life that is the religious problem of the 
present age: 


The conditions of the prob- 
lem in the Hast and in the West, or in 
each separate country and nationality, 
must be different in detail, while being in 
the essence similar. I can but here 
attempt to set forth in a rough sort of way 
some of the conditions under which the 
problem has to be worked out in India. 

Here the very first thing that confronts 
us is what might be called the extreme 
tendency towards secularism that mects 
us everywhere. Modern civilisation has, 
in general, been charged with materialism, 


and I believe it must be admitted that the 


charge is so far true as materialism is 
taken to mean setting too much store upon 
what a man or a nation has rather than 
upon what a man or a nation zs. What, 
however, I mean by the tendency towards 
secularism in India has a special aspect of 
its own; It is due to the fact that the 
Government in India, being a foreign 
Government, is bound, and rightly bound, 
to adopt what is known as a policy of re- 
ligious neutrality. From a purely Western 
point of view this mightseem to be 
an unmixed advantage, since the principle 
of the separation between the Church and 
the State is being more and more ap- 
preciated, and more and more widely acted 
upon in the West. But in a country like 
India, where no institution can thrive 
without Government support or patronage, 
direct or indirect, the adoption of this 
principle, while admitted to be a political 
and even moral necessity, has consequences 
that are enormously far-reaching: One 
rect, for So e is the complete secu- 
hole es educational system 
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of the country, from the highest to the 
lowest: Just consider what must be the 
condition of a people and society in which, 
from the lowest primary school to the 
highest university, there is no regular 
provision for imparting any distinct, 
definite religious instruction. There is 
certainly a great deal of superstition in 
India, as there is, perhaps, in every 
country in the world, and, thanks to 
English education, all this is being dis- 
persed ; but what we have in its place is 
not a knowledge of the deeper truths of 
life, not a real insight into human nature, 


and an acquaintance with the feelings of | 


reverence, admiration, and true humility, 
but only what is calculated to enable a 
man to fill a little place in the great wheel 
of the State if he is wanted, with, perhaps, 
in the case of the select few, a little of 
science and literature added, without any 
proper guidance as to what use to make of 
them. It is against this sheer blank in 
respect of religious ideas and sentiments, 
deliberately fostered, entertained, and 
developed from childhood upwards, that 
the faith of liberal religion in India has to 
assert and establish itself. The tempera- 
ment of the Indian mind is essentially 
religious, and the cultivation of some of 


the traditional forms of religious worship | 


and culture has not altogether gone out ; 
but, with every successive generation, these 
things are more and more receding into 
the past, and at the present day we have 
to face the fact that the fight of liberal 
faith ig not with superstition, but with 
indifferentism, callousness of heart, and 
secularism. 

In the next place, we cannot forget that 
liberal religion cannot realise itself as a 
living faith in the national consciousness if 
it does not find the basis both for its 
speculative theology and practical spiritual 
culture in the faith and culture that have 
moulded the life and spirit of the people 
for generations past. And in this respect 
India occupies a unigue position. India 
claims the Upanishads, the Vedanta Phil- 
osophy, and the Ethics of the Bhagavadgita 
as her own. The Rigveda hymns were 
composed and sung on her soil. Out of 
her people arose Buddha and Sankara- 
charya. 
to her, while Muhammadanism, though 
coming from a distant soil, has had a long 
and striking history within India. The 
spirit and influence of all these faiths and 
cults, personalities and systems, have 
mingled indissolubly with the life and 
institutions of the people, with whatever 
is noblest and best in them, and to lose 
sight of them, or ignore them, or be in- 
different to them, would mean a most 
reckless and deplorable impoverishment of 
the national life and spirit which could 
possibly have no rational or moral justifi- 
cation. Here the function of Lberal reli- 
gion in India is practically the same as it 
has been in the West with reference to the 
whole domain of the Christian literature 
and culture of the past. The only question 
is, What is the method to be applied in 
dealing with the past, in each case? Here 
I might be allowed just to make one obser- 
vation. Oneof the objects of the method, 
undoubtedly, is a thoroughly critical 
study of the past—so as to secure accuracy 
in things historical as far as possible—and 
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Vaishnavism and Sikhism belong | 


a perfectly rational estimate of all beliefs, | 
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notions, laws, disciplines, institutions, 
practices, or whatever else it might be, 
that had at one time or another the 
sanction of religion. Be it the account of 
the life of Buddha or that of Jesus, be it 
the institution of monasticism in Hurope 
or the caste system of India—everything 
shall have to pass through this test. But 
I believe there is another and a higher 
object still. It is to grasp, appreciate, 
assimilate, preserve, and perpetuate, in all 
its realistic depth and intensity, all that 
wealth of genuine spiritual life and ex- 
perience which, under the necessary draw- 
backs of human speech and expression, 


| lies stored up in these records of the past. 


Woe unto us if we forget or miss the latter, 
and trouble ourselves too much about the 
former alone ! 

Liberal religion in India, however, has 
not only to study, appreciate, and assimi- 
late a past that is unusually rich and 
variegated, but it has to deal with a 
present that is extremely complicated. In 
respect of simplicity and integrity in the 
development of social life and institutions, 
there can, perhaps, be no comparison 
between India and Western countries. If 
we consider only the number of languages 
through which it will have to express and 
establish itself, before it can be considered 
to have become the national faith of India, 
we shall have some idea of the vastness of 
the work lying before it. The last ‘‘ Cen- 
sus Report ’’ for India, published by the 
Government in 1903, gives a list of 180 
languages as spoken in different parts of 
India, and with regard to this most 
interesting aspect of the question I shall 
simply quote the following passage from. 
the same ‘‘ Report ’’ :— 

** Light comes from the East, but many 
years must yet be passed in unremitting 
quest of knowledge before we can inevitably 
distinguish it from that false dawn which 
is but a promise and not the reality. 
Hitherto scholars have busied themselves 
with the tongues and thoughts of ancient 
India, and have too oiten presented them 
as illustrating the India of the present 
day. But the true India will never be 
known till the light of the West has been 
thrown on the hopes, the fears, the beliefs, 
of the two hundred and ninety-four 
millions who have been counted at the 
present census. For this, an accurate 
knowledge of the vernaculars is necessary, 
a knowledge not only of the colloquial 
languages, but also, where they exist, of 
the literatures too “commonly decried as 
worthless, but which one who has studied 
them and loved them can confidently 
affirm to be no mean possession of no 
mean land ’’ (p. 342). 

If the position of India in respect of the 
religious problem is unique from so many 
différent points of view, shall I not be 
justified in saying that it is still more 
unique in this, that itis on the soil of India, 
as nowhere else in the world, that the Mast 
and the West have shaken hands with 
each other? It is a real contact of life 
with life, spirit with spirit, literature with 
literature, religion with religion; though 
it is far from being a mingling together of 
social life or manners and ideals. To what 
permanent benefit, in the deeper spiritual 
sense of theterm, this contact can lead, so 
far as the West is concerned, it is not for 
us to say. There are many in the West, I 
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suppose, to whom it is a pleasure to 
respond to Rudyard Kipling’s sentiment ¢ 
The East is East, and the West is West, 
And never the twain can meet, 


just as there are many, I know, in our 
part of the world who believe that it 
would be a curse, and nota blessing, if the 
influence of the spirit of the West were to 
reach deeper than our industry and com- 
merce and politics, and affect the inner 
life of the people. I am not at liberty at 
this place to enter upon a discussion of the 
momentous issues involved in these ques- 
tions. As regards the West, I shall 
simply ask, Is there nothing in the high 
contemplative ideal, the God-absorption 
and communion of ancient Hinduism, the 
dignified self-mastery and perfect  self- 
abandonment to a world-embracing love 
of Buddha Sakyamuni, the selfless, love- 
inspired heroism of the Bhagabadgita, and 
the passionate intoxication of divine love 
of modern Vaishnavism, which, if properly 
appreciated and assimilated, might give to 
the spirit of the West a fulness, a sweetness, 
a beauty, and a grace which it would 
otherwise lack? And, as regards the 
East, I shall only express our most earnest 
conviction that for the perfection of its 
own inner spiritual development, it cannot 
do without the spirit of the West, so far 
as that spirit has been shaped and developed 
under the leading of the cross. Sorrow 
has been looked upon as a pure evil from 
the point of view of the Vedanta as well as 
Buddhism, to be shunned, and to be 
shaken off even at the cost of extinction of 
individual consciousness. Sorrow as a 
gift of God, chastening, strengthening, 
sweetening human life, not. certainly to be 
sought after, but to be accepted and borne 
and carried through life in the form in 
which it comes from the hand of Provi- 
dence, is symbolised in the cross which 
comes as a gift from Heaven to the Kast 
through the West. Further, the law of 
Karma has found acceptance in the Kast 
too much in a cosmic, impersonal sense ; 
it must find a new meaning in the light of 
the West in the sense of a stern personal 
responsibility and obligation, if the East 
is to be saved from fatalism, caste, stagna- 
tion, and death. Liberal religion in India, 
therefore, looks up with the most earnest 
yearning to Christ—not the Christ of 
dogma, but the living Christ as he is in the 
Christian consciousness of the West. It is 
this living contact with the living Christ 
that is necessary for our salvation. Most 
earnestly do we seek after a true know- 
ledge of the life and religion of Jesus, the 
history and literature of Christendom, but 
above all do we want a living touch with 
the Spirit of Jesus as he is in the depths 
of one’s own spiritual consciousness, and 
as he still walks about in the world, loving, 
teaching, blessing, and saving fallen hu- 
manity. 

This, then, is where we stand, confronted 
with an ever-growing secularism which is 
fostered by the very system of education 
deliberately adopted for the whole country 
from one end to the other; with the 
obligation resting upon us of carefully 
sifting out and preserving the inestimatle 
spiritual treasure which is our inheritance 
from the past, while changing, reforming, 
or getting rid of the beliefs, customs, and 
institutions that cannot stand the light of 
a searching rational criticism; giving 
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perfectly free scope to each section of the 
two hundred and ninety-four millions of 
our population to develop along the lines 
that are most natural to itself while 
creating for all the common consciousness 
of a national religious life ; learning from 
the West its spirit of sturdy manhood and 
its stern sense of individval responsibility, 
and accepting from Jesus his sweet, life- 
giving gospel of the cross. With this most 
heavy and serious work lying before us, we 
are just now passing through a most trying 
period. We have just lost two of our 
leaders: Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, 
who passed away at the venerable old age 
of ninety—the man who had taken up the 
torch from the hands of Raja Rammohun 
Roy and passed it on to Keshub Chunder 
Sen, and whose very presence was a source 
of inspiration and of unspeakable strength 
to our movement; and Rev. Protap 
Chunder Mozoomdar, whose labours in 
Europe and America had done so much to 
draw us closer to our fellow-believers in 
the West. Our organisation is not par- 
ticularly strong, our workers and labourers 
are not many, and, considering that the 
main work before us is a work of education 
—that of educating two hundred and 
ninety-four millions of people into the 
gospel of the New Faith—our institutions 
are miserably poor and insignificant. But 
the spirit of the times, yea, the Spirit of 
God is with us; and the subtle powers of 
this faith must have already penetrated 
into many a soul all over the country from 
Calcutta to Bombay, from Madras to 
Lahore, whose name yet does not appear 
on the list of the members of our Church ; 
and there must be many a silent force, 
known or unknown to us, in all quarters, 
working in the direction of the same end 
that we are striving to realise. And over 
and above all this, as a blessing from on 
High, there comes the fellowship of the 
faithful, the learned, the devout in the 
many lands of the West, whom we, un- 
worthy as we are, have the privilege of 
calling our brothers in faith, and by whose 
generous courtesy-and kindness it is that 
I have the privilege of being here and 
speaking as the represenfative of my 
beloved Fatherland. May, under the 
direction and blessing of Providence, the 
East and the West, Asia and Europe and 
America, help one another in the fulfilment 
of that mission which He has appointed 
and set apart for each ! 


THe writer of the ‘‘ News of the 
Churches ’’ in the Daily News has prepared 
a list of the first twelve British preachers 
alive at the present time. There are two 
Anglicans—Bishop Gore and Canon Scott 
Holland ; three Baptists—Dr. Clifford, Dr. 
McLaren, and Rev. 8S. A. Tipple; five 
Congregationalists—Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
Principal Fairbairn, Dr. Horton, Dr. 
Hunter, and Rev. J.-H. Jowett; one 
Wesleyan—Rey. W. L. Watkinson; one 
Unitarian—Rev. Stopford Brooke. Non- 
conformity has always had a much larger 
proportion of able and attractive preachers 
than the Established Church. In prepar- 
ing his list the writer has omittea Ireland, 
and Wales, and Dr. John Hunter is hardly 
a typical Scotch preacher. Several people 
are now busying themselves preparing 
““amended’’ lists of the twelve best 
preachers in Great Britain and Ireland. 
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THE OMISSIONS OF RATIONALISM.: 


III.—Imacrnation. 


WHEN we speak of the improvement in 
the mental, moral, and social condition of 
mankind we must remember that it is nota 
new thing, not a thing of the last century or 
two as the modern Rationalist often seems 
to imply. This improvement has been 
going on for thousands of years, fr a 
longer period than history can reckon ; and 
in order to try to realise what this improve- 
ment amounts to we must imagine what 
‘* primitive man ’’ was like if we can, but 
as we cannot we can only guess. He might 
have been a gentle savage, or he might 
have been a savage savage, not only 
ignorant and unenlightened, but cruel, and 
we must compare such a being with the 
highest type of civilised man, enlightened, 
gentle, pure, sympathetic, benevolent, 
with his intellectual faculties highly devel- 
oped, his imagination cultivated, musical, 
poetic, artistic, religious ; not only a maker 
of laws, a builder of cities and palaces, an 
inventor of machines, a merchant and a 
manufacturer, a farmer and a shopkeeper, 
but a being with marvellous faculties of 
mind and heart and soul. 

What has made the difference? How 
has the savage become a saint ? What has 
transformed the barbarian into a sage ? 
It is not the knowledge and subjugation of 
the material world alone which has done 
this, not the mere development of mechani- 
cal power, not alone the knowledge of 
geology, biology, chemistry, and a hundred 
other branches of science which has 
made the difference, for long before the 
advances in knowledge of which the 
Rationalist makes somuch man was made; 
there were heroes, saints, lawgivers, philan- 
thropists, poets, artists, men. who are 
certainly not surpassed in our own day 
who knew nothing of all our wonderful 
discoveries and inventions; judged by 
some modern standards they were dread- 
fully ignorant. Even to go a very little 
way back, Shakespeare knew nothing 
about electricity, Milton does not appear 
to have been quite sure whether the earth 
revolved round the sun, Oliver Cromwell 
never heard about evolution, and yet man 
was quite up to his present level ir intellec- 
tual power, in morality, and in social aims 
before all the things of which we boast had 
been found out or done. Some of this 
development no doubt was due to the 
exercise of reason, but not all. It was 
due, as I have already shown, to the activity 
of other attributes or faculties of human 
nature, largely to sympathy and the moral 
sentiments, and nextto these and related to 
these the greatest improving force is prob- 
ably imagination ; much has been due to 
the sense of beauty, to the exercise of the 
imaginative faculties in poetry, music, 
the drama, painting and architecture; 
These can scarcely be said to be due to 
reason, they were born of emotion, of loye, 
pity, sorrow, fear, hope, admiration ; 
evidence, logic, proof had nothing to 
do with them. 

Some people ask, what does poetry 
prove? Well, it proves nothing in the 
way of facts which would satisfy the 
Rationalist ; except one great fact which 
the Rationalist overlooks, that man has 
heart, soul, imagination, and ideals. Tha: 

e loves and hates, hopes and fea ‘ 
suffers and rejoices, and t 
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tions are the principal factors in his life. ‘deal state when man shall be ‘‘ completely 


That imagination plays a very important 
part in the improvement of moral and 
social conditions Herbert Spencer himself 
admits. We have seen how much has 
been effected by the sentiment of jus- 
tice—+.¢., altruistic justice, the desire to 
see justice done to others. But Me. 
Spencer says, ‘‘to be capable of this 
sentiment in a developed form, the 
faculty of mental representation must be 
relatively great.’’ The ‘‘ faculty of men- 
tal representation ’’ is only another name 
for the imagination. We do not all see 
the actual sufferings of the poor, of slaves, 
of prisoners, or the misery caused by war, 
but we represent it mentally to ourselves, 
that is, we imagine it, and the imagina- 
tion of these sufferings arouses our pity and 
we are impelled to action by a desire to 
relieve them. And we not only mentally 
picture the sufferings, but we mentally 
picture the improvement which will ensue 
from the relief of these sufferings or the 
removal of their causes. ‘his mental 
representation of improved conditions we 
call an ideal. We mentally see the effects 
of social improvements and the way to 
them long before they are realised. We 
indulge in anticipations, we forecast, we 
prophesy. Ideals have a power over us 
individually. The Christ is often such 
a moral ideal, the mental representation of 

-man’s best idea of what man ought to 

be ; perfectly pure, perfectly loving, per- 
fectly beneficent, what no man perhaps 
has ever yet been—but an ideal to which 
a good man aspires, and in the effort 
to realise this ideal in themselves men 
become morally better, if they do not 
altogether succeed in realising it. 

The imagination is a creative power. 
The poet sees the tragedy before he shapes 
it into verse; the picture is formed in 
the artist’s mind before he fixes it upon the 
canvas; the musician hears the strain 
before he brings it out of the orchestra ; 
the cathedral exists in imagination before 
it is realised in stone. The work actually 
done is the effort to fix the creation in words, 
or music, form or colour, and the work 
seldom, if ever, realises what we call the 
artist's dream, that is, the creation of his 
imagination. 

Imagination contributes largely to the 
improvement of social conditions; it 
acts in advance of knowledge and reason, 
and shows what is desirable and what ought 
to be. In early times this mental repre- 
sentation was of a retrospective character, 
and in a measure ineffective ; it painted a 
lost golden age which men looked back upon 
with regret ; but when imagination began 
to forecast instead of casting back its crea- 
tive work produced results. Then men 
began to dream, not of what the world had 
been, but of what it might, could, and should 
be, and their dreams have at least been 
partially realised. The poet became a 
seer or prophet. In this mood Isaiah pro- 
phesied, Plato philosophised, Virgil sang, 
Jesus taught, St. John saw visions. The 
social ideal, the perfect monarchy, the 
model republic, the Utopia took different 
shapes and names ; the Augustine age, the 
glory of Israel, the kingdom of God, the 
new Jerusalem—they were all creations of 
the imagination, unrealised but not un- 
realisable social ideals. 

Even the agnostic looks forward to an 


adapted in Society completely developed,’’ 
which is one way of putting the old poetic 
and prophetic visions in modern philoso- 
phic terms and telling us that the time 
will come when they will be fulfilled ; but 
the man of imagination was hundreds of 
years ahead of the man of reason. 

But prophecies tend to realise themselves. 
Imagination pictures a happier state and 
men labour to realise it, and are not content 
without some measure of success. And 
yet prophecies are always in a sense ir- 
rational; they do not rest upon calculation, 
they are born of desire, hope, and imagina- 
tion, 

The geologists, chemists, zoologists, and 
biologists of the nineteenth century have 
done wonderful things, have given us a 
marvellously increased knowledge of the 
world and power over nature, but social 
improvements have come in another 
direction, from poets, artists, idealists. 

One of the coming things, it is hoped, will 
be the garden city: a city of limited 
extent and population surrounded by a 
large expanse of fields, gardens and parks. 
If these garden cities ever come into exist- 
ence they will have been the creations 
of imagination and sympathy; they were 
built in some mind before others took up the 
idea to give it practical shape, that is to 
realise theideal. Idonot know who claims 
credit for the ‘‘ garden city ’’ idea, but 
the real creators were the dreamers, John 
Ruskin and William Morris. The future 
social improvement of the conditions of 
life—peace, refinement of manners, beauti- 
ful cities, a higher kind of life altogether, 
the realisation of which is slowly in progress, 
will be largely due to sympathy and imagin- 
ation; love desires, imagination creates, 
and men work to make the desire and the 
dream come true. It is not in vain that 
Tsaiah in glowing language pictured a 
regenerated earth, or Jesus preached the 
kingdom of God, or St. Paul and St. John 
proclaimed the coming supremacy of love, 
or Morris and Ruskin saw the land trans- 
formed when the love of beauty with its 
magic wand shall destroy the moral and 
material ugliness of our time. 

These thoughts springing from the 
heart and the imagination, and not from 
the reason, have mastered the spirits of 
the best and greatest men, who have 
endeavoured, and are still endeavouring, 
to put them into practice on a larger or 
smaller scale. 

Rationalism is concerned with dealing 
with certain classes of propositions and in 
assisting us in determining whether they 
are true or otherwise, an exercise of reason 
that is indispensable in all departments of 
knowledge or pretended knowledge. 

But it is not knowledge which moves 
the world, nor by which man lives, 

““We live by admiration, hope and love.” 


The Rationalist leaves these out of his 
reckoning, and by some strange temporary 
blindness overlooks the commanding part 
which love, sympathy, hope and imagina- 
tion play in the regeneration of man and 
of the world. 

Water Lioyp. 


Tue only failure a man ought to fear is 
failure in cleaving to the purpose he sees 
to be best.—George Eliot. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_—-— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the sender. | 


AGAINST THE WAR SPIRIi. 


Sir,—It appears to me to account for 
the decline of our influence and our 
churches that so many exhibitions of the ~ 
lack of patriotism amongst ‘certain mem- 
bers of the Unitarian body have lately 
taken place, and this new crusade against 
the advice of Lord Roberts needs the 
emphatic protest which Mr. Dennis Squire, 
Mr. Howse, and others have so ably made. 

Mr. Scott Russell’s amiable the:is has 
been torn to ribbons by the Tsar, who, 
whilst setting up the Peace Tribunal of 
the Hague, was pushing forward night and 
day those aggressive preparations in the 
Far Kast which led to the late lamentable 
war. Is it not abundantly clear that, had 
the Japanese relied solely upon the justice 
of their cause and the Hague Conference, 
they as a nation would have been swept . 
away and enslaved by Russia? In the 
events of that great war we have an object 
lesson which no amiable aspirations can | 
wipe out, and if we refuse to pay heed to 
the warning of experience, shall we not 
deserve the downfall and contempt which 
will await the British Empire 2 

Besides, no one proposes to abolish the 
Fleet ; yet surely it is as wicked to fight 
on water as on land. The fact is, that 
again and again wise preparation has 
averted war, as recently as the Fashoda 
incident, and on the other hand the fear 
of war and the want of due preparation 
have led not to peace, but to the outbreak 
of hostilities. Have we not lately suffered 
enough from our lack of preparation, due 
to the very fear of that which it brought 
on? Shall we, dare we, shirk the tre- 
mendous responsibilities of our Empire, 
and may we not hope that the patriotic 
spirit of our forefathers will again shine 
out in their sons ? 

ARMYTAGE BAKEWELL. 


Hampstead. 
Sir,—It is distressing to find Mr. 
Edward 8. Howse obsessed by such 


groundless and gratuitous fears as his 
letter discloses! Why should he choose to 
go through life (or ask Mr. Hopps to do 
so) under the alarming expectation that 
‘* suddenly ’’ he is going to encounter “‘ a 
big bully,’? who, ‘‘ seeing our friend 
defenceless, proceeds forthwith to pound 
him into a jelly, and leaves him in a 
ditch, crumpled up and disorganised, and 
minus his watch and purse’’? This is 
very sad!. It reminds me, irresistibly, of 
Coleridge’s famous verse : 

Like one, that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round walks on 

And turns no more his head ; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread, 
In this case, however, we know quite well 
what the cause of the panic was—a soul 
oppressed by memory of guilt and racked 
by remorse and fear of retribution! Can 
there be some deposit of this at the bottom 
of the consciousness of our latter-day 
special pleaders for militarism, empire 
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resting upon physical force, ‘‘ civilisa- 
tion *’ pushed by bayonets, and Chris- 
tianity preaching from the powder-barrel ? 
‘* Tf you want peace, prepare for war ’’ is 
the gospel of cynicism, barbarism, faithless 
distrust, and hopeless fear. It is not 
what Mr. Howse acts on in his daily inter- 
course with his fellow-beings—or any 
other sensible man, And, as applied to 
international relations, it is a doctrine 
confuted by history, opposed to Christian 
ethics, and condemned by its own futility. 
Peace, like all other good things, does not 
come by whistling forit; but by effort, on 
the direction desired. ‘‘ Blessed are the 
peace makers,’’ said Jesus—not the peace 
marrers (in the name of peace). Ii Mr. 
Howse desires peace (and others like- 
minded with him), then, in the name of 
sound sense, experience, and religion, let 
him prepare for peace, maks smooth its 
paths, and not take its name in vain ! 
Harry 8. PErRIs. 
London, September 11. 


LIVERPOOL °96 CLUB. 


As a kind of aftermath of the Geneva 
Conference, the Rev. F. C. Southworth, 
President of the Meadville Theological 
School, U.S.A., was intercepted on his 
return journey, and after filhng the pulpit 
in Hope-street Church on Sunday was 
welcomed as an honoured guest by the ’96 
Club on Tuesday evening. 

To meet him the members of the.’88 
Club and other guests were also invited, 
and a hope had lingered on. that Professor 
Sen, of Calcutta, might also have been 
caught on the wing. This hope was, 
however, disappointed.* 

A goodly company assembled, many 
well-known laymen and ten ministers 
being present, The Rey. T. Luoyp-Jonzs 
presided, and after dinner, in one of his 
humorous speeches, called upon Mr. A. W. 
Hall to welcome Mr. Southworth. In 
this he was seconded by the Rev. J. C. 
Odgers, who indulged in many interesting 
reminiscences of noted Americans whom he 
had met in the United States, 

In reply, Mr. Souraworrtu, after some 
jocular and general remarks, made allu- 
sion to the great Geneva gathering and 
the significance of the welcome accorded 
in the City and Cathedral of Calvin to 
the advanced guard of Christian thought. 
He told of a Baptist preacher who, on 
ascending the mountains and surveying 
the mighty glaciers, flung off his cap and 
burst out with a cry, ‘Great God! 
what can the Almighty care about 
baptismal immersion !’’ §o also in the 
light of the higher religion the differ- 
ences of human speculation fade into 
insignificance, and the underlying unity 
of souls shines out. Speaking next of 
Meadville, Mr. Southworth said we face 
the same problem on both sides of the 
Atlantic. In the increasing rush for 
wealth and luxury, we need more and 
more to lay hold of the noblest and 
best of the young men in our churches, 
and to train and fit them to go out 
and proclaim with growing power the 
demands of the Spirit. Modest as the 
outcome may seem to be, he had realised 
in his missionary work over an area of a 


* Professor Sen was to sail yesterday, we be- 
lieve, by the White Star boat for New York. 
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thousand miles diameter, that wherever a 
Unitarian Church existed, even though 
small, there were gathered some of the 
best forces making for social uplifting. 
It was our task to multiply and strengthen 
thoseforces. Inconclusion he noted that 
the invitation to the International 
Council to meet two or three years hence 
in the United States had been accepted, 
and he was sure that every effort would 
be used to make that occasion an 
eminent success. Thanking the members 
of the ’96 Club for their kind hospitality, 
he extended to them a cordial invitation 
to come over. He thought a wealthy 
layman could make no better investment 
than to charter an ocean liner to convey 
a huge party of Unitarians to that 
gathering. 

Mr. Cuartes W. Jones, responding to 
the further welcome offered to the 
members of the ’88 Club, gave expres- 
sion to the admiration and gratitude felt 
by all civilised peoples towards President 
Roosevelt. 

The meeting was altogether most up- 
lifting, and was greatly enjoyed. 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 


A sae of work was held last Saturday 
afternoon in the Recreative Rooms at 
Willert-street, Collyhurst, Manchester, and 
was formally opened by the Lord Mayor, 
Sir T. T. Shann. The object was to raise 
as nearly £100 as possible to augment the 
fund which is being raised for the purpose 
of carrying out a scheme of extension at 
the Willert-street premises: Both Ren- 
shaw-street and Willert-street Missions 
have so developed their work and influence 
in recent years that-it has become an 
absolute necessity to enlarge the premises. 
At the former place an extension has been 
completed, though it is but part of a larger 
scheme which it is hoped will one day be 
possible. Moreover, the work there was 
rendered possible earlier, owing to the 
exceptional generosity of the late Mrs. 
James Worthington. For the entire 
scheme as it affected the two Missions, 
including the strengthening of finances for 
current upkeep, a sum of £3,500 was 
required. Appeal has been made to sub- 
scribers and friends, and some most 
generous responses have come in; but a 
further sum of about £800 is still wanted. 
In the present condition of the Mission’s 
finances it has not been considered wise to 
proceed with the building at Willert-street 
until the whole of the money asked for 
had been received or promised. The 
straits to which the Missionary and his 
devoted workers are put at Willert-street 
in providing accommodation for their 
scholars and for the Sunday congregations 
are a source of discomfort and discourage- 
ment. More scholars want constantly 
to join; but the six hundred who are at 
present enrolled have to be unhealthily 
crowded together under conditions most 
unfavourable to their teachers as well as 
to themselves. So the people connected 
with the Mission, though extremely poor, 
made up their minds to contribute what 
they could in material and work in order 
to raise money by means of a sale. They 
also put their pennies by weekly so that 
they might buy some of the goods provided. 
The Rey. J; W. Bishop organise 
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effort, and, through his personal influence, 
secured help both in money and in goods 
from a number of friends outside the 
Mission, with the result that at the close 
of Saturday’s sale nearly £90 was in hand: 
Here is a local proof of downright earnest- 
ness and no little self-sacrifice, which 
should stimulate others who value the 
uplifting influences of Mission work to at 
once subscribe the deficiency, so that the 
lamentably needed extension may be 
proceeded with without further delay. 


Councillor ANrHony BurGon, who oceu- 
pied the chair on Saturday, said: ‘* The 
loyalty and devotion which the Missionary 
has displayed is evidenced by the success 
he has achieved since he came here nine 
years ago. The chapel, which holds 120, 
was then practically empty ; now, even in 
summer, it is well filled, while in winter 
many are unable to gain admission for 
want of room: ‘The Sunday collections in 
the same period have increased from £4 to 
£35 per annum. The scholars on the 
register now number about 600, with an 
average attendance of ‘about 430; and; 
when we consider that there is only proper 
room for about 300, you will agree with 
me that this is another overcrowded area 
in the city of Manchester which ovght to 
be cleared at the earliest moment, and be 
replaced by more suitable and adequate 
buildings. . . ; Although the work of these 
Missions is supported by the Unitarian 
body, there is no ‘ ism’ or dogmatic teaching 
introduced, and no test of membership. 
The earnest desire is to uplift the ethical 
and social and spiritual lives of the people 
by sympathetic and watchful oversight 
and counsel. ; 2 3 Our very hard-worked 
Lord Mayor has come to-day to mark his 
appreciation of the good work which is 
being done here, and to show his sympathy 
with it as the Chief Magistrate of the City 
of Manchester, and I cannot allow this 
opportunity to pass without expressing the 
appreciation in which he is held by at least 
the thoughtful section of the citizens for 
the splendid effort he successfully carried 
through last winter, to alleviate the 
widespread distress through lack of em- 
ployment amongst the workers, and for 
the signal service he rendered to Lancashire 
generally hy inviting the representatives 
of the employers and employees im the 
cotton trade to meet together, and firmly 
insisting upon their settling the dispute in 
a reasonable manner before they left the 
Town Hall (only forty-eight hours before 
a general strike seemed inevitable), thus 
averting a calamitous conflict which would 
have had far-reaching and pernicious 
results.’ * 

The Lorp Mayor expressed great 
pleasure at being present in order to show 
his appreciation of the work which the 
Rev. J. W. Bishop was doing there. Mr, 
Bishop had acted as secretary to his 
Unemployed Fund during last winter, and 
they had distributed that fund and 
organised their work generally with less 
friction than ever before: He thought it 
was a great pity that the officers of a 
Mission such as theirs should be bothered 
about finances, and he felt sure that if 
only people really knew the character of 
the work they would consider it a great 
privilege to find all the necessary m 
He had declined other—and w 
might have thought more im 
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public invitations that day, in order to 
show his sympathy with work that was 
engaged in for the uplifting of the poor. 
He knew a good deal about their struggles, 
their hardships, and their mutual kindnesses 
to one another, and he much admired the 
efforts made by such oragnisations as the 
Domestic Mission to make the poor more 
reliant, more self-respecting, and happier; 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Lord 
Mayor was moved by the Rev. S. A. 
Steinthal and seconded by Rev. J: W. 
Bishop; and the Lord Mayor himself 
moved a similar vote of thanks to Councillor 
Burgon, which Mr; Albert. Nicholson 
seconded; 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


cents 


{Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


London: Hackney.—The Rev. Henry Raw- 
lings entered on his ministry at the New Gravel 
Pit Church, Chatham- place, on Sunday week, 
Sept. 3. His (temporary) address is 71, 
Ickburgh-road; after the end of the present 
month it will be 30, Knightland-road, Upper 
Clapton, N.E.. 

London: Peckham.—The winter session of 
the Avondale-road Church Guild, under the pre- 
sidency of the Rev. A. F. G. Fletcher, was 
opened on Sept. 5 with a social eyening. There 
were present 55 members and eight visitors. On 
the following evening the juvenile section, com- 
prising the Sunday-school and Band of Hope 
Guild, opened their session with an attendance 
of 52 members, making a very happy party. 
Friends in the district are invited to the meet- 
ings, which are held every Tuesday at 3'p.m., 
and the hon. sec., Mr. G. W. Gibberd, 73a, 
Peckham Rye, will be pleased to forward a copy 
of syllabus. 

Poole.—The services on Sunday last were 
conducted in the morning by the Rev. W. T. 
Bushrod, of Chorley, and in the evening by Mr. 
H. S. Carter. Itis an interesting fact that Mr. 
Carter’s grandfather, the late Mr. Alfred Bal- 
ston, regularly for some years led the congrega- 
tion in public worship, and his mother, Mrs. W. 
Carter, of Parkstone, has often rendered a like 
service. ; 

Walmsley.—At the Harvest Festival on 
Sunday last, Sept. 10, sermons were preached 
morning and afternoon by the Rev. EH. E. Jen- 
kins. The collection in aid of the choir fund 
amounted to over £11, an increase on last year. 

Walthamstow.— On Thursday evening, 
Sept. 7, a concert was held in the Truro-road 
Chureh, in aid of the Sunday-school and choir 
funds. The arrangements were well carried out 
under the direction of Miss Mary Read, the 
Sunday-school secretary, and an excellent pro- 
gramme was provided. A large number of 
members and friends of the congregation were 
present, and a very enjoyable evening was spent, 
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Br it ours, in all things human and 
divine, to keep the good heart of faith ; 
and as we accept the clearness of a brother’s 
face and the simplicity of his word, and 
the freedom of his aifection, so to throw 
ourselves open to the expression of God’s 
life and love, in the beauty of the world, 
in the law of conscience, in the ample 
range of thought and aspiration, and in the 

promises, already pressing to fulfilment, of 
saints and prophets. It is never a good 
sign, be it remembered, when doubts beset 
us founded on no better reason than the 
thing in question is ‘‘ too good to be true.”’ 
The suggestion, we may then be sure, is 
not from our best and noblest mind, and 
should be dealt with less as an honest plea 
than as a low temptation, and swept away 

ag an ungenial mist by a breath of fresh 
affection, clearing the stars again — 

ames Martineau: a 


OUR CALENDAR. 
Cee ond 
It is requested that notice of any elteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, September 17. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7, Rey. A. S. Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. 
THOMPSON. ¢ 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rey. Wm. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. F. W. Stanuny. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and.7, Key. Epgar Dariyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Prof. W. H. Hupson. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. 
A. J. Marcuanr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 

and 7, Rev. F. Hanxinson. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
Il and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rey. H. Rawuiinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Mr. Herperr Rix. 

Highgete Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Saver Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. Grorgr Crircutry, B.A. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porr. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rev. J. Pagu 
Hoprs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. F, G. Firrcupr. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Ferix Taytor, 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Wooprmna, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
T. E. M. EpwarDs. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE Lt. 

BuackPoot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrr McGuz. 

BuackpooLt, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Boortz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Mortuy Mixtzs. 

BovurneMovutuH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. C. C. Coz. 

BRaDFoRD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cprepic Jonus, M.A. 

BricutTon, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11, and 7, Short Vesper Service, 
Holiday Sermon, ‘What Brighton Should 
Do for its Visitors,” Rey. PrrestLEY Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7 
Rev. Guorce SrReert, 
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BUTTER 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 
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COTGH 


O. & B.’s “Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now 


be obtained, Address of nearest agent on receipt of 


post-card, Manufectory, London, W.C. 
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CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Surra. 

CurstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. E. Haycock. 

Dovmr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 

GuiLprorpD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. GARDNER Preston. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren, 

Lzxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.80, Rev. CHartns 
Hareroye, M.A. 
LetcrstEr, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PrtzoLD. : 
Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Fisher SHort. 

Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Rozrerrs. 

Liverpoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opaurs, B.A. 

Marpstone, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivEns. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
DRuMMOND. 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScaRBoRouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrweEiL Bryys. 

SzvenoaKs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Henry Dawrrey, B.A. 

SHIREBROOK, Main-street Free Christian Church, 
6.15. 

SrpmouTs, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. Acar. 

Souturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J 
Wain, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley 
road, li and 6.30. 


———_¢¢-____ 


IRELAND. 


Dvustr, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G 
VY. Crook (of Newry). 


a eee 
WALES. 
AsperystwitH, New Market Hall, 11. 
wit SSeS 


Carn Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rey. R. Batmrorru. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


Sh a NER SES 


Waa by Lady Typist, SECRE- 

TARIAL EMPLOYMENT’, Daily or 
Resident ; Literary Work preferred. Reads 
French and German. Moderate terms. Good 
references.—Address, H., clo Dr. Crosskxry, 
Albion-street, Lewes. 


pA WANTED, with capital, 
to develop delightful Nature Cure on 
high ground. Hstablished four Summers.— 
Houston, Broadlands, Medsted, Hants. 


BIRTH. 


FrerGuson.—On September 7th, at 5, Beech- 
wood-terraze, Gateshead, to the Rev. G. 
A. and Mrs, Ferguson, a daughter. 


SILVER WEDDING. 


WEL¥ForD — Morcan.— At the Oldbury 
Unitarian Chapel, on September 14th, 
1880, by the Revs. Henry McKean, of 
Oldbury, and Thomas Timmins, of Ports- 
mouth, uncles of the bride, Jean Agnes, 
eldest daughter of Mr. John Morgan, to 
Walter Deverell, eldest son of Mr. Richard 
Welford, M.A., J.P., of Newcastle-on- 

yne, 
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of novel-writing. 


I. Zangwill, in 7o-Day. 

THE UNCLASSED. 
THE EMANCIPATED. 
DENZIL QUARRIER. 
THE ODD WOMEN. 


“Never writer wrote with deeper conviction than George Gissing; every sentence 
has come straight from the heart, and this fact alone, apart trom its artistic merit, gives 
a poignancy and strength to his work which separates it at once from the common ruck 
These books are terrible arraignments of life—their 
characteristic is this poignancy, this painting of life at its moments of unbearable crisis. 
fy Between misery and despair lies a whole world of difference ; misery is what can be 

i endured—despair is the unbearable, and George Gissing is the spokesman of Despair. 
-_Jane H. Findlater, in the National Review, 


* Wate set him for his life-task the study of the swarming miseries of our human ant- 
heaps and the pettinesses of our mortal nature. 
‘ Demos,’ ‘The Odd Women,’ ‘ The Whirlpcol,’—these sre all monumental titles, mighty 
themes. None of his contemporaries in England—only Zola and Tolstoi anywhere else— 
even attempted to wrestle with such big canvases, and if Gissing di 
rise to the height of his great argument, the conception was at least Herculean.’’— 


IN THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. 
HUMAN ODDS AND ENDS. 
EVE’S RANSOM. 

THE WHIRLPOOL. 


Crown Svo, GSe each. 


eculiar 


” 


‘The Nether World,’ ‘New Grub Street,’ 


not always 


A. H BULLEN, 47, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
H.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 
DrRxzcToRs, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawzencs, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.O. 

Deputy-Chatrman—Marx H. Jupas, A,R.I.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Ceci GraDWELL, 7, Victoria-street, S.W. 

F. H. A. Harpoastte, F'.8.L, 5, Old Queen-st, S.W. 

ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C. 

Miss Ormz, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TaYLER, ‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, $.W. 


If 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 8 and 84 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100, 


|10 years. 18 years. | 21 years 

}1111018 4.01 61042] 01201 

Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea. 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free, 


12 years. | 15 years. 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Handkerchief % Queen. 


And all_the finest linen, Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 


Blouses, Curtains, Children’s things—in short, 
everything can be ironed with the least trouble 
and in the easiest way, without gas, fire, smoke, 
or heat with the ‘ Dalli” Iron. Hot in a few 
minutes, and retains the heat. Can be used 
indoors or‘out of doors, Does double the work in 
half the time. 
The price of the “ Dalli” is 6/-, and the ‘‘Dalli” 
fuel costs 1/9 per box of 128 blocks. To be 
obtained of all Ironmongers and Domestic Stores. 
If any difficulty, apply to the 
Dari SMoKELEss Fuet Co., 27, Mitton Sty 
’ Lonvon, E.C, 


Beware of worthless imitations. 


Board and Residence. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA.— “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. PoTrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwtisH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. 

country. Bracing climate. Sea and moorland. 

Responsible charge taken of the younger guests 

if unaccompanied by adult.— Prospectus from 
Proprietor. 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Uurivalled 
position on sea front, clese to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devonshire Park, &c. Separate tables; elec- 
tric light. Terms from2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


OTHIC HOUSE, HURSTPIER- 

JA POINT, HASSOCES.—Board and Resi- 
dence in a beautiful:and healtby neighbour- 
hocd near the South Downs. Good roads; 
numerous walks and drives —Miss ROWLAND. 


Ne CORNWALL.—Mrs. 
Vickers, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace, APARTMENTS, with or without 
board. 
PARTMENTS or SINGLE ROOMS, 
with or without Board, in a well-fur- 
nished, comfortable house. Permanent or 
weekly.—Address, HouUSEKEEPER, 38, Chil- 
worth-street, Paddington, W. 
Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
momwbp on. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
perance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
Lightin all Rooms ; Bathrooms onevery Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ Bookorart,” LONDON. 


WY NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 

with or without local page. Issued for last 

Sunday in each previous month. One gre 

post free, 1d.—1s, a year ; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 

per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 

to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 

/ 


Lovely seaside village. Beautiful. 


is : 
SEPTEMBER 16, 1905. 


E. NORMAN?REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained & Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G, LAIDLER., 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORC’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS 


*,.* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important. passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 

London: Swedenborg Saciety, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


Schools, etc. 
—— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicuaate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lian Tazor, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 
New Term September 16. 


Bree HIGH SCHOOL, 
LONDON, N. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
- Good modern cducation, with happy home 
life. Public examinations taken. (Honours 
and distinctions have been gained.) Annual 
examination by Associated Boards of the 
R.A.M. and R.C. Gymnasium, games, &e, 
For list of results and prospectus, please 
write Miss CoGSWELL. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAmit- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD BRISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Next Term begins Friday, September 15th. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received, Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


= 


Cerms for Advertisements, 
———_p——— 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essea-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not luter than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


oe eB 
PER Pace ... a eared Tipe ER 
HAur-PaGe ... a a eoere 0 
Per Couumn ... ae Read a 
Inco IN CoLUMN ... MONO 46 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 


20 words, Is. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER tc 
be made to B, KENNEDY, 3, Essea-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Frinted by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published forthe Pro- 
rietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office,3, Essex-street, 
trand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 

20 and 30; Shoe-lane, E.O, | Manchester (Wholesale), — 

JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Sat 16,1905. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


-! Progessor Montet, as President of the 


International Council of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers at Geneva, received in due course 
replies to the three telegrams of congratu- 
lation sent on August 30 to the Mikado, 
the Tsar, and President Roosevelt, on 
receipt of the news of peace between Russia 
and Japan: From Tokio came a telegram, 
dated September 3, from the Secretary of 
the Imperial Household, with thanks by 
his Majesty’s command “pour votre 
aimable félicitation.’? The Russian ac- 
knowledgment came by letter through the 
‘Embassy at Berne, under the date Sep- 
“*Je suis chargé de vous 
transmettre les augustes remerciements 
de Sa Majesté ’Empereur pour les félicita- 
tions que vous avez adressées & Sa 
Majesté, au nom du congrés international 
des Chrétiens libres, a Toccasion des 
heureux résultats de la Conférence de Paix 
de Portsmouth.’? President Roosevelt 
wrote his own message of thanks in a note 
from ‘‘ The White House,”’ dated ‘‘ Oyster 
Bay, 6 Sept.’?: ‘‘ The President thanks 
you heartily for rour congratulations.’ 


Dr. Savace’s Geneva sermon on ‘‘ Re- 
ligion: Its Changing Forms and _ its 
Eternal Essence ’’ we published on Sep- 
tember 9 from a special verbatim report by 
Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, who has been for 
many years the reporter of Dr. Savage’s 
sermons, both in Boston and latterly also 
in New York. The sermons are never 
written beforehand, but are so preserved 
and published from week to week. We 


SO 


were not able to send the report of the 
Geneva sermon to Dr. Savage before 
publication, and it is astonishing how few 
corrections he has since had to make. A 
revised copy of the sermon will be pub- 
lished immediately, in pamphlet form, by 
Messrs. G: H: Ellis, of Boston and New 
York, in the new scries of the Messiah 
Pulpit, and will shortly be procurable at 
Essex Hall. The price, we understand, 
will be 2d., or by post 23d: Orders should 
be sent in without delay, that a sufficient 
number of copies to meet the demand may 
be secured. For thirty years without a 
break, save for the summer vacations, the 
weekly publication of Dr. Savage’s ser- 
mons has been continued, first in Boston 
and since 1896 in New York. The sermons 
fnd their way all over the world: 


Dr: Savace has been in London this 
week, and on Sunday, with Mrs. Savage and 
Mrs. Hackley, attended morning service 
at Wandsworth, where the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant gave a delightful account of the 
Geneva meetings, dwelling upon the sig- 
nificance of that international opportunity 
of giving and receiving “‘ the right hand of 
fellowship.’® Dr. Savage has declined all 
public engagements while in England, as 
he felt the need of quietness and rest. He 
and his party are to sail from London 
to-day (Saturday) by the s.s. Minnehaha, 
for New York. 


WE quoted last week from the cordial 
article which appeared in the German 
Protestantenblatt of August 26 with refer- 
ence to the International Council at 
Geneva. A fortmght later the same paper 
published the following appeal with refer- 
ence to orthodox polemics and the work of 
the Protestantenverein in Germany :— 

** Protestant orthodoxy is using every 
effort to obtain exclusive control of the 
Church. Its forces are organised, the aim 
of the conflict clearly determined. It is 
not now a question of theological debate 
whether the orthodox confession is true, 
but whether orthodoxy alone has the right 
to be in the Church and every other school 
of thought shall be expelled: If that is 
accomplished, all spiritual activity in the 
Church will be choked and all development 
hindered. Our culture and the whole life 
of the community will thereby suffer fatal 
injury: For in its resistance to every free, 
scientific, liberal tendency, Protestant 
orthodoxy is the close ally of Catholic 
Ultramontanism. All Church forces will 
then be united in a retrograde movement. 

** There is need for the most determined 
and strongest resistance: The German Pro- 
testantenverein will undertake to organise 
it: Both by its constitution and previous 


activity it is called thereto: The first 
stage in the conflict, m the case of Dr: 
Fischer, it has successfully carried through: 

**'To this end its membership must be 
increased, and appeal is made to all those 
who desire to maintain a free and living 
Chureh as against-the exclusive claims of 
orthodoxy to join the Union: Notice of 
adhesion should be sent to the office of the 
German Protestantenverein, Berlin, W. 35, 
Steglitzerstr. 68.’’ 

This appeal has already resulted in a 
considerable accession of members: 


A LETTER from Canon Barnett, Warden 
of Toynbee Hall, appeared in Tuesday’s 
Daily News in the correspondence on 
** What is wrong ? ’’ which has been going 
on for some weeks. ‘‘ The eclipse of 
faith ’’ is the Canon’s answer: People no 
longer believe in the eternal right. But, as 
in the age before Christ, this darkness, 
he believes, comes before a more glorious 
dawn :— 

‘* The present is a transition moment: 
There are many idols which have to be 
broken down and fetishes in both religion 
and politics which have to be cleared out of 
men’s minds. ‘There are authorities whose 
claims are unjustified. There are accre- 
tions on faith—‘ traditions of men’ which 
make Divine commands ‘ of none eifect.” 
The time of destruction must be an anxious 
time. Many on one side will go to excesses, 
and many on the other side, to prevent 
excesses, will lay on burdens too heavy 
to be borne, while the mass of mankind 
will live in the cold atmosphere of in- 
difference. The destruction, however, is 
necessary. But when the hour is darkest 
Christ is born in some Nazareth—in some 
despised social movement—in some Pagan 
yellow nation—‘ whence cometh no good 
thing.’ Christ is never far off; when he 
appears faith easily removes the mountains 
of wrong seen by your correspondents.’ * 


As the surest way to make an end of the 
eclipse of faith, Canon Barnett makes the 
same appeal as Frederick Robertson, in 
his well-know 

‘*Tf this be a true diagnosis of this 
strange disease of modern life, the question 
is, ‘ What are we to do?” The obvious 
answer is ‘Cling closely to the things 
learnt under the light of this old faith, 
which all recognise to be good.” Purity is 
better than impurity, unselfishness better 
than selfishness, love better than hate, 
temperance better than drunkenness. Here 
is a group of subjects, as to the value of 
which no one doubts. John the Baptist is 
for the time the best example for reformers 
and missionaries. The people who care 
for their country or for their children will, 
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I believe, do most good by teaching a 
righteousness which is everywhere and at all 
times and by everybody approved: They 
will, in my opinion, do it most effectively 
who, themselves ba-ving a vision (a glimpse 
of the present Christ) restrain themselves 
while their faith moves them to reason of 
righteousness, temperance, judgment: The 
Holy Spirit bloweth where He listeth, and 
not according to men’s directions: An 
enthusiasm—if possible, a religious en- 
thusiasm—for ordinary accepted morality, 
seems to me to be a great need of the 
moment.’ 

Av the end of the present year Mr. 
Thomas Holmes, who has been for twenty 
years a police-court missionary in London, 
is to succeed Mr. Edward Grubb, editor of 
the British Friend, as secretary of the 
Howard Association: Mr. Grubb succeeded 
Mr. William Tallack in the secretaryship at 
the beginning of 1902, and is now obliged 
by the pressure of other claims to relin- 
guish the work: He has been appointed 
a member of the committee-of the Asso- 
ciation; 


Av the International Prisons Congress, 
recently held at Buda-Pest, much attention 
was given to the American system of 
special Courts for children, and the ap- 
pointment of probation officers, the subject 
being introduced by an able paper written 
by Miss Lucy C: Bartlett, of Rome (a 
member of the Committee of the Howard 
Association), who has, during a recent 
journey, made exhaustive inquiries into 
the working of the probation system in the 
United States. 


In the forthcoming number of the 
Hibbert Journal; Professor Anesaki; of 
Tokyo, Japan, will contribute an article on 
“* How Christianity appeals to a Japanese 
Buddhist,’ in which he pleads for a closer 
union of the two religions for the purpose of 
raising the ethical standard of the world. 
In the same number an article, by the 
editor, entitled ‘‘ Is the Moral Supremacy 
of Christendom in Danger,’* will deal with 
the rising in Japan in its bearing on the 
ethical and religious problems of the West. 

Tue British Friend for September con- 
tains a very illuminating article, written 
by Mr; Percy Alden, M.A:, giving an account 
of present social conditions in Denmark, 
and of the extraordinary progress made 
by that country in the last twenty years, 
A party of ** Friends *’ and others recently 
visited Denmark, under Mr, Alden’s 
leadership, and this article records some 
results of their observations: The party 
were much struck with the homes for the 
aged, maintained by the State in conjunc- 
tion with the local authorities, and with 
the communal Labour Bureau. The re- 
markable revival of agriculture in Denmark 
was carefully studied, and is regarded as 
being in the main the resultant effect of 
three causes: “‘ first, the present method 
of holding land in small lots which are 
cultivated by the owners; second, the 
principle of co-operation, which is almost 
universal throughout Denmark ; and, third, 
the system of education through the -high 
schools and agricultural colleges, which has 
placed the peasant farmer on a level with 
the keenest intellects of the town.’ 


¥ 
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GENERAL Boorun’s schemes are usually 
large and ambitious. They have this to 
their credit. He is resolved to tax to the 
utmost the resources of the social wing of 
the Salvation Army in the attempt to 
deal on broad lines with the crying prob- 
lems of social distress. The latest of his 
plans to be announced in the press is 
among the biggest of all. Emigrate. 
Emigrate a million people. Empty the 
workhouses. Abolish the poor rate by 
getting rid of pauperism. As a small 
beginning the General proposes to send 
10,000 or 20,000 families to Australia. 
Not, however, the immates of the work- 
houses, but capable men with their 
families. Pauperism he would reduce 
indirectly by lessening the pressure of the 
home labour market. General Booth relies 
on the co-operation of municipal and other 
authorities on the ground that it is cheaper 
to emigrate men before they are paupers 
than to maintain them afterwards. He 
has interviewed many mayors and others 
during his recent tour, and when in 
Australia, discussed the scheme with Mr. 
Deakin, the Commonwealth Premier. And 
the Australasian states seem willing to 
assist the work. Now, for the men who 
may be emigrated this is very good news. 


THE emigration scheme has aroused 
great interest in Australia, and has been 
the subject. of animated: discussion in-the 
Parliament. But at the present time it is 
difficult even for an Australian to gain 
access to the land, so foolishly have the 
people allowed private interests to come 
between them and it. And it is recognised 
that the land laws will need to be reformed 
if such a policy as this is to be carried out 
on any large scale. Mr. -Watson, the 
Labour leader, sees in these proposals a 
way to bursting up the big estates and to 
progressive land taxation. Thus strangely 
do the aims of the great apostle of the poor 
at home link themselves to the political 
struggles at the Antipodes. Again is 
demonstrated how closely the world is 
being welded into one world-state. And 
two winters of frightful distress in this 
country are reflected in the distant world 
of our farthest colonies, 


Tr is difficult without fuller information 
to forecast the success of this policy. For 
the families who depart it will be well. 
General Booth’s previous emigration work 
has shown how very large a proportion of 
the men do excellently once they are given 
a chance. But the reflection will not be 
denied that, given the chance, they might 
do as well at home.« There is waste land 
here crying for the waste labour. And, 
after all, our great problem is not to b2 
solved by removing honest, imdustrious 
men—and it is only these the General 
wishes to send or the colonies to welcome. 
Our sphinx’s questionis : How to provide 
human life conditions for those who 
remain. We are not helped to this even 
though Australia should socialise its land. 
One other reflection lies on the surface. 
If a few emigrate, it will not affect the 
home population one way or the other. 
But if a multitude of the vigorous men 
and women go, it may leave a bad heritage 
behind. The countryside: already suffers 
by the loss of its strong blood to the towns, 


Ireland—e.g., where vast emigration has 
continued long—is in a most miserable 
plight. Experts even connect its excessive 
insanity with the stagnation that follows 
emigration. In a word, we want our 
healthy men and women at home. We 
want conditions of healthy industry, and 
we must provide in humane fashion for 
those already impaired by unhealthy 
surroundings. 
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Dr: Barnarpo, the founder of the 
National Waifs and Strays Association, 
died suddenly of heart disease on Tuesday 
evening: He had suffered much of recent 
years from angina pectoris, and was. 
known to be ina critical condition. The 
great work he did for homeless children 
grew from very small beginnings. Born 
in Ireland in 1845, the son of a man of 
Spanish descent, who was born in Ger- 
many, Thomas John Barnardo entered 
as a student at the London Hospital, 
meaning to go-out to China as a medical 
missionary. He belonged to the Exeter 
Hall school of evangelicals. One day, at 
a mission service in the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, he told the story of a homeless 
lad he had found in the Hast-end, and a 
report of this in the papers led the late 
Lord Shaftesbury to invite Barnardo to 
come and see him: Further investigations 
followed, and in 1866 the work of his | 
Homes for Waifs and Strays began at. 
Stepney. It was work similar. to that 
which Mgr. Nugent so admirably. con- 
ducted in Liverpool, and it grew rapidly 
and received very widespread support; 
so that it is reported that from 1,200 to . 
1,300 boys and girls are now annually 
emigrated to Canada; The work of the 
various Homes involves an annual ex- 
penditure of £200,000. Though the in- 
spirer of this great work is called away, it 
is well organised to be permanently car- 
ried on. In 1899 the property and control 
were vested in “The National Incor- 
porated Association for the Reclamation 
of Destitute Waif Children, otherwise 
known as Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,’* _ 


Toe Zimes on Thursday devoted a 
leading article to Dr. Barnardo and his 
work, which concluded as follows :— 

‘It is impossible to take a general 
view of Dr. Barnardo’s life-work without 
being astonished alike by its magnitude 
and by its diversity, and by the enormous 
amount of otherwise hopeless misery 
against which he has contended _single- 
handed with success: He may be justly 
ranked among the greatest public bene- 
factors whom England has in recent times 
numbered among her citizens. With no 
adventitious aid from fortune or from 
connections, with no aim but to relieve 
misery and to prevent sin and suffering, 
he has raised up a noble monument of 
philanthropy and of public usefulness; 
Notwithstanding the inroads of disease, 


-he remained bravely at his post; and his 


premature death was no doubt largely 
due to his devotion. We trust that the 


children whom he loved so well will still 
bo eared for by those upon whom his 
responsibilities have descended, and that 
the nation will not suffer either his 
example to be lost or the continuance of 
his work to be imperilled.’” 
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‘a the same, not troubling themselves 
about the kind of people they and their 
family will become. And what is the 
result? Why, a general fabbiness in 
the land, a feeble softness of brain 
and sinew, 2 want of grit, an absence of 
principle and trust in principle. a lazy 
good-nature that does not concern itself 
with deep and holy things and produces 
sleek, dall, and vacant features, a spirit of 
acquiescence and compromise that leaves 
evil alone and wrong unrectified. In a 
word, there is an absence of purifying, a 
jack of «wholesome self-discipline and self- 
cleansing, and world-purging. In Caurch 
and State, in polities, culture and religion, 
the influence cf what has been called 
Philosophie Doubt, which is only another 
namie for 2 polite apology for things as they 
are, has been, and is still, simply pernicious. 
In the sixteenth century, as you know, 
there arose 2 body of men who, because 
of their desire to purify themselves and 
the world, were nicknamed Puritans. 
Cambridge was a stronghold of such men 
Spenser and Milton walked through these 
streets and quads and gardens. Cromwell 
was here as 2 young man, and Colonel 
. | Hutchinson, and other leaders in the great 
struggle for civil and religious liberty- 
They, and men of their mind, were pointed 
2t for being -peculiar—for being different, 
that is, from most of- their neighbours, 
for deciming to do things that most men did, 
for having scruples about such things, and 
thereby, unintentionally perhaps, seeming 
to throw blame on those who did not share 
_ | these scruples. No doubt some of them 
-| behaved 2s rather superior persons, as 
it they did not belong to the Scribes and 
Pharisees, and doubtless there were many 
needlessly strict and stern. But on the 
other hand the Pharisaism of the Puritans 
and their want of grace and charm have 
been greatly exaggerated by their enemies. 
Oliver Cromwell was commonly charged 
with being a hypocrite, but now we may 
read im his letters how far he wes from 
thinking well of himself. On the contrary, 
he was full of self-rzeproaches, and he con- 
stantly bewailed his unfitness and unworthi- 
ness in the sight of God. O# seven letters 
Temaming of those written by him after 
the dangers and victory at Dunbar, on 
September 4, 1550, one was to his wife in 
London. I know none more geen in 
is love and piety... He wrote -— 
“" My Dearest,_I have not leasnre to 
‘write much. But I would chide thee 
: that in many of thy letters thou writest 
“* to me that I should not be unmindful 
** of thee and thy Httle ones. Truly, if 
“<1 leve you not too well I thmk ! err| © 
*< not on the other hand much. - Thou art 
= dearer to me than any creature ; let 
“that suffice. The Lord hath showed 
“us an exceeding mercy: who cen tell 
** how great it is! My weak faith hath 
~~ been upheld. I have been in my inward 
‘man marvellously supported; though 
— thee. I grow an old man, and 
** feel infirmities of age-marvellously steal- 
“ing upon me. Would my corruptions 
Gd as fast decrease! Pray on my 
“* behalf im the latter respect. The parti- 
** ealats of our late success Harry Vane or 
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the brave governor of Nottingham Castle, 
one utterly fearless in his devotion to 
principle, had the genial courtesy and culti- 
vated tastes of the most accomplished 
Cavalier. His wife, writing of him after 
his death for the benefit of his children, 
says of him, in loving memory -— 

** He was of middle stature, of a slender 
** well-proportioned shape, his complexion 
“fair, his hair of light brown, very 
“* thick set in his youth, softer than the 

“* finest silk and curling into loose great 
** rings at the ends, his eyes of a lively 
* grey « - ~ full of life and VIZOUE 5 

"+++ Withal he had a most amiable 

** eountenance, which carried in it some- 
*““thing of magnanimity and majesty, 
** mingled with sweetness : «es Was 
** active and graceful, apt for any bodily 
“‘ exercise, could dance admirably, had 

~ skill im fencing, had a great love of 

“music and often diverted kimself with 

‘a viol on which he played masterly, 

ey great judgment in paintings, 

** left off very early the wearing of any- 

** thine that was costly, yet in his plainest 
** negligent habit appeared very muck 
«the ‘ genfleman.””’ This was the man 
whe, though eourted by all the landed 
magnates of Nottinghamshire and offered 
by the kine’s party every kind of prome- 
tion if he would take their side, preferred 
the cause of purification, and for its sake 
spent his fortune and died at the age of 
forty-seven in a dungeon. © 

Let me speak of one more of these 
reformers, one known as an “* Old Puritan *” 
or Puritan of the earlier type, as described 
in the words of 2a Churchman and a Royal- 
ist. ‘* Master John Dod,” says Fuller, 

** was a Cambridge scholar, and with so 

*“much that was solid m his character, 

games with such sweet fruits grafted 

** on astock of grace that Oxford men would 

** gladly have taken him home with them.”’ 
When coarsely treated by the Cavaliers he 
remembered his favourite maxim‘ Sancti- 
fied afflictions are good promotions.** 
Once, on being asked to visit a masterpiece 
of English architecture, he desired to be 
excused and to sit still looking on a flower 
which he had im his hand. “‘In this 
** flower,” he said, “‘I ean see more of God 
** than im all the beautiful buildings in the 

** world *’—a sentiment in which surely 
every true artist would “warmly concur. 

* With him,”’ writes Fuller, “‘ the old 

* Puritan may seem to expire, and in his 

*‘ grave to be interred, humble, meek, 

** patient, hospitable, charitable in his cen- 
*< =ures of 2s in his alms to others. Would 
**¥ could truly say but half so much of 

* the next generation.”” 

But though all Puritans were not as 
John Dod, there was something noble about 
most of them. They had a strong back- 
bone of conviction. They believed in truth 
and righteousness and God. They could 
stand firmly without yielding to inclination, 
fashion ormoney. The sacrifices they were 
called upon to make they did make, 
without fiimching or hesitation—enduring 
as seeing Him who is mvisible. They 
may have kad their unattractive side, ther 
may have been, many of them, ungainly in 
manner, narrow in some of their opinions, 
insensible to some of the sweeter, gayer 
aspects af life. but they had in themselves 
the spirit of purification, leading them 
to do all they could to md their own 
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lives, and the community in which they 
lived, of evil. 

Now, my friends, we are descended from 
such men. We be:ong to a religious com- 
munion founded more than two hundred 
years ago by Puritans, by men and women 
who left the State Church because they 
wanted purity of doctrine, purity in worship 
and ecclesiastical government, purity in 
political life. And we still stand, if we 
stand for anything definitely, for purifi- 
cation in these things. Weare not content 
to fall in with religion as we find it, to 
accommodate our consciences to what does 
not commend itself to them. Venerable 
buildings, though the history of England 
and of English Christianity for a thousand 
years be written upon them, beautiful 
musi¢ and words sacred with hallowed 
associations, the warmth of a multitude of 
worshippers, the social and commerical 
advantages of belonging to the .great 
majority, will not conceal from us the crying 
need of purity in the Church and State. 
We are unwilling Nonconformists, but 
Nonconformists we are if we are worth our 
salt. I cannot express in language the 
longing I sometimes feel to be in orders, to 
be a member ct that Mother Church 
which has included a multitude I honour 
and love, and to feel united to them in 
the bonds of the same living and visible 
communion; but a Nonconformist Iam and 
must be if lam to bean honest man. We 
have, I am sure no sympathy with the 
spirit of dissent, with an eagerness, that 
is, to find something to disagree with, to 
quarrel with names and words we ourselves 
have not chosen; but we do dissent from 
dogmas that we consider false, from cere- 
monies we think to be superstitious, 
from ideas and ideals that seem to us con- 
trary to the teaching of Christ. From 
such error and bondage, however blended 
with the good and the beautiful, we must, 
if we can, purify ourselves even as God is 
pure—even as Jesus Christ purified him- 
self from the corruption of the Jewish 
religion. His words have a special and 
commanding significance for us: ‘‘ Unless 
your righteousness exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and. Pharisees ye cannot 
enter the kingdom of Heaven.”’ 

My friends, the Act of Uniformity is as 
unjust and odious now as it was two 
hundred years since. Our forefathers 
would do now what they did then. They 
would refuse to conform, and they would 
pay willingly the price of their refusal. 
The Book of Common Prayer, noble as it is 
and priceless as an English religious classic, 
needs to be purified as it did in those days, 
only with a deeper purification. [f it 
offended then by its narrowness and 
falsehood, far more it offends the modern 
intelligence and conscience. More than 
ever there is a need of separating the wheat 
from the chaff, what is essential and per- 
manent from what is unessential and tem- 
porary. If our ancestors felt the creeds a 
stumbling-block, still more have we reason 
to regard them as objectionable. The 
progress of knowledge has made them 
impossible. And far more than they 
thought we think the Bible in need of 
purgation, to demand a thorough discrim- 
ination of the spiritual from the un- 
spiritual, of the Christian from the un- 
Christian, of the Catholic and universal 
from the sacerdotal. If we are not Puri- 


tans we are nothing. If we think it does 
not matter what men believe or what they 
worship or what is said in the pulpit 
or accepted in the pew, then let us close 
our doors. Our day is done and the spirit of 
our founders is dead. 

And if it does not matter what our 
religion is, does anything matter—our 
country, our city, our individual conduct @ 
If we cease to care about God and Christ 
and the life to come, before long we shall 


find ourselves ceasing to care about our- 


fellow-men, about progress or knowledge, 
about our studies and profession, about 
our homes at last, and, strange result of 
egoism, even about ourselves. ‘* Whether 
I live or die does not greatly trouble 
me ’’ is the last confession of the man or 
nation that no longer cares to purify him- 
self as God the Father is pure. 

My friends, I do want you to be Puritans 
—not in any raw, bigoted, Philistine sense, 
but in the meaning of the word attached 
to it by the best—lovers of culture and 
beauty, large minded enough to appreciate 
the qualities and opinions of men different 
from yourselves, cheerful, yes, playful in 
your intercourse with your neighbours, yet 
Puritans all the same—firm for principle, 
unshaken for liberty, secure against gilded 
flatteries and gaudy iniquities, unseduced 
by the temptations of property and all 
its plausible delusions, refusing to follow 
this modern fashion in high places of 
politely refinng away the meaning of 
words—yes, in this sense Puritans to the 
backbone. And above all, let us be true 
to the old and lofty tradition—let us keep 
watch upon ourselves, bridling our thoughts 
and tongues, masters of our appetites and 
passions, giving ourselves conscientiously 
and uncomplainingly to our tasks and 
duties in the spirit of those splendid 
words in Lycidas, written by a Cambridge 
man, and inspired by his love of a fellow 
student, ‘‘ Scorn delights and live laborious 
days.’’ 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
II. 


One of the contributions toward decision 
upon an artistic career came from wit- 
nessing Ford Madox Brown’s cartoons 
which had been accepted for the decoration 
of the Houses of Parliament. These 
strongly stirred Rossetti’s ardour and 
seemed to him to mark the advent of a 
new spirit in art. He made himself known 
to the artist, with the result that the 
lad was generously adopted by Brown 
as a free pupil. Inaptitude for performing 
set tasks found demonstration at this, as at 
subsequent periods; for while the pupil 
was supposed to be copying objects like 
tobacco-jars or  pickle-pots, he was 
actually sketching some image of his own 
fecund fancy. His vast imagination left 
no room for the desire to become a good 
copyist. What he aimed at was to obtain 
sufficient technical knowledge of brushwork 
to start upon original designs. 

Two Academy students became ac- 
quainted with Rossetti about this time— 
Holman Hunt, who was a year older, 
and Millais, who was a year younger. 
Millais was a youthful prodigy who had 
already exhibited several pictures. Hol- 
man Hunt and Rossetti were also sanguine 
enough to take a studio, which is described 


by Benson as a ‘‘ dismal and squalid 
place, looking out upon a timber-yard.’’ 
Rossetti had wearied of *prentice play 
and was already at were on ‘*The Girlhood 
of Mary Virgin.’ 


Origin of the Pre-Raphaelite Movement. 

A meeting of these three youths led to 
an important development of, or rather 
revolution in, English art traditions. 
They were once looking over a book of 
engravings of the frescoes in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa. In the art of their day 
they had seen mere iterated obedience 
to the conventional standard in vogue, a 
feeble and insincere use of sentimental 
anecdote, or melodramatic subject. But 
in the designs of the earlier Italian painters 
who preceded Raphael they believed 
they found a strength, a sincerity, a sim- 
plicity that was fresh and independent. 
To his great delight, Rossetti discovered 
that Keats had registered his conclusion 
that these early men surpassed even 
Raphael himself, so that there is cause 
for regarding Keats as the forerunner 
of the Pre-Raphaelite movement. 

**If Newton (wrote Hunt) could say of 
his theory of gravitation that his convic- 
tion of its truth increased ten fold from the 
moment in which he got one other person 
to believe in it, was it wonderful that when 
we three saw, as it were in a flash of 
lightning, this truth of art, it appealed to 
us almost with the force of a revolution ? ’’ 

An Artistic Heresy. — 

Thus in a spirit of revolt against custom- 
ary methods, in acceptance of the principle of 
originality, of taking their inspiration from 
nature, these youthful enthusiasts formed 
their League of Sincerity, and adopted the 
title hurled at their methods asa term of 
contempt (Pre-Raphaelite)... With the 
mystic symbol P.R.B. that. “adorned two 
pictures in the Academy . and a third 
in a Free Exhibition, in the spring of the 
year 1849, the world did not seem con- 
cerned, but when the meaning of the 
initials leaked out, and it was realised there 
was a protest and a challenge in the title 
of this brotherhood, the artistic and 
literary world, loving a fight and loving to 
confound the prophet, at once rose up in 
arms. ; 

With the battle royal that ensued, in 
which much contempt and foolish mis- 
representations mingled with hard knocks, 
it is futile at this date to agitate ourselves. 
Of the reforming movement Rossetti 
became the presiding genius and i inspiring 
leader. Other members were received into 
the fraternity, each one interpreting the 
principles of the brotherhood after his 
own fashion and remaining lastingly more 
united in aim than in method. 


Art and Morals 

The writer of the excellent book on 
Rossetti in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters ’’ 
series, in dealing with this movement, 
emphasises one important point. ‘‘ It 
was strongly held in the Brotherhood that 
purity of mind and heart was a necessary 
condition for good work, and all that 
Was gross or sensual was strictly tabooed. 
It is clear that this band of enthusiasts 
were men of untainted lives, and though 
they probably had little respect for purely 
conventional morality, they had a deep- 
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Upon the vexed question of the relationship 
of art to morals, this instance how a stress 
on artistic righteousness at once took a 
deeper ethical significance, has an impor- 
tant bearing. 

That this contest, by placing the up- 
holders of an artistic reform upon their 
mettle, had a vitalising influence upon their 
creative powers, is proved by their output 
of work. It touched Rossetti chiefly upon 
his poetic side. A short-lived magazine 
(the Germ) issued through Rossetti’s 
initiative in support of the principles of the 
new order of artists, contained several of his 
poems and romances. The fact that his 
picture of the “Annunciation” (1850) would 
not sell, may offer a reason for his fresh 
literary activity. he ‘“ B'essed Damozel,”’ 
which had been written in his 19th year, 
appeared in the Germ, and at this period he 
wrote ‘Sister Helen,” ‘A Last Con- 
fession,” “Jenny,” ‘Dante of Verona,” 
and others, of which, some critics believe 
the most likely to win permanent esteem 
is “Jenny” by reason of its more direct 
appeal to universal sympathy. A picture 
on the same subject, called “Found,” 
was begun at this period, in which 
a peasant bringing a calf in the early 
morning to London is depicted meeting an 

‘old love who has for years been leading 
a life of shame in the city. It was re- 
touched several times but never finished. 


His Home, a City of the Ideal. 


It is characteristic that Rossetti’s only 
attempt upon a modern subject, and a 
realistic one, was never completed. It 
was begun as a contribution to the kind 
of topic’ treated by Hunt at this date. 
I. G. Stephens (‘* Encyc. Brit.’’) attri- 
butes this failure to the fact that it was a 
piece of pictorial moralising, being ‘‘ far 
remote from Rossetti’s inner self, which 
was rather scornful of didactic art, and 
thoroughly indisposed toward attempts 
to ameliorate anybody’s condition by 
means of pictures.’’ It iseloquent of the 
strangeness of this genius that he seemed 
more at home in the subjects of his fancy, 
or in the landscape of ancient Italy, whose 
images were stored up as a race-memory 
in his hereditary constitution, than in any 
modern source of inspiration. He went to 
the past for his subjects. He was of those 
who lived and thought in terms of Floren- 
tine Art or Arthurian Romance. He was 
born out of due time, an alien to that modern 
spirit which would see the romance of 
things common, the divinity of things 
familiar, and know the halo that sur- 
mounts homespun heroism. 

From their infancy the Rossetti children 
fed on dreams, and walked the land of 
fancy, feeding on ambrosia and nectar. 
This aloofness from practical affairs was 
voiced by their sensible mother in a very 
- humorous way. ‘‘ My wish always was 

that my children should be distinguished 
for intellect. I have had my wish; and 
now I wish that there was a little less in- 
tellect in the family, so as to allow room 
for a little more common-sense.’’ 

It was, however, born in their blood. 
The father’s esoteric interpretation of 
Dante sprang from his interest in mysticism. 
He had departed from Catholicism in his 
antagonism to the Papacy, and just as his 
son Dante inherited his parent’s religious 


he also inherited his 
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father’s mysticism in the shape of an 
emotional susceptibility upon matters 
generally held to fall within the field of 
‘* superstition.”’ 


The Religion of Beauty. 

To say that Rossetti in problems of 
theology was agnostic is to say he was 
indifferent to their existence. ‘‘I can 
find ” (writes Quilter in his Preferences in 
Art) “ neither in the records of the man’s 
life, alk given by friends and partisans, 
in his letters, of which I have many, and 
have read more, nor in any of his writings 
or pictures, any really religious feeling. A 
spiritual aspect there is to his art, but of a 
most indefinite and dreamy character ; 
more a protest against the empire of the 
body, than a forgetfulness of its influence.’’ 

Most readers of Tue Inquirer will not 
look at the question from the standpoint 
indicated in the quotation just given. 
If it is true that ‘‘a thrill of beauty is 
a sense of God’’ (A. J. Balfour); if 
** beauty is God’s handwriting, to be wel- 
comed in every fair face, every fair sky, 
every fair flower,’’ as Charles Kingsley 
held it to be, then the claim may be made 


that Rossetti was religious. He was 
steeped in a love of the beautiful. He 


lived and moved and had his being among 
things that are full of grace and of loveli- 
ness. But to use names and titles, he was 
a pure pagan, with a*priest’s devotion to 
all that made paganism beautiful of old. 


Occult Tendencies. 


In his pictures he uses fifteenth century 
Christian symbols of haloes and doves 
and winged angels, because they were 
symbolic and because they were beautiful. 
If he discarded theologic dogmas and reli- 
gious ritual, he kept a belief in what is often 
called ‘‘ supernaturalism.’’ ‘‘ By inevit- 
able instinct he turned to that mysterious 
side of nature and man’s life which to 
other painters of his time had been a mere 
fancy-land, to be visited, if at all, on the 
wings of sport.’’ 

Theodore Watts Dunton, from whose 
article on Rossetti I have culled the 
paragraph just quoted, of special interest 
as written by a friend, proclaims Rossetti’s 
pictures and poetry to be steeped in the 
spirit of what he calls the Renascence 
of Wonder in modern, Europe, which recog- 
nises that the sanctions that have made and 
moulded society are subject to the higher 
sanctions of unseen powers that work 
behind the shows of things, that temper 
of wonder and mystery which has followed 
the temper of materialism. 

In the Sonnet Rossetti wrote in memory 
of his father, he wonders whether his sire 
in bestowing upon his child the name of 
Dante foreknew him to be 

“of those that haunt 
The vale of magical dark mysteries.” 


An illustration of the employment of 
these dark mysteries may be taken from 
his poem ‘‘ Sister Helen,’’ of which an 
analysis is given by J. Knight in his book 
on Rossetti (Walter Scott’s ‘* Great 
Writers ’’). The use of magic in bringing 
retribution on a false lover is part of the 
machinery of this poem of tragic horror. 
Among his pictures a less horrible but 
no less weird and uncanny impression 
is conveyed in his canvas depicting ‘* How 
they met themselves.’? Two lovers walk- 
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ing in a wood are met by their own wraiths 
or doppelgangers. From these instances 
it is plain how eminently applicable 
to Rossetti’s art is the phrase employed to 
express the ideal of another painter, 
viz., the delineation of ‘* beauty touched 
with strangene3s.”’ 


WHICH SACRIFICE SHALL BE MADE? 

‘* We may well be animated with the 
highest hope and the surest confidence 
that the worst is past, and that better days 
are before us.’’ ‘These cheery words are 
taken from a ‘‘ Handbook for the Clergy ”’ 
by Bishop Pereira, of Croydon. The title 
of the book, which the laity may profitably 
read, is ‘‘ Intemperance,’’* and it cannot 
be said that in the above-quoted remark 
the author is guilty of that tendency to 
intemperate language which is sometimes 
charged upon writers on the subject. If 
“*the worst is past,’’? how bad it must 
have been! If ‘‘ better days are before 
us,’ how soon they had better come! 
Let us see what the Bishop of Croydon tells 
us about the present. The appalling sum 
of loss, misery, and degradation revealed 
in his pages ough! to stagger the most 
thougatless into thoughtfulness. ‘‘ We 
have heard it all before ’’—yes, to our 
shame, we have. But in order to appre- 
ciate its significance, and then to shape 
our own course, let'us suppose we have 
not ‘‘ heard it all before.’’ Let us imagine 
we are dealing with some suddenly in- 
flicted pest, and see what it does for our 
nation. 

Here is a trade that, out of equal 
numbers, kills three men engaged in 
it for every man who dies, being an 
abstainer, out of it. Here is a vice that, 
according to Chicf Justice Coleridge, fills . 
nine-tenths of our prisons. Mr. Ritchie, 
as Home Secretary, attributed to it ‘* nine 
tenths of the greatest of all the crimes.’’ 
Here is a daily contributor, of frightful 
efficacy, to the causes of national physical 
decay, a decay that fills our wisest states- 
men with alarm. One week’s list of crimes 
in Great Britain ‘‘ committed entirely 
under the influence of drink ’’ shows ** 14 
murders, 16 suicides, 9 attempted suicides, 
15 cases of stabbing, 111 premature, 
sudden, or violent deaths, 53 violent 
assaults, 54 assaults on policemen, 9 cruelty 
to children,’ 65 assaults on women, &c.’” 
Let him who understands supply signifi- 
cance to this ‘‘ &c.’’—the dreary and 
extensive private supplement to this public 
list of shame. ‘‘ The Commissioners of 
Lunacy estimate the direct insanity caused 
by intemperance at 15 per cent., but 
leave the indirect amount uncalculated, 
though,’’ says the Bishop, ‘‘it must be 
certainly considerable.’* Let those who 
know something of the secrets of family 
life supply their own evidence as to cases 
stopping short of declared insanity, but of 
none the less real and deplorable alienation. 

‘¢ The worst is past ’’—and yet in the 
last thirty years the registered death-rate 
from intemperance has increased more than 
100 per cent., and amongst women 150 per 
cent. Children die by thousands through 
the drunkenness of their mothers—** three 
times more’’ infants are ‘‘ over-laid in ° 
bed ’’ on Saturday nights than any other 
time in the week. Dr. Barnardo estimates 


* Longmans, Green & Co.. Price 2s, 6d. net, | 
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this mysterious existence of ours; by 
means of Fatalism, Stoicism, Egoism, and 
Faith. Deliberately or unconsciously, 
each of us goes one of these ways, but 
with very different results. The first 
makes men blunt, the second hard, the third 
bad, only the fourth good and PaPPy, as 
far as this is possible on earth. 

‘* Faith is the courage to live an ideal 
life, the life of obedience to God.’ 

‘* There is a sort of spiritual selfishness 
which is always seeking to be personally 
edified, strengthened, and comforted, 
and takes no interest in anything but 
this personal salvation.”’ 

‘* Piety must always make us more 
friendly ; otherwise it is not genuine.’” 

‘* For those who wish to lead a life as 


to abate this evil, how can they claim the 
name of patriots, or even of humankind ? 


Weaeet 


that 85 per cent: of those children who 
come into his hands are there ‘‘ directly 
or indirectly through drink.’* Two-thirds 
of the cases of cruelty to children in a 
specimen district (Cardiff) were ‘‘ directly 
due to drink; 8,386 children suffered, 
more or less acutely, thereby.’* Out of 
500 children sent by the late Manchester 
School Board to the industrial schools, 44 
per cent: had drunken parents. The 
Manchester Guardians in 1884 found, after 
strict inquiry, that 51-24 per cent. of the 
cases of pauperism in their district were 
due directly to drink: We have 850,000 
paupers in the country. If the proportion 
is anything like this throughout, is it not 
time the ‘* better days ’’ should hurry up ? 
As to the evidence of medical experts, we 
are almost daily told of some fresh declara- 
tion against alcohol, like that of Sir 
Frederick Treves the other day. The 
Bishop reminds us of a petition signed, up 
to the time of his writing, by no less than 
15,000 medical practitioners in this country, 
asking ‘‘that instruction as to the nature 
and effect of alcohol may be made com- 
pulsory in primary schools.’” 

As to expenditure, let us remember that 
every year a sum far in excess of the 
annual cost of that most costly Boer War 
is paid directly out of the pockets of our 
working population in the purchase of this 
deadly substance. But the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, like the Bishop, is 
able to tell us that in respect of outlay on 
drink “‘ the worst is past.’? 

What is to be done? Are we to read 
the comforting words of the optimists— 
who, to use the definition of an American 
wit, are the people who don’t care what 
happens so long as it doesn’t happen to 
them? Are we to let the cranks and 
professional philanthropists go on as they 
may with their often derided and some- 
times ridiculous efforts to check this 
pestilence ? We cry out when a case or 
two of plague gets into a British port. A 
small-pox epidemic sends us by hundreds 
in alarm to the doctor to be vaccinated, 
and to the chemist for disinfectants: We 
cry out against the processes that result in 
a few cases of lead-poisoning ; while, if 
some arsenic gets into the beer, our 
anxiety knows no bounds. Why, there is 
already that in the beer that kills its tens of 
thousands to any hundred slain in these 
ways! What a_ sacrifice! And _ for 
what ?— 

(a) So that appetite may be gratified: 

(b) So that profit may be made. 

I cannot fliscover a (c). The good 
Bishop, after reciting “‘ really striking 
evidences of effort for reform,’’ appeals to 
his brethren in the church to rally to the 
war against this foe in our midst, to work 
by all possible ways—social, legislative, 
and administrative—to stay its progress. 
May he be abundantly successful in 
persuading them! As for ourselves and 
ordinary citizens, the question arises, 
Which s i 
woe and disgrace, this poisoning of home 
life and destruction of all that is best in 
individuals, this wicked waste of means 
and men, or, on the other hand, a little 
sacrifice of personal gratification, of idle 
ease, and a little time spent in service with 
brethren in the cause ? 

ff there are men and women caring 
nothing or doing nothing really in earnest 


‘* HAPPINESS.’’* 
Il. 


Dr. Hitry’s religious position is perhaps 
most clearly set forth in his essay on ‘‘ The 
Prolegomena of Christianity.’’ His purpose 
is not, he explains, to discuss the dogmas 
of Christian doctrine,—these h2 willingly 
leaves to those whose vocation it is to in- 
vestigate them—but to inquire what 
presuppositions, what dispositions of the 
human mind, and especially of the will, 
are requisite in order to be able to receive 
and understand the teachings of Christ- 
ianity. In this sense they are ‘‘ prole- 
gomena,’’ and they may be summarised as 
follows :—(1) To hold God to be a reality, 
not a mere philosophical notion, to fear and 
serve Him alone, to have no false geds 
beside Him, neither men, nor possessions, 
nor honour. (2) To love our fellow-men 
among whom we are placed as ourselves ; 
not in appearance more, in reality generally 
less. (3) To devote life not to enjoyment, 
even of the noblest kind, nor on the other 
hand to suffering and asceticism, but to 
action in harmony with the Divine will. 
(4) To believe that it is possible to fulfil 
these requirements, everything depending 
on the human will. 

These, says Dr. Hilty, are the prolego- 
mena of Christianity, which must be taken 
into consideration before its dogmas. 
** And if,’ he adds, significantly, ‘‘ any 
of my readers should say that in these 
requirements lies already the essence of 
Christianity itself, we for our part have no 
wish to dissuade him from this view; 
it will, in any case, be less harmful to him 
than those other opinions which pronounce 
these requirements to be either too difficult 
or not necessary for entrance into the 
Church of Christ.’’ 

All the essays contain paragraphs that 
one would like to quote. Here are a few 
passages that can, with comparatively 
little loss, be detached from their context. 

“* Really magnificent generosity is rarely 
to be found except among the poor, who 
come to one another’s assistance with all 
that they possess, and do so as a matter 
of course. Among them there is no glory 
in giving and no shame in accepting ; while 
the upper classes, with all their display 
of charity, often seek to compound with 
Christianity on the cheapest terms.’’ 

** Of all the people whom I have known, 
the best have been peasants, artisans, and 
servants—the only ones who attempted 
to fulfil all the precepts of Christianity.”’ 

“* In life we need courage and humility 
combined. This is the meaning of that 
strange saying of the Apostle Paul: 
‘When I am weak,-then am I strong.’ 
Hither alone is harmful.”” 

‘* A certain inclination to solitude is 
absolutely essential, both to steady mental 
development and to real happiness.’’ 

“There are but four ways of traversing 


good rules may be summed up im these 
three: moderation in all things; tran- 
quillity of mind, based on religious or philo- 
sophical convictions; and a concern 
for greater interests than one’s daily life, 
or even than life itself.’’ 

‘* Tf education succeeds in implanting in 
a youth aspirations after the ideal, and in 
giving him an abhorrence for all that is 
base or vulgar, and also a few good habits— 
especially the love of work, uprightness, 
generosity, and faithfulness—then it has 
accomplished its principal task. In our 
time education promises, it is true, more 
than this, but in reality it performs far 
less. . . . Education in general is not, in 
my opinion, so important as is usually 
represented, and much of the common 
talk about it is exaggerated and worthless. 
With the best education in the world a 
man will be worth little unless it is followed 
by self-education, while with this the worst 
education may be amended.”’ 

‘* Even the vainest persons are not in 
reality satisfied with themselves; on the 
contrary, vanity generally implies an 
uncertainty of judgment as to one’s 
own worth, thus requiring continual con- 
firmation by others.’’ 

‘* Genuine pessimists are always vain.’” 

** The true qualification for a ruler among 
men lies exclusively in the absence of sel- 
fishness.”’ 

‘An efficacious Christianity without a 
mystical element is inconceivable.’’ 

‘“ The prophetic gift is nothing but a 
more acute and correct insight into human 
circumstances, their causes and effects, 
an insight which belongs to every human 
being who has become, in a high degree, 
free from self. Selfishness is like a veil of 
mist that prevents the insight which we 
should otherwise have.’’ 

“The great maxim of antiquity, ‘ Know 
thyself,’ is really—for all who have got 
beyond the crudest vanity—a great burden, 
and even foolishness. Know thy duty, 
rather, and do it bravely; thyself forget 
in doing it. That is a better plan, and 
one of the greatest aids to human happi- 
hess.’ 

‘Old Testament holiness is on the 
whole more natural than the later 
Christian holiness.’’ 

“The so-called children of the world 
are nowhere treated se severely in the words 
of Christ as the protessional ecclesiastics. 
What the Gospel most dreads is not lack 
of faith, but merely formal religions ebgce. 


* “Glick,” von Prof. Dr. Hilty. Three 
volumes, each complete initself. Vols.1 and 2 
appeared originally in 1898, Vol, 8 in 1899. 
Frauenfeld : J. Hubers Verlag. Leipzig: J. 
C. Hinrichssche Buchhandlung. Price 3 Marks 
each yolume, or bound 4 Marks each, : 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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A SEASIDE HOLIDAY.—IX. 


as 


Ow the morning following the exhibition 
of their rock-pool captures the young folk 
were eager to repeat, as far as possible, the 
experiences of the previous day. The 
boys, with Mr. Holden and Uncle Ned, 
sallied forth for their bathe earlier than 
on the previous day, accompanied, 
before, by Scot and Nip. On their way 
back to Brookside they met Mrs. Holden 
and the two girls, who were also eager for 


a morning dip. 


After breakfast the whole party went to 
the rock-pools—the young ones being now 
keenly interested—and all of them deter- 
mined to find and captuce still more of |: 
the wonderful and beautiful creatures and 
start aquariums of their own in big glass 
jam-jars, which they borrowed from Uncle 
Ned or begged ot Mrs. Banks or Maggie. 
In the midst of their search, which pro- 
mised to be as successful as that of the day 
before, they were startled by a peal of 
thunder, followed almost immediately by 
some large drops, and then by a deluge of 


rain. 


It was a magnificent storm! The dark 
leaden clouds rolled up from the south-east, 
against the wind. The sea turned dark 
indigo in colour, flecked with snow-white 
*“sea-horses’’ of foam. The vivid flashes 
‘of forked lightning succeeded each other at 
intervals of barely a minute, followed by 
a crackling clatter and explosion of 
thunder, short and sharp ; at others by a 
rolling roar, which echoed along the cliffs, 
and lasted often until the succeeding peal. 
It was terrific, but it was also magnificent, 
and the children were awed by this display 
of irresistible force in nature. For two 
days past they had been charmed and 
captivated by Nature’s beauty and love- 
liness, and now, after their half-fright at 
the terrible intensity of the lightning had 
abated, they felt a thrill of strange joy in 


this new aspect of nature. 


For more than an hour the lightning 
flashed and the thunder rolled and pealed ; 
then, passing inland, the dark storm-cloud 
was succeeded by a grey, flat, drizzling 
rain-cloud, which seemed to promise to 
continue all day and make further pool- 


hunting undesirable. 


On the way back Uncle Ned claimed the 
help of the young folk during the afternoon 
in the Ogre’s Den, where, he said, he 
wanted to prepare the tackle for Monday’ 8 


sailing and tow-netting expedition. 


“* Are we girls to come, too?’’ asked 


Elsie. 


““Certainly,’’ replicd Uncle Ned, ‘‘ for 
it so happens that you girls are likely to 
be more useful than the boys, as there will 
be work for your needles in sewing muslin 


and making the tow-net.”’ 


The two girls were delighted to be 
admitted to so important a sphere in the 
preparations, and when the time came 
they presented themselves, along with the 
three boys, at the door of the Ogre’s Den, 
on business,’’ 
pointing at the same time to the card on 


4 


and demanded admission 


the door. 


There is not time tor me to describe all 
the ASS oi made, but as some ot you 
lk who read this may want to go 

Uncle N. 


next time you spend a holiday at the 
seaside, I will describe the making of the 


First, Uncle Ned produced a ring (or 
hoop) of thick iron wire, almost as strong 
as the hoops which boys play with, and 
about twenty inches across. ‘T'o this hoop 
he tied three pieces of stout cord at equal 
distances from each other, and then he 
tied the loose ends into a firm knot. 
Holding the knot up in his raised hand, 
he showed the boys that the iron hoop 
was hanging quite level, which is impor- 
Then he set Elsie to work to sew 
a strip of twilled calico, about nine inches 
wide, to the hoop, in such a way that the 
iron was covered, and the calico hung 
down from the hoop all round, like a short 


While Elsie was doing her part, 


Mab was making a long muslin net, as 
wide round at the open end as the circular 
curtain of calico fixed to the ring, and 
narrowing down to a point at the other 
end. The point was then cut off, and the 
edge of the small opening was hemmed 
very tightly over a ring of thick cord. 
This opening at the small end of the net 
was intended to be fitted over the rimmed 
mouth of a small 1 lb. honey jar, and tied 
so tightly into the groove that there would 
be no risk of the jar slipping out. The 
open end of the muslin net was then sewn 
firmly to the strip of calico, and the end 
of a stout line of about twenty yards 
length was tied to the knotted ends of the 
three cords holding the ring. 

** Now,’’ said Uncle Ned in triumph, 
when all was complete, ‘‘ with this tow- 
net dragging astern of our sailing boat we 
shall be able to surprise and capture 
dozens, and hundreds, and_perhaps thou- 
sands of wonderful wee sea-folk, and that 
almost without their knowing it, for the 
honey jar will hold them safely in sea water 
all the time if we are careful in lifting the 
net out of the water.’’ 

Other preparations occupied the whole 
afternoon, and, as the rain still continued 
to fall, it was decided to spend the evening 
at the microscope, looking at some of the 
wee creatures they had captured on the 
morning before they were interrupted by 
the thunderstorm. In this delightful occu- 
pation the time passed very quickly, and 
when, about an hour after the setting of 
the sun, the clouds rose and drifted “of 
they all went for an evening stroll in the 
twilight and gloaming, and rejoiced greatly 
tosee the pale thin crescent of the new moon 
gleaming out of the evening glow in the 
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So with walks, and bathing, and games 
on the shore, or rambles in the woodlands 
and on the heath in fine weather, and with 
happy hours in the Ogre’s Den when it 
was wet, three days slipped quickly by, 
and Sunday soon came; In the morning 
Mr. Holden conducted a short ‘‘ nature 
service ’’ in the garden at Brookside, and 
it was sweet to hear the children’s voices 
es they sang their favourite hymns. 

In the forenoon, after the service, Uncle 
Ned walked over to see his old friend Mrs. 
Kelly, and to try her whortleberries and 
cream, and the young folk went with him 
**to show him the way,’” as they put it; 
‘but whether they meant the way to the 
village, or the way to sample whortleberries 
they aid not. poy. sO we are 


— 


justified in supposing that they meant both ; 
at any rate they did both right well ! 
Before they left the village Uncle Ned 
and Joe Kelly made final arrangements 
for the sailing trip next day, and then Joe 
took them down to the ‘‘ quay’ to see 
their boat, the ‘‘ Heather Bell,’’ which he 
had thoroughly cleaned and repainted 
during the week: The young folk were all 
delighted, and they returned to Brookside 
full of happy anticipations for the morrow. 


On Monday they were up at sunrise and 
had made several journeys down to the 
shore before breakfast, laden with things 
prepared for their day’s tow-netting: 
Then, at half-past eight, they all stood on 
the sands waiting for the ‘‘ Heather Bell ’” 
to appear round the headland: When she 
did appear, with her bonny brown sails 
glowing in the sunlight, they all raised a 
great shout of exultation and pride, for 
was she not their ** Heather Bell,’” for 
that one day at least ? At the stern was 

a small rowing boat, and with the help 
of this Joe transferred them and all their 
belongings aboard, and, leaving a boy in 
charge of the small boat with orders to 
expect them back at five o’clock, they 
sailed out of the little bay into the open 
water: 

I cannot describe the delight of that 
day. The sea was calm, and the breeze 
very light, so that the boat glided through 
the water evenly, and with little danger 
of their suffering from seasickness, and, 
although some of them did, once or twice, 
feel qualmy, they were kept in good heart 
by Uncle Ned, who occupied their attention 
with the details of tow-netting. As soon 
as they were well out into the open water, 
he made fast the end of the tow-net line to 
the boat’s stern, and, dropping the net 
quietly into the water, let it out gently, 
and as the ‘‘ Heather Bell’* glided on 
the net skimmed along just below the 
surface, ready to pick up all the small 
waifs and strays of surface life that came 
in its way. Every half-hour he drew in 
the net and emptied the contents of the 
honey jar into a bottle of sea water, and 
marvellous were the forms of minute life 
to be seen dancing and skipping, gliding 
and waltzing in the water. The watch- 
maker’s magnifying glasses were a great 
help in these inspections of their captures: 

Once Uncle Ned had to draw in the 
tow-net because the boat was passing 
through a shoal of big medusee (jelly-fish), 
which filled and clogged the net, and at 
another time a lot of floating bladder- 
wrack became entangled in it, But, on 
the whole, they had good luck, and mar- 
velled greatly at the abundant life of the 
sea; 

So the happy hours sped and the time 
to return to the little bay and Brookside 
came, and ag they neared the shore, they 
saw Mrs. Banks and Maggie and Scot and 
Nip waiting to welcome them and help 
them with their baggage: 

eee 


And now the time has come, also, for 
me to furl my sails; I have told you of 
the doings of our seaside holiday-makers 
during one week out of their four: How 
they spent the rest of that happy time you 
must imagine for yourselves, for I must 
bid you all good-bye ! 

. | Tx Roprnsong 
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LONDON, SEPTEMBER 23, 1905. 


THE STRENGTH OF LIBERAL 
RELIGION. 


THE valuable paper on ‘‘ The Separation 
of the Churches and the State in France,”’ 
by Professor JEAN REVILLE, read at the 
International Council at Geneva, we are 
glad to be able to publish this week in an 
English translation: One sees from its 
closing statement how grave is the crisis 
which the coming revolution in Church 
affairs must inevitably bring to our breth- 
ren of the Liberal Faith in France. At 
Geneva the outlook was happier. There, M. 
DeELéTRA, an orthodox minister and vice- 
president of the consistory, delivering the 
greetings of his friends to the International 
Council at the final banquet, spoke in the 
friendliest way of the liberals as ‘‘ the 
demolishers of ruins,’’, and said that 
they and the orthodox or evangelicals 
exercised a happy mutual influence, and 
indeed were necessary one to another. 
‘* Tf the separation of Church and State 
should come,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ we shall 
not separate from you liberals.’? On 
which last Saturday’s Paris Protestant, 
remarks, “If only that word had come 
from the Synod of Rheims ! ”’ 

But whether the two wings of Re- 
formed Protestantism in France hold to- 
gether to form one strong, united Church, 
or not, there will be an urgent call, as M. 
REVILLE says, for every exertion on the 
part of ‘‘ men of faith,’’? to secure the 
effectiveness of the Protestant. churches, 
as a very small minority in the midst of an 
enormous population of devout Catholics 
on the one hand, and unbelievers on the 
other. And whether in brotherly union 
with more orthodox Protestants, or in 
isolation at many a difficult post of duty, 
the call comes to the liberals to demonstrate 
the power of their faith, both to prompt 
that ready self-sacrifice which will be 
required to furnish the needful ways and 
means for the support of worship, and to 
minister to all spiritual needs, so that the 
people will respond, and recognise that 
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religion in the light of medern knowledge 
and in harmony with all earnest democratic 
aspirations and endeavours, is essential 
to their truest life. 


A call similar to this comes also to our 
brethren in Germany. We repraduce in 
another column the appeal of the Protes- 
tantenverein for united action on the part 
of liberals against the efforts of the ortho- 
dox to oust them from the Church. There 
is certainly need for organised resistance, 
and the questions ef church polity cannot 
be ignored. But here also what is most 
essential is that liberalism should demon- 
strate its vital religious power, that the 
bigotry of reaction should be put to shame 
by the witness of the Spirit in the hearts 
of the people, who find that in freedom, 
with all the wealth of modern knowledge 
and culture, the old message of love and 
deliverance from evil, and joyful progress 
in the true life, gains new force, and every 
human need is met in true and helpful 
ministry. 

And it is the same, if we look at home. 
The position of our Free Churches is indeed 
different. We have no urgent question 
of church polity. We are decisively shut 
out from the fellowship of the Church of 
England, and of the growing union of 
Evangelical churches. We have, for the 
present at least, to be content to stand 
alone, to do own own work, up to the full 
measure of the strength and grace that 
God may give us, and in all humility 
to bear a faithful witness to His truth. 
But the essential call is the same. Miss 
CATHERINE GirTIns points to it in her 
letter this week. We are to get a firmer 
hold on life, the true life with God. Weare 
to be convinced that faith can live, only as 
we are grappling with the actual needs of 
present day life, the needs not of any pri- 
vate interest, but of our whole people. 
It is Christ’s ideal of the kingdom that 
must once more fire our hearts, not as 
a far off dream, but as a thing most 
real, here in our very midst—life lived 
on this common earth, amid all the 
glory that is there revealed, but also 
amid all the ugly, evil things man’s 
selfishness and cruelty have made, and 
his cowardice or greed or slothfulness 
suffer to remain—amid these things, 
but. with persistent effort to conquer and 
destroy the evil, to render life on every 
side true to the law of righteousness and 
love, and with the faith that righteous- 
ness and love must conquer in the end. So 


are we to find Ged, with a new and joyful | 


recognition of the divine — significance 
of life, and with new power to make our 
brethren feel its strength and joy ; or rather 
we are to be found of God, in the ways 
of daily duty and in all true human 
sympathies, that He may use our strength 
for the service of His Kingdom, and give us, 
in the fellowship of Christ and all faithful 


souls, the perfect heart of love and trust. 
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GEORGE MACDONALD. 

‘“Great-Heart’’ was the character 
that Grorce Macponatp delighted to 
represent in years gone by, when he and 
his children gave the second part of 
‘* Pilgrim’s Progress’’ in the dramatic 
form arranged by his wife, and no character 
could be in better keeping with the true 
nature of the man himself. Great-heart 
he was, as teacher and helper of his 
people, Great-heart with the poet’s vision 
and more than a tinge of Highland 
mysticism. He was the liberator and 
comforter of many burdened souls, beloved 
for his fairy-tales by a host of children, 
honoured and revered for the generous 
humanity both of his direct teaching and 
of his novels. 

Country-born, the son of a miller and 
farmer at Huntly, in Aberdeenshire, at 
home among the great hills, he was a poet 
always, even when he went through the 
training for the ministry at Highbury 
Independent College, and for three years 
was minister of a Congregational Church 
at Arundel. He had revolted from the 
teachings and the temper of the Scottish 
Presbyterianism in which he was reared, 
but proved too much of a heretic also for 
that Congregational Church, Alexander 
John Scott and Frederick Denison Maurice 
were the teachers who had the deepest 
influence upon his thought. Of the former 
he spoke as ‘‘ the man who stands highest — 
in the oratory of my memory.’ They 
were teachers to stimulate the independence 
and deepen the spiritual earnestness of 
his nature. The minister became a man 
of letters and a lecturer, and in his poems 
first, and then his novels, became a more 
effectual preacher and reached>:an im- 
measurably larger congregation than ever 
in the pulpit. ‘‘ David Elginbrod’’ and 
‘* Robert Falconer ’’ are witnesses of his 
passionate revolt from the narrowness and 
inhumanity of the old creed, and of the 
richness of that gospel of love which he 
lived to declare in so many beautiful 
forms. 

Among his poems there is no more 
exquisite example of the beautiful play of 
his fancy, combined with simplicity of 
faith and depth of feeling, than in these 
well-known lines :— 

Where did you come from, baby dear ? 

Out of the everywhere into here. 

Where did you get those eyes so blue ? 

Out of the sky as I came through. 

What makes the light in them sparkle 

and spin ? 

Some of the starry spikes left in: 

Where did you get that little tear ? 

I found it waiting when I got here. 

What makes your forehead so smooth 

and high ? 

A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 


What makes your cheek like a warm 


white rose 2 . Sire Lt 
I saw something better than, a1 4 
knows; er 
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Whence that. three-cornered smile of 
bliss ? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss, 


Where did you get this pearly ear 2 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into bonds and bands. 


Feet, whence did you come, you darling 
things ? 

From the same box as the cherubs’ 
wings. 

How did they all just come to be you ? 

God thought about me, and so I grew. 


But how did you come to us, you dear ? 

God thought about you, and so I am 

here. 

For young and old alike he had the 
tenderest sympathy. His was the friend- 
ship of an earnest man who believed in the 
noblest possibilities for human life, and 
quickened what was best in those who 
came within the reach of his influence. 
His faith was that of a child trusting ever 
in the Father’s love, not unacquainted 
with the secret of the Cross. This morning 
hymn isa fine expression of the habitual 
spirit of his life :— 

O Lord of life, Thy quickening voice 

Awakes my morning song ; 


Tn gladsome words I would rejoice 
That 2 ‘to Thee belong. 


I see Thy light, I feel Thy wind ! 
Karth is Thy uttered word ; 

Whateyer; wakes my heart and mind, 
Thy presence is, my Lord. 


Therefore I choose my highest part, 
And turn my face to Thee ; 

Therefore I stir my inmost heart 
To.worship fervently. 


Lord, let me live and act this day, 
Still rising from the dead ; 

Lord, make my spirit good and gay— 
Give me my daily bread. 


Within my heart, speak, Lord, speak on, 
My heart alive to keep, 

Till the night comes, ancl, labour done, 
In Thee I fall asleep. 

In these last years his work was done, 
and he was simply waiting in the quiet 
evening, when the summons came to him 
last Monday, in his eighty-first year. He 
had seen the kast of his beautiful home of 
many years at Bordighera, and had been 
staying for some time down in Surrey. 
Thus a correspondent of the Westminster 


_ Gazette wrote of his end :— 


‘* His son, Dr. Greville MacDonald, who 
in the last few years has himself developed 
the family genius for writing, watched very 
tenderly over his father’s comfort; and 
there were other relatives and friends who 
felt it a privilege to do what little could be 
done to cheer the fine o!d man in his last 
days. He himself took small care, as was 
his wont, about the things of daily life— 
indeeds latterly he had shown hardly any 


on before,’ and he was weary and ready to 
join them. He enjoyed very much the 
heather-clad hills, and would to the last 
drink in the beauty of the lovely Surrey 
landscapes without saying a word, but 
with obvious keen delight. It has been a 
lovely end to a lovely life, and all the 
world of readers who have been inspired 
by the writings of George MacDonaLp 
may be glad that there was nothing of the 
pain of farewell as he ‘ crossed the Bar.’ ’’ 

In his ‘* Diary of an Old Soul,’’ Groreu 
MacponaLp made much confession of the 
secrets of his own inward life. 


O Father, Thou art my eternity. 

Not on the clasp of consciousness—on 
Thee 

My life depends ; and I can well afford 

All to forget, so Thou remember, Lord. 

In Thee I rest ; in sleep Thou dost me fold ; 

In Thee I labour ; still in Thee, grow old ; 

And dying, shall I not in Thee, my Life, be 
bold ? 


The book ends with this other verse. So 
‘* Great-heart’’ speaks to his children, and 
many others, who have learnt of him, will 
now with renewed thankfulness cherish 


his words. 


Go, my beloved children, live your life. 

Wounded, faint, bleeding, never yield the 
strife. 

Stunned, fallen—awake, arise, and fight 
again. 

Before you victory stands, with shining 
train 

Of hopes not credible until they are. 

Beyond morass and mountain swells the 
star 

Of perfect love—the home of longing heart 
and brain, 


Next week, from Monday to Thursday, 
our American brethren are to hold their 
National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. The sermon on Monday 
evening is to be preached by the Rev. W. 
H. Pulsford, of Chicago. On Tuesday 
morning the address of the President, the 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, is to be followed 
by a number of others, by the Rev. George 
Batchelor, Chairman of the Council, and 
the following Presidents of Societies :— 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., of the A.U.A.; 
Rov. E. A. Horton, of the 8.8.S.; Miss 
Emma C. Low, of the Women’s National 
Alliance; Rev. E. 8S. Wiers, of the Young 
People’s Religious Union; Rey. C. F. Dole, 
of the Temperance Society. Among the 
greetings to follow is one by Mr. P. 
Ramanathan, Solicitor-General of Ceylon ; 
and then the Rev. C. W. Wendte is to 
report on the International Council meet- 
ings at Geneva. The programme for 
Wednesday morning includes an address 
by the Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., on 
‘* Immortality and Ethical Idealism.’’ 
On Thursday morning, in a series ol 
addresses on ‘‘ Ideals of Life,’’ one is to 
be by a negro—Professor Du Bois, of 
Atalanta University, Georgia. On Thurs- 
day evening Dr. Eliot is to give a lecture 


, on *‘ Five Years of our National Work.’* 
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THE SEPARATION OF THE 
CHURCHES AND THE STATE IN 
FRANCKE.* 


By Proressor JEAN Rivitue. 


Tue separation of the churches and the 
State, which was carried on July 3 in the 
Chamber of Deputies in France, by a 
majority of more than a hundred, and 
which is to be submitted this autumn to 
the deliberations of the Senate, is the 
logical conclusion to the struggle which the 
French Democracy has maintained for 
thirty years against clericalism. In every 
department of the State the Government 
found itself in unceasing conflict with the 
Roman Catholic Church, not only in 
strictly political matters, but in every- 
thing that concerned public education, 
public grants, the relations with certain 
foreign states, the existence of the monastic 
congregations, &. ~ 

The realisation of this Reform, so long 
an item in the programmes of the Radical 
party at present in power, was undoubtedly 
precipitated by the attitude of the Court 
of Rome in the matter of the Episcopal 
nominations, and on the occasion of M. 
Loubet’s visit to Rome; but sooner or 
later it was destined to be effected by reason 
of the ever-increasing state of tension 
which had long existed between the 
Republican Democracy and the Roman 
Church. In the long run, in fact, this 
permanent conflict could only end in one 
of these two solutions—either, on the one 
hand, in the constitution of a National 
Catholic Church, resolved on dispensing 
with the papal sanction for its dignitaries 
and for its discipline—a far from likely 
solution, inasmuch as the adversaries of 
Rome have no longer faith enough to 
constitute a Church, whilst the mass of 
Catholic believers is still completely subject 
to the spiritual authority of the Pope—or, 
on the other hand, in the separation of the 
Churches and the State, in the definite 
rupture of every bond, not only with 
Rome, but with the Church in general. 

In accordance with the somewhat easy- 
going logic of the universal suffrage in 
France, the national representatives pro- 
nounced for the most decisive and the 
most radical solution, hurried on by an 
irresistible current of popular feeling. 
But thoughtful people do not disguise from 
themselves that it is a very big under- 
taking, and one full of perils, to establish 
and to accustom people to the Separation 
of the Churches and the State in a country 
where the tradition of union between 
religious authority and civil authority is 
as old as civilisation itself, and in a nation 
almost entirely Catholic by birth and 
disposition. The situation there is totallv 
different from that in new countries like 
the United States in their early days, or 
in Protestant countries where the mass of 
the citizens is divided up into diverse 
Churches, or, at any rate, into diverse 
religious tendencies which reciprocally 
counterbalance each other. Assuredly the 
Catholic faith has disappeared in the case 
of a great number of Frenchmen, but the 
habits (of religious observance—that is to 
say, the habit of having recourse to the cere- 
monies of the Catholic Chuch for baptisms, 


* A paper read at the International Council 
of Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Think- 
ers and Workers, Geneva, August 31. Trans- 


lated by the Rey. E. L. H. Thomas, B.A. 
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first Communion, marriage, funerals, in other 
words, for all the great occasions of life— 
is still general, even among those who vote 
regularly for anti-clerical Deputies. Many 
very worthy people are feeling not a little 
uneasy about the consequences of a 
Reform, which, while it receives their 
approval in principle, they cannot but 
judge to be premature. 

However, it is no use expatiating on this 
theme. The Law has been carried by the 
Chamber, and it will certainly pass the 
Senate. In the cour:e of a long and 
thorough-going debate, which redounds to 
its honour, the Chamber strove to construct 
a liberal Law, and one in harmony with 
the principles of the Republic, whilst 
attempting to avoid the grave dangers 
which;confront the State in the independent 
existence of a Church as_ formidably 
organised, centralised, and hierarchically 
equipped as the Roman Church. It was 
anxiety in this direction that constantly 
influenced men’s votes; it inspired the 
restrictions on the liberty of the Churches, 
which will be painfully felt by the Protes- 
tant Communities, but which were, for the 
most part, inevitable, if men did not wish 
to furnish the Roman Church with the 
means of reconstituting itself a financial 
and political power, infinitely dangerous to 
the liberty ot all the others. Some there 
are who even think that the Republicans 
have done only too well by the Clericals, 
and that they will possess henceforth 
advantages even superior to those which 
they could command under the régime of 
the Concordat. 

A brief analysis of the principal stipula- 
tions of the Law of Separation, as it has 
left the hands of the Deputies, and before 
it has undergone any possible modifications 
in the Senate, will enable the members of 
the Congress to form some judgment of it. 

For the future the French Republic will 
not recognise, pay salaries to, nor subsidise 
any form of worship. The exercise of any 
form of worship must be maintained 
exclusively by the efforts of private 
associations. These may, in any locality, 
constitute themselves freely, in conformity 
with the generai prescriptions of the Law 
of 1901 regarding associations, and with 
certain conditions specially decreed by the 
present Law. They may form amongst 
themselves local or even national unions. 
On condition that they conform to the 
regulations of the general organisation of 
the Form of Worship, the exercise of 
which they propose to secure, these 
associations, called associations for worship 
may receive the personal or landed pro- 
perties which belong at present to the 
Churches which they intend to succeed, 
but these preperties must be solely such 
as are actually employed in the exercise of 
that particular Form of Worship; all 
other property of the Churches shall lapse 
to the public service, or to institutions of 
recognised public utility in accordance 
with their particular object. The activity 
of the Associations for Worship is, in fact, 
strictly hmited to worship; they are 
prohibited from engaging in education, in 
making grants, and especially from -en- 
gaging in political and social questions 
It is evident that an entirely Catholic 
conception of worship prevailed; the 
Protestant Churches, for which charity 
and education have always formed an 


integral part of ecclesiastical activity, are 
seriously affected in their traditional 
efforts, whilst in the case of the Catholics 
the works of charity or of education are 
in general entrusted to the monastic 
congregations or to societies distinct from 
the parish Church. 

These restrictions were pressed on the 
legislator by the dread lest the Catholic 
Church should reconstitute the properties 
of Mortmain and organise a veritable 
ecclesiastical State within the State. For 
the same reason it is that the free use of 
the temples (Protestant churches) and 
churches is granted to the Associations for 
Worship, provided they are kept in proper 
repair, but that the buildings which are in 
present use as bishops’ palaces will only 
be conceded to them for two years and the 
rectories for five years. Associations for 
Worship may receive subscriptions, make 
collections, annual or otherwise, but they 
may not receive donations nor legacies, 
and they may not possess in capital a sum 
exceeding (according to the importance of 
the localities) three or six times the annual 
average of the sums which defray the 
expenses Incurred in worship. They may 
also create for themselves, under certain 
conditions, a reserve fund for buildings 
and repairs. Finally, they may receive 
endowments from masses. Here, again, 
the Protestant Churches find themselves 
injured, since they have no endowments 
of this nature. As to the priests or pastors 
in office, those who are sixty years of age 
and have given thirty years of service, shall 
receive a life annuity equivalent to three- 
fourths of their salary ; those who are forty- 
five years of age and have given twenty 
years of service, shall receive a pension 
equal to the half of their salary ; but these 
pensions shall not exceed 1,500 francs (£90). 
The others shall receive for four or eight 
years, according to the localities, a salary 
gradually reduced and at length nil. 

Finally the Law decrees manifold penal- 
ties against ministers of any particular 
form of worship, or any administrators who 
exercise a political or social pressure over 
their fellow-citizens or against Associations 
who shall depart from their ostensible pro- 
fessions. 

In the short time at our disposal here, it 
is. impossible to undertake a systematic 
appreciation of this supremely important 
Law. We will confine ourselves to saying 
that its value will depend especially upon 
the manner in which it is administered 
and applied. In the hands of a liberal 
and tolerant Government it will certainly 
secure liberty of conscience, but under a 
clerical Government, or an anti-religious 
Government, it may become a formidable 
instrument of oppression. 

The Catholic faithful repel the Separa- 
tion as an injustice and a scandal. They 
consider the grants for religious purposes 
as a debt contracted. by the State to the 
Church, to compensate for the nationalisa- 
tion of the property of the clergy by the 
Revolution in 1790—a poor return due to 
the clergy in exchange for the confiscated 
capital. The Separation is in their eyes 
a forfeiture inflicted on the Church : under 
the régime of the Concordat she treats with 
the State as one power with another; for 
the future there will be nothing more than 
an assemblage of Associations for Worship, 
without any official character, and sub- 
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these anxieties do not exist, bec 


jected like any other Association to the 
supervision of the Administration. It is 
the renunciation by France of her dignity 
as the eldest daughter of the Church. 

Certain symptoms, however, indicate 
that in high quarters, in spite of protesta- 
tions against this Separation, which is con- 
trary to the formal doctrine of the Roman 
Church, the consequences are not so much 
dreaded for the Church as free-thinkers 
for the most part are apt to imagine. As- 
suredly there is some little anxiety about 
financial results, and notably in the 
matter of Peter’s pence, and above all is 
regretted the loss of the support of the 
administrative authority for the Episcopal 
government based on the Concordat. 
But it would seem that there is an im- 
pression at Rome that the diminution 
of official prestige and the suppression of 
the contributary grants will be largely 
compensated for by a greater indepen- 
dence of the Roman government, which 
will no longer be restricted by the Con- 
cordat. It is really hoped to centralise 
at Rome the control of the general budget 
of the Churches of France, and thus to 
hold the French clergy in a firmer bond 
of dependence than-.ever before in rela- 
tion to the Roman power. These dispo- 
sitions are encouraged particularly by 
the heads of the monastic congregations 
suppressed in France. It is their revenge 
on the secular clergy who allowed them to 
be dissolved without making, as they are 
pleased. to think, sufficient resistance. It 
may be their turn to-day ; but to-morrow, 
when the priests will have difficulties in 
finding salaries, these good brethren of 
theirs will be quite ready to step into 
their places. 

In some Catholic quarters .of liberal ten- 
dencies, it is thought on the contrary, 
that the new Law will allow priests of an 
independent turn of mind to create for 
themselves parishes really independent 
of the Roman Episcopal authority, with 
the support of the parishioners united in 
Associations for Worship. It is not improb- 
able that such a thing will happen in a 
certain number of localities. But I ima- 
gine that the Roman authority has no 
cause to be unduly anxious about it. 
It is not probable that these Catholic 
Churches, in rupture with Rome, would 
have a durable vitality, unless indeed 
they separated altogether from the Catholic 
organisation ; for wherever there is still 


a catholic faith amongst the laity, it is 


always Roman. And how could one 
raise a church likely to live without 
members ? 

Amongst the Protestants, on the con- 
trary, the Law of Separation has been 
generally welcomed. For, to begin with 
they are for the most part all favourable 
to the principle ; their differences arise only 
on the opportuneness of its application. 
Then again, they judge that with a few 
reservations the Law as it has left the 
Chamber of Deputies is much better than 
the Bill as it was first introduced in debate. 
They hope to obtain from’the Senate the 


revision of certain clauses which press 


particularly hardly upon themselves, but 
in general they are more concerned about 
their future internal organisation than with 
recriminations against the Law. 
In the little group of the Lu 
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have an excellent synodal organisation, 


which, under shelter of the Augsburg. 


Confession, interpreted in the spirit of the 
faith and liberty of the Reformers, permits 
every tendency to exist in fraternal 
relationships. - But with the members of the 
Reformed Churches who form the great ma- 
jority of the French Protestants it is quite 
different. Since the Official Synod of 1872 


voted a confession of dogmatic faith, which. 


it has striven to render compulsory, they 
have divided into two distinct groups: 
the orthodox, who can account for two- 
thirds of the consistories; and the liberals, 
who claim the other third. The struggle 
has for long been very keen between them ; 
the orthodox have constituted a non- 
official synodal organisation, from which 
they have carefully excluded the liberals ; 
the latter whilst declining to create a 
schism, have been constramed in their 
turn to federate round an ecclesiastical 
representation. 

For some ten years now, however, the 
struggle has lost something of its vehemence. 
A new group sprang up amongst the ortho- 
dox—the right centre. It has adopted 
the liberal method, but intends to remain 


“in the orthedox synodal organisation. 


Tn theology there reigns a great confusion ; 
the divergences have become less marked. 
It would not be difficult to find in the 
liberal group men whose doctrines are more 
consonant with tradition than those of 
given members of the right centre or even 
of the extreme right. Finally there are 
valiant representatives of diverse tendencies 
who labour’ to-day conjointly in the 
furtherance of certain efforts of popular 
evangelisation and enter on a common 
campaign against Atheism and moral 
disorder. 

The question which is being at present 
asked is this: Will the French Reformed 
Protestants succeed in concentrating them- 
selves in one single ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion uniting the diverse tendencies, or will 
they split up into rival churches and 
exhaust each other by their intestine 
dissensions ? There is, I think I may say, 
in the Protestant people for the most 
part, a very keen consciousness of the 
need to remain united. If the 550,000 
Reformed Protestants desire to exert an 
appreciable influence in this country of 
38,000,000 inhabitants, they must cease 
to sub-divide themselves into hostile 
groups. But this general consciousness, 
insufficiently organised, comes into collision 
with the opposition from the orthodox 
ecclesiastical leaders, and from the big 
fortunes of reactionaries whose contributions 
will have a preponderating influence in 
the new state of things. They have no 
inclination to listen to any suggestions of 
a union with the liberals. What they 
wish is that the diverse tendencies should 
organise themselves separately, ecclesias- 
tically, financially, and administratively, 
and that they should confine themselves 
to forming a federation for the defence 
of the general interests of Protestantism, 
as they are affected by public powers. 
And in the orthodox Syncd at Kheims, 


which met in the month of May, a strong. 


majority rejected the -proposition to 

create a National Synod in which all the 

national Reformed Churches should be 

represented, with the object of deliberating 
pon the nature of th 
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but it was resolved by a majority of one, 
that an assembly of the representatives 
of all the Reformed Churches should be held 
after the Separation, in order to take 
counsel as to the means of constituting 
a union of the Reformed Churches. It is 
plain that this solution only creates a 
factitious and impotent unity, since it 
consecrates the principle of distinct ecclesi- 
astical organisations: in the smallest 
locality where there will be a hundred or 
so Protestants, will be seen springing up 
two or even three rival chapels which will 
mutually annihilate each other, and which 
will absorb in pure loss two or three times 
as much im resources as one single 
Association for Worship would do. 

In the face of these dispositions the 
liberals have been obliged to take measures 
tosafeguard themselves. A generalassembly 
of the delegates of the liberal churches 
will shortly meet at Montpellier to lay the 
foundations of a Synodal Presbyterian 
organisation, with the object of organjsing a 
financial régime and to make a declaration 
of principles, with nothing of the character 
ofan obligatory confession, but simply to 
make clearly evident the religious and 
Christian spirit of liberal Protestantism. 
These measures of precaution are inevitable 
if liberalism is not to suffer extinction. 

But the liberal Protestants of France 
are at one in hoping that this distinct 
organisation will not need to come into 
Operation before the. supreme moment 
when the Separation will come into force, 
and that the old spirit of Huguenot 
solidarity will carry the day against the 
party spirit of the uncompromising and 
the reactionaries, and that the great mass 
of the Protestants will force on the ecclesi- 
astical leaders the constitution of one 
single National Reformed Church, uniting, 
as in the past, Christians of diverse tenden- 
cies, but equally resolved to maintain the 
principles of Protestantism and_ fidelity 
to the Gospel. They are prepared to make, 
to this end, every sacrifice compatible 
with their conscience. But if, in spite of 
all their conciliation, the uncompromising 
right wing rejects the fraternal hand held 
out to it, well then, the liberal Protestants 
are resolved to advance under their own 
banner. And if they run the risk of losing, 
alas! many of the smaller churches which 
they will be unable to support, they cherish 
the conviction that in the towns and in the 
cultured centres they will be enabled to 
create new communities and gain recruits 
amongst the large number of the old Catho- 
lics who are detached from Catholicism, but 
desirous of finding for themselves and for 
their children a really modern religious home 

Protestantism in general, and _ liberal 
Protestantism in particular, will pass 
through a grave crisis when the moment of 
Separation comes. There will certainly 
be churches which must be abandoned 
for want of resources; there will be 
individual cases of an extremely painful 
nature in the pastoral world, and 
worthy of all the sympathy of our fellow 
worshippers. But we cherish the strong 
assurance that Protestantism will come out 
of this crisis stronger and with more 
abundant life and that in our democratic 
society there will be a fair future» for 
liberal Christianity, provided that its 
representatives be not party men but 
men of faith. 
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‘THE OMISSIONS OF RATIONALISM; 
IV.—RE tIGIon. 


Tue kind of Rationalist with whom I 
have been dealing does not ignore religion ; 
on the contrary, it occupies a great deal of 
his attention ; he cannot be said to study 
religion, but is almost wholly concerned in 
attacking it.* Or to be more exact, 
he generally neglects religion and the prin- 
ciples of religion, and attacks some things 
which have accidentally accompanied it 
at one time or another; some of them 
may do so still. He attacks the Bible, 
he attacks the doctrines of some Christian 
Churches, he attacks practices which are 
sometimes, but not always, found in 
connection with one religion or another. 
But he especially attacks the Bible and 
Christianity. As far as the Rationalist 
chooses to attack the corruptions of 
Christianity, whether intellectual or moral, 
I have no quarrel with him; his greatest 
leader at the present time, Professor 
Haeckel, admits that these are no part 
of original and pure Christianity, but few 
of the writers for the Rationalist press 
make the distinction, and though the 
Rationalist spends a great deal of labour in 
attacking the Bible, it is remarkable that he 
appears to be so little acquainted with its 
contents or its history. 

All the Rationalists repeat the same 
objections and parrot-like echo one another. 
They pick out the early cosmogony of 
the Bible, the story of Adam and Eve, 
and the deluge, a few legends connected 
with the wars of Israel ; they pounce upon 
a few old customs, cruel acts and primitive 
laws, and then they say this is what the 
Bible teaches. The Bible teaches nothing 
of the kind in the sense the Rationalists 
mean; the writers simply relate what they 
believe occurred; to relate the story 
of a crime is not to teach that crime is 
lawful; to give an account of a bad custom 
isfnot to say it is a good custom; it is 
not rational, it is decidedly irrational to 
treat history in that way. No one says 
that because a history of England contains 
accounts of wars and crimes and improper 
acts and customs that it teaches these 
things, and that therefore a history of 
England is a bad book and ought not to 
be read; or if bad laws, now obsolete, 
are to be found in our statute books, shall 
we therefore denounce the British Consti- 
tution and the laws of the realm ? 

The Rationalists know very well that 
the Old Testament contains writings and 
laws of different ages as varied as the 
statutes and literature of England, and 
they ought in reason to recognise the 
progressive improvement in the Hebrews 
as evidenced by their laws and literature, 
and not to fasten upon them . practices 
and ideas which they themselves in 
their progress rejected and which were 
superseded, are superseded, in the Old 
Testament itself by higher ones. Ingersoll 
says the Old Testament, if itwere inspired, 
“ should be filled with intelligence, Justice, 
purity, honesty, mercy, and the spirit of 
liberty.’’ Well, is it not true that we find 


* Mr. Charles Watts has recently published a 
volume entitled “The Meaning of Rationalism 
and other Essays.’’ The essay on the ‘ Meaning 
of Rationalism’ occupies only the first eleven 
pages; the greater part of the book is taken up 
with criticism of religion, 
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more ofthese in the Old Testament than in 
any other literature in the world? They 
are taught, insisted upon by the prophets, 
the psalmists, the collectors of proverbs, 
and inthemost recent parts of the Penta- 
teuch; whether the Old Testament was 
** inspired ’’ or not, certainly these are the 
things it teaches and ordains. These are the 
things which have preserved the Hebrew 
writings, and justify the importance 
attached to them at the present day. The 
cosmogony, legends, chronicles of the 
Israelites, are very much like those of other 
people; and are fuil of interest, but they 
have not the ethical and religious value 
of the direct teaching of the preachers and 
moralists. 

The New Testament is treated in the 
same way. The Rationalists begin by 
questioning the historical value of the 
Gospels, by ridiculing miracles and other 
things of secondary importance, but they 
refuse to see any good thing in the ethical 
teaching of Jesus; they never try to find 
out the meaning of sayings which appar- 
ently they do not understand ; they scoff 
at things with which they are, for some 
reason, incapable of sympathising. 

Iam speaking of the modern professional 
Rationalists. Rationalists like Mill, Arnold, 
and Huxley took a very different view. 
Colonel Ingersotl says the Bible is the 
enemy of freedom and the support of 
slavery. But Huxley said, ‘‘ The Bible has 
been the Magna Charta of the oppressed— 
so far as such equality, liberty, and 
fraternity are included under the demo- 
cratic principles which assume the same 
names, the Bible is the most democratic 
book in the world.’’ 

A true Rationalist would distinguish 
between the history which is contained 
in the Old Testament, the customs of the 
early Israelites, particular opinions on 
various subjects and the positive teaching 
of justice, mercy, purity, liberty, and 
devotion which is to be found in the Old 
Testament. And it is the same in the New. 
The stories of miracles, expectations of a 
second Advent, the speculations of St. Paul 
and the visions of St. John, ought to be, 
and can easily be, separated from the reli- 
gious and moral teaching. The duty 
of kindness, love, peace-making, putity, 
trust,which he and his disciples commended 
are still incurabent upon us even if the 
Evangelists and Apostles and Jesus himself 
made many mistakes. 

If there are some religious people who 
fall into the error of making religion depend 
upon some irrelevant things, then the 
Rationalist should show these people that 
they are wrong in doing so, instead -of 


condemning tine Bible and Christianity, 


altogether. 

But after all, this is only of secondary 
importance, though the Rationalist treats 
it as of first. He asserts that it is reason 
and knowledge alone which have im- 
proved the mental, moral, and social con- 
dition of mankind. He gives religion 
no credit, but rather implies, when he does 
not actually assert it, that religion has 
done nothing but harm. Again I say that 
distinguished Agnostics are of a different 
opinion. Herbert Spencer says: ‘‘ Origin- 
ally, ethics has no existence apart from 
religion which holdsitin solution.’? That 
is to say, that in the early stages of 
society and civilisation the only rules 


sion of 
marked, until, in Leviticus, we see emerg- 
ing the principle, often regarded as exclu- 
sively Christian, “‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself ’’—a principle, how- 
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for right conduct were given by religion, 
they were proclaimed on religious grounds ; 
they were obeyed on religious grounds. 
It was not knowledge or reason which was 
the guide of man in early times, it was 
religion. It was religion which decided 
what a man must do and what he must not 
do. And out of the observance of these 
early rules, often very imperfect no doubt, 
man rose to higher stages of morality and 
social order. 

Herbert Spencer gives an illustration 
of the passage of a race from a lower 
to a higher stage, and it is the Hebrew 
race he selects: ‘‘ After the chronic an- 
tagonisms of nomadic life had _ been 


brought to an end by their captivity, and 


after their subsequent wars had ended ina 
comparatively peaceful state, the expres- 
altruistic sentiments became 


ever, which appears to have been limited to 
‘“the congregation of the ehildren of 


Israel,’’? and then, in later days, by the 


Essenes as well as by Christ himself, the 
ethics of amity extended so as to include 
enemies, and was carried even to the ex- 
treme of turning the cheek to the smiter.”’ 

And this is based upon the much-abused 
Bible! First the wild and warlike life of 
the early Israelites, then their peaceful 
settlement with the recognition of the duty 
of neighbourly love, and then the broad 
Christian extension of the principle to the 
love of all mankind. Here we can trace 
plainly the course of the moral and social 
improvement of a small but influential 
race, and the course was determined by re- 
ligion at every step. Huxley says the 
essence of our reiigion is derived from the 
Semites, and referring to the prophetic 
religious ideal: ‘‘ And what doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly and love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?”’ 
he adds, ‘‘ But what extent of know- 
ledge, what acuteness of scientific criticism 
can touch this, if any one possessed of 
knowledge or acuteness could be absurd 
enough to make the attempt ?’’ And yet 
the Rationalists say that religion has done 
no good, and is altogether exploded. 

What, then, has religion done for the 
moral and social improvement of mankind ? 
For the present we may leave the question 
of social improvement, as it is a necessary 
consequence of moral improvement. Re- 
ligion has made men just, merciful, temper- 
ate, chaste, peaceable and loving, and in so 
doing has improved social conditions ; for 
bad social conditions arise from injustice, 
oppression, cruelty, intemperance, and 
other crimes and vices, therefore as 
the moral condition of men improves 
their social condition improves also, 

Religion first tends to improve men’s 
moral condition by its commandments. 
All commandments, ?.e., laws, have at 
first a religious sanction. The Israelites, 
like most ancient people, believed that their 
laws were given by God ; this was not so in 
a literal sense, but they were given by their 
religion, which to them meant the same 
thing. _ 

Colonel Ingersoll makes light of the 
ten commandments, first because they were 
not original, and secondly because they do 
not contain more than they do.'y He 
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ridiculed the Sabbath law, not seeing that 


it was a humane one, and that it secured 
to every member of a household, from the 
master to the bond-servant, and alien, 
and even to the beasts of burden, one day’s 
rest and freedom out of every seven. 
Ingersoll scoffed at the prohibition of 
idolatry which was prohibited because 
it was associated with immorality as well 
as for other reasons. With the distinc- 
tively moral commandments no Rational- 
ist can find fault; they trained the Israel- 
it2sin morality and in right social behaviour. 
The precepts of the prophets were based 
upon the moral law, written or unwritten, 
and Huxley says that nothing can be 


taken from them or added to them without - 


spoiling them. The precepts of the Gospel 
are an extension of the moral law, they do 
not contradict it, and they only abolish 
aw in the sense intended by St. Paul 
when he said. the law was a schoolmaster 
to bring us to Christ—that is, that pro- 
longed obedience to an external law in 
time fits men to be left to the control of 
conscience or inward law. The ten com- 
mandments, the teaching of the prophets 
and of the Gospels have thus largely 
contributed to the improvement of the 
moral and therefore social condition of the 
world, first through Judaism and then 
through Christianity. 


But the influence of Christianity is deeper _ 


than the influence of law. It introduces 
into the heart principles and emotions 
which elevate the life. Truly religious 
people are not always thinking of history 
and miracles and doctrines ; let-us say they 
believe these things, they generally forget 
all about them when they are in a religious 
frame of mind or when questions of con- 
duct arise. : 

When religious people offer praise or 
prayer, or ask forgiveness of sin, or seek for 
help to lead a good life, when the divine 
ideal of love and holiness takes possession 
of their hearts, they trouble themselves 
little about doctrines; and intercessory 
prayer, which to some people seems so 
absurd, at least widens their sympathies 
and is a devout expression of altruism. 
Mr. Moncure Conway says that Emerson’s 
famous divinity address was a kind of 
idealised Methodism: ‘‘ His transcenden- 
talism corresponded with Methodist trans- 
cendentalism at various points. The 
personal character of spiritual life, soul 
finding the divine in the solitude of the 
individual life, the mission ordained tor 
every human being—these are interpreta- 
ations of the Methodist doctrine of miracu- 
lous conversion, the inwatd witness of 
the spirit, progressive sanctification, and 
the divine ‘ call’ to the ministry. I be- 
lieve that my study of Emerson’s Essays 
raised Methodism in my eyes, for this reli- 
gious organisation was in Virginia alive, 
earnest, and not much interested in dogmas. 
I cannot remember ever hearing a Methodist 
sermon about the Trinity.’’ * 

Religion, then, in a real sense, the 
Rationalists leave alone. Religious people, 
no doubt, are impertect, and do not come 
up to the Rationalist’s ideal, but do they 
ever say. they come up to their own? 
If Rationalists were to speak of art, poetry, 
and music as they do about religion, and 
treat them in the same irrational way, 


* Moncure D. Conway, Autobiograp ny, i. 81, ; rr 
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they would run a great risk of being 
thought uncultured and ignorant. 

Religious thought certainly differs from 
scientific and ratioualist thought, because 
it 1s permeated by sympathy, morality, 
emotion, and imagination, while science and 
reason only engage a part of our nature. 
Inthe ultimate analyis,according to St.Paul, 
religion consists of faith, hope, and love. 
Religion which springs from the heart is 
tender, loving, trusting, believing, hopeful ; 
it is music without words, until the voice 
gives expression to the longings and aspira- 
tions of the soul; if it is sometimes sad, 
it is because of sorrow and sin, ana if it 
longs for heaven it is because heaven means 
rest’ from sorrow and freedom from sin. 

Religion lifts a man above himself and 
makes him strive te bring his life and 
conduct into harmony with his aspirations, 
and thus he becomes gradually a better 
man. As he becomes better he becomes 
more sensitive and more loving, more 
sympathetic and thoughtful for others ; 
so he comes to hate injustice, cruelty, 
oppression, and to pity and help the poor 
and suffering; so he improves his own 
moral condition and the moral and social 
condition of mankind. No, it is not 
knowledge and reason that have done 
everything, the greater part has been done 
by sympathy, love, imagination, and, above 
all, by religion. 

Water Lioyp. * 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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(The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the sender 


GENUINE RELIGION. 


Srr,—I ‘am very glad to hear that you 
have inserted in full the admirable paper 
read by Mr. Tarrant on the last day of the 
Conference at Geneva. It was one of the 
latest utterances, but all that had gone 
before seemed to lead up to it, for the elo- 
quent sermons ot M. Roberty, Pasteur 
Yurrer, and Dr. Savage, no less than the 
fiery oratory of the Rabbi Léon Lévy and 
of Pére Hyacinthe, were insistent on the 
one point of the infinite value of the human 
soul. If we believe this, is it not incum- 
bent upon us, as members of a Christian 
church, to strive for the social conditions 
without which there is no chance of its 
development ? How else can we respond 
to the fervent appeal of Dr. Furrer to be to 
the world ‘‘ living witnesses of the ever- 
lasting love of God ’’ ? 

In America the same problem of how to 
make religion a real and vivifying influence 
on the masses of the population is before 
all the churches, and Mr. St. John, the 
secretary ot the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, told us that they were looking to 
the followers of Channing to point the 
way to a solution. We were the pioncers 
of the Domestic Mission movement in the 
last century, but Dr. Tuckerman himself, 
were he living now, would probably be the 
first to admit that, invaluable as that work 
has proved and is proving, it cannot be the 


* A supplementary artic'e on “ Rationalism” 
Mr. Lloyd will contribute to next week’s 
INQUIRER. 
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final word for this generation. Last Sunday 
T had the privilege of hearing the author of 
‘* La Vie Simple ’’ preach in the Cathedral 
to such a crowded audience as Calvin him- 
self might have addressed, and his sermon 
was again a powerful plea for action—a 
trumpet call to the liberal churches to be 
up and doing, in the name of God and 
Christ, for the moral and spiritual redemp- 
tion of the world. 

All the churches are beginning to recog- 
nise the need of united action for this end, 
and ours, as bound by no creed, but repre- 
senting the central truth of all religions— 
the love of God and man—should surely 
be, not last, but foremost in the good 
work. CATHERINE GITTINS. 

Veytaux, Suisse, September 10. 


—.—_____ 


A NEW DEFINITION OF ‘‘ UNITARIAN 
CHURCHES.’’ 


Sir,—The definition thus referred to is 
to be found in a paper on ‘‘ The Number, 
Organisation, and Condition of Unitarian 
Churches ‘of Great Britain and Treland,”’ 
read by the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, at the 
meeting of ‘‘ The International Council 
of Unitarian and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers,’’ at Geneva, on 
Tuesday, August 29, and published in THE 
Inquirer of Saturday, September 2. The 
definition itself is that the churches in ques- 
tion are ‘‘ churches free in their constitu- 
tion and open to the laws of natural 
change.’’ The author of this new defi- 
nition assures us that the question thus 
suggested has become ‘‘ academic, usually 
and to one unacquainted with 
traditional Unitarianism, not a little per- 
plexing ’’ ; but, as he himself makes the 
definition into the basis, or the starting 
point, of a long and able paper, neither he 
nor anyone else can complain if I, for one, 
venture to discuss this new definition of 
churches which, if they were what they are 
so constantly miscalled, would have passed 
the stage of mere definition at least a 
century and a quarter since. Mere contro- 
versy, however, 1s at least as far from being 
my aim in criticising this new definition 
as it was from the aim of its originator ; 
but holding, as I have long done, clear and 
strong convictions on the whole question 
thus dealt with, I am compelled to say 
what I have to say upon it. 

(1) No one can carefully read the defini- 
tion without noticing that, while it pro- 
fesses to define ‘‘ Unitarian Churches,’’ as 
they actually are, it leaves Unitarianism 
itself entirely out of the question. If the 
definition takes the Unitarianism of the 
defined churches for granted, it none the 
less leaves their Unitarianism in the back- 
ground or in a shunted position, whether 
behind or before, on the night hand or on 
the left. It is quite true, as the author of 
the definition reminds his hearers or his 
readers, that ‘‘ the etymology of words 
carries us only a short way in reaching their 
real implication’’; but when, as in this 
case, not only is their etymology dropped 
out altogether, but their original contents 
are completely changed, the process to 
which they are thus subjected is not that 
of definition, but of evisceration followed 
by mere stuffing, While the derivation 
of words may not take us far in the direc- 
tion of their ultimate meaning, yet, when 
you knock their derivation on the head and 


destroy all that has grown out of it, in order 
to stuff the hollowed-out carcasses of the 
words themselves with quite foreign matter, 
so far from putting a large and nobler 
meaning into them, you do but turn them 
into very poor scarecrows. Personally, 
therefore, it seems to me as clear as noon- 
day that, when it is claimed, as in this new 
definition, that ‘‘ Unitarian Churches ”’ 
that have cast out, or set aside, all their 
Unitarianism are ‘‘ Unitarian Churches,’’ 
still the claim cannot be allowed. 

(2) It is an equally fatal objection to this 
new definition of ‘‘ Unitarian Churches ’’ 
that it would do equally well, or equally ill, 
for Trinitarian Churches or Arian Churches, 
or any theological kind of churches, 
provided they were but ‘‘ free in their 
constitution and open to the laws of natural 
change.’’ It might, in reply to this alter- 
nation, be said that Trinitarian Churches, 
or Arian Churches, or the like, could not 
be ‘‘ free in their constitution and open 
to the laws of natural change,’’ which 
would be true enough so long as they 
maintained their distinctive theologies or 
Christologies, or both; but, then, the same 
fatal. objection applies equally well to 
distinctively Unitarian Churches. All 
churches that use doctrinal names to set 
forth their distinctive features are bound 
to be actually loyal to the doctrines they 
thus nominally set up as their standards, 
and when, in defiance of the distinctive 
names they have thus fastened upon 
themselves or had fastened upon them, 
they claim to be free even to trample on all 
that their names properly signify, they 
simply thus claim the cowardly right to 
commit suicide or the equally cowardly 
right to betray their own trusts. Just, in 
fact, as a Trinitarian Church, or any kindred 
doctrinally distinguished church, can only 
be ‘* free in its constitution and open to the 
laws of natural change ’’ within the bounds 
of its own doctrinal limitations, precisely 
so it is with a ‘‘ Unitarian Church.’’ 
A definition, therefore, of ‘‘ Unitarian 
Churches ’’ which would do equally well, or 
equally ill, as would the one in question, 
for churches of a totally opposite doctrinal 
character must be condemned at once as 
fatally bad in itself, and worthless for the 
purpose assigned to it. 

(3) The more one looks at it the more one 
sees that this new definition neither is nor 
can be any approach to a true or admis- 
sible definition of ‘‘ Unitarian Churches,’’ 
but is simply part of what might become 
a definition of ‘‘ free churches.’’ If the 
definer means, once again, thus to suggest 
that ‘‘ Unitarian Churches’’ and ‘‘ free 
churches ’’ are one and the same thing, 
then, once again, I, for one, must decline 
to allow the suggestion, as all I have now 
written has gone to show. It is logically 
impossible thus to take things that radically 
differ from each other either as being the 
same thing or as being equivalents of each 
other. If a man, either under the power 
of some foregone conclusion or swayed 
by some external consideration, were to 
contend that Trinitarian Churches and free 
churches were one and thé same, we should 
refuse his contention at once as a sheer 
contradiction in terms; but do not let us 
forget that we are equally bound in logic 
to reject, on the same grounds, the cor- 
responding contention that ‘‘ Unitarian 


Churches’’ and ‘‘ free churches’’ are one 
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and the same thing. If the churches, 
which the author of the new definition thus 
discussed and gave an account of, really 
are ‘‘ free in their constitution and open 
to the laws of natural change,’? why not 
give them both a definition and a name 
corresponding with the facts? Let these 
futile and contradictory attempts to more 
and more fasten upon them names that 
never did rightly belong to more than a 
seventh part of them come to an absolute 
and perpetual end. When, on the open 
confession of its advocates, Unitarianism, 
like Trinitarianism, has lost all its distine- 
tive meaning, the only wise and honour- 
able course is to let it drop away and get 
buried ; and when ‘‘ Unitarian Churches ”’ 
can only be defined by a phrase which is 
but an incomplete definition of free 
churches, it is time to begin openly to call 
them just what they are—free churches, 
with or without the completed definition. 
Till that be done, doomsday itself will not 
terminate these futile attempts to reconcile 
the absolutely irreconcilable, and to en- 
lighten a public which we have ourselves 
bewildered by our self-contradictions. 
W. MELLor. 


AGAINST THE WAR SPIRIT. 


Srr,—Many thanks to Mr. Perris for his 
spirited and quite sufficient reply to Mr. 
Howse. It has set me thinking, however, 
about a letter which, to tell the truth, I 
did not seriously read. Mr. Howse gravely 
missed the point. In answer to my plea 
against the doctrine that the way to get 
peace is to prepare for war, he ought to 
have suggested my going armed or in 
company with a bully for protection when 
I take a walk on the Thames side. My 
answer to that would be: first, that this 
would spoil the walk; second, that it 
would draw undue attention to me; third, 
that it would excite alarm and induce 
others to arm themselves and bring out 
bullies; and fourth, that it would in- 
fallibly lead to a row or to playing the 
fool. As the matter stands, we are all 
very happy on the Thames, and we find 
that the way to keep the peace is to avoid 
every appearance of war. 

Mr. Squire says that the Republics in 
South Africa began the war. In a techni- 
cal sense they did, but not in reality. Long 
before they moved a man we had taken 
every step that demonstrated our intention 
to carry through another and an official 
raid. But let that rest: Mr. Millin well 
exposed the fallacious reference to the 
Boer war by showing that our excuse for 
our assault was that the Transvaal had 
prepared for war. If that was so, it is 
another proof that to be prepared for war 
is the way to get it. é 

We ought to thank Mr. Bakewell also 
for his help. He tells us that the Tsar’s 
** aggressive preparations in the Far East 
led to the late lamentable war.’’ Precisely: 
that is what I said at first. If the Tsar 
had been peaceable and merely commer- 
cial there would probably have been no 
war. 

Mr. Bakewell, also missing the point, 
says that ‘‘it is as wicked to fight on 
water as on land.’’ The question is not 
whether it is wicked to fight ; the question 
is whether the way to get peace is to 
prepare for war. He says that ‘‘no one 
proposes to abolish the fleet.’> I am not 
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so sure of that; 


thing to do. 


and gradually abolish him. 


England, at any rate, has had one man 
who looked forward to the abolishing of 
un- 
patriotic ’’? nonsense when he wrote this :— 


ce 


fleets. Did Tennyson write mere 


O ye, the wise who think, the wise who reign, 
From growing commerce loose her latest chain, 
And let the fair white-winged peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky, 

And mix the seasons and the golden hours, 
Till each man finds his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers, 
And ruling by obeying Nature’s powers, 


And gathering all the fruits of peace, and 


crowned with all her flowers, 


Mr: Bakewell reproves some of us for 
““lack of patriotism,’’ and attributes our 
I don’t 
At any 
rate, the truest patriotism is shown in the 
desire to see one’s country lead the way 
in checking the war spirit and preparations 
for war, and in fostering the spirit of 
And, as for’ ‘‘ influ- 
ence,’’ well, we can afford to do without 
that if necessary ; but plenty of even that 
would come if we would prove ourselves 


** decline of influence ’” to that: 
believe it: I believe the reverse: 


amity and peace. 


worthy of it in the nght way. 


J. Pace Hopps; 
Shepperton-on-Thames. 


P.S.—Since writing this letter the dis- 
pute between Sweden and Norway has 
reached a crisis concerning which only one 


thing is clear—that every movement in the 
direction of preparation for war, so far from 


making for peace, makes mstantly for war. 


It was only the suggestion of settlement 
on the basis of disarming the fortress or 
fortresses and the entering into a treaty of 
peace and arbitration that made for 


peace.—J. P. H:; 


—_——.— 


Sir,—I wish to thank you for having 
opened your columns to letters on this 
subject. The only difference between your 
correspondents is as to how peace should 
be obtained or maintained. I adhere to 
the views put forward by myself and those 
who think with me, and my faith in the 
British nation leads me to believe that in 
a matter of such importance as national 
defence they will judge justly and act 
accordingly. 

Dennis B. SQuire, — 


Lymebourne, Sidmouth, Sept. 17. 


Tae Autumn Provincial Conference of 
the United Kingdom Band of Hope Union 
is being held at Oxford, from September 
22 to 28 inclusive: At five o’clock to-day 
(Saturday) there is to be a mass meeting 
of children in the Sheldonian Theatre. On 
Sunday there will be special services in 
various city churches and chapels, and the 
official sermon will be preached in the 
cathedral at three p.m. by the Rev. Canon 
Barker, The National Unitarian Tem- 
perance Association will be represented at 
the Conference by its treasurer, Mr. F. A. 
Edwards, and Miss Ada Sale, of Northamp- 
ton, 


It would be a violent and 
perhaps risky thing to do; but there are 
many of us who think that the late flourish- 
ing of fleets was also a violent and risky 
We would keep the hangman 
quiet and as much out of sight as possible, 


PREACHER AND ACTOR. — 

Aw admirable subject for controversy is 
started in last week’s Methodist Times. A 
prominent place is given to an article, a 
full column in length, comparing a Methodist 
preacher with some actor in one of Shake- 
speare’s plays. The preacher is described 
as using a harsh voice, without modulation, 
pausing at the wrong places, and utterly 
failing to give life and reality to his words. 
On the contrary, it is said of the actor, 
‘* one was scarcely conscious of his voice as 
a thing apart from the meaning, so per- 
fectly did each fit the other.’’ One of the 
first reflections of the average Evangelical 
reader will surely be what a wicked sin it has 
been in preachers and religious editors 
to maintain a constant prejudice against 
the theatre, if it has so much in the way of 
lesson, both to local and regular preachers, 
as this article suggests. A further thought 
may tend to throw some doubt on the 
soundness of this writer’s judgment. 
Quoting an unpleasantly realistic sentence 
from a well-known narrative in 1 Kings, 
the writer says: ‘‘ How the actor would 
have played with the words ‘ wound ’ and 
“blocd.’ ’”’? Exactly. So would some few 
preachers. But most of them, perhaps one 
may thankfully say, know that it is not 
their business to be actors. To a minister 
who simulates shudders as he reads some 
horrid detail; who ‘‘ makes mows’’ at 
things, and plays antics before his congre- 
gation, the right-word is Hamlet’s: ** Leave 
thy damnable faces and begin.’? Begin 
to preach, that is, not to mouth like a 
second, third, or fourth rate actor; not to 
try to emulate a first rate one; but to be 
so taken up by thy message that there is no 
need nor opportunity for the smaller tricks 
or the more clever art that may be well in 
place elsewhere. 

For the rest, to deny that a preacher 
should be an actor is not to deny that he 
should use his voice well, and be trained 
to use it. A man who is not a soldier 
should learn to walk, and a man who is no 
actor may well learn to speak. But let 
the minister not confuse his business with 
that of an actor, or forget the difference 
between the pulpit and the stage. More 
hateful than George Eliot’s bitterest criti- 
cism of the taste and style of a great Lon- 
don preacher was the merit allowed him 
by Mr. Lewis that he had some good 
actor’s tones. From such praise heaven 
save our ministers. 


Is there not a new thirst for an individual 
and social life more in harmony with Jesus 
Christ than has yet existed? Can great 
truths, after having bean once developed, 
die ? Is not the human soul opening itself _ 
more and more to the divine perfection and 
beauty of Christ’s character? And who 
can foretell what this mighty agency is to 
accomplish in the world? "The present 
day is, indeed, a day of distrust, complaint, 
and anxious forebodings: On every side 
voices of fear and despondency reach us: 
Let us respond to them with a voice of 
faith and hope: Let us not shut our eyes 
ungratefully on the good already wrought 
in our times, and, seeing in this the pled ge 
of higher blessings, iet us arm ourselves 
with manly resolution to do or suffer, each 
in his own sphere, whatever may serve to 
prepare the way for a holier and happier 
age.—Channing. ie bs 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Wotices and Reporis for this: Department 


hould be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thus sday Morning at latest. | 


Bury District Sunday School Union,— 
The second summer ramble of this Union took 
place on Saturday last to Ainsworth, where tea 
was served to 160 persons, followed by a social. 
Mr. R. A. Yates conducted the ramblers and 
Mr. Wm. Yates Greenhalgh (president) acted as 
M.C. With good weather the afternoon was 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

Bury (Sunday-school Centenary) —The 
Bank-street Sunday-school celebrates its cen- 
tenary to-day (Saturday) by a reunion of old 
teachers and scholars, and to-morrow by special 
services in which the Revs. Douglas Walmsley 
and J. Collins Odgers, former ministers of the 
chapel, will take part with the,;Rev. E. D. 
Priestley Evans, the present minister. — 

Clifton (Appointment).—The Rev. E. I. 
Fripp, B.A., of Mansfield, and formerly of All 
Souls’ Church, Belfast, has accepted the pulpit 
of Oakfield-road Church, and will enter on his 
duties on the first Sunday in December. 

Harvest Festivals.—This is the season of 
Harvest Thanksgiving services, which are so 
habitual and uniform in general character as to 


be hardly matter for separate and special report. 


We hear of successful services at Chatham (Rev. 
Tyssul Davis), Cirencester’(Rev.'Rudolf Davis, of 
Bridgwater), Great Yarmouth (Rev. J. Birks), 
where members of the Filby congregation were 
also present ; Halstead (Rev. T. EB. M. Edwards), 
Mottram (Rev. J. E. Stead of Mossley), and 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

London: Essex Church (Appointment). 
—The Rey. Arthur Goliend, M.A., who has 
. recently completed his course at Manchester 
College, has been appointed Assistant Minister 
to the Rev. Frank K, Freeston at Essex Church, 
and will commence his duties on Sunday next, 
preaching at the evening service. 

Manchester: Moss Side (Resignation).— 
At a meeting of the members, held on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 13, a letter was read from the Rev. 
Charles Roper, B.A., resigning his position as 
minister of the church which he has held for the 
past seventeen years, he having accepted an in- 
vitation to Kilburn. There being no alternative, 
the members were forced to accept it, which they 
did, with very deep regret, as Mr. Roper’s 
ministrations and genial and kindly disposition 
have endeared him to the hearts of all. 

Mansfield (Resignation).—The Rev. E. I. 
Fripp, B.A., has resigned the charge of the Old 
Meeting congregation, which he has held for the 
last five years, having accepted an invitation to 
Oakfield-road Church, Clifton, 


To CorRESPONDENTS. — Letters, &e: 
received from J. J. B., M. B., W. H. D., 
E. I. RS K. H., W. L:; Rc M.; AG L: S., 
By CaS bedascs 

JESUS avoided the mistake which is 
characteristic of men with a high capacity 
for spiritual emotion: He did not exact 
an experience like his own from men of 
different endowment.—(@, S. Merriam. 

No attraction is so powerful as that 
which subsists between the truly wise 
and good; whilst the brightest excellence 
is lost on those who have nothing con- 
genial in their own breasts.—Channing. 
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Bermondsey, 


Deptford, Church-street, 11.15, Rey. 


Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 


C. & B’s “Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now 
be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-card. Manufactory, London, W.C. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, September 24. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 

High-street, 7, Rev. ARTHUR HuRN. 
Fort-road, 7, Rev. Evstacn 
- ‘THOMPSON. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 


Harvest Services. 
Lyppon TucKER, 
MARSHALL. 


11 and 7, Rev. Wm. 
NAS 3, Mr, We Re 


Brixton, Unitarjan Christian Church, Effra-road, 


1l and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranuey. 


Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 


road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Epaar Dapiyn. 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-rcad, 


11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Haas Is 
MarcuHant, and 6.30, Rev. GEORGE CARTER. 
Harvest Services. 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11, 


Rev. Frank K. Frerston, and 7, Rev. A. 
GoxiuanpD, M.A. 


Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, | 


11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 


place, 11 and 7, Rey. H. Rawutnas, M.A. 


Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 


Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 


Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 | 


and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 


‘Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 


Rev. E. SavetL Hicks, M.A. 


‘Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15, B. 


C. Guosas, Esq., B.A., “Rajah Ramohun 
Roy, and 7, Rev. G. Crircuuny, B.A. 


Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 


street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 


Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 


J. Pace Horprs. 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 


Green, 7, Rev. Gordon CoopEr, B.A. 


Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 


A. F. G. FLETCHER. 


Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 
11.15 
and 7, Rev. H. 8. Sotny, M.A. 


Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 


W. Woopina, B.A. 


Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, B. C. 


Guosu, Esq., B.A., “ Rajah Ramohun Roy.” 
(Evening only.) 


Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 


hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 


Dr. Mummery. 
Beier Many See 


PROVINCIAL. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDow.E Lt. 

Briackreoou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. Ropent MoGeEnr. 

Bracxroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Mortey Mitts. 

Bournemovurn, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. C. C. Con. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerepia Jonus, M.A. 

Briauton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prresttey PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Chureh, 11 and 7 
Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smita. 

Cuustrer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. BE. Haycock. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 

GuiiprorD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER Preston. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marrnn. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CuaRLEs 
Harerovn, M.A. 

Laxtcrster, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PrTzoLD, 


Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Rupp1ie. 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. T. P. SpEDDING. 

Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Oparrs, B.A. 

Marpstong, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. S. Perris, M.A. 

Nerwerort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
Livens. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rey. J. E. 
CARPENTER, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarBorovueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OTrwELL Bryns. 

Sxvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Strut, M.A., LL.B. 

SHIREBROOK, Main-street Free Christian Church, 
6.15. 

Sipmours, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. AGAR. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. B. Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Gonigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Waly. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 


_——_>o— 
IRELAND. 
Dustry, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
VY. Croox (of Newry). 
—— es % 
WALES. 
Apgnystwits, New Market Hail, 11. 
OS —_ 
Cave Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatmMrortH. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN SQ. 
W.—Sept.24, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, ‘Pre-existence as a Form of 
Immortality.” 


AG Be LOUISA DREWRY gives 
Lectures, Readings, and Lessons in ~ 
English Language and Literature and kindred 
subjects ; reads with private pupils; examines; 
and helps students by letter and in her Read- 
me SL ue oat Henry’s-road, London 


RS NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year ; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Eprror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


BIRTH. 
Bryns.—On September 6th, at Scarborough, 
to the Rev. and Mrs. Ottwell Binns, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


BrowN— SMALL.— On September 16th, at 
Park-street Unitarian Church, Hull, by 
the Rev. Alexander Farquharson, of 
London, George William Brown, of 


Leadenhall-street, E.C., and Feltham, to 
Sara Ethel, younger daughter of Captain 
Small, Hull. 

FLEMMING—HARBEN.—On September 16th, 
by the Rev. J. J. Marton, at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Horsham, Charks Edward, 
youngest son of the late Henry H. 
Flemming, of Regent’s Park-road, and 
Mrs. Flemming, of 91, King Henry’s- 
road, N.W., to Edith Caroline, eldest 
daughter of the late Charles Henry 
Harben, of Hampstead, and Mrs. Chas. 
Harben, of Fir Tree Cottage, Horsham. 


DEATH. 


Jryons.—On September 16th, at his residence, 
39, Hope-street, Liverpool, aged 87, George 
Jevons. _Was interred at the Ancient 
Chapel, The Dingle, Liverpool], on the 
19th inst. 


“Never writer wrote with deeper conviction than George Gissing; every sentence 
has come straight from the heart, and this fact alone, apart from its artistic merit, gives 
a poignancy and strength to his work which separates it at once from the common ruck 
of novel-writing. These books are terrible arraigaments of life—their peculiar 
characteristic is this poignancy, this painting of life at its moments of unbearable crisis. 
Between misery and despair lies a whole world of difference ; misery is what can be 
endured—despair is the unbearable, and George Gissing is the spokesman of Despair.” 
—Jane H. Findlater, in the National Review. 


“ Fate set him for his life-task the study of the swarming miseries of our human ant- 
heaps and the pettinesses of our mortal nature. *The Nether World,’ ‘New Grub Street,’ 
‘ Demos,’ ‘The Odd Women,’ ‘ The Whirlpool,’ —these are all monumental titles, mighty 
themes. None of his contemporaries in England—only Zola and Tolstoi anywhere else— 
even attempted to wrestle with such big canvases, and if Gissing did not always 
rise to the height of his great argument, the conception was at least Herculean.’— 


I. Zangwill, in 70-Day. 

THE UNCLASSED. IN THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. 

THE EMANCIPATED. HUMAN ODDS AND ENDS. 
EVE’S RANSOM. 


8s DENZIL QUARRIER. 
2 THE ODD WOMEN. THE WHIRLPOOL. 
: Crown Svo, GsSe each. 


A. H. BULLEN, 47, Great Russell Street, London, W,.C. 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocock. 


Sr. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. . First-class 
ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiafd and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Srpney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Lovely seaside village. Beautiful 

country. Bracing climate. Sea and moorland. 

Responsible charge taken of the younger guests 

if unaccompanied by adult.—Prospectus from 
Proprietor, 


Schools, etc. 


—»—— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HicuHGaTe, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LiLian Tatzot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healt M situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 
BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Good modern education, with happy home 
life. Public examinations taken. (Honours 
and distinctions have been gained.) Annual 
examination by Associated Boards of the 
R.A.M. and R.C. Gymnasium, games, &c. 
For list of results and prospectus, please 
write Miss COGSWELL. 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
position on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devonshire Park, &e, Separate tables; elec- 
tric light, Terms from 2 ens.—Mr. Pocock. 


OTHIC HOUSE, HURSTPIER- 
POINT, HASSOCKS.—Board and Resi- 
dence in a beautiful and healtby neighbour- 
hood near the South Downs. Good roads; 
numerous walks and drives.—Miss RowLannb. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL.—Mrs. 

Vickers, Hazel Mount, Bay View 

ace: APARTMENTS, with or without 
oard. 


PARTMENTS or SINGLE ROOMS, 
with or without Board, in a well-fur- 
nished, comfortable house. Permanent or 
weekly.— Address, HouUsEKEEPER, 3, Chil- 
worth-street, Paddington, W. 


EATON’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONZTDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


- Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to ds. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
&s. 6d. to 10s. Gd. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ THACKERAY, LONDON,” 


ee ieyaseeerat = SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
Facing sea. ‘Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 


PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 
Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 
uiaeh ge ch 


ANTED, by Lady Typist, SECRE- 
TARIAL EMPLOYMENT, Daily or 
Resident ; Literary Work preferred. Reads 
French and German. Moderate terms. Good 
references.—Address, H., clo Dr. Crosskry, 
Albion-street, Lewes. 


BS Me beet as MOTHER’S 

HELP. Good needlewoman ; domesti- 
cated. Two children (10 and 5).—Mrs. Morr, 
4, Willoughby-road, Hampstead. 


ANTED.—_A GENERAL SER- 
VANT, age not under 25 nor over 40. 

To live with a single lady. Must be strong, 
tidy, aud good-tempered. Unitarian preferred. 
Wages, £18 to £20. No beer or beer money.— 
Address, in first instance, Miss DEnpy, 13, 
Clarence-road, Withington, Manchester. 


ARTNER WANTED, with capital, 
to develop delightful Nature Cure on 


high ground. Established four Summers.— 
Tiousron, Broadlands, Medsted, Hants. 


-. FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, ROUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &. 
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E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained § Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


| TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.O, 


Assets, £162,000. 


DrxxcTors, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrenog, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupex, A.R.LB.A., | 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Cecrt GRaDWELL, 7, Victorla-street, S.W, 

F. H, A. Harpoasttz, F.S.1,, 5, Old Queen-st, S.W. 
ALEXANDER W. LawRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C. 

Miss Orms, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

SrepHEen SEAWARD TAYLER, ‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, 8. W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, : 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100, 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. 18 years. 21 years 
T1110 4101 6104 21 012n 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 
free, 
FREDERICK LONG. 


anager. 


Self-heatin 


3 Price of Dalli 6/- ; Dalli Fuel 19 per box of 128 bl 
: To be obtained of all ironra onpere and doineae potas. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Lssea-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on TuursDay, 


to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— BS 
Sosy ds 
PER APAGE Fs rss ont Orne 0 
HAr-PaGe ... ee OO 
PER COLUMN ... a wees OO 
Inco IN CoLuMN ... ee easy 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s.. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


——_—_——— 
All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER te 
be made to i. KENNEDY, 3, Esseu-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Prorrssor Jean REvILLE’s paper on 
_‘*The Separation of the Churches and the 
State in France,’’ which we published last 
week, may lead some of our readers to 
wish to turn back to previous contribu- 
tions from him on this subject, and 
generally on religious conditions in France. 
These will be found in Tue Inquirer 
of April 25, 1903, June 25, 1904, and 
Jan. 14 and 21 of the present year. 


Tue furnishing and general equipment 
of the new premises secured bythe Unitarian 
Home Missionary College have now been 
practically completed. The committee 
have found an excellent matron in Miss 
Panton Ham, daughter of the late Rev. J. 
Panton Ham, formerly minister of Cross- 
street Chapel, Manchester, and Essex-street 
Chapel, London. The matron and staff 
are already in residence, and the Prin- 
cipal and students will enter during the 
present week. The new Hall will open with 
fourteen students in residence. Of these 
eleven are students of the College, two are 
ex-students, and one is a young medical 
student, a member of the Brahmo Samaj 
of Bombay. 


THE details of the opening arrangements 
will be found in our advertising columns. 
The committee have been fortunate in 
securing some very distinguished speakers, 
and there will no doubt be a large demand 
for tickets. As, however, the space avail- 
able is necessarily limited, application for 

tickets should be made as early as possible. 


Oe Oe te SLI Se: 
da Nae Ree hs 


Tae Autumnal Conference of the United 
Kingdom Band of Hope Union at Oxford 
was thoroughly successful, the workers, 
gathered together from all parts of the 
country, taking the opportunity also to 
do a good deal of practical work in Oxford 
and the vicinity. The jubilee of the 
Union gave occasion for a paper by Mr, 
Rowland Hill, of Bedford, on ‘‘ Looking 
Backward; or, Fifty Years of United 
Effort.’? This and the other valuable 
papers contributed to the Conference 
should be read in the Band of Hope 
Chronicle, of which Mr. Hill is editor. On 
Sunday, as we announced last week, 
Canon Barker, Rector of Marylebone, 
preached in the Cathedral, and at Man- 
chester College the Rev. J. Hstlin Car- 
penter spoke at the morning service on 
the subject of temperance, 

Tue scathing exposure of Dr. Torrey 
by Mr. Stead in the July Review of Reviews 
does not appear to have had any effect 
upon its incorrigible subject, who is now 
conducting a mission at Sheffield, with his 
usual success, He has, of course, been 
repeating his stereotyped slander of Unit- 
arians, which he imagines to be justified 
by ‘‘ God’s own words?’ in John iii. 36. 
The Rev. A. H. Dolphin, of Upperthorpe, 
preached last Sunday a sermon on ‘‘ The 
Unitarian’s Point of View,’’ a report of 
which fills nearly a column of Tuesday’s 
Sheffield Independent, and we must hope 
that many of the Sheffield crowd who 
heard the stupid slander may read this 
more wholesome statement also. 


Tue Ealing Tenants (Limited) are mak- 
ing good progress. The houses let readily 
as fast as they can be built. People 
appreciate the opportunity of paying rents 
which compare favourably with those 
usual in the district, and without further 
expense securing an interest in the com- 
pany and a share of the profits. A con- 
siderable estate has been recently pur- 
chased to add to that which is fast being 
covered by houses, and it is probable that 
the land now acquired will be laid out more 
on Garden City lines than has_ hitherto 
been attempted, the price of purchase 
making this possible. Ealing Tenants 
(Limited) has not provided houses for the 
very poor, but it gives better houses to the 
fairly prosperous workmen, clerks, &c., 
than they could get elsewhere for the 
money; and after 4} per cent. has been 
paid on loan stock and 5 per cent. on share 
capital, the remainder of any profit made 
will be divided among tenants, who will 
receive it in the form of shares in the com- 
pany. Up to the present the company 


has paid the full interest on capital em- 
ployed, and has had a surplus, and appears 
to have no difficulty in obtaining the 
requisite capital. 

MuniciPat concerts have been arranged 
by the Borough Concerts Committee at 
Battersea for the past five years with great 
success. The first concerts were free, 
and it was intended to pay for them out of 
the rates, but the Local Government 
Board objected, and a small charge was 
made which, with crowded attendances, 
has paid all expenses. It is now decided 
to establish, in addition to the Tuesday 
evening concerts, a series of high-class 
symphony concerts on Sunday afternoons, 
beginning October 1, for which the British 
Symphony Orchestra of forty-six pro- 
fessional instrumentalists is engaged. 
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Lonpon has shown a_ remarkable 
development in appreciation of orchestral 
music among the well-to-do classes in 
recent years. Battersea is giving . the 
working-people the o, portunity of similar 
refining influences. Other municipalities 
are interested in what Battersea is doing, 
and it may be that, in time, the long sup- 
pressed love of music in the English people 
will be found again, and add joy to the life 
of the ‘‘ common people ’’ as it does in 
Germany, a joy not without religious sig- 
nificance. 

Tur twenty-seventh annual report of 
the Social and Political Hdueation League, 
which has just been issued, is a record of 
the best year’s work since the League 
was founded by the late Sir John Seeley: 
The number of lectures delivered through- 
out the year was 276, as compared with 
183 in 1903-4; of these 135 were illus- 
trated lectures, and 88 different societies 
and clubs: were served. The financial 
statement is satisfactory, showing a balance 
in hand, and gratification is expressed at 
the growing financial support given by 
organisations to which the League renders 
service. Professor F, W. Maitland, of 
Downing College, Cambridge, succeeds Sir 
Oliver Lodge as President for the current 
year. The League offers admirable oppor- 
tunities to literary and other kindred 
societies in.arranging for the discussion of 
social and political topics from a non- 
partisan standpoint. All lectures are 
given gratuitously, although societies and 
clubs are urged to contribute towards the 
expenses according to their means: The 
Organising Sec etary, Mr. A. H. Reed, 23, 
Old-square, Lincoln’s Inn, will be glad to 
forward copies of the lecture list on appli- 
cation, 
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RATIONALISM. 


Tue interesting letter from Mr. Shrub- 
sole, which appeared in Toe InquirER for 
September 9, referring to my first article on 
‘*'The Omissions of Rationalism,’’ de- 
serves respectful consideration. Mr. Shrub- 
sole disclaims all knowledge ofthe Ration- 
alist Press Association, but if he had been as 
familiar with their publications as I am, 
he would have known that I did its writers 
no injustice in attributing to them the use 
of the word ‘‘ Rationalism ’’ in a sense of 
which he does not approve. This Asso- 
ciation has had an enormous success with 
its publications, but it must be noted that 
its books are of two kinds; its chief suc- 
cess has been with a remarkable series of 
cheap reprints of famous books, for the 
issue of which it is entitled to considerable 
praise. But the Rationalist Press Asso- 
ciation publishes another class of books 
written by its own writers, who, with two 
or three exceptions, are not widely known ; 
and these writers are known as ‘‘ Ration- 
alists,’’ their doctrine is called ‘‘ Ration- 
alism,’’ and they appeal to Reason alone. 
In my first article I implied, if I did not 
say, that I considered them justified in 
their use.of these terms, and that I should 
deal with them on that understanding. 
Mr. Shrubsole, on the other hand, thinks 
that if these writers use these words in the 
sense which I attribute to them, they must 
be wanting in common intelligence. It is 
not my concern to defend the Rationalists, 
but as I accepted their use of the terms, 
his animadversions, in a measure, reflect 
upon me. I may add that Professor Car- 
penter referred to one of these writers in 
his address at Geneva, and another is a 
contributor to the Hibbert Journal. 

“* Reason ’’ is an ambiguous term, and 
is sometimes used in one sense and some- 
times in another; but I do not think a 
writer who uses it in one sense should say 
that those who use it in the other are want- 
ing in intelligence. The same objection 
might be made to writers in the Bible. 
Mr. Shrubsole quotes a saying about wis- 
dom (Sophia) which supports his view, 
but St. Paul sometimes uses the word 
wisdom (Sophia) in the very sense in which 
“* Rationalism ’’ is now used. I do not 
know if any of the ‘‘ wisdom’’ writers 
told St. Paul that if he meant a different 
sense he should have used a different word. 

Mr. Shrubsole also quotes some trans- 
lation of a passage from Lao Tzse in support 
of his use of the word ‘‘ Reason ’’; but the 
rendering of the Tao, by ‘‘ Reason”’”’ is 
very questionable and certainly misleading. 
(See introduction to ‘‘ The Texts. of 
Taoism,’’ by Dr. James Legge, on the 
meaning of the word Tao, ‘‘ Sacred Books 
of the East,’ Vol. XXXIX:, p.. 12.) 
Taoism is (amongst other things) intel- 
lectual quietism, and the doctrine of the 
Tao Teh King is that the world suffers from 
too much Rationalism, and not too little, 
which is very much the same as what St. 
Paul said or meant of the wisdom of the 
Greeks. 

By Reason, in the Rationalists’ sense, a 
perfectly legitimate sense, is meant, as I 
said, the exercise of that faculty which is 
engaged in the verification of propositions 
and doctrines or kindred tasks; it is what 
we think of when we speak of ‘‘ reasoning,”’ 
the use of logic or dialectic to determine the 
iruth or falsehood of a proposition or doc- 


trine; it is a great faculty, but.can only 
be employed in its proper sphere, and in 
that sphere I am as much a Rationalist 
as anyone; but I am not a Rationalist 
who insists that Reason (in this sense) 
must be supreme in every department of 
life, because we cannot reduce life to a 
series of propositions or apply logic to every 
thought and feeling, word and deed. 

I said this use of the word reason was 
legitimate ; and, referring to the ‘‘ Century 
Dictionary,’’ I find (amongst others) this 
definition :—‘‘ The logical faculties gener- 
ally, including all that is subservient to 
distinguishing truth from falsehood— 
except sense, imagination, and memory on 
the one hand, and the faculty of perceiving 
first principles .and other lofty faculties 
on the other.’’ 

My difference with the Rationalists is 
justified by this definition, because it 
appeared to me from an extensive ac- 
quaintance with their writings that they 
neglected to take into account these other 
faculties. I am anything but alone in this 
view. Within the last day or two I have 
come across, quite unexpectedly, several 
passages in various books which support 
my contention. I need only give two of 
them. The first is by Mr. George Trobridge, 
a Swedenborgian writer, who says :— 

‘* Reason, indeed, is a God-given faculty, 
but has been unduly exalted. It is a 
tound-about way of arriving at the truth, 
as compared with the direct method of 
“perception.” The one leads or may 
lead to an apprehension of the truth, the 
other alone is the road to wisdom.’’ (The 
Foundations of Philosophy, p. 33.) 

And Maeterlinck says, even more em- 
phatically :— 3 

‘* Strangely enough, it is not in reason 
that moral life has its being, and he who 
would let reason govern his life would be 
the most wretched of men. There is not 
a virtue, a beautiful thought, or a generous 
deed, but has its roots hidden far away 
from that which can be understood and 
explained.’’ (Wisdom and Destiny, p. 
110.) Mie: 

The same idea is conveyed in the well- 
known sayings of French thinkers :— 

‘* All great thoughts spring from the 
heart ’’? (Vauvenargues}.- 

‘* The heart has its reasons which the 
reason does not know ’’ (Pascal). 

Mr. Shrubsole also says that my argu- 
ments cut away the very basis ot Unit- 
arlanism ; at which I am surprised, for it 
is “‘ Reason’’ as used in the Rationalist 
sense which is the foundation of Unitarian 
theology, though Unitarianism as a reli- 
gion contains much more. It is the exer- 
cise of the logical taculties, the distinguish- 
ing truth from falsehood, which has led (from 
one point of view) to the Unitarian position. 
We have always held that Unitarian 
doctrine, on its intellectual side, rests upon 
Reason; we bring the orthodox doctrines 
to the bar of reason and try them by the 
rules of evidence and logic, and we hold that 


evidence and logic are against them; and 


we sometimes call Unitarianism a rational 
religion, but we do not call it Rationalism, 
because this term by itself has no religious 
signification, and at the present time is 
often used, not only in opposition to a 
belief in revelation, but as the antithesis 


of religion: One of the recent publications. 


of the Rationalist Press Association is 
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entitled, ‘‘ Christianity and Rationalism 
on Trial’? ; and as this is a collection of 
essays by eleven Rationalist writers, it 
may be considered representative. With | 
many, perhaps most, of their criticisms 
of orthodox opinions Unitarians might 
agree, but on some other important matters 
our differences are so great that the same 
name could not possibly describe us both. 
My only object in this supplementary 
paper is to show that the Rationalists are 
justified in using the word Reason in the 
sense I attributed to them, and that I was 
justified in accepting it in their sense ; 
but having admitted this, I thought it 
desirable to point out that there are other 
faculties besides Reason which have con- 
tributed to the mental, moral, and social 
improvement of mankind. : 
Wa ter Luoyp, | 


THE JUNGFRAU. 


Mérren looks up to the Jungfrau, 
And the Jungfrau points to the sky; — 
While the distant rush of the avalanche 
sounds : 
Like a desolate giant’s sigh. | 


When the work of the daylight is ended 
The mountain its calmness regains ; 
Tis the sun that the avalanche quickens, 

The night that its movement restrains. 


I watched the pure gleam of the snow-clad 
peak, 
Till the fancy seized me that I 
Was a youth looking up to a maiden, 
Whilst the maiden pointed on high. 


Then the moon came out in the darkening 
And shone o’er a silent land, 

On the brow of that silvery mountain 
Its crescent seemed to stand. 


And the beautiful seene sank into my 
mind, 
So fitting it seemed to me | 
That Diana should rest on the Jungfrau, 
A link with the sky to be. 


Now, whenever I see the crescent moon, 
A vision comes floating by, 
Of where Miirren looks up to the Jungfrau, 
And the Jungfrau points to the sky. 
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. Caristraniry is the hope of the world 

and we ought to regard every conspicuous 
manifestation of its spirit and power as an 
era in human history. We are dazzled by 
revolutions of empires ; we hope much from 
the rise or fall of governments. But 
nothing but Christiamity can regenerate | 
the earth, and accordingly we should hail 
with joy every sign of a clearer compre- 
hension and a deeper feeling of its truths: 
Christianity, truly understood, has a direct 
tendency to that renovation of the world 
which it foretells. It is not an abstract 
system, secluding the disciple from his 
kind ; but it makes him one with his race, 


-breaks down all barriers between him and 


his brethren, arms him with a martyr’s 


spirit in the cause of humanity, sends him 


forth to be a saviour of the lost; and just 
as far as Christianity is thus viewed and 
felt by its followers, the redemption of the 

world draws nigh—Channing, 4° 
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SEPTEMBER 30, 1905. 


BOOKS, NEW AND OLD. 


Tue reader’s year does not follow the 
arbitrary ways of the calendar. His New 
Year’s Day may be celebrated more fitly at 
the beginning of October than on the first 
of January. The holidays are over; the 
summer has become a memory ; the ‘lamp 
is lit early inthelibrary; the long evenings 
of bookish reverie have begun; and old 
friends are beckoning from the shelves. 
It is then, unless he is a slave to the calen- 
dar, that he makes good literary resolutions 
for the future, and repents mildly of his 
wasted moments. Perhaps he is even 


betrayed in the exuberance of his virtue | 


into mapping out a comprehensive course of 
reading, and entering it ina neat hand ina 
note-book, happily blind to the harvest 
of self-reproach that he is laying up for the 
future. Those are among the proud mo- 
ments of our lives, for imagination turns 
resolutions readily into facts, and we see 
ourselves already. the masters of many 
volumes, read; annotated and restored to 
their place with all their subtle essence 
distilled into the fibre of our brain. But, 
alas! for the vanity of human wishes. I 
have heard of very few cases of faithfulness 
to those self-imposed ordinances, and in a 
few months’ the list of unread books loses 
even the doubtful virtue of good intentions. 
Perhaps for some of us the failure is a 
blessing in disguise. The man who reads 
the Decline and Fall in the train.on the 
way. to town, and refuses all other fare till 
the daily dose has been measured out to the 
last drop, may turn out to be a very dull 
person. Literary medicine is seldom a 
gocd mental tonic. In the majority of 
cases it is to be commended only as a cure 
for insomnia. 

And yet courses of reading have their 
value. We want some principle of selec- 
tion to guide us. The student, of course, 
has his special subject. He knows where to 
go for his material, and he is not to be 
enticed from his path by any By-ends that 
he meets onthe way. Itisin our desultory 
reading, in our dealings with what we call 
vaguely ‘‘ General Literature,’’ that we 
hardly know what we would be at. We 
taste many books in small samples, till the 
palate is jaded, and the modern: novel 
triumphs over every rival. If there are 
some. books, which, as the catalogues say, 

“no gentleman’s library should be with- 
out,’’ there are others which ought to be 
there because they are good to read. Ifa 

man finds them long-winded or dull, he 
should, as Mr. -Frederic Harrison has 
reminded us, ‘‘ fall.on his knees and pray 
for a cleanlier and quieter spirit.’’? For in 
the rush of life and the mass of new writing 
which comes on us/every spring and autumn 
like a flood, the masterpieces are neglected 
and the great leisurely books in several 
volumes seem .an impossible task. Let 
every reader reserve the needful time from 
insipid novels and give it to something 
‘that in.its way is really excellent, not out 
of mere -dutifulness, but for his own health 
and joy. : 
 Bubelrs thes best books, os] ges shall, tell 
us which they are ? The fashion of think- 


ing that they numbered exactly one hun- 
dred, and that the volumes to be included 
in the mystic group could be determined 
for us by the votes of a few popular writers, 
has been as short-lived as it was foolish. 


and Goethe are ‘preat writezs, 
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And yet, there is something which raises 
a piece of literature above the crowd, 
some vital quality which gives to it inevit- 
able place among the classics. Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum, which means,. in 
these matters, that the world is no fool, 
and its judgment should -have weight. 
There is no need to argue that Shakespeare 
or that 
Tennyson had a supreme poetic gift, or 
that the names of Dante, Milton, Moliére 
and Scott stand for the best achievements 
of the human mind. It does not follow 
that we are all to sit down to the ‘‘ Infer- 
no,” or ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’? The world is 
wide, and we must be influenced largely 
by our own preferences and tastes; but 
it is a safe rule to remember that the best 
safeguard against trashy books is to keep 
company with the immortals. 

I have quoted already from Frederic 
Harrison’s Choice of Books, and this well- 
known essay is an excellent warning against 
triviality. To some- minds, indeed, it is 
perhaps a little fatiguing in its prodigality 
of suggestion, a little discouraging in the 
sheer volume of what it proposes for our 
benefit; and yet, I confess I can read it 
always with pleasure. There is something 
contagious in its enthusiasm, and I am 
content to marvel at the author’s un- 
equalled power of literary digestion. It 
misses, however, the-delightful touches of 
autobiography which belong to some other 
pieces in the same manner. Stevenson’s 
essay on ‘‘ Books which have influenced 
me,’’ is in a far less didactic vein, and 


there are pages in the ‘‘ Private Papers 


of Henry Ryecroft’’ which are redolent 
of the charm of books without any sus- 
picion of doing us good. 

_ The mention of Stevenson reminds me of 
the three volumes of his essays which have 
been issued this summer. Formerly, they 
were included only in the Edinburgh 
edition, and possibly some of them might 
have been left with advantage in this 
comparative obscurity. They are hardly 
his best work, a few of them are unfin- 
ished’ fragments, and we may doubt 
whether the fastidious master of style 
would be pleased by their revival. There 
is, however, a rage for completeness, and 
purchasers can be found for every scrap 
of writing by a great master. The recent 
issue of Pater’s ‘‘ Essays from The Guar- 
dian,’’ in the ordinary edition, is another 
case of the same kind, perhaps, in*some 
ways, even less justifiable. Be that as it 
may, we think that Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus have made a little too much of the 
new Stevenson material. Two volumes 
would have been quite adequate. Large 
print, ample margins, and a mass of dis- 
figuring trade advertisements at the end, 
have all been laid under tribute in order 
to eke out the third volume, and in spite 
of all this artifice it has a rather lean appear- 
ance, 


~ However, we are not inclined to grumble. 


It is not given to us every day to read a: 


piece like ‘‘ The Amateur Emigrant ’’ for 
the first time. It is of the best, and surely 
it is by some mischance that it was not 
included in ‘‘ Across the Plains,’’ to 
which it is the proper introduction. The 
essay on ‘‘ Some Technical Elements of 
Style in Literature,’’ has been the cause of 
some curious controversy and misunder- 
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standing. The people who are all for 
spontaneity and inspiration, call it prepos- 
terous. It is as though we were to decry 
anatomy because we love human beings. 
Nobody imagines, and Stevenson least of 
all, that Shakespeare and Milton wrote 
with a mass of rules to guide them. They 
had the quick instinct of genius and train- 
ing. But the consummate art of good 
writing requires a fine ear and practised 
skill in the use of words, and a noble 
piece of prose is as artificial, if you will, 
asamusicalsymphony. It is not necessary 
for us all to know how it is done; but for 
the curious, Stevenson has opened up a 
fascinating inquiry into the art of beautiful 


fwriting. Our complaint is not that in a 


technical essay he is frankly and delight- 
fully technical, but that he has only given 
us a fragment. There is somuch about the 
value of consonants and vowels, of words 
and phrases, which he leaves unsaid. 

Reminiscences of George Macdonald 
are sure to be plentiful just now, and 
rightly so, for he was above all a romantic 
personality. He began as-a preacher, and 
it is the preacher who reappears in his 
books, and gives the note of meditative 
seriousness to his poetry. There was in 
him a vein of Celtic mysticism, which 
early proved too strong for the merciless 
logic of his Calvinistic creed. His novels 
may fairly be reckoned among the popular — 
influences which have given a_ richer 
humanity to religion. Perhaps, in the 
notices which have appeared of - him, 
hardly enough has been said of his gift 
for vivid popular speech. A lecture of 
his on ‘‘ Macheth’’ stands out in my 
memory, after many years, as a wond terful 
piece of oratory. It held its audience 
spellbound, alike by its intellectual force 
and the dramatic power of its delivery. 
He had, perhaps, the most eloquent hands 
of any speaker I have ever listened to. 
Perhaps that again was a sign of the Celt 
in him, for to most English speakers the 
hand is a fatal embarrassment. 

The autumn announcements are bewil- 
dering in the number of new books which 
they promise us. Most of them leave us 
with a sense of amazement that anybody 
ean be found to read them. Here and 


there, however, there is one which may 


be looked for with some eagerness. We 
are to have the long promised book on 
‘ Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,’’ by Mr. Holman Hunt. 
Morley’s ‘‘ Life of Gladstone ’’ is to be 
issued in fifteen sixpenny parts. Mr. 
Chesterton has written a book on George 
Meredith, which is sure to be brilliant, 
suggestive and provoking ; and Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke has his volume of Shakespeare 
Lectures ready for the press. The book 


season will not be dull which brings us such 


good things as these. 


Wicd. D. 


BACKBITING vitiates ablution and fast- 
ing.—Sayings of M uhammad. 

“My service has not been careless. 1 
have sought to please God. ‘The reward 
has been humiliation deep and grievous: 
But this has stimulated further and more 
careful service: I have cast myself upon 
the wheel of divine purposes: if I am 
crushed there, joy and peace are in the 
thought,—P. C, Mozoomdar, 
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THE QUEST OF THE INFINITE.* 


Amip the vast mass of theological and 

semi-theological literature with which we 
’ are flooded year by year it is surprising 
how few works exhibit any real and lasting 
vitality; Learning, earnestness, a certain 
felicity of expression—all these may be 
largely present in a volume of the kind, 
and yet there may be wanting just that 
element of first-hand thoughtfulness and 
experience which is necessary to redeem 
the whole from dulness. About Mr. 
Millard’s book there is nothing ‘‘ dull ”’ ; 
from the first page to the last there is 
something to hold any reader who ap- 
proaches the great question of religion on 
the side of free and open investigation. 
A lover of dogmatic ‘‘ schemes ’* and 
ready-made definitions must look else- 
where, for it is with the principles under- 
lying theologies that our author is con- 
cerned; he does not deny—nay, he 
strongly asserts—the need for doctrine and 
organisation, but he shows that the primal 
necessity in matters religious is not this or 
that Church, this or that presentment of 
view, but individual realisation of . the 
spiritual and the eternal. 

Having, first of all, treated of that 
‘* element of ‘ hiddenness,” ?* which is the 
beginning and end of all our knowledge, 
and having shown that ‘‘ religion is, in its 
very nature, full of the element of the 
mysterious,’*. Mr; Millard goes on to dis- 
tinguish between a true and a false recog- 
nition of mystery in religion; he bids us 
not forget that, just because “‘ God is 
inexhaustible ’’ ; there is an open way for 
reason’s flight :—‘‘ He cannot be ‘ found 
out to perfection,’ the depths of His Being 
are far beyond the reach of our longest 
plummet line; that only gives to the 
reverent mind the wider scope, provides a 
field for its exercise worthy of its great 
powers, and justifies the reason in refusing 
the fetters which authority would impose 
to stay its progress and hinder its free 
activity.’* There is much in this part of 
the volume that we should like to quote, 
but the chapter on ‘‘ The Place of Reason in 
a Religion of Mystery ’’ should be read as 
a whole, and it is, therefore, with the less 
reluctance that we pass on to glance at the 
complementary chapter on ‘‘ The Limita- 
tions of Reason.’’ Herein is discvssed 
the subjectivity of all human thinking ; 
for mankind there can be no finality as 
regards doctrine, since ‘‘ truth which 1s of 
God, must always be greater than doctrine 

which is of man, and therefore subject to 

the limitations of the man who frames it.’’ 
Hence it is that ‘the doctrines of the 
Church not only may, but must, be con- 
stantly changing their form, readjusting 
their outlook, varying their emphasis ; 
stepping-stones of our living selves to higher 
things, and mile-stones which mark our 
progress towards the ultimate reality.’? 
That which we claim as truth must be 
personally experienced by us, otherwise 
the truth itself ** becomes a lie.’* Again, 
our individual freedom is not to be the 
isolation of anarchy, but the liberty of an 
ordered community. 

And so we are led to consider that 
religion’s final proof rests in ‘‘ spiritual 
experience ’’; .the truth of Christianity 

* «The Quest of the Infinite; or, The Place of 


Reason and M Ae Mf in Religious Experience,” 
By Benjamin A, Millard. (Allenson, 3s. 6d.), 
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itself is attested in that personal identifica- 
tion with Christ which the greatest ex- 
ponents of the faith from Paul onwards 
have illustrated in their lives. ‘‘ The 
supreme witness to the truth of the Chris- 
tian message lies not even in Gospel or 
Epistle, but it lies in the living characters 
of the book of our own life, whose secret 
pages none other than ourselves can read ; 
the evangel is written plain and unmis- 
takable before us in the Christ within.’’ 
The man who can write thus has indeed 
attained a vantage point from which 
questions are to be seen in a true per- 
spective ; for him the close examination of 
early records, and of the doctrines deduced 
from them, can have no terrors, since his 
‘* apologetic’? is based upon a present 
experience, which is entirely unaffected 
by the readjustment of dates or the re- 
interpretation of bygone events. ‘* The 
cause remains the same, the same eternal 
truths are at stake, but the battle- -ground 
has changed, the weapons of the Christian 
soldier are different. ‘The tactics of the 
foe have altered, and have to be met by a 
new strategy.’* ‘The work of the Church 
should be pre-eminently the renewal of the 
individual life ; to this end are (or, rather, 
should be) all her doctrines and services, 
and in so far as they do not effect this 
they are nothing: 

And this internal evidence of religion, 
this direct ‘‘ contact with Christ,’” re- 
ceives confirmation when we look at the 
story of the Early Church, and at the story 
of subsequent movements: ‘* whenever in 
any age or place, in the lives of individuals, 
or in the experience of the Church, there 
has been a return to this living fellow- 
ship with the Christ present in the heart, 
there has always been a flood-tide of faith 
acd power.’’ 

Again, when it is objected that such a 
line of argument reduces faith to a mere 
personal idiosyncrasy, the reply is made 
that not only every individual, but every 
religious community, betrays a bvas ; 
whether it be Roman or Anglican or Non- 
conformist, each doctrine or creed points 
to some peculiar characteristic of its 
framer. ‘‘ Such a thing as a faith void of 
the human element is non-existent.’’ In- 
deed it is the ‘‘ human content ’’ of creeds 
that has, at all times, been their strength ; 
unless they can find an echo in the indi- 
vidual worshipper they Z are empty and 
worse than useless. Revelation is pro- 
gressive, and the Spirit of God guides us 
now, as ever, into a larger faith. A living 
unity must never be confounded with a 
dead uniformity; however great the 
differences of men and Churches, there is a 
human, experience common to them all, 
and ‘‘ the historic continuity of the faith 
rests, not on the unbroken continuance of 
any external organisation, but upon the 
persistence of the type, of the human 
element, amidst all the changes and variety 
of external conditions.”? 

Our author has some wise words on 
‘* The Essential and the Accidental in the 
Christian Faith.’* Even the ‘‘ doctrines 
of the Incarnation, of the Atonement, of the 
Trinity,’’ he finds to be quite other than 
‘* the Gospel of Jesus ’’-; they are attempts 
at interpretation of the reality—not the 
reality itself: At the same time we ought 
not to *‘ ignore or hold cheaply the rich 
treasure of human experience, the revela- 
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tion of the human heart in the agonising 
after truth and God which these doctrines 
and creeds contain.’® But, in the last 
resort, we must go into the inner shrine and 
listen to the ‘‘ Christ in us ’’ ; in religion 
a ‘‘ reflected knowledge ’’ is insufficient. 

In treating of the relations between 
knowledge and faith Mr. Millard uses, in 
his definition of ‘‘ faith,’’ the following 
suggestive phrase: ‘‘ The spiritual in- 
terpretation of the facts of the world and 
human life.’ In the light of this definition 
we can distinguish between the outward 
symbol or expression, and the truth sym- 
bolised: ‘‘ our perception of the truth 
will always be dependent on its expression 
in symbol,’’ and hence our faith can be no 
more than the ‘‘ interpretation which at 
any tame may be suggested by the facts 
which at any time we know. The faith of 
to-day is sufficient for to-day, but probably 
not sufficient for to-morrow. To-morrow 
there may be wider knowledge, and that 
ought to mean a larger faith.’® Behind 
all the shifting scenes of our religious ex- 
perience stands the ‘‘ reality of God.’* In 
the assurance of that great truth (a truth 
which is attested by evidence of its own 

“order ’’) we can boldly face the chances 
and changes of life: 

Lastly, in considering the ‘‘ Gitistion 
Life,’’ we ought to estimate this as an in- 
ternal principle—not as an external rule: 
‘* The Christian life is not, in itself, doing 
anything or believing anything; it is, at 
Toot, simply the fee of the self to 
the influence of Jesus.’* In words of 
persuasive directness our atthe urges us 
to examine into the test of Christian 
discipleship, and to see if it is not com- 
prised in the one demand of Christ to 
“* He does not 


say: ‘Believe in the doctrine of my 
Deity.’ He simply says: ‘Believe on 
me.’ ’* Such is the concluding note, and 


it is one to which the whole volume has 
worked up. Believing that we have here no 
conventional ‘‘ plea for faith,’” but the 
testimony of an experience at once genuine 
and wide, it has been our aim to furnish 
readers with such an outline of the book as 
will suggest something of its value. What- 
may be thought of individual passages in 
this or that chapter, there can be no two 
opinions as to the fearless outlook and 
intense earnestness evinced throughout the 
entire discussion. It is long since we have 
read a work so impressive in its depth of 
religious suggestiveness; and, we would 
add, though intended primarily for the 

‘average man,’”> such writing can be 
read, most aceussdiat with profit and 
pleasure by all who (be they learned or 
not learned, philosophical or not philo- 
sophical) yearn after the coming of the 
Kingdom. 

JONATHAN NIELD, 


MODERN APOLOGETICS.* 


Wirxovrt pretension to anything striking 
or original this volume has a certain 
significance. It consists of six lectures 
delivered on a memorial foundation in 
Harvard University. ‘‘In accordance 


* «The Witness to the Influence of Christ,’? 
being the William Belden Noble Lectures for 
tages By the Rt. Rev. William Boyd Carpen- 

ter, D.D., Bishop of ee (A. Constable & 
Co. 4s. 6d. net.) oe a 
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with the large interpretation of the In- 
fluence of Jesus by the late Phillips Brooks 
7... it is intended that the scope of 
the lectures shall be as wide as the high- 
est interests of humanity. With this end 
in view—the perfection of the spiritual man 
and the consecration by the spirit of 
Jesus of every department of human 
character, thought, and  activity—the 
Lectures may include philosophy, litera- 
ture, art, poetry, the natural sciences, 
political economy, sociology, ethics, history 
both civil and ecclesiastical, as well as 
theology, and the more direct interests 
of the religious life. Beyond a sympathy 
with the purpose of the Lectures, as thus 
defined, no restriction is placed upon the 
Lecturer.’? No ‘‘ Model Trust Deed ’’ 
could well be more open than that. 
Then it is interesting to note that an 
Anglican Bishop, selecting as his subject 
‘© The Witness to the Influence of Christ,’’ 
should deliberately exclude from view ‘‘ all 
questions which deal with the evidential 
value of miracles and prophecy, and other 
similar matters.’” The argument from 
silence is notoriously unsafe and wanting in 
fairness, but it is worthy of notice that 
the ‘‘ supernatural ’’ evidence for Chris- 
tianity, once so exclusively dwelt upon, 
should yield to the moral and spiritual. 
In short, there is hardly a word in this 
volume by a Bishop of the Church of 
England which would be out of place in 
any chapel known as Unitarian. The style 
is rather that of the accomplished master 
of expansive oratory than of the close 
thinker, who seeks to give terse expression 
to his thought. . As anillustration, and also 
asa reply to an unreasonable demand often 
made, we may quote a passage. ‘‘ The 
wish for certitude may be a very noble or 
a very cowardly wish. It may be noble; 
indeed, it is noble, if it spring from the 
passionate desire for truth, if it be the ex- 
pression of that courageous emulation of 
spirit which will not be satisfied with any 
' vision less that that of the truth itself. 
But the wish for certitude is often an un- 
worthy one: it may spring, not from the 
imperious love of truth, but from the 
ignoble desire for ease, or from the cowardly 
wish to escape responsibility, and so to 
shirk one of God’s current ways of dis- 
cipline. I need not remind you that the 
unhealthy craving for authority, which in 
some times and places has been so frequent, 
is a symptom of this slothful disposition 
and this discreditable timidity. Such a 
wish can never be finally satisfied under 
present conditions ; it is difficult to believe 
that any mind could expect, as things are, 
to reach a state in which no question could 
arise without finding a reply, no doubt 
enter the soul without being promptly dis- 
solved, in which there would be no room 
for misgiving, no possibility of meeting any 
perplexing problem ; for placed as we are, 
~ we are surrounded by mystery, whether we 
look without us or within.. We only know 
in part, and” certitude, therefore, in any 
absolute or complete sense must be looked 
for only when we reach that realm where 
we shall know even as also we are 
known.”’ 
RON: 2 


Fan feels as though it could die death 
: after death, and only be the nigher God 
with every change —W. Mountford. 


Mellor, of Huddersfield, is his son-in-law. 
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All were present at the funeral, which 
took place at Stannington on Wednesday 
afternoon last, the Rev. C. J. Street con- 
ducting the. service. At Mr. Payne’s 
special request, there were no flowers, 

but every possible tribute of affection 
was paid in other ways. The chapel was 
crowded in every part, the members of 
the congregation and the villagers being 
present in great numbers. There were 
also present at the service the Rev. T. R. 
Holmes, of Sheffield, the Rev. John Lee, 
of Loxley (Congregationalists), and Mr. 
Luther Mallinson, of Stannington (Wes- 
leyan lay preacher). The Vicar. sent an 
apology for absence, as he had a funeral 
to conduct at the same hour; but his wife 
was there. The following representatives 
also attended :— Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union, the Revs. Charles Hargrove 
(Leeds), John Ellis (District Missionary), 
and A. H. Dolphin (Sheffield) ; Stanning- 
ton Chapel Trustees, Messrs. Edward 
Bramley and W. R. Stevenson; Upper 
Chapel, Sheffield, Messrs. J. R. Wigfull, 
H. R. Bramley, and Richard Fisher; 
Upperthorpe Church, Messrs. T. Beaumont 
and H. D. Leesley; Attercliffe Mission, 
the Rev. Henry Dawtrey and Mr, Ernest 
Parker. Mr. Payne’s favourite hymn, 
“Nearer my God, to Thee,’’? was sung 
during the service; and the ‘‘ Dead March ” 
in “Saul’’ was played. ; 


OBITUARY. 


REV. IDEN PAYNE. 

Earty on Sunday morning last at his 
new home, 23, Stafford-road, Sheffield, 
the Rev. Iden Payne, who ‘only eight 
weeks before had retired from the ministry 
at Stannington through increasing years 
and infirmities, peacefully passed away 
in the eighty- -fourth year of his age. 
During the last twelve months of his 
ministry he had often carried on his work 
under grea‘ pain, but it was hoped that 
a few years of quiet retirement might 
have been his lot before he passed on. 
This, however, was not to be. ‘After 
removal to Sheffield, he began to fail 
more rapidly, and from last Wednesday 
week till the time of his death he 
remained unconscious. He passed away 
quietly in the presence of his family as 
the morning of Sunday began: 

Our readers may remember that Mr. 
Payne preached his farewell sermons at 
Stannington on Sunday, July 30 last, 
and that on the following Wednesday a 
large gathering assembled in the chapel 
to mark their respect and regard by 
making him a substantial presentation. 

Iden Payne was born at Rolvenden, 
Kent, on January 24,1822. He was pri- 
vately educated, chiefly by his uncle, the 
Rev. Thomas Payne, for whom, when 
only sixteen, he often read the lessons in 
the old General Baptist (Unitarian) 
Chapel in that village, and sometimes read 
a printed sermon. 

In 1842 he took his uncle’s place as 
minister, but five years later was requested 
by the General Baptist Assembly to 
reopen and take charge of the old chapel 
at Deal, which had then been closed for 16 
years. He soon drew a good congregation 
around him, and established a Sunday- 
school. He remained at Deal till 1860, 
when he was invited to Northampton. 
After fourteen years’ ministry in that 
town he removed to Southampton, but 
stayed only two years. He then went to 
Congleton, and in 1880 removed to Hol- 
beck, Leeds; and it was during his 
ministry there that the new church and 
schools were erected. He was then invited 
to Stannington, where he settled in 1884 
and remained until the end of July this year, 
a happy pastorate of twenty-one years. 
He was beloved not only by the members 
of his congregation but by the whole 
village, as well as by his brother ministers 
and many of the laity of the district, 
and he was always a welcome preacher in 
any of the churches when he felt himself 
able to undertake an engagement outside 
his own parish. 

His ministry of 63 years without a 
break in Unitarian congregations is 
believed to constitute a record. 

At Stannington the news of his death 
was received with great sorrow. At the 
evening service at Upper Chapel, Sheffield, 
last Sunday, the Rev. C. J. Street 
announced Mr. Payne’s decease, to the 
evident sorrow of the large congregation, 
and made an affectioriate reference to his 
work and personality. ° 

Mr. Payne leaves a widow, who is also 
in her eighty-fourth year, three sons, and 
three daughters ; one son and one daughter 
still living at home. The Rev. William 
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MRS. HARLAND. Ee is 
Tue death of Mrs. Harland, of Far Head- 
ingley, Leeds, on the 15th inst., has re- 
moved one who was peculiarly endeared to 
a very large number of friends by her 
character, wil was strong, yet unselfish, 
tender and genial, united with a very 
cultured mind and wise judgment. Her 
zeal and self-devotion, too, exerted a very 
ennobling influence which will be long 
cherished by those who were her fellow- 
workers, especially among the congrega- 
tions at Monton, Strangeways, and Mill 
Hill. 

Mrs. Harland was born at Salford, 
October 11, 1830, daughter of Mr. Joseph 
Pilkington, of Bolton and Manchester, 
who was a nephew by marriage of the Rev. 
Thomas Barnes, D.D.—by whom he was 
educated. This daughter Eliza was bap- 
tized by Dr. Barnes’ successor at Cross 
street Chapel, the Rev. J. G. Robberds, 
who, with his wife were much interested in 
the girl, and it was largely owing to their 
influence that she gained the cultivation of 
character and true refinement of mind, 
which were such marked features through- 
out her life. In 1852 she was married to Mr. 
John Harland, F.S.A., who was a widower 
with a family of two sons and two daughters. 
Mr. Harland was on the staff of the Man- 
chester Guardian, but in 1860, owing mainly 
to failure of health, he retired, and devoted 
himself to antiquarian studies, in which 
he was very distinguished; he edited a 
very valuable editionof ‘‘ Baines’ History 
of Lancashire,’’ and several volumes for 
the Chetham Society. Mrs. Harland not 
only tended her invalid husband with per- 
fect self-devotion, but also shared and 
helped his literary work. Her relations, 
too, with his children by his first wife were 
peculiarly happy. From the first she won- 
their entire confidence, and they and their 
children have always regarded her friend 
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ship as a most valuable possession: In 
1868 Mr. Harland died, leaving her with a 
young family of five of her own, whose 
education and welfare received most self- 
sacrificing care, so that they were all 

enabled to receive a very thorough 
training. During the ‘early years of her 
widowhood, Mrs. Harland and her children 
attended the Unitarian Free Church, 
Strangeways, Manchester, of which the Rev. 
Brooke Herford was then minister. On 
Mr. Herford’s removal to America he was 
succeeded by the Rev. J. T. Marriott, who 
subsequently married her eldest daughter, 
while her second daughter married the 
eldest son of Mr. Brooke Herford. Her 
eldest step-daughter had. previously mar- 
ried the Rev. T. Elford Poynting, of Monton 
ane the very warm affection and high re- 

gard which all these ministers entertained 
towards her was highly valued and recipro- 
cated. In the work of the Church and the 
Sunday School Mrs. Harland always took 
great interest, and a very active share. 
She was for many years a Sunday School 
teacher, a district visitor, and member of 
the Ladies’ Congregational Society, and 
was also on the Committee of the Victoria 
Lodging House for female strangers, for 
some years. 

In 1892, after the death of the Rev. J. T. 
Marriott, Mrs. Harland removed to Far 
Headingley, Leeds, where her daughters 
established a school for young children. 
They all attached themselves to Mill Hill, 
and for some years Mrs. Harland carried 
on the same zealous work on behalf of her 
neighbours. Butina few years she became 
afflicted by a most painful disease, which 
not only caused great suffering, but made 
her a chronic invalid. Yet never was any 
invalid less subject to invalidism. The 
acute sufferings were borne with most 
heroic courage, and her unfailing self- 
control, her cheerfulness, her simple and 
sincere piety and faith made these years 
of rare spiritual influence and a true 
ministry. It was indeed a very real con- 
secration to enjoy the privilege of inter- 
course with her. After years of suffering 
she passed away in perfect peace, on Friday, 
the 15th instant. The remains were 
interred in the Lawns-wocd Cemetery, on 
the 19th, her minister and friend, the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove taking the service, which 
was concluded with Dr. Brooke Herford’s 
Hymn, ‘‘ Rest in the Lord.’’ 

C, DP, 
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Tre public life of Leicester is the poorer 
for the death of Mr. T, Atkins Wykes 
which occurred somewhat suddenly on 
Sunday week, Sept. 17, in his 65th year, 
and the congregation of the Great Meeting 
has lost an old and honoured member. 
For many years Mr. Wykes acted as 
honorary organist and choir master, until 
he was succeeded by his son. ‘To the last 
he took the warmest interest in the music 
and the general welfare of the congrega- 
gation, and was constant in his helpful 
kindness. As an amateur musician of rare 
ability he was indeed widely known 
throughout the country, and the Leicester 
Philharmonic and other musical societies 
owed much to him. Mr. Wykes was head 
of a firm of chartered accountants, and 
for more than forty years was the trusted 
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secretary of the Infirmary and also of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The high esteem 
in which he was held, both on account of 
his public services and private worth, was 
testified by the very large and representa- 
tive attendance at the funeral service 
on Friday week, which was conducted 
by the Rev. Henry Gow, both at 
the Great Meeting and at the grave 
in the Welford-road Cemetery. In the 
course of his address in the chapel, Mr. 
Gow said that there was no such revealer 
as death; they learnt to see a man more 
simply and clearly when he was gone. 
Through sorrow-and striving and love, 


they were led to feel more’ deeply the 


beauty and divineness of the soul. He 
who lay to-day in that place, which was 
so long his religious home,- necded not 
many words of praise or honour. They 
brought to him a_ tribute of ‘respect, 
friendship, and affection. Tiey remem- 
bered his long and faithful service in 
the various important offices he held, his 
attention to detail, his uprightness, his 
cheerful kindliness, and courtesy. They 
remembered him also as a skilled musician, 
and as one always ready to give time 
and energy in the performance of his part 
in the encouragement of others. There 
were many who remembered with untold 
gratitude his unwearied helpfulness and 
kindness. They remembered him as a 
friend —how genial, considerate, and kind ; 
they remembered him in his home, his 
hospitality, his readiness to please and 
be pleased, his affection and kindness. 
It was a true and beautiful home life 
in which he lived, helped by her whom 
he loved best, and whose loss he never 
forgot: They must think of him as united 
once again with her he loved so truly, 
still working for right and good in the 
great labour house of God. 

At the conclusion Beethoven’s Funeral 
March was played. 

Mr. Wykes, who was born. February 
20, 1841, married a Miss Rowlett, of 
Leicester, a member of a family con- 
nected for five generations with the Great 
Meeting. 
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MISS SARAH HIRST. 


Tue Sunday-school at Stockport has 
just lost its oldest and most devoted 
teacher in the person of Miss Hirst. She 
had been in-enfeebled health for the past 
year or two, and about twelve months 
ago, to the great regret of herself and all 
the school, she was quite unable to con- 
tinue her work as teacher of the adult 
class of young women, of which she had 
been the leader for nearly the whole of the 
54 years during which she had been con- 
nected with the school. About a fortnight 
ago she was seized with paralysis, and on 
Tuesday, September 26, she breathed her 
last at the age of 75. 

Miss Hirst was a native of Steckport, 
and began to teach in the Unitarian Sun- 
day-school on the first Sunday in February, 
1850. Two years afterwards she was 
appointed leader of the adult class of 
young women, and continued to occupy 
that post to the end. Never was there a 
more devoted teacher, or one whose whole 
life was more completely identified with the 
She was accustomed to make the 
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Christmas, and was in her element with a 
crowd of children about her. Everything © 
was left in her hands with perfect con- 
fidence, and she spent days and nights 
alone in the church and school preparing 
for the various events. During the cotton 
famine she spent whole nights there 
making garments for the sufferers. She 
was a wonder to all who knew her, and 
very few schools indeed have enjoyed the > 
privilege of having such a useful and de- 
voted worker in their midst for so many 
years. In addition to being kind, and 
gentle, and much beloved; she was intelli- 
gent beyond the average, and had distinct 
and strongly marked opinions on nearly 
every subject. In January, 1897, she was 
presented with an illuminated address and 
a purse of gold, in recognition of her long - 
and valuable services, “and subsequently 
she received one of the long-service gold 
medals presented by the President of the 
Manchester District Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, in recognition of her fifty years’ 
service as a teacher. In October, 1902, 
family circumstances “necessitated her 
removal to Marple, but this made no 
difference in her attendance at school. She 
longed to return to Stockport, and atlast 
did so, but only ‘a few weeks ago—not, as" 
we had hoped, to renew her strength, and 
resume the work of her beloved class, but 
only to lay down her burdens and enter 
her eternal rest. She was highly respected, 
and much beloved, and the Stockport 
Unitarian Sunday-school will always hold 
her memory dear, and feel that it has 
suffered an n irreparable loss. 

B.Gs@r 


MISS SLATTER. 


Tue recent death of Miss Slatter, at 
Brighton, leaves the circle in which ‘she 
was known and beloved the poorer by her 
loss. Debarred of late years by age and 
suffering from taking an active part in the 
life of the church or in social movements, 
her sympathy remained warm with all 
good works and workers. She withdrew 
into the ministry of quietude and en- . 
durance, yielding for praise, patience, and 
with a cheerful heart its own good com- 
pany. The experiences of a long life had 
left her a child in spirit. She lived on the — 
sunny side of the wood, and knew how to 
winnow pain with mirth. News of the — 
fields and the country from child or older — 
friend ever gave her delight. Her secluded 
corner of the world during these last years, 
just offthe main thoroughfare into Brighton, 
was like a cottage garden beside the noisy 
high road to any wayfarer who called and 
rested awhile in her company. Even when | 
sight failed and she had to sit in darkness 
to break the bread of life, it was with a 
sweet submission that sent others away 
chastened and happier. Blessed are He 
feeble who bad the ea : 

H. M. 


Love hidden in the soul, ‘prays con- 
stantly, even when the mind is drawn 
another way.—Fénelon: 

T nearp the Messenger. of God say 
(three days before his death): ‘‘ Not one 
of you must die but with resignation to the 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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HAveE you ever thought of all that the 
word ‘‘home’’ means to you? You 
know what it is to be at home, to go home, 
or to want to go home. Is anything more 
forlorn than a crying child that wants to go 
home, and can’t find the way, and cannot 
tell anyone where its home is? Yes, there 
is something still more forlorn, and that is 
a child without a home to go to. 

Of course, you can each tell where your 
heme is. Can you also say what it is ? 

Is home the place where you live ? 
Yes. It is that, and it is something more 
than that. 

Is home the house where you live, or 
what is in the house, or both ?¢ 

If we move from one house to another 
and take our furniture and belongings with 
us, we can by degrees make another house 
home-like. But if our house were burnt to 
the ground with everything in it except 
ourselves, could we make another home ? 
Yes, as long as we ourselves are left as one 
family. For you will see that it is the 
people who make home for us more than 
the place. 

If boys or girls are sent away from home 
to school, or 11, when school days are over, 
they leave home to earn a living elsewhere, 
home is no longer the place where they 
themselves live most of their time. It is 
the place where their parents live, where 
they go back for holidays, or if they have 
no work, or it they are in trouble. 

Little children take what is given 
them, and all that is done for them, with- 
out thinking aboutit. Then, as they grow 
older, they learn how much has been done 
for them from the first, how the father has 
worked to earn the place where home is, 
focd and clothing for them all, and much 
besides. They feel how their mother has 
cared for them all the time, and how all 
the love that makes home has come to 
them from father and mother. 

Whoever builds the houses and makes 
furniture, it is fathers and mothers who 
make homes. And the children themselves. 
Can they do anything to help in the home- 
making ? fs 

They may look forward to working and 
earning by and by; and even now they 
can help to make home happy and bright, 
by being happy and bright. Each one can 
find other ways, too, of helping at home. 
And being happy to help is part of true 
home-making, doing little things, not 
grudgingly, but willingly, gladly. 

The spirit of peace and gocdwill in the 
home is like a treasure given to each one to 
guard with faithful care. Its brightness 
may be dulled by frequent crossness or 
quarrelling, or even by thoughtlessness in 
little things. If you learn to guard this 
home treasure faithfully, you will wish also 
to do or say nothing in the outside world 

‘that would make you feel ashamed at 
home, and bring grief there. 

In his poem of ‘‘ Evangeline,’’? Long- 
fellow tells a sed story of the destruction 
of happy homes a hundred and fifty years 
ago. Acadia (Nova Scotia) had been first 
settled by the French, but afterwards it 
came under English rule. Some of the 

- Acadians did not like to promise to fight, 
jn time of war,. for their English rulers 
int Wee 
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bours. So the governor received ordéts 
to turn them out of their homes and to 
disperse them amongst the English colonies 
further south. 

The Acadians, who were peaceable folk, 
had gathered in their harvests in the 
autumn, and were preparing for a quict 
winter, when they were suddenly told what 
fate awaited them. A few days later, on 
September 10, men, women and children, 
nearly two thousand in all, were shipped off 
to different places. Not only were their 
homes burnt behind them, but in the con- 
fusion families were separated, husbands 
from wives, and parents trom children. 
Many died from privation, and many were 
too heart-broken to make new homes else- 
where. Others spent years of homeless 
wandering in search of their relations and 
friends. Amongst these were Evangeline 
and Gabriel, who were to be married and 
begin a new home together. The lads of 
the village had built them a house, and 
filled the barn with hay and the house 
with feod fora year. It-was on the be- 
trothal day that the terrible news was 
announced to the assembled men in the 
village church. They were kept as 
prisoners there till they were sent on board 
ship. Then, in the confusion, Gabriel and 
his father were separated from each other 
and from Evangeline. 

Put ashore on different parts of the coast, 
the poor exiles knew not which way to turn 
in their search for each other. At one 
time Evangeline heard of a new home built 
by Gabriel’s father in the far south; so 
she travelled in a boat down the great river, 
Mississippi, to Louisiana, and arrived just 
too late. Gabriel had set off westwards 
to the prairies, and they must have passed 
one another on the way. 

Again and again she found traces of him, 
near the Rocky Mountains, near Lake 
Michigan, but always too late. Gabriel 
could not rest at his father’s, and Evan- 
geline had no home to go back to, and so 
they never met. 

At last, aftee long, sad years spent in 
patient search, Evangeline gave herself up 
to gentle care of the homeless. Settling 
down in the Quaker city of Philadelphia, 
she tended the poor and sick as a Sister of 
Mercy. 

Then one summer a tertible fever visited 
the city, and numbers perished, rich and 
poor alike. The poor, who had neither 
friends nor attendants, crept away to die 
in the almshouses, home of the homeless. 
Thither by night and by day came the 
Sister of Mercy. The dying looked up in 
her face and were comtorted by her pity 
and love and hope. And one Sabbath 
morning, when Evangeline entered the 
hospital as usual, among the homeless 
strangers who had been brought in 
during the night there was an old man, 
who was very near to death; and with a 
sudden cry she saw that it was Gabriel, 
whom she had sought so long in vain. 
Her cry roused him ; and though he could 
not speak, he knew her again for one happy 
moment before he died. 

So they two met again at last. Gabriel, 
seeing Evangeline,’ was comforted at the 
end of his homeless wanderings ; and she 
also, after all her restless searching, had 
found peace. They were both at rest now 
with God, who is our Home. z 
ei: eats Livian Hat. 
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THE GUILDS UNION. 


Sir,—The Council of the National Con- 
ference Guilds Union ask the courtesy of 
your columns in which to make known 
their aims, and announce their winter 
plans. 

The objects of the Union are (1) To 
promote the formation of Guilds in connec- 
tion with the churches on the roll of the 
National Conference, which shall aim at 
uniting the young people, together with 
the various workers of our congregations 
and schools, into a League of Fellowship 
to (a) foster the religious life, and (6) inspire 
personal service. (Z) To promote the 
efficiency of Guilds as factors in religious 
work and worship by means of a common 
manual, literature, meetings, conferences, 
and any other methods which from time 
to time may be adopted. 

In furtherance of these aims, the fol- 
lowing members of the Council are willing 
to address meetings of young people, elder — 
classes in the Sunday-school, or local Unions 
in the various districts, on the invitation of 
the minister or committee :—Miss Edith 
Gittins (Leicester District), Rev. Jos. Wood 
(Birmingham), Rev. J. J. Wright (Man- 
chester), Rev. J. Ellis (Yorkshire), Rev. A. - 
Hall (Hast Anglia), and the Rev. F. K. 
Freeston (S.H. Provincial Assembly). 

In continuation of their Prose Essay 
scheme they have arranged a fourth set 
of subjects, with rules and conditions for 


the various classes of competitors. The 
subjects for 1905-6 are as follows:— 
(1) The Life of Jesus Christ. To be told 


in the writer’s own words and based 
on the first three Gospels. 

- (2) The Work and Writings of Mazzini. 
(Text book and references given.) 

(3) The ideal Guild. 

The Council again recommend the for- 
mation of Reading Circles, in order to 
encourage the practice of regular reading 
and common study directed definitely upon 
profitable subjects; and they are, more- 
over, prepared to furnish a list of suitable 
works at reasonable prices, some of whick 
have already been used in the Guilds with 
much advantage. 

For the benefit of any smaller Guilds 
which may have difficulties in filling up 
all the dates in their syllabus, they are 
also prepared to lend type-written copies 
of prose essays, or other papers, which may 
be read aloud, considered and returned. 

By the foregoing, and other means, the 
Guilds Union earnestly desires to increase 
amongst the young the happy spirit of 
true religion, and the dutiful, willing service 
which is perfect freedom. 

It thereforé appeals in confidence to all 
parents, ministers, school superintendents, 
and teachers and others, who are in sym- 
pathy with its aims, to support its high 
ideal, and so help our young people to feel 
both in church and school that religion 
is something very young, real, thoughtful, 
and joyful. 

A circular giving full and detailed infor- 
mation concerning the plans here announced 
may be had on application from the hon. 
sec., Rev. Gordon Cooper, B.A., Mansford- 
street Parsonage, Bethnal Green, London, 
E., to whom all communications must be 
addressed. 


Frank K. Freeston, President. 
Essea House, Campden-hill, W. 
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POET AND PHILOSOPHER. 

‘*] HAVE ventured,’ says Professor 
Henry Jones in the preface to his Essex 
Hall Lecture,* published this week, ‘‘ to 
apply the methods of philosophy to the 
poets. And if I have been wrong, I can 
offer no apology, for the wrong is deliberate. 
It has long seemed to me that the current 
distinctions between the methods of the 
philosopher and the poet, and of the 
scientific and the common consciousness, 
are less significant than they seem to be, 
that in the last resort there is only one way 
of seeking to know what is true and one 
way of holding it when it is found. This 
fact has not been overlooked by recent 
writers on philosophy. But, on the whole, 
the use they have made of it has been 
destructive. They have sought to expose 
the hypothetical and imaginative character 
of reasoned thought, rather than to bring 
into view the broad principles that give 
coherence. to our great imaginative litera- 
ture, and stability and sanity to the 
ordinary experience of mankind. I have 
sought in this lecture to put this conception 
of the ultimate affinity of all forms of 
human experience to another use, and 
especially in its reference to the objects of 
religious faith. I have tried to show that 
to these, too, belong the cogency that 
comes from reason. In so far as religious 
conceptions serve to make the world more 
intelligible and man’s practice more 
rational, they share the right to convince 
which belongs to the most secure of all the 
human sciences. The function of reason 
in religious life is denied or limited only 
because its nature is little understood. 
And we wrong our great poets, even as they 
wronged themselves, when we treat the 
truths they bring as if they were but rapt, 
unreasoned utterances, expressing nothing 
more than their individual moods.’’ 

The lecture, which made so deep an 
jmpression when delivered last Whitsun- 


* “The Immortality of the Soul in the Poems 
of Tennyson and Browning.” A Lecture by 
Henry Jones, LL.D., D.Litt., Fellow of the 
British Academy, Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
University of Glasgow. London: Philip Green, 
5, Essex-st., Strand, W.C., 1905. 1s, net 


tide, is now published in worthy and | sense I call that knowledge which our poets 
attractive form, and is sure to be very | call ‘ faith.’ ’’ 


widely read and earnestly pondered. ‘‘ The 
Immortality of the Soul in the Poems of 
Tennyson and Browning’’ is a subject 
which could not fail to waken the keenest 
interest, and the remembrance of Professor 
JoneEs’s well-known book on ‘* Browning 
as a Philosopher and Religious Teacher ”’ 
would give an added zest to the expecta- 
tion. 


The theme is great, and it is treated here 
by a man whom one feels to be thoroughly 
alive and profoundly aware of the signifi- 
cance of spiritual things. Here is vivid, 
stimulating thought, and a strong plea for 
the reasonableness of life, in which God 
and the universe are seen to be at one, and 
to involve for man a destiny and an inheri- 
tance far beyond what can be bounded by 
the fate of any mortal body. ‘‘ If not 
Immortality, then something -better, if 
better there can be,’’ are the closing words 
of the lecture, quoted from Dr. Epwarp 
Carrp. But onsuch an “‘if,’’ asit appears 
to us, we need not dwell. Life in the 
spirit, life after what men call death, 
abiding life with God, is the real conclusion 
of the argument, and the conviction in 
which we may rest, for of anything better 
we can have no conception. That was the 
faith in which, undoubtedly, both Tenny- 
son and Brownine found their strength 
and joy, and it is a faith, so Professor JonEs 
argues in this lecture, which rests upon a 
foundation of the soundest reason. 


The lecture reminds us how intensely 
both poets felt on this subject, and the 
argument is that the feeling which they so 
passionately expressed rested, far beyond 
what either Tennyson or BRownING 
realised, upon the strong conviction of 
reason, that in human life the things of 
the spirit are the most real and must be 
the most abiding, and therefore that for 
the living soul death is not. 


It is true that this whole order of thought 
rests upon hypothesis, the great ‘‘ hypo- 
thesis of God,’’ and cannot be said to be 
absolutely proved. But in this respect 
Professor JonEs points out, it is in exactly 
the same position as the realm of natural 
science. All knowledge rests upon hypo= 
thesis, but it is hypothesis which is being 
proved all the time. And as in natural 
science the conception of uniform order and 
law gives coherence to our knowledge, so 
in human life the thought of God. There 
is no other answer to the great questions of 
life that can compare with this, as bringing 
order into discord, and satisfying the 
demands of sound reason. ‘* It remains a 
hypothesis;’’ says Professor Jonsrs, of the 
conception of the world .as ruled by law, 
‘* and will remain a hypothesis to the end 
of time; but it isa hypothesis surer than 
any particular fact, for it is a condition of 
the meaning of every fact. This is why I 
should callit knowledge. And in the same 
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‘* How can we account,’’ he says in 
another place (p. 34), ‘‘ for the fact that 
BrownineG, who had sat so near the heart 
of humanity and felt the depths of its 
sorrow and crime and foolishness and 
frailty, could so consistently throughout 
his life strike a note so free and full of joy ? 
Who told him that failure is but success in 
the making, and that shadow implies 


light ?. ‘ His heart,’ you will reply. And 
I agree. But what is ‘ the heart’ in such 
a context, except the whole rational 


experience of the man chastened and 
purified and enlightened by observation 
up and down the broad order of things and 
the ways of men, and made wise by such 
reflection. His faith was, indeed, ‘ the 
faith of reason.’ It was reason that 
penetrated through the shows of life to — 
the reality, and recognised, amidst the 
rubble, the fair proportions of the spiritual 
edifice that was being built. It was reason 
that stretched forth its hands and firmly 
held the principle that gives meaning and 
sanity and substance to the whole process. 
And the method which his reason employed 
is, in the last resort, identical with that 
which distinguishes between seeming and 
reality, first appearance and real meaning, 
in the sciences; and identical, too, with 
that which establishes more and more 
securely the broad hypothesis on which we 
base our common knowledge ‘of common 
things and our ordinary conduct and ways 
of life.”’ 

The working out of this argument will 
be found in the lecture to be of the deepest 
interest, culminating as it does in the 
great faith of the two poets, the ‘‘ faith of 
reason,’ as expressed in the conclusion 
of Browntne’s ‘‘ Paracelsus,’ and in 
‘“ Abt Vogler,’? in TEnnyson’s ‘‘ Two 
Voices,’’ and ‘‘ In Memoriam.’’ Man, as 
a spiritual being, and above all through the 
power of love, stronger than death, im- 
plying Gop, who is most of all Gop in His 
love, and so for man no despair or shadow 
of death—such is the faith, firmly grounded 
upon sober reason, for those who see into 
the deep things of life. 

We are grateful to Professor Henry 
Jones for the gift of this lecture. This is 
not the first time that he has touched for 
us the springs of hope and confidence 
in the great spiritual truths of life. ‘‘ Poet 
and Philosopher’’ we set down as the 
heading for this article, but there is another 
category under which we have been more 


| than once inclined to think of him, and that. 


is, not simply as philosopher interpreting 
the poets, but as prophet, giving fresh 
insight into the things of Gop, and strength 
and courage for nobler life. 


To CorRESPONDENTS. — Letters, &c; 
received from A. O. A., J. W.A., A. iH 
M. B. H.C. FG. Hy He J ATL 
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DR. BARNARDO. 

Dr. Barnarpo was a Ragged School 
teacher in the days when the country had 
not yet discovered anything better than 
those very rudimentary institutions for 
the education of the youth of the country. 
Most of the Ragged Schools were extremely 
faulty, and their work of a low order. 
They, sprang up as a first response to the 
discovery of a perplexing need, and we 
may appreciate the zeal which founded them 
while marking their defects. Perhaps we 
cannot improve on the judgment of 
Mary Carpenter, that the chief good of the 
movement lay in the stimulus given ‘‘ to 
exertion in the right direction.’’ It is 
fitting to make this reference to Dr. 
Barnardo’s Ragged School experience for 
two reasons. Without it we should not 
easily appreciate the magnitude of his 
work. So much has been done since he 
commenced his life-work nearly forty years 
ago, and so much owes its inspiration 
to his faith, enthusiasm, and pertinacity. 
_ There were no Board Schools then; the 
workhouses, commonly unfit for any 
human habitation, were specially harmful 
in their effects on children. Boarding out 
was unknown; separate schools, village 
homes, all the present devices for giving the 
children a chance were a thing of the future. 
Dr. Barnardo, of course, was not the first 
to care for the little ones, not the first 
even to raise this as a national question. 
One of his early schemes was the forming of 
destitute boys into city messengers; and 
here he had a forerunner in John Macgregor, 
of Rob Roy canoe fame, who had tried to 
do exactly this, and had started the familiar 
Shoe Black Brigade... But Dr. Barnardo did 
raise the question in a successful manner, 
and he carried the work of child culture 
into some new and most promising develop- 
ments. Whether, then, we regard a noble 
record of faithful service, or the mere great- 
ness of the undertaking, we do well to pause 
and ponder over this man’s work. 

The Ragged School experience is impor- 
tant further, because it led Dr. Barnardo 
to the discovery of his first ‘* street arab.’’ 
Into the emotions which followed on that 
midnight quest, into the secret of the 
great resolve to which it gave rise, we may 
not enter. Except, perhaps, to say this. 
The impelling force was religious—of a 
type which may, or may not, seem to be the 
highest. But in this friend of the author 
of ‘‘ Jessica’s First Prayer ’’ we recognise 
that consecrating touch which has quickened 
men to brave all peril, and bear all strain of 
toil, and was now to impel him along the 
paths of social service. From the first 
arab we pass to the Edinburgh Castle, 
that transformed public-house so insepar- 
ably connected with his name, and from 
which this week the funeral procession 
appropriately took its start. From Lime- 
house we pass to Ilford with its prosperous 
~ village of little girls—a population of 1,000 
-taken from the neglect of the streets to be 

cared for, and fitted for life. This children’s 
village stands out, perhaps, most promi- 
~ nently in the public mind. Itis only one ofa 
great many institutions. There is the Babies’ 
Castle, the Convalescent Home at Felix- 
stowe, the Home for Little Boys in Jersey. 
One proyision or another is made for the 
child from infancy to the verge of manhood 
‘or womanhood. We recall, too, the emigra- 
ti n work referred to in last week’s note, 
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the thousands of Canadians who owe their 
life’s chance to the work which radiates 
from Stepney Causeway. 

One branch of social amelioration to 
which men are now slowly turning is the 
training and care of crippled children. In 
a few of the large towns of the country 
something is being done for them. Special 
schools are open, crippled children’s 
unions are in existence. To name the places 
where any adequate effort is being made 
would seem to over-emphasise what is still 
a too general neglect. In this work Dr. 
Barnardo was one of the pioneers and one 
of the chief workers. The Association 
for Destitute Waif Children of which he has 
been the leading spirit has been obliged, 
not unwillingly obliged, to make provision 
for the children who cannot be sent out 
to struggle in the labour world. In the 
various homes and in the Waif’s Hospital, 
there are some 1,300 of these sick and 
crippled ones. 

Dr. Barnado and his work have been the 
subject of much criticism, some of it 
unworthy criticism. He has made his 
mistakes. We might instance the almost 
unreasoning fear of the Roman Catholic. 
Errors, also, doubtless, of administration. 
Some men are too busy to ask always 
whether. by leaving a thing undone, they 
may not avoid doing it imperfectly. But 
the fact I have tried to bring out that Dr. 
Barnardo has so frequently anticipated 
or followed what are commonly accepted as 
the right lines is justification for a good deal 
of impetuosity. And though accurate 
criticism might be offered it is not necessary 
to offer it now. 

Dr, Barnardo early discovered what it 
is hard to avoid recognising, the over- 
whelming importance of environment. 
Children’s lives were being wasted, blighted, 
vitiated, destroyed, because they were 
denicd the chance of living healthfully. 
Mind and body were lost. But with changed 
conditions mind and body became right and 
good. Was it in Stepney labour home, or 
Ilford village, or Canadian farm, the story 
isthe same. If any human material is bad, 
these wails of the city purlieus were bad. 
Given the chance, they proved good. Not 
all. Some were not rescued. Failures 
there were, but surprisingly few. In part 
this is the simple outcome of poor human 
nature. There is quite an incalculable reserve 
fund of honour and ability in every slum 
to-day. Power waits to be freed—that 
is our hope. Still waits in manacles— 
that is our shame. But this fact does not 
detract from the worth of the work 
which has given fait opportunity to so 
many lives otherwise to be lost. The 
policy under which boys and girls have 
gained so much was marked by humane- 
ness. It was flexible, fitting itself to human 
beings, not asking human beings to con- 
strain themselves to a system. It wasa 
policy, above all, of reaching the deepest 
and best in the human heart, of surrounding 
the children with strong, tender helpful- 
ness, and so evoking in return the nobler 
emotions and affections. j 

But the thought of this life leads us not 
alone to the past, nor leaves us in the pre- 
sent, it points also to the future. The 
specific work Dr. Barnardo did must con- 
tinue for a time, and beyond question will 
continue. But for the children of the future? 
Is this quest of the waif always to con- 
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tinue? Or shall we not round off the work 
by abolishing the waif altogether? He 
is a creation of evil conditions, he could 
not survive in a healthy and holy society, 
B. Kirkman Gray. 


DAN TE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: 
Ill 

Tuat Rossetti began his artistic career 
in pursuance of a lofty ideal is evidenced 
by a romance he wrote in his youth, 
entitled ‘‘ Hand and Soul,’ which is 
generally held to be autobiographical. It 
relates an episode in the life of a young 
painter who has been lured from the 
pursuit of art by the seductions of city 
life. Out of this lethargy he is awakened 
by the desire to achieve great fame, and 
he nerves himself so strenuously to his task 
as to reach the goal of his ambition. 

When won, however, he realises that 
there is a deeper hunger in his soul which 
fame leaves unsatisfied, that if he has 
achieved success it is because his aim was 
low, and his ideals are housed under mean 
roofs. Out of this dissatisfaction grows a 
new aspiration after a higher purpose than 
mere worship of beauty and the applause. 
of men, an aim no nearer earth than to 
devote his art to the presentment of some 
moral greatness that should influence every: 
beholder. 

One day there is a popular mélée in the 
streets, and in this bloody affray the 
frescoes with which the painter had 
adorned a certain porch abutting on the 
street, intended to represent Peace in an 
allegory, are bespattered by the blood of 
the combatants. So little reverence for 
beauty his designs had produced. ‘The 
practical failure ot his art-mission filled him 
with sad thoughts; but, as he sat sadly 
musing, a light breaks upon his vision, 
revealing a form of marvellous beauty, 
who calls herself the image of his own soul; 
She tells him that, though he has failed, 
nevertheless, because he has not followed 
ignoble ends, like wealth or ease, he should 
cherish stout hope. 

He is to work, expecting no reward, even 
in the shape of success; he is to offer his 
labours as a humble service: 

The value of this essay lies not so much 
in the beautiful periods, the chaste diction, 
marvellous descriptions set forth in admir- 
able language—an astonishing production 
for a lad of twenty—but in the revelation 
of the ideal which Rossetti evidently set 
before him, the principles upon which his 
life-work was to be established. 

That he did not always remember that 
ideal goes without saying. But the main 
source of defection was the contortion his 
nature received in sustaining the great 
sorrow of his life. 


Caught in the Rose-Mesh. 


The artist met a very beautiful girl with 
those peculiar features, destined in days 
to come to furnish a type of Rossettian 
female loveliness, and fell deeply and utterly 
in love with her. The faintness which his 
hero in the romance of ** Hand and Soul ’” 
felt in sunsets and at the sight of stately 
persons, the ‘* yearning like one who gazes 
upon a path of stars,’’ became more than 
ever his own actual personal experience, 
when the sweet and stately face of Miss 
Siddal woke within him dreams of beauty 
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out of depths hitherto unplumbed., He not 
only painted and immortalised her in many 
a picture, but he discovered her unknown 
gifts in drawing and colouring, which were 
somewhat too intensely quickened by his 
artistic ardour and his loving adoration. 
Ruskin, who was intimate with both, and 
played the part of a liberal patron at this 
time, remarked with pleasure that Ros- 
setti’s drawing was at its best when he 
drew the beloved queen of his heart. 


Love and Death. 

Lack of means and the bride’s delicate 
health prolonged the engagement for ten 
years, and their married life was _ brief, 
but two years, too soon ended by the tragic 
death of his wife. Rossetti came home 
late one night to find her dead, through an 
overdose of a sleeping draught. 

Then, indeed, the light seemed to have 
gone out of Rossetti’s hfe, and in the 
remorse with which _ self-reproachtul 
memory gnaws the heart, he placed in her 
coffin his MS. book of lyrics and poems, 
that then appeared to have absorbed. the 
care that should have been devoted to the 
living wife. 


An Angel of Memory. 

A year after her death, he ventured 
again to unlock the casket that held the 
image so closely associated with his great 
sorrow, and from memory of the dead, 
painted the Beata Beatrix. It gives 
special interest to the religious teacher in 
that it conveys the artist’s message con- 
cerning death. We are back in Florence 
on a sunny morn in June, 1290, the ninth 
day and the ninth hour, and it is the time 
of the passing of Beatrice. She is sitting 
on a balcony, whence the streets and 
orchards, and the bridge over the Arno is 
seen. The figure leans slightly forward, 
and though the eyes are closed, the half- 
open lips and the raised face suggest the 
wonder of an inner vision, which is both 
promise of liberation and a call to peace. 
The yellow poppy borne in the beak of a 
crimson dove is a symbol of that sleep 
through whose gates Beatrice is to pass to 
wake in a world of incffable ecstasy. It is 
that trance of death, in which the body 
falls ike a dismantled ruin, but the dweller 
is suddenly rapt from earth to heaven. | It 

- is love’s messenger that brings the token of 
death. 

Already a haze is blotting out the earthly 
scene, passing along which Dante is 
startled to see the Angel of Love beckoning 
to him, with sad visage; yea, indeed, 
for him the news is sad. His lady is gone 
up, her new birth’s begun, and Leve’s 
presence is left below to mourn with him. 

‘* Beatrice is gone up into high heaven, 
the kingdom where the angels are at peace ; 
and lives with them ; and to her friends is 
dead.’’ 


The Fragrance of Crushed Violets. 

To her friends alone is Beatrice dead ; 
for already the face of the dying is suffused 
with a beatitude and a peace which is but 
a foretaste of the fuller life for which her 
perfect. gentleness has fitted her. Many 
have regarded this as Rossetti’s finest 
picture. The colouring receives especial 
mention, for the tints of the plum-coloured 
sleeves, the green robe, the hair of burnished 
gold harmonise with the rest in a noble 
symphony. Rossetti himself said that no 
picture ever cost him so much pain in 
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painting, but none ever gave him sense of 
greater mastery inart. Against the might of 
his sorrow, against his despair, he has here 
wrought in obedience to “ Love, and man’s 
unconquerable mind,’’ his faith in the 
doathlessness of the spirit, the indestruc- 
tibility of life. 

To readers of the Inquirer it will afford 
a grateful reflection that the possession of 
this picture by the nation is due to the 
generous Unitarian philanthropist who 
built and dowered the Tate Gallery. The 
large canvas depicting Dante's Dream, that 
adorns the walls of the Walker Gallery in 
Liverpool, is held by some to be Rosseitti’s 
masterpiece, and it is of this that Sir Noel 
Paton’s opinion was expressed that. fifty 
years hence it would be named among the 
half-dozen supreme pictures of the world. 

Both subjects are taken from the Vita 
Nuova, but the substance out of which 
they were wrought was taken from the 
painter’s own heart, as Olive Schreiner sets 
it forth in her parable of the ‘“ Artist’s 
Secret. ’”. 


An Oak growing in a Delicate Vase. 

The Beata Beatriz illustrates a charac- 
teristic method of its creator. In early 
pictures like Found and the Laboratory, he 
had expressed moments of intense dramatic 
purport chiefly in the faces of the dramatis 
persone, but also by aid of accessory. In 
the progress of his art, he strove to con- 
centrate this dramatic intensity of emotion 
in the face alone. Thus it has been said of 
Proserpine, that by sheer force of facial 
expression, a woman is made to render 
lofty tragedy as fully as though the can- 
vas had been crowded with figures. Ros- 
setti strained his material in this aim at 
intensity to the last anguish, both in his 
poems and in his pictures. If he failed, 
his failure was as much due to the limita- 
tions of his art as of himself, 

To strain the face in order to reveal ab- 
normal tragedies or heaven’s ineffable 
rapture, is to attempt to overstep the 
bounds of matter. The soul can feel 
more than its material vehicle can ever 
express. 

‘*Can there not be in the universe 
(asks Sir Oliver Lodge) a multitude of 
things which matter as we know it is in- 
competentto express? Is it not the com- 
plaint of every genius that his material 
is intractable, that it is difficult to coerce 
matter as he knows it into the service of 
mind as he is conscious of it, and that his 
conceptions transcend his powers of ex- 
pression 2°” (Hibbert Journal, January, 
1905.) 

Does the Veil hide or express the Face ? 

To some extent Rossetti was driven to 
his pursuit of an impossible execution by 
his theory concerning the inter-relationship 
of soul and body. It is summed up in his 
lines as to the type of beauty in. which he 
believed :— 

‘* Whose speech Truth knows not from her 

thought, 

Nor Love her body from her soul.’’ 

To Rossetti the body was sacred as a ve- 
hicle of an unseen essence, a beautiful 
form was sacrosanct for its beauty. Ros- 
setti’s expressed abhorrence for copying the 
nude is confirmed by the testimony of a 
model who sat for Burne Jones and Ros- 
setti of their treatment of her. “‘ I never 
saw such men; it was being in a new 


world to be with them: They were 
different from any one else I ever saw. 
And I was a holy thing to them—I was a 
holy thing to them.’’—(Memorial of Burne 
Jones.) 

Yet Rossetti, by writing poetry, as a 
painter, by charging his lines with the 
pictorial sensuousness of colour and form, 
laid himself open to a charge of voluptuous- 
ness, of which he is not quite guiltless. 
Buchanan retracted the charges made in 
his attack on Rossetti as exponent of the 
fleshly school of poetry. None but a saint 
indeed can be trusted to render what 
Rossetti strove to render; and, in spite of 
his robustness and humour, there was an 
absence of stoic asceticism and a presence 
of a tendency towards neurotic morbidity 
that disqualified him from dealing im- 
maculately with the medium through 
which human passion and emotion express 
themselves artistically. 


Nature the Consoler, forsworn. 

Rossetti led a rather unnatural life, 
especially in his later years. He was city- 
born and bred; he had no deep love of 
Nature; he took no exercise; in his 
conflict with insomnia he became a victim 
to a drug; he rather cultivated his grief 
than submitted to its chastening; so his 
fancy became shadowed and gave a tinge 
of deep melancholy to his later creations. 
We miss in them the joyousness of the 
creator of beautiful images. 

His fate is that of a haunted man, 
haunted by a face, out of which he wove 
all his dreams, in which his ardour looked 
to quench his soul’s insatiable thirst for. 
beauty. But no physical form can hold so 
much. In a world of change, the chief 
purpose of beauty in form would seem to 
be its testimony to the deeper beauty . 
which that form conceals as much as 
reveals. Rossetti, as 1t were, tried to 
capture in immortal bonds of sense the 
suprasensuous reality. But the soul’s 
hunger cannot be allayed by any outward — 
shape, however fair. . re 

Therefore his achievements, instead of 
being an arch wherethrough gleam fiashes 
irom that untravelled world, whose margin 
fades for ever as he moved, became a 
portal through which he saw the gaunt 
figure of fate mocking with disillusion his. 
most ardent strivings. 

‘“* Throughout the whole of his painting 
and throughout the whole of his poetry, * 
maintains Mr. Harry Quilter, ‘‘ there runs 
one dominant idea, and only one—Love 
baffled by Death. Speaking broadly, this 
is the beginning and end of his philosophy.’ 

Not Failure, but Low Aim ts Crime. 

This is largely true; but, except in his 
later years, it is only true of Rossetti as 
of all those who ‘‘ dwell with Beauty— 
Beauty that must die, and Joy whose 
hand is ever at his lips, bidding adieu ’’— 
that they must strive, and fail, in order to 
wage a higher strife. It is the malady of 
the ideal, the pain of all who dream large 
dreams and make effort to reach the 
unattainable. Yet through such pain are 
all men taught, in one lesson or other, to 
discriminate between the things that are © 
seen, which are but for a time, and the 
things that are not seen, which are eternal, 
and, through the exhaustion of illusion, to 
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- CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not ‘Fasponeible Sor the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom 
panied by the name and address of the senders. 


“AGAINST THE WAR SPIRIT.”’ 


Sir,—Mr. Page Hopps, answering Mr. 
Howse, does not attempt to deny that in 
the case put he-would have been thankful 
for the casual assistance of a well-armed 


friend, but he objects to such pre-arranged. 


assistance as would be involved in “going 
in company with a bully for protection 
when I take a walk on the Thames side.’’ 
May I be permitted to point out to our 
friend that this is precisely what he and 
all of us do every day of our lives, only 
that the “* bully’? whom we employ for 
the purpose happens to be called a police- 
man, and that we hire the service of him 
and his hke conjointly instead of separately. 
The present peacefulness of the Thames side 
which enables him to dispense with a 
revolver when walking there, has been 
brought about by the very same method 
of careful and sufficient provision against 
disorder which he deprecates in its appli- 
cation to international security. When, and 
not until, we have an international police 
under the orders of a ‘‘ federation of the 
world,’’ will the disbandment of arma- 
ments be a measure conducive to peace. 
Till then, the problem for the true states- 
man is how to contrive that in each dispute 
as it arises the big battalions shall be on 
the side of God. It is not ‘‘ against the 
war spirit’’—if by that is meant the 
spirit of readiness to fight.in a good cause— 
but against the spirit of national and 
personal selfishness, of indifference to the 
right or wrong of our national policy, that 
sermons are needed. To ask whether one 
is for or against the war spirit, is like asking 
_ whether one is for or against the use of 
the knife in surgery; the only practical 
question is whether we can trust the judg- 
-ment and humanity of the man who holds 
the knife. 

Personally, I do not believe in either 
conscription for adults, or universal train- 
ing for boys as methods of securing military 
efficiency; but that has nothing to do 
with the question, of principle. 

R. K. Wisoy. 

Sept. 26, 1905. 


S1r,—The discussion on the question, 

** Does preparation for war conduce to 
peace ? ’’ which has been going on for some 
time in the InqurirRER, has made ‘me ask— 
Can so general a question be answered with 
a bare No or Yes ? 
+ Clearly, preparation for war does not 
conduce to peace under certain circum- 
stances—among such circumstances being 
the existence of an aggressive spirit in the 
“prepating people or government, the 
dominance of a military caste, a proud 
and extreme sensitiveness in a neighbour- 
ing people. 

But, on the other hand, is there not an 
analogy between an individual citizen and 
a nation, as regards the need of security 
and the steps they must take to ensure it ? 
If it is necessary or prudent to provide the 
doors of our homes with locks and bolts, 

our places of business with strong rooms 
_ snd safes, and our highways: with police, 


must it always be best for a nation to puc- 
sue the opposite policy, and to abstain 
from defensive measures indiscriminately, 
and without regard to circumstances ? 
For example, is the training of volunteers, 
unconditionally objectionable as provoca- 
tive of wars? This, surely, is a reductio 
ad absurdum. Reason and history give 
one and the same answer. 

The peace movement can progress only 
in proportion as we modify the conditions 
which provoke war or make it easy ; and 
secure and lasting peace will come only 
when the whole of those conditions shall 
cease tobe. True, large professional 


military forces form usually (though not 


necessarily) one of those conditions. But 
is 1t not useless to discuss the increase of 
such forces by itself and in the abstract @ 
The only effect of such discussion appears 
to be persistently opposite opinions from 
persons who are probably equally peace- 
loving, and a little waste.of heat! 
H. Rawt.inas. 

[So let this correspondence cease.—Ep. 

Tyg. ] 
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THE OPEN BROTHERHOOD. 


Sir,—Truly, in July last, I read, with 
all the interest and attention that anything 
which the Rev. Mr. Spedding writes. or 
says always commands, the report of his 
Address on his suggestion of a ‘* Van 
Mission,’’ in furtherance of his desire to 
stimulate the action of—excuse me for 
saying—his ‘* Body,” and in conjoint effort 
to extend “‘ our Unitarianism ’’ amongst 
a larger company of hearers. 

But, as I read the report, I felt as large 
or a larger disappointment, in that so 
manifest a desire to stimulate the Christian 
effort of his purpose should have been 
presented (as it seemed to me) in language, 
not so much of impassioned. zeal for the 
Gocd Message, much less of a. self-lost 
evangelical urgency,—as of a certain 
exaggerated, self-conscious, presuming self- 
regard and self-satisfaction on the part 
of his Party, of his Church, and, I must say 
it, of his Unitarian Sect. 

Indeed, it seemed as if I heard again 
the cry of John, who forbade some one 
because ‘‘ he followed not with them,’’ 
and the Master’s kind confidence in their 
faithful energy ;—and felt moved (with 
other counsel beside my own) to offer our 
comment upon the address, namely, in 
my letter of the 12th of August, to the 
details of which I need not refer. 

On the 19th I found my serious remon- 
strance had only excited what I may per- 
haps be excused from describing as con- 
troversy, somewhat too ecclesiastical in 
character; lending’ itself too readily to 
hasty or isolated quotation, and consequent 
misrepresentation, amongst which I do not 
care at this distance of time now to entangle 
myself; nor indeed is it fair for me to 
assume offence which, if there be any, is 
also, I must allow, innocently avowed by 
many friends, and innocently dismissed. 

I have been travelling abroad, and did 
not receive THE IxQuirER until just 
lately, and will not now return on the lines 
of verbal or personal misapprehension,— 
much of which may, after all, be due to 
my own inexperience in writing on these 
great concerns. 

Iwill, however, ask leave to state another 


put forward by ‘‘ 


view of the Christian teaching and Christian 
effort (as some of us apprehend them) than 
that of the WE’s and OUR’s, of which we 
certainly hear a great deal too much, 

In the first place, none of us ever think 
of scandalising any ‘‘ Unitarian ’’ for that 
name. Any such personal attack is ab- 
solutely out of the question, We do 
deplore and mean to protest and to fight 
against the Scandal (as it appears to us) 
of the Unitarianismatic disease now so 
prevalent, and against its organisation,and 
its flattering aspiration to prove its dog- 
matic Name, Position, and Segregation. 

Nor can we be seduced to such practice 
by the cutious device of reviving a duly 
honoured distinction of purely theological 
definition—the ‘‘ Unitarianism’’ of the 
early last century, and its descendant— 
and of endeavouring to perpetuate the 
name to make it easier to rake in less 
independent. thinkers—taking as it has 
been pointed out—and practised at Rome 


(under the cunning veil of the most un- 


christian organisation in the world)— 

statue of Jupiter, and offering it to. the 
people as Saint Peter, to the woeful con- 
fusion in a great many persons’ minds 
between the Killing Letter and the Life- 
giving Spirit. But indeed we do want 
to hear (as Jesus himself said) not the words 
of the speaker but the words of the Father 
that has sent him ! 

We do want a genuine humility, a more 
faithful word than that of the WE’s and 
OUR’s who shout around. 

We wart to pass by the Images of 
Christian Faith, Hope, and Love which are 
Unitarianism,’’ and to 
leave behind any so-called ‘* Unitarian ’’ 
Church in order directly to worship Our 
Father in His own temple not made with 
hands, and there: and outside continually 
to love and follow our Lord, and love and 
live and speak as He did. A ‘‘ Unitarian’ 
‘* Church’? is, to my mind, quite another 
thing than the Meeting House or Chapel in 
which our pious ancestors loved to meet 
for ‘‘the worship of God’’ in certain 
Faith, in assured Hope, and in Christian 
Love. 

There is no comparison between ‘* Unit- 
arian Churches’’ and the Freedom and 
Openness of meek Brotherhood, spending 
itself, body and soul, in pouring out to any 
and every neighbour day and night and 
everywhere, on every opportunity he can 
find or, make, the very personal faith, 
hope, and love in-which our Master spent 
himself. Itis the same that has kept alive 
amongst men and women and children to 
this day His own Personal Christianity of 
self-forgetting Life and Love, underneath 
and in spite of all the claims and the con- 
troversies and the malice and persecutions 
of Orthodoxies, of Priests, of Theologians, 
and Talkee-Talkers, who continually falsely 
claim and profess an exclusive loyalty, 
which is not Christian, nor Religious— 
in the face of a Divine Catholicity such as 
neither Rome, nor Canterbury, nor—Hssex- 
street, in any true sense, comprehend. 

We well know, from much and minute 
experience, how simple and faithful is the 
devotion of Spirit to Spirit in the Ministry 
of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, — 
amongst unaffected self-forgetting Roman 
or Anglican men or women, priests or 
people, Friends, Independents, or Metho~ 
i We profoundly respect | and admire 
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the personal dedication of all (and 
especially the personal dedication and out- 
pouring of the true soldiers of the Salvation 
Army), and I now again, for my company 
of Brothers and Sisters, deliberately repeat 
our entreaty to every neighbour and friend, 
and every one of their Associations and 
Conferences, and every Minister and every 
one of all to cast aside, once for all, all 
doctrinal array and its flags and drums 
and cutlasses and baggage wagons, and 
humbly and perseveringly to seek the 
strait gate and the narrow way of personal 
dedication that ‘‘leadeth unto life.’’ 
Let us all strive and live from day to day a 
new life in a real Holy Communion in 
Christian perseverance and goodness, self- 


THE SINGUREIA: 


LIFE—MORE ABUNDANTLY.* 
By THE LATE H. A: R. Joy: 


Ir religion is mainly an attempt to 
answer the question how may our con- 
sciousness of sin be reconciled with our 
belief in immortality, the religious sig- 
nificance of Jesus must consist in the light 
which he threw upon this problem. What 


then was the answer of Jesus 2 


To appreciate this we must clearly 
comprehend the conditions of thought 


which prevailed at the time of his birth. 


Briefly it was a condition of universal 


scepticism modified here and there by 
some outburst of unreasoning fanaticism, 


which at least served to keep alive the 


memory that religion had once been an 
emotional reality, and a feeble hope that 
it might yet prove so again. A cold and 
barren legality, professing a form of 
godliness, but denying the power thereof. 
Ephraim lost in the outer darkness of the 
gentile world ; Judah in proud but power- 
less servitude to the hated tyranny of a 
heathen overlordship. And this as punish- 
ment for rebellion against a jealous God, 
who had turned from them in anger and 
revenge. And what was there left to 
hope for? Some few there were who yet 
cherished an unfailing faith in -a future 
consolation of Israel. Of the rest, too 
many soon wearied of the vanity of ab- 
stract ideals, and plunged in cynical 
conplaisancy into such business and plea- 
sures as life admitted of ; ever conscious 
of a vanished glory that had left them 
without hope and without God in an 
inexplicable world. Some few debarred 
from any prospect of a restoration of the 
temporal glories of Mount Sion, began to 
picture to themselves new hopes of the 
fulfilment in another order of the aspira- 
tions doomed to disappointment in this. 


lost in the Kingdom of God within us, in 
the meekest recognition of His eternal power 
and glory.—For some of Open Brother- 
hood, R. D. DarBisHiReE. 


CAMBRIDGE SERVICES. 


Sir,—May I call the attention of readers 
of Tur InqurRER to the fact that. the 
Unitarian services at Cambridge will recom- 
mence on Sunday, October 15. As there 
isa great difficulty in making known the 
existence of these services, and our con- 
gregation must necessarily be a variable 
one, we depend largely on the arrival of 
new members at the commencement of 
each year. It will, therefore, much assist 
the committee if all those Unitarians who 
are entering the University this October 
will communicate with the secretary as 
soon as possible after the beginning of Term. 

L. B. Booru, Hon. Sec. 

Christ’ s College, Cambridge. 


“ Wuart is the end and essence of life? 
It is to expand all our faculties and affec- 


tions. It is to grow, to gain by exercise 
new energy, new intellect, new love. It is 
to hope, to strive, to bring out what is 
within us, to press towards what is above 
us: In other words,it isto be Free. Sla- 
very is thus at war with the true life of 
human nature. Undoubtedly there is a 
power in the soul which the loss of freedom 
cannot always subdue. There have been 
men doomed to perpetual bondage who 
have still thought and felt nobly, looked 
up to God with trust, and learned by experi- 
ence that even bondage, like all other evils, 
may be made the occasion of high virtue. 
But these are exceptions.—Channing. 

THisisimple openness of mind . and 
heart—this trusting, responsive, receptive 
attitude of the unspoiled child—holds in 
itself the secret of scholarship, the highest 
philosophy, and the wisdom of the angels. 
There is no other door into the kingdom, 
no other way into the spiritual order. It 
is the ground principle of honesty, of 
moral and intellectual rectitude, to let 
every fact of the world impress us at its 
full value, as it is also the part of self- 
respect and self-justice to meet all realities 
as if we ourselves were as real as any of 
them: At the heart’s core of it all is a 
deep instinctive faith in the universal 
order and the Power which is above all, 
through all, and in all. To submit our 
whole being to that Power in fearless, 
childlike confidence, at every stage of our 
history, is to be continuously transformed 
and renewed, re-created and born again. 
—Charles G. Ames. 
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And yet at every point this dawning hope 
was baffled by the memory of sin, so that 


it was only those whose consciousness of 


consistent right-doing seemed to themselves 
to constitute a claim upon God’s clemency, 
who could look beyond the grave with any 
confidence in a happier future, and say to 
the godless tyrant whose sin seemed 
justified by success: ‘‘ It is good, being 
put to death by men to look for hope 
from God to be raised up again by Him ; 
as for thee, thou shalt have no resurrection 
to life.’’ 

But surely then, as now, it was they 
who loved God most who were conscious 
most of wrong within: So that confidence 
in the favour of God remained only with 
the self-righteous, who in the strength of 
his aristocratic prerogative was content to 
regard the mass of his fellows as a people 
who knowing not the law are cursed. 

For the rest, if they had any remaining 
conviction of God’s concern for them, it 
seldom got beyond the despondent depre- 
cation of a punishment that was becoming 
greater than they could bear, in some such 
prayer as ‘‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner ! ”’ 

Such, then, were the characteristics of 
the religious thought in the midst of 
which the life of Jesus came to manhood. 
A general scepticism, tending in one 
direction to a cultured formalism, in the 
other to an acquiescent indifference. 

* An Address at the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Tunbridge Wells, February, 1902. 
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That God existed, and was still the God ~ 
of Israel, had never been denied; nor 
yet that every Jew still owed him homage 
and obedience. But it had become the 
reluctant obedience of a slave who knows 
his master’s power, and respects it for 
prudential reasons ; not in much hope of 
gain, but at least in determination to 
merit no further loss. 

When Jesus looked out on such a world, 
and knew in his heart (by the penetrative 
insight of a pure soul that has held itself 
aloof from the degrading fiction of a popular 
theology, and learnt to read the character 
of God in all that is best and highest in 
himself and his fellow men) how far 
the God his people had pictured to their 
terror differed from the God he himself had 
learnt to love; he saw as he could not 
but see, what a revolution was involved 
in the conception he felt himself destined 
to proclaim. What wonder if his thought 
took shape in the familiar forms of his 
national religion, and that his mission 
should commence with a public identifica- 
tion of himself with the grand national 
hope that centred round Isaiah’s por- 
traiture of the coming servant of Jehovah, 
when in the synagogue of his boyhood’s 
home he took the roll of the Prophet 
Isaiah and read :— 

The spirit of the Lord is upon me 

Because He anointed me to preach good _ 

tidings to the poor: 

He hath sent me to proclaim release to 

the captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 4 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the 

Lord. 

Others might judge God, by the 
presence of the evil they ‘are familiar 
with: Not so He. Evil, indeed, is 
not difficult to think of in association 
with evil livers and evil lives; but 
how to account for the good that is 
everywhere conspicuous in it? Here 
surely is the finger of God. And so he 
rises to the triumphant challenge: “‘ If 
ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly father give good 
gifts unto them that ask Him.’* Not for 
a moment is he oblivious of the evil; the 
consciousness of it weighs on his spirit 
like a darkness that may be felt, yet does 
he ever see through it the gleam of a 
light beyond, and this light he commu- 
nicates to all who have eyes to see in rich 
variety of parable and illustration. No 
sowing, but some seed must fall on rocks ; 
and yet the harvest is not frustrated: 

No crop but there are tares among it ; 
yet the tares, though in it, are not of it. 

And so when he turns from evil in the 
mass to the contemplation of evil in its 
relation with the individual soul, his 
experience of human life has taught him 
that though sin may and does condition 
every normal human activity, it has no 
essential relation to such activity, while 
in a thousand and one ways that careless 
observation misses man is ever rising 
superior to the seductions of temptations 
that would lure him from a toilsome duty. 
And whence this sense of duty, this im- 
pelling force of goodness, this co-ordination 
of wisdom and righteousness, but of God ? 

Yes, sin there is in man, but there is also 
goodness, and this goodness explains him 
as the sin cannot: For the more of sin 
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in a life the lower, the less worthy of man 
the life is seen to be; but the more of 
goodness the truer, the stronger, the more 
worthy of man it becomes. Is not then 
the sinless life man’s norm and ideal ? 
And do we not think of God as sinless ? 
And so the cry : ‘‘ Be ye therefore perfect, 
re your Father which is in heaven is per- 
écb.* 

' Man then, is a son of God, that is to say, 
in accordance with Hebrew usage of the 
term, he is partaker in God’s own 
qualities. That being so, immortality 
belongs to him by right of sonship; and 
sin, being accidental and temporal, cannot 
avail to desttoy a right which is inherent 
and essential. And here the parables of 
the prodigal son, the lost sheep, the lost 
piece of silver, the grain of mustard seed, 
and others explain again on human 
analogy how man, though conscious of 
his sin may yet aspire in confidence to 
share the lifeof God. I grant you the an- 
thropomorphism of the imagery does not 
satisfy our sense of the Divine, but this 
does not one whit invalidate the force of 
the conviction which it represents, viz., 
that no human life is so far from God that 
it cannot turn at will and find him. 

It is in the will of man that Jesus recog- 
nises his determinating factor. And the 
beginning of a life that is not merely the 
living death of conformity to the present age 
is by subordination of that will to Him 
whose commandments direct in the way 
of life ; or, as Jesus expresses it : ‘‘ Except 
a man be born again he cannot see the 
Kingdom of God.’” 

While in a whole-hearted readiness to 
conform to the will of God lies the guar- 
antee of a progressive understanding of 


. that will—‘* whoso willeth to do His will 


shall know of the doctrine whether it be 
of God.’’ But how to win the homage of 
man’s wayward will? Was it not exem- 
plified every day? A mother’s patient 
love controls a passionate child. A father’s 
discipline advances the best interests of 
his household. 

And Jesus, knowing his own heart, how 
it burned day and night in compassionate 
love for the teeming multitudes whose every 
sorrow was felt as but another claim upon 
his sympathy and relief—how could he 
be conscious of this character in himself 
and not ask, as others have asked since, 

_Derives it not from what we have 

The likest God within the soul ? 
So that he was able to say to his disciples 
out of the depth of his own spiritual 
experience: ‘‘I say not that I will pray 
the Father for you ; for the Father himself 
loveth you.’’ 

As also he was able to point inquirers 
to his own life of self-sacrificing devotion to 
the welfare of others as an illustration—as 
a revelation—otf the character of God Him- 
self and say, ‘‘If ye knew me ye would 
have known my Father also.’” 

But he did more than this. 

Many who had drifted through life in that 
aimless way which characterises persons 
whose every day is a separate entity of 
existence, lacking any great co-ordinating 
purpose which all the days should intelli- 
gently subserve, ranking each in turn as so 
many completed steps in a ladder of pro- 
gressive attainment, began to understand 
that life was more than a constant demand 
to provide for its comfort and prolonga- 
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tion; and that thought might take intelli- 
gent part in wider interests than those 
which centralise in a man’s own person- 
ality. For Jesus brought within the grasp 
of ordinary comprehension the idea that 
every individual man had part and lot in 
the life and interests of humanity at large ; 
and that it was by the categories of this 
wider sphere that the only true life of man 
could be defined and regulated. Not self- 
aggression in the petty interests of one; 
but self-subordination in the universal 
interests of the many in a sense of sym- 
pathetic fellowship that flowed from a 
consciousness of equal claim upon the 
affection of a common Father, became 
henceforth the slowly recognised ideal of 
daily action. For the children of this world 
ambition might continue to be regulated by 
such questions as ‘‘ Shall I succeed ? ”’ 
“*Shall I make money?’ ‘‘ Shall I 
obtain position?’ ‘‘ Shall I triumph 
over my competitiors?’’ But for a 
citizen of the Kingdom of Heaven the 
criterion must be, can I succeed without 
injury to another? Can I make money 
without compromising my integrity ? Can 
I better my social status consistently with 
justice to my neighbour ? And what new 
worth accrued from the sense of citizenship 
in such a kingdom ? None so mean in the 
circumstances of his physical existence 
but that he might live in the conscious 
dignity of personal relation to a God who 
noted every movement of his thought, and 
deemed not slight any service done in the 
interests of a fellow being. 

Surely a personality that broke free from 
the cramping restrictions of egotism to 
find itself a responsible agent in the work- 
ing out of the destinies of the human race 
at large, called upon to train and subordin- 
ate every faculty in the reasonable ser- 
vice of a God who was controlling all 
things for the common good of man, 
must have realised a sense of re-creation 
and new birth that is not more than ade- 
quately described in the phrase of the 
evangelist when he writes, ‘‘ To as many 
as received him to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God.’* ‘‘ Iam come,’’ 
said Jesus, ‘‘ that ye may have life; that 
ye may have it more abundantly.’” 

Alienated from the life of God. Such is 
the condition of the children of this world. 

But a conscious part in a boundless 
scheme of infinite good—what is it but to 
share in the life of God Himself; what is it 
but to step out of time into eternity ; what 
but, in the phrase of Jesus, to become a son 
of the kingdom; or in that of St. Paul a 
fellow-worker together with God ? 

To understand the purpose of God and 
intelligently co-operate with Him in giving 
it effect ; so to identify yourself with His 
will that nothing displeasing to Him could 
give you pleasure; so to realise His love 
for men as to interpret it to them in your 
every act; is not this a life worth living 
though you may be conscious of being in all 
respects what the world accounts a 
** failure ’’ ? 

You will observe that Jesus does not 
place eternal life'in a beyond that is only 
to be entered upon after death. Eternal 
life in his teaching is 

Theirs who live 
Above our finite hopes and fears, 


And from eternal thoughts derive 
The purpose of their mortal years! 


St, John, who perhaps more than any 
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other of the disciples entered into sym- 
pathetic comprehension of his master’s 
thought, has it thus: ‘‘ We know that 
we have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren. He that 
abideth in love, abideth in God, and God 
abideth in him.’’ 

This, then, is the answer of Jesus to 
the question : “ How may sinful man make 
good his claim to immortality 2°” 

Man’s immortality is assured by virtue 
of participation in the nature of God. 

The nature of man is essentially good ; 
and the sin which distorts it will be for- 
given on repentance. 

God’s attitude towards man is not of 
despotic tyranny, but of parental love: 

And what, you ask me, of that great 
doctrine of redemption, which we seem to 
trace in progressive development from the 
first chapter of the Bible to the last ; nay, 
which seems to link all the great religions 
of the world to the cross of Christ as their 
explanation and fulfilment by the various 
but universal witness to a common human 
sense of need ? 

If I seem to slight the doctrine of the 
redemption, it is only because I am jealous 
for the honour of Jesus Christ, in place of 
whose personality, which is in itself a reve- 
lation of God, it has become too customary 
to substitute a systematised series of his 
special acts, which can only be rightly 
estimated in their due relation to his whole 
life and character. Otherwise, so far am 
I from denying that the death of Jesus was 
redemptive in effect that I go further and 
claim that his life was so also. 

Nay, further yet, I claim that the 
life of every true man is in its degree an 
act of redemption; that your life and 
mine ought te be so; if it is not itis miss- 
ing its ideal. So long as we live in a 
world where evil is so largely blended with 
the good there is a redemptive work for 
every man on every plane. What is the 
work of all the trades and professions but 
a redemption of humanity from physical, 
social, political, or moral evil 2 

But, though we are thus all, inevitably, 
and from the very constitution of life 
co-operating under God in the redemption 
of the world—except, of course, so far as 
we refuse to take our shares in life’s obvious 
duties and responsibilities—there are some 
few whose personality and circumstances 
combine to single them out to some special 
vocation of redemptive enterprise. And 
such are the powers of evil that they are able 
to make the life of such a man but one 
long martyrdom to the convictions which 
animate his action, whether or not a mar- 
tyrdom, which is sealed by death, is 
merely a question of his own character 
and the circumstances of the time. Such 
a death is not to be estimated apart from 
the life it terminated ; the principle which 
nerves to the deathis the principle which has 
animated the life, viz., that of submission 
to the will of God in the path of duty. 
With what emphasis this speaks to us in 
the words of Jesus in Gethsemane : 
‘* Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me; yet not as I will, but as thou 
wilt.’* 

And this is a spirit which may animate 
us each and all, and give a richness of 
meaning to the thought of Jesus as our 
great exampler which cannot consist with 
a conception of his life and death which 
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puts it out of all relation with normal 
manhood. 

But for the rest, what need to preach to 
us a scheme for the rescue of men from a 
diyine tyrant who exists only in- man’s 
own imagination ? And what the meaning 
of the plan of restitution.to a condition 
from which we have no reason to believe 
he ever fell ? . 

The sin of which we are conscious does 
not lose for us its character, because we 
come to regard it not as the result or cause 
of a fall from a higher state; but as the 
imperfection of a nature that is still only 
progressing towards the realisation of its 
ideal. Not a piece of good land run to 


waste; but a piece of waste land half- 


reclaimed. 

Nor, I think, are we justified in assum- 
ing any hard and fast boundary between 
the physical, intellectual, and moral 
planes: rather do we hopefully await. the 
man who shall teach us (as Emerson some- 
where has it), how we may unite in one 
conception the law of gravitation and the 
law of love. 

But meanwhile, such terms as ‘‘ sin ”’ 
and ‘‘ forgiveness’’ may be used in a 
sense that remains true for our conscious- 
ness. 

There must have been a time in the 
course of the evolution of man’s nature 
when the capacity for the discernment. of 
the things of the spirit first appeared ; 
and in whomsoever it first appeared, 1% 
constituted him a new type. . Say if you 
like, with Gulick, that Jesus is the first 
representative of this new type. Whether 
the first or not absolutely, he is certainly 
the first for any appreciable effect upon 
the after development of the race. 

We cannot appreciate a character with 
which we have no affinity. And it was 
due to the intense spirituality of the nature 
of Jesus that he was able to recognise the 
lesser degrees of it in his fellow-men, and 
to argue, with self-knowledge and obser- 
vation of the world and life, that the God 
who had planted love and goodness in 
the human heart, and had so constituted 
man’s nature that he is more or less of a 
true man in proportion to his loyalty to 
his spiritual instincts could only Himself 
be goodness and love and spirit. 

Thus a speculative ideal of manhood 
being formed in the thought of Jesus, he 
formulated in his teaching the practical 
ideal, best calculated to realise the specu- 
lative in actual life. Of this practical 
ideal the leading features have been 
already discussed. 

It is particularly noteworthy that this 
new interpretation of life carries with it a 
new, or at least a newly emphasised inter- 
pretation of motive. Men are no longer to 
be thought of as dumb driven cattle, hedged 
in with legal restraints, urged forward 
by legal penalties. For the notion of law 
compelling from the outside we get the 
notion of a spiritual principle controlling 
from within; and men who are put in in- 
telligent apprehension of the designs of God 
are called upon to fulfil the object of their 
existence in order to co-operate with. the 
tendency of those designs. It is no longer, 
** Ye shall keep all these statutes, I am 
the Lord,’’ but ‘*‘ Son, go work in my 
vineyard.’’ Hence such degree of indi- 
vidual freedom of action becomes legitimate 
as does not trespass upon the right to 
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an equal freedom on the part of another. 
And the scelf-subordination of private 
interests to the interests of the whole 
becomes a social duty on the part of each. 

It is useful to a right appreciation of 
the influence of Jesus to compare the 
Christian with the Mahometan develop- 
ment of Judaism. : 

Mahomet did not attain as Jesus did to 
a spiritual conception of religion ; and the 
difference in his teaching between the 
heavenly and the earthly is consequently 
not qualitative but quantitative. His 
heaven is but the best of earth on a larger 
scale. A place where men sixty feet high 
live amongst a profusion of luxuries 
proportionate to their presumably — in- 
creased aptitude for the desire and enjoy- 
ment of them. 

Unconsciously, itis true, many Christians 
indulge. a notion of celestial bliss that is 
not. less sensuous in character, though, 
perhaps, less coarse in its sensuousness 
than the Mahometan. And there are words 
attributed to Jesus that may be quoted 
in support of such a view; but, whether 
Jesus ever spoke the words or not, it is 
certain that they do not exhaust his 
thought of heaven, which has at least an 
element in it that must remain inexplicable 
by. the categories of the sensuous; and 
in virtue thereof the Christian religion is 
incomparably nobler than the Mahometan. 
Buddhism, it is true, recognises a distinc- 
tion between the spiritual and the material ; 
but only to condemn matter as the negation 
of spirit.. In the thought of Jesus no, such 
antithesis perplexes; matter is for him 
not the negation but the organ of spirit ; 
far, indeed, from a perfect organ, but 
intrinsically capable of becoming perfect. 

Thus we see that Jesus holds the\key to 
the problem that Gotama and Mahomet 
tried by opposite methods to solve: the 
one by ignoring spirit, the other by denying 
matter. Whereas Jesus acknowledges both 
and indicates the normal relationship. 

There is a richness of meaning in the 
claim of Jesus to be the way, the truth, 
and the life, that we are slow to appre- 
hend. Not the way merely, as Buddhism 
claims to be; not the truth mainly, as 
Mahometanism - calls itself; but the life 
also, that which gives consistent purpose 
to all action; to truth a present interest, 
and to the thought of progress an idea of 
unity. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Wotices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thus sday Morning at latest. } 


Bolton District Sunday School Union.— 
On Saturday evening, September 20, Mr. A. J. 
Waldegrave(author of ‘‘A Teacher's Handbook 
of Moral Lessons’’), representing the Moral In- 
struction League, gave a Specimen Moral Lesson, 
followed by a short lecture on Moral Instruction 
methods, at a.Conference held at Unity Church. 
There was alarge attendance. The discussion, 
which was well maintained, turned on the. prob-. 
lem of how to get the method of the lesson 
followed in existing Sunday Schools. The ex- 
ample of the Moral Instruction League teachers 
may be of real service in rousing an ambition to 
give better lessons among Sunday School 
teachers generally. 

Carlisle (Induction and Welcome).—A 
service for the induction of the Rev. Albert 
Thornhill as minister of the Viaduct Unitarian 
Christian Church was held on Monday evening. 
Dr. Drummond, Principal of Manchester College, 


secretaries of the various congregationa 
reported on-their aims and plans of we 
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Oxford, who had also conducted the services on 
Sunday, gave the charge to the minister, who 
had been one of his students at Oxford, and the 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie gave the charge to the 
congregation. The Revs. Charles Travers and 
W. H. Lambelle, former ministers of the congre- 
gation, also took part in the service. At the 
conclusion of the service a public meeting of 
recognition and welcome was held. The Earl 
of Carlisle, who was also present at the service, 
took the chair, and gave an address, which is 
fully reported in Tuesday’s Curlisle Journal. . 
This we hope to reproduce next week. Mr. - 
Ridley, secretary of the church, Mr. H. Edmond- 
son, on behalf of the Sunday-school, and the 
Rev. W. H. Lambelle, representing the North- 
umberland and Durham District Association, 
joined in the welcome, which Mr. Thorn- 
hill acknowledged in an_ earnest © speech. 
He felt sure, he said, that they would not lay his 
shortcomings down to any want of desire to serve 
what he conceived to be the highest interests of 
the Church, and to be faithful to his own ideal 
of the Christian ministry. Whilst expressing his 
thankfulness for the presence of Dr, Drummond, 
the Earl of Carlisle, and others who had spoken, 
he said that if in his ministry the words of the 
Gospels should cease to be mere textsupon which 
doctrines had been built and become living 
words spoken by a son of man to sons of men; 
if the Epistles of the Apostle Paul coming to 
them from the spirit of a man filled with zeal 
for the welfare of the pagan people of the West 
should cease to be mere texts upon which crumb- 
ling dogmas had been built, that fact would be 
due in a superlative degree to the contact that 
he had had for three years with Dr. Drummond. 
The Rev. C. Travers; who seconded the vote of 
thanks to the speakers, said that he was sure Mr. 
Thornhill would find what he had found during 
the eleven years of their struggle together that 
he would have in the congregation willing co- 
operators, ready friends, earnest sympathisers,. 
and strong supporters. Lord Carlisle and Dr. 
Drummond spoke in reply. Dr. Drummond said 
that Mr. Thornhill had been a most earnest and 
faithful student at college. He felt sure that 
his whole heart was in his ministry, and that he 
would take up the work in Carlisle with the same 
steadfastness to duty by which he had won their 
affection at Oxford. He expressed regret that 
Mrs, Thornhill had not been well enough to be 
present at the proceedings that night. The pro- 
ceedings terminated with the Benediction, _ 

_ Coine.—Special Mission Services were held_ 
on Sunday, when the Rev. James Harwood, of 
London, representing the B. and F. U. A.,preached 
to good congregations. On Monday evening Mr. 
Harwood gave a most interesting and instruc- 
tive lecture on his “ Visit to India.” The Rev, 
J. Evans presided, and there was a good attend- 
ance of members and friends. A hearty vote 
of thanks was unanimously accorded, and the 
members of the congregation were grateful to 
Mr. Harwood and the Association for his visit. _ 

‘East London Unitarian Sunday School 
Union:—The Annual Aggregate Service washeld_ . 
at Walthamstow on Sunday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 24, conducted by the Rev. W. H. Rose, who 
took as the subject of his address the Beginning 
of Nonconformity in England. About 139 
scholars and teachers were present. 

Harvest Festivals.—The following further 
harvest thanksgiving services are reported :— 
Chester (Rev. H. E. Haycock), collections for 
Infirmary and Parkgate Convalescent Home ; 
Dover (Rev. §. Burrows); Knutsford (Rey. G. 
A. Payne), with Sunday-school anniversary ; 
Long Sutton (Mr. W. J. Pond), followed by asuc- 
cessful Tuesday evening meeting; Manchester: — 
Longsight (Rev. H. J. Rossington), afternoon 
musical service; at the evening service, Spohr’s 
cantata, ‘‘God, Thou art great.” ae: 

Ilkeston (Welcome Meeting).—A meeting 
to welcome the Rev. W. H. Burgess to the work — 
at Ilkeston was held on September 16 in the - 
High-street Chapel, presided over by. Mr, 
Thomas Shaw. ‘The Revs. J. M. Lloyd Thomas 
and EK, 8. Lang Buckland were present, together . 
with Messrs. G. Bryan and Dixon Lee, members of 
the local Lay Preachers’ Union. On Sunday last 
aa of thanksgiving for the harvest were 

eld. 

Liverpool: Hope Street.—A meeting of the 
Guild was held on Wednesday evening, Sept. 20, 
in the Church Hall, to inaugurate the winter’s — 
work, A brief devotional service was conducted ~ 
by the Rev. H. D. Roberts, after. which the _ 


co-ordinate and strenghten the efforts of the 


-Union.—The annual meeting and soirée were 


W. Holmshaw, the retiring President. The meet- 


_ of this glorious worship so long as life lasts. 
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coming season. The object of the Guild is to 


OUR CALENDAR. 


( aaith ax ames 
It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 


later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, October 1. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7, Rev. ARTHUR HurN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Eustacr 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. Wu. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. F. W. Sranuey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Epgar Dapiyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

“11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Deptford, Church-street, Pastor’s 14th Anniver- 
sary. 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. A. J. Marcuanr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 7, Rev. Frank K. Freuston ; 3.15, 
Rev. A. Gortanp, M.A. Harvest Services. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-laue, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. ; 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. H. Rawuines, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLES WoRTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. EK. Savenn Hicks, M.A, 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W.,-11.15 and 
7, Rev. G. Crircuiey, B.A. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porr. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11,15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pace Hoprs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDoN Coopzr, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. F, G. FLETCHER, 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6:30, Mr. GEoRGE WaRrD. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Ferrx TayLor. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. f&. 
CaPLeTon, and 7, Dr. B..C. Guosu. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Wooprna, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. T. E. M. 
Epwarps, and 6.30, Rev. W. H. Ross. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 

hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
Dr.. MumMEry. 


various societies, and to enlist further help on 
their behalf. The Guild last autumn carried out 
the organising of the People’s Services at the 
Institute. Its special undertaking this winter 
will be toestablish a social problem circle for the 
study of such problemswith a view to some definite 
practical work in Liverpool. On Wednesday 
evening, Sept. 27, the annual’soirée of the con- 
gregation was held in the Church Hall. Mr. W. 
B. Bowring, chairman of the congregation pre- 
sided, and an address was given by the Rev. 
H. D. Roberts on the past and future work of 
the church. 

Liverpool Sunday School Society.—The 
annual Devotional service at the beginning of 
the session was held in Hope-street Church Hall 
on Tuesday evening, conducted by the Rev. H. 
D. Roberts. The address was given by the Rev. 
R. P. Farley, of St. Helens, the district minister. 
On the Thursday evenings of October and 
November 2 and 9, the Rev. J. Collins Odgers 
will conduct a central class for Biblical instruc- 
tion at the Mill-street Mission. The class_ is 
freely open not only to teachers, but to elder 
scholars and others. The early chapters of the 
Gospel according to St. Luke will be the subject. 
Printed syllabuses of twelve lessons have been 
prepared, two of which are to be dealt with at 
each meeting. ; 

Manchester: Pendleton.—The Sunday- 
school anniversary services were held on Sunday, 
Sept. 24, the preacher morning and evening 
being the Rev. J. J. Wright, of Atherton; in 
the afternoon a service was held in the school- 
room, when an address was given by Mrs.J. E. 
Manning. Special music was rendered by the 
scholars and the choir at each of the services, 
which were well attended. 

Manchester Unitarian Sunday Schoo} 


held in the Lower Mosley-street Schools on 
Saturday, Sept. 23, After tea the business 
meeting was held, the rest of the evening being 
given up to music and conversation. The 
report and balance-sheet were read and adopted, 
and an appropriate address was given by the Rev. 


ing passed a resolution recording its sense of the 
valuable services rendered to the Union by the 
Rev. C. Roper during his long connection with 
it, and expressing its regret at his leaving the 
district, and good wishes for the future. ‘There 
were about 80 persons present, and the meeting 
was the most successful held for some yeers. 
The officers were re-elected. 

Portsmouth: High Street.—Mr. Delta 
Evans, editor of the Christian Life, preaching 
last Sunday, took for his subject, ‘Jesus and 
the Common People.” There were many pro- 
blems, he said, awaiting solution to-day which 
did not trouble the people in the time of Jesus. 


11.15 


Ey Ee 

If the Master were with us to-day how would 

he treat the housing of the masses problem and PROVINCIAL. 

the unemployed problem? What “would he| Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
think of the slums of our large towns and |: MaDe wer, 


cities? If there was one fact that stood out 
more prominently than others in the simple life- 
story of the Master that fact was surely that he 
was a practical man, and had come from among 
the people. No wonder, therefore, that the 
common people heard him gladly, for his 
mission was pre-eminently to the masses; being 
one of the people, he knew all about their 
struggles, and was able to sympathise with 
them and help them. There lay the secret of 
his marvellous influence over the crowds. In 
conclusion, the preacher appealed to his hearers | 
to accept Christ as their leader, Master, and 
friend, and to strive to live in his spirit. 


BuacKeoou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropnrr MoGur. 

Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. MornzEy Mizts. 

BovurnemoursH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. C. C. Coz. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerepic Jones, M.A. 

Briguton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prizstrry Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7 
Rey. GHoRGE STREET. 


One foot of ground from utter annihila- 
tion, I sat on the precipice this morning. 
Feet got unsteady, head dizzy, to look 
below. on that depth of three or four 
thousand feet; yet how the bird-notes, 
gay or tender, or sad, came from above 
and beneath, now the virgin winds crept 
and cooled my brow, the hidden wateis 
called to rest. What mysterious wealth of 
many hued verdure! There is terror and 
joy in the heart to lock about, This is 
awe! I behold, and worship and tremble. 
Lord, take not away from me the privilege 
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CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smirs. 

Cuxster, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. E. Haycoox. : 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 

GuiLpDForD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GEorGrE CarRTER. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 an 
6.30, Rey. GARDNER PRESTON. mo 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 

Lervs, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHarLzs 
Hararove, M.A. 

Luicrstrr, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
E, I. Fripp, B.A. g 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverrooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Rozperrs. 

Liverroor, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. OpaErs, B.A. © 

MarstongE, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. FarQuHaRson. 

Nerweort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
Livrns. : 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P: 
Jacks, M.A. 

PorrsmourH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PorrsmourH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OTtwrLu Bryys. 

SrveNnoaKs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11 and 6.45, 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Srrurr, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmourH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. Aaar. 

Sournront, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. i 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
WAIN. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. : : 
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IRELAND. 
Dusiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
H. Vance, B.D. 
ee eel 


WALES. 
ABERYstTWwiTH, New Market Hall, 11. 
> —— 
Carre Town, Free Protestant. (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY. 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN 8Q.,° 

W.—Oct. 1, at. 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “Tolstoi as.a Hope of Rassia.” 


ENTRAL POSTAL MISSION RE- 
LIGIOUS CONFERENCE, COLLEGE 
CHAPEL, STEPNEY-GREEN.—Oct. 1, at 
5 p.m., “ The Meaning of Religion,” Dr. B. C. 
GHOSH. 


MARRIAGE. 
GeLDART—FALK.—On September 28rd, at the 
Free Christian Church, Croydon, by the 
Rev. W.J. Jupp, William Martin Geldart, 
Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College; 
Oxford, and son of the late Rev. E, M 
Geldart and of Mrs. Geldart, of Oxford, 
to Emily, only daughter of the late F- 
Falk, Esq., and of Mrs, Falk, of Croydon | 


DEATHS. 


BADLAND.—On September 25th, at his resi- 
dence, Short Heath, Kidderminster, Charles 
Davis Badland, aged 94 years. 


‘Harianp.—On September 15th, at 12, Hollin- 


lave, Far Headingley, Leeds, in her 75th 
ear, Eliza, widow of John Harland, 
".S.A., of Manchester. : y 
Payne.—On September 24th, at his residence, 
93, Stafford-road, Shefficld, the Rey. Iden 
Payne, formerly minister of the Under- 
bank Chapel, Stannington, in his 84th 
year. No cards or flowers, by his request. 
SLATER —On September 17th, at 21a, South- 
mount-street, Beeston Hill, Leeds, Jane, 
widow of Rey. J. G. Slater, aged 64. 
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E. NORMAN REED ®& CoO., 
Artists in Stained SLeaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


PricE THREEPENCE. 


ENLARGED. 


Contents for OCTOBER. 

Little Portland Street Discourses :— 
T.—The Unseen Artist and His Symbols. 
I1.—God, Hidden in Light. 
I1I.—Children’s Rights. 

The Modern Newspaper Press. 

The Athanasian Creed. 

A Jewish Rabbi’s Welcome to Jesus. 

A Child’s Prayer. 

The Enfranchisement of Women. 

Rustic Simplicity. 

Thoughts for To-day. Notes on Books. 

Notes by the Way, &c. 


F. R. Henperson, 16, Paternoster-row, 
and all Booksellers. 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


A MEETING to celebrate the opening of 
the new Collegiate and Residential premises, 
Summerville, Victoria Park, Manchester, will 
be held at Summerville on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 12th, at 4 r.m. The Chair will be 
taken by the President of the College, the 
Rev. CHartes C. Coz, F.R.G.S., and the 
buildings will be declared open by Sir Epwin 
DurninG Lawrencr, Bart., LL.B., M.A, 
M.P. Addresses will be delivered by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Victoria University of Man- 
chester, Alfred Hopkinson, Esq., K.C., M.A., 
D.C.L.; the Dean of Faculty (Theology), 
Prof. Peake, M.A.; Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
M.A.; and Principal Gordon, M.A. Tea will 
be served at the close of the proceedings. 
The admission will be by tickets, which may 
be obtained by all subscribers and friends of 
the College on application to the Hon. Secs., 
Summerville, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE, 


OPENING OF THE SEsSION, 1905-6. 


The OPENING ADDRESS, entitled 
‘Origen, of Alexandria, as Teacher, Apolo- 
gist, and Biblical Scholar,” will be delivered 
by the Rev. J. E. Mannine, M.A., in the 
Library of the College, Summerville, Daisy 
Bank-road, Victoria Park, Manchester, on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5th, 1905, at Five 
o'clock. 

The attendance of all friends of the Insti- 
tution is invited. 

EDWARD TALBOT, | 
E. L. H. Tuomas, § 20" Secs. 


ENDLETON UNITARIAN FREE 
i CHURCH, CROSS-LANE. — Harvest 
Services, Oct. 8 Preacher: Rev. Np. 
Priestley Evans, 10.45 and 6.30. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 
—_e— 
ANTED, Young HOUSEMAID, 
who can do a little waiting, or girl in 


first place willing to be trained.—Apply, Mrs. 
- Pearson, 7, Well-road, Hampstead, 


ARTNER WANTED, with capital, 

tO the delightful Nature Cure on 

high ground. Established four Summers.— 
Hovsren, Broadlands, Medsted, Hants. 


Apples.—Best cooking and keeping Apples, 
42 lbs., 7/6; 20 lbs, 4/-. Carriage pad in 
England and Wales—FRANK Roscor, Steeple 
Morden, Royston, 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. [Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— “ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square.  First-clase 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. PoTTeEr. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Lovely seaside village. Beautiful 

country. Bracing climate. Sea and moorland. 

Responsible charge taken of the younger guests 

if unaccompanied by adult.— Prospectus from 
Proprietor. 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
position on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devonshire Park, &c, Separate tables; elec- 
tric light. Terms from 2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


OTHIC HOUSE, HURSTPIER- 
POINT, HASSOCKS.—Board and Resi- 
dence in a beautiful and healthy neighbour- 
hocd near the South Downs. Good roads; 
uumerous walks and drives.—Miss ROWLAND. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL.—Mrs., 

Vickers, Hazel Mount, Bay View 

permaee, APARTMENTS, with or without 
oard. 


PARTMENTS or SINGLE ROOMS, 
with or without Board, in a well-fur- 
nished, comfortable house. Permanent cr 
weekly.—Address, HOUSEKEEPER, 3, Chil- 
worth-street, Paddington, W. 


ATH.—Furnished Apartments, tem- 
porary or permanent ; highly respectable 


locality; charming views; good cooking and 
attendance.— VEGETUS, 22, Belgrave-crescent. 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
LomNTNDpDown. 
This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
erance Hotel’ has passenger Lift; Electric 
ight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms onevery Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 
‘Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ BooKCRAFT,” LONDON. 


Schools, etc. 
—— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, __ 
HigHGate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 


LiviAn TALzBot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 


Healt. x situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 
BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Good modern ‘education, with happy home 
life. Public examinations taken. (Honours 
and distinctions have been gained.) Annual 
examination by Associated Boards of the 
R.A.M. and R.C. Gymnasium, games, &c. 


For list of results and prospectus, please | 


write Miss CoGSWELL. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAmIL- 

TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Peon to the Public Schools. 

Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 

Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 

received. Reference kindly pore to 

the Rey. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


$ JoHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday,Sept.30,100 {. 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIREcToRS, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawzenos, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.O, 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupax, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Cxcr GraDwELL, 7, Victoria-street, 8.W. 

F. H. A. Harpoasttg, F,S.1., 5, Old Queen-st. S.W, 

ALEXANDER W. LawRENcE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C. : 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 

SrePHEN SEAWARD TaYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, §.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per _ 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 84 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent, Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100. 


10 years. 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years 
111/08 4;0156/042)02n 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
case houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


se NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. . Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, ld.—1s, a year ; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address. 
to Epitor, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


ONDON UNITARIAN CHORAL 

SOCIETY will meet for PRACTICE 

on MONDAY next, OCTOBER 2nd, 1905, at 

7 o'clock, at ESSEX HALL. New Members 
will be cordially welcome. 


OR SALE.—Splendid white WYAN- 
DOTTE COCKERELS, direct from 
Tammadge, winners of two poultry-laying 
competitions. Moderate prices. Also, new- 
laid Eggs, Table Poultry, Ducks, and Geese. 
—Miss Grunpy, Royston, Herts. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, ROUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


= 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essew-street, 
Strand; London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


pee Pant: 
PER PAGE -.. use sos esl O 
HALF-PaGe ... re sto OO 
Per CoLumn... ses ae QeOr 
IncH IN COLUMN ... sen sar6 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d.each, ~ 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to EB. KENNEDY, 3, Essea-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD.,27, Pilgrim-stree , 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published forthe Pro- 
rietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office,3, Essex-street, 
trand, London, W.C. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD. 
20 and’30, Shoe-lane, E.C. Manchester (Wholesale), 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ovr columns this week bear witness to 
the beginning in gocd earnest of the new 
season’s workin ourchurches. Amid these 
teports we as the special attention of our 

readers to the account of ‘Liberal 
Christianity in a Scottish Parish,’’ which 
we have received from a correspondent, 
and cordially welcome not only for its own 


sake, but for the lightit may throw on our | 


own ideal of religious life and fellowship. 
We doubt, however, whether these Liberal 
Scottish preachers would feel able to accept 

even the most cordial invitation to preach 
in one of our free pulpits, or whether they 
could open their pulpitsto one of our men. 
On our side there certainly would be no 
difficulty. : 


| many precious memories attach to its 
history. The celebration will extend from 
Friday, October 20, to Monday, the 23rd. 


Proressor B. Natu Sun, of Calcutta, 
who sailed from Liverpool to New York 
by the White Star s.s. Celtic, gave an 
address on Wednesday evening, Septem- 
ber 20, to the company in the saloon, 
numbering about 150. India was his 
subject, and he spoke eloquently of its 
people, their history, and religion: The 
address was much appreciated. 


We bid farewell this week to probably 
the last of our American visitors of the 
summer, the Rev. C. EH. St. Jobn, secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and Mrs. St. John. They were to 
sail for home on Friday. 

Some notes of the Church Congress 
held at Weymouth this week, and of the 
Baptist Union meeting at Northampton, 
we must reserve for next week. 


THE remaining copies of the ‘‘ Memorial 
of the late William M. Ainsworth, being 
|; ® selection of the Sermons, Prayers and 
| Letters of Travel; edited with a Memoir 
:by James Harwood, B.A. (1891),’’ 
having been presented by Mr. David 
, Ainsworth to the British and Foreign 
' Unitarian Association, we are requested 
to say that any minister whose name is 
‘in the Hssex Hall Year Book, who does 
not already possess the Memorial volume, 
will receive a copy on forwarding sixpence 
for postage to the Book Room at Essex 
i Hall, 


Ir is with gcod reason that we are 
accustomed to put a high estimate on 
experience ; to give heed to men who have 
it; and expect from them counsels rich 


{in wisdom. But experience, in any high 


Or coming events we note the annual and comprehensive sense, is the rarest, 
meeting of the North Midland Associa-' as it is the choicest of human qualities. 
- tion at Mansfield, on Tuesday, when the; More must go to make it than we are 


Rev. W. J. Jupp, of Croydon, is to 
preach; and the seventeenth annual 
‘meeting of the Provincial Assembly of 
London and the South Eastern Counties 
at Unity Church, Islington, on Thursday, 
October 19. The Rev. Henry Gow, of 
Hampstead, is tobe the preacher. The 
President, Mr. W. Wallace Bruce, will be 
in the chair at the business meeting. 

THE report of the Sunday- school 
Centenary celebration at Bury reminds 
us that another of our Sunday-schools is 
also to celebrate its centenary this month. 
The High Pavement Sunday-school at 
Nottingham has done a notable work, ard 


‘ apt to suppose ; not habit and opportunity 


‘alone, which can only give a narrow dex: 
' terity of hand or mind; but some breadth 


| of faculty to seize relations, and depth of 


conscience to read life truly, and quickness 
of affection to sympathise with it largely ; 
and a cultivated reverence of mind to 
know its own ignorance, and find the way to 
others’ wisdom.—James Martineau. 


To CorREsPonpENTs. — Letters 
received from A. O. A., W.A., I. 
J AL Bed. AG.-D:, E. 
W.S.H., C.C. L., W. C 
C.8., 3.5.8. 0.8., 0 


W. 
M., 
8 


D., 
P. P., O.R. 
A: W; 


J. 
R. 
A W: 
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[ONE PENNY. 


ABERDEEN MEMORIAL STONE- 
LAYING. 


THE memotial stone of the new Unitarian 
church in Skene-street, Aberdeen, was 
laid on Saturday afternoon, September 30, 
by Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., M.P. The 
lower half of the building is practically 
complete, the church being built over a 
schoolroom, and the ceremony took place 
on a temporary floor on the upper story, 
where a platform had also been erected. 
In spite of cold and showery weather, 
there was a large attendance. 

The Rev. Alexander Webster, minister 
of the church, presided, and was supported 
by Sir John Brunner, Mr. C. F. Pearson, 
President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association; the Rev. R. B. 
Drummond, of Edinburgh; and the Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie. The other M‘Quaker 
trustees present, in addition to the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, were the Rev. J. 
Harwood, Mr. Ion Pritchard, and Mr. 
Percy Preston. Among the representa- 
tives were the Revs. H. Williamson and 
Dr. G. K. Wood (Dundee), Rev. J. Forrest 
and Dr. Barlow (Glasgow), the Revs. H. 
T. Russell and W. Wilson, and Messrs. 
J. G. Davidson and D. Strachan, of the 
Scottish Unitarian Association. 

Mr. Webster, after the opening hymn, 
read the Scripture lesson, and Mr. Drum- 
mond offered the prayer of dedication. 
A silver trowel and granite mallet were 
presented by Mrs. Shepherd, one of the 
oldest members of the congregation, and 
a daughter of one of the founders of the 
church. . Various papers and other docu- 
ments were placed beneath the stone. 

Sir Jounw Brunner having declared the 
stone well and truly laid, delivered a short 
address, in the course of which he said that 
he was very heartily pleased to be asso- 
ciated with the work of that day, and he 
congratulated them—and he might sav 
he congratulated all the citizens of Aber- 
deen—upon the change in the circum- 
stances of the foundation of the first Unit- 
arian church in Aberdeen. The stone of 
the first church was laid in 1840—not so 
very long ago—and yet, as he was told, 
the pioneers of Unitarianism in Aberdeen 
were stoned in the streets that day, and here 
the congregation was now met together 
with the respect of all their neighbours. He 
could not say that many more in Aberdeen 
were openly professing the principles of the 
Unitarian religion, but this he did say, 
that they had all broadened and softened 
in their feelings towards them by a distance 
that was like a gulf as compared with 65 
years ago. Might he not congratulate the 
Unitarian body and Aberdeen upon the 
change? He remembered with great re- 
spect two men who had assisted in that 
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change—Professor Robertson Smith, an 
Aberdonian, and George MacDonald, the 
novelist, poet; and preacher, who had 
only a few days ago gone from them. Yes; 
Scottish theology had broadened and soft- 
ened, and these two men had done much 
to perpetuate the spirit of charity amongst 
the people. In the hope that that building 
might be the centre of many an incitement 
to the spirit of charity, he had laid that 
stone, and in that hope, most fervently 
held, he congratulated them, and thanked 
them for the honour they had done him 
in inviting him to be present that day: 

Mr. C: F, Pearson said that, as President 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associ- 
ation, it gave him much pleasure to assist 
in laying that stone. Although they, as 
Unitarians, were of necessity known by 
that distinctive name, that ought not to 
imply a sect, or any closing in of the 
horizon, either for the present or the future. 
He trusted that many years of good work, 
success, and happiness lay before their 
Aberdeen friends. 

After the singing of ‘* Forward, ’tis a 
time of vision,’’ the benediction was 
pronounced by Mr. Bowie, and this portion 
of the proceedings terminated. 


CoMMEMORATION MEETING. 


A public meeting was afterwards held 
in the Union Hall, close by, where the 
congregation is at present worshipping, 
until the completion of their new church. 

The Rev. ALEXANDER WEBSTER again 
presided, and reported a number of apolo- 
gies for absence, including one from the 
Rev. W. 8. Smith, of Antrim, the only 
surviving minister of the old church in 
George-street. “He congratulated the archi- 
tect and builder on the expedition with 
which the work was proceeding, and pro- 
posed a hearty vote of thanks to Sir John 
Brunner and the other friends who had 
assisted at the stone-laying. From what 
they had already seen, he was sure they 
would admit that the building would take 
rank amongst the very best structures in 
Aberdeen, and would be worthy of their 
solidly progressive city, now the third in 
Scotland in respect of population. He had 
received expressions of sympathy from 
friends in Caithness, Ross, and Inverness. 
Several of the friends from Inverness he 
was pleased to see present. By those very 
warm expressions, he was reminded that 
their church was not for Aberdeen only, 
but was the church for the north, and they 
would have to stand as a sort of sentinel 
with face to the north, and, he hoped, 
not so much in the future with their hands 
to the south. The kind of church to 
which he believed the understanding and 
the emotion of Scotsmen and Scotswomen 
were working up was an ideal Free Church, 
without the trammels of dogma or the 
meshes of ceremony—a church represent- 
ing the very fullest knowledge and the 
very purest aspirations, inspiring all its 
members with an enthusiasm for the 
highest, and such a church, he trusted theirs 
would be in common with the other 
churches in Scotland—he wished’ they 
were more numerous—of the Unitarian 
connection. Then he was reminded that 
their church had a very special function, 
and a very special message. While other 
churches were hampered by creeds and 
traditions, the Unitarian Church had always 


stood for freedom of investigation and deve- 
lopment. Without boasting, he might say 
of the Unitarian churches that they had 
been as pioneers pointing the way to God— 
‘* That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And-one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.’’ 


That message came before them in a 
very special manner at the present day, 
and they should realise their responsibility 
in connection with it, and therefore desired 
a fitting place in the new church for its 
presentation. They did not wish to be 
separated from other sects, but wished 
simply to have a place fitted for the de- 
claration of their own message, for they had 
a message of liberty, rationality, and, 
above all, of spirituality to proclaim. 

Sir Joun T: BRUNNER, in reply, said that 
since he had seen Mr. Webster amongst 
his own people, he was not surprised at 
the respect in which he was held, and the 
influence he had in the city of Aberdeen. 
To such a man he was always ready to 
hold out the hand of fellowship and friend- 
ship, and to wish him God-speed in his 
work. Sir John then referred to the bad 
character he had received from a Pazlia- 
mentary candidate in that city, some 
eighteen years ago, and proceeded to tell 
of the steps which had led to the establish- 
ment of an eight-hours day amongst the 
workmen in his employment, adding that 
none of his colleagues in the management of 
the business would think for a moment of 
reverting to the twelve hours’ day. Mr. 
Webster had laid before them that day 
an ideal of the work of the church, but 
he did not think the statement had been 
altogether complete. There was a work for 
the church in reconciling all classes. There 
was a work for the church in the pressure 
to be brought to bear on employer and 
employed alike, to do their duty by one 
another. Such a church as that which 
reconciled and softened the asperities of 
the difference between class and class, was, 
he believed, the church presided over by 
Mr. Webster. It was no wonder then, 
that, feeling as he did so strongly about 
those matters, he was always, not only 
willing, but eager and anxious to help men 
who were engaged in this work of the 
Christian churches. He hoped that the 
congregation and the new building might 
long be associated together; and that the 
church, minister, and congegation might 
long flourish was what he wished with all 
his heart. 

Mr. C. F. Pyarson said that in his 
official capacity, and also as an individual, 
he was very pleased to have the opportunity 
of coming there. He thought a gathering 
such as they had there that day did much 
good, a gathering of those who believed 
as they did, and had the same purpose at 
heart—namely, pure religion, and the 
progress of that religion in freedom. He 
wished the new church and congregation 
every happiness and success in the future. 

Mr. Ion Prrirowarp spoke to the senti- 
ment, ‘* Civil and Religious Liberty ; 
may its influence extend and become 
richly effective throughout the world! ”’ 
If they had now equal opportunity before 
the law, there remained, he said, the power 
of society, and they had still to resist the 
tyranny of boycott. They wanted tolera- 
tion and goodwill. 


‘| that the more they were able 


The Rev. H. Wittramson responded, 
and said it was most important that when 
they got liberty, they should know how 
to use it. ; 


Rev. James Harwoop proposed “ Pro- 
sperity to the Unitarian movement in 
Scotland, and especially to its procedure 
in Aberdeen.’* He said there were two 
ways in which they might have a Uni- 
tarlan movement in Scotland. One was 
general progress in religious thought, and 
he thought anyone acquainted with the 
current of present-day opinion would 
allow that religious thought was very 
largely tinged with Unitarian influence: 
There might be at the present time in | 
their University some young student who 
in the days to come would fill the place 
in literature which was occupied by the 
writer who recently passed away, George 
MacDonald; but if he came to write 
stories dealing with the problems at pre- 
sent in his mind, they would be of a 
different character from ‘Robert Fal- 
coner,’» or ‘David Elginbrod.’* They 
had left all that behind, and left it 
behind because the religious thought of 
the present day was so largely pervaded 
by what they understood as the Uni- 
tarian phase of thought. If, however, 
they came to the Unitarian movement in 
the organised form of churches, then 
they felt that there was still a great deal 
left ‘to be desired, and it was the especial 
business of the Association to which 
several of them belonged to do what they 
could in carrying out the principles 
committed to their keeping years ago, 


to promote the Unitarian move- 
ment in Scotland: He wished they 
could rejoice over greater success 


than had been achieved ; but sometimes 
it was said that the darkest hour was 
the one immediately before the dawn, 
and so, as they had been laying that 
memorial stone in the new church in 
Aberdeen, they hoped it might be the 
signal of a much more rapid movement 
than had taken place in recent years: 
He recalled some memories of the church 
in Aberdeen, of the fifteen hours’ coach 
journey in December, which George 
Harris made from Glasgow to be present 
at its establishment, and of the late John 
Warren, his friend and theirs, from whom 
he had heard much of Aberdeen long 
before he had seen their city. The reason 
why they wished such churches to 
become more numerous was that wher- 
ever a Unitarian church was planted 
it stood as a witness not only for 
liberty of thought, but for the union 
of liberty of religious thought with 
devotion to a religious life. It was 
extremely important that they should 
not consider that Unitarianism consisted 
in running after every new thing. 
While keeping their minds open for 
scientific and religious truth, they had 
to combine with that the religious life 
and the cultivation of the religious 
spirit and the spirit of worship. Unless 
a church made its influence felt on 
the lives of those who belonged to it, 
it failed in one of the most essential 
elements of its being. He thought 
that if the word Unitarian stood for. 
anything it stood for character, and for 
religiousness of life, and he maintained 
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strengthen their Unitarian churches the 
more they would contribute to the 
religious life of the community. That 
had been a memorable day for Aber- 
deen, and those of them who had been 
visitors would remember it. They would 
look forward with great interest to the 
opening of the large work which the 
congregation would be able to ac- 
complish in their new building. They had 
great good fortune in having a minister 
who was a live minister, who was wide in 
his interests, and certainly was conscious 
of having a message to deliver to the 
world. Perhaps there never was a time 
when the world was more ready to hear a 
man who had a religious message than to- 
day. He looked to the future with great 
hope, and trusted that in Aberdeen they 
would be such an example that the other 
Unitarian churches in Scotland would be 
encouraged to go forward and prosper as 
they did. 

Rev. W. Copetanp Bowrr said he had 
no fear whatever of the future of the 
‘Unitarian movement in Scotland. They 
planted no fixed barriers beyond which 
the thought and love of man were not 
allowed to go: Their movement wasa free 
movement—free and progressive. Hehad 
little doubt that the ministers who 


“preached in the first church, now no 


longer in existence, preached with a 
slightly different accent on many questions, 
compared with the min‘ster of to-day, and 
yet each generation of Unitarians remained 
true to the great principle not only of 
freedom but of character in re’igion. They 
had insisted again and again that the 
mind of man must be left free to think 
his truest thought, and not only to think 
it, but to express it frankly and fear- 
lessly, caring not for creed or priest, or 
church, but caring only that his own mind 
shou!d be free, and that the God of truth 


when He looked into it, should know that. 


he was speaking the truth and living it. He 
had no fear of the future of the Unit- 
arian movement while it meant freedom, 
truth, character, and fellowship in religion. 
He left Aberdeen just when the Robertson- 
Smith trial was more or less in progress, 
and he was sure that to-day the great 
mass of religious sentiment in the 
United Free Church would not dream of 
such a thing: There had been great pro- 
gress in all directions, in the way of 
making men feel that so long as they 
were true to their own highest principles 
and thinking, so long as they tried to put 
into their daily lives the best that was in 
them, they were serving the cause of 
religion, and were children of the Most 
High. It was with special delight that 
he was there that day, for he owed per- 
sonally a very great deal to the Unitarian 


he church of Aberdeen: He remembered as 


‘a lad walking up and down past the door 
of the old church in George-street, won- 
dering if he would go in and if he was 
not committing a sin against God, as he 
certainly was committing a grievous 
offence against his own relatives-and 
friends, in setting foot within that church 
door. He managed to summon up cour- 
age at last, and he entered and continued 
to go there until he went to college in 
England. His experience of Unitarianism 


as a great liberating, sanctifying influence 
id been the experience of many men! ianity.—Channing 


and women all over the world 
religious community which had the power 
of freeing the mind from error, and yet 
not leaving it empty of religion, was the 
church that the world needed to-day. 
‘The old creeds were crumbling in the dust, 
the living forces of thought were shatter- 
ing them, and it would be impossible to 
gather up the fragments and piece them 
The problem which confronted 
them to-day was whether they could 
succeed in putting in the place of the 
old creeds and dogmas a living religion, 
a religion that would keep the mind alert 
and would keep the 
and the life 


heart pure and simple, 
noble and reverent and useful. 
as he understood it, was the supreme 
work and mission of the Unitarian move- 
ment—to preserve all that was true and 
|good in the preaching of the past, to 
gather in all that was worthy and noble 
in the living present, and to keep their 
hearts and minds open for any larger 
of God’s truth. 
gratulated Aberdeen on its civic progress, 
the stability of its character, and the 
citizens who could produce such things, 
and he hoped the people of Aberdeen 
would welcome the new church they were 
building, not only as another ornament 
to the city’s architecture, but as a living 
witness for truth and righteousness. 

M. Sprsy gave as the next 
sentiment—‘‘ May the generosity of the 
donors to the building fund of the new 
an enrichment to their 
hearts, and a boon to the cause of reli- 
The Rey. H. T. RusseLL 
seconded, and Mr. Prrcy PReEsTon, in 
responding, said it was only carrying out 
M‘Quaker Trust that 
they should help those who helped them- 
The Benediction brought the pro- 
ceedings to a close. 

Towards the cost of the new church, 
including £1,350 for the site, over £5,100 
has been already raised, of which £2,000 
was from the sale of the old church, and 
£750 fcom the M‘Quaker Trustees, who 
also promised another £250. A 
further £1,000 or £1,200 will be needed. 


gious progress.’’ 


the wish of the 


Tue minister should not yield himself 
to romantic aspirations; for disappoint- 
ment may deject him. Let him not 
expect to break in a moment chains of habit 
which years have riveted, or to bring back 
to immediate intimacy with God souls 
which have wandered long and far from 
This is romance ; 
something to be dreaded by the minister 
more than this—I mean that frigid tame- 
ness of mind, too common in Christian 
teachers, which confounds the actual and 
which cannot burst the 
shackles of custom ; which never kindles at 
the thought of great improvements of 
human nature ; which is satisfied if religion 
receive an outward respect, and never 
dreams of enthroning it in men’s souls; 
which looks ‘on the strongholds of sin with 
despair; which utters by rote the solemn 
and magnificent language of the Gospel, 
without expecting it to ‘‘ work mightily ; ”’ 
which sees in the ministry a part of the 
mechanisin of society, a useful guardian 
of public order; but never suspects the 
powers with which it is armed by Chmist- 


the possible ; 
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LITERATURE. 
PROFESSOR HEREFORD ON 
BROWNING. 


No one who has read *‘ The Age of 


Wordsworth ’’ can fail to turn with eager | 
expectation to any account of the con- 
tinuation of modern thought by the same 
author. And those who take up the 
present work* will not be disappointed. 
Naturally, it is far from being a sequel to 


‘The Age of Wordsworth.’’? There is, 


indeed, a chapter towards the close in 


which the intellectual affinity of Browning 
with the elements of that Age is discussed, 
and for some reasons one would like to see 
this chapter introduced at an earlier stage 
in the work—just as one would like to see 
the whole of Part II. interspersed among 


the more personal or biographical notices 


of the poet’s work. As the chapter stands, 
however, it witnesses to Professor Her- 
ford’s just appreciation of his task. 
Browning was not, except in order of time, 
the sequel of Wordsworth, and it is not of 
the time but of Browning that Mr. Herford 
undertakes to write. The result is that 
we have one of those delightful books— 
part biography, part criticism—that light 
up the poet’s work with the fire of his 
life, and quicken us into something at 
least of a participation of what is manifest 
in both. 

Moreover, the task of tracing Browning’s 
affinities with his own Age—and therefore 
with the Past—requires a different medium 
than that afforded by a series addressed 
mainly ad populum. On the one hand, 
those affinities were extremely subtle, and, 
on the other, it is quite possible to ap- 
preciate the poet without a knowledge of 
them. This is more than can be said of 
any of his contemporaries or of the genera- 
tion that preceded him. Shelley is unin- 
telligible without his context in history ; 
Byron obviously more so. Arnold, Tenny- 
son, Clough—each in different ways—send 
us back to history, the superficial history 
of events and policies and controversies. 
In Professor Herford’s pages there is no 
history—or next to none. The reason is 
plain. Browning himself, superficially 
speaking, has scarcely any historical con- 
text. At first sight this is amazing in a 
man whose powerful and versatile intellect 
assimilated almost everything that came 
in his way. It is true that his song bears 
witness to the struggle of Italy and the 
passion of France, that his ‘St. John”’ seems 
to have companied with Strauss, and that 
some catch in ‘‘* Christmas Hve’* an 
echo of the ‘Tractarian Controversy. 
These, however, are very meagre evidences 
of historical milieu, considering what the 
contemporary history was. Where was 
Browning in the great Revolutionary de- 
cade ? Or in the still greater Evolutionary 
one? And yet, where is the poet who 
fits so unmistakably into his time ? Who 
had a ‘‘ message ’’ at once so needful for 
it, and characteristic of it?. The key to 
this seeming paradox lies in the fact that 
Browning’s poetry was the offspring, not 
of stirring events or broad phases of 
thought and feeling, but of obscure yet no 
less formative tendencies. The theme; 


* «Robert Browning.” By C. H. Herford» 
Professor of English Literature in the Uniyer- 
sity of Manchester. ‘Modern English Writers” 
Series. (Blackwood & Son. 1905, 2s, 6d.) 
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e.g., which he was never weary of touching, 
and which is as characteristic as anything 
in his ‘‘ message,’’ that of the success of 
failure, what is it but an expression of the 
growing recognition of the intrinsic worth of 
the individual, which, together with the 
kindred principle of relativity, forms one 
of the strongest undercurrents of nineteenth 
century thought? Never before—save 
once and in one only—did this tendency 
obtain, and therefore it is as impossible to 
imagine the burthen of * Abt Vogler” being 
voiced by any poet of a preceding age, as 
it is impossible to connect it with any 
superficial trait of the nineteenth century. 
Though apparently ‘‘ dwelling apart,’’ 
Browning was as much the child of his age 
—only in a quite different way—as Tenny- 
son or Arnold. ; 

The assimilation of elements so subtle 
that they must have entered his conscious- 
ness by an unformulated byeway, gives us 
the clue to the dominant note in Browning’s 
verses. His interests were more purely 
intellectual than any other poet of his time. 
Was this a limitation? In some ways, 
undoubtedly. At any rate, it accounts for 
the limitations which his latest exponent 
freely admits. One of these is his rejection 
of the supernatural, in the literary sense of 
the word :— 

‘“ Himself the most ardent believer in 
the supernatural among all the great poets 
of his time, the supernatural, as such, has 
hardly any explicit place in his poetry. 
To the eternal beauty of myth and folk- 
lore—dream-palaces ‘never built at, all, 
and therefore built for ever ’—all that 
province of the poetic realm which in the 
memorable partition of 1797 Coleridge had 
taken for his own, splendidly emulated by 
Shelley and by Keats, Browning the 
Platonist maintained on the whole the 
attitude of the utilitarian man of facts. 
‘ Fairy-poetry,’ he agreed with Ehzabeth 
Barrett in 1845-46, was ‘ impossible in the 
days of steam.’ With a faith in a trans- 
cendent divine world as assured as Dante’s 
or Milton’s, he did not aspire to pass the 
‘ flaming bounds of Space or Time’ or ‘ to 
possess the sun and stars.’ No reader of 
‘Gerard de Lairesse’ at one end of his 
career, or of the vision of ‘ Paracelsus’ at 
the other, or of ‘ Childe Roland’ in the 
middle, can mistake the capacity ;3 but 
habit is more trustworthy than an oc- 
casional tour de force, and Browning’s 
imagination worked freely only when it 
bodied forth a life in accord with the 
waking experience of his own day.’ 

‘* The waking experience of his own 
day’’—not the treme so much as the 
method—all was subdued to the psycholo- 
gist’s method. In Tennyson and Goethe 
the world of faerie—as one would prefer to 
style the supernatural in this context— 
becomes a medium for thought which 
otherwise must have ‘‘ broke through 
language and escaped.’’? It hampered 
Browning. Paracelsus had to go without 
his attendant spirit and magic sword. 
Mephistopheles and Excalibur were ‘‘ thick 
films’’ to Browning. He swept all this 
aside and looked straight into the heart’s 
working. The method was purely intel- 
lectual. 

The same ‘‘ note’’ naturally explains 
Browning’s failure as a dramatist and 
success -as the dramatic exponent of 
human nature. The spirit of reflection 


‘ 


predominates unduly over the spirit of 
action. The chapter on the Dramas is one 
of the most discriminating and luminous 
in Professor Herford’s discriminating 
work. trad 

But the intellectual predominance had 
a yet deeper influence on the poet, and one 
which it is not a little disappointing to find 
undealt with in this volume. It accounts 
for the place Love holds in the poet’s 
work. 

In all Browning’s poetry—materially so 
after 1845—Love is the dominant theme. 
He is par excellence the poet of Love, in all 
the intricate windings of that river of life. 
In his own soul, however, it is abundantly 
evident that Love and Faith held equal 
place, and what had become of Browning’s 
Love without his Faith is better left 
unthought. His ‘‘ sureness’’ of God and 
personal survival of death was as funda- 
mental as was his conviction that 

life with all it yieids of joy or wo2 

Is just our chance of the prize of learning love. 
Yet, unclouded as was Browning’s spiritual 
vision, he never achieved for Faith any- 
thing like what he did for Love. And the 
reason is that Faith is a thing of action, a 
hazzard, a venture; it requires imagina- 
tive treatment, it is fully revealed only in 
the great crises of every day. Whereas 
Love, while, of course, demanding scene 
and movement for its passion, calls into 
play for its exposition the reflective powers 
of the casuist and psychologist. To learn 
the lesson of faith it ‘is necessary to go to 
Galahad and Merlin, to the Red Cross 
Knight, to the ‘‘ great allegory ’’—things 
which are all action. To learn the lesson 
of Love we track the labyrinthine mazes 
of motive and circumstance as, Browning 
invariably treads it. And what is the 
result—on the reader of Browning? It 
should be a conviction of his incomplete- 
ness even at his highest—incompleteness 
as a critic of life. ‘‘ Life ’’ is not ‘‘ just 
our chance of the prize of learning love.” 
Does not the poet, out of the very in- 
stinctiveness of his own faith, lose sight ot 
it as an essential for life? The question is 
asked not in the interest of any one of the 
numerous ‘‘ faiths,’’ nor merely in that of 
Faith itself, but from a logical sense of the 
incompleteness of even Love without it. 
Certainly, Love presupposes faith in the 
individual loved, in the race loved; but, 
suppose the fortunes of the individual or 
of the race alike throw doubt on a Uni- 
versal Love, where is love then? Out of 
the deeper experiences of life the question 
comes, not as an idle problem, but as an 
evidence of the longing in the human heart 
for a sure ground of its affections, a ground 
that. can survive the shocks of time, 
founded on the unyielding rock. 

Very beautiful is Professor Herford’s 
story of the wedded life of the two poets 
which forms the summit, so to speak, of 
his story. 

‘* Their intercourse disturbed no con- 
viction on either side, for their convictions 
were identical. But her intense personal 
devoutness undoubtedly quickened what 
was personal in his belief, drew it into an 
atmosphere of keener and more emotional 
consciousness, and in particular gave to 
that ‘ revelation of God in Christ’ which 
they both regarded as’ what was ‘ most 
beautiful in the Christian doctrine ’—a 


more vital hold upon his-intelleetual and 
imaginative life.’’ 

The ‘‘ revelation of God in Christ ’’ 
naturally excites our interest as to the 
poet’s real attitude towards the stupendous 
subject of the Man of Nazareth, and we 
read a little further on :— 

‘¢The idea of Christ as the sign and 
symbol of the love which penetrates the 
universe lost none of its hold upon his 
imagination ; and it inspired some of the 
greatest achievements of the Men and 
Women.”’ ; 

And again :— ; 

‘‘TIn one supreme, crucial example the 
union of God with man in consummate 
love had actually, according to Christian 
belief, taken place, and Browning probably 
uttered his own faith when he made St. 
John declare that - 

The acknowledgment of God in Christ 

Acknowledged by thy reason solves for thee 

All questions in the earth and out of it. 

_ To this important passage is appended a 
note: ‘‘ These lines, however ‘ dramatic,’ 
mark with precision the extent, and the 
limits, of Browning’s Christian faith. The 
evidence of his writings altogether con- 
firms Mrs. Orr’s express statement that 
Christ was for him, from first to last, ‘a 
manifestation of divine love,’ by human 
form accessible to human love; but not 
the Redeemer of the orthodox creed.”’ 

Something very far from justice has 
been done Professor Herford’s book by 
this scanty notice. The admirable brevity 
and insight of the notes on the individual 
poems, the pages dealing with Browning’s 
relation to art and music, the suggestive 
difference between the effect upon him of 
Italian painting and Italian music—these, 
and several other features, can only be 
referred to. They are none the less 
earnestly commended to the increasing 
circle of students. T. J. Harpy. 


et 
SHORT NOTICES. 


We have received from Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton the first part of a fine 
art publication, Bethlehem to Olivet. 
Pictures by Modern Painters from the 
Life of Christ. The text by J. R. Miller, 
author of “The Silent Times?’ series. 
Edited by W. Shaw Sparrow. To be 
completed in six parts, published 
fortnightly. The size of the page 
is about 15 in. by 12 im. and the 
actual prints, which are mounted on 
brown paper, measure 12 in. by 8in., or 
somewhat smaller, in various shapes. Five 
pictures are reproduced is this first part, 
Burne-Jones’ “Star of Bethlehem,’’ repre- 
senting the Adoration of the Magi, being 
one. The other four are quite modern in 
conception as well as date, three being of 
the French school and the last, ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ as a Child,’’? by Jef Leempoels, of 
the Belgian school. The first picture is 
“The Arrival of the Shepherds,’’ by 
Henry Lerolle. Dagnan-Bouveret’s ‘ Mary 
and the Child Jesus’? shows a beautiful 
mother’s face. The letter-press is quite 
orthodox in its conception of the Gospel 
narrative; but it need not trouble those 
who are glad to have the pictures. There 
are to be thirty pictures in the complete 
work, including Holman Hunt’s “The 
Shadow of Death’’ and “The Light of 
the World,’* Madox Brown’s ‘£ Christ ae 
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Washing Peter’s Feet,’* and Munkacsy’s 
‘Christ before Pilate.” The German 
school will be represented by Uhde, Hof- 
mann and others. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
Is. net, each part.) 

Driven, by Margaret Watson, is, we 
believe, a substantially true story of 
peasant life in Oxfordshire in the “hungry 
forties.”’ It is a tale of poverty and 
oppression and of crime which proved at 
last to be deliverance, powerfully and 
pathetically told. It is a timely enforce- 
ment of Mr. Balfour’s admission that 
history has so bitten into the conscious- 
ness of England the horrors of dear bread 
that, rightly or wrongly, it has become 
impossible to tax the foodof the people. 
The story is not in any sense a -political 
tract, but it is a bit of the history on 
which politics rest. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

The Pocket Richard Jefferies, being 
Passages Chosen from the Nature Writings 
of Jefferies, by Alired H. Hyatt, is a 
charming little book, which, as the editor 
says, ‘‘ needs no introduction.’’ Lovers 
of this lover of Nature will delight to 
have it, and to give it to their friends. 
It should send many fresh readers to 
the complete books themselves. (Chatto 
& Windus. 2s. net in cloth, 3s. net in 
leather.) 

The issue of a popular edition of John 
Morley’s ** Life of Gladstone,’’ in fifteen 
sixpenny parts, has been begun by Messrs. 
Macmillan. The new edition is printed 
from the plates of the three-volume library 
edition, and when completed will make 
two volumes of about a thousand pages 
each. The library edition costs 42s. net. 


- The popular edition, in the fifteen parts, in 


paper covers, will come to 7s. 6d. net. 
The book is a noble memorial of a great 


life, and thousands of English-speaking 
people, we doubt not, will be grateful for 


this opportunity of securing it at so 
moderate a price. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE GENEVA 
MEETINGS. 


Ir seems to me that on this side of the 
ocean the InquiRER offers a new and con- 
stant platform to those who were present 
at Geneva. I take the liberty, and join 
my old and new friends. It is not only 
pleasant, but at the same time most en- 
coutaging, to be and feel together with so 
many devoted spirits who were drawn 
together by that higher Power which guides 
us on our way. I was present in Boston 
(U.S.A.) when this most excellent move- 
ment was begun. I saw the first disciples 


‘m the very moment when the Spirit 
descended upon their head and when they 


began to speak in different dialects of the 
same grand thing which was to unite all 
the good and noble souls of the world. I 
was present at the third meeting in Geneva, 
and I felt, as I feel it even now, that though 
everyone uttered his best words to express 
his noblest ideas, it was not the mere 
words,it was that Spirit around and above, 
that made us all feel sanctified and pledged 
for a further grand work of which formerly 
we could not even dream. As for myself 
and those of my Hungarian friends who 
were present, we are certainly all of us 
far stronger and ready for more devoted 
work than we could have been without 


this. meeting. It is almost natural that 


it should be so with Mr. J6zan and myself, 
who took part in former meetings; but 
the testimony which a Budapest gentleman, 
Mr. Géza Shulek, his wife, and two grown- 
up children, and Miss Fangh, and her 
Kolozsvar lady friend bear to this is, 
indeed, a noble result. They, most of 
whom belong to other denominations, are 
simply in an ecstasy, because they have 
seen realised all that they dreamed of 
before. They were searchers for that 
very spirit which they found active among 
so many men of such variety of race and 
culture. These meetings came as a new 
revelation to them, and now I fervently 
hope that, with their zealous co-operation, 
we shall soon see quite a number of Hun- 
garian men and women as our co-workers. 

My friends at Kolozsvar (I speak of 
those outside the Unitarian circle) have 
such a great interest in the proceedings, 
that I have to continue my correspondence, 
begun at Geneva, to a Kolozsvar daily 
paper. They wish to hear more of this. 

Let me tell you that as a result of the 
Geneva conference we had two sets of 
visitors at Kolozsvar—Dr. Barrows and 
his wife, and the Rev. Charles St. John 
and his wife, of Boston. The former 
came before I reached home. Dr. Barrows 
knows Kolozsvar well. He goes about here 
like a native. He ran over to Torda to 
see and show our famous town to his wite. 
I am sure the grand picture of the 1568 
meeting, at which religious tolerance was 
decreed there, must have impressed them 
both. 

Mr. St. John, the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, arrived on the 
same day with me. I knew him already 
from Boston, and knew of his zealous 
activity in Boston and throughout the 
country. We were very fortunate in 
being able to show him our Unitarian head- 
quarters, and my joy was full when we 
had him at the opening of the new session 
of the theological college. Mr. St. John 
made a most beautiful and encouraging 
speech to the students. It will be memora- 
ble to all of them, 27 in number. Mr. J. 
Gyorgy, who has come home from Man- 
chester College, Oxford, spoke in the name 
of the students, and thanked Mr. St. John 
for his kind words. In the afternoon the 
Consistory held its ordinary monthly 
meeting. Our guests were introduced, and 
the bishop greeted them in warm terms, 
to which Mr. St. John responded in a 
touching and-enthusiastic address. At a 
dinner, given in their honour, Mrs. St. John 
was first addressed, and replied in fitting 
words. Though very small as compared 
with the Geneva gatherings, these meetings 
continued to move in the same spirit, and 
will be remembered by those who could 
not be present at the former. 

As far as I could gather from the con- 
versation we had with the leaders of this 
movement, it will be some years yet before 
we shall see a conference at Budapest, 
but I feel it much nearer now than ever 
before. I hope our field will be prepared 
for that time ; and since the three dominant 
languages, English, French, and German, 
are known by cultivated Hungarians, 
there is no doubt that we shall be able to 
make a successful meeting. 

The success, no doubt, depends to some 
extent on the press, and in this respect 
mist hearty thanks ate due td the 


— ) 


Inquirer; but far more it depends on 
the general leaders, of whom the Revs. 
Charles Wendte, Copeland Bowie, and 
Professor Carpenter took so splendid a 
part this year, as formerly. To Mr. Wendte 
we owe the universal character of the meet- 
ings, to Mr. Bowie their grand attendance, 
and to Professor Carpenter the great names 
of co-workers. Our deep admiration is 
due to Professor Montet for the manner in 
which he filled the office of president. 

For my. own part I cannot close without 
mentioning that most touching assembly 
around the memorial stone of Michel 
Scrveto. As for myself, I think I was most 
desply moved there. The beautiful ad- 
dresses made by Dr. Barrows and Miss 
Tagart perfectly suited the occasion, and 
filled our hearts with sacred memories and 
thankful feelings for this great achievement 
of tolerant Christianity. It carried my 
thoughts back to the distant past, to the 
disciple also, Francis David, whose fate 
was very much the same, but who is still 
waiting a similar act of expiation on the 
part of non-Unitarians. It will doubtless be 
done ere long in a visible form also, since 
Hungary has already done justice in other 
ways to the spirit and the great merits of 
Francis David. And if the International 
Council will continue its excellent work, 
we shall see the day perhaps not so very 
long hence when the living men, who seem 
to be enemies now, will embrace each other 
as dear and loving disciples of the Lord of 
peace. 


Kolozsvar. GroRGE Boros. 


PROFESSOR PFLEIDERER’S GENEVA 
PAPER. 


THE paper read by Professor Pfleiderer, 
of Berlin, to the International Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers at Geneva, on 
Wednesday morning, August 30, was on 
‘* The Sources of the Christian Doctrine of 
Redemption.” We must wait for the 
complete publication of the paper before 
its value can be fully appreciated, and its 
bold suggestions as to the origin of Christian 
doctrine duly weighed ; but the following 
most imperfect notes may serve as some 
indication of the tenour of the argument. 

A doctrine of redemption, Professor 
Pfleiderer said, was found in other religions 
before Christian times. The divine Spirit, 
moving everywhere, called forth the desire 
for redemption in different peoples and at 
various times ; so it found various expres- 
sions. Of the Christian doctrine there 
were two forms, distinct in their origin— 
one, looking to the end of the world, 
connected with the earlier Jewish apocalyp- 
tic teaching, the other, which was due to 
Paul, centred in the death of Christ. 

The Christian hope of redemption to 
come connected the Messianic hope of the 
Jews with the new faith in Christ as 
Messiah. That Jewish doctrine, again, had 
two sources. There was the*old prophetic 
hope of Divine help which should redeem 
Israel; that was a faith national and 
political, but also religious, yet in a form 
in which it could not become universal. But 
then, in the time of the Maccabees, in the 
century before Christ, a second influence 
came in, from the side of Persia, and the 
narrow national outlook was widened to 
faith In. a cosmic and transéendental 
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renewal of the whole world, by the Divine 
Power, destroying all evil powers and 
establishing the kingdom of God. ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom come ’’ was a prayer of the Jews 
long before the coming of Christ. This 
idea of a universal catastrophe, out of 
which should come a new fea ved and a 
new earth, and the righteous should be 
raised up from the dead, was derived by 
the Jews from the Persian Eschatology, in 
which Saoshyant was the Messiah, the 
divine Mediator, at the climax of the 
world-conflict, and the victory of the good. 
Christian faith entered into this inheritance 
of the Jewish hope derived from Persia. 
It gave a personal historic form to the 
Messianic hope, and so gained a new 
power. The thought that he who had 
died and overcome death was himself the 
great deliverer gave an added force to the 
doctrine. 

Paul’s conception of the death of Christ, 
on the other hand, was connected with the 
ancient idea of sacrifice. To Jew and 
Pagan alike great calamities were signs of 
the Divine anger, to be met by sacrifices, 
the giving of the best. Hence the sacrifice 
of children both by Pagan and Jew. Such 
a conception made it easy to pass to the 
thought of the sacrifice of heroes and the 
innocent death of martyrs as being for the 
redemption of a sinful people. That 
thought was dominant in the time of the 
Maccabees, and was held by the Pharisees. 
So it came naturally to Paul. And with 
this was linked the idea of the sacrifice of 
a Divine being, which was common in the 
Mysteries of Asia, suggested by the myth 
of the circling year, the annual death of 
the Sun, and his return to life. In those 
Mysteries water baptism was the ceremony 
of initiation and the meal of communion 
was also found, In the deliverance of the 
God from death to life was seen the mystic 
pledge of immortal life for man. Parallels 
to such ideas were to be found in Romans 
vi. and 1 Cor. x. and xi. It was not mere 
chance that it was at Antioch the disciples 
were first called Christians. Antioch was 
the first great centre of Gentile Christian 
influence, and there also the worship of the 
Syrian Adonis prevailed. The rites in 
connection with his worship were taken 
over, the lecturer suggested, as a part of 
the new Christian ritual, their doctrine 
being applied to Christ; and thus the 
Christians were marked as a distinct body. 
The discrepancy in the New Testament 
tradition as to the resurrection ‘‘ on the 
third day,’’ or ‘‘ after three days,’’ he 
also explained as due to different traditions 
in the Mysteries. The return to life in the 
Adonis celebration was on the second day, 
in another on the third, and in the Attis 
celebration on the fourth. Thus there was 
no uniformity of idea. The story of the 
women at the empty grave on the morning 
of the resurrection he similarly connected 
with the heathen myth of the Syrian 
women, who solemnly buried their Lord 
Adonis, and then saw the body rising out 
of the grave in which they had laid it. 
When the Christians took up this heathen 
myth and connected it with their faith in 
Christ, the annual occurrence became a 
great historical event whch happened once 
for all. And then followed the mystic 
communion of the disciples, the dying and 
rising with Christ into the true life. 


brought by Paul into Christianity was 
seen to be of heathen origin, he gave to it 
a deeper meaning for the moral and 
spiritual life of man. In Christ Paul saw 
the ideal manhood of the divine Son of 
God, through the obedience of love making 
good what the first man in his folly had 
lost. His death and resurrection brought 
the promise not merely of the renewal of 
the natural life, but of the deeper inward 
life of moral obedience, for the spiritual 
sons of God. Then baptism signified the 
death of the old sinful self, the perfecting 
of the new man in faith, and the Lord’s 
Supper was not merely a magical means 
of sharing in the life to come, it was the 
actual perfecting of brotherly love in the 
community. That was the heart of Paul’s 
doctrine. So they might thankfully set 
aside the old physical, mythical, heathen 
elements in the doctrine, which were the 
husk in which the nobler kernel had grown. 
As the early church gave up its millennial 
dream, so they might give up the mythical 
form, whether from Jewish or heathen 
source, and hold fast to the one true idea 
of redemption as the divine power of love, 
brotherly love in which each should bear 
the others’ burden, as children. of God. 


REST IN THE LORD 


LABOUR is 0’er 3 
Daylight is gone ; 
Toil we no more ! 
Night cometh on. 
Tired grow our hands 
As twilight grows dim— 
‘* God loveth weary ones ’’— 
Rest we in Him! 


Weary with labour 
Toiling for bread ? © 

In love for thy neighbour 
Is’t, thou hast sped ? 

Working for others 
Wearied each limb? 

God loves such weary ones ; 
Rest thou in Him! 


Or, for mankind 
Spendest thy might ? 
Bringing the blind 
Back into light 4 
Bright rays of holiness 
To the soul, dim ? 
God loves such weary ones ! 
Rest thou in Him! 


Always when weary, 
Fighting our way 

Through the path dreary 
Leading to day,— 

Life’s cup of sorrow 
Filled to the brim— 

** God loveth weary ones,’’— 
Rest we in Him! 


And when the soul 

Ceaseth from strife, 
Weary and worn 
In the battle of life,— - 
Then, as-our life 

Like a lamp groweth ore 
** God loveth weary ones,’ 

bess we in Him! 

~ Brooke HERFORD. 
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JOHN KEATES OF TROWBRIDGE. 
(From The Western Union Chronicle.) 
Ty our prayers, after thanking God 
for ‘‘ saints and heroes whose names 


are oe in the pages of the world’s. 


history, and are held in honour and ever- 
lasting remembrance,’’ we thank Him 


also for ‘‘ those, unnoted and unremem- . 


bered, whose humbler lives have done good 
service for mankind.’’ 

John Keates’ name is not likely to be 
handed down to future ages among the 
saints and heroes of the world’s history, 
although more worthily it might be than 
some names on the calendar. A life little 
heard of beyond its immediate surround- 
ings, but a strenuous, faithful life in the 
service of God and fellowmen; a life not 
unnoted by those among whom he lived ; 
a life that will be long remembered by the 
people to whom he ministered, and, 


rightly, reckoned by them as among the 


really great, because the good, ones of the 
earth, and for which, while they live, 
they will thank God. 

Readers of the Chronicle will have 
noticed that John Keates has been 


‘* planned ’’ week after week, year after - 


year, for Rushall. They will read the 
announcement of his death among the 
Trowbridge news with regret. 


Rushall is a quaint little chapel far out~ 


on the Salisbury Plain, six miles from 
Woodborough, the nearest station. To get 
there Keates had to catch the 5.55 train 
from Trowbridge on Sunday moriings. 
This he did summer and winter for fourteen 
years, and for fourtecn years summer and 
winter before seven o'clock he might be 
seen trudging the road from Woodborough 
to Rushall, with his lantern lighting up the 
way in winter time.. Storm or sunshine, 
fog or rain, he was always at his post. 
Oft-times when his people did not think he 
could brave the snow and cold, he would 
turn up to their surprise and joy. The 
mornings were spent in visitmg the sick 
and attending to the Sunday-school. 
There was service both afternoon and 
evening, and then followed the long walk 
back to the railway, home being reached 
about 9.30, A hard day’s work of sixteen 
hours away from home. 

There is a small income of about £30 
attached to the chapel, but out of this 
various expenses had to be paid, so there 
was not much left for a minister. But 
John Keates, earnest lay-preacher that he 
was, did not trouble about that; whether 
he was more in or out-of-pocket is indeed 
doubtful; he was devoted to the cause, 
and the congregation, composed for the 


most part of poor farm labourers and their — 


families, loved their pastor dearly. 

In addition to having charge of Rushall 
Chapel, John Keates was a trustee of 
Trowbridge Chapel; also a member of 
the Committee of the Town Soup Kitchen 
and in the winter months could be found in 
the poorer districts of the town distribut- 
ing the free tickets. In the local Benefit 
Societies and the Co-operative Society he 
took not only a deep interest, but a promi= 
nent place. Such place’ he did not seek. 
He was naturally very reserved; but 
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was conducted by the Rev. J. Wain. The 
Rev. J. A. Brinkworth, of Saffron Walden, 
a life-long friend, delivered an address, 
and the Rev. J. Moody, Wesleyan minister, 
also took part. In memoriam services 
will be held in the Conigre Chapel, Trow- 
bridge, on Sunday evening, October 8, 
and at Rushall on the following Sunday. 

Who will carry on John Keates’ work 
at Rushall? ‘‘ God buries His workman, 
but He carries on His work’’ is the in- 
scription on a tomb in Westminster Abbey. 
Who will be His agent at Rushall? Is there 
in Trowbridge another man, devoted as 
John Keates, who will take up the cause 
in this outpost of liberty and free religion, 
now more than 200 years old? In Trow- 
bridge, or elsewhere, the man exists, if he 
can be. found. : 
SS ee 


MR. JAMES SIMS, OF BOLTON. 

Some of your readers will be sorry tu 
hear of the death of this “Carlyle of 
Bolton,’ as he has been called. 

James Sims was, until a few months 
ago, President of the Bolton _ Labour 
Church, and his whole-hearted devotion 
to the building up of that body has given 
it an unique character among the labour 
churches of the north of England. 

Mr. Sims was already old in years and 
feeble in health when his heart was cap- 
tured by the new Labour Church movement 
started. in Manchester by Mr. Trevor 
(then of Upper Brook-street Free Church) 
in 1891; and it was not long before 
Bolton too joined in the movement. 

A Socialist, with advanced views in 
labour matters, Mr. Sims was a man 
full of quiet reverence for the higher 
things of man’s life. His influence was 
always on the side of ‘‘ charity in all 
things.’? He denounced evils, but had 
patience with and allowance for the 
entanglements which beset the evildoers. 
The writer has long been in touch with 
most of the Labour Churches, but in none 
was the truly spiritual atmosphere so felt 
as at Bolton Labour Church with old Mr. 
Sims as its leader, Largely through his 

-influence and watchiulness it has for 
many years had the benefit of a good 
type of speaker, Sunday after Sunday. 
He had a quiet scorn of mere froth, 
and yet there was nothing oppressively 
conventional about him. 

Archdeacon Wilson. was one of the 
speakers who always seemed glad to 
come, as also Rev. §S. Thomson, of 
Rivington, Rey. C. J. Street, and others, 

Mr. Sims was a working man all his 
- life. His hobby was the collection and 
study of mosses, on which he was an 
authority. He once showed the writer 
drawer aiter drawer full of dried specimens, 
and said he had had to choose between 
them and working for the Labour Church, 
as he had no leisure for both; so his 
tramps over the moors were given up. 
His reading was very wide, and the 
direction of it might be guessed from 
the portraits on the narrow walls of his 
cottage—Carlyle, Ruskin, Walt Whitman, 
and Tolstoy. : 

The funeral service was taken by Rev. 
Wilird Harris; whose address was in 
entire keeping with the dignified simplicity 
of the old man whose ‘‘outworn shell”’ 
only was before us, but whose spirit had 
pass s of work.—H. VY. H: 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


‘““HOME AGAIN.’’ 


I wonper whether each of you has a 
favourite picture-book, that you would 
like to keep always and show to other 
children when you are grown up 2 

I had two favourites, and though the part 
to read was lost long ago, I still keep the 
large coloured pictures, six for each story. 

First, there was the story of the kitten 
who wanted to go out alone, and was in 
such a hurry that she disobeyed her 
mother and ran away. 

Her home was in a street with a garden 
behind the house, shut in by high walls. 
She was not content to play there, but 
wanted to see what was beyond the walls, 
and what the world was like out in the 
street. 

Her mother told her she must wait 
until she was older and able to take care 
of herself. But Kitty thought herself old 
enough. So one day, finding atop window 
open, she escaped out upon the roof, and 
on and on and down and down, until 
she reached the street. 

At first it was good fun, and she thought 
how brave and clever she was to venture 
out alone. But after a time a strange, 
big dog barked at her and frightened her, 
and she found she was not so brave nor so 
clever as she fancied. 

Then she tried to go back, but could 
not remember the way. She had many 
a fright, and felt very tired and hungry 
and wretched, until at last she was found by 
chance by someone from her own house 
and taken back. They had been so un- 
happy about her, and she was in such a 
forlorn condition, that she did not receive 
the scolding she deserved. She had found 
her own punishment and received a severe 
lesson—a warning not to be disobedient. 

An even greater favourite was the 
story of the lost lamb, who, like the kitten, 
was disobedient and ran away, getting into 
all sorts of trouble and misery before it 
was safe home again. 

The pictures for this story are more 
beautiful and so is the story itself, for there 
is the kind shepherd who goes in search of 
the lost lamb. 

In many parts of our country it would 
not be easy for a lamb or a sheep to get 
really lost. The flocks graze in fields 
enclosed by walls and hedges, and even 
when the sheep are driven from one field to 
another, they cannot wander far. A 
sheep or lamb may be tiresome and.not go 
just where it is wanted, but it cannot get 
really lost. 

In other places where there is less grass 
the country is not divided up into fields, 
shut in by walls or hedges. It is all open 
and sheep are in charge of a shepherd, 
who, with his dog, leads or drives his 
flock from one place to another to find 
fresh grass or water. It is easy there for a 
sheep to stray off alone, andit may not be 
missed till counting time comes, when the 
flock is driven for the night into some en- 
closed shelter, called a sheepfold. 

So it was with the lamb in my old story 
book;. The first picture shows a sheltered 
valley with fresh green grass, a stream, 
shady trees, and, in the distance, high, bare 
mountains, looking cold and dark. The 
shepherd is resting with his dog beside him, 
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and the lamb is playing by its mother’s 
side. 


Tn the next picture it is evening, the dog 
is driving the flock into the fold whilst the 
shepherd stands at the doorand counts them 
as they go past. Last of all comes the 
mother sheep looking back for its missing 
lamb and bleating pitifully. 

Then the night comes on and the lost 
lamb is shown alone in the dark under a 
starry sky with rocks around, a lake near, 
and dark mountains in the distance. The 
poor lamb looks so utterly forlorn that we 
can almost hear its piteous bleating, 
calling in vain for its mother, as it wanders 
on, cold and hungry and_ frightened, 
and perhaps sorry, out alone in the dark. 

We know that when that lonely night 
was over at last, the lamb found food and 
water, for the next picture showsitin a wood, 
drinking from a tiny brook, flowing through 
fresh grass. But it is not safe yet. It is 
scratched by brambles, and among the 
trees we see a strange, wild animal also 
coming to drink—a wolf, and we fear that 
the lamb will be frightened and hurt. 
But help is at hand. As soon as the shep- 
herd found out that one of his lambs was 
missing, he set off with his dog to try to 
findit. Allthat night he searched, and early 
in the morning he reached the wood and 
found traces of the lamb, little bits of wool 
here and there on the brambles, so he 
knew he was on its track. He was just in 
time to save it from the wolf, and you 
may, lmagine how glad the lamb was to 
hear the shepherd’s voice, and to feel 
his strong arms as he lifted it up to carry it 
home. 

In the last picture’ they have reached 
the shepherd’s cottage. His wife stands in 
the doorway, and the children crowd 
round the truant lamb, clapping their 
hands with delight at its safe return. 
One little lad gives it food from a saucer, 
and the sheep dog is just as pleased as 
the children. The shepherd is telling all 
about his search, and they are all rejoicing 
together over the stray lamb that has been 
brought safely home again. 

In the Bible we find many word-pictures 
from pastoral life. 

The Jews had been a wandering people, 
moving about from place to place with their 
flocks, and at last settling in the good 
pasture lands in Palestine. They were 
accustomed to think of themselves as a 
flock of sheep, and of God as their shepherd, 
leading the faithful and going in search of 
the faithless who had gone astray. Turn 
to these verses, and you will see: Isaiah 
lii. 6; Ezekiel xxxiv. 11,12, &c.; Psalm 
xxii. 1,2: “The Lord is my Shepherd ; 
Ishall not want. He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures: He leadeth me 
beside the still waters.” : 

And remember the parable of Jesus about 
the lost sheep. ‘‘ How think ye ? if any 
man have a hundred sheep, and one of 
them be gone astray, doth he not leave 
the ninety and nine and go unto the moun- 
tains, and seek that which goeth astray ? 
And if so be that he find it, verily I say 
unto you, he rejoiceth over it more than 
over the ninety and nine which have not 
gone astray. Even so it is not the will 
of your father which is in heaven that one+ 
of these little ones should perish.’’ (Mat- 
thew xviii. 12-14.) ; 

ss pe Lintan Hari 
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LONDON, OCTOBER 7, 1905. 


FOR BETTER SERVICE. 

We stand now at the beginning of 
another season’s work in the churches, 
and in all social effort for the uplifting of 
our common life, for reform and progress 
in the. great battle against wrong. The 
time of summer resting is over. The time 
for strenuous municipal and __ political 
activity is near at hand. All the winter’s 
work of beneficence and education, for the 
enrichment, the cleansing and ennobling 
of life is now begun or immediately to be 
begun; and in our churches the press of 
engagements, the full tide of earnest effort 
ig upon Us. 

We have to ask, What is our strength ? 
What is the great commanding purpose 
of our work ? How-shall we preserve the 
true spirit, and most wisely use all that 
we have of power for gocd, and how 
gain more power and a fuller measure 
of inspiration and joy in the work ? 

The answer is that we are enlisted in a 
great service, and that in obedience and 
self-forgetfulness will be our best strength. 
It is the service of that Power, not our- 
selves, which makes for righteousness, 
We are in Gop’s hand, called to the 
service of His kingdom. That is the true 
ideal for all public service, for all benefi- 
cence, for the consecration of every gift 
of knowledge and strength ard sympathy, 
of wealth in this world’s possessions and 
wealth in a loving human heart. 

To this service our churches assuredly 
are pledged, and we in their fellowship, 
tobe quickened by their inspiration. <A 
frank confession of our weakness and 
unworthiness will not be amiss at this 
moment of prayer for the renewal of 
our strength. There are grave questions 
we ought to face, urgent needs, which 
must be met. We alone arenot sufficient 
for these things. What we have to seek 
is a more perfect obedience and devotion 
in self-forgetting service, a more humble 
and joyful surrender to the living Gop. 

The needs indeed are manifold. In 
the churches themselves a truer and moze 
reverent spirit of communion, a deeper 
sense in every member of the church of 
the overshadowing of the Divine presence 
and of a trust in work and worship in 
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which everyone must have a part; and 
in this communion an enrichment of the 
ministry, in vision of the thingsof Gop, in 
power of utterance, to stir men’s hearts 
to the instant call of duty. And in every 
kind of good work a new determination 
to be faithful and true, to destroy every 
vestiga of pride and self-seeking, of 
paltry jealousy, and every littleness of 
temper that corrodes and weakens the 
common purpose of good. It is the ser- 
vice of the Kingdom to which we are 
pledged, in the pure unselfishness of 
Curist, with his ideal of brotherly love. 
Our whole life is to be brought into 
obedience, and this, must be effected by 
the power of religion, kindled in daily 
duty and at the sources of inspiration in 
secret prayer, and in the fellowship of 
the Church. Of what is needed in our 
churches, and for the making of men 
devoted to their service, we hope soon to 
be able to speak more fully. 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN A 
SCOTTISH PARISH. 
(From A CoRRESPONDENT.) 

A¥TER a stay of some weeks in a small 
village in the West of Scotland and attend- 
ing each Sunday the services at the Scotch 
Established Church, it is impossible to 
resist the impulse to attempt some account 
of what has been a most stirring experience, 
and to give some idea of the catholicity 
and treedom, with deep religious spivit, 
that exist in that church to-day. The 
‘* Unitarianism ’’ that we at home are apt 
to think is left to us alone to teach, with the 
freedom of conscience and of utterance of 
which we sometimes think we have a 
monopoly, are here an accepted and 
acknowledged fact—not necessarily so 
if the theological question were put to each 
member of the flock, but clearly and ad- 
mittedly so in the mind and thought of the 
three ministers we have had the privilege 
of hearing. And there is no reason to think 
that they are isolated instances. 

The service is without liturgy or any 
expressed form of creed or confession, and 
consists of the usual two readings from the 
Old and New Testaments, the former very 
often a Psalm, and splendidly read, by 
the way; the singing of a paraphrase and 
several hymns, one often specially for 
children ; and extempore prayers, so devout, 
so uplifting, that one felt again and again 
a keen regret that the words must pass 
inevitably from the mind and leave but a 
vague memory; and more than once 
a familar phrase of Dr. Martineau’s has 
mingled with these petitions. 

Of the sermons it is not easy to speak, 
except in terms of the highest admiration 
of their strong reverent Christianity and 
glowing earnestness of faith and liberality 
of spirit. ; 

In private conversation, the minister 
said his aim was to dwell on the great 
affirmations of religion ; to leave doctrinal 
or controversial matters, and to teach 
fundamental truths of -Christianity and 
faith. 

Truly, he is realising his ideal; and his 
Unitarian hearers this summer have 
listened with an amazed senso that. here 
exists in actual~being the Free Christian, 
Catholic Chureh for which they have longed, 
and in which their faith finds itself abso: 
lutely at home.. 
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To such a church ‘‘ the Unitarians ’ 
appear to be merely one more sect or denom- 
ination; and one, alas for us, which 
appears to concern itself over-much with 
insistence on doctrinal matters and the 
justification of its position, and is there- 
fore but barren in its harvest. 

One Sunday an exchange was made 
with the minister of a neighbouring parish, 
a much older man, but of the same 
spirit. 

His sermon was an carnest appeal for 
the thoughtful study of religion and the 
grounds of religious faith, in order that 
“the foundation might be upon the Rock ;”’ 
urging that whatever fresh light criticism 
can throw on the Bible, upon Christ and 
Christianity, may—nay, must—be fear- 
lessly accepted, in the full assurance that 
the application of the best powers of in- 
tellect and science can but strengthen the 
reality and grandeur of the religion which 
is fundamental. 

The culminating point of the sermon 
was the assertion that the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man are the 
essential and unassailable truths of religion 
and life; and yet, this was not a ** Unita- 
rian’’ Church, but the Established Church 
of Scotland. 

The third minister came from a distant 
town, and his visit was announced the week 
before from the pulpit as that of a ‘‘ former 
class-mate, one of the most brilliant men of 
his time”; and from this preacher, a 
keenly intellectual man in the full vigour 
of his powers, came the same stirring, 
strenuous thought and fearless acceptance 
of whatever modern research and liberal 
thought can show, with a glowing con- 
fidence in the religion which uplifts and 
sustains all faithful souls, and is common to 
all churches. 

The minister of our parish in the course 
of a long talk on the subject, said that, 
dwelling in his sermons on the truths that 
are universal, he never sought to trouble 
the older folk, who accept the older forms 
of doctrine unguestionably, with these 
newer thoughts ; but that he gave his whole 
heart to the teaching of the children and « 
those growing into manhood and woman- 
hood ; to teaching them the great affirma- 
tions of religion ; so that when in later life 
they see, as see they must, the crumbling 
into dust of what is left of the old bulwarks 
and divisions, their faith may remain 
unshaken, being indeed ‘‘ founded upon 
the Rock.’’ 

Now in all this, is there any dividing 
line from the teachings of those of our own 
churches whom we love and revere and 
follow, in the past and in the present ? 
None whatever, that I can discern; and a 
sense of keenest regret, nay almost of 
shame, comes over one in thinking of the 
isolation in which our churches seem to 
-stand, and in which we acquiesce as though 
it were a necessary condition of our 
“* heresy.’’ 

We have thought we stood upon a sum- 
mit and had a view of sublimities that 
were hidden from those on lower heights ; 
that we are leaders in the forward re- 
ligious movement. Maybe in the past 
this was so; we may proudly remember 
that from among us have come many bold 
and faithful pioneers of the liberal faith, — 
and that our forerunners have bravel. 
borns a. heavy burden of | oblo 


isolation for the sake of their religion. 
But we live in better times; others have 
entered into the heritage ; and, as it seems 
to me after this summer’s experience, have 
attained a wider outlook and a more 
assured faith—that the stream is flowing 
on, and we are in danger of being left upon 
the bank. 

It is clear that for a long time there has 
been an _ elastic interpretation in the 
Scottish Church of the terms of the West- 
minster Confession. To-day, as all the 
world knows, Parliament has given it the 
power to revise its articles of faith from 
time to time, as the progress of thought 
and the conscience of its people may 
declare. _ By the law of the land, religious 
liberty and progress in Scotland is now 
safe-guarded—a tremendous step, and yet 
so quietly effected that it is obvious the 
time had become ripe, and that it is in 
uecord withthe will of the church and the 
nation. 

What can we do, how must we bestir 
ourselves, to join in this great forward 
marech—not to be left in the rear while 
still believing ourselves to be in the fore- 
most rank ? 

Do we know this Church? Do we 
realise its breadth? Do we show our 
brotherhood by inviting its ministers to 
preach in our free pulpits ?—are we free 
and fearless enough for that ?—these men 
whose Unitarianism is as deeply thought 
out as that of any of ourselves, though not 
necessarily dwelt and insisted upon in 
their pulpits, but who preach and teach 
with overwhelming earnestness of personal 
faith, the Christianity that is of Christ 
himself; ‘‘ The critics cannot touch that’’ ; 
‘“that will abide for ever’’; ‘‘ that 
teaches us to know the everlasting arms that 
are beneath us.”’ 

** Unitarian ? Of course we are Unit- 
arian; all thinking men are,’’ said our 
Scottish friend ; but there is sad reason to 
_ know how he and many another leader of 
religious thought look upon the sectatian 
label on our churches—that name which 
some of us think is synonymous’ with 
freedom and religious progress, but which 
is in reality only a banner raised in one 
corner of the field, and is a barrier which 
keeps many earnest thinkers from entering 
in with us. 

Let the name be taken from our gates 
and as far as possible from our lips: the 
great truth it proclaims is there, has come, 
is acknowledged, and is no longer in need 
of constant argument or justification. 

** Of course we are Unitarians,’’ there- 
fore, let us give our whole soul to the 
realisation of the Christianity of Christ, 
to the teaching of the young and the up- 
lifting of the people. Let us enlarge our 
borders and form new links of brotherhood 
with other churches, and go forward boldly 
in full confidence. Let us seek out and 
invite, in the Christian fellowship in which 
they alone will come, leaders of thought 
and ministers of the Gospel in other 
churches to preach in our free pulpits— 
not Unitarianism, for that is there already, 
but the greater thing, the glowing faith 
and the reverent freedom of utterance 
that exist beyond our walls. Let us seek 
with their help to realise that we are not 
alone and crying in the wilderness, but of 
“8 ae and faithful company, whose church 
is as broad as As ye = Goll for pe 
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LORD CARLISLE ON LIBERAL RELI- 
GIOUS THOUGHT. 


Ar the Recognition Meeting to the Rev. 
A. Thornhill as minister of the Carlisle 
Unitarian Christian Church, on Monday 
evening, September 25, reported in last 
week’s INquirER, the Earl of Carlisle took 
the chair, and opened the proceedings with 
the following address. Our report is 
revised from that of the local Journal. 

The Haru oF Carxis_eE said that they in 
Carlisle were a small community, and their 
Church in the country was not a big one. 
He did not know whether in their Church 
they were increasing or not, but he was 
certain that in his recollection the thought 
and the spirit which he believed animated 
their Church had increased enormously. 
Outside the Unitarian community, in the 
Church of England, and he believed in 
other Churches, they would find a growth of 
those thoughts and of those feelings which 
used perhaps at one time to be only found 
in Unitarian bodies. Sometimes they were 
disposed to regret that those who were 
with them in thought and belief did not join 
them. Some of the reasons why they did 
not do so might be very good, and some 
not so good; but he thought that they 
ought to feel that for those who agreed 
with them they had a certain responsibility. 
Sometimes he was disposed to think that 
the name of their body might possibly be 
responsible for some misconception. His- 
torically the name might be accurate 
enough; but he thought it not unlikely 
that to those who had not heard, and who 
had not read what their leaders thought 


}and said, the impression might be given 


that they existed mainly for negation. 
How false that impression was any one who 
attended those services that night would 
know ; but it was not known to many who 
ought to know it. 

It was not only in the churches that 
there were those who ought or who might 
belong to them so far as their belicis and 
their feelings went. There were many who 
had ceased to belong to any Church nomi- 
nally, who would fecl able to join with them, 
but the fact was, that at present persecution 
for ideas was not limited to the orthodox, 
and there were those who had left communi- 
ties who felt a certain shyness or fear of 
what might be thought of their intelligence 
in joining another body. He thought that 
they could not know how free they would 
be or how much, by joining their body, 
they would gain in being able to continue 
that religious tradition without which he 
believed that the individual must suffer. 

But it was not only of their small num- 
bers ; it was not merely of the thousands of 
those who agreed with them silently and 
unknown to others; but it was of the 
great leaders of thought who had influ- 
enced the world in the same direction that 
he would like them to think for encourage- 
ment. He thought in particular of three 
men, though the number might be greatly 
added to, who ‘had largely influenced the 
world in the last century, but who, as far 
as he knew, had never in any way been as- 
sociated nominally or otherwise with the 
Unitarian community. He was thinking 
in particular of Matthew Arnold, Thomas 
Carlyle, and Joseph Mazzini. A sentence 
from each, taken rather casually, would 


-| show his meaning in speaking of them, 
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Matthew Arnold, who was called the 
apostle of sweetness and light, wrote :— 
“* As time goes on, it will be more and more 
manifest that salvation does really depend 
on conformity to the line of Jesus; and 
that this experience and nothing miraculous 
or preternatural is what establishes! the 
truth and necessity of Christianity. The 
experience proceeds on a large scale, and 
therefore slowly. But even now, and im- 
periectly moreover as the line of Jesus has 
been followed hitherto, it can be seen that 
those nations are the soundest which have 
the most seriously concerned themselves 
with it and have most endeavoured to 
follow it. Societies are saved by following 
it ; broken up by not following it ; and as 
the experience of this continually proceeds, 
the proofs of Christianity are continually 
accumulating and growing  stronger.’’ 
That was what Matthew Arnold said, and 
he. thought that much more to the same 
eifect, perhaps more to the purpose, might 
be gathered from what he wrote. 

A very different man indeed—Thomas 
Carlyle, who was supposed to be the apostle 
of individualism and of strength and a great 
hater of all hypocrisy—summed up _ his 
belief more than anywhere else in his 
‘* Sartor Resartus’’ when he said :— 
** Small is it that thou canst trample the 
earth with its injuries under thy feet, 
as of old Greek Zeno trained thee ; thou 
canst love the earth while it injures thee, 
and even because it injures thee ; for this 
a greater than Zeno was needed, and he; 
too, was sent. Knowest thou that worship 
of sorrow ? . The Temple thereof, founded 
some eighteen centuries ago, now lies 
in ruins, overgrown with jungle, the habi- 
tation of doleful creatures ; nevertheless, 
venture forward ; in a low crypt, arched 
out of falling fragments, thou findest the 
altar still there, andits sacred lamp peren- 
nially burning.’’ And again :— 
‘* A man, be the heavens ever praised, is 
sufficient for himself. Yet were ten men, 
united in love, capable of being and doing 
what ten thousand singly would fail in. 
Infinite is the help man can yield to man.”’ 
That sentence seemed to him the greatest 
encouragement that they could find for 
any work in congregations and churches 
and not merely for themselves. 

Last, he should like to mention Mazzini, 
who had been called the regenerator of 
his country. He had never himself met a 
man who had a more magnetic influence, 
and who gave one so much the impression 
of a saint. It would be hard to find a 
sentence in Mazzini that did not justify 
his claim. One of the last addresses of 
Mazzini ended thus: he was speaking to 
Italian workmen, and he said to them :— 
‘* Yours is the solemn mission to prove 
that we are all the sons of God and brethren 
in Him. Youcanonly prove this by im- 
proving yourselves and fulfilling your 
duty.’’ He felt and hoped that that was 
what the minister who had come among 
them would help them to do. 


In the newspaper that morning he h2d 
read an account of a ceremony at Leeds, 
where the eloquent Bishop of Ripon was in- 
ducting a new clergyman, and he thought 
he could not end up what he had to say so 
well as by reading the last sentence of what 
the Bishop of Ripon said :—* We ask,” said: 
the Bishop, ‘‘ for gentle toleration, since 
all men are liable to make niistakes: for 
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kindly consideration, and a true and kindly 
construction upon all our actions. Best of 
all and most of all, we ask that your hearts 
shall bend with ours before the Throne of 
God, that the grace and the help of God 
may be ours, and that as we join hands with 
him who takes up his high ministry amongst 
you, we may be linked ‘together i in a closer 
bond of brotherhood, ready to share in all 
God’s work, so that it may prosper accord- 
ing to His word,”? 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 


Tum centenary of the Bank-street 
Sunday-school at Bury was celebrated on 
plea! Sunday, and Monday, Sept. 
23-25, with the utmost heartiness. The 
school was first established in Silver- 
street, during the ,ministry of the Rey. 
William Allard, among the founders being 
Edmund Grundy, of the Wylde, and his 
sister, Hlizabeth Grundy. They were both 
workers in the school for more than fifty 
years, as the memorial window in Bank- 
street Chapel, erected by the teachers and 
scholars in 1865, records, Another veteran 
of fifty years” service, who has been one 
of the superintendents for nearly forty- 
four years, is Mr. Thomas Holt, J.P.. who 
presided at the Monday evening reunion 
meeting. More than 300 old scholars and 
teachers accepted invitations to be present, 
and many others wrote, expressing regret 
for their enforced absence and affection 
for the old school. They wrote irom all 
parts of the country and from Canada 
and the United States. 

On Saturday afternoon, Sept. 23, the 
five superintendents—Miss M. H, Grundy, 
Miss Mary Wilde, Mr. Thomas Holt, J.P., 
Mr, W. Stephenson, and Mr. L. Wilde 
held a@ reception in- the upper school- 
foom, when the roll of signatures taken 
included 48 names of those over 60 years 
of age, nine over 70, and three over 80. 
Upwards of 400 people were present, and 
after tea a meeting was held, with a much 
larger attendance. 

Alderman Taomas Hott presided, and 
among those present were two former 
minis ters, the Revs. Douglas Walmsley 
and J. Collins Odgers, with the Rev. EH. D. 
Priestley Evans, the present minister, and 
the Rev. J. M. Bass, of Chesham; Mr, 
C. C. Grundy, a former teacher, and Mr. 
J. Kentish Wright, son of the late Rev. 
John Wright, minister for twenty years, 
in whose time Bank-street Chapel was 
built. The Rev. 8S. A. Steinthal was also 
to have been present, but was prevented 
by ill-health, and was represented by his 
eldest son. 

The CHAIRMAN gave a hearty welcome 
to all friends who had come, some of them 
from great distances, to Join them in 
that celebration, and then gave a most 
interesting account of the school, from 
its foundation in 1805, with its successive 
buildings, and the changing aspects of its 
work. He recalled the memory of many 
faithful workers, Edmund and Elizabeth 
Grundy, Franklin Howorth, John Wright, 
and others. One instance of the good 
influence of the school he related in con- 
nection with Mrs, Smithels, late of Riving- 
ton, who became a teacher in the school 
sixty-five years ago. Mrs. Smithels, then 
Miss Martha Livesey, living at Heap 
Bridge, took a great'interest in a-poor 
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lad living in a cellar. 
he well 
to that Sunday-school. 


mill, got intoa good working ‘hand, 


became a manager, a master and partner 
and to-day was the 
in Great 
he who 


of a paper mill, 
largest paper manufacturer 
Britain, and a commercial genius ; 
was once that poor lad was now Edward 
Partington, of Glossop, who would have 
been present that day if he had not been 
on a visit to Canada: 

The Rev. Douglas Walmsley, 
succeeded the Rev. John Wright, was also 
minister for twenty years, and the Rev. 
J. CO. Odgers, after him, for ten. They 
were both devoted to the school, and 
taught the adult class of young men, 
while Mrs. Walmsley and Mrs. Odgers took 
the adult girls’ class on Sunday mornings. 
Mr. Priestley Evans had now taken up the 
work of hispredecessors. At Bank-street, 
he reminded them, evening classes were 
held before the passing of the first Education 
Act, and through long years of the Sun- 
day-school many had received there the 
only education they ever got. Many who 
had been scholars and teachers had filled 
important positions requiring ability and 
integrity, and they had occupied places of 
honour and respect in their public duties. 
The Sunday-school began by supplying 
the elementary wants \of the working 
classes as well as the instruction of 
moral and religious lessons, bringing out 
and improving the talents which God had 
given.them, forming good habits, sober 
honest, truthful, self-reliant, industrious— 
in fact, the building up of gocd characters, 
fitting them for an active, industrious, 
and good life, and preparing them for 
that which was hereafter. : 

The Chairman was followed by Mr. J. 
W. Barlow (hon. secretary), Mr. C. C. 
Grundy, Mr. J. Kentish Wright, and Mr. 
D. A. Wormald, who had become a scholar 
in the school 45 years ago that month. 

The Rev. Dougtas WALMSLEY said 
that wherever he might go he could 
never forget the friends he made at that 
place, the work he tried to do in that room 
and the church, and how they all pulled 
so heartily and earnestly together to do 
something that might tell for good and 
something that might last in the lives 
and characters of those around them, 
Although the subjects taught in the school 
had changed, it had been from the first a 
truly religious work. 

Councillor R. Kay, who, in the ponds 
of the chairman, was ‘‘ a scholar in the 
forties, a teacher in the fifties, and a 
superintendent in the sixties,” declared 
that the best he had in him and had 
done was the outcome of the early in- 
fluence of Bank-street Sunday-school, 

The Rev. J. C. Oparrs said the history 
of Bank-street Sunday-school showed in a 
remarkable degree the steadfastness, per- 
severance, and the long and devoted work of 
many teachers and superintendents who 
had stood to their work through many 
decades, and another of the causes of the 
great success of the movement was the 


constant steadfastness of the scholars. | a 


In 1872, when he first came, Mr. T. Holt 


and Mr. Bispnenen were superintendents 
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He had been told 
by that boy, since he had grown up, that 
remembered the time when 
Martha Livesey brought him by the hand 
That poor boy 
became. a post boy, working in a paper 
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of the school, and they were still oceupy- 
ing that position now, 

The Rev. E. D. Prizstiey Evans pro- 
posed, and the Rev. J. M. Bass seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the speakers and 
chairman, and all who had taken part in 
the gathering. 


THe SunpDAyY SERVICES. 


On Sunday, Sept. 24, three services 
were held, in which the only three 
ministers of the chapel now living took 
part. At the morning service the Rev. 
Douglas Walmsley preached an earnest 
and impressive sermon from the text 
Matt. xxv. 40, “ Forasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’’ 

In the afternoon the Rev. E. D. Priestley 
Evans conducted a Welcome and Dedica- 
tion service, at which fifty-five young 
people from the school were reeeived into — 
the fellowship of the church: Those who 
took part in the service and received from 
their minister the right hand of fellowship 
were only part of the eighty-five (fifty- 
five young women and thirty young men) 
who during the past twelve months have 
joined the church: At the conclusion the 
Communion service was held, about 150 
remaining, most of whom partook. The 
Revs. D. Walmsley, J.C. Odgers, and J. M: 
Bass helped in the distribution. 

At the evening service a congregation 
of over 600 was present, and the Rev. J. 
Collins Odgers preached from John xxi. 15, 
with the closing words, ‘“‘ Feed my lambs.”” 
The sermon dealt with the history of the 
school, and concluded as follows ;— 

How many faithiul workers, men and 
women, have givensome of the best years 
of their life to the service of their fel- 
lows in this Sunday-school? I knew the 
Rev. Franklin Howorth, whose wonderful 
influence over the young people of. this 
town is still gratefully remembered ; and 
the Rev. Jobn Wright, whose dialectic 
skill and organising power and cheering - 
words are among the sacred traditions 
of this place. And, as I look down from 
this pulpit, I see with the eyes of memory - 
a number of faces familiar to me inthe 
old days, all of which with very few 
exceptions, have passed into the unseen. 
You retain the features of some of them 
in beautiful portraits on the walls of your 
scheolzoom, but there is a whole gallery 
of portraits in the heart of many here 
present, and each face is illumined not 
by the light of memory alone, but by 
the glory ‘of sacred associations which will 
never fade away. Oh! how much willing 
service has been given here, and how 
freely, how generously given | Can we 
see the extent of the harvest? No, it is 
only a small part of it that we can 
cbserve. From this Sunday-school there 


has come a noble offspring, the schools 


at Heap Bridge, and Heywood, and 
Chesham. From this Sunday - school | 
have gone forth many who have be- 
come honoured citizens of this town, 
who have held worthy places on its 
bench of magistrates and in its Council 
Chamber, who in the conduct of public. 
affairs have been known far and wide for 
their spotless integrity, blameless life, — 
and unselfish actions. Yes, if we were to 
regard ourselves as gleaners in 
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from this side and from that what 
would go to make up many a noble sheaf, 
many a good example of a worthy life 
and an honourable career. But what we can 
see and gather up in this great harvest field 
is but small indeed in comparison with 
that which we cannot see, cannot com- 
pute, cannot inscribe on invoice or way- 
bill. We cannot estimate what has been 
achieved by the good impressions that have 
here been made on tender minds by the 
strengthening of the moral perceptions, 
the timely word of warning in the midst 
of life’s temptations, the guidance given 
to the mental powers by the regenerating 
influence of good companionships and by 
the upraising of noble ideas before the 
eyes of the soul. No, that is God’s 
harvest, and He alone can compute it. 
He alone can gatherit all into His garner 
from which nothing can be lost. 
On the following Monday evening a 
most successiul scholars’ party was held 
at the school. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


——Ge—— 


{Lhe Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the senders. 
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SYDNEY BAZAAR: 

Srr,—You kindly inserted in your 
columns last July a Jetterirom my friend, 
the Rev: George Walters, of Sydney, 
N.8.W., appealing to English Unitarians for 
assistance towards a bazaar to be held in 
September for the purpose of clearing off 
a debt which had long burdened his 
church: 

The notice was short and the time in- 
opportune. But September in Australia 
answers to our March, and is the best 
month for bazaars there. The response 
to the appeal here was very small, at 
which I am rot surprised, but the Bazaar 
Fund has at my suggestion been kept 
open, and I trust that I shall not have to 
confess to my friends at Sydney that I 
was wrong in assuring them that English 
Unitarians would come to their help if 
only they made a vigorous effort on their 
own pait. 

The misfortunes of this congregation 
have been without parallel in our de- 
nominational annals, and the faults, it 
must be confessed, have been great; But 
—thanks to the minister, who, after 
having been forced to withdraw, returned 
again and resumed the charge when the 
cause was at the very lowest and seemed 
beyond hepe of recovery—everything is 
going on well now. The attendance at 
the services is excellent, and the respect 
which had been forfeited is restored. 
The only remaining embarrassment is the 
legacy of past errors in this debt, and 
the congregation has no wealthy members 
who could afford to give largely to clear it 
off at once. 

Under these circumstances I add my 
own appeal to that of Mr. Walters. It 
is most important that we should be 
honourably represented in that great city 


of the Southern Hemisphere, and at 
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now lacking is a little immediate pecuniary | . -. or a little sacrifice of personal 


aid to set them free of debt. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association hag promised to add _ ten 
per cent. to whatever may be raised by 
the bazaar or by subscriptions, which 
will be thankfully received by the Rev. 
H. Enfield Dowson, of Gee Cross, or 
myself, 

CHARLES HarGrove. 

Leeds, October 2, 1905. 
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* JOHN POUNDS”? COTTAGE. 
Training Home ror Destirure Girus. 
8, Netiey-terrace, Southsea: 

Sir,—May I, through the medium of 
your paper, make an appeal on behalf of 
our “John Pounds’’ Cottage. This in- 
stitution, as most of our friends know, 
is an off-shoot of the “John Pounds’’ 
Mission, carried on so lovingly and un- 
tiringly for many years by Mr. Blessley 
among the very poorest of our Ports- 
mouth children: Young girls who are 
anxious to go into service, but prevented 
by want of proper clothing, are assisted if 
they apply at our little home, and in 
cases where they have no mother, or a 
bad one, and miserable home, often in a 
common lodging-house, are received for 
some training before being placed out in a 
situation. 

During the last year the work has 
greatly increased, our five beds are seldom 
empty, and girls are anxiously waiting 
for admission: The need of this special 
work in our large town is great; dozens 
of girls go on our streets yearly, simply 
for want of a helping hand at this time 
of their lives: After they are in service, 
they are encouraged to visit us and to 
look upon the cottage as a real home, 
where they can be sure of love and sym- 
pathy in times of difficulty and trouble. 

Our clubs in connection with the 
Home are held in the High-street Chapel 
School-room, and number about &0 girls. 
We need funds badly, our annual sub- 
scriptions amounting to about £68 a year ; 
but the work cannot be carried on 
effectually, with the most rigid economy, 
unless we can raise double that amount 
in donations; and, so far this year, these 
have come in very slowly 

I ask the help of all who recognise the 
importance of saving many of these girls 
from a life of shame, and of raising the 
standard of our young working women’s 
lives to a higher level by close contact 
with those more fortunately placed: 

May Rogers (Hon. Sec.), 

28, Osborne-road, Southsea. 
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NATIONAL UNITARIAN TEMPER- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Sir,—May I appeal through the columns 
of your valuable paper for the help of 
some ladies and gentlemen to act as 
honorary speakers for our Temperance 
Association ? There are now twenty-five 
societies in London Unitarian churches, 
and I want to send one speaker each 
month to each society. The Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant’s review in your: issue of Sep- 
tember 23, entitled, ‘‘ Which Sacrifice 
shall be made?’’ isa splendid challenge 
to the waverers. ‘ Which sactifice do we 
prefer; this national. woe and. disgrace 


gratification, of idle ease, and a little 
time spent in service with brethren in the 
cause ¢’” heasks, and a satisfactory answer 
will be given by those who will “lend a 
hand.’ There are already many ladies 
and gentlemen who help, but more are 
wanted. I shall be glad to give the 
fullest information to any inquirer, 


W. R. MarsHatn 
(Organising Secretary). 
185, Torridon-road, Catford. 


PROVINCIAL. LETTER. 


—_—_>+-—__—. 
LONDON. 

Mention is made by a high medical 
authority of a gentleman ‘* whose mental 
faculties never reached their full power 
except under the irritation of a blister.’ 
If a judicious irritative could be applied 
to some highly-contented ‘‘ Liberal 
Christians ’’ their mental faculties might 
be usefully stirred. But what blistering 
could be more severe than the thoughts 
born of a few minutes” open-eyed con- 
sideration of the facts? One of my corre- 
spondents, writing from one of our busiest 
churches, concludes by saying: ‘‘ But how 
little are we doing, after all!’’ It is, 
probably, only those who are trying to do 
much that are much distressed at the 
scanty range of their influence for good. 
It is not for me to apply blisters; but I 
would respectfully recommend those few 
minutes of open-eyed consideration of the 
facts.. Here is London, and here are our 
churches, and missions, and schools, &e. 
The number of families in this city that are 
adrift from all regular, or even irregular 
religious culture is indisputably enormous. 
What efforts are we making to reach them ? 

Well, I testify from the letters and 
calendars that have reached me, there are 
many honest efforts being made; here and 
there, apparently, by minister and people, 
mostly (I fear) by minister alone or nearly 
so. Of course, the ministers are the 
leaders; on them very properly lies the 
responsibility of initiative and unflagging 
diligence in the work. But leaders ought 
to have followers. The only hope of our 
churches doing what they ought les in the 
increase of faithful workers. 

The air is full, not of farewells, but of 
welcomes; and every one of our metro- 
politan pulpits is now ‘‘ full’’—or prac- 
tically so. An exception will have to be 
made, however, I am very sorry to say, at 
the end of the month, when the Rev. G. 
Critchley is to leave the pastorate of the 
Kentish Town Free Christian Church 
(Clarence-road), which he undertook in 
1902. This church has just celebrated the 
jubilee of its foundation; and if clear and 
powerful preaching, the utterance of a 
fully-matured and fully equipped mind, 
could have secured it, there should have 
been something more like a note of jubila- 
tion to sound at this juncture than is the 
ease. But Mr. Critchley has the satis- 
faction of knowing that in some important 
ways the church is in a better state than 
it was, thanks to his good services. May he 
and the church severally go forward to 
more assured success! Perhaps one ought 
to say another pulpit is vacant, but at 
StepNEY GREEN the conditions -are not 
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wholly those of an ordinarily constituted 
church, and I am not sure whether a 
successor to the Rev. C. A. Ginever is in 
view or not. Needless to say, both at 
Kentish Town and Stepney, the population 
is dense, and the room for ameliorative work 
is wide. Five new-comers this year are 
already at work, though the ‘‘ public 
‘“ welcome ’’ is yet to be given to three of 
them. The first of these new settlements 
was that of the Rev. A. A. Charlesworth, 
who, from the early part of the year, has 
been minister at HigHGaTs, and by this time 
is very much at home with his people. 
The ‘‘ institutions ’’ here are numerous 
and the extensive suite of rooms is fully 
utilised. Subscribers to the Spears 
Memorial Buildings would be gratified to 
see the good use made of them ; every day, 
Sunday and week-day alike, they are 
occupied, and ingenious schemes are on 
foot to squeeze other items of work into 
the programme. Mr. Charlesworth an- 
nounces two courses of evening sermons, 
for October, on ‘‘ Novels of the Bible ’’ ; 
for November, ‘‘ Unitarian Principles and 
Tdeals.’? At Hackney, the Rev. H. Raw- 
lings has recently entered upon his ministry, 
and a welcome is to be given next Friday 
(13th), when, in addition to ministerial 
brethren, including the Rev. Philip | H. 
Wicksteed and two local ministers, Con- 
gregationalist and Baptist, the Mayor of 
Hackney and other friends will attend. 
Mr. Rawlings is no stranger to London. 
It is only six years since he left Little 
Portland-street Chapel, and he knows the 
trying conditions which he now courage- 
ously faces ina second London pulpit. He 
fellows in a‘line of men of honoured name ; 
may it be given to him to bring to this 
ancient congregation a new lease of 
effective life! At Prcxnam, the Rev. 
A. F. G. Fletcher, late of the Richmond 
Wesleyan College, has succeeded the Rev. 
George Carter; and the signs of reviving 
interest in the neighbourhood are un- 
mistakable. He will be ‘‘ welcomed ’’ 
(though he has been already actively at 
work here for half a year) on the 17th 
of this month. To him, and to his former 
fellow student, the Rev. Arthur Hurn, who 
will be ** welcomed ’’ at Acron on Wednes- 
day next, a cordial *‘ right hand ’’ will be 
extended. They come, young and ardent, 
into our field of labour, bringing to it a 
fresh sense of the value of our principles 
and conceptions. One more new-comer is 
the Rev. A. Golland, late of Manchester 
College, Oxford, who succeeds the Rev. 
F. Hankinson as assistant to the Rev. 
F. K. Freeston at Essex Church, Kensing- 
ton. Mr. Golland comes of good northern 
stock, and this further period of post-col- 
legiate training will assuredly go far to 
equip him for the trying responsibilities 
of the sole charge of a congregation. With 
these new and young recruits the ministerial 
fellowship in. London ought to develop a 
freshness and vigour which have been 
somewhat lacking of late. 

But still another comer has to be named 
—the Rev. Charles Roper—who is neither 
new nor immature. He comes in the full 
tide of his strength and with a stimulating 
experience; his congregation at Moss 
Side, Manchester, is a living monument of 
his power and devotion; and in putting 
his hand to the work of developing the 
church at Krrpurw he is playing a right 
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manly part in our work. We shut our 
eyes to Manchester’s loss, thinking—I hope 
not too selfishly—of the needs of our own 
vast community. Mr. Roper is to begin 
his duties here in December, and the colder 
the weather the warmer the welcome must 
be. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
many changes are taking place; at the 
same time there is much that will be as 
before, only, let us hope, ‘‘more so.’’ At 
Essex Cuurcu, already mentioned, Mr. 
Freeston has the satisfaction of seeing his 
work thriving. He has a good band ot 
helpers, including an active Visiting Com- 
mittee, whose operations might well be 
copied in other districts. All the homes 
of the parents of the scholars, and the 
members of the mothers’ meetings, are 
regularly visited monthly, and all cases of 
absence, sickness, or distress are reported 
and carefully dealt with. The Guild 
flourishes, having over seventy members 
all above sixteen years old, and the Con- 
gregational Society opens its eleventh 
session with excellent prospects. These 
and similar institutions are mentioned 
here as typical—other churches have the 
like, but few, I think, have them in so 
satisfactory a condition. 

The church at Rosslyn Hill, Hampsteap, 
under the charge of the Rev. H. Gow, has 
made one apparently little, but not in- 
significant change in its hours of service. 
In the evening, instead of beginning at 
seven, as usual in London, the service now 
begins at half-past six; and it appears 
that this does really fit better with the 
social and domestic arrangements of this 
suburb. At the Whitsuntide meetings ot 
the B. & ¥. U. A., a suggestion was made 
to change the morning hour and begin much 
earlier—presumably in the interests ot 
people who want to ‘‘ make a day of it,’’ 
with their friends. So drastic a move 
would probably be hazardous; but the 
more moderate adjustment now being 
tried at Hampstead may commend itself 
elsewhere. The regular work of the church 
calls for no special mention here—no one 
who knows Mr. Gow’s pulpit ministrations 
need be assured that he is well worthy 
to stand where Dr. Sadler and Dr. Herford 
stood. One feature of the services de- 
serves reference. Mr. Liddle, the new 
organist, has a celebrity for piano music, 
and his brief recitals after evening service 
show hima master of the sister instrument, 
and evidently appeal to many music lovers. 

Looking round the north side of the map 
we see Cuttp’s Hitt, where the Rev. E. 
Daplyn continues his pioneer work with 
signs of success. Over fifty members are 
enrolled, and though the organisation of 
the congregation is as yet in its infancy, it 
would appear that a vigorous plant is 
striking root here. At Woop Green our 
veteran friend, Dr. Mummery, aided by a 
zealous group of workers, carries forward 
the work steadily; the attendances show 
improvement, and new efforts are being 
made by special lectures, beginning to- 
morrow, to inform the district as to our 
thoughts and aims. Coming in toward the 
centre again we find the folk at Litriz 
PorTLAND SrReEtT, with the Rev. John 
Page Hopps at their head, bravely 
maintaining the work of the church 
and institute. Mr. Hopps makes a 
suggestion which cthers may note be- 


sides the Little Portland-street people. 
Why not, he asks, attend definitely and 
regularly once a month, say on the first 
Sunday? Of course, the hint is not 
ironical, but is sincerely thrown out for 
people who live at really great distances 
from their place of worship, and who may 
only too easily lose count of when they did 
go last. We should like to hear that the 
‘“monthly rally’? proved a success ; 
but let no one be tempted to substitute it 
for the weekly attendance that ought to be 
the rule. It is good to hear that young 
men continue to be attracted to the library 
and other institutions of the place. Sroxe 
NEwinctTon GREEN makes little or no his- 
tory in the sense of “departures ”; it does 
better by ‘‘ keeping on.’’ The various 
societies and clubs are renewing their 
activities with the promise of as much 
success as ever, and the Rev. W. Wooding 
must rejoice in seeing so much active young 
life around him. At Istineron, the Rev. 
E. Savell Hicks finds the membership roll 
steadily mounting up. Happy they who 
feel the flowing tide with them; even 
though our tide, when it flows, does not 
come with a rush! Mr. Hicks, like most 
of us, has his new course of evening lectures 
in hand ; and when the Provincial Assembly 
meets at Unity Church on the 19th inst., 
the delegates will see that his people back 
him up well in his work. One piece of his 
work I may here mention specially. He 
is secretary of the Choral Society which 
was recently founded for the benefit of our 
London choir music generally. The 
society is busy preparing for a grand con- 
cert at Essex Hall on November 15 next. 
Friends will book the date. 
So far, for North and West—and th 

East? Ah, the East—my good, well- 
satisfied ‘‘ Liberal Christians,’’ you may 
find all the ‘“‘ blistering’’ you require 
if you will really look at the East, and con- 
sider our share in it. I have mentioned 
Stepney; SrraTrorD also is there, strug- 
gling, ever so bravely, without a minister for 
years; Forest Gate is there, as bravely 
struggling, but fortunately with a minister. 
The Rev. H. Woods Perris, in his labours 
here, has struck upon a rich vein of in- 
telligent and loyal hfe im the school- 
teachers of the district, many of whom 
know him and appreciate his teaching, and 
some co-operate diligently with him in the 
work of the congregation. The work 
attains no great dimensions, but its sterling 
quality is indubitable. ‘‘ But the East 
has its missions ’’—true; there is Mans- 
FORD-STREET, Bethnal Green, where the Rev. 
Gordon Cooper continues the manifold 
labours of ‘the ‘‘ church and mission,’’- 
and where the suite of rooms is really a 
eredit to the promoters, and is well used 
throughout the week. Farther on, the 
Rev. J. Toye conducts the LimrHousr 
mission with unwearying fidelity and much 


‘benefit to the neighbourhood. These and 


the domestic missions at GErORGE’s-Row, 

St. Luke’s (Rev. F. Summers), Roy-strerr 

Kentish Town (Dr. Read), and Lisgon- 

Grove, Edgware-road (Rev. 8. H. Street), 
stand for our direct effort, to cope with the 
dreariness, vice, ignorance, and hopeless- 
ness, of the submerged or submergible 
class north of the Thames. A special 
article, however, ‘is needed to describe 
their operations, and something more than 
an article fo secure them in their good 
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work. I must leave that to other pens, 
and hasten South. 

Here, beginning down the river, is 
PLUMSTEAD, where the Rev L. J. Jones, 
now concluding his second year in the 
mayoralty of the borough of Woolwich, 
still finds himself hampered for want ot 
a proper church building. He has a small 
and comely hall; but there are many 
doubtless who look askance on so modest 
an equipment for worship. Ground and 
plans are in possession, the money to 
build is wanting. The good people here 
have done wonders in contributing to the 
cost, but here, as at Lewisham and Kil- 
burn, progress is stayed for the lack of 
generous outside help toward the new 
building scheme of the London District 
“Unitarian Society. No doubt we must be 
patient, but the grass is a long time grow- 
ing; meanwhile—. Well, meanwhile, the 
Plumstead and Lewisham people are doing 
manfully with things as they are. At 
LewisHaM, the Rev. W. Chynoweth Pope 
is so ably supported by intelligent workers 
that the congregations were never better ; 
they include at least as many men as 
women, and the Literary Society commences 
its ninth year with a decided increase in its 
membership. ‘‘ We are brighter, happier, 
more confident than ever ’’—welcome 
note, sweet as a cuckoo’s in this spring- 
time of ourchurch-life! At Drrrrorp and 
BERMONDSEY things do not take on such 
flattering tints, yet each is doing useful 
work—slowly, ever so slowly, yet surely, 
we hope, winning a way into people’s 
hearts and lives. The Rev. A. J. Mar- 
chant, at the former, is just celebrating his 
fourteenth anniversary of settlement. The 
Rev. Eustace Thompson, at the latter, 
needs helpers; will no one volunteer ? 
Ladies or gentlemen, there is work for 
either or both. 

At Brixton, the Rev. F. W. Stanley has 
a chance of undoing some of the mischief 
(as we must think it) done by the unen- 
lightened methods of the Torrey-Alexander 
Mission of last winter in this neighbour- 
hood. Whether or not a reasonable and 
quiet appeal will soon overtake the head- 
long pace of error and superstition on the 
one hand, and of re-action and prejudice 
on the other, the effort must be made ; 
and the Brixton folk have a clear call to 
special duty here. STAMFORD-STREET, 
BLACKFRIARS, is seriously grappling with the 
problem of how to get the men into week- 
evening meetings—how happy should I 
be to record success by and by. The 
Rev. W. L. Tucker is quite seasoned to the 
district and the work now, and things are 
going happily and busily forward. There 
is nothing new to say of WaNDSwoRTH at 
present. With such means as we have, 
we go on, still considering the facts, the 
_ enormous population around, the little 
‘group we make amongst so many. 

Of forthcoming events in London I 
have mentioned two, the Choral Society’s 
concert and the meeting of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly. I am not exactly in- 
formed as to the programme of the Lay- 
man’s Club, but doubtless it will stir us up 
one way or other. The London District 
Society will hold an autumnal meeting by 
and by, as usual, but the possibility of an 
- autumnal dissolution of Parliament rather 
interferes with plans for such gatherings. 
After all, the best of our wisdom consists in 


maintaining the work of the congregations 
and allied institutions, and thus making our 
own calling and election sure. A deeper 
spirit of consecration is ever needed—it 
may be that many will find, in a series of 
united devotional services which are in 
view, fresh sources of inspiration. 
W. G. Tarrant. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or -Thussday Morning at latest. ] 


Aberdeen.—In connection with the placing 
of the memorial stone of the new building for 
the Unitarian congregation, the Rev. Jas. Har- 
wood preached twice in the Union Hall, on 
Sunday, October 1. The morning was damp and 
cold, but a large congregation assembled. The 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie conducted the devo- 
tional part very impressively, and Mr. Harwood 
delivered an eloquent discourse on the Liberal 
Faith. In the afternoon, he,in company with 
Mr. Ion Pritchard, visited and addressed the 
Sunday-school. In the evening the congrega- 
tion almost filled the area of the large hall. The 
Rey. W. Wilson, Kilmarnock, announced the 
hymn and read the lessons. Mr. Harwood’s 
convincing discourse had for its title ‘* Christ our 
Leader, not our Substitute.’’ The visit of these 
and other gentlemen was helpful in the highest 
degree, ‘ 

Barnsley.—The committee of the Yorkshire 
Unitarian Union are making vigorous efiorts to 
gather together a congregation at Barnsley. 
Encouraged by previous results the district 
minister (Rev, John Ellis) has now completed 
arrangements for Sunday evening services, in 
the Arcade Hall, to the end of the year. The 
first of the present series was held last Sunday, 
conducted by Rev. C. J. Street, his subject being 
“Unitarianism a Progressive Faith.” There 
was a fairly good meeting, and all present warmly 
appreciated his eloquent discourse. 

Brighton.—The front of Christ Church, New- 
road, has just been repainted and the lecture 
hall tastefully redecorated. The anniversary of 
the church, which has not hitherto been cele- 
brated, will this year be commemorated on 
October 15, when sermons will be preached by 
the minister, Rey. Priestiey Prime, and on the 
Monday evening, when a public meeting will be 
held in the renovated lecture hall. 

Harvest Festivals.—The following further 
harvest thanksgiving services are reported :— 
Ciliau Aeron and Rhydygwin, Cardiganshire, on 
Tuesday, October 3, with collection at Ciliau for 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
(Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, of Bradford); Congle- 
ton (Principal Gordon); Crewkerne, followed on 
Monday by a numerously attended public tea 
and entertainment (Rev. Alfred Sutcliffe) ; 
London, Bermondsey, with an afternoon service 
for the children in the afternoon, conducted by 
Mr. Harold Titford, of Stoke Newington Green 
(Rev. Eustace Thompson); Middleton (after- 
noon), Mr. F. Duxbury; evening, Rev. J. Harri- 
son. 

London: Forest Gate.—The Rev. H. W. 
Perris commenced on Sunday the eighth year of 
his ministry at Upton Lane. At both morning 
and evening services he alluded to the fact, and 
expressed his appreciation at the increase in 
membership during the recent years, and the 
spirit of amity which pervaded the church. The 
Social and Literary Society re-opens its meetings 
next week,-and the services of several eminent 
lecturers have been secured. On the philan- 
thropic side, the periodic jumble sales, which 
will be held during the winter, will afford means 
of reljeving, in some small. degree, the terrible 
poverty in the district. The ladies of the con- 
gregation are zealously prosecuting their work 
in connection with a sale of work which will be 
held in the near future, and from which it is 
hoped to derive substantial benefit. The 
Sunday-school maintains its gratifying character, 
while the services on Sunday have been well 
attendéd. 

London: Hackney.—A meeting to welcome 
the Rev. Henry Rawlings, the commencement 
of whose ministry we have already reported 
will be held next Friday evening, Oct. 13, when 
the Mayor of Hackney, President of the British 


and Foreign Unitarian Association, and the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed are among those announced to 
be present. 

London: Islington.—The Rev. E. Savell 
Hicks preached at Unity Church on Sunday 
evening on that silly book, “When it was 
Dark.” Wednesday’s Islington Daily Gazette 
devoted a column to a report of the sermon, 
which concluded with a vindication of the truth 
and the abiding religious worth of the spiritual 
resurrection of Christ. 

Newport, Mon.—The Unitarian movement 
here was inaugurated on Sunday evening, 
October 1, under conditions which promise weil 
for its future success. The Rev. W. Whitaker 
came over from Cardiff, and delivered an inspir- 
ing address on the subject of ‘‘ Unitarianism, a 
Reasonable Faith,’’ which was listened to with 
much appreciation, In point of numbers the 
audience more than realised expectations, and 
the interest which is being manifested justifies 
hopes of still better things in the near future. 
There being no other town in Monmouthshire 
where Unitarian services are held, Newport is, 
in this sense, isolated, and the chief difficulty to 
be faced will be that of securing preachers to 
conduct services until such time as a congrega- 
tion can be gathered together. Any ministers 
or lay preachers visiting the district who would 
be willing to assist by taking a service are 
invited to communicate with the Secretary, Mr. 
W. Sutherland, 29, Waterleo-roed, Newport, 
Mon. 

Selby.—The second anniversary of the 
opening of the new chapel took place on Sun. 
day, Sept. 24, when sermons were preached by 
the Rev. John Fox, of Leeds. On the following 
Thursday evening there was a social tea and 
public meeting ; at the latter the chair was taken 
by Mr. Henry Lupton, of Leeds, a trustee of the 
Beatrice Bacon Trust and president of the York- 
shire Unitarian Union, who was supported by 
the Revs. E. Ceredig Jones, John Fox, and John - 
Dale, the resident minister. The Chairman 
alluded to the recent successful sales of work, 
and called upon Mr. Dale to read the balance- 
sheet setting forth the receipts and expenditure 
for the internal furnishing of the new chapel. 
The receipts were £60 2s. and the expenditure 
£59 Os. 83d., leaving a balance in hand of 
£1 1s. 3d. That, Mr. Dale said, did not repre- 
sent the full value of the fittings. Gifts had 
come in to the amount of £14, making the total 
cost of the outlay £73 Os. 83d. The chapel is 
now free from debt, and Mr. Dale, acknowledging 
the recognition which was made of the success 
of his efforts, said he was very grateful for the 
kindness which he had received, not. only from 
their friends but from people not connected with 
their faith. He was thankful to say that a man 
with such a broad, kindly disposition had come 
amongst them as the Vicar of Selby, who had 
shown that differing as they did in faith there 
was nevertheless room for Christian courtesy. 
He was giad that sucha spirit existed, and 
hoped it wouldlong continue. The Revs. E. C, 
Jones and J. Fox then made encouraging 
speeches. Unitarianism, Mr. Jones said, had a 
great message for the world, and he believed that 
there was a great future before the church at 
Selby ; he felt sure they were beginning an era 
of prosperity such as they had never ,known 
before.. The votes of thanks and the singing of 
the doxology brought a very successful meeting 
to a close. 

Stannington.—On Sunday, Oct. 1, Mr. 
Thurstan G. Turton, hon. sec. of the Sheffield 
branch of the Yorkshire Unitarian Lay Preachers, 
occupied the pulpit, and before entering upon 
his sermon, spoke with much feeling of their 
late minister, and the influence of his long and 
devoted life. ‘The Rev. Iden Payne,” he said 
in conclusion, “has passed away, but his words, 
his works, his efforts will live, his memory be 
revered, and the example of his saintly life 
remain in many hearts—a lasting tribute to 
him and his work in this place.” 

Stockton-on-Tees (Appointment).—The 
Rey. Reginald H. Maister, of Manchester, has 
accepted a unanimous invitation to become the 
minister of the Stockton Unitarian Church. 


ES 


A Letter on ‘‘ Rationalism ’’ from Mr. 
O. A. Shrubsole, we shall publish next week. 


Trust in God, but tie your camel.— 
Sayings of Muhammad. 
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THe more spiritual is a man’s religion, 
the more expansive and broad it always is. 
—Phillips Brooks. 

TRUE love is that which uplifts to noble- 
ness; and apart from integrity and purity 
of heart, love cannot be known in its fulness. 
That the power who created loves us 
with this love, the very difficulties and 
trials of life, bring sublime evidence— 
since by means of them strength of character 
may be gained. Nothing happens to us 
that cannot help to make us better.—H. W. 
Crosskey. 

I READ in the Scriptures the praises of 
meekness. But when I see a man meek or 
patient of injury through tameness, or 
insensibility, or want of self-respect, 
passively gentle, meek through constitu- 
tion or fear, I look on him with feelings 
very different from veneration. It is the 
meekness of principle; it is mildness 
replete with energy; it is the forbearance 
of a man who feels a wrong but who curbs 
anger, who though injured resolves to be 
just, who voluntarily remembers that 
his foe is a man and a brother, who dreads 
to surrender himself to his passions, who in 
the moment of provocation subjects him- 
self to reason and religion, and who holds 
fast the great truth, that the noblest 
victory over a foe is to disarm and subdue 
him by equity and kindness—it is this 
meekness which I venerate, and which 
seems to me one of the divinest virtues. 
It is moral power, the strength of virtuous 
purpose, pervading meekness, which gives 
it all its title to respect.—Channing. 


OUR CALENDAR. 
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It is requested that notice of any aiteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afteraoon. 

eS 
SUNDAY, Qctober 8. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7, Rev. ARTHUR Horn. 

Bermondsey, Yort-road, 7, Rey. Evustacr 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. Wm. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarjan Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. W. Stantey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Auniversary and Harvest 
Thanksgiving Services, Rey. Epaar Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, Rev. W. J. Jupp, and 7, Rev. J. H. 
WicxstErp. M.A., “ Blake’s Poems and 
Visions.”’ 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11, 

tx» Rev. Frank K. Frezston, and 7, Rev. A. 
GotuaNnn, M.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. H. Rawxitnas, M.A. © 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and- 6.30, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Harvest Services, Rey. E. Savern Htcxs, 
M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. G. Crircairy, B.A. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. . 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11,15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Pace Hopes, 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coorrr, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11.and 6.30, Rev. 
A. F. G. Purronmr. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. L. Jenkins Jonns, 


Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rey. Frrtx Taytor. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 
W. Woopina, B.A. 

Stratford; Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MARCHANT. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Moumurry. 

$$ —-- 


PROVINCIAL. 

BatsH, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowe8tu. 

Brackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Rosmert McGun. 

Biackroon, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Boorttn, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Mortey Mis. 

BovurNemovrtH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. C. C. Con. 

BraDForD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.39, 
Rev. E. Cerrepig Jonus, M.A. 

Bricuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Prizstitwy Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7 
Rev. GrorgE STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Surrx. 

Curster, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
STUDENT, 

Dovzr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1] 
and 6.30. 

GUILDFORD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 3, 
and 6.30, Harvest Thanksgiving Services, 
Rev. Freprric ALLEN. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, Ji and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MaRren. 

Lrrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Cuarizs 
Harcrove, M.A. 

Lrtcustpr, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
GERTRUD VoN Prrzorp, M.A. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ennust Parry. 

Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. RoBerrs. 

Liverpoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. C. Opaumrs, B.A. 

Marpstrons, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
Livrens. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
Jaoxs, M.A. 

PoRTSMOUTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarBporouaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OrrwELL Binns. 

Srvunoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 

“4 House, 1], Rey. F. Teaspatu Ruerp. 

SuurrintD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Strent, M.A., LL.B. 

Srpmovuts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. W. AGAR. 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Coxnor. 

TrowsripGs, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rey. J. 
WAIN. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11, Mr. H. C. Lanprr, and 6.30, Mr. 
F. Lawson Dopp. 


BUTTER Sweet for Children). 
Leh : f, Ly 8 


C. & B.'s “ Art Metal” 1/- Box of Buiter-Scotch may now 
be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-card, Manufectory, London, W.C. 


GH 


IRELAND. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rey. G. 
H. Vanoz, B.D. 
—— eee 
WALES. 
Azprrystwita, New Market Hall, 11. : 
—__—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BALMFORTH. 


Se olmer ] 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY. 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN SQ. 
W.—Oct. 8, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “Meditation from the Ethical 
Point of View.” 


: DEATH. 
Froane.—On October 2nd, at 67, Evington- 
road, Leicester, aged 81, Eliza, youngest 
daughter of the late Christopher Froane. 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained § Leaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—— 
ibwees! seeks in private family (South), 
engagement, COMPANION HELP or 
otherwise. ‘Would travel if required. Good 
housekeeper, needlewoman, and domesticated. 
Accustomed to the control of servants.— 
6, Winckley-square, Preston. 


OMPANION - HOUSEKEEPER. — 
Lady, over thirty-five, active, practical 
knowledge of housekeeping, clever needle- 
woman, capable of superintending cooking if 
necessary, desires re-engagement. Good refer- 


ences.— A. C,, c/o Miss Troup, Verona Lodge, 
Westfield, Woking. te 


{ERMC WANTED, with capital, 
to develop delightful Nature Cure on 


high ground. Established four Summers.— 
Hovston, Broadlands, Medsted, Haats. 


Schools, etc, 
6 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HicHGaTE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Liwian TAusBoT, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. : ani 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS, 
Gages CITY.— Co-operative Home. 


Good arrangements. Anyone inclined 
to consider joe in the above may commu- 
nicate with C. M. O., c/o CLARENCE Howarp, 
Esq., House Agent, Station-road, Letchworth 
Garden City, Herts. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &. 


ples.—Best cooking and keeping Apples, 
I in 
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novel-writing. 


Between miscry and 


— I. Zangwill, in 7o-Day. 

7 THE UNCLASSED. 
THE EMANCIPATED. 
DENZIL QUARRIER. 
THE ODD WOMEN. 


_“ Never writer wrote with deeper conviction than George Gissing; every sentence © 
has come straight from the heart, and this fact alone, apart from its artistic merit, gives E 
a poignancy and strength to his work which separates it at once from the common ruck & 
Co} -writing. These books are terrible arraignments of life—their peculiar 
characteristic is this poignancy, this painting of life at its moments of unbearable crisis. 

2 despair lies a whole world of difference ; misery is what can be 
endured—despair is the unbearable, and George Gissing is the spokesman of Despair.” 
-_Jane H. Findlater, in the National Review, 


“ Fate set him for his life-task the study of the swarming miseries of our humanant- & 
=| heaps and the pettinesses of our mortalnature. ‘The Nether World,’ ‘New Grub Street, & 
_‘ Demos,’ * The Odd Women,’ ‘ The Whirlpool,’—these are all monumental titles, mighty 
themes. None of his contemporaries in Hngland—only Zola and Tolstoi anywhere else— & 
even attempted to wrestle with such big canvases, and if Gissing di = 
rise to the height of his great argument, the conception was at least Herculean.’— & 


IN THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. 
HUMAN ODDS AND ENDS. 
EVE’S RANSOM. 

THE WHIRLPOOL. 


Crown Svo, GSeo each. 


not always 


A. H. BULLEN, 47, Great Russell 


Street, London, W.C. 


NOW READY FOR OCTOBER. 


“YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Young People’s Own Magazine, 
Edited by Rev. J. J. WRIGHT. 


CONTENTS. 
A very Merry oes Saving a Reputation, 
cture. At th ide. 
The Little Red Crutch. reece Sls (Picture.) 
Such Panis | Aunt Amy’s Corner. 
(Winifred House.) 


(Poetry, with Picture.) 
- Pansy’s Piayroom. 


If only— (Poetry.) “Curious Lamps. 
Poems Worth Learning, | Temperance Ideas. 
A Ladder of Life. Fuzzy’s Dream of - 


Bird and Flower 
- Month by Month, 
The Swallow and the 
-~ Autumn Berries. 


the Three Stars, 
Puzzles and Puzzlers. 
Editor’s Chat, &c, 


Published by 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
Manchester Agents: H. RAWSON & -CO., 16, New 
Brown Street; JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate. 
Liverpool Agents: THE LIVERPOOL BOOKSELLERS’ 
- COMPANY, LTD, 70, Lord Street. 


Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1/6. 


ROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF NON- 

SUBSCRIBING MINISTERS AND 

CONGREGATIONS OF LONDON AND 
THE SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 


The 17ra ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held at Unity Church, Upper-street, Islington, 
on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 19th. Religious 
Service, 11.30 A.M., conducted by the Rev, R. 
H, U. Buoor, B.A. Preacher: The Rev. 
Henry Gow, B.A., of Hampstead. Collection 


in aid of the funds of the Assembly. Luncheon 


in Myddleton Hal], Upper-street, 1 p.m. Busi- 
ness Meeting, 2.15 P.m., Mr. W.WALLACE BRUCE, 
L.C.C., President, in the Chair. Tea in 
Myddleton Hall, 5.15 p.m, 
_ PUBLIC MEETING at 7 p.m. in the 
- Church. Chairman: Dr. Herprert  SmirH, 
and the Speakers will include Rev, R. H, U. 
Bioor, B.A. (Reading), Rev. L. JENKINS 
Jonss, L.C.C, (Mayor of Woolwich), Rev. S. 
GARDNER PRESTON (Hastings), Mr. H. G. 
CHANCELLOR, and others. i 
Tickets for the Luncheon, 2s. 6d.,. and 
Tea, 9d. (Ministers and Delegates free), may 
be obtained of the Church Secretaries, and of 
Mr. HAuz, at Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C., or of the eee 
_ Hon. Sec., Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN, 
5, Holland-grove, London, 8.W. 


- \WFANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSO- 


CIATION..OF PRESBYTERIAN 
AND UNITARIAN CHURCHES. — An 
Addres3 to Parents and Young Men, entitled 
“THE MINISTRY AS A PROFESSION,” 


will be given by the Rev. J. Estrin Carprn- 


TER, M.A, of Oxford, in the Memorial Hail, 
Albert-square, Manchester, on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 12th, 1905, at Hight o’clock. The 
Rev. Dunpy AGATE, B.A., President of the 
Association, in the Chair. Principal Gorpon, 
M.A., will be present, and will speak. All 

paren = sate tah ae attend. : 
tz . FLETCHER ROBINSON, eerie 

~ NEANDER ANDERTON, } Hon. Secs. 


COLLEGE. 

A MEETING to celebrate the opening of 
the new Collegiate and Residential premises, 
Summerville, Victoria Park, Manchester, will 
be held at Summerville on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 12th, at 4pm. The Chair will be 
taken by the President of the College, the 
Rev. CuHarites C. Cor, F.R.G.S., and the 
buildings will be declared open by Sir Epwi1n 
Durning Lawrencr, Bart., LL.B. M.A, 
M.P. Addresses will be delivered by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Victoria University of Man- 
chester, Alfred Hopkinson, Hsq., K.C., M.A., 
D.C.L.; the Dean of Faculty (Theology), 
Prof. Peake, M.A.; Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
M.A.; and Principal Gordon, M.A. Tea will 
be served at the close of the proceedings. 
The admission will be by tickets, which may 
be obtained by all subscribers and friends of 
the College on application to the Hon. Secs., 
Summerville, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


“ The College adheres to tts original principle 
of freely imparting theological knowledge without 
insisting upon the adoptionof particular theologi- 
cal doctrines.” ae 

SESSION 1905-1906. 

The Rey. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
M.A., will deliver the OPENING ADDRESS 
in the College on MONDAY, OCTOBER 
16th, at 5 p.m. 

1A. H. WorTHING 
Henry Gow, 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Cela aes ale a LONDON BRIDGE, 
0, 


er f Secretaries. 


Assets, £162,000. 
Directors, 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawpznoz, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H, Jupex, A.R.1B.A., 
7, Pail Mall, S.W 
Miss Cxom Grapwstt, 7, Victoria-street, S.W. 
F.H. A. Harpoastre, F.S8.1, 5, Old Queen-st, &.W. 
ALEXANDER W. LawREnce, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 
STerHEN SEAWARD TayLeER, ‘ Fairholme,”’ 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, S.W, : 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, : 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cont. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Tuterest for each £100, 


10 years. | 12 years. | 5 years. | 18 years, | 21 years 
Ti1rlowsiouel|ou2}]ouu 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, - 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
‘chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, ; 
Aa _ FREDERICE LONG, Manager. 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Hivaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pococx. 


YT, LEONARDS-ON-SHA.— ‘“ Cran- 
tock,” 59,-Warrior-square.. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout, Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies: Lovely seaside village. Beautiful 

country. Bracing climate. Sea and moorland. 

Responsible charge taken of the younger guests 

if unaccompanied by adult.—Prospectus from 
Proprietor. 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
position on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devonshire Park, &e, Separate tables; elec- 
tric light, Terms from 2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


OTHIC ~ HOUSE, HURSTPIER- 

J POINT, HASSOCKS.—Board and Resi- 
dence in a beautiful and healthy neighbour- 
hood near the South Downs. Good roads; 
uumerous walks and drives.—Miss ROWLAND, 


HEWQUAY, CORNWALL.—Mrs, 

VickErs, Hazel Mount, Bay View 

porae APARTMENTS, with or without 
oard. 


PARTMENTS or SINGLE ROOMS, 
with or without Board, in a well-fur- 
wished, comfortable house. Permanent or 
weekly.—Address, HovusrkrErrer, 3, Chil- 
worth-street, Paddington, W. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to ds. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 


"Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 


8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 


LON BON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 


Breakfast and Tea from is. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


———$$ 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Mssew-street, . 
Strand, London, W-:C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
ts as follows :— 


Per Pace .... a5 
HALF-PAGE ‘3 se 
Par CoLuMN ... ere ay 
IncH in CoLUMN ... Ree 

Special Terms for a Series. 


Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


AR EO BELTS I ET TS ISL, 
NY 


CNwat 
wooos 
aooosg, 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to B, KENNEDY, 3, Essea-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
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WEW PUBELICATIONS. 


BevecHecseeeesseoossces 


JAMES MARTINEAU| HISTORY OF THE DOGMA 


Theologian and Teacher. DEITY OF JESUS CHRIST. 
A STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND THOUGHT By ALBERT REVILLE, D.D. 


By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. A Revised Translation from the Third French Edition of 1904. 


Two Photogravure Portraits. Second Issue, with Index. pp. xvi—620. ; Price 2/6 net. Postage, 4d. 
Price 7/6 net. Postage Sd. 


PRESS NOTICES: The volume deals first with the formation of the Degma of the 
“Myr, Carpenter gives us a fascinating and luminous picture of the progress Deity of Jesus Christ from the earliest day s of Christianity to the 
through far the greater part of a century of a mind of singular subtlety.ahd | egmmencement of the Middle Ages ; then with the absolute domination 
power. —Academy. he Middle A; to the ev 
“Tt is an original study, based to some extent on new materials, and every where of the dogma from the commencement of the z a Jaro t - 
showing care and ripe reflection."—The Times. of the Reformation; and finally with the continuous decline of the 
“Mr. Carpenter excels in what is one of the most desirable gifts of the |~ rmation to our own days. 
biographer. While he portrays the development of Martineau by self-revealing dogma from the Refo y 
touches admirably characteristic, he describes his environment with such power ; 
and art one almost imagines he was himself active in the times he treats of.”— 
Westminster Gazette c TEE 
“The work is most ably performed. .. . He recounts a story of thrilling interest 
fo every student of the history of religion in England.”’—Liverpool Daily Post and a ¥ 
ereury. 
“ this interesting and, in many respects, stimulating analysis of the intellectual lin in ortal ity | {he . ') ul 


life and moral influence of one of the greatest religious teachers of last century.”— 


Standard, 
a Tt es able and entirely interesting account of the renowned teacher,”— IN THE POEMS OF 
Christian Worid. 
“Mr, Carpenter’s book commands, as it will receive, the most careful attention. : 
It is at once scholarly and thoughtful, and distinguished by absolute fidelity to the T ENNYSON AND BROWNING 
duty of tae biographer.’—Srotsman. 
“Professor Carpenter shows us in his work a developing Unitarianism, which i M 
aims at a grander ideal than those of us who are outside it can readily realise—a By HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 
constructive and not a negative Unitarianism.”— Court Journal. Bee SS ee 
“The interest of the volume lies especially in the attempt to trace the progress 
of Martineau’s intellectual and religious development.”—Glasgow Herald. Price 1s. nat. Postage 2d. 
“ His book will take rank among those volumes which are indispensable to the 
student of the history of religious thought in England.” —New Age. “The Lecture which made so deep an impression when delivered last Whitsun- 
“It is his life-long witness to the loftiest ideals, his absolutely fearless pursuit | tide, is now published in worthy and attractive form, and is sure to be very widely 
Et ane Seb as ae au it, pad the oes of his persons! jadipence over minds of the | read and earnestly pondered.”—Inquirer. 
nighest type which give him a claim to be long remembered. For what Mr. ; bs aia a Stes f = <5 
Carpenter has done, entirely in the spirit of his subject, to help towards this we >: ‘The Lecture ee brilliant addition to the ever increas. =a teeta. 
owe him hearty thanks.’— Manchester Guardian. Victorian poets.”—Scotsman. 


BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL, sucnmionanse 


EACH NUMBER ENLARGED TO 240 PAGES. EARLY PRIEST-ASTRONOMERS. 
Price unchanged, 2s. 6d. net, 10s. 6d. per annum, Post free. By GEO. ST. CLAIR, 
Among contents of October issue may be mentioned Author of “ Creation Records,” &c. ; 
IMPRESSIONS OF CHRISTIANITY from the points of view of NON- | Te be published and supplied post free for 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. II. HOW CHRISTIANITY APPEALS TO A JAPANESE The Oa. 58.250 copies 582 een 


BUDDHIST. By Prof. Anrsaxk1, Imperial University of Japan. The author finds that the narrative, from 

IS THE MORAL SUPREMACY OF CHRISTENDOM IN DANGER? The | Paradise to the building of Babel, is a genuine 
Rise of Japan: its bearing upon the Religious Problems of the West. By the Eprror. ancient record and connected story, corre- 
sponding to the history embedded in the 


THE WORKING FAITH OF A SOCIAL REFORMER. By Prof. HENRY : 
oe legends of Egypt and Babylonia. 
A NS pred tah Ue believer tb is the firs? time the chapters 


LIFE. By Sir OLIVER LODGE. have been interpreted on these lines system- 
AUTHORITY AND THEOLOGY. By Rev. Principal P. T. FoRSYTH. SEY, none ia ee | 
Other Articles§in this Number are Incidentally the Genesis and Geology con- 
Thousnt and Vorce ‘tho tag Her Cuan th OPIS or OF History, Jasiss WanD, ScD. | troversy is geen to be without reason oF basis. 

nadequacy of Certain Common Grounds of Belief. J. ! y ; mr 
ihe Teaching bs the ec iad ligion in Public Schools, Thu ftesimastes or Eton. Order of GEO. ST. CLAIR, 

rgument against the Ins N ; 

The Religious Value of the Narratives in Gancats, “moRes ieee Gonoen. Pier 16, RYDE VALE ROAD, BALHAM, LOREOM, 3:85 

WITH DISCUSSIONS, SIGNED REVIEWS, AND A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECENT LITERATURE. epee ats | ora tO AA pape peek 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. A , 
: 4 ? “A Review of Twenty-Nine 
5) % 
FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8yvo, 7s. 6d. Years’ Ministry. 


Rey, CHARLES HARGROYE, M.A. 


THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION.| 743. cca tos with the atove 


monthly issue commences Vol. 14.—Is, 6d. per 


By JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D. Edin., D.C.L. Oxon. annum, post free. A complete catalogue of 

i sage: i en last. 13 years’ prin tet sent erg 

By t , communications to CHAS. STAINER, 82, 
y the setae Auiee Ravenswood-terrace, Hyde-park, Leeds. 


NATIONAL DUTIES, | “ } TNITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 


Propaganda. Adopted by churches 


And other Sermons and Addresses. with, or without local page. Tanied for last 
unday in eac. previous monta, ne co 
Ceown 8vo, 3s, net. | post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 


3s. 6d. 
Sipser name ge 100; extra ch 1 .—Add 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.| fo Evrron, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C., and Published for the Prowrietors by E. KENNEDY at the Office, 3, Essex-street, ~ 
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We hope to publish next week the 
address by the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenteron 
“Christianity in the Light of Historical 
Science,’? at the opening of the session 
of Manchester College, Oxford ; and also 
a fullreport of the proceedings at the 
opening on Thursday of Summerville, 
the new residence of the Unitarian Home 
Missionary College in Victoria Park, 
Manchester. 

Dr. Paton, formerly Principal of the 
Congregational Institute at Nottingham, 
who has just celebrated his ministerial 
jubilee, is one of those men who do not 
belong entirely to their own church, but 
are ‘leaders in a larger sense. A man of 
original religious fervour and power over- 
steps the confines of his theology, what- 
ever it may be, and we are glad to join in 
the congratulations which are reaching Dr. 
Paton from a circle far wider than that of 
his own denomination. The meeting at 


- Nottingham, where his students and many 


others met him, was a memorable occasion, 
and this chiefly because Dr. Paton himself 
is still young in heart, ever quick to respond 
to new calls and to embark on fresh enter- 
prises. His recent pamphlet on the un- 
employed is evidence of this. The con- 
gratulatory address presented to him appro- 
priately referred to his services to the 
Home Reading Union, the University 
Extension movement, and other of the 
numerous good things which he is so active 
to forward. 
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THE Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Words- 
worth) presided over the Church Congress, 
which met at Weymouth last week. 
His presidential address dealt with ‘‘ The 
need of loyalty and effort on the part of 
English Churchmen.’’ The Church, they 
knew from the Creeds, the Bishop said, must 
be One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. 
But when they began to ask what that 
meant, a crowd of difficult questions 
sprang up. They need not, however, 
wait to answer all these before they settled 
what was their duty as English Churchmen. 
‘* That duty seems to be to make the very 
best of what we are, in order to help all 
parts of the visible Church, however much 
they may differ from us in answering these 
questions. Our conduct is. not to be 
directed by considerations of taste or par- 
tial affection, as for instance, whether we 
admire the imposing polity of Rome, 
or the conservative atmosphere of the 
Greco-Russian Church, or the piety of 
Lutheran Germany, or the freedom of 
Evangelical Dissent. We have a duty to 
all whether we like them or not, and with 
whatever variety of affection or toleration 
we view them severally. We have a duty 
to be our best selves, and to make our 
Church its best self, in order to supply 
to all that passing glimpse or more settled 
vision of the glorious Church of God, 
which we are qualified to present.’ 


Deane later in his address with the 
reasonableness of liturgical freedom in the 
Church, and its necessary conditions, under 
Episcopal direction, the Bishop made the 
following interesting allusion to the 
‘* Athanasian’’ Creed :—‘‘ At a previous 
Church Congress—that of Brighton—I at- 
tempted to show in what directions and by 
what means this power may best be exer- 
cised. I will only add now an observation 
occasioned by recent debates—viz., that 
it is in the power of any National Church 
to alter the use of the Quicunque Vult, if 
it considers it expedient to do so. From 
1549 to 1662 it was used as a second can- 
ticle after Benedictus and before the 
Apostles’ Creed. The amount of use of it 
has also varied from time to time. In 
the Roman Church, it was introduced into 
the daily office much later than in Gaul, 
and its use was much restricted in the six- 
teenth century. In the draft breviary 
of Cardinal Tommasi, for lay use, there 
seems to have been no creed at all. There 
are, therefore, precedents for altering its 
use. But for altering its text I can find 
none, much as I wish that the composers 
of this strikmg hymn had adhered more 
closely to the language of Scripture in some 
of its verses.”’ 
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THE importance of lay help in the Church 
was afterwards dwelt upon. The use of 
such spiritual gifts was part of the ideal 
portraiture of the Church, the Bishop 
said, both in Hebrew history and prophecy, 
and in the New Testament. The religious 
orders of the ancient and medieval Church 
began as lay movements. The Society of 
Friends and the Methodists had shown 
how much could be done by such powers. 
They in the Church of England had been 
slow to follow in recent times, but the 
restoration of the office of ‘‘ reader’’ in 
1866 was a landmark in their history, and 
so was the foundation of the Church Army. 

‘*The growth of thé Church Army, 
with which I would couple the kindred 
work of the Navvy Mission,¥is one of the 
greatest evidences that we can have of the 
possibility of using the spiritual gifts of 
Christians of all ranks in the Church of 
England. In less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury the Church Army has reached an 
income of £178,000. It has now sixty- 
seven vans for itinerant work in the dio- 
ceses of England and Wales. It employs 
514 men as evangelists and managers of 
labour homes, and 247 women as Mission- 
nurses and associates. It rightly claims 
to be a Mission to working people by 
working people.”’ 


Amone the many subjects discussed at 
the Congress were ‘‘ The Use of Wealth,’’ 
‘* The Increase of Luxury and its Effects,’’ 
‘* Temperance and Hygiene in Schools,”’ 
‘*Intemperance as a Hindrance to the 
Spiritual Life,’’ ‘‘ Lay Work,’’ ‘* Apolo- 
getics: Christian and Non-Christian Re- 
ligion and Ethies.’? Dr. Llewelyn Davies, 
in an opening address on this last subject, 
laid stress on two special features of Chris- 
tian morality, of special importance, in 
his view, at the present time. The first 
rejoiced to accord a frank and cordial re- 
cognition to all extra-Christian goodness ; 
the second. made much of the principle o% 
progress in the ordering of human life and 
conduct, thus alike explaining ethical 
advance in the past and labouring for it 
hopefully in the present and in the future. 

At the Autumn Meeting of the Baptist 
Union, held at Northampton last week, he 
President, Judge Willis, took for the 
subject of his address ‘‘ The Christian 
Pastor and his Claims.’’ No office, he 
said, was higher than that of the pastor. 
Christ was his only superior. He must 
renounce the world, and find joy in a life 
of service. Preaching was a very im- 
portant part of his work, but it must not 
overshadow the work of prayer and praise, 
and the calm, reverential, and, if possible, 
effective reading of Scripture. The pastor 
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must learn to visit his people, not to 
saunter among them. He had known one, 
not an effective preacher, who held to- 
gether a large congregation by the pure 
and sweet visitation of his people. At an 
evening mass meeting in the Corn Ex- 
change Mr. George White, M.P., gave an 
address on ‘‘ The Influence of Character,’’ 
Dr. Clifford on ‘‘ Courage,’? and Mr. Will 
Crooks, M.P., on ‘‘ Sympathy.’’ 

Tur great events of the Congregational 
year are the spring and autumn assem- 
blies of the Union of England and Wales, 
but for the purpose of testing the trend 
of thought among the churches —or 
tather among the active denominational 
minorities—the proceedings of the various 
County Unions are perhaps even more 
interesting. Such a truism as that inde- 
pendency was made for man, not man for 
independency, could hardly have been 
heard two generations ago, and if heard 
would have had a quite different impli- 
cation. At the present moment a County 
Union applauds the sentiment because 
it embodies the drift towards organisa- 
tion, towards what is called Wesleyanising 
the churches. This movement from the 
obsolete independency of the Pilgrim 
Fathers is further illustrated by the fre- 
quent discussions on and criticisms of lay 
preaching. The extension movement 
demands a growing band of lay preachers ; 
the organising tendency: welcomes it, 
because lay preachers must be supervised, 
form a stage in a hierarchy, and enable 
the leaders to extend their work into 
many small centres. At the same time 
criticism is heard. The preaching of the 
‘“college’’? man is preferred, and the 
villages resent what they deem a sug- 
gestion of inferiority. 


THE same movement towards a Con- 
gregational Church with a quasi-corporate 
existence and almost a personified love 
of the great memories of the past is 
reflected in the increasing attention to 
history. We have “Eras of Nonconfor- 
mity,’” 7.e., of evangelical Nonconformity, 
for, however closely these churches draw 
together, there is no narrowing of the 
breach with the Establishment. Then 
from time to time county histories appear. 
In them is a good deal of antiquarianism, 
and some history. The local interests of 
individual congregations are linked to 
wider national and religious causes. The 
small details, and obscure records. are 
drawn into the rush of greater thoughts 
and personalities. So the strength of the 
past is garnered. With all this there 
seems to run also a consciousness that 
history is in the making. And these men 
are busy at the making of it. 

In one respect, however, these Union 
meetings and these histories do not 
reflect a change which is surely, if more 
quietly, going on in their midst. They 
applaud the “ Evangelical note’? —the new 
or the old evangelicalism ; they speak of 
the importance of revivals. Somehow or 
other, the large number of men and 
churches. which do not ‘“ Revive’’ are 
less heard of. But they do their work, 
and some day or other, when the present 
revival fashion has passed away, there 


will be an awakening to the profound} 
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alteration which is at present taking place 
in the theological thought of ministers 
and of congregations. For it is not 
always the minister who is too “ad- 
vanced.’* Congregations also patiently 
bide their time, half, or more than half, 
conscious of their need of a broader 
gospel, 

Tue approach of the autumnal meetings 
of the Congregational Union rouses a good 
deal of anticipatory excitement among its 
members. Among other ends which it is 
hoped may be furthered this week at Leeds 
we gather that a fresh Revivalistic out- 
break is one. A lengthy and warm-hearted 
correspondent of the Lxaminer connects the 
recent Welsh revival with the meetings of 
the Union in Cardiff, and wishes for a repe- 
tition thereof in England. Another hoped- 
for outcome is a new lease of life to one of 
the derelict churches of central Leeds. It 
was arranged that a meeting of the As- 
sembly should be held in Belgrave Chapel, 
to consider ‘‘ Institutional Churches,’’ 
and it is hoped that this ancient chapel 
situated on one of the busiest Sunday pro- 
menades in the city, may itself become 
‘* institutional.’? For a few years it was 
pretty much this, but the man who filled 
its seats and exerted so great an influence 
over the working men of Leeds was too 
broad tor the diaconate, and his work came 
prematurely to a close. 


Tue meetings have not been behind pre- 
vious sessions in interest. The muster of 
ministers and laymen from all parts of 
the country has been large. Sermons have 
been preached, conferences held, papers 
read, speeches delivered. Public questions 
have been discussed, matters social and 
theological have been considered. Of. Dr. 
Forsyth’s address as chairman, on ‘* The 
Authority of the Church,’’ continuing the 
subject of his spring address, we may have 
more to say next week. 


The Bishop of Southwell (Dr. Hoskyns), 
who has succeeded the late Dr. Ridding, 
the first Bishop of the diocese, delivered 
the inaugural address at his first diocesan 
conference, at Derby, on Tuesday. His 
plea was for peace in the Church, and 
charity of judgment. ‘‘If there is to be 
true, lasting, and energising peace, then 
we must at once learn the elementary 
lesson that peace does not lie along the line 
of unreasoning uniformity. It is too late 
in the day to demand in detail a rigid 
uniformity in language, dress, methods, 
which leaves no room for originality, 
development, or adaptation.’* ‘‘ If we 
are compelled to enter into controversy for 
the truth’s sake, let us go into it with clean 
hands, and with a longing desire to magnify 
the good in others rather than the evil.’’ . 


In the latter part of his address the 
Bishop dealt with the duty of the church 
in social problems. The clergy, he said, 
have intimate knowledge of their people. 
Both in village and in city slum they must 
do all in their power to secure wholesome 
conditions of life. It must not be beneath 
their dignity, he said, ‘‘ to analyse the 
water or encourage the love of flowers, and 
in the city their aim must be to mitigate 
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the overwhelming strain of mere living. 
Time would fail, the Bishop said, to deal 
with that vast subject im all its branches. 
He merely noted two ways in which their 
duty was clear :—‘‘ (i) The Church must 
not allow the office of the prophet to be 
abolished. Fearlessly, wherever flagrant 
injustice is found, the Prophet must utter 
in the name of God, denunciation. Thank 
God for it, we have in this diocese not a 
few large landowners. and owners of pro- 
perty who do their utmost for the health 
and comfort of those whom they employ, 
but this is not so everywhere. The growth 
of large combines and companies shifts the 
burden of responsibility; open spaces 
vanish ; families are herded into two rooms ; © 
there-is no one to care. Streets are run up 

in a few weeks, and the pastor who grappled 

with ‘his 1,000 parishioners, breaks down 

under the strain of the 5,000 when all 

sympathy is denied him. (ii.) Let us not 

forget our message to the nation of mercy. 

The tendency is more and more to rely 

upon law, upon statutes. If it is duty to 

preserve a conscience it is also our duty to 

keep the heart warm. Wealth, luxury, 

pleasure, allow but little room for the real 

care of our people.. The world, filled with 

the disease of avarice and hurry, would do 

great deeds by strokes of the legal pen. 

But, depend upon it, that there is nothing 

equal to the inspiration of the Spirit of 

God to arouse and make: permanent that 

compassion which must be at the base of 

reform. As I think of the work of the 

Church Army, with its care for the un- 

employed and its sound principles—or of 

our delightful Homes for Waifs and Strays 

up and down the country—if I think of that 
vast organisation named after the young 

medical student—Barnardo—or if I think 

of the social side of the Salvation Army, I 

find how that the country fails to grapple 

with social problems, save through bodies 

impelled by a motive power from above. 

Every social question when probed to the 

bottom is a moral question, and our duty it 

is as churchmen to realise this and to pre- 

serve the balance of justice and mercy.’’ 


Tur King has shown his sense of the 
importance of the problem of the un- 
employed, and sympathy with the sufferers, 
by agreeing to receive an address on the 
subject, and commanding that it shall be 
presented durmg the ceremony of the 
opening of Kingsway on October 18. 
This he has done in response to a request 
sent to him by the Poplar Borough Council. 
The Queen will be associated with the King 
in the receiving of the petition. It is 
understood that precedent alone prevents 
his Majesty from welcoming deputations 
of unemployed men at Buckingham Palace. 


_ On Wednesday afternoon, Lady Tate 
presented the Brixton Oval to the Lam- 
beth Borough Council as a memorial of 
the late Sir Henry Tate. The ground, 
which is in front of the Free Library, 
one of Sir Henry Tate’s many -public 
benefactions, is to be known in future as 
the Tate Library Garden. A bust of Sir 
Henry by Mr. Thomas Brock, a replica 
of that in the Tate Gallery, erected by 
public subscription in the gardens, was 
at the same time unveiled by Mr. 
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STUDIES IN STOICISM. 
i I; ‘ 
THE INTERPRETATION OF LIFE. 


“* SrorcisM,’’ writes Professor Pflei- 
derer, ‘‘ was, next to Platonism, the most 
important preparation for Christianity 
itself.” Christianity commenced as_ re- 
ligion, and developed into a philosophy 
as well. Stoicism began its career as philo- 
sophy, but developed into what was practi- 
cally, a religion. When the two came 
together there was not an adjustment of two 
more or less antagonistic kinds of force— 
the one issuing from the intellectual, the 
other from the emotional and religious life. 
The phenomena presented by the one are 
very similar to the phenomena presented 
by the other. Hach is a religion with its 
basis in philosophic thought, one might say 
in speculation. 

Dr. Hatch, in his Hibbert Lectures, 
declares that ‘‘ The basis of Christian 
society is not Christian but Roman and 
Stoical.’’ There is here an implied conflict 
and a victory, a contrast and a clash be- 
tween two sets of ideas, sentiments, and 
practices. There was, as a matter of fact, 
comparatively little contrast and no con- 
flict at all. Of this one may convince 
himself by trying to single out any idea or 
sentiment that is important in original 
Christianity, and which has no counter- 
part in Stoicism, and vice versa. The two 
are not identical by any means. There 
are large differences of emphasis. But 
the two are so similar that Christianity 
won its way in the thoughtful and earnest 
section of the Roman world, not in op- 
position to, but through the aid of Stoicism 
which had gone before it, making straight 
the way. 

In this short series of articles I purpose 
doing nothing more than touch upon a 
few of the aspects of the great question 
that thus opens up. And in the first place 
I would consider the Stoical interpretation 
of life and its meaning, in which we see 
affinities with Christianity revealed step by 
step. To do this it is best to take a repre- 
sentative Stoic of the later Roman school, 
say Seneca, and make his ideas the princi- 
pal basis of discussion. 

What is the worth of the individual life, 
and what gives it that worth? In what 
consists its realisation, and what is the 
meaning of the apparent obstruction of its 
realisation in evil, pain and death? I 
suppose if one were to sum up briefly the 
Christian thought of the end towards 
which life should ever consciously tend, 
which in and for itself is supremely worthy, 
and which in so far as it is realised gives to 
life its worth, one would speak of it as 
umty with God—unity of purpose and will, 
_ unity of inner spiritual life. We may 

_ express this further as the Divine dwelling 
in the human, the God-Spirit uttering 
itself in and through the man-spirit 
‘(Romans vil. 9 and 11, &c.), or as the 
human coming into harmony with the 
Divine, man relating himself rightly to 
God (cf. Romans xii. 1). In. early 
Christianity there is apparently no con- 
sciousness of a distinction here. But it is 
this fact of being linked to the absolute 
Spirit, and the capacity for entering into 
an ever deeper, more complete, more 
unifying relationship with Him that gives 
ce Re ee ie ae 
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to a human life its reality and meaning 
and worth. This is the goal of Christian 
endeavour, involving all duties, all loves, 
all endurances. But there is no idea in all 
this that is foreign to Stoicism. Seneca 
speaks of God as Father, as near us, with 
us, and within us. He teaches, indeed, 
that true happiness is the great goal of 
man’s wishes and designs. But true 
happiness to him consists precisely in this 
tight relating of life to God and (Seneca 
adds very much as Christianity does too) 
to man. (cf. ‘“‘Happy Life,” chap. i.) 

Had a Christian and a Stoic discussed 
this topic together, they would have been 
conscious of very little divergence of 
thought. There woyld have been little 
difference in ideas. But they would have 
been conscious that there was a difference 
between them for all that—subtle, unde- 
fined, but very real. The difference would 
have been one in depth and intensity of 
certain great sentiments. Christianity is 
essentially mystical. The fact of con- 
scious communion with God is basal, and 
in importance outweighs all other elements. 
That is to say, that a fact of feeling and 
not a mere explaining idea is at the founda- 
tion of Christianity. Relationship to God 
was therefore a direct experience, not an 
interpretation of experience by the aid of 
thought. 

Now all the sentiments that produce 
mysticism ate undoubtedly there in 
Stoicism. But they are at a very different 
pitch of intensity compared with Christi- 
anity. There is no fact of feeling that is 
basal in the same way. Consequently, 
Stoicism tended not to the cultivation of 
this ‘‘ relating of life to God ’’ as an ex- 
perience, but to construing it as simply 
a process of ethical development. Christi- 
anity, in coming in contact with Stoicism, 
though it thus brought with it little in the 
way of fresh ideas, or new explanations of 
the great mysteries of life and death, did 
bring with it a great quickening of senti- 
ment—sentiment that was always latent in 
Stoicism. Its emphasis fell on the mystical 
and devotional elements, and it intensified 
all that we mean by “‘ spiritual experi- 
ence.’’ Let us illustrate this by turning 
to Seneca. We cannot imagine Jesus 
teaching that philosophy is the true guide 
to life, even philosophy interpreted in the 
broad way it was in Rome. But this is a 
dictum of Seneca’s, although the ideas of 
Seneca respecting God and man are so 
nearly akin to those of Jesus. One grasps 
that there is a ditference here, and a great 
one; but when one tries to explain what 
that difference is he finds it impossible to 
locate it in specific conceptions, and has 
to fall back on the broad fact of a difference 
in intensity of spiritual experience. Philo- 
sophy did not guide Christ to Calvary, nor 
inspire the prayer ‘‘ Not my will but Thine 
be done.’’ One has to seek the causes of 
these, not in a perfected system of self- 
culture, but in a vivid consciousness of 
God, and a passion of surrender to Him. 
These we find in Christ. And the greatest 
efiect of the example and teaching of 
Jesus was to stimulate a similar conscious- 
ness and passion. Now, here was the weak 
spot in Stoicism. Seneca, in discussing 
how to attain the true life, does once or 
twice refer to “‘ speaking to God.’’? But 
one misses that great emphasis on prayer, 
and that exalting immediate consciousness 


of God that one finds in Jesus. Something 
of this Christianity carried with it wherever 
it spread. It carried it to Rome and into 
the world of Roman thought. This was 
the secret spring of all its power. And 
though Stoicism possessed this but in 
small part, it aided its spread in large part, 
because it went before laying the philo- 
sophic basis of what was to come, and 
because it carried in itself the seeds of what 
in Christianity had become flowers and 
fruit. 

This unity with God, conceived of largely 
as attained by the adoption of principles 
of conduct by the Stoics, but interpreted 
always more mystically by Christians, was 
thought of as an easily attained end by 
neither. Human life, in developing to- 
wards its goal, encountered apparent 
obstructions in the shape of evil, suffering, 
and death. And the affinity between 
Christianity and Stoicism is again shown 
by the similar explanation given of these 
obstructions, and the way they are in both 
taken up and shown to be in essence not 
really obstructions, but aids to the one 
great end. 

Christianity glorified suffering. Jesus 
himself, so far as we can gather, regarded 
it as having a legitimate function in 
spiritual education. He who would not 
take up his cross daily and follow him was . 
not worthy of him. But it was not 
through Christ’s teaching so much as 
through his example that suffering came to 
be looked upon as the glorious and divine 
means of salvation. It behoved Christ to 
suffer ere he entered into his glory. Not 
less would be required of his followers. 
Such was the general Christian sentiment. 
And if one asks why this should be so, one 
gets as answer not merely that it is a part 
of the government of the world, but that 
it is a part of a government that is good~ 
and loving. The Christian’s attitude to 
suffering was thus not as to something 
evil, but as to something essentially good 
and making for good, not as to something 
to shirk and lament, but as to something to 
embrace with joy when occasion came and 
to glory in for the ends it procured. This 
sentiment and conviction runs through the 
Epistles of Paul, of Peter, and the Epistles 
to the Hebrews. ‘* If we suffer we shall 
also reign with Christ,’’ writes Paul 
‘* God forbid that I should glory save in 
the cross.’? And again, ‘‘ I reckon that 
the sufferings of the present time are not to 
be compared with the glory that shall be 
revealed to us-ward.’’ In the Epistle to 
the Hebrews the conviction is plainly 
expressed that Christ was made perfect 
through suffering, and that he endured the 
cross because of the great end in joy set 
before him (Heb. 11. 10 and xii. 2). 

This was to the early Christian the 
lesson of the Passion and Death of Jesus. 
Jesus was an example of suffering (James 
vy. 10). And it behoved his followers to 
make themselves obedient to the same 
Law of the Cross (c.f. Philipp. i. 8). The 
temporal affliction is to be borne because 
‘*it worketh for us more and more ex- ~ 
ceedingly an eternal weight of glory.’’ 
The Christian solution to the problem of 
suffering is that it is the divine means to 
a great spiritual end, and one that is 
welcomed the more clearly that end is 
discerned. This is the secret of that 
willingness to suffer and to die, if needs-be, 
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that characterised the early Christian, and 


which so kindles our admiration and 
amazement to-day. 

The same general view of suffering was 
reached by the Stoics, quite apart from 
any knowledge of Jesus and his tragic end. 
To turn again to Seneca, a few quotations 
will show how identical are the underlying 
ideas. Suffering is only an evil regarded 
in its outer aspect. Seen in its true 
bearings, it is part of the good government 
of the world, and is the divine means to a 
glorious end. 

In ‘‘ De Providentia ’’ Seneca lays it 
down that ‘‘ everything is ordained and 
proceeds according to a law that endures 
for ever.’’? This eternal law does not 
decree evil, though what appear to be evils 
come to pass. But ‘‘ what appear to be 
evils are not so—they are to the advantage 
of those to whom they happen and to all 
mankind.’’ Then he quotes with approval 
a sentence of Demetrius: ‘‘ No one seems 
to me to be more unhappy than the man 
whom no misfortune has ever befallen.”’ 
Thus Seneca argues from the existence of 
suffering to the good and loving govern- 
ment of mankind. The former helps to 
prove the latter. Suffering is a means to 
the divine end, and as such should be 
encountered and even welcomed. ‘‘ God 
bears,’? he writes, ‘‘a fatherly mind 
towards good men, and loves them in a 
manly spirit. Let them, says He, be 
exercised by labours, sufferings, and losses, 
that so they may gather true strength.’ 
And this principle he again expounds 
thus :—‘‘ Why does God afflict the best of 
men with ill-health or sorrow or other 
troubles ? Because in the army the most 
hazardous services are assigned to the 
bravest soldiers. No one of these men 
says as he begins his march, ‘ The general 
has dealt hardly with me,’ but ‘ He has 
judged me well.’’’ ‘‘I do not know 
what nobler spectacle Jupiter could find on 
earth,’’ he writes again, ‘‘ than that Cato, 
after his party had been more than once 
defeated, still standing upright amid the 
ruins of his commonwealth.”’ 

The common conception of the Stoic as 
a man capable of blind, stolid, reasonless 
endurance, one able to preserve equanimity 
amidst all vicissitudes and defy fate, is 
largely false. Suffering, to the Stoic, had 
a function in a scheme of education that 
was rational, beneficent, divine. It was, 
in essence, good, and led on to what was 
advantageous to man. The Stoic was 
obedient to the ‘‘ law of the Cross ’’ for 
very much the same reason as the Christian 
was. 

There are differences, however, here too, 
arising largely out of the more mystical 
nature of Christianity. But these I reserve 
for a later article. 

J. Worstey AUSTIN. 


Tr is the office of the soul to be a dis- 
cerner of the hidden meanings of all that 
is addressed to the other senses, as well as 
the organ to which God speaks directly ; 
a decipherer of the great realities that stand 
behind their signs; the true sense of the 
man, the perfect eye and ear, to which the 
other faculties are ministers and inlets of an 
inward life, quite personal and individual, 
known only to itself and to the All- 
knowing.—John Hamilton Thom. 


A NEW HYMNAL.* 
Worps anp Music. 


‘* Tuts book,’’ we read in the Preface 
to this new Hymnal, ‘‘ is offered to the 
Broad Churches of Nonconformity, in the 
hope that it may provide an adequate 
selection of hymns and tunes for public and 
family gatherings on the part of adherents 
of Liberal Christianity. It is now more 
than thirty years since Dr. Martineau, in 
the Preface to his Hymns of Praise and 
Prayer, remarked, in justification. of a new 
selection of hymns, that a third of a cen- 
tury had passed since the publication of 
his previous selection, entitled Hymns for 
the Christian Church and Home. In that 
time, he said, not only had religious litera- 
ture been enriched by many new hymns, 
‘but in passing through a_ generation 
remarkable for rapid change, Christian- 
ity itself, notwithstanding its essential 
permanence, had insensibly modified its 
complexion; and in its truest. moments 
resorted to other centres of meditation, 
and spoke in other tones than those which 
were naturalto our fathers. Another 
generation has passed away since these 
words were written, but they apply to-day 
as they did yesterday, and suggest the 
same conclusion—namely, a new selection 
of hymns which shall be more suitable for 
the needs of a new time, and more ade- 
quately express its changed complexion of 
thought, while preserving the continuity 
of religious devotion. For while the 
essential things remain, the emphasis is 
different.’ 

‘‘ The change noted by Dr. Martineau 
is made manifest by the absence of hymns 
from his later selection based on miraculous 
stories and objective incidents, either in 
Biblical history or Apocalyptic. repre- 
sentations of the future. It may be that 
Dr. Martineau, in excluding ‘any direct 
provision for the familiar seasons of the 
Christian Year, carried his principle too far. 
Certainly many have felt the want of a 
sufficient number of hymns appropriate to 
Christmas, Easter, and other memorable 
features of the Gospel story, and this 
omission the compilers of the present book 
have endeavoured to repair. But the 
changed emphasis, for which he found 
expression in the new book by including 
a much larger number of hymns belonging 
to the inner life, to the exclusion of many 
based on history and mythology, was*a 
remarkable instance of true poetical and 
spiritual insight. 

‘“The change of emphasis, or rather, 
the enlarged scope of the book now offered, 
is chiefly in two directions: It is due on 
the one hand to the emergence into clearer 
light of the great mystic conception of the 
Divine Immanence, and, on the other 
hand, to a growing sense of the divinity 
of human duty. The first of these is 
affecting the theology, and therefore the 
psalmody, of all the churches. The second 
is a much more potent factor of the re- 
ligious life than of old, so that all modern 
hymn-books give a larger space to labour, 
joy, life, and living, than to sorrow, sick- 
ness, death, and dying. 

‘* And if Dr. Martineau felt, in addition, 
the great desirability of including in the 


* “ The New Hymnal with Music,” Novello 
& Co. 3s. 6d. net, “ The New Hymnal. Words 
only.” Novello & Co., 1905, is, 6d. net. 


praises of the Church the beautiful hymns 
of modern authors, we also, after another 
generation, are in the same happy position. 
It is no less desirable for us that our 
worship should contain the more recent 
utterances of our own times; whatever the 
merits or demerits of books now in use, 
it is felt that there is room and need for 
a book which shall cover a wider range of 
life and devotion than most existing 
hymnals represent. An effort is here made 
to provide a book as broad and inclusive 
in its tone as the outlook of Liberal 
Christianity and as the conditions of our 
Free Church life.”’ 

So far, the Preface of the New Hymnal, 
and the editors add that their book is not 
‘* specially representative of any one 
school of thought amongst us, but en- 
deavours to provide expression for the 
wide range of differences which mark our 
churches, and for the whole area of religious 
life and experience.”’ 

The book is thus offered as a successor 
to Dr. Martineau’s two volumes, which 
have had, each in its generation, so wide 
an acceptance in the community of our 
churches. How far it will justify its claim 
time and use alone can show. One great 
point in its favour is not mentioned in the 
preface to the ‘‘ Words Only ’’ edition, 
and that is the fact that there is also an 
edition with music, every hymn _ being 
provided on the same page with an appro- 
priate tune. This adds very greatly to the 
value of the book, both for congregational 
and for home use. In a brief preliminary 
notice on August 12 we called special 
attention to this fact. 

No further guidance as to the origin of 
the ‘‘New Hymnal’’ is given within its 
covers to inquiring readers, except such 
as the internal evidence of the selection 
and editing of the hymns affords. From 
this it appears that the book is Unitarian 
in its general theological tone, although 
the endeavour to be inclusive has led to 
some curious results. But, from a circular 
which has been issued, announcing its 
appearance, we learn that the book has 
been ‘‘ compiled by a few friends for use 
in churches of the Liberal Faith,’’? and 
that of the little company of compilers the 
Rev. Joseph Wood, of the Old Meeting 
Church, Birmingham, was the Chairman, 
Mr. G. H. Leigh, of Monton, the Treasurer, 
and the Rev. Henry Gow, of Rosslyn Hill 
Chapel, Hampstead, the Secretary. They 
have accomplished an arduous task, and 
if a little more care in the final editing 
might have saved the book from some 
palpable defects, it is so good that we must 
hope for a speedy opportunity for a second 
edition, at least of the ‘‘ Words Only,’’ to 
make it still better. 

The first comparison, which those who 
are interested in the hymn-books used in 
our churches will naturally make, is with 
the Revised Essex Hall Hymnal. 

[In the following notes, for the sake of 
brevity we will use these symbols: For 
Hymns for the Christian Church and Home, 
M.1; tor Hymns of Praise and Prayer, 
M.2; for the Essex Hall Hymnal, E.; for 
the Revised Edition, E.R.] 

Reference to the Year Book shows that 
whereas in 1880 M.1 was used by 198 of 
our English congregations, and M.2 by 
16, and ten years later M.1 by 137 and 
M. 2 by 69, in 1893, two years after the 
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appearance of E., 46 congregations had 
adopted that book, while 105 used M. 1 
and 64 M.2. Now, when E.R. has been 
out for three years, E. is used by 101 
congregations and H.R. by 51, while only 
32 use M.1 and 51 M.2. Thus it is clear 
that, save for some more acceptable book 
to come, E.R. holds the promise of the 
immediate future. (The figures are ap- 
proximately correct.) 

It will be interesting, therefore, to 
make some comparison between the New 
Hymnal, M.2, and E.R. (For the New 
Hymnal we will now say N.H.) N.H. has 
658 hymns, M. 2 has 797, and E.R. 534. 
Of the hymns in N.H. over 200 are common 
to all three books. Another 58 are common 
to it and M. 2, and another 156 to it and 
H.R. Some 230 hynms are new in N.H., 
so far as these three books are concerned. 
They are, however, by no means all 
modern hymns. Some are old Latin 
hymns, 8 are by Charles Wesley, others 
-are by such writers as Baxter, Herrick, 
Byrom, Blake, Luther, Lyte, Anne Bronté, 
and Hartley Coleridge. Among the authors 
whose names do not occur in the other 
books are Kingsley, Ruskin, George Mac- 
donald, and Rudyard Kipling. Mrs. 
Browning, Ebenezer Elliot, and Phillips 
Brooks are also in N.H., and of the fresh 
hymns 8 are by Whittier, 8 by Stopford 
Brooke, and 6 by T. H. Gill. 

The chief contributors to N.H., with the 
number of their hymns, are: Charles 
Wesley 29, Whittier 23, Samuel Long- 
fellow 19, Hosmer 18, Montgomery 16, 
T. H. Gill 16, Stopford Brooke 14, Faber 
12, Watts 10. 

These may be compared with E.R.: 
Samuel Longfellow 25, Hosmer 20, Charles 
Wesley 17, Montgomery 15, Whittier 14, 
Gill 10, Conder 8, Brooke, Ellerton, Faber, 
Hopps, Emily Taylor, and Watts 7 cach. 
Whereas in M.2 the chief are: Mont- 
gomery 67, Charles Wesley 58, Watts 49, 
Doddridge 34, Cowper 21, Heber 17, Faber 
16, Barbauld 15, and Lyte 15. 

It will thus be seen that N.H. is a 
distinctly modern book, which yet draws 
from old as well as new sources of hymnody 
in its endeavour to be ‘‘a really repre- 
sentative book.’’ It contains a consider- 
able number of children’s hymns, which is 
a welcome feature both for congregational 
and home use, and a careful examination 
of the collection will show that there are 
aspects of devotion here brought to expres- 
sion which have not hitherto been so 
clearly represented in our books. Omis- 
sions, of course there are—one or two 
quite unaccountable, which doubtless will 
be made good in the next edition. Others, 
perhaps, will be considered open to question 
as mere matters of taste. Here are some 
of the omissions we have noted :— 

Frothingham’s ‘‘ Thou Lord of Hosts, 
whose guiding hand.”’ 4 

Miss Waring’s ‘‘ My heart is resting, O 
my God.’’ 

Cowper’s ‘‘ God moves in a mysterious 
way.’’ 

Stopford Brooke’s ‘‘ Let the whole 
creation cry.’” 

Charles Wesley’s ‘‘ Happy soul that free 
from harm’’ and ‘‘ Lord, we believe a 
rest remains.”’ 

Mme. Guion’s ‘‘O Thou, by long ex- 
perience tried.”’ . : 
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Whittier’s ‘‘ To-day beneath Thy 
chastening eye.’’ : 

Bernard Barton’s ‘‘ Walk in the light! 
so shalt thou know.’’ 

Hosmer’s ‘‘ Unto Thee abiding ever.’’ 

Bulfinch’s ‘‘ Hath not thy heart within 
thee burned ’”’ and ‘‘ Lord, in this sacred 
hour.”’ : 
_ There are many more than twelve hymns 
in N.H. which we could have gladly spared 
for the sake of including these. But so it 
will be with every collection that is made, 
and while reserving further points for 
another occasion, we will conclude this 
notice by reproducing two of the hymns 
which in our books, so far as we are aware, 
are new to N.H. They will serve to 
illustrate the remark made above of the 
fresh notes of devotional utterance to be 
found in this book. 

The first is by the late H. R. Haweis: 


Watching all through the weary night» 
In darkness, lonely and forlorn, 

I hail the blesséd morning light,— 
Thy love is brighter than the mom. 


Praying, but tempted and cast down, 
Tried from without and from within, 

I tail, and fear to lose my crown,— 
Thy love is stronger than my sin. 


Waiting to draw my dying breath, 
No arm to stay, no art to save, 

I shudder to belong to death,— 
Thy love is deeper than the grave. 


Oh Love! so bright, so deep, so strong, 
When this brief span of life is o’er, 

Teach me to sing the heavenly song, 
And lead me to the shining shore. 


Another new hymn in our books, except 
that it is in the Manchester College collec- 
tion, is Dr. Walter G. Smith’s— 


‘* One thing I of the Lord desire.’’ 


- Two of George Rawson’s hymns are in 
E.R., but this other is new to us; 


Come to our poor nature’s night, 
With thy blesséd inward light, 
Holy One the Infinite, 

Comforter Divine. 


We are sinful—cleanse us, Lord, 

Sick and faint—Thy strength afford, 

-Lost,—until by Thee restored, 
Comforter Divine. 


Orphans are our souls, and poor, 

Give us, from Thy heavenly store, 

Faith, love, joy, for evermore, 
Comforter Divine. 


Like the dew, Thy peace distil ; 

Guide, subdue our wayward will, 

Things of Christ unfolding still, 
Comforter Divine. 


Gentle, awful, holy Guest, 

Make Thy temple in each breast ; 

There Thy presence be confessed, 
Comforter Divine. 


In another strain are Rudyard Kipling’s 
Recessional, Julia Ward Howe’s ‘‘ Mine 
eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord,’? and Ebenezer Elhot’s 
‘¢ When wilt Thou save the people?’’ 

What we have now said will, we trust, 
induce those of our readers who care for 
hymn-books, to procure a copy of this 
new book and examine it for themselves. 

CHRISTIANITY is not a theory or a 
speculation, but a life.—Coleridge. 


ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 

In this month’s Independent Review 
there is a stirring article by Mr. C. F. G. 
Masterman on ‘‘ The Outlook for Social 
Reform,’’ after which comes ‘‘ A Vision of 
England,’’ by Mr. C. R. Buxton. ‘‘ The 
awakened conscience of the people,’’ says 
Mr. Buxton, ‘‘ is shocked at the spectacle 
of visible suffering and wrong. The nation 
is beginning to know the sense of shame. 
The individualist of to-day is fighting 
against the ‘sentiment of national self 
cespect. The demand for justice has 
superseded the demand for charity.’’ The 
Master of Dulwich writes on ‘‘ English 
Ideas on Education,’’ deprecating exces- 
sive interest in games, and noting an 
improved tone in the general demand for 
wholesome education. ‘‘ Englishmen cer- 
tainly are beginning to desire that boys 
should issue from their several schools 
trained to view their civic duties properly, 
and trained to perform usefully and cheer- 
fully those duties that are binding on every 
citizen.’’ Mr. H. W. Garrod, who wrote 
in the April Hibbert on ‘‘ Christian, Greek 
or Goth? ’’ has an article here on ‘‘ The 
Religion of all Good Men,’’ for the benefit 
of those who can no longer accept ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity.’’ 

Dr. Forsyth, Chairman of the Congre- 


| gational Union, who has this week been 


dealing with the subject of authority in his 
address to the Autumnal Meeting of his 
Union, contributes to the Contemporary 
one of his elaborate dogmatic articles on 
‘The Evangelical Churches and the 
Higher Criticism.’’ The true authority in 
teligion, he there declares, is neither the 
Bible nor the Church, nor even the person 
of Christ, as such, but Christ as recognised 
in the historic act of Redemptiow. Thus, 
‘*the Gospel ’’ in a strictly evangelical 
sense (not the Gospels) is the ultimate 
authority, and of this Paul appears to be 
regarded as a better witness than the 
Gospel records. ‘‘ The Epistles are essen- 
tial, nay, normative, to the Gospels.’’ 
‘* All we possess is the evangelical Christ 
common to Paul, the other apostles, and the 
first Church.’’ ‘‘ The Charter of the 
Church is not the Bible, but the Redemp- 
tion.’? This is the doctrine which Dr. 
Forsyth urges upon the Evangelical 
Churches with great insistence, as above 
criticism and essential to the life of religion. 
He does not persuade us of its truth when 
tested by the realities ot life, and, above all, 
the reality of the life of Jesus himself. 

To the same review Dr. Emil Reich 
contributes a first article on ‘‘ The Crisis 
in Hungary,’’ and there are two valuable 
social articles, the one by Sir Edmund 
Verney on “‘Iniquities of Poor Law 
Administration,’’ the other by Mr. W. H. 
Dawson on ‘‘ The German Working Man 
and Protection,’’ a striking object-lesson 
on the evil of the taxation of food. 

In the Nineteenth Century and After we 
note Sir Alexander Baird’s brief article on 
‘* How Poor-Law Guardians Spend their 
Money in Scotland ’’ and the earnest plea 
of Miss Violet Markham’s article, ‘*‘ The 
True Foundation of Empire: The Home 
and the Workshop.’’ 

Mr. C. L. Hind continues in The World's 
Work and Play his story of the ** Education 
of an Artist,’’ taking him to Florence and 
other Italian cities. There are a number 
of very interesting illustrations. In this 
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same number will also be found an answer 
to the question: ‘‘ Might we eat much 
less and be better for it?’’ The answer 
is chiefly ‘‘ Nuts,’’ but other things also of 
Food Reform. 


MUSINGS. 
By A MinisTER. 
Org BS 


‘* BaBBLER,’”’ in our version, does not 
say all that the Athenian philosophers may 
have meant by their own Greek word, 
when they gathered round the apostle with 
his ‘‘ new teaching ”’ in their market-place. 
** Seed-picker,’’ given at first to grain- 
loving birds, was a common name for any 
picker-up of unconsidered trifle. I I 
remember rightly, it was used of pilferers, 
hanging round the altars at the time of 
sacrifice, and this would add another sting to 
the use of the word on this occasion. In any 
case ithad come to be a nickname for those 
whose brains, it was thought, could only be 
furnished with stray grains of learning. 
‘* Dabbler ’’ would be nearer to the sense, 
perhaps, than ‘‘ babbler.”’ 

The smatterer has always been an offence 
to scholars, and they have been careful to 
keep him at right distance from themselves. 
Thus he was once the lterator, as distinct 
from the literatus—as we might say, a 
literate, not a graduate—or the grammatista, 
not to be confused with the grammaticus, 
just as in later days he has been marked 
off asa gobemouche, a dilettante, a sciolist. 
It consoles him, however, to know that 
scholars have in their turn been the sport 
of wits, and have not been allowed to be 
anything more than pedants, pedagogues, 
book-worms. Bentley himself, greatest of 
scholars, has been spoken of as a scholiast, 

Mighty scholiast, whose unweary’d pains 
, Made Horace dull, and bumbled Milton’s 

strains, 
and the Reverend Doctor Dryasdust would 
never have been invented, if it had not 
been felt that learning may be both 
venerable and ridiculous. 

Iam myself a proudly humble member 
of the fraternity of smatterers. Is a little 
learning, after all, so dangerous a thing ? 
There are time-honoured Latin jests about 
smelling slightly of philosophy, touching 
knowledge with the tip of the tongue, and 
so on. They affect us not. We are con- 
tent to open our beaks to the grains that 
come within our reach. We move round 
the outer circle, too weak for the inner 
fray. J am not sure that ours is not the 
better portion. To borrow a phrase from 
Elia, we have the four quarters of the globe 
on our side, at the least computation, and 
we have amongst us birds of as fine a 
feather as eye would wish to see. Elia 
himself is one of us, and—dare I say it ?— 
Shakespeare also, the great untaught, whose 
biographers are never tired of telling us how 
many things he only slightly knew. A 
little learning is dangerous, and wrong 
besides, if we pretend to have devoured, 
when we have only tasted; but it is 
harmless enough if, as long as itis little, it is 
made little of. To dabble is not necessarily 
to babble. 

But, in St. Paul’s case, how far was this 
sneer of the ‘‘ Epicureans and Stoics ”’ 
justified 2? It could not have come from 
observation, for the apostle had only just 
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appeared amongst them. Nor, from our 
study of him now, should we say that he 
had ever been superficial. Gamaliel’s 
pupil, if he knew little, knew that little 
thoroughly. We may take it that he 
speaks truly of himself when he says: 
“* Though I be rude in speech, yet am I not 
in knowledge.’’ ‘‘ Touching the law, a 
Pharisee’’; ‘‘ Instructed according to 
the strict manner of the Jaw” ; these are 
his testimonials, so far as the learning of his 
own country is concerned. If his acquain- 
tance with Greek literature is not very deep, 
he at least makes no display; there are 
but three classical quotations in all the 
writings ascribed to him; though his 
student days in Tarsus, and his sojourning 
in many cities, must have made him famihar 
with many more. ‘‘ Seed-picker,’’ in this 
instance, is most likely one of those terms 
which, losing their first connection, are 
terms of abuse, and nothing else. 

As for the apostle’s critics, they too were 
criticised, and, oddly enough, in Roman 
criticism Balbutit Epicurus, Balbutiens 
Stoicus, are the very words used. In 
plain English, they also, in some things, 
were thought to be ‘‘ babblers.’’ As for 
St. Paul, he gloried in hard names, and 
could think without shame of the ‘‘ foolish- 


ness ’’ of preaching. 


A UNIQUE EVENT. 


Wuat may fairly be described as a 
unique event in the life of our scattered 
congregations occurred on Saturday, the 
7th inst., when upwards of twenty mem- 
bers of one of our Lancashire churches 
journeyed a hundred miles to pay a hali- 
day visit to the members of a sister con- 
gregation, worshipping in the great, indus- 
trial centre of ‘‘ leafy Warwickshire.’’ 
It came about in this wise: as all the 
(Unitarian) world knows, or ought to know, 
the congregation at Ashton-under-Lyne 
is about to provide itself with a permanent 
religious home, in place of the temporary 
corrugated iron structure in which it has 
worshipped for the last four years. Now 
it happens that the accepted design of 
the building that is to be follows almost 
exactly that according to which the Waver- 
ley-road Church, Small Heath, Birming- 
ham, was erected. By what cannot but 
be regarded as a singular combination of 
circumstances, Rev. W. C. Hall, who had 
ministered at Ashton for upwards of seven 
years, on relinquishing his charge there 
six months ago, took up the work at Small 
Heath. What was more natural, there- 
fore, than that the members of the Lanca- 
shire congregation should wish to see, in 
actual brick and stone, the prototype of 
their own projected sanctuary, and have 
the added pleasure of a meeting with their 
old pastor and iriend ? And what was a 
railway journey of a hundred miles— 


even in view of the midnight homeward: 


ride, and the return in the still, ‘‘small 
hours ’’—to a band of Lancashire enthu- 
siasts ? The interest aroused in the novel 
idea culminated in the visit paid on Satur- 
day last, when, accompanied by their 
minister (Rev. H. Kelsey White), twenty- 
three members of the Richmond-hill con- 
gregation undertook the long journey to 
the Midland church: Nothing could have 
exceeded, in warmth and cordiality, the 
welcome which minister and members 
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extended to the Northerners on their 
arrival. Of the sumptuous repast gener- 
ously prepared for them by the Waverley- 
road ladies; of the speeches—ministerial 
and ‘‘ lay ’?—expressive, on the one hand, 
of the open-hearted hospitality of the 
entertainers, and, on the other, of the grati- 
tude of the guests ; of the pleasant evening 
spent in the schoolroom in the enjoyment 
of the impromptu concert ; of the charac- 
teristic keenness of the interest displayed 
by the shrewd Ashtonians in the minutest 
details of design and workmanship when 
the church came to be inspected ; and of 
the hundred-and-one questions, criticisms, 
and suggestions to which the architect 
(Mr. Grew) found himself called upon to 
listen; of the fine spirit of camaraderie 
and good iellowshsp which prevailed 
throughout; of all these things space 
forbids us to make more than this brief 
mention. Reference, however, must not 
be omitted to the beautiful devotional 
service held in the church immediately 
after tea, and in the conduct of which the 
ministers of the two distant congregations 
who had thus, for a few minutes, joined 
hearts and voices, took part. 

What might otherwise have proved the 
tedium of the homeward journey was 
happily dispelled by the excellent arrange- 
ments which the secretary of the visiting 
congregation (Mr. 8. Wilkinson), assisted 
admirably by the ladies, had made for the 
comfort and convenience of the party: 
And though they were rather a sleepy band 
that alighted at Ashton long after mid- 
night had chimed, all agreed that it had 
been a most enjoyable and inspiriting 
experience. 
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OBITUARY. 


MR. RICHARD STEPHENSON: 


On Friday, September 29, passed away 
after a long sickness, heroically borne, Mr. 
Richard Stephenson, of Rochdale-road, 
Todmorden, foreman joiner and clerk 
the works to Messrs. Fielden Brothers. 
He was a man of wide interests, and 
varied service. As a zealous co-operator, 
Forester, member of the Free Library 
Committee, and of the Council of the 
Liberal Club, he did useful and much 
appreciated work. Brought up in the 
Unitarian Sunday School, he saw the 
building of the present fine church, and 
the enlargement of the school on two 
occasions. He was a faithful and hard- 
working supporter of both. For nearly 
twenty-three years he was Secretary of the 
congregation, in which office his shrewd 
business capacity and wise counsel were 
of much help in difficult times. He was_ 
Superintendent of the school for a period 
of three years, and at his death he was still 
anactive member of the Church Committee. 
When he retired from the secretaryship 
of the church some years ago, he received 
a handsome presentation in acknowledg- 
ment of his faithful and devoted services, 
His funeral took place on October 3, which 
was atended by a representative body of 
citizens, which showed the esteem in which 
he was held. Most of the institutions 
mentioned above sent delegates ; the firm 
for which he worked so long and faithful 
was represented by its manager a 
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tary; the Mayor, with others, represented 
the Co-operative Society; and the Libra- 
rian, with several members of the Library 
Committee, attended on behalf of that 
institution. The Foresters also sent dele- 
gates, while the flag on the Liberal Club 
hung half-mast high from the time of his 
death until his burial. On Sunday, October 
8, 2 memorial service was held in the Unit- 
arian church, which was. attended by a 
large and representative body of citizens. 
The minister, preaching on ‘‘ A man 
skilful in his business,’’ recalled the many 
services of the deceased to the town, and to 
the church and Sunday school. At the 
close of his address, the ‘‘ Dead,March 
in Saul,’’ was played with deep feeling 
by the organist of the church. Mr. 
Stephenson’s loss will be severely felt by 
the many bodies which he served so well ; 
by none more than by his old friends of the 
Unitarian church and school, for whom he 
worked so hard, and to whom he was-so 
dear. i 
—__.____. 


MR. DONALD WILSON. 


Ty will be a source of deep regret to 
many who have visited Hull in recent 
years in connection with Park-street 
Church to hear of the severe loss the 
Church has suffered by the sudden death 
of its honoured Treasurer, Mr. Donald 
Wilson. There will be very few who have 
not stayed at his hospitable house or ex- 


miserable. 
dog. 
been beaten by the milkman. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


<< 
In the stories last week of the lost 


kitten and the lost lamb, disobedience 
brought its own punishment. 
kitten and the lamb were very miserable 
before they were found and taken back. And 
I used to imagine that they were both sorry 
for having run away. But I felt a differ- 
ence. 
I liked the lost lamb better, and felt that 
it was more sorry than the kitten. 
wondered about it since when showing 
the pictures and telling the stories to one 
child after another. 
it now, and even if itis not true of kittens 
and lambs, it is perhaps true of ourselves. 


Both the 


Though I could not explain why, 


TI have 
This is how I explain 


The kitten was sorry because it was 
It had been scared by a big 
It had fallen into a milkcan, and 
It was 
tired and hungry and felt strange and lost 


and wished it had not run away. It was 
sorry because it was miserable—very sorry 
jor réself. 


The lamb, too, was miserable. It was 


hungry and weary, and scared, and felt 
lost and alone, and wanted its mother. 
wished it had not run away and was in 
some vague way ashamed of having been 
disobedient—sorry for its own naughtiness. 


It 


They both learned something of the 


dangers of the world and the safety of 
home. 


In the story of the lamb we think 


much of the mother sheep’s distress, the 
shepherd’s tender care, and the glad wel- 
come home. Even if we do not imagine 
the lamb itself coming home ashamed and 
sorry, we know that in the lamb’s place 
we should ourselves feel ashamed of our 
disobedience. 


perienced his thoughtful interest and un- 
wearied solicitude on their behalf. We 
mourn the loss of one who showed forth 
in strong simplicity the beauty of the 
religion ke professed. He was the very 
type of a Christian gentleman. Con- 


wi Hi. W. Crosskey, ie > 


demned on ordinary standards to a life 
of inactivity, through an accident in 
childhood, he yet devoted his abilities 
and education (he was a graduate of 
Lincoln College, Oxford) unsparingly and 
ungrudgingly to his church and city. 
With entire self-effacement and suppres- 
sion of his suffering he carried his gospel 
of Oxford culture and Christian faith into 
all he did, whether as teacher in the 
_ Sunday-school, or treasurer of the church, 
or secretary of the town’s literary club. 
He was ever busy in good works, so 
cheerily that he compelled you to forget 
his pain, so courageously that he made 
you oblivious of his weakness, so un- 
obtrusively that few can tell of half his 
deeds, and so graciously that you felt the 
presence of the Master’s spirit and the 
power cf the Father’s love. 
_A large and representative gathering 
assembled on Monday last at his grave- 
side, testifying to the widespread apprecia- 
tion of his character and work. It was 
fitting that among the many letters of 
condolence received by his sorrowing 
mother there should be one from the 
Mayor of Hull expressing, on behalf of 
the citizens, the loss which the city sus- 
tained by his early death. 


Tue doctrine of development is an 
endeavour fo explain the method of 
creation, and can no more be held to dis- 
pense with a creator than an explanation 
of the metre of a song can be construed 
into denial of the existence of a poet.— 


<h 


us only sorry for ourselves. 
we are sorry for our own naughtiness that 
we are truly ashamed. 


a little boy. 


Tt is a poor sort of regret that makes 
It is only when 


‘* Do you love me, mother ? ’’ once asked 
** Yes,’’ was the answer. 
‘*Hiven when I’m naughty?’’ ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

Another day came the same question, the 


same answer. ‘‘ Do you love me, motner ?”’ 


**Yes.?  “* Even when I’m naughty? ”’ 
‘<Yes.’? And again it came, as if the child 
vanted to be quite, quite sure, and could 


not hear it too often. 


The love that loves us even when we are 


naughty—that is what makes us most 
ashamed of being naughty—the love of our 
parents, the love of our Father in Heaven. 
How can we grieve and disappoint the love 


that loves us always, loves us even when 
we are naughty ? 

Other people may not like us if we are 
eross, careless, unkind, or selfish. What 
they think of us may make us ashamed. 
But itis the thought of the home love and of 
the Diviae love that makes us most truly 
ashamed. It makes us so sorry for having 
been naughty, that any misery to ourselves 
seems only what we deserve. We want to 


own up, to say how sorry we are, and that | 


we will try not to be navghty again. 

And it is not enough to say how sorry 
we are. We need to show it by going on 
trying, by remembering. What is the 
good of saying, ‘‘ Oh, I’m so sorry,’’ and 
then forgetting all about it and doing the 
same thing again ? 

Two little girls were coming out of 
school one day, and whilst the mother of 


[the very little one stayed behind for a 


minute to speak to the teacher, the two 
children were alone in the road. The elder 
one thought it would be great fun to go off 
by themselves. ‘‘ No,’’ said the little 
one, ‘‘ Mother would be trightened.’’ 
These two had run away together once 
betore, and whilst one of them haa forgotten 
the other one remembered, for she had 
been trying very hard day by day to be good. 

It is the remembering that is so difficult. 
Most of us want to be good. If we are cross 
to those at home, or to our companions, 
if we are rough or unkind to anyone, we 
feel ashamed. But how often do we forget 
and do the same again? It is the love 
that loves us even when we are naughty, 
that helps us to remember, helps us to 
go on trying day by day. 

Did you evee hear ot the great Italian 
poet, Dante, wholived 600 years ago? He 
was banished by enemies from his native 
city of Florence, and was never allowed 
to go back. So he spent his hfe as a lonely 
wanderer, thinking of Florence and longing 
to return. 

Dante considered shame and obedience 
to be two of the things most needful in 
young people. 

He wrote a great poem in which he tells 
how he himself had. been made to feel 
ashamed, and how he was helped to remem- 
ber. 

He tells how he had gone astray from 
the right path, and was lost in a dark wood, 
where he was very miserable, till at last a 
gentle guide came to lead him back to the 
path of right. It was a long, difficult 
journey, and on the way they saw many 
people bearing pain and punishment of 
different kinds. 

First they came to a dark, dark place, 
shut out from the light of day, and from 
the stars by night. Here are those who 
are not ashamed, who are only sorry for 
themselves, and for the misery of their 
own punishment. Everything about them 
is ugly, like the faults to which they still 
cling. The angry people go on being angry, 
the violent ones are still violent, the sulky 
ones are still sulky; and they are none 
of them ashamed, none of them sorry— 
except for themselves. So they go on 
being violent or angry or sulky, and grow 
no better ; but this is only the beginning of 
the poem. 
~ Dante then tells how his guide takes him 
out again into the light, and they together 
visit the people who are ashamed, sorry for 
their wrong-doing, and anxious to learn 
better. They do not escape punishment— 
they do not even wish to escape punishment ; 
for they feel the love through it all, and 
know that it is helping them to remem- 
ber; helping them to turn away from the 
wrong and cling to the ught. 

Here the proud are willingly carrying 
heavy loads, bowed down with the weight, 
sorry for their past pride, and learning to 
be humble. The greedy are gladly bearing 
their punishment of hunger and thirst. 
The angry are living without complaint 
in a cloud of smoke ; in sorrow untying the 
knot of anger; getting rid of the angry 
smoke in their own hearts. 

They are all sorry, they are all learning 
to remember, and they are all growing 
better, growing neazer to the Divine love 
that is with them through all—the love 
that loved them even when they wete 
disobedient, Linian Hatt, 
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IN RELIGIOUS FELLOWSHIP. 

Tun call to service, which comes-at this 
season of the year with special urgency, 
bids us seek not only a more strenuous 
faithfulness in active work of whatever 
kind that makes for the common good, 
but for a larger measure of the true spirit, 
in the strength and calmness of faith, with 
better wisdom and a deeper insight, in 
the happy union of worship and brotherly 
fellowship in the Church, This is always 
an essential need, when we look out upon 
our work and consider the equipment we 
have for its accomplishment, that we 
should keep the sources of our inspiration 
fresh and pure; and this we must do both 
in the secret places of our individual life, 
in our homes, and in the religious union of 
the church. 

In the hurry and stress of life we are 
too often apt to forget or to neglect those 
sources of our strength. Let this new 
season of our work find us all guarding 
with greater faithfulness and more earnest 
purpose the quiet times of our communion, 
doing more to strengthen that fellowship 
in the deeper life, that so we may receive 
the greater gifts and be better fitted for 
our work. 

There is a perennial freshness in that 
thought of our fellowship in the church. 
We are there, in touch with the Eternal. 
There is no stint in the flow of the 
waters of life, if only we are there with 
open heart, with quiet receptive spirit, 
with surrendered will — there, in the 
presence of Gop, to let Him speak to 
us, that His strength may flow through 
the channels of our dutiful endeavour, 
and the vision of eternal things may be 
granted us. We can always go back to 
the quiet places of our fellowship, how- 
ever poor our service in the past has 
been, however dry and barren the land 
has seemed to be, where we have been 
forgetful of the things of Gop. We may 
go back, and know that now there may 
be a new spring of life in us; with a new 
spirit of faithfulness and _ reverent, 
earnest seeking we may do our part to 
make the place of prayer purer in the 


quiet atmosphere of devotion, filled with 
a new gladness in thanksgiving, with 
more sincere affection and the joy of 
human brotherhood, resting in the con- 
stant sense of the Eternal Goodness. 

We must come, and give ourselves 
Come with earnest and persistent seeking, 
asking nothing but that the FarHer’s 
will may be done, in us and through us, 
and that we may be permitted to drink 
of the living waters and be used according 
to our strength in some unselfish service. 

With each new year it can be as with 
the exhilaration of a new adventure, 
because we know that Gop “hath yet 
more light and truth to break forth from 
His Word,’’ and it is a universe divine 
and filled with the promise of life in 
which we have our home. So we may 
trust and worship and rejoice, but always 
in the strength of faithful service. 

When we speak, of the exhilaration of 
a new adventure, that does not imply 
a mererunning after novelties. The 
Eternal is in the old truths and in the old 
simplicities of duty and affection, no less 
than in any fresh unfolding of truth that 
may be revealed to us, and we are to seek 
the new adventure of a deeper, more 
rejoicing life as much ina more perfect 
obedience to the old truths in which there 
is the strength of the Eternal, and in the 
old sympathies and affections—only, at 
last being really true to them, and in the 
simplicity of child-like confidence and the 
home love, inour common brotherhood, 
living together with God in the world. 

Might there not be a wonderful renewal 
of life in our fellowship, if in every place 
of prayer all the people whose home was 
there came with a common purpose, if 
there was truly united worship and re- 
joicing in the hymns of praise, if all 
things were done with a new simplicity 
and earnestness, if the prayers were not 
merely read, but prayed, by the minister 
and by the people all together, if the 
great prophetic words of Scripture were 
read, not by a clerical voice, but by a 
man with natural utterance, with the 
sincerity of clear insight and genuine 
conviction, if the preaching was more 
largely of what touches deepest sym- 
pathies, kindles aspiration and endeavour 
and ministers to human needs, if when a 
stranger came in he felt at once the 
presence of a worshipping spirit and the 
restfulness of sympathy and _ brotherly 
kindness? All this, and much more, 
each one in hisown place, whether 
minister or other member of the con- 
gregation, may help to give to the 
fellowship of his church, and in giving 
receive the greater blessing. 


To CorrEsponDENTS. — Letters, &c:, 
received from M. 8. B., J. E. C., D. J.D., 
Jo, Hiey (OTSU ae do, SEL. Ln Se H; 
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‘true function of a great newspaper. 


- JOHN EDWARD TAYLOR. 


“He never swerved in his ideal of the 
To 
him his paper was much more than a 
property ; it wasa public trust, and its 
reputation was as dear to him as his own.” 
So it was written in the Manchester 
Guardian of Friday week of Mr. JoHn 
Epwarp TAYLoR, who died at Eastbourne 
on Oct. 5, the son of JoHN EpwArpD 
Taytor, the elder, the founder (in 1821) 
of the Manchester Guardian, and himself 
its proprietor to the end of his life. “It 
is to the lasting honour of Mr. TAytor 
that from earliest manhood to old age he 
held steadfastly to a high ideal of public 
duty ; that he sought, so far asin him lay, 
to keep his paper sound and wholesome ; 
that its quality, its character, its reputa- 
tion were for him ends in themselves, 
quite apart from any materia] advantage 
which they might bring. For him, unless 
a paper could be carried on in the spirit 
of an honourable gentleman it was not 
worth carrying on at all. So much we 
may perhaps be allowed to say, not in 
self-praise, for it may well be that per- 
formance has not kept pace with promise, 
but in justice to one who in life was 
content to ask for no public recognition, 
but who in death should not be denied 
his due.” 

A grandson of the Rev. Joun Tayxor, 
of Ilminster, who afterwards became a 
member of the Society of Friends, and 
on his mother’s side of the Rev. Russeiu 
Scort, of Portsmouth, Mr. Taytor was 
born at Manchester, Feb. 2, 1830. Of the 
schools he attended, one was the Rev. J. 
R. BEarp’s, another, University College 
School, London. For some months, while 
engaged on his father’s paper in 1848 he 
attended lectures in Manchester New 
College, where James Martineau and 
Francis W. Newman were then lec- 
turing. His father had died in January, 
1844, and in 1849 the death of his 
elder brother brought upon his shoulders 
the heavy responsibility of the Manchester 
Guardian. The rest of his life, though 
during the greater part of it he lived in 
London, was closely identified with the 
prosperous and influential career of that 
paper. 

For fifty years Mr. Taytor had been a 
trustee of Manchester College, and he 
was one of the early supporters of Owens 
College; he took a deep and practical 
interest also in elementary education. 


‘He was a staunch Free Trader and a 


generous friend of Art. ‘‘ In later life,’’ 
we quote again from the Manchester 
Guardian, **‘Mr. Taytor took a deep 
and abiding interest in another great 
question affecting the lives of the poor— 
that of temperance—and his strong feel- 
ing on this subject helped to stimulate 
and deepen his convictions in the whole 
range of domestic politics. Indeed there 
- J 
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took place with him a process the con- | NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM 


verse of that commonly attributed to 
advancing years. Age brought to him 
no weakening of popular sympathies, no 
narrowing of the outlook upon life; 
above all, no tolerance of high-handed 
wrong, whether committed by others or 
by ourselves. Tothe modern materialism, 
to the new assertion of the ancient 
doctrine that might is right, to the plea 
for national selfishness as the true guide 
of the policy of States he remained irre- 
concilably opposed, and in the strength 
of this antagonism he was fired in his 


age with something of the ardour of 
youth.”’ 

Those who through many trying years 
have read and been grateful to the 
Manchester Guardian, and we count our- 
selves among their number, will honour 
this man’s memory. 


THE REV. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 

Dr. Extot, who has been for some 
years President of the American Uni- 
tarian Asscciation, has been invited to 
succeed the Rev. James Hels as minister 
of the First Church in Boston. This, we 
suppose, is the most honourable position 
in the Unitarian ministry in America, 
which it must have been very hard to 
decline. Dr. Eliot’s many friends in this 
country will be glad to see his reply, and 
will honour him for it :— 

“There is no church that I would more 


gladly serve than the First Church in 


Boston. My ancestors were among the 
founders of the society. The names of 
its ministers aré writ large in the history 
of the city I love best. They are names 
which stand for the primacy of religion 
among all the interests of the Common- 
wealth, for the dignity of the ordinances 
of Christian worship, for freedom, tolera- 
tion, and public serviceableness. I par- 
ticularly value just such traditions and 
associations as you ask me to perpetuate. 
I recognise, too, the opportunity to make 
the First Church the centre and dynamic 
of the forces in our community that 
promote pure religion and civic righteous- 
ness. Nevertheless, I am_ reluctantly 
constrained to the decision that I cannot 
accept the invitation with which you 
have honoured me, and the duties which 
are to me particularly congenial and 
inspiring. 

**T have not yet completed the tasks 
which I undertook when my fellow-workers 
in all our churches called me to the office 
which I now hold. I am engaged: in 
enterprises for the promotion of religious 
liberty and Christian efficiency in this 
country from which I cannot honourably 
withdraw until they are proved to be 
either impracticable or assuredly suc- 
cessful. Generous frierids have entrusted 
to me the administration of funds for 
these causes. Brave comrades in all 
parts ‘of the country look to me for 
sympathy and support. Unfinished under- 
takings challenge my pluck and patience ; 
and I cannot bring myself to believe that 
it is right for me at this time to abandcn 
these adventures for the honours, the 


- emoluments, the more delightiul duties 


of the minister of the First Church,’’ 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue anniversary of this Association 
was held on Sunday and Monday, the Ist 
and 2nd inst., in the Church of the Divine 
Unity, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The annual 
sermons were preached by the Rev. W. H. 
Lambelle, of Middlesbrough, Presiaent of 
the Association : in the morning on ‘‘ Can 
we outgrow Christianity ?’’ and in the 
evening on ‘‘ What Unitarianism stands 
Por eae 

At the annual meeting on Monday after- 
noon the annual report was presented by 
the Secretary, the Rev. Francis Wood, of 
Sunderland, and told of a good deal of 
earnest work done during the year, under 
conditions of more than usual difficulty 
and limitation. Particular mention was 
made of the resuscitation of the District 
Lay Preachers’ Association, mainly through 
the enthusiasm and energy of the President. 
Special reference was made to the churches 
at South Shields, Choppington, Byker, and 
Barnard Castle, to whose needs the Com- 
mittee had given a great deal of attention 
and the hope was expressed that the first- 
mentioned congregation, in particular, 
might see its way to secure the services of 
a regular minister. Grateful tribute was 
paid to the memory of members of the 
association who had passed away during 
the year; especial mention being made 
of the late Miss Mary Lambert, of New- 
castle, who for many years had served 
on the Committee, and after whose decease 
the Association had received the sum of 
£25, a joint gift from herself and her sur- 
viving sister, Miss Lambert. Mention was 
also made of the removal of the Rev. H. 
Cross from Stockton, to take up the duties 
of Assistant Missionary to the Yorkshire 
Union, and of the recent settlement of 
the Rey. A. Thornhill at Carlisle, and the 
Rev. R. H. Maister at Stockton. The 
financial statement showed a balance of 
about £30 in the hands of the Treasurer. 

A good deal of the time of the meeting 
was taken up with the consideration of a 
new constitution which a resolution of the 
last annual meeting had directed the Com- 
mittee to prepare, and the object of which 
was to give the Association a more distinct- 
ly democratic and representative character. 
There were some members ot the meeting 
who felt bound to protest against any 
change, and to plead for the continuance 
of the form of organisation which had 
served so long, and, it was urged, so well. 
But the bulk of these present were in 
favour of the alteration—the idea of which, 
indeed, had been in the air for some years 
—and eventually the new Constitution was 
adopted by an almost unanimous vote. 
The name of the Association will now be 
‘* The Northern Counties’ Unitarian Asso- 
ciation.’’ 

At the public meeting in the evening the 
chair was occupied by the President, Rev. 
W. H. Lambelle, who was supported by 
the Mayor of Newcastle, Ald. J. Baxter 
Ellis, J:P., the Rev. C. Hargrove, of Leeds, 
representing the British and Foreign Unit- 
atian Association, the Revs, F. Wood, 
G. A. Ferguson, A. Thorhill, R. H. 
Maister and Mr. F. Martland, Financial 
Secretary. 

In his opening address the Chairman 
spoke with thankiulness of the work which 


the Association had been able to accom- 
plish during the year. The Mayor of 
Newcastle extended a hearty welcome to 
the Rev. C. Hargrove, both in his personal 
and representative capacity, and Mr. 
Hargrove, in responding, referred to a 
recently expressed opinion of the Rev. R. 
J. Campbell’s that ‘‘ Unitarianism to-day 
is a spent force.’’ That, he said, depended 
entirely on what was meant by Unitarian- 
ism. If all that was meant by it was the 
negation ot certain now generally dis- 
credited dogmas, the statement might be - 
accepted as correct, though it should not 
be forgotten how much Unitarianism had 
done in combating and refuting these 
dogmas; but if it meant an open mind to- 
wards all the advances of modern know- 
ledge, then it was by no means a spent 
force, for it was just that spirit of open- 
mindedeness which was needed to deal 
satisfactorily with the problems of pre- 
sent-day thought. Until those problems 
wete solved, and solved in such a way 
as to satisty alike the intelligence and 
the heart of mankind, there was still much 
work for Unitarianism to accomplish. Unit- 
arianism stood for three prime principles : 
Liberty, intellectual honesty, and religion ; 
for those deep instincts and impulses of the 
spirit, those aspirations, affections, and 
hopes, which carried in themselves their 
own authority. Although their chapels 
and churches were never crowded, Jesus 
had said, ‘‘ Where two or three are met 
together, there am I in the midst.’’ 

Rev. F. Woop moved, and Mr. C. M. 
SLATER seconded, a vote of welcome to the 
two new ministers of the district, the Revs. 
A: Thornhill and R. H. Maister, to which 
they responded. 

The usual vote of thanks, moved by 
Rev. G. A. Ferguson, and seconded by Mr. 
HK. H. Coysh, and the singing of ‘‘ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,’’ brought the meeting 
to a close. 


NORTH MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
AND UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of this Association, 
the hundred-and-seventh anniversary of 
the District Association of Presbyterian 
Ministers, and the forty-eighth of the 
North Midland Unitarian Association, was 
held on Monday and Tuesday at Mansfield. 
The last occasion when the Association 
met at Mansfield was in 1901, when the 
centenary of the Old Meeting was cele- 
brated. At that meeting Mr. J. Harrop 
White was elected President, and on 
Tuesday he resigned the office into other 
hands, aftera tenure of four years, which 
has been of eminent service to the 
churches of the district. 

On Monday evening the members of the 
Association and friends were hospitably 
entertained by the President and Mrs: 
Harrop White at a Conversazione in the 
Town Hall. The attendance numbered 
about 150. 

After the reception of guests, the Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Mansfield congrega- 
tion, extended a cordial welcome to the 
visitors. They had in Mansfield, he said, 
a church of old foundation, and of not 
uninfluential character, a church which was 
in friendly relations with other religious 
bodies in the town, but many congregations 
in the Association’s district were not so 
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pees oem 
fortunately situated. They were isolated, 
small, and struggling, and it must be of 
very great advantage to congregations 
such as those to have an opportunity of 
meeting with other churches upon an 
occasion such as they had that evening, 
where, in mutual intercourse, they could 
gain strength, and go back to their work 
with renewed vigour, a better spirit, and a 
greater hope. They met there under 
circumstances which were somewhat sad. 
There were some whom they missed, and 
they especially thought of their friend, the 
Rev. BE. W. Lummis, of Leicester, and 
regretted the serious illness which had 
overtaken him, and which had removed 
temporarily from the work of the district 
one of their most brilliant ministers. They 
hoped he would be speedily restored to 
health. The Mansfield congregation, he 
went on to say, met under the shadow of 
an impending separation, as their minister 
was shortly leaving them. Mr. Fripp’s 
departure would be a very great loss to the 
town. There were one or two subjects 
for congratulation. They welcomed that 
evening, for the first time, delegates from 
the newly-established church at Shire- 
brook, a church in which he hoped the old 
Meeting House would take a deep interest. 
This new church afforded an opportunity 
for missionary zeal, especially on the part 
of the younger members of the Old Meeting, 
and he hoped they would rise to the 
occasion, and would feel that this church 
was a charge committed to their care, and 
that it was their duty to do all they could 
to help it. He was glad to hear from the 
secretary that the reports received from the 
congregations throughout the district were 
encouraging. Although they! might not 
be many in numbers, and although they 
might be scattered, let them feel there was 
good work for them to do; let them go 
forward in hope, feeling that a sacred 
trust had been reposed in them, and that 
they had a duty to perform not only for 
their individual churches, but for all the 
churches in the district of the Association. 

Mr. Gallimore, of Nottingham, in the 
absence of Mr. B. Dowson, responded to 
the welcome. A programme of music 
rendered by Mr. J. H. Allin’s band and 
two soloists, added to the enjoyment of the 
evening. 


THE RELIGIOUS SERVICE; 


A meeting of the Committee and of the 
Governing Body on Tuesday morning, 
was followed by a religious service in the 
Old Meeting, conducted by the Rev. W. 
H. Burgess, who has recently settled at 
Loughborough, with charge also of tho 
Ilkeston congregation. The leesons were 
Isaiah xxxv. and passages from Rev. xxi. 


and xxi. The hymns included: ‘‘ One holy } 


Church of God appears,’’ ‘‘ City of God, 
how broad and far,’’ and ‘‘ Thou Lord of 
Hosts, whose guiding hand.’’ The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. W. J. Jupp, of 
Croydon, from the text Rev. xxii. 1 and 2. 
“* He showed me a river of water of life 

. . and the tree of life ; ; ; ; and the 
leaves of the tree were for the healing of 
the nations.’’ True life, and the wisdom 
of those who will seek it, was the subject 
ofthe sermon, which went straight to the 
heart and conscience of the hearers—a 
sermon of ‘‘ transparent sincerity and the 
finest passion, very simple, and full of 
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profound thought.’> So Mr. Fripp 
characterised it, in offering the thanks of 
the Association to the preacher at the 
subseguent meeting, and as we shall very 
soon publish the sermon in full (perhaps 
next week), no summary of it is attempted 
here. 

The collection on behalf of the Associa- 
tion amounted to £5 6s, 5d. 

At the conclusion of the service luncheon 
was served at the quaint old Swan Hotel. 


Tur Busuyess MEETING. 


The annual business meeting was held 
in the chapel in the afternoon, Mr. 
Harrop White, the President, in the chair. 

The Roll was called by the hon. secretary, 
the Rev. J. M. Luoyp THomas, who read 
a letter of regret for absence from Mr. 
Edwin Clepham, of Leicester, who was in 
the South of England. 

The report of the committee, with the 
reports from the congregations of the 
district, had been previously circulated in 
proof, and were taken as read. 

Mr. B. Dowsoy, the treasurer, presented 
the accounts, which, however, owing to 
the early date of the meeting and some 
delay in taking collections and sending in 
subscriptions, were not complete. A 
balance of 7s. 5d. had been brought forward 
from the previous year, and a balance of 
£45 13s. 9d. from the Missionary Fund 
had been transierred to the general account, 
as the special purpose of the former had 
passed into the work of sustaining the 
jomt ministry at Loughboroug: and 
Ilkeston. Grants in aid of congregations 
received from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association amounted to £121 
5s. He reckoned that by the end of the 
year they would have spent about £30 
beyond their income, and he appealed to 
members of the churches to give to their 
work an adequate support. 


The Report. 


The Report of the Committee opened 
with the following passages :— 

“The present position of the Churches 
of the North Midland district appears to 
be more secure than it has been for some 
time past. 

“The scheme, referred to in our last 
report, for linking together Loughborough 
and Ilkeston was approved by the B. and 
F. U. A., and the two congregations are 
now under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
W. H. Burgess, B.A., late of Accrington. 
Mr. Burgess resides at Loughborough, 
but the railway facilities enable him to 
keep in more intimate touch with Ilkeston 
than was at first thought possible. The 
committee recogn se the difficulties of the 
scheme, but they look forward with every 
confidence to the result of Mr, Burgess’s 
labours. 

“Tt was a pleasure to the Committee 
to receive the Free Christian Church, 
Shirebrook, into the fellowship of this 
Association. This church has had.an in- 
teresting origin and growth, and during 
its development has shown much courage 
and enterprise. It has been fortunate in 
securing the personal advice and support 
of the President of this Association, and 
the active encouragement of the Mans- 
field congregation. It is hoped that in 
these difficult early stages the Shirebrook 
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friends will sustain their enthusiasm and 


feel assured of the practical sympathy 


and aid of the North Midland Associa- 
tion.”’ 

Sympathetic reference was made to the 
death of the Rev. Arthur Harvie, of 
Northampton, and the Rev. Peter Dean, 
of Loughborough, and also to the illness 
of the Rev. E. W. Lummis, who has been 
obliged to resign his charge at Leicester: 
The retirement of the Rey.. J. Kertain 
Smith, after Jong years of devoted ser- 
vice, was also noted, and the coming de- 
partture of the Rev. HE. I. Fripp from 
Mansfield for Clifton, On the other hand, 
three new-comers to the district were 
welcomed, the Rev. TT. J. Jenkins to 
Hinckley, the Rev. W: H. Burgess to 
Loughborough, and the Rey. D. J. 
Williams, of Merthyr, and formerly of 
Newark, to Belper. Cordial recognition 
of the services of the lay preachers was 
made, and the report concluded as 
follows :— 

“Your Committee desire to say that 
they are gratified to observe many hopeful 
features in the reports of the congrega- 
tions. They rejoice to notice the marked 
progress made at Bradwell, and the 
excellent spirit which animates that con- 
eregation and its lay minister, Mr. Smith. 
They recognise with admiration the fidelity 
of the weaker churches who labour under 
many and great disadvantages. They, 


no less than the stronger congregations, - 


are consecrated to the great cause of 
Liberal Religion, and ‘aJl service ranks 
the same with Ged.’ All are united in 
one common duty and one common pri- 
vilege to work bravely with undiscouraged 
zeal, that they may finally inherit the 
ancient promise: ‘ Fear not, little flock; 
for it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the Kingdom.’ ”’ 

The PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption 


of the report and accounts. and their cir- 


culation, together with the detailed re- 
ports from the congregations of the dis- 
trict, referred to what had been done to 
put the trust of the Lincoln Chapel on a 
proper footing, and their great dis- 


appointment at the action of the local — 


trustees in deciding to keep the renovated 
chapel still closed until the debt had been 
paid off. He hoped that better counsels 
would prevail, and their friends at Lincoln 
would realise their responsibility, and 
reopen the chapel once more.’ He spoke 
hopefully of the prospects of the linked 
ministry at Loughborough and Ilkeston, 
and of the efforts of Mr. Lindsey at 
Christ Church, Nottingham, and Newark. 
For the maintenance of such work they 
needed a strong band of lay preachers, 
and he expressed their gratitude for what 
was heing done on those lines. Of the 
work at Bradwell and Shirebrook he also 
spoke with admiration. Since the Asso- 
clation last met in) Mansfield, four years 
ago, he reckoned’ that, counting Mr. 
Fripp as axeady gone to Clifton, only 
five of their ministers remained in that 
district in the same pulpits. He trusted 
that they might now be entering on a 
period of more settled service. Turning 
to finance, he pointed out how serious 
their position would have been, if it had 
not been for the balance of the Mission 
fund, and he emphasised the Treasurer’s 
appeal to their friends to feel tha 
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claims i. «fo... their present work must be 
met, 

The Rey. J. Kerrain Suir seconded 
the motion, which was carried. 

A cordial welcome was then offered to 
the three ministers newly come into the 
district, the Revs. T. J. Jenkins, W. H. 
Burgess, and D. J. Williams, on the motion 
of Mr. F. W. Price of Leicester, seconded 
by the Rev. W. Stoddart. Mr. Jenkins 
and Mr. Williams briefly responded; and 
Mr. Dowson then proposed, and the Rev. 
G. von Petzold seconded, a resolution of 
welcome to the Rev. H. Gow, representing 


_the National Conference, and the Rev. 


V. D. Davis, representing the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 

The Rev. Henry Gow, in responding, said 
it was a great pleasure to him to be among 
old friends again, and recalling his own 
experience as secretary of that association, 
congratulated them on the exceptionally 
hopeful reports which had been presented. 
As to the National Conference, he urged 
that members of their churches should 
take a keener terest in it. At present 
the Conference had no financial power, and 
he hoped the churches would teel that the 
fact that they could now get nothing out of 
it. but had something to give, ought not 
to lessen their interest. 

-The Rev. V. D. Davis also responded 
and having referred to his early association 
with that “district, to which he had come 
twenty-five years ago, he proceeded to 
speak of the work of the Association he 
represented, of their desire to sustain 
missionary efforts in diferent parts of the 
country, and of their publication of liberal 
religious literature. He asked the mem- 
bers of the churches to realise that such 
work was theirs also, that they must do 
their part in making the books known ; 
they might do great good by putting the 
sixpenny reprints of such books as Mr. 
Armstrong’s ‘‘ God and the Soul’’ and 
Mr. Carpenter’s ‘‘ First Three Gospels’’ in 
the hands of earnest, thoughtiul people. 
He spoke also of Mr. Armstrong’ s lectures on 
** Agnosticism and Theism’’ which had 
been delivered only a year ago at two 
centres in their district, and of the publica- 
tion of that book. 

Mr. Franxuin WInSER moved a vote of 
very cordial thanks to Mr. Harrop White 
for his services as President during the past 
four years. Both he and Mr. Lloyd 
Thomas, who seconded, spoke very warmly 
of the devoted work Mr. White had done 
for the Association, and especially of the 
personal attention he had given to the 
smaller churches, which he had visited, 
and where he had occasionally preached. 
Their thanks were also due to Mrs. Harrop 
White for the admirable way in which she 
had supported her husband’s work. 

The PresiDENT, in responding, spoke 
with much feeling of his life- -long connection 
with the Old Meeting and his desire to do 
something to serve the cause to which he 
owed so much. He and his wife had both 
grown up there, and if he had been able 
to go out and do some helpful work, he 
was very thankful. 

He then proposed, and Mr Winser se- 


. eonded, the election of Mr. William Moss, 


J.P.,as President, and. this being cordially 
agreed to, Mr. Moss took the chair and 
conducted the rest of the meeting. 


_ . The other officers were re-elected, Mr. 


Harrop-White’s name being added to the 
list of Vice- Presidents, on the motion of the 
Rev. W. Lindsay, seconded by Mr. W. A. 


Vallance. 


On the motion of the Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THomas, seconded by Mr. G. Bryan, an 
alteration of the rules was agreed to, 
by which the Lay-preachers Union became 
entitled to appoint a member to serve on 
the Committee. 

A cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Burgess 
and Mr. Jupp for their services that morning, 
was passed on the motion of the Rev. H. I. 
Fripp, seconded by Mr. Charles A. Smith 
of Bradwell. The election of the Commit- 
tee took place by ballot and a resolution 
of gratitude to the lay-preachers was 
passed. A final resolution of thanks to 
the Mansfield congregation concluded the 
proceedings. 

Aiter tea in the school-room a conference 
took place, over which Mr. Harrop White 


presided. The Rev. Henry Gow read a 
paper on “* Free Catholic” Christianity 
according to Dr. Hunter,’’ giving an 


account of the sermon fanee by Dr. 
Hunter at last year’s meeting of the Asso- 
lation at Nottingham, and since published 
as a little book. An interesting discussion 
followed, in which Mr. C. A. Smith, the Rev. 
W. J. Jupp, Mr. G. Bryan, the Revs. 
W. Lindsay and V. D. Dayis, Miss Gittins, 
the Revs. W. H. Burgess and E. I. Fripp, 
and the chairman took part. Mr. Gow 
having briefly replied, the meeting closed 
with the Benediction pronounced by Mr. 


Fripp. 


UNITARIAN HCME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


THE session was formerly opened on 
Thursday afternoon, October 5, when the 
opening address was delivered by the Rey. 
J. E. Manning, M.A., in the library of the 
new Collegiate Residence, Summerville, 
Victoria-park, Manchester. There was a 
much larger attendance than usual. 

Colonel Jesse PincHEeR, who occupied 
the chair, said that the session opened with 
il students i in residence ; and, in addition, 
two old students who were working for their 
B.D. degree—the Rev. J. H. Rossington, 
M.A., and Mr. MacLachlin, M.A., past 
and present Hibbert scholars respectively. 
Furthermore, Mr. Madgavkar, of Bombay, 
a member of the Brahmo Samaj, who is 
in England for the purpose of taking a 
medical degree, is admitted into residence 
as a lay student: They were extremely 
fortunate in securing the services of Miss 
Panton Ham as matron, and he was sure 
that there would be a readiness on the part 
of all to make her position as pleasant and 
easy as possible, and to lend her a helping 
hand, in any direqtion in which it may be 
required. With regard to the building, 
its sanitary, heating, and lighting arrange- 
ments had been entirely replaced on 
up-to date principles. They had furnished 
with an eye to strict economy, and eq ually 
with a view to fitness and durability. The 

£20,000 required had not yet been received, 
between £4,000 and £5,000 was still neces- 
sary ; but he had no doubt whatever that 
when they got thoroughly to work, and 
showed their friends the eminent advan- 
tages of the change, the money would be 
raised: One of the aims of the college 


between the college and the churches, by 
affording intercourse between students, 
ministers, and laity, and thus promoting 
a feeling of brotherhood. They had never 
been remote from the life of the churches ; 
but there they could strengthen the bond 
of sympathy. If they were to have strong 
churches they must have strong colleges. 
His prayer was that the divine blessing 
might rest upon their labour, and that they 
might all prove worthy of being labourers 
in the great cause they had at heart. 

The Rev. J. E. Manning then delivered 
his address on ‘‘ Origen, of Alexandria, 
as Teacher, Apologist, and Biblical Scholar.” 
Tt was listened to with marked interest. 

Of the meeting held last Thursday to 
celebrate the opening of the new residence, 
a full report will appear in our next issue. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not a ee the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME; 
and all private information should be accom 
panied by the name and.address of the sendzrs. 


RATIONALISM. 


Srr,—Mr. Lloyd is good enough te make 
a courteous reference to my brief note. 
He objects to the translation of the word 
‘Tao’? by ‘* Reason.’ It is difficult, 
no doubt, to put ie into English, but if we 
call it: $5 Wares ‘Direction’? we do 
not get much fur ther. As against this he 
quotes Pascal as saying: “‘ The heart has 
its reasons which the reason does not 
know ’’—a sentence which, for confusion 
of thought, it would be difficult to beat. 

I did not quote Lao-tze as an authority, 
but an illustration. Suppose we drop 
ancient writers and come to actual facts. 
And the question is this: Are there any 
powers in the human mind which are 
independent of the mind itself or supple- 
mentary to it? Mr. Lloyd. says that 
‘* there are other faculties besides Reason 
which have contributed to the mental, 
moral, and social improvement of man- 
kind.”? What are those other faculties ? 
Hesays: ‘‘ The greater part [of this work] 
has been done by sympathy, love, imagina- 
tion, and, above all, by religion.’’ This is 
indeed making the tail wag the dog; for 
can we set any store by irrational ot 
unreasonable sympathy, love, imagination, 
or religion? All these are obviously 
special modes of rational activity. It isa 
truism to say that love is not logic, but it 
would be strictly correct to say “that it is 
one of the noblest products of reason. 

Religion, too, is a product of reason. All 
religions are, in fact, products of reasen ; 
but many of them are more or less tempor- 
ary or imperfect. The Romish Church is 
a product of reason ; but it now illogically 
but consistently opposes reason, because 
reason would be fatal to it in its present 
form. We, on the other hand, welcome 
reason, and appeal to it not only for 
controversial purposes, but as the guide of 
life. In fact, we have no other guide. We 
may neglect it or misuse it, but our choice 
is between that and nothing. It is our- 
selves. The ant is guided by ant-reason ; 
the bird by bird-reason ; we are guided by 
human reason. Existing i in other animals, 
itexists IN man to a great and noble 
degree, and in attacking it we attack not 


authorities would be to strengthen the link only. Unitarianism but humanity, 
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Some of the R.P.A. writers may be 
feeble. I cannot say. Most of their 
publications appear to be reprints of well- 
known works. But there are feeble writers 
everywhere. Most of the world’s literature 
descends into oblivion, and deservedly so. 
The Rationalist Press Association, how- 
ever, has got hold of a grand name. Its 
object is said to be ‘‘ generally to assert 
the supremacy of reason as the natural 
and necessary means to all such knowledge 
and wisdom as man can achieve.’’ In 
that I entirely concur. If some Unitarians 
cannot concur in it they are a standing 
puzzle to me. 

I look upon the R.P.A. as working on 
parallel lines to ourselves, and, therefore, 
as entitled to our fullest sympathy. We 
are not so numerous as to afford to dispense 
with them as allies, still less to call for fire 
from heaven upon them because they are 
helping us in casting out the devils of 
ignorance and prejudice. 

I cannot see that Mr. Lloyd has quoted 
a single R.P.A. writer who limits reason to 
logic, or dispenses with love and sympathy. 
I have before me a specimen of the R.P.A. 
publications. It is called ‘‘ Hymns of 
Love and Duty, compiled by Gustav 
Spiller?’ (1903). One hymn, written by 
the editor, begins :— 

Years are coming, years are going, 
Creeds may change or pass away ; 
But the power of love is growing 
Stronger, deeper, day by day. 
And again :— 
Rest not till within you 
Strength of virtue grow, 
f Till with streams of kindness 
Heart and mind o’erflow. 
There is much to the same effect, but not 
a word about ‘‘ logic.”’ 
O. A. SHRuBsoLe. 


—___4¢-—__—_—_ 
STEPNEY GREEN CHAPEL: 


Sir,—The somewhat enigmatic refer- 
ence to the above in Mr. Tarrant’s Provin- 
cial letter, will not, I fear, give much light 
to any reader interested in the welfare 
of our churches. Although the pulpit may 
not, irom the strictly professional point of 
view, be regarded as filled, yet it has been 
occupied, and all the activities maintained, 
without any break since the time of the 
change last spring. No doubt the moment 
was critical, but it has passed. We are 
very short of workers, especially at the 
moment, owing to the removal of a devoted 
young lady who used to come from Enfield, 
on her spare Sundays; but the various 
departments of work are kept going, and 
plans for the next few months are matured. 
There are a fine class of girls and another 
of boys, both wanting a head. Last week 
our first social meeting was attended by 
about 40, and yesterday’s attendances were 
morning, 35; afternoon, 70; evening, 25 ; 
Next Sunday is our Harvest Thanksgiving. 
The evening attendance, though small, 
is improving, and it must be remembered 
that the population around is largely alien. 
The workers, too, have other pursuits 
during the weck, so cannot visit. 

Stepney will not fail, unless a portion 
of the generous financial support accorded 
to other efforts is denied it. 

I should like, if it were meet, to bear 
witness to the self-denying devotion of the 
ladies, who are the chief supporters of 


large. 


the work; owing to their generosity a 
batch of elder scholars of both sexes have 
enjoyed this summer a fortnight’s holiday 
either in the country or at the sea-side. 

I can assure any volunteers from other 
parts that they will find the environs of 
Stepney compare favourably with many 
other parts, e.g., the purlieus of Notting 


Hill, and their reward will be in their work; 


and not far away, across the borders of 
another parish, the social reformer may 
see any Sunday evening the six o’clock 
procession of hundreds of homeless men 
as they seek a night’s free lodging in 
Medland Hall. 


The problem of brother- 
hood at Stepney, as elsewhere, looms 
E. CarEton, 
113, Highbury New Park, Oct. 9. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 


Tas is the last Provincial Letter I shall 
have the honour to write to THE INQUIRER, 
and I do not want to be thought to be 
saying unkind things on the eve of my 
departure from this district; but I am 
only too sure that it will be generally 
admitted that some of our Manchester 
churches are in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition. 
holding their own, a few are distinctly 
growing in strength, but some are finding 


the fight for existence becoming harder 


year by year. Nor can this always be 
satisfactorily explained. One is bound to 


confess one’s opinion that congregations 


do not always fearlessly search for the 
root cause, and even when it is patent to 


them they sometimes seem to shut their 


eyes to it. It is surely of the first. im- 
portance that every congregation should, 


before all else, seek the true interests of 


the cause they profess to have at heart, 
and never to allow personal interests to 
dominate. 
that we are not so solid in Manchester as 
we once were. When some great effort is 
made, like the Great Bazaar a few years 
back, inspired and engineered by such an 
influential man as Mr. James Beard, there 
is a rallying of all our forces, and the thing 
is a success. But what we want in ad- 
dition is constant and unvarying sympathy, 
encouragement, and support. We want 
the men of light and leading and resource 
amongst us to assure us in every possible 
way—by their presence at our delibera- 
tions, whenever -practicable—that they 
join hands with all the rest in the main 
work our churches are endeavouring to 
do. Any man can raise an objection of 
some sort to almost every scheme or 
method other people propose ; but what 
our churches want at the present time is a 
general re-baptism of the spirit, a frank, 
whole-hearted co-operation of the men and 
women of position amongst us, a practical, 
personal interest in our deliberations and 
our work, as in the old days gone by. We 
have many earnest, enthusiastic men on 
the committees of our various institutions, 
but they are sometimes driven to ask in a 
disappointed tone of voice : ‘‘ Why doesn’t 
So-and-So throw in his lot with us as he 
used to do a few years back ?’* Of course 
there naturally comes a time when the 
old warriors have perforce to take off their 


A number of them are fairly 


Then, too, I am sorry to say 


armour, and no one begrudges them their 
few remaining years of rest ; but some of 
our erstwhile leaders retire uncommonly 
soon, and the only conclusion to be drawn 
is that they cannot appreciate the newer 
policy and methods which the times have 
made necessary—at any rate, from the 
point of view of the vast majority. I for 
one honestly believe that if only a sort of 
miracle could be wrought so that we, one 
and all, could be regalvanised, young and 
old, rich and poor, into determined and 
united effort to promote by all manner of 
means the interests of the faith we cherish, 
we should find, to our unspeakable delight, 
that a'vaster opportunity is awaiting us 
‘than ever before in our history. My 
parting prayer is that soon there may be a 
re-awakening of real religious zeal, a sinking 
of all minor differences, and a self-sac- 
rificing fraternal joining of hands in 
prosecuting the work which is pitecusly 
clamouring to be done. 

Oldham-road, Urmston, and Heaton 
Moor are still without settled ministers, 
though it is hoped that the two former 
will soon be in a position to make appoint- 
ments. The case of Heaton Moor is more 
serious ; it has met with a series of set-backs 
recently, and is in a bad way. The few 
people, however, who remain attached, are 
earnest and devoted ; and everyone hopes 
that better days may be in store for that 
church. Higher Broughton is still worked 
by supplies; but although it has been 
exceptionally favoured in the quality of its 
preachers, it fails to make material headway: 
Why, nobody pretends to exactly say. 
Perhaps it is not quite in the right place ; 
but as it has not a permanent building of 
its own, a change in venwe may sooner or 
later take place—that is a question for the 
future. The old chapel in Bridge-street, 
Strangeways, has at last been sold, and the 
proceeds are soon to be handed over to the 
District Association for the advancement 


Manchester. With all its past experience 
the Association will fully realise its re- 
sponsibility therewith ; and there is no 
fear of it putting this money too hurriedly 
into bricks and mortar. 

The effort at Bradford is flourishing won- 
derfully. The increased accommodation 
afforded by the building of an adjoining 
hall and classrooms a year or two ago is 
none too great. The buildings are in 
constant use. The activities are of a 
most varied character, and every section 
of the surrounding population is catered 
for. The Rev. W. E. Atack has a genius 
for organising new methods for attracting 
and interesting the people; and this, in 
every respect, is a piece of work of which 
the Association may well be proud. 

It is with genuine pleasure that I am 
able to announce that the Congregational 
Society in connection with Lower Mosley- 
street Schools has now .been constituted 
into a proper congregation, so that in 
future it will be included within the Dis- 
trict Association. The Rev. Cobden Smith 
is doing a splendid work there both in con- 
nection with the Sunday-school proper, 
and also in the building up of a Sunday 
evening congregation. It is not an easy 
post to fill, hence the success of the work 
redounds all the more to the credit of Mr; 
Smith. fe We 
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initiative and enthusiasm of Mr. Richard 
Robinson, the governing body of the Asso- 
ciation appointed a Social Questions Com- 
mittee, whose duty it is to keep itself well- 
informed concerning the various social 
questions of the day which are pressing 
for a practical solution. It has asked 
the constituent churches to show their 
sympathy, and to suggest any way in 
which mutual co-operation is possible. As 
a result the 
Chapel has expressed a desire to have a 
series of Sunday afternoon addresses de- 
livered in its building. Such subjects as 
** Physical Degeneration,’? ‘‘ The Un- 
employed,’’ ‘* Gambling,’’ ‘‘ The Housing 
Question ’’ are to be treated by men who 
are well-known as authorities on their re- 
spective subjects. Unfortunately, some 
little delay has arisen, so that it is not now 
possible to arrange for all these addresses 
on consecutive Sunday afternoons before 
Christmas. This will doubtless weaken 
their force as well as the interest they are 
likely to arouse; but when they are duly 
announced, the churches must do all they 
can to secure satisfactory audiences, and 
help in every way possible to give the move- 
ment public advertisement. Certainly the 
idea is a most valuable one. 

The effort is still going on to raise money 

for the extension of mission premises at 
Willert-street and Renshaw-street. The 
work has already been prosecuted at Ren- 
shaw-street as far as it is at present prac- 
ticable. About £1,000 more is required 
to enable the committee to complete its 
scheme. The additional accommodation 
is very urgently required. The folk them- 
selves at Willert-street, led by the mission- 
ary,. Rev. J. W. Bishop, had a strong and 
worthy desire to do what they could 
towards raising the necessary money. 
They organised themselves with a view to 
holding a sale of work down in Collyhurst. 
Some friends generously sent them sub- 
scriptions, others helped them with goods, 
while they themselves made a variety of 
saleable articles, and also put their pennies 
weekly in the bank in order that they 
might have something to spend when the 
time came. The Lord Mayor of Manches- 
ter, who is a churchman, opened the sale in 
order to show his admiration for the work 
which Mr. Bishop is doing amongst the 
poor, and Councillor Anthony Burgon took 
the chair for a similar reason. Altogether 
a sum of about £90 has been raised by this 
effort ; and if only our well-to-do friends 
in and around Manchester could estimate 
the value of this effort, and realise what 
it meant to the poor people who engaged in 
it, they would not be long before they sub- 
scribed the remaining £1,000 that is 
required. The necessary land has been 
bought, but in view of the state of the 
mission’s funds the committee dare not 
start building operations until the receipt 
of that sum is assured. 

Before this letter is printed the opening 
ceremony will have taken place at the 
new residential and collegiate premises of 
the Unitarian Home Missionary College, 
Summerville, Victoria Park. The pro- 
ceedings will no doubt be fully reported in 
your next issue ; but I may eppropriately 
say something about the situation and 
equipment of Summerville. It stands in 

_ its own grounds of about four acres, most 
of which is beautifully wooded, with tennis 
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courts here and there, and a capital kitchen 
garden. The house itself is commodious, 
and admirably adapted to the require- 
ments of the College. It is a property 
which will do eminent credit to the group 
of churches to which it belongs. It has 
been very carefully overhauled in order to 
ensure that its sanitary arrangements 
should be perfect; the lighting and heat- 
ing arrangements are all new and up-to- 
date, and much time and care has been spent 
on its furnishing, with a view both to 
economy and efficiency. The verdict of 
all who have seen Summerville is that in 
every way it is most admirable. Any 


visitor can be excused for falling in love 


with it straight away ; and there isn’t an 
old student who does not in his heart 
wish that he could have his course of study 
over again. within that environment. 
The College has been particularly fortunate 
in securing the services of Miss Panton 
Ham as matron. She is an extremely 
capable lady, and her sympathies are with 
the work of the College; while behind 
her are both traditions and experience, 
which will make her a very suitable and 
efficient matron. The Unitarian Home 
Missionary College has always had a 
beneficial influence on the life of our 
northern Churches ; but that influence will 
now be increased tenfold; and with its 
new and unique advantages it is bound to 
play an important part in all that pertains 
to their growth and development. It is 
now in the position to play the part of 
host as well as guest; and many, doubt- 
less, will be the opportunities afforded to 
our Manchester Churches to foregather 
within its walls or under the shade of its 
beautiful trees. 

This is already a long letter; but may 
I say one word more? I cannot leave 
this district without saying how hard it is 
to part with so many earnest ministers and 
laymen whom I have learned to esteem 
highly. During my seventcen years at 
Moss Side I have received much kindness 
from many people. In coming to London 
I cannot wish more than that I may find 
equally good men and true there (includ- 
ing women). My brother ministers have 
helped and encouraged me in every 
possible way. They are truly fraternal, 
and the longer one knows them the more 
highly one respects them. We have our 
differences of opinion, and sometimes we 
go at it hammer and tongs; but our 
friendly relations are always the same. Ido 
not think you could find a body of men 
who were more anxious to help each other 
when the need arises. We consult each 
other unreservedly ; we co-operate with 
each other in a variety of ways; we 
respect each other’s claim for liberty and 
independence ; we rejoice with each other 
when any success is achieved, though the 
effort to attain it may have proceeded on 
lines which do not commend themselves 
to our judgment. And when a man needs 
sympathy it is never long delayed. As 
for my congregation at Moss Side, no 
minister was ever happier in his settlement 
than I have been with them. I have the 
greatest admiration for their unflagging 
enthusiasm, for their dogged perseverance, 
and for their executive capabilities. That 
class of men and women would build up a 
strong and successful congregation any- 
where. It is not an easy matter to break 


away from them. But I am coming to 
London with the firm belief that Uni- 
tarians are good and true and staunch 
everywhere; and that while I shall still 
retain my old friends whom I leave behind 
I shall have the privilege of making many 
new and dear ones in my new sphere of work 
Though I am transferring my energies and 
ambitions and hopes I cannot, nor shall I 
be expected to, transfer my affections ; 
but I trust that my heart will be found 
large enough to hold as many staunch 
friends as I can find anywhere. 
CHARLES ROPER. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


abs 

[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by | 
Wednesday, or Thus sday Morning at latest.| 


Bedford.—It is thirty-three years this Octo- 
ber since the Bedford services were started by 
Mr. Rowland Hill, who hasbeen in charge from 
that day to this. On Sunday last the anni- 
versary was celebrated, when the Rev. J. Estlin 
Carpenter occupied the pulpit morning and 
evening. Before the morning sermon he pub- 
licly congratulated the friends on maintaining 
these services, at great odds and almost single- 
handed, for a third of a century, and he hoped 
their future history would be as helpful and even 
more encouraging. The sermon was based on 
the words, ‘‘What is truth?’’ In the evening 
Mr. Carpenter gave a lecture on ‘‘The Gospels, 
and howto read them,’’ and held the augmented 
audience spell-bound as he showed the illumina. 
ting power of sympathetic criticism on the 
ancient writings. 

Cullompton.—The Sunday-school anni- 
versary was celebrated in connection with the 
Harvest Festival, on October 8, with great 
success. A party of twenty-four travelled by 
road from ‘Taunton, which is nineteen miles 
away, to attend the morning and afternoon 
services. In the evening seats were placed 
along the aisles to accommodate the large con- 
gregation. The Rey. J. Worthington preached 
in the morning and evening, and Mr. J Duck- 
worth, the head-master of the Taunton 
Memorial Schools, conducted the afternoon 
Service. 

London: Stepney.—A bright and well 
attended congregational gathering took place at 
College Chapel on Thursday, October 5, pre- 
sided over by Mr. E. Capleton, who ever since 
last April has occupied the pulpit, very accept- 
ably to all the congregation. In the course of 
the evening a resolution was unanimously passed 
expressing satisfaction that Mr. Capleton had 
accepted the offer of the chapel committee to 
continue to act as lay preacher at the Sunday 
evening services, to the end of the current year. 
A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. John Evans was 
also passed, thanking him for his long and 
faithful services as hon. secretary and treasurer 
to College Chapel. Miss Hill, who has succeeded 
him in this somewhat onerous office, read out 
the very full programme of winter’s work, and 
asked for the earnest help and co-operation of 
all present in carrying it out, more particularly 
in the Adult Temperance Society. 

Nelson.—On Sunday last the first anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the Unitarian 
Church in Nelson was held. Just twelve months 
ago the first sermen in connection with this 
movement was preached by the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie. Since then regular Sunday evening 
services have been held, and a flourishing 
Sunday school has been established, meeting 
morning and afternoon. A church has been 
organised, and about 60 members enrolled. The 
services on Sunday last were conducted by the 
Rev. J. Morgan Whiteman, of Burnley. They 
were well attended and successful in every sense. 
The choir rendered anthems very acceptably, and 
the singing throughout was hearty and devotional. 
The collections amounted to £5. The new move- 
ment is full of life and promise. It owes much 
to the generous help of neighbouring churches 
and ministers, and to the practical sympathy of 
the North and East Lancashire Unitarian Mis- 
sion and the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. 

#4 Newport, Isle of [Wight (Welcome 
Meeting).—Advantage was taken of the quar- 
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terly meeting of the Southern Unitarian 
Association, which was held at Newport on 5th 
inst., to welcome the Rev. H. M. Livens to the 
ministry of the Newport Church in succession to 
Rev. C. E. Pike. The proceedings of the day 
eommenced with a luncheon in the Masonic 
Hall, and after the business meeting of the 
Association a public tea was held in the school- 
room, which was well filled. In the evening a 
public meeting was held in the chapel, when a 
good attendance was presided over by Mr: E. 
Chatfeild Clarke, C.C., who was supported by 
Rey. C. C. Coe (President of the Association), 
the Revs. W. J. Jupp (of Croydon), a former 
minister of the church, H. M. Livens, J. Burton, 
.C. A. Hoddinott, EK. J. Wilkins, Adjutant Scott 
(Salvation Army), and others, A kindly letter 
of apology was read from Rev. T, Avery, 
(Congregational).» The Chairman, on behalf of 
the congregation, extended to Mr. Livens a most 
hearty greeting, and welcomed him as one who 
came to them with the highest credentials, a 
record of valuable service, the gift of preaching 
the example of high character and an aptitude 
for teaching. As President of the Association, the 
Rey. C. C. Coe cordially joined in the welcome to 
Mr. Livens, whom he greeted as anold colleague 
and valued fellow-worker in the North. He was 
sure the Newport congregation had done well 
to invite him to their pulpit, and trusted 
that his ministry amongst them would be long 
and prosperous. Rey. J. Burton, on behalf of 
neighbouring churches, joined heartily in the 
welcome. Rev. W. J. Jupp expressed his 
pleasure at once more meeting so many old 
friends, and joined in all the good wishes 
expressed on Mr. Livens’ appointment. They 
would find Mr. and Mrs. Livens faithful friends 
and devoted servants of all that was highest 
and holiest and best, and he begged that they 
would make the most of them. Rev. H. M. 
Livens expressed the hearty thanks of his wife 
and himself for all the kindly words said of 
them, and was glad to find in Newport that 
there was some measure of cordiality towards 
them on the part of members of other churches 
in the town. He was heartily glad to see 
Adjutant Scott amongst them, for in the many 
good works of the Salvation Army they all 
sympathised. The letter of the Rev. T. Avery, 
too, was very welcome. So far as his ministry 
was concerned, he would make no _ large 
promises. To be true to himself he would 
be bound to lay stress on the importance 
of simplicity of life. -Veracity was a ruling 
principle in their fellowship, and they must 
be careful not to substitute casuistry for 
conscience, but to live more and more on the 
spiritual side of things. Mr. Hulse, of Brighton, 
(a member of Mr. Livens’ former congregation), 
the Revs. C. A. Hoddinott and E. J.Wilkins, and 
Mr. Leslie Chatfeild Clarke, also joined in the 
welcome, and a very successful mecting was 
brought to a close by a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. F. Pinnock and other workers. 

Pontypridd.—The Sunday morning adult 
class was to have commenced its winter work on 
October 1 with a lecture on “The Origin of 
Man,” by Mr. Henry Davies, M.F., Organiser of 
Mining Education for the Glamorgan County 
Council, but at the last moment he wrote ex- 
pressing his great regret at his inability to be 
present, at the same time hoping to do so later 
in the session. Mr. Howatt, B.A., Principal of 
the Collegiate School, an ordained minister of 
the Calvanistic Methodist Connexion, readily 
consented to fill the breach, and delivered a most 
interesting and edifying address on ‘‘ Our Social 
Indebtedness.”” The members of the class 
thoroughly appreciate the kindness of these 
gentlemen, both of whom are members of 
orthodox churches. 

Rawtenstall.—Successful church anniversary 
services were held on Sunday, Octeber 1, 
the Rev. J. M. Whiteman, of Burnley, being the 
special preacher. On Tuesday, October 3, the 
Rev. M. R. Scott delivered a lecture on “The 
Teaching of Thomas Carlyle.” The chair was 
taken by the Mayor of Rawtenstall. 


South East Wales Unitarian Society.— 
The quarterly meeting was held at Merthyr on 
Monday, October 2, the president in the chair. 
The majority of the churches forming the 
Society were represented by their ministers and 
lay delegates. At the afternoon’s committee, 
reports were read from the various churches, 
and these with one or two exceptions were 
bright and hopeful. Friends representing the 
new propagandist work at Newport were also 
present, and reported that the inaugural service 


on Sunday evening, October 1, was attended by 
nearly sixty persons, who seemed interested in 
tke movement. An application from the 
Church at Cefn Coed to become affiliated with 
the Society was granted. The Merthyr friends 
hospitably entertained the delegates to tea. 
The evening meeting took the form of a farewell 
to the Rev. D. J. Williams-on his leaving 
Merthyr for Belper. Mr. Williams has for 
eight years been hon. secretary of the society, 
and being an indefatigable worker the success 
attending the Society has been due in no small 
measure to his untiring efforts on its behalf. 
Members of the Society, and of his own church, 
bore testimony to the good work he had done as 
secretary of the one, and minister of the other; 
and he was presented with two purses of gold, 
one subseribed by the members of his own con- 
gregation, and the other by members of the 
Society. Mr. Williams, in reply, feelingly 
expressed his thanks for the presentations, and 
forthe kind words spoken of himself, his wife. 
and their work. 

Harvest Festivals.—Since last week we 
have received reports of harvest thanksgiving 
services held at fourteen other of our churches, 
and many more have been held. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, October 15. 

Acton, Central. Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 7, Rev. ARTHUR HurN, 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. EvustTacr 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
Anniversary Services,.11 and 7, Rev. Wm. 
Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. W. Stanuey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Epgar Dartyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

11 and_7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, Rev. 
F. K. Freesron, 11, “‘The Changeless 
Faith,” and 7, “Religio Medici.” 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Purgis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. H. Rawiinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. G. Crircuuey, B.A. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 

eq street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 
J. Pacr Horrs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDON CooPErR, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
A. F. G. FLercuer. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. L. Jenkins Jonus. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frrtx Taytor. 
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Stepney-green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
Epwarp CaPLEton. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
W. Woonprna, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, Harvest Thanks- 
giving Services; 11, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps; 
3, Rev. W. H. Ross; 6.30, Rev. L. 
JENKINS JONES. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 
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Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. 
McDoweE tt. 

Buackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt McGern. 

BuacKkroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30, 

Boorts, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Mortey Mitts. 

BovurneEeMovurtH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
1l and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Con. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. CerEpia Jones, M.A. 

Brieuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrresttEy Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, ll and 7 
Rey. GrorRGE STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. J. 
E. Carpenter, M.A. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smira. 

CurstreR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. BE. Haycock. 

Dovur, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 

GuILpFoRD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 3, 
and 6.30. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. = 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lzeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHaRLEs 
Hargrove, M.A. 

Leicester, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PeTzoup, M.A. 

LiscarpD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 
Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. . 
LiverrooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozerts, 
LivERPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Cortins ODeErS, B.A. _ 

Marpsrone, EHarl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
Frep. HANKINSON. ~ 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
Livens. : 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr, 
DRUMMOND. 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsmMoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
‘Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarBorouGcH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OrrwEitt Binns. - 

Srvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLe Rrep. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Srrent, M.A., LL.B. ( 

SipmourtH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. AGAR. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rey. J. 
Warn. 

TuUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11, Mr. W. J, Tusss, and 6.30, Mr. C. 
TATLERSHALL Dopp. . 
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IRELAND. 


Dusiim, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. @ 
H. Vanon, B.D. 


a ad 
WALES. 
AxsrrystwitH, New Market Hall, 11, 
—_—_—_—_—____ —- 
Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BaLMForTH. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY. 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN SQ. 
W.—Oct. 15, at 11.15, DR. WASH 
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MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 


Chairman.— Rev. 8S. A. STEINTHAL. 
Vice-Chairman.—Mr. G. H. Leiau. 


cbse Mission Committee appeal to the 
generosity of friends of religious work 
-among the poor. 

They have been obliged to decide upon the 
extension of their premises at Willert-street 
and Renshaw-street on account of the con- 
stantly increasing work at the two Missions. 
They propose to enlarge the buildings at 
Willert-street at a cost of about £1,200 (the 
necessary land has been bought), and those at 
Renshaw-street at a cost of about £1,500 (part 
of this'scheme has already been completed). 

Owing to the increasing demands upon the 
funds of the society, and the loss of old and 
generous friends and subscribers, there is an 
annual deficit of more than £150. The Com- 
mittee wish to pay off the existing debt, and 
to provide a sum for future needs. For these 
objects they require at least £3,500. 

They acknowledge with gratitude the follow- 
ing donations :— p : 

8. d. 


The late Mrs. James Worthington 


(or Renshaw-street Mission)... 1,000 0 0 
The late Mrs, James Worthington 
(for Willert- pies Mission) 500 0 
Miss Lydia 8S. Leigh aa 100 0 
Mr. G. H. Leig ico 0 
Mr. W. Long... a6 200; 0 
Sale of Work (Willert. street 
Mission, per Rev. J. W. Bishor) 87 6 
eh eat Alderman Harry eee ao 
5 
Mire "H. “and the Misses Rawson... 50 0 
Miss Gaskell .. aoe 50 0 
Miss J. B. Gaskell . Be 50 0 
Mr. William J. Hadfield . ae 50 0 
Concert (by Mr. Rawdon Briggs 
and Friends) Rie 45 2 
Mr. C. C, Grundy ... 20 0 
Mr. J. BR. Oliver 20 0 
ue y Parley and Mr. R. G. Law- 
‘i 15 15 
Mr. "Rickard Robinson a PEO 
A. and HE. C. (in Memoriam) 10 10 
Mrs, Harry Rawson (for Willert- 
street) 10 
Mrs. ate Rawson (additional) 10 
Mrs. Stoehr’... ate 10 
_ Rev. C. and Mrs. Roper ee 10 
Mr.G.5S. oS eo 10 
Mr, Hermann ooley 10 
Mr. S. B. Worthington 10 
Mr. A. H. Worthington ... is 10 
Miss S: Scholes Wrigley ... apo 10 
Memorial Hall Trustees ... ae 10 


Mr. EB. Russell Evans 

Mr. R. W. Hadfield aa sa 

Miss Mary Hadfield bot bt 

Miss Harrison a A 

Mr. Joseph Partington 

Mr. Julius Reiss... 

Mr. Fritz Reiss bse ab Wass 

Mrs. Thornely 2 a RY 

Mrs. Wells... ie lg is 

Miss Hankinson 

Mr. R. C. Potter (for Rénshaw- 
street) .. 

ae Meetings, Joint Com. 

_ mit 

Altrincham Girls’ Club 

Mr. Charles N. Higgin 

Mr. Edmund Johnson 

Mr. Stanley Pearson 

Mrs. Archibald Briggs 

Mrs. W. R. Hey wood 

Mr. Gustav Bpbhaca 

Mr. Henry Pipes 

Mrs. Eckhard be 

Mr. H. Pilling ; te as 

Rev. S. A. Steinthal fe a 

Mrs. 8. Smith nas oe ae 

A. B.S. Ss 

Mrs. Cromptoa 

Mr. J. Ashton 

Rev. Ambrose Bennett, M. A. 

Mr. J. B. Burnett . 

Mr, H.S. Carter... 

Rey. W. E. George, M.A.. 

Mr. Richard Heys ... ae re 

Mr. E.G. Hiller... ih aa 

Ee Ledward : a 

Mr. W.C. Milnes ... 

Mrs. Ww. -C. Milnes ... 

Rev. E. L. H. Thomas, B.A. ae 

The Misses Aston ... ee og 

Mr. Nathan Heywood 

Mrs. Hud Ison... = " 

Pe echoes 
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THE INQUIRER. 


Rev. J. Ruddle ar ma See 
Rev. A. Leslie Smith, B.A. are 
Mr. Connor ... es Ba 
Miss M. E. Horner .. ose 

Mrs. A. S. Kinneil . a 

Mr. a ee ae 
Mr. Percy Heywood 

Mr. J. M. Oliver ° 

Mr. P. M. Oliver 

Mr. Harrop ... fas te 
Mr, Horner ... Be ee Sea 
Mrs. Hough . 

Mr. Hurst 2 

Mrs. W. E. Jevons .. 

Mrs. Stanley Jevons. 

Mr. R. Cranston Law 

Mr. and Mrs. Skemp 


Further contributions are Seas solicited, 
and will be gratefully received by the Treasurer, 
Mr. Witiiam J. Haprizip, Chesham-place, 
Stamford-road, Bowdon, Manchester; or the 
Secretary, the Rev. W. E. GEORGE, Worsley- 
road, Swinton, Manchester, 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


“ The College adheres to its original principle 
of freely imparting theological knowledge without 
insisting upon the adoption ie a ae theologi- 


cal doctrines. mn 
SESSION 1905- 1906. 

The Rev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
M.A., will deliver the OPENING ADDRESS 
in the College on MONDAY, OCTOBER 
16th, at5p.mM. Subject: “ Christianity in the 
Light of Historical Science.” 

A. H. WoRTHINGTON, 
Henry Gow, 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Can agama teraieee tea LONDON BRIDGE, 


Assets, £1 eles 000. 
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f Secretaries. 


I 


Dmscrons, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawsenoz, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Warx H, Joves, A.R.I.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Czcr GRraDWELt, 7, Victoria-street, §.W. 

¥,. H. A, Harpoastre, F,.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S.W. 

ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, "3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C, 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W, 

STEPHEN SEAWARD Taye, ‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, 8.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent, Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100, 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 16: years. 18 ee 21 years 
0 18 41 01 15 6 


Wilk 0 14 2 01211 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, : 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of the Council will be held 
at ESSEX HALL, Essex-street, Strand, on 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 25th. Mr. C. F. 
PEARSON, President of the Association, will 
take the Chair at 4 p.m. Any notices of 
motion by members of the Council should 
reach me at Hksex Hall by Monday, October 
16th.—W. CoPpELAND Bowl, Secretary. 


MARRIAGE, 

Copina—KiTcHEeN.—On October 4th, at the 
Unitarian Church, Holbeck, by the Rev. 
John Macdowell, of Bath, assisted by the 
Rev. W. R. Shanks Holbeck, Rodolfo G. 
Codina, of Bradford, son of the late José 
Codina, of Valparaiso, to Mary Blanche, 
elder daughter of John Town Kitchen, of 
Apperley . Bridge. 


DEATH. 
Witson.—On October 5th, at “ Wavertree,” 
i 393, Beverley-road, Hall, very suddenly, 
Donald Wilson, loved and only son of 
- Mrs. Wm. nes aged 42 years. 
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E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 


138, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


yo LADY (26) seeks Situation 
as LADY HELP or COMPANION. 
Unitarian. FExcelient needlewoman. Good 

Stee: .—POLLARD, Summerland-crescent, 
xeter. { 


Ge REQUIRED for a girl 
of 12 years.—Piease apply, by letter, 
stating subjects and terms, to C. B. HuNTER, 
Shercot House, Pewsey, Wilts. 


OOK-GENERAL, about 30, wanted 

in small private family i in country. Good 

wages, Reliable references indispensable.— 
Mrs. POWELL, Steep, Petersfield. 


ANTED. — NURSH-COMPANION 
for elderly gentleman, helpless and 
blind, Good lifter and masseuse Se 
Some reading aloud.—Address, E.. W.. 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


ARTNER WANTED, with capital, 

to develop delightful "Nature Cure on 

hi h ground. Established four Summers.— 
Houston, Broadlands, Medsted, Hants. 


Schools, etc. 
—_ 2S 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Hicgueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tavsot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation Trinity 


College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAamIL- 
TON ROAD, SHER WOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 

Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 
Campden-hill, W. 


INIFRED’ ° HOUSE. — INVALID 
CHILDREN’S CONVALESCENT 
HOME, 
WRAY Crescent, TOLLINGTON PARK, 
LoNpon, N. 

For girls, between 3 to 12 years ; for boys, 
from 3 to 10 years, suffering from spinal or 
hip disease, or rickets, or recc vering from ill- 
ness : or in a debilitat-d state of health. 

Application to be made to Miss M. Pritchard, 
Hon. Sec., 11, Highbury-crescent, London, N. 
Maintenance fees, four to five shillings weekly. 


Subscriptions and donations are much needed, 
and will be gratefully received by Wm. M.. 
Biytu, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, or by Miss M. 
PRITCHARD, Hon. See. 


ARDEN CITY.— Co-operative Home. 

Good arrangements. Anyone inclined 

to consider joining in the above may commu- 

nicate with ©. M. 0., c/o Mr. CLARENCE 

Howarp, House Agent, Station-road, Letch- 
worth Garden City, Herts. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


Apples. oe okie and keeping Appies, 
42 Tet 7/6; 20.1 4/-. Carriage paid in 
England and ATA ae ite Rosco, Steeple 


-Merden, Royston, 
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FRom WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


IN THE PRESS. ALMOST READY. 


PAUL: THE MAN AND HIS WORK. .By Prof.H. WEINEL, of the 


University of Jena. Translated by Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, M.A. Edited by Rey. W. D. MORRISON, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ST. 


JUST READY. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION: 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


An Anthropological Study. 


By L. R. FARNELL, D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford; University Lecturer in Classical 


Archeology, &c. 


FROM THE PREFACE.—“ Having accepted the stimulating invitation to give in the spring of this year a short 
series of lectures for the Hibbeit Trust on some subject belonging to the department of Comparative Religion, I 
felt that it was desirable to avoid those topics that had been appropriated by former lecturers ; and the 
Trustees, as well as the audience, also deserved that what the lecturer put forth should embody the results of 


some personal and loriginal study. I finally selected for special discussion the ritual of purification, and the 


infiuence of ideas associated with it upon law, morality, and religion; secondly, the development of prayer 


from lower to higher forms.” 


SIR OLIVER LODGE ON HAECKEL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 180 pages, 2s. 6d. net ; 2s. 9d. post free. 


LIFE AND MATTER. 


A Criticism of Professor Haeckel’s “ Riddle of 


the Universe.” py sir OLIVER LODGE. 
NEW VOLUME JUST COMMENCING. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


EACH HUMBER NOW COMPRISES 240 PAGES. 


Price Unchanged, 


2s. Gd. net; 10s. per Annum, post free. 


Gontents of Gctober Number :—IMPRESSIONS OF CHRISTIANITY: From the Points of 


View of the NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS—II. HOW GHRISTIANITY APPEALS TO A 


JAPANESE BUDOHIST. 


SUPREMAGY OF CHRISTENDOM IN DANGER? By the Epiror. 
OF THE SOCIAL REFORMER. By Prof. HENRY JONES, of Glasgow. 
By Rev. Principal P. T. FoRsYTH, of Hackney College. 


THEOLOGY. 


By Prof. ANESAKI, of Imperial University, Japan. 


THE WORKING FAITH 
AUTHORITY ARD 


LIFE. By Sir OLIVER LODGE. 


The Other Articles in the Number—Mechanism and Morals: The World of Science and the 
World of History. By JAMES WARD. Sc.D. Thought and Force. By the Very Rev. CHARLES T. OVENDEN, 
The Ii a lequacy of Certain Common Grounds of Belief. By J. ELLIS MCTAGGART. The Teaching 
of the Christian Religion in Public Schools. By the Headmaster of Eton. The Moral Argument 


against the Inspiration of the Old Testament. By Prof. A.I]. KEANE. The Religious Value of 
i By the Rev. ALEX. R 


the Narratives in Genesis. 


GORDON. 


WI'H DISCUSSIONS AND 35 PAGES OF 


SIGNED REVIEWS, AND A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC. 


MEMORIAL CHURCH, LISCARD. 


CHESHIRE. 
GRAND BAZAAR. 


CONCERT HALL, LISCARD, 
9th, 10th and I!th November, 1905. 


To raise £400 to make the Church 
self-supporting. 


T£ intending donors would kindly intimate 
to the Secretaries at once the nature of their 
contributions, they would materially assist the 
preliminary arrangements, é 

Donations of morey or goods will be re- 
ceived by E. Rudkin, 3, Tobin-street, 
Egremont, hon. treasurer; Rev. A. Ernest 
Parry, 11, Westmoreland-road, Liscard; S. 
Wellington, 53, Martin’s-lane, Liscard, hon. 
secs, 

The Treasurer thankfully acknowledges the 


following :— ¢ a 
s. d. 


Amount of donations already ac- 

knowledged es oe ts 
Miss Mahler, New Brighton... 
Mrs. Burroughs, Liverpool ... aay 
Mrs. Helen S. Cross, Canterbury ... 
Mrs. E. G. M. Dale, Dublin ... nes 
John Wright, Esq., Glasgow ore 
The Rey. E. P. Barrow, M.A., Man- 

chester nee ead es 


ROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF NON- 

SUBSCRIBING MINISTERS AND 

CONGREGATIONS OF LONDON AND 
THE SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 


The 177H ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held at Unity Church, Upper-street, Islington, 
on THURSDAY, OCTOBER19th. Religious 
Service, 11.30 a.m., conducted by the Rev. R. 
H. U. Bioor, B.A. Preacher: The Rev. 
Henry Gow, B.A., of Hampstead. Collection 


. 


coon: 

aad 

COOCOONG 
eo ooooosd 


5 


in aid of the funds of the Assembly. Luncheon 


in Myddleton Hall, Upper-street, 1 P.M. Busi- 
ness Meeting, 2.15 p.M., Mr. W. WALLACE Bruce, 
L.C.C., President, in the Chair. Tea in 
Myddleton Hall, 5.15 p.m. 

PUBLIC MEETING at 7 p.m. in the 
Church. Chairman: Dr. Herbert Smiru, 
and the Speakers will include Rev. R. H. U. 
Buioor, B.A. (Reading), Rev. L. JENKINS 
Jones, L.C.C. (Mayor of Woolwich), Rev. S. 
GARDNER Preston (Hastings), Mr. H. G, 
CHANCELLOR, and others. 

Tickets for the Luncheon, 2s. 6d., and 
Tea, 9d. (Ministers and Delegates free), may 
be obtained of the Church Secretaries, and of 
Mr. Hats, at Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C., or of the 

Hon. Sec. Rev. FREDERIC ALLEN, 
5, Holland-grove, London, S.W. 


Board and Residence, 


—— nt 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porter. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwLisH 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 

girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts and genial 

companionship. Fast through trains.— Pros- 
pectus from Proprietor. 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33 

| Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
position on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devonshire Park, &c. Separate tables ; elec- 
tric light. Terms from2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


OTHIC HOUSE, HURSTPIER- 
POINT, HASSOCKS.—Board and Resi- 
dence in a beautiful and healthy neighbour, 
hood rear the South Downs. Good roads; 
uumerous walks and drives.—Miss RowLanp. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL.—Mrs. 

Vickers, Hazel Mount, Bay View 

peace APARTMENTS, with or without 
oard. 


Near the British Museum, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
LBeonwbpDon. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 

erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 

ight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms onevery Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. Per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address; “ Booxcrarr,” LONDON, 


iS THE MORAL 


OCTOBER 14, 1905. 


Suitable for Children’s Winter Gatherings, Tea 
Parties, Prize-giving Evenings, &c.; also for 
Home Representation. 


PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


By HENRY W. HAWKES. 


14. ROBIN HOOD. 

2. DICK WHITTINGTON. 

3. CINDERELLA. : 

4. THE BABES IN THE WOOD 

5 jBEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
‘URED RIDING HOOD. 

6. WILLIAM TELL. 

7. KING AMOR. 

8. The UNAMBITIOUS QUEEN 


Price 3d. each net, by post 3id.; the Set 
pest free for 2s. 


“These simple and interesting little plays are written 
gracefully and with geod taste, and might; by the elder 
children, be performed very effectively.”—-School master. 

“These are very taking little dramas on familiar 
stories. The ‘Plays’ are written in rhyme, and are of 
good tone without being too didactic, They are just 
the thing for our juvenile societies, Bands of Hope, &e. 
They are published in neat form.”—Jnquirer. 


By AUNT AMYy. 


PRINGESS MAY AND 
HER WONDERFUL LAW. 


A FAIRY PLAY IN THREE ACTS. 
Price 3d. net, postage id. 


The Literary World says :—“Few methods of enjoy- 
ment yield more genuine fun to young folks than 
that of dressing up and acting before a friendly audi- 
ence. The difficulty often is what to act. Here is a 
delightful child’s play in three acts, that is simple 
without being silly.” 


LONDON : Published by B. C. HARE, 5, Essex Street, 


trand, 
ss NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 


with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One cop 

post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to EpiTor, Ivy House. Mottram, Manchester. 


Opposite the British Museum. — 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 

GREAT RUSSELL STREET, ~ 

LONDON. 

This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Wee Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance. 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


Cerms for Advertisements, 
CSE RR 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not ater than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 


ts as follows :-— 


£ad 
IPER-PAGE <9 aie ae 0 0 
HALF-PaGeE ... - we nO BG 
PER CoLuMN ... ae et 2 a ae 
Inco IN COLUMN ... ORO 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 


Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words. 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 
Sa ee eR re a rc a ea 


— 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


“ ENGLAND expects every man to do his 
duty.”? On the centenary of Trafalgar 
and the death of Nelson we repeat those 
great words, thankful for all that was noble 
in that intrepid life, and for’ the true 
patriotism, based upon a sense of duty and 
willing self-sacrifice, of which those words 
are the symbol. And on this day of re- 
membrance we repeat them with a special 
thankfulness, because we can do so with 
hands. clasped in cordial friendship with 
our brethren across the Channel. Nelson’s 
call to England must be repeated now, but 
it is a more difficult heroism, a more 
searching and far-seeing patriotism that it 
should kindle, in the conflict against social 
wrong, in brotherly co-operation with 
other nations in the paths of peace, in 
patient and devoted service for the common 
good. 


THe Kingsway and Aldwych, the 
splendid new thoroughfare between Hol- 
born and the Strand, was opened by the 
King and Queen on Wednesday under 
the happiest conditions of weather and 
popular rejoicings. The address presented 
by the Mayor of Poplar, on the subject 


of distress in his borough through want of 


employment, received from the King a 
most sympathetic reply: 


Frienps of the Unitarian Home Mis- 

_ sionary College throughout the country 
will be delighted at the successful opening 
of ‘«“Summerville,’’ the new Residence in 
Victoria Park, of which we publish this 
week a full report. The speeches at the 
opening were admirable, and it is a great 
satisfaction that the occasion was marked 
by such sympathetic eddresses as those 
given by the Vice-Chancellor of the Vic- 
toria University and Professor Peake. The 
whole of the proceedings, in fact, were 
eminently worthy of the occasion, and of 


the high hopes and ideal of the College: 


| 
i 


We publish this week Mr. Carpenter’s | Congregational Union at the Autumnal 


Historical Science,’’ delivered on Monday 
at the opening of the Session at Manchester 
College, Oxford. We make no apology for 
devoting so much space to printing the 
address in full, and will note here some of 
its chief points, as a kind of table of 
contents :— 

I. The true principle of study. 
Free Faculty of Theology. 

Analogy in Ancient Greece. 
Among Buddhist teachers. 

IJ. Contrasted temper in the Thirty- 
Nine Articles. Idea of the Absolute in 
religion modified by historical study. 
Contemporary elements in the Gospel 
story. Truth of the actual Jesus to be 
sought. 

III. Gospels to be read in the light of 
contemporary thought of the universe. 
Ideas common to Babylonia and Egypt. 

Angels of the Presence. 

Regeneration. 

Circles of the heavens. 
IV. Jesus as divine Healer. 
Parallel in Aisculapius. 

Seen by believing disciples. 

Roman worship of the Emperors. 

Parallels in Mysteries of Western 
Asia to Paul’s doctrine of redemption. 

V. Doctrine of Salvation in the higher 
faiths of India. 

Forms of Buddhist faith in Japan. 

Parallel to Evangelical doctrine. 

VI. The same needs to be met to-day. 

The task of the student and the 
minister of religion. 

Example of the Salvation Army. 

Personal power in religion. 

The ideal of the Kingdom. 

The address is to be published immedi- 
ately by the College authorities, and in this 
separate form a number of valuable notes 
will be added. 


A 


Dr. Exuicort, who had been Bishop of 
Gloucester since 1863, and only retired 
last March, died on Sunday afternoon at 
Birchington-on-Sea at the age of 86. He 
was a Cambridge man, and was Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity when Palmerston 
made him Dean of Hxeter in 1861. He 
was a distinguished Biblican scholar, and 
acted as chairman of the Company ot New 
Testament Revisers. It is recorded of 
him that in the heated discussions of that 
body he never once lost his temper. He 
was a man of true simplicity of life, 
greatly beloved in the diocese he served 
so long. 

Dr. Forsyrn’s address on ‘‘ The Grace 
of the Gospel as the Moral Authority in the 
Church,’’ delivered from the chair of the 


,address on ‘‘ Christianity in the Light of | Meeting at Leeds, on October 10, is issued 


by the Union as a threepenny pamphlet, 
similar in form to the Spring Address on 
‘‘ A Holy Church the Moral Guide of 
Society.’’ It is said to have taken an hour 
and forty-five minutes to deliver, and it 
becomes somewhat wearisome in iteration, 
especially to one who has already seen Dr. 
Forsyth’s articles in the Current Hibbert 
and Contemporary. But one can have no 
excuse now for not knowing what his posi- 
tion is. He demands objective authority 
for faith, and will have nothing to do with 
‘““ the liberalism of mere natural religion 
with a Christian spirit,’’ or “‘ that natural 
and unconscious Christianity which is too 
often the liberal note.’’? That authority he 
finds in the Atonement, ‘‘ the moral act 
of the universe.’? Nothing else, he declares, 
can command the human conscience. In 
that supreme act, and there alone, we come 
to know ‘‘ the Christ and grace of the 
holiness of eternal, atoning God.’’ 

Yer Dr. Forsyth admits that ** the 
Gospel of the Cross does ot make its 
crucial appeal to human healthy-minded- 
ness.’’ Only those who have ‘‘ descended 
into hell’’ can have the full measure of 
faith and know the true moral authority ; 
for we live in “‘ a world that lies in wicked- 
ness,’’ subject to ‘‘the radical evil in 
human nature and the diabolical element 
‘in the soul.’? Dr. Forsyth apparently 
believes, as he says Jesus did, in a personal 
devil, and unless we will believe with him 
that God once for all conquered the devil 
by what He accomplished through His 
death on the cross, we must remain outside 
the circle of living faith and the true Chris- 
tian church. Well, then, we must remain 
outside; and yet we shall believe that God 
has a better way of leading His children 
into the true life. We shall go on doing 
what work we can for the kingdom of God, 
and praying for ‘‘ human healthy-minded- 
ness in the companionship of Christ. 

THE annual meeting of the Netherlands 
Protestantenbond is to be held on October 
31 and November 1 at Bussum, not far 
from Amsterdam, where Mr. van Loenen 
Martinet, the editor of the Hervorming, 
is minister. He and the Rey. P. H. 
Hugenholtz are to give two of the 
addresses, the former on the Geneva 
Congress, the latter on ‘‘Three Great 
Protestants : Calvin, Rousseau, and Vinet.” 
The Rev. V. D; Davis is to attend the 
meetings as representative of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association: 


Tue October number of the Mill Hill 
Pulpit begins the fourteenth volume of 
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the monthly issue of the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove’s sermons, and it contains a 
sermon preached on the twenty-ninth 
anniversary of his settlement at Mill 
Hill: ‘‘In Much Assurance’’ is the 
title, ‘‘a review of twenty-nine years’ 
ministry.’ ‘The first sermon he preached 
as minister of that chapel was on “Truth 
and ‘Truthfulness,’’ setting forth the 
supreme demand upon a minister, who, 
if he cannot claim to know the absolute 
truth, is bound to speak openly that 
which is truth‘to him. After quoting 
some of that old sermon, Mr. Hargrove 
went on to speak of the central facts of 
religion, as to which they had full assur- 
ance. First the fundamental truth of 
righteousness, then religion itself, as an 
abiding need, and the need of Ged; and 
the sermon concluded :— 

** And fourth of undeniable facts is the 
attractiveness and the power of Jesus. 
Men differ in their beliefs and opinions 
about him, about his birth and life and 
death and nature and teaching. We may 
relegate much of the gospel story to the 
realm of myth and poetry. We may 
be unable to admit the authenticity or 
the accuracy of the records upon which 
others rely as inspired documents. But 
whatever we deny or doubt or assert the 
fact remains that Jesus of Nazareth’ is to 
this day a mighty influence in the wo_ld, 
the greatest of all spiritual influences. It 
is true whether we approve of it or not 
that his ‘name is above every name,’ that 
in his name to-day men ‘ cast out evil 
spirits and do wonderful works.’ 

“Here then are four certainties— 
reck, soil, grass, trees, as it were of the 
firm land we come upon amid the seas of 
doubt, The obligation of the moral law, 
the sense of religion, the need of God, the 
power of the Gospel of Christ. And with 
these we can be content. They are 
enough that from them the teacher should 
draw the grand conclusion ‘that thy trust 
may be in the Lord’; not ‘ that thou may’st 
be able to answer concerning the life after 
death, and the nature of the Deity, 
and have authentic information about 
man’s origin and destiny ;” for these, and 
so many the like questions admit of no 
certain reply, were it otherwise men 
truthful and intelligent would not differ 
so widely about them. Sufficient for us 
that our trust is in the Lord, that we be 
assured of Wisdom and Power and Love, 
the One God, of whom we came, and in 
whose hands we are for time and for 
Eternity. 

‘So have I taught you ‘in much assur- 
ance,’ these twenty-nine years past. 
Wrong in many respects, I have been 
tight in this; and if you have learnt so 
much of me you have sufficient, nor need 
seek for certainties in these things which 
are hidden from us and on which we can 
never be agreed.’’ 

A TERRIBLE indictment of the liquor 
traffic in this country is that contained 
in the sermon on ‘* Drink, Greed, and 
Slavery,’’ preached by the late Rev. R.A. 
Armstrong in Hope street Church, Liver- 
pool, on Jan. 17, 1904, and now pub ished 
in the October: number of Sermons for 
the Day. ‘‘ So there we have it, this vast 
organic growth, corrupt and foul, which 
feeds itself upon the vitals of the nation, 
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an organism born of the union of insati- 
able greed on the one hand and insatiable 
craving for drink on the other. Each 
ministers to each and gives it free course 
in the community. The craving for drink 
leads to every species of crime, and fills 
the calendars at the assizes, and pours 1ts 
unceasing stream of victims through the 
gates of the prison, the asylum, and the 
workhouse. The craving for gain, more 
cold and cruel, is the other motive power 
in the driving of the car of Juggernaut ; 
every consideration that appeals to the 
human conscience pleads before it utterly 
in vain, and the great criminal-makers, 
manufacturers of lunacy and creators of 
pauperism, hold high places of public 
honour in Parliament, on the Bench, in 
the social circle. No laws apply to their 
offence. No prosecutor arraigns them at 
the bar. No prison receives them. No 
poor-house or asylum is theirdoom. ‘The 
craving for physical indulgence and the 
craving for inordinate gain stands equal 
in the court of conscience and of justice. 
The one is punished with unrelenting 
iteration. The other is held to be above 
all blame. 

‘Yes, there we have it, the mon- 
strous organism, bred and fed by the 
craze for drink and the craze for gain. 
What are we todo? As members of the 
body politic, nay, as children of God, and 
brethren of mankind, is there not a deep 
and grave responsibility with regard to 
this matter laid upon you and me ?’’ 
Let the whole sermon be read (it may be 
had for 14d. by post from the Liverpool 
Bookseller Company, 70, Lord-strect, 
Liverpool), and let the answer Mr. Arm- 
strong gave to that question be earnestly 
taken to heart, as to what may .be done 
personally, by each one, and in care for 
the children. : 

A notice of Dr. Beet’s book on ‘‘ The 
Last Things ’’ appeared in Tue Inquirer 
soon after its first publication. Of itself 
it would hardly require further notice. But 
some books, like some men, have greatness 
thrust upon them. Dr. Beet has been 
obliged to resign his position as a Wesleyan 
theological professor in order to re-issue 
his book and to gain that liberty of speech 
which the conference denied him. That 
fact calls special attention to the book 
itself. And when a Wesleyan newspaper 
in a leading article declares that ‘‘ few, 
if any, of our ministers preach the doctrine 
that Dr. Beet controverts,’’ and that the 
lay preachers who do preach it are generally 
though not always out of touch with 
modern Christian thought, it looks as if 
even from the Wesleyan point of view a 
grave injustice has been done. Another 
highly significant feature in the same article 
is that what once would have been called 
either a fair or an unfair appeal to the Word 
of God is spoken of as ‘‘ a balancing of the 
texts of the first documents of our religion.”’ 


It is not the work of a friendly neighbour. 


to interfere in domestic disputes. But 
the book of Dr. Beet. has a certain value 
beyond that of its immediate aim as a 
sign of theological movement and unrest 
in the Wesleyan body; the comments of 
so widely read and infiuential a paper as 
the Methodist Times show that the move- 
ment is wider and deeper than we should 
have been ready to assume. 
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Dr: Jonn Watson (Ian Maclaren) 
preached farewell sermons at the Sefton 
Park Presbyterian Church last Sunday, 
and so concluded his twenty-five years 
ministry in that city. Heis fifty-five years 
of age. At theconclusion of the morning 
sermon be spoke as follows :—‘‘ Twenty- 
five years ago on the last Sunday of 
September I began my ministry in this 
pulpit, and I then promised that, according 
to my ability, I should preach Jesus 
Christ. As I review the years my heart 
is humbled by many shortcomings and by 
many mistakes, for which I ask your for- 
giveness; but I will plead that I have 
made Christ the standard of my thinking 
and the centre of my preaching. I have 
always treated the creeds, as my church 
requires, as subordinate standards, and 
have exalted the Bible above doctrinal 
symbols, and I have read the Bible itself 
in the light of Jesu’s words. What 
Jesus did’ not teach I have refused 
to preach; what Jesus did not com- 
mand I have not bound upon your con- 
sciences. I have done my best to 
present God according to the revelation 
of Jesus, and have preached the Divine 
Fatherhood. I have done my best to 
expound redemption according to the 
Gospel, and I have preached the Cross 
as the principle of life. If at any time 
I have spoken as if Christianity stood in 
the acceptance of dogma rather than of 
the living Christ, or as if any man were 
in a state of salvation who had not been 
saved from his sins, then my words have 
betrayed me, for that is not what I 
intended to teach. My last testimony as 
minister of this church is that there is 
one Saviour for the human soul, one 
Master for the human mind, and one 
Guide for the human life, and that is our 
most dear Lord. In His most merciful 
and mighty hands I leave you, bidding 
you be faithful and true; and in His 
name I thank you for the charity with 
which you have allowed me to declare 
whatsoever truth God gave me, for the 
patience with which you have borne with 
my imperfections, and the kindness, not 
only at this present, but during all the 
past, which you have shown to me both 
in my public work andin my private life.’” 


Str Henry Irvine was happy in his 
death. He was at Bradford last week, 
and on Friday night played Tennyson’s 
“ Becket’? to the end, with the closing 
words— 

Into Thy hands, O Lord, 

Into Thy hands ——- 
and before midnight, by a sudden call, he 
had passed away. He was a great actor, 
and a true man, with rare powers and of 
simple and most generous nature, who 
did much to dignify his profession. He 
was knighted by Queen Victoria ten years 
ago, and he was Tennyson’s friend. It is 
eminently fitting that his ashes should 
rest in the Abbey, and that he, like 
Garrick, should have a monument there. 

Tae National Unitarian Temperance 
Association is arranging a conference to 
be held at Essex Hall on Wednesday next 


alter the Council meeting of the B. and — 


F.U.A. Mr. H. G. Chancellor and the 
Rev. W. G, Tarrant are announced as the 


speakers, — 
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UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


et 


OPENING OF SUMMERVILLE. 


SUMMERVILLE, the new residence of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College, was 
formally opened by Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence on Thursday of last week. The 
occasion aroused wide-spread interest in 
the Churches, as was indicated by the 
crowded attendance at the opening cere- 
mony, The catholicity of religious fellow- 
ship in Manchester, and the intimate 
relations of the College with the academic 
life of the city, were also shown in the 
presence of ministers of various religious 
denominations and the presence and 
speech of distinguished representatives of 
the University and local Colleges and Halls. 
The proceedings were timed to commence at 
four o’clock, but some time before that 

- hour the large libraries in which the cere- 
mony was to take place were crowded to 
overflowing, and several hundreds of later 
arrivals had to be content to stand in the 
conservatory, the hall, and even outside 
the open windows. Altogether, between 
seven and eight hundred persons were 
present, and although not more than one 


half of them could hear anything of the 


speeches, nearly all remained for the 
- spection of the premises and tea, which 
_ followed the opening ceremony. The en- 
. thusiasm. of the audience was equal to its 
numbers, and the speeches reached a high 
level of thought and eloquence. The Chair- 
- man opened in an address of much dignity 
and charm, which was followed by a gen- 
_erous tribute to the work of distinguished 
- Unitarians by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
‘University. The Dean of the Theological 
Faculty eloquently vindicated the free, 
scientific study of theology, and Professor 
Carpenter testified to the need and value 
of a College in close touch with the actual 
life of our Churches, Principal Gordon, 
in a few impressive words, lifted the audi- 
“ence to a sense of personal consecration 
to the cause for which the College stands. 
Professor Moore and Colonel Pilcher 
spoke the fitting. words of thanks to Sir 
_ Edwin Durning-Lawrence, and then the 
meeting was compensated for its dis- 
appointment in the inability of Sir Edwin 
to deliver an address by the gracious 
_ words in which Lady Lawrence replied on 
his behalf. Further words of thanks to 
the Chairman and speakers were spoken by 
Mr. W. Long, of Warrington, and the 
Rev. C. J. Street. The usual College hymn, 
and a prayer for Divine help and guidance 
in the great work thus inaugurated offered 
by the Principal, fittingly brought the 
ceremony to a close. 
Tea was then served in the dining-room 
and conservatory, and the company dis- 
-- persed to inspect the house. 
- Summerville is described in a local paper, 
as ‘* the stately home of a late merchant 
prince of Manchester.’’ Surrounded by 
its own grounds of over four acres, beauti- 
fully laid out and well wooded, very little 
alteration has been required to convert 
Summerville into a “stately home” for our 
Northern College. All who saw it for the 
first time were pleasantly surprised, finding 
it far in excess of their anticipation in 
_ dignity and suitability to the purpose for 
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the most striking feature is the large double 
library, opening into the conservatory, 
and with it occupying the whole south 
front of the house. On the other side of 
the hall there is a handsome dining-room, 
and on the ground floor there are also a 


Spacious drawing-room and men’s common 


room, besides the private rooms of the 
matron, kitchen, pantries, &c. Upstairs 
there are some twenty rooms, including 
lecture room, tutor’s room, the Principal’s 
suite of rooms, and rooms for the students. 
As at present arranged there is accommo- 
dation for fifteen students, and the session 
opens with;only one short of the full 
complement. The house has been care- 
fully and suitably furnished. The walls 
are already hung with many pictures and 
portraits; amongst which are two large 
portraits of Dr. Martineau, as well as 
portraits of the founder of the College, 
Dr. John Relly Beard, all the former 
tutors and many of the past students. 
The College is now equipped as its best 
friends would. desire, and enters on its 
second half century with every hope and 


prospect of a useful and honourable 


career, 


The Chair was taken by the President, 


the Rev. Charles C: Coe, F.R.G.S., and 
amongst those present were Sir Edwin and 
Lady Durning-Lawrence; Dr. Hopkinson, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Victoria University 
of Manchester; Professor Peake, Dean of 


the Faculty of Theology ; Professor Tout, 


Dean of the Faculty of Arts; Professors 


Hogg, Herford, Goodrich, Conway, J. 
Estlin Carpenter | (Oxford), 
Moore (Carmarthen), . Principal. Gordon, 


Rey. J. HE. Manning, Principal. Graham 
(Dalton Hall), Principal Hopkinson (Hulme 
(Head-Master 
Manchester Grammar School), Col. Jesse 


Hall), Mr. J..L. Paton 


Pilcher; Messrs. J. R.- Beard, William 
Long, F. Monks, W. H. Talbot (Town 
Clerk), Alderman Healey, Councillor Mars- 


den, G. H. Leigh, John Dendy, Hans 


Renold, A. §S. Thew, J. Hall Brooks, 
Harold Coventry, R. 8. Pilcher, T. H. 


Gordon, G. W. Raynor Wood, Stanley 
Pearson, J. F. Partington, D. Healey, W. E. 


Nanson, I’.. Nicholson, A. Nicholson, E. 


Lawton, Richard Robinson, T. F. Robinson 


T. Worthington, E.. Talbot, R. Wade, 


"HE. B. Broadrick J, Barker; D. A. Little, 


A. E. Piggott, John Livesley, W. Simpson, 
J. H. Pimley, P.. J. Winser, J. Wigley, 
C. N. Higgin, J. Milne, H. Hyde, Thos, 
Knott, and F. Holt; the Revs. D. Agate, 
BE. Allen, W.: HE. Atack,- N. Anderton, 
J. H. Bibby, J. M. Bass, J. Bushrod, C. 
Harvey Cook, W. G. Cadman, J. M. 
Connell, B. C. Constable, H. Dawtrey, J. 
Ellis, E. D. P. Evans, G. Evans, T. B. 
Evans, J. Fox, Wilfred Harris, H. EH. 
Haycock, W. Harrison, W. Holmshaw, 
J. Howard, P. Holt, T. Lloyd Jones, 
G. Knight, J. Moore, H. V. Mills, R.C. 
Moore, J. C. Odgers, C. Peach, G. A. 
Payne, J. A. Pearson, C. T. Poynting, 
W. G. Price, C. Roper, J, Ruddle, P. E, 
Richards, R. 8. Redfern, T. Robinson, 
W. Robinson, H. D .Roberts, H. J. Rossing- 
ton, W. L. Schroeder, C. J. Street, G. Street, 
T.-P. Spedding, Lawrence Scott, W. R. 
Shanks, H. B. Smith, A. C. Smith, A. 
Leslie Smith, J. E. Stead, E. L. H. Thomas, 
W. F. Turland, H. S. Tayler, C. Travers, 


which it is to be used. Entering the hall r A. W. Timmis, H. K, White, and Jods 


Philemon 


Wright. There were also many _ ladies 
present, including Mrs. Harry Rawson, 
Mrs. EH. Ceredig Jones, Miss M. Ashton, 
Miss M. Dendy, Miss Woolley, Mrs. Dennis 
(Bury), and Miss Cooke (Liverpool). Mr. 
John Harrison (London) who had intended 
to be. present, but was prevented at the 
last moment, telegraphed his regrets. The 
Hon. Secs. also announced letters from 
many of the Professors of the Victoria 
University, the Heads and Professors of 
local Colleges; Dr. Drummond, Principal 
of Manchester College, Oxford, who sent 
‘friendly greetings and congratulations,’’ 
the Professors of Manchester College and 
Principal Evans (Carmarthen); many old 
students of the College, and other minis- 
ters in all parts of the country had also 
written, including the Revs. J. C. Street, 
W. Copeland Bowie, H. Enfield. Dowson, 
S. A. Steinthal, C. Hargrove, Travers 
Herford, J..W. Austin, Joseph Wood, 
F. E. Milson, R. Lyttle, A. Bennett, A. R. 
Audreae, A. W. Fox, W.C. Hall, and J. A. 
Kelly. Letters of regret had also been 
received from Lady O’Hagan, the. Misses 
Riddell,. Mrs. Pirie, the. Misses Gaskell, 
Mrs. L. M. Aspland, Mrs. Ashton, Mrs. 
Thomasson, Mrs. H. R. Greg, Miss Philips, 
Mrs. and Miss Nettlefold (Birmingham), 
Mrs. and Miss Holt (Liverpool), Miss M, C. 
Martineau, Mrs. Montague, Miss. Bruce 
(Belfast), Sir John and Lady Brunner, 
Sir R. Lloyd and Lady Patterson, Sir 
James Kitson, Sir William H. Tate, the 
Right Hon, William Kenrick, Mr. Justice 
Andrews, Judge Greenhow, the Right 
Hon. Thomas Andrews, Dr. and Mrs. 
Barlow. (Glasgow), Dr. Emrys Jones, 
Dr. Blake Odgers, Col. Trevelyan; Messrs. 
T. Gair Ashton, M.P.,. Joseph Broome, 
T. B. Bowring, A. Currer Briggs, HE. J: 
Blake, W. Colfox, H. Chatfeild Clarke, H.W. 
Gair, B. Heape, Robert D. Holt, Philip 
H. Holt, Richard D. Holt, Alfred Holt, 
John Harwood, W. Haslam, Thomas 
Harwood, 0. Sydney Jones, P. W. Kessler, 
F. W. Pethick Lawrence, R. G. Lawson, 
David Martineau, F. Nettlefold, 8. W. 
Preston, J. W. Scott, Grosvenor Talbot, 
Franklin Thomasson, F. Wrigley, A. W. 
Worthington, Edgar Worthington and 
others. 

The PresipENT; in opening the proceed- 
ings, said he should content himself mainly 
with that word of congratulation which 
would express the feelings of all present. 
And first he would congratulate the old 
students of the College. He was proud of 
their gratitude to their alma mater for all 
the benefit which they had received from her 
teaching. He was proud, because they had 
been conscious that even the tenderest 
mother cannot always provide all that is 
wanted. Knowing the disabilities of. the 
past they were anxious that their succes- 
sors should not suffer as they did, and thus 
they had earnestly desired to provide these 
splendid surroundings for the College. He 
was glad, too, that they were anxious to 
move with the times, and to become more 
closely associated with the Owens College 
and the Victoria University. Moved by 
such feelings, they inaugurated the Jubilee 
movement with a charming confidence of 
success; started it with a zealous enthu- 
siasm which went far to secure that success, 


and showed the reality of their enthusiasm 
by their self-sacrificing generosity. He 
congratulated next the professors of the 
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College on their removal from disabilities 
which he had heard them pathetically 
describe, and which he hoped they would 
go on describing until all the money was 
raised. And then would come that sweet 
retrospect of memory when we only remem- 
bered the kind and tender things of the 
past; or, if the disabilities were remem- 
bered, it was only to boast of the good 
work done and the good men sent out in 
spite of them. He rejoiced in the added 
dignity and responsibility of the profes- 
sorial office and on the great future which he 
believed lay before the institution. He 
congratulated also the Committee who 
took up the suggestions of the students so 
heartily, worked so faithfully to realise 
them, and had seen their efforts crowned 
with such great success. And the denomi- 
nation also was to be congratulated on 
being brought into closer connection with 
the University and the Faculty of Theology. 
It would have been a sad thing if our 
denomination had not been in close touch 
with the University. In congratulating 
the present students, he might say a few 
words in the way of fatherly advice. There 
was brought home to them, in the advan- 
tages of to-day, their indebtedness both to 
the pious founders and the living benefac- 
tors. He thought that the young did not 
always realise this indebtedness to the 
pious founders. A great many people 
agreed to ignore them, or to forget that 
they ever existed; and some were apt to 
forget, also, the living benefactor. Most of 
his hearers would have read ** The New- 
comes,’’ aud would remember the touching 
scenes which described the relations of old 
Newcome and his son; how the two loved 
one another, the old man spending all that 
he had for the sake of his son ; how the son 
took it all quite easily, spending what he 
got, and never paying due gratitude to the 
father’s care. It might happen tosome of 
the students as it had happened to him (Mr. 
Coe). He did not know that his parents 
had actually to retrench when they sent 
him to College ; but they did all they could 
that he might receive the education of 
University Hall. And he drew atten- 
tion to that passage from ‘‘ The New- 
comes ’’ so that if there were any before 
him who knew that their parents had 
suffered self-sacrifice in order that their 
sons might attain the ministry, they might 
feel gratitude to the living benefactor. 
That ought to come home to: them’ that 
day, surrounded as they were with the 
results of the generosity of our denomina- 
tion. They inherited also the past tradi- 
tions of the institution—traditions which 
were dear to many of them -when they 
recalled the names of those who were edu- 
cated in it, and who were its tutors— 
friends they had lost and friends still with 
them. Among those students he recalled 
one whom he characterised as a great 
genius; another who would have made a 
great financier and statesman had he gone 
into Parliament ; another whose burning 
words of eloquence are still to be heard, 
whose heart is still young and vigorous as 
in the days of his youth. Those were 
great examples which the students of to- 
day might follow. But he would remind 
them that they had not only to reverence 
the tradition of the past, but to create a 
tradition for the future. Their conduct 
and their use of opportunity would estab- 
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lish a precedent, which their successors 
and pride to 
The real success ot the institution 
depended upon its product, and the stu- 
ministerial life 
would be the complete crowning of their 
He could say on behalf 
of the institution that the desire was to 
send forth men inspired with manliness, 
open-heartedness, courage to meet all diffi- 
culties, and fearless save in those things 
It was 
obvious that with the ample preparation 
in that place and at Owens College they 
also desired to send forth scholars with 
a capacity to carry on their studies after- 
And they desired to send out 


would find it their duty 
follow. 


dents’ success im _ their 


success that day. 


which all men ought to fear. 


wards. 
gentlemen. 
The best of men 


That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer ; 


A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 


A great many Christian virtues go to the 


making of the conventional ‘‘ gentleman,”’ 


but the true Christian gentleman is the 
embodiment of all the pieties and the 
moralities, the personification of all that is 
good, serving to remind us that the age 
of chivalry is not yet past nor its spirit 
dead. In turning out such men they pro- 
Of that 
ministry he would not speak, except to 
point out how absurd was the position 
inefficient minister—the teacher 
who could not teach, the preacher who 
could not preach, the ruler who, if he was 
called to rule, could not rule—the men 
who ought to exercise a subtle influence for 


duced the efficient minister. 


of the 


good, putting forth no influence for good ; 


the organiser who could not organise; the 
pastor who would not visit; or did, not 
know how; the comforter who could not 
comfort; the sympathiser who. could not 


rejoice with those who rejoice. There 


might be some who entered on that great 


profession with a view to the dignity and 
respect with which society views it, but 
‘who had not those personal virtues without 
which it is but an empty show. If there 
were such a man, knowing what he was and 
still continuing in the profession, he was not 
only ‘most miserable, but also beneath 
contempt. He would have those who 
heard him save themselves from this out- 
ward contempt and inward unrest by 
taking care that in every branch of their 
work they should show themselves efficient 
ministers of the Gospel. 

In concluding his address, Mr. Coe said 
that at the annual meeting of the College 
he had suggested a dual mode of dealing 
with the Jubilee Fund. ‘‘ He who gives 
quickly gives twice.’’. He suggested that 
he who had given quickly should give 
twice, and would himself make one if others 
would follow. He had read of an incident 
in the life of the late Dr. Barnardo. On 
one occasion an elderly lady called, desiring 
to see-him personally, and after some delay 
secured an interview. It was brief and 
to the point. Handing one note for 
£1,000 to him, she said she gave that 
because he never turned a child from his 
doors; a second note for the same sum 
was because she approved the details of his 
methods ; and a third was to mark-her 
satisfaction that the children at Ilford 


were not made to assume a charity garb. 


Now, said- Mr. Coe, I commend. that 
example, and suggest the following form 
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of bequest for the College :—‘* I give £1,000 
for the sake of the past of this istitution, 
so full of sacred and tender memories to me. 
I give £1,000 for the sake of the new birth 
which this institution has undergone. I 
give £1,000 for the sake of its alliance with 
those of other faiths, trusting that its 
alumni, while maintaining the most faith- 
ful loyalty to the Church to which they 
belong, may have souls open to receive 
from other sources some thrill of devotion 
and some impulse to beneficence, which 
shall help them to realise the essence of 
all religion and morality—Love to God and 
Man.’ 

Sir Epwin Durninc-LAWRENCE, whose 
indisposition preyented him from address- 
ing the meeting, then formally declared the 
building open. 

Vice-Chancellor ALFRED Hopkinson 
said that he could most heartily con- 
gratulate the Committee on the success 
of their undertaking on personal grounds. 
For, as a neighbour, he had peculiar satis- 
faction in seeing the College with its 
grounds attached in front of his own 
residence, instead of a number of streets 
and houses ; but it was as representative 
of the University that he could say with 
infinite satisfaction that they were glad 
to see the successful opening of the College. 
It supplied one or two good things thatsome 
of those who agreed about that work laid 
stress upon. They found sometimes a 
difficulty in keeping up the social life of 
the students which was provided for in’ 
those halls of residence, where students, 
while residing together, would help to 
form each other’s characters and promote 
intellectual growth. Anybody looking back 
to his old college days would know how 
much for both these good things had been 
done by his fellow students. There was 
another thing relating to the promotion of 
the views they held and the principles 
which were dear to them. It was of great 
importance in dealing with such a question 
that men should have learned to know 
each other in comparatively early youth, © 
for they would then be far more efficient 
in working together afterwards in any 
great movement which might take place. 
In the history of the Wesleyan or the Oxford 
movement, or indeed any other, how often 
the results have been due to the effects 
of early and close collegiate associations. 
But it was not merely from that side that 
he looked as representative of the Univer- 
sity with special satisfaction to the open- | 
ing of that Hall. The new University had 
special reason to be grateful to the body 
from which his audience came. Where 
would the University have been without 
those who bore such names as Ashton, 
Rathbone, Worthingtoh, and many others 
which he could mention, not omitting the 
kindly thought and support which comes 
from those who still bear the honoured 
name of Gaskell? But there was one 
new development of their work which 
caused him to look with satisfaction upon 
the existence of colleges such as that. 
In connection with the Theological Faculty 
there were two most important things to 
bear in mind. One was that they would 
never be false to the fundamental idea of 
their founder. They would never allow 
within their walls anything, directly or 
indirectly, in the shape of a religious test. 
They did not recognise that they wished 
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to keep out religious or theological instruc- | his (Professor Peake’s) fault that they were 
tion; but it must not contain anything | not even more catholic. He did his best 


that was offensive either to the pupils or 
the parents of pupils. Next, if they were 
to do effective work in the Faculty they felt 
that while they were training men to 
some extent to become afterwards members 
of a particular profession, they could not 
give the whole of the professional training 
ither for men of business, for engineers, 
doctors, lawyers, or for the Christian 
ministry. There would be members also of 
particular bodies, and they must be under 
the guidance of those bodies. But what they 
could do in the University was to provide 
a broad basis of common culture for all 
alike, so that men would be brought to- 
gether to work with the highest ideals, 
engaged in the pursuit of truth and in the 
search for culture, apart from the specific 
work, profession, or business of later life ; 
and it was the union of a College—definitely 
attached to a given body, and on which 
the social life of the students was secured— 
with a University which had no distinction 
and afforded an open door for all, that was 
going to be one of the most effective levers 
for progress of thought and for social pro- 
gress in the future. Therefore, they heartily 
welcomed what had been done here. 
The new Faculty had men of all kinds 
of views, which need not be compro- 
mised or given up; but he had never 
known a more harmonious body of men, 
with different views, but agreed to work to- 
gether in order to promote sound knowledge 
on theological subjects. They felt that they 
were working for the promotion of truth, 
and that if the ways to the summit of truth 
might be very different,they might still 
retain for each other the most complete 
mutual respect. He hoped that from the 
College, as reorganised that day, there 
would come men who, as students, would 
exercise a beneficial influence on the 
University, and who, in return, would be 
stimulated to better work than might 
otherwise have been possible. 


Tue DEAN OF THE FacuLty (PROFESSOR 
-Prake) spoke of the pleasure-with which 
all who were connected with the Faculty 
welcomed this new movement on the part 
of the College. He confirmed the Vice- 
Chancellor’sremarkas to the harmony of 
their body. They scarcely ever had any 
_ division in actual voting. ‘They respected 
each other’s opinions and had no wish that 
anyone should surrender his own dear 
convictions. Everyone in the University 
ought to have an equal place to night. 
The principle of absolute freedom from 
tests was splendidly realised in the Faculty. 
They had men of all shades of opinion, 
and one of the most valued of their mem- 
bers, and whose counsel they looked for, 
was their own Principal. They felt that it 
was asatower of strength to them to have 
a manof such eminence and learning and 
- wide culture as Mr. Gordon to represent 
his subject, and indeed many others. He 
called attention to a further fact. They 
had instituted a series of popular lectures 
during this session, and the names on the 
list would show how catholic and inclusive 
were their sympathies. Mr. Carpenter 
-had been asked to be one of those lec- 
turers, and at some considerable incon- 
venience he was willing for his name to be 
added and for his special subject and 
a __ tendency to be represented. It was not 


to get Mr. Montefiore, in order that they 
might have the pleasure of listening to that 
gentleman, and also to show to the world 
at large that they recognised no distinc- 
tions of belief on the Faculty. He had 
never been able to understand why people 
fancied that theologians must hate each 
other more deeply than any other class of 
students. He did not know that philo- 
sophers and historians and political econo- 
mists loved each other much more than 
theologians did. It was quite certain, 
at least, that animated as they were on 
the Faculty*by a single love of truth and 
desire to get at the facts, they were deter- 
mined to treat theology as_ historical 
science for investigation and teaching. 
To that principle not one of them would 
be consciously untrue. They did their 
best to treat every shade of opinion with 
respect. When it was his duty to lecture 
on a Bibical author to a class he saw mem- 
bers of every shade of opinion, at least in 
Protestantism, present. But he was never 
embarrassed by that fact, because they 
knew that what he sought was not to push 
his theological opinions, but to give a 
faithful interpretation of the author dealt 
with. There followed this happy expe- 
rience, which was not quite usual for theo- 
logians, and which he prized very much, 
that when it came to examination  ques- 
tions, his students frequently, and with 
the utmost freedom, entirely disagreed 
with the views he put before them. That, 
instead of arousing irritation, only made 
him happy to think that the students were 


bringing an independent judgment to the. 


‘subject, and trying to take their own view. 

Professor Peake concluded by again ex- 
pressing his congratulations and those 
of the Faculty upon the new develop- 
ments at Summerville. 

The Rev. J. Estuin Carpenter desired 
to supplement the good wishes of Principal 
Drummond. The College in Manchester 
was established upon practically the 
game principle as Manchester College, 
Oxford. The Home Missionary . College 
also declined to impose, either upon tutor 
or student, adhesion to any prescribed 
formula of theological belief. Their very 
name was not to be taken as a warning-off 
against all others of any denomination 
from entering their doors. It was-a-name 
which, he was informed, might even, if 
the trustees or subscribers desired, be 
changed. It represented only the source 
from which they sprang, and the aspirations 
after liberty which had guided them to 
liberty and success that day. This 
principle was winning recognition on a 
wider scale than was commonly known. 
Only two months ago he ventured to appeal 
to the President of Harvard University— 
a Unitarian of the Unitarians—because 
in his ‘annual address to the alumni of 
Cambridge he had declared that they were 
the only institution in the world founded 
on that principle. When he (Professor 
Carpenter) had the pleasure of being at 
Harvard eleven years ago, he lectured to 
at least eight different religious commu- 
nions or denominations. Many more were 
now sending their students to that great 
divinity school, and the professors were 
chosen from various religious communions. 
President Eliot, however, was quite un- 


aware that there existed in this country— 
on a small and obscure scale, it was true 
—colleges which had adopted that same 
principle long before Harvard had embraced 
it. When he had the pleasure to be at 
the Council at Geneva, he found also that 
the University of Geneva had organised 
its Theological Faculty on an identical basis. 
More than thirty years ago the churches 
of Geneva adopted a constitutional law 
by which no minister was compelled to 
subscribe to any particular theological 
formula, or even to use in his services any 
specific liturgical form. The University, 
organised on a similar basis, had in its 
Theological Faculty members - of very 
various beliefs;° and the result of. this 
fraternal union between the representatives 
of different theological schools was, that not 
only were the rooms of the University freely 
thrown open to an International Con- 
ference, but the Cathedral also was set 
at their disposal by the clergy and laity 
of the City Consistory. That principle had 
spread through all the Protestant Churches 
of Switzerland, and it was in part the result 
of political advance as well as of religious 
depelopment. It is the principle of the 
future. It was adopted by the great 
University with which that College was 
connected, and it was quite certain that 
in the long run it would be the basis on 
which all theological study must be con- 
ducted, as it enters into line with the 
great studies of science and history, which 
are always open to progressive change. 
He believed that that College, serving a 
group of Churches of kindred aim and 
purpose in the Manchester district, had 
abundantly justified its existence by. the 


‘services of the past fifty years,and he hoped 


that there would be an active and vigorous 
development. of that collegiate life in con- 
nection with the Churches of our household 
of faith, which were so numerous in the 
neighbourhood around the city. Per- 
sonally, he hoped that in coming years 
much more co-operation might be possible 
between Manchester and Oxford. It ap- 
peared to him clear that in Manchester 
they had opportunities in particular of 
practical training in the work of our 
Churches which were of the highest possible 
value. They had also now access to the 
splendidly organised Theological Faculty 
in addition to the resources of their own 
particular school. Still Oxford might also 
have something to teach, and he would 
heartily rejoice if it should be possible in 
the coming years to make some occa- 
sional exchanges of students. And why 
not also of lecturers ? who might thus carry 
to the other the particular experience 
which they had. found valuable in their 
own case. The College was organised 
on the basis of a common residence. That 
was a step forward in the College history 
which was likely to be of the greatest pos- 
sible advantage. He knew that there was 
sometimes a dread that little groups of 
men, shut up by themselves and secluded 
from the world, would acquire the habits 
and temper of a clique, and might go forth 
stamped with the brand of a particular 
seminary. He had had, however, the 
pleasure of friendship with many of the 
ministers who in fifty years had gone from 
that College, had seen them in every 
variety of character, of individual and 
moral energy, and he did not fear that any 
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seclusion in the agreeable retreat in which 
they were gathered was likely to diminish 
in any way the individuality of their 
students or to stamp them with a common 
mark. He appealed to the students them- 
selves to remember that they were begin- 
ning a new era in their College history, and 
that under the new conditions they would 
be able to contribute in a way never before 
possible to each other moral and religious 
education. It was the great advantage of 
a common residence of that kind that in it 
the strong could help the weak, and that 
by the continuous intercourse and partici- 
pation in common studies, discussion of 
common interests, and the cultivation of 
common aims, the springs of character 
could be strengthened and invigorated, 
and those who sometimes might otherwise 
be slack go forth stronger for their work. 
He called the students’ attention to the 
description which the College still puts 
before them—that it is a Missionary 
College. There was, he thought, some- 
times a danger that absorption in the 
higher intellectual interests of pure scholar- 
ship might dull and weaken the impulse 
which it was the original purpose of that 
College to cultivate and develop. All 
around them, in the city and in the villages 
and hamlets that had become towns, there 
were the ignorant, the suffering, and sinful, 
and the work of the missionary must 
always be primarily to carry the truths of 
the Gospel into the dark places of our sin 
and lust and shame. Through the im- 
mense strides which popular education has 
made in this country in the last generation, 
the great masses of the working people 
are often perfectly able to hold their own 
in theological and scientific discussion, and 
it was needful, therefore, that every teacher 
of religion should be able to give a reason 
for the faith that is m him, and present 
the teachings of Jesus in their simplest and 
most penetrating form. They had, there- 
fore, to recognise this alliance between the 
higher types of scholarship after which they 
justly aimed, and that missionary work 
to which they were vowed. Depend upon 
it, the Churches that were not interested 
in saving others would find a terrible 
amount of difficulty in saving themselves. 
It became more and more important that 
the men who were going forth into the 
great warfare of evil—which was the 
whole meaning of their Christianity— 
should not only be well equipped in the latest 
devices of theological scholarship or the 
latest forms of philosophical theory, but 
that they should have also the passionate 
love of bringing men back from the turmoil 
of temptation, of giving them~strength 
to fight with their besetting sins, and leading 
them into the example of Jesus and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit. May this 
College, Mr. Carpenter said, in conclusion, 
under so distinguished a Principal, with 
resources of teaching such as we all value 
very highly, with an open outlook towards 
the best forms of University culture, and 
with all the enormous interests of a great 
city at its doors—may this College enter 
on a career of usefulness such as it has 
never achieved before. 

Principat Gorpon believed they must 
know that, if he had a heart at all, there 
must be struggling in it a full tide of 
joyful gratitude along with a heavy weight 
of new responsibility. They weré gratefu 


for the change that had taken place in their 
circumstances; but they would not be 
forgetful on that day for the past out 
of which they emerged. Some of those 
present were old enough to remember the 
first class teaching—not in class-rooms, 
but in the private chambers of the early 
tutors. Some again might remember the 
attic to which the students a little later 
climbed. All of them remember the old 
hall, and though they had had their 
quarrel with its angles, and its scantiness, 
and the various disadvantages it presented, 
they would say-of it as patriots of their 
Mother Country, ‘‘ Memorial Hall, with all 
thy faults I love thee still.’ They had 
not only to look backward, but forward 
also. They thought of those whose stead- 
fastness in harder times than ours really 
made for them the liberties they now 
enjoyed. They remembered their faith- 
fulness and their freedom. They would 
be unworthy of their place that day if 
they bated a jot of that heart of faith 
and trust in freedom which made their 
forerunners strong and brave and true. 
But they looked forward. That day they 
were placed in trust for those unborn. 
Handed on to them, frankly, were the 
traditions, the principles, the great ideas, 
which were the strength and beauty and 
glory of their historic past. They had 
to take care that nothing they did or 
thought or said should prejudice the unseen 
future that lay before them, so that those 
who came afterwards might not say that 
they had to look above their heads to those 
behind them, for the true principles of 
religious learning and religious liberty. 
That was why he felt that an enhanced 
responsibility rested upon them all, and he 
entreated those who were brought into the 
closest connection with him as fellow- 
workers and fellow-learners to remember 
that they could not live on the past; they 
might not live solely for the present ; they 
had to look forward to the bearing of their 
efforts, and of their slackness, as well as 
their energy upon the future which awaited 
some of them, but would roll its ages on 
when those who stood there then were 
covered by the sod. Let them make the 
hopes which rested in their hearts to-day 
a help for them all when trials came, as 
come they would, when difficulties arose, 
when friction threatened, when temptation 
assailed. Let them remember with what 
heart, with what spirit, with what joyful 
anticipation they began. Again begin; 
always be beginning, doing so a little more 
toward that life which never ends. Let 
him remind their Irish friends, to whom they 
owed so much, that though they were in 
October, it was the 12th, ‘‘ the glorious 
twelfth.’? May it be a day of pious and 
immortal memory : 

Proressor Moore proposed that the 
best thanks of the meeting be given 
to Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence for his 
kindness in declaring the building open. 
He expressed regret for the illness from 
which their friend had been suffering, and 
which had made it impossible for him to 
favour them with one of those vigorous and 
inspiring addresses which they always as- 
sociated with his personality. 

CoLonEL PrnoHer, in seconding, said no 
one knew better than he did how much 
the College was indebted to Sir Edwin 
for his generosity and his unfailing kindness | 


and counsel in every way. In coming 
there again he had added to the debt they 
owed him. They were glad to welcome 
him and Lady Lawrence in that handsome 
room which they were so proud to possess, 
and he trusted there might be in it many 
future happy gatherings. 

The resolution having been carried, 

Lapy Lawrence replied. It was, she said, 
a great pleasure for Sir Edwin and herself 
to be present. She had already heard from 
Principal Gordon of the beauty and magni- 
ficence of the new house. But she had no 
idea that it was such a fine building, and 
she congratulated them upon having 
acquired it. She joined with Sir Edwin in 
wishing to the Committee, the Principal, 
the tutors and students, God speed and all 
prosperity in the future. 

Mr. Witt1am Lone moved a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman and the speakers, 
and added his hearty congratulation to the 
Committee and all who had worked to 
obtain possession of that fine building. 
He hoped, emphasising the remarks of 
Professor Carpenter, that the two colleges 
of Manchester and Oxford—the one with a 
missionary spirit which could not be in- 
dulged to the same extent in Oxford, 
where they had no great city like Manches- 
ter—would work together for the good of 
their body and the dissemination of the 
truth which they held so dear. 
this might be the glorious home of the 
Unitarians of the district and of all those 
who liked to join them. 

Rey. C. J. Srrezer seconded the resolu- 
tion, referring especially to the admirable 
services which the President had rendered 
to the College for many - years. He 
thoroughly believed in that College. Its 
managers knew what its principle was, and 
what they wanted. They were determined 
to get it, and were on the right lines in doing 
so. He had faith in the members of the 
College, its Principal and its management, 
and had therefore great pleasure in taking 
part in the proceedings. The resolution 
having been carried, a verse of the hymn, 
‘* Onward, Christian soldiers,’’ was sung, 
and Principal Gordon closed the proceedings 
with prayer. 


OBITUARY. 


HENRY JOSEPH MORTON. 


On Friday, October 13, at his residence, 
2, Westbourne-villas, Scarborough, an 
old and faithful friend of our cause, 
Mr. H. J. Morton, passed to his rest, 
being 80 years of age. We have not at 
the moment further particulars as to Mr. 
Morton’s life at hand, but are glad to be able 
to publish the following “ Appreciation.” 

Some years ago, when Mr. Morton was 
approaching his eightieth year, a minis- 
terial friend of his of long standing sent a 
message to him in these words; ‘* Say to 
him that he has only one fault, and that is 
that he is growing old.’? Those words 
expressed very fairly the experience of 
most of his friends, that such was the glow 
of his noble and generous impulses, the 
white heat of the strenuousness of his life 
of benevolent activity, that the spots on 
the sun could only be detected by too 
searching an inspection and a 


darkened medium. He was give 


He hoped ~ 
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tality. To think of him in this one respect 
alone, and to remember the childlike sim- 
plicity of the man jcined with a kind of 
hilarity as of a generous-natured boy, is to 
be furnished with a standard of judgment 
of him that makes it almost pcssible to 
; deny that there were spots on the sun, OF 
that he had any fault but that of growing 
old. Like ail men the foundation of whose 
character is impulsiveness, Mr. Morton 
presented the spectacle, at times, of vol- 
canic outbursts of indignation. His very 
zephyrs were bracing north-easters; his 
gentlest breezes had a family likeness to 
hurricanes. Things were never dull for 
anybody when Mr. Morton was about. 
His memory will doubtless be kept green 
for many years, by the anecdotes that grow 
out of such a soil of character, freshened 
by such a breezy nature, even if there were 
any danger of his being forgotten by the 
thousand hearts that in some form or other, 
whether in private beneficence or public 
munificence, have felt the effects of his 
generous spirit. Strenuousness character- 
ised every development of his life—his 
business, his ‘‘ causes,’’ his pleasures, his 
travelling, his play with children. ‘‘ A 
clear fire, a clean hearth, and the rigour of 
the game’’; this was his wish, too, and 
like the famous person whose wish this was, 
he, too, ** loved the quadrate, the square.’’ 
Not cards only, but all else was serious 
warfare, ‘‘ the ends, the gain, with glory.”’ 
He “‘ fought a good fight, cut and thrust.’’ 
‘* All people have their blind side—their 
superstitions ; and hearts was his favourite 
suit,’ too. He enjoyed life, and loved to 
help others to try and enjoy it. His en- 
joyment was real. It radiated from his 
face. He had a wide knowledge of men. 
He was a much-travelled man. And one 
might say, considering his buoyant nature, 
he was a much-tried man; yet there was 
clearly a uniform determination in him to 
be a man and master of his fate. He bore 
with many kinds of human weakness 
with wonderful tenderness. He bore some 
of his own physical pains at times with an 
air almost bordering on jocularity. His 
county, of course Yorkshire, and his church, 
of course Unitarian, divided, or rather 
claimed, his chief admiration. It was his 
faith that the high qualities of the York- 
shire character and the purity, plainness, 
and simplicity of the faith of his church 
would carry all before them. He was an 
optimist, who sometimes borrowed the 
weapons of the pessimist to further his 
optimistic ends. His best oratory was 
not on the public platform, though effec- 
tive enough there, but on his own hearth- 
stone. There he forgot his audience, and 
often forgot himself; there his displays of 
tempestuous optimism were things to he- 
hold and to remember. No old man, 
surely, could see Mr. Morton without en- 
_ vying his perennial youth ; no young man 
could see him without feeling humbled by 
the spectacle of such superb SHerEy. and 
address. The best business principles were 
incarnate in him. He had no mercy on the 
slipshod. At last he rests ~ 
As the wild waters rest, 
With the colours of heaven on their 
breast. 
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OBEDIENCE AND DUTY. 


Tue beginning of all our learning is 
obedience. It is the first lesson of Jife— 
to learn to do as we are bid, and not to do 


‘what is forbidden. 


Have you ever watched a baby learning 
by degrees the meaning of ‘‘ No’? 2 
The lesson may begin with a shake of the 
head, and then pass on to the word itself 
‘“No.’” The child gradually learns to 
understand a warning and to obey it, to 
understand a command and to obey. it. 
It is what we all have to learn, first at 
home, then at school, and in our work in 
the world. Hven in our play we have to 
obey our leader, if we are to avoid quarrel- 
ling and to play happily together. There 
are other people to be obeyed too, police- 
men, judges, parliaments and kings. And 
you can think for yourselves of many more 
who have to be obeyed, either because they 
know better than other folk, or because it is 
arranged so for the sake of order. Only 
those who have learned to obey are ever 
fit to command when their turn comes to 
make others obey. 

We never really come to the end of obey- 
ing, even when we are grown up. For 
besides the obedience we owe to those who 
are In any way set over us, besides the 
obedience due to the law of the land, 
which is made for the good of ail, there is a 
still higher kind of obedience due from 
each one of us. The word of command 
spoken by the voice of conscience, the 
word of God in our own hearts, claims our 
obedience always, whether we heed it or 
not. 

We may take no notice; we may say, 
like a little child, ‘‘ I won’t obedient you,’ 
and go our own way; but still we know in 
our own hearts that we ought to obey, 
and that if we disobey we deserve to be 
punished. 

We know, too, that however far we stray 
from the right path, we still bear with us 
that inward voice, telling us what we ought 
to do, and what we ought not to do, urging 
us, warning us, approving or disapproving. 
Hach one of us has this inward guide, and 
whatever we are thus bidden to do is our 
duiy. 

Duty means what is due from us, what 
we owe, what we ought to do. Duty isa 
debt that we owe, a debt that we ought 
to pay. 

In some ways duty is the same for us all. 
There are some things that we all feel we 
ought to do. Sometimes duty is different 
for different people, and we each have 
our own duty or duties. You can think of 
examples for yourselves. 

Perhaps some of you have guessed al- 
ready why we are thinking of duty specially 
to-day—not only we who read Tue In- 
QuIRER, but English folk everywhere, on 
land and at sea, at home and abroad. 

This Saturday, October 21, is Trafalgar 
Day. Just a hundred years ago, off the 
coast of Spain, was ought and won the 
battle of Trafalgar, when in the hour of 
victory, on board his ship the Victory, 
was killed our great English sailor, Nelson. 

We English love the sea and we honour 
our great ‘sailors. Why should this sailor, 
this Admiral Horatio Nelson, and his 


victory at Trafalgar be specially famous ? 
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Partly, perhaps, because this sea-fight, 
eas with other victories of Nelson’s, 
saved England from a great danger. The 
tyrant Napoleon, having made himself 
master of France, next tried to make him- 
self master of all Europe. England tried 
to stop him, so England was his special 
enemy, and he considered the invasion 
and conquest of England as the most 
important step in his plan of conquest. 

So much did the safety of England 
depend on her ships and her sailors, that it 
was no wonder her bravest sailor, her 
greatest admiral, was honoured as a hero 
by the whole nation, and his name re- 
membered with gratitude. 

Nelson’s last message to his sailors—to 
the whole fleet—before the battle is more 
famous than the battle itself: 

‘* England expects every man to do his duty.’ 

This signal was made by means of flags, 
with numbers standing for letters, run up 
one after the other to the mast- head of the 
admiral’s ship—the flag-ship it is called. 

Officers and seamen under Nelson were 
used to follow him into any danger, and 
the lesson of his life had been obedience to 
command, faithfulness to duty, loyalty to 
England, Tt was no wonder that when 
he ‘spoke to them all thus in the hour of 
danger, his message was received with an 
anwering shout throughout the flect. 

‘* Now,’ said Nelson, ‘‘I can do no 
more. We must trust to the great disposer 
of all events, and the justice of our cause. 
I thank God for this great opportunity of 
doing my duty.”’ eee years earlier he had 
written : ‘‘ Our country has the first demand 
for our services; and private convenience 
or happiness must ever give way to the 
public good. Duty is the great business of 
2 sea officer.”? And to the young officers 
under his command he taught that the 
first duty is obedience. 

From the first, Horatio Nelson showed 
himself faithful to duty. Small and feeble 
in body, he was never afraid of danger 
to himself, never afraid of doing his duty 
however difficult or dangerous it might be. 

As a child he wandered off one day from 
his grandmother’s house in the country. 
After & long search he was found sitting 
by a brook which he could not cross. His 
grandmother wondered that hunger and 


fear had not driven him home. ‘‘ Fear! 
grandmamma. I never saw fear. What 
is 16??? 


Horatio entered the Navy and went to sea 
at the age of twelve. At twenty he was 
himself in command of a ship. 

Tiver ready to share hardship and danger 
with his men, he was ready to share honour 
with them too, and would take any trouble 
for their welfare and promotion. As a 
commander he was honoured and loved 
by his own officers and crew. Asan adimiral 
he was honoured and loved throughout 
the Navy. At his death he was mourned 
by Englishmen throughout the world. 

‘* Thine island loves thee well, thou famous 
man, 

The greatest sailor since the world began, 

Mighty seaman, tender and true . . » 


° 5 8 ° 
Let his great example stand 
Colossal seen of every land, : : 
Till in all lands and through all human 
story 


The etl y ot duty be the way to glory.’™ 
LILIAN Hau. 
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MEN FOR THE MINISTRY. 

THE opening of the new session at 
Manchester College, Oxford, and the open- 
ing of Summerville, the new residence of 
the Unitarian Home Missionary College, 
in Victoria Park, Manchester, are both 
reported in our present issue. The Home 
Missionary College is to be congratulated 
on the ample fulfilment of the wishes of its 
old students for the celebration of the 
jubilee of its foundation, in securing this 
admirable residence—a commemoration 
which has been very warmly supported by 
friends throughout this country, and with 
a special ardour in the north of Ireland. 
The report we publish will give some idea 
of the very pleasant conditions under which 
the work of the College will now be carried 
on, the great advantages secured by close 
association with the Victoria University 
and its Free Faculty of Theology, and also 
of the enthusiasm which has been generated 
by this new departure. 

And now a further question becomes 
urgent. We have in our two colleges, 
admirably equipped for the training of 
ministers, a lavish over-provision of teach- 
ing power and opportunity for training, 
so far as the present actual needs of the 
churches and the men they furnish as 
students for the ministry are concerned. 
Will the enthusiasm, which has carried 
this jubilee scheme through to so successful 
an issue, go on to produce a new quickening 
of religious life, an extension of the field of 
duty actually occupied and open to 
ministerial service, and a fresh ‘supply of 
capable and devoted men to be trained 
for that service? The churches have 
chosen to have two colleges. Will they 
now produce the men, who shall be the 
best witnesses to their own genuine re- 
ligious vitality, men deeply, impressed by 
the greatness of the call, the urgent need 
for such consecrated service, and earnestly 
determined to give their lives to it ? 

Mr. CarPeNnTER, whose address at Ox- 
ford and speech at Manchester are both 
reported here, has been giving: andther 
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address on ‘‘ The Ministry asa Profession.”’ 
It is the same appeal that he made with 
so much earnestness twelve years ago at the 
opening of Manchester College, at Oxford ; 
now it is made in more extended form in 
this address, which was given first at a 
meeting at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hamp- 
Stead, then on Monday week in Birmingham 
and on Thursday evening, after the open- 
ing of Summerville, at the Memorial Hall, 
Manchester. The Rey. Drenpy AGATE; 
President of the District Association, was 
in the chair, and Principal Gorpon and 
Mr. Ernest Srernrxan spoke at the close. 

Both parents and ministers, Mr. CarpEn- 
rer said, ought seriously to consider the 
duty of putting the ministry before. their 
young people as a profession to which they 
might be called. They ought not to be 
discouraged sby any poverty of outlook 
from the worldly point of view. . A growing 
number of men in the present time were 
not afraid of being poor, and were found 
willing to give themselves in social service 
to the public good, with little or no remun- 
eration. For such there was a_ geeat 
opportunity in the church, for the ministry 
gives access to various forms of social 
service and the amplest opportunity for 
unselfish devotion to the highest ends, in 
which both men and women might find 
their truest. happiness. The needs es- 
pecially of great cities are pressed upon 
us all with increasing urgency, and there 
is a new call to. women as well as men to 
give their lives to such ministry. 


Among the joys of a minister’s life 
must be reckoned his special opportunities 
of forming friendships of the most precious 
kind, while there is open to him a creative 
activity in self-expression in the highest 
religious work, which,asin the case of the 
artist and the poet, is a source of deep and 
abiding joy. 

This must not be taken as a report of 
Mr. Carpenter’s address, but merely as 
some indication of the lines of his appeal, 
And there is one other thing we should 
like to say. On the churches most directly 
is laid theresponsibility of producing the 
men who shall be willing to devote them- 
selves to the ministry, and shall possess 
those qualities of mind and heart and 
spirit, which may be trained for effective 
service. But let this be borne in mind. If 
the churches desire that men of high 
character and endowment shall be drawn 
to their ministry, let it be their chief care 
not simply to make the position tenable 
in a material sense, though it be on lines 
of rigid poverty, but let it be to a position 
of honour and trust, in the highest sense, 
that they call their minister. Let the 
hfe cherished in their midst be such as to 
kindle the most generous ardour, and an 
eagerness for self-sacrificing service in all 
who have part of it. Then will a true man 
feel that itis worth while to devote his life 
and all his'gifts tosuch a work. — 
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MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE LIGHT OF 
HISTORICAL SCIENCE.* 


By THE Rev. J, Esttin CARPENTER, M.A. 


GENTLEMEN,—The College which resumes 
its work to-day, ‘‘ exists for the purpose 
of promoting the study of religion, theology, 
and philosophy, without insisting upon 
the adoption of particular doctrines.’’ 
This principle is of much wider application 
than is commonly supposed. In this 
country, it is true, the conception of reli- 
gious fellowship without limitation of 
doctrine or definition of creed has been 
the inheritance only of an inconspicuous 
group of churches, which have found three 
small colleges sufficient for their needs. 
But it is also the basis of the theological 
faculty of a great modern university like 
the Victoria University at Manchester. 
Early in the last century it became the 
guiding principle of the Divinity School 
of Harvard University, the oldest of the 
American foundations, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, And it provides the field 
tor the whole religious life of the Protestant 
Churches of an entire Huropean State, the 
Federation of the Swiss Cantons. Among 
a robust and energetic people political 
freedom resulted in a remarkably thorough 
adoption of religious freedom also. Thirty- 
one years ago at Geneva the last vestiges 
of dogmatic control were swept away ; 
and the Church Constitution declared that 
‘any minister may preach and teach 
freely on his own responsibility, nor may 
this liberty be restricted either by confes- 
sions of faith or by liturgical formularies.”’ 
The theological faculty ot its university is 
no-less free. When the Conference of 
‘* Unitarian and other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers’’ met within its 
walls seven weeks ago, the venerable head 
of the Faculty, Professor Chantre, affirmed 
that Unitarianism stood “* for something 
more than opposition to an article of the- 
ancient creeds ’’ ; it represented ‘‘ a free 
and independent theology, with a method 
different from that of all orthodoxies, in 
which the search for truth was practised 
with the same sincerity as in history, 
science, or philosophy.’ 


I. 


I need not recite the well-worn tale of 
the steps by which this freedom was won 
for ourselves, or describe the intellectual, 
moral, and political forces which have 
shaped its operation abroad. To find 
anything really analogous to it we must go 
behind the schools of Christendom, and 
mingle with the, philosophie theologians 
of Greece, or, as we may now add, of India. 
It is among the ironies of history that 
the great champion of spiritual liberty, who 
saved Christianity from lapsing into the 
stagnation of a Jewish sect, should at the 
same time have been the author of the 
idea of the Church, founded on specific 
formule such as that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and in that function, also Lord. 
Here was the germ of a Credo, with all its 
subsequent implications of exelusive salva- 
tion, and doom of death for those who re- 
mained outside. Such ideas might belong 
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to the promoters of the Greek mysteries, 
they formed no part of the fabric of 
common teligious thought. Socrates de- 
scribes Athens as the most free-spoken 
state in Hellas, not having yet learned his 
own peril. Plato criticises unsparingly 
the sacred traditions of the gods, and de- 
clares truth the beginning of every good 
thing both to gods and men. The 
Sophists undertake to make men able to 
dispute about divine things, and the corres- 
ponding teachers of the Ganges Valley, 
as we see them around the person of 
Gotama, the Buddha, a century before 
the death of Socrates, publicly question 
every received belief. 

No great religious teacher has analysed 
more clearly the moral and intellectual 
mischief of the controversial temper than 
the historic founder of Buddhism. But so 
completely did he impress upon his fol- 
lowers the love of truth and mutual good- 
will, that the widest theological differences 
made no schism in his Order. Sects might 
multiply, but they were not torn by jealous 
rivalries. Even the difficult subject of 
the person of the Buddha produced no 
cleavage between opposite views. On the 
one hand, the men of what was called the 
** Little Vehicle ’’ adhered to the ancient 
tradition which declared that he had lived 
and died as man, though superior by his 
Perfect Enlightenment to all other beings 
inthe world. As man he had passed out of 
1 fe, with that kind of passing away which 
left not a trace behind. His disciples, 
therefore, offered him no worship; they 
sang no hymns; they chanted no litanies ; 
they uttered no prayer; they entreated 
no help or protection; they neither sought 
nor eijoyed any communion with the 
departed Teacher. On the other hand, the 
men of the ‘‘ Great Vehicle’’ affirmed 
that their master was the Eternal and the 
Self-Subsistent. Not once only had he 
appeared on earth, and seemed to be born, 
to attain enlightenment, and die. Many 
a time had he worn the semblance of 
humanity for the welfare of men, but these 
manifestations did not destroy his ever- 
lasting calm. Around this Buddha rose a 
gorgeous ritual with praise and petition, 
altar, functionary, andincense. The meta- 
physical realty which the later scheme 
offered to faith, the original doctrine abso- 
lutely denied. The fellowship after which 
the believer aspired, to become one with 
the Buddha-nature, had no existence for 
the psychological nihilist of the primitive 
school, who asserted that life was strictly 
limited to the thought or feeling of the 
moment. The truth was summed up for 
the one in a system of ethical culture, lead- 
ing to ultimate escape from the round of 
existences into the void without rebirth ; 
for the other, it meant a religion of faith and 
love, realised through eternal union with 
the All-Knowing and All-Holy. 

And yet, the professors of these two 
contradictory Buddhologies, the humani- 
tarian and the theistic, lived and taught 
side’by side. When the Chinese traveller, 
Yuan Chwang, arrived in 632 a.v., at the 
great University at Nalanda, he found 
them installed together. As he traversed 
the nine vast quadrangles round which 
its colossal buildings were erected, went 
trom one to another of the hundred lecture- 
rooms, where ten thousand students were 


_ daily instructed by professors. of .all the 


sects, or entered the temples where differ- 
ent rituals were practised, different scrip- 
tures read, and different doctrines preached, 
no bitter sounds of controversy were 
heard. Under the great trees which 
adorned the gardens and the park, beside 
the lotus ponds brilliant with bloom, no 
less than in the academic precincts, there 
was no wrangling. A common reverence 
for the founder, a common homage to the 
same moral ideal, prevented freedom from 
degenerating into licence, and converted 
liberty into the bond of peace. 


Il. 


A distinguished modern Buddhist has 
recently pleaded that the ‘‘ absolute ’’ 
character of one religion need not interfere 
with the absolute charaeter of another. 
The Trinitarian theologian will hardly admit 
his contention that as Christianity already 
provides three ‘‘ Absolutes’’ within its 
Godhead, it need not object to the juxta- 
position of another outside. It would be 
more true to say that Buddhism has 
admitted two ‘‘ absolute ’’ religions within 
its own fold. Both the types which 
I have indicated were supposed to rest 
upon the word of an infallible Teacher ; 
Japanese tradition naively assigning the 
first to an early, and the second to a 
later and more fully developed revelation 
in the final stage of his career. What 
will the student of theology make of such 
a plea? The interpreter of the Articles 
of the Church of England will tell him 
that the seeming virtues of the Buddha 
all had the nature of sin, and the preacher 
of the path of righteousness was therefore 
deserving of “‘God’s wrath and condemna- 
tion.’’ Nay, he will further be warned that’ 
if he “presumes to say that every man 
shall be saved by the law or sect that he 
professeth, so that he be diligent to frame 
his life according to that law and the light 
of nature,” he will be ‘“‘had accursed.” Ii 
his conscience is vigorous enough to protest 
against this conclusion, and face the threat- 
ened doom, he may take refuge in some 
philosophical interpretation, under the 
great names of Schleiermacher or Hegel. 
They will assure him that there is in truth 
only one religion inidea and essence. This 
idea, this essence, lies hidden in all historic 
religions as their origin and their goal. 
One has developed it in one direction, 
another in another; and in Christianity 
alone has the idea attained complete ex- 
pression. What is latent elsewhere is here 
actualisedin full. The dim anticipations of 
earlier and imperfect systems are wrought by 
Jesus into imperishable form, and shadows 
melt and blend, absorbed into the realities 
of eternal light. In this way the ‘‘ abso- 
lute ’’ character of Christianity is justified 
from an exactly opposite point of view. 
Instead of writing ‘‘ all false ’’ (with the 
ecclesiastical theologian) over the map of 
human faiths, except where the stream 
of Christian revelation has spread from 
Nazareth, the philosophic theologian 
pronounces all true—implicitly. Their 
achievement, indeed, is incomplete, but 
their purpose is the same : and Christianity 
remains not only the highest, but the ‘‘ ab- 
solute ’’ religion. Echoes of this view 
are heard in our own day in the language 
of the most distinguished scholar in Chris- 
tian dogmatics. Theological faculties, it 
is the warning ‘of Prof: Harnack, should 
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not pass beyond the investigation of the 
Christian religion, because Christianity in 
its purest form is not one religion beside 
others, but ‘‘the religion,” or, as we might 
say, religion itself. And the reason for 
this is that Jesus is not one Master beside 
others, but the Master, and his gospel 
corresponds to the innate capacities of 
humanity unveiled in history. That is, 
indeed, a noble and inspiring faith; but 
neither philosophy nor science, as I under- 
stand them, permits us to ascribe finality 
to any single person, or to any specific body 
of truths. 

The fact is that during the last genera- 
tion the whole study of Christianity has 
entered on a- Hew phase. Not only has 
one great religion after another arisen out of 
the dim and distant past, or even forced itseli 
(as in the case of Japan) on our attention 
as a vital factor in the living present, but 
it has been discovered that many of these 
ancient faiths are intimately connected with 
Christianity itself. From the point of view 
of philosophy or science we have learnt 
that while the great religious personalities 
are, as it were, new centres of energy, ” 
imparting fresh impulses of life and thought 
to their age, they can never be independent 
of it. However they may stand above it, 
they must share its outlook, they are in 
part the products of its religious culture. 
They may break with its institutions, but 
they cannot emancipate themselves com- 
pletely from the intellectual and moral 
standards which encompass them. From 
end to end of our Bible this fact is now 
made clear. You cannot understand the 
book of Genesis or the book of Revelation 
without constant reference to the mytho- 
logical conceptions of ancient Babylonia. 
Turn to the prophets and you will find that 
their hopes for Israel are always conditioned 
by the national circumstances. They an- 
nounce the divine purpose amid the clash” 
of empires and the fall of kingdoms ; 
time does not always realise their visions, 
but ‘‘ God fulfils himself in many ways.”’ 
With the Persian supremacy new sugges- 
tions of theodicy (to which it will be my 
duty in the coming session to invite your 
attention) fall on the fruitful soil of Juda- 
ism. The Messianic hope takes another 
form, and acquires a wider significance. 
Fresh problems of the world and its dura- 
tion, the earth and heavens, and the 
regions of the dead, of the peoples and 
their claims to salvation, are forced upon 
the thought of Israel’s seers. They find 
their solution on the one hand in the mag- 
nificent universalism of the later Psalms, 
with their splendid visions of the nations 
of the earth bound together in one polity of 
faith and peace, and, on the other, in 
expectations of judgment and the life to 
come, which beget an entire literature of 
Apocalypse. In to the midst of these 
hopes Jesus is born. The story of his hfe 
is related under the conviction that they 
are destined to be fulfilled in him. You 
will soon learn how complicated are the 
questions thus generated. Behind the 
literary inquiries as to the ultimate 
materials of our Gospels in early tradition, 
their first written forms, and the editorial 
activities under which they assumed their 
present shape, lie the far more significant 
historical inquivies ‘‘ Are these things 
true?’’ What are the influences which 
have moulded the record? What was 
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the actual Jesus whose radiant image 
gleams on us through the golden haze of the 
Gospel page? This is the greatest problem 
of historical religion. When you address 
vourselves to it, be not afraid that you are 
belittling an exalted object. of taith; it 
must be the worthiest homage to his 
greatness to seek to know him as he really 
was. 


ait: 


But for that purpose the Gospels must 
be read not in the light of the philosophical 
theology of the fourth century, but in the 
glowing expectations of the first. There 
isa certain atmosphere of intellectual cul- 
ture, of moral passion, of religious imagina- 
tion, which envelops them, and plays 
through them. You must accustom your- 
selves to this atmosphere ; it is very differ- 
ent from our own. You must learn, for 
instance, to look out upon the world not 
as history has shown it tous, not as modern 
science now conceives it, but on the 
limited scale of the Hebrew universe lying 
plastic in God’s hand, with its seven 
heavens above filled with thrones and 
dominions, powers and principalities, and 
the abyss below, the dwelling place of 
Satan and his hosts. The message that 
the kingdom of God is at hand brings Jesus 
into immediate conflict with these agencies. 
How is this to be explained 2? On the one 
side we are warned by the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham that if the theory of demoniacal 
possession was not true, Jesus was not 
even a perfect prophet. On the other, it 
is suggested by Prof. Sanday that the 
Eternal Word accepted this belief as part 
of his. mental outfit just as he accepted 
the principles of Hebrew grammar, when 
he condescended to be born a Jew. With 
these theological alternatives historical 
science has nothing to do. It is concerned 
only with the facts; and the main facts 
for this purpose are that this belief had 
had a history of thousands of years in the 
adjacent countries of Babylonia and Egypt, 
that it was in truth a common possession 
of the Semitic race—nor theirs alone, for 
it belongs to the lower culture all around 
the world, and lives on this day in a hun- 
dred curious forms enshrined in the prac- 
tice of higher faiths. 

To this imaginative background, again, 
belongs the beautiful saying about the 
little ones whose ‘‘ angels do always 
behold the face of my Father who is in 
Heaven.’’ Under the symbol of an orien- 
tal court, where only the officers of the 
highest rank have the right of entry, 
Jewish belief pictured the heavenly king 
surrounded by the angels of the ‘‘ Face ”’ 
or ‘* Presence.’? They stood at the sum- 
mit of the celestial hierarchy. Near them 
(according to the ‘‘ Secrets of Enoch’’) were 
“*the angels over all the souls of men, who 
write down all their works and their lives 
before the face of the Lord.’’ But the 
angels of the ‘‘ little ones’’ are, strictly 
speaking, neither guardians nor recording 
officers. They belong to the groups of 
heavenly counterparts, like the heavenly 
Paradise, the heavenly Jerusalem, the 
heavenly sanctuary, the heavenly altar, 
and even the heavenly Zorah (law), into 
which God looked when he would create the 
world. They correspond, as is now gener- 
ally understood, to the Persian Fravashis, 
Oute the spirits of the dead, who became 
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the invisible types of the realities of 


earth. 


Or, once more, consider the singular 
complex of anticipations, suggested by the 
when Peter, 
boasting of the sacrifices of discipleship, 


answer ascribed to Jesus, 


inquires, ‘‘ What then shall we have ?’’ 


‘‘In the regeneration,’’ says Jesus sol- 
emnly, ‘‘ when the Son of Man shall sit 
on the throne of his glory, ye also shall 
sit upon twelve thrones judging the twelve 
What is the ‘‘ regener- 
ation,’’ the Palingenesia ? It is the renewal 
of the world which apocalyptic faith had 


tribes of Israel.’ 


long learned to expect. It belongs ulti- 


mately, perhaps, to speculations of extreme 
‘antiquity about world-periods, possibly (in 
Babylonia) a, great: world-year, which must 
have been wide-spread through Western 
Asia. 


They even appear in India- (were 
they derived from Mesopotamia?) after 
the Vedic age, and they were incorporated 
into early Buddhism, where they produced 
a very remarkable equivalent of the Messi- 
anicage. They probably modified, though 
in a different way, the conceptions of the 
last things which belonged to the cycle 
of Iranian hope. There they formed a 
striking feature in the splendid theodicy 
of the Zend Avesta, where the end of the 
existing order should arrive, the general 
resurrection and the last judgment should 
take place, the powers of evil should be 
for ever overthrown, and hell itself should 
be brought back for the enlargement of the 
world. The cyclic view of the cosmic his- 
tory worked out by Hindu thought, has 
its match, curiously enough, in the Stoic 
philosophy, where the end of the world 
would be accomplished through a vast 
conflagration, the ekpuwrésis, which is 
immediately followed by the palingenesia, 
or, as Cicero calls it, the renovatio. “Inthe 
renewal ot the world,’ is in fact the phrase 
of the Syriac translators of the Peshitta. 
In this new world for which the later 
prophecy (Isa. Ixv. 17, 18) had begun to 
look, the prayer ‘‘ Thy kingdom come ”’ 
should be fulfilled. The Son of Man should 
sit (ike Vohu Mano, Ahura himself, and 
the Immortal Holy Ones) on a radiant 
throne, and there his twelve Apostles 
should share his high prerogative of judg- 
ment. To this group of expectations the 
Apostle Paul makes such definite refer- 
ence, that it plainly occupied a large place 
in Christian hope. When he would dissuade 
the Corinthians from going before a secular 
tribunal for the settlement of their disputes, 
he asks them if they do not know that the 
saints shall judge the world—nay, he adds, 
‘* know ye not that ye shall judge angels ? ”’ 
The angelic powers were by no means all 
holy. In the second heaven Enoch saw 
regions of darkness where prisoners were 
suspended and the apostates who had been 
cast down from the fifth heaven awaited 
their eternal doom; while the earlier 
‘* Testament ’’ of Levi locates there ‘‘fire 
and snow and ice, ready against the day of 
the ordinance of the Lord,’’ for the pun- 
ishment of the spirits of the lawless ones. 
In the heavenly ranks were principalities 
and authorities, which must be brought 
to nought, and the Messiah’s reign would 
not reach its term till the last enemy 
should be subdued. With him, accordingly, 
would the saints be associated in co- 
sovereignty; and in this jurisdiction the 
twelve tribes of Israel are placed under 


the authority of the twelve apostles. I 
do not ask now whether this was really 
part of the thought of Jesus; it is part of 
the picture of him in the Gospels; and the 
student who is anxious to understand 
Christianity in the light of historical 
science, cannot ignore it, 
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Pass beyond the limits of Israel and its 
hopes, and you enter a world of religious 
phenomena, so varied as to be practically 
inexhaustible, and all the patient labour 
of the last thirty years has only begun to 
exhibit to us its contents. At every turn 
you are confronted with beliefs resembling 
those which pervade our New Testament, 
so that Prof. Cheyne has recently attempted 
in a very remarkable little volume, 
‘ Bible Problems,”’ to trace archeologically 
the roots of four great doctrines associated 
with the person of Jesus—the Virgin Birth, 
the Descent into Hades, the Resurrection, 
andthe Ascension. The inscriptions reveal 
to you the very language of Christianity 
in the making. The hymns and liturgies 
of other faiths derive their strength from 
similar ideas, and express similar aspira- 
tions. Does Jesus, according to the Gos- 
pels give sight to the blind, and call the 
dead back to life? So does Aisculapius. 
He, too, is wondrously born ; he, too, is in 
danger in his infancy. He, too, heals the 
sick and raises the dead, till Zeus, jealous 
of this infringement of his prerogatives, . 
smites him with his thunderbolt, and trans- 
lates him to the world above. But from 
his heavenly seat he continues to exercise 
his healing power. His worship spreads 
all through Greece. After a great plague 
in Rome, in 291 B.c., it is planted on a 
sacred island in the Tiber. In the first 
century of our era you may follow it all 
round the Eastern Mediterranean. In 
Greece alone Pausanias mentions sixty- 
three Asklepera. There were others in 
Asia Minor, Egypt, Sicily; nearly two 
hundred being still traceable. They were 
both sanctuaries and medical schools, A 
number of inscriptions relate details of 
cures, or consecrate the exv-votos, which are 
still dedicated at Loretto or Lourdes. The 
temple by the Tiber won special fame in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, for the restora- 
tion of the sight of a blind man. Alscu- 
lapius himself bears the titles “* king ’’ 
and 0oc owrfip, “ divine saviour.” He was 
even cu7)p 7av Odwy, saviour of the 
universe. In his cosmic significance he 
was thus identified with Zeus himself, and 
on earth he was felt to be “* most loving to 
man ’’ (cp. Tit. ii.4). Harnack, in one of 
the fascinating chapters of his ‘‘ Expansion 
of Christianity,’’ has traced the action of ~ 


_these influences on later Christianity con- 


ceived as a religion of healing or salvation, 
medicine alike of body and of mind. It 
must be enough now to remind you that 
the god was believed to reveal himself to 


‘those who sought his aid, and Origen 


affirms that a great multitude, both of 
Greeks and barbarians, acknowledge that 
they ‘‘have frequently seen, and still sce, 
no mere phantom, but Aisculapius himself, 
healing and doing good, and foretelling 
the future.” Was it surprising, then, that 
in states of exalted emotion the disciple 
of Jesus should believe that he saw Christ ? 
If religion is to be treated after the modern 
fashion, psychologically, as having a basis 
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in experience, you cannot settle beforehand 
to affirm the one and deny the other. 

Or, study the language which gathered 
in Egypt and in Syria, during the centuries 
before our era, round the conception of the 
divine King. In the temples by the Nile 
it is of immemorial antiquity; and the 
whole process of the incarnation is naively 
displayed upon the walls. In later days 
the Ptolemies were the ‘‘ beneficent gods,”’ 
Oot evepyérar. «Ptolemy V., the ‘‘ god 
manifest,’ was termed aiwidG.c, ‘‘ im- 
mortal ’’; he was likened to the.sun, and 
actually designated the living image of 
Zeus. Antiochus is the God and 
Saviour.” Julius Czar is called ‘‘Saviour” 
at Athens, 
as the “‘ God manifest and the common 
Saviour of human life.’’ Still more re- 
markable is the language of the inscriptions 
discovered a few years ago at Prien4 and 
Halicarnassus, by the. German archeologi- 
cal expedition, instituting the birthday ‘of 
Augustus as a general festival, from which 
the New Year should be dated. It is 
hailed as the beginning of life. Augustus 
has been sent by Providence for the welfare 
of man. He is a saviour destined to make 
war cease, so that the birthday of the 
“‘ god *’ is become the beginning of glad 
tidings (evangelia) to the world, for he is 
the saviour of the whole human race. 
Elsewhere he is the son of Zeus the Libera- 
tor ; or, again, lord of Hurope and Asia, and 
star of all Greece, who has arisen as ‘“ great 
saviour Zeus.’’ At Phile, once more in 
the cycle of Egyptian theological ideas, he 
is himself identified with Zeus the Liberator 
with the remarkable addition, é« Zavoc 
marpde, “out of Father Zeus.’’ It is 
probably a piece of that ‘* vigour and 
rigour’? which Matthew Arnold ridiculed 
in German criticism, when Soltau seeks 
in the inscriptions concerning the birthday 
of Augustus the actual origin of the Gospel 
narratives of the Nativity, just as I hold 
it equally overstrained to detive the shep- 
herds of Luke from the Mithras-legend, 
or to identify the angels’ throng with the 
shining devas of Buddhist story. But the 
accumulating force of these parallels which 
it has been the work of the historical science 
of the last decades to bring to light, enables 
us to realise with more and more clearness 
why the imagination of the early church 
should have chosen these forms in which 
to express its love and reverence. They 
were the forms which the religious culture 
of the age supplied, and there were no 
others. The Gentile language acquired 
new meaning when, to use Professor 


Gardner’s happy figure, it was ‘‘ baptized 


into Christ.’’ But in entering this high 
fellowship did it carry with it historic 
truth ? ~ 

It may be asserted, aes that these 
phrases were after all only the debased 
coinage of political flattery. Turn, then, 
to the group of ideas pervading the various 
mysteries through which the religions of 
Western Asia opened to the- initiate the 
pathway of immortality and the promise 
of divine life. The early Christian salva- 
tion is bound up in its primitive form with 
the Messianic kingdom, the expectation of 
the resurrection and the judgment. It is 
something, that is, to be realised hereafter, 
at the end of the age. Side by side with 


this in the writings of the Apostle Paul, 
4 ‘sppears another iat aisoted. through the | same thing—the conquest of evil, the vic: 


and Ephesus described him 


mystical identification of the experience of 
the believer with the risen Christ, so that 
baptism becomes a symbolic communion 
with the Messiah’s death and resurrection. 
Modern researches into the cults of Isis, of 
Attis, and above all of Mithra, have shown 
that here, too, the primitive Church was in 
contact with desires for spiritual re-birth 
that had long been deep-rooted in the Kast, 
though they had never entered Judaism. 
In the remarkable liturgy published two 
years ago by. Professor Dieterich, the 
disciple prays to be re-born with the help 
of water and Spirit; he entreats the God 
to ‘‘ abide ’’ with him in his-soul and not 
forsake him; and concludes, ‘* Hail to 
thee, Lord, sovereign of water,” and “ Hail, 
founder of the earth! Hail, mighty one of 
Spirit. Lord, being born again I pass 
out of life, in that I am being exalted, and 
being exalted die. Born of the birth which 
begets life, I depart unto death, and go 
the way as thou hast instituted.’’ 
Pfleiderer has not hesitated to suggest that 
the rites of Adonis, celebrated at Antioch 
to commemorate his death and resurrec- 
tion, may have supplied to the Apostle 
Paul the mould into which he could pour 
the new life of Christian experience. The 
death of Attis was followed on the fourth 
day by the feast of joy which celebrated his 
ascension to the world of light. ‘‘ Attis 
has returned from the realm of the dead,”’ 
ran the message from the - high-priest, 
“* Rejoice ye in his parousia.’’ It was 
apparently at the same festival that the 
priest anointed the mouths of the worship- 
pers with the low chant :— 

‘* Be of good cheer, ye faithful, for the 

god is saved : 
For there’ will be salvation to us from our. 
trials.’’ 

At any tate it is in this direction that 
modern inquiry is seeking for the ante- 
cedents of the Pauline doctrine of the 
fellowship of the Christian believer with his 
Lord, summed up (im contrast to the 
demands of the Jewish law) in the familiar 
formula ‘‘ justification by faith.’’? I will 
not now attempt to pursue these difficult 
ways, where the student must be content 
to take slow steps before any results can 
be said to be assured. Rather let me pre- 
sent to you an analogy from a totally 
different field, by way of illustrating 
what has been aptly called the ‘‘ sympathy 
of religions.’’ 


Vv. 


The higher faiths of India have this in 
common with Christianity that they are 
all of them religions of deliverance. 
To those who are entangled in the weary 
round of re-births they offer liberation ; 
and, inasmuch as the detaining causes 
are mental blindness and moral wrong, 
they seek to rescue men from ignorance and 
sin. They are agreed, moreover, in te- 
jecting legal morality or ceremonial rite. 
Only the higher insight and the disciplined 
will can secure release from the attachments 
of earth; and whether the higher insight 
consists (with Vedantism) in the recogni- 
tion of what we might call the identity of 
the individual with universal Spirit, or 
(with early Buddhism) in the perception 
that there is no permanent spirit at all, 
either in the individual or the world, it 
matters not. Both demand essentially the 


tory overself. But I have already remarked 
that the later Buddhism of the Great 
Vehicle accepted precisely those ontological 
realities which Gotama had himself so 
peremptorily rejected; and when once the 
Buddha had been recognised as the Eternal 
and the Self-Subsistent, a way of divine fel- 
lowship was open which had hitherto been 
closed. Was that to be attained through 
philosophical insight or through moral 
endeavour? There was a third answet 
possible, and it was at last discovered: de- 
liverance was to be realised by faith. The 
schools indeed differed widely, and as the 
centuries passed, fresh subdivisions tended 
continually to arise, especially where 
Buddhism was still active, as in China and 
Japan. Already in the second century 
of our era the worship of a particular form 
of Buddha had been introduced into 
China, under the double name of Amitibha 
and Amitayus, ‘‘ Infinite Light’’ and 
“Infinite Life.’’ The origin of this remark- 
able cultus is unknown. It expressed it- 
self in one of the most gorgeous of the 
Buddhist apocalypses, the exuberant de- 
lineation of the ‘‘ Pure Land,’’ where 
there is ‘‘ no idea of self or others,’’ and 
hence no “‘ inequality, strife, or dispute ”’ ; 
where the blessed are ‘‘ without envy 
because they do not hanker after the happi- 
ness of others,’’ and being ‘‘ full of bene- 
ficent and tender thought,’ . by the light of 
wisdom shine more brightly than the sun. 
This book became the foundation of the 
Pure Land Sect of Japan, under Gen-ku, 
in 1175 a.p. Birth in that world, in the 
eternal presence of the Buddha, is not, 
however, the reward of the believer's 
works. Itis due, on the other hand, to an 
act of faith, which expressed itself in the 
invocation of the sacred name. This 
exercise, however, still carried with it some 
idea of merit: and though the Blessed One, 
at the moment of the believer’s death, 
arrived with a heavenly escort to conduct 
him to the Land of Bliss, he still needed 
even there long service of righteousness ere 
he was ripe for the true goal of Buddhahood. 
It was reserved for Gen-ku’s disciple 
Shin-ran, often (though, in my judgment, 
quite erroneously) called the Luther of 
Japan, to carry the principle of faith still 
further, to abandon all reliance on personal 
merit, Ji-rki, or ‘* self-power,’’ and rely 
solely on the Ta-rzkz, the ‘‘ other power ”’ 
of Amitabha’s original Vow. On this con- 
ception of ‘‘ salvation by faith ’’ arose the 
Shin-Shu or “ True Sect,” the most vigorous 
and wealthy of the Buddhist sects in Japan. 
The historical Buddhism of Gotama, of the 
Sakya clan, has disappeared. The crowd of 
other Buddhas who had become competi- 
tors for the homage of the faithful, is dis- 
persed. Shin-ran forbade all worship to 
any but Amida. The laborious and diffi- 
cult exertions of self-conquest were aban- 
doned. Thankful remembrance of the 
mercies of Amida summed up the teaching 
(the Law, Dharma). As the creed of 
Shonin (00. 1473) expressed it two centuries 
later: ‘* Rejecting all religious austerities 
and all other action, giving up all idea of 
self-power, we rely upon Amida Buddha 
with the whole heart for our salvation, . . % 
believing that at the moment of putting our 
faith in Amida Buddha our salvation is 
settled, From that moment the invocation 
of his name is observed as an expression 
of thankfulness for Buddha’s mercy. More- 
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over, being thankful for the reception of 
this doctrine from the founder and suc- 
ceeding chief-priests, whose teachings were 
so benevolent and as welcome as light ina 
dark night, we must also keep the laws 
which are fixed for our duty during our 
whole life.’? There is no Antinomianism 
here. But the Shin-Shu teaching ap- 
proaches closely to Christian Evangelical- 
ism (as contrasted with the sect of the Pure 
and) by declaring that the advent of 
Amida to the believer is not postponed till 
death; it is present and immediate. In 
this life he receives the assurance of his 
salvation. In other words, the Buddha 
dwells in his heart by faith, and in lowly 
reliance-on his mercy he is already one with 
his heavenly Lord. It is for that reason 
that he may worship no other; and for the 
same cause all prayer for temporal blessings 
is forbidden. No charms or spells may be 
employed to avert evil. Calamity has its 
root in the misdeeds of a past birth; the 
moral order cannot be turned aside by the 
possession of a talisman. No help may be 
sought from Amida save for spiritual deli- 
verance. ‘* There is no miracle,’’ says a 
Shin-Shu writer, ‘‘so great as that oft- 
recurring one that those who are so sinful 
can become Buddha by a single thought 
of relying upon Amitabha.’’? The modern 
Shin-Shu tract might have come straight 
from some Evangelical depét. A little boy 
of pious parents lies dying at the age of 
eight. His weeping relatives stand beside 
the bed. ‘* Do not weep,’’ says the child, 
** I shall soon be with Amida in paradise, 
and there I shall wait for you. Tell my 
brother to be a good boy; I want him to 
be with us there,’’ The unbelieving doctor 
is, of course, immediately converted, and 
joins the TrueSect. Do you think this is a 
parody ? It is perfectly serious, though it 
may conceivably be a copy. Here, how- 
ever, is a brief chant from the Buddhist 
hymnal, whose pedigree goes back to the 
thirteenth century :— 
Shoreless is the sea of misery caused by birth 

and death, 
And we for a long time were sunk beneath its 

waves: 
But Amida, taking us into the ship cf his great 

mercy, 
By that, all alone, carries us across safely. 
Moreover, the great mercy of Amida’s prayer, 
That resides in the ship of the Great Vow, 
When we were tossing on the sea of birth and 

Ceath, 
Futs forth his pity, and takes us on board. 
So the original ‘‘ ethical culture ’’ of the 
historical Gotama has been converted into 
a kind of Unitarian Evangelicalism from 
which the first Founder has been entirely 
eliminated; yet the central conception 
of deliverance from sin and_ suffering 
remains unchanged. 

Viz 
And we are still face to face with the 

same problem. Around us are dim masses 
of our people whom the great principles of 
religion, as we understand them, never 
touch. I will not disguise from you that 
the task of the teacher of to-day is weighted 
with difficulty. The fields of historical 
inquiry are enormous: the pathways of 
religious philosophy are intricate: the 
social phenomena whose study will (I am 
convinced) demand more and more of your 
energy, ate infinitely complex: and you 
may well be bewildered at the mapnitude | 


of the tasks which await you. Be not 
impatient. Itis not God’s method to set us 
short and easy ways to the truth, the 
righteousness, the love, wherein lie salva- 
tion. Do not, however, expect from th’s 
College more thanit cangive. It can open 
to you the sources of knowledge: it can 
suggest to you wise modes of learning: it 
may help you to shape the word which the 
Spirit plants within your soul. But there 
is no school of prophecy except life: and 
the key to life lies in the service of others. 
The historic study of religion may be one 
form of that service. Thatis its only justi- 
fication: that makes ita high calling : and 
in the present state of our religious world 
I hold it to be a necessary one—for some. 
It needs noble gifts, courage and industry, 
the clear unprejudiced eye, the trained 
judgment, the heart of lowliness and trust. 
It may be a means of life. In the broad 
sense it is in large measure the spring of that 
revival of the fundamental ideas of Jesus 
which, in spite of frequent lapses and 
discouragements, has been slowly going on 
among us for a whole generation. You 
have only to look at one of the great crea- 
tions of modern Christianity, the Salvation 
Army, to realise what vital power the 
Gospel aim ‘‘ to seek and to save that 
which was lost ’’ may still possess. I may 
be told that its theology is crude, that its 
foundation-doctrine of an eternal hell is a 
ghastly slander on the Father’s love, that 
its discipline is autocratic and tyrannical, 
that its methods are sometimes childish 
and its results uncertain. Make what 
deductions you please; you will still (I 
think) have to admit that through thou- 
sands of its devoted officers the Spirit of 
God has brought new life to the degraded 
and the fallen. Were any testimony 
needed to the power of personality in re- 
ligion—the splendid and supporting lessen 
of historical study—you would find it here 
before your veryeyes. It is part of a great 
divine law, it would seem, that the churches 
which do not care about saving others 
shall have considerable difficulty in saving 
themselves. Hitherto liberal theology 
has had so much to do in pleading its 
own justification, it has had so hard a task 
to secure any kind of recognition that 
it has had little energy to spare for other 


duties. That day, thank God, is going by 
—nay, gone. But liberal theology will 


exercise no vital force till it has become 
something more than the interest of the stu- 
dent, and issues from collégiate retreats, or 
solitary churches, as Channing sent it forth 
more than two generations ago, charged 
with a message for the regeneration of 
man. Wide is the field of human life, 
gigantic the forces that are arrayed upon it. 
But, as Emerson somewherc - said, 
‘*'Thoughts rule the world,’? and the 
greatest of thoughts, embodied in the 
immense social conception of ‘‘ the king- 
dom of God,’’ and summed up in the com- 
mand, ‘‘ Be ye perfect as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect,’’ are aequir- 
ing fresh vigour as they receive new inter- 
pretation on a scale such as Jesus himself 
could never have conceived. Reserve, 
then, some weekly hours for refreshment 
and quickening through the lives of those 
who in our own day have striven to carry 
into different spheres of action the spirit 
of Christ. Shall I name three which have 
recently come within my reach? James 


Legge, missionary and teacher; Father 
Dolling, ritualist slum priest; William 
Rathbone, merchant and legislator. Re- 
member that you are vowed to the service 
of man. The way to that service lies for 
the present through the college class, 
through the moral and intellectual demands 
of your studies, through the steadfast cul- 
tivation of those habits of body and mind, 
of heart and will, which alone can give you 
the mastery over yourselves and your 
work. Ido not invite you, then, to leisured 
learning or to ways of ease. I call for 
strenuous effort and laborious days. I bid 
you remember that your years here are a 
trust committed to you by God, who is the 
Author of your being, and by this College, 
which gives you the means to follow the 
special way of service you have chosen. 
Be not disheartened that your numbers are 
few, that the technicalities of study are 
sometimes dull, that you cannot have new 
ideas with which to make a new heaven 
and a new earth every day. These are the 
fallacies of undisciplined expectation. Turn 
your eyes to the high ideal inscribed over 
the portal of this building. Look up, in 
your hours of weariness or languor to Truth, 
to Liberty, and to Religion, and you will 
know that in their fellowship you need 
never want for strength or joy. 


There was a large attendance at Man- 
chester College on Tuesday, at the open- 
ing of the session, when Mr. Carpenter 
gave the above address. The Master of 
Balliol, who is one of the Visitors of the 
College, was among those who were pre- 
sent, and afterwards dined in Hall. ~ 

The session opens with the following 
students :— , 2 

Second Years: Messrs. Stanley Melloz, 
B.A., F. Sinclaire, M.A., W. E. Williams, 
B.A., Felix Holt, B.A.,and A. E. Christian, 
B.A: 

First Year: Messrs. M. Row, B.A, 
R. K. Davies, B.A., and B. J. Hall. B.A. 

Special Students: Messrs. J. C. Ballan- 
tyne, R. N. Cross, M.A, ard Charles 
Raffay (Hungarian). 

There are also six external students 
working for graduation, prior to entering 
on the theological course. 


THE REV. WILLIAM NAPIER’S 
JUBILEE. ~ 

Tue Rev. William Napier, of Clough, 
having completed fifty years of service 
in the ministry, a meeting was held on 
Saturday, October 14, in the Central Hall, 
Rosemary-street, Belfast, for the presenta- 
tion of a congratulatory address and a gilt 
of £786, subscribed by a large number of 
friends not only in the North of Ireland ~ 
but in this country and Scotland. The 
Right Hon. Thomas Andrews presided, 
and the meeting opened with prayer offered 
by the Rev. Douglas Walmsley. The 
presentation was made by Mr. John Rogers, 
and among those who spoke, in addition to 
the chairman, was Principal Gordon. 

The following is the text of the Address, 
with Mr. Napier’s reply. 


‘ 
’ 
‘ 
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TO THE REV. WILLIAM NAPIER. 


Reverend and Dear Sir,—It is with oe 
feelings of deep respect, warm admiration, : 
and strong regard that many friends, far 
and near, gréet the fiftieth anniversary of = 
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your Ordination as a Minister of Christ’s 
Holy Gospel. 

While, in your preparation for the work 
of your life, you enjoyed the advantages of 
study in the College, then at Manchester, 
rendered illustrious by the names of your 
teachers, Kenrick, Martineau, Tayler, 
Vance-Smith, Eddowes-Bowman, Gaskell, 
Robberds, and Finlay, yet the whole. of 
your active ministry has been devoted to 
the services of the Church of your fathers 
in your native land, thus happily illus- 
trating the theme of your early college 
oration on “The True Scope and End of 


- Education.’’ 


From the day when the Remonstrant 
Presbytery of Bangor having licensed you 
to preach the Gospel on 29th August, 1854, 
and the Presbytery of Templepatrick 
ordained you at Newtown Limavady, on 
Thursday, 27th September, 1855, your 
fifty years of faithful duty have been years 
of deepening hold on the affections of our 
people, and of steady and ripened influence 
in the counsels of our Church. | 

Installed at Ballymoney by Temple- 


_ patrick Presbytery in 1864, after a few 


years the kindred Presbytery of Antrim 
claimed you, installing you at Clough in 
November, 1867. Here, for well nigh 
eight-and-thirty years, you have laboured 
with vigour and freshness, unabated by 
the lapse of time. Long may the good 
providence of Him on whose Fatherly care 
and love, by word and by example, you 
have taught others to rely, preserve you in 
health and strength to witness to the truth 
of His teachings through His beloved Son. 
With the members of your own attached 
flock unite, in this cordial Address, repre- 
sentatives of your old fellow-students, of 
your brethren in the Ministry, to whom 
you have been as a father, and of other 
friends who know and honour your worth. 
They beg your acceptance of the ac- 
companying gift. It has been heartily 
contributed, and is laden with all good 
wishes for your welfare, and for the 
tranquil happiness of your continuing days. 
THomas ANDREWS, Chairman, 
JoHn Rogers, Treasurer. 
Jos. Hy. Brpsy, Secretary. 
October 5, 1905. 


REPLY, 


My Dear Friends,—We are told on 
the highest authority that ‘‘ out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,’’ but there are occasions—and 
the present is such an occasion—when the 
tongue fails adequately to express the 
feelings of the heart. Your kind and too 
appreciative Address, touches me so deeply 
as almost to paralyse the power of speech, 
and, accompanied as it 1s with your 
splendid gift, renders a suitable acknow- 
ledgment difficult indeed, yet I thank you 
for both with all my heart. 

When the movement which has culmin- 
ated in the proceedings of this day came to 
my knowledge I said within myself ‘‘ who 
and what am I that this great honour 
should be conferred on me?’’ but no 
satisfactory answer occurred to me. It 
is true, as stated in your beautiful Address, 
that I enjoyed the inestimable advantage 
of studying, with a view to the Christian 
ministry, at Manchester New College, 
under the eminent men whose names 


you mention, and for whose memory I 


cherish the most grateful respect. It is 
true also that, ordained to the ministry 
of the Gospel in 1855, I have been spared 
by the good providence of God to labour 
in our corner of the vineyard of His Son 
for the long period of fifty years with such 
strength and efficiency as have been 
vouchsafed to me. I would that I could 
say and feel that during all these years I 
have succeeded in attaining to the object 
of my early ambition—namely, to be a 
good minister of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
But conscience forbids me to indulge in 
such self-flattery, or to receive without 
large abatement the generous language in 
which you describe my ministerial charac- 
ter and life. 

That, however, I should have discharged 
the duties of the pastoral office in three 
congregations with reasonable acceptance 
and without the shghtest friction or shadow 
of discord rising up between minister and 
people ; that in my intercourse with other 
congregations I should have found so many 
friends ; that my slender contributions to 
the wisdom of our deliberative assemblies 
should have been recognised as it has 
been both by ministers and laymen; and 
that my old surviving fellow students as 
well as many kind friends, who are not of 
our fold, should have united in this testi- 
mony of affectionate goodwill towards me, 
while it is an indication that ministerial 
life has not been altogether barren and 
unfruitful fills my heart with joy unspeak- 
able, and calls forth all the gratitude of 
which I am capable. 

I reciprocate, dear friends, to the fullest 
extent your good wishes for the peace and 
tranquillity of my remaining years, some 
of which, I trust may be spent in active 
duty and the service of our Divine Master ; 
and I commend you all to the care and 
blessing of the Great Father of His people, 
and would say, in the words of one of His 
greatest. servants, ‘‘ Peace be within thy 
walls and prosperity within they palaces. 
For my brethren and companions’ sake 
I will now say peace be within thee.”’ 

: Witrram Napier. 


THE CARE OF THE INSANE, 
SCOTLAND. 


A sHoRT time ago, in the House of 
Commons, a Scottish member declared 
that England was forty years behind Scot- 
land. In the treatment of her insane poor 
the saying could be amply justified. Not 
only is England behind the other great 
European Powers in this respect, but she 
is behind Scotland. It is, indeed, some- 
what difficult for the ordinary citizen to 
realise that in the treatment of a pressingly 
important social problem, one small portion 
of the United Kingdom should have ad- 
vanced so far beyond the rest. Many of us 
are apt to suppose that the United King- 
dom is more homogeneous than it really is. 

In the treatment of her insane poor 
Scotland’s comparative poverty proved a 
blessing in disguise, for, it may be doubted, 
whether, if her resources for erecting 
costly asylums had been less limited, she 
would have embarked upon what was 
thought to be the hazardous experiment 
of boarding patients out. The experiment 
has amply justified itself, but it was made 
through necessity, and made when, to 


quote Sir John Sibbald, ‘‘ It was a wide- 
spread belief that the best place for every 
insane patient was a well-managed asy- 
lum.’’ This. was the prevalent belief in 
Scotland, as it still is in England, when 
the Lunacy Act (Scotland) of 1857 became 
law. This Act was due to the Report of a 
Commission appointed in 1855 to inquire 
into the state of lunatics and lunatic 
asylums in Scotland. It created a ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Board of Commissioners in Lunacy ’” 
to deal with insanity, taking the place, 
in this respect, of ‘‘ The Board of Super- 
vision for Relief of the Poor,’’ since known 
as *“* The Local Government Board for 
Scotland.’’ Recognising the fact that 
many years must elapse before sufficient 
asylums could be built for all the insane 
poor in Scotland, the Commissioners 
turned to the boarding-out system, and 
made a careful study of it, as then prac- 
tised at Gheel, in Belgium, where, it will 
be remembered, the Communal Govern- 
ment had recently, in 1856, appointed 
Dr. Bulkens, as medical superintendent, 
to take charge of the colony. This investi- 
gation and years of slowly garnered experi- 
ence, induced the Board entirely to change 
its conviction ‘‘that the best place for 
every insane patient was a well-managed 
asylum,’’ and to arrive at the ‘‘ opinion, 
which the Board has never seen reason 
to change, that under efficiently organ- 
ised supervision, the boarding of a consid- 
erable number of patients in private dwel- 
lings ought to form an integral part of any 
complete system of providing for the 
insane.’? That the facts, aiter nearly half 
a century, abundantly support this opinion 
will be apparent to all who take the trouble 
to examine them, and while, briefly ‘touch- 
ing upon these, I would strongly recom- 
mend to all who wish to pursue the subject 
further, an examination of the ‘‘ Report 
on the Care of the Insane Poor, by our 
Special Commissioner,’’ published in the 
columns of the british Medical Journal 
in the first half of this year. To this 
report, and, I may add, to the interesting 
conversation of the ‘‘ Special Com- 
missioner,’? I am indebted for the facts 
stated in this article. 

Of the 14,309 persons in receipt of relief 
reported in January, 1904, 19 per cent. 
were under family care, either in their own 
dwellings, or boarded out in private dwel- 
angs with strangers. Now, in considering 
the recoveries it must be remembered 
that what are regarded as the most suitable 
cases for boarding-out treatment are not 
the most hopeful cases, but rather the 
reverse. Many of them are indeed in- 
curable, and yet, despite this act, the 
recoveries recorded in 1903 reached the 
high figure of 9 per cent. of the patients 
under family care, and the death-rate 
amongst them was less than half that 
recorded in the closed asylums. One 
woman after being in a closed asylum 
for six years recovered within ten months 
after receiving family care treatment. 
Facts like these are sufficient not only to 
justify the system, but to convict a coms 
munity which refuses to try it of carelcss 
apathy or criminal ignorance. 

Coming to the financial side of the probe 
lem, it will surely be admitted that tke 
most humane system, the system most in 
accord with nature’s requirements, and 
the system which yields the largest pere 
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centage of recovery, must be the most 
economical in the end. Even if the family 
cate system involved a larger outlay than 
that of the closed asylum, it would, with 
these merits, be justified by a true economy, 
As a matter of fact, it is, not only 
in the long run, but immediately the less 
costly system of the two. In the case of 
Scotland, as we have seen, it was the 
inability to immediately erect a sufficient 
number of closed asylums which forced it 
upon the attention of the Board, and 
there can be no doubt that the facility 
with which large sums have been provided 
by the long-suffering ratepayer in England 
for the erection and maintenance of these 
huge institutions has delayed the progress 
of reform in this country. 

The cost per patient in the boarding- 
out or family care system is in Scotland 
8s. 5d., compared with 9s, 1ld., in the 
closed asylums there. That is to say 
there is a saving of ls. 6d. per week on 
every patient. A large sum yearly, when 
multiplied by 2,658, the number of family 
care patients in Scotland. 

But this is not the only saving. It takes 
no account of the initial cost and mainten- 
ance of the buildings which would other- 
wise be necessary, and which would amount 
to a large sum, the repairs alone forming 
a costly item. To add to this we have 
another fruitful economy. The useful 
work these patients do. upon the farms 
must not be left out of consideration. It 
is work twice blessed, benefiting both the 
patients themselves and those who care for 
them. How this is appreciated by the 
farmers is well illustrated by the caustic 
saying of one of their number. He said, 
**'He had to pay dafter men than them 
he was paid for keeping.’’ The Special 
Commissioner of the British Medical 
Journal points to whole villages in 
Fifeshire, formerly seats of hand-loom 
weaving, which, in the decay of that in- 
dustry, have been saved from extinction 
by the settlement of patients in their 
district. 

When will England learn of Scotland, 
if not of Belgium, that a large proportion 
of her insane poor might, by a more really 
humane and intelligent treatment, become 
to their own advantage, and the advantage 
of the community, producers of wealth 
instead of only a grievous burden to society? 

CLreMEeNT E. Pre. 
100, King Henry’s-road, N.W. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reporis for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or -Thussday Morning at latest. | 


London: Hackney (Welcome Meeting). 
A meeting was held at the New Gravel Pit 
Church on Friday evening, October 13, to wel- 
come the Rev. Henry Rawlings, M.A.,; as 
minister of the church. Before the meeting a 
reception was held by Mr. and Mrs. Rawlings in 
the schoolroom. There was a very good attend- 
ance of members of the congregation and friends 
who had come from all parts of London to join 

‘in the welcome. The Mayor of Hackney, who 
‘had promised to attend, wrote with great regret 
that indisposition kept him at home, A letter 
. from the Rev. '[. L. Marshall, a former minister, 
fifty years ago, was also read, with greetings to old 
friends. Mr. F. D. Bowles, C.C., who presided, 


e 


‘referred to the great traditions of their church, 
and the long succession of ministers from 1668 
onwards, and on behalf of the congregation 
offered a very cordial welcome to Mr. and Mrs. 
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Rawlings. The Rev. P. H. Wicksteed followed 
with some interesting reminiscences of former 
ministers, of Robert and Brooke Aspland and Dr. 
Sadler and their successors, and said that it was 
with the utmost pleasure he joined in that 
welcome to his friends, Mr. and Mrs, Rawlings, 
formerly his fellow-workers at Little Portland- 
street. He recalled a saying of Dr. Sadler’s with 
reference to the vigorous liberals of former days. 
«We always know that our ancestors are dead, 


-but we do not always realise that they were not 


dead, when they were alive.” With regard to 
the work to be done in that church, they ought 
not to talk of failure or discouragements. 
Mr. C. F. Pearson, as President of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, joined cordi- 
ally in the welcome, and the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, having referred to the deep interest andthe 
great needs of ministry in London, said that a 
minister cannot do much alone, but must have 
the heartfelt sympathy and never wearying 
support of his congregation. They could not 
look out upon the bewildering life of London, 
with its multitudinous problems and perplexities, 
without wondering what would come of it all. 
But the eternal principles of religion could not 
fail, and till those principles of justice, love, 
and righteousness—love to God and man— 
permeated the minds and hearts of men, filling 
them with a passion for servico, and lifting 
them with reverence into a larger brotherhood, 
the problems of life would never be solved. They 
must do all they could in that church to 
draw their own forces together. Mr. H. 
Epps, as President of the London District Unit- 
arian Society, the Rev. W. G. Tarrant on behalf 
the London ministers, and the Rey. R. H. U. Bloor, 
to whom Mr. Rawlings succeeds, having added 
their words of sympathy and welcome, the 
choir sang an anthem, ‘Oh, for a closer walk 
with God,” after which the Rev. Henry Raw- 
lings responded. He expressed his gratitude to 
all who had come to join in that welcome 
to him and his wife. When he thought of 
standing in that pulpit, he said, he was strangely 
moved, for that was the first Unitarian church 
he had entered, when Mr. 
minister. -He had no belief in failure there, and 
was not discouraged by small numbers. He 
was confident of the support of the congregation. 
The Rev. Henry Harries, of the Clapton Park 
Congregational Church, then offered his earnest 
good wishes to Mr. Rawlings. That was the first 
time he had been asked to a Unitarian meeting, 
and when the invitation came, he accepted at 
once. They would not suppose on that account 
that he was being false to his own convictions, 


but he recognised that their aims and his were’ 


one, the promotion of those principles for which 
Jesus Christ lived and died. He honoured from 
the depth of his heart, honesty of conviction ; it 
was the duty of everyone to follow his own best 
thought, and he recognised that Unitarians did 
that. He did not know Mr. Rawlings person- 
ally, but he had known the late Alfred Payne at 
Stockport, and he recalled the memory of his 
old Principal at Carmarthen College, Stephen 
Hunter, one of the best and devoutest men he 
had ever known. If Mr. Rawlings was like those 
two, he welcomed him very heartily. He had 
sat at the feet of Martineau and Channing, and 
had met Armstrong; they were to him brothers 
beloved, fathers in God; as he read their words 
he forgot they were Unitarians. If like them 
Mr. Rawlings preached the Fatherhood of God 
and the infinite preciousness of the human soul, 
he offered him a hearty welcome. The Rev. F. 
G. Benskin, of the Downs Baptist Church, who 
had known Mr, Rawlings in old days at Hudders- 
field, endorsed all that Mr. Harries had said, and 
joined cordially ini the welcome. It was not 
echoes they needed in the present day, he said, 
but voices; voices for the Eternal, for the 
principles of righteousness, truth and peace. Mr, 
Rawlings stood as they did for spirituality, 
seeking for the higher life; in that and in all 


efforts for civic righteousness he wished him God, 


speed. Dr. Blyth, the Revs. T. E. M. Edwards 
and 8. Farrington having added their good wishes, 
a closing hymn was sung and Mr. Rawlings 
pronounced the Benediction, 

London: Acton (Welcome Meeting),—A 
meeting was held by the Unitarian congregation 
on Wednesday evening, Oct. 11, to welcome the 
Rey. Arthur Hurn, the newly-appointed minister. 
Mr. Hurn had been for three years a student in 
the Richmond Wesleyan College, under Dr..Agar 
Beet, but through change of religious conviction 
was unable to enter the Wesleyan ministry. The 
meeting was held in the auction room of Mr. 
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Bridger Athawes, the temporary home of the 
congregation until a church is built on the site 
which has been secured. Dr. Herbert Smith 
presided, and among those who joined-in. the 
welcome were the Revs. W. Copeland Bowie and 
W. G. Tarrant. The Revs. T. E. M. Edwards, 
Felix Taylor and Forbes Fletcher were also pre- 
sent. Mr. Hurn gratefully acknowledged the 
welcome accorded to-him, and urged the neces- 
sity of earnest work upon the congregation, if 
they were to make the gospel they had to preach 
really effectual. ; 

Southend-on-Sea (Appointment).—Mr. 
Delta Evans, of London, has accepted a cordial 
and unanimous invitation to take the oversight 
of the church at Southend, and he hopes to 
commence his duties on the first Sunday in 
Novem bez. ‘ ' 

Southport.—The anniversary services of the 
were con- 
ducted on Sunday, Oct. 8, by Rev. H. D. Roberts, 
of Hope-street Church, Liverpool, and on 
Monday evening a tea meeting, followed by a 
public meeting, was held in the school-room. 
The Rov. F. B. Mott presided, and in opening 
the proceedings said that Unitarianism should 
be aggressive and affirmative. There should be 
a building work instead of a demolishing work. 
They had a great, grand, glorious new religious 
truth to herald. Their work was reyohitionary. 
The Unitarian attitude and thought was some- 
thing that the world had never seen, and was 
still waiting to receive. On the whole they had 
had a satisfactory year of work, but had to 
regret the departure of several friends from the 
town. Mr. A.S. Thew proposed and Mr, C. E. 
Hudson seconded. a vote. of thanks to Mr. 
Roberts for his services on the previous day, 
and’ to the Revs. J. C. Odgers and H. W. 
Hawkes, who were to address them that evening. 
The Rev. H. D. Roberts, in responding, spoke of 
the work of the Liverpool District Missionary 
Association, out of which that congregation had 
its origin in 1862, and very speedily attained to 
independence, and became a supporter of the 
Association. To their present work at Garston 
and St. Helen’s they hoped in the new year to 
add a new effort at West Kirby and Hoylake, 
and he asked for their practical support. The 
Rev. J. Collins Odger spoke of the virtues of the 
Japanese and the similarities between Buddhism 
and Christianity, dwelling in conclusion on the 
optimism of the latter faith, which pressed ever 
forward to fuller life. The Rey. H. W. Hawkes 
referred to the Geneva Conference and the 
stimulus derived from it. But with the wider 
outlook they must remember their immediate 
duty of fidelity at home in each individual unit 
of the great army. In the interval after tea 
an organ recital was given by Mrs, Campbell in 
the chapel. 

Yorkshire Unitarian S.S. Union.—A con- 
ference was held last Saturday at the Mill-hill 
school, Leeds, when delegates and teachers to the 
number of sixty-four were present from the 
schools at Mill-hill, Holbeck, Hunslet, Pudsey, 
Bradford, Halifax, Dewsbury, Rotherham and 
Lydgate. Aft: tea, the conference opened with 
a hymn, and the president, Mr. E. 0. Dodgson, 
gave an interesting address bearing upon the 
question of retigious education. The Rey, 
Henry Cross, of Dewsbury, then read a paper 
on ‘The Problem of the Non - teaching 
Teacher.” Half of the teachers in our schools, 
he said, do not teach—not because they do not 
try but because they cannot. Hence the 
problem, which was not to be solyed by pre- 
paration classes, handbooks, &c., but by a re- 
organisation of the school. The teacher who 
could teach was one who had a consciousness of 
personal religion and was able to make the 
scholar .feel the relation of all things to the 
mystic life within the veil. Rationalism was 
inadequate. The teacher must be evangelical 
and have the power of suasion. The system of 
classes must cease. Scholars must be grouped into 
senior and junior sections, Three or four teachers 
in a school could alternately teach such groups, 
while the other teachers should act as pastors, 
attend to visiting and superintending the scholars 
in smaller groups. This was the form of Sunday- 
school work that had come to be imperative. 
The Sunday-school of the future -would be of 
this type. The papcr provoked an unusually 
earnest discussion, in which the Reys. C. Har- 
grove, W. R. Shanks, and J. Ellis, and a large 
number of the teachers joined, mainly in fayour 
of the existing system. The Rey. H, Cross 
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OUR CALENDAR. 
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It is requested that sotice of any alteration in | 


the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday After noon. 
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SUNDAY, Ccicber 22. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11.5 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Evustacr 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. Wm. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. W. Stanuny. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Enaar Daptyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. W..J. Jurr. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. Marcnanr. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 7, Rev. F. K. Frerston. 

Forest-gate, corner. of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. H. Rawuinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savety Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7, 
Rev. Groras Critcuiny, B.A, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11,15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Paaz Horrs. : 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDoN Cooper, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. BF. G. FLETCHER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JonzEs. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 

and 7, Rev. Frurx TayLor. 

Stepney-green, College’ Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr.’ 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington, The Green, Sunday School 
Anniversary, 11.15, Rev. W. W. CaynowztH 
Port, and 7, Rev. W. Wooptna, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. Prraraon, 
and 6.30, Mr. J. C. Pain. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 

_— Dr. Mommary. 


SAT Na 


PROVINCIAL. 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.380, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tt. 

Briackpoou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6,30, Rey. Ropert McGern. 

Buiacxpoon, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Booriz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Mori5ey Mis. 

BovurNemovurty, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
1I and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz. 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cer=pia Jones, M.A. 

BrieutTon, -Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Prizsttey PRIME. 


11.15 


BUTTER - SCOTGH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 


C.& Bs “ Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now 
be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
st-card. Manufactory, London, W.¢. 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rey. Gzrorcgn STREET. 

CaMBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. 
GrorcE CriTcHLEY, B.A. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smrra. 

Cuustrr, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 


Rey. H. E. Haycocx. , 

Dovzr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 

GUILDFoRD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30. 


Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER Preston. 

Horswam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marreun. 

Lzeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Cuarnzs 
Hanrerove, M.A. 

LxricrstEr, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERIRUD VON Perzonp, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

LiverPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHarLes Crappocx. 

LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rogperts. 

LIvERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. Cottins OpDeErs, B.A. 

Maipstone, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Freppric ALLEN. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
Lives. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, M.A. 

PorrsmovutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 

Portsmouts, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

SoarBoroueu, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OTtweii Briyns. 

SEvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. Teaspate Reep. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11, 
Rev. Jamzs C. StrEET, and 6,30, Rev. H. 
Dawtrey, B.A, 

SripmouT#H, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. Acar. 

SourHport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. B. Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.20, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 


_TROWBRIDGH, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 


WAIN. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, Rev. S. Burrows, 11, ‘‘ Ernest Renan,” 
and 6.30, ‘* The Book of Enoch.” 


a 


IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. @; 
H. Vance, B.D. 


eae 
WALES. 
ABERYSTWITa, New Market Hall, 11, 
ooo 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BaLMFoRTH. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN 8Q., 

W.—Oct. 22, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, “ Popular Literature.” 


SILVER WEDDING. 


Lewin—Lorp.—On October i6th. 1880, at St. 
Michael-le-Belfrey, York, Edmund fF. 
Lewin, to Mary A. C. Lord, both of that 


City. 
DEATHS. 

JENKINSON.—On October 17th, at bis residence, 
Forest View House, Chingford, Essex, 
Samuel] Jenkizson, formerly minister of 
the Unitarian Chapel, Malion, Yorkshire, 
in his 62nd year. 

Morron.—On October 13th, at his residenca, 
2, Westhourne-villas, Scarborough, Henry 
Joseph Morton, aged 85 years. 

SpHarpr.—On October 14th, at Murree, India, 
of enteric fever, Charies Arthur, second 
son of William Arthur and Mary Evelyn 
Sharpe, of Highgate, aged 23 years. 

Watton.—On October 15th, at 15, Spring- 
street, Stockton-on-Tees, Elizabeth Cle- 
phan Walton, widow of the late Alderman 
Walton, aged 68, 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained S$ Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STRHET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Board and Residence. 


wee 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocock. 


ie LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 

tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSH, DaAwtLisH 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 

girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts ard genial 

companionship. Fast through trains, Pros- 
pectus from Proprietor. 


y ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
position on sea front, clese to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devonshire Park, &e. ‘Separate tables; elec- 
tric light, Terms from2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


IN ER aes CORNWALL.—Mrs, 
VickpRS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 

oteces APARTMENTS, with or without 
Oard. . 


OARD AND LODGING offered to 
a LADY. Terms moderate.—Apply, 
E. E. GARDNER, 27, Artaur-road, Horsham. 


; : ‘ 
EATONS TEMPERANCE KOTEL, 
22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LON BON. 

Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 

Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from is. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


Situations, 
YACANT AND WANTED. 


ree 
7TOUNG LADY (26) seeks Situation 
as LADY HELP or COMPANION. 
Unitarian. Excelient needlewoman. Good 
references.—PoOlLLARD, Summerland-crescent, 
Exeter. 


OVERNESS REQUIRED for a girl 

of 12 years.—Please apply, by letter, 

stating subjects and terms, to C. B. HunTER, 
Shiercot House, Pewsey, Wilts. 


OOK-GENERAL, about 30, wanted 

in small private family in country. Good 

wages, Reliable references indispensable.— 
Mrs. PowE Lu, Steep, Peterstield. 


OMPANION, TO ELDERLY OR 
C INVALID LADY requiriag useful assist- 
ance in house-keeping, needlework, &c.—A. C., 
clo Miss Troup, Verona Lodge, Westfield. 


Woking. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUOTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, B.C. 


Bents Collected, and the entire managemsnd of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under~ 
taken, Valuations for Probata, &c. 
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The Sunday Schoo! Association. 
STORIES OF THE 


Early Italian Masters. 


BY KATHARINE F. LAWFORD. 
With Fifteen Full-page Illustrations, 


Cloth, 1s. Gd. net; Presentation Edition, gilt 
edges, 25. net. Postage 3d. 

The Spectator says: “It is an attempt to kindle in 
young readers a love for Italian Art, and so gain for 
them a possession of inexhaustible richness.’ 

The Academy says: “!hat children should be made 
familiar with good art, even in the nursery, is anaxiom 
no one will now deny, though it is only of late years 
that it has been at all gencrally recognised. The little 
volume just issued with its taking title is certainly a) 
st-p in the right direction. . . . The siories are told in 
a simpie, straightforward manner, and the illustrations 
are well chosen.” 


London: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
ES4EX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 


London: Swedenborz Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


MEMORIAL CHURCH, LISCARD. 


GRAND BAZAAR. 
CONCERT HALL, MANOR RD.,9, 10 & 44 Nov., 1905. 


To raise £100 to make the Church Self-supporting. 


If intending donors would kindly intimate 
to the Secretaries at once the nature of their 
contributions, they would materially assist the 
preliminary arrangements, 

Donations will be received by J. H. Rudkin, 
3, Tobin-street, Egremont, hon. treasurer ; Rev. 
A, Ernest Parry, 11, Westmoreland-road, 
Liscird; §S. Wellington, 53, Martin’s-lane, 
Liscard, hon. secs, 


The Treasurer acknowledges the following : 


Amount already advertised D AOE 2276 
Mrs. E. A, Harwood... ae Soe 


Mr. Charles Carter ..: 


010 6 


Schools, etc. 
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HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HicHaatE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tagot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 


Principat... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


5h aaa! SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRIGHTON. 


__ A Founder's Scholarship will bs competed 
for in June, 1906. The value is such as to 
reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and 
tuition to £30 a year. 

For psrticulars of the Examination, apply 
to Miss Wrarra, Roedean Schoo!, Brightun. 


bs NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 
: Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One cop 
post free, 1d.—1s. a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester, 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 


Chairman.— Rev. 8. A. STEINTHAL. 
Vice-Chairman.—Mr. G. H. Lriau. 


HE Mission Committee appeal to the 
generosity of friends of religious work 
among the poor. 

They have been obliged to decide upon the 
extension of their premises at Willert-street 
and Renshaw-street on account of the con- 
stantly increasing work at the two Missions. 
They propose to enlarge the buildings at 
Willert-street at a cost of about £1,200 (the 
necessary land has been bought), and those at 
Renshaw-street at a cost of about £1,500 (part 
of this scheme has already been completed). 

Owing to the increasing demands upon the 
funds of the society, and the loss of old and 
generous friends and subscribers, there is an 
annual deficit of more than £150. The Com- 
mittee wish to pay oft the existing debt, and 
to provide a sum for future needs. For these 
objects they require at least £3,500. 

They acknowledge with gratitude the follow- 
ing donaticns :— 

Xs SR 


The late Mrs. James Worthington 


(for Renshaw-street Mission)... 1,090 0 0 
The late Mrs, James Worthington 

(for Willert-street Mission) 500 0 
Miss Lydia S. Leigh se 100 0 
Mr. G. H. Leigh 1c0 0 
Mr. W. Long... * ae pee lOO. 20 
Sale of Wok (Willert street 

Miasion, per Rev. J. W. Bishog) 87 6 
The late Alderman Harry Raw- 

son ... ae ase ac aes 50 0 
Mrs. H. and the Misses Rawson... 50 0 
Miss Gaskell... ie Br as 50. 0 
Miss J. B. Gaskell ... si 50 O 
Mr. William J. Hadfield... «. 50 0 
Concert (by Mr. Rawdon Briggs 

and Triends) ae ai ane Ani ae, 
Mr. C.C. Grundy ... 20 0 
Mr. J. R. Oliver _... ae set 20 (+O 
Mrs. Bayley and Mr. R. G. Law- 

son ... ace Sof mae ee 15 15 
Mr. Richard Robinson... a0 LAG 
A.and EK. C.(in Memoriam)... 10 10 
Mrs. Harry Rawson (for Willert- 

sire3t) ae 3 10 


Mrs. Harry Rawson (additional) 


Mrs. Stoehr ... La aay 10 
Rev. C. and Mrs. Roper 10 
Mr. G.S. Wooley ... 10 
Mr. Hermann Wooley 10 
Mr. S. B. Worthington .... 10 
Mr. A. H. Worthington ... 10 
M:ss 8. Scholes Wrigley. ... 10 
Memorial Hall Trustees ... 


Mr. E. Russell Evans 5 

Mrs. R. W. Hadfield 5 

Miss Mary Hadfield 5 

Miss Harrison — --. 5 

Mr. Joseph Partington 5 

Mr. Julius Reiss ee an 5 

Mr. Fritz Rziss Ms ne vie 5 

Mrs. Thornely 3 a ate 5 

Mr:. Wells ... aes 5 

Miss Hankinson ... eee ae 5 
Mr. R. C. Potter (for Renshaw- 

street)... eee aes Ses 5 
Autumnal Meetings, Joint Com- 

mittee ... Fag é 5 

Altrincham Girls’ Club 4 

Mr. Charles N. Higgin 3 

Mr. Edmund Johnson 3 

Mr. Stanley Pearson 3 

Mrs. Archibald Briggs Fa 5) 

Mrs. W. R. Heywood © .... is : 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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it 
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Mr. Gustav Kckhard 

Mr. Henry Marsden 

Mrs. Eckhard ae 

Mr. H. Pilling se 

Rev. S. A. Steinthal 

Mrs. 8. Smith ax 

A. B.S. oP 

Mrs. Crompton im 

Mr. J. Ashton os ee 
Rev Ambrose Bennett, M.A. 
Mr. J. B. Burnett ... is 
Mr. H.S. Carter... Sin 
Rev. W. E. George, M.A.... 
Mr. Richard Heys ... a 
Mr. EK. G. Hiller 

Mrs. Ledward 

Mr. W.C. Milnes... = 
Mrs. W. C. Milnes ... 5a 
Rev. E. L.H. Thomas, B.A. 
The Misses Aston ... ae 


— 
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Mr. Nathan Heywood 
Mrs. Hudson... a iy 
Rev. J. Ruddle a ee 
Rev. A. Leslie Smith, B.A. 
Mr. Connor ... a 3 
Miss M. BE. Horner ... ae 
Mrs. A. 8. Kinnell ... ye 
Mr. E}lis ; ay ; 
Mr. Percy Heywood 

Mr. J. M. Oliver... 

Mr. P. M. Oliver 

Mr. Harrop ... ere ne a 
Mr. Horner ... =i Soe nee 
Mrs. Hough ... ae ; 
Mr. Horst ..i... sae 

Mrs. W. E. Jevons ... 

Mrs. Stanley Jevons 

Mr. R. Cranston Law «, oa 
Mr. and Mrs. Skemp at 3 0.2 


Further contributions are earnestly solicited, 
and will be gratefully received by the Treasurer, 
Mr. WILLIAM J. Haprietp, Chesham-place, 
Stamford-road, Bowdon, Manchester; or the 
Secretary, the Rev. W. E. GrorGe, Worsley- 
road, Swinton, Manchester, 
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| tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE. PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Assets, £162,000.. 


DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrenoz, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupaz, A,R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss CrciL GraDWELL, 7, Victoria-street, §.W. 

F, H. A, Harpcastiz, F.8.1., 5, Old Queen-st. S.W. 

ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 

Temple, E.C. :; 

Miss OrmE, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W, 

STzPHEN SEAWARD TaYLeER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
~ Ephraim-road, Streatham, §.W. 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per ~ 

cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 84 per cent., 

withdrawable at short notice, : 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Tuterest for each £100. ; 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years 
1111018 41015 6.| 042 | 012171 
tet 


’ Compare the above rates with those of other 

Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persuns desiring to pur- 

chase houses for their cwn occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 
(AEN CITY.— Co-operative Home. 


Good arrangements. Anyone inclined 
to consider joicing in the above may commu- 
nicate with M. O. clo Mr. CLarENcE 
Howarp, House Agent, Station-road, Letch- 
worth Garden City, Herts. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


gees 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essea-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not luter than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£. 3. a. 
PER PAGE. 5 ds Seat Oe eau) 
HALF-PAGE <24 se pr Mea! ea) 
PER COLUMN ... one aoa, ee Ol) 


INcH IN CoLUMN. ... xi OG 
Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER 10 
be made to B®, KENNEDY, 3, E’ssex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
aD 
Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill London, EC ,and Published for the Pro- 


prictors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3. Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C._ Sole Agent, JOHN HeYWoopD, 
20 and_30, Shoe-lane, E.C. Manchester (Wholesale), 


JOHN HEYWooD, Deansgate.—Saturday, Oct. 21, 1800, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE Council of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association met on Wednesday 
aiternoonat Essex Hall, when an elaborate 
report of the work done by the Associa- 
tion, both at home and abroad, was pte- 
sented by the Committee. This we shall 
publish next week, with an account of 
the meeting. Miss Westenholz, one of the 
Danish correspondents of the Association, 
who was passing through London, was 
present, and received a cordial welcome. 


_ The following were ee the resolutions 


passed :— 

“That the members of the Council of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion send to Professor Montet and the 
locel Committee their warm congratula- 
tions on the success which attended the 
recent meetings of the International 
Council of Unitarian and other liberal 
religious thinkers and workers at Geneva, 
and an expression of their sincere grati- 
tude for the notable service rendered by 
the meetings to the cause of liberal 
religion in many lands.’’ 

That the members of the Council have 
learned with great interest and pleasure 
that the American Unitarian Association 
have invited the International Council to 
hold its next series of meetings in Boston 
in 1907, and they desire to assure Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot and his fellow-workers 
of the hearty sympathy of the Council 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association in the effort to make the 
meetings in America another memorable 


_landmask in the history of a free and 


progressive religious faith.”’ 


‘above the failings of mortal flesh. 
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Tur Nelson Centenary was celebrated 
last Saturday with great enthusiasm, 
notably in Trafalgar-square and the great 
gatherings in the Albert Hall. On Sunday 
aiternoon, at the commemorative service 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, a striking sermon 
was preached by Dr. Gordon Lang, the 
Bishop of Stepney. The text was from 
Ps. civ. 4, ‘‘ He maketh his angels spirits: 
and his ministers a flaming fire.’? That 
referred, said the preacher, to the flaming 
fires of zeal, and in the ranks of the men 
who had burned their way through the 
world stood the great sailor whom they were 
that day commemorating. The spirit of 
Nelson was essentially a flaming fire. He 
had great gifts in plenty—calmness, deci- 
sion, generosity, affection—and all these 
were kindled by the heat of his soul into 
a single heroic fire, and it was this that 
God used a hundred years ago to deter- 
mine the fate of Great Britain and of the 
world. That was the Nelson who lived. 
There was a Nelson who died; who was 
subject to an infatuation—but he was put 
away, withdrawn from sight—in the hands 
of God, who in judgment remembers 
mercy. They did not want to remember 
him. The Nelson who lived was the 
heroic spirit that burnt its way through and 
It was 
the essential spirit, the spirit of the man 
at his best, that lived: In him tenacity of 
purpose, wealth of patriotic affection, devo- 
tion to duty grew into a single fire. Even 
his foes to-day did honour to his memory, 
shared with us the heritage of his fame. 
The Nelson we celebrated to-day was 
simply the spirit of a virtue which every 
nation would wish its citizens to have— 
patriotism raised by the fire and zeal to a 
heroic height. 

At the conclusion of his sermon (we 
quote from the summary in the Guardian), 
the Bishop asked his hearers to lay deep 
in their souls the lessons of Nelson’s life 
and death, so that, triumphing over 
modern apathy and emotionalism, a new 
fire might run through the veins of the 
English people. Fulness of bread, softness 
of living, undue luxury and comfort— 
these things were making the national 
spirit limp and slack. Could we acquiesce 
in the Hast-end of London as a per- 
manent production of our civilisation ? 
The country still neededshelp, but in help- 
ing we must set our faces against lust, 
gambling,. drink, dishonesty in trade, 
reckless finance, growth of pauperism, 
decline in our birth-rate, poverty and 
squalor in our towns and villages. They 
must face all these as Nelson faced the 
fleet when it came before him—with the 


courage of conyiction that God meant 
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victory to be obtained. We need a set 
determination to make things better; to 
give to the old country the ministry of 2 

flaming fire. eo 


Sermons on Nelson were nna bate 
preached in many churches throughout 
the country last Sunday. As examples of 
those preached in ourown churches we may 
mention the Rev. R. B. Drummond’s at St. ~ 
Mark’s, Edinburgh, and the Rev. Henry ~> 
Gow’s at Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Hampstead. 
Nelson, said Mr. Drummond, stood alone 
and unrivalled as the greatest of naval 
commanders. Had he only gained vic- 
tories for his nation, he would have been 
loaded with honours. But besides this 
his personal qualities endeared him to the 
hearts of his countrymen. He possessed 
all the best characteristics of the British 
seaman—his manly simplicity, his reckless 
daring, his genuine good nature and kind- 
ness of heart. In that feeble and sickly 
frame, sadly mutilated as it was in his 
later years, there burned fan indomitable 
spirit, which was only kindled into new 
ardour by the presence of danger and 
the sound of battle. For all these reasons 
he was the darling of his nation while he 
lived, almost their idol at his death, and 
their ideal hero for ever, 

Mr. Gow also, preaching on Sunday 
morning in Rosslyn-hill Chapel, spoke of 
the deep affection and honour in which 
Nelson was held. ‘It has been given to 
few public men in our history to captivate 
and to retain so completely not only the 
admiration and gratitude, but what might 
without exaggeration be described as the 
love of his fellow-countrymen.” ~Crom- 
well was a greater and a better man, but 
does not so appeal to the imagination or 
touch the heart of the nation A daring, 
fearless, affectionate, simple - minded, 
generous sailor, with wonderful powers of 
managing men, and with the instinct for 
doing the right. thing in the great crises 
of battle, such was Nelson, and Mr: Gow 
noted three qualities in particular which 
in him appealed to our admiration and 
affection: his intense desire for honour 
(to do some great thing for his country), 
his daring readiness, and even delight, 
in attempting what seemed almost im- 
possible, and his belief in human nature: 
He believed that men would do their 
duty, and be ready for self-sacrifice as he 
was, and they rose to his appeal. 

Tg National Union of Women Workers 
has been meeting in Birmingham this 
week. On Tuesday a paper by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward on ‘Vacation Schools ’” 
was read by her daughter. The origin of 
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this happy effort to meet the needs of city 
children was thus indicated :—Vacation 
schools are an American institution, 
inaugurated in 1893. The first in England 
was that at the Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment in London, in 1902, andit succeeded 
at once, and beyond all hope. London in 
the summer just gone, had half a dozen 
such schools, and the daily average 
attendance at that in Tavistock-place was 
930. The object of the schools was to 
give the children as good a time as pos- 
sible, and to find out and encourage their 
special tastes, and the curriculum— 
arranged for two and a-half hours each 
day—included such varieties as dancing, 
the singing of old English songs, story 
telling, bubble-blowing, and sand-digging. 
The cost of the Settlement School this 
year was Is. 6d. per child per week. 
Other papers on the same subject were 
read, one by Mr. J. W: Rider on the 
Hereford Vacation School, and another 
by Mrs. C. W. Kimmins, telling of the 
good work done in London by the Guild 
of Brave Poor Things and the Guild of 
Play. Much original thought is elicited 
by these schools. One example cited was 
this definition of a nettle by a little girl: 

“A sneaking green grass what nips your 
bare legs.” 


Iv is in the nature of conferences to 
afford only the most limited opportunity 
for conferring. In fact, this peculiarity is 


one of the most curious minor instances of 


the hurrying spirit of the present day. 


All things are worth discussing and few 


worth discussing thoroughly; unless, 
indeed, there should be some questions 


which we are always raising which might 


now be left at rest, so that with more 
leisure we might get to the root of things 
about which we are still in doubt. But, 
anyway, a recent conference at Leeds on 
the Institutional Church was no exception 
to the general rule. ‘the reader of the 
paper, Mr. Blackshaw, himself the head of 
a flourishing institutional church or church 
settlement at Sheffield, was so circum- 
scribed in his reply that he supplements it 
with a letter to the press. And a silent 
member of the conference writes a letter 
in which he probes deep into the problem 
which this Institutional is intended to 
deal. with. 

Mr. Swan poimts out that the church, 
acting along the present fashionable lines, 
can do nothing radical for social well- 
being. The institutional church is a 
palliative, not a remedy. Good tor indi- 
viduals, but no more. In spite of these 
and other efforts of the churches, ‘‘ the 
great diseases of the social body are still 
destroying some of its best life..... 
Now, with deeper thought by the church, 
we shall come nearer to solving the social 
problems. It is the work not of churches 
but of the whole community..... It is 
through the municipality, or civic church 
(we like these three words), and through 
Parliament inspired by Jesus, that the 
people will be socially and morally saved.’’ 


In Tuesday’s Times (Oct. 24) appeared 
a letter from Mr, Frank Johnson, editor 
of the Sunday School Chronicle, which tells 
its own  tale:—‘‘An — advertisement 
appeared in The Times a few days ago of 
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THE INQUIRER. 


a house to be let in a town 82 miles north- 
west of London. Last Wednesday I 
travelled down to the place—after receiv- 
ing from the landlord answers to a few 
queries—examined the house, and found it 
satisfactory. The landlord was the vicar 
of the parish, and on interviewing him 
we proceeded to settle the terms of the 
tenancy. Just before these were concluded 


he said, ‘I presume you are a Church-. 


man.” ‘No,’ I replied, ‘T am a Noncon- 
formist.’ ‘ Then, said he, ‘I could not 
let you have the house! ” 

‘* The question and the decision were 
startling reminders of things as they are, 
and for the first time in my life I realised 
the full significance of the term ‘ Dis- 
senter.’ As the editor of a religious weekly 
with a large circulation among all 
denominations, it has been my privilege to 
do something to promote Christian unity, 
but this experience shows how difficult of 
attainment that ideal is. The spirit of 
this vicar, but slightly extended, would 
deprive Nonconformists of the necessaries 
of life and utterly wreck all civic and 
social relationships. 

‘* AsI write this over my own name and 
with no personal bitterness; I may be 
allowed to state that the town reterred to 
was Hitchin and the vicar the Rev. George 
Gainsford.”’ 


Tue Rev. Walter Lloyd, of Gloucester, 
sends us the following note :—‘‘ In the 
Interary Guide and Rationalist Review, 
for the present month (October), there is 
a paragraph referring to my articles on 
‘ The Omissions of Rationalism,’ which have 
recently appeared in the Inquirur. The 
writer charges me with being blind to the 
whole drift of Rationalist teaching; he 
says :—‘ If we dethrone the lord of heaven 
and destroy love and reverence for the 
gods, we put in their place love of mankind, 
and a passion, for the service of others.’ 
He further says ‘ Have we not sat at the 
feet of Herbert Spencer, who in his ‘‘ Princi- 
ples of Ethics’’ traces the growth of sym- 
pathy and the moral sentiments, and shows 
that these things lie at the root of human 
progress.” The writer also refers to 
Auguste Comte and George Hhot. But as 
T explicitly stated that I was referring to a 
certain well-known group of living writers 
who have assumed the title of “ Rationa- 
lists,’ all this is no defence, as I myself 
quoted Herbert Spencer and other Agnostics 
to justify my own criticism. It would 
have been more to the point if the writer in 
the Leterary Guide had shown that the 
writers to whom I referred had been able 
to show from their own books that they had 
the broad and sympathetic spirit which 
was manifested by Herbert Spencer and 
George Eliot. . It was the noticeable 
absence of this spirit which led me to write 


as. 1 did.’’ 


The Expository Times has entered with 
the October number on its seventeenth 
year. It began as a threepenny magazine 
of twenty-four pages, but at the beginning 
of theithird year, size and price were 
doubled and the circulation at once more 
than doubled. The editor is Dr, James 
Hastings, who has achieved so great a work 
in the completion of his ‘‘ Dictionary of 
the Bible’’ with its fifth supplementary 
volume, The Expository Times is of con- 
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stant interest, and full of information as to 
recent theological literature. 


THE Netherlands Protestantenbond’ 
which is to hold its annual meeting at 
Bussum, near Amsterdam, next week, is 
publishing an admirable series of religious 
handbooks: The first of the series, pub- 
lished early in 1902, by Professor H. Oort; 
of Leiden, on “Our Life in God,’* is 
already in a third edition: Next came 
an essay on ‘Our Moral and Religious 
Life,’* by a Baptist minister, the Rev. P: 
B. Westerdijk, and another on “ Believing 
and Knowing,’’ by Dz. C, J: Niemeijer, 
secretary of the Protestantenbond. The 
fourth of the series; by Professor A. 
Bruining, of Amsterdam, on ‘‘ The Sur- 
vival of Human Personality after Death,’’ 
first published in October, 1904, quickly 
reached a second edition, This year two 
little books have been published, one by 
Professor Knappert, of Leiden, on ‘* Our 
Religious instruction, in connection with 
the bringing up of our Children,’” the 
other, a second contribution to the series 
by Professor Oort on ‘‘The Sermon on 
the Mount.’ ” 

Tae October number of ‘“* Teyler’s 
Theologisch Tijdschrift’? completes the 
third volume of this quarterly (published 
by de Erven Loosjes at Haarlem). It 
consists of two solid articles, occupying 
together 81 pages, and another 58 pages 
devoted to reviews of books and the 
quarter’s bibliography. The first article 
is by Professor W. Brandt, of Amsterdam, 

n ‘‘ Theology,’’ giving a sketch of its 
meaning in Plato and Aristotle and other 
Greeks and then through the periods of 
Christian history, noting its changed aspect 
in the light of modern knowledge, and 
the significance of the historical study of 
religions. The second article, by Professor 
J. C. Matthes on the History of Israel, 
draws special attention to the mythical 
element on which so much stress has been 
laid, as in the case of ‘** Samson,’’ and 
more recently (by Hugo Winckler) of 
** Saul.”’ 


THE Rey. J. Estlin Carpenter’s course 
of six lectures on “The Christ of the 
Creeds and of Experience”’ is to be given 
in Birmingham this autumn, the first 
lecture on Tuesday next, Oct. 31. Mr: 
Carpenter will also give two lectures on 
“The Gospels and How to Read Them * 
at the following six places Beat, 
Noy. 2 and 16; Taunton, Nov. 8 and 22, 
Ilminster, Novy. 9and 23; Exeter, Nov. 10 
and 15; Plymouth, Nov. 29 and Dec. 6; 
Torquay, Noy. 30 and Dee, 7. 

aa s 

Viscount Hayasut; the Japanese 
Minister, has sent to the Hditor ot the 
Hibbert Journal a message of cordial 
appreciation of the two articles in the 
current number of that journal dealing 
with Japan; To Mr. Jacks’s own article, 
«Ts the Moral Supremacy of Christendom 
in Danger ?*” we call attention in our 
leading article this week, 


You cannot be so much as honest unless. 
you have the habit of looking at the other 
man’s end of the bargain as well as Nes 


own.—S. G. Merriam | : Sage 
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ON UNITARIANISM. | 
~ OPENING a Bazaar in the Trowbridge 


Town Hall, on behalf of the Conegre Chapel 


on Thursday week, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice gave an interesting address on 
Unitarianism. Hs referred at the outset 
to the connection of Dr. Joseph Priestley 
with his family, since Priestley from 


1772 to 1780 had been librarian or literary 


companion to the second Eazl of Shelburne. 
Having spoken of the origins of Unitarianism 
in England, in General Baptist, Presby- 
terian and Church of England sources, 
Lord Edmond passed to the subject of 
the burning of Servetus, and repeated an 
erroneous statement (he said he did not 
know whether it was a fact or not) that 
on the expiatory monument erected at 
Champel in Geneva, the inscription says 


that the crime was committed by Calvin 


*“contrary to the general feelings of the 
Protestant world.’’ There is no such 
statement on the monument, which, on 


the contrary, speaks of that crime as| 


“* an error, which was that of his age.’’ 
' The concluding part of the address, as 
reported in the Wiltshire Times, was as 
follows :— 
Could anyone doubt that when their 
great Protestant martyrs, Cranmer, Ridley, 
and Latimer, were burnt, there were pos- 
sibly some people who did not forget that 
they, too, either by open consent, or by 
criminal silence, had been consenting 
parties to that great crime which writers 
such as Hallam, Gibbon, Lecky, and 


~ Mignet, had all joined in pronouncing, both 


in itself, and in the attendant circum- 
stances, the most wicked of all the crimes 
of a cruel time. Among the early Pro- 
testant leaders, Zwingli, the Swiss reformer, 
a most noble character, was on the whole 
prepared to interpret all tenets according 
to the @ priori conceptions of reason and 
conscience, and to arrive at the logical 
conclusion that what was wrong or cruel 
morally, could not be right religiously. 
But his position was never clearly stated. 
It was more a matter of inference from 
his conduct and writings than from any 
positive statement he ever made; but 
with the Unitarians the matter was per- 
fectly clear. The Unitarians of the time 
he was referring to were generally called 
by the name of the Socinians, a name 
which stuck to them for long afterwards, 
and was regarded by many as a term of re- 
proach, whereas it was nothing of the kind. 
The name-was taken trom two famous 
Italians, Lelius Socinus and Faustus 
Socinus, with whose life and works the doc- 
trines of religious toleration and freedom 
were intimately associated, in an age when 
these things were denied by Roman 
Catholics and Protestants alike. In the 
great theological contest between Bishop 
Bossuet and Jurein in the 17th century, the 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant cham- 
pions both recognised the fact. Religious 


toleration (said Jurein) ‘‘is a Socinian 


dogma, and the most dangerous of all 
the Socinian dogmas, because its tendency 
is to ruin Christianity and _ establish 
universal indifference.’’ ‘‘ No illusion,”’ 
says Bossuet, ‘‘is so dangerous as that 
religious toleration is a characteristic of 


the true Church, and among Christians 
I only know of the Socinians and Ana- 
___ baptists. as 


living under it.’’ Therefore 


oie 


out of the mouths of their enemies it 
could be convincingly proved that the 


Socinians of that time and the Unitarians | 
‘of to-day were the persons who advocated 


religious toleration, and it was even more 


‘important to bear in mind that what was 


asserted in theory was put into practice. 
Not only were they the first to assert these 
doctrines, but it was their especial glory 


that they had suffered for them. 


The last martyrs to religious oppression in 
England were two people of the name of 
Wightman and Bartholomew Legate, who 
were burnt in 1612 as heretics. ‘There was 


no doubt at all that Legate was a follower 
of the Socini, and it appeared exceedingly 


likely that Wightman was also. These 
two men sealed by their suffering their 
belief in the great cause of religious liberty, 
and he could not possibly do better than 
close his remarks by reading what had 
been nobly said by a great prelate of the 
English Church, whose name he quoted 
at the commencement of his address, 
viz., Dr. Creighton, the late Bishop of 
London, who said, speaking of these two 
terrible crimes, the burning of Wightman 
and Legate: ‘‘It seems strange to us 
that not a word was uttered against this 
horrible cruelty. As we read over the 
brief contemporary notices which have 
reached us, we look in vain for the slightest 
intimation that the deaths of these two 
men were regarded with any other feelings 
than those with which the writers were 
accustomed to hear of the execution of an 
ordinary murderer. If any remark was 
made, it was in praise of James for the de- 
votion which he showed to the cause of 
God. Happily, if men of education failed 
to regard these acts of tyranny in their true 
light, there was a spirit abroad amongst 
the common people which warned the 
King that there was nothing to be gained 
by a repetition of the experiment which 
had been tried. When, a few years after- 
wards, a Spanish Arian was convicted of 
heresy, he was allowed to linger out the 
rest. of his life in prison. This was bad 
enough, but it was at least a step in advance. 
Since the judicial murder of Wightman, no 
such atrocity has disgraced the soil of 
England.’’ 


? 


Among the “Notes and Jottings’’ of 
the October Seed Sower we find the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘ Writing a year ago we were 
able to announce the approaching advent 
of the New Hymnal; It is a matter of 
congratulation that it is ready for the 
autumn season. We have heard already 
of some congregations that are ,eager to 
adopt it, and we hope that many others 
will be quick to be wise. For it is 
a good book, and a cheap one: The 


musical edition has won golden opinions 


already from many people competent to 
judge. If it helps gradually to introduce 
greater uniformity of musical use, and 
at the same time develops musical taste, 
one of the chief aims of the promoters 
will be accomplished: For worship in the 
home, and the beautiful custom of singing 
hymns in the family on Sunday evening, 
it will be a great boon. We venture to 
advise parents very strongly to procure 
it?and to use it with their children, even 
if it is not possible to introduce it at 
present in the worship of the church,”’ 


CITIZEN SUNDAY, 
October 29, 1905, 


Hymn oF THE City, 


Tue fathers built this city 
In ages long ago, 

And busy in its busy streets 
They hurried to and fro; 

The children played around them 
And sang the songs of yore— 

Till, one by one, they fell asleep, 
To work and play no more. 


Yet still the city standeth, 
A hive of toiling men, 

And mother’s love makes happy homes 
For children now as then ; 

O God of ages, help us 
Such citizens to be, 

That children’s children here may sing 
The songs of liberty. 


Let all the people praise thee, 
Give all thy saving health, 
Or vain the labourer’s strong right arm 
And vain the merchant’s wealth. 
Send forth thy light to banish 
The shadows and the shame, 
Till all the civic virtues shine 
Around our city’s name. 


A commonweal of brothers, oy 

United, great and small, 
Upon our banner blazoned be 

The Charter, ‘‘ Each for all!”? 
Nor let us cease from battle, 

Nor weary sheathe the sword, 
Until this city is become 

The city of the Lord. 

W...G. TARRANT. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD. 


I HavE among my books of poetry an 
old volume called ‘* Hymns and Sacred 
Poems by John Wesley, M.A., Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and Charles 
Wesley, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford.’’ Itis the third edition, published 
in London in 1756, and it contains the 
beautiful preface on Christian perfection, 
and at the end an advertisement of ‘‘ Books 
published by the Reverend Mr. John and 
Charles Wesley.’’ Not even the pages of 
John Wesley’s Journal have such a magical 
power of transporting the mind into the 
centre of the Methodist Revival. These 
verses still glow with rapture and pleading. 
Sometimes, in their passionate intensity, 
we are inclined to compare them with 
Crashaw ; but it is their knowledge of the 
human heart, their insight into the mterior 
life, their desire for the perfect mind of 
Christ, which strike the reader most. They 
have many points in common with the 
great mystics ; their burden is continually : 

‘* God delights in man to dwell, 
Soul of each believing soul,”’ 
only they have at the same time a sure 
hold of the central facts of the Christian 
Revelation, which saves them from mere 
pantheistic vagueness. Readers who want 
to realise Charles Wesley’s power of using 
a familiar Biblical incident as the symbol 
of intense individual experience should 
read ‘‘ Come, O thou traveller unknown,”’ 
not in the truncated form in which it 
appears in many modern hymn-books, but 
as a complete poem. As an illustration of 
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his exquisite simplicity and tenderness, 
what can be better than the first of his 
Hymns for Children, beginning: ‘‘ Gentle 
Jesus, meek and mild’’? One verse, 
perhaps not quite so familiar as some 
others, I may be forgiven for quoting : 
**T shall live the simple life, 

Free from sin’s uneasy strife, 

Sweetly ignorant of ill, 

Innocent, Rand happy still.’ ; 

Regarded simply from the literary point 
of view, the hymns of the Wesleys exhibit 
an extraordinary variety of metrical forms. 
They seem to have set the cadences which 
many later hymn-writers were to follow. 
But they do not sound like experiments in 
verse. They appeal directly to the ear, 
and the reader finds himself deriving new 
pleasure from them when he lets the voice 
interpret. Like most lyrical poetry, they 
should be read aloud. In one respect they 
have suffered a good deal from editors. 
Not only has many a fine hymn been cut 
short—this has been necessary to satisfy 
the taste of modern congregations—but 
alterations have been introduced with far 
too free a hand. The literary conscience 
often suffers from a fit of obtuseness when 
it is dealing with hymns, and people who 
are punctilious almost to pedantry about a 
text in the New Testament, falsify hymns 
or perpetuate garbled versions with a fine 
air of indifference. I know that there are 
arguments quite irreproachable on the low 
ground of preference and utility. I am 
only concerned at present to emphasise the 
pleasure of turning over the leaves of my 
old book, where everything is as the 
authors wished it to be. Let those who 
like to do so praise the versions, which have 
‘become familiar to many of us, of the hymn 
on the mind of Christ; I still prefer it as 
it was written, with the beautiful refrain : 
‘* Jesu’s is a Quiet Mind,’’ ‘‘ Jesu’s is an 
Heavenly Mind,”’ ‘‘ Jesu’s is a Perfect 
Mind.’? Many other small alterations 
have been introduced into some current 
versions of this hymn, for which I can 
find no justification, unless it be that the 
Muses grant the editorial mind a special 
dispensation from the trammels of accuracy 
when it is only dealing with hymns. 

I suppose the earliest hymn-book, as it 
is undoubtedly the best, is the Book of 
Psalms. For some emotions the Psalms 
are the perfect expression, and we can 
neither imagine nor desire anything better. 
But they do not exhaust the range of 
religious feeling and Christian need. There 
are the special experiences and the sacred 
events of Christianity to stir the lyrical 
impulse. How much we should like to 
recover the hymn which, as Pliny tells us, 
the Christians used to sing at daybreak to 
Christ. ‘‘ Soliti stato die ante lucem 
convenire, carmenque Christo, quasi deo, 
dicere secum invicem,’’ so he wrote to the 
Emperor Trajan. From that time the 
voice of religious poetry has been seldom 
silent in the Church, and at moments of 
intense feeling it has produced songs of 
worship, dwelling on the great themes of 
the Christian faith—the Nativity, the 
Cross, the Judgment,—or the personal 
experiences of the redeemed, in rich 
abundance. 

Hymns may be described, however, as 
chiefly the product of the reformed 
churches. I do not forget the stately 
hymns and canticles of the Middle Ages, 


but very few of them have survived in 
general use, or possess the popular qualities 
of Luther’s hymns or the German chorales 
of the century that followed the Reforma- 
tion. On the other hand, the large 
movements of revival within the borders 
of Protestantism have been, for the most 
part, hymn-singing movements—I need 
only mention the hymns of the Moravian 
brethren-—and it is in Protestant worship 
that the hymn has a secure place, where it 
has obtained almost a symbolical signifi- 
cance, appealing to the ear as the old 
ritual appealed chiefly to the eye. 

Our own time has been singularly 
productive in hymn-writing, and possibly 
the causes for it have been at once more 
various and more diffused than formerly. 
Popular feeling has sought for simple 
metrical expression; there has been the 
quickening of wider thought and fresh 
religious needs; but, above all, there is 
the influence of modern music. Many a 
poor hymn survives on the wings of a good 
tune. Every good hymn-book must have 
its musical edition. I have even heard of 
certain hymns being written to fit a 
popular tune,—a reversal of the natural 
order which may easily work a Nemesis in 
a crop of paltry rhymes masquerading 
under the name of religious poetry. 


In any good modern collection of hymns 
these various elements will be represented. 
There will be translations of medieval 
hymns. There will be some of the stirring 
hymns of the Reformation. There will be 
hymns by great Puritan writers like Milton 
and Richard Baxter. Watts and Dod- 
dridge will represent the sober pieties of 
the eighteenth century. There will be the 
best of the hymns of Charles Wesley, with 
their simple intensity of feeling and their 
profound insight into religious experience, 
of which I have spoken already. The 
Anglo-Catholic writers will be there, Keble, 
with the delicate refinement of the Chris- 
tian Year, Newman and Faber. The 
Church of England spirit will be repre- 
sented by authors like Lyte, who spent a 
devoted life in a wild Cornish parish and 
has left one great hymn to the Church, and 
John Ellerton. The American transcen- 
dentalists will be there, Emerson and 
Holmes—the famous Autocrat who has 
left us the two fine hymns: ‘‘O Love 
Divine that stooped to share ’’ and ‘* Lord 
of all being throned afar ’’—Samuel Long- 
fellow, brother of the more famous poet, 
and many another singer of the glories of 
the indwelling Spirit of God. And, follow- 
ing in their train, a host of others, who, as 
hymn-writers, belong to no party or school 
of thought—Sarah Flower Adams, Anna 
Letitia Waring, Frances Havergal, Thomas 
Toke Lynch, Thomas Hornblower Gill, Sir 
John Bowring, and many more, who have 
left us religious songs that live in the 
memory because they speak to the heart. 

It is not easy to describe the qualities 
which go to the making of a good hymn. 
Many hymns that are in great favour are 
undoubtedly deficient in literary excel- 
lence. It is not unreasonable, however, to 
demand some beauty of form in words that 
are to be used in the worship of God, and 
to attract to themselves some of the most 
sacred associations of life. Religious feel- 
ing that is simple, deep, and sincere, tends 
always to avoid what is tawdry and vulgar 
in speech, and to express itself with native 


grace, if not with the poet’s finished art. 
But, in dealing with hymns, we must 
discard the moods of the literary epicurean, 
and have their purpose chiefly in view. 
Do they enshrine the great historical 
memories of Christendom? Are they the 
expression of deeply-felt Christian emo- 
tions ? Perhaps, above all, we should be 
careful to ask whether they are alive with 
the feeling and experience of the people 
who have used them. It is the hymns 
that have helped, which we prefer to sing. 

A great many recent hymn-books have 
made the fatal mistake of giving far too 
much space to new hymns and especially 
to American hymns. I have no objection 
to things made in America, or anywhere 
else, if they are good; but many of these 
American hymns of the liberal faith are 
not good hymns at all. They have no note 
of lyrical passion in them. We sing them 
because we think we agree with them and 
they are quite harmless, not because they 
stir our souls. Some of them are full of 
theological self-consciousness, as though 
the writers set themselves to write verses 
about the superiority of the new faith over 
the old. Even the lines by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 

** Our Father, while our hearts unlearn 

The creeds that wrong Thy name,”’ 

which have found their way into some 
recent hymn-books, are not free from 
this blemish. The mood in _ which 
we unlearn creeds may be a very good 
mood indeed, but it is not the mood 
in which we sing praises to God. I do not 
doubt ‘that there is a genuine lyrical 
impulse in the heart of the liberal faith, 
only J do not hear its authentic voice in 
the vague and sentimental hymns to 
which I have referred. It must find strong 
and virile expression, and keep close to 
the permanent elements in Christian 
emotion, if it is to quicken the pulses of 
men, and, in the beautiful words of Isaac 
Watts, ‘‘ become a servant of the Churches 
and a helper to the joy of the meanest 
Christian.”’ WH, D. 


Dr. Howarp Briss, president of the 
Syrian Protestant College at Beirfit, has 
given some exceedingly interesting informa- 
tion to an Hxaminer interviewer. The 
aim of the College, which was started in 
1866 by Dr. Bliss’s father, is to give a 
thoroughly modern higher education to 
young men of many nationalities and any 
faith. The majority of the 750 students 
are naturally Syrian, but there are con- 
siderable numbers of Armenians, Greeks, 
&c. And many of the young men go out 
to take posts in our civil service in Egypt. 
The religious professions of the students 
are various, but all are expected to attend 
the Christian religious exercises of the 
College. They do attend, and in this 
instance the ‘‘ religious difficulty ’’ does 
not seem to exist. The sight, we are told, 
‘‘ of 700 students, representing ten or a 
dozen religious beliefs, all gathered together 
at evening chapel, listening to some simple 
Gospel message, most of them singing 
Christian hymns, and all silent and reverent 
during the prayer, is a soul-stirring spec- 
tacle.’? Truly, such union of men of 
various opinions in common worship as 
well as in united intellectual study, does 
suggest thoughts of that mighty Faith 
which underlies all faiths. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL” CENTENARY. 
NOTTINGHAM, HIGH PAVEMENT. 


WirH remarkable and most refreshing 
enthusiasm the celebrations commemor- 
ating the foundation of the High Pavement 
Sunday-school in 1805;have been held at 
Nottingham. This institution occupies a 
peculiar place in the affections of the city, 
as well as of our own fellowship. Great 
preparations had been made for the adequate 
recognition of the interesting event, and 
the proceedings were carried through with 
the ‘utmost heartiness and success. It was 
early resolved by the Sunday-school 
committee to strike a handsome bronze 
medal for distribution among the scholars 
and teachers of the school, and also to 
erect a stained-glass window in the chapel, 
and a memorial tablet in the schools. As 
an appropriate forerunner of these cele- 


-brations%the Historical Society held the 


inaugural meeting of the session on Wed- 
nesday the 18th inst., when Mr. J. C. 
Warren, who is the president of the society, 
and also one of the superintendents of the 
school, delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The History 
of the High Pavement School.’? Mr. 
Warren is a recognised authority on the 
history of the chapel and its institutions, 
and his lecture was full of valuable infor- 
mation and interesting reminiscence. He 
traced the development of the Sunday- 
school movement in Nottingham from its 
inception down to 1805, when the High 
Pavement Sunday-school was founded by 
the Rev. James Tayler, and thence followed 
the course of this institution down to the 
present day. He recalled many happy 
and humorous incidents in the 
and showed how well it had served the 
scholars, the church, and the city. 


*; On Friday evening, the 20th inst., the 


celebrations began with a gathering of old 
scholars and teachers in the schools. Fully 
one thousand invitations had been issued 
and there was a crowded gathering. It 
was indeed a memorable re-union. Old 
scholars and teachers, some of them 


_ seattered abroad and long separated from 


each other met once more face to face, and 
warmed each other into a glow of cordiality 
as they discussed old times. The whole 
suite of rooms had been beautifully deco- 
rated-—the upper part being used for a 
soirée, and the large lower hall for a meet- 
ing at which brief speeches were delivered. 
The hall was completely filled when Miss 
Hannah Guilford, the president of the 
Sunday-school, took the chair, and among 
those present were representatives of nearly 
all the old families and the present-day 
workers connected with the chapel and 
schools. Leaflets had been. printed bear- 
ing the portrait of the Rev. James Tayler, 
the founder of the school, and two hymns 
—one by Mrs. Wm. Enfield, the other 
‘being ‘‘ Our God, our help in ages past.’’ 
After the first hymn had been sung, Miss 
H. Guilford, in a few happy phrases, 
offered a welcome to all present, and con- 
gratulated the school on the attainment 
of its centenary, and on its celebration 
by so magnificent a meeting. Other ad- 
dresses recalling the splendid services of 
the men and women who had so lovingly 
laboured in the past, and the noble work 
which they had done, were delivered by 


the Rev. Hugon S. Tayler, of Dukinfield 
(a descendant of the founder), the Rev. 
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Wm. Blazeby (a former minister of the High 
Pavement Chapel), the Rev. Lawrence Scott, 
who spoke of his connection with the school, 
and made an impassioned appeal for 
service in the holy cause of religion; Mr. 
A. H. Burgess, who has been associated 
with the school and chapel for nearly 60 
years; the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 
the present minister, and Mr. J. C. 
Warren, who has been the moving spirit 
of the celebrations. Mr. Warren, on 
behalf of the old teachers and scholars, 
handed to Miss Guilford a _ beautiful 
address on vellum on her retirement from 
active work as morning superintendent 
of the girls’ department; and on behalf 
of present scholars and teachers a framed 
photograph of the school—gifts which 
Miss Guilford feelingly acknowledged. The 
meeting concluded with a hymn and a 
benediction pronounced by the minister. 
In the upper rooms a short musical pro- 
gramme was rendered, and _ interesting 
exhibits of historical relics were displayed. 
Among these were the register of the first 
Sunday-school established in Nottingham 
in 1784; -a collection of the earliest anni- 
versary hymns of the Sunday and day 
schools; the pitch-pipe used by the precen- 
tor to set the tune before the introduction of 
organs; the Bible presented to the school 
on its foundation; photographs and 
engravings, and numerous addresses to 
the ** saints ’’ and worthies of the school. 

The centenary services, conducted by the 
Revs. James Harwood and J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas, were held on Sunday, and attracted 
crowded congregations. In the morning 
Mr. Thomas preached from 2 Cor. i. 11: 
‘‘ For if that which passeth -away was 
with glory much more that which remaineth 
is in glory.’? In the evening Mr Har- 
wood preached from 2 Peter i. 1: ‘* By 
way of remembrance,’’ and had before him, 
if not actually a record congregation, cer- 
tainly the largest that has been seen in the 
chapel for many years. The ordinary 
chapel accommodation proved inadequate, 
and chairs had to be placed in the aisles. 
30th morning and evening the Centenary 
Hymn, specially written by the Rev. 
Dendy Agate was sung. The services 
were marked with great heartiness and 
overflowing of feeling, and will not be 
forgotten by those who attended them. 
At the close of the service, Mr. Harwood 
and Mr. Thomas accompanied by Miss 
Winser and Mr. W. H. Facon (Sunday- 
school superintendents) stood at the steps 
of the chancel and distributed the medals 
to the scholars and teachers, after Mr. 
Harwood had given them a brief address. 

The celebrations were brought to a close 
on Monday evening by a joint congregational 
and Sunday-school soirée, at the Albert 
Hall, preceded by a tea in the Hast Circus- 
street Hall. It was the largest gathering 
which our community has held in Not- 
tingham for a great number of years. 
From distant parts of England many old 
scholars had come specially to do honour 
to the old school. Mr. B. Dowson, the 
Chairman of the Congregational Council, 
presided. Amopg those present were the 
Revs. James Harwood, Dendy Agate, 
J. C. Street, C. J. Street, Lawrence Scott, 
W. Lindsay, HugonS. Tayler, J. K. Smith, 
D. J. Williams, W. W. Robinson, W. H. 
Burgess, and J. M. Lloyd Thomas; and 
on the platform appeared Miss Hannah 


Guilford (President of the Sunday-school) 
Miss Winser, Mr. J. C. Warren, and Mr. W. 
H. Facon (superintendents); Mr. J. H. 
Dunford (hon. sec.),) Mr. J. H. Morris 
(hon. sec. of the old scholars’ committee), 
Mr. J. K. Wright, J.P., Mr. F. Winser, J.P., 
Mr. A. H. Burgess, Mr. S. Henton, and 
many others. 

The Chairman said that his memory of 
the school went back over 50 years, and 
he knew the valuable work which had been 
accomplished, valuable not only to the 
scholars and the congregation, but to the 
town at large. The large number of 
scholars who had passed through the 
schools, and the noble army of men and 
teachers who had worked in them must 
have affected the morale of the whole town. 
A great debt was due to those who had 
organised the centenary celebrations, and 
the best thanks they could give them 
was to show every possible interest in the 
welfare and prosperity of the schools. 

The Rev. James Harwood recalled many 
interesting reminiscences of the school, of 
the work which it had accomplished, and 
of the men and women who had laboured 
in it, and the Rev. J. C. Street, who entered 
the school as a scholar 61 years ago, spoke 
of the deep debt which he owed alike to 
the school and its teachers. He rejoiced 
in the opportunity of being present to 
rejoice with those who looked back upon 
what the school had done. It had been 
a great luminous force in the city, and a 
means of spiritual uplifting to many men 
and women, and it had been conspicuous 
in all good works. He was convinced 
that there was a geater need than ever 
for the Sunday-school movement, and that 
there was a wonderful future before it 
for the development of the young life of the 
nation. It was in the life of the Sunday- 
school that they must look for the growth 
of the church. 

The Rev. W. Lindsay uttered the 
greetings of the Christ Church congrega- 
tion and school; Mr. J. K. Wright spoke 
of the important part the Sunday- 
school movement had played in the 
development of the last century, with 
special reference to the labours of devoted 
leaders in the High Pavement School, and 
Mr. W. H. Facon and the Rev. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas both thanked all those 
who had assisted in the celebration. 

The meeting, in every way an emphatic 
success, brought to a close a memorable 
centenary. 


Amv a conference of the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society at Denison House, on Monday, 
held for the consideration of the best 
means of increasing the number of 
efficient voluntary visitors in charitable 
and social work, over which, the Bishop 
of London presided, Mr. OC. 8. Loch 
pleaded for more and closer co-operation 
among social workers in the metropolis. 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie urged that if 
the leaders of the various churches and 
sects would agree to forget that they were 
ecclesiastics and theologians, and remem- 
ber simply that they were men, and if 
the visitors were inspired by a pure 
passion for humanservice, and not with any 
sectarian aim, one of the chief difficulties 
in the way of fuller co-operation would be 
removed. ‘he Bishop of London, we are 
glad to learn, assented to this view. 
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HENRY JOSEPH MORTON, J.P. 


Tur death of Mr. Morton deprives our 
congregation at Scarborough of its main 
support and Yorkshire Unitarianism of 
its most enthusiastic advocate. He was 
not a rich man, but he was a very liberal 
giver. Though the infirmities of age 
pressed heavily upon him in late years, it 
was difficult to restrain him from taking 
active part in mectings which taxed his 
strength and tried his nerves. He was one 
of those, more numerous a generation ago 
than they are now, of whom his minister 
might be sure that if he was absent from 
service it was because he was either ill 
or away from home. And this devout 
observance of religion was with him due 
neither to habit nor a sense of duty; it 
was part of the man. What he believed in 
he was eager to support by presence ahd 
speech and purse. It was not in him to 
stand by and approve those who contended 
and laboured for the good cause and offer 
them cold sympathy ; he must needs him- 
self bear a hand, even though it were 
trembling with age and weakness. There 
was nothing of that sectarianism about him 
of which Unitarians are always accusing 
one another, though they are as free from 
it as. poor human nature permits, and 
certainly freer from it than is any other 
religious body. He was truly Catholic 
in goodwill to all who were seeking after 
God, but he was a Unitarian by conviction, 
and therefore, being such as he was, he 
could not but give himself to the further- 
ance of the faith which commended itself 
to him as the truth. Nor was his religion 
confined to observances and beliefs; for 
him the service of God meant more than it 
does to most of us the service of man, and 
he was as zealous for all which concerned 
the welfare of his fellow. men as he was for 
his own branch of the Church: An ardent 
Liberal, because he believed that true 
liberalism meant peace and progress and 
national righteousness, he gave unfailing 
and generous support to his party. In- 
deed in later years we were afraid to ap- 
proach the subject of politics in his 
presence, so’excited did he get in his denun- 
ciation of what appeared to him the in- 
justice and wrong of recent legislation and 
policy. The gentler offices of charity 
engaged his time and care no less, or rather 
perhaps much more, than those which in- 
volve our combatant instincts. He was 
deeply interested in the Fisher Institution, 
founded for the benefit of Unitarian and 
Roman Catholic ladies, excluded from 
participation in other charitable trusts. 
But it would be too long to recite all the 
good works with which he was at one time 
or another actively connected: 

His home at Scarborough was seldom 
without one or more visitors, for besides 
his many friends all the members of his 
family were in place to him of children, 
and as a host he was not only the most 
liberal but the most entertaining. As a 
rule a joke does not bear repetition, but 
somehow his little jokes never failed to 
amuse, as when he began the evening’s 
rubber with the unfailing admonition, 
““ Now, remember the rules of the game. 
Trump your partner’s card and follow your 


eee 


opponent’s lead.’* This is the apprecia- 
tion of an old friend, who knew the man 
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and loved him well; butthe highesteem in 
which he was held by those who knew him 
only as a public man was abundantly 
proved by the concourse at his funeral 
service, when the church was crowded in 
every part by the leading citizens of his 
town. He was one of those who does 
honour and brings honour to the church and 
the party to which he belongs. C. H. 


Mr. Morton, whose death at Scar- 
borough on Oct. 13 we recorded last 
week, was a native of Sheffield. His 
father died while he was still a boy, and 
he removed with his elder brother, Mr. 
Charles Morton, who was a Government 
inspector of mines, to the neighbourhood 
of Wakefield. 
mining engineer, but entered the gal- 
vanised iron business, and was so suc- 
cessful that he retired at the age of forty. 
He was eighty-five when he died. After 
living for some years in the neighbour- 
hood of Leeds, he settled in 1876 at 
Scarborough, which remained his home 
to the end. ° 

The funeral on Wednesday, Oct. 18, 
called forth a remarkable demonstration 
of the high esteem and affectionate 
regard in which Mr. Morton was held by 
all classes of the community. The 
service was conducted by the Rey. Charles 
Hargrove, of Leeds, both in the Unitarian 
chapel and afterwards at the cemetery. 
It was attended by the Mayor and mem- 
bers of the Corporation and magistrates, 
ministers of many denominations, the 
Master and other members of the Lodge 
of Freemasons to which Mr. Morton be- 
longed, representatives of the Yorkshire 
Penny Bank, the Philosophical Society 
and other public institutions, and a large 
concourse of friends from every rank of 
life. In the course of the service, at 
which the hymns ‘Lead, kindly lght,” 
and ‘‘ Hark, hark, my soul’? were sung, 
Mr. Hargrove gave an impressive address, 
in which he spoke with much feeling of 
the high character and faithful services 
of their friend. 

Many public tributes have been paid to 
Mr. Morton’s memory. The following 
passages are from one by the Rev. Frederick 
Smith, Congregational minister, of Scar- 
borough :— 

“T count it a great privilege to have 
known Mr. Morton with some measure of 
personal intimacy, and as one not of his 
religious persuasion I am glad of this 
opportunity of paying my humble tribute 
of regard to his memory. He was in 
everything a pronounced man, and in 
respect to his theological beliefs frank 
and outspoken, yet I never felt that 
between the Unitarian and Trinitarian 
there was any wide gulf to be spanned 
before we could be linked together by real 
Christian fellowship. The basis of his 
character was unmistakably religious, and. 
whilst it showed itself in the gentleness, 
courtesy, and tolerance of one of God’s 
gentlemen, it was equally perceptible 
when he broke out in indignation at any 
glaring injustice or wrong. However his 
creed may differ from mine, or mine from 
his, his life has always been tome as a 
reflection of the Highest amongst the sons. 
of men, Often I have said it, and say it 
again, when the churches produce more 
Christian men of the type of Mr. 
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Morton—men large-hearted, kind, and 
oving—whose character stands for loyalty 
to truth, duty, and humanity, the so- 
called ‘man of the street” and the man 
who is not of the street, and certainly not 
of the churches, will be impressed by it, 
and treat our organised Christianity with 
a friendliness and an appreciation which 
is now altogether foreign to them, 


‘‘ Whether right or wrong, according to 
our standards, his very name stands for 
action prompted by conviction, duty by 
high principle, and service for God and 
man, in which compromise and neutrality 
were words unknown.’” 


ee ee 
THE REV. RICHARD LYTTLUE: 


WE deeply regret to have to record the 
death, at the early age of forty years, of 
the Rey. Richard Lyttle, of Moneyrea, 
co. Down, Ireland. Mr. Lyttle attended 
the International Conference at Geneva; 
but, being far from well, he shortened his 
intended stay abroad, and came back to 
the house of his old friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Swann, of Bristol, hoping-that a little 
quiet rest would restore him to his usual 
vigour. After passing through various 
stages, and at one time seeming nearly 
recovered, severe complications arose, and 
he passed away on Sunday last. Among 
our younger ministers none was more 
widely known or more universally beloved 
than Mr. Lyttle. One of nature’s big, 
hearty, genial men, a fearless advocate of 
the principles he held, he was the most 
tender and affectionate of friends. An 
untiring worker, he burdened himself with 
the direction of many movements, but he 
always found time for the most unwearied 
courtesies, and the most generous hospi- 
tality. 

Mr. Lyttle came of an old Dromore 
family, his people having long been 
associated with the Unitarian Church in . 
Treland. He received his early educa- 
tion at Lurgan College, and by his parents” 
desire entered a lawyer’s office. Only a - 
few months sufficed to prove to him that 
his early longings to enter the ministry 
were irresistible. He therefore Game over 
to England, and was entered at the Unit- 
arian Home Missionary College: At the 
conclusion of the ordinary collegiate course 
he won the Tate Scholarship, but the 
partial failure of his eyesight compelled 
him to resign it again, and to give up the 
hope of graduating. During his stay in 
Manchester he made many friends. An 
active athlete, he played in the University 
football team against Oxford, Cambridge, 
Dublin, &c. At the same time he was 
an earnest student and enthusiastic politi- 
cian, making the acquaintance in the latter 
connection of many public men, ; 

Mr. Lyttle only held one pastorate, 
that of the Monyreacongregation. Here he 
endeared himself to all by his untiring devo- 
tion to his duties, his unfailing sympathy, 
his eloquent preaching, as well as by the 
splendid purity and unselfishness of his 
life: The loyal affection of his large 
congregation was constantly shown in 
many ways, and recently it expressed 
itself in the presentation of an address and 
purse of gold, as well as in the making of 
him a life governor of the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Belfast: "ac ae 
‘Mr, Lyttle’s devotion to 
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his fathers made him peculiarly sensitive 
to its honour and responsibilities: Hence, 
although already burdened with tasks 
really beyond his strength, he bravely 
took up the oversight of Ravara and 
Carrickfergus, and carried on the work 
there to the last, with such help as he 
could get: 

While his memory will ever be loved in 
wide circles in our churches, the name of 
Mr. Lyttle will fill an honourable place in the 
record of the public life of Ireland. A 
strong nationalist by conviction, he yet 
saw that the real need for Ireland was land 
reform for the farmers, and betterment 
of their condition for the labourers. 
Through many years of close study he 
made himself master of all the intricacies 
of the land problem, and everywhere he 
came to be recognised as a leading au- 
thority on the subject. He was frequently 
examined by Land Courts and Commis- 
sioners, and he was elected to represent 
Ulster at the Great Convention of the 
Trish Race held in Dublin. He was the 
founder and one of the secretaries of the 
Ulster Farmers’ and Labourers’ Asso- 
ciation, of which his friend, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, M.P., is the president. So con- 
spicuous were his services to this cause 
that recently the farmers of Ulster pre- 
sented him with an illuminated address, 
signed by representatives of all sects and 
parties. Mr. Lyttle was a brillant platform 
speaker, and his services were in constant 
request for political, temperance, and 
religious meetings. His death leaves a 
great blank in the life of our churches, 
in the public life of Ireland, and in the 
hearts of his countless friends. 

The body of our friend was removed from 
Bristol to Belfast on Tuesday evening, 
the friends travelling with it being Mrs. J. 
Swann, the Revs. Charles Peach and T. P. 
Spedding, and Mr. T. Munn (a Moneyrea 
student at the H.M.C.). On arrival at 
Belfast the body was received by a great 
gathering of friends, and removed for 
“interment at Moneyreas 


, Dr: SAvAGH’s sermon on “ Religion: 
Its Changing Forms and its MHternal 
Essence,’’ preached from Calvin’s pulpit 
in the Cathedral at Geneva on Aug. 31 to 
the members of the International Council 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers, is now published 
as No. 1 in the tenth annual issue of his 
sermons in the Messiah Pulpit, New 
York. Copies may be had from Essex 
Hall for 24d. by post. 


In ‘the October Seed Sower will be 
found the sermon on ‘‘The Liberal Move- 
ment in Religion’’ preached by the Rev. 
Joseph Wood in the Chapel of the 
Maccabees, adjoining the Cathedral at 
Geneva, on Sunday afternoon, Aug. 27, 
the day before the opening of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and other 
‘Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers 
in that city. 


SprEecH is not merely the dress, as it 
is often called, but the very body of thought. 
It is to the intellect what the muscles are 
to the principle of physical life. The 
mind acts and strengthens itself through 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


** ON: TRUST.” 


In one of his delightful books about 
animals, I think it is ‘‘ Lives of the 
Hunted,’’ Seton Thompson tells the story 
of a woolly-coated little puppy that learned 
very early to be obedient. Chink lived 
with his master in a lonely part of the 
Yellowstone Park in the Rocky Mountains. 
They lived in a tent far from the usual 
traci: for travellers, and if he had not had 
Chink for company Chink’s master would 
have been very lonely and very dull. 

For Chink was great fun. He was ready 
for anything, always on the go, always up 
and doing. ‘‘ Indeed, he would do any- 
thing he was told to do, except keep still.’’ 
He never tired of trying to catch birds, and 
more than once he got into trouble by 
chasing wild animals. 

One of these, not a fox and not a wolf, 
but something between the two, called a 
coyote, was in the habit of prowling about 
the tent at night for scraps and of watching 
from a distance in the daytime. If Chink 
ventured off alone this coyote would chase 
him back. 

One day Chink’s master mounted his 
horse, said, ‘‘ Chink, you watch the tent,’’ 
and rode awa y over the mountains, leaving 
Chink obediently curled up on some sack- 
ing. 

Evening came, and no master to relieve 
Chink, who was now getting very hungry. 
There was some bacon in the tent, wrapped 
in a bag, but that was sacred. His master 
had told him to ‘‘ watch it.’’ Chink 
would have starved rather than touch it. 
He ventured out in hope of finding a mouse 
or something to stay the pangs of hunger, 
when he was suddenly pounced on by the 
coyote, and the old chase was repeated as 
Chink dashed back to the tent. 

He was a mere puppy yet, but the 
moment that coyote tried to follow into 
the tent—his master’s tent—-Chink forgot 
all his fears, and turned on his enemy. 
Then began a siege, for the coyote came 
back every little while and walked round 
the tent, or marched up to the open door, 
to be met at once face to face by poor little 
Chink, who, really half dead with fear, was 
brave again as soon as he saw any attempt 
to injure the things in his charge. 

All this time Chink had nothing to eat. 
He could have torn a hole in the sack and 
eaten some bacon, but he would not, for 
that was on trust. He would not betray 
his master’s trust in any way. He was 
ready to die at his post. 

For four days and four nights of misery 
did this heroic little dog keep his place ; 
and when at last the owner of the tent 
returned, there at the door, exchanging 
growls and ees at each other, were 
the fierce coyote and poor little Chink. 
His master had known before that he was 
obedient and a faithful watch-dog. Now 
Chink had shown himself trustworthy 
more than ever, and the two became very 
close friends. 

And may not'we also learn a lesson in 
trustworthiness from that faithful little 
dog 2 

Anything given into our charge by other 
people should be guarded with greater care 
than things- that really belong to us. 


Be or — = are lent to us are 1 our 


charge, and only when we have learned 
to be trustworthy in such matters can we 
be trusted also in bigger things. 

Sometimes people have money left to 
them, not for their own use, but for the 
use of others. It is called trust money, 
and they are called trustees because it is 
entrusted to their care. A trustee is 
chosen because he has been trustworthy in 
other ways. 

Messages are given to us in trust for 
other people ; and to be careless in de- 
livering them is to fail in a trust. 

Perhaps you have-a pet animal, a bird, 
or a rabbit to feed regularly. Or you may 
have a younger brother or sister entrusted 
to your care. Ifit seems a bother to give 
up your play to feed a pet or to keep 
younger children happy, just remember 
that you are trusted to do it, and it will 
no longer seem 2 bother. 

= Nelson, who was trusted to guard Eng- 
ee and keep her safe in the days of 
Napoleon, began as a boy to show himself 
trustworthy. His home was in a country 
village in Norfolk, where his father was 
rector. Horatio and his elder brother 
William went to school—a boarding school- 
—at some distance. It was long before 
the days of trains, and the boys used to 
travel to school on horseback. 

One winter, at the end of the Christmas 
holidays, they started on their journey, 
but turned back because there had been a 
fall of snow. William, who did not much 
like the journey, said the snow was too 
deep for them to go on. Their father said 
if that was so they certainly should not go, 
but asked them to try once more, saying 
that he would leave it to their honour to 
go if it were fit. ‘‘ If the road is danger- 
ous, you may return ; but remember, boys, 
I leave it to your honour.’’ ‘They tried 
again. The snow proved deep enough to 
give them a good excuse for not going on. 
But Horatio would not be persuaded to 
turn back. ‘*‘ We must go on,’ he said ; 
‘“remember, brother, it was left to our 
honour!’’ ‘Their father had trusted them 
and they must be trustworthy. 

How ashamed we feel if through dis- 
obedience to command, through neglect of 
duty, we have forfeited the trust of others ! 
Is any punishment so much of a punish- 
ment as the words ‘‘I cannot trust you, 
I cannot trust you again yet.’’ 

And what praise, what other reward is 
equal to that of being trusted? Is it not — 
worth any effort, any amount of trying— 
again and again—to win the trust of those 
whom we love, and who love us ? 

And does not God, too, trust us? He 
gives us the guidance of the inward voice 
and trusts us to obey. We are not kept 
by force from disobeying, from going the 
wrong way, like a dog held in by a leash. 
We are free to go our own way. We can 
choose, but we are trusted to choose the 
tight; we are trusted to obey, we are 
trusted to do our duty. We are trusted 
to be trustworthy. 

Linran HAL. 


Tue whole religion of Christ may be 
summed up in the love of God and of 
mankind, and it leaves the individual to 
cherish and express this spirit by the 
methods most accordant with his own con- 
dition’and peculiar mind.—Channing. © 
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A MORAL CHALLENGE. 


To the current number of the Hibbert 
Journal the editor, the Rev. L. P. Jacks, 
contributes an article entitled, ‘‘Is the 
Moral Supremacy of Christianity in 
Danger ?’’ It is an impressive challenge 
to Christianity to consider the religious 
significance of the achievements of, the 
Japanese. 

In the early days of Christianity, says 
Mr. Jacks, it had the power of assimilating 
elements from various pagan religions; 
it was influenced by them ; its vigour and 
freedom were such that while remaining 
always itself, it could learn from others, and 
adapt foreign thought to its own use. It 
had the power of give and take which 
marks the most vital and effective men. It 
acted like wise colonists, not forcing their 
own uncompromising views on others, but 

* working for a higher unity to which 
colonists and aborigines have alike con- 
tributed their best. The kind of missionary 
Mr. JAcKS warns us against might be com- 
pared to CHartes Lamp’s Scotchman. 
“* He brings his total wealth into company, 
and gravely unpacks it.. His riches are 
always about him. He never stoops to 
catch a glittering something in your pre- 
sence to share it with you before he quite 
knows whether it be true touch or not. 
You cannot cry ‘ Halves’ to anything he 
finds. He does‘not find, but brings.’’ 
Karly Christianity working among pagan 
religions found as well as brought the 
truth. The Greeks and Romans might 
justly cry ‘‘ Halves ’’ to many Christian 
doctrines. But for the last eight hundred 
years Christianity has been unaffected by 
the thought of other religions. Great 
changes have taken place in Christian 
thought and feeling, but they have been 
produced by men inside the Christian world. 
‘* Christianity has been unvisited by any 
shock from without.’’ She has believed 
that she produced the best men and that 
she was certain to conquer the world, The 
rise of the Japanese affects the claim of 
Christianity, says Mr. Jacks, to be the 
universal teacher of mankind. “She can no 


longer continue gravely unpacking her 
goods before mankind without considering 
what they have to offer. 

We are forced to recognise, whether we 
like it or not, that a very notable civilisa- 
tion has been produced outside of Chris- 
tianity. Mr. Jacks gives a most impressive 
description of the Japanese character and 
methods. There may be some who will put 
it aside as exaggerated. For ourown part 
we feel rather its sober-mindedness, its close 
adherence to facts, its genuine and wise 
appreciation of what is best in an alien 
faith. He is stating a most important 
truth when he says, ‘* The Yellow Perilis an 
ethical phenemenon.’’ It is not merely the 
rise of a nation with guns and a navy and 
a host of unconquerable men into a first- 
class fighting Power. It is the rise of a new 
civilisation, a new type of moral character 
which has been produced under the influ- 
ence of a non-Christian religion. 

How does this nation, whose ideals and 
actions have been inspired by Buddhism 
and Shintoism, compare with the European 
nations whose ideals and actions have been 
inspired, or are supposed to have been 
inspired, by Christianity? Mr. Jacks 
describes in fine, self-restrained, strong 
language, worthy of his theme, the silent 
self-restraint and strength and devotion of 
the Japanese. ‘‘She has not made a 
spectacle of her fight for life; she has en- 
couraged no reporters to witness the shed- 
ding of heroic blood ; but, as though some 
terrible operation of surgery were in pro- 
gress, she has repulsed the sightseer, and 
locked the door.’ 

He tells us, with a sad sense of the con- 
trast presented by our own country, of the 
power which moral education exerts over 
the Japanese. Frugality, fealty, filial 
piety, a high regard for the obligations of 
truth, freedom from mercenary motives, 


faithfulness in keeping promises, the 
readiness to sacrifice life without a 
murmur at the call of duty, these 


things are not merely talked about at 
school. They become part of the life- 
blood of the children ; they are an indelible 
ideal impressed upon them in early days 
which they carry with them through all 
their life. ‘‘ The will-power of the com- 
munity 1s undergoing a process of con- 
tinuous cultivation ; individual selfishness 
is being checked, the sense of obligation to 
some kind of * not-self’ is being wrought 
into the fibre of the race.’’ 

In what Mr. Jacks has to say about the 
influence of art upon the Japanese there is 
much which reminds us not only of the 
conceptions but of the force and beauty of 
language of Ruskin. ‘‘ The love of beauty 
is an active force in the daily life of the 
whole Japanese nation. With us the beau- 
tiful is an adornment and a luxury, with 
them it is daily meat and drink ; with us it 
is the purchased possession of the rich, with 
them it is the birthright of the people. , 


/. 


The mood of a man who cannot be any- 
where without at once desiring to be some- 
where else—the motoritis of character—is 
nothis. He can be content under privations 
which} no European would tolerate; can 
retain the dignity of a man in the midst of 
extreme poverty ; can find in all conditions 
a sufficient joy in life.’ ‘‘So bred and 
nurtured, she has accumulated a vast 
reserve of moral force, compared with which 
the hoarded ingots of the Czar are little 
better than dross.’’ ‘‘ The splendid quali- 
ties of her soldiers and sailors, the steadi- 
ness of nerve, the accuracy of aim, the 
coolnes of advance, the deadliness of attack, 
the sclf-immolation of regiments at the 
word of command, are not unconnected 
with the fact that she alone among living 
nations hes a truly national art, that her 
senses are refined and her tastes fastidious, 
that her poor love beauty and seek their 
pleasures among flowers.’’ 


Over against this picture of the Japanese 
Mr. Jacks sets the condition of Christendom 
as he seesit. ‘‘ The contrast then reduces 
itself to this : That whereas Buddhist Japan 
has both a national art and national 
morality, we have neither.’ There may 
be tens of thousands of individuals who love 
and seek for righteousness, but “* the com- 
munity as such can appeal to no certain 
principles for the moral guidance of its 
acts.”’ 


Especially striking is the contrast when 
we think of the so-called religious teaching 
in our schools. ‘* We have made idols of 
our theological jealousies and ecclesiastical 
divisions, and in blind devotion to these 
have trusted to scraps of doctrinal patter 
to form the manhood of the race, and to 
save us from being as Sodom and Go- 
morrah in the day of judgment. In how 
many of the schools of the people are the 
lessons of private and social duty being 
effectively taught ? How many make it 
their aim to teach the elements of self- 
respect and self-control? Where do we 
find a higher place given to courtesy, self- 
subordination, temperance, courage, filial 
piety than to the Latin Accidence or‘ the 
requirements of the Code’ ?”’ It is easy 
to get into an argumentative mood in read- 
ing Mr. Jacks’ article,which would make a 
man impervious to the splendid moral energy 
and insight of which it is full. No doubt 
there are many arguable points. It is 
easy to say that Mr. Jacks has exaggerated 
the virtues of the Japanese and the defects 


| of Christian nations. It is easy to say that 


if he has not exaggerated, still this kind of 
attack on the failure of Christianity does 
no good. It is easy to say that Chris- 
tianity ought not to be condemned for the 
sins of its followers. Our answer to the 
first two objections would consist in pointing 
to the work of Ruskin and Cartyue. These 
men were amongst the most cleansing and 
inspiring moral forces of the ninete th cen- 
tury. Their hatred of shanis, their ng 
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tion against evil, their persistent deter- 
mination to contrast the ideal with the 
actual, their splendid faith in the possi- 
bility of vast moral progress, were amongst 
the noblest contributions to Christian life 
and effort which were produced by the last 
century. 

ToLsToy is continuing on the same lines 
to-day, but with what we feel to be a certain 
narrowness of logic, a certain separation 
from the best life of his own and other 
nations, which, in spite of their exaggera- 
tions, could not be said of CarLyLe and 
Ruskin. In Mr. Jacks’ article we feel a 
determination to face facts and to bring 
them into the light of the ideal, an indigna- 
tion with ‘‘ doctrinal patter ’’ and smug 
self-complacency united with a sympathy 
for the masses, and a faith in the possibility 
of social justice and national righteousness 
which remind us continually both of the 
method and the spirit of Cartytu and Rus- 
KIN. There is nosuggestion that the Chris- 
tian ideal is to blame. ‘‘ That the Chris- 
tian ideal of moral excellence is splendid, 
even unsurpassed, no one doubts.’’ But 
it is no less certain that the West has failed 
to justify that ideal both in national and 
private lite. 

The greatness of the Japanese ought not 
to make us change Christianity for Bud- 
dhism. It is the challenge of a religious 
friend, not seeking to destroy, but to make 
us ashamed of our inconsistency and blind- 
ness and half-heartedness and_ irreligion. 
There is no doctrinal or intellectual chal- 
lenge from Japan ; it is a moral challenge. 
The more a true Christian learns to admire 
and respect a true Buddhist, the more he 
will desire to become, not a Buddhist, but a 
better Christian. It is with the object of 
making better Christians that Mr. Jacks’ 
noble article is written. 


Lonpon Unirarran Laymen’s Crus.— 
The first Club dinner of the new session 


_ was held at the Inns of Court Hotel on 


Monday evening. After dinner the Presi- 
dent, Mr. H. B. Lawford, before introducing 
the guest of the evening, made a statement 
as to the position of the Club and the 
programme for the coming session. This, 
in addition to the three regular meetings 
for dinner and conference, included a visit 
to the Wandsworth congregation on Thurs- 
day evening, November 16 (the evening 
after the Choral Society concert at Essex 
Hall); a theatrical ESS at St. 
George’s Hall, arranged by the President, 
on Wednesday evening, December 13, for 
the benefit of the Blackiriars Mission; and, 
”” at Essex 
Hall to the London Sunday School 
Teachers, the date of which was not~yet 
fixed. The Rev. A. A. Charlesworth was 
the guest of the evening, who gave an 
eloquent address on ‘‘ The Position and 
Prespects of Unitarianism,’’ followed by 
a frank discussion. Mr. Robin Roscoe, 16, 
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PUBLIC QUESTIONS. 


——<< 


Fourth ANNUAL REporT OF THE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE oF THE LONDON AND 
Soutu-Hastern Counties Provincran 

ASSEMBLY.* 

Tre Public Questions Committee desire 
once more to urge upon the Assembly the 
duty of bringing a moral and religious 
spirit to bear upon the great questions of 
the day, and the necessity of an intelligent 
comprehension of the issues at stake, and 
the best means of making the moral and 
religious spirit practically effective. 


Against the War Spirit. 


Toremost among the questions of the 
day stands the ever-present alternative for 
the nations of the world, ‘‘ Peace or War.’’ 

Nearly 2,000 years ago were uttered the 


words : ‘‘ Peace on earth, goodwill toward 
men.’ This was the principle on which 
the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth 


were based. To-day in Europe he is 
acknowledged by all the nations as Lord 
and Master. Yet Kurope is an armed 
camp, and England, along with other so- 
called Christian states, is prepared to send 
forth men to make war upon their fellow- 
men. Surely our churches should make a 
resolute and definite stand against the war 
spirit, and condemn in the strongest way 
possible the militarism which everywhere 
is so prevalent. The war spirit is abso- 
lutely contrary to the spirit and teachings 
of Christianity. It is altogether un-Chris- 
tian, and appeals to the lowest passions in 
man. Modern Democracy is dead against 
war, and is coming more and more to view 
it as a mere survival of barbarism. We 
confidently appeal to our churches to 
strive most earnestly to crush this war 
spirit, to cultivate the true brotherhood 
of all mankind, and to help forward the 
time when the nations shall learn war no 
more. 


The Crushing Weight of Armaments. 


The strain upon the resources of civilised 
nations for war purposes is becoming in- 
tolerable. The insane rivalry between 
Huropean nations as to which shall have 
the most numerous army and the biggest 
fleet is seriously crippling and hindering 
the human race alike in their struggle for 
material well-being, and in their efforts for 
freedom and righteousness. Our churches 
may play a manly, a-Christian part, in 
destroying this war spirit, and persuading 
men to appeal to reason rather than to 
brute force. 

We hail with delight the peace which the 
President of the United States has been 
instrumental in bringing about between 
Russia and Japan, and the peaceful settle- 
ment of the dispute between Norway and 
Sweden. We trust that the reason of the 
people will lean more and more towards 
arbitration, and that the united efforts of 
diplomacy will be devoted to the con- 
current reduction of armaments. 


Chinese Labour. 

The later developments of the Labour 
Problem in the recently conquered South 
African territories have fully justified the 
forebodings of those who opposed from the 


* Presented to tho Annual Meeting of the 
Assembly at Unity Church, panne on Thurs- 


day, Des: 19, 1905. 


first the introduction of indentured Chinese 
labour into the Transvaal mines. It has 
become abundantly clear that the con- 
ditions under which the Chinese coolies are 
maintained bear a strong likeness to 
slavery; and the volume of protest is 
growing, both in South Africa and Great 
Britain, against this reversal of the best 
traditions of humane British rule. The 
whole condition of trade and labour in 
South Africa appears to be unhappy in the 
extreme; and in this, as in other direc- 
tions, the call for a new directing spirit and 
policy is plain and urgent. 


The Aliens’ Refuge. 


At the same time an outcry has been 
raised against Alien Immigration into our 
own country ; an outcry which, it is impor- 
tant to notice, has not been supported by 
the responsible leaders of the organised 
Enghsh workers. The menace to British 
labour from destitute ‘‘aliens’’ is ex- 
tremely small; and the right of free 
asylum to political and religious refugees is 
one of the noblest and most praiseworthy 
traditions of our history. Our trade and 
commerce, our literature and religion, owe 
much to aliens, many of whom arrived on 
our shores in the condition of destitute 
fugitives. We who wish to remove the 
ancient barriers of social ignorance, Jea- 
lousy, and hate which have too long 
separated the nations of the world, must 
beware of closing the door against foreign 
immigrants. We want not only freedom 
of trade, but also the freest and fullest 
personal intercourse amongst nations. 


The Unemployed. 


Your Committee has drawn attention 
year by year to various aspects of the 
general question of poverty—that grinding 
and disabling destitution which continues 
in the midst of the increasing wealth of the 
country. In the last report references were 
made to the aggravated amount of un- 
employment. Since then one event has 
occurred which may prove to be of con- 
siderable importance. The Unemployed 
Act is a tentative measure, but it is a 
reassertion, in however hesitating a fashion, 
of a principle of law which had been 
allowed to become obsolete—the principle, 
viz., of the duty of the State to provide 
employment for persons who are willing to 
work, Ultimately the principle may carry 
us far ; for the immediate present little is 
to be expected, and we again begin the 
winter with the knowledge that many good 
men and true will be destitute before the 
cold days are over. 

In spite of all the improvements of the 
last fifty years the same story of undeserved 
poverty still confronts us. The mass of 
this poverty 1s in the towns, because the 
mass of the population is there. Mem- 
bers of settlements and others continue 
from time to time to investigate the con- 
ditions of labour, and they have cver to 
recall our attention to the same evils which 
shocked us when the Royal Commission 
on Sweating was appointed. Industrious 
people who work hard and fare hard are 
unable to earn a living wage: girls develop 
into women unfit for wr thenioa and 
women grow prematurely old; men are 
thrown aside before they are middle aged, 
and boys who should be at school are forced 
to supplant their fathers. And for these 
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things there is no adequate remedy appa- 
rent within the limits of the system of 
competitive industry. 

Housing. 

Not less serious are the conditions of the 
home. Improved means of transit have 
partially relieved the pressure of popula- 
tion in some city areas; at the same time 
fresh suburban districts are continually 
becoming overcrowded, and the poor are 
still compelled to live in madequate rooms, 
paying rents which throw an intolerable 
strain on family ties, and render health, to 
say nothing of comfort, an impossible ideal. 
Efforts, individual ana collective, are being 
increasingly directed to the solution of this 
problem. Mr. Howard’s dream of a Garden 
City is in process of, being fashioned into 
bricks and mortar. Bournville is a good 
illustration of the possible convenience and 
beauty of the outskirts of a large town. 
And it is hardly necessary to call attention 
to the improvements in London and many 
other large towns. But the housing diffi- 
culty still confronts us in undiminished 
seriousness, and demands a more compre- 
hensive consideration than it has yet 
received. 

The poverty question has here been 
treated as a town question, because it 
appears in the towns in its more concen- 
trated form. But the country housing 
problem is not less serious, nor should we 
forget that a recent Board of Trade report 
has shown the average earnings of agricul- 
tural labourers in many parts of the country 
to be entirely inadequate to the maintenance 
of family life. 

Education. 


The Education question is ever with us, 
and is, unfortunately, a question of 
““ strife and debate.’’ But there is an 
imperative feeling abroad that the entire 
control must be in the hands of the people 
and their representatives, and that they 
must not tolerate the imposition of any 
disability or disadvantage either on teachers 
or scholars in consequence of their religious 
opinions or belief. The Education Acts 
have been continually amended and altered 
from the very first attempt to provide 
public education ; and it should be possible 
so to amend them as to secure complete 
popular control and freedom from. all 
religious disabilities. 


Temperance. 


The subject of temperance is one which 
should occupy the earnest attention of all 
our churches. ‘The Licensing Act of 1902 
came into force this year, but its effect on 
the issue of licences cannot be ascertained 
until the publication of the Government 
returns. By destroying the discretion of 
the magistrates as to granting licences on 
expiry, however, the Act has taken away 
the power of public opinion to reduce the 
number of licensed houses, whilst by creat- 
ing a limited compensation fund, and pro- 
hibiting reduction beyond its amount, the 
power of the trade and the value of licensed 
premises have been increased. 

Until this Act is amended or repealed, 
therefore, we are confined to moral suasion, 
and there is greater need than ever to con- 
centrate our efforts on influencing indi- 
viduals to practice abstinence, while creat- 
ing a public opmion that shall insist on 


powers, and conferring on localities the | ance with the law, but yet. practically 


right to control the drink traflic in their 
midst. : 
Opinion Against Alcohol. 

During the year, however, there have 
been many encouraging signs of progress. 
Kminent medical men, notably Sir Victor 
Horsley and Sir Frederick Treves, have 
boldly declared alcohol to be always a 
poison, never a food. At important con- 
ferences of merchants and manufacturers 
in the City of London and elsewhere its use, 
even in moderation, has been declared 
detrimental to business and efficiency. 


Many local authorities, led by Woolwich, of 


which a member of this Assembly, the Rev. 


L. Jenkins Jones, is Mayor, have placarded 


their districts with warnings against the 
evils of strong drink. More important still, 
in its probable effect on the future, the 
Board of Education, in response to a peti- 


tion of 15,000 medical men, have issued 
instructions for teaching in our elementary 
schools the nature of alcohol and its effects. 
The gradual reduction in the national drink 
bill since 1899, amounting in 1904 to no 
less than £17,000,000, seems to indicate a 
real improvement in the drinking habits of 


the people. 


It still remans true, however, that the 
evils of intemperance rival those of ‘‘ war, 
and so long as its 
effects continue in unemployment, misery, 
want, ruined homes, blighted characters, 
and premature deaths, so long are we as 
religious men'called upon to withstand it by 
every means in our power, especially by the 
example of personal abstinence and the 
promotion and support of Bands of Hope 
and temperance socicties in connection 


estilence, and famine,’’ 
2 > 


with our churches. 


Duty to Dumb Animals. 


Before bringing this report to an end, 
the Committee would bring before the 
Assembly the problem of the relation of 
Probably no 
member of the Assembly would question 
the fact that the lower animals have rights, 
certainly no one would deny that man has 


man to the lower animals. 


duties towards them. 


Less than a century ago the dumb 


animals were absolutely without. protec- 
tion from the law oi the land. 


punishable by law. 


domestic animals cruelly. There was no- 


thing in these Acts to exclude experiments 
made for scientific purposes from their 


scope; but when public attention was 


called to the practice of vivisection it 


was thought at least doubtful whether 
convictions could be obtained in any case 
where the interests of science could be 
pleaded in defence. It is also probable 
that many practices of the slaughter-house 
and some of the practices of sport are 
violations of these Acts, but that the 
general sense of the community would 
admit the plea of necessity or custom, 
so that convictions could not be obta‘ned. 

Many persons who are dissatisfied with 
the present state of the law desire to revert 
to the principle of these Acts, to strengthen, 
as public opinion allows, the general laws 
against cruelty, to grant no exemptions, 
and so to educate public opinion as to 
make it possible progressively to obtain 


restoring to the magistrates their former / convictions against practices not in accord- 
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No cruelty 


to animals, however wanton or brutal, was 
Acts of 1849 and 
1854 made it a punishable offence to treat 


allowed as necessary or customary. 


oF 


Law as to Vivisection. 


This, however, has not been the course 
of actual legislation and practice. The 
Act of 1876 is typical. It dealt exclusively 
with scientific experiments, and it intro- 
duced the new principle of making express 
exemptions from the action of the law. 
Thus, on the one hand, it extended pro- 
tection (as far as scientific experiments are 
concerned) to all vertebrate animals, do- 
mestic or other, and even to animals under 
anesthetics; but, on the other hand, it 
sanctioned the issue of licences and special 
licences, which would give the holder 
authority to do the very things prohibited 
in the statute; and if any holder of a 
licence did things illegal under that licence 
it protected him from all proceedings not 
expressly sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State. It is easy to see that this Act was 


the result of a conflict between different 


views, and was not based on any common 
principle. It resulted in curious anomalies, 
such as: that painful operations if per- 
formed on a wild animal were (apparently) 
legal unless done for a scientific purpose, 
and if performed on a domestic animal 
legal only af done with such a purpose and 
under licence. 

In 1900, however, general protection 
was extended to all wild vertebrate 
animals, but the Act was so worded as not 
to be applicable to ordinary forms of sport ; 
while the most usual of them were expressly. 
exempted from its action, as also (somewhat 
strangely as the Act deals with wild ani- 
mals only) are slaughter-houses, &e. It 
seems probable, however, that many forms 
of trapping and destroying vermin and 
some forms of sport must be technical 
violations of the law. 

It is clear that those who are dissatis- 
fied with the present state of the law may 
either accept (whether provisionally or 
otherwise) the principle of legalised ex- 
emptions trom the action of the law, and 
may endeavour gradually to restrict their 
area, and make the conditions under which 
they are granted more stringent; or they 
may aim at the abolition of all express 
legal permission or licence to do things 
which are illegal under the general law, 
and proceed on lines indicated in connection 
with the Acts of 1849 and 1854. 

The only clear point that seems to arise 
from this survey is that the fundamental 
requirement is the growth of an enlightened 
public opinion, resting upon something like 
a philosophical grasp of the ethical prin- 
ciples that should regulate the relations 
of man-to the lower animals. The attempt 
to formulate such principles lies beyond 
the scope of this report, but your Com- 
mittee recommend the subject to the very 
careful consideration of the members of 
the Assembly as a question invelving vital 
moral and religious issues. 


VisiTors passing through Nottingham 
should by no means miss the oppor- 
tunity of going into the High Pavement 
Chapel, to see the great Burne-Jones 
window in the chancel, erected to the 
memory of the late P. W. Clayden. It 
ista glorious work of art, a wonder: 
the ck 
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PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LONDON 
AND SOUTH EASTERN COUNTIES. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


THE seventeenth Annual Meeting of the 
Provincial Assembly of Non-Subscribing 
Ministers and Congregations of London and 
the South Eastern Counties was held at 
Unity Church, Islington, on Thursday, 
October 19. 

Morning service was held in the church, 
conducted by the Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, of 
Reading, and the sermon was preached by 
the | Rey. Henry Gow, of Hampstead. 
“* Our relation to Jesus and the duty of the 
Christian Church ’’ was the subject of the 
sermon, which we hope very soon to pub- 
lish in full. There was a large congrega- 
tion. © 

After lunch in the Myddleton Hall, the 

business meeting was held in the school- 
room, the President, Mr. W. Wallace 
Bruce, L.C.C., in the chair. 
- The Rev. Frepreric ALLEN, hon. sec., 
having called the roll, and the reports, 
which had been previously printed, being 
taken as read, the President called upon 
the treasurer to present the accounts. 

Mr. Jonn Harrison said that although 
he must admit there was a serious adverse 
balance, he was quite content, because he 
was convinced the money was being spent 
in a good cause. He regretted, however, 
that the congregational collections were 
less this year, as showing a lack of 


appreciation of their work. Annual 
subscriptions and donations amounted 
to £145 8s., and the collections to 


£111 14s. 11d. The grants received from the 


British and Foreign Unitarian Association 


amounted altogether to £229 15s. 10d., in- 
cluding £100 towards the stipend of the 
minister of the Assembly. The grants 
made to congregations amounted alto- 
gether to £246 Ils. 4d., and the accounts 
showed an adverse balance of £210; but 
he was happy to say that the deficit of £70 
on the work at Walthamstow had been met 
by two special gifts from friends to whom 
he had appealed, and the Bermondsey 
deficit of £38 16s. had been paid by the 
Trustees from the rent of the cottages, 
which they had received as a gift from Sir 
Thus the de- 
ficit was not so serious as it would have 
been ; and yet if their work was to be con- 
tinued, and especially if there was to be 
any extension of their activities, it was 
essential that a larger annual income 
should be secured. He also referred with 
much satisfaction to the account of the 
Auxiliary Fund, by means of which eleven 


‘ministers in the province had been enabled 


to insure in the Ministers’ Pension Fund. 
They had invested funds amounting to 
£868 16s., which he was anxious to increase 


to at least £2,000, to secure the permanent 


income which that amount would yield. 


ComMITTEER’s REPORT. 


The report called special attention to the 
work at Bermondsey and Walthamstow, 
where progress had been made, and to 
courses of lectures given at Bulverhythe, 
near Hastings, and at Guildford. Warm 
acknowledgment was made of the services 
rendered by lay preachers to the Assembly. 
The discontinuance of the Provincial 


_ Assembly Messenger, through lack of sup- 


noted with regret. The year’s 


fe 


eRe hag aie 


changes were noted in the following 
passages :— 

‘* The ministers who have resigned their 
pulpits are the Rev. George Carter, whose 
long and faithful years of service well 
deserved the handsome presentation made 
to him; the Revs. J. E. Stronge, 8. Bur- 
rows, 8. 8. Brettell, M.A., E. Rattenbury 
Hodges, and (. A. Ginever, B.A. Your 
Committee extend a cordial welcome to 
the following ministers who have settled 
in the province during the year—the Revs. 
Addison A. Charlesworth (Highgate), 
Priestley Prime (Brighton), John Page 
Hopps (Little Portland-street), Felix Tay- 
lor, B.A. (Richmond), Henry Rawlings, 
M.A. (Hackney), A. F. G. Fletcher (Peck- 
ham), and A. 8. Hurn (Acton), and to the 
Rev. Charles Roper, B.A., who com- 
mences his ministry at Quex-road, Kilburn, 
on December 3. 

‘* The Committee, with sorrow, have to 
record the death of Mr. A. B. Midlane, a 
lay preacher for many years; Mr. T.Smith 
Osler, a former member of the Committee; 
Mr. Clement I. Dear, formerly the lay 
minister of the Southend Church, who had 
also served on the Committee; and Mr. J. 
Cogan Conway, of Ringwood, president of 
the Southern Unitarian Association, and 
hon, secretary of the Ministers’ Pension 
and Insurance Fund. To the relatives of 
each the Committee give their sincere 
sympathy.’’ 


Tue MINISTER’S Report. 


The report of the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards, 
minister of the Assembly, gave a record of 
his helpful work in many of the churches, 
both in Sunday services and meetings of 
societies, with an expression of his thanks 
for the ready and efficient help of the lay 
preachers. The opening passage of the 
report was as tollows :— 

‘* Another year’s work has been done, 
and in reviewing it many thoughts are 
awakened, some bright with light, and 
others shaded with cloud, while the work 
is surrounded with difficulties, great op- 
portunities are presented to us as churches 
free from all dogmatic conditions. The 


‘present state of society in relation to re- 


ligious thought and life is one which should 
prove favourable to the growth of our 
congregations, for people are getting weary 
of creeds and formularies and of endless 
strife about mint and anise and cummin 
to the neglect of the weightier matters of 
the law. Whether our churches will 
attract those who are seeking a broader 
faith than orthodoxy offers, will depend very 
much upon the spiritual life and vigour 
which they manifest. Unfortunately most 
of our churches are weak, although fifty 
years ago they were strong. In those days 
they were largely our glory. But now the 
great trade centres have weakened our 
country churches by the drain upon the 
population, and if they are to maintain 
their position brotherly help must be given 
them from without. They are worthy of 
help, for amid many disadvantages, and 
surrounded with an atmosphere of religious 
and social scorn and dislike, they are doing 
a quiet but effectual work for purity of life, 
and for the cause of truth and liberty and 
personal righteousness. The assistance 
which the Provincial Assembly renders 
these weaker churches, is adding strength 
to all our churches, for it must be remem- 


bered that the strength of the chain is but 
that of its weakest link. Our strength isnot 
in the few comparatively prosperous 
churches, but in the health and vigour of 
our smaller communities.’’ 


Tre PREsIpENT’s ADDRESS. 


The PresipENT in moving the adoption 
of the reports and accounts, spoke as fol- 
lows :— 


A year ago you did me the honour of 
appointing me President of the Provincial 
Assembly of the Non-Subscribing Churches 
of London and the South Eastern Counties, 
churches, which, in spite of much dis- 
couragement and persecution in the past, 
have maintained their belief in the Christian 
teaching of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Men, and have stood for 
freedom of religious thought and worship 
through times when the doctrines of the 
atonement by blood and _ everlasting 
punishment for the non-redeemed were far 
more universally held than is now the case. 
Through generations of discouragement 
and isolation many of these churches in 
their quiet country towns have entered 
their protest against those unchristian 
doctrines. It was to overcome that isola- 
tion and to form a bond of fellowship 
amongst them, and to enable the stronger 
to help the weaker, the richer to assist the 
poorer, that this Assembly was instituted. 

How far we have succeeded during the 
past year in the furtherance of this object 
you are able to judge from the report of 
your Committee, and also from the report 
of the minister of the Assembly. From 
them you will see that our zealous minister, 
Mr. Edwards, and other members of your 
Committee have paid many visits to the 
churches on the roll, and have done much to 
inspire and help them. In the case of 
certain congregations pecuniary help has 
been given, but owing to the extremely 
limited income of the Assembly, this has 
largely come out of the pocket of our 
excellent and devoted treasurer, Mr. Harri- 
son. In Bermondsey much progress has 
been made, and, thanks to the zeal of the 
minister and his congregation, this church 
will no doubt soon be self-supporting ; 
but the church at Walthamstow, which is 
steadily improving in numbers, will require 
assistance for some time to come, and 
unless this good work is to be allowed to 
drop, it is essential that our subscription 
list should be very considerably enlarged. 

The President then referred to the trea- 
surer’s statement and the serious balance 
which had to be faced, and then continued : 
This, of course, cannot be repeated, 
and it is for you to say whether we must 
give up the work for want of funds or 
whether, by more generous support, you 
will enable it to be continued. Leaving 
this for your most careful and earnest con- 
sideration, I now have to put before you a 
wider question for the consideration of the 
Assembly. At a time when the religious 
thought of the age is widening rapidly, 
largely affected by the discoveries of 
science and the teaching of a more progres- 
sive philosophy, and very many people are 
being daily brought to the same conclusions 
as ourselves, how does it come about that 
we see from the reports of our minister 
for the last two years that the congrega- 
tions of our churches in the country do not 
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increase, and, in fact, hardly hold their 
own ? 

This seems to me to be a question for the 
serious consideration of our Assembly. All 
around us we see the old narrow forms of 
belief yielding to a more progressive Christ- 
lanity. In Scotland, that former strong- 
hold ot Calvinism, we row see the very 
interesting phenomenon of a State church 
asking and obtaining from Parliament 
power to free itself from the narrow creeds 
and confessions of the 17th century; and I 
have, during this past summer, been listen- 
ing to sermons from ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland which might 
well have been delivered in any of our 
own churches, so completely are they in 
harmony with our own highest ideals. In 
London we see by the large congregations 
which go to hear the Rev. Dr. Hunter that 
a large number of learned and thoughtful 
men share these views. From one high 
placed in society I have heard the remark 
that all thinking men are Unitarians now. 
In sermons preached insome of the churches 
of the Congregational body these views are 
clearly stated. In the proceedings of the 
International Conference at Geneva it 
appears that these views are Jargely held 
by men of distinction in the city of Calvin. 

What, then, is the explanation of the 
phenomenon that, whilst many of the con- 
gregations are waning, our views are being 
far. more largely held than ever before ? 
May it not be true that to very many people 
our name ‘‘ Unitarian’’ expresses too 
much of a negation, the denial. of the 
Trinity and of the crude doctrines of the 
atonement and the redemption by sacrifice ; 
and as it does not express our belief in the 
teachings of Jesus, it acts as a deterrent to 
those who, having given up those crude 
doctrines, feel the need, not of constant 
denial of them, but.of some more positive 
teaching of the Christianity of Jesus as 
affecting the problems of our lives to-day. 

The name has been a necessary and 
useful one in the past, and it is difficult to 
replace it; but if, as is undoubtedly the 
case, 1t deters many who hold our views 
from joiming in the worship of our free 
churches, I ask you to consider whether it 
is not possible to give the name with its 
negations less prominence, and to dwell 
rather on the fact that we are followers of 
the teachings of Jesus. 

It appears to me that we are running the 
risk of being left behind by the great wave 
of progressive thought of the 20th century 
if, whilst others are moving rapidly on with 
the flood, we are content to rest in our quiet 
backwater, and pride ourselves on the great 
things we have fought for in the past. 

The President concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts. _ 


The Rev. Jamzs Harwoop reported on 
behalf of the Advisory Committee that 
during the year two students who had 
completed their course at one of the 
Wesleyan Colleges had applied for admis- 
sion to the ministry, and had received the 
certificate of the Committee. They were 
now settled with -congregations in the 
district—the Rev. A. F. G. Fletcher at 
Peckham, and the Rey. A. S. Hurn at 
Acton. 

The reports of the Committee, the 
Postal Mission, and 8. 8. Union were then 
unanimously adopted. As to the report 
of the Public Questions Committee (which 


is printed in full in our present issue), a 
discussion arose as to whether it should be 
adopted or should be simply received. 

It was moved by the Rev. F. H. Jonzs, 
secretary of the Committee, and seconded 
by Mr. E. Wixxes Suiru, that the report 
be received and adopted. 

As an amendment, it was moved by Mr. 
Epecar Worruineron and seconded by 
the Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, that the 
report be received and the best thanks of 
the Assembly be given to the Committee. 

For the amendment it was argued that, 
while it was of the greatest value to 
receive such a report, in which vital public 
questions were set in the light of moral 
and religious principle, and the subjects 
thus brought to the attention of the 
churches for their earnest. consideration, 
it was not reasonable to ask. the Assembly 
to adopt the report. Where so many 
questions were dealt with, and there was 
bound to be a great variety of independent 
opinion on various points, such a vote of 
formal adoption could have little value, 
and it was more respectful to the Com- 
mittee simply gratefully to accept their 
report. It was pointed out by the Rev. 
V. D. Davis that that was the course 
pursued by the Provincial Assembly of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and that after 
the reception of the report, if it were 
desired that the Assembly should make a 
public declaration on some definite ques- 
tion, such as temperance or education, a 
resolution in that sense was moved on 
behalf of the Committee, the matter could 
be thoroughly discussed, and a distinct 
vote taken. That, he urged, was the pro- 
per course for their Assembly also to take. 

On a vote, the amendment was declared 
to be carried by thirty-eight against 
twenty-nine, ministers and delegates alone 
voting. As a substantive motion the 
amendment, simply receiving the report, 
with thanks to the Committee, was carried 
by fifty-three against seven. 

On the motion of Mr. Jonn Harrison, 
Mr. W. Wallace Bruce was then re-elected 
President ; the other officers were re-elected ; 
and the Committee was elected, the Rev. 
Priestley Prime and Messrs. O. A. Shrub- 
sole, Alfred Thompson, and Edgar Worth- 
ington being the new members. 

The Public Questions Committee was 
elected, Mr. H. G. Chancellor asking that 
his name should be withdrawn ; also the 
Advisory Committee, and the corres- 
pondents of the 8. 8. Union. 

The Rev. R. H. U. Buoor was elected 
preacher for next year, and on the usual 
ballot the Rev. L. P. Jacks was elected 
supporter. 

A cordial welcome was offered to repre- 
sentatives of kindred Associations, on 
which Mr. David Martineau replied for the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
Mr. Hahnemann Epps for the London 
District Society, Mr. Ion Pritchard for the 
Sunday School Association, and the Rev. 
S. Burrows for the General Baptist Asso- 
ciation. 

Pusiic. Mrerine. 

After tea a Public Meeting was held in 
the church. 

Dr. Herpert Sirs, who presided, 
referred to the encouraging nature of 
the reports they had heard that day, 
and then to the great stimulus of the 
International Meetings at Geneva, | of 


which he gave an interesting account. He 
thought that it was not generally realised 
how momentous were the changes going 
on in the religious world; but when the 
history of that period came to be written, 
it would be seen that a great Reformation 
had been effected, as great as that of the 
sixteenth century. He recalled the words 
of Professor Montet at Geneva, addressed 
to English and American Unitarians : 
‘* You are our strength ’’—and said that 
the members of their little churches should 
realise that they had part in a great 
movement, and ought to take courage.. 
Nothing better could happen to the 
Unitarian body than that their ministers 
should have the opportunity of attending 
the next meeting of the International 
Council, which was to be held at Boston. 
He made the suggestion in all seriousness 
that a fund should be started to enable 
their ministers to go to Boston for that 
purpose, a fund from which those who 
could not afford to go without assistance 
should be able to draw. He hoped the 
matter would be brought before their 
various bodies, in the interest of the 
denomination as a whole. 

The Rev. R. H. U. Buoor spoke of the 
importance in religion of putting conduct 
before creed. It was a harder gospel, but 
that was what they were trying to preach. 
The previous Monday was the anniversary 
of the burning of Bishop Latimer. He was 
a popular preacher, a really heroic preacher, 
who, said, ‘‘ The greatest heresy is a bad 
life.’’ Such preachers were needed at the 
present day, and Unitarianism would do 
its greatest work if it realised that high 
courage to live the true life was the most 
vital thing. Courage they needed, and 
with courage, sympathy. 

The Rev. L. Jenxrns Jones, Mayor of 
Woolwich, pleaded for more loyal support 
of the work of the Assembly, which was 
thoroughly worth doing. It was true they 
were in want of money, but he thought that 
if the Committee would go on with their 
work in faith, believing in the sacredness 
of their cause, friends would rally round 
them and the money would be found. 
Their body, he thought, was suffering from 
palsy. But in the New Testament story_ 
he noted that it was said of the man so 
afflicted that he was ‘‘ sick of the palsy,”’ 
and so there was hope for him. He did 
not know that the same could yet be said 
of the denomination ; but when that was 
the case there would be hope of their re- 
covery. It was not the people from other 
churches that he wanted to get, but the 
great multitude who were drifting away 
from all religious associations. There were 
thousands of young men and women who 
needed just the help they might give, to 
make them feel the worth of life and the 
power of religion. He believed thoroughly 
in all social work, but the religious impulse 
was essential. They must gather in the 
people for the sake of that higher life. E 

The Revs. 8. GARDNER Preston and KE. 
Save.i Hicks and Mr. H. G. CHANCELLOR 
also spoke, and a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman brought the meeting to a close. 


—— a 


THE part assigned to us is to do, to act, 
to strive; yet the best things are not 
directly won by our striving, but come to 
us as given.—sS. G, Merriam, 
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THE MINISTER’S TRAINING. 


Sir,—The last paragraph in the article 
*“In Religious Fellowship,’’ in your issue 
of the 14th, should be printed and kept 
daily before every student for the Christian 
Ministry, and every pastor of the Christian 
Church. 

The wise suggestions made are not mere 
counsels of perfection, but more possible 
than many men believe. Years ago, I 
happened by accident to stroll into a de- 
cidedly unattractive episcopal chapel in 
a West of England town. It was a large, 
old-fashioned style of place, with straight 
back pews, and nothing I saw explained 
the fact of so good a congregation. There 
must have been six hundred people present 
when the one clergyman walked reverently 
up to the reading stand. During my 
school-days I had to attend service at our 
parish church, where highly educated 
clergy officiated, but, devout as all doubt- 
less were, it lacked life, and was never 
soul inspiring. But the service I took 
part in by accident on the Sunday referred 
to and the following Sunday, was a revela- 
tion to me, and can be fittingly described 
by quoting part of your article. ‘‘ There 
was truly united worship and rejoicing in 
the hymns of praise, all things were done 
with a new simplicity and earnestness. 
The prayers were not merely read, but 
prayed by the minister and people all 
together. The words of Scripture were 
read, not by a clerical voice, but by a man 
with natural utterance, with the sincerity 
of clearinsight and genuine conviction, and 
the preaching touched the hearers’ deepest 


sympathies, kindled aspiration, and was 


evidently capable of ministering to human 
needs.”’ 

' I have travelled widely since that long 
ago, and listened to many eminent 
preachers, who were deservedly renowned. 
I cherish warm regard for some of those 
I was privileged to hear, and notably 
Robert Collyer and Phillips Brooks, both 
‘splendid men; but Inever was so conscious 
of the reality of religious fellowship or 
the reality of soul worship as on the 
occasion mentioned. 

That clergyman, I was afterwards in- 
formed, belonged to the low-church party. 
I recognised in him a far higher type of 
Christian brotherhood, and was sure he was 
a member of the Church catholic. His 
name I have forgotten, but the memory of 
his inspiring services and messages will 
ever remain fresh and precious in my heart. 
But why should such memories be rare ? 
The celebrities of the stage, as we are 
informed in the case of the late Sir Henry 
Irving, strenuously struggle to cultivate 
the gifts of utterance and cure themselves 
of natural defects of speech and gesture, 
in order that they may win fame, honour, 
and wealth. They have their reward, and, 
surely, those who are the servants of the 
most High, and delight to be bearers of truth 
and righteousness, have a thousand times 
more reason for determining to serve Him 
perfectly. The message they have to 
deliver is of transcendent, highest, and 
perennial human interest, ever fresh and 
soul inspiring in itself. Does it not then 
become them to resolve—and the younger 
ministers in particular—that all art, 


prayer, patient and persistent endeavour 
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can do, they will attempt, in order to be- 
come efficient readers, speakers, and 
preachers in our ministry. 

GEORGE Rogurs. 


ae RES Ae Fe 
THE ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK. 


_Sir,—The secretaries of our congrega- 
tions will have received by this time the 
usual request for particulars, to be pub- 
lished in the Essex Hall Year Book. But 
they will observe that this year, for the 
first time, they are asked to supply the 
names and dates of Ministers’ Settlements, 
from about 1875 onwards. May I explain 
that this new departure is made at the 
suggestion of the Ministerial Fellowship, a 
body of our ministers now numbering 126. 
Looking to the valuable information 
already tabulated about the record of 
ministers, it was felt that a similar record 
about congregations for, say, the last 
twenty-five years would be equally service- 
able. I trust that the secretaries will, 
therefore, be good enough to supply the 
Kditor as promptly as possible with the 
needful particulars, carefully checked and 
tabulated; so that, for historical and 
practical interest alike, the information 
about ministers and congregations may be 
accessible to anyone. 
; C. J. STREET, 

Hon. Sec., Ministerial Fellowship. 
Shejfield, October 24, 1905. 


Sy RES 
BETTER THAN ESSEX HALL. 


Sir,—On my way to Essex Hall I made 
one of a great number of people who after 
the opening ceremony walked along the 
Kingsway. One idea occurred to me for 
which I venture to ask publicity. Why 
should not Essex Hall be sold, and a 
new, more adequate building be set up 
in the Kingsway or Aldwych? We all 
know the inconvenience of Essex Hall. 
We all dislike it—save for its associations. 
But we can’t live on history. So far 
as I know, there is not in it a really 
good room, thoroughly adapted to its 
purpose. The acoustic properties of the 
large hall are unsurpassably bad; the 
committee rooms are beyond measure 
uncomfortable; the reading-room invites 
no one. The whole place is unworthy of us, 
because it is inadequate to our needs. 
I picture to myself a building beautiful 
to look upon, with a spacious hall in which 
many people can freely circulate before 
or after a meeting, thoroughly well arranged 
and commodious offices and committee 
rooms, a reading-room which it would be a 
pleasure to use, with perhaps a good re- 
ference library attached, which should be 
free to subscribers, and something in the 
nature of a guest-room in which friends 
could meet and talk in comfort. 

Of course, money would be needed 
beyond the Jarge sum which would be rea- 
lised by the sale of the present hall. But, 
once our imagination were touched, that 
would be forthcoming. The site is to be 
had now. In a few years the chance will 
have gone. At, the moment the pick of 
the new roads might be ours. I wonder 
if some of our rich men, who believe in our 
cause and its future, willstart.a subscription 
list 2 Even as an act of faith it would have 
great value. 

Appison A, CHARLESWORTH. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


ot 
[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thus sday Morning at latest. | 


or 


Bedfield.—Anniversary services were held 
on Sunday, October 22, conducted in the morn- 
ing by the Rey. W. Birks and in the evening 
by Mr. R. Newell. The annual tea-meeting 
was held on the following Tuesday, at which ad- 
dresses were given by Miss Hill, the Rev. W. 
Birks, and Mr, Newell. 

Birmingham: Old Meeting (Presen- 
tation and Welcome Meeting).—To celebrate 
the twenty-first anniversary of the ministry of 
the Rev. Joseph Wood, a social meeting was 
held at the Old Meeting Church on Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 18, when the opportunity was a!so 
taken to welcome Mr. ©. M. Wright, B.A., who 
completed his studies at Manchester College, 
Oxford, last June, as assistant minister. Mr. 
W. Cheshire, the senior warden, presided. 
Warm and affectionate tribute to the value of 
Mr. Wood’s long services was paid by the chair- 
man and by Lieutenant-General Phelps, who 
presented an illuminated address on behalf of 
the congregation, together with a large photo- 
graph of her husband, for Mrs. Wood. Sir 
James Smith, who followed, spoke o the value 
of Mr. Wood’s services on the Birmingham 
School Board, and of what he had done to 
stimulate the public life of the city. The Rev. 
James C. Street, speaking on behalf of the 
churches, said Mr. Wood was always for freedom 
and righteousness, The Rey. Joseph Wood, in 
acknowlsdging the presentation, said there was 
atinge of sadness about the gathering, for of 
the s-venteen members of the committee who 
invited him to the Olid Meeting, fourteen had 
gone over to the majority. He extended a 
hearty welcome to Mr. Wright, in which the 
Rey. C. C. Coe joined, having known Mr. Wright 
and his father for many years in the North. 
He referred also to his long friendship with Mr. 
Wood, who, when a Congregational minister at 
Leicester, had attended his recognition service at 
the Great Meeting. The Rev. J. J. Wright also 
spoke, and congratulated his son on entering 
upon his ministry in association with so ex- 
perienced and successful a preacher as Mr. 
Wood. The Rev. J. Worsley Austin having 
joined in the welcome on behalf of the ministers 
of the Birmingham district. Mr. Wright replied, 
with gratitude for all the kind things that had 
been said, and the hope that he would prove 
worthy of their confidence. After an interval 
for refreshments in the upper school-room, a 
vocal and instrumental concert was given. The 
meeting was thoroughly successful and was 
marked by much enthusiasm. Mr. Richard 
Peyton, Councillor Ernest Martineau, and Mrs. 
Charles Harding were among those who sent 
letters of regret for unavoidable absence. 

Brighton.—A social meeting was held at 
Christ Church on Monday evening, Oct. 23, to 
celebrate the anniversary of the church, when 
helpful addresses were given by the Rev. J. J. 
Marten, of Horsham; the Rev. S. Gardner 
Preston, of Hastings; and the Rey. J. Felstead, 
of Lewes. Mr. W. Slatter read a statement as 
to the history of the movement in Brighton. 
Mr. C. W. Mellor, J.P., was in the chair. 

Cambridge.—The first service of the present 
session was conducted last Sunday morning by 
the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, of Manchester 
College, Oxford, when there was a very en- 
couraging attendance. 


Derby.—The annual congregational social 
meeting was held at Friargate Chapel, on 
Monday evening, October 16. Among the guests 
of the evening were the Revs. James Harwood 
and D. J. Williams. After tea a musical pro- 
gramme was rendered, under the direction of 
Mr. Neville Cox, and during the evening a 
presentation was made to Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
from the congregation: to Mr. Jones a gold 
watch, suitably inscribed, and to his wife a pair 
of richly decorated candlesticks. Mr. Jones 
had been for twenty years hon. secretary of the 
chapel Literary and Musical Society, and both 
heand Mrs. Jones have rendered great service in 
the choir. The presentation was made by the 
Rev. James Harwood, cordially seconded by the 
Rev. E. S. Lang Buckland, minister of the 
chapel. Mr. Kitching and Mr. Mills also spoke, 
and Mr. Jones, with much feeling, acknowledged 
the gifts. 
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Dover.—On October 11 the annual sale of 
useful clothing was held at Adrian-street 
Church, in connection with the Ladies’ Sewing 
Guild, all new goods being sold at cost price to 
benefit the poor. : 

Framlingham.—Anniversary services were 
held at the Old Meeting on Sunday, October 22, 
the preacher being the Rey. W, Birks, and on 
the following evening the annual ‘tea-meeting 
was held, followed by an entertainment. Mr. 
W. Youngman, of Charlsfield Hall, presided, 
and addresses were given by Miss Taggart and 
the Revs. W. Birks, L. Tavener, and R. 
New ell. 

Glasgow.—Mr. Leonard J. Russell, son of 
the Rey. E. T. Russell, has obtained his M.A. 
degree in Glasgow University, with first-class 
honours in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

London: Essex Church.— To-morrow 
Oct. 29, the Rev. Dr. Hunter will preach at the 
evening service (7.0). 

London: Peckham (Welcome Meeting). 
—On Tuesday evening, October 17, a meeting 
was held to welcome the Rev. A. F. G. Fletcher 
as minister of Avondale-road Church. The chair 
was taken by Mr. H. Epps, President of the 
L.D.U.S. The Rev. W. Copeland Bowie made 
a powerful appeal for a bold declaration of 
principles and hearty co-operation of the mem- 
bers of the church with their minister. The 
Rey. G. Hooper, minister of a neighbouring 
Free Methodist church, joined in the welcome, 
and was followed by the Rey. W. G. Tarrant, 
on behalf of the London ministers. The Rey. 
G. Carter, former minister of the church, and 
Mr. W. J. Cooley, the secretary, next spoke, 
and Mr. Fletcher responded. The Rev. A. 
Hurn, of Acton, a fellow student of Mr. 
Fletcher’s, and Mr. David Martineau also added 
their good wishes, and a most encouraging 
meeting was brought to a close with the Bene- 
diction. The choir of the Wandsworth Church 
furnished music for the meeting. 

London: Stratford.—On Monday, Oct. 16, 
the Band of Hope opened its autumn session 
with a tea, at which?many members and friends 
(including the Revs. T, E. M. Edwards, W. H. 
Rose, and Mr. A. W. Harris), were present. 
After tea twenty-five of the junior members gave 
a performance of an original fairy cantata— 
“The Midsummer Moon.” The play was re- 
peated on Wednesday, Oct. 18, and preceded by 
a concert of original compositions by members 
of the Temperance Guild and Young People’s 
Guild, which proved very interesting. 

London: Wood-green.—Anniversary ser- 
vices were held last Sunday, and were attended 
by large congregations. The Rev. Dr. Mummery, 
who has been minister of the church since its 
establishment in 1891, preached in the morning 
on ‘‘ Devotion.” In the evening there was a 
special musical service, the preacher being the 
Rev. V. D. Davis, whose subject was ‘The 
Manhood of Jesus.”’ This was one of a series of 
‘‘Forward Moyement’’ discourses. To-morrow, 
being ‘Citizen Sunday,” Dr. Mummery is to 
preach in the morning on ‘‘Trade and Com- 
merce,’ and in the evening on “ Principles of 
our Faith.” 

Malton.—On the occasion of the Harvest 
Thanksgiving services on Sunday, October 8, 
the Rey. W. R. Smyth preached his farewell 
sermon, and on Monday, after a lecture by Mr. 
Smyth, the Rev. John Ellis, who was in the 
chair, spoke some words of sympathetic fare- 
well, regretting that the Yorkshire Union could 
not maintain a resident minister at Malton. The 
Rey. J. 8. Mathers, whose father was a native 
of the district, will conduct the services on 
alternate Sundays for a time. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday 
School Union.—The annual meeting of the 
Union was held at Boston Mills Schools, Hyde, 
on Saturday, Oct. 21 About 120 persons were 
present from the various schools of the Union, 
Mrs. Dowson, the President, occupied the chair. 
The reports of the treasurer and secretary were 
read and adopted and the officers elected. Rev. 
W. Holmshaw, of Blackley, read a most inter- 
esting paper on “The Sunday-school and Social 
Questions.”* A discussion followed, taken part 
in by Revs. H. Bodell Smith and B. C. Constable, 
and Messrs. J. Thompson and R. Firth. Train 
arrangements caused an early closure, and Mr. 
Holmshaw briefly replied. Several musical items 
were given by Boston Mills friends and the 
Singing Class, whose efforts were greatly ap- 
preciated. Cordial votes of thanks were accorded 
to the reader of the paper, to the Boston Mills 


friends, and/to the President, and duly re- 
sponded to. 

Nottage.—At the harvest service on Tues- 
day evening the lessons were read by the Rey. 
W. J. Phillips, and prayer was offered by the 
Rey. B. C. Davies, a Baptist minister. The Rev. 
D. Evans, a Congregational minister, gave a 
brief address in Welsh, and the Rev. D. Rees 
preached the sermon. 

Rochdale.—The J/onthiy Messenger of the 
congregation has entered with October on its 
twentieth year. Principal Gordon’s Martineau 
Memorial Sermon, preached at the unveiling of 
the tablet, is now on sale at the church. 

Stockton.—The church has sustained a great 
loss by the death of Mrs, E. C. Walton, widow 
of the Jate Alderman Walton, who was Mayor 
of the Borough in 1895-6. Mrs. Walton was a 
member of the church from her earliest days, 
and was a devoted Sunday-school teacher, and 
for many years gave voluntary service as church 
organist. She was an active member of the 
church committee, and was always a Jeader on 
ladies’ committees, and in every way ready to 
the last to support every movement in connection 
with the church she loved so well, 

Stockton. — The 217th anniversary of this 
church was celebrated on Oct. 22 and 23. The 
occasion was more than usually important, the 
opportunity being taken to induct the new 
minister of the church, the Rey. Reginald H. 
Maister. Sermons were preached on the 22nd 
inst. by the Rev. Alexander R. Andreae, of Gee 
Cross, who gave the right hand of fellowship to 
Mr, Maister at the morning service. A largely- 
attended and very successful conversazione was 
held on the 23rd inst., when the Mayor of Stock- 
ton, Mr. E. Brown, J.P., presided, and ex. 
pressed his pleasure in taking part. An address 
of welcome to the new minister was given by 
Mr. C. Bowes on behalf of the Church, and Mr. 
Maister responded in a feeling manner. The 
Rev. A. R. Andreae gave an excellent speech, 
and read a cordia! letter addressed to the con- 
gregation by the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, of 
Gee Cross, who has taken a lively interest in 
Mr. Maister’s settlement, Letters were also read 
from the Revs. Dendy Agate, H. Cross, and 
others. Some hearty speeches followed from the 
Revs. W. H. Lambelle, of Middlesbrough, G. A. 
Ferguson, of Gateshead, W. EH. Mellone, of 
Warrenpoint, and C. Green, Congregational 
minister. Refreshments and music concluded 
an extremely pleasant evening. 

Trowbridge.—A bazaar in aid of the funds 
of Conigre Chapel was held in the Town Hall 
on Wednesday and Thursday, October 18 and 
19. The bazaar, which was arranged on the 
plan of /a winter garden, was opened on the 
first day by Miss Worsley, of Bristol, the Rev. 
Joseph Wain presiding. Miss Worsley had been 
associated with Mr. Wain in the work of the 
Bristol Domestic Mission, and expressed her 
pleasure at being present, and at the reports 
which had reached them of the good progress of 
Mr. Wain’s work in Trowbridge. On the second 
day Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, M.P., opened 
the bazaar, and gave an address on Unitarianism, 
to which further reference will be found in 
another column. Three local Baptist ministers, 
a Congregational, and a Wesleyan minister took 
part in the opening proceedings on the two 


days. The Rev, A, J. Brinkworth was also pre- 
sent. The proceeds amounted to upwards of 
£110. 


Whitchurch (Resignation).—The Rey. C. 
D. Badland has resigned the pulpit of the 
Church of the Saviour, and is leaving to reside 
at Kidderminster for private and family reasons. 
The resignation has been accepted with regret. 


Tue Rev. Stopford A. Brooke is to give 
a course of five lectures on Plays of 
Shakespeare in the Stopford Brooke 
Lectureship at University College. The 
first lecture on Two Gentlemen 
Verona is to be given on Thursday, 
Nov. 9, in the Botanical Theatre, at 
8 o’clock. Othello, Henry V., Troilus and 
Cressida, and Anthony and Cleopatra are 
the other plays to be dealt with: Tickets 
for the course 7s., to teachers (naming 
their schools) 5s.; can be had from the 


College, 
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Aw astonishing variety of picture post 
cardsis published by Messrs. Raphael Tuck 
and Sons, some simply vulgar and silly, but 
a great many in the “ Wide-Wide World” 
series. really beautiful. The purpose of 
this note is to call the special attention of 
Sunday-school teachers and others to four 
packets, each with six cards, on the Holy 
Land (Nos. 7308-9-10-11). The first two 
sets are of Jerusalem, and both are 
very striking. No. 7310 represents other 
places, including a view of the Lake of 
Galilee. The cards in No. 7311 illustrate 
the life of the people. The sets cost 
sixpence each, and will be found very 
useful for illustrating lessons. 


OUR CALENDAR. | 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
Se 


SUNDAY, October 29. 
Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11.]5.and 7, Rev. ARTHUR Horn. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rey. EvusTacn 
THOMPSON. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel 


> 


11 and 7, Rev. Wm. Lyppon Tuckmr, M.A. . 


Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. W. Stanuey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Epqar Dariyn. 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 


Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. 


A, J. MarcHant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11, 
Rey. Frank K. Frezston, and 7, Rev. 
JoHN Hunter, D.D. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. H. RAwzines, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11° 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Saveti Hicks, M.A. ; 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7, 
Mr. W. H. Survupsoue. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11,15 and 7, Rey. 
J. Paar Horps. . 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
- Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coormr, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
A. F. G. FLErcHeEr. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 

-. and 7, Rev. Frrrx Taytor. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. : 

Stoke Newington, 11.15 and 7, Rev, W. 
Woonrne, B.A. 


Fare be) 


| pRD & BOWs 
AS DAs. : 
oh i Sty 


BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


Secretary of the Lectures at University | 0. & B's“ Art Metal” 1/- Box of Buiter-Scoteh may now 


be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-card. Manufactory, London, Wen ; 
no eee 
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Stratford, vere Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Cieads East- 
hill, 11 pad 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 


OS 
PROVINCIAL. 


Barz, Trim -street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J 
McDoweE Lu. 

BiacKroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. Roprrr McGrn. 

Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Boorzn, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Morney Mixts. 

Bovurnumovre, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 

. Il and 6.30, Rev. C. €. Cox. 

Braprorp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Crerzpia Jones, M.A. 

Briguton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
~ street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrizsttEy Prima. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 

_ Rev. GrorgE STREET. 
CamBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. 
W. CorpreLtanp Bowtrn. 
CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smrru. 
CuEstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. EK. Haycocx. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 
Guinprorp, Unitarian Christian Church, 11. 
and 6.30. 
Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. GARDNER. PRESTON. 
HorsuAmM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
Lrrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. CuaRLeEs 
Harerove, M.A. 
Letorstmr, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. J. Rosstneton, M.A. 
Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 
LrvERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK, 
LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozzrts. 
-Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
' Rev. J. Cottins OpaErs, B.A. 
Marpstonz, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 
Nzweort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivEns. 
OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Joun 
Hunter, D.D. 
PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 
PorrsMoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. 
SoarBorovcH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
- Rey. Orrweit Binns. 
Srvrnosxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspatEe REED. 
SHErrimtD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 
and 6,30, Rev.-C. J. Strenr, M.A., LL.B. 
SrpmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. W. Acar. 
Sournenp, Darnley-road, 
GEORGE | CARTER. 
Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Mort. 
TmNTERDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. S. 
BurRROWS. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor. 
TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rey. J. 
~ Wain. 
TouNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
_ road, 11 and 6.30. 


—— ee 


~ ERELAND. 


Dusiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G+ 
H. Vance, B.D 


a 


WALES. 
AxprrystwitH, New Market Hall, 11. 


11 and 6.30, Rev. 


Ce eee 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatMForTH. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 
STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN §Q., 
~W.—Oct. 29, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN, aaa Lenders pas the Ethics 
Let Usury.” : 5 


THE INQUIRER. 
MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 


Chairman.— Rev. 8, A. STEINTHAL. 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. G. H. Leicu, 


pas Mission Committee appeal to the 
generosity of friends of religious work 
among the poor. 


They have been obliged to decide upon the 
extension of their premises at Willert-street 
and Renshaw-street on account of the con- 
stantly increasing work at the two Missions, 
They propose to enlarge the buildings at 
Willer street at a cost of about £1 ,200 (the 
necessary land has been boughi), and those at 
Renshaw-street at a cost of show £1,500 (part 


| of this scheme has already been completed). 


Owing to the increasing demands upon the 
funds of the society, and the loss of old and 
generous friends and subscribers, pe is an 

annual deficit of more than £150. The Com- 
mittee wish to pay off the existing ao and 
to provide a sum for future needs, For these 
objects they require at least £3,500, 


They acknowledge with gratitude the follow- 
ing donations :— 


£2 82d. 
The late Mrs. James Worthington 
(for Renshaw-street Mission)... 1,000 0 0 
The late Mrs. James Worthington 
(for Willert- ine Basson) sev DOO OE O 
Miss Lydia S. Leigh 100 0 0 
Mr. G. A. Leigh 1c0 0 0 
Mr. W. Long... ee BR ones, LOOK Or) 
Sale of Work (Willert-street 
Mission, per Rev. J. W. Bishor) 87 6 6 
ve ih a Alderman Harry ae 
50 0 0 
Mrs. “EL “and the Misses Rawson... 50.0 0 
Miss Gaskell... 3 a 50 0 0 
Miss J. B. Gaskell . 50 0 0 
Mr. William J. Hadfield . we 50 0 0 
Concert (by 3 Mr. Rawdon Briggs 
and Friends) oi cic 45.220 
Mr. C. C. Grundy ... 20 0 0 
Mr. J. R. Oliver... 20 0 0 
ate » Bayley and Mr, R. G. Law- 
eee 1515 0 
Me. iahaca Robinson an 15)" 0) 0 
A.and EH. C. (in Memoriam) 1010 0 
Mrs. Harry Rawson (for Willert- 
street) - 10 0 0 
Mrs. Harry Rawson (additional) i0 0 0 
Mrs. Stoehr ... a 10 0 0 
Rey.C. and Mrs. Roper wad 10 0 0 
Mr. G.S. Wooley ... ah 10 0 0 
Mr. Hermann Wooley 10 0 0 
Mr. 8. B. Worthington ... 10700 
Mr. A. H. Worthington ... 10 0 0 
Miss S. Scholes Wrigley ... 10 0 0 
Memorial Hall Trustees ... aa 10 0 0 
Mr. E. Russell Evans ae aA Br OO 
Mrs. R. W. Hadfield Ss du O20 
Miss Mary Hadfield ne oe 020 
Miss Harrison aS, acs 5 0 0 
Mr. Joseph Partington 5. 0.0 
Mr. Julius Reiss ¢ G05 Se 5 0 0 
Mr. Fritz Reiss 335 Rak chars 5 0 0 
Mrs. Thornely dae aie a 5 0 0 
Mrz. Wells .... ay wt aa 5 0 0 
Miss Hankinson .. He.0..'0 
Mr. R. C. Potter (for Revahace 
street) .. 5 0 0 
Autumnal Meetings, Joint Com: ; 
mittee Ape 5 0 0 
‘Altincheut Girls’ Club 40 0 
Mr. Charles N. Higgin 3re3"_.0 
Mr. Edmund Johnson re ean raat) 
Mr. Stanley Pearson ae AGG 3. 30 
Mrs. Archibald Briggs ni 3 0 0 
Mrs. W. R. Heywood ZrO) 
Mr. Gustav Eckhard 3 HAD jar an) 
Mr. Henry Marsden ae a 2.2.0. 
Mrs. Eckhard we ee = 2F O30. 
Mr. H. Pilling as ni 20 0 
Rev. 8. A. Steinthal | ay ae Bi 0-0 
Mrs. S. Smith as Ha ae Bee O30 
A. B.S. ie a Be as 2 0.0 
Mrs. Crompton ie A A 1020 
Mr. J. Ashton es Tea) 
Rev. Ambrose Bennett, M. LA. aa 110 
Mr. J. B. Burnett '.., a 11°20 
Mr, H.S. Carter... S55 d Reasal z= (9) 
Rev. W. E. George, M.A. .. ass T= 20 
Mr. Richard Heys ... a ay 4 Rees Seok 0) 
Mr. E.G. Hiller .... xa ape LecdenO 
Mrs. Ledward! es a Te Es 0 
Mr. W. CO: Milnes” 4... esa, op 1 ed ea) 
Mrs. W. C. Milnes ... see ose Eoks0 


(on) 
Ne) 
= 


Rev. E. L. H. Tab Be He 
The Misses Aston .....- a 
Mr. Nathan Heywood ... os 
Mrs.' Hudson... ae ah, ie 
Rev. J. Ruddle AS ie 
Rev. A. Leslie Smith, B.A. 
Mr. Connor ... 

Miss M. E. Horner .. 

Mrs. A. S. Kinnell .. 


‘ eh pp 
SDAIN NO DOOD OODOOCOCOMm 


Mr. Ellis 

Mr. Percy Heywood. 
Mr. J. M. Oliver... 
Mr. P. M. Oliver 
Mr. Harrop ... 

Mr. Horner ... 
Mrs. Hough . 

Mr. Hurst 


Mrs. W. E. Jevons .. 

Mrs. Stanley Jevons” 
Mr. R. Cranston Law 
Mr. and Mrs. Skemp 


Further contributions are Sdiently solicited, 
and will be gratefully received by the ‘Treasurer, 
Mr. Witiram J. Haprierp, Chesham-place, 
Stamford-road, Bowden, Manchester; or the 
Secretary, the Rev. W. E. GEORGE, Worsley- 
road, Swinton, Manchester, 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c. 


if rh CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Assets, £162,000. 


1 PODOSSSOSSOSSC CO HEHEHE 
SSoeSoSoOoSSOSSOOAMaSOOCOCO 


DIRECTOBS, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawzenog, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupex, A.R.IB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Cxom GRaDWELt, 7, Victoria-street, §.W. 

F, H. A, Harpoastix, F.8.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S.W, 

ALEXANDER W. Lawrence, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, H.C. 

Miss Ormx, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W, 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TaYLer, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Sireatham, S.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3 and 84 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100, 


10 Ae Ri 12 years. | 15 Ligon 18 Led 21 years 
Pr a 018 41015 6 014 2 01211 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


MARRIAGE. 


HADFIELD — VANCE.—On_ October 21st, at 
Stephen’s Green Presbyterian Unitarian 
Church, Dublin, by the father of the 
bride, William Joshua Hadfield, fourth 
son of the late John Hadfield, of Man- 
chester and Altrincham, to Christiana 
Vance, B.A., eldest daughter of the Rev. 
G. Hamilton Vance, B.D., of Dublin. 


DEATHS. 


Eviis.—On October 23rd, at his residence 
“ Mountfield,” Edmund- road, Hastings 
Henry Charies Ellis, son of the late Mr 
Alderman Ellis, of Maidstone, aged 53 
years. 

Hrpiry.—On October 17th, at 74, Queen’s- 
road, Liverpool, Mrs. B. W. Hedley, aged 
87 years. 

MELVILLE—On October 13th, at 92, High- 
street, Kirkcaldy, Helen Mathieson, only 
surviving daughter of H. B. Melville, 
in her 34th year. 
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The Sunday School Association. | ©. NORMAN REED & CO., 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Domn Cards for 
Infant Classes. 


K Set of 42 favourite Hymns printed in 
bold type on strong card. 


1. COURAGE, BROTHER, DO NOT 
STUMBLE. 

THERE IS 
AROUND. 

3. NOW THe DAY IS OVER. 

4. WITH HAPPY VOICES RINGING 

>» O THOU TO WHOM OUR 

VOICES RISE. 
6. THOU ART WITH ME, O MY 


2s BEAUTY ALL 


FATHER. 

7. FATHER, LET THY BENEDIC- 
TION. 

8. FATHER, LEAD ME DAY BY 
DAY. 


9. SEE THE SHINING DEWDROPS. 


.-GOD MADE THE SUN_ TO 
SHINE BY DAY. 


. MANY VOICES SEEM TO SAY. 


. THE LORD ATTENDS WHEN 
CHILDREN PRAY. 


The Set in envelope, 3d. net. Postage 1d. 
Quantities supplied at 3d. per dozen, or 2s. per 
100 net. Postage 5d. 


Assorted or all of one number, as desired. 


London: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


MEMORIAL CHURGH, LISCARD. 
GRAND BAZAAR. 
CONCERT HALL, MANOR RD., 9, 40 & 44 Nov., 1905. 


To raise £100 to make the Church Self-supporting. 


If intending donors would kindly intimate 
to the Secretaries at once the nature of their 
contributions, they would materially assist the 
preliminary arrangements. 

Donations will be received by J. E. Rudkin, 
3, Tobin-street, Egremont, hon. treasurer ; Rev. 
A, Ernest Parry, 11, Westmoreland-road, 
Liscard; §. Wellington, 53, Martin’s-lane, 
Liscard, hon. secs. 


The Treasurer acknowledges the following: 


Amount already advertised 42254-15710 
Mrs. M. Taylor - ee 2-0 0 
Situations, 

VACANT AND WANTED. 
—_o— 


OUNG LADY (26) seeks Situation 
as LADY HELP or COMPANION. 
Unitarian. Excellent needlewoman. Good 
oe hls CR AR ee Summerland-crescent, 
xeter. 


es 


(fo eee about 30, wanted 

in small private family in country. Good 
wages. Reliable references indispensable.— 
Mrs. PowELL, Steep, Petersfield. 


LADY wishes to recommend a 
ae oung person as SEWING MAID, or 
SCHOOL-ROOM MAID, or for a light place 
as HOUSEMAID. Good needlewoman.— 
Address, Miss Marrineav, 1, Clifton-place, 
Sussex-square, 


AN ANY LADY RECOMMEND 

PLAIN COOK, Wages £20 to £22. Three 

in family. Parlourmaid—Mrs, Gtnruprr, 50, 
Park Hill-road, N.W, 


Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G, LAIDLER, 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


HE ANNUAL AUTUMN MEET- 

ING and RECEPTION will be held at 

nat Hall on Wednesday, 8th November, 
1905. 

Tea from 7.15 to 7.45, Music from 7.45 to 
8.15, to be followed by short addresses. The 
chair. will be taken by the President, 
HAHNEMANN Epps, Esq., who will be sup- 
ported by H. B. Lawford, Esq, President of 
the London Laymen’s Club; Rev. Henry 
Rawlings of Hackney, Dr. C. Herbert Smith, 
Rev. A. F. G. Fletcher of Peckham, Rev. W. 
G. Tarrant, Rev. Arthur Hurn of Acton, and 
others. 


Tickets may be had on application to the 
Secretaries, Mr. G. HAroLp. CLENNELL, 87, 
Downs-road, Clapton; Rev. E. Save_i Hicks, 
26, Fie Canonbury ; or at Essex 
Hall. 


Nazareth of Unitarian) Chapel, 


SDE ETA IVE. 


Bazaar in Aid of the Centenary Memorial 
Schools, December 13, 14, and 16 next. 

Contributions in money or goods will be thankfully 

received by Rev. J. E. Jenkins, Minister, Blackburn- 

road ; Andrew Wilkinson, ae Treasurer, Church-St. 
ALFRED BLEZARD, P A 

T. W. WADDINGTON, § S@eretaries. 


foard and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Yariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr, Pococx. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59,. Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Srpney P. Porter. 


ANGLEY HOUSH, DAWLISH 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies: Special advantages for delicate 

girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts and genial 

companionship. Fast through trains.— Pros- 
pectus from Proprietor. 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
position on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devonshire Park, &c, Separate tables; elec- 
tric light. ‘Terms from 2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—Mrs, 

VickErs, Hazel Mount, Bay View 

Uerrsce, APARTMENTS, with or without 
oard. 


OARD AND LODGING offered to 
a LADY. Terms moderate.—Apply, 
E. EB. GARDNER, 27, Arthur-road, Horsham. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d@’H6te Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to’ 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on ‘application. 

Telegraphic Addréss: ‘THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


ae ¥: 
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Schools, etc. 


—)—— 


(ANOS HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, | - 
Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Lian Ta.zot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 

ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRIGHTON. 


A Founder's Scholarship will be competed 
for in June, 1906. 
reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and 
tuition to £30 a year. 

For particulars of the Examination, apply 
to Miss WraitH, Roedean School, Brighton. 


INIFRED HOUSE. — INVALID 
CEO RE Ou 


Wray CRESCENT, TOLLINGTON PARK, 
Lonpon, N. 

For girls, between 3 to 12 years; for boys, 
from 3 to 10 years, suffering from spinal or 
hip disease, or rickets, or recovering from ill- 
ness : or in a debilitated state of health. 

Application to be made to Miss M. Pritchard, 
Hon. Sec., 11, Highbury-crescent, London, N. 
Maintenance fees, four to five shillings weekly. 


Subscriptions and donations are much needed 
and will be gratefully received by Wm. M. 
Biytu, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, or by Miss M. 
PritcHARD, Hon. See, 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. . Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex -House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


Wee SCHOOL, NANT- 
WICH. 


AN UNSECTARIAN PusLic ScHOOL. 
Next Entrance and Foundation Scholarship 
Examination, Tuesday, December 5,—For 
particulars apply to the HEapMASTER. 


x NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

: Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
fo EpiTor, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


—_— SS — 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should bs 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssea-strve', 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


£.+8. d. 
PER Pagm = 3} Ann och, HOOD 
HALF-PAGE ... Pee cs high Jae) 
Per CoLumn ... Nek feo O 
IncH IN CoLUMN ... er G6 


Special Terms for a Series. 


Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each, _ 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/8 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to EK, KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Strand 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD.., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.,and Published for the Pro- 
prietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C._ Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C. Manchester (Wholesale), 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, Oct. 28,1900, — 


The value is such as to ~ 


The 


WANE Y, 


& Journal of Piberal Peligions Thought and Wite. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Dr. James Drummonp, who has been 
since 1869 New Testament Professor in 
Manchester College (now at Oxford), and 
since 1885, when he succeeded the late 
Dr. Martineau, Principal of the College, 
has resigned those offices, and the resig- 
nation is to take effect in June next, at the 
close of the present session. Dr. Drummond 
celebrated in May his seventieth birthday, 
and has well earned release from adminis- 
trative duties and the strain of constant 
lecturing. Of what his old students and 
the wide circle of his friends will hope 
from those years of studious leisure, on 
which he will enter after next midsummer, 
we have attempted to speak further in 
our leading article. 

On Easter Sunday a marble tablet with 
an admirable portrait to the memory of 
James Martineau was dedicated in the 
Blackwater-street Chapel, Rochdale, at the 
opening of which, on Thursday, June 11, 
1857, he was the preacher. The sermon on 
‘*The offering of Art to Worship,’’ is 
in the second volume of his Howrs of 

Thought. The memorial tablet, as we 
recorded at the time, was the gift of Mr. 
Richard Heape. The address, given by 


the Rev. Alexander Gordon, Principal of 
the Home Missionary College, at the un- 
veiling of the tablet, is printed, and may 
be had from Mr. F. Fitton, 11, Thrush- 
street, Rochdale, or at the Book- -room, 
Essex Hall, 24d. by post. 
go to the church funds. 


The proceeds 


‘* JAMES MARTINEAU,”’ said Mr. Gordon 
in that address, ‘‘is ours; but not ours 
only. He belongs to, and is claimed by, 
a wider fellowship than any we can offer. 
He is one with the loftier minds, the 
kindling spirits, of all time. The appre- 
ciation of him has extended far beyond our 
insular limits. If somewhat slow to cross 
the Channel, it reached the point of en- 
thusiasm beyond the broad Atlantic earlier 
than here. More significant still is the 
value set upon Martineau’s writings by 
those whose religious associations and 
ecclesiastical allegiance are far removed 
from ours and his. Perhaps these even 
study him more than we do. I am not 
sure that Unitarians know their own great 
writers as they might. I am not sure that 
Unitarians did not first learn the full value 
of Martineau when they found how high 
was the estimate in which others held him. 
Tt will be no mean benefit of this centennial, 
if it leads many of us to renewed and 
extended personal acquaintance with the 
mind which produced the Endeavours and 
the Hours of Thought.’’ 


ArtER speaking of Dr. Martineau’s ideal 
of Church fellowship and his efforts tor 
comprehension, the address concluded :— 
** Assuredly such a character as_ his, 
whose countenance henceforth from year 
to year shall draw the wondering eyes of 
your children, leaves upon us a_ strong 
impression of real greatness. Great was 
he in work ; great was he likewise in faith. 
The old antithesis of faith and works is here 
resolved ; for in him they are conjoined. 
We cannot appropriate, with any personal 
claim, the worth and virtues of our great 
ones gone. Nor can we rest in them; as 
if thought had reached finality, and all 
things had been done. The work of him 
we honour is not yet ended; his faith has 
not given forth its closing word. With 
feebler powers, and yet, it may be, with 
larger opportunities, we may take this great 
example as a moving force of our own en- 
deavour. Filled with new ardour for our 
duty, we may say again on this day of 


commemoration, as those said, as they 


turned back from Hmmaus—He _ has 
vanished from our sight, yet not before he 
caused our hearts to burn within us, as he 
went with us on the way, and opened for 
us the treasure-house of God.’’ 


Is the Czar’s army to be relied on? 
This is Russia’s momentous question, 
now that its unalterable wrath breaks 
forth into widespread action. The 
insurrectionary movement is of such a 
nature as to suggest some master mind or 


[ONE PENNY. 


— 


some great collective mind, and this may 
indeed rouse hope or rouse fear in the 
beholder. But for the moment, what is 
its force? We hear-of a provision of 
60,000 or 70,000 rifles mostly of an obsolete 
pattern. They are little against the largest 
army in Europe. And here we must fall 
back on rumour. Well, the reports increase 
in number and in precision as to the refusal 
of troops, here a company or two, there a 
battalion or two, to march against their 
brothers. We even hear of Cossacks refus- 
ing tocharge. On the whole these rumours 
are not to be ignored, and the friends of 
freedom may rejoice at these. growing 
indications of the unreliability of the 
army. Certainly the Government has 
cause to tremble. 


To this state of fear we may surely attri- 
bute the report of vessels kept under steam | 
for an Imperial flight, and the appearance of 
the latest of the Czar’s manifestos. This 
document has been hailed with delight 
in some quarters, but we cannot but 
Will this be as delusive as its predecessors ? 
The appeals to the grace of God, or the 
supreme duty of a sovereign mission, are 
hardly likely to impress with confidence 
nations which have witnessed the pro- 
mulgation of so many similar Imperial 
rescripts. This latest essay declares the 
immutable foundation of civic liberty, 
and promises that no law shall ‘‘ come 
into force without the authority of the 
State’ Duma.’’ No law! but Russia is 
not ruled by law. Such law as exists 
is at the discretion of every bureaucrat, 
and may be suspended or violated at 
the arbitrary decree of officials who are 
received into and discharged from favour 
at every imperial whim. And the abolition 
of this illegal administration is not even 
foreshadowed. How little able, again, is 
the author of the manifesto to read the 
signs of the time. ‘‘ It is impossible that 
society should desire the dismemberment 
of the empire.’? What answer have 
Finland, Poland, and other provinces to 
give ?. That is exactly the issue. The 
empire as it exists to-day, the people of 
many classes would so alter, so break up, 
and so refashion, asin very fact to dismem- 
ber. So far from the Czar being ready to 
yield to the wishes of his people, this latest 
rescript shows that he does not yet even 
comprehend them. 


Aut liberty is perilous, as the despot 
truly affirms, but who would therefore 
seek shelter under a despot’s throne ?— 
Channing; 
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ey 
COUNCIL MEETING. 


Tue Council met at Essex Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, October 25. There 
were present :—Rev. J: Estlin Carpenter 
(in the chair); Rev. Frederic Allen, Mrs: L. 
M: Aspland, Mr: G: W: Brown; Miss 
Burkitt, Rev: G. Carter, Mr. H: Chatfeild 
Clarke, Mr, G. H: Clennell, Miss Clephan, 
Rev: V. D. Davis, Mr. Hahnemann Epps, 
Rev. Charles Hargrove, Mr. John Harrison, 
Rev. James Harwood, Mr: W: Byng 
Kenrick, Mr. H. B. Lawford; Mr. David 
Martineau, Rev. J; McDowell, Mrs. Francis 
Morton, Rev: H: Woods Perris, Mr. F. 
Pinnock, “Mr: J: G.: Pinnock, Rev. W.: 
Chynoweth Pope, Mr: Frank Preston, Miss 
Preston, Mr: Jon Pritchard; Rev. H. 
Rawlings, Miss Emily Sharpe, Mr: W. 
Arthur Sharpe, Mr. William Spiller, Rey. 
BR, W: Stanley, Mr. Hugh Stannus, Rev. C. 
Jz Street, Rev. W: G: Tarrant, Miss 
Teschemacher, Rev. EH: Turland, Sir R: K: 
Wilson, Rev: W: Wooding, and the Secre- 
tary: 

Miss M: B; Westenholz, a foreign corre- 
spondent of the Association, who was 
passing through London on her way home 
to Denmark, was also present: 

The Secretary announced that the 
President, Mr. C. F. Pearson, had written 
to say that yesterday he was unfortunately 
ill in bed, and a telegram which had just 
arrived announced that he was much 
better, but still unable to attend: Letters 
were also submitted from Mr: W: B. 
Bowring, of Liverpool; Mr. William Long, 
of Warrington; Mrs: Berry, of Wrotham ; 
Miss Lucas, of Darlington ; Mr. J. Harrop 
White, of Mansfield, and others, regretting 
their inability to be present at the meeting 
of the Council: On the motion of Rev. 
W: G. Tarrant the Rev. J: Estlin Carpen- 
ter, M.A:; was voted to take the chair. 

The Minutes of the Council Meeting of 
March 29 were read and confirmed, and the 
Secretary then read the Report of the 
Executive Committee as follows :— 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTER. 


Owing to the mass of detailed business 
which comes before the Association, it is 
necessary to have it sifted and considered 
by various Sub-Committees before the full 
Committee are called upon to give their 
decision. The Sub-Committees, with their 
chairmen for the year, have been appointed 
as follows :—finance, Mr. H. B. Lawford ; 
Publications, Rev. W. G. Tarrant; Home 
Mission, Rev. Henry Gow; Foreign Mis- 
sion, Rev. Charles Hargrove; Scottish, 
Rev. James Harwood; General Purposes, 
Rev. F. W. Stanley ; Cwil Rights, Mr. W. 
Blake Odgers, K.C. The Executive Com- 
mittee meet on the second Wednesday of 
the month and the Sub-Committees a week 
earlier; it is important, therefore, that 
all correspondence requiring the attention 
of the Committee should reach the secre- 
tary by the first day of the month. 


Tarn TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The income’ for the nine months ending 
September 30 amounted to £6,301, Sub- 
scriptions yielded £3,901; investments, 
£975; donations and collections, £233 ; 


book department, £1,173; miscellaneous 
receipts, £19, The expenditure for the 
same period amounted to £5,170. Home 
and foreign grants required £3,241 ; print- 
ing and binding books and tracts, £1,114; 


-| maintenance, office, and anniversary ex- 


penses, £209; salaries of book-room and 
office staff, £606. The balance of £1,131, 
shown on September 30, will all disappear 
when the grants, accounts, and expenses 
to which the Association is already pledged 
have been paid. 

The Treasungr has made an appeal to the 
churches to respond liberally on Associa- 
tion Sunday, November 19, when collec- 
tions will be made by a large and, it is 
hoped, increased number of congregations, 
so that he may possess ample funds to meet 
the many claims which are sure to arise 
before the year is out. The opportunity 
afforded by Association Sunday in calling 
attention to the varied missionary work of 
the Committee at home and abroad on 
behalf of the principles and faith of Uni- 
tarians is one which ought- to commend 
itself to all our ministers and congrega- 
tions. 

The subscription list, upon which the 
stability and usefulness of the Associa- 
tion so largely depends, has suffered 
serious loss by the death of many generous 
supporters. Nearly one hundred members 
of the Association have died during the last 
eighteen months, and the loss of their 
subscriptions amounts to £250. In addi- 
tion to these, several subscribers of large 
sums promised their help for a period of 
three years in order to secure to the Asso- 
ciation a munificent subscription of £1,000 
a year. Unless other subscribers come 
forward it will not be possible to secure this 
subscription beyond the present year. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The increased resources placed at the 
disposal of the Committee have enabled 
them to print and publish a larger number 
and variety of books and tracts than during 
any previous period in the history of the 
Association. The sixpenny reprints of 
‘* God and the Soul,’’ by Mr. Armstrong ; 
‘“ The First Three Gospels,’’ by Mr. Car- 
penter; ‘‘ The Soul,’’ by F. W. Newman ; 
‘* The Passing and Permanent in Religion,”’ 
by Dr. Savage, have had a large sale; and 
if ministers and secretaries of congrega- 
tions would occasionally direct attention 
to these and similar publications, the sales 
might easily be increased tenfold. Through 
the courtesy of the Hibbert Trustees an 
abridged edition of Dr. Charles Beard’s 
lectures on ‘‘ The Reformation of the Six- 
teenth Century in its relation to Modern 
Thought ’’ will be added shortly to the 
series of sixpenny reprints. A new edition 
of the popular volume, ‘‘ The Bible: What 
it is and is not,’’ by Rey. Joseph Wood, is 
in the press, and will be published about 
the middle of December. <A revised trans- 
lation of Dr. Albert Réville’s valuable 
‘* History of the Dogma of the Deity of 
Jesus Christ’’ has recently been issued, 
and is warmly commended to the notice 
of the Council. The admirable lecture by 
Professor Henry Jones, ‘‘ The Immortality 
of the Soul in the Poems of Tennyson and 
Browning,’’ delivered at Essex Hall last 
Whitsuntide, has been published in an 
attractive form,and has already secured a 


| large circulation. It is gratifying to report 


that a second issue of Mr. Carpenter’s im- 
portant Study of Dr. Martineau as 
Theologian and Teacher has been called 
for, and opportunity was taken to add an 
index. In addition to the volume of intel- 
lectual and inspiring lectures by the late 
Mr. Armstrong on ‘‘ Agnosticism and 
Theism in the Nineteenth Century,’’ the 
Committee are glad to announce that there 
will shortly be published a volume con-. 
taining a biography of Mr. Armstrong, 
prepared by his eldest son, along with a 

selection of his sermons. The first series 
of twelve sermons by Unitarian ‘ministers 
and two numbers of the second series have 

been issued. The sermons are devotional 
and practical, not controversial ;\ they are 

representative of present-day preaching 

by Unitarian ministers. Many of the 
tracts published by the Association have a 
very large circulation, especially those 
which give direct and simple expositions of 
Unitarian Christianity ; the more popular 
ones are now being issued in better type 

and in a more attractive |style; it is 

intended that this new series will gradually 
take the place of the old series of ** Tracts 

for the Times,’’ ‘* Pages for Religious 

Inquirers,’’ and ‘* Unitarian Leaflets.’’ 

Among new essays now in the press which 

will be read with interest are ‘‘ The Miracu- 
lous in Christianity,’’ by Dr. Drummond, 

Principal of Manchester College; ‘‘ Gior- 

dano Bruno,’’ by Mr. Maurice Adams ; and 

‘* James Martineau and Francis William 

Newman as Religious Teachers,’ by Dr. 
S. H: Mellone. 

Since the meeting of the Council on 
March 29, grants of 1,012 books and 33,745 
tracts, to the value of £141, have been 
made to ministers, congregations, postal 
missions, and in responsé to personal 
applications. Among the latter were 37 
ministers belonging to so-called ‘* ortho- 
dox’’ denominations. Grants of 1,312 
books and 11,898 tracts, to the value of 
£108, were made to applicants in India, 
Australasia, and other lands outside the 
British Isles. yi 


Home Misston Work. 


A large proportion of the time of the Com- 
mittee is occupied in considering applica- 
tions for grants from congregations up and 
down the country. Of late there has been 
a tendency to make applications for aid 
to enable congregations to do small things 
which it might be expected they could do 
themselves, or for which they could at least 
obtain the necessary money in their own 
immediate localities. The Association has 
never aspired to be a universal provider of 
funds for every good work undertaken by 
Unitarian churches; and the Committee 
desire to see such a strengthening of local 
and district organisations as will render it 
unnecessary to apply to the Association for 
small grants to enable congregations to do 
what may be called their ordinary work; 
and so leave the resources of the Association 
to be applied for the furtherance of that 
large and growing field of Unitarian work 
which individual congregations could not 
possibly undertake. 

In addition to the annual grants made 
towards the salaries of ministers for 1905, 
reported at the last meeting of the Council, 
there are the following :—Acton, £35; 


Ashton, £70; Heaton Moor and Urmston, 


Manchester, £35 = 


£50; Oldham-road, 
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Peckham, £30. These grants are payable 

from the date of the appointment of the 

minister. For pulpit supplies, alterations, 

and repairs to buildings, and for the erection 

of new churches and schoolrooms, the fol- 

 _. lowing grants have been voted :—Aberdare, 

a £5; Carlisle, £10; High Peak Chapels, 

£10; Hollymount, £10; Nelson, £20; 

Newport (Mon.), £10; Southampton, £10; 

: Killinchy, £20; Lye, £25; Shirebrook, 

£20; Attercliffe, £50; .Newchurch, £50; 

Pontypridd, £50 (with a second £50 when 

_ £1,000 is raised); Preston, £25. 

ms Arrangements have been made for the 

Rev. J. Hstlin Carpenter to deliver his 

course of six lectures on ‘‘ The Christ of the 

-Creeds and of Experience ’’ at Birmingham, 

beginning on Tuesday, October 31. Mr. 

Carpenter will also give two lectures on 

** The Gospels and How to Read Them,”’ 

at Bridport, Exeter, Ilminster, Plymouth, 

Taunton, and Torquay. The Committee 

are persuaded of the great educational 

value of these lectures, and they trust that 

every possible effort will be made to secure 

large audiences at the various towns. The 

delivery of further courses of lectures is 

receiving the careful consideration of the 
Committee. 

Tn response to applications from congre- 
gations and district societies, preachers 
have been sent by the Association to con- 
duct special services and deliver week 

- evening lectures at several places. Two or 
three very busy ministers are much run 
after, and it would be wellif congregations 
occasionally sought the services of younger 
and less widely known men. ‘The religious 
services at Cambridge for the present term 
were re-opened by the Rev.J. Hstlin Car- 
enter on October 15,:when there was an 

attendance of forty-four students and 
others. At the annual meeting of the 
: South-East Wales Unitarian Society it 
; was determined to try a series of services 
: at Newport (Mon.), and the meetings 
already held give promise of arousing 
interest and proving successful. The 
question of appointing a district minister in 
connection with the Southern Unitarian 
Association who should be stationed at 
Southamption, with duties at other centres, 
\ -is receiving attention, but no decision has yet 
: been reached locally. The Committee have 
been represented at the annual meetings 
' of the Eastern, the Western, and the York- 
shire Unions, the Northumberland and 
Durham, and the North Midland Associa- 
tions: these opportunities for conference 
and interchange of ideas are always wel- 
come. — 

The difficulty experienced by several 
congregations in obtaining the services of 
just the kind of minister they want may be 
said to be ‘‘ always with us’’; it is a 
difficulty which frequently bewilders the 

_ Committee, and the solution of which is by 
no means clear. The salary offered is 
generally small, the attainments required 
are considerable, and there is a dearth of 
men of ability and who are prepared 

to undertake the work on the pittance which 

: is all that some congregations, aided by 

5 grants, can afford to give. In the case of 

- a new movement in a large centre of popu- 
lation, where there is a genuine chance of 
self-support after a few years, it is legiti- 

a mate to make a large grant in aid of the 

_ but where there are only twenty 

orshippers whose annual 


contributions do not average twenty shil-| of Unitarian tracts suitable for present-day 
lings each, with little or no real prospect of an | needs in Scotland, and for the development 
increase in the congregation, the missionary | of postal mission work. It is to be re- 
resources of the Association are not equal | gretted that the experiment of providing 
to the continuous strain of providing an | for the training of a McQuaker student 
adequate salary for a minister, nor is there | for the Unitarian ministry in Scotland 
work in such a limited sphere to occupy} has not succeeded in its main object. 
his whole time. By the exercise of thought | The one vacant pulpit does not seem to 
and care some means could surely be | offer a congenial sphere of work for Mr: 
devised for supplying the religious needs | Ewart, and there is no other opening at 
of such congregations without going to the | present. 
expense of a settled minister. 

It is true that not only are there Forrian Mission Worx. 
congregations seeking ministers, there are 
also ministers seeking congregations. There 
are several men who have not been engaged 
in the regular work of the ministry for 


many months, and who find it exceedingly | fail to be deeply impressed by what took 
difficult to obtain a suitable settlement. place. The city in which the Council met, 
The denomination ’’ (whatever that may | the courtesy of the Cathedral and Univer- 
mean) is sometimes blamed for its neglect. sity authorities in providing accommoda- 
There is probably no one to blame; and | tion for the services and meetings, and of 
if congregations occasionally pass over men | the Municipality for the conversazione, the 
educated in our own colleges in favour of | unstinted kindness and unwearying labours 
oe who seem to them to possess more | of Professor Montet and the local committee, 
attractive gifts, the trials of congrega- | the high tone and generous spirit reflected 
tionalism have to be accepted if its privi- | in the papers read by so many able and 
leges are to be enjoyed. distinguished men—these gave a dignity 
and impetus to the Council for which its 
founders and friends are profoundly grate- 
The Committee, as trustees of the]ful. The days spent at Geneva were 
McQuaker Fund, endeavour to assist in | indeed red-letter days in the history of the 
the maintenance and diffusion of the prin- | liberal movement in religion; they helped 
ciples of Unitarian Christianity from the|to lift men out of their smallness into 
resources at their disposal so as to keep | contact with a large and glowing life of 
alive in Scotland the spirit of independence | devotion to truth, freedom, progress, and 
and self-help. Although they have not | fellowship in religion. The eager, sympa- 
been altogether unsuccessful in their effort, | thetic part which the British and Foreign 
the Trustees would welcome an increase | Unitarian Association had taken in promo- 
of missionary enterprise and zeal among | ting theideals and work of the International 
Unitarians throughout Scotland, such as| Council was warmly acknowledged at 
they found exhibited at Aberdeen in con- | Geneva. There were 230 Unitarians from 
nection with the laying of the memorial | Great Britain and Ireland enrolled as mem- 
stone of the new church on September 30, | bers or representatives at the international 
when the proceedings were characterised | meetings, and although several were evi- 
by faith in and enthusiasm for a living reli- | dently ‘‘ on holiday,’’ the attendances 
gious movement destined to enlighten and | throughout an exceedingly full and_busy 
bless mankind. At Aberdeen a conference | week were large and enthusiastic. Oppor- 
was held of ministers and delegates of the | tunity will be taken later this afternoon to 
Unitarian Churches in Scotland, at which | give public expression to the appreciation 
several topics of interest were discussed | and gratitude of the Council by some of the 
and suggestions made for the consideration | delegates who were present; and also to 
of the McQuaker trustees, The chairman | convey to the American Unitarian Asso- 
of the Scottish sub-committee, accompanied | ciation an earnest pledge that the Council 
by the secretary, personally visited Kil- | will do its utmost to secure the attendance 
marnock, Kirkcaldy, and Dundee, and con- | of a large representation from Great Britain 
ferred with representatives of the congre- | and Ireland in the autumn of 1907, when 
gations respecting their position and work. | itis proposed to hold the meetings in Boston, 
At Kilmarnock a little progress has been | the historic headquarters of American Uni- 
made, but the congregation are at present | tarianism. 
perplexed by a resolution of the owners of | In connection with the churches in Aus- 
the church (the Scottish Unitarian Asso- | tralia, an effort is being made to strengthen 
ciation) to dispose of the property. At] the bonds of sympathy between them, and 
Kirkcaldy it has not yet been found possible | to increase their effectiveness as centres of 
to secure the services of a minister whom | missionary work. The great distances 
the congregation would like to have; but | which separate them renders interchange 
hopes are entertained that the offer of an| and co-operation exceedingly difficult. 
increased grant towards the salary of an | Towards the support of the Unitarian ser- 
approved minister may lead to some useful | vices and work at Hobart, Tasmania, a 
result in the near future. At Dundee there | grant of £25 has been made. Aid has 
are urgent repairs to the buildings required, | been promised to the congregation at 
and the McQuaker Trustees have promised | Sydney to help in extinguishing the debt on 
a liberal grant towards the cost, provided | the church. At Wellington, New Zealand, 
the congregation and their friends do their there is a most favourable opportunity of 
share. Arrangements have been made for | founding a Unitarian Church; the people 
the delivery of lectures expository of Uni-| themselves have already promised to sub- 
tarian Christianity, for the interchange | scribe generously; they are only waiting 
of pulpits, for occasional special services | for an able and capable minister to lead and 
and lectures by ministers from England, | guide the movement. The Committee are 
for the preparation of an additional series | hopeful of securing at an early date the 


The meetings of the International Coun- 
cil, held at Geneva at the end of August, 
were full of interest and inspiration; no 
one who shared in the proceedings could 


McQuaker Trust. 
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services of a minister eminently suitable 
for the important work at Wellington. 

Mr. Haugerud reports that the congrega- 
tion at Christiania is making good progress. 
The Sunday services are regularly attended 
by about 150 people, and there is every hope 
of establishing a self-supporting church in 
the course of a few years. Besides the 
grant of £50 for the minister’s salary, £10 
has been voted towards the cost of printing 
Unitarian tracts and lessofis for young 
people in the Norwegian language. 

Rev. W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D., and his 
wife made themselves very useful, while 
in Germany, in extending a knowledge of 
Unitarian Christianity among University 
students and others. Dr. Brooke Her- 
ford’s ‘‘ Brief Account of Unitarianism ’’ 
and Mr. Sunderland’s *‘ Larger Meaning of 
Unitarianism ’’ have been translated into 
German, and.a number of copies have 
already been circulated among inquirers. 
Rev. G. von Petzold, as the representative 
of the Association, attended an important 
Conference of ‘‘ The Friends of the Christ- 
ian World’’ at Goslar in June, and pre- 
sented an interesting report showing the 
progress that was taking place in liberal 
religious thought in Germany. 

It is a pleasure to the Committee to 
report that Mr. Charles Raffay, the new 
Hungarian student, is now studying at Man- 
chester College, Oxford. He comes warmly 
recommended by Bishop Ferencz and Pro- 
fessor Boros. 

From India many applications still come 
for Unitarian literature, and at Allahabad, 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras there are 
active agencies for its dissemination. The 
death of Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar is a heavy 
loss to the cause of liberal religion in India ; 
and an expression of appreciation and sym- 
pathy was sent to the Brahmo Somajes by 
the Committee of the Association. The 
mission work in the Khasi Hills is proceed- 
ing on more satisfactory lines. Rev. David 
Edwards and other workers are now able to 
exert some genuine moral and religious 
influence upon the people among whom they 
labour. Mr. Chakrabarti is also receiving 
cordial support in his attempt to reorganise 
the management of the Unitarian mission 
stations, notwithstanding the difficulties 
he has to contend against. * 


DrcresseD MEMBERS. 


Since the last meeting of the Council 
death has removed many valued members 
and supporters of the Association. Men- 
tion may here be made of Mr. John Edward 
Taylor of London (proprietor of the Man- 
chester Guardian) ;- Mr. H. J. Morton, of 
Scarborough; Rev. Iden Payne, of Stan- 
nington; Mr. T. Birchall, of Warrington ; 
Mr. George Brothers, of Canterbury ; Mrs. 
Greenhow, of Leeds; Mr. John Warren, 
of London; Mr. John Warren, of Notting- 
ham; and Mr. Donald Wilson, of Hull. To 
these the name of the Rey. Richard Lyttle, 
of Moneyrea, who died last Sunday, must 
now regretfully be added. To the relatives 
and friends of the departed the Committee 
desire to convey through the Council their 
respectful sympathy in the sorrow and loss 
which have befallen them. ; 


Questions on the Report being invited, 
the Rev: E. Turtanp referred to the 
Unitarian Mission in Japan, which had 
formerly been under the care of the 


American Unitarian Association, but was 
now an independent native movement. 
He said it would be of great interest to have 
information as to the progress of the work. 

The CHarrMAN said that they did have 
news of the work in Japan, and he recently 
received a letter from Mr. Yoshimoto, who 
had been obliged to leave Manchester 
College, Oxford, through the failure of his 
health, which was now happily restored. 
He expected much of Mr. Yoshimoto, who 
had already written two books, and was 
hoping soon to be at Tokyo, doing practical 
religious work. Regular services were 
held in the Unity Hall, conducted chiefly 
by professional men: 

Miss SHarPE spoke of the need for 
religious work in villages, and mention was 
made of the possibilities of a Van Mission. 
The Rev. C. Harcrove said he thought 
this ‘‘ Church of the Unattached,’’ of 
which they had heard from America, 
seemed just to meet the need. 

The Rev. C. J. Street mentioned what 
the ‘‘ Ministerial Fellowship ’’ was doing 
to bring together ministers in need of 
settlement and congregations in need of a 
minister. Mr. Srannus recognised the 
need, but thought it would be best met 
by a committee of that association. 

The CHAIRMAN said there certainly wasa 
desire for more co-operation in our religious 
work. Whatform it could best take he did 
not yet know, but it was very interesting 
to hear of the efforts that were being made. 
He then moved the adoption of the report, 
and spoke of the large operations to which 
it bore witness, and the continuous thought 
given to carrying them out. He earnestly 
trusted that subscriptions would be main- 
tained, so that the present standard of 
income and of work should not suffer 
decline: - He pointed out what admirable 
work ministers might do by bringing the 
sixpenny reprints before the people. Such 
a book as Mr. Armstrong’s “God and the 
Soul,’® ought to be im every household. 
The circulation of such literature was 
simply a matter of taking trouble. 

Mr. Joun Harrison seconded, and the 
report was received. 

The CuarrmAn then offered a cordial 
welcome to Miss Westenholz, whose ac- 
quaintance they had been delighted to 
make at the first International meeting in 
London, and had met again at Amsterdam, 
and were always glad to see. With a word 
of grateful thanks, Miss Westenholtz 
acknowledged the greeting. 

Mr. W. ArtHur SHARPE moved ’:— 
‘* That the members of the Council of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
send to Professor Montet and the local 
Committee their warm congratulations on 
the success which attended the recent 
meetings of the International Council of 
Unitarian and other Liberal religious 
thinkers and workers at Geneva, and an 
expression of their sincere gratitude for the 
notable service rendered by the meetings 
to the cause of liberal religion in many 
lands.’’ He spoke warmly of the hospi- 
tality offered to the Council by the Muni- 
cipality, the University, and the Church 
authorities, which was a remarkable sign 
of the progress of liberalism. No one 
could be at those meetings without being 
impressed by the unity of spirit that 
prevailed: It was notably seen in the 
three cathedral sermons by men of different 


nationalities. When they came back from 
their evening trip on the lake, and the 
Cathedral towers were lighted up in their 
honour, it appeared to him as an emblem 
of some new hght that was dawning in the 
religious world. Those meetings had done 
something to spread that light, and future 
meetings would carry it still further for the 
establishment of the Church Universal. 

The Rev. CuarLes HarGRove seconded, 
and said he felt more and more grateful for 
what those meetings had been to them: 
He had been struck by the fact that they 
as Unitarians had been received in Geneva 
not as people to be tolerated, because 
others were so large-minded as to receive 
even them; they were welcomed not as 
strangers but as friends. The pilgrimage 
to the Monument of Servetus seemed to 
him of peculiar significance. It was some- 
thing like an event in history, that there, 
on the very spot where Servetus had been 
burnt, while practically all Christendom 
approved, they had been able to assemble 
as they did in honour of the victim: 

The CHAIRMAN said their reception at 
Geneva was the more remarkable because 
the majority of the consistory of the 
Church, of whom twenty-five out of thirty- 
one were laymen, were now orthodox. 
But thirty years ago all religious tests 
had been abolished in Geneva, and they 
had so thoroughly learnt the lesson of 
freedom that the orthodox joined cordially 
with the liberals in making their reception 
what it was. It was a great strength to 
the Council that Prof. Harnack’s name and 
others appeared among their adherents, 
and it was a notable fact that more than 
one Roman Catholic priest had taken part 
with them. The congress was becoming of 
increasing importance. +) |» } 

The resolution having been cordially 
passed, Mr. SHarpe moved, and Rev. W.: 
Woop1ne seconded, a special vote of thanks 
to the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie for the 
great help he had given in securing the 
success of the meetings, and this was 
carried by acclamation. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant moved :— 
‘* That the members of the Council have 
learned with great interest and pleasure 
that the American Unitarian Association 
has invited the International Council to 
hold its next series of meetings in Boston 
in 1907, and they desire to assure Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot and his fellow-workers of 
the hearty sympathy of the Council of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
in the effort to make the meetings in 
America another memorable landmark in 
the history of a free and _ progressive 
religious faith.’’ He referred to the sug- 
gestion made by Dr. Herbert Smith at the 
recent Provincial Assembly meeting, to the 
fact that ministers would. be greatly 
benefited «if they were enabled to attend 
the next meeting in Boston, and he agreed 
that it would be so, and it would be very 
good for their congregations. 

Mr Ion PrircHarD seconded, ana spoke 
of the great support given by their 
American brethren to that movement. 
They, for their part, should do their best 
to secure the success of the Boston meeting, 
and certainly they could be assured of a 
very cordial welcome. rig 

Mr. Davip MartinEau having proposed 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman, the 
meeting terminated. _ Boars: 
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THE REV. RICHARD LYTTLE. 


As announced in our last issue, the Rev. 
Richard Lyttle, of Moneyrea, died at the 


residence of his friends Mr. and Mrs. J. 


Swann, “‘ Lisnagarvey,’’ Bristol, on Octo- 
ber 22. Mr. Swann being himself unable 
to leave his room, Mrs. Swann accompanied 
the remains to Ireland. With her were 
the Revs. Charles Peach and T. P. Sped- 
ding (friends and fellow-students of the 
deceased), Mr. W. R. McWilliam (a cousin), 
Mr. T. Munn (a Moneyrea student at the 
H.M.C.), and Mr. Lewis (Shrewsbury). On 


“the arrival of the boat at Belfast, there 


were early indications of the widespread 


‘sympathy which had been aroused. The 


Rev. W. H. Drummond, B.A., came on 
board at once to receive the mourners, 
and soon‘after followed deputations from 
many societies bearing wreaths, as well as 
great numbers of private friends and 
fellow-workers of the deceased. Among 
the many wreaths the tribute sent by the 
Ulster Farmers’ Association was most con- 
spicuous and sadly significant, taking the 
form of a large Irish harp with broken 
strings. 

Mr. Lyttle had left instructions in his 
will that he should be buried at Moneyrea, 


_and at ten o'clock a procession was formed, 


and moyed in that direction. Catholic 
priests, clergy of all denominations, mem- 
bers of Parliament, doctors, barristers, 
magistrates, farmers, labourers, men of all 
classes fell in and formed one vast, quiet, 
orderly procession. Belfast showed a noble 
side of its character in the universal 
sympathy everywhere displayed, and rarely 
indeed has it been lifted so high above its 


ancient feuds as in its tribute to a man 


loved and honoured of all parties. The 
procession was a_ never-to-be-forgotten 
sight. Men ofall sects and parties marched 
side by side, passers-by reverently bared 
their heads, factories ceased working as the 
cortége passed, school children stood lined 
up in front of their buildings, all vehicular 
and tramway traffic was stopped, and thus 
the great procession marched on, steadily 
breasting the long hills of their seven-mile 
march—a wonderful tribute to the char- 
acter of a man who could thus weld so 
vast a concourse into one bond of reverent 
sympathy. Arrived at Moneyrea, the 
Rev. W. H. Drummond, B.A., conducted 
the service, and the Rev. Charles Peach 
delivered a brief address. Of the feeling 
aroused in the Moneyrea district itself no 
adequate description can be given. There 
was sorrow in every home. Everywhere 
men greeted each other with the local 
expression, ‘‘ We have met with a loss.’ 

Meetings were postponed, football matches 


abandoned. There was no heart in the 


country for either work or play. It was 
hot one Congregation or one Party, but a 
whole vast countryside mourning the loss 
of a true and trusted friend. 

On the Sunday following the funeral a 
Memorial Service was held at Moneyrea. 
There was a very large congregation, and 


“many of those present were deeply affected 


5 a 


-of Belfast. 


. by the solemnity of the service, which was 
conducted by the Rev. W. H. Drummond, 
The pulpit was draped in 
‘black, and around the rostrum there were 
suspended a number of beautiful wreaths. 
nu was ** poe my God, 


to Thee,’ * and afterwards ‘‘ Lead, Kindly 
Light ’’ was sung. 

In his address the Rev. W. H. DRUMMOND 
said their departed friend was full of 
enjoyment of his work and his friends, and 
of all the gladness of the world. But, 
above all, he was ever pressing forward 
with restless energy—with energy that was 
harmonised and controlled by the con- 
sciousness of an aim which bound all the 
departments of his work into one, and 
made them part of his service to God. 
His public work was singularly high- 
minded and free from selfish ambition. 
He did not seek any praise or honour for 
himself. All his work was done for what 
he believed to be a righteous cause. He 
believed that the public movements in 
which he was interested were means for 
making men happier and better, and, 
whether they agreed with him or not, they 
knew that for him they formed part of the 
plan of campaign of the kingdom of God. 
He was, first and foremost, the Christian 
minister, devoted to the work of preaching 
and teaching his people. Those of them 
who looked at his work from a distance 
were astonished at their late pastor’s 
remarkable industry and the patience 
which he displayed. Perhaps what struck 
them most was the success which he 
achieved in his dealings with young men. 
The young men who were present at that 
service knew what it had meant to them to 
have such a comrade and friend. They 
knew how free he was from professional 
manner and from the professional cant of 
religious speech. He believed in living 
the good life, and in helping others to live 
it, in the strength of the love of God and 
the grace of Jesus Christ. Perhaps some 
of them were thinking of the best memorial 
that could be raised to him. Well, the 
best memorial of a minister was in the 
lives of his people, when he had gone 
away. 

The Rev. CHar.es PEaAcu, who followed, 
said: ‘‘ The great demonstration of 
affection and esteem last Wednesday 
marked the profound sense of the great 
loss which has befallen the whole of this 
country-side. It is not necessary for me 
to emphasise that loss. It will come home 
to you more and more as the days pass. 
Sorrows will come, and you will miss an 
accustomed sympathy upon which you 
had grown to rely; difficulties will arise, 
and you will look in vain for the old 
guiding hand. Gradually it will come 
upon you in unexpected ways, startling 
you into a new wonder at the large place 
left vacant, enlarging your sorrow by a 
truer estimate of its intimacy with all your 
life. Underneath our friend’s tireless 
activity there was a serene constancy of 
soul which no sudden demand of pity or 
danger could startle in unreadiness. He 
was always ready, armed and prepared, to 
counsel or to help, because to counsel and 
help was the native quality of his soul. It 
was not the product of a creed or a plan, 
it was not the hardly won assurance of 
passion disciplined and will conquered, it 
was the native speech of his soul, the 
natural expression of his real self. His 
life was as simple as that of a child, his 
heart was as pure as the sunshine. To do 
good was with him more than a creed, 
more than a duty ; it was a joy and a 
peek oe it was just to be himself. 
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And with all his learning he never unlearned 
that. Disappointment left no corrosive 
sting in his soul; failure checked none of 
his hopes; in absolute simplicity and 
perfect trust he went on loving and 
helping, right to the end.”’ 

After dwelling on the blessedness of 
divine comfort in their mourning, he 
continued: ‘* He has passed on from our 
sight, but he lives in our lives. Let us not 
sorrow as those who have room for com- 
plaint ; let us thank God we had such a 
friend, and that He opened our eyes to see 
his worth. Life will be harder without 
him—how much harder, we shall learn day 
by day. But how much harder would it 
have been if we had never known him ? 
We are better men for having known him ; 
it is a better world because of his passing ; 
the light of a generous and large soul has 
been shed on, our controversies, the touch 
of a pitying hand has been laid on our 
sorrows. The future must show whether 
we have appreciated our blessing. If we 
greet the days only to repine at our loss, 
then our loss is sad indeed ; but if we try 
to live by the light he showed. us and to 
follow it to the source whence he brought 
it, then we shall have found the prize of 
life. For, friends, let me bear this testi- 
mony. Though his life was strenuous, he 
found joy in his labours; though his 
generosity was without measure, he was 
enriched in all his giving; though he was 
quick to all the vigils of love and service 
his own life was serene and glad and 
beautiful. He was happy in the multitude 
of his friends, and in the number he 
counted and kept men of all shades of 
opinion; he was happier, who won this 
wealth of affection by his own sincerity, 
simplicity, and contentedness of heart. 
Gentle hands tended his last hours, 
reverent feet followed him to his last 
rest, innumerable benedictions crown his 
memory. He was strong, brave, and 
pure. He loved, and he was loved again. 
He did the work of a true man. He was 
a faithful pastor, a generous friend, a 
devoted citizen. He has left the world 
better than he found it. He has made the 
battle easier for weaker men. He kept the 
Faith ; he has won the crown. 

‘** He hath fared forth, beyond these 
suns and showers, 

For us the autumn glow, the autumn 

flame, 
And soon the winter silence shall be ours : 

Him the eternal spring of fadeless fame 
Crowns with no mortal flowers.’ ’’ 


There were many more pulpit references, 
and generous appreciations have appeared 
in all the Irish papers. .We hope to give 
some extracts next week. 


IN MEMORIAM R. L. 


Gone in thy noon: 
O Friend! Came it not too soon, 
The summons to end thy strife, 
With the zest of life 
Unspent ? 
Soon, ah too soon ! 
Th our discontent, 
Say we: 
But for thee, 
Eternity, 
The shoreless, tideless, central sea: 
The bosom of Deity. 
; C, E, Pixs, 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL.* 


Toe mark this quarter on the now 
familiar cover—‘! Vol: IV:; No: 1: Octo- 
ber, 1905°’—reminds us that in three 
years the Hibbert Journal has achieved a 
brilliant success; which is of greater 
significance for the progress of religious 
thought, and not of thought only, but of 
vital, working force: One may find within 
these covers some disturbing things, repre- 
senting many aspects in the conflict of 
present-day thought; but even radical 
opponents rouse to action, if it be only to 
prove the validity of more wholesome 
views? and when one comes upon such an 
article as that by Professor Henry Jones 
on ‘‘ The Working Faith of the Social 
Reformer ?2 one feels a nobler breath of 
life stirring on the field of duty, and must 
rejoice to think how many will be kindled 
by such keenness of thought and moral 
ardour to devote themselves to the same 
high service. 

We noted last week that the editor had 
received from Viscount. Hayashi, the 
Japanese Minister in London, a message of 
cordial appreciation of the first two articles 
in this number: To the second of these 
articles, by Mr: Jacks himself, in which he 
asked: ‘‘Is the Moral Supremacy of 
Christendom in Danger ? ** we devoted our 
leading article last week, and we shall here 
simply add the concluding sentences of 
the article: The claim of Christianity to 
be supreme, Mr. Jacks says, must assuredly 
fail, unless it finds its exponent in renovated 
national life. 

££ Tt is good for us thus to realise that 
our ideal and our practice are at variance, 
even though it be the finger of a non- 
Christian race that is pointing to the breach; 
All our Christian pride will not prevent us 
from taking heed: It is; indeed; the 
conviction of the writer that the present 
hour is the fullest of hope for humanity 
which the world has seen for long ages. 
Not the least element of that hope is the 
prospect of a union between the forces of 
Christianity and Buddhism for the up- 
lifting of mankind: For these two reli- 
gions, in their highest expressions, are not 
estranged: They are approaching each 
other, and their approach is the dawn of a 
better age.’* 

The first article is by Professor Anesaki, 
of Tokyo, on *‘ How Christianity appeals 
to a Japanese Buddhist.** With gentle 
irony he declines to discuss the position of 
those who explain the similarities between 
other world-religions and Christianity as 
due to imitation prompted by the Evil 
One, to lure men to destruction, and then 
shows how near the highest Buddhist faith 
is to the Christian: “‘ Where there is 
faith in Buddha,** Professor Anesaki says, 
“*there may grow the faith in Christ: 
The two religions may preserve their 
respective traits, but they must share in 
the deep root of religious faith: Japan 
may remain Buddhistic, or be converted 
to Christianity, but she will in either way 
keep her own tone of national spirit and 
civilisation, and in this way play a part in 
the grand concert of humanity,?4 | 

One of the most interesting passages in 
this article is that in which a similarity is 
traced between the Italian religious art of 
the fourteenth century and the old 


* Williams & Norgate, Quarterly, 2s. 6d. net, 
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Buddhistic painting: “* My impressions,’* 
says the writer; “‘ when I first saw 
Angelico’s Madonna in the National 
Gallery of London, and then in Florence, 
were simply the feelings I had when I 
looked at the old paintings of the Tak’ma 
school. Not only in intention and depth, 
but in treatment and colouring they show 


ings were not for the sake of amusement 
or of dilettantism, but for worship. For 
them art was not a merry thing, but serious 
as life,’* 

The concluding passage of this article 
was written in response to a special request 
from the editor that the writer would state 
what appear to him the defects of Christian 
morality. 

** What I wish to point out is certainly 
not the defects of Christianity itself; but 
there is one thing which strikes our minds 
as regards the actual tendency of Christians 
in Europe. It is the exclusiveness of their 
attitude toward non-Christian peoples. 
Apart from the theological or ecclesiastical 
exclusiveness, there is manifest a moral 
one, especially in recent years. Not only 
ignorant monks or farmers, but the edu- 
cated classes and influential rulers, see in 
the rise of a Buddhist nation the incar- 
nation of Antichrist or a diabolic power. 
Everything, however good and beautiful it 
may be, should be extinguished if it is not 
Christian: These words were addressed 
by an Emperor to his soldiers going to the 
Kast, and they were stimulated to commit 
murder for revenge, so that the peoples of 
the East might remember for a thousand 
years the terrible vengeance of the Chris- 
tians: These and similar phenomena are 
by no means products of true Christianity, 
but only remains of Jewish bigotry. The 
harmony and concert of the world’s 
religions and nations are made impossible 
by this un-Christian Christianity. If we 
should be threatened by a bigotry like this 
we are ready to stand against it in the 
name not only of Buddha, but of Christ 
Himself.’”* 

These are words which we should like to 
see blazoned abroad throughout the world. 
May they be taken to heart in the Courts 
and Camps of Europe! _ 

Professor Henry Jones’s article, above 
referred to, is the first of a series in which 
he will reproduce in a-revised form a course 
of lectures he gave under the Dunkin 
Trust at Manchester College, Oxford: The 
aim is ‘‘ to speak to those who are feeling 
their way into social usefulness, and whose 
main hope of comprehending their social 
work lies in looking at it in _the large 
context of religiously inspired thought.’? 
Professor Jones feels that a better time is 
dawning now that religion is being 
moralised, and morality is being socialised. 
The problems of society, he says, are in 
the last resort problems of character, and 
can be solved only by a spiritual agency, 
““by the associated will of good men, 
which is what the Church ought to mean,’’ 
And he dwells upon the importance of 
thoroughly understanding the social en- 
vironments in its vital bearings upon 
character; We would call special attention 
to the paragraph on p- 56 on what schools 
of learning may do for social reformers. 
As to the spirit in which social work is to 
be approached, we cannot refrain from 
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** Aristotle demanded good character of 
the student of ethics; and, following him, 
we may say that if a man’s equipment of 
sympathy is scanty his study should not 
be men in their mutual relations, not that 
system of services we call society, but 
something else: We can understand the 
needs and wrongs of men only if we feel 
them, and we can remedy them only by 
atoning for them in our own lives. The 
reformer who has not this working faith 
in his fellow-men, who only blames them 
and attacks their institutions, has not 
learnt the alphabet of his science: Hard 
judgments of human character and human 
institutions are generally false and always 
shallow. The helper of mankind recognises 
the good in that which he would change, 
and finds room for it in the greater good 
he would bring into the world.’* — 

The only other article we can mention 
this week is that on ‘‘ Authority and 
Theology,’’ by the Principal of Hackney 
College. ; 

Dr. Forsyth has made a triple onslaught 
on the faithless of this generation, during 
the last few weeks, in this article, in another 
in the October Contemporary, and in his 
address as Chairman of the Congregational 
Union at the autumnal meeting at Leeds, 
on ‘‘ The Grace of the Gospel and the 
Moral Authority in the Church,’’ to which 
we referred in a brief note a fortnight ago; 
Dr. Forsyth is strong im logic and in 
asserting the dogmatic position which he 
deduces from his premises; but, as we 
read him, and take a broad view of the 
religious progress of the world, we are 
constantly brought back to the question 
concerning his premises, But is that true ? 
Is that really true of human nature? Is 
that the only way by which God delivers 
from sin and gives the strong and calm 
assurance of faith? ‘‘ The Redeemer 
from moral death is the seat of final 


Our final moral standard is the Gospel of 
the Cross with its ethical restitution of 
things.’* ‘‘ There are ultimately no ethics, 
therefore, but theological. The natural 
conscience, were it accessible, would cer- 
tainly be an object of scientific interest: 
But, strictly speaking (as has already been 
hinted), in civilised communities to-day it 
does not exist. It is a mere abstraction of 
thought. What does exist is a historic 
product, deeply and permanently moulded 
by the Christian ethic of sin and redemp- 
tion which for two thousand years has been 
shaping European morals.’* So Dr. For- 
syth: But as we read these lines the 
impression was still fresh upon us of the | 
first two powerful articles in this number 
of the Hibbert, and the question was 
irresistible, ‘‘ What, then, of Japan ? 2% 
The Cross is a great power in the world, 
but hardly what Dr. Forsyth would make 
of it: : ‘leg 
These are but the first four articles in 
this number, and there is a great deal more 
that is of the highest value and interest. 


GernIvus is not a creator, in the sense of 
fancying or feigning what does not exist, 
Its distinction is to discernmore of truth 
than common minds: It sees under dis- 
guises and humble forms everlasting beauty. 
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GATHERED here before Thee, Father, 
Heirs of old-time prayer and toil, 
Praise we render for the founding 
Of our School, on hallowed soil. 
While the hundred years were flecting, 
Still the hosts of scholars came : 
Here they met, with joyous greeting : 
Here they learned to love Thy name. 


Glory now be Thine, Almighty, 
For the workers passed away : 
_ Harnest preachers of Thy gospel,— 
_ Heralds of this happier day ; 
Faithful men and women, living 
Lives that shone with radiance bright, 
From their inward treasure giving 
Truth and wisdom, love and light. 


In the spirit of the Master, 
Of cach faithful Christian soul,— 
Calling children’s hearts to listen, 
While the years yet onward rol]l,— 
Helping every youth and maiden 
Pure and strong in Christ to be,— 
Lifting burdens from the laden,— 
Gladly we will work for Thee. 


Grant, O Father, blessed! holy! 
That while on us shines the sun, 
Never from our hearts may perish 
Thoughts that here have made us one. 
Then, when life’s long day is ending, _ 
And the quiet shadows fall, 
Still Thy love, above us bending, 
Shall enfold us, each and all. 
Denpy Agate, 1905, 


MINISTERS’ PENSIONS AND 
_ INSURANCE FUND. 


Ar the recent half-yearly meeting of 
Managers it was reported that eighty-one 
ministers were already insured in the Fund, 
and four more applications were granted. 
Mr. Bryan HE. Johnson was elected a 
manager in place of Mr. J. Cogan Conway, 
deceased; and Mr. R. Mortimer Mont- 
gomery was elected as an auditor in Mr. 
Johnson’s stead. The lamented death of 
the Rey. Richard Lyttle would necessitate 
the first insurance claim since the formation 
of the fund. A donation of £2,000 was 
received from Mr. Philip H. Holt, of Liver- 
pool, to be applied at the discretion of the 
managers, as an addition to capital, or 
in aid of ministers on active service, or both. 
A cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Holt for his 
generous gift, and for the considerate way 
in which it had been made was passed. 
It was rezolved that this donation should 
be treated, not as capital, but as accumu- 
lated income, and arrangements were made 
for suitably investingit. The way has now 
been made easier for helping, as the mana- 
gers desire to do (and as they have done 


in one case, and promised in another) those 


older ministers for whom the insurance 
premiums are prohibitive. They only regret 
_ that under theirconstitutionthey are unable 
to assist ministers not provided for by 
any other Fund, who have been obliged to 
retire from active service through the 
weight of years or infirmity. That could 
only be done by means of a supplementary 
fund specially raised for the purpose. 


as 
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a 
GIANTS. 

Wuar is a giant? We have all read 
something about giants; we all know 
something about them. Let us see what 
it is that goes to make a giant, and why 
we always want to take the side of the 
giant-killers, such as Jack, who killed 
Blunderbore and Cormoran. : 

To begin with, a giant is a man bigger 
than other people, and stronger than other 
people, but that is not all. Strength 
itself is good. "We may admire a strong 
man for his strength, and we certainly do 
not admire the giants in the stories. We 
rather fear them, and rejoice when they 
are slain. For they are not only big and 
strong, but cruel, too, and their great size 
and great strength makes them able to do 
more harm than other cruel men. 

Giants take what they want by force— 
food, money, or anything else. They are 
lazy and do not work, do not do or give 
anything in return for what they get, out 
just take it from another, and perhaps take 
it in a cruel way, too. 

So we may say that a giant is a big, 
strong man who uses his strength cruelly, 
and takes what he wants by force. 

If a big, strong man uses his strength to 
work, we do not think of him as a giant 
like those in the old stories. A porter who 
carries luggage, a blacksmith, the muscles 
of whose ‘‘ brawny arms are strong as iron 
bands,’’ the policeman who keeps order, 
may be gigantic—like the giant—in size, 
but, since he uses his strength not cruelly, 
but in useful work, he is not a genuine 
giant of the old sort. For the old giants 
all hurt or destroyed other people. - 

Did you ever feel that a great engine, 
moving nearer and nearer along a railway 
line, was like a giant, devouring coal and 
breathing out a red glow, and strong enough 
to destroy whatever comes in its way ? 
But we know all the time that the engine- 
driver is there, guiding the great machine, 
keeping its great strength in check so that 
it may do no harm, and even able to make 
it come forward so slowly and gently that 
the birds may hop about near its wheels 
without getting hurt. 

In one of his poems Longfellow makes a 
windmill talk as if it were a giant, dwelling 
in a tower, and devouring all that comes 
within reach of his jaws of stone, and always 
greedy for more: 

‘* Behold! a giant am I! 
Aloft here in my tower, 
With my granite jaws I devour 
The maize and the wheat and therye, 
And grind them into flour.”’ 

Flour! It is this last word that shows 
the difference between a windmill and a 
real giant. The corn is ground into flour 
for the use of others. The strong arms 
and the granite jaws of the windmill work 
for the good of all—for the farmers who 
sell the corn and for the people who buy 
the flour. This poem, like ‘‘ The Village 
Blacksmith,’’ shows the beauty of strength 
spent in useful toil, and describes also the 
Sunday rest and peace that comes to those 
who spend the week in useful labour. 

** On Sundays I take my rest ; 

Church-going bells begin 

Their low, melodious din ; 

I cross my arms on my breast, 

And all is peace within.’ . 
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You see, it is-not only having great 
strength that makes the giant, but using 
it cruelly—misusing it. If we misuse 
our strength in any way we are taking the 
side of the giants rather than of the giant- 
killers. By using our strength to hurt 
others, even to tease others, we are behav- 
ing like giants. 

Is it only in story-books that there are 
cruel giants, or are there any real ones still 
in the world? Perhaps they are not so 
big as they used to be, and we give them 
different names now. We call them 
tyrants or bullies, and’ sometimes we find 
tyrants, bullies—little giants, if we may 
call them so—even amongst our little 
people. 

Children like to feel that they are 
growing bigger and stronger. ‘‘ I’m bigger 
than you’’ is a frequent boast. It is 
pleasant to feel big and strong, and it is 
pleasant to use strength or skill. Children 
very soon show pleasure in their strength, 
and they have to learn not to hurt. They 
have to learn not to catch flies, not to tease 
a kitten or a dog, or a child smaller and less 
strong than themselves. They have to 
learn not to use their strength or skill like 
a bully, like a tyrant, like a giant. 

As Shakespeare says : 


“Tt is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength, but it is 
tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.”’ 


Many old tales tell how brave young 
men like Jack the Giant-Killer fought 
against those stronger than themselves 
who used their strength cruelly. 

Sometimes cruel force is overcome by 
strength, sometimes by gentleness. 

In his play of “‘ As You Like It’’. 
Shakespeare tells one of these old tales. 
The first giant is overcome in a wrestling 
match and can no longer use his giant’s 
strength tyrannously like a giant. Orlando, 
as the giant-killer is called in this story, 
can use his strength gently, too, and at last 
overcomes the cruel hate of his elder 
brother by gentleness in the Forest of 
Arden. You can read the story for — 
yourselves in Lamb’s “* Tales from Shakes-: 
speare,’ and can find out for yourselves 
who is the third giant in the story, and in 
how many ‘ways Shakespeare shows the 
power of gentleness. 

The greatest giant of modern times was 
Napoleon—not in body, for he was a small 
man, but in strength of mind and will. He 
used his strength, his power, cruelly, 
hurting and destroying other people in 
order to get more power still for himself. 
He hurt the French people themselves, as 
well as other nations,—took their liberties or 
their lives. So the French can now feel 
that he was their enemy, too, and they 
have joined with the English in honouring 
Nelson, in celebrating the victory of 
liberty at Trafalgar. The French and the 
English together have reason to honour 
Nelson because he checked the advance of 
Napoleon, the giant of whom all Europe 
was afraid. 

The friendly feeling between the French 
and the English has been the best part of 
the Nelson centenary. Nelson used force 
in such a way as to make for gentleness 
in later times and for peace between the 
nations, 


Liman HALL. 
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DR. DRUMMOND’S RESIGNATION. 


THE announcement, which we make this 
week, that Dr. Drummonp has resigned 
his professorship and his office as Principal 
of Manchester College, Oxford, and that 
the resignation is to take effect next June, 
will touch the deepest sympathies not only 
in his old students of the past thirty-six 
years, but in all friends of the College, 
who have felt the power and the beautiful 
grace of his personality, and have recog- 
nised the worth of those rare gifts of 
scholarship and spiritual insight, which he 
has devoted for so many years to the service 
of ‘the College. ' 

The severance of ties long established 
must always be painful, and such a re- 
minder that our time is hastening on cannot 
be without some thought of sadness. Yet, 
in this case, it is a far deeper satisfaction 
and thankfulness, which must prevail. 
We look back over the years rich in faith- 
ful service, remembering what they have 
produced of very precious and abiding 
‘worth ; and we are not losing Dr. Drum- 
monpD from our midst. If he naturally 
feels at three score years and ten that he 
may claim some release from habitual toil, 
we rejoice to know that it will be for the 
harbouring of his strength, to concentrate 
it on his finest work; and that we may 
hope for years of a beautiful and quiet 
evening, in which a benignant presence will 
gather ever more closely about it the 
reverence and love of understanding hearts, 
and our Teacher in the things of the 
Spirit will have further gifts to garner for 
us out of the rich experience of inward 
life. 

Dr. DrumMonv’s work has poe done in 
quietness, with a rare self-effacement, in 
the spirit of the truest humility, but none 
the less, his influence has been deep, and in 
the truest sense inspiring on those who have 
been touched, in one generation of students 
after another, by the hidden fires of a moral 
ardour bent on the loftiest ends, and a spiri- 
tual faith, abiding in communion with the 
Highest, which were always there, and are 
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still unabated, at the heart of his unob- 
trusive life. 

Dr. Drummonp was himself a student of 
the College, and no one has had a more 
perfect apprehension of its great ideal as a 
Free School of Theology and a training-place 
for ministers of religion. He succeeded in 
1869 to the chair of JoHN JAMES TAYLER, 
and twenty ;years ago, on the retirement 
of Dr. Martineau, become Principal 
Through the momentous time of the removal 
from London and ‘the establishment of the 
College at Oxford,he has been its representa- 
tive before the public, and on each occasion 
—at the opening of the first Oxford session 
in 1889, at the opening of the College 
buildings in 1893, whenever there has been 
need for a strong declaration of principle 
and the setting forth of a noble and beau- 
tiful ideal, the friends and supporters of 
the College have been happy to feel that its 
cause was in worthy hands. And we, per- 
haps, have not adequately realised how 
much the College has owed, during these 
first years at Oxford, in the cordial wel- 
come it has received and the respect it has 
won in the University, to the distinguished 
scholarship and the personality of its 
Principal. 

Dr. DRuMMonp istheauthor of standard 
works on the Jewish Messiah and Puno 
of Alexandria, of a Commentary on the 
Pauline Hpistles, the second volume in 
Purnam’s International Handbooks of the 
New Testament, and most recently of a 
masterly book on the ‘‘ Character and 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel.’’ In 
his Hibbert Lectures, ‘‘ Via, Veritas, Vita,’’ 
on “Christianity in its most simple and 
intelligible form,’’ he appealed to a wider 
circle and gives one of the most luminous 
and beautiful interpretations of the life 
and teaching of Curist to be found in 
modern literature. Among other publi- 
cations we may mention his little book on 
‘The Pauline Benediction,’’ three ser- 
mons preached in Manchester College 
Chapel, in which the very heart of his 
teaching will be found. These are among 
the achievements of many years, and we 
are happy to believe that while these re- 
main with us, a possession of great worth, 
and while Dr. Drummonp’s work as a 
teacher, with its high ideal of scholarship 
its pure loyalty to truth, and its deep insight 
into the spirit of the Christian lif2, lives 
on in many men whom he has helped: to 
form and send out into the world, he has 
himself still much to give us ;. and for this 


we must earnestly hope that strength 


and undisturbed opportunity may be 
abundantly granted him. 

When last May Dr.. Drummonp cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday, his old 
students united to send him a letter of 
congratulation and affectionate acknow- 
ledgment of all they owe to him. To our 
great regret we were not permitted to pub- 
Drummonp’s 
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response, but we must be allowed to men- 
tion the fact now, and to say that since 
then the old students, and a large number 
of other friends, have made a subscription 
(now completed) to present a portrait of 
Dr. Drummonp to the College, and that 
Sir George Rem, R.S.A., has undertaken 
the commission. It is hoped that the 
portrait may be presented at the close of 
the present session, which will also be the 
natural occasion for a full acknowledgment, 
so far as that is possible, on the part of the 
Trustees and other friends, of what the 
College has owed to Dr. Drummonp, and 
of the warm regard and affection in which 
he is held by our whole community. 


FROM DR. DRUMMOND’S SERMONS 
ON «THE PAULINE BENEDICTION.” 


Tue deepest truths do not. come by 
way of the understanding, and no dogma 
can make them known. The grace of 
Christ, and the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Spirit, are not doctrines, 
which can be taught to those who have 
no spiritual eye to discern them, but reali- 
ties which must be seen and felt before 
they can be understood. And this is 
the peculiarity of the Christian revelation, 
that it comes to us as the word made flesh. 
It is the disclosure of a pure and conse-- 
crated soul, bringing the love of God into 
the midst of the world’s sin and woe, 
and subduing men by the power of its 
grace. 

* * * q 

When the same Spirit of Divine love 
reigns in all hearts there is true fellowship, 
and the superficial movements of intellect 
and will can no more break its harmony 
than the rustling leaves of a forest can 
disturb its solemn beauty. The intellect, 
with its imperfect and limited powers, 
shapes for itself such divine images as it 
can; but though the same eternal reason 
may shine in every soul, we cannot all 
see it alike, and we interpret it according 
to the measure of our gift. Our activities 
are of many sorts, suited to the complex 
wants of society, and directed by the variety 
of our natural endowments. But through 
all there may be the same heavenly Spirit, 
the same sweet graciousness of temper 
towards our fellowmen, the same loving 
devoutness and submission towards God. 
Here alone can we find the true ground of 
ecclesiastical unity. We seek it in vain 
by the pathway of the intellect; for it 
is the business of the intellect to question, 
to discuss, to explore, and knowledge is 


continually passing away while nature de- 


livers up her secrets and we climb to new 
levels of thought. But the deep life of 
our common humanity, cleansed and re- 
newed by the Spirit of God, would bind 
us together into a holy brotherhood, had 
we not built again the artificial separations 
which Christ destroyed; for those who 
adore and love the same Father in Heaven 
must reverence and love one another. 
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THE VISION OF LIFE.* 
By THE Rev. W. J. Jupp. 


_“* AnD he showed me a pure river of 
water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding 
out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. 
In the midst of the street of it and on 
either side of the river was the tree of life, 


which bare twelve manner of fruits, and 


yielded her fruit every month, and the 
leaves of the tree were for the healing of 
the nations.’’ (Rev. xxii, 1, 2.) 

Thus, after the weird and appalling 
scenes of judgment, there came, to this 
lonely seer,a calm, bright vision—the vision 
of a redeemed city, the New Jerusalem, 
with its~clear stream, and fruit-bearing 
trees. From the high seats of power 
mingled with gentleness—for so I under- 
stand the words: ‘‘ proceeding from the 
throne of God and of the Lamb ’’—from 
the heart of creative might, which is also 
self-sacrificing Love, flowed the river of 
the water of life. And it would seem, 
therefore, that the seer’s glance into those 
secret realms, where dwell the ‘‘ hidings of 
power,’’ was, in its final meaning, just a 
vision of life —that the real, the ultimate 
significance of the ‘‘ Revelation ’”’ is that. 

And if we go back to the Gospel recotds 
concerning one, to whom this seer often re- 
fers, whose servant the revealing Angel is, 
we find him saying: ‘* lam come that they 
might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly.’’ And one of his 
followers, writing of him, said: ‘‘ He hath 
brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel.’’ And this, in truth, 

_ is always the great and final concernment. 
To have life,and to have it more abundantly 
—to drink deep of the river of life, to 
pluck from the tree of life its many kinds of 
fruit, to have rich and varied experience of 
_ the reality of things, to be in vital contact 
with the facts of this amazing world, to 
be open on all sides to the inexhaustible 
energies of Nature, and the regenerative 
powers of Spirit, and to feel within oneself 
the living and creative forces of love and 
thought and will—this is the great matter, 
this is the true significance of the world for 
usall. For this the sun rises every morning, 
and children are born upon the earth, and 
corn ripens in autumn one and the toil 
of the ages goes on. 

And it is for this that the Prophet, the 
Reformer, the Redeemer of men always 

““comes.’? The great Saviours of the 
world always save by enriching life for us, 
by demanding of us that we live more 
‘Intensely, more passionately, with more 
**wtal feelings of delight.’? He may 
indeed—this Saviour or Prophet may 
assail us with appalling words of condemna- 
tion or rebuke ; he may, like the apocalyp: 
tic seer, mete out his judgment with fiery 
indignation; and his withering scorn of 
our false aims and silly ambitions may be 
_ like the breath of an east wind or the lash 
of hail in a traveller’s face. 
down our idols with ruthless or with gentle 
hand; he may rouse us from dreams of 
vain pleasure with a startling cry of woe. 
But he will always mean " lifeé—deeper, 
richer, keener, lovelier life. 

Yes, and the prophetic soul within us 
means that, too. The reforming spirit of 

* A sermon preached i in the Old Meeting, Mans- 
field, on Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
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our own hearts, the unrest of reason and 
conscience, the visions of ideal justice and 
love—to which none of us are quite strange 
—these also mean ‘‘ more life and fuller.”’ 
It may not always, and at first, be what 
we call better and happier life. Sometimes 
the fresh impulse comes with tumult and 
strange fears. The prophet within us may 
bring “‘ not peace, but a sword’’; the 
awakening of a nation may mean revolu- 
tion. The arousal of a soul conscious of 
ideas and passions surging within, but 
understanding them not, may lead to 
grave disaster at first. Nevertheless, to 
be fully alive, to enter upon the hezitage of 
life, strong and rich and varied—that is 
the great matter. 

Religion, in fact—that amazing, indes- 
tructible element in man’s nature—is just 
life, in all its strength and passion, flushed 
with the ideal, tempered by grave insight, 
and charged with unfathomable hopes— 
or fears. Religion comes, or, rather, is 
always here with us, not to rob us of 
things, not to deny and restrict, not to 
narrow or to crystallise our thoughts, not 
to curtail our interests and hamper our 
aims and desires; it comes to enlarge the 
world for us, within and without, to make 
every object more vivid to sight and 
touch, every idea more intense and vital, 
every action more significant, and the 
whole human self responsive to God and 
the universe. 

And hence the purpose of Religious 
Fellowship is to foster and deepen life in 
the souls and bodies of men. The work 
and worship of the Church—which is the 
home and sanctuary of religion—is_ to 
make us greatly alive, to feed the springs 
of thought and passion, to give fulness and 
depth to human joy and human sorrow 
and human purpose. We meetin Religious 
Communion to escape from the deadening 
influence of things, from the dulness and 
density of mind which will sometimes 
creep over us, in the hurry of affairs, or the 
dreariness of much that happens, or seems 
to happen, in the actual world. 

‘* He showed me a pure river of water 
of life, clear as crystal, and on either side 
of the river was there the tree of life.’” We 
are all being shown this now, and it is 
changing our conception of the world. 
Time itself is now no more the stream of 
oblivion, down which all things are being 
swept into nothingness and death. And that 
old figure of Time with his scythe, going 
forth to mow the nations down like grass, 
fits our thought no longer. Time is the 
onward movement of the Spirit of life—the 
flowing, life-giving stream. We believe no 
more in a dead universe, with a few 
ephemeral living things appearing here and 
there, to pass away and perish. The great 
world lives and breathes and feels; it 
throbs and pulsates with life. It not only 
brings forth living creatures ; it is itself a 
Life. The unity of the whole is a vital 
energy of Spirit; God is immanent and 
creative in all. And the world is this, to- 
day, not only for the seer, the mystic, the 
artist, but for all. The science-men, the 
advanced among them, are telling us how 
alive the world is; and they speak of it 
sometimes as men breathless with wonder, 
expectant of strong and surprising revela- 
tions in this so vivid and vital universe. 
The seer, the true mystic, has always dis- 


covered, by his intense gaze, a living 
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universe ;, but now everyone may discern 
this. Science and philosophy unite to 
assure us of that marvellous something, 
named ‘‘ Law,’’ as breaking into life on 
every hand, and therefore itself charged 
with living energy, present and prevailing 
throughout all space and time. 

It remains for Religion to accept and 
appropriate this great revelation, and to 
show its divine significance for men. And 
if the Church, the Spiritual Society of the 
world, is to fulfil her mission in these 
great days of knowledge, she must receive 
and express this life in its highest meaning, 
its deepest passion, its noblest peace. She 
will, of course, concern herself, sometimes, 
with dogmas and creeds; she will not be 
indifferent to forms of worship and the 
ritual of devotion ; and she will uplift her 
standards of ethical truth. But her high 
office is to make life abound in the hearts of 
men, to bring hfe and immortality into 
clear, strong hght by the gospel. The 
sectarian, combative theological temper 
can never, perhaps, wholly die out of the 
Church ; but it must cease to rule there. 
We must no more waste much time in 
defining or dogmatising or disputing about 
words and rites and rubrics. A small 
committee, here and there, of leisurely, 
elderly men and women might be deputed 
to discuss these matters. ‘‘ Definition is 
limitation ’’’; but hfe is infinite, flowing, 
and free; and it is life that men want. I 
have read somewhere of a good minister of 
the Baptist persuasion who, keeping holiday 
among the Swiss mountains for the first 
time, climbed to a lofty alpinesummit ; and 
beholding there a scene of great magnifi- 
cence—vast fields of snow, glaciers, and 
lonely mountain peaks, he exclaimed, 
‘* Good heavens! what can the Almighty 
care about baptism by immersion ? ”’ 
Well, it is probable that the Almighty 
cares about everything that has interested 
or perplexed the mind of man. But this 
good preacher was among the awful 
splendours of the world; the sublimity of 
Nature, charged with unknown mysteries 
of being, faced him there ; and, in presence 
of this amazing reality of God, the form 
of an ancient rite, by which his religious 
sect was distinguished from other sects, 
seemed a very little thing; the majesty of 
the living universe meant so much more. 
He may not have left his own denomina- 
tion, but I think he joined the Church of 
Universal Religion that day. 

‘* My country,’’ said Dante, ‘‘is the 
whole world,’’ and our religion must have 
to do with the large, full life of man, in 
this living universe; our church must 
break to them, and with them, the bread 
of life. Let no man say that theories and 
dogmas and critical investigations—things 
that pertain to what we call rational 
belief—are of no significance; to a very 
large number they are of very great 
significance. But they are not the people’s 
bread of life. That which redeems men, 
that which overcomes the world, that 
which suffices and saves, 18 not theory, 
however rational ; is not doctrine, however 
sound—or unsound; it is spirit; it is 
vital feeling; it is a strong pulse; it is 
ardour of soul ; it is largeness and keenness 
and intensity of nature—it is life. 

How can the Church nourish and sustain 
this, duly? How may the opportunities 


of religious fellowship wisely serve to 
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enrich the quality, to deepen the flow, to 
pees the pulse, to guide the passions of 
life ? 

We know, of course, that, in one sense, 
life is its own master and goes its own 
way. It is the energy of the universe, 
infinite and eternal, and we are the crea- 
tures of its power; we seem often to be 
but as the bubbles on its stream, the foam 
of its breaking wave. The soul of the 
world creates and lives in its own forms, 
both small and great. ‘‘ The Spirit 
bloweth where it listeth.’ The mighty 
laws prevail. God himself is life, and He 
liveth and moveth in the freedom of His 
own necessity. We are only His children, 
and must abide in the good pleasure of the 
whole. Yet life, as it comes to us self- 
conscious creatures, has one great charm, 
one most beautiful and enchanting signifi- 
cance. There is granted to us that 
wondrous faculty of attention or choice. 
We can reflect on things, and so can 
emphasise and concentrate, here and 
there, on this or that. We can use what 
we call the Will, or power of selecting. It 
is an amazing gift, this faculty of attention, 
however limited by the great laws. For it 
brings us into the region of opportunity ; 
it affords the chance, so to speak, of taking 
from the manifold play of incident and 
circumstance that which may enrich or 
impoverish, that which may refine or 
vulgarise life. While the other creatures 
choose by natural selection or ‘‘ instinct,”’ 
we choose by spiritual selection, or the 
reflecting will—and the tragedy of our life 
comes in here (in part, also, doubtless, the 
comedy, too). For the choice has fallen so 
largely in recent years on things that 
impoverish life. We have given attention 
to the wrong things, and sin has entered 
thus—the destructive demon of life. The 
trouble has come, mainly, through laying 
undue emphasis on possessions and ap- 
pearances, on the desire to own things, on 
the luxury of display, and the lust of 
power. We have concentrated so much 
on outward and material ‘‘ goods,’’ on 
getting the control of huge accumulations 
of ‘‘ property,’’ as it is called, that to be 
** well to do,’’ to own much, has become 
an ambition, a craving, a master purpose 
and prerogative of living, to many. 
Ridiculous as it may seem, and hard to 
believe in sane moments, people have 
actually been envied, admired, fawned 
upon, cringed to, almost worshipped, 
because they had acquired much in the 
realm of outward appearances and posses- 
sions. They have believed that a man’s 
life does consist in the abundance of the 
things that he possesseth. This, of course, 
has impoverished life to an extraordinary 
degree. Those who have succeeded in 
getting the control of vast possessions, and 
those who have wished to, and failed, have 
suffered loss in the matter of real life and 
its joy, beyond anything words can 
express. So, also, have those who have 
given superfluous attention to the mere 
pleasures of sense—the glutton, the drunk- 
ard, the sensualist robs his life of its finer 
significance. He becomes poor by empha- 
sising the least receptive, the most easily 
exhausted side of lis nature. 

The Church then, the spiritual society 
of men,is here to redeem from this ; and 
we who belong to any fellowship of the 
Church age to find for ourselves, and to 
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help others find, the secret of being rich in 
true life, strong and wise in the selection 
of that which nourishes the whole man, 
which makes for the eternal joy of living. 
How shall we do this? Since men can 
hinder life or squander it; since they can 
narrow and stunt it till they become 
starved with asceticism, or waste it and 
become wanton in self-indulgence, we have 
to learn and to impart the secret of sus- 
taining life abundantly, and yet with temper- 
ance, of saving men in all the fulness of 
God—so that they be neither starved in 
a world of plenty, nor sated or sub- 
merged by the fatal ‘‘ too much.’’ 

We remember how the Greeks, to whom 
life was so rich and abounding, yet laid 
such stress on self-mastery and self- 
control. And this meant to them, not so 
much an asceticism or self-denial, as a 
wise selection, a commanding or with- 
holding power of receptiveness and appro- 
priation, as well as of ex “pression. The 
famous ‘‘ choice of Hercules,’’ the great 
decision of Socrates, of which Xenophon 
tells, and the relative worth of the three 
kinds of goods whereof Plato, in the 
‘* Republic,’’ speaks, are illustrations of 
this. They wished to select from the 
affluence of life’s gifts that which secured 
the fullest possession of its strength and 
joy. Temperance meant that, rather than 
sacrifice, asceticism, renunciation, regarded 
as a virtue in itself. 

Jesus demanded of men that they should, 
if need be, cut off a right hand, pluck out 
a right eye, but only that they might 
** enter into life.’’ And if such mutilation 
or restriction of powers were necessary, it 
would surely be a sad and regretful neces- 
sity—something better, only, than having 
to be consumed in the cleansing fires of 
love. The monastic cult of self-denial, or 
bodily asceticism, was, after all, a false 
ideal, a belated and unnatural ‘‘ means of 
grace.’’ Jesus required of some that they 
should ‘* sell all that they had and give to 
the poor,’’ in order to be of his fellowship. 
And Saint Francis found it well to be rid 
of all his possessions because they came 
between him and life and the fulness of its 
joy and service; and many are finding 
now in ‘‘ simplicity of living ’’ the secret 
of deeper and more abounding life. We 
must each find our own way to the true 
source of delight and devotion, of duty 
and health. But we can aid each other 
in this; we can profit by joiming the 
‘*Communion of the Saints’’?; the 
Church can fill for us the cup of salvation 
and make us drink and be abundantly 
satisfied. 

So I come to think of every fellowship of 
the Church as a centre or university of irfe. 
It is the focussing of a particular kind of 
power—the power which selects and 
emphasises the nobler qualities, the finer 
energies of life. It would impart or foster 
the temperance of enrichment—the self- 
denial which is really a selecting of the 
more (the part that is more than the 


whole)—a culture of the great sufficing 


goods, the treasures and pleasures which 
are of heaven, enduring, exhaustless, 
eternal—things which are “ends in them: 
selves for a free personality. 

Of course, the great redeeming power 
of the Church is its Love. The spiritual 
society charged with Christ’s Spirit means 
a love that cares for its members or fog 
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mankind with a passion of sympathy - 


which cannot be suppressed or, in the end, 
resisted. 

Every Christian fellowship exists to 
foster a spirit which loves men as men, 
apart from their merits, and in spite of 
their worst iniquities. But then, it is to 
be a rational love and by no means an 
indulgent one. It will insist on things 
that make for real life, in its human and 
ideal significance. It will demand of men ; 
it will relentlessly demand of them, that 
they give attention to and select the true 
riches. It will not fear or hesitate if 
need be (like the pee loving ruler of 
whom Isaiah told) to ‘‘ smite the earth 
with the rod of its mes and with the 
breath of its lips to slay the wicked.’ Its 
word of God will be as ‘‘a sharp two- 
edged sword,’’ piercing to the heart of 
wrong. This awful power of reflection 
and choice in men—the Church, through 
its fellowship, must guide and control that. 
‘* That your love may abound more and 
more,’’ said the Apostle, ‘*im all know- 
ledge and discernment ... . that ye may 
approve the things that are excellent.” 
Let us think for a moment of seme of 
those excellencies of life on which the 
Church must now, more and more, resolve 
to concentrate her thought and passion. 

Knowledge, of which, at one stage of 
development (or was it of re-action 2), 
many of her leaders were afraid, is now 
felt to be a part of the very bread of life. 
The facts, as we call them, and the laws 
of nature, which the facts unfold, are of 
immense significance in order to fulness of 
healthful living. For these facts are not 
dead things. There is no such thing as a 
dead, fact in this living universe; all is 
vital and of some concernment for the 
mind. The fellowship of the Church, then, 
will be friendly to the revelations of 
science. It will welcome its discoveries 
as disclosures of the mind of God. It 
will try to shape its creeds and order its 
worship in harmony with them. The 
Church has often resisted and opposed the 
advancement of knowledge; it has perse- 
cuted some of its pioneers and saints— 
but always to its own great loss. It must 
do thisno more. And itis good to be living 
in times when there are religious com- 
munions in which knowledge is welcomed 
with joy, and science is honoured as a 
messenger of heaven. To belong to such 
communions should be a theme of praise 
to us every day. For love—the love of 
knowledge in man—is part of the love of 
God, and is given that we may have life 
and have it more abundantly. 

And then there is that wonderful 
fascination or enchantment of this living 
universe which we call Beauty ; the Church 
will give attention to that if it would aid 
men to live wisely and_ passionately. 
‘* And God said, The heavens and the 
earth, and all that is between them, think 
ye that we created them in jest?’ This 
amazing world of objects so fair to look 
upon—tilies of the field and birds. of the 
air, sunset and dewy morning, blue cloud- 
frescoed sky, woodlands so green in 
spring, many-coloured in autumn days, 
‘‘ waters on a starry night,’’ mountains 
and valleys and waves of the sea, the 
human form, the face of a little child, the 
smile playing on the features of 
er me in the 
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think you these are accidents of creation, 
the mere by-play of mighty forces that 
work by chance and care not? The 
exceeding wonder of it all! What is it 2 
We wist not what itis. ‘‘ It is manna’’; 
_ it is that daily bread in the wilderness for 
which we do not labour, the free grace of 
heaven, the bounty of providence, the 
overflowing of love which delights in 
beauty and gives us power to rejoice in 
the living forms of the Spirit whose breath 
of life inspires them all. 

The Church was once afraid of this, too, 
and sought to call men’s interest away 
from the charm of lovely things. Her 
children thought Beauty a device of 
Satan; they hid themselves from it in cell 
and cloister. Yet even in monastic times 
Nature was often too strong for them; 
and you know how in those strange, 
great days of the middle ages, saints and 
doctors of the Church would break forth 
into praise of the beauty of the world. 
Such masters as Francis and Bernard and 
Bonaventura were among the heretics in 
this regard, and, like most heretics, they 
were in the right. The Church must be 
the lover and friend of beauty. Its 
fellowship should be in all lovely things ; 
its buildings should be fair to see—I would 
that their walls could be frescoed with 
delightful forms and scenes—and _ its 
worship should be full of grace, the grace 
of simple, reverent, joyous song and 
music and speech and silent musings. 
For we live, in part, by admiration; and 
in loving and enjoying together the beauty 
of nature and of art, we ‘‘ behold the 
beauty of the Lord and inquire in his 
temple.”’ 

But not in receptiveness. only will the 
_ Church enrich and refine life for men. In 
expression, in creative activity it will 
_ minister to men. For work may be so 
‘inspired, so flushed with ideal meanings, 
as to be an end in itself, and so a replenish- 
ing of life to him who does it. ‘‘ The 
happiness of man in what he gets is 
limited, but the happiness of man in what 
he does is unlimited. The receiving 
capacity of the nervous system is soon 
exhausted, but the discharging capacity 
has no limit but that of natural periods of 
rest. The pleasure in expression increases 
with use, the pleasure in impression 
- decreases with use.’’ The truth is over- 
stated there, perhaps; but when the 
significance of will and of personality is 
realised at all, we see how much of truth 
that distinction holds. For man is called 
to co-operate with God. Creativeness is 
essential to his life. Sources of original 
energy are within him, and his nature is 
stunted till they are unsealed. Man is 
Artist, Maker, Poet, Producer. We are 
here with power to serve in the freedom of 
love’s activity. And the Church will 
kindle and direct this power. Her fellow- 
ships may or may not have their own 
social activities, their organised bands of 
workers. But they will kindle in men 
the passion of service ;} they will be centres 
of impulse to creative life. The simplest 
forms of the Church’s worship will be a 
call to action ; its devotion, its musing on 
- divine things, its love of the eternal, its 
- faith in God should fire men with creative 
ardour. ‘* My father,worketh hitherto’and 
I work.’’ ‘I must work the work of him 


+ me while it is day.’’ ‘‘ What- 


soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.’? That is the true spirit of 
religion ; that is a part of the message of 
the Church to the world, for the enrichment 
of its life. 

And yet we shall remember that life is 
more than this—that not im knowledge, 
nor in admiration, nor in work is it fully 
and finally blessed. ‘‘ I was in the Spirit 
on the Lord’s day,’’ said this ancient seer. 
Vision, Contemplation, Insight, Reverie— 
without this no man fully and abundantly 
lives. ‘‘ The pure in heart shall see God.’’ 
Life, in all its depth and fulness, is a 
vision. Paradise is divine perception. 
The Church must open the eyes of men; 
it must lead them within the veil. It 
should make us all mystics in the great 
moments of communion. It should teach 
us to dream dreams and see visions, to 
cease sometimes from labour, from thought, 
from research, from the duty of improving 
ourselves and the universe, that we may 
simply listen and behold inwardly, that we 
may wonder and muse, and breathe the 
air of realms not seen. Herein is life—the 
divine reality of life, the fulness of immor- 
tality, the peace and the blessedness of the 
Soul’s real existence in God. 

But I must not speak of this now. 
Permit me, in conclusion, a word of 
homely, practical suggestion. What is 


wrong with the human world is paucity of 


life; what makes men immoral and 
unhappy is the shallowness and sluggish- 
ness of their lives. It is from lack of true 
and deep and passionate life that we fall 
into sin and misery. Sickness and disease 
and vice all come of inadequate or in- 
temperate life-force. Life in its depth and 
fulness means holiness and health. Men 
turn to drink, to gluttony, to gambling, to 
sensual pleasures, to the piling up of 
riches, because they are only half alive. 
They are overworked and underfed, or 
they are nursed in ease and luxury and 
overfed ; they are unemployed, or cruelly, 
excessively employed; they are without 
knowledge or without beauty, or without 
any vision of the divine reality of things. 
Life is suppressed, curtailed, enslaved, or 
artificially pampered. Nature, the strong, 
deep, passionate nature of man, is denied 
its true activity and expression, and it 
breaks out in gross and evil excitement ; 
it goes mad with reckless and vain desire. 
And it is not by denial and repression, not 
by punishment and penance and fear that 
these things can be changed; it is by 
giving to all men access to the true bread 
and water of life; it is by giving them 
freedom and scope to live to the utmost the 
real life of Nature controlled by Spirit. 
And therefore the thing to strive for is 
social opportunity—treedom of access to all 
the treasures of knowledge and beauty and 
service and insight in this world of abound- 
ing possibilities. What we see now is the 
denial of this. We see a few men luxuri- 
ously privileged, sated to excess; we see 
vast numbers of men lacking nearly every 
necessity of real life, struggling for bare 
existence. There is no real brotherhood of 
opportunity, no' fair equality of access to 
the things which nourish the true, deep 
life of the human creature. The Church, 
the Religious Fellowship, must stand for this 
brotherhood, or it must fall into ruin and 
and decay. It must demand life, the 


bread of life for all men, What is needed 
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now is not a reformed State-Church, but 
an inspured Church-state, a social order in 
which the spiritual fellowship of the 
mankind shall be the vital and informing 
power. Let us work for this. Let us 
proclaim this gospel of life, of fraternity 
in opportunity. Let the Spirit of the 
Lord be upon us, annoiting us to preach 
good tidings to the meek, sending us to 
bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim 
hberty to the captive, the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound, the libera- 
ion and distribution of the energies of life. 

In attempting to fulfil this ministry 
of grace we may be called opprobious 
names—dreamers, demagogues, idealists, 
secularists, socialists. But names don’t 
matter. Life does. The people perish 
for lack of life. They want knowledge, 
and beauty and peace; they want work 
which is fruitful service to the community ; 
and they want leisure to muse on the 
mystery and glory of the world. And 
Religion—the spirit of Christ—the fire of 
love, the passion of brotherhood, would 
grant them this in abundance. 

Has not the Church power to make the 
world achieve these things? Are not the 
resources of the Kingdom of God with 
her? Can she not serve men still? Are 
the leaves of this tree of life no longer 
for the healing of the nations? Is there 
no balm in Gilead ? Is there no physician 
there? Can we not present the higher 
things of love and duty and service, so 
as to win men over to them, and make 
them choose and live ? 

Yes, to win them by the charm, the 
entrancing beauty of the good and wise— 
that, in the last resort is the true ministry. 
The fascination of life, on its heavenly side, 
the alluring grace of brotherhood and 
social virtue—our religious fellowship must 
reveal that. You remember how the 
Greeks fabled of the two so different ways 
of resisting the Syrens’ power. Ulysses, 
nearing the fatal rocks where the beautiful 
demons sang men to their doom, filled 
the ears of his men with wax, that they 
might not hear, and had himself bound 
to the mast that he might hear, yet be 
unable to steer the ship to her destruction. 
But Orpheus, when the ‘‘ Argo’’ sailed 
that way, stopped no ears, and stood 
himself unbound. He took his lyre and 
played and sang in strains more sweet 
because more divine than theirs; then no 
one wished to steer where false delights 
allured to death. 

‘* The music of the Syrens found 

Ulysses weak, though cords were strong § 
The happier Orpheus stood unbound 

And charmed they by a nobler song.”’ 

And so may the Church by its love of 
knowledge and beauty ; by its passion for 
service; and its mystic visionary insight, 
win men from evil; win them to enthu- 
siasm for the finer things of life, and 
create a spirit of brotherhood for which 
the selfish, soul-destroying vices shall have 
no charm. The Free Catholic Church, of 
which our little free Christian societies are 
the beginnings, or the prophecy, shall yet 
bring the glories of heaven to the hearts 
and homes of man, and lead them unto 
living fountains of-water. 

And thus shall it be possible to say, no 
more im mockery or derision, but in the 
joyous confidence of love, ‘* Whosoever 


will, let him take of the water of life freely.’ 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

A mretine of the Committee was held 
at Essex Hall, London, on Thursday, 
October 26, at which twenty-four members 
were present. Apologies for absence had 
been received from seven others, including 
the President (Mr. W. B. Bowring), who 
was unavoidably detained by public en- 
gagements in Liverpool. His predecessor 
(Rev. J. E. Carpenter) took the chair. The 
following, among the items of business, 
will be of interest to our readers. 

The programme for the Triennial Meet- 
ings at Oxford next Easter was settled, 
and various arrangements were approved. 

A Report was presented of a Conference 
which had been held of the representatives 
of various Trusts which assist churches, 
ministers, and students for the ministry. 
Resolutions, suggested by the Conference 
Committee, in favour of the formation of 
a ‘‘ Consultative Board ’’ had been sent 
to the various Trusts with a request that 
the representatives might be authorised to 
vote upon them. The invitation to send 
delegates had been accepted by eighteen 
Trusts, including the Ministers’ Stipend 
Augmentation Fund, the Sustentation 
Fund, and the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. Fourteen of these 
were represented at the Conference, and 
the several suggested resolutions, with 
some minor alterations, were adopted 
almost unanimously. A small committee 
was appointed to prepare a preliminary 
scheme, which will be submitted to the 


various Trusts, in preparation for an 


adjourned meeting of the representatives. 

Applications from the congregations at 
Aberystwyth and Child’s Hill (London) to 
be placed on the Roll of the Conference 
were granted. 

It was agreed that the next meeting of 
of the Committee should be held at 
Manchester in January, on the same day 
(not yet fixed) as the annual meeting of 
the Trustees of Manchester College, Oxford. 


OLD age is a beautiful crown, to be at- 
tained only by the way of temperance, 
integrity and wisdom.—Herder. 

THis presumption in favour of all beauty 
and sanctity in human life, and in the 
universe, is faith. It has amoral character, 
because it implies a personal knowledge 
of the higher principles and affections of 
our nature as able to rule the lower; they 
have been listened to as oracles ; they have 
indicated themselves as realities; they 
have submitted to no fatal insult, but have 
kept upon their lawful throne. No man 
can believe in a rule over creation which 
is powerless over himself, or see in other 
souls a goodness traceless in his own.— 
James Martineau. 

Gop, who is the Author of our nature, 
whether it knows Him or not, has made 
all the lower parts in harmony with all the 
higher, each in its turn to serve as feeder 
and inlet to that which is above—sensation 
to feed memory, memory to feed intellect, 
intellect to feed imagination, and all to- 
gether to feed the soul. . . . The nobler 
they are and the higher they soar, all the 
stronger are the signs of an unfulfilled inten- 
tion until they know their God, for their 
limit is but our visible humanity, and our 
visible mortality, so long as they touch 
no exhaustiess Source of their own life.— 
John Hamilton Thom. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Srr,—I was unfortunately prevented by 
professional engagements from attending 
and speaking at the meeting of the Council 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association on October 25. Perhaps you 
will therefore permit me to mention a 
matter of interest to the denomination 
which I meant to have spoken upon. It 
appears to me to be of the very greatest 
importance that as-many as possible from 
our body should attend the meetings of the 
International Council to be held in Boston 
in 1907. Those of us who are still fresh 
from the Geneva Congress know what a 
source of inspiration and enthusiasm it 
was. Yet the Boston meetings must of 
necessity be still more so. They will be 
amongst English-speaking folk to begin 
with, and the linguistic difficulties will be 
fewer. The churches there are more 
powerful and alive than anywhere else, 
and the welcome accorded to us will arise 
from a kinship in blood as well as in faith. 
We younger laymen are constantly be- 
moaning the lack of life in our body. 
What better means are there of kindling 
that life afresh than by visiting our friends 
across the Atlantic and helping others to 
do the‘same? Now, [ think it is quite 
clear that the men who will most wish to 
go, and who would certainly benefit the 
most by going, are the very ones who will 
find the necessary expense the greatest 
difficulty—I mean the ministers of our 
various churches. If they are benefitted, 
their congregations must benefit, too. 
Knowing the splendid heroism of so many 
of our ministers, and some of the difficulties 
under which they work, I feel that this is 
one which we laymen can remove. I 
propose to start a Fund, to be called ‘‘ The 
Boston Conference Fund,’’ for the purpose 
of raising money to assist ministers who 
wish to attend the Conference by defraying 
their expenses, at least in part. I may 
say the working of the scheme will be 
entirely confidential, and no disclosure 
will be made either as to the persons who 
have been helped or to what extent. I 
hope, at the annual meeting of the London 
and District Unitarian Society, to be held 
at Essex Hall on November 8 at 8 p.m., 
to go more into detail than I can now. In 
the meantime, I shall be glad to receive 
the names of laymen willing to help forward 
the scheme. I have already encouraging 
proof that the lay members of our London 
churches will generously respond to such 
an appeal. I feel sure Unitarian laymen 
in the provinces will not be behind London. 
—Yours faithfully, 

C. Hersert Situ. 

3, Hlm-court, Temple, E.C. 

November 1, 1905. 
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A UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 


Sir,—The following circular is being 
issued by the Committee of the Missionary 
Conference, who will esteem the favour of 
the wider publicity of your columns. The 
subscriptions and donations will be duly 
advertised.. Thanking you in anticipation 
I am, yours truly, 

_ Tos. B. Speppine. — 

Rochdale, October 31. 


[CoPY.] 

Dear Sir, on Mapam,—At the Annual 
Meeting of the Conference, in July last, it 
was decided to undertake a Van Mission 
in 1906. 

The object of the Mission will be to 
spread a knowledge of Unitarian principles, 
in villages and districts where no churches 
of our faith exist, and to co-operate with 
existing churches, Missionary Associations, 
and Postal Missions wherever possible. 
What has been attempted for cultured 
audiences in the addresses of Professor 
Carpenter, the late Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
and others, and for great town audiences 
in theatre services conducted by Rev. J. 
Page Hopps, Rev. J. C. Street, and others, 
it is proposed to extend to a different class 
of hearers by means of the Van Mission. 
Theological controversy will be avoided, 
and the Mission will seek to take its place 
side by side with, and not in opposition to, 
existing agencies. It is felt that on the - 
living questions of the hour) Unitarians 
have a message of courage and cheer which 
should be spoken, while the negations may 
safely be left to those who have a liking 
for them. 

The Mission does not start with the 
ostensible idea of founding Churches. 
Small circles of inquirers might be formed 
in some places and be brought into asso- 
ciation with the Postal Missions. But 
while there are whole tracts of country 
destitute, and likely to remain destitute, 
of churches, it is open to reach them by 
other means. A church bulges is not 
essential to the message. 

The Mission has been warnili supported 
by Tue IngurrerR and Christian Life, and 
the British and. Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has promised assistance in the 
provision of literature. Already several 
ministers have offered voluntary services. 
It is estimated that from £10 to £12 per 
month would cover the cost of maintenance, 
removal, travelling, advertising, posting, 
&e., and it is hoped that at least 100 
meetings may be held in the five months 
from May to September inclusive. 

Including the purchase and equipment 
of the Van, and the Mission expenses just 
enumerated, a sum of £250 would probably 
suffice for the first season’s work. An 
anonymous donor has promised £100 
towards the purchase of the Van, and a 
few smaller donations have been received. 

An appeal is now made for £150 and for 
annual subscriptions, in the belief that 
there are many friends in the churches 
who will gladly assist in this effort to 
carry our message into districts where our 
principles are practically unknown. 

Cheques and P.O.’s may be forwarded 
to the Treasurer, Rev. T. P. Spedding, 
91, Tweedale-street, Rochdale, _ 

Signed, 

rt Gorvon, President. 

T. P. Speppine, Treasurer. 

W. R. Suanxs, Secretary. 
November, 1905. 
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THE HIGH PAVEMENT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL CENTENARY. 


Str,—In your interesting notice of the 
Centenary of the High Pavement Sunday 
School is an omission, doubtless through 
want of space, which I should like, with 
pou: pane to remedy, ‘You 1 , 
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no mentionof some of the veteran scholars 


and teachers in our school who are still 
with us. Mr. Street, whom we were 
delighted to welcome, is, notwithstanding 
his record of 61 years, scarcely out of 
the youngest class! We had the pleasure 
of having among us, at one or other of 
our meetings, several friends whosead vent 
in the school was long anterior. There 
were with us Mr. John Hewitt (of 


' Nottingham,) who entercd the school in 


1830; Mr. Richard Keating (now of 
London), who became associated with it in 
1834; and to whom the writer is much in- 
debted for many interesting reminiscences ; 
Mr. George Cox, and Mr. William Selby, 
(both of Nottingham), who were scholars 
as long ago as 1840, while the latter has 
an unbroken association with the school 
of upwards of sixty-two years, during 
the last fifty of which he was a regular 
teacher. We owe so much to these old 
friends of ours for their warm interest in 
the school, and their youthful enthusiasm 
for all that concerns it, that we should 
be sorry were their long connection with 
us not placed on record in your pages. 
Nor do these exhaust ourlist. I merely 
mention those who were present with us; 
there are still, we rejoice to know, many 
old and attached scholars living in 


- Nottingham of equally long standing in 


the school, who for various causes were 
unable to attend the meetings, but 
whose sympathy with the school is as 
deep and sincere as that of the friends I 
have named. JoHuN C. WARREN. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


eae 
[Notices and Reports for this Department 


_ should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 


Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
gees 

Blackburn.—At a meeting held on Monday 
last, a committee was chosen to institute 
Unitarian services here. On Thursday, the 
committee met and appointed Mr. W.H. Rigby, 
secretary, and Mr. J. J. Widdup, treasurer. 
Sunday evening services will be arranged/at first, 
te be conducted by Unitarian ministers. 

East London Unitarian Sunday-school 
Union.—The following officers have been elected 
for the ensuing session :—President; Rev. W. H. 

-Rose; Vice-president, Mr. Alfred Thompson ; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Wood, 49, Darnley-road, Hack- 
ney; Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. H. Verstage, Park 
Villa, Godalming. The opening meeting was 
held at Stratford on Saturday, October 21,#and 
took the form of a social gathering. A good 
number of teachers and friends from the various 
schools were welcomed by the Stratford teachers, 
and a very enjoyable evening was spent together. 
Other meetings are to be held monthly during 


* the winter. 


Liverpool Unitarian Temperance Society. 
—The autumnal meeting of this society was 


- held on Friday, Oct. 27, in Ullet-road Church 


Hall, Sefton Park, when Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
- Durning Holt gave a reception to the members 
and friends “to meet the Lord Mayor of Liver- 
pool, the Right Hon. John Lea, J.P.,”’ who had 
kindly consented to preside on the occasion. 
At the outeet the President of the society (Rev. 
T. Lloyd Jones) read several Jetters of regret for 
absence from Sir John and Lady Brunner, Sir 
Edward and Lady Russel, Rev. Dr. Watson 
_ (Ian Maclaren), Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Holt, 


. Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Holt, Misses Melly, Mr. and 


- and influential attendance. 


Mrs. Chas. Booth, jun., &c. There was a large 


The beautiful hall 


- was crowded, many being unable to obtain sitting 


e 
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room. The Lord Mayor said, as one with a 
pronounced temperance feeling, he was very 
pleased to be present. While allowing adults 
such liberty as they might claim, there could be 
no doubt that children were much better with- 


out intoxicants, Having testified to the admir- 
Re Ee aaa Bee! . 


able reform work of the late Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong, founder of this society, he pleaded for 
temperance work for the sake of the city, the 
State, and the Empire. Alderman W. B. Bow- 
ring moved a resolution approving the aims and 
efforts of the Liverpool Unitarian Temperance 
Society, and commending it to generous support. 
He gave a most encouraging report of the pro- 
gress of the Liverpool Temperance Public-House 
Company, stating that the first caféin Mill-street 
had proved so successful that a second had been 
opened in Lodge-lane. The Rev. C. Hargrove 
seconded the motion in a speech which riveted 
the attention of the audience for the greater 
part of an hour. The story of his conversion to 
total abstinence struck his hearers as remark- 
able and unique. On the outbreak of the last 
South African War, he was led, out of sym- 
pathy with the suffering, to deny himself the 
small glass of whisky which he took to induce 
sleep, and the glass of wine or beer taken at 
meals to assist digestion, he having been 
accustomed to take wine or beer with meals 
from boyhood. Of course, he did not expect 
the war to Jast many months—(laughter)—but 
the longer the hostilities were continued the 
better he found that he slept without the 
whisky and the better he digested his food with- 
out the wine or the beer. (Renewed laughter, 
and applause.) Whenthe war was over he did 
not feel the slightest desire to return to the 
liquor to which he had been accustomed for 
nearly half a century, and he reviewed the 
whole question of the drink. The only reason 
he could find for taking wines was Matthew 
Arnold’s reason that, in strict moderation, they 
added to the agreeableness of life, being plea- 
sant to the palate and thought conducive to 
geniality. Against this slight and by no means 
always sound argument in favour of wines, he 
placed the following reasons to the convrary— 
(1) wines, spirits, and beers were poisons; (2) 
even a moderate use was dangerous in several 
ways; (3) an evil example was set to the young 
and others for whose welfare responsibility could 
not be shirked; (4) there was waste of means. 
There was less excuse, he maintained, for the 
rich who consumed intoxicants than for the 
poor. On God’s earth he knew no such a 
curse as that of alcohol, and if he believed in 
the Devil he should say that the Deyil invented 
this curse to hu:nanity. In a most impressive 
speech Mr. Philip H. Holt proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Lord Mayor for his presence, 
which was seconded by Rev. T. Lloyd Jones, 
The Lord Mayor, who, is a staunch total 
abstainer, in responding, remarked that, after 
hearing the powerful exposition of temper- 
ance principles by Mr. Hargrove, he could not 
recall having listened to any speech equalling 
this as an argument in favour of total 
abstinence. 

London: Essex Church, — Tc-morrow 
evening, and until further notice, the time of 
the evening service will be changed from seven 
o’clock to half-past six. 

London Guilds Union.—The autumn meet- 
ing of the London Guilds Union was held at 
Mansford-street, Bethnal Green, on Wednesday, 
October 25. The proceedings opened with re- 
freshments and social intercourse in the school- 
room, followed by a devotional, service in the 
church, conducted by tthe Rev. G. Cooper. 
Miss Edith Gittins, of Leicester, opened the 
conference with an address from Browning’s 
words :— ‘Lending our minds out.” Miss 
Punnett, Mrs. Bruce, and Mr. Noel took part in 
the conference immediately following the address. 
The President of the Union, Mr. A. Thompson- 
presided, supported by the Reys. F. K. Free, 
ston, G. Cooper, and W. H. Rose. About 70 
representatives were present from Essex Church, 
Highgate, Mansford-street, Stratford, and 
Walthamstow Guilds. 

London: Kilburn.—During November Mr. 
Bimal C. Ghosh, of the Brahmo Samaj, will 
conduct the services, and deliver a_ special 


series of addresses on ‘Indian Religious 
Thought.”’ : 
London: “Mansford=street.—The thirty- 


eighth annual meeting of past and present 
scholars, teachers;'and workers of Spicer-street 
and Mansford-street was held Nov. 1, The 
Rev. Gordon Cooper, B.A. welcomed the visitors 
in the name of thepresent teachers and scholars, 
A good programme of music was given. There 
was a large attendance. 

\ Mansfield.—A most successful three days’ 
bazaar was held last week. Everyone connected 


with the church worked with a will, and the 


support accorded to them by their fellow-towns 
men of all denominations was very gratifying, 
and contributed largely to the success of the 
undertaking. The members were fortunate in 
securing the presence of A. B. Markham, Esq., 
M.P., who opened the sale on the first day, and 
of the Mayor of Mansfield, G. H. Hibbert, Esq., 
as chairman. On the second and third days the 
Opening ceremony was performed by Mrs. George 
Holt, of Liverpool, and by Franklin Winser, Esq., 
J.P., of Nottingham. The total amount ob- 
tained was about £500, and the members of the 
Old Meeting House are to be congratulated on 
such a satisfactory result. Not only the funds 
but the life of the church has greatly benefited 
by this effort. The money obtained is to be 
devoted to extensions in the Sunday-schools 
and some alterations in. the approaches to the 
chapel. 

National Unitarian Temperance Asso- 
ciation.—A special meeting was held after the 
Council of the B. & F.U.A. last week, at which 
stirring addresses were made by Revs. W. G. 
Tarrant and C. Hargrove; Mr. Chancellor read 
a paper on ‘“‘ The Temperance Movement and the 
Pulpit,” and a discussion followed, in which the 
Revs. W. C. Bowie, E. Turland, C. J. Street, 
Mr. F. A. Edwards, and Mr. Seely took part. 
The Rev. F. Allen ‘presided. The feeling was 
expressed on all sides that our churches need to 
be roused to more effective action in connection 
with the drink question. 

Oldbury.—A tea-meeting and sale of work in 
connection with the Oldbury Unitarian Meeting 
House took place on ,Monday week (October 23), 
at the Free Schools, the proceeds being devoted 
to the McKean Memorial Fund. 

Pontypridd.—A successful concert, in aid of 
the Church funds, was held at the Town Hall 
on Thursday, the 26th ult. The committee feel 
deeply grateful to Mrs. Whitaker, of Cardiff, for 
taking the place of an artiste who was unable to 
fulfil her engagement. 

Portsmouth.—At the invitation of the 
Management Committee of the Ancient Order 
of Foresters the members of local Friendly 
Societies attended a special service at the 
General Baptist Church, St. Thomas’s-street, 
Portsmouth, on Sunday evening. Brother T. 
Bond, the District Treasurer, who is the~ pastor 
of, the church, conducted the service, and 
welcomed the attendants to that venerable 
place of worship, the oldest in the borough. 

Pudsey.—Mr. F. Duxbury conducted services 
last Sunday, in the course of them giving 
several recitations, There were large con- 
gregations. 

Scottish Unitarian Association. — The 
annual meeting was held at Glasgow last Satur- 
day. We are obliged by press of matter to 
defer report till next week. 

Sheffield: Attercliffe——The land upon 
which the new school chapel is to be erected is 
now in possession, and building operations have 
actually begun. The memorial stone will be 
laid on Thursday, Nov. 23, by Mrs. R. T. Eadon, 
a former resident in Attercliffe, and one of the 
oldest living members of the Upper Chapel 
congregation. Full particulars will be announced 
indue course. Towards the cost of the land and 
building, the latest estimate for which is £1,650, 
over £1,000 has been raised locally ; the York- 
shire Unitarian Union have given £250, and the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association £50. 
Arrangements are being made for a bazaar to 
be held in the early spring. Sewing meetings 
are held weekly both at Channing Hall aid at 
the Attercliffe Vestry Hall, and the ladies of the 
three congregations in Sheffield are busily 
employed. : 


Dip any man at his death ever regret his 
conflicts with himself, his victories over ap- 
petite, his scorn of impure pleasures, or his 
sufferings for righteousness’ sake? Did 
man ever mourn that he had impoverished 
himself by integrity, or worn out his frame 
in the service of mankind? Are these the 
recollections which harrow the soul and 
darken and appal the last hour? To whom 
is the last hour most serene and full of hope? 
Is it not to him who amidst perils and 
allurements has denied himself, and taken 
up the cross with the holy resolution of 
Jesus Christ ?—Channing. 
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RiaurEousness must be brought down 
from dreamland to the heart of the crowded 
city; and purity, instead of being the 
vision of a sighing fancy, must be resolved 
into the demand of a present Lord. 
There is no such thing as a necessary evil. 
—N. W. Crosskey: 

Ir is not true that self-love is our only 
principle, or that it constitutes ourselves 
any more than other principles, and 
the wrong done to our nature by such 
modes of speech needs to be resisted. Our 
nature has other elements or constituents, 
and vastly higher ones, to which self-love 
was meant to minister, and which are at 
war with its excesses. For example, we 
have reason, or intellectual energy, given 
us for the pursuit and acquisition of truth ; 
and this is essentially a disinterested prin- 
ciple; for truth which is its object is 
of a universal, impartial nature—Channing. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

atte 


SUNDAY, November 5. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR HuRN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. HusTacr 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
Sunday School Anniversary, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
C. BaLLaNtTyneE, of M.C.O. Collections for 
the Sunday School Funds. : 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. W. STANLEY. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Epaar Dartyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp: 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. MaRcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11, 
Rev. Frank K. Frerston, and 6.30, Rey. 
A. Gottann, M.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. H. Rawxtyas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savern Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7. 
Rev. Frep. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Mr. Bimat C. 
Guosu, M.A. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Por. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11,15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pace Hoprs, 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDON CooprErR, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
A. F. G, FLETCHER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frrrx TayLor. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 


Stoke Newington, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Woonprne, B.A. 
Stratford, Unitarian Church, I1, Mr. H. C. 


Brison, 6.30, Rev. F. H. Jonus, B.A. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
Dr. MummeEry. 


Sey SEES 
PROVINCIAL. 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 


McDoweE tt. 
Biackroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. Rosurr MoGrx, [ 
Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6,30, ae 


Sie 
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Bootrz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. MorLtEy LS. 

Bovrnemovrn, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev..J. Fisurr Jonzs. 

Braprorp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. Cerepic Jonzs, M.A. 

Bricuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrimstLEyY Primz. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rey. GHoRGE STREET. 

CamBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Rev. 
L. Jenkins JoNEs. { 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smrrz. 

CuxrstrER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
‘Rev. H. E. Haycocx. 

Dovzr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 

GuILpForD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lrxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHaRLEs 
Harerove, M.A. 

Lzrcestser, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VoN PrTzoup, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHartes CRADDOCK, 

LiverPoou, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. H. D. RoBERts. 
Lrverroot, Uilet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Cotzins ODeERs, B.A. 

Maipston®, Karl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 

Neweokrt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivEns. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. E. 
CARPENTER, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. ; 

ScaRBoROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.380, 
Rev. OTrwrEtt Binns. 

Srvrnoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TraspaLEe REED. 

SurrrizetD, Upper Chapel, WNorfolk-street, 11 
and 6,30, Rev. C..J. Srrunt, M.A., LL.B. 

SrpmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. W. Aaar. ' 

Souruenp, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
Devra EVANs. 

Souturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B: Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Warn. 

TuNnBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

sq road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. W. R. MarsHatu, 


——$=<f>—— 


IRELAND. 
Dus, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. & 
H. Vance, B.D. 
ae Go 


WALES. 
ABERYSTWITH, New Market Hall, 11. 
Sees Vie Ses ARE Ss 
Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BALMFoRTH. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN SQ. 

W.—Nov. 5,tat 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN. 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


C. & B's“ Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now 
be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 

Post-card, Manufactory, London, W.C. 
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Schools, etc, 
—_—_o— 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Litian Tavzot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS; 
BRIGHTON. 


A Founder's Scholarship will be competed 
for in June, 1906. The value is such as to 
reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and 
tuition to £30 a year. 

For particulars of the Examination, apply 
to Miss WirAITH, Roedean School, Brighton. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
_ABERYSTW YTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


VV Easton SCHOOL, NANT- 
WICH. G5 


AN UNSECTARIAN Pusiic SCHOOL. 


Next Entrance and Foundation Scholarship 
Examination, Tuesday, Deeember 5.—For 
particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


l TH OENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Assets, £162,000, 


. DImEzoToRs, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrenog, Bart, J.P., 9. 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 

Deputy-Chairman—Manx H, Jupex, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, $.W 

Miss Crom GRaDWELL, 7, Victoria-street, 3.W. 

F, H. A, Harpoastze, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st. S,W. 

ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C. E 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, §.W. 

SrePHEN SEAWARD TYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, §.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 8 and 84 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice. 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, lum, and 
Interest for each £100, 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years 
ll 1-] 018.4 1016-6 | 04 2a ion aL 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur= 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERIOK LONG, Manager. 


WEDDING. " 

CARPENTER—LOMAS.—On the 28th inst., at the 
the Church of St. John the Divine, Brook- 
lands, by the Rev. Canon Jones, M.A., 
B.D., Henry Cort Harold, M.A. Oxon., 
younger son of the late William Lant 
Carpenter, of Harlesden, to Ethel Mary, 
oaly daughter of George Henry Lomas, 
Beaufort Lodge, Brooklands, Cheshire. 
At home, Heathwaite, Teddington, 5th 
and 6th December. ; 


SILVER WEDDING. 
SreaD—BELL.—On November 4th, 1880, at 
Christ Church, Middlesbrough, by the 
Rev. William Elliott, assisted Rev. W. 
Stoddard, B.A., James E. Stead (Minister 
of West Ham Lane Unitarian Church) to 
Emily, eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Bell, of Redear. 
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MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 


Chairman.— Rev. 8, A. STEINTHAL, 
Vice- Chairman.—Mr. G. H. Luicu. 


es Mission Committee appeal to the 
generosity of friends of religious work 
among the poor. 


They have been obliged to decide upon the 
extension of their premises at Willert-street 
and Renshaw-street on account of the con- 
stantly increasing work at the two Missions. 
They propose to enlarge the buildings at 
Willert-street at a cost of about £1,200 (the 
necessary land has been boughi), and those at 


Renshaw-street at a cost of about £1,500 (part. 


of this scheme has already been completed), 


Owing to the increasing demands upon the 
funds of the society, and the loss of old and 
generous friends and subscribers, there is an 
annual deficit of more than £150. The Com- 
mittee wish to pay off the existing debt, and 
to provide a sum for future needs, For these 
objects they require at least £3,500. 


They acknowledge with gratitude the follow- 
ing donations :— 


Mr. E. Russell Evans 
Mrs. R. W. Hadfield 
Miss Mary Hadfield 

Miss Harrison 8 ra 
Mr. Joseph Partington RL or 
Mr. Julius Reiss... ws ay 
Mr. Fritz Reiss Bhs ae 
Mrs. Thornely ia es See 
Mrz. Wells. ... Ree pis 524 
niger Sega oat 

Mr. R. C. Potter (for Renshaw- 

eat t) 
bac pail a Meetings, Jd oint Com: 


8. d. 
The late Mrs. James Worthington 
(for Reushaw-street Mission)... 1,000 0 0 
The late Mrs. James Worthington 
(for Willert-street Mission) ... 500 0 0 
Miss Lydia S. Leigh... sea OOe Onn.0 
Mr. G. H. Leigh 100 0 0 
Mr. . Long g. ee veg ceo 1007 -0:.-0 
Sale of Work (Willert-street ; 
Mission, per Rev. J. W. Bishop) 87 6 6 
he ee "Alderman Harry ae cae 
Mrs. wig “and the Misses Rawson... aA 50 0 0 
Miss Gaskell.. s eek 50 0 0 
Miss J. B. Gaskell . ane 50 0 0 
Mr. William J. Hadfield . 50 0 0 
Concert (by Mr. Rawdon Briggs 
and Friends) ee er 45 2 
Mr. C. C. Grundy ... Ere DIN LD 
Mr. J. R. Oliver... 20 0 
a ates bey and Mr. R. G. Law- 
ea tn 15 
Mr. Richard Robinson... nae 15 0 
A. and E. @:(in Memoriam) 10 10 
Mrs. Harry Rawson (for Willert- 
street) 10 
Mrs. Harry Rawson (additional) 10 
Mrs, Stoehr ... Ba ar 10 
Rev. C. a Son Boper se ae 10 
Mr. G.S: W ee nae 10 
Mr, Hermann ooley : 10 
Mr. S. B. Worthington .., 10 
Mr. A. H. Worthington ... LOS 
Miss 8S. Scholes Wrigley ... 10 
Memorial Hall Trustees ... 10 


ehh wa to 
sD ein Rte, fe ete 


Pita oen Girls’ Club ath os 
Mr. Charles N. Higgin... £55 
Mr. Edmund Johnson... 
Mr. Arehib Pearson ra 
Mrs. Archibald Briggs... 
Mrs. W.R. Heywood... 
Mr. Gustav Eckhard eae Bee 
Mr. Henry een oe ss 
Mrs: Eckhard | “as ote =e 
Mr. H. Pilling bak tee 
Rev. S. A. Steinthal if sa 
creas S. Smith aD Ses 


ore eee 


[o9o.—6OD hh OOO OOO COO OOOCOoOSOOCOOOSOSO 


, al 


Mrs. Grompton He PR ee 
Mr. J. Ashto si 
Rev. aNnbione Bennett, M.A, ai 
Mr. J. B. Burnett ai 
Mr. H.S. Carter... 

Rev. SUE E. George, M.A... re 


SSoooooOoCOeoooOo°OSOSSo SOO 00 SOOO So: SO OBO OOS OOS SOOO S00O 0900 CO"S00 7.0900 
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Rev. EH. L.H.Thomas,BA. .. £1 
The Misses Aston ... aa pe 1 
Mr. Nathan Heywood 1 
Mrs.’ Hudson... sta 1 
Rev. J. Ruddle aS 1 
Rev. A. Leslie Smith, B.A. 1 
Mr. Connor ... Bes 0 
Miss M. E. Horner .. Me tea 0 
Mrs. A. S. Kinnell .. wes ov 0) 
Mr. Elis acs sah » 0 
Mr. Percy Heywood 0 
os M. Oliver... sea Sat 0 
P.M. Oliver ... Be ae 0 
ves ae 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0) 

0 

d 


"” 
aoe 
oo 


et et ep 
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A . Harrop 8 Ase 


Mrs. W. E. J evons . 

oe Stanley Jevons” ae 
Mr. R. Cranston Law Res see 

Mr. and Mrs. Skemp oar 


Additional donations acinow ledge 
many thanks :— 


TF SOOO SCOSCSOSDOCOAMmDGOCCCO 


Se soos 
Mrs. Thomas Ashton ace 50 0 0 
Mr. F. B. Dunkerley is cea OUR Ona0 
Mrs. W. E. Price is Ss 20 0 0 
Miss Philips . 28 es 10 0 0 
Mrs. Mare Ashton . ade aa 5a0r 20 
Mr. and Mrs. Haslam ae Bee 5220520 
Lady Trevelyan. ay Bie) 
Rey. C. T. Poynting, B.A. _ Bort bara Beek 9) 


Further contributions are earnestly solicited, 
and will be gratefully received by the Treasur er, 
Mr. Witiram J. Haprirtp, Chesham-place, 
Stam ford-road, Bowdon, Manchester ; or the 
Secretary, the Rev. W. E. GEORGE, Worsley- 
road, Swinton, Manchester. 


Board and Residence, 


——— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full- aized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, [Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warricr-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwutisH 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 

girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts and genial 

companionship. Fast through trains.—Pros- 
pectus from Proprietor, 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 

Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 

yo osition on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 

evonshire Park, &c, Separate tables; elec- 
tric light. Terms from 2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL.—Mrs., 

Vickers, Hazel Mount, Bay View 

Hak APARTMENTS, with or without 
oar 


HAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

‘Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont- terrace. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
ReonNDp oN. 
This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Hlectriec 
ight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms on every Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms ; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 
Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table @Hiéte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
83, 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘ Booxcrart,” LONDON. 
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E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained § Leaded Giass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


HE ANNUAL AUTUMN MERT- 
ING and RECEPTION will be held at 
oy Hall on Wednesday, 8th November, 
Tea from 7.15 to 7.45, Music from 7.45 to 
8.15, to be followed by short addresses. The 
chair will be taken by the President, 
HAHNEMANN Epps, Esq., who will be sup- 
ported by H. B. Lawford, Esq, President of 
the London Laymen’s Club : Rev. Henry 
Rawlings of Hackney, Dr. C. Herbert Smith, 
Rev. A. F. G. Fletcher of Peckham, Rev. W. 
Pee enls Rey. Arthur Hurn of Acton, and 
others 


Tickets may be had on application to the 
Secretaries, Mr. G. Haro_p CLENNELL, 87, 
Downs-road, Clapton; Rev. E. SavELL Hicks, 
a Fane cabin Canonbury ; or at Essex 

all. 


Nazareth (Unitarian) Chapel, 


RPADINAN. 


Bazaar in Aid of the Centenary Memorial 
Schools, December 13, 14, and 16 next. 


Contributions in money or goods will be thankfully 
received by Rev. J. HE. Jenkins, Minister, Blackburn- 
road ; Andrew Wilkinson, Esq. Treasurer, Church-St, 

ALFRED BLEZARD, igen 
iW. WADDINGTON, } Secretaries. 


KILBURN UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


QUEX ROAD. 


NOVEMBER, 1905. 
A SERIES OF SPECIAL SERMONS ON 


INDIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


WILL BE GIVEN BY 


Mr. BIMAL C. GHOSH, M.A. Cantab. 


((of the Brahmo-Somaj, the Theistic Church of India), 


SUBJECTS: 
On Sunday Mornings :— 
Novy. 5—Hindu Boctrine of bet. (Karma), 
3, 12—Hindu Ethical Idea 
>» 19—Hindu Gancantions of the Deity. 
» 26—Hindu Religlous Discipline, 
On Sunday Evenings :— 
Noy. 5—The Meaning of Reha os 
» 12—The Basis of Religion. 
» 19—The Harmony of Religions, 
» 25—The Soul of Religion. 
SERVICES COMMENCE AT 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


ALL SEATS FREE 


The Rev. CHARLES ROPER, B.A.. of Moss Side, 
Mancbester,. will enter upon his Ministry°in this 
Church on Sunday, Dee. 3rd. 

EMBERS of the Universal Mercy 
Bands, and other friends, may have the 
Autumn Leaflet, (1)- ‘‘ The Summer's Good- 
bye,” (2) ‘t Poor Bow-Wow’s Wail,” by sending 
to Mrs. Timmins, 31, Hudson- road, Southsea, 
Portsmouth. 


Sttuations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


AN ANY LADY RECOMMEND 

PLAIN COOK. Wages £20 to £22. Three 
in family. Parlourmaid.—Mrs, GUNTHER, 60, 
Park Hiil-road, N.W 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 


AUGTIQREERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridgs, E.G. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management cf 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c. 


) 
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The Lancet says: ‘The statement that 
CADBURY’S COCOA is an absolutely 
pure article cannot be controverted in view 
of the resulis of analysis wuich in our hands 
this excevient article of food has yieided.” 


The Cinl Service Gazette says: “The 
finest example of Cocoa manufacture is 
undoubtedly CADBURY’S, for it is not only 
a delicious and winsome beverage, but a 
nutrient for the invalid and athlete alike.” 


NOW. READY FOR NOVEMBER. 


‘“ YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Young People’s Own Illustrated 
Magazine. 30th Year. 
Edited by Rey. J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L.. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. MONTHLY. 
One Copy post free for a year from the Publishers for 1s. 6d. 


MONTHLY NOTES 


FOR 
ALL WHO TAKE SUNDAY CLASSES, 
Whether in their Homes or in Sunday School. 
Edited by MARIAN PRITCHARD, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE ONE HALFPENNY 
Yearly Subscription, Post Free, 1s, 


LONDON: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. PRICE THREEPENCE. 


Contents for NOVEMBER. 


Gladstone : the Growth of a Mind. 

Little Portland Street Discourses : ‘‘ Working 
with God.” 

Happiness in Harmony. 

The Mystery of God. 

A Liberal Churchman on the Creeds. 

A Sign of the Times. 

Dogma and Religion. 

The Czar, the Duma, and Mr. Stead. 

Sir Henry Cotton and Indian Aspirations. 

Thoughts for To-day. Notes by the Way, &c. 


F. R. Henperson, 16, Paternoster-row, 
- and all Booksellers. 


NOW READY. 


Dr. Martineau’s Philosophy 


By CHARLES B. UPTON, B.A., B.Sc. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ The Exposition of his master’s Jaa 
contained in the present work, could not have 
been in more competent hands. . . . The 
Author luminous'y brings out the salient 
points of Dr. Martineau’s philosophy, showing 
its relation to current views on the philosophy 
of religion.”—Dundee Courier. 


J. NISBET & CO,, Ltd., 21, Berners St., London, W. 


MEMORIAL CHURCH, LISCARD, 


CHESHIRE. 
GRAND BAZAAR. 


To raise £100 to make the Church Self-supporting. 


CONCERT HALL, MANOR ROAD, Nov. 9, 10 & 41. 
OPENING CEREMONY EACH DAY AT 2.30. 


The Bazaar will be opened on the first day 
by C. F. Pearson, Esq., of London, President 
of The British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation ; on the sccond day by W. B. Bowrina, 
Esq., J.P., of Liverpool ; and on the third day 
by CuarLEs W. Jonss, Esq., J.P., of Liverpool. 

Donations will be gratefully received by 
J. E. Rudkin, 3, Tobin-street, Egremont, Hon. 
Treasurer; Rev. A. Ernest Parry, 11, West- 
moreland-road, Liscard; Samuel Wellington, 
53, Martin’s-lane, Liscard, Hon. Secs. 


e NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

pL ea ed Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epitor, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


HIBBERT TRUST. 
NE SCHOLARSHIP will be awarded 


on tbis Foundation in December next, 
provided that a Candidate of sufficient merit 
presents himself. Candidates must furnish 
satisfactory evidence of age, graduation, &c., 
particulars of which may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Secretary of the Trust. 

Names and. Addresses of Candidates should 
be sent to the Secretary by November 15th, 
and the necessary certificates and other infor- 
mation must bein bis hands by November 22nd. 

FRANCIS H. JONES, Secretary, 

University Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C 


Cerms for Advertisements. 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Esseu-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same weck. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— ob 


: £8. d. 
PER PAGE sacs aeé woe .0" G 
HALF-PaGe ... see ee a 
Per COLUMN .,. “y seonae ONO 
Inco In CotumMN *.. °%...00 3 6 


Special Terms for a Series. 


Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
: lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge 1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, ls. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to BH. KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street» 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.,and Published for the Pro- 
pees by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3, Essex-street, 

trand, London, W.C.,. Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS Ro 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
(eae 
THE suggestion of a ‘‘ Boston Confer- 
ence Fund,’’ which Dr. Herbert Smith 
made in last week’s InqurrER, he further 
elaborated in a speech at the autumn 
meeting of the London District Unitarian 
Society, reported in. our. present issue. 
Dr. Smith was the first President of the 
_London Laymen’s Club, and many of our 
-readers may know him as Treasurer of 
the Stopford Brooke Lectureship Fund 
at University College, a work in which he 
- has been associated with Dr. Blake Odgers. 
Those who know him well, understand 
that beneath the lightness ‘of his touch 
and the pleasant humour of his speech 
there is the strength of a very earnest 
purpose, and the generous heart of a true 
man: We wish Dr: Smith every success 
in realising his happy thought (he said 
it was his wife’s first of all) and carrying 
‘out a scheme which holds, we believe, 
the promise of very real benefit, not only 
_ to the body of our ministers, but, as Dr. 
Smith urges, to our whole community. 


Supposine two hundred of our ministers 
were actually enabled to go to Boston 
in September, 1907, what a relief it would 
be (this was one of the touches in Dr. 
~ Smith’s speech which we were not able 
to embody in the report)—what a relief 
it would be, during the month or six weeks 
of their absence, to the laity in this country! 
And what an opportunity, we will add, 


_ for the elect laymen in those two hundred 


_ churches to take upon themselves the 


conduct of the services. 
they would be to have their ministers 
back again! 

Tue following resolutions were passed 
at the recent meeting of the National 
Conference of our American brethren at 
Atlantic City, N.J.:— 

Whereas the American delegates to 
Geneva have given to the International 
Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers a cordial 
invitation to come to America in Septem- 
ber, 1907, we express ourselves as heartily 
approving that invitation; and, while 
we naturally leave the initiative and 
administration of this undertaking to 
our executive arm, the American Unitarian 
Association, we hereby declare ourselves 
ready to co-operate in every way with it. 

Resolved, That in the interest of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers to 
be held in September, 1907, it is desirable 
that the National Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches should hold 
only so much of a session in that year as 
would be necessary to comply with the 
requirements of its constitution, to the 
end that its sympathy and its efforts 
should be given to the success of the 
International Council of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers. 

Resolved, That the National Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
invites the co-operation of the Universalist 
General Convention and Other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers in America 
for the Meeting of the International Council 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers in September, 1907: 


THE Committee of the Sunday School 
Association announce -with regret the 
resignation of their treasurer, Dr. Blake 
Odgers, K.C., owing to his acceptance of 
other duties which he has lately under- 
taken. The resolution accepting the re- 
signation, while expressing the sincere 
regret of the Committee, desired more 
especially to place on record their grati- 
tude for the assistance rendered to the 
Association for so long a time—a period of 
twenty-five years. The Committee and all 
friends of the Association will feel the 
loss, but they are quite assured that it 
will continue to possess Dr. Odgers’s 
personal influence and help, although not 
in an official capacity. The Committee 
desire to inform members and_ sub- 
scribers—and they do so with great 
pleasure—that Dr. C. Herbert Smith has 
kindly consented to accept the treasurer’s 
office, and that in future cheques should 


And how glad |be made payable to him, crossed London 


and Scuth-Western Bank, and forwarded 
to Essex Hall. 


Mr. THorNeycrort’s fine statue of 
Gladstone, erected in a splendid situa- 
tion by the Church of St. Clement 
Danes, in the Strand, and within a stone’s 
throw of Essex Hall, was unveiled by 
Mr. John Morley on Saturday last. 
Viscount Peel presided, and the Duke of 
Devonshire also spoke, thanking Mr. 
Morley on behalf of the subscribers for 
the eloquent address he delivered. “It 
was good,’’ said Mr. Morley, “that the 
statue should be placed there, above the 
thronging tide of men, that they might 
know by his achievements, and by his 
character, which was greater even than 
his achievements, how great a thing the 
life of a man may be made.” - It had been 
lately said that Gladstone’s great quali- 
ties were faith, courage, and labour, and 
of these he thought the greatest was 
his dauntless courage. In him they saw 
an extraordinary combination of the 
magic and glory of the orator. with the 
passion and power of the man of action,’ 
and Mr. Morley quoted Lord Salisbury’ s 
description of Gladstone as “a great 
Christian man.’? The statue is of 
bronze, and at the four corners of. the 
pedestal are symbolic groups of “ Brother- 
hood,’’ ‘‘Education,’’ ‘ Aspiration’? and 
‘* Courage.’ Except for the upraised 
sword of Courage, which somewhat breaks 
the harmony, the general effect is very 
fine. 


WHETHER Count Witte can run the 
Russian Empire single-handed seems be- 
coming a practical question. Obviously, 
the Tsar’s manifesto, to which we referred 
last week, was the work of the Count, 
and the Count certainly seems determined 
to carry out some real measure of reform. 
Some, for Count Witte’s mind is not 
easily deciphered. But it were no ignoble 
ambition, if, having gained a diplomatic 
triumph in America, he aims to link with 
it a political victory at home. And for the 
moment victory seems in his grasp. His 
foes are yielding. The fanatic but honest 
chief of the Holy Synod, M. Pobiedonostsev, 
has resigned ; M. Bulyghin, Minister of the 
Interior, has resigned ; and if M. Trepoff 
remains, he hardly remains to help Count 
Witte. Where then is he to find assistants ? 
For the members of even the most moderate 
of the reform parties will not serve with 
him, they do not trust him. Indeed, 
this ready yielding of the reactionaries seems 
rather like a bit of Jiu-jitsu, and we fear 
that the apparently defeated party may 
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again, and before long, gain control of the 
Imperial mind. 

Meantime there does seem to be a 
prospect of good for distressed Finland, 
something in the nature of a restoration 
of constitutional rights. And if the out- 
look for Russia as a whole is still one of 
terrific gloom, we may rejoice in the hope 
of better things for one of its constituent 
nations. And, even as to Russia, we sce 
one element of hope which is sometimes 
overlooked in this country. We hear of 
widespread anarchy and outrage, and 
people are dreading what may happen 
if the strong arm of the Government is 


enfeebled. Well, for one thing, this 
anarchy is largely the creation ot the 
Government, and, for another, if the 


central bureaucracy were overthrown it 
would make very little difference, except 
for the better. The Mir would remain. 
The Mir is the real unit of local self- 
government which dispenses justice among 
the peasants and which in so many ways 
furthers the communial life. We have 
in this country nothing quite like the Mir, 
an institution for mutual aid and mutual 
control of the people by the people. In 
this lies the hope of Russia. 

Tue Rey. Cuartes W. Wenpts, Secre- 
tary of the International Council of Uni- 
tarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers 
and Workers, who has been for the past. 
four years Minister of the Parker Memorial 
Church in Boston, preached on October 8 
his farewell sermon, and retires from the 
superintendence of ‘that Mission. We 
“understand that after a good rest Mr. 
Wendté will return to the active work of the 
ministry. His address now is 352, Tap- 
pan-street, Brooklyn, Mass. 


Proressor F. G, Prasopy, who is at 
present lecturing in Berlin, has resigned 
his charge of the College pulpit of Harvard 
University, which he has held for twenty- 
five years, He retains his Professorship 
in the Divinity Schocl. 

Mr. EF. Horton, who is a member of the 
Cambridge congregation, which meets for. 
Sunday morning services at 10, Emmanuel- 
street, and a son of the senior warden of. 
the Church of the Messiah in Birmingham, 
has been elected a fellow of St. John’s’ 
College; 

On Wednesday evening next, the London | 
Unitarian. Choral Society. is to give a 
concert at Essex Hall. The programme 
includes. choruses from Handel, a Mendels- 
sohn cantata, vocal, violin, and flute solos, 
and other items. Further particulars will, 
be. found advertised in another. column, | 
The Choral Society will, we trust, receive 
the encouragement of a large audience on 
this..occasion. Its aim, to improve the 
music .of our churches, is most admirable, 


Ir any man will be Christ’s_ disciple, 
sincerely good, and worthy to be named 
among the friends of virtue, if he will have 
inward peace and the consciousness of 
progress. towards Heaven, he must deny 
himself, he must take up his cross, and 
follow Christ in the renunciation of every 
gain and pleasure inconsistent with. the 
will of God.—Channing. 
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j ment from your elders, from your teachers, 
parents, and counsellors, but that is not 


‘ 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT’S ADVICE: 


To the Freshmen entering Harvard at 
the commencement of the present session, 
President Ehot. gave the following 
address :— 

‘* Tt is fifty-six years since I came here, a 
new student as many of you are. I have 
had a chance to see the steady stream of 
men who have come and gone during that 
time. I have had a chance to see what the 
durable satisfactions of life turn out to be. 
T have seen the sons and grandsons of men 
that I knew coming in here to be Harvard 
men, as their fathers were, I hope that 
you, as they, are after the durable satis- 
factions of life. They are the satisfactions 
that are going to last and grow. 

‘* There is one indispensable foundation 
a young man ought to have ; he ought to be 
a clean, wholesome, vigorous young animal. 
That is the foundation for everything else 
in this life: We have to build everything 
else of a useful career on bodily wholesome- 
ness and vitality. This involves not conde- 
scending to the ordinary vices of life. You 
must avoid drunkenness and licentiousness 
in order to be a clean, wholesome, vigorous 
young animal. 

** But this alone will not satisfy you. 
Sports are legitimate satisfactions; but if 
they are made the main end they cease to 
be durable satisfactions... They must. \be 
incidental, not the. main end: To attain-all 
these things we must have intellectual 
power and ambition: , This mental. enjoy- 
ment should. come best to the educated 
man. The educated class live by the exer- 
cise of the intellectual powers, and: they 
enjoy life of this sort better than those 
classes: which work-with their hands for 
their livelihood. 

‘*A young man ought to, get hore in 
college a capacity for rapid and keen intel- 
lectual labour. - It is the main achievement 
of college life to win this mental» force. 
There is, however, something beyond this 
power of mental labour. You must have a 
spotless reputation.. “It comes from. living 
on honour. 
honourable man will not do.and cannot do. 
He never degrades or debases a woman. 
He never oppresses persons weaker or poorer. 
than himself. He is honest, sincere, can-. 
did, generous. It is not. enough to be 
honest, however; the honourable man 
must be generous,—generous in his judg- 


} ments of his friends,,.in his-judgments of, 


men and women and of. history. -:'Genero-. 
sity. is a beautiful attribute ot a man ag 
honour,» 

AW hat is the avidence of an honedeahie 
Youlook mow for favourable judg-. 


the ultimate tribunal. The ultimatetribu- 
nal is your contemporaries and the younger 
generation. The. judgment of your con- 
temporaries is made up early in your college 
course, and in a way that lasts for life. It 
is made by persons to whom you have never 
spoken,and who you think do not know you., 
Yet a general impression of you exists. | 
‘* Live now in the fear of that tribunal— 
not an abject fear, for independence is a: 
quality in the honourable man, ‘ Cherish a’ 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind,’ 
but never let that interfere with your per- 


sonal declaration of independence. _ It is a. 


very safe protective rule to live to-day as if 


oh ee 
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There are some things that the. 


| scholars on. their books ; 
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you were going to marry @ pure woman 
within a month: That rule is a very safe 
rule for life: It is well to learn to work 
intensely: It is well to do in one day 
what it takes three to do ordinarily. It 
is wellnot to take four years to do what can 
be done in three. Learn to get this power 
and to use it. Lastly, live to-day and 
every other day like a man of honour.” 


Dr. Forsyru, being chairman of the 
Congregational Union, there is consequent 
risk of his utterances being regarded as 
typical of Congregational thought. We 
therefore regard as especially timely an 
article in the Examiner which presents 
another aspect of the subject. The writer 
is indeed full of admiration for what he 
terms the incisiveness of the chairman, 
and considers to be an antidote against 
bald . humanitarian mysticism with its 
facile descent into Unitarianism. But 
from Dr. Forsyth’s positive positions he 
sharply dissents. ‘‘ Dr. Forsyth, we are 
told, has built himself on German theolo- 
gians, whose thought seems to me to move in 
a vicious circle ... they wanted to set 
out with a system of definite dogma, in 
which the reason could rest. The system 
was to rest on the Bible as its basis, but 
before it was complete the higher. critics 
had cut. the ground from under their feet. 
They renewed the attempt, making the 

‘historic Jesus’ this time the foundation 
on which the system was to rest. But 
again historical and textual criticism 
seemed to combine to defeat their object.’’ 
The writer believes there i is a nobler thought 
of Congregationalism ‘* which has not been 
worked out by German theologians, and 
which Dr. Forsyth consequently ignores ’’ 
(a shrewd thrust this). And this nobler 
thought, the truth which “‘ torpedoed the 
Calvinistic doctrine,’’ what is'it ?. What 
but the good Unitarian, ‘thought that 
““ God made man in his image ’’ and that 
though Jesus Christ ‘is Light of the world 
there i is also “‘ a fete thas zune ovary 
man.’ EG 


wel 
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A TavEERance gctreett ‘is: “to “be 
observed on Sunday week, Ocaiee, 20. 
The Committee of the. National Unitarian 
Temperance ; Association’ has issued a letter 
in which the following passage occurs. :— 
‘‘Phere are. 327 Sunday-schools in the 
Unitarian. denomination—291- have 36,034 
but we have. only 
99 Temperance Societies (81. Bands. sof 
Hope and 18 adult societies), with 6,074 
members. Weare sorry to find 20 of these 
societies are not affiliated with the Asso- 
ciation. There are many schools without 
a Band of Hope, and thousands of scholars 
not yet enrolled as Band of Hope members. 
Is it not possible to have a Band of Hope 
in connection with every Sunday-school ? 2 
May we ask you to make a special effort 
on Temperance Sunday to secure additional 


members for Bands of Hope in the Sunday- 


schools in which you are specially inter- 
ested ? Those scholars who are not able to 
attend the Band of Hope meetings might 
be induced by their teachers to enrol 
themselves in the Sunday-school i: 
Pledge Book, or in a bat 


Roman world. | Brotherhood is one of the 
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‘STUDIES © 7 STOICISM. 


‘STOIC THOUGHT on BROTHERHOOD. 

In nothing did Stoicism pave the way 
for Christianity more than in the concep- 
‘tion of brotherhood that it fostered in the 


his. own peace.”’ 


pletely. 


‘great words of Christianity. The doctrine 
‘of the Fatherhood of God had its necessary 
accompaniment in the doctrine of the 

“brotherhood of man. The ideas and 
emotions clustering around that word have 
been among the most potent factors that 
in the course of the last nineteen centuries 
‘have broadened, deepened, and dignified 
human life. 

‘Stoicism did more than till the soil in 
preparation for this seed. It was itself 
already busy sowing when Christianity 
appeared on the field to carry on the work 
with greater energy. Here, as in so many 
other connections, we find the underlying 
ideas in Stoicism very similar to those 
‘brought along by the great wave of religious 
enthusiasm from the Kast. Here, too, we 
find a difference very subtle but very real, 
and which belongs to the realm of emotion 
rather than to that of thought. Though 

this difference did exist, it has, as a rule, 
‘been greatly magnified by later exponents 
of Stoicism. The Stoics were not emotion- 
less beings, though their philosophy was 
doubtless a check in many directions to the 
“growth of sentiment. Thus Dr. Rendall, 
‘in his work on Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
seems to go too far in saying: ‘‘ The forms 
‘in which sympathy for man is set forth are 
‘devoid of emotion.’’ This will appear as 
we proceed. a 

The basal thought in Stoicism is that 
each individual man is an integral part of 
a great social whole, which is itself an 
integral part of a rational cosmos. Man- 
kind is a unit, and the cause of the unity 
lies in Nature, Nature in its essence to be 
conceived of as divine. All individuals are 
‘bound together through the social trend 
inherent in their being, They are endowed 
-with a spirit that reaches out from the 
mere good of self to the good of others, to 
the good of the race at large. This is a 
part of their divine inheritance. But in 
finding the good of others a man finds his 
“own. tne welfare; for his own welfare is 
bound up with that of society at large, and 
selfishness and isolation always ultimately 
‘mean violence to himself. 

Seneca likens human society to an arch 
of stone, all of which would fall to the 
ground if one piece did not support 
another. And in a way that reminds us at 
once of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
chap. xii. He declares: ‘‘ We are only 
several members of one great body . 
nay, we are all of a consanguinity,” 
(«Happy Life,?? xvii.) 

The keynote of Christianity and of 
Stoicism is here the same—self-realisation 
through the service of the social whole. 
The truth so forcibly enunciated by Jesus 
in the words: ‘‘ Whosoever shall seek to 
gain his life shall lose it; but whoscever 
shall lose his life shall preserve it,’ was 
seen clearly and enforced in many ways by 
the Stoic. ‘‘ He that has dedicated his 
mind to virtue, and to the good of human 

society whereof he is a member,’’ says 
consummated all that is 


And so perfect does Marcus 


write : 
State does no harm to the citizen. 


this, neither amI.’’ And again: 


for the bee.’’ 


deepest and best interest. 


every man’s duty. And the 


reting the Stoic position. 
fo] 


in human relationships. 
words of Jesus on perfect love: ‘‘ 


lay down his life for his friend.’’ 
thus—he is speaking of 


interest can dissolve it ; 
us to our graves ; 
for it with satisfaction.”’ 


sympathy when he wrote : 


it has so often been declared, 
foreshadowed. Seneca wrote a 


a man thinks himself 
writes, ‘‘let him say, 
deserved this, or I have not. 
is a judgment ; 


of to be ashamed than ‘the sufferer.” 
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~ But it igs in Marcus 
Aurelius that we find this truth insisted on 
most strongly and elaborated most com- 
** Love mankind—follow God ’’ 
is his summary of human duty, and the 
individual reaches his own self-realisation 
only by adopting that two-fold rule. 
Selfish isolation of interest means only 
violence to and degradation of oneself, 
‘* The soul does violence to itself when it 
turns away from any man, or even moves 
towards him with the intention of injuring.’? 
Aurelius 
conceive the identity of interest of the indi- 
| vidual and of Society to be that he can 
‘* That which does no harm to the 
Tn the 
case of every appearance of harm apply 
this rule—if the State is not harmed by 
** That 
which is not good for the swarm is not good 


There is this social tie, then, that acts 
as a natural bond of brotherhood between 
each individual and his fellow-men. 
violate it means always to violate one’s 
own being, and consequently one’s own 


To 


The recognition of this is declazed to be 
question 
arises as to how far personal affection is 
involved. There are, as I have said, many 
who believe that personal affection had 
little or no place in the Stoic conception of 
a man’s relationship to his neighbour. 
That it had the place assigned to it in 
Christianity no one would maintain. 
yet it seems wrong to leave the element of 
personal affection out of count in inter- 
True, 
Stoic regarded the service of mankind as 
a duty (cf. Seneca, ‘‘ Happy Life,”’ 
and as a policy by which self-realisation 
is to be attained. But the Stoic set no 
light value on the prompting of affection 
Thus Seneca has 
a passage which reminds one of the very 
Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man 
It runs 
friendship— 
‘* Where my affections are cemented by 
an equal and by a common love of goodness, 
neither hope nor fear nor any private 
we carry it with 
and lay down our lives 
This comes not 
through insight into a duty, but through 
strength and purity of affection. 
assuredly Seneca was appealing to true 
** Relieve the 
| distressed ; put the wanderer into his way ; 
and divide bread with the hungry.’’ 
But the part that emotion plays in the 
right relation of man to man is best shown 
in the Stoic teaching concerning resent- 
ment and forgiveness, in which Christi- 
nity, impracticable in this respect though 
is again 
whole 
treatise to show that anger in allits varied 
forms was unjustifiable and unprofitable. 
To seek revenge he declared to be inhuman, 
and the confession of an infirmity. 
injured,’* 
Either I have 
If I have, it 
if I have not, it is an in- 
| justice, and the dcer of it has more reason 
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pardoning of the offender is insisted on 
for the same reason that it was in the 
teaching of Jesus. In the Lord’s prayer 
we find ‘ ‘Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who trespass against us.’ 
Jesus here and elsewhere links eeethie 
our forgiveness of others and our -own 
need of similar forgiveness. 

So Seneca says: ‘‘ Before we ined any- 
thing to heart let us ask ourselves if we 
have not done the same thing to others.’ 
We ought not to deny pardon to any man 
since we may stand in need of thet pardon 
ourselves—‘‘ for we are all of uS wicked, 
and that which we blame in others we 
find in ourselves.’” Marcus Aurelius writes 
similarly but in a sweeter and gentler 
strain. 

Nothing could be more full of tender- 
ness and compassion than that portion of 
the eleventh section of his ‘‘ Meditations,’’ 
in which he deals with the subject. If 
one is injured by another, he should 
admonish, but ‘‘ not with any double 
meaning, nor in the way of reproach, but 
affectionately and without any rancour 
in thy soul. For what will the most violent 
man do to thee, if thou continuest to be 
of a kind disposition toward him, and 
if, as opportunity offers, thou gently 
admonishest him and calmly correctest 
his errors at the very time when he is try- 
ing to do thee harm, saying, ‘ Not so, my 
child. We are constituted by nature for 
something else; I shall certainly not be 
injured, but thou art injuring thyself, my 
child.’ ’’ Are we not wrong in thinking 
that behind all this there is only a cold 
reason and a straining after virtue oper- 
ating? Is there not true benevolence 
and the sentiment of brotherhood at work ? 
‘* Can all antiquity,’ asks Dean Farrar, 
‘* show anything tenderer than this, or 
anything more close to the spirit of 
Christian teaching than this ‘ Not so, 
my child; thou art injuring thyself, 
my, child 47 #5 

It is interesting to note that in one 
respect the teaching of Marcus Aurelius 
goes even beyond that of Jesus. Christ 
insists that there should be no anger and 
no revenge on account of personal injuries. 
But when the injury is done to others, to 
Society, there is, apparently, room for 
righteous indignation, and for the severest 
course of action. So we infer from the 
stinging rebukes of Jesus to the Scribes 
and Pharisees recorded in Matthew xxiii:, 
and from the action of Jesus in driving out 
the money changers in the Temple: But 
Marcus Aurelius, at any rate, admits no 
anger or resentment even when the injury 
of ‘others is concerned. ‘‘If the State is 
harmed, thou must not be angry with him 
who does harm to the State; show him 
where his erroris.’’ Such is "the rule he 
lays down. 

In the main the teaching of Stoicism 
respecting human brotherhood and_ its 
inviolability is thus in close accordance 
with the spirit of Jesus. Stoicism had 
not discovered the full power and signifi- 
cance of human love, but it had discovered 
much, and had discerned the underlying 
unity, the spiritual consanguinity of man- 
kind. Thus it made straight the pathway 
for the Gospel of Christ, and prepared the 
souls of men for the coming greater 
spiritual movement. 

J; WorsLey AUSTIN. 
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LITERATURE. 


ALEXANDER MACKENNAL.* 


Mr. Macrapyen’s memoir of Dr. 
Mackennal is a very good piece of work. 
The life story is simply and judiciously 
told; the extracts from correspondence 
are well and tastefully chosen; and the 
balance between these two constituents of 
the book is discreetly adjusted. The task 
has been discharged with a kind of filial 
piety. Our author’s father, Dr. Macfad- 
yen, of Manchester, was a fellow student of 
Mackennal’s at Glasgow in the early fifties, 
and his point of view is somewhat deter- 
mined by an inheritance of life-long friend- 
ship. We do not mean that he is unable 
to get far enough away from the personality 
he is depicting, and therefore fails to see 
it in lights and shades and_ relations 
—a not infrequent defect in biographers. 
His ability to see the man as a whole is 
proved in the following words in which he 
speaks of Mackennal at the outset of his 
ministerial career. 

‘* He was of the massive order of men, 
growing first on different sides of his char- 
acter unequally, with powers not of the 
showy and captivating kind, which required 
time and freedom to develop. He was 
original but not brilliant; profound rather 
than captivating; and wanted from his 
human environment sympathy and patience 
rather than stimulus and constraint. The 
chief interest of his life lies in its continual 
inward development, and its constant 
unfolding of fresh and often unsuspected 
spiritual resources.’’. This is true—even 
to the end, save that ‘‘ out of strength 
came forth sweetness’’—a certain win- 
someness in ripe age that was certainly 
captivating. But the one thing we miss 
in the book is the picture of the man as he 
showed himself in free intercourse with 
contemporaries, equals and associates. We 
have him as the eminent man, divine, and 
teacher; leader and organiser, shepherd 
and counsellor of souls; and we have 
him in the admirable holiday letters, 
full of pure gaiety, and delight in nature. 
There seems to vs to be a gap between 
these two aspects of the man which might 
be filled by some indication of what he 
said and wrote to intimate friends, especi- 
ally on matters of religion ; not in answer 
to any challenge of inquiry, or appeal for 
consolation; but as he would naturally 
speak of things which were uppermost in 
his mind, or nearest to his heart. 

The last sentence of the passage quoted 
above is the real programme of the book ; 
and the carefully traced story of develop- 
ment and unfolding cannot be concisely 
reproduced. Mackennal’s external history 
is easily summarised. He was born at 
Truro in 1835, His father, Patrick 
Mackennal, was a Galloway Scot. The 
family removed to London when Alexander 
was thirteen, and he was sent to a school 
in the heart of the City, where Sir Henry 
Irving and Sir Edward Clarke were among 
his schoolfellows. A school at Hackney, 
three years at the University of Glasgow, 
and three at Hackney College, made up his 
academic preparation for the ministry. 
In 1858 he settled in his first pastorate 


* “ Alexander Mackennal, B.A., D.D., Life and 
Letters.” By Dugald Macfadyen,M.A. London: 
James Clarke & Co, 1905. 4s. 6d. net. 3 


at Burton-on-Trent; from 1862 to 1870 
he was at Surbiton ; and there he met the 
lady who became his wife. In 1870 he 
removed to the Gallows-tree Gate Chapel, 
Leicester ; and thence, in 1876, to Bowdon, 
where he was minister of the Downs 
Chapel for the rest of his life. 

Here is a life without sharp breaks and 
changes, save such as years and sorrows 
bring. His own reminiscences of early 
days show how continuous was its develop- 
ment—all things gathered into the treasure- 
house of observation and experience, and 
if any fall by the wayside, they can be 
recovered by the man who has never lost 
touch with the mind of the child. Here 
is a case in point :— 

‘Certain rooks have established a 
colony just outside my garden, and I am 
often awakened by their clamour. As I 
heard them a few mornings ago a vision 
flashed on my mind from the oblivion 
of sixty years—the vision of a very little 
boy im a very large bed, who used to lie 
and watch a rookery out of the upper panes 
of his window, and listen to the cawing. 
The rooks in the trees had not, however, 
the fascination for him which the rooks 
in the sky had. In the rookery the rook 
chatters and fidgets; the rook in flight 
strains and cries. He has thrown himself 
on the air which is.a firmament to bear him 
up. Everything in him betokens a reach- 
ing forward ; his projected head and level 
beak, his lengthened neck, the strong beat 
of his wings, are in unison with the yearning 
note of his voice. The child used to look 
up on a late afternoon when he heard the 
familiar sound, and the flying bird filled 
him with a strange non-content. He 
did not understand what he was feeling. 
Years after, when he read of — 

‘The many-wintered crow that leads the 
clanging rookery home,’ 

he was glad that Tennyson had seen what 

he saw, and could interpret the sounds 

he used to listen for. It is not enough 

to say ‘I was that little boy’ ; I am that 

little boy.’’ 

We have here a glimpse of the early 
stages of that conscious union with nature, 
and the intuition of the truth of the poctic 
word that records such experience in 
another, which was so characteristic of 
Mackennal, and which stamp his holiday 
correspondence with a peculiar charm. We 
do not wonder that the young preacher 
was credited with being able to repeat In 
Memoriam from beginning to end, and 
that the staid elders of the Church were 
somewhat astonished when Tennyson and 
Browning appeared copiously in sermons, 
side by side with Biblical authors. 
But ‘‘ worse remains behind; ’’ while in 
London he had been a hearer of T. T. 
Lynch, and when he went to Burton he was 
under the spell of F. D. Maurice. Though 
we do not hear much of this in the book, 
it is evident that this was a cause of trouble. 
Indeed, we are told that to bea disciple of 
Maurice was, in those days, a sufficient 
proof of heresy. We suppose the general 
judgment would be that Mackennal became 
more conservative, and more orthodox 
as years went on. Rather was it the case, 
we should say, that his liberalism and 
breadth moved from the region of opinion 
inward to that of principle, while certain 
questions of theology, and even certain 
elements of religion, which once appeared 
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remote or non-essential drew nearer and 
demanded to be definitely taken or left. 

The moment he was aware of the reality 
of this faith, or this doubt, in another, 
it became a thing that he must deal with. 
It could not be ignored. He attributes a 
crisis of self-dedication in his own life 
to the discourse of humble Scottish Baptists 
in a Highland shieling; and a conception 
of the Church as a spiritual reality ‘‘which 
affected his whole ministry,’’ to the sermon 
of a friar in Milan Cathedral; and this 
trait of Mackennal’s character leads us 
directly to what the biographer justly calls 
a unique feature of the book :—the extracts 
from a series of letters, ranging over 
twenty-five years (1880 to 1904), and 
occupying five chapters, under the heading, 
‘* A Spiritual Directorate.’’ A lady, who 
in youth had been connected with the 
Bowdon congregation, but had married 
and settled at a distance, came back and 
heard Mackennal preach, and met him on 
a social occasion? Mrs. A. (as she is here 
called) was a person of sensitive nature and 
acute mind, exercised in the reading 
of speculative and stimulating books at 
a time of life, when, as she owned, no 
sensible ‘girl would know what metaphysics 
were. It was evidently no transient mood, 
but a rooted Welt-schmerz that made her 
regard Mackennal’s cheerfulness as a 
flippant optimism. 

_** When the guests were gone, she chal- 
lenged him with the question—‘I know 
you think—how can you smile? Is it 
temperament, or have you any rational 
ground for looking so absolutely happy, 
when you know what is going on in the 
world ? ’ 

«‘ He looked at her gravely,surprise turning 
into pity, and then said, ‘ No, it certainly 
is not temperament; will you write to 
me when you get home, and ask me that 
again 2?” ”’ : 

Hence the correspondence, in which 

Mrs. A.’s share is represented only by brief 
indications of the circumstances—often 
acute suffering and distressing weakness, 
which shut her up with her own active 
mind, and its resolute questionings. The 
lengthy, and deeply interesting extracts 
from Mackennal’s replies, not only supply 
a kind of Journal intime, but illustrate the 
characteristic of his mind to which we 
have just drawn attention—development 
in answer to challenge ; a human sympathy 
acting like the thread in a chemical mixture, 
upon which the hitherto parted atoms of 
thought take shape and crystallise; senti-. 
ment often arriving at conviction, while the 
generalities of faith are sometimes sorely 
tried over particular applications. The 
general result of apologetics is well known. 
The counsel for the defence thinks better 
of his ease as it proceeds, and proves a 
little more than he set out to do. Andit 
appears to us that in the long course of 
this correspondence, Mackennal under- 
took to determine questions which, at the 
outset, he would have thought to be quite 
outside the lines of an anxious and sincere 
soul’s quest for a trust in God. But who 
does not know how, to another mind, 
the perspective of spiritual things is 
different—the premisses from which you 
both desire to draw the one conclusion, are 
never the same as yours? . And so 
Mackennal, who seems to us to spea 
with unerring | instinct when oh 
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with the nature of doubt and faith, and 
the relation of religion to the trials and 
woes of life, might complain—but he never 
complains—when his correspondent, in 
her more vigorous moods, suddenly proposes 
such questions as ‘‘ The Resurrection is not, 
is it, historically proven ?’’ or ‘‘ Where 
in the Gospel is there room for this trans- 
ferred punishment ? Who is to be propiti- 
ated ?’’ And, perhaps, the answers to 
these questions are scarcely of the best. 
If the Maurician stage of Mackennal’s 
theology was characterised, as in so many 
cases, by a strong grasp of the human side 
of revealed religion, coupled with a ration- 
alising interpretation of orthodox language, 
the letters in ‘‘ A Ministerial Directorate,’’ 
prove the entire dissipation of this latter 
element, and, the early development of the 
former in the direction of that doctrine 
of the Christian consciousness, which has 
of recent years found much favour in 
evangelical circles; but we mean to allege 
‘in Mackennal’s case only the most temper- 
ate and subjective form of this doctrine. 
He invokes science to testify that life 
is behind personality, and that personality 
springs out of life. ‘‘In the life of the 
divine,’ he says, ‘‘I seem dimly to see 
a unity underlying the threefold person- 
ality.’’ He states, in a nutshell, the new 
plea for the doctrine of the Trinity, based 
on what is called the necessary conception 
of a social Deity—(it is, after all, only 
the Pagan appeal against the Christian’s 
Deus unieus, solitarius, destitutus) — in 
the words :— 

““Tf God is love, then again there is 
suggested to us a society in God, for love 
without some one to love is absurd; and 
how could society come up in history unless 
it first existed in God ?’’ which question, 
repeated since by others in various forms, 
appears to us to be the very weakest 
thing that Mackennal ever wrote. 

But we must close our very inadequate 
sketch of this interesting book. In shutting 
the book, however, our eyes fall on two 
things :—the first, a passage in which 
Mr. Macfayden notes. Mackennal’s criti- 
cal attitude towards movements merely 
popular; his mistrust of Revivals, &c. ; 
and a temper which might, at times, 
be called domineering. He continues :— 
‘This note of a predominant personality 
would sometimes emerge unexpectedly at 
a church meeting, and give an impression 
that he ruled autocratically. Once it 
was: ‘If anyone proposes to appeal to the 
Trust deed I place my resignation in your 
hands.’ ’’ 

One is tempted to ask, do we se2 here 
only an ebullition of temper? or do we 
see the skeleton in the cupboard of the 
‘* Free Churches ?”’ | 

And the second thing is the following 
sonnet :— 


THe Forsaken Oross. 


*“ Tears clear the sight’’ I said in pride 
of grief : 
The wise have always learned in sorrow’s 
school ; 
And in my scorn I deemed the man a fool 
Who talks of happiness; ‘‘a respite 
_. brief 
As all the brave accept, no long relief.’’ 
_ d was the fool; I knew not that my eye 
_ Was blinded with the tears I would not 


I sought the Cross to gaze upon the Chief 

Of those who suffer; but the Cross was 
bare, 

And to my wondering heart these words 
were borne: 

‘* He is not here, but risen into His joy.”’ 

Dear Lord, forgive my pride, forgive my 
scorn ; 

The happy angels go on thine employ, 

And Christ-like griefs for Christ-like joys 
prepare. 

ACME. 


a ° 


DR. SAVAGE’S POEMS.* 


‘* AMERICA TO ENGLAND,’’ the verses 
which give the title to this volume of Dr. 
Savage’s poems, he read in public in New 
York on the eve of his departure for 
Europe this year. 


The youngest of the nations, 
Grown stalwart in the West, 
Yearns back to where each morning 
Glows o’er the ocean’s crest, 
And cries: O Mother Country, 
Ours is your ancient pride, 
And, whate’er may befall you, 
Our place is at your side. 


Ours are the old traditions 
Of Saxon and of Kelt ; 
We visit rare Westminster 
And kneel where you have knelt. 
Your restful country places, 
* Hills, lakes, and London town— 
Their memories we inherit 
And share in their renown. 
* ** * * % 
You fought the fight for freedom 
And taught mankind the creed ; 
Long ere our ‘‘ Declaration ’’ 
There was a Runnymede. 
We won at Appomattox, 
But you had won before ; 
Our Bunker Hill and Yorktown 
Look back to Marston Moor. 


Our Washington and Lincoln 
Were of your sturdy stock— 
Cut out of Milton’s quarry, 
One piece with Cromwell’s rock. 
Our Pilgrims learned the lesson 
That English means the free, 
And through the wintry weather 
They brought it over sea. 


Here in the West grown mighty, 
Though we alone might win, 
We look back to the. Home Land 
And feel the thrill of kin ; 

Then let us stand together 
Till over all the earth 

Our manhood and our freedom 
In every land have birth. 


On that welcome note of brotherly union 
the verses continue to the close : 
One race and one tradition, 
English, American, 
And one high inspiration— 
The destiny of man ! 


Dr. Savage writes in the Preface with 
perfect frankness and modesty about his 
poems. ‘‘I have been writing rhymes,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ ever since I was seven years 
old.’’ (He is now well over sixty.) ‘‘ As 
poetry was my first, so it is my last love. 


*“ America to England” and other Poems, by 
Minot J. Savage. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London. The Knickerbocker Press, 
1905, pp, 208). 6s- oe 
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Hood somewhere says that there are three 
grades of work in this kind: First, poetry ; 
second, verse; third, worse. I have 
written floods of ‘ verse.’ I fear I have 
written a large quantity of ‘ worse.’ I 
venture to hope I have also written at 
least a little ‘ poetry.’ ’’ On this point 
he would be a bold man who should venture 
to determine at what point really good and 
pleasant verse passes into poetry, but for 
the critic’s sake we will say that we hardly 
think any better poetry than the verses 
quoted above will be found in this volume. 
Jt is, nevertheless, full of interest, and - 
many friends who honour Dr. Savage as a 
preacher of the liberal faith, many, in 
particular, who heard him preach from 
Calvin’s pulpit at Geneva this summer, 
will be glad to see the book. It contains 
verses of many years. The lines on ‘‘ The 
Pescadero Pebbles,’’ and those beginning 
‘*God made our lives to be a song,’’ 
appeared nearly thirty years ago in Dr. 
Savage’s little book of Comfort for Hours 
of Sorrow, ‘‘ Light on the Cloud,’’ and 
the hymn, ‘‘O Star of Truth, down 
shining,’’? is also widely known, while 
others are much more recent. From his 
little volume of poems published some 
years ago, and the ‘‘ Hymns’’ which 
appeared in 1898, the author has selected 
what he judged to be the most fitting to 
survive. 

The personal poems, chiefly in the form 
of sonnets, are among the most interesting 
in the book. Thus Whittier and Robert 
Collyer are both addressed on their eightieth 
birthday ; another sonnet is on the death 
of Phillips Brooks, and there are others on 
Emerson, Darwin, Kepler, Lowell, &c. 
Two we will quote here, as fair samples, 
in conclusion of this notice. 


MARTINEAU. 


I have seen many old who yet were young ; 
As thy compatriot, Gladstone, past four 


score, 
Who, lord of many fields, still thirsts for 
more, 
And, just for play, will master some new 
tongue ; 
As Furness, whose fine brain is still fine 
strung 
For all high thoughts to play on. But 
thy youth, 
Thy still fresh eagerness for all fresh 
truth, 
Marks thee most youthful, youthful souls 
among ! 


Most mariners at first scorn fear or ease, 
At fifty take in sail and hug the land, 
Then steer for some snug harbour in 
old age ; 
But thou, in quest of truth, dost sail all 
seas, 
In quest of truth dost coast the farthest 
strand, 
Eternal seeker still, though reverend 
sage ! 
JESUS. 
As when the valleys all in shadow lie, 
And shadowy shapes of fear still haunt 
the night, . 
Some mountain peak reflects the coming 
light, 
And waiting lips break forth with joyful 


cry, 
For gladness that the day at last is nigh 
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So when some soul, that towors afar, 
is bright, 
The souls that sit in shadow, at the sight 
Grow sudden glad to know “tis light. on 
high! 


And when these mountain-towering men 
can say, 
** We see, though it be hidden from your 
eyes,”’ 
We can believe in better things to be ! 
So, though the shadows still obscure our 
way, 
We see the light, reflected from the skies, 
That crowns thy brows, O Man of 
Galilee ! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—— 


{The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME} 
‘and all private information should be uccom- 
panied by the name and address of the sendzts. 


‘* FREE CHRISTIAN.”’ 


Sir,—Now that Mr. Wallace Bruce, 
in his important and responsible position 
as president of the Provincial Assembly, 
has re-opened the question of our denomi- 
national name, and has deliberately given 
his vote in favour of alteration, it will not 
be thought improper if those who, have 
taken advantage of the ‘* truce of silence ’’ 
on the subject to think it over again 
try to approach the matter in a fresh way. 
One thing I hope we have learnt even from 
the fact that it was possible so unitedly 
to ‘‘ shelve ’’ such an important. question, 
and yet to retain an arriere pensée that it 
was only shelved and not settled. The 
thing we have learnt in that connection is, 
I hope, that whatever is done will have to 
be done by our body as a whole, and not in 
anarchical detachments. This is a con- 
siderable gain. But for myself (and I 
think my own case is not singular), I have 
to confess a complete change of view. 
Some years ago, when Mr. Fripp was con- 
ducting his doughty campaign, I remained 
unconvinced, and clung to the old name, 
because I believed that its unfortunate 
associations in the popular mind could be, 
and were being, removed. The tide would 
turn, new adjustments of theological 
affinities would give opportunity for clearer 
explanation and understanding, and then 
the truth would come into its own. But 
further experience has gradually altered 
the denominational outlook, and, while 
changes have come thick and fast, they 
have been on a wider and grander scale 
than we could have foreseen. So now I 
am a penitent, and am willing to stand in a 
white sheet in any place within the purview 
of the Essex Hall Year-Book which Mr. 
Fripp would like to appoint. 

It is not only that the name ‘‘ Uni- 
tarian ’’ is misunderstood and shied at by 
the multitude. We must also confess 
(1) that it neither truly indicates our general 
attitude, nor (2) correctly names our 
particular beliefs and negations. 

(1) Three men out of four who come to 
us from outside are concerned rather 
with the disagreement between orthodox 
notions and a modern scientific or evo- 
lutionary view of the universe, than with 
the purely theological controversies out of 
which the name ‘* Unitarian’? arose. 
Tf, again, ‘‘ Eternal punishment ’’ has 


been their difficulty, the humanitarian 
grounds upon which they reject it have 
little to do with metaphysical doubts as 
to the Athanasian Trinity, and they have 
probably never heard of such other 
substitutes for orthodoxy as Sabellianism 
or Arianism. ‘When, therefore, they have 
made the change, what a roundabout 
explanation is needed to make ‘‘ Uni- 
tarian ’’ seem natural in their case. And 
for the other people who have not got so 
far as to inquire about us, the bewilderment 
of mind they display is as extreme as our 
éwn, when we, in our turn, try to fathom 
the ‘‘ non-natural ’’ sense which Broad 
Churchmen give to the Articles. 

(2) The name does not correctly represent 
our particular beliefs. For ‘‘ Unitarian ’’ is 
strictly true as a name for Mohammedans 
and Jews, and therefore has no very 
distinct significance for our own position. 
This is, perhaps, not a. very important 
point, but it tells heavily against those 
who argue for the name on account of its 
supposed accuracy. 

Again, the name does not indicate our 
negations. A man might bea Unitarian, 
and yet believe in Eternal Punishment, 
the Infallibility of the Bible, and the Deity 
of Christ (‘‘ Jesus is the only God ’’ is the 
well-known formula of a certain theology 
which rejects the orthodox ‘rinity). 

Hf, then, the name is a hindrance to us, 
and ts also znexact, shall we not reconsider 
the whole matter? Mven apart from the 
name, we are struggling against fearful 
odds. There is not, I believe, a worthier, 
more earnest body of men existing than 
my brother ministers, more ready to take 
the field in any high and forlorn cause, 
more willing to suffer hardship and noble 
poverty. But they cannot go on for ever 
under the present conditions. And our 
best are falling rapidly. We have been 
hard hit of late—Armstrong, Harvie, 
Cogan Conway, Lyttle, Dean. And the 
rest of us would see some good thing 
wrought before we too go hence. But 
let there be no sectional action. Let it be 
proposed at the B. and F. U. A. autumnal 
meetings, at all our district meetings, 
and next April at the Triennial Conference 
that we give up once and for all, in any and 
every use, the word ‘‘ Unitarian,’’. and 
substitute for it the noble and expressive 
‘* Free Christian.’? That name is already 
in use in many of our churches. It was 
Martineau’s word. I will never be a party 
to ask individual congregations to break 
away in this matter. But if our leading 
institutions will really lead, they will be 
followed. 

W. WHiraker. 

Cardiff, October 30, 1905. 


a 
PUBLIC QUESTIONS. 


Sir,—The report of the Public Questions 
Committee, which the Provincial Assembly 
decided almost unanimously merely to re- 
ceive, contains sentiments which are most 
distasteful to all but hot political partisans, 
and, under cover of soft words about peace, 
tries to throw a bomb-shell of discord 
into a meeting called for mutual inter- 


course and sympathy. The very raw 


political feeling was shown by such expres- 
sions as ‘‘ that the conditions under which 
the Chinese coolies are maintained bear a 


strong likeness to slavery’’; ‘‘ this. Te 
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versal of the best traditions of humane 
British rule.’” It was further shown by 


an “appeal to our churches to crush the 


war spirit,’’ being intended as a counter- 
blast to the patriotic warnings of Earl 
Roberts and ignoring the object-lesson 
enacted in the Far East. Law was laid 
down as to the earnings of agricultural 
labourers, as to the education question, 
as to temperance, as to animals, and as to 
aliens—all in the style of the political 
manifesto, but remedies (following the 
model) appeared not. Was it not very 
generous of the Assembly to even receive 
such a document ? And here I would ven- 
ture to enter my earnest protest against 
the intrusion of such extraneous matter 


into the small field usefully designed for 


mutual fellowship. It must be that 
Unitarians are of differing judgment 
upon public questions, but there is no 
need to mix them up with Unitarianism. 
ARMYTAGE BAKEWELL. — 
OSS pare Sees 2 
« ASSOCIATION SUNDAY.’’ 

Srr,—Will you allow me the courtesy 
of your columns to direct the attention 
of your readers to the Collections which 
will be taken in a large number of our 
churches on Sunday, November 19, on 
behalf of the funds of the British ‘and 
Foreign Unitarian Association ? 

‘The report. of the Committee which 
appeared in Tur Inqurrer last week is 
sufficient evidence of the important and 

varied work undertaken by the Associa- 
tion. ‘These annual collections offer an 
excellent opportunity for saying something 
about what is being done by the Asso- 
ciation at home and abroad for the main- 
tenance and extension of: the principles 
and faith of Unitarians.. 

Last year 227 congregations had col- 
lections, and the sum of £560 was 
received. I hope there will be an in- 
crease this year. There are a few con- 
gregations absent from the list that one 
would like to see included. Perhaps if 
the members of these churches would 
read the booklet on ‘‘ The History and 
Work of the Association’ they migh; 
then be induced to have a collection. 
Copies of the booklet will be supplied 
on application to the secretary at Essex 
Hall. 

There are probably among your 
readers many Unitarians who are not 
attached to any congregation, and to 
these I would make a special appeal to 
become subscribers, if their names are 
not already on the list. Death has un- 
fortunately removed from the list during 
the past year many generous supporters. 
Will not others come forward and take 
their places ? OswaLp NEtrLEFoLD 

Essex Hall, Hssex-street, (Treasurer). - 

ane W.C., Nov. 8, 1908. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND NON- CHRIS- 
TIAN THOUGHT, : 


Sir,—In your interesting leader, istined 
PN Moral Challenge,’’ you state the 
relation of. Christianity to non-Christian 
thought as follows :—‘‘ But for the last 
eight hundred years Christianity has been. 


unaffected by the thought of other ‘religions. 


Great changes have taken Pics 
Cee and mee but th ne 
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produced by men inside the Christian 
-world.’’ The representation is unassail- 
able, I think, as regards the past; but, 
quite apart from what we may term the 
Awakening of Japan, it would not; I feel, 
have represented more recent relations, 
while there seems to me almost daily 
increasing evidence that ag intercourse 
_ with non-Christian peoples is becoming 
closer their thought and feelings are re- 
acting on ourselves. Take, as an illus- 
tration, belief in Re-incarnation. Some 
Europeans—as, apparently, Wordsworth 
—held the theory years ago as a philo- 
sophic idea; but, since the closer contact 
with Hindu and Buddhistic thought, 


largely through the medium of theosophy, 


it has been much more widely entertained. 

Take, again, ‘‘ The Doctrine of. the 
Karma,’’ There has, no doubt, always 
been, on the part of Christians, a tacit 
acknowledgment of the law of retri- 
bution; but, again, I imagine, the same 
Eastern influences have given a great 
impetus to the doctrine, and have brought 
it into more general recognition. In the 
same connection may we not further cite 
the oneness of all life, and, arising from it, 
respect for what we term the lower creation, 
and, as a result, greater kindness to sub- 
humananimals? These are ideas native to 
India, which now, however, are becoming 
the common property of East and West. 
Some more illustrations of my position 
could probably be advanced. 

E. L. Mare. 
Fleetwood, October 31, 1905. 


THERE need not be active wrong-doing 
to bring us into the accursed state. It is 
enough for that, that we be apathetic and 
inactive toward the world’s miseries.— 
G. 8. Merriane. 

a If I stoop 

Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time: I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast; it’s splendour, soon 
or late, 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one 
caer Cee 
Browning's ‘‘ Paracelsus.’’ 
_ PREACHING, to be effectual, must be as 
various as our nature. The sun warms 
at the same moment that it enlightens ; 
and unless religious truth be addressed 
at once to the reason and the affections, 
unless it kindles whilst it guides, it is a 
useless splendour; it leaves the heart 
barren ; it produces no fruits of godliness. 
Let the Christian minister, then, preach 
the Gospel with earnestness, with affection, 
with a heart warmed by his subject, not 
. thinking of himself, nor seeking applause, 
but solicitous for the happiness of mankind, 
- tenderly concerned for his people, awake 
to the solemnities of eternity, and deeply 
impressed with the worth of the human soul, 
with the glory and happiness to which it 
may be exalted, and with the misery and 
ruin mto which it will be plunged by 
irreligion and. vice.. Let him _ preach, 


not to amuse but to convince and awaken; | 


not to excite a momentary. interest but a 
deep and lasting seriousness ; not to make 
_ h’s hearers think of the preacher but of 
f their own characters and 
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THE LATE REV. RICHARD LYTTLE. 


THE following are among the many public 

tributes to the memory of our friend, of 
whom memorial notices have appeared 
in the last two numbers of Tou INQuIRER : 
—‘* The Standing Committee of the Far- 
mers’ and Labourers’ Union desire to 
express their deep and heartfelt grief at 
the sudden death of the Rev. Richard 
Lyttle. The simplicity and sincerity of 
his life, his unbending rectitude, his over- 
flowing sympathy towards all men, his 
untirmg devotion t. great causes were 
daily evidenced to those who knew and 
loved him. No. purer heart or finer spirit 
ever rested from his labours, and the 
memory of his short and broken life remains 
a dear and treasured memory to his friends. 
While we feel that we have to lament a 
colleague who cannot be replaced, we know 
that the country is the poorer by the loss 
of one who strove and laboured for his 
own people with a single aim and faithful 
heart, fearing no reproach, avoiding no 
toil, and hoping for no reward but the 
simple joy of duty faithfully accomplished.” 
—Resolution of Ulster Farmers’ and La- 
bourers’ Union. 
*.‘** The numbers who gathered to pay their 
respects to the memory of the deceased 
minister were a testimony to the esteem 
in which Mr. Lyttle was held. All creeds 
and classes were represented, for, though 
Mr. Lyttle was a man of decidedviews 
and no lukewarm adherent of the principles 
he professed, his unflinching honesty, 
his fairmindedness, and his kindiiness of 
heart won him the respect and affection of 
many who in public life were his consistent 
opponents. The Irish Unitarian Church, 
in whose services he had laboured so 
zealously, and whose reputation he had 
so well upheld, was represented by its 
most prominent ecclesiastics and laymen, 
and there were also present ministers 
of almost every denomination in the city, 
for Mr. Lyttle was not one of those who 
imagine that loyalty to one’s own church 
implies hostility to the creed of another. 
The generous enthusiasm which he had 
always shown in the cause of social reform 
was recalled by the number of leading 
temperance workers present, and the Ulster 
Farmers’ and Labourers’ Union, with 
which his name has been most intimately 
associated, showed its appreciation of his 
services by the presence of almost all the 
officials.” —The Northern Whig. 

“Mr. Lyttle was a man who made 
friends everywhere he went, and who never 
lost one, even when political feeling ran 
high. His broadmindedness and con- 
sistency won the admiration of those who 
differed from him. Amongst his own 
people in Moneyrea he was held in the 
highest esteem, and his personal popularity 
elsewhere was very great. The active 
part which he played in the struggle for 
land reform, his zcal in the temperance 
cause, and his strong sympathy with the 
national aspirations of Ireland will earn 
undying honour for his memory.’’ —Belfast 
Morning News. ° 
[The Rev. C. Peach, who is collecting 
pulpit -references and Press notices for 
preservation in a small memorial pamphlet, 


will be glad to receive marked copies of 
newspapers referring to the late Rev. R. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


—$_$< 
TEMPERANCE: 


THe Karl of Carlisle, President of the 
National Unitarian Temperance Asso- 
ciation, has addressed this letter to the 
children in our schools and congregations : 

1, Palace-green, Kensington, 
Oct. 10, 1905. 

Dear Boys anp Giris,—I am writing 
to urge you to join a ‘‘ Band of Hope ’”’ 
—if you have not done so already. 

I hope that you are now taught, or that 
you soon will be, in your schools, ‘‘ temper- 
ance physiology,’’ and that you will learn 
from these lessons the real nature of alco- 
hol; and that, if you never acquire the 
habit of wanting it, you will avoid. endless 
dangers to the health, both of your body 
and mind. 

But it is not only your own healths that 
you will benefit by becoming and remaining 
abstaimers from the habit of drinking ; you 
will learn in the Bands of Hope how much 
misery is caused to families, and how 
much harm to our country by this habit of 
drinking. A 

Just one hundred years ago, at the 
Battle of Trafalgar, at the moment when 
the safety of our country was to be secured, 
Nelson made the signal :— 

‘* England expects every man to do his 
duty.’’ 

Those words have stirred the hearts 
and spirits of his countrymen ever since ; 
but it is idle to praise the dead hero and 
to celebrate his Centenary unless we do 
something, as far as we are able, to act in 
the spirit of his message. 

By becoming members of a temperance 
body you will be fighting against an enemy 
to your country, and you will so be ‘‘ doing 
your duty,’’ and, at the same time, you 
will be making yourselves fitter and more 
able to do any other duty, or to meet 
any danger that may come in your way. 

I believe that when you hear of brave or 
self-sacrificng deeds, you often wish 
that you yourselves might have the chance 
of showing that you could dare, or suffer, 
to save a life or serve a friend. 

The opportunities of such heroisms 
may not come to you: if they did, you 
would be better prepared to show your- 
selves worthy of them if you were made 
strong by the habit of temperance. In any 
case, by joining in the work of a temper- 
ance society you will be helping to save 
lives and to diminish sorrows and mis- 
fortunes as truly, if in a smaller way, as 
those whose courage you have admired 
and whose opportunities. you may have 
envied. 


Your sincere friend, 
CARLISLE. 
That is a letter worth thinking about. 

And I hope those of you who have Young 
Days every month always read the pages 
on temperance matters which it contains. 
Children who wish to grow up strong and 
healthy, and to live wholesome happy 
lives, should have nothing to do with 
intoxicating drinks. 

Se es 


Just so faz‘as the idea of mutual service 


is accepted intelligently and gladly,’ so 
far things come upon their night footing, 
and seciety is harmonised and ennobled.— 
GS. Merriam, 
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LIBERAL RELIGION IN HOLLAND. 

Our readers will find, we trust, some 
interest in the report here presented of 
the meeting of the Netherlands Protest- 
antenbond, which it was the privilege of 
the Editor of this journal to attend last 
week as representative of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. © 

While we are so near to our brethren 
of the Liberal Faith in the Netherlands 
in spiritual sympathy and intellectual out- 
look upon the world, and in ideals of 
religious work, their ecclesiastical position 
is very different from ours. We, as 
Unitarians, are shut out from fellow- 
ship with liberals in the other churches 
of this country, but our brethren of the 
Protestantenbond are drawn from all 
the chief Protestant Churches of the 
Netherlands, not only the Reformed 
Church, the old established Church of the 
land, to which the majority belong, but 
from the Lutheran, the Remonstrant, and 
the Mennonite Churches, and from such 
independent congregations as the Vrije 
Gemeente of Amsterdam. ‘Thus the 

Union draws together the leaders, at any 
rate, of all the forces of religious liberalism, 
although, as Professor EzERpMANs noted 
in his presidential address, there are still 
large numbers of liberals who have not 
joined the Union, and take no part in 
the work of furthering its principles, or 
in its endeavours for the intellectual and 
moral uplifting of the people. It will be 
seen from the report what efforts are 
being made to further consolidate the 
forces of liberalism, and to rouse the 
apathetic to more active loyalty. 

Two congratulations we would add 
here, one to the members of the Pos‘a] 
Mission, on the completion of ten years 
of devoted work; the other to the sup- 
porters of the Mission at Leiden, which 
is a centre of district nursing, religious 
instruction and worship, and other help- 
ful activities.. The workers at this 
Mission, in which Professor Oort has from 
the firstjibeen deeply interested, had 
recently to face the loss of the large 


annual donation of the late Mr. JANssEN, 
on. which so much of the good work 
depended ; but they have succeeded in 
securing new subscribers, so that the 
Mission may still be maintained at the 
old level of efficiency. So may it be in 
every branch of the work of the Pro- 
testantenbond ! 


THE PROTESTANTENBOND. 


—_——_—_>-——_— 
ANNUAL MEETING AT BUSSUM. 


Tue thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Netherlands Protestantenbond, the union 
of liberals gathered from all the Dutch 
Protestant Churches, was held at Bussum 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 31 
and November 1, under the presidency of 
Professor B. D. Eerdmans, of Leiden. 

Bussum is a little town of some 10,000 
inhabitants, and though more than four- 
teen miles to the south west of Amsterdam, 
it is practically a residential suburb of 
that city. Close by is the old walled 
town of Naarden, which, in 1572, was 
burnt by the Spaniards, almost the 
entire population, by an act of heartless 
treachery, being cruelly’ massacred. The 
fine old church, with its high vaulted 
roof, covered with curious paintings, 
remains, and there the religious service of 
the Protestantenbond was held. The 
two places are connected by a steam- 
tram, and a special train of some six or 
seven coaches took the bulk of the congre- 
gation back to Bussum after the service. 
Naarden is still surrounded by a moat, and 
the old ‘walls and earth-works. From 
the northern ramparts there is a fine view 
of the Zuyder Zee, close at hand. 

Pleasant sunny weather favoured the 
meetings last week, and the beech trees, 
which abound in the grounds of the villas 
and along the quiet roads at Bussum, 
were bright with autumn colours. The 
local committee of Bussum-Naarden had 
made admirable arrangements, and the 
happiest spirit prevailed. About 140 dele- 
gates and ministers from all parts of the 
country were present, and a congregation 
of nearly 500 was present in the Naarden 
Church, while the evening meeting was 
also largely attended. There were two 
foreign delegates present, the Rev. Dr. 
Scipio, of Stettin, representing the German 
Protestantenverein, and the Rev. V. D. 
Davis, representing the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. They received a 
most cordial welcome. Another delegate, 
who had come a much greater distance, was 
Mr. A. 8. Carpentier Alting, of Batavia, 
representing a new branch of the Union, 
the first to be formed in the Dutch East 
Indies. 

The two days’ programme included two 
long sessions of the business meeting, 
on Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday 
morning and afternoon (with an interval 
for lunch) im the concert-hall ‘‘ Concordia,’’ 
at Bussum, the religious service on Tuesday 
evening inthe Naarden Church, followed by 
a social gathering in the Hétel Nieuw- 
Bussum, where a good many of the mem- 
bers were staying; then on Wednesday 
evening a festive dinner at the hotel, 
and a “public meeting in the lerge hall of 
the ‘‘ Concordia.’’ It is in a smaller hall 


in this building that the Bussum branch 
of the Protestantenbond holds regular 
Sunday morning services, and Mr. J. van 
Loenen Martinet, editor of the Hervorming, 
who lives at Bussum, preaches every 
other Sunday. 


Tur Business Meerine. 


The PresrpEnT, Professor EKERDMANS, 
opened the business meeting with an 
address, in which he spoke hopefully of 
the work, for the report of the committee 
(which had been printed and circulated 
beforehand) recorded an increase of mem- 
bership from 18,170 to 18,785, while the 
number of branches of the len was 
increased by 6, standing now at 163. The 
inclusion for the first time of a Colonial 
branch at Batavia was noted with special 
satisfaction. The number of children in 
the Sunday-schools was estimated at 
about 35,000. At the same time the presi- 
dent called attention to the fact that their 
progress depended too largely on the 
devoted services of a comparatively small 
number of their members, and pleaded that 
the cause of liberal religion ought to 
command the active loyalty of a much 
greater number. Estimating the number 
of liberals in the various churches of the 
Netherlands, he held that instead of 18,000 
they might easily have 40,000 members 
in their Union, if only an active sense of, 
duty and of the urgency of their cause 
could be brought home to the people. 
While it was undoubtedly most desirable 
to reach the masses of the people, and to 
that end the publication of cheap popular 
literature, and every kind of good social 
work was to be encouraged, he yet held 
that there was a still greater urgency 
in the need to keep a hold upon the edu- 
cated classes in their country, among whom 
indifference to religion and the low aims 
of materialism so largely prevailed. To 
convince these people of the reality of 
religion he thought there was need to 
bring their services and their religious 
teaching into more perfect accord with 
present- -day thought. With an exhortation 
to earnestness of purpose and unity in 
the love of their cause, he declared the 
thirty-fifth annual meeting opened. 

Turning then to the English visitor, 
he addressed him in his own tongue, 
welcoming him as representative of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association: 
and as editor of Tue Inquirer. ‘‘ In 
editing your weekly paper,’’ Dr. Kerdmans 
said, ‘‘ you are not only working for the 
sake of people of the English tongue, 
but you are promoting our common aims. 
Your work is much valued by the members 
of the Protestantenbond. Your Asso- 
ciation and our Union have the same basis 
of religious belief, working for one universal 
religion for mankind, full of devotion to 
God and good-will to men. We see the 
present world full of religious controversy 
and political mischief. We know that the 
only way to a better future is the way 
of international intercourse and friendship. 
It is beyond the power of a single nation 
to create an cra of peace and honesty. 
That is to be done by all nations together. 
They will not be able to conquer the world 
for the Kingdom of God, if the congenial 
spirits of different lands do not try to gain 
their people for the true service of th 
living God. Your coming here to us is 
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symbol of international friendship between 
fellow-workers and ~ fellow-thinkers. A 
hearty welcome to you.’ 
To the Rev. Dr. Scipio, of Stettin, 
representative of the German Protestanten- 
- verein, who had just arrived, and came into 
the hall after the meeting had begun, 
the president also offered a cordial welcome 
in German, and the regular business then 
proceeded. The opportunity of the visitors 
to respond came afterwards, at the Wednes- 
day evening meeting. 

The roll of the delegates attending having 
been called by the secretary, Dr. C. J. 
Niemeijer, the report of the General 
-Committee, and the reports of the eight 
special committees, charged with various 
branches of the work, were brought up in 
turn, special points were raised, and the 
reports adopted. So also with the trea- 
surer’s accounts. We cannot attempt here 

any report of the business, but simply 
note two or three matters of special interest. 

We noted in our report of the meeting 

of the Union at Zutfen two years ago 
that a generous contribution of 10,000 
florins annually for ten years from Mr. 
Janssen, of Amsterdam, which had led 
to an extension of work in several 
directions, would come to an end this 
year, and that the Union was faced 
with the necessity of finding other 
sources of income, if the work, in pro- 
viding religious teachers, supporting weak 
branches, and in other directions (including 
the Postal Mission), was to be continued 
at the same level of efficiency. Mr. 
Janssen died not long after the Zutfen 
meeting, but his widow made such further 
gifts as secured the efficiency of the work 
up to the present year. Now, however, 
the Committee has to find other means 
of meeting the various claims,,and this 
determined to some extent the budget 
for next year. Some of the branches, 
where very little life has been manifested, 
are no longer to receive financial support, 
but in other directions, as in the case of 
the Postal Mission, it is confidently ex- 
pected that new and increased subscrip- 
tions for that ‘special work will meet 
the need. One happy instance of this 
awakening of fresh interest was reported 
from leiden, where the mission had 
secured new subscribers to make good 
the loss of the Janssen donation. 

The General Committee in their budget 
did not again propose a grant of 100 florins 
to the popular weekly paper Neeuw Leven, 
which it has to that extent supported 
for the past 18 years; this was omitted on 
the ground of economy, and also because 
the paper, with a circulation of some 9,000, 
was not really in need of financial support. 
Professor Knappert, however, proposed an 
amendment that the 100 florins be granted, 
and a similar sum to the Blijde Wereld, 
a Christian socialist weekly edited by 
three young ministers in Friesland. There 
was a long discussion, and finally it was 
agreed by a majority of one, 52 votes 
against 51, that the Union should cease 
its direct support of Nieuw Leven. On the 
other hand, the Blijde Wereld, which has 

a much smaller circulation, and really 
needed the help, got its. 100 florins. 

_. .Another eager discussion took place over 
the proposal of Mr. Zwaardemaker, of 
Bussum, on behalf of the Committee, 
that the .Union should publish “a little 
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monthly paper of popular appeal, and 
distinctly propagandist in tone, which 
should be distributed gratis to the members 
and friends. A circulation of 20,000 
monthly was contemplated, and Mr. 
Zwaardemaker had printed a specimen 
copy, which was distributed in the meeting, 
to show what was intended. Some fear 
was expressed that the free distribution 
of such a paper (a large four-page leaflet) 
every month might injure the circulation 
of the weekly Hervorming,; but this view 
was not shared by Mr. van Loenen Martinet, 
the editor, who thought, on the other hand, 
that fresh interest might be roused in 
the more solid and literary paper. Another 
view was that such a popular paper would 
be obliged to take sides on theological 
and social questions on which members 
of the Union were much divided, and would 
thus promote discord rather than union ; 
and it was also suggested that local papers 
in each district, of which two or three 
already exist, might be more effective ; 
but these objections did not prevail. 
Finally, by a vote of 73 against 28, it 
was agreed that the Committee should be 
empowered to arrange for the publication 
of such a monthly paper fora year; and for 
the expense, which was estimated at 3,900 
florins (about 4d. a month for each of the 
18,000 members), to draw upon the capital 
of the Union. It was expected, as we 
understood, that after all the arrangements 
had been made, in findmg an_ editor, 
arranging for so elaborate a distribution, 
&e., the Committee would not be able to 
do more than produce a first number before 
the next annual meeting, and that the 
matter would then come up again for 
further consideration, in connection with 
the budget. 

The report of the Postal Mission, pre- 
sented by Miss van Eck (whom many of 
our readers will remember at our Whit- 
suntide Meetings, and at Geneva) was 
very warmly received. The Postal Mission 
in Holland has now had ten years’ ex- 
perience of the work, and Miss van Hck and 
another lady, Miss A. Meijer, are the only 
two remaining members of the original 
Committee. The report spoke with great 
earnestness and enthusiasm of the results 
of the work, which had been quite unex- 
pectedly successful, and had evidently 
met a deep need in the life of the people. 
Miss van Hck also spoke of the new insight 
into life and the delight it had brought 
to the workers themselves, in the power of 
helping lonely, sorrowful, and hungry souls, 
and the happy friendships to which it 
had given rise. In the ten years they had 
distributed over 34,000 books and pam- 
phlets, in over 11,000 parcels, and had 
written nearly’'as many letters. Although 
they were obliged now to do without the 
Janssen donation, she was confident that 
their work, which was so fruitful of blessing, 
would not be crippled for the lack of the 
necessary means. 

Another report was presented by Dr. C. 
BE. Hooykaas, on the new popular edition of 
the Leiden translation of the Old Testament, 
which was issued some few years ago, with 
elaborate introduction and notes, by Pro- 
fessor H. Oort, completing the work, in which 
several distinguished scholars, Kuenen, 
Kosters, and J. Hooykaas had been engaged 
with him, but. had not lived to finish. Two 
thousand copies of the original edition 


had been sold, and it is hoped that this 
popular edition, with the introduction and 
notes much curtailed, will lead to a further 
demand for the complete work, which is a 
great achievement of modern scholarship. 
The popular edition is being issued in 
monthly parts, under Professor Oort’s 
supervision (the first part is already 
published) and is to be completed in about 
two years at a cost of 6 florins. It was 
objected at the meeting that this was hardly 
a popular price, and it was finally agreed 
that the Committee should arrange with 
the publishers, if possible, to take 1,000 
copies of the work, to be available for 
members at 3°50 florins a copy. _Itis hoped 
that the book will thus secure a much wider 
distribution, and succeed, as it is so well 
fitted to do, in making the Old Testament 
once more a living book in the homes of 
thoughtful people. 

After these reports and the discussion 
on the proposed popular monthly paper, 
Mr. J. van Drooge, of Dordrecht, read a 
very interesting paper on ‘‘ The Legal 


Regulation of Sunday Rest,’’? which was- 


followed by discussion. He took a broad 
view of the subject, pleading earnestly 
for efforts to secure, as far as possible, 
a true day of rest, with opportunity for 
healthy recreation, and the pursuit of 
high interests, apart from money-getting. 
While admitting that many people were 
obliged to work on Sundays for the sake 
of others, as in the railway service, and 
the lighting of cities, he held that to every- 
one so obliged to work another day of rest 
during the week ought to be secured. 

The last item of business was to fix where 
next year’s meeting should be held: 
Three. invitations were received—from 
Bolsward, Zwolle, and Groningen, and each 
was eloquently enforced. By a large ma- 
jority it was agreed to meet at Groningen. 

Dr. C. J. Niemeijer, who has been 
secretary of the Union for the past six 
years, is obliged by the constitution to 
retire this year, and,very warm acknow- 
ledgment was made of the services he has 
rendered during his term of office. Dr; 
I. M. J. Hoog, of Nijmegen, was elected 
in his place. Mr. Zwaardemaker also had 
to retire from the general committee, and 
in his place Mr. J. W. de Kanter, of Sche- 
veningen, was elected. The treasurer is 
Mr. W. J. Pekelharing, of Amsterdam, 
who last year succeeded Miss von Berlekom 
in that. office. Professor Herdmans re- 
mains president of the Union. 


THE RELIGIOUS SERVICE. 


It was a strange experience to drive 
across from Bussum to Naarden on the 
quiet autumn evening, for service in the 
great church. It is not much more than a 
mile to the old town, and then the road, 
alter skirting the moat for some distance, 
crosses a bridge, and enters through a 
narrow gateway. There, just within the 
walls, is a monument to Comenius, the 
seventeenth century educational reiormer, 
who died at Amsterdam, and for some 
unknown reason was buried at Naarden, 
in the Walloon Church, which has now 
disappeared. Through narrow streets one 
comes first to the Town Hall, built efter 
the destruction of the town by the Spaniards 
in 1572, and then to the old church: 
Memories of that awful tragedy, and of 


the heroic endurance of the people through 
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those years of agony, till their freedom 
from the Spanish tyranny was won, could 
not but blend with the sense of happy 
fellowship in that gathering for peaceful 
worship. 

Though they have electric light in 
Naarden, the church is lighted only by 
oil lamps, and the lofty spaces and noble 
form of the great building were very 
impressive. The large congregation was 
gathered about the pulpit, and the voices 
of the choir, accompanied by the fine organ, 
came from a further distance. First a 
hymn for men’s voices alone, ‘‘ The 
House of the Lord,’ then another hymn 
of aspiration by the whole choir, and, after 
an earnest prayer, the preacher, the Rev. 
A. W. van Wijk, of Zwolle, announced his 
text, Neh. viii. 10: ‘‘ The joy of the Lord 
is your strength ’’ ; but, before he began 
his sermon, the whole congregation sang 
a verse of a hymn of thanksgiving, and 
again in the middle of the sermon another 
verse. At the close, the choir, with an 
exquisite soprano voice in the solo, sang a 
prayer from Beethoven, and another verse 
of ahymn and the Benediction concluded 
the service. 

The sermon was an earnest appeal of 
sustained eloquence for a fuller realising 
of the joy of our life with God. They 
were met, the preacher said, as their 
custom was, on the Reformation Day, 
when Luther nailed his theses to the 
church door at Wittenberg, and they 
did well to connect the celebration of 
their Union meetings with thoughts of 
those great days. Yet, while they were 
thankful for what the Reformation had 


given, their real concern was with the 


present, what God was revealing to 
them now. They gave thanks for present 
blessings, though they: had their roots in 
the past. Their joy, their strength, was 
in their present knowledge of God and 
the inspiration of His Spirit. There 
was but. one Fountain of Truth. With 
childlike heart they must gain more and 
more insight into the Fatkher’s heart. 
In the supreme life, at the beginning of 
Christian history, they saw the ideal 
towards which they were striving. They 
spoke the great words of faith in God, 
the Father, and His kingdom of truth, 
purity and love, but felt how far short 
they were of realising all that was 
meant. -In the life of Jesus, in his 
faith, his communion with God, the 
strength and joy of his spirit, his self- 
sacrificing love they saw that to which 
they were to attain: In moments of 
highest: insight they. realised it, and 
their whole endeavour must be to attain 
to that true life with God. No difficul- 
ties or discouragements should hinder 
them. They were in the Father’s house. 
The Father’s hand was leading them on. 
They must overcome the evil, first in 
themselves and then in the world around 
them. In God was their strength, leading 
them out of darkness and mistrust, into 
His perfect light, 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 
-The business meeting, concluded on 
Wednesday afternoon, was followed by the 
dinner, of which about a hundred delegates 
partook, in. the Hétel Nieuw-Bussum. 
Amongst the loyal and other toasts were 
two, Very heartily received, to the foreign 
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visitors, proposed each in “his -own lan- 
guage, that of the English guest’ by the 
Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz, of Amsterdam. 
The President, Dr. Eerdmans, was in the 
chair, and very warm acknowledgment 
was made to the local committee for 
their admirable arrangements. 28-4 

Then followed a pablic meeting in the 
large hall of the “‘ Concordia,” over which 
Mr. A. L. W. Seyfiardt, of The Hague, for- 
merly Minister of War, presided. ~The 
speeches were interspersed with music by 
a large choir, some of the choruses being 
for men’s voices only, the “ Wiegenlied ” 
of Brahms especially being very beauti- 
fully sung by them, andencored. Hymns 
were also sung by the whole assembly. 

The CaArRMAN, in his opening address, 
gave a retrospect of the past ten years 
of their work, showing the progress that 
had been made, over a thousand increase 
in their membership, and fresh methods 
of work, giving many interesting details 
of what is done by the various com- 
mittees. It might prove to be necessary, 
he said, to appoint a secretary who could 
give his whole time to their work, ad- 
mirable and devoted as had been the 
work of their secretaries in the past. He 
also paid a tribute to the Mennonites, 
whose ministry is open to. women as well 
as men, and thought that other bodies 
might with advantage follow that example. 
He concluded with an earnest. exhorta- 
tion to more strenuous work, 

Then followed, after a hymn sung by 
the whole assembly, a renewed greeting 
of the German and English visitors. 

The Rey. Dr. Scrrio, of Stettin, speak- 
ing in German, presented the greetings 
of the Protestantenverein, and warmly 
acknowledged the welcome he had re- 
ceived. They owed much to the Liberals 
of Holland, he said, and felt the unity 
of their aims and aspirations. He re- 
ferred to the difficulties they had to face 
in Germany, and especially to the case of 
Dr. Max Fischer, of Berlin, as showing 
the strength of the bigotry ranged against 
them. It was a great pleasure and en- 
couragement to have the sympathy and 
fellowship of Liberals in other countries. 

The Rev. V. D. Davis also acknow- 
ledged the welcome accorded to him, and 
presented the greetings of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. The 
beginning and end of his speech were in 
Dutch (which friends were good enough 
to say afterwards they really understood) 
and the rest in English. He spoke of 
the unity of spirit and of purpose which 
united their unions, in Holland and Eng- 
land, and of the, mutual indebtedness 
they felt to the other’s leaders. He re- 
called the memory of the late Richard 
Armstrong, who four years ago had 
attended the meeting of the Protestanten- 
bond at Utrecht, and two years ago was 
at Amsterdam, and then spoke of the 
work of his Association, the popular 
editions of such books as Armstrong’s 
“God and the Soul’’ and Carpenter’s 
“ First Three Gospels,’’.and of the en- 
couragement their work had received from 
its greatly increased income, the £1,000 
of one generous subscriber calling out 
the generosity of others in another £2,600 
of income. In conclusion he quoted 
some sentences from the declaration of 
principles of the Protéstantenbond, with 
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the motto, ‘‘ Free and Independent Piety,’’ 
and the motto over the door of Man- 
chester College, “To Truth, to Liberty, 
to Religion,’? as showing the unity of 
their aims, and concluded with the word 
of Godspeed to them in their work. 
Two other addresses followed. — The 
Rev. J. van Loenen Martinet gave an 
eloquent account of -the international 
meetings at Geneva, at which . Holland 
was so well represented, and the Rey. P. 
H.. Hugenholtz spoke on “Three Great 
Protestants : Calvin, Rousseau, and Vinet.” 
Neither the dogmatism of Calvin, nor the 
naturalism of Rousseau, Mr. Hugenholtz 
said, could represent their position, but 
in Alexander Vinet they recognised one 
much more nearly akin to them in prin- 
ciples and aims. The statue of Vmet at 
Lausanne bore the inscriptions: < Chris- 
tianity is in the world the immortal seed 
of liberty,’’ ‘‘ I wish man to be master 
of himself, that he may the better be 
the servant of all.’’? Those sayings marked 
him as of like spirit with themselves. So 
Vinet could. lead them to the true per- 
sonal, social, and religious life. That is a 
good thought with which to conclude this 
report of a series of most successful 
meetings. 


JESUS AND THE CHRISTIAN 
| CHURCH.* 


By tare Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 


‘* Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life, and we have 
believed and now that thou art the holy 
one of God’’ (John vi. 68). 

Wuat I ask you to consider with me 
to-day is our relationship to Jesus and the 
duty of the Christian Church. There can 
be no question that the Christian Church 
came into being under the influence of Jesus 
and that, however much his teachings — 
may have been misinterpreted, he has 
from the beginning till now been its central 
personality, and the living force which has 
given it unity. The Christian Church, 
apart from any doctrines about him, 
might surely say that “‘ he is the Master 
light of all our seeing, The fountain light 
of all our day.’’ We, as fully as any 
other denomination, belong to the Christian 
Church and owe our existence to him, 
We liberal Christians are not founding a 
new Church independently of the long 
history of Christian thought and Christian © 
effort. What Professor Henry Jones, in the 
Hibbert Journal, said of the true social | 
reformer applies equally to religious re- 
formers. “Trustin the good that is in the 
world, loyalty towards the society he 
would raise to a higher level of well-being, — 
seem to me to be cardinal qualities of the 
reformer’s faith. His attitude towards 
society is never negative. The great 
reformers came to fulfil, not to destroy.”’ 
That is equally true of reformers in re- 
ligion as it is of reformers in society. We 
sometimes talk of reforming the Christian 
Church from the outside. What we mean 
is that we are trying to reform it from 
outside this cr the other creed-bound sect. 
But to attempt to reform it without an 
understanding of the great Christian — 


* A Sermon preached in Unity Chureb, 
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principles, without sympathy for all that 
is best in Christian history, without love 
and reverence for Christ, without a sense 
of unity with the great stream of thought 
and moral effort and religious faith which 


took its historic birth with J esus, 18 an im- 


possible attempt. A Buddhist standing 
outside may help us to see and know 
ourselves ; he may reveal to us our weak- 
ness and inconsistency ; he may help us to 
be ashamed of ourselves, and to make a 


~ new effort to realise the best in Christianity ; 


but he cannot reform Christianity for us. 
That can only be done by those who are 
within the Christian Church. And we of 
the liberal Christian faith are as much 
within the Christian Church as any other 
more ‘‘ orthodox ’’ branch. 

Even amongst agnostics and secularists 
you will still find a real, if often un- 
unconscious, reverence for and faith in 
Christianity, and a sense of relationship with 
it. What is it that the masses outside all 
the churches are blaming the churches for 
to-day ? Is it that the churches are too 
Christian, too full of reverence for Jesus, 
too full of obedience to his principles, and 
too devoted followers of his life? Is it 
that they say all this is worn out and 
done with? It is the reverse of this. 
** You have not been true to the teachings 
of the Master you profess to love ; you are 
without his charity and courage, you call 
him Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which he says.’’ That is what they urge. 
It is not Christianity which is condemned 
by those who do not gotochurch. It is 
the un-Christhke professing Christians. 
** There is something touching,’’ says 
Harnack, ‘‘in the anxiety which everyone 
shows to re-discover himself, together with 
his own point of view, in this Jesus Christ, 
or, at least to get a share of him. The 
Mystic, the Socialist, the Tolstoian, the 
Theosophist, the Optimist, the Calvinist, 
the Philosopher—all claim Jesus as their 
own.’ There is no general desire in any 
large section of the English race to separate 
themselves from Christ. What we blame 
each other for is that we are not Christian 
enough. When every church is more im- 
pressed and more humbled by its own lack 
of Christianity than by its neighbour’s lack 


we shall be on the high road to reform. 


“<That the Christian ideal of moral ex- 
cellence is splendid, even unsurpassed, no 
one doubts,’’ says Mr. Jacks. For my own 
part, | would not subscribe to the words of 
Goethe when he says, ‘‘ Let intellect and 
spiritual culture progress and the human 
mind expand as much as it will: beyond 
the grandeur of Christianity as it sparkles 
and shines in the Gospels the human mind 
will not advance.’’ It is not for us to set 
bounds and limits to what humanity may 
conceive, or do, or become in the thousands 
and tens of thousands of years that lie 
before it. God may send teachers and 
leaders as great as the greatest in the past, 


3 ‘giving an even fuller knowledge of His 


nature, and even wider and deeper appre- 
hension of His will. It is enough for us 
if we, without fore-closing the future, feel 
that we belong to the great historic stream 


’ of Christian effort, Christian thought, and 


Christian, ideals, looking unto Jesus the 


 author—not the finisher—of our faith, 


g towards the mark of our high 
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ligious view of history, that is, in any view 
which sees a meaning in history, that 
Jesus was not a chance product of blind 
causes, a personality turning up unin- 
tentionally and without significance. The 
fact that he did what he did, that the 
Christian Church was the result of his 
teaching and his life and death, that his 
influence through his disciples was the 
beginning of Western civilisation, and the 
break up of an ancient system, is not un- 
important. It is of intense and vital 
importance. It was the result of the 
divine mind and love working in history. 
The world has not exaggerated the im- 
portance of Jesus. The Christian Church 
isnotalla mistake, It may have misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted much, but it 
has not been loving and revering one who 
was unworthy ofitslove. It has not made 
a mistake with regard to its true leader, 
however much it may have mistaken his 
meaning. The instinct of the Western 
world for Christ’s greatness and significance 
was right, although its understanding of 
his message and his life may often have 
been at fault. ‘‘ It is most important,’ 
says Dr. Harnack, ‘‘ to remind men again 
and again that a man of the name of Jesus 
Christ once stood in their midst.’’ His 
whole contention with all its freedom of 
gospel criticism, with all its rejection of the 
marvellous, with all its complete confi- 
dence in the supreme naturalness of Jesus, 
is an assertion of the central importance of 
the life and teaching of Jesus for the 
Christian Church. In saying this we have 
to guard ourselves against misunderstand- 
ing. Emerson complains, and_ rightly 
complains, of a nauseous iteration of the 
name of Christ. Many of us, if quite sin- 
cere, would confess the same, Such 
iteration is only nauseous and wearisome 
when it is the iteration of those without 
understanding and love for this great and 
holy life, of those who are without his 
spirit, of those who think of him as above 
man, not the revealer of man. No one ever 
spoke of Jesus too much when he spoke 
with simple love and reverence, and with 
longing to be one with God as Jesus was 
one with Him. And, further, no love or 
reverence for Christ interferes with the 
relation of the soul to God. We speak 
sometimes as if great reverence for Christ 
was the interposition of a lesser god 
between man and his Maker. That is 
surely to misunderstand the call and the 
influence of Christ. It is not in that way 
that we think of our mother or of some 
noble friend as hindrances: You cannot 
love and reverence any great and holy soul 
too much. We may s'avishly follow them, 
we may yield up our reason and our con- 
science to them, and let them dominate our 
thought and life. But that is not their 
highest influence and help. We do not 
really reverence theminsuchaway. They 
reveal us to ourselves; they reveal God 
to us. Through them we learn to live in 
more immediate relationship with the 
Eternal. The Christian Church might be 
described as composed of friends of Christ, 
men and women who regard his principles 
as practicable, men and women who feel 
the divinity of man, which first was im- 
pressed upon the Christian Church through 
belicf in hig divinity, men and women 
who work and pray for the coming of 
the Kingdom of God. : 
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The notes of the Christian Church from 
the beginning through all its diversities of 
creed and form seem to me to be two— 
a belief in the divinity of Jesus and a belief 
in the principles of his teachings as the way 
of life for individuals and for nations. 

God forbid that we should set up any 
ereed which should exclude devout, sincere 
religious men, even based on reverence for 
Christ. We might imagine Jesus saying 
to anyone who did this—‘‘ Man, who made 
me a judge and a divider? ’* It is to the 
love and obedience of God he urged his 
followers. And in such love and obedience 
we are his disciples, whether we use his 
name or not. At the same time, in- 
terpreted in the broadest possible way, I 
cannot sée what there is to repel any man 
in these two notes of the Christian Church: 
A belief in the divinity of Christ means a 
belief that God reveals something of His 
own nature in the life and love of the 
greatest and holiest of men. It means that 
we believe in God’s revelation of Himself 
through human personality. In the 
greatest and best of the sons of men, in 
their joy, their spirituality, their love, we 
see an indication of the character of the 
ultimate reality in the Universe. We see 
in Jesus, and those like him, not merely a 
revelation of the goodness of man, but a 
revelation of the will and thought, and 
nature of God. 

There is nothing unreasonable or forced 
about such a conclusion. Everybody has 
some sort of idea of ultimate reality. The 
materialist gets his idea of God from matter 
and its laws. This seems to him the all- 
powerful and final reality from which all 
comes, and into which allis resolved. The 
idealist gets his highest and clearest idea 
of God from thought. That seems to him 
the pervading reality from which all comes, 
and into which all is resolved. The 
Christian gets his highest and clearest idea 
of God from Christ and Christ-like men; 
His conscience speaks to him of a moral 
imperative, his reason shows him unity of 
thought, one connected intellectual plan 
through all things whose meaning is beyond 
his understanding. His own relationship 
to the Eternal, his joy, his sorrows, his 
prayers, and even his sufferings and s'ns 
teach him something of the peace and joy 
at the heart of things, and bring him into 
personal relationship with the divine. But 
beyond all this, one main element in his 
faith is the revelation of the Father through 
the greatest and the best of human beings. 
In Christ and Christ-like men I place my 
trust. ; 

It is sometimes said that the influence 
of great personalities is past, and that we 
do not need personal leaders and inspirers 
as once we did. Rather I would say that 
in this crowded, complex world, where our 
great cities are so full of human life, look- 
ing so cheap, so sordid, so meaningless, we 
need this influence of personality more than 
ever. And this, chiefly, not for moral 
guidance, but in order to reveal the divinity 
ofman. Never was the temptation greater 
to think meanly of man, to disbelieve in. 
his immortality, to regard him as a little 
better than the beasts rather than a little 
lower than the angels. To see men in 
masses is to see them superficially. It 
sounds a paradox, but it is a great truth, 
says Professor Caird, that. ‘*the most 


individual 18 the most universal,” To love 
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a man with all our heart is to know much 
more of the true nature of man and God 
than he who has lived among crowds all 
his life can ever discover. To know God 
as reveiled through the highest and holiest 
life is to learn that no human life is un- 
important, and is to feel with'n ourselves 
the real divinity of man. ‘* The most lost 
cynic,’’ says Professor Seely, ‘‘ will get 
a new heart by learning thoroughly to 
believe in the virtue of one man. Our 
estimate of human nature is in proportion 
to the best specimen of it we have wit- 
nessed.’? Yes, and our estimate of God 
depends largely on the same experience. 
Many a man has lost faith in God through 
witnessing the sufferings ofa child. I think, 
in that blank and overwhelming misery 
there is nothing which can bring us back 
hope and the beginnings of a deeper faith 
so naturally and impressively as the 
thought of the life and sutfering of Jesus 
and of Christ-like men. It-is not merely 
that he and they teach us how to be brave 
and to endure and to play the man; it is 
that somehow in their sufferings and 
sorrow, in their greatness and their beauty, 
we see the love of God. And thus we learn 
that through pain and agony the love of 
the Father is revealed. 

And now, lastly, let me speak of the second 
note of the Christian Church—the belief in 
the moral principles of Jesus. ‘‘It is the 
supreme business of the Church,’’ says Dr. 
Hunter, ‘‘ and of the pulpit as the organ of 
the Church, to keep the ideal—the Christian 
ideal of life and duty before men.’’ Jesus 
bade his disciples take up their cross and 
deny themselves ; he bade them love and 
forgive one another ; he bade them be pure 
in heart; he bade them heal the sick and 
care for the poor ; he bade them seek first 
God’s kingdom and His righteousness. 
As they listened to Jesus and lived with 
him their ideals of duty widened before 
them. They felt themselves called for a 
noble, self-denying, divine wariare against 
evil. A new life and hope and longing 
filled their souls. Life grew larger and 
more wonderful, at once more difficult and 
more delightful. There was something to 
be done with this little life of theirs of 
which they had never thought before. The 
service of God and man became to them no 
longer a matter of small conventions, of 
formal prayers and correct belief, of easy 
comfortable living, but a high and glorious 
trust. It became a great ideal to them 
of inward holiness and love, an ideal of 
courage to speak the truth and stand for 
righteousness, an ideal of faithful obedience 
to God’s call, an ideal of self-devotion and 
brotherly love. That was the note of the 
early church, and must be the note of 
every church of Christ. It is the great 
condemnation of any church that its 
members do not really believe in the ideals 
of Jesus; that they are playing with them, 
sontimentally indulging in vapid admira- 
tion of them, instead of seriously realising 
them in their lives and in the world. 
Amidst the contradictions of the Christian 
ideal and the disregard of it, amidst the 
misery of the poor, the national hatreds and 
the selfish luxury and lust which are about 
us, what is the Christian Church doing ? 

I would bring no wholesale indictment 
against it. There are in it noble workers 
for God and man, and lovers of righteous- 
ness in allits branches, But we may surely 


feel that it is not fully sensible of the out- 
rage upon Christian principles which the 
condition of the world presents to-day. 
The Christian Church ought to be able to 
say of itself in the words of Shelley, think- 
ing of the established evils to which we so 
easily grow accustomed, and the silent 


wrongs which we so easily ignore— 


‘*Me who am as a nerve o’er which do 


creep 
The else unfelt oppressions of the earth.’’ 


It ought to be alive to the patient in- 
articulate misery of the world, the evils 


wrought by the indifferent and the selfish, 


to the wickedness of luxury, to the awful- 
ness and horror of war ; it ought to see what 
is going on in the light of God’s love with 
something of the surprise and indignation 
and faith in good and heroic energy of 


Christ. We are too disinclined to speak out. 


A writer in the Spectator a few weeks ago 
made a demand upon the clergy which is 


significant of the wishes of the best laymen. 


‘* There are no cobblers more loyally 
sticking to their lasts than those ministers 


of religion who seek to qualify themselves, 


individually and collectively, to advise and 


help those laity on whom they have in- 


fluence as to the morality of the lines of 


action in which they find themselves 
required or tempted to indulge in the con- 
duct of trade. Whether it will pay in the 
long run to make misrepresentations to 


customers, or to practise the giving and 
receiving of secret commissions—on these 


and like questions the Christian minister as 


such can have no expert opinion to offer, 
But 
as to whether such practices are morally 
justifiable and therefore compatible with the 
profession of a Christian, the Christian 
minister is bound to have, and. on all 


and should refrain from dogmatising. 


suitable occasions, both publicly | and 


privately, to express clear and definite 


opinions.’’ 


We run risk of offending people, of 
course, when we speak out, but there is no 
Men 


go gladly into battle, risking life in the 


great work to be done without risks. 


charge to capture the guns upon a height. 


The message floated from the mast-head 
of Nelson’s ship—‘‘ England expects every 
man to do his duty’’—fills every sailor of 
the fleet with an enthusiasm in which-death 
seems as nothing. Are we going to have 
less courage in fighting for God at the 
In standing for 
righteousness and setting forth Christian 
ideals, it is not necessary to scold or to 
irritate or to harden men’s hearts with a 
sense of the folly of the preacher and the 
The method of 
Nathan towards David isa lesson to every 


command of Christ 2 


absurdity of his message. 


preacher. He spoke to what was noble 
in the heart. He awoke David’s indig- 
nation against evil, and in doing so made 
him feel his own instinctive love of good 
and desire for justice ; and then—and then 


only—in that moment of noble pity and. 


anger, when David was deeply moved with 
a desire of seeing right prevail, he turned 
his thoughts upon himself with the words, 
‘* Thou art the man.’’ . 

That preacher fails, if, when he is speaking 
of the injustice, the violence, the wrong 
about him, he does not evoke a response of 
noble anger in every heart, a longing for a 
higher and more Christ-like world. The 
application to ourselves will offend, and 
fail only if we have failed to touch that 


passion of pity and of anger and love which 
are in the heart of every child of God. ' 

There are few things which fill me with 
more anger and with a sense of deeper 
mischief being wrought than the irre- 
sponsible slanders of some portions of the 
Press. If the liberty of the Press is to con- 
tinue, the Churches must speak out. 
Even here, however, they will not succeed 
by scolding or bitterness. The Press is 
one of the greatest powers in the modern 
world. It is colouring men’s thoughts, 
it is playing on the passions of men ; it is 
giving them prejudices, convictions, ideals 
which they take in often unconsciously like 
microbes, and which will have fateful and 
infinitely important consequences upon 
national life. Many of the writers and 
editors are aware of their responsibility, 
and are a mighty influence for good. 
Few really wish to do harm. But when 
the alternative presents itself between 
saying something that will make the 
paper pay and the keeping silence for 
the sake of peace and for the good of 
nations, there are many who feel no moral 
ignominy, no disgrace, no shameful 
cowardice in thinking only of their own 
advantage. Anonymous attacks in the 
shape of libellous inflammatory articles 
about other nations, deepening prejudices, 
and making for the hatred which leads 
straight to war, ought to be condemned by 
the churches in the name of Christ. A man 
in private life who made a livelihood out 
of stirring up hatred between friends, 
who disseminated ill-natured gossip, who 
fostered misunderstandings, would be con- 
demned by every healthy conscience. It is 
this which many writers in newspapers are 
doing to-day, only on a far larger scale, 
and with more dangerous results. 

The Press, like the drama, is capable of 
being, and in part now is, one of the best 
influences of our time. All honour to 
those who have raised the tone and 
heightened the ideals of the theatre and 
the Press. They deserve well of their 
country. But the Christian Church must 
help them to realise that much is de- 
manded of them, holding their portion of 
authority not in ‘‘ wanton self-will, but 
reverently as of God ; making it the strong- 
hold of right, the refuge of the oppressed, 
the moderator of lawless ambition.’’ The 
work of the Church is to hold up and to 
stand for the ideals of Christ, and to be the 
witness of divine things in all the world. 
It needs a wise and tender love with all the 
tact and insight and appreciation of the 
best in every man and every action which 
love alone can give. But it needs courage 
also, the courage which will hold to the 
ideals of Christ and trust them amidst the 
dangers and the confusions of life; it 
needs to be able to say with loyal devotion 
m the words of Peter, ‘‘ Lord, to whom 
shall we go, thou hast the words of eternal 
life.’” i 


LOVE’S MEASURE. : 
Ir you would love’s true measure take, 
And know its breadth, its depth, its 
height, 
Thus gauge 1t,—by how much delight 
Love can forego for love’s sweet sake ! 
Tis not by outward sign alone ~ 
Love’s sacred presence you may trace 3 
It by a hidden, secret grace fi 
Is known: ‘‘ Love seeketh not its o 
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LONDON DISTRICT: UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


Tue autumn meeting of this society 
was held at Essex Hall on Wednesday 
evening, and was very well attended. 
The president, Mr. Hahnemann Epps, 
received the members and friends in the 


_ earlier part of the evening, which was 


4 


pleasantly devoted to social intercourse, 
tea and coffee being served under the 
gallery. A musical programme was then 
rendered, under the direction of Mr. John 
Harrison, including five part songs by the 
ladies of the Effra-road Choir, and songs 
by Mr. D. Byndon-Ayres, which were 
much appreciated. Towards half-past 
eight the president took the chair, and 
Mr. G. H. Clennell, hon. secretary, an- 
nounced among the letters of regret for 
absence, one from the Rev. H. Rawlings, 
who was to have spoken, and one from the 
Rey. Charles Roper, who is coming next 
month to Kilburn, and whom they would 
have been glad, Mr. Clennell said, on that 
occasion to have welcomed to London. 
The PRESIDENT, in his opening address, 
spoke of his long connection with that 
society, having been a member of the 
committee for nearly 25 years, except for 
eight years, when he was one of the 
secretaries. As one who had not always 
been a Unitarian, he spoke of the changes 
that had taken place in religious thought 
during the past 55 years, since that society 
was founded, and referred to the intense 
relief of those who had been brought up 
under the terror of the old dogmas, when 
they gained their freedom, and the ear- 
nestness with which they desired others 
to share their happier faith. They had 
three aspirations, faith, freedom, and 
fellowship, and desired to do all they could 
to strengthen men in their trust in the 


Fatherhood of God and in human brother- 


hood. He noted some of the most re- 
markable of the changes which had 
taken place in the broadening of orthodox 
thought, and touched upon the significance 
of the International Meetings at Geneva, 
where the pulpit of Calvin was occupied 
by a Unitarian preacher. It gave them a 
new confidence in their hope for the ulti- 
mate union of mankind in a universal 
faith, as to which the last number of the 
Hibbert Journal was also a significant token 
of what was coming. They had a fine 
inheritance, he said in conclusion, and 
their responsibility was great. They must 
not relax any effort, but so order their 
work as to appeal to every class of society. 

Mr. H. B. Lawrorp, president of the 
Laymen’s’ Club, said that he had been 
asked to speak on ‘‘ How to dispel the 
prevailing apathy,’’ but he did not believe 
in it. During the last twenty years the 
Unitarianism of London had increased, 
and the point he wished to press was that 
they might do still more if they made 
more opportunities for meetings of a purely 
social character. The club he represented 
helped to encourage meetings of that 
kind, and he was glad to know that the 
committee of that society was contem- 
plating the arrangement of similar social 
visits to various congregations in London. 


’ Such meetings, he believed, did real good. 


Mr. George CaLLow having proposed 
a vote of thanks to the singers of that 
evening and to Mr. Harrison, which was 
y acclamation, the two young 


ministers, who have recently come over 
from the Wesleyan Methodist 2s and 
settled with London churches, spoke. 

The Rev. A. Hurn, of Acton, expressed 
his gratitude for the welcome he had 
received, and the sympathy shown to him 
since he came out from the ranks of Ortho- 
doxy to Unitarianism. He thought it 
was a great office, which Unitarians 
fulfilled, in affording a refuge for those 
who were outcasts from all the sects, 
and found with them a spiritual home and 
opportunity for religious work. However 
far they departed from the old creeds, 
religion remained with them the dearest 
possession ; they showed the world what 
it was to be open to all new light of science 
and philosophy, and yet retain a heart 
touched with religious zeal. They did also 
a grand social work, showing that the 
social question was a religious question. 
On that last point they ought now to lay 
more stress than ever. He then referred 
to his work at Acton, and expressed the 
hope that, as they had secured a site, they 
might soon be able to build a church upon 
it, and so go forward to,do that work for 
man to which God had called them. 

The Rev. A. F. G. Fiercuer, of Peck- 
ham, contrasted the church of his fathers 
and the church of> his adoption. The 
one had a crude theology, but an almost 
perfect organisation for spreading it; 
the other had an almost perfect theology, 
an ideal creed, appealing to the depths of 
the human heart and the highest flights 
of the human mind, but connected with 
an organisation which, to say the least, 
was exceedingly faulty. Methodism in 
little over a century had grown to be one 
of the strongest churches in the world. 
The comparative feebleness of Unitarianism 
he attributed chiefly to its lack of adequate 
organisation. They were grateful for what 
their fathers had done, but the true way 
to show that gratitude was to build on 
their foundation. Only those who had 


come, as he had done, through much 
agony, into Unitarianism, knew its true 
value. They must unite together as one 


body and go forward. Now, he felt, was 
the appomted time. The one word on 
which he wished to lay stress was, Organise. 


Dr. C. Hersert SmirH was the last 
speaker, and his subject was the scheme, 
about which he wrote in last week’s 
Inquirer, to raise a ‘‘ Boston Conference 
Fund,’’ which shall enable those of our 
ministers who desire it to go to America 
to attend the International Council Meet- 
ing to be held in 1907 at Boston. The idea, 
he said, was going to be taken up with 
absolute enthusiasm by Unitarians through- 
out the country. They had their faults, but 
their virtues also, and one of their virtues was 
an extreme generosity. It was, no doubt, 
often very much misplaced. It should 
begin at home; and now they had an 
opportunity of showing how truly they 
appreciated the work of their ministers. 
The aim was not simply to benefit the 
ministers personally, but to benefit the 
whole denomination. They heard much 
at the present time of a new disease, 
with the expressive name of fiscalitis. 
He was going to invent another name for 
a new disease, and that was Genevitis, 
contracted while some of them were in 
Geneva this summer. He was one of 
those who had got it very badly, and he 


meant to spread it by attending crowded 
meetings throughout the country during 
the coming year. They had been aston- 
ished at the amount of enthusiasm mani- 
fested at the International Meetings at 
Geneva. He had often said that Uni- 
tarians were incapable of high enthusiasm, 
but that was a mistake. They might 
not have it in England, but they had 
felt it at Geneva, and notably those who 
heard the wonderful speech made by 
Pére Hyacinthe. Even those who only 
partially understood, because it was in 
French, felt the kindling enthusiasm. Given 
the right note, Unitarians were as capable 
of enthusiasm as anybody. As to the 
scheme he had undertaken to carry through, 
he wanted a sufficient sum of money to 
enable every Unitarian minister, who could 
arrange it, to go over to the Boston Con- 
gress in 1907. He had not met with a 
single dissentient as yet. He proposed a 
central fund, but every congregation 
should form its own committee, and can- 
vass among its own members, not, indeed, 
to send their own minister, but to help in 
the general effort. He did not think 
that a minister ought to feel indebted to 
his own congregation for such a gift. 
Yet it should be taken up as a congre- 
gational matter, and the strong congre- 
gations would feel that they were helping 
the weak, who could not possibly raise 
enough to send a minister out. Thus 
they would all feel united in a common 
effort. He was confident that the Lay- 
men’s Club would take the matter up in 
London. The country, of course, must 
take its own measures, but for his own 
part he should be prepared to go round 
to the different churches throughout the 
country, to explain the matter, and assist 
in any way that lay in his power. He 
did not wish that thing to be done by a few 
large donations by wealthy men; he 
wanted the people to give their half-crowns 
and five shillings. Another point he made 
was that no subscription list should be 
published, though, of course, the accounts 
would be properly audited. They might 
be sure that the effort was going to be 
an absolute success. He asked them in 
each of their chapels to try and get two or 
three would who form a local committee, 
and get it started this year. It was none 
too soon. That scheme had within it 
two most necessary things. It would 
strengthen the bond between ministers 
and laymen, and it would enable their 
whole body to feel that they were engaged 
in one common piece of work. He asked 
those who were willing to help to communi- 
cate with him, and he was ready to give 
any information on the subject they 
desired. 

In conclusion, he moved a vote of thanks 
to the President, which was seconded by 
Mr. Howard Young and carried by accla- 
mation. The President, in acknowledging 
the vote, expressed his warm approval 
of Dr. Smith’s idea. The meeting then 
terminated. 


TuE attempt to give clear, precise utter- 
ance to thoughtis one of the most effectual 
processes of mental discipline.—Channing. 

Mucu silence and a good disposition, 
there are no two works better than those.— 
Sayings of Muhammad. 
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SCOTTISH UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Tue forty-fifth annual meeting of this 
Association was held in St. Vincent-street 
Church, Glasgow, on Saturday, October 28. 
Dr. John Barlow, F.R.CS., presided over a 
representative attendance. Reports were 
read and adopted, and office-bearers ap- 
pointed for the current year. Two features 
of importance may be noted from the Com- 
mittee’s report, viz. (1) that the church 
at Kirkcaldy, through the advocacy of 
the Association Committee, and of the 
Conference at Aberdeen convened by the 
McQuaker Trustees a month ago, have now 
been granted the promise of £150 per 
annum for three years from the McQuaker 
Bequest for the provision of an adequate 
pulpit supply in that centre. 

(2) A change in the constitution and rules 
of the Association of such special impor- 
tance as to call for general explanation and 
remark, 

It has for some time been strongly felt 
by not a few Scottish Unitarians that by 
the altered theological and religious con- 
ditions that have resulted from the recent 
Church crisis, an opportunity for propa- 
gandist work was presented which should be 
utilised to the utmost. The duty of doing 
this rested not merely upon the existing 
churches, but also and chiefly with the 
S.U.A. as the central and represeutative 
organisation. It was thought advisable, 
therefore, so to alter the constitution as to 
make the provision for propagandist 
work more prominent, and to indicate 
clearly a general method of its prosecution. 
This alteration was carried into effect at 
the annual meeting. It is not, however, 
in any sense, a revolutionary change. 
The Association has simply reverted to a 
statement of the purposes of its existence 
as expressed by its members and supporters 
at its inception forty-five years ago. 
Thus, the most important clause in the new 
constitution is one that clearly defines the 
aim of the work it is proposed to begin at 
once. That is, ‘‘ to seek out those in 
Scotland who hold the principles of free 
and rational religion, without having the 
opportunity of combination, and when a 
sufficient number of such persons can be 
found, to encourage them to form a 
society.’ The intention is by meetings 
held in selected towns, or even villages, 
to induce those who sympathise with free, 
rational, religious principles, to declare 
that sympathy by attaching themselves 
individually to the §8.U.A., and to form a 
local society for the promotion of the prin- 
ciples they hold. The new constitution 
makes no condition of membership except 
that of a subscription to the Association’s 
funds, and which may be of any amount, 
but every group of ten local members who 
subscribe 2s. 6d. each may appoint a repre- 
sentative on the Committee of the Central 
Association, and shall thus have a voice in 
all its affairs. They need not make pro- 
fession of any form of theology, or be 
members of any church or sect. In this 
way all possible hindrance is removed, 
and every inducement given to those who 
favour freedom in religion, doing something 
for its promotion and support. It is 
expected that gradually, but surely, all 
sympathisers with our principles through- 
out Scotland will be reached, interested, 
and encouraged to serve, as they can, the 
common cause of. religious truth, liberty, 
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and progress. Monetary assistance in 
these endeavours will be much required, 
and any subscriptions or donations will 
be thankfully received and acknowledged 
by the honorary treasurer; Mr. D. M. 
Stronach, 186, Bath-street, Glasgow, while 
any further information or explanation 
will be cheerfully supplied on application 
to the honorary secretary, Mr. James 
G. Davidson, 263, Onslow-drive, Dennis- 
toun, Glasgow. . 


LOVE’S AUTUMN; 


Wirr, sit by me, hold my hand, dear, 
Turn your sweet face to the light ; 
We are growing old and feeble, 
But our lamp of love burns bright 
As of yore, upon our way, 
Cheering, guiding, day by day; 


Many years we’ve spent together; 
Never has love’s light grown dim? 

Trouble, dear, has surely taught us, 
We can put our trust in Him, 

Who, when death-mists cloud life’s sun; 

Light will prove, to guide us onz 


Why, your tears are falling, dear wife! 
Do you fear the parting sore ? 

One must linger while the other, 
Passing through the open door, 

Fades from loving gaze, and one 

On the threshold mourns alone: 


Spring and summer we have lived, dear, 
Autumn hours are with us now; 

We can trace its mellowing touch 
In the wrinkles on our brow, 

Winter draweth slowly near ; 

Courage, sweetheart, cease to fear; 


Thinking ever of God’s greatness 
His eternal, loving heart, 
Which will hold us, just the same, dear, 
Though His wisdom makes us part ; 
Waiting here or watching there, 
Both will rest within His care. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should. be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

a 


Bolton : Haliiweli Road (Appointment).— 
The Rey. H. KH. Haycock, of Chester, has accepted 
a unanimous invitation to the ministry of this 
church, in connection with Bank Street Chapel. 

Chester (Resignation).—The Rev. H. E. 
Haycock has resigned the pulpit of Matthew 
Henry’s Chapelin order to accept a unanimous 
invitation to become the minister of Halliwell- 
road Unitarian Church, Bolton. The resignation 
has been accepted with regret. : 

London: Child's Hili—The cvening service 
at All Souls’ Free Church is now held at 6 0’clock 
instead of 7 o'clock “as previously. <A “Social 
Studies Society ” has recently been formed, and 
a conference in connection with it will be held 
on the first Sunday in each month after evening 
service—7.15, All are cordially invited to take 
part. 

Lerden: Essex Church. — A course of 
lantern lectures on ‘Italian Cities” will com: 
mence on ‘Tuesday next, when the Rev. Frank 
K. Freeston will lecture on ‘Florence and the 
Monks of St, {Marks.”” The time is 8.30, and 
the admission is free. 

London: Stratford.—During the year a 
Young People’s Sewing. Class, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Welford and Miss Haylock, had been 
preparing materials for a sale of work, which 


' McGee, 
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took place. on *Wednésday and Thursday, 
November 1 and 2, in the school-room, Mrs. 
Hahnemann Epps opened the proceedings on the 
Wednesday. The Rev. T. E. M. Edwards 
explained that the purpose of the sale was to raise 
funds wherewith to renovate the church build- 


‘ings. The Revs. H. Woods Perris, W. H. Rose, and 


other friends from the neighbouring churches, 
were also present. ‘The financial result of the 
sale, together with special donations, was most 
satisfactory, more than £50 being raised. ~~ 

Manchester: Bradford.—On Saturday, 
October 2Sth, a recital consisting of Enoch 
Arden and misceilaneous pieces was given by 
My. Fred, Duxbury. Miss Amy Chadwick also 
sang three solos, and Mr, Fred, Whittaker’s 
orchestral band played three selections. The 
attendance, probably owing to municipal election 
in the ward, was not so numerous as had been 
expected, but those present were fully apprecia- 
tive. 3 

Manchester (Lower Mesiey=street).— 
During the past few years animportant develop- 


‘| ment has gradually taken place at the Lower 


Mosley-street Schools. Since the settlement of 
Rev. A, Cobden Smith, early in 1901, efforts have 
been made to stimulate a healthy religious life, 
and to revive the spiritual fervour characteristic 
cf former days. Mr. Cobden Smith organised 
Sunday evening services for -parents-and elder 
scholars. These were started on Sunday, 
September 15, 1901, and have been regularly 


-| continued since that time with encouraging pro- 


gress, The average attendance for the first 
year was87, the second 104, the third 116, and~ 
the year just ended 94, The committee of the 
schools generously supported the endeavours 
made, end from the commencement provided 
financial assistance without which progress would 
have been impossible. Accordingly the Sunday 
services were advertised every week in the local 
newspapers. A monthly magazine of sixteen 
pages was provided during the first year by Mr. 
Cobden Smith, who secured a sufficient number 
of advertisements to defray the entire cost, and 
enabled him to distribute a thousand copies 
each month gratuitously amongst the parents 
and scholars. By the help of officers and 
teachers copies of the magazine reached 
every home, and greater interest was aroused 
in» all that concerned the Sunday-school 
and religious services. Well-known ministers 
of the district readily came forward and 
rendered valuable assistance in promoting the 
attachment to public worship of larger numbers 
of members. The Rev. 8. A. Steinthal and Prin- 
cipal Gordon have especially earned the gratitude 
of all concerned for their kindness in conducting 
services upon different occasions. Several laymen 
have also officiated and their hearty co-operation 
has been warmlywelcomed. Eventually it became 
evident that some kind of organisation was 
necessary to unite members into definite re- 
ligious fellowship. A Congregational Society 
was accordingly formed and a committee elected 
to develop further activities. But whilst such a 
society did much good work, its operations were 
limited. It lacked the powers and also the 
responsibilities of an executive. Now, however, 
a scheme has been adopted for the formation of 
of a properly constituted congregation, and the 
election of a committee to include representa- 
tives from the managers of the schools, the 
Sunday-school teachers’ committee in addition to 
members duly appointed by the congregation it- 
self. On Sunday week this congregational com- 
mittee was elected, and what will henceforth be 
known ag the Lower Mosley Street Sunday School 
Congregation, with Rev. A. Cobden Smith as 
the appointed minister entered upon its new 
carcer. Sa ee i 
North Lancashire and Westmoreland 
Unitarian Asseciation. — The annual con- — 
ference was held at Church-street Chapel, 
Preston, on Saturday, November 4, representa- 
tives from Bank-street and South Shore 
(Blackpool); Kendal, Lancaster, Chorley, and 
Preston attended. In the afternoon a service 
was held, the Rev. Robert McGee conducting 
the service, and the Rev. G@. Critchley (through 
the kindness of the B. and F, U. A.) preached 
the sermon, which was very much appreciated 
by the friends from the various churches. After 
tea a public meeting was held, when the yarious 
reports were read and adopted. The reappoint- 
ment as the President of the Rev. i eaeeeeg 


Pollard, and treasurer, Mr, F. Chaddeston, a 
as secretary, Mr. E. 8. Heywood, w { 
and addresses by the Revs. C 

8. Thomps 
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‘HE. L. M.) and G. Critchley brought a fruitful 
meeting to a close. Mr. D. Mayor responded 
for the Preston friends to a hearty vote of 
thanks for their kindness in providing tea, &c. 
Park Lane near Wigan (Appointment).— 
The Rey. J. Bellamy Higham, B.A., has accepted 


the pastorate here, in succession to ithe Rev. J.. 


E. Stead, 

Pudsey (Appointment).—The Rev. A. 
Amey, of Colyton, has accepted an invitation to 
the Church Lane pulpit. . 

Swansea.—On Saturday evening, in the 
lecture hall of the Public Library, under the 
auspices of the Corporation, Mrs. Tudor Jones 
delivered a very interesting lecture on “ Social 
Life in Germany.’’ The chair was taken by 
Councillor J. Moy Evans, and the large hall was 
crowded, @ number of feople failing to get 
admission. Mrs: Jones was most cordially 
thanked for her lecture, and the Cambria Daily 
Leader on Tuesday had a leading article calling 
attention to some interesting points which were 
brought out in the lecture. : 

Sychbant: Cardiganshire.—The member 
of this rural congregation, founded nine years 
ago, have, at last, secured a site for a chapel 
they are much in need of, as hitherto they have 
had to meet ina carpenter’s shop. The Sychbant 
preaching-room is in the centre of a large agricul- 
turel district, and there is no other place of 
worship near, It is estimated that the chapel 
will cost about £500. 

Wolverhampton (Resignation).—The Rev. 
J Bellamy Higham, B.A., has resigned the 
pulpit on his acceptance of the charge at Park 
Lane, Wigan. 


Tue soul may be overstrained as truly 
as the body, and it often is so, in seasons 
of extraordinary religious excitement.— 
Channing: . 


OUR CALENDAR. 


 ‘Itis requested that notice ef any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
f eee ae eee 


SUNDAY, November 12. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Markcet-place, 
' = High-street, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR HurN. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Hustacz 
Tompson. ; 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. W. Stannery. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. Epaar Daptyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. q 
Deptford, Church-strect, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
a _ A. J. MARCHANT. : 
~ Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. Fresston. 
Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
“Il and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. H. Rawrines, M.A. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
- and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savent Hicxs, M.A. 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7. 
_ Rey. Frep. Hankinson. 
- Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Mr. Biman C. 
GxosH, M.A, 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
_ street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porz. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11,15 and 7, Rev. 
_J. Paar Horrs. 


Mansford-street. Church and Mission, Bethnal 


Green, 7, Rev. GoRDoN Coopmr, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
ot A. BL G. FuercuEr. ; ; 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
: and 6.30, Rey. L. JENKINS JONES. 

- Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
nd 7, Rey. Furtx Taytor. 
y-green, College Chapel, 


Stoke Newington, 
Woonpine, B.A. 


11.15 and 7, Rev, W. 


6.30, Rev. C. A, Gnypyrr, B.A. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, Hast- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 
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PROVINCIAL, 


Bara, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowe tu. 

Buackxroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrr McGrn. 

Bracxpoot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootiz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. J. Mortny Mixrs. : 

BovugnemovrsH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox, 

BraprogpD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Crrepig Jones, M.A. 

Briguton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. PrimstteY Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Grong STREET. ; 

CamBripck, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.380, Rev. 
G. Dawes Hicks. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smrru. 

Custer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11, Rev. H. 
D. Rogerts, 6.30, Rev: C. CraDpoox. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 

and 6,30. 

GuitpForD, Unitarian Christian Church, 
and 6.30. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

HorsnaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CuarLzs 
Harerove, M.A. 

Luicestur, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GuRTRUD VON PrTzoup, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
CHarLes Crappock, 6.30, Rey. H. E. Hay- 
COCK, 

LrveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rey. H. D. Roserts. 
LiveRPootL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Cotzins Operrs, B.A. 

MaipstoneE, Harl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6,30, Rev. H. M. 
Liv=ns. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
DRUMMOND. 

PortsmMoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

Portsmovurn, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarBorovcH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. Orrwein Binns. 

Szyznoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F, Tnaspatm REED. 

SHErFFinLD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. C. J. Strat, 
M.A., LL.B., 6.30, Rev. A. H. Dotrpuw. 

Sipmours, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. Acar. 

SournenpD, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
De.ta Evans. 

Soururor®, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Morr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’ConNnor. 


11 


BUTTER - SCOTCH 


{The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


Gein: 


0. & B.’s “ Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now 


| be obésained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 


__ post-card, Manufactory, London, W.C. 


mas eyed, 


Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. J. C. Paty, 


Trowsrineg, Conigre Church, 11’ and 6, Rev. J 
Warn. Se 
TUNBRIDGE WuLts, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.80, - oe ee 
———— = 
IRELAND. : 
Dusty, Stepken’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G, 
H. Vanoez, B.D. 
ee 


WALES. 
AzERYstwitH, New Market Hall, 11. 
Ba Ni weer Sere see ay : 
Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BatmMrorrH. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN 8Q. 

W.—WNov. 12, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN. 


I }tTH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Y ADHLAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
B.C, 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIREOTORS. 

Chaivyman—Sir H. W. Lawesnoz, Bart., J.P., 9. 
Mincing-lene, H.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marz H. Jupaexz, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Pall Mali, S.W 

Miss Czcim GraDWELL, 7, Victoria-street, 8.W, 

F. H, A. Harpoasirs, F.S.2,, 5, Old Queen-st. S.W, 

ALEXANDER W. Lawrences, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C, 

Miss Onmx, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W, 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, 8. W. 


PREFHRENCH SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Taterest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. 


— eed —_ - 


111 {018 41015 6 {014 2), 01211 


. Compare the above rates with those of other 
ecieties, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 
Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their awn occupation. Prospectus 
ires, 


15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Sttuations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


SEAT ERT 3 

YOUNG DUTCH LADY, a Certi- 

ficated Teacher, wishes to reside in an 

English Family or Boarding School, to teach 

French and other subjects. Salary not re- 

quired.—Address, Miss FraNGOIS, Balk, Fries- 
land, Holland. 


AN’ ANY LADY RECOMMEND 

PLAIN COOK. Wages £20t0 £22. Three 

in family. Parlourmaid.—Mrs. GUNTHER, 50, 
Park Hill-road, N.W 


RS. CROMPTON can recommend a 

COACHMAN who lived in her service 

for ten years at Rivington Hall. Thoroughly 

understands horses and is most kind to them. 

Steady and reliable. Age 32; married.— 

Wix~iiam Wanrruineron, 14, Roebuck-lane, 
Sale, Cheshire. 


BIRTH. 

Harris.—On October 18th, at Payette, Idaho, 
U.S.A., the wife of Michael Harris, of a 
daughter (Nancy Montgomery). 

MARRIAGE. 

New—Parxer—On November 6th, at St. 
Lawrence Church, Reading, Randal Her- 
bert, son of Arthur New, of Birkenhead, 
to Angelina Frances, daughter of George 
Parker, M.A., Oxford. 

DEATH. 

Busk.—On November 3rd, at 1, Gordon-square, 
London, suddenly, Emma Sara, second 
daughter of the late Henry William Busk, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


NOW READY. 


Dr. Martineau’s Philosophy 


By CHARLES B. UPTON, B.A., B.Sc. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“The Exposition of his master’s philosophy 
contained in the present work, could not have 
been in more competent hands. . . . The 
Author luminous'y brings out the salient 
points of Dr. Martineau’s philosophy, showing 
its relation to current views on the philosopby 
of religion.’—Dundee Courier. 


J. NISBET & 60., Ltd., 21, Berners St., London, W. 


The Sunday School Association. 


TWELVE PICTURES 
FOR INFANT GLASSES. 


A Series of Coloured Pictures drawn in a bold and 
vigorous style by W, J. MORGAN and W.S. STACEY. 
Well printed by chromo-lithography on paper size 22 
by 16, with the narrative in large type under each 
Picture. 

ABRAHAM AND ISAAC. 
JOSEPH SOLD BY HIS BRETHREN. 
THE CALL OF SAMUEL. 
DAVID PLAYING BEFORE SAUL, 
DANIEL IN THE LIONS’ DEN, 
JESUS AND THE DOCTORS. 
JESUS BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN, 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
THE SOWER. 
FINDING THE LOST SHEEP. 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 
THE HIODEN TREASURE. 
Supp'i21 07 Rol ar with Gords for hanging, with printed 
wrapper. 
Price 2/6 net. Postage 4d. 


Lonion: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


London Unitarian Choral Seciety 
A CONCERT 


WILL BE GIVEN 
AT ESSEX HALL, 


On WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15th, 1905, 
AT 8 P.M. 


Vocalists : « 
: Miss AGNES OAKESHOTT. 
Mr. CHARLES SPRAY. Mr. SLADE. 
Mer. C. E BANKS. 
Flute—Mr. ALDEBERT ALLEN. 
Violin—Mr. HERBERT KINZE. 
Conductor—Dr. H. WALMSLEY LITTLE. 


Tickets—3s. (Reserved), 2s. and ls., may be obtained 
from the Stewards, or at Essex Hall. 


Nazareth (Unitarian) Chapel, 


PADINMANEZ. 


Bazaarin Aid of the Centenary Memorial 
Schools, December 13, 14, and ic next, 
Contributions in money or goods will be thankfully 
received by Rev. J, E. Jenkins, Minister, Blackturn- 
road ; Andrew Wilkinson, Esq., Treasurer, Church-St. 
ALFRED BLEZARD, q 
TW: WADDINGTON. | Seeretarics, 


KILBURN UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


QUEX ROAD. 


NOVEMBER, 1905. 


INDIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


WILL BE GIVEN BY 


Mr. BIMAL C. GHOSH, M.A. Cantab. 


((of the Brahmo-Somaj, the Theistic Church of India). 


SUBJECTS: 
On Sunday Mornings :— 
Noy. ee he PE Ideas, 
Hindu Conceptions of the Deity. 

», 26—Hindu Religious Discipline. — = 
On Sunday Evenings :— 
Nov. 12—The Basis of Religion. 

» 19—-The Harmony of Religions, 

»  26—'The Soul of Religion. 


SERVICES COMMENCE AT 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
ALL SEATS FREE, 


The Rev. CHARLES ROPER, B.A.. of i 
Manchester, will enter upon his entered ee 


Church on Sunday, Dec. 3rd. 
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Schools, etc. 
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HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HicgHGaTE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tavsort, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation. for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
v BRIGHTON. 


A Founder's Scholarship will be competed 


for in June, 1906. The value is such as to 
reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and 
For particulars of the Examination, apply 
to Miss WrAITH, Roedean School, Brighton. 
\ AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Pablic Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANT- 

\ \ WICH. 

AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Examination, Tuesday, December 5.—For 
particulars apply to the H®ADMASTER. 
INIFRED HOUSE. — INVALID 


tuition to £30 a year. 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
Next Term begins Thursday, January 18, 1906. 
Campden-hill, W. 
Next Entrance and Foundation Scholarship 
She ser ee CONVALESCENT 


> ’ 
Wray CRESCENT, TOLLINGTON Park, 
Lonpon, N. 

For girls, between 3 to 12 years; for boys, 
from 3 to 10 years, suffering from spinal or 
hip disease, or rickets, cr recovering from ill- 
ness : or in a debilitated state of health. 

Application to be made to Miss M. Pritchard. 
Hon. Sec., 11, Highbury-crescent, London, N. 
Maintenance fees, four to five shillings weekly, 


Subscriptions and donations are much needed 
and will be gratefully received by Wm. M. 
Buiyru, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, or by Miss M. 
PritcHArD, Hon. Sec, . 


Board and Residence. 


— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. —“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
ROARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnny P. Porter. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 

girlz. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts and genial 

companionship. Fast through trains.— Pros- 
pectus from Proprietor. f 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
position on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devonshire Park, &c¢, Separate tables; elec- 
tric light. Terms from 2 gens.—Mr. Pecock. 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL.—Mrs. 

Vickers, Hazel Mount, Bay View 

eorenaes “APARTMENTS, with or without 
oard. 


EKAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. S 
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E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


18, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G, LAIDLER. 


%; NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester, 


HIBBERT TRUST. 
OX SCHOLARSHIP will be awarded 


on this Foundation in December next, 
provided that a Candidate of sufficient merit 
presents himself. Candidates must furnish 
satisfactory evidence of age, graduation, &c., 
particulars of which may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Secretary of the Trust. 
Names and Addresses of Candidates should 
be sent to the Secretary by November 15th, 


‘and the necessary certificates and other infor- 
| mation must bein his hands by November 22nd, 


FRANCIS H. JONES, SECRETARY, 
University Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 
-GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 

This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout ; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone ; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to ds. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day.. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. ‘ 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


- FREDK: LONG & SON, 


AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, B.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c. ~~ 


Cerms for Advertisements. 


——— 
Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 


\addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Hssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 


office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— : 


Per PAGE 
HaF-PaGe ... os aes 
Per CoLuMN ... 
Inco IN CoLUMN 
Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. .3 insertions charged as 2. 
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All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to ~ 
be made to B, KENNEDY, 3, Lssex-street, Strand 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.,and Published for the Pro- _ 
rietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3. street, 

trand, London, W.C._ Sole Agent, JOHN E y 
20 and_30, Shoe-lane, E.C., Manchester ( 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate,—Saturda 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Our Correspondence columns this week 
bear witness to what happens if we open 
the flood-gates to a discussion on the 
subject of ‘‘ Denomination.’’ Not all the 
letters we have received appear this week, 
and we must warn our friends, if this 
correspondence is to continue beyond next 
week, to be as concise as possible, and, 2f 
possible, to say something fresh on the 
subject. 


In the High Pavement Chapel, at 
Nottingham, a Musical Recital is to be 
given next Monday evening by Mr. Georg 

-Hllenberger and his friends, who have 

recently given similar recitals with great 
acceptance in Lincoln Cathedral’ The 
“programme includes a Mozart String 
Quartette, a Sonata of Corelli’s for violin 
and organ, and the Adagio from a Schubert 
String Quintette. Mr. Ellenberger and his 
friends, who are not connected with the 
congregation, freely give their services out 
of pure love for music, and with them will 
be associated Mr. C. Lymn, organist of the 
chapel. There will be a collection, the 
whole of which is to be devoted to the High 
Pavement Holiday Fund. Similar recitals 
are announced for December and January. 
We commend this example to other of our 
churches, in which noble music might 
fittingly be heard during the week. It is 
the intention of the promoters that there 
shall be no applause, but a reverent silence 
throughout the recital, in keeping with the 
a of a oe of worship. 


| bers. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1905. 


HER Majesty the Queen has given a 
donation of £2,000 fer the assistance of the 
unemployed, and several newspaper pro- 
prietors and others have hastened to 
associate their names with that of the royal 
donor, so that a fund of several thousand 
pounds is already in existence. This 
shows the desire to be strong in favour of 
doing something towards the alleviation 
of a gigantic national evil. It is, however, 
impossible to express an opinion at present 
on the uses to which this fund is to be put. 
The Queen’s gift is said to have come as a 
complete surprise to the Local Government 
Board, which is responsible for the working 
of the Unemployed Workman’s Act. It 
has also the effect of leaving it doubtful 
whether, with due regard to etiquette, the 
Lord Mayor can now start a Mansion House 
Fund as had been intended. The diffi- 
culties which arise are an illustration of 
the dangers of attempting to cope by private 
benevolence with a national problem 
which requires the national resources for 
its solution. And in this case there is no 
need for reliance on personal gifts, inasmuch 
as the Act of Elizabeth is still the law of 


| the land, and under that law the Guardians 


are required to provide work in manufactures 
and otherwise. 

Tue Act of last session with its appeal 
for private benefactions is in effect an 
attempt to switch us off the line of progress. 
And grateful as we may be to those who 
give, we must remember that subscription 
lists are an uncertain source of revenue, 
and that this evil of unemployment needs 
to be combated by unintermittent effort. 
We hope the money subscribed will be 
used in a useful manner; and since Par- 
liament has for the moment refused to 
finance the work, it is obvious that many 
more subscriptions are needed. But still 
we fear that the generosity of donors will 
prove unequal to the task. Indeed, we are 
inclined to trust less in the immediate gifts 
than in the action of the Central Unem- 
ployed Committee. Of this committee, 
Mr. Frank Smith, late of the Salvation 
Army, has been appointed secretary, and 
Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., is among its mem- 
The aim of the Committee is to 
stimulate the action of the statutory 
Distress Committees, and by carefully 
watching the operation of the Act to per- 
suade the country of the need for fresh 
and more courageous legislation next 
session. \There is little doubt that the 
present winter will witness a growing agita- 
tion throughout the country which, in the 
intensity of its enthusiasm, may equal that 
of the Anti-corn law days. And its motto 
is the Right to Work and to Wages. Who- 
ever comes into touch with the working 


= 
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classes cannot fail to be struck with me 
new note of determination to have thi 
matter settled in a manner Which shall 
throw no stigma on the man w.49 is willing 
to work but unable to find employment. 


THE following resolution, passed on 
Monday last, has been forwarded to the 
Chief Rabbi in London :—‘‘ That the 
Unitarian Ministers of London, assembled 
at their meeting in Essex Hall on Monday, 
November 13, express their abhorrence of 
the shocking outrages inflicted upon the 
Jews in Russia mainly on account of their 
religious beliefs, and their deep sympathy 
with the sufferers and with the relatives 
and friends of the martyred dead.’’ 


PREACHING last Sunday, in Chapel 
lane Chapel, Bradford, the Rev. E. Ceredig 
Jones, said: ‘‘ During the last few weeks 
we read almost daily of the gathering 
clouds of rebellion and anarchy in Russia. 
From reports that have reached us, it is 
evident that from end to end that country 
is in a most pitiable condition ; and it is 
difficult to foresee what will be the imme- 
diate result. The classes and the masses 
are at deadly enmity with each cther. 
Hitherto the people have been repressed 
and denied their liberties, and now they 
retaliate. History repeats itself whenever 
might ignores the claims of right; and 
now the tragedy which was enacted a 
hundred years ago in Paris is being repeated 
in the chief cities of Russia. I think I 
can say of us all, as members of this 
congregation, which has ever held dear 
the great principle of civil and religious 
liberty, that we deeply sympathise with the 
victims of bigotry and intolerance in this 
great crisis in Russia. Many of those who 
have asked for their rights as children of 
God have been most cruelly treated. The 
greatest sufferers have been members of 
the Hebrew race—men and women in 
whose veins flows the same blood that 
flowed in the veins of Jesus, whom their 
persecutors profess to follow. There exists 
no doubt as to the ultimate result. Tyr- 
anny will be dethroned, and in Russia, as 
elsewhere, freedom and all its attendant 
blessings will come. I feel very strongly 
to-day that we as a church should express 
our utter abhorrence of the atrocities 
which are being perpetrated in Russia, 
and our sympathy with all sufferers in 
that country. We would also pray that 
the time may soon come when civil and 
religious liberty shall be firmly established 
throughout the Russian provinces.’’ At 
the close, all present, and there was a 
large congregation, stood up to signify 
their approval of the preacher’s senti- 
ments. 
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Tue new Mayor of Yarmouth, Coun- 
cillor R. Nudd, who is a Congregationalist, 
attended morning service last Sunday in 
civic state at the King-street Congrega- 
tional Church, of which he has been a mem- 
ber for more than fifty years. The lesson 
was read by his son-in-law, the Rev. H. M. 
Livens, who happened to be in Yarmouth, 
and the Rev. EK. Cornwall Jones, minister 
of the church, preached a fearless and 
cloquent sermon on St. John’s vision of the 
Holy City. They ought, he said, to 
nourish local patriotism in their own town, 
and see to it that in its growth material did 
not outrun moral progress. His opinion 
as to the indirect share taken by the Cor- 
poration mf, the races was well known, and 
he spoke otit on the subject of betting, and 
then proceeded as follows :—-‘* What is 
there more defiling than destruction of the 
civic spirit and the corruption of local 
patriotism by bribery ? It 1s scandalous 
that ill-advised, over-zealous partisans 
should insult you, and degrade your office 
by bribery that is as brazen as it 1s inso- 
lent. I beg you to take effective action to 
lift your vocation above this reproach, and 
I make this appeal in the name of the out- 
raged conscience of the town, in the name 
of the high traditions of your honourable 
office. Let your will be made known on 
this matter in every crisis of your civic life ; 
take legal action against those who auction 
your dignity in the streets and sell your 
self-respect in public-houses. All respon- 
sible citizens I beg to work unitedly to 
cleanse our civic life from a scandal which 
has ceased to be private and become as 
notorious as it is shameful.’’ 


| Ove other passage from the full report 


of Mr. Cornwall Jones’s sermon in Monday’s, 


Eastern Daily Press, we add here :—‘‘ The 
ideal city seeks the improvement of its 
citizens. It is our duty not only to safe- 
guard the weak, but to encourage the 
good. Gold typifies condensed power, 
and it is the symbol of the concentrated 
resources of a community. It is not to be 
expected as in the infantile imagination 
that the streets shall be paved with gold, 
but streets are the arteries of a city, 
and more than channels of commerce and 
convenience. Streets are the veins through 
which the social and intellectual life of the 
people flows. All the resources of a city, 
moral, material, and intellectual, should 
be available to make the way of the people 
easier. There are towns where it is hard 
to do good; it ought only to be hard to 
do evil. There are towns where everything 
combines against a lad or girl anxious to 
go straight, and where everything tends 
to crush the spirit of the poor or weigh 
down the enterprise of the ambitious. 
It is our duty to see that our accumulated 
wealth of intellect, our stored up resources 
of mind, and heart, and judgment, 
should be used to make the way of the 
people easier. 
rooms with a healthy social atmosphere, 
free from the seductions of evil, and the evil 
seductions of drink. Let us not grudge 
money spent on the recreation or education 
of citizens,” 


Montaiy week-evening lectures have 
been given for several winters past at the 
Dutch Church, Austin Friars, E.C,, and 
have been the occasion of many pleasant 


We should have elub- 


visits of distinguished lecturers from Hol- 
land. The lectures are given on Tuesday 
evenings, at 6 o'clock; and, asa rule, the 
lecturer preaches in the church on the pre- 
vious Sunday morning. The first lecture 
of the present season was given on Tuesday 
by Mr. J. Bruinwold Riedel, who retired 
from. the ministry to devote himself to social 
service as secretary of a well-known 
society in Amsterdam, “‘ tot Nut van’t, 
Algemeen,’’ which we understand under- 
takes work of all sorts for the general well- 
being of the people. 

‘fu subject of Mr. Riedel’s lecture was 
‘* Religion and Society.’’ These, he said, 
were two living streams, which must flow 
together for the great end of life. Progress 
was through strife, and in the formation of 
society the individualist and social ideals 
must co-operate. Every man must live 
his own life, and religion gave him the true 
impulse. The duty of self-realisation could 
only be truly fulfilled through devotion to 
one’s fellow-men. The lecturer went on to 
describe various forms of social service, and 
strongly urged the duty of the church to 
tike up such work. Religion failed of its 
true mission if it did not send people out 
inspired for such unselfish service. At the 
close Dr. Baart de la Faille expressed their 
warm thanks to the lecturer. They had all 
listened, he was sure, with complete sym- 
pathy to his exposition and appeal. There 
might be differences of opinion as to the 
actual part the church should play. His 
own feeling was that it should not as such 
engage in specific social undertakings, but 
should rather concentrate its efforts on the 
work of religious teaching and inspiration, 
and send out its members to take part in tke 
beneficent efforts of other societies specially 
devoted to moral and social ends. The 
next lecture, on December 19, is to be'given 
by Professor L. Knappert, of Leiden, on 
‘* The Religious Life of Prince William I. 
of Orange.’’ 


In the November World’s Work and 
Play there is a short article, which may 
prove useful to many people, on ‘‘ How 
to live well in London on six shillings a 
week,’’ by one who has done it. He is 
not a vegetarian, but is content with meat, 
on an average, once a day, and he does 
not live alone, but in a family of four, 
and his wife knows not only how to cook 
but how to shop. Bread and butter he 
regards as their staple diet, and they have 
plenty of fruit—and, of course, no wine 
or spirits. The thing is worth looking 
into. 

‘* Canon Moore Epp,’’ the writer says, 
‘“ who, some years ago, organised half- 
penny and penny dinners for the poor of 
Gateshead, stated in his pamphlet on the 
subject that a full third of the wages of 
the average working man was literally 
thrown away because of the wife’s ig- 
norance alike of cookery and the proper 
choice of food, and her inability to lay out 
a small weekly wage to the best advantage. 
The women of the poorer classes buy many 
things that are, from the food point of 
view, useless or even injurious; they 
reject as waste much that might, if they 
knew how to prepare it, be made into 
nourishing dishes, and by purchasing only 
from hand to mouth or from day to day 


the smallest quantities to be obtained, 
they pay more dearly for their food than 
they would if they could carefully plan 
out their requirements and buy a week’s 
or a fortnight’s supply at a time. Some 
twelve years’ experience of life in London 
suburbs convinces me that there is in 
middle-class households also much waste 
of good food, and thriftless, uneconomical 
providing, similar to that which Canon 
Moore Ede found among the workers of 
Tyneside.’’? Moral: Read this article, 
and note especially its wholesome and 
varied menu for the week. 


Tue Rey. B. Kirkman Gray has just 
published a *‘ History of English Philan- 
thropy from the Dissolution of the Monas- 
teries to the taking of the First Census ”’ 
(P. S. King & Son, 7s. 6d. net), a subject 
part of which he recently treated also in a 
course of five lectures at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, on 
‘The Philanthropy of the Eighteenth 
Century: Its Importance in Relation to 
Modern Problems.’* Mr. Gray has this 
week gone to Jena, and proposes to spend 
three months in Germany for the study of 
methods of social betterment. From Jena 
he will go to Leipsic and Berlin, and prob- 
ably after Christmas to Nirenberg and 
other cities, returning home in February. 


. THe Secretary of the Workers’ Aid 
Society reminds the members that their 
contributions are due at the end of the 
current month or early in December, and 
that the distress in the poorer districts in 
London is likely this year to be very 
severe.—Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 

A cotLection of lantern-slide pictures 
made by the late Rev. Peter Dean to 
illustrate various lectures is now at Essex 
Hall. They comprise portraits of famous 
men, copies of Millais’ pictures, scenes of 
the Channel Islands, of England, Italy, 
&c. These slides may be seen and 
purchased at the book-room of the 
Sunday School Association. Mrs. Dean 
has fixed the price of 3d. per slide, and the 
S.8.A. Committee are desirous to render 
what aid they can to dispose of the views 
for the benefit of the widow. 


For the benefit of the Blackfriars Mission 
a performance of Mr. Ambient’s play, ‘‘ A 
Snug Little Kingdom,’’ is to be given in 
St. George’s Hall on Wednesday evening, 
December 13, under the direction of Mr. 
Herbert Lawford, Chairman of the Lay- 
men’s Club. Tickets, 5s., 2s. 6d.; and 1s., 
may be had from a number of supporters 
of the Mission, and at Essex Hall. Let 
friends take pains to get this bit of whole- 
some pleasure for themselves (and for a 
good many others, if they will), and they 
are not likely to regret it. «.. 5 > 


Here is the point to strengthen and 
fortify. The proffer of dishonest gain, of 
guilty pleasure, will be resisted by the 
pure and holy, and the conquest will add 
new strength and power to the assailed 
mind. It depends, therefore, upon our 
own character whether the events and trials 
of life prove to us sources of blessings 
or of degradation and condemnation. 
George Brown, mae es 
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STUDIES IN STOICISM. 

ee cE 

STOIC PESSIMISM AND OPTIMISM. 
I wave dwelt in the two preceding 


articles mainly on the similarities presented: 


by Stoicism and Christianity. I would 
begin this article by emphasising a differ- 
ence. To the Stoic the problem of supreme 
interest was the problem of suffering. To 
this he returns again and again. His 
endeavour is always to show how pain and 
misfortune have a true setting in a rational 
and good world-order. To the Christian, 
on the other hand, the problem of supreme 
interest is, and always has been, the problem 
of sim. Sin is the breach of moral law, 
and moral law was conceived of by the 
Christian as an expression of the personal 
will of God. ‘To sin was, therefore, to act 
in opposition to God’s will. On this point 
Dr. Hatch writes: ‘‘ The idea that the 
moral laws are laws of God is, no doubt, 
found in the Stoics; but they are so in 
another than either the Jewish or the 
Christian sense ; they are laws of God, not 
as being expressions of His personal will, 
but as being laws of nature, part of the 
whole constitution of the world.’’ Sin to 
the Christian was ‘‘ something for which 
God must be appeased, and, on the other 
hand, something which He could forgive. 
To the Stoics it was shortcoming, failure, 
loss; the chief sufferer was the man 
himself ; amendment was possible for the 
future, but there was no forgiveness for 
the past.”’ 

This distinction, though drawn, as I 
think, with lines somewhat too hard and 
fast by Dr. Hatch, was very real, and gave 
a certain difference of colour and tone to 
the teaching of Stoicism and Christianity. 
The thing that chiefly impressed the 
Christian, when he looked abroad over the 
world, was the extent of the disobedience 
to God that existed, the lawlessness and 
sinfulness of mankind. His prime concern 
was the diminution of this. He entered 
upon a glorious warfare for God in oppos- 
ing it, and he spent his strength in the 


wrestle with the world, the flesh, and the. 


devil. : 
His theory of sin was largely derived 
from Jewish antecedents, but the sense of 
sin has its explanation mainly in that 
immediate experience of personal relation- 
ship to God which characterised the 
Christian. It sprang, that is to say, from 
those mystical elements in Christianity 
which in Stoicism are so scattered and 
comparatively so powerless. Of this sense 
of sin the Stoic had little. Moral wrong 
was discord and loss, but that intense 
feeling of the violation of God’s majesty 
and sanctity, the feeling of a wrong against 
God, so domimant in the Christian, was 
almost lacking in the Stoic. Consequently, 
the optimism and the pessimism, the 
despair and the triumph of the Christian 
along this whole line were but weakly 
portrayed in the Stoic’s sentiments. The 
Christian felt himself to be a warrior with 


a commission from on high. His objective | 


was the serried ranks of the world’s evil, 
His cause was the cause of God’s Kingdom 
on earth. To this all his aspirations 
flowed, and he believed in its triumph 
because he believed in God. & 
he Stoic, on the other hand, 
, ver the } i 


impressed him was the fact that men 
suffered, 
the lot of man. He was a weak, defenceless 
being in the great world-order, assailed on 
all sides by forces beyond his control, and 
ending his brief existence at last in mystery 


and tragedy. His supreme endeavour’ 
was to pierce behind all this to underlying’ 


good. His great faith reiterated in many 
varying fashions was that good and good 
only was the basis of all, and he sought to 
show how the individual, by schooling his 
mind and acting rightly, could so come in 
touch with that basal good, that he would 
stand. serene and undismayed amidst the 
worst that hfe could bring. 

Now this variation of Christian and 
Stoic emphasis, the one being on sin, the 
other on suffering, accounts for the 
exultant optimism of the one and the 
mingled pessimism and optimism of the 
other. Wherever the problem of suffering 
assumes the position of prime interest, 
there must always be wide fluctuations of 
spiritual temper, according with fiuctua- 
tions in insight, and in the intensity with 
which facts appeal to the imagination. So 
in the Stoics we always find such fluctua- 
tions, though they end always in a repose 
on good as somehow at work behind all 
human misfortune and limitation. ‘* What 
is man?’’ asks Seneca. ‘‘ A potter’s 
vessel to be broken by the slightest shake 
OE MOSS. = 4s What is man? <A weakly 
and frail body, naked, without any natural 
protection, dependent on the help of others, 
and exposed to all the scorn of Fortune.’’ 
Consider, too, the deep pessimism of the 
mood into which the philosopher had fallen 
when he could make such a statement as 
the following :—‘* Not to be born is the 
happiest lot of all, and the nearest thing to 
this I imagine is that we should soon 
finish our strife here and be restored again 
to our former rest.’’ And yet this is the 
same man who writes: ‘‘ A good man 
can never be miserable nor a wicked man 
happy.’ And again: ‘‘ God deals by us 
as a good father does by his children; he 
tries us and hardens us and fits us for 
himself.”’ 

One finds the same fluctuations in 
Marcus Aurelius, and in a less striking 
manner in Epictetus. Marcus Aurelius 
continually warns us how ephemeral all 
human lives and things are, how even the 
memory of those who have lived wanes 
and at last dies. Thus he impresses us 
with our own insignificance, and seeks to 
draw philosophic calmness and equanimity 
out of our sense of helplessness and de- 
spair. 

«“ Think continually how many physicians 
are dead after often contracting their 
eyebrows over the sick; and how many 
astrologers after predicting with great 
pretensions the deaths of others ; and how 
many philosophers after endless discourses 
on death or immortality ; and how many 
heroes after killing thousands; and how 
many tyrants who have used their power 
over men’s lives with terrible insolence as 
if they were immortal; and how many 
cities are entirely dead, so to speak— 
Helice and Pompeii and Herculaneum and 
others innumerable. Add to the reckoning 
all whom thou hast known, one after 
another. One man, after burying another, 
has been laid out dead, and another buries 


; him; and all this in a short time. To 


Be ae eae ney 


Pain and hardship were so often 


way of salvation was open. 


conclude, always observe how ephemeral 
and worthless human things are, and what. 
was yesterday a little mucous, to-morrow 
will be a mummy or ashes. Pass, then, 
through this little space. of time con- 
formably to nature and end thy journey in 
content.’” “These ate strange reflections 
out of which fo’ win contentment, But 
Marcus Aurelius was not always in this 
mood.’ On_ other occasions he sounds a 
more cheerful note: ‘‘ All that is from the 
gods is full of Providence. .... . The 
gods will not involve thee in evil, They 
have put all the means ina man’s power 
to enable him not to fallinto real evils. . . 
Consider that ‘everything that’ happens 
happens justly; and if thou observe 
carefully thou wilt find it to be so... .. 
Everything harmonises with me which 
harmonises with thee, O Nature.’’ 

But though Stoicism on the whole is 
optimistic, its deep vein of pessimism bore 
fruit, and this was the doctrine of suicide. 
As time went on it tended to outgrow this, 
but it was keenly advocated by the 
philosophers of Rome in the early centuries 
of our era. In spite of his insistance that 
the good man was necessarily happy, the 
Stoic still taught that life might be so 
miserable that it behoved any man who 
was not a coward to quit it.. Seneca goes 
to even greater lengths, and declares in 
more than one passage that it is only the 
ability to commit suicide that redeems life 
from being a curse. ‘* To death alon: it is 
due that life is not a punishment, that, 
erect beneath the frowns of fortune, I can 
preserve my mind unshaken and master of 
itself... .’? And again: ‘‘ For this 
reason, but for this alone, life 1s not an 
evil—that no one is obliged to live.”’ 

This wide range of spiritual fluctuation 
is something from which Christianity was 
exempt. Its exemption is due to the fact 
that the Christian’s interest centred mainly 
on the problem of sin, and the problem of 
suffering in his mind occupied a quite 
secondary place. He was saved from 
brooding over it and from speculating too 
continually about it. There seems to be 
no a priori reason why a concern respecting 
the sin of the world should not produce a 
temper of mind in which the deep contrasts 
of pessimism and optimism should be 
blended in a similar way. But,.as a matter 
of fact, it rarely does. And in the case of 
the Christian it did not for two reasons. 
First, he believed, however incoherently yet 
very surely, that im his gospel the great 
expedient of sin had been found. The 
And, secondly, 
he entered actively into the struggle with 
sin, and sought to bring salvation to 
mankind. This belief, joined with this 


factivity, saved him from despair and 


gloom. His mental attitude was one of 
exultation, of triumph, and of cheer. The 
effect of Christianity in passing over the 
realm in which Stoic thought prevailed 
was to shift the mental emphasis from 
suffering to sin, to quicken the sense of sin, 
and to rouse dormant energies for its 
overthrow. It banished pessimism by 
inducing action. as 
Suffering still existed. The Christian, 
though generally carried above and beyond 
its power, did not ignore it. In my first 
article I dwelt on the Christian attitude 
towards it. And, in conclusion, I would 
now point out how nearly: one Christian 
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and Stoic were when regarding it from 
their highest planes. 

The Stoic is too frequently conceived of 
as one who tried to bring his life into 
harmony with an iron necessity. That he 
rose to greater heights the following 
extracts from two of Seneca’s epistles 
show: ‘‘ In all the difficulties and crosses 
of my life, this is my consideration : Since 
it is God’s will, I do not only obey, but 
assent to it; nor do I comply out of 
necessity, but inclination.’’ And again he 
quotes a saying attributed to Demetrius 
with approval: ‘‘ If I had known the will 
of Heaven before I was called to it, I 
would have offered myself.’’ 

No one) can fail to recognise in this the 
same mental attitude, the same spiritual 
condition of faith and self-surrender, that 
showed itself in the prayer of Christ—‘‘ Not 
my will but Thine be done.’’ That spirit 
of Christ passed in abundant measure to 
his followers, and when carried by them to 
the great seat of Roman power, it did not 
clash but was identical with the higher 
aspiration and inclination of Stoicism. 
That the Christian was more frequently 
and continuously on those heights we 
cannot doubt, and his advent quickened 
the half-awakened impulses that were 
already leading men to a willing and joyful 
assent in all things to the all-righteous and 
all-loving Supreme Will, which is the Will 
of God. 

J. WorsLey AvsTIN. 


POST ACER HIEMS. 
Tue sun gleams golden in his sheaves— 
Ah! Daphne not alone took root ! 
He sets in radiant leaves, 
And dawns in flaming fruit. 


But now, where late the green was bright 
Against the ever deepening blue, 

Is shed the grayer light 

The leaves are burning through. 


From leaf to leaf dread whispers run 
That chill the listening trees with fear 
Of that snow-wingéd one, 
So swiftly drawing near. 


Propitiate him, O ye trees, 

With banners fluttering as of old— 
In some relenting breeze 
Wave crimson, purple, gold. 


Or where the swirling rain descends, 

All lashed to mist by winds in-chase, 
There spread the cloak that lends 
To mire a russet grace. 


That over it with gleaming feet, 
May Winter not unmindful stray, 
And you all gracious greet, 
And royally repay. 
K. L. H. Taomas, 


We are glad to see that Miss Alice 
Buckton’s Christmas Mystery Play, ‘* Eager 
Heart,’’ is again to be given in the Hall of 
Lincoln’s Inn. The evenings of December 
6 and 8 and the afternoons of December 
7and 9 are the dates announced, and tickets, 
which range from 2s. to 10s., may be had 
at the Montague Fordham Gallery, 9, 
Maddox-street, W., at Chappell & Co.’s, 


50, New Bond-street, or from Miss Buckton 


at 43a, Acacia-road, St. John’s Wood. 


The words of the Mystery are published as 


a shilling booklet by Methuen & Co. 
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PROFESSOR HENRY JONES’S 
MARTINEAU ADDRESS.* 


a: 

One very significant feature in the 
instructive and most suggestive address 
read by Professor Henry Jones at the 
Martineau Centenary celebration at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, is the evidence 
it presents of the close affinity between 
Dr. Martineau’s fundamental ideas and 
those held by a very influential school of 
living philosophers and theologians. This 
testimony is especially seasonable at this 
time as a corrective. to certain recent state- 
ments, such as that made by Professor 
James Seth in the current number of the 
Hibbert Journal, that ‘‘ Dr. Martineau’s 
great treatises on philosophy and ethics 
made their real appeal to an earlier genera- 
tion rather than to that which was invited 
to read them.’ If this statement really 
implies, as it seems to imply, that Dr. 
Martineau’s philosophical writings have no 
vital interest for present-day thinkers and 
preachers, it certainly has a strange sound 
as coming from a writer who not more than 
half a dozen years ago, in his Study of 
Ethical Principles, quoted from Mar- 
tineau, with emphatic approval, that dis- 
tinction between the Self and its Character 
which is one of the most central and 
important ideas both in the Types of 
Ethical Theory, and in the Study of 
Religion. And further, Professor Seth has 
now apparently forgotten that a few years 
before, in his admirable pamphlet on Free- 
dom as Ethical Postulate, he declares 
that ‘‘ Hegelianism, equally with natural- 
ism, invalidates the distinction between 
good and evil, resolving apparent evil 
into real. good, and seeing things sub 
specie wternitatis as ‘* all very good.”” . The 
reality of moral distinctions is bound up 
with the reality of personal freedom ; 
freedom zs just the consciousness of moral 
alternative.’ When Professor Seth wrote 
these words, Martineau’s masterly defence 
of the metaphysical reality of this same 
‘* alternative ’’? can hardly have failed to 
make some appeal to his mind. 

The fact, however, appears to be that quite 
recently Professor Seth’s mental evolution 
has encountered a strong reactionary wave 
of thought, which has carried it in the 
direction of psychological determinism ; 
for we understand that he now accepts 
Professor Pringle - Pattison’s position, 
and regards as futile Dr. Martineau’s 
‘* distinction between the character and 
the self,’’ and his attribution to this self 
‘* of a power to determine itself to either 
branch of an alternative.’’ As these gifted 
brothers now appear to agree in accepting 
the doctrine that the development of no 
man’s moral character could possibly have 
been in any way different from what it 
actually has been, it would be most inter- 
esting to learn how they now manage to 
escape the charge, which, as we have 
seen, Professor James Seth once so forcibly 
urged upon all deniers of a real moral 
alternative, the charge, namely, that they 
are invalidating the: distinction between 
good and evil, by representing virtue and 
vice as both alike necessary and indispen- 


* “The Philosophy of Martineau in Relation 
to the Idealism of the Present Day.” By Henry 
Jones, LL.D. D.Litt., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
Macmillan & Co. 1s. net. : 


a ae 


sable, and therefore as being from the 
Divine point of view ‘‘ all very good.’’ 
There is no difficulty, then, in understand- 
ing how it comes about that Professor 
Seth, who has now, it would seem, gone 
some way on the road to that absolute 
idealism which he once so critically exam- 
ined and so energetically repudiated, 
should feel that Dr. Martineau’s great 
philosophical treatises no longer appeal to 
him; but, as Professor Henry Jones’s 


writings clearly show, Professor Seth is - 


entirely mistaken if he imagines that the 
active thought of the present time, which 
is expressing itself through the press and 
the pulpit, is to any great extent m sym- 
pathy with the philosophical idealism 
which is now taught in the Universities 
of Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

Professor Jones would, no doubt, rejoice 
if the present trend of British philosophy 
were in this direction; but he is well 
aware that actual facts point just the other 
way. Heclearlysees, and expressly declares, 
that, whatever may be the future destiny 
of that idealism in which he has himself 
such glowing faith, the fact is that at 
present, whenever Hegelian speculation 
leaves its snug retreats in the class-rooms 
of Oxford and of the Scotch Universities, 
it finds itself confronted on nearly all 
sides by a. wide-spread revolt against 
what are now regarded as its undue intel- 
lectual pretensions. In the graphic words 
of Professor Jones: ‘‘ Ethical idealists, 
personal idealists, pluralists, however little 
they may agree with each other, or with the 
older school of Positivists and Agnostics, 
are now all united in a revolt against what 
they deem the extravagant claims of the 
mere intellect.’’ 


When Professor Seth expressed the judg- 
ment which we have quoted at the begin- 
ning of this paper, he can hardly, we think, 
have sufficiently realised an important fact, 
which Professor Jones, in his address, 
has made abundantly clear, viz., that among 
the philosophical schools which are joining 
in the revolt against absolute idealism, 
there is one, and that probably the most 
important one, which has close and essential 
affinity with Dr. Martineau’s system, and 
to which, therefore, much of Martineau’s 
philosophical writing still stands in vital 
relation. In the philosophical theory advo- 
cated by such able and influential thinkers 
as Professor James Ward at Cambridge, 
and by Dr. Hastings Rashdall at Oxford, 
the most fundamental of Martineau’s 
ideas are reproduced. These writers ac- 
cept with Dr. Martineau the metaphysical 
conception of Causation, and with him, | 


too, they find the origin of the idea of \ 


Cause in man’s experience of resistance | 
to his volitional effort. What is even more / 
noteworthy, they fully endorse Dr. Martin- © 
eau’s doctrine that every event must have © 
a metaphysical cause, but that the cause — 
need not be one that works uniformly ; 
and that, therefore, a violation of the uni- 
formity of nature, though immensely | 
improbable, is not to be regarded as @ 
priort inconceivable. 

It is the distinctive feature of this 
philosophy as compared with the Hegelian, 
that it treats all spiritual beings as distinct 
metaphysical realities, capable of putting 
forth causal activity ; and in discussing the 
relation of Dr. James Ward’sdoce ine on this 
subject to Dr. Martineau’s, Professo: 
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thus emphatically expresses himself :— 
**Tt is plain, it seems to me, that Dr.Ward’s 
‘activity ’ is nothing else than the ‘ free- 
will’ of Dr. Martineau reduced to its 


lowest terms, and attenuated to the utter- |: 


most. And I have no hesitation in saying 
that the key to Dr. Ward’s new version of 
Idealism is the same as that which opens 
for us the successive doors of the whole 
edifice of Dr. Martineau’s system: it is 
his paramount care for the ethical interests 
of man, and his belief that real unity, 
which is verily universal, is, in the last 
resort, incompatible with real difference, 
and therefore with morality.’’ (P, 25.) 
Now this quotation, on the one hand 
makes it quite clear that Martineau’s 
system is still a living philosophy, which 
must be reckoned with in the discussions 
now proceeding in the higher regions of 
philosophical and religious thought; and, 
on the other hand, it lets us see what, 
in the opinion of Professor Jones, is the 
weakness in Dr. Martineau’s Libertarian 
Theism, which renders it incapable of 
explaining that inseparable union of real 
differences with real unity which, in the 
view of the Absolute Idealist, constitutes 
the essential character of all human experi- 
ence. Cuarves B. Upton. 
(To be concluded.) 


“FOR THE FELLOWSHIP.’’ 


“A Bunpie of Free Rhythms’’ is 
what we have in the twenty pages of this 
quaint square booklet,* in plain brown 
paper cover, and on the back of the title- 
page, in small type, the author modestly 
declares himself: ‘‘ Copyright by H. B. 
Binns.”’ 
1., May, 1905,’” and we sincerely hope that 
further parts will come; for, while opinion 
may differ as to the form of the ‘‘ free 
rhythms,”’ it will, we believe, be generally 
felt that there is true poetry in them. Mr. 
Binns has just published a large book on 
Walt Whitman (Methuen, 10s. 6d. net), of 
which we shall soon give a fuller account, 

_ and his name is by no means unknown to 
our readers. Some little time . ago, 
as ‘‘ Richard Askham,’’ he published 
‘* Moods and Outdoor Verses,’’? which 
was noticed with warm appreciation in 
these columns. 

What he offers us as poet of ‘‘ The 
Fellowship ’’ will best»be seen from one 
or two examples. The first piece was 
prompted by a keen personal sorrow at the 
death in America of John Wilhelm Rown- 
tree, with whom Mr. Binns was formerly 
associated at York in the editing of 
Present-day Papers. The piece is entitled, 
from its two first words, ‘* April Begins,’’ 
and from a picture of the lovely spring- 
time the poet passes to speak of his loss :— 


Here, on the verge of the city,— 
The city that Love 
Fain would remodel and change 
From the Slayer of Loveliness,— 

; Into a Body of life,— 
Here on the city’s verge, 
In the first green of the Wild, 
Troubled, and heavy of heart, 
And with lingering winter thoughts, 
Turning back to the past 


* “For the Fellowship: A Bundle of Free 
_ Rhythms,” Headley et 14, Seevetane. st. 
; Without, 94, net, 
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The bundle is marked ‘‘ Part |: 


» That I shared with my friend who is 


gone— 

Troubled, and heavy of heart 
And weary of brain, 

I wander. 


For in a far land, 

In a city of strangers, 

My friend, so full of manhood, 

Is dead. 

In a far land, 

At the first stirrmg of spring, 

He is dead. 

In those lines one hears the cadence of a 
true elegy, and keener expression of the 
pain follows; but that is not the eud, for 


>| a deeper, happier thought prevails :— 


Then, suddenly, 

Like a light upon the ground, 

And like a song out of the air, 

Like the clasp of his hand 

And the calling of his voice, 

Came to me the thought of the Fellow- 
ship. 


*Twas the thrill of the Spring within my 
frozen heart, 
Transmuting the burden of the Winter 
silence 
Into the burden of the Summer’s Song. 
Therewithal, with many more, he stood 
beside me; 
For space and thought and death may 
separate, 
But vainly do they part 
The singers of that Song. 
Across the abysses of the night 
The stars for ever sing it, 
Merging into music 
All the dissonant years. 


At its murmur of awakening, 

The winter dies: by its chords 

The worlds are made anew: 

For age-long tasks it is, 

And for impossible dreams : 

Tis for remaking cities, 

Tis for remoulding men: 

While, in its mighty chorus, 

The voices of the living 

Mingle with choirs forgotten 

And waken notes unsung. 

With a great gladness the singer feels 
that his friend is with him in that Fellow- 
ship of which he was and is the inspiration. 

Who shall sunder us that sing 

Bringing in the Summer ? 

Who dissever us 

That build the City of Souls ? 

It is a dawn 

For the faith that it encloses ; 

It is a star 

Yor the fire at its heart. 


And thou that art ever 

Of the fire and the dawn— 

Brother in the West !— 

Over tides and seasons, 

Over thoughts and spaces, : 
Still dost thou compel us ; 

Kindling in our hearts 

The Summer that shall be, 
Quickening in our hearts 

The triumphant Love! 


In Tue Inquirer of September 16, we 
published a note on the Friends’ Summer 
School at Street, near Glastonbury, and, as 


commentary on this song of Fellowship, 


may recall the following sentences : ‘ This 
faith in the future was very prominent, 
and it linked itself to the memory of John 
J Wilhelm Rowntree, whose leadership seems 


‘quote more, but must refrain. 


to become even clearer and bolder now 
that he himself in the flesh isno more. His 
message of Fellowship as the basis of life 
was constantly heard.’’ 

Of the other pieces in this Bundle (there 
are only six in all) we commend especially 
to the attention of our readers that on 
‘* May Meetings.’? We are tempted to 
There is a 
true touch in these rhythms, and a spirit 
making for freedom and ideal fellowship, 
wider than the divisions of sect and party, 
and progress in all that is best in life, 
which, if we mistake not, will awaken a 
response in many hearts. 


CHORAL SOCIETY CONCERT. 


Tue London Unitarian Choral Society 
gave a concert at Hssex Hall on Wednesday 
evening, which, from the musical point of 
view, Was an eminent success, and it was a 
great pity there was not a larger audience. 
At the same time the performers must have 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves for the 
music’s sake, and they certainly gave a 
great deal of pleasure to those who were 
present. 

The Choral Society has over fifty mem- 
bers, and they mustered well for the con- 
cert, and sang with the heartiest goodwill. 
Their president, Mr. John Harrison, accom- 
panied on the piano, to which, for the 
choruses,was added a small string orchestra, 
and Dr. H. Walmsley Little conducted. 

The programme was in two parts, the 
first chiefly from Handel and Mendelssohn, 
the second, more miscellaneous and of a 
lighter character. In the first part the 
members gave the chorus ‘‘O Father, 
whose almighty power,’’ from ‘‘ Judas 
Maccabeeus,”? and ‘‘ Then round about the 
starry throne,’ from ‘‘Samson,’’ and 
Mendelssohn’s cantata, ‘‘O come, let us 
sing,’ from the 95th Psalm. Mr. Herbert 
Kinze played a violin solo, and Mr. C. E. 
Banks sang ‘‘Itis enough,’’ from‘ Elijah.’’ 
These gentlemen appeared again in the 
second part, as did Miss Agnes Oakeshott, 
Mr. Charles Spray, and Mr. J. Glen Slade as 
soloists, and Mr. Aldebert Allen gave two 
flute solos. The members gave Gade’s 
cantata, ‘‘ Spring’s Message,’’ and two 
part songs. It was an admirable pro- 
gramme admirably rendered, concluding 
with ‘‘ God Save the King.”’ 

This is the first concert the Choral Society 
has given. Members have met fortnightly 
for practice at Essex Hall, and no doubt, 
after a rest from this effort, work will be 
once more renewed. 

The Society should receive the heartiest 
support from our churches. It is doubtless 
very difficult for members from all parts of 
London to meet together regularly for such 
a common purpose, but it is worth con- 
siderable effort, for it must strengthen the 
sense of common life and aim in our fellow- 
ship, and, with the inspiration of Mr. John 
Harrison’s presidency, it cannot fail to ren- 
der very real service in raising the ideal and 
improving the quality of the music in our 
churches. Such a society, with the power 
of giving such concerts as that on Wednes- 
day evening, might do an admirable work 
by taking their music to the missions and 
to other quarters where such brightening 
and uplifting influences are sorely needed. 
May the Choral prosper, and its efforts be 
appreciated as they deserve ! 


THE INQUIRER. 


THE NEEDLE’S EYE. 


“* Tw ig easier for a camel to go through 
a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God’’ (Matt. xix. 24). 

Those wko heard these words from the 
lips‘of Christ were astonished, and appeared 
to regard them as signifying an impossi- 
bility. The words, as remarked in Calmet’s 
Dictionary, have given rise to. much dis- 
cussion, and some writers have interpreted 
‘© camel ’’ as cable. But the same proverb 
is found in the Koran: ‘* The impious shall 
find the gates of heaven shut, nor shall he 
enter there till a camel shall pass through 
the eye of a needle.’’ The Jews them- 
selves would. say to a man who spoke 
incredible things : ‘‘ Perhaps thou art one 
of the Pombeditha [a Jewish school at 
Babylon] who can make an elephant pass 
through the eye of a needle.”’ 

The reply of Christ declares that the 
thing is not impossible, but only very 
difficult. What, then, is the needle’s eye ? 
A Sunday scholar, having in mind the 
needles and bodkins used by his mother or 
sister, asks what is meant. It has occurred 
before now that the difficulty was explained 
to consist in the camel’s hump. The lad, 
still thinking of the steel bodkin, is not 
satisfied ; and, even if he knew Greek, he 
would see that raphis is from ‘‘ rapto,’” to 
sew. Still, ‘‘ the needle’s eye’? may be 
a metaphor, and he is content if he is told 
that:it means a narrow doorway. 


This explanation was suggested by Lord 
Nugent. im his ‘‘ Lands Classic and 
Sacred.’” Speaking of entering Hebron 
with his two Jewish guides, he says: ‘‘ We 
were proceeding through a double gateway, 
such as is seen in so many of the old 
Eastern cities, even in some of the modern 
—one wide arched road, and another 
narrow one by the side, through the latter 
of which persons on foot generally pass, to 
avoid the chance of being jostled. or 
crushed by the beasts of burthen coming 
through the main gateway. We met a 
caravan of loaded camels thronging this 
passage. The drivers cried out to my two 
companions and myself, desiring us to 
be take ourselves for safety to the gate 
with the smaller arch, calling it ‘ Ks summ 
el Kaytit ’—the hole or eye of the needle. 
If—as on inquiry since I am inclined to 
believe—this. name is applied not to this 
gate in Hebron only, but generally in cities 
where there is a footway entrance by the 
side of the larger one, it may perhaps give 
an easy and simple solution of what in the 
text Mark x. 25 has appeared to some to 
be a strained and difficult metaphor ; 
whereas that of the entrance gate, low and 
narrow, through which the sumpter camel 
cannot. be made to pass, unless with great 
difficulty, and stripped of all the encum- 
brance of his load, his trappings and his 
merchandise, may seem to illustrate more 
clearly the foregoing verse—‘ How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God.’ It also applies itself to 
several other passages by which our 
Saviour illustrates a similar subject— 
“Enter ye in at the strait gate,” &c. 
(Matt. vii. 13, 14), and others.’” 

_The difficulty which the camel would 
experience would not be in his hump, 
which is hardly higher than his head, but 
in the bales of goods at his sides: Even 


hoe 


+ 


when -denvided of- these, his own sides | 


might be painfully grazed as he was 
As 
then, the two gate-posts make the narrow 


dragged through the narrow doorway. 


space, it may come to pass that any two 
posts in close approximation may be said 
to form a needle’s eye. 
they are like two needles themselves ; and 


so any post, pillar, or monolith may be a 
We have Cleopatra’s Needle 


‘* needle,”’ 
now onthe Thames Embankment; and we 
had already, independently, named as 


Needles the spiky chalk rocks of the Isle of 


Wight. 

A correspondent of Tue Inquirer, 
August 20, 1904; mentions that the Rev. 
Wm. Hincks, when minister of Stamford- 
street Chapel, on reading the chapter where 
the saying occurs (“It is easier fora camel,”’ 
&c.), said that there are or were two rocks 
in Palestine so close together that a camel 
had difficulty in getting through, and hence 
the passage was called the eye of a needle. 
When I was in Jerusalem, in 1887, and 
visited the Dome-of-the-Rock Mosque, 
which stands on the site of the ancient 
Temple, I saw many things to which 
curious traditions attach. Among them, 
under the dome, I observed the two 
columns, only seven or eight inches apart, 
now yoked together with iron-work. The 
iron bracing has been put there, it is said, 
to prevent persons attempting to squeeze 
through: People who did pass between 
the columns were safe for Paradise; but 
some personage of importance failed to 
get through, and wished to stifle the 
tradition. At Old Cairo, again, in the open 
court of the Mosque of Amer, two columns 
about eight or nine inches apart have the 
interspace filled up with brick and plaster 
for the like reason. Murray’s Handbook 
gives an engraving of the mosque, and 
indicates the place of ‘‘ The Two Test 
Columns.’” ‘Tradition declares that no 
one but a true believer in the Koran and 
the Prophet could succeed in passing 
between them. The guide-book says: 
** When all but Moslems were excluded 
from the mosques, the truth of this was 
of course never called in question; and 
now that the profane are admitted, the 
desecration of the building is readily 
believed to cause the failure of the charm.”’ 
The account which I heard on the spot was 
that the Khedive was a stout man, and 
could not get through, and that he ordered 
the filling-up in order to avoid invidious 
reference, 


Cairo and Jerusalem may not seem to 
be far apart, especially if we think of them 
as both being, or having lately been, under 
one rule. But the metaphor and its 
foundation facts seem to be more widely 
diffused. To claim a relationship with 
Seylla and Charybdis, or the Pillars of 
Hercules, or the Symplegades of Greek 
story, may seem to be dragging in things 
that bear no resemblance; yet it can be 


shown that the likeness is there, and the 


reference is‘ true and legitimate. Two 
pillars stand for a gate, and the pairs of 
pillars or rocks just quoted had originally 
a symbolic meaning in Greek teaching. 
The gate they represented was a Gate of 
the Sun, a recognised expression for one 
‘of the equinoxes. At the autumn gate the 


sun went down to the southern hemisphere, 


to illuminate Hades ; at the gate of spring 


< 


he ascended into the upper sky; The | 


: pai A a al ie 
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Without the arch 


vernal equinoctial point was the Gate of 
Heaven. Thus, to pass through the 


‘needle’s eye may be to be born again and 


enter Paradise. These considerations give 
appropriateness to the position of the two 
pillars Jachin and Boaz at the entrance 
to Solomon’s Temple. - 

A Dolmen is not the same thing as a 
Needle, because it is properly a large stone 
resting more or less horizontally on two or 
more upright stones ; but dolmens vary in 
appearance, and there is one at least which 
may illustrate our present subject. It 
stands ‘on an elevation called Craigmaddie, 
in Stirlingshire, and is known as the Auld 
Wives’ Lift. The two uprights are close 
together, and the table-stone rests upon 
them in such a manner as to leave a 
triangular opening or eye. There is a 
popular belief that persons who thrust 
themselves through this narrow aperture 
will escape the calamity of dying childless. 
The stones are figured in Chambers’ 
Miscellany, No. 125, ‘* Monuments of 
Unrecorded Ages.’ The writer says: ‘‘ A 
belief in the virtue of passing through 
similar crevices, or through holes bored in 
stones, is one of the most prevalent of 
superstitions ; it is common in India now 
as it once was in Western Europe. As 
recently as 1826, on one day, upwards of 
eleven hundred people, both men and 
women, having removed the greater part 
of their clothes and laid themselves flat on 
their faces, struggled through beneath St: 
Declan’s Rock, in the county of Waterford, 
Treland.’’ Some years ago, when visiting 
the city of Ripon, I looked round the 
cathedral and went down into the erypt. 
This now subterranean structure appears 
to have been part of a Saxon church, and 
includes a larger and a smaller chamber. 
In a stone slab of the dividing wall is an 
aperture, more or less circular, which is an 
object of some superstitious regard. The 
Verger stated that holiday makers, from 
neighbouring places, come in large numbers 
to see it, and many young women insist on 
being put through it.. When I returned to 
the Deanery, where I was a guest, I told 
Dr. Fremantle (the Dr. Fremantle of those 


days) what I had seen and heard, and he 


remarked, laughing, ‘‘ Yes, they think 
that if they pass through it all right 
they will get good husbands.’” I believe 
the Verger said that those who cannot get 
through are not believed to be honest. 

There is a mountain in Ceylon called 
Adam’s Peak. In the neighbourhood of 
Mecca is shown a hill which served as 
Eve’s pillow. The caravans of pilgrims 
arriving from Cairo, Damascus, and Bag- 
dad, having offered their prayers, ascend 
this hill, to enter the small niche-like 
mosque on the summit. To gain credit as 
a good haji it is necessary, both in going 
and returning, to pass between two round 
pillars which have been. erected on two 
hillocks representing the two knees of Eve. 
As the hillocks are two musket-shots apart, 
this tradition is either extravagance or 
allegory. The whole class of traditions 
seem to me to be explicable as based on 
the fact that the two posts of a gate 
symbolised the spring equinox, as the 
Gate of the Sun, the Gate of Heaven: - 
The sun, and the soul, having passed 
through death, were born again, and 
entered Paradise; — aye 
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MR. DAVID GRAY. 


_ By the death of Mr. David Gray, St. 
Vincent-street Church, Glasgow, has lost 


_ one who had, through all the years of his 


life, been an unostentatious exponent of the 
kindly humanity and cheerful confidence 


-of our liberal faith. He was a child of 


eur Church. He grew with its growth, 
and advanced with its progress, not in any 
parade of intellectual appreciation of its 


theoretical teachings, but by a quict, 


hearty, and sincere demonstration of the 
gentle humanity which those teachings 
are meant to inspire. His interest in and 
zeal for the cause of free, rational religion 
were always hopeful and helpful, and ke 


- could always be depended upon for counsel 


and assistance in every undertaking that 
made for the promction cf cordial human 
fellowship and peace. He lived his faith, 
and commended it to others, first of all 
in his home, and more there than else- 
where: In all relations that faith was for 
life rather than death. He was a man 
whose heart was right. That was his 
highest honour, and there can be none 
higher. In genial, kindly earnestness cf 
purpose, as husband, father, and friend, 
he exemplificd the faith of reascn which 
is the faith of love, never doubting or 
despairing of goodness, never swerving 
from the course his best ideals and 
affections dictated and allowed. 
It was thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside. 
So we'll think of the life that he led, 
Never mind how he died: 
A 5 ed i 

MRS. KELLY, OF DUNMURRY. 
- It was a grievous loss which befell the 
Rev. J. A: Kelly on Friday, November 3, 
in the death of his wile, a loss shared by 
his congregation at Dunmurry and a 
wide circle of friends. The funeral ser- 
vice was conducted on Sunday week by 
the Rev. Principal Gordon, of Manchester, 
and last Sunday the Rev. G, J. Slipper, 


_ of the Belfast Domestic Mission, preached 


a memorial sermon. In the course of it 
he said :— 
“Our lives are poorer through the 


- loss of the companionship and fellowship 


of a true friend, whose righteousness 
exalted her life, whose sincerity of heart 
enriched her friendship, and whose gentle- 
ness and simplicity of life won for her 


the love and regard of all who were 


privileged to know her and feel the 


influence of her genial spirit. The Psalmist, 


out of the rich experience of his trustful 
heart, tells us that the righteous shall be 
in everlasting remembrance; and well 
might we echo that truth as we think 
of all that ennobled the life of a faithful 
servant of God, whose singleness of heart 
and sincerity of purpose was kindled by 
a love for the highest things; whose soul 
was above any meanness, and who set 
an example worthy of emulation. 

«So unostentatious and unconventional, 
we got quite near to her heart and felt 
the value of her friendship. No trouble 
was counted too much. for her to under- 

if it meant comfort to someone who 
| her hel; 


der.» iis # 


hor was any service too | 
s the youngest. 


‘What sweet memories are awakened 
within our minds as we think of that life, 
so good, so true, so gentle. It was a life 
that manifested the quiet working of the 
Christ spirit in patience and goodness. 
The love she bore was no mere senti- 
mental ecstasy, but decply rooted and 
bountifully bestowed.’* 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
————<---_—_——. 


In a tiny wooden cottage just outside 
a wood lived, some ‘years ago, a man and 
his wife and his family. The man was a 
labourer, and worked for our family as 
outdcor man, looking after the garden of 
our little Scotch home, and having the 
charge of the horse, the cow, and the pig, 
and allthe outhouses. He was a good man 
and a good worker. His children were four 
boys and two girls, who were good children, 
and all attended the village school. Some- 
times, in holidays, the elder boys used to 
help to make our hay, or to gather fruit 
in the garden; and their mother told us 
that the children used to plan how when 
their father got past work Jem and Hugh 
would take his place and work for Dr. 
Martineau, and Tina should be Miss 
Martineau’s housemaid. But this did not 
happen, as their father was quite able to 
work long alter the children had grown 
big and got other things to do. 

Jem was a quiet steady boy, and-a good 
scholar; and Hugh was a little curly- 
headed fellow in a kilt, with bright blue 
eyes like his father ; and he was something 
of what his father called ‘‘ a rascal.’” 

When Jem had passed all through the 
village school, his father and he were so 
anxious for him to learn more, that though 
they were quite poor people, who lived ina 
tiny little cottage, where Jem and Hugh 
had only a little sort of cupboard to sleep 
in, his father managed to send him to a 
village about fifteen miles off, where there 
was a very good school, with classes for 
more advanced pupils. But as it was too 
far for Jem to go to and fro every day, 
he lived in a little lodging near the school 
from Monday to Friday, and only came 
home for the week ends. Jem has now 
for many years been a clerk in a bank, 
and he is married. 

Little curly-headed Hugh was less of a 
scholar than Jem, but he grew into a tall 
young man, and became a tailor.. He 
was getting on well, and got employment 
among the country people, and was living at 
home in the little cottage by the wood. 
One day when he had finished a job of 
work he went to take it home to someone 
who lived at the other side of the river 
Spey ; and as it was a long way round by 
the bridge, he did as the young men often 
did, and waded through the river. But 
he never came back. An anxious search 
was made, and after some time his sister 
Tina found him in the river amongst the 
bushes at its side, drowned. That was 
the first break in the family. His resting- 
place is in the wild grassy churchyard not 
far from the river which drowned him. 

The next to Hugh is Tina, who, when 
she grew old enough, went into service ; 
and so, after many years, did li tle Grace, 


Sas 


There were two more boys between Tina 
and Grace, John and Sandy; and Sandy, 
when he grew big enough, was employed 
in a shop in a little village near—where he 
is still. 

It is of John that I now want to tell 
you. His parents removed to a village 
some miles off (the same where Jem went 
to the good school), and after that we did 
not often see them. But one day his 
mother came over to see us, and we asked 
her about all the young people. When it 
came to John, and I asked her what he was 
doing, she said ‘‘ Oh, he’s in school | 
still.’* ‘*In school? ’’ I said. ‘*‘ Why, 
how old is he?’ ‘‘ He is twenty-four,’” 
she said. He had gone to work in the 
summer, for several years, to earn what he 
could, and all the winters he went back 
to the same village school where Jem had 
gone, and where the master could teach 
them many advanced studies. He was 
very studious and very industrious, and he 
worked on in this way with immense 
patience and perseverance. A kind minis- 
ter helped him with advice and encoarage- 
ment, and this summer we heard that 
John had been studying at one of the 
Scottish universities, and that he had now 
been successiul in his examination, and had 
got his degree. 

Some of your big brothers or your father 
will be able to understand how much that 
means of industry, patience, and intelli- 
gence in a poor labourer’s son, with nothing 
but his own efforts to help him. During 
the summer he was helping a minister in 
his work in one of the little Western Scotch 
islands, till the university opened again for 
the winter. Now he has gone back to 
college to go on with his studies to be 
trained as a minister. 


John’s father had the greatest respect 
for my father, Dr. Martineau, when he 
worked for him, and we sent to him the 
two numbers of THe INQUIRER containing 
the report of the celebration of Dr. Mar- 
tineaws 100th birthday, which he read 
with the greatest interest, and he then sent 
them to John; and in returning them, with 
his own hearty thanks, John said, “* Dr. 
Martineau was a man for whom I always 
had a great veneration, and that veneration 
has deepened as I have dipped a little 
into his writings.’? And he adds, “‘I 
cannot close this letter without acknowledg- 
ing how deep a debt I owe to your family; 
In my childhood days books were a luxury, 
and I can remember how eagerly we looked 
forward to the arrival of the volume of 


‘* Tattle Folks,’’ which came as regu- 
larly as the New Year itself. From 


that volume I developed a taste for 
reading—a taste which I was enabled 
to gratify through the library which you 
were the means of starting at Inverdruie.’” 


I am sure so earnest a lad will make a 
good and useful minister. 


You see, John had (and has) an deal before 
him at which to aim, and towards which 
he has worked on steadily and patiently 
through many difficulties and self-denials; 
Something higher than anything that we 
have gained is what we should all fix our 
eyes.upon, and.not rest till it is.won ; and 
if it ever 7s won, we shall then find another 
ideal, still a-head ; and so on for ever and 
for ever. aah sae os 
GERTRUDE MARTINEAU, 
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CAMBRIDGE THEOLOGIANS ON 
MIRACLES. 

Tue new volume of Cambridge Theo- 
logical Essays* is an interesting companion 
to ‘‘Contentio Veritatis,’’ the volume 
of ‘‘ Essays in Constructive Theology,”’ 
by six Oxford Tutors, published three years 
ago. The Cambridge Theologians hold 
more closely to the old paths, and are not 
so deeply impressed as the Oxford Tutors 
with the need of new and constructive 
thought on the great questions of religious 
history and theology. Theirs is the more 
substantial volume; nearly six hundred 
pages to the Oxford three, and fourteen 
essays instead of seven. We are propor- 
tionately grateful to the Oxford men, and 
yet accept with sincere respect and keen 
interest the more rigorous claim upon our 
attention of the later essayists. 

Our immediate purpose, however, is not 
to review the volume as a whole, but to 
note its attitude on one particular point,— 
a point, indeed, of crucial importance, from 
which the character of the volume as a 
whole, and the nature of its apologetic may 
be safely inferred. 

The eighth essay, by Dr. Murray, late 
Dean of Emmanuel College and Warden of 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, is on ‘* The 
Spiritual and Historical Evidence for 
Miracles,’’ and the same subject is also 
dealt with at considerable length in the 
tenth essay, on ‘‘ The Gospels in the Light 
of Historical Criticism,’’ by Dr. CHAszE, the 
Bishop-Elect of Ely. The general conclu- 
sion of both essayists is that while there are 
undoubted: difficulties in the records, the 
main facts of the Gospel miracles, as com- 
monly received in what ‘are regarded as 
orthodox circles, and in particular the 
supreme miracle of the Resurrection (with 
the empty tomb and bodily re-appearance 
before the Ascension)—to which Dr. CHAsr 
adds the miracle of the Virgin Birth—are 


not to be impugned by modern criticism. 
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* «Essays on some Theological Questions of 
the Day,” by Members of the University of 
Cambridge. Edited by H. B. Swete, D.D., Regius 
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These, in the essayists’ view, are essential 
facts of the Christian faith, which must be 
accepted by those who would have true 
insight into the meaning and purpose of the 
Gospel. 

We cannot say that we have found Di. 
Murray’s defence of miracles particularly 
cogent or persuasive. We have tried to put 
ourselves in the position of those who want 
to believe, for Dr. Murray urges that no 
one in these days can understand or accept 
the miracles as Divine who does not first 
recognise the spiritual purpose they repre- 
sent. ‘‘ We accept a‘miracle to-day,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ on the strength of the revelation 
that it brings, rather than the revelation on 
the strength of the miracle.”? But when 
we examine his definition of a miracle we 
no assured conviction pressing 
through. 

Hvuxuky’s criticism of Hume on the 
subject of miracle is quoted with approval, 
and Dr. Murray accepts the position that, 
regarded from the point of view of modern 
science, even the most marvellous event, 


if the evidence shows that it really did 
happen, must take its place within the 


unchanging order of natural law. It is not 
a breach of that law, as was formerly 
supposed ; with deeper insight we should 
see that it is according to law, though 
perhaps a higher law which has yet to be 
fully understood. But what is this but to 
say that if a ‘‘ miracle,’’ an ‘‘ extremely 
wonderful thing,’’ really happens, it is, 
after all, no miracle at all ? 

Dr. Murray’s next contention is, that 
from the theologian’s point of view miracle 


is something that suggests the immediate 


action of Gop as distinguished from the 
regular action of physical forces ‘‘ which 
we naturally conceive as mechanical.’’ 
Yet he quotes WoRDSwoRTH, and admits 
that deeper insight may reveal to us a 
divine meaning even in common things. 
**To the Hebrew Psalmist,’’ he says, 
‘* thunder was the voice of Gop. Linnzus 
fell on his knees when he first beheld the 
glory of the broom. To us both of these 
are merely natural phenomena. The 
wonder in them has been worn off by use 
and wont, even though we may feel that 
fuller life would enable us to be conscious 
again of the-freshness and the awe of 
common things.’? Thus, ‘‘ miracle,’’ for 
those who have true understanding of the 
Divine Immanence, will be merged in the 
larger thought, and the former special 
interpretation of any ‘‘ extremely wonder- 
ful event’’ as a ‘direct interposition of 
Gop im the field where He is not habitually 
so active, will cease to have any significance 
for religion. As we try to interpret the 
providence of Gop in history, it is no 
longer a question of which events are to be 
set down as ‘‘ miracle,’’ it is, above all, a 
question of the mystery of personality in 
the supreme leaders and inspirers of men. 
Dr. Murray, however, still believes in the 


old distinctions, and, With other essayists | ga 
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in this volume, labours to establish the 
miraculous character of CHRIs?T’s birth and 
resurrection and the marvellous things 
related of him in the Gospels. He does 
not face the question raised by the remark- 
able parallels of miracle in the records of 
other great religious teachers, and notably 
in the lifeof Gaurama,the Buddha. His 
main contention is that, because JESUS was 
so manifestly a unique personality, in whom 
the one supreme revelation of Gop to man 
is given, therefore the ‘‘ miracles’’ re- 
corded of him—at least, those quite clearly 
attested—must have been miracles indeed. 
And he does not see that in previous 
admissions he has destroyed the force of 
this argument; nor is he ready to admit 
any fresh interpretation of the Gospel 
narrative in the light of that deeper thought 


of the Divine Immanence. 


For better guidance in this matter we 
turn again to Oxford. Dr. Drummonp, 
Principal of Manchester College, has 
written an essay on ‘‘ The Miraculous in 
Christianity,’’ published this week by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association.* 
Here we find a much clearer apprehension 
of the significance of ‘‘ miracle ’’ in the 
light of a spiritual faith. We commend 
especially to the Cambridge Essayists, one 
of whom refers with warm approval to his 
book on the Fourth Gospel, Dr. Drum- 
MOND’S remarks on the subject of the 
Virgin Birth and the Resurrection. 

‘“ That the rejection of the miraculous 
involves a profound and far-reaching 
change in our conception of Christianity,”’ 
says Dr. DrumMonp, ‘‘ cannot be denied ; 
but I do not believe that the spiritual 
sincerity or value of our profession of 
discipleship to Jesus of Nazareth need 
suffer any permanent injury.’ We still 
have knowledge of his character and teach- 
ing, and the appeal which a pure and 
devoted soul makes to our moral admira- 
tion and religious susceptibilities. The 
Gospels, Dr. Drummonp holds, are his- 
torical ‘‘in their grand features, and 
especially in the unique spiritual impression 
which Jesus made upon those who were 
most intimately acquainted with him.’’ 
And here we will quote the concluding 
passages of the Essay :— 

“‘ We can also recognise the divine source 
of Curist’s spirit, which is clearly no pro- 
duct of human self-will, and thus, through 
a human personality,with the unfathomable 
depth and infinite suggestiveness that. 
belong to personality, we reach the grace 
and love of Gop, and enter into our true 
relation with Him; and without this 
inward apprehension of the divine a 
miracle would be nothing but an unmeaning 
fact from an unknown world. But, recog- 
nising this, we cannot help feeling that Gop 
has spoken to us through His Son; and this 
bounding of the heart towards the divine in 
CHRIST is a surer witness to us than ten 
thousand miracles. We feel through him 
the touch of the divine pity and sympathy, 
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and begin to understand what these things 
mean. In him we see beyond the delusive 
shows of life into the eternal power of 
goodness, and find within us, as a pledge of 
immortality the.earnest of the Spirit. We 
learn that man has a supernatural source, 
and is a son of Gop; and this we appre- 
hend, not because someone has said so, and 
worked a miracle, but because, having been 
with . the Beloved, and folded through 
reverent sympathy into his inmost heart, 
we hear the Spirit bearing witness with our 
own spirit. 

«Further, we have all needful outward 
authority, an authority which quickens, but 
does not enslave ; for, the veil having been at 
least partially lifted from our own souls, we 
can entirely believe in the profounder insight 
of him who has given articulate voice and 
meaning to our dumb unshaped aspirations, 
and whose appeal has wakened such a 
grand response from millions of grateful 
disciples. Asking no more for intellectual 
infallibility, we are not disconcerted by the 
tinge of temporary thought which is appa- 
rent in some of his recorded teaching, but 
we learn to find the Divine Word amid the 
limitations of the flesh, and to pierce 
through transient forms to the eternal 
Spirit. Thus in fellowship with the Father 
and with him, and in the communion of 
saints who have borne a faithful witness, we 
find at once a stimulus to emancipated 
thought and a peaceful faith in the realities 
that concern the soul; and the fault is in 
ourselves if we have not here enough to 
sustain us in some worthy living and some 
triumphant hope. 

“A new light is slowly dawning over 
Christendom, and we know not yet what we 
shall be. We know only that some things 
which captivated the childish imagination 
of the world are passing away, and that we 
are slowly entering on our spiritual man- 
hood. Through much tribulation, through 
deep searchings and anguish of heart and 
conscience, we must enter into the kingdom 
of Gop ; only we must never doubt that the 
fading glories of the past will seem dim and 
poor beside the glory which is yet to be 
revealed. Meanwhile, in the great up- 
heaval of thought which alarms so many, 
may we not rejoice if it is bringing us to 
this issue, that a sham Christianity will do 
no longer, and that nothing but the Life 
ofthe Son of Gop within the heart can abide 
through the crisis which is coming on the 

“religious world ? In the power of that Life, 
which is the Light of men, we may step 
boldly on the dark and troubled waters, 
believing that Gop will bear us up, and lead 
us through the dim contusion of the night’s 
changeful forms to the morning of a clear 
and harmonious faith.”” 


THE course of lectures on ‘‘ The Christ of 
the Creeds and of Experience,’’ which is 
being given by the Rey. J. Estlin Carpenter 
on Tuesday evenings in Birmingham, is 
being attended by an audience of some 
two hundred. ‘‘ An Impression,’’ by a 
_ visitor who happened to be in Birmingham 
and heard the first lecture, appears in 
another column. The first of two lectures 
at Bridport, Taunton, Ilminster, and 
Exeter, respectively, on ‘‘ The Gospels and 
How to Read Them,’’ have also been 
, attended by good audiences, increased at 
Taunton by a contingent from Eaviewater 


ws and at Ilminster from ecree. 
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[The Editor is not neonate: Sor the opinions 
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WINIFRED HOUSE. 
CoNVALESCENT Nursing Home ror In- 


VALID CHILDREN, WRAY OrREScENT, TOL- 
LINGTON Park, Lonpon, N. 


Sm,—Will you kindly allow me to 
speak in your columns once again on 
behalf of Winifred House, the work of 
which is familiar to most of your readers ; 
for it 1s now nearly fifteen years since, as 


Mrs. Hampson’s Memorial Home, it was 


opened to receive poor children who were 
suffering from-hip or spinal disease; or 
who needed careful feeding and _ skilful 
‘* mothering,’’ in order to build up their 
constitution after some form of debility. 

We feel that the experience gathered 
from these years, warrants us in saying that 
the Home is doing excellent work; but, 
from its nature, it cannot be cheap work. 
Now, although its funds have been most 
generously provided by its many friends, 
the fact remains that our ordinary out- 
goings are about £100 more than our 
ordinary income, and for this deficiency we 
have to rely on special gifts. Thus far, 
during this year our donations have been 
under £30, and this amount would have 
been still less, had it not been for the 
valuable help received from two ladies 
who have worked so valiantly, and with 
much success, to interest new friends in 
the Home. 

May we ask for further help? Either 
by donations, or, better still, new sub- 
scriptions; to be sent either to W. M. 
Blyth, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 20, Highbury- 
terrace, N., or to me, at my address given 
below. 

Then I want to say that we have now 
one or two vacancies for children who are 
weakly, who are on the _ borderland 
between health and disease. One can 
scarcely over-estimate the value of Homes 
such as ours for such cases. Over and 
over again we have seen splendid results, 
maintained in after years, of children who 
have come to us in a thoroughly debilitated 
condition, and who have returned home 
after two, three, or sometimes six months, 
with health and strength thoroughly re- 
established. 

During this year we have had three 
such cases from amongst our own Sunday- 
schools; and, as we grudge even one bed 
being empty, I wish to invite anyone who is 
interested in a delicate child, such as 
needs the kind of care we can give, to 
write to me, at address below, for an 
application form; in order that, if the 
case is suitable, we may take it in. 

I should like just to refer to one child 
who left us six weeks ago, Sarah. Her 
parents are both blind, and the little 
daughter had also been blind from birth. 
But a specialist thought that Sarah’s 
eyesight might..be gained, though this 
would need several operations. Hight 
times she went under the surgeon’s hands, 
and he still gave good hope of ultimate 
recovery ; but the child’s general health had 
so run down that it was feared that she 
could not go through with the treatment. 


Tt. ‘was then that Sarah was sent to us; 


after a few months she became quite 
sturdy. Again she went into~ hospital 
for the final operation, and returned to 
Winifred House. Your readers will, I 
know, understand our joy when we found 
that sight had actually come; and will 
realise that it was a happy day when we 
gave her back to her blind father, whom 
she was able to lead down the steps, 
looking so proud and important out of 
her large round spectacle-glasses ! 
Marian PritcHarD, Hon. Sec. 
11, Highbury-crescznt, London, N 
Nov. 15, 1905. 
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PUBLIC QUESTIONS, 

Srr,—In your issue of November 11, Mr. 
Armytage Bakewell criticises rather vio- 
lently the report of the Public Questions 
Committee. He says, in the first place, 
that it was decided, almost unanimously, 
merely ‘‘ to receive.’’ Now the real divi- 
sion of opinion was when the amend- 
ment was put, and then the figures were 
38 to 29. Then the opponents of the 
amendment are termed “‘ hot political 
partisans,’ as though earnestness of pur- 
pose and zeal for righteousness were things 
to be despised. ‘‘ Raw political feeling ’’ 
is also referred to as the sole reason for 
condemning the introduction of Chinese 
slavery into Africa. The plea for peace is 
thrust on one side by Mr. Bakewell because 
it might hurt poor Lord Roberts’s feelings. 
The references in the report to unemploy- 
ment, poverty, education, temperance, and 
kindness to animals are all labelled as of a 
political character, and the writer of the 
letter resents the intrusion of such extra- 
neous matters into a conference, usefully 
designed for mutual fellowship. Now, 
Sir, I dissent altogether from this view of a 
religious conference. I think a religious 
conference should include the consideration 
of the ways and means by which the reli- 
gious organisation can promote human 
well-being, not only in this country, but in 
the world at large. War, intemperance, 
slavery, injustice, poverty, and cruelty are 
such real and dreadful things that it is 
the duty of all churches to come to the 
front with remedies for the fearful evils. 
There are too many armchair politicians 
nowadays, and too many easy-going mem- 
bers of churches, who are content to let the 
great world drift on to disaster because they 
have not the eye to sce nor the courage and 
energy to right human wrongs. They cry 
‘* Peace, peace,’’ when there is no peace, 
and when the world is writhing in an agony 
of despair they stifle the cry of the suffering. 
The everyday world is getting sick of the 
complacent churchgoer and the cant of his 
creeds, and is anxious to come in closer 
touch with the spirit of Christianity, which 
is the spirit of brotherhood and self-sacrifice. 
A Government may be a great influence for 
good, or it may be a means of great evil, and 
for the churches to refrain from criticism 
of a Government, under the specious plea of 
‘* no politics ’’ in religion, 3 to surrender 
the fort to the enemy. Religion should 
permeate the political world, regenerate its 
constitution, and give it new ideals. To 
divorce roligion from politics is to give 
place to the devil. Practical religion deals 
with all the affairs of human life as well as 
that of afuturestate, Arecent writersays, 
‘Our fathers were content with a heaven 
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after death; we demand a heaven here. | committee of the S.U.A. as to how help 
They regarded themselyes as pilgrims with | should be given, they are entitled to 
no continuing city, mere desert land} respect. That the report does not give, 
sojourners ; Wwe are determined that this but. only recrimination. I have a strong 
country of ours shall be a land of God. | feeling that the real blame is on the other 
Nothing has so alienated the people from the | side. OF 
ministrations of the Word as the age-long| There is an omission from the account 
opposition of the churches to their most furnished to you which is notable. No 
elementary rights as human beings. It is | mention is made of the important fact that 
to the Reformer we owe our progress, not} the Church building at Kilmarnock was 
to the churches. If the churches are to be | secured for another year to the congrega- 
loved, they must lead. If we cannot make | tion there in opposition to an unwarranted 
our polities part of our religion, we have no | decision by the committee of the S.U.A. to 
right to cast even a vote.’’ With these | sell it. Your correspondent: in describing 
words I cordially agree, and trust that the | the change in the constitution and rules 
Public Questions Committee will continue | of the Association says ‘it is not in any 
year by year to voice noble sentiments, | sense revolutionary.” In my opinion it 
regardless of fear or favour. Unitarians| is. Ever since its foundation in 1813 the 
have a noble faith and a glorious heritage, | Association has been an organisation of 
but they must not rest on their past | worshipping societies or churches. The 
achievements, they must go forward into a | first rules of the Association expressly 


. DENOMINATION. 

Sir,—My friend, the Rev. W. Whitaker, a 
opens up-in. your columns a. subject of " 
almost endless discussion, in recommending 
our denomination to change its name 


x 
; 
Unitarian for that of ‘‘ Free Christian.’ e- 
This subject has been discussed amongst - ‘ 


us for more than a generation, and has 
always resulted in a drawn game, and is vr 
likely to do so as often as it is raised. \ 
Mr. Whitaker appears to think that by 
this change we shall rid ourselves of many g 
difficulties in the way of our success, and . 
shall reap a much longed-for harvest. 
Alas for the vanity of human expectations. - 
‘* Prophets and kings (among us) desired 
it long, and died without the sight.”’ . 
What a Martineau and a Beard, and 
many another protagonist against this name : 
failed to accomplish, would scarcely be likely 4 
to be achieved by a resolution of the B. and | 


land of promise and hope. declare that its leading object is ‘‘ to pro- | FU. A., or even of the Triennial Conference. : 
“© living church ! thine errand speed; | mote and keep up intercourse and cor- | In either assembly, in my opinion, a more 
Fulfil thy task sublime ! respondence between the different societies | profitless discussion could scarcely be : 
With bread of life earth’s hunger feed ;}in Scotland which are united upon the | raised. Such questions are not settled by ( 
Redeem the evil time!’”’ common principles of the strict unity of | resolution any more than a nation is made x 
BE. Wiixes-Smiru. | God and of His universal love to His crea- | virtuous by Act of Parliament. 
2, Waldegrave-gardens, Twickenham. tures.’’ In 1830 the Association was re-| Let us briefly look at each of these two 


established on the same basis, as a federation 


Se ge ee 

SCOTTISH UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. | of churches. In 1861 it was again re- 
S1r,—I ask the favour of space to review organised, its first object being to. preserve 
the account of the annual meeting and and strengthen the Unitarian societies 
report of the 8.U.A., which appeared last already existing in Scotland, o object 
week. Special attention is due to it by|® requoted in the reports for 1882, 1887, 


reason of the crisis which has come upon and 1892. 0 Se 
the Association and the transformation The constitution was revised in 1892, but 


eitooted ih wicw of the: chai still churches were objects in view. The 


The principal business before the meeting second rule ran thus : ** The Association ee 
was the consideration of the proposed formed . . . to render aid to churches, 
transformation, but four hours were spent -&c. All along the line of its history till 
ere it was reached, and by that time I and | 20W the annual manifesto of the Associa- 
Ghliaraihad totleave 20 catch Barain tora tion had its reports from churches and 
long journey, and had no say in it. The | ™Isters. Be eee 
meeting was very frictional, and the more This year the Shedow Ms OP eas 18 
critical speakers were continuously inter- | UPOM It, and there are no reports from 
rupted. munisters. Churches are extruded as 

The report for the year was ominous in objects of concern, and groups “appear 
its omissions. The time-honoured reports | ‘2 their stead. All responsibility to 
from ministers were a-wanting. The minis- | churches c7e8 disavowed, Grants to 
ters were unreckoned and silenced after | Churches“ are not on the programme, 
ninety-two years of recognition and speech. That seems to me to be revolutionary the 
Moreover, there was no reference made to | Wrong way. It is a recession; not a deve- 
any congregation except Kilmarnock and lopment. I believe it would be deemed 
Kirkealdy, and that was controversial. For illegal by the higher Courts, for the Associa- 
all that the report itself indicated, the | tion holds possession of funds that belonged 
second Glasgow congregation and the one | to churches. 
at. Aberdeen had become non-existent. | From the point of view of the Aberdeen 
That, was significant of much. church there appears to have been for the 
~ The report itself was mainly made up of | past four or five years a determined 
a deliberate, elaborate, and severe indict- | attempt to suppress congregational activity 
ment against the McQuaker Trustees, in | 00 the part of the committee of the 8.U.A. 
which a bitter animus was abundantly | Our efforts have received no encourage- 
evident. I protested against this as | ment from them ; but, on the contrary, have 
strongly as I could amidst a fire of inter- | been deliberately despised. We have many 
ruption. In my opinion the report as an] proofs of this to give. We naturally feel 
indictment is utterly disgraceful. aggrieved ; and now that we, in common 

The ‘‘ first feature of importance ’’ | with other churches, ate cut off from the 
presented in the account furnished to you | Association, we are surprised and pained. 
is the securing of £150 per annum for three} Whether the new scheme of ‘* meetings 
years from the McQuaker Trustees for the | in selected towns and villages ’’ will suc- 
Kirkealdy congregation. That is credited | ceed or not remains to be seen, but it is 
to the advocacy of the Committee of the | necessary meanwhile to protest against the 
$.U.A. and the conference at Aberdeen. | abolition of churches by the new constitu- 
The credit may be allowed doubtfully, but} tion, and the patronage of ‘‘ groups’’ by 
the reflection on the McQuaker Trustees | means of money procured by the sale of 
should be disallowed. The Trustees have} venerable churches. That seenis to me to 
all along shown themselves the cordial} be a species of vandalism and misappro- 
friends of all the churches in Scotland ; | priation of the worst possible kind. I have 
and, though there. may have, been a dif- | cleared myself from having any part in,jif. 
ference of opinion between thém and the Sa ALEX. Wensrer, . 


names. It is urged against the former 
that it is misunderstood, that it is shied at, 
that it does not touch the thoughts of 
many who are troubled with theological 
doubts, that it requires a roundabout 
explanation to make it fit the particular 
case of many in a transition state; that 
it does not correctly represent either our 
affirmations or our negations. This, I 
think, Mr. Whitaker will acknowledge to be 
a fair summary of his objections to the Uni- 
tarlan name, and it seems a somewhat 
heavy indictment which he brings against 
it. But does he think that all these diffi- 
culties will disappear by a mere change 
of name? If he does, I am of a different 
opinion. Moreover, "s hold this name to 
be more definite than that of ‘‘ Free 
Christian.’’ It designates a body of 
worshippers who, though greatly misunder- 
stood, are never in danger of being mistaken 
for a creed bound sect; or for Mohamme- 
dans, Jews, Swedenborgians, or what not. 
We start from the unity of God, which 
gives our name, and on which we are all, 
I imagine, pretty well agreed, but on other 
matters we diverge in various directions, 
about which nobody is very much concerned, 
each one following his own convictions 
without let or hindrance, whithersoever 
they may lead. To thoughtful minds 
this position is not difficult to understand, 
and they would need very little reflection 
one would suppose, to grasp our principles 
of freedom in thought and righteousness 
in life. To my mind this position is 
much better defined by the name Unitarian 
than it would be by that of Free Christian, 
and | am of opinion the outside thinking 
pubhe would so regard it; and those 
who do not think are simply hopeless, for 
“we can make no appeal to them. As for 
the odium of the name that ought not to 
trouble us much, for it is the accepted 
lot of all who go against the stream. ) 
Now for the name ‘‘ Free Christian.’’ 
This is suggested as our designation, but 
it may embrace anything from evangelical 
orthedoxy to Theistic Unitarianism. It 
is vague enough in all conscience 
over, is not the name already appr 
The various Bale bodies 
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themselves together as the Free Churches 
of our land, while the Unitarian, the 
freest of them all, is rigidly excluded. 
If we adopted the name suggested, would 
not confusion arise in the public mind 
between Free Churches and Free Christians? 
_ Let me give an illustration. Many years 
ago an offshoot from one of our older 
congregations in a Lancashire town, started 
a new movement under the name, ‘‘ Free 
Christian Church.’’? It was a movement 
in the direction of Theism, as was shown 
_by the fact that Mr. Moncure Conway was 
invited to conduct the services at one of 
their anniversaries. A regular minister 
was appomted who had been minister of 
one of our churches in the West of England. 
In the course of events this minister was 
invited to conduct some anniversary 
services in a Congregational Church in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester, which he 
did. But at the next local district meeting 
of that body this congregation was called 
to account for inviting a Unitarian minister 
to preach in their chapel, and the answer 
given was that being the minister of a 
Free Christian Church they thought he 
belonged to some body of Methodists. 

_ This is a sample of the vagueness and 
confusion this name would introduce, and 
shows that through this disguise the people 
still see the Unitarian. We may call 
ourselves what we will, we are still Unit- 
arian to the world at large. 

Another striking example of this was 
given when the late Charles Beard passed 
away. He wished to abolish the name 
and would not take it himself. But to 
the outside public he was still a Unitarian 
for all that, and when he died a para- 
graph appeared in the papers headed, 
**Death of a Unitarian Orator.’’ Do 
we need any further evidence that we 
cannot abolish this name by a resolution ? 


Joun Fox. 


Sirz,—If this question of a name for 
the heterogeneous collection of people, 
commonly known to those who do not 
include themselves, as Unitarians, is really 
going to be opened again, let us hope that 
real advance will be made towards a 
solution. 

At present the people in question are 
in a state of apathy concerning their 
- own condition ; or if the endless comments 
on their own collective condition, not 
unmixed with regrets, which are daily 
uttered by almost all of them, seem incon- 
sistent with the most absolute apathy ; 
the fact remains that they neither put 
their shoulder to the wheel nor cry to 
heaven for help. They do not flock to 
the divine service in their churches like 
men believing in the salvation of the 
world, and in the power of prayer unto 
salvation ; they do not offer their money 
cheerfully and liberally for the building 
of new churches, even in those places 
that afford some promise ; and in general, 
practical or substantial suggestions for 
amelioration, progress, or achievement, are 
being reserved for lack of heart or meeting 
with neglect when offered. I venture to 
suggest that this apathy, which ought to 
be admitted, not of all individuals concern- 
ing hemselves, but of all of us concerning 
our mmunity collectively, is due, more 


g else, to the disagreement 


in which we stand respecting the question 
of denomination. 

Many of us, left to themselves, would 
have found no cause for quarrelling with 
the name Unitarian, thinking that, in 
their case, its alleged disadvantages were 
fanciful and not real ; and some of these (not 
all of them) neither deny the assertion 
that it stamps them as a sect with the 
implication of exclusiveness and the ob- 
struction to catholicity which are essen- 
tially characteristic of all sects alike nor 
resent the implication. For some of us 
feel, that so long as other sects are in 
existence, upholding doctrine which leaves 
the truth im darkness and confusion on 
that side upon which, from our standpoint, 
we can cast a superior light, it is our duty 
to stand unitedly, and, therefore, as a 
sect, to do so; whilst they think further, 
that the ideal fact of perfect catholicity 
can only follow as the final and natural 
result, however distant, of the logical 
contest of the sects. On the other hand, 
many of us utterly deplore sectarianism, 
having no faith in it as a principle conducing 
to correct belief and final harmony ; 
and the divergence of these views is so 
decided, and they are so tenaciously held, 
that they practically cause that division 
among us which is all-sufficient, directly 
or indirectly, to account for our present 
lack of strength. That which we lack is 
strength of unity. 

It would be sad indeed if those particular 
groups of individuals within our present 
one community, who already are vir- 
tually divided, should be obliged to go 
yet further asunder, and actually depart 
from one another. There is certainly one 
way by which this event may be to some 
extent averted. Presumably, that which 
even those of us who are most content to 
be called Unitarians, most rejoice in, is 
freedom from the bondage of falsely 
asserted authority on the part of theolog- 
ical exponents ; freedom which all of our 
community have claimed, and which has 
made possible that private evolution of 
belief which each of us enjoys. If that 
is so, those who have been most content 
with, or most attached to, the Unitarian 
name, should be willing to accept the 
substitution of the name most frequently 
urged of late, and which heads the letter 
from Rev. W. Whitaker, in your issue of 
last week. Those of our community who 
object to the Unitarian name, object to it, 
more often than not, less on account of 
its inadequacy or inaccuracy on theolog- 
ical grounds as applied to themselves, 
than on the general principle of aversion 
to sectarianism. Their sincere antisec- 
tarianism is apt to make them unjust to 
their comrades, for it often leads them to 
disparage action on the ground of its being 
sectarian, when its tendency, being merely 
that of corporate action, is not necessarily 
sectarian, though it must, perforce, be 
denominational. A private individual, who 
wishes to do good, may remain anonymous ; 
but a corporation or a community desiring 
to do public good, and of gathering strength 
from the public which it serves, cannot, or 
cannot consistently, desire to be without 
denomination. But if we all agreed to 
call ourselves ‘‘ Free Chr ristians,” that 
would relieve our antisectarian wembers: 
and for that matter, all our members, of 
course, from the implication, contained in 


the theological appellative, that they are 
committed to a defined theological system, 
common to all; whilst 1t would leave us 
all free to associate ag one community, 
still held together by the true bond of 
sympathy for all who accepted the principle 
of entire liberty of reason and conscience 
for the evolution of religious creeds. 

Probably, even this name would be un- 
acceptable, as being too narrow in its 
implication, for a good many persons at 
present included in our community ; some 
of whom are indifferent towards the 
Christian name, while some expressly 
repudiate it for themselves and_ others, 
possibly a larger number, themselves doing 
homage to Christ, would yetnot like to 
exclude from their fellowship those who 
are unable to say that Jesus is Lord. 
By all these, perhaps, the name, ‘* Free 
Seekers after God’’ might be preferred. 
But to some the former name would be 
too narrow; the latter, to others, too 
comprehensive. 

Your present correspondent is one of 
those, who, whilst rejoicing in the goodness 
and the wisdom of all the good and wise, 
believe, nevertheless, that those of our 
community who will eventually continue 
to stand together, however they may be 
denominated, will be found to be people 
who consider that they are members of 
he one body of which Christ is head. 

Eustace THOMPSON. 
Nee: 13. 


Sir,—From Mr. Whitaker’s letter I fear 
we are in for another profitless and 
wearisome discussion on the question of 
labels. May I ask :— 

(1) What is a ‘‘ Unitarian’’? Is it 
not one who believes in one God in. one 
person? And do not all our churches, 
even those labelled ‘‘ Free Christian,”’ 
stand for that greatest of all religious 
affirmations ? 

(2) Even if Mahomedans and Jews are 
Unitarians, are not we Christian Uni- 
tarians ? And should we discard the 
name because it describes one belief held 
by others who are not Christians ? 

(3) Is not ‘‘ Unitarian Christian ’’ more 
descriptive and more accurate as dis- 
tinguishing us from non-Christian Uni- 
tarians and non-Unitarian Christians ? 
And does it not also enable us to claim 
kinship with both ? 

(4) Can the wit of man devise any other 
name that will ‘‘ represent our particular 
beliefs ’? as correctly or adequately ? If 
so, by all means let us see it. 

(5) Does not ‘‘ Free Christian ’’ arro- 
gated to one section, and that a small 
section of the Christian Church, by impli- 
cation deny either freedom or Christianity 
or both to other sections, which claim 
both words as describing their position 
also ? 

(6) If the idea is Catholicity, why 
‘« Christian’? and not ‘‘ Unitarian ’” ? 
On Mr. Whitaker’s own showing the latter 
is less exclusive and leaves us more free 
to fraternise and co-operate with all 
believers in the one God, whether Mahom- 
edans, Jews, Brahmins, or others. 

(7) If we try to discard the label, will it 
cease to stick ? Will not other Christians 


continue to describe us by it, and regard 
any change as an attempt to run away 
from, or, at-any rate, belittle,: the one 
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great affirmation that does distinguish us 
amongst the Christian Churches, that con- 
stitutes our greatest glory, and the 
acceptance of which, not of necessity but 
in practice, does generally lead to the 
acceptance of our other affirmations and 
negations. 

Many to whotn; like myself, the name 
is endeared by experiences of mental and 
spiritual suffering and struggle, would 
grieve to lose, for the sake of popularity, 
a name that is to us an inspiration. We 
prefer to bear the cross; indeed, like 
Paul, we glory in it. 

(8) Why not let the matter rest, 
leaving each individual church to adopt 
the name it prefers? Would not that be 
more free, as well as more Christian and 
more consonant with our history, princi- 
ples, and policy 2 

H. G. CHANCELLOR. 

2, Upper Hornsey-rise, London, N. 

Sir,—Interesting as the name ‘‘ Uni- 
tarian ’’ is historically, and convenient as 
it is to express the theological ideas of most 
of us attending and maintaining open-trust 
churches, I think with Mr. Whitaker that 
associations like the B. and F.U.A., whose 
main purpose is the support of our open- 
trust churches, would do very well to drop 
so Inappropriate, for them, because denomi- 
national, a name. I am not, however, in 
favour, like Mr. Whitaker, of adopting 
‘* Free Christian ’’ ; but I would follow the 
example of associations of later birth than 
the B. and F.U.A. but helping to do well 
the same work, 7.e., the helping of such 
open-trust churches as require help. I 
allude to the Ministers’ Stipend Augmenta- 
tion Fund, The Sustentation ,Fund, The 
Liverpool District Missionary Association, 
and many other local associations. 

These associations are not in any way 
handicapped by being without a denomina- 
tional name, whereas any denominational 
name must necessarily handicap the useful- 
ness of institutions and societies connected 
with open-trust churches, the case of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College being 
the most recent example. I never can 
understand people conscientiously believ- 
ing in the principle of open-trust churches 
and at the same time holding on to a de- 
nominational name for one of the colleges 
intended to educate ministers of those 
churches. 

Many people feel the name attached to 
the college at Manchester such a direct 
blow to the open-trust principle that they 
do not support it, and so a college doing 
good work is handicapped on account of its 
name. The same, I maintain, applies in a 
minor degree to the name ‘‘ Unitarian ”’ 
in the B. and F.U.A., and I wish, like Dr. 
Tillotson about the Athanasian Creed, that 
** we were well rid of it.’’ 

R. R. Meape-Kine. 

November 15, 1905. 


To CorresponpEnts. — Letters, &c., 
received from KE. A., J. H. B., R. B. (Cape 
Town) R. N. C., W.C..H., F. L, EB. N., 
Paes eS. HBOS. D8. Ad, 
C.B. U., A. W., G. W. (Sydney). 


In the note of the Rev. C. W. Wendte’s 
new address last week, it should have been 
352, Tappan-street, Brookline, Mass, (not 
Boschi) 
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MR. CARPENTER’S LECTURES. 
An IMPRESSION. 


For a long time I had wished to hear 
Professor Carpenter, but it was noé till 
quite recently I was able to attend his 
opening lecture at Birmingham, in the 
course-on ‘‘ The Christ of the Creeds and 
the Christ of Experience.’’ 

I do not think I have ever before been 
quite so much impressed with a lecturer 
and his lecture. Professor Carpenter has 
a most winning personality. His is a 
face you do not easily forget. The whole 
expression lightens up. You instinctively 
feel that a very good man with singular 
powers of intellect. and refinement stands 
before his audience. When he came 
forward to the little platform he found a 
room simply packed with earnest men 
and women anxious to learn from an 
eminent expert. It would have been 
interesting to have analysed the compo- 
ponent parts of the assembly. So many 
churchfolk, so many chapelfolk, so many 
neither one nor the other. There was no 
question as to the interest displayed. 
Probably all would not agree with the 
lecturer, but certainly all would acknow- 
ledge the deep reverent spirit, the masterly 
grasp of facts, the remarkable vividness, 
and the exquisite delineation, all of which 
characterised the discourse. Professor 
Carpenter understands an audience. He 
knows the force of an appeal to heart as 
well as head, and that sentiment and 
pathos can never be negligible quantities 
where human sympathies and necessities 
are concerned. 

Might one be pardoned for supposing 
that all that could possibly be said on the 
subject of Jesus Christ had already been 
spoken ?. Mr. Carpenter’s lecture was a 
direct challenge to such dogmatism. He 
gave us a new picture in a new setting of 
the Man of Nazareth. In a very real 
sense the Christ of the distant past was 
once more imbued with life and presented 
just as he was. If it is objected that such 
naturalistic treatment savours of an 
irreverent familiarity, the answer lies in 
the effect on the hearers. That effect can 
be stated in the case of at least one 
attentive auditor. It seemed as though 
for the first time reality was allowed to 
take possession of the incidents and 
environments associated with the life of 
Jesus. His parentage, his individuality, 
his characteristics, his impressions, his 
education, were all depicted with precision 
and skill. The mirror was indeed held 
up to nature. 

This first lecture was introductory to 
the course. The early days of Jesus, the 
pervading ideas of the time, the general 
expectancy, the state of religious feeling— 
these were vividly pictured. One notice- 
able feature about the methods employed 
is the adherence to strict logic. ‘‘I give 
you nothing without authority ’’ was the 
keynote to the whole. ‘‘I give you 
nothing without proof ’’ was the corollary. 
One felt one had no alternative but to 
trust and follow. 

In listening to the Professor, the 
impression of“ coming to close quarters ”’ 
with the subject was uppermost. Some- 
how, it is the quality of reserve which, 
in religious matters, seems to be pre- 
dominant. After manygyears! ‘of hearing 
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that something has been withheld. The 
pulpit—I speak of the orthodox—deals in 
half truths and thinks it wiser to practise 
homceopathy. 

Professor Carpenter believes in his 
message—a simple, direct appeal from 
history and experience to the mind and 
heart of the individual. I may never see 
or hear him again, but recollection will 
ever hold clear the personality and 
teaching of a highly gifted intellectual and 
spiritual man. We ied. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


YORKSHIRE. 

THosE of your readers who have long 
memories may not yet have forgotten the 
record of a memorable meeting at Mill Hill 
Chapel on the first day of the new century. 
On that day there assembled for conference 
and consecration in that stately building 
representatives from nearly all, if not all, 
our scattered congregations in this big 
county. Those of us who participated in 
the proceedings felt the force of this 
assembling together for high and holy 
purpose. And when we held conference 
on the best means of advancing the cause 
of liberal religion, we determined with one 
heart and mind to enter upon a ‘‘ forward 
movement.’’ 

Three things we set ourselves to do. 
Firstly, to kindle in our congregations a 
desire for a devouter-life by a special 
mission. Secondly, to raise a fund which - 
should be devoted to the support of a 
minister at large, and the extension of our 
cause in populous centres. And thirdly, 
to promote the circulation of a magazine 
which should serve to keep our congrega- 
tions acquainted with, and stimulate their 
interest in, our common work. 

The century is still young, and each of 
the aims we set before us has been achieved. 

As a direct outcome of the ‘* forward 
movement,’ we have the congregation at 
Attercliffe. The first meetings were held 
in a stuffy committee-room of the Vestry 
Hall. After awhile an upper room in the 
same building became available, and was 
engaged. Under the fostering care of a 
committee drawn from the two Sheffield 
congregations and the ministers of Upper 
Chapel, the congregation and Sunday- 
school increased. Now, chiefly through 
the zeal of Mr. Street, they are looking 
towards the erection of a mission hall 
which will afford them greater facilities 
for development. The memorial stone of 
the new building will be laid by Mrs. R. T. 
Eadon on Thursday, November 23. The 
cost, including purchase of land, will be 
Shout £1,650, “towards which about £1,300 
has been raised, including grants from the 
Yorkshire Bazaar Fund and the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. The 
ladies of the three Sheffield congregations 
have been working very zealously for some 
time past with a view to a bazaar shortly 
to be held, when it is hoped that the tota 
amount needed to defray the cost of this 
new extension will be raised. 

The success of this new movement is 
due, in large measure, to the fine spirit of 
co-operation manifested in the Sheffield 
congregations. It would be good if neigh- 
bouring congregations in different parts of — 
the county could be ona dra 
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closely together in common effort—good for 
the cause, and good for the congregations 
themselves. It is a misfortune, however, 
that so many of our churches are too 
distantly remote from each other to permit 
of active fellowship. And in cases where 
only a few miles separate the churches, 
they are so embued with the spirit of inde- 
pendence that it is difficult to bring them 
together for mutual aid. 

The problem of effective co-operation is 
one which will sooner or later have to be 
faced. Sheffield has solved it in large 
measure. It is worthy of consideration 
in other districts. We have got into the 
way of regarding Leeds as a common 
centre. It is too remote from even such 
places as Lydgate, Elland, and Pepperhill 
to be a centre for effective co-operation ; 
much too remote from Scarborough, Mal- 
ton and Hull. The cost in time and money 
for free mingling of the congregations is 
too great. But why not have four centres 


with this effective co-operation in view, 


e.g., Mill Hill—with Selby, Hunslet, Hol- 
beck, Dewsbury and Wakefield within easy 
reach of each other ; Bradford—with Idle, 
Pudsey, and Pepperhill; Hahfax—with 
Lydgate, Huddersfield, and Elland? The 
Sheffield congregations are already in close 
touch with Doncaster, Rotherham and 
Stannington. I venture to suggest that 
if the neighbouring congregations in the 
four centres indicated could be drawn into 
closer association by periodic rallys, or for 
some common purpose, much real strength- 
ening would result. 

I have said we have come to regard 
Leeds as a common centre. It is so in 
one respect, at least. It is the centre 
and source whence the greater part of 
the Funds required for carrying on the 
work of the Yorkshire Union are drawn. 
When we consider that the Mill Hill 


-congregation contributes almost as much 


as all the other congregations in Yorkshire 
together, to the funds of the Union, 
besides supporting handsomely the other 
congregations in Leeds, and responding to 
numerous appeals from different parts of 
the country, it must be admitted that 
Leeds is an important centre indeed. 
In this respect, as in many others, Mill 
Hill sets a noble example worthy of emu- 
lation. It only needs that other import- 


ant congregations in the county should 


follow its example in contributing according 
to their ability, to put the funds of the 
Union in such a condition as will enable 
the committee to engage fearlessly in 
extended operations. 

There is a spirit of hopefulness at the 
present time in most of our churches. 
ven in places where the congregations are 
small, and where the work of keeping alive 
the liberal faith is specially difficult, there 
is no sign of despondency. From differ- 
ent parts of the field there are indications 
that the forward movement has not spent 
its force. : 

The congregation at Dewsbury is re- 
ceiving attention at the hands of the Rev. 
Henry Cross, who was appointed assis- 
tant district minister six months ago. 
He comes with a splendid record of work 
at Stockton, and is giving himself without 
reserve to his new charge. Already there 
are signs of improvement, and his zeal 
will in time bear good fruit. The little 
congregation at Selby has recently been 
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rejoicing in the acquisition of a new, 
neatly furnished chapel, now free from 
debt. The people at Lydgate are making 
steadily for the attamment of a much- 
needed new school building, and other 
improvements. The Hiland congregation 
has built a new vestry and made the 
interior of the Church more comfortable 
and attractive. The congregation at the 
rural upland, known as Pepperhill, is now 
worshipping in a renovated chapel. It is 
hardly necessary to say that whilst liberal 
grants from the Bazaar Fund have been 
made to aid these various schemes, a good 
deal is left to local effort. 

My good friends at Upperthorpe are 
entering on a big énterprise. The year 
of the jubilee of the congregation is ap- 
proaching, and they are bent upon cele- 
brating it worthily. For some time it has 
been evident that there is little hope of 
increasing the congregation in the present 
chapel. They have with perfect unanimity, 
therefore, determined to dispose of the old 
property, and to build a new church in a 
position more accessible to the majority 
of the members. A suitable site has been 
secured, and the Committee will soon bein a 
position to consider plans for the new 
building. got 

When Mr. Street penned his last pro- 
vincial Letter from the Yorkshire District 
he referred in appreciative terms to 
the labours of the venerable pastor, the 
Rey. Iden Payne, as then on active 
service at Stannington. On the com- 
pletion of a 21 years’ ministry at that place 
our dear friend retired, and bid an affec- 
tionate farewell to his beloved flock, 
having completed a longer term of service 
than any other minister in our body. A 
large gathering assembled to do him hon- 
our, and to express the hope that, in the 
eventide, he might have rest and joy 
in his labours. Eight weeks later a larger 
gathering assembled to pay a tribute of 
respect to all that was mortal of our good 
friend. His was a beautiful and gracious 
life of faithful ministry. May the congre- 
gation, thus left shepherdless, soon find a 


F pastor who will go in and out among them 


in his spirit. 

The Scarborough Church and Yorkshire 
Unitarianism have lost one of the best of 
friends and supporters in the death of 
Mr. H. J. Morton ; and the Hull congrega- 
tion one of its most cultured and devoted 
workers, in the death of Mr. Donald Wilson. 
The obituaries of these good men have 
recently appeared in your columns, An 
account of the Yorkshire Churches would 
not be complete without, at least, mention 
of our loss. Their places will be hard to 
fill. 

At Pudsey everything was going well. 
There were large and enthusiastic congre- 
gations ; the Sunday School was vigorous ; 
the institutions were in a most flourishing 
condition. These were happy auguries 
for along and happy ministry. Mr. Lockett 
was to be congratulated on all counts. 


Unfortunately, the severity of the northern’ 


climate, and the strain of the work, were 
too much for him, and he was obliged to 
resign his ministry. We honour him for 
his own sake, and for the work he did 
in our district during his short stay ; we 
sympathise with him in his affliction ; and 
we ardently pray that he may be restored 
to health, by his residence at Davos Platz, 


so that he may yet devote himself to the 
work he loves, and for which he is so well 
qualified. The congregation is to be con- 
gratulated on so speedily coming to a. 
decision to appoint a successor to Mr. 
Lockett, and the Rev. Alfred Amey is to be 
congratulated upon his appointment. He 
will labour under conditions vastly dif- 
ferent from those to which he has been 
accustomed in the Eastern Counties. He 
will be heartily welcomed into this district. 
He will find a united and enthusiastic 
congregation, and if he enters upon his 
work in the right spirit, a happy and 
useful career lies before him among these 
sturdy folk. 

So much for a general survey of the 
district. We have no brilliant results to 
chronicle, but the outlook is decidedly 
hopeful. Our greatest need is to concen- 
trate our forces, and then to advance. 

There has been a complete change in the 
active officials of the Union. Messrs. 
Henry Lupton, G. E. Verity, and Rev. 
A. H. Dolphin have taken the places of 
men who have served the churches faith- 
fully and well. As President, Treasurer, 
and Secretary, respectively, these gentle- 
men do not mean to be lacking in service. 
In order, therefore, the better to equip them- 
selves for their duties, they have offered to 
visit each of the congregations, so that 
they may act on a full knowledge of the 
strength and needs of our churches. 

Our new venture at Barnsley is decidedly 
promising. We have established regular 
Sunday evening services at the Arcade 
hall. The number in attendance, so far 
this autumn, has averaged about 25 adults, 
mostly men. A few are Unitarian by 
conviction, and from old association. 
The larger proportion have discovered that 
our message answers their need. It is 
too early yet to say whether a per- 
manent congregation will be the outcome. 
The most one can say now is that the out- 
look is very hopeful. 

The discovery of isolated and lonely 
Unitarians and Liberal Christians, during 
the progress of the work at Barnsley, has 
convinced me that it would be good to 
adopt the method of the Rev. W. Channing 
Brown, of Massachussetts, and to attempt 
to form on his lines, in Yorkshire, a 
‘* Church of the Unattached.’’? The York- 
shire Union Committee have asked me to 
endeavour to find out by means of adver- 
tisement, Unitarians and Liberal Christians 
who reside at places remote from our 
churches. When I am able to present a 
reasonable scheme the Committee will give 
it due consideration. The initial diffi- 
culty is to get into touch with these isolated 
fellow-believers. My advertisements, so 
far, have brought me a few replies; but 
there must be many Unitarians and Liberal 
Christians in populous centres where no 
Unitarian church exists, and in small 
villages in remote parts of Yorkshire, who 
would be glad to have fellowship with those 
like-minded in thought and worship. If 
this copy of the Inquirer should reach 
any such, and this letter should be read, 
I should be glad to correspond. I conclude 
with expressing my belief that a better 
spirit is coming into our churches; and 
that now, with closer fellowship, clearer 
aims, and a distinct purpose, each to 
do our part faithfully, in spreading the 
reasonable gospel of God’s Fatherhood 
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and Man’s Brotherhood, in the spirit of 
Jesus, we shall go forward to greater 
achievements in the cause of righteousness 
‘and truth than our churches in Yorkshire 
have hitherto chronicled for a generation 
past. Joun ELLIs. 
November 7th, 1905. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


= 

[Notices and Reporte for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

gs 

Carlisle.—The twenty-second anniversary of 
the Viaduct Church was celebrated on Sunday 
and Monday last, the Rey. A. Thornhill preach- 
ing three times on the Sunday to augmented 
congregations. ‘Tea was served to upwards of 
ninety personson Monday. The Mayor of New- 
castle, Alderman Baxter- Ellis, J.P., was to have 
presided, but, being unexpectedly deterred, Mr. 
Edmondson, chairman of the church committee, 
filled his place. An address by the minister, ‘in 
which he reviewed the work of the church and 
its institutions, was very cordially received. He 
showed that the attendance at the services was 
steadily improving and for the past three months 
averaged over fifty in the morning and nearly 
ninety in the evening. The guild was active; 
the band of hope, with an average of forty in 
attendance, was doing excellent work among the 
young; a minister’s class for adults had been 
organised, and a recreation club for the young 
people. Mr. Thornhill pleaded for more workers 
and for energetic efforts to still further increase 
the number of worshippers. A musical ‘pro- 
gramme followed. It may be of interest to add 
that Mr. Thornhill was admitted to the M.A. 
degree at Cambridge on Thursday week. 

Chester.—The 205th anniversary services 
were held in Matthew Henry’s Chapel on the 
12th inst. The morning service was conducted 
by the Rev. H. D. Roberts, of Hope-street, 
Liverpool, and in the evening by the Rey. C. 
Craddock, of Toxteth Chapel, of the same city. 
The sermons were greatly appreciated by large 
congregations, Collections were taken in aid of 
the Sunday-school. It was with sincere sorrow 
that the congregation heard of the serious illness 
of its minister, the Rev. H. E, Haycock, who 
had just-accepted an unanimous invitation to 
the pastorate of Halliwell-road Church, Bolton. 
Mr. Haycock was seized with what threatened 
to be an attack of enteric fever while the anni- 
versaty celebration was taking place in the 
chapel of which for the past five years he has 
been minister. On the 14th inst. his medical 
attendant reported that an improvement was 
noticeable, and that there was a chance of his 
not developing enteric after all. 

_Liscard.—T'he Grand Bazaar held in the 
Concert Hall, Manor-road, Nov. 9, 10 and 11, on 
behalf of the Memorial Church, to raise £400 to 
make the church self-supporting, was an un- 
qualified success, and the congregation and their 
friends are to be warmly congratulated on 
the result, The total receipts amounted to 
£624 4s, 6d., including nearly £200 in donations. 
Many friends in Liverpool helped towards. this 
happy result, which will be a great encourage- 
ment to the Rey. A. E. Parry and his fellow- 
workers. 

‘London: Essex Church.—On Tuesday 
next, at 8.30, Mr. Ronald P. Jones, M.A., will 
lecture on “‘ Ancient and Medieval Sicily.”” The 
lecture will be illustrated by original slides, and 
admission is free. 

‘Manchester District Sunday - School 
Association.—The-Band of Hope Festival was 
held ‘in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Satur- 
day, Noy. 11. The choir of children, with a 
fair number of adults, numbered over 200 in all, 
The President of the Association, the Rev. T. P. 
Spedding, took the chair at 7 p.m., and in his 
opening address referred especially to the im- 
proved character of the festiva). The musical 
arrangements were carried out in a most admir- 
able manner under the direction of Mr. O. H. 
Heys, himself a musical enthusiast and an ardent 
teetotaler, who expressed himself afterwards as 
delighted with the children’s singing. Two fine 
practical addresses were given by Mr. John Heys 
and the Rev, Chas. Peach. Mr. Heys roused the 
sympathy of his audience by an appeal to the 
children to remain firm-and true to their pledge, 
declaring his conviction that if all the young 
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people, up and down the country, would refrain 
from the use of alcoholic drink, in a generation, 
or at the most in two, the drink problem would 
be solved. Mr. Peach addressed himself especially 
to the attitude taken up by the liquor traffic, and 
declared that their motto, “Our trade our 
politics,” was a sericus menace to the social and 
moral welfare of the community. He congratu- 
lated the Association on the evident growth of 
the Band of. Hope movement, declaring that the 
present festival exceeded the previous ones in the 
number of the choir, the increased audience, and 
the quality of the music. 

Nottingham: High Pavement.—We have 
called attention in our Notes of the Week to the 
Musical Recital to be given in the chapel on 
Monday evening. The Rey. J. M. Lloyd Thomas 
is giving a course of Sunday evening lectures on 
«Religion and Poetry.” The first two lectures 
on Wordsworth and Shelley were heard by large 


congregations. ‘I'o-morrow, Tennyson is the 
subject, 
Wakefield.—The annual school sermons 


were preached in Westgate Chapel on Sunday 
last by the Rev. J. E. Manning, of the Home 
Missionary College, Manchester. The services were 
musical, and the choir, which is one of the best 
injthe city, rendered the selections in the most 
efficient manner. ‘The collection for the school 
fund amounted to £10 5s. In the afternoon the 
Rev. Andrew Chalmers gave the scholars an 
address on the history of their Sunday-school, 
which was established in 1790, and is the oldest 
in Wakefield. From the first it gave most 
valuable aid to the enlightenment of the people, 
and so early as 1806 it had a subscription fist 
of over £40 a year, besides annual collections. 
On Monday evening the annual Congregational 
soirée was held in the schoolrooms, when there 
was a large gathering in spite of the unfavour- 
able weather. A resumé of the year’s work was 
given by the minister, and Mr. Manning delivered 
an appropriate and able address. A musical 
programme of a high standard was greatly 
enjoyed, and all passed pleasantly. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, November io. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11.15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. T. E. M. 
EDWARDS. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rey. W. Lyppon Tucrmr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. W. Stanuey. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. Epaar Dartyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11, 
Rev. Frank K. Frrzston, and 6.30, Rev. 
A. GOLLAND, M.A. 

forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. H. Rawiinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CiaRLESWoRTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savern Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7. 

Rev. Frep. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, ll and 7, Mr. Biman C, 
GuosuH, M.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11,15 and 7, Rey. 
J. Paan Hopes, 

Mansford-street Church and. Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gordon Coorrr, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. I. G. FLetTcuEr. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Junxins Jonzs, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Furix Taytor. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
EpwarD CAPLETon, 
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Stoke’ Newington, 11.15 and 7, Rev, W. 
Woonpine, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Rey. T. EB. M. 
Epwarps, and 6.30, Rev. Eustace THompson 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev, 
Dr. Mummery. = Oar eet ay. 55 
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Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE Lt. 

BuackeooL, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roppert MoGer. 

Brackroont, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Bootts, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. J. Mortey Mixts. 

BovurneMmovrsy,. Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox, 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerepic Jonus, M.A. 2 

Briguton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Prizstirey Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. GEORGE STREET. 
CamBrip@n, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.80, Rev. 
V. D. Davis, B.A. ; 
CantTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smrru. ¢ 

CuxrsteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. E. Haycoox, 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 

GuinprorpD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MAARTEN. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CaarLzs 
Harcrove, M.A. 


Lx1orster, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


GERTRUD voN PrTzotp, M.A. : 
LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GtorGE PAYNE. ee 
LiverPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK, = 
LiveRrooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Reve" HD. ROBERTS. “2 See ee 
LIvERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Cotttys Openrs, B.A. Ror 
Maipsrone, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 


Newrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. . 


LivENs. . Gy 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rey. J. E. 
CARPENTER, M.A. Se Css 
PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 
PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 

Mr. T. Bonn. : : 8 oy 
ScarBorovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OrrwerLt Binns. : es 
SuvaNoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meetin, 
House, 11, Rev. F. THASDALE REED. ; 
SunrrietD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. J.Strezt, M.A., LLB.. 
SipmovrH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. W. Acar. ; 
SovuTHEND, 
Deira Evans. ie Con 
Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Morr, re reretenbs ee 8 
TENTERDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. S. 


BurRows. . AS ere She carpe 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 1 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O?ConnoR. > 2 9% 


TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
WaIN. +> 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

road, ll.and 6.30. Pr ee 


ee ES 


IRELAND. 


Dusen, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G, 
H. Vance, B.D. - 


eee 


WALES. ; Eg 

AsERystwitH, New Market Hall, 11. ~ rot 
oS eee 

Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 

Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BALMFORTH, 


f 


W.—Nov. 19, at 11.15, DR. 
SULLIVAN. ots ame 


= « 


Darnley-road, 11 ‘and 6.30, Mr. 
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Board and Residence, 


een 


“POURNEMOUTH, — Elvaston, West 


s Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
eliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 


Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 


Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, — “ Cran- 
teck,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnny P. Porrer,. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DawuisH 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 

girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts and genial 

companionship. Fast through trains,— Pros- 
pectus from Proprietor. 


ee Ee Mount Royal, 33, 

_ Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
osition on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
evonshire Park, &e, Separate tables; elec- 

tric light. Terms from 2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


AT EWQUAY, CORNWALL.—Mrs, 

Vickers, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
arene, APARTMENTS, with or without 
board. 


HAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 

Apartments facing the sea; highly 

recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 5, Claremont-terrace. 


ns 


ILL A LADY EXCHANGE 
HOUSE or FLAT in London for one 

in Lake District for one or more months. 
Careful tenant ; no children.—Address, M. J., 
Inquirer Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
BowmnmDpDpon. 

This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
pone Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 

ight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms onevery Floor; 
Spacious aaa § Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms ; Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive share for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ BookcraFt,” LONDON. 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
; LONDON: 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution, 
Central. Homelike. Beds from ls. 6d 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


&BOWe. © 
yARD x Ss 
oe mar 


{The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 
CefeLaeney 7  n 


1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may now 
ess of nearest agent on receipt of 
ory, London, W.C. 


a 8. 
Sir Edwin and Lady Durning- 
Lawrence ... we ei - 2,000 0 
Mr. F. Nettlefold ... on Ben 3500 
Miss E. Sharpe os Ss ae O00 
Mr. John Harrison... ths Bech wid ROY AIAG) 
Mrs. L. M. Aspland om Se 100" 30 
Mr. G. W. Brown ... ase AS 50 0 
Miss Preston ae a ac 50 0 
Mr. Edwin Tate... aye ee 50 0 
Mr. John Carlisle ... aH ini 26 5 
Mr. T. B. Bowring ... ae ie 25 0 
Mr. C. F, Pearson .., a a 25 0 
Rev. Charles Roper, B.A. Pe 25 0 
Mr. Stanton W. Preston .... Ree 20 0 
Rev. Eustace Thompson ... Ea 15 0 
| Mr. F. W. Pethick Lawrence ei 10 10 
Mr. D. Martineau ... aS dee 10 10 
Mrs. Henry Rutt... : Me 10 10 
Miss M. C. Martineau as ts 10 0 
-Mrs. Joshua Buckton Pa Se 10 0 
Mrs. E. W. Shannon a <a 10.0 
Mr. Walter Baily ... as ae 10 0 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie... Se 10 0 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A... ES 10 0 
Mr, 8S. Charlesworth ; - a 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


President: Rev. Cuarues C. Cox, F.R.G.S. 
Principal: Rev. ALEXANDER Gorpon, M.A. 


JUBILEE MEMORIAL FUND. 
£20,000 
For the Purchase, Hquipment and Endow- 


ment of the Residential Collegiate Buildings, 
Summerville, Victoria Park. 


SpreciAL APPEAL TO 
UNITARIANS IN LONDON AND District. 


HE following list includes new and in- 
-L creased donations received since the last 
announcement, as well as a selection from 
former lists, It is published now to show the 
support which the Fund has met with in 
London and District, and in the hope that it 
may encourage others to contribute. While 
the Jubilee Committee cordially appreciate 
the great generosity of many London Unit- 
arians, as shown in this list, they cannot but 
feel that London Unitarians, as a whole, have 
hardly realised the claims which the College 
makes upon them as a national institution. 
The College is established in Manchester, but 
its students come to it from all parts, and leave 
it, as the Current Year Book shows, to occupy 
pepe in London, Liverpool], Manchester, 
irmingham, and other parts of England, 
Treland, Scotland,and Wales. There are many 
and obvious reasons why the College should be 
established in Manchester, especially since the 
creation there of the first Faculty of Theology 
which both teaches and examines without 
reference to sectarian limitations; but the 
College remains national in its sympathies, 
services, and aims. The Committee will be 
glad to send deputations to address congrega- 
tional meetings in London and District to 
explain their work more in detail. Mean- 
while they urgently appeal for new or (where 
possible) increased donations from all friends 
in the London District. 


DONATIONS. 


Mr. W. A. Sharpe ... Ve 
Mr, Howard Chatfeild Clarke 
Rev. James Harwood, B.A 
Mrs. Bayle Bernard ae 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Stannus 
Mr, Richard S. Osler a 
Mr, Edgar Chatfeild Clarke 
Rey. G. Lansdown ... Wee 
Mr. F. W. Turner ... ae 
Mrs. EH. Louisa Morton... 
Rev. W. H. Rose .., ay 
Mr. Howard Young es 
Mrs. A. Bartram — ... HAs 
Miss M. EH. Dunn ... nts 
Rey. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Miss E. W. Burkitt... AY 
Mr. Henry Burrows i 
Rey. W. L. Tucker, M.A. 
Mr. T. Pallister Young . 
Mrs. Stanley Jevons 

Mr. H. Y. Thomas _, 

Mrs. Counter sis ae 
Mrs. Beatrice Brookbank 
Mrs. R. Moore... s%8 
Miss Emily J. Carey 

Misses Shakespeare : on 
Miss Caroline '[eschemacher .., 


_— 


Pet et ee et DODO DODO DO NOW OHO CI Orr Cr oi SIT 
SOCOH ERR HHHOONNNOWOSOSCOCOOOM 


Cheques should be mzde payable to the 
Treasurer, Unitarian Home Missionary 


ACN ASE SAREE ne foe Er 


SSocooSCoOC COSCO OSC OOOO OSO SO SOO OCSO SOS SSOSSOOSOS OS SSSCSCSCSCSSSDSoO a 


College, and sent to Messrs. HE. Lawron & 
Son, 14, Brown-street, Manchester. 
Correspondence should be addressed ito the 
Hon. Secs.—CH rues Peacu, Richmond-grove, 
Manchester ; Tuomas P. SPEDDING, Tweedale- 
street, Rochdale. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 
Z 7 
RS. CROMPTON can recommend a 
] COACHMAN who lived in her service 
for ten years at Rivington Hall. Thoroughly 
understands horses and is most kind to them. 
Steady and_ reliable. Age 32; married.— 


Wituiam Worrnincton, 14, Roebuck-lane, 
Sale, Cheshire. 


INISTER’S DAUGHTER | desires 
EMPLOY MENT.—Mission Work pre- 
ferred. Experience : nursing (partly trained) ; 
teaching, London Matriculation ; shorthand 
typewriting, dispensing.—Address,. “ Veritas,” 


-INQUIRER Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


K- ENGAGEMENT DESIRED.— 
Useful COMPANION or HOUSE- 
KEEPER. Long experience. Good needle- 
work.—For references, &c., S.. W., c/o Rev. 
Dendy Agate, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


1973 CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
wv ADELAIDH-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.O, 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—Sir EH. W. Lawzexos, Bart., J.P., 9 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Mark H. Jupex, A.R.1B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 
Miss Czom GraDwELL, 7, Victoria-street, S.W.. 
F. HH, A, Harvcastie, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S.W> 
ALEXANDER W. Lawrence, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C. 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 
SrepHEN SEAWARD TYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, S.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 34 per cent., 
withdrawable at short nctice, 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent, Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100, 


) 


*|10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years 
a bee Ge | 018 4; 015 6 014 2 0.12 11 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given bo persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their cw» occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LARD AGENTS 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c. 


—s <= ——- = 


BIRTH. 

Harvit.—On November 15th, at 86, Ashburn- 
ham-road, Northampton, to Mrs. Harvie, 
widow of the late Rev. Arthur Harvie, 
a daughter, 


DEATHS. 

Haryip.—On November 13th, at 86, Ashburn- 
ham-road, Northampton, after five months’ 
illness from consumption, following 
heemorrhage of the lungs, Edith Lucy, the 
tenderly loved elder child of Katherine 
and the late Rev. Arthur Harvie, aged 10 
years. 

KELLY.—On November 3rd, 1905, at the Glebe, 
Dunmurry, Maria (Minnie), wife of Rev. 
J. A. Kelly, and daughter of the late Rev. 
J. A. Malet, D.D., Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Puitiirs.—On November 14th, at Newton, 
Porthcawl, Evan Ewart, second son o 
Rey. and Mrs. W.J. Phillips, aged 74 years. 
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The Sunday School Association. 


PICTURE CARD LESSONS ON 


SCENES AND STORIES FROM 
THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


Arranged by the Rev T. P. SPEDDING. 


Consisting of Twelve Picture Cards, 6} in, by 52 in.; 
Twelve Suggestive Lessons for the Parent or Teacher 
on Separate Cards, and Introductory Notes, explaining 
the method of using the Lessons. 

Title of Picture and Lesson. 

NAZARETH: The Boyhood of Jesus. 
THE SEA OF GALILEE: Sources of Inspiration. 
RIVER JORDAN : The Baptism of Jesus. 
THE SEA OF GALILEE: The Cail of the Disciples. 
CAESAREA PHILIPPI: Followirg Jesus, 
OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE: Drawers of Water. 
OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE: The Shepherd. 
OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE: Bread-making. 
THE JERIGHO ROAD: The Good Samaritan. 
BETHANY : Fhe Home of Martha and Mary. 
JERUSALEM: In the Garden of Gethsemane. 
JERUSALEM; The Via Dolorosa, 

IN STRONG ENVELOPE. ONE SHILLING net. 
London: ES3EX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND- 


NOW READY. 


Dr. Martineau’s Philosophy 


By CHARLES 8B. UPTON, B.A., B.Sc. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“The Exposition of his master’s philosophy 
contained in the present work, could not have 
been in more competent hands, . . . The 
Author luminous'y brings out the salient 
points of Dr. Martineau’s philosophy, showing 
its relation to current views on the philosophy 
of religion,’—Dundee Courier. 


J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21, Berners St., London, W. 


DR. WEYMOUTH’S 
NEW TESTAMENT, WITH NOTES. 


Oxford India Paper, Gilt Edges, Cloth, 3/6 net; Blue 
Leather (for presents), 5/- net. Ordinary Paper, Cloth, 
Gilt Top, 2/6 net ; Blue Leather, Gilt &dges, 4/- net. 


THE WHEW TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN SPEECH. 


BY THE 
Late R. F. WEYMOUTH, M A., D.Lit. 
EDITED BY 
E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 


“By far the best of its kind.’—PRINCIPAL SALMONI. 
“Really beautiful.’—DR. CAMPBELL MORGAN. 


London: J. CLARKE & CO, 
New York : BAKER & TAYLOR. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORC’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS 


*.* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged uncer heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 


London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 


KILBURN UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


QUEX ROAD. 
NOVEMBER, 1905. 


A SEGIES OF SPECIAL SERMONS ON 


INDIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


WILL BE: GIVEN BY 


Mr. BIMAL C. GHOSH, M.A Cantab. 


((of the Brahmo-Somaj, the Theistic Church of India). 
SUBJECTS: 
On Sunday Mornings :— 


Novy. 19—Hindu Conceptions of the Deity. 
» 26—Hindu Religious Discipline. 


0» Sunday Evenings :— 

Novyv.19-The Harmony of Religions. © 
» 26—The Soul of Religion. 

SERVICZS COMMENCE AT 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


ALL SEATS FREE, 
The Rey. CHARLES ROPER, B.A.. of Moss Side, 


Manchester, will enter upon his Ministry in this 
Church on Sunday, Dec. 3rd. 


‘“* UNITARIAN ”=ISM. 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 


Six,—When so many more practised | Artists in Stained § Leaded Glass 


rhetoricians and disputants are ready to 
speak for or against this lamentable and 
surely most directly deleterious supersti- 
tion, it would be useless for me to intrude 
with unskilled dialectic, or where others 
can speak with full inspiration the very 
words of the Father, I will not pretend to 
do either. 

But I beseech you to let me call up 
again precious words of one of the 
masters who have ruled me for 70 years ; 
I refer to the Rev. John James Tayler 
and the Rev. W. E. Channing. 

I find in a letter of Aug. 29, 1841, Mr. 
Channing wrote to his friend, Mr. 
Trevilcock, as follows, words which, for 
the promotion of Open Brotherhood, of 
the Christianity of Jesus and of the 
Kingdom of God within us, seem to me 
appropriate :— 

‘* Your religious experience, as you 
relate it, has been fitted to carry you for- 
ward. There are advantages in having 
known error and felt its power, if we are 
so happy as to escape from it. We know 
the truth more distinctly by contrast. 
We have a wider field for observation and 
comparison, and, what is of great import- 
ance, we can understand the feelings of 
those from whom we differ, and do them 
greater justice. I am strongly opposed 
to Methodism, not for its_ speculative 
errors, but for its spirit of domination. 
No sect seems to me more fettered, or to 
have more the spirit of a sect. It is a 
religious aristocracy, combining a’ great 
power for narrow ends. . As I grow older, 
I grieve more and more at theimpositions 
on the human mind, at the machinery by 
which the few keep down the many. I 
distrust sectarian influence more and more. 
I am more detached from a denomination, 
and strive to feel more my connection 
with the Universal Church, with all good 
and holy men. Lam little of a Unitarian ; 
have little sympathy with the system ot 
Priestley and Belsham, and stand aloof 
from all but those who strive and pray 
for clearer light, who look for a purer and 
more effectual manifestation of Christian 


truth.”’ 
R. D. DaARBIsHiIre. 


UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH, HORWICH. 
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to rais3 £500 for Independence and Guarantee 
Funds, Novemter 29th, 30th, and Decemb-r 
2nd. Opened first day by C. SypNEY JoNEs, 
Esq., M.A., of Liverpool ; on second day by 
J. Padez TAYLOR, Esq., J.P., of Bolton ; ou 
third day by WiLiiam Heatry, Esq., J.P., 
of Heywood. Will inteuding contributors 
kindly send as scon as possible ? 

R. C. Moorst, Munister, Brownlow Villa, 
Horwich, Bolton, ‘T. 8. Hinsiey, Secretary, 
40, Grange Street, Horwich, Bolton. ; 


s NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adcpted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. Ore co 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Schools, ete. 
—e— { 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

HiguGatEe, Lonpon, N, Head Mistress: Miss 
Lii1an Ta.sot, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, ‘Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitaricn 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRIGHTON. 


A Founder's Scholarship will be competed 
for in June, 1906. ‘The value is such as to 
reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and 
tuition to £30 a year. 

For particulars of the Examination, apply 
to Miss Wi AITH, Roedean School, Brighton. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PRINCIPAL 


Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


WV ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANT- 
WICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Next Entrance and Foundation Scholarship 
Examination, 'Cuesday, December 5.—For 
particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


Nazareth (Unitarian) Chapel, 


PADINHAWM. 


Bazaar in Aid of the Centenary Memorial 
_ Schools, December 13, 14, and 16 next. 
Contributions in money or goods will be thankfully 

received by Rev. J. E. Jenkins, Minister, Black}urn- 

road ; Andrew Wilkinson, Esq., Treasurer, Chureh-St, 
ALFRED BLEZARD, 
T. W. WADDINGTON | ete etaries. 
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THE sermon preached in the Cathedral 
of Geneva on Aug. 28, by the Rev. J. E. 
Roberty, of Paris, at the inauguration of 
the Third International Council of Unit- 
arian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers 
and Workers, was published in the 
October number of the ‘‘ Revue Chré- 
tienne.’’ We are glad to offer to our 
readers this week an English translation 
of the sermon by the Rey. E. L. H. 
Thomas. 


Tue completed volume of Proceedings 
of the International Council is expected 
to be issued early in the new year. M. 
Roberty’s sermon, together with the two 
presidential addresses and the sermon 
preached by the Rev. Charles Wagner cn 
the following Sunday, have already been 
issued as a separate pamphlet, in the form 
in which they will appear in the complete 
volume. We hope soon to publish a 
translaticn of Mr. Wagne1’s sermon also. 


‘Tae Martinean Memorial Fund at 
Norwich, for the erection of schools and 
a memorial hall in connection with the 
Octagon Chapel, it will be seen from the 
list advertised this week, has made sub- 
stantial progress ; but the progressis slow, 
and there is still need of some £2,000 
more for the adequate completion of the 
scheme. We note with special pleasure a 


donation of £134 17s. from fifty-four of 
Dr. Martineau’s old students. 
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MISINFORMED gossip dies hard. A note 
in the Westminster Gazette of Nov. 3 on 
the “Disappearance of Addis Hall”’ 
stated that Mr. Addis, “ having recently 
conformed to the Established Church, has 
intimated tothe Vice-Chancellor that he 
will not seek renewal of the licence for 
Addis Hall, Oxford.’’? This and other mis- 
statements were corrected by Dr. Drum- 
mond, Principal of Manchester College, in 
a letter which appeared in the West- 
minster Gazette of Nov. 10, and again cn 
the following day, by the Rev. Henry 
Gow, one of “the secretaries of the College. 
Yet the Daily News on Nov. 18. apropcs 
ot the announcement that Mr. Addis was 
to preach at Westminster Abbey cn 
Sunday morning, repeated the statement 
that Mr. Addis had ‘recently resigned the 
ptivate hostelry called Addis Hall, which 
in connection with Manchester 
College.”’ 

Bora Dr. Drummond and Mr. Gow had 
already explained that Mr. Addis’s con- 
nection with the Oxford Hall remains 
precisely what it was. He has not 
resigned, and there has been no question 
as to his relation to the Residence and the 
students of Manchester College. The 
question of the renewal of the licence of 
the Hall was purely technical, as between 
the University and the College authorities, 
for whom Mr. Addis, as head of the Hall, 
had to act. 


WE have referred from time to time to 
the Lay Preachers’ Training Class, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Professor Garvie. 
This class aims both to assist those who are 
engaged in the tremendously important 
task of unprofessional preaching, and also 
to stimulate and instruct young men who 
look forward to joining the ranks. In 
both respects it is worthy of imitation 
amongst us, and from the latest of Dr. 
Garvie’s lectures we take some sentences, 
which are valuable for all preachers, 
except those men of genius who need no 
guidance. ‘‘It is not merely an intel- 
lectual, but also an emotional and voli- 
tional communication which constitutes 
real preaching. But this emotion must 
not be undirected and uncontrolled ex- 
citement, because then there will be heat 
only, without light, and without work. 
Volition must check and guide emotion. 
The preacher must will to do something, 
and he must concentrate the energy of his 
will on that purpose. Preaching is a 
deed, and not a word only. A resolute 
purpose and a strenuous energy in the 
preacher have a commanding influence 
over his hearers. To feel deeply and will 
strongly is as necessary to the preacher 


as to think clearly. Tven in regard to the 
mind, it is the whole mind which is to be 
exercised. Preachers are prone to pay 
too exclusive attention to the reason which 
apprehends truth, and the conscience 
which appreciates duty, to present only 
arguments to the one or to bring constraints 
to bear on the other; but the imagination 
is in most persons the most direct channel 
of approach and appeal both to reason and 
conscience.”’ 


THE present rather critical position of 
the London Missionary Society is giving 
rise to a good deal of criticism and re- 
crimination among its directors and sup- 
porters. The financial difficulty, which is 
becoming acute, may be directly traced to 
the flickering out of the enthusiasm evoked 
a few years ago by the Forward Movement 
for sending out 100 additional missionaries. 
More than half this number was actually 
despatched, and now the reaction has come. 
In the words of one of the directors :— 
** Schools have been closed, native teachers 
dismissed, isolated stations transferred to 
other socicties, missionaries left with in- 
sufficient accommodation, retrenchment 
carried almost to the verge of cruelty.’’ 
What is to be done? ‘Two positions are 
taken up: first, that the work ought to 
be limited to the mandate of the churches 
as expressed in the subscriptions. But, 
on the other hand, it is urged that there is 
a peremptory call from God which must in 
any case be carried out, to evangelise the 
whole world. Meantime, the number in- 
creases of those Christians who doubt if it 
is indeed our duty to overthrow the faiths 
of India and Japan, whether the name 
Christian is the only divine passport. The 
real difficulty of a missionary society lies 
in the growth of this thought, and is hardly 
likely to become less as time goes on. 


Havine retired from the active ministry; 
Dr. John Watson is making public con- 
fession in a series of articles in the British 
Weekly on ‘‘ What might have been.’” 
The first article, on November 9, dealt 
with training for the ministry, and con- 
tained some interesting autobiographical 
particulars. Dr. Watson explains that he 
was not early destined for the ministry 
and had no overmastering sense of voca- 
tion, but entered the Church at his parents’ 
direction, becoming a communicant for the 
first time to fulfil the conditions of entry 
at the Theological College. Thus, while 
he gained broader sympathies and know- 
ledge of men, he deplores the deficiencies of 
his professional training, which, he holds, 
ought to have begun much earlier. It 
was only after graduation that his mind 
awoke to real interest in philosophy, and 
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when he entered New College, at Edin- | 
burgh, for his special ministerial training, 
he had little interest in theology. The 
blame for the defects in his theological 
training he divides between himself and 
the system of the college: 

He was at that time keenly interested in 
philosophy, and also in modern hterature, 
and before he left New College, Dr. Watson 
acknowledges, theolog gy began to take her 
place in his mind ‘‘ as the queen of mental 
science.’ ‘* But it was too late for me to 
overtake the sessions I had lost, and 
therefore I have suffered all my ministry 
under a double disability. I have been 
perpetually repairing the omissions of the 
past, and I have never had the thorough 
and easy working mastery of professional 
knowledge which cyery man should have, 
and especially one holding important 
charges: What I have learned J have had 
to acquire with double labour, and some- 
times to the neglect of other duties. No 
week passes in which I do not mourn the 
misapplication of at least two years out of 
my four years’ course in the theological 
hall and my partial isolation irom ‘its 
theological life.”’ 


THe account Dr. Watson gives of his 
professors at New College is very interest- 
ing. He speaks warmly of the late Pro- 
fessor A. B. Davidson and of Dr: Rainy ; 
but the other five professors, though all 

‘excellent men,’’? were ‘‘ absolutely in- 
efficient,’ and that was perfectly well 
known to the students and to the Church. 
From his own painful experiences Dr. 
Watson makes the following suggestions as 
to the system of theological colleges :— 
** Tor one thing, the Chairs should be 
filled by men at the height of their power, 
and who are acknowledged experts in their 
subject ; the professors should hold their 
Chairs for a certain number of years, and 
then if they be efficient be re-elected ; 
certain subjects, such as Old and New 
Testament anguages and criticism, and 
possibly dogma, should be compulsory, 
and a man should be obliged to choose, in 
addition, one or two more subjects out of 
Church history, Apologetic, Christian 
Ethics, social economy, paleography, and 
such like. He should have liberty to go 
from college to college where he can find 
the best teachers. And before he leaves 
his college the student should be carefully 
trained. in pastoral theology. It is not 
just and it is not moral that a man should 
be sent forth to the work of the holy 
ministry who does not know how to preach, 
who has never been trained to conduct a 
service, who has not been instructed in 
pastoral work, who has no idea what to 
say to men when they come with their 
doubts or with their sins, and who is not 
in contact with the living thought of the 
day; Until lately theological colleges were 
the most inefficient institutions in the 
world of education, and the sufferers from 
this sin are scattered up and down the 
ministry of the Christian Church.’’ 


WE are promised for next week a letter 
from the Secretary of the Scottish Unit- 
arian Association, in answer to the letter 
of the Rev, Alexander Webster which 
appeared last week: 
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[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
eapressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME} 
and all private information should be accom- 
anied by the na me and address of the senders. 


DENOMINATION. 

Str,—I have read with considerable 
interest the letter of Mr. Whitaker in 
your last issue. I sympathise with its 
intention, if, in spite of its definite pleading, 
it is to discover a single name which can 
indicate the plan of our churches in the 
conception of a Christian Church Universal, 
and at the same time cover by termin- 
ological inclusion the widely divergent 
theological opinions which the pulpits of 
our churches severally express. 

But, apart from the discussion of any 
other name, which Mr. Whitaker’s letter 
necessarily presupposes, the immediate 
question may be raised, whether the 
term ‘‘ Free Christian ’’ does not assume 
two conditions which are not universally 
existent among our churches. (1) Are 
all Christian? Are there not some which 
would more accurately be designated, 
‘* Theistic,’’ without any qualifying ad- 
verb? (2) Are all free? Are there not 
some which, by tradition or the chief 
terms of their trust-deeds, are closely 
bound to doctrines rather rigidly pre- 
scribed ? 

But, again, apart from this, there are 
two other questions which, urged from 
different sides, might deprive Mr. Whit- 
aker’s proposition of its future utility. 


(1) Do our churches as a whole intend 


always to prescribe their teaching within 
the limits of theology and ethics which 
are Christian ? 

T know that such papers as that of Prof. 
Jacks in the last ‘* Hibbert,’’ and sermons 
akin in their open sympathy with extra- 
Christian ideals, have opened discussions 
in different quarters more than once. 
(2) Has not the time come when our 
denominational conception of ‘‘ freedom,’’ 
in theology and. church polity, seriously 
Teyuires overhauling? J have Inown 
some congregations in which the ‘* free- 
dom’’ was a more lively element than the 
Christianity; and these have compelled 
my reflection that, perhaps, a more con- 
sistent regard and study of what the 
Christian scriptures most definitely repre- 
sent would be better than a code of belief 
that is anarchical and seemingly incapable 
of self-consistence. My feeling is that 
a restriction of liberty in certain directions, 
which I need not here indicate, would be 
salutary, better for the clear pronounce- 
ment of the main doctrines our churches 
teach, better for the governmental dis- 
cipline they sadly need. My own work 
so-far in our denomination—a kind of 
work which the denomination seems almost 
deliberately to evade—has been to add 
numbers to it, to secure more heads for 
counting, because, in the dwindling process 
which has been evident on all hands— 
a fact revealed in every one of our district 
associations, I venture to suggest—num- 
bers do matter. As things are, the work 
one minister does through years of painful 
industry and self-sacrifice may in a few 
months be utterly ruined under condition 
of that ‘‘ freedom,’’ which allows some 
other who may come afterwards to inter- 


pret Christianity with reference to little 
else than his pre-conceptions and prejudices 
and to reverse all existing methods of 
congregational government. Is this fact 
one of the glories of our free position ? 
I regard it as an evil from which a sure 
release is imperatively to be sought. 

Now, sir, I for one, who love the Uni- 
tarian name, and have in my self-imposed 
effort to call new congregations together 
never found it to be a hindrance to any 
person who seriously desired spiritual 
communion along with me, am willing 
to accept any new name to which our 
denomination can unanimously give its 
assent. We are so disrupt that to secure — 
real unity on any single point, however 
secondary, would be a gain, perhaps a 
step towards the forming us into a living 
church. At present we see a few churches, 
many of which are virtually dead; this, 
because they constitute not a body cor- 
porate but are severally limbs without 
any sense of any connection with anything 
else. Two of our congregations a mile 
apart are as distant for any purposes of 
association and fellowship and common 
work as though they were sundered by a 
thousand leagues. 

Who shall lead us? We have long 
awaited one, powerful in our churches, 
to call us out of our dispersion, to bring us 
truly together, to unite us into one coherent 
and substantial whole, to make us a 
church militant and triumphant, and to 
lay upon us a common name. 

Winiiam C. Hatt. 

Small Heath, November 14, 1905. 


Sir,—The remarks of Mr. W. W. Bruce 
at the Provincial Assembly of London, 
and the South Eastern Counties, and Mr. 
Whitaker’s letter in your issue of yester- 
day, raise once more the question of the 
comparative failure or little success of the 
churches commonly called Unitarian, 
attributing that failure largely to the use 
of the name Unitarian, which does not — 
express, or expresses very poorly and 
inaccurately, the doctrines or principles 
of those churches. 

Although agreeing almost entirely with 
Mr. Whitaker’s letter, so far as it goes, 
I am afraid the trouble is really deeper 
than he supposes, and is not one of name 
merely. As an ordinary layman—for some ~ 
time now, in fact, an outsider—seeing 
perhaps a different side of matters to that 
usually presented to a minister, I am of 
opinion that Mr. Whitaker greatly under- 
estimates the number of ‘‘ Unitarians ’’ 
who desire not a Free Church, a Free Chris- 
tian Church, a Free Catholic Church, a 
Church of Open Brotherhood; but a 
Unitarian Church, a National Church, 
a Theistic Church, a Jesuan Church as 
opposed to a Christian Church. I have 
known great indignation aroused in a 
‘* Unitarian ’’ congregation by a sermon 
on ‘‘ The value of the doctrine of the 
Trinity ’’’; but why, if ‘*‘ Unitarians ’’ 
are unanimously, or almost unanimously, 
in favour of a Free Church? Or again, 
although the average ‘* Unitarian ’’ may 
greatly favour the open trust deed as 
giving opportunities for progress, I do not 
think he usually includes in his ideas of 
progress, such changes as have occurred 
in the individual case of Mr. Addis. vt 
these members of the churoh 
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am inclined to think, constitute at least a 
powerful minority—the fact that the 
etymological meaning of the word Uni- 
tarian has proved must stronger than its 
historical connections is no great source of 
difficulty, and it is the existence of this 


element which really stands in the way of 


ne 


that action by the body as a whole which 
Mr. Whitaker desires. There does not 
appear to me to be any absolute necessity 
for united and simultaneous action by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
on the one hand, and the churches on the 
other. The great problem seems to lie in 
the path of the churches. The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association might 
at once adopt some such title as’ the 
** Rational Religion Missionary Society ”’ 
apparently without embarrassing the 
churches. 

Supposing the difficulty really is as 
described by Mr. Whitaker, and a new 
name is generally adopted, would not the 
churches gain in many ways by avoiding 
the use of the name “* Christian,’’ leaving 
themselves perfectly open to assimilate 
the good from any and every religion ? 

But supposing that the difficulty is 
what I have tried to point out, shall the 
matter be pressed even at the risk of 
separation within such a small body of 
churches? My reply to that question 
would be that the present position is an 
impossible one, and that probably, after 
the shock of parting, each of the two 
churehes or groups of churches spoken of 
above would, in less than twenty years, 
be stronger than the group of churches 
commonly called Unitarian now is. 

THOMAS STEVENSON. 

49, St. Helen’s-road, Bolton. 

Sir,—I have lived almost all my life 
amongst Churchmen and other orthodox 
Christians, and out of reach of one of our 
chapels. Amongst my most intimate 
friends, I have invariably numbered the 
vicar or chaplain, wherever I have lived, 
at home and abroad. If I had told any of 
these that I was a ‘‘ Free Christian,’’ I 
feel confident that the rejoinder would have 
been, “‘ What is that?’’ whereas the 
simple statement that I was a Unitarian 
gained me admittance at once into friend- 
ship and Christian fellowship alongside the 
thousands of broad churchmen within the 
fold of the church to-day. 

Amongst the laity I have invariably 
found a very slender dividing line between 
their position and our own, but I do not 
think that any alteration of name will make 
us, as a “* sect,’’? any more attractive to 
even the very broadest of them. Mankind 
is far too conservative and stubborn in 
matters of religious custom. I, personally, 
shudder when I hear a lesson read in one of 
our chapels from a book other than the 
Bible, though I sit patiently under a 
twenty-five minutes reading from the pul- 
pit of stil inferior matter. Similarly, most 
churchmen cannot bear the idea of tam- 
pering with the prayer-book, and they 
prefer the church with its earnestness, 
fellowship, sanctity, and time-honoured 
formulas to something possibly more in 
harmony with their intellect alone. 

Our views are winning all the same, 
slowly and surely. Hell fire has gone from 
the pulpit, and so has the resurrection of 
the body and the verbal inspiration of the 
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Bible. The Athanasian ereed is doomed, 
and the laity put their own constructions 
on the other creeds, whatever the clergy, 
who are bound by the 39 articles, may do. 
Mr. Whitaker is too-impatient if he is not 
satisfied with the present rate of progress. 
Arraur KE. Jonzs. 

Dawlish, Nov. 21, 1905. 

Srr,—The chronic discussion of the 
name ‘‘ Unitarian’’ runs to waste for 
want of a clear understanding of the real 
question at issue. In considering the use 
of a name, the first question to be decided 
is, What do we wish to name, and what 
attributes are to be indicated by the name 
chosen ? 

In the present case we desire to refer by 
name to beliefs, to persons, and to churches. 
Some writers apply the name ‘‘ Uni- 
tarian’’ to all these indiscriminately. Others 
(with whom I agree) call certain beliefs and 
believers Unitarian; while they refuse to 
call certain churches Unitarian, not because 
the name is unpopular, but because it is 
inappropriate. Neither are they ashamed 
to bear the name personally, if it describes 
their religious belief. After all, this is a 
man’s own concern. 

The question is, How shall certain 
churches be named ? 

The churches here under discussion may 
be regarded in two aspects. (1) They 
exist for the worship of God and are free 
from fixed doctrinal limitations, both 
membership and trusts being ‘‘ open.’’ 
(2) In this freedom they have become 
practically unanimous in rejecting some 
important doctrines of the great Christian 
Churches and embracing larger and richer 
thoughts of the unity and Fatherhood of 
God and the nature and progress of man. 
Some minds are chiefly interested in the 
first aspect, and others in the second ; but 
there will be no end to the hitherto useless 
and wearisome discussion until it is 
decided whether the required name is to 
refer to the one character or to the other. 

The ecclesiastical and the theological 
positions are distinct ideas, requiring 
different names. The word ‘‘ Unitarian ”’ 
is a very valuable one to indicate a type of 
religious faith. Like many others, I am 
thankful to have been brought up in that 
faith, and I strongly believe that the 
religion of the future will be its close 
kindred. Some of our friends make a 
great mistake in stretching the term to 
cover the church position also. Confusion 
is the result, and a useful theological term 
is lost for practical purposes. I call 
myself and my belief Unitarian, but is it 
right for me to call my church by that 
name ? Many of us ask this question, and 
answer, ‘‘No, the church stands for far 
more than my particular opinions; it 
stands for the worship of God and the ever- 
fresh communication of his truth and life 
to men.’? a 

Here is the supreme matter to which our 
minds ought to be directed at this time. 
A church is not a society for maintaining 
and propagating certain religious doctrines, 
but for the worship and service of a divine 
Person. Teaching is necessary to help the 
thoughts of men and to stir their spiritual 
life. Many minds are estranged from 
religion by shallow science and false 
philosophy. Clear these minds of the 
scientific cant of the day, and not a few 
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would readily resort once more to the 
inner life of a growing communion with 
the divine. The freedom of our churches 
offers a wonderful opportunity. Religious 
people are already rising above the question 
of names and sects. As we grow in 
religious life we shall be content to have 
‘* churches,’’ with or without a name, so 
only that we are free from the artificial 
restrictions of man’s device and can 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth. 
Are we becoming more religious? I dare 
not say. Yet it is quite certain that if 
our churches are to do real service, we must 
not be absorbed in doctrines and other 
mental representations of divine truth; but 
every one of us, according to the measure 
of his higher nature, must have a. sincere 
personal relation with the living God. 

May we all be one in this prayer and 
endeavour to be true! 

A. Lesim Suir. 
Hale, November 20. 
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PUBLIC QUESTIONS. 

Srr,—I am afraid your correspondent 
Mr. Wilkes-Smith, has, no doubt, unin- 
tentionally, mis-read my letter. He refers 
to the preliminary and not to the final 
decision of the Provincial Assembly by 
fifty-three to seven to merely ‘‘ receive ”’ 
the report on Public Questions. It is 
difficult to describe this decision otherwise 
than as ‘‘ almost unanimous,’ but this 
description he condemns. He further con- 
fuses the statement that the report con- 
tained sentiments ‘‘ distasteful to all but 
hot political partisans,’ with his own 
gloss that the opponents of the amendment, 
whom he identifies with zeal for righteous- 
ness, were so termed. The raw political 
feeling, of which I quoted what seemed to 
me to be instances, is not softened by Mr. 
Wilkes-Smith’s use of the word ‘* slavery ”’ 
for what the report described as ‘‘ a strong 
likeness to slavery.’’ In pursuance of this 
method, your correspondent accuses me 
of thrusting aside the plea for peace, 
** because it might hurt poor Lord Roberts’s 
feelings,’? whereas I referred simply “* to 
the patriotic warnings of Lord Roberts.”’ 
It would seem that your correspondent 1s 
qualifying himself for the epithet he con- 
demns. After all, even hot political 
partisans should deal fairly with opponents. 
It is not by hysterical shouts of *‘ Peace”’ 
that peace can be preserved, but by that 
timely preparation for its maintenance 
which Lord Roberts and all wise lovers of 
peaceenjoin. Tostigmatise this as foment- 
ing the war spirit is to mis-use plain terms. 
In conelusion, I have no objection to the 
sentiments which close your correspondent’s 
letter, but would point out that the ‘* right 
to vote ’’ is statutory and not sentimental. 

ARMYTAGE BAKEWELL. 


JA Re 


ISOLATED UNITARIANS. 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me, through 
your correspondence columns, to put in a 
plea for isolated Unitarians and Liberal 
Christians ? Until we have a church in 
every populous centre, and in every suburb 
of the large cities, there must be many 
who, at one time, were devoted members 
of our churches, but who are now, from 
business and other circumstances, com- 
pelled to live in districts where we have no 
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church: There must be many others, out 
of accord with orthodoxy, who would 
gladly join a Unitarian congregation were 
one within reasonable reach from their 
residence. We have a duty to such as 
these. They are lonely and wanting 
fellowship in a larger faith. 

Our American brother, Rev. W. Channing 
Brown, has discovered a way to minister 
to the needs of these lonely ones. It is, 
through the postal service, to send, at 
regular intervals, a personal message, 
together with devotional literature. 

I have a desire to adopt his methods, and 
have the hearty good-will of the Yorkshire 
Unitarian Union Committee. The initial 
difficulty is to discover those one wishes to 
help. So far advertisements have brought 
few replies. It will greatly assist me, in 
this work, if readers of this letter will be 
good enough to send me the names and 
addresses of friends residing in places re- 
mote from our churches, who would wel- 
come such fellowship as this means of 
communication would afford. 

JouN ELLIs. 

Perth Villas, Lightchiffe, nr. Halifax. 


Proressor Harnack, we learn from a 
letter of his to Dr. Newton Marshall, in 
this week’s Christian World, though he 
has accepted the post of librarian of) the 
Royal Library at Berlin, has not resigned 
his professorship in the University. 

A meeEtiING of the Scciety of Friends 
of Russian Freedom is to be held at 
Essex Hall on Tuesday evening, when 
an address will be given by Dr. Soskice, 
Hditor of Free Russia, on the present 
situation in that country. The chair 
will be taken at 8 o‘clock by Mr. L. 
1. Hobhouse, M.A. 


‘© A Unrrarian Martyr ’’ is the title of 
the Rev. Charles Hargrove’s sermon in this 
ronth’s Mill Hill Pulpit. It describes the 
pilgrimage made to the Servetus monument 
at Geneva, on occasion of the recent inter- 
national meetings in that city. ‘‘ Of the 
many impressive scenes,’ the preacher 
said, ‘‘ which I witnessed that week none 
seemed to me so full of interest, at once 
actual and historical, as the procession of 
iinglish and American Unitarians which 
bore the wreath to lay upon the death-place 
of Servetus. It was right that the rugged 
granite of ‘this expiatory monument’ 
should have been erected on the spot where 
he suffered martyrdom, by those who could 
properly style themselves ‘ Respectful and 
grateful sons of Calvin.’ It was the part of 
us, their brethren of another race and of 
far-off lands, reverently to approve their 
act, and to lay the fading flowers of our 
sympathy and praise beside the abiding 
monument of their condemnation and 
regret.’? And from that text the sermon 
went on to speak of the evils of bigotry, the 
truer ideal of religious fellowship, and the 
heretic’s faithfulness unto death. 
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PROFESSOR HENRY JONES’S 
MARTINEAU ADDRESS.* 
1g 


We will now endeavour to give some 
slight idea of the reply which we believe 
would be given to Professor Jones’s main 
argument by thinkers who are in sub- 
stantial sympathy with Dr. Martineau’s 
philosophy. It must be admitted that 
some of the positions which Dr. Martineau 
defended and considered of importance are 
now abandoned by many of his pupils as 
untenable, and are regarded as unessential 
to the validity of his general philosophy 
of ethics and religion. Most of his present 
followers would, we think, decline to 
accept his doctrine that infinite Space 
exists independently of God. Some of 
them, we believe, would be inclined also 
to question his limitation of metaphysical 
causality to self-conscious minds; and 
would not refer the phenomena of the 
physical cosmos directly to God’s causality, 
but rather to the infinite number of finite 
and dependent causes, such as our own 
souls, which owe their being and their 
special character to that eternal ‘‘ Cause 
of causes,’’ out of whose substance they 
are formed, and who by His immanence 
in each and all embraces in one sublime 
unity all the physical and _ psychical 
entities which constitute the universe. 

But while there is much in Dr. Martin- 
eau’s thinking, as in that of all eminent 
philosophers, which is unessential and 
deciduous, and about which his followers 
may differ without departing from genuine 
discipleship, there are other principles of 
his philosophy which cannot be rejected 
without the entire collapse of his ethical 
and theistic constructions. We need not 
say that it is against these basal principles 
that Professor Jones’s vigorous dialectic 
is directed. 

In the earlier part of the address Profes- 
sor Jones appears to have imperfectly 
apprehended Dr. Martineau’s statement, 
at the beginning of the ‘‘ Types of Ethical 
Theory,’ that in our reasonings about 
ethics we must start with Man, and not 
with either Nature or God. In saying that 
we must not start with God, we understand 
Martineau to mean that we must not start 
with an idea of God which we have reached 
by purely intellectual processes, and then 
use this metaphysical conception deduc- 
tively in order to prove what must neces- 
sarily be the truth about human psycho- 
logy and human ethics. Dr. Martineau 
held that the nature of God is more fully 
and directly revealed to us in our ethical 
and spiritual experiences than it can 
possibly be in @ priort conceptions formu- 
lated by the intellect alone. His meaning, 
therefore, is that we must begin with 
God as He reveals Himself in human nature, 
including in that nature, not only its 
rational intuitions, but also its ethical 
and spiritual experiences. When, in the 
course of biological evolution, the human 
stage is reached, then that Universal 
Reason, that Incarnate God, who has been 
immanent and directive all through the 
evolutionary process, now begins, for the 
first time, to progressively reveal Himself 


in and to the consciousness of his rational 
offspring. This manifestation in our inner — 
life of that Universal and Absolute One 
out of whom the evolving cosmos has 
proceeded is that ‘‘ Master Light of all 
our seeing,’ which, by its presence, 
illumines and mingles with every region 
of our conscious life, and renders us no 
longer simply erecatures but also sons of 
God. By this self-revelation in us of 
the absolute and eternal Ground and Cause 
of all finite existences, the individual soul 
is enabled to get beyond, and wholly 
transcend, the limitations of its own finite 
individuality; to reach the ideas of 
infinity and eternity, and to apprehend 
by degrees not only our relations to all 
other finite existences but also to that 
Eternal Trinity in Unity of Thought, Will, 
and Love, whose self-luminous presence 
in our consciousness is at once the key 
to the solution of the basal problems of 
philosophy, and the living source of all 
our developingideals of Beauty, Righteous- 
ness, and Love. 

As Professor Jones truly remarks, he and 
Dr. Martineau have one common aim, 
namely, to reach an interpretation of the 
cosmos which shall explain the insepara- 
bility in all human experience of a conscious- 
ness of unity, and a consciousness of 
differences. And, further, they both agree 
that this explanation must recognise and 
account for real differences as well as real 
unity. Dr. Martineau was fully persuaded 
that the final purpose and aim of the 
Eternal in calling into being, and sustaining 
in being, the multiplicity of dependent 
existences, was that these individuations 
of His own eternal substance and life 
should at length attain to true individual- 
ity, so that, while they are all indissolubly 
connected with and dependent on Him, they 
should at the same time be in a limited, 
but very real sense, other than He, and 
be able to stand toward Him in real 
personal relations. God, m Martineau’s 
view, does not purpose in creation 
that the difference between Him and His 
creatures should be merely an apparent 
difference, as it would be if rational beings 
were merely phases or varying modes of 
His own eternal life. The purpose o- 
creation is to produce at last true personf 
alities, who can, within certain limits, 
freely choose whether they will work with, 
or will resist, that will of the Father 
within them, which is revealed in their 
progressive ethical and spiritual ideals. 
As Tennyson puts it— 

‘* Our wills are ours, we know not how, 

Our wills are ours to make them Thine,’’ 


and this appeared to Dr. Martineau, 
though it does not seem to so appear to 
Professor Jones, to be an entirely different 
thing from saying ‘‘ Our wills are never 
separated from, but only distinguishable 
from, the will of God.’’ 
And what Tennyson meant is, we take 
it, precisely what Browning meant when 
he wrote :— 
‘* God, whose pleasure brought 
Man into being, stands away, 
As it were a hand-breadth off, to give 
Room for the newly made to live ; 
And look at Him from a place apart, 
And use his gifts of brain and heart.’’ 


Now, this ‘* hand-breadth off ’’ appears 
to us to indicate that Browning’s philo- 


* “The Philosophy of Martineau in Relation 
to the Idealism of the Present Day.” By Henry 
Jones, LL.D., D.Litt., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
Macmillan & Co. 1s, net. 
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sophy of the universe involves one, at 
least, of those dualistic ‘‘ rifts’? which are 
intolerable to the pure intellectualist, 
whose supreme demand is for such a concep- 
tion of God, Nature, and Man that the 
cosmos shall be regarded as a rational 


unity, the factors of which are go inter- 


connected and inter-dependent that the 
character of each one follows from and 


_ is determined by its relation to all the rest. 


But while this conception of the world 
fulfils the supreme aim of the philosophic 
intellectualist, it runs directly counter to 
the almost universal judgment of mankind 
on the question of the soul’s relation to 


the external world, and it runs equally | 


counter to that judgment on the question 
of the moral freedom of man; for the 
intellectualist’s conception of man’s rela- 
tion to nature and to God excludes thé 
possible possession by man of a power of 
choice between alternative modes of self- 
determination. 

Dr. Martineau sides with the ordinary 
judgment of mankind on the question 
of the existence of an external world, 
on which man acts and which acts on 
him; and he also agrees with mankind 
in general that there are occasions in the 
lives of rational beings, when it is freely 
open to them either to sin or not to sin. 
He would, however, emphatically protest 


‘against the assumption that in either of 


these cases he is introducing any im- 
passable or irrational gulf into his theory 
of the universe. In his view the Eternal 


Spirit, in revealing Himself in man’s 
rational, moral, and_ spiritual life, 
awakens the ideas of infinity and 


eternity, and also the conviction that all 
the finite entities in the universe arise out 
of and depend for their existence on the 
creative activity of one Absolute or 
Self-existent Ground and Cause. Nothing, 
then, is, on this theory, really isolated 
either from any other person or thing in 
the universe, or from the one all-embracing 
and all-pervading Spiritual Life which 
unifies the whole. But, as we have before 
seen, Martineau points out that this 
immanent Eternal Spirit is as careful to 
create and to develop individuality as He is 
to cherish unity, and that, therefore, He 
confers on all His creatures, a faculty of 
putting forth energy. They are indeed 
in their origin differentiations or in- 
dividuations of His own self-existent and 
infinite energy; and when the creature 
reaches the human stage, his individuality 
manifests a still higher potency and 
enables him to exercise a measure of 
freedom in the use which he makes of his 
causal power. 

We will now turn to Professor Jones’s 
view, and mark the point where the two 
theories diverge. That point lies very 
deep down; for it is vital to. Professor 
Jones’s theory that his imdividualities, 
however he conceives them, though they 
are allowed to think or know, are rigidly 
excluded from all causal activity. ‘I 
should like,’’ he says, ‘‘ to make this clear 
at least—that the idealist is committed 
beyond recall and without reservation to 
the unity of man with the system in which 
he lives. . . . Nor can he retain any part 
or element of man—not the will, nor the 
ghostly shadow of the will which is called 
“activity ’—in aloofness from the system 

1”? In criticising Professor 
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Ward’s views, Professor Jones says, ‘‘It 
is difficult to say what this ‘ activity ’ 
means, or what it is ; for immediately you 
speak of meaning, or give a thing any real 
character, it enters into relation.’’? Dr. 
Martineau conceives this activity to stand in 
immediate relation to the action or energis- 
ing of neighbouring individuals or entities 
in the cosmos. We are conscious, he 
thinks, of putting forth causal activity or 
energy ; we feel that energy to be at times 
resisted, and, by one of those necessary laws 
of thought which we owe to the immanence 
of the Eternal in our consciousness, we 
refer that resistence to a foreign causality, 
or, in other words, we conclude, like the 
child in Tennyson’s poem, that ‘‘ we are 
not what we see, and other than the things 
we touch.’’ Probably Professor Jones 
sees in this but the futile repetition of a 
long-exploded fallacy. It is very curious, 
however, that when in the address (p. 32) 
he is describing with much truth and vivid- 
ness the growing experience of the child, he 
thinks proper to say nothing about that 
remarkable discovery of things and persons 
other than itself to which Tennyson and 
Martineau attached quite exceptional im- 
portance. Again, if Professor Jones’s 
account of the matter were adequate, we 
should expect the child ere very long to see 
its way toa further discovery, viz., that the 
things and persons are not really other than 
itself in the sense of having some measure 
cl separate existence, but are only dis- 
tngurshable from itself, seeing that ‘‘ the 
Not-self, or whatis called the object, is 
that which finds its meaning, or is idealised 
in the self; and the self is that which 
unites, nay, identifies, its not-self with 
itself ’’ (p. 33). 

We here encounter a doctrine which is 
stated over and over again in this thoughtful 
address, namely, that subject and object 
form an indivisible unity. Of course, if 
by ‘‘object’’? is meant our ideas of 
things or persons, this is evidently true ; 
but if we mean by ‘‘ object’’ what Pro- 
fessor Jones means, namely, the actual 
things or persons whose physical or mental 
activity has led to our formation of these 
ideas, then we make bold to agree with 
Martineau and the other realistic thinkers 
who. hold that this dogma is utterly 
fictitious, and is, indeed, the rpérov Letdoc 
which has vitiated a large section of nine- 
teenth century philosophising. It is true 
that the popular notion of the perception of 
objects requires very great modification, for 
undoubtedly the perceiving self contributes 
out of its own resources very much of the 
dress with which it invests the object. But 
we hold that in its essential nature the 
popular belief is quite correct, and that 
Martineau is right when he maintains that 
all perception involves, among other things, 
that the metaphysical reality called 
the ‘‘ object’’ does exert causal action 
upon the other metaphysical reality called 
the ‘‘subject.’’ Professor Jones rightly 
informs us that itis to the great Kant that 
philosophy owes this epoch-making dogma, 
but he does not inform us that Kant him- 
self soon found that he could not carry it 
through his philosophical system, and had 
to have recourse to the causal action of 
‘* things-in-themselves,’? thus virtually 
admitting that philosophy can by no 
means do without metaphysical causation. 
The great idealistic systems have indeed 


sought to carry this principle all through, 
but there is good reason to believe that 
Kant would have emphatically declined 
to acknowledge the paternity of such 
systems; for he clearly saw that these 
fascinating idealisms, which dispense with 
all metaphysical causality, gain their intel- 
lectual unification of the cosmos at the 
ruinous cost of sacrificing what is deepest 
and most precious in man’s rational, ethical, 
and religious experience. 

The more we reflect on this dogma of 
the inseparability of subject and object the 
more incredible it appearstous. Professor 
Jones is as real an object of the present 
writer's thoughtas is the bird, or the tree 
on which we see the bird has just alighted ; 
but in what intelligible sense can we by 
thinking ‘‘ overcome ’’ the apparent opposi- 
tion between himself and us, and by making 
him the object of our thought identify our- 
selves with him and possess him? Pro- 
fessor Jones’s position in this address 
becomes the more puzzling when we read 
(p. 26): ‘‘ If a man’s ego is ‘ impervious,’ 
if no other being, not even God, can occupy 
the point of outlook of his inner self, and 
look at the world of being through his eyes, 
itis still by means of the world that he looks 
at all, and God is the light of all his see- 
ing.’’ It would seem from this that Pro- 
fessor Jones himself admits that there is 
one feature in the inner life of every ego 
which no finite spirit, nor even the Infinite 
Spirit, can make an object of, and soidentify 
itself with it and possess it. If this is 
Professor Jones’s meaning, we entirely 
endorseit; but the conclusion we draw from 
it is that all spirits are not merely dis- 
tinquishable from each other, but are in a 
very real sense separable from one another : 
and that what unites them in spiritual 
brotherhood is the immanence of the 
Eternal in each and all, an immanence 
which enables them all to share in a common 
spiritual experience, and yet at the same 
time does not annul the separateness of 
their wills and their individual respon- 
sibility. As Dr. Martineau expresses it in 
a well-known passage: ‘‘ I pretend not to 
draw the untraceable line that separates 
His being from ours. The decisions of the 
will doubtless are our own, and constitute 
the proper sphere of our personal agency. 
But in a region higher than the will—the 
realm of spontaneous thought and emotion 
—there is scope enough for ‘ His abode with 
us.’ Whatever is most deep within us is 
the reflection of Himself.’’ 

While Dr. Martineau’s philosophy thus 
contends for the causal activity of all meta- 
physical entities, it maintains also that 
rational egos attain to a power of free 
self-determination which enables them to 
choose between the gratification of their 
own personal desires and the assimilation 
of their characters to that of the immanent 
God, who is progressively revealed in all 
our authoritative ideals. tm 

As Professor Jones’s philosophy does not 
ascribe any causal activity to individual 
souls, itcannot admit that there is before 
the ego any open alternative of siding either 
with its own personal desires or with the 
invitations and injunctions of the indwelling 
God. Thereis only one course of action open 
to it in all the moral crises of its existence. 
Yet Professor Jones evidently believes that 
all souls will at length learn to say, ‘‘ Never- 
theless, not my will, but Thine, be done.’’. 
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This is expounded in a very striking and | course of time, when the ethical implica- 


beautiful passage towards the close of the 
address, a passage which most of its 
hearers probably supposed to be in sub- 
stantial accord with Dr. Martineau’s 
Libertarian Theism, but which, when in- 
terpreted in the light of the rest of the 


address, is seen to be an eloquent expres- | 


sion of a high form of Calvinism, of a Cal- 
vinism, however, from which the objection- 
able features of a devil and hell have been 
eliminated. ‘‘ When,’’ writes Professor 
Jones (p. 35), ‘* man has learnt to give up 
his will, his life, his self in all its compass, 
when he can take in both hands the cup so 
bitter to the natural man, and say, though 
with agony and sweat of blood, ‘ Neverthe- 
less, not my will, but Thine, be done,’ then, 
indeed, does he receive back his will, his 
life, his soul, and receive them back trans- 
figured by their identity with the life of 
God.’’ Now, by the uninitiated reader 
these words will probably be taken to mean 
that the fundamental discord which so often 
exists between the will of man and the will 
of God may, by prayer and the effort of the 
individual self, amid perhaps agony and 
sweat of blood, be converted into perfect 
harmony. Unfortunately, however, for 
this interpretation, the main burden of this 
brilliant address has been to show that 
effort by a separate self is a_ baseless 
fiction, and also to show that the opposition 
between the human and the Divine will 
involves no real separation between them, 
but simply a distinction, and that this 
opposition not only will be but actually is 
‘* overcome ’’ every moment inthe’ philo- 
sopher’s consciousness of the unbroken and 
unbreakable ontological unity of all beings. 
And, further, in such a case as that alluded 
to in the above quotation, the conduct of 
the Absolute Idealist can hardly fail to be 
practically influenced by the consideration 
that, whichever decision he comes to— 
whether, on the one hand, he decides to 
take the heroic course, or, on the other 
hand, to shirk the ‘‘ agony ’’—in both cases 
alike he will alway s have the abiding and 
comforting consciousness that the choice 
he has made was both the only possible one 
and also the one quite indispensable to the 
perfection of the cosmical whole. Surely 
this consideration will often be anything 
but a. stimulus to self-sacrificing deeds 
involving great personal suffering. It is 
for this reason that, from Dr. Martineau’s 
point of view, the philosophy so ably and so 
eloquently advocated in this address would 
appear to be not only theoretically unten- 
able, but also morally perilous. 

Professor Jones, according to a news- 
paper report, at the president’s luncheon, 
given in his honour at the time of the 
Essex Hall Lecture, made the very interest- 
ing statement that ‘‘ he had been brought 
up amongst the strictest and narrowest of 
Calvinists, and was still with them. His 
creed, however, had now grown much 
shorter, while his beliefs had grown deeper 
and much wider.’’ 

Calvinism, or Determinism, whether 
philosophical or theological, has always 
at first exercised much fascination over 
thoughtful minds, and has inspired them 
with wonderful energy, owing to the con- 
sciousness that the will of the infinitely 
wise God reigned supreme over the des- 
tinies of individuals and nations, but we 
believe that experience shows that in the 


tions of sucha system are fully realised, it is 
either surrendered, as is now. largely the 
case in Scotland, or leads to apathy and 
fatalism, as is exemplified in Turkish 
Mohammedanism. If weare not mistaken 
that form of philosophical Calvinism, which 
Absolute Idealism presents, has already lost 
much of the power of kindling religious 
enthusiasm which it formerly exerted in 
the Universities of Britain. 
Cartes B. Upron. 


THE DUTY OF THE CHURCHES IN 
SOCIAL REFORM. 


Wer, the undersigned, profoundly con- 
vineed that our churches, as a whole, can 
only fulfil their mission by taking a col- 
lective and organised part in the move- 
ments of our time towards the social and 
moral improvement of the conditions of 
life, hereby declare our belief :— 

(1) That the Christian Church, in 
addition to the fostering of individual 
holiness and helpfulness in its members, 
has a duty to the world at large. 

(2) That this duty consists in uphold- 
ing the ideals of social, national, and 
international righteousness; in meul- 
cating a spirit of universal brotherhood, 
and helping to shape its practical em- 
bodiment in the institutions and rela- 
tions of society. 

(3) That thus only can it fulfil the 
obligation laid on it by God to withstand 
the materialising tendencies of modern 
civilisation. 

(4) That, while all churches have this 
duty laid upon them, ours, unencumbered 
as it is by creed and dogma, has also a 
special call to preach the « good tidings ”’ 
of God’s love for men to the ‘* common 
people,’’ and that it can never effec- 
tively answer this call—nay, cannot be 
said to have effectively received that 
gospel itself—unless it is filled with an 
active sympathy with the growing 
aspirations of the “*‘ common people ”’ 
towards better conditions of life for all. 

(5) That’ a new consciousness of the 
grave social implications of our religious 
faith has recently been forced on the 
churches by many proofs of their ina- 
bility to cope with the moral difficulties 
of an evolving civilisation. 

(6) That the Christian Church is put 
to shame if it is left to others to throw 
down the challenge of asking what it is 
doing to guide into a Christian channel 
the new forces which are at work, and 
that the time is come, and if not seized 
may soon be past, for taking spontaneous 
action in arousing and cultivating in our 
churches the sense of collective respon- 
sibility. 

(7) That this responsibility is only to 
be'met by careful and sympathetic study 
of the social problems of the time, with 
a view to organised action, on wise lines, 
on behalf of ail movements for uplifting 
the physical, economic, moral, and 
spiritual conditions of life. 

And therefore we, the undersigned, 
desire to pledge ourselves, and invite all 
members of our household of faith, to take 
up for special {consideration in an earnest 
and sympathetic spirit some one or more 
of the many difficult_questions that con- 
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front our generation,to urge their discussion 
in our religious Press, and to do all in our 
power to press forward their solution, by 
combined, as weil as individual effort on 
the part of our own group of Free Churches. 
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THE last sermon preached by the late 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong, in Hope-street 
Church (Nov. 15 last year), is published 
as this month’s number of Sermons for 
the Day. ‘Renunciation ”’ is the subject, 
and it is illustrated by a reference to 
Tbsen’s ‘* Brand.’’ 


THE 1906 edition of ‘‘ Who’s Who?’’ 
will be published by Messrs. Black on 
December 8. It will contain fresh par- 
ticulars by way of still further increasing 
the utility of the book, and two thousand 
more biographies than its predecessor. 
The other year-books published by the 
same firm, viz., ‘‘ Who's Who Year- 
Book,’’ ‘* Englishwoman’s Year-Book,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Writers’ and Artists’ Year- 
Book ’’—the last-named just acquired by 
them—will all be publistes a about the 
same time, 3 


_the Rev. Geo. Henry Wells. 
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MRS. WELLS. 


THE congregation at  Dunham-road, 
Altrincham, has sustained another serious 
loss in the death of Mrs. Wells, widow of 
Her maiden 
name was Mary Wood, and she was a 
daughter of the late Mr. Joseph Wood, 
of Rochdale. Her brother, Mr. T. B. 
Wood, of Middleton, is well known as a 
steadfast supporter of the congregation 
there, and our work generally in the Man- 
chester district. Mr. and Mrs. Wells were 
married in 1863, Mr. Wells having settled 
at Gorton in 1837. During his long 
ministry, the character of the neighbour- 
hood and of the congregation underwent 
great changes. From a little village, 
reached from Manchester by a country 
lane, Gorton had become a great centre of 
industry. The old chapel dated from 
1703; a new school was erected in 1863, 


the year of Mr. Wells’s marriage, and was 


followed eight years later by the building 
of Brookfield Church, the gift of the late 
Mr. Richard Peacock, M.P. Under Mr. 
Wells’s ministry, congregation and Sunday- 
school largely increased. Mrs. Wells was 
a constant helper of her husband’s work, 
and her labours are still remembered with 
grateful affection by her old scholars, and 
by members of the congregation. When 
Mr. Wells’s ministry came to an endin 1881, 
he and Mrs. Wells, after some months 
abroad, went to live in Ashley-road, Hale. 
Mr. Wells died in 1888. Mrs. Wells sur- 
vived him for seventeen years, and died on 
Wednesday, November 15, having nearly 
completed her eighty-third year. Only 
within the last two years had she shown 
any signs of failing vigour, and her mind 
was singularly clear and bright to the end; 
She was a constant worshipper at Dunham- 
road Chapel, took a warm interest in its 
welfare, and was a generous helper of many 
of our societies and institutions. Culti- 
vated, shrewd, and kindly, she was also 
very simple and unpretentious in the quiet 
ordering of her lite, and her friends will 
miss her much. Mrs. Wells leaves one son, 
Mr. Joseph Wood Wells, of Bournemouth. 
The interment took place at Brookfield 
Church, Gorton, on Saturday the 18th, the 
service being conducted by the Revs. 
Dendy Agate and George Evans. 


Her Masusty THE QUEEN has graciously 
consented to become patron of Bedford 
College for Women (University of London). 
Her Majesty’s consent was officially an- 
nounced at the annual general meeting 
of the members of the College on Friday, 
November 17, The chairman, the Right 
Hon. A. H. Dyke Acland also announced 
that the Parliamentary grant to Bedford 
College had for the current session been 
inereased from £2,000 to £4,000. This is a 
welcome recognition of the public value of 
the work of the College, and a guarantee of 
the increased efficiency and development 
of that work. It was reported that past 
students had already’ contributed £3,500 
to the Building Fund. 


Gop does not give excellence to any man 
except as the reward of labour.—sSir 
Joshua Reynolds. — 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
HONOUR BEFORE HONOURS. 


Tom and Hilda were taken by their aunt 
over a large High School. It was a dual 
school, that is, one in which boys and girls 
work together, not only in junior forms, 
but right through the school. Aunt Lucy 
was science mistress in the school. Tom 
and Hilda were to enter as pupils as soon 
as the Haster holidays were ended. Rosy- 
cheeked Tom looked gaily about him, and 
was in a hurry to see everything and to see 
it all at once. Pale-faced Hilda, a year 
and a half his junior, betrayed much in- 
terest and a little anxiety. She was not as 
sure about liking school as Tom was, and 
only asked one timid question to Tom’s 
boldly uttered half-dozen. 

In order to reach the school the children 
had walked more than two miles in the 
teeth of a strong wind. The exertion had 
told on the little delicate girl, but sturdy 
Tom felt the fresher for it. As the little 
party of three passed through one of the 
form rooms, Hilda stopped before a framed 
illuminated motto which hung on the wall. 
The motto was ‘‘ Honour before Honours.’’ 
Hilda read the words and looked puzzled. 

“* Aunt Lucy, what does it mean ?”’ 

The child looked tired, so she said: 
“Sit down, and I will explain.”’ 

‘“Oh, Aunt Lucy,’’ cried Tom im- 
patiently, ‘‘don’t let us stop here. I 
want to get to the gymnasium.’’ 

““In a few minutes, Tom. 
before Honours means——’’ 

‘“* Oh,’’ cried the boy, with more im- 
patience, “‘it’s no use explaining things 
to Hilda. She’s such a little stupid! ”’ 

Aunt Lucy’s answering look was bright 
and quick, and not a bit angry. Yet there 
was something in it that made the boy feel 
he had better say no more. Aunt Lucy 
never let children go too far. Yet she 
never scolded. She used to say that was 
the secret. Tom leaned out of the open 
window, while Aunt Lucy, seating herself 
beside Hilda, went on again : 

‘* Honour before Honours, when applied 
to school life, means that girls and boys 
who wish to get credit or reward for show- 
ing ability, or for having been industrious, 
should be very careful not to try to earn 
that credit or reward in any way that is 
not strictly honest or honourable. If a 
boy or girl is head of a form, or comes out 
‘top’ in an. examination, or wins a 
scholarship, he or she is said to win an 
honour. The motto teaches that, fine as 
it is to win honours, the first thing to be 
considered is, ‘Am I trying to win this 
honour quite fairly, quite honestly ? Am 
I going to take what is not wholly my 
due?’ ast term, when an arithmetic 
examination paper was being done by the 
third form, the wind suddenly upset a 
flower-pot in the window. In the shght 
confusion that arose, a loose sheet of paper 
fell from Anna Meaby’s desk and dropped 
at Charlie Tallentire’s feet. He picked it 
up and handed it to Anna. As he did so, 
his eye fell on a finished sum which was 
on the paper. It was the very one he 
was at that moment puzzling himself over. 
He had stuck in’ the middle and had not 
yet been able to see what the next step 
ought to be; but his half glance, his un- 
intentional half glance, at Anna’s plainly 
written sum, gave him the clue. He 
could finish his sum now and feel pretty 


Honour 


certain that it was correctly worked. 
But ought he to use the hint he had gained 
from Anna’s paper? He thought to him- 
self that he might have seen what to do 
independently of Anna if he had had a 
minute more im which to consider. Then 
again, Anna’s sum might be wrong. But 
no, Anna’s sums were almost always 
rignt. Finally he decided to put in the 
bit he had seen on Anna’s paper, but to 
write on the margin of his own sheet an 
explanation of what had occurred.’’ 

Tom’s head was still out of the window, 
but he had left off fidgetting with his feet 
and was evidently listening. 

‘And what happened when Charlie’s 
paper was corrected ?’’ asked Hilda. 

‘“Mr. Donkin gave Charlie half marks 
for that sum.’’ 

‘* Wasn’t it right ?’’ queried Tom. 

“Yes, it was right; but judging by 
what he knew of Charlie’s powers and of 
lis usual work, Mr. Donkin had serious 
doubts whether he really would have seen 
his own way through the difficulty, so he 
could not give him full marks. But when 
the pupils were coming into school two 
days later, Mr. Donkin passed Charlie on 
the stairs, and I heard him say: ‘Tal- 
lentire, I am correcting your arithmetic 
paper. I see you take Honour before 
Honours for your guiding rule. You do 
well. Shake hands.’ 

“Charlie went into his form room witha 
happy face, for every pupil here prizes Mr. 
Donkin’s good opinion.’’ 

‘* Did Charlie lose any honour through 
telling the truth ?’’ asked Hilda. 

‘* Yes, he did lose a small one. The 
pupils who get 90 or more marks out of a 
possible 100 given for an examination 
paper have a star placed against their 
names on the list, and are said to have 
passed with honour. On this occasion 
Charlie only gained 88 marks, so could not 
get the coveted star.’’ 

Hilda looked up eagerly saying, ** Tom 
was like Charlie at Allonby when they had 
the juvenile sports. He entered for a race 
in which boys of eight had a longer start 
than boys of ten. Mr. Bland, who 
managed the races, thought Tom was only 
eight, and put him with the eight-year 
boys. Tom didn’t find it out till the last 
moment when there was no time to alter ; 
so he just dropped out, and nobody 
noticed. Lottie wanted to tell Mr. Bland 
and get Tom put on in another race, but 
he said he didn’t want a fuss made, and 
would not let us tell. It washard on Tom, 
for he was a far better runner than the ten- 
year-old boy who got the second prize. It 
was a watch. Tom was not even praised, 
like Charlie, for being honourable. I am 
rested now, Aunt Lucy, shall we go on?’ 

As they passed down the broad staircase 
Tom said, in what was for him a gentle 
voice, ‘Vl carry your cloak, Hiddy.’’ 
His sister looked pleased, for ‘Tom never 
called her Hiddy unless he meant to be 
very nice to her. To his aunt he said, 
humbly, ‘‘ And I called her a little stupid ! 
Do you know she actually wanted to give 
me her own watch to make up for not 
getting the prize ?”’ 

Aunt Lucy’s smile was warmly approv- 
ing as she said: ‘‘So our little Hilda is 
generous and forgiving, and Tom, like 
Charlie, puts Honour before Honours.’’ - 


Emity New.ine. 
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RELIGION IN SOCIAL DUTY. 


We have gladly tesponded to the te- 
quest that we should publish the declara- 
tion and appeal, which will be found in 
our present issue, on the subject of the 
duty of our churches in the matter of 
moral and social reform. The declaiation, 
it will be seen, has received many signa- 
tures, and not a few of real weight in the 
counsels of our religious community. 
Doubtless many other members of cur 
churches would have been ready to sign, 
if the opportunity had been given them. 
Following on the appointment otf the 
Social Questions Committee of the Man- 
chester District Association, this de- 
clatation is another welcome indication ct 
the earnest spirit stirring in our churches, 
out of which should come a new measure 
of strength and practical endeavour after 
righteousness. 

There ate several questions we want to 
ask as to the exact meaning of the de- 
claration. The subject with which it 
deals is of vital consequence to religion, 
and must be faced by the churches. We 
shall hope to receive from the promoters 
of this declaration some elucidation cf 
their meaning and some clearer guidance 
as to what it is they think the members of 
our churches ought to do. We trust that 
a really helpful and thorough discussion 
may be the result. 

The central purpose is clear. It is to 
uphold ideals of social, national, and in- 
ternational righteousness, in the spirit of 
universal brotherhood, and not only to 
think and feel about these things, but to 
do something for the uplifting of the “ phy- 
sical, economic, moral, and spiritual con- 
ditions of life.” And this specially urgent 
motive for the appeal is pressed upon our 
attention. We must make the ‘‘ common 
people ’’ feel that we really care for their 
well-being, and that our religion, as em- 
bodied in the churches, is not merely 
private sentiment, but definitely makes 
for righteousness, and is a working force 
on the side of progress and social better- 
ment. This is urged upon us not simply 
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as individual citizens, but.as members of 
churches and collectively; the churches, 
as such, ought to take an active part in 
that great warfare for the Kingdom of 
Gop on earth. 


It is at this point that question arises. 
That there should be careful and sym- 
pathetic study of social problems all will 
agree, and that this is the duty of mem- 
bers of our household of faith, as it is of 
all good citizens. But what is meant by 
‘‘taking a collective and organised part in 
the efforts for social progress,’’ without 
which, it is declared, our churches cannot 
fulfil their mission? Does it mean that 
the churches, as represented in their Dis- 
trict Associations and in the National 
Conference, should take collective action, 
if not by initiating separate forms of 
social work, at least by public declarations 
of principle and policy on questions of 
social and national well-being, or does it 
mean that each congregation, as a society 
of worshippers, should be also an organised 
force for active social work? It can 
hardly mean simply that the churches 
should realise their responsibility, as 
centres of religious fellowship and inspira- 
tion, to send out their members to do the 
world’s work as faithful citizens, and to 
throw themselves into other organised 
movements for the public good, in which 
all willing helpers, whether members of 
churches or not, are called to take part. 

In the fifth of the series of declarations, 
it is said “that a new consciousness of 
the grave social implications of our 
religious faith has recently been forced on 
the churches by many proofs of their 
inability to cope with the moral difficul- 
ties of an evolving civilisation.’” May 
we ask for some illustration of this sen- 
tance ? Insome specific instance of recent 
moral difficulty, how did the churches 
(our churches) demonstrate their inability 
to cope with it? What ought they to 
have done, that they did not do? Some 
clear example of past incapacity and 
unfaithfulness may help to make their 
duty plainer in the future. 

We could have wished that the ‘ona 
declaration had been differently worded. 
It is not so much a special call, as it 
appears to us, that comes to our churches, 
as a special opportunity to answer to 
the call, which is urgent for all churches 
alike. It should be easier for us, because 
of our free position, to give a full and 
ungrudging answer to the call. We ought 
to be more ready. to respond and to 
enter upon new paths of duty. But have 
we been even as ready as some others ? 

With the appeal for more earnest 
study of social questions we are in the 
fallest accord, and for their adequate dis- 
cussion in the religious press. ‘‘ Organised 
action, on wise lines, on behalf of all 
movements for uplifting the physical, 
economic, moral, and spiritual conditions 
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of life,’ is what all religious men and 
women must desire, and be ready to help 
forward by every means in their power. 
What we ask of our friends is a clearer 
declaration as to what the combined effort 
on the part of our own group of Free 
Churches ought to be. That a living 
religious faith must be in close touch with 
the needs of the people, inspiring to seli- 
sacrifice and loving service, we are deeply 
convinced. In full response to that cali 
of present duty we believe the regenera- 
tion of the churches themselves is to be 
sought. 


PHILOSOPHERS OF THE SPIRIT. 


THE appearance of Professor Henry 
JoNnES’s address vividly recalls to mind the 
memorable evening of its delivery in the 
Library of Manchester College, at the 
Martineau Centenary Celebration. We 
had gathered to do honour to our great 
leader, but the speaker who was to address 
us was neither a personal disciple of our 
hero nor an adherent of his school of 
philosophic thought; and we awaited 
with the keenest interest, and many of us, 
perhaps, not without a touch of nervous- 
ness, to hear what he would say. We 
soon learnt that our sense of the piquancy 
of the situation was fully shared by our 
lecturer. What splendid confidence, nay; 
audacity, we had shown in inviting him ; 
and he began by avowing that he felt 
his own audacity in accepting our invita- 
tion to be no less startling. 

But there was another trouble. Plati- 
tudes as to the greatness of philosophy 
and the services that Martingau had 
rendered her would have been unworthy 
alike of the occasion and the speaker. 
A broad attempt to make level to the 
general intelligence the practical outcome 
and significance of MArrinrav’s teaching, 
and produce a kind of ‘*‘ Marrrneav for 
Children,’’? such as RicHarpD ARMSTRONG 
could have given us, would only be possible 
to a thorough-going disciple. A critical 
estimate remained as the only possible 
line for the lecturer to follow; and that 
must inevitably be a technical matter, 
dealing with terminology moving in regions 
wherein the uninitiated can never feel quite 
at home. Dare it be breathed that this 
difficulty assumes a particularly acute form 
when the speaker is an ornament of 
that group of thinkers which (what- 
ever its internal antagonisms may be, 
and whatever its proper nomenclature) 
is roughly spoken of by the uninformed 
** Hegelian,’’? and is felt to be un- 
approachable by the unaided “intelligence 
of lay humanity! 

Now, the wonderful dice about the 
meeting was this. All these grounds for 
apprehension turned out to be more than 
justified ; for one might have grouped 
under half a dozen heads reasons why the 
lecture must leave the ‘hearers with a 
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causes of dismay were actually and actively 
present. And yet, though active, they were 
not effective, for they were dominated 
by a force that was greater still. One would 
have said that there had never been a 
greater personal triumph than the impres- 
sion made by Professor Jonzs’s lecture, 
under these conditions, did one not feel 
that it was afterall something more than a 
personal triumph, for it was a triumph 
of the spirit of uncompromising truthful- 
ness, united with the deep sense of kinship 
of all souls that have felt the breath of 
inspiration, and the serenity of high pur- 
pose. 

Perhaps the prevailing feeling on the 
part of many who could hardly follow, 
even in outline, the argument of Professor 
JONES’S discourse was that of the wonder 
and admiration raised by the vivid per- 
sonality of the lecturer as he stood before 
us, wrestling with his aimost impossible 
task, flashing and scintillating with spiri- 
tual and intellectual energy, launching the 
rays of his own lite and personality out into 
an intellectually unreceptive but  spiri- 
tually sympathetic medium, maintaining 
by sheer personal radiance his hold upon 
an audience which his matter might 
have jaded and bewildered had not 
he himself kept them in hand and sus- 
tained an atmosphere of keenest life around 
them. But what was he really doing all 
the time? He was doing a wonderful 
thing. For he was showing us that while 
the head was busied in finding the pene- 
trable points in an adversary’s armour 
and explaining how his sword would start 
into shivers as soon as he struck with it, 
the heart was singing a pean of pra'se to a 
fellow warrior, marching in armour of proof 
in the ranks of a great and victorious army. 
And the adversary and the fellow-warrior 
were one and the same man! It was a 
magnificent spectacle, and we learnt more 
from it than any formule of philosophy 
could teach us. 


Those of us who had studied Martineau, 
and even those who had sat under him, 
had perhaps, as a rule, no great advantage 
over the rest of Professor JongEs’s audience, 
for man learns slowly and forgets quickly ; 
and yet a certain feeling gathered in our 
minds slowly and half consciously as the 
orator uttered his burning words. It 
was the sense that we were learning more 
sharply to define MarTINEAU’s own position 
than we had ever done before, and to 
understand how the whole of bis philosophy, 
on its positive and its negative sides alike, 
was evolved from the direct experiences 
of the ethical life. The phenomena of 
conscience meant to him the reality of 
human choice, and the reality of human 
choice meant that the human will was a 
direct and, in a_ sense, independent 


origin, not merely a link, an appearance, 
_ or a phenomenal by-product of forces 
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other than itself. Any system of psy- 
chology, of ethics, of theology, or of meta- 
physics, which seemed to him to make the 
personal will a manifestation of something 
other than itself, failed in the most obvious 
task of all philosophies, namely, the task 
of explaining the primal facts of experi- 
For himself he would explain the 
universe if he could, but, in any case, 
he would not allow a hypothesis as to the 
unwerse to explain man away. Nay, if 
driven to the last extreme he seemed rather 
inclined to let the known limits of human 
personality invade the deity than to allow 
the metaphysical conception of the Absolute 
to absorb man. 


ence. 


As to the rights and wrongs of it all, let 
the battle of the gods goon! Let Professor 
Upron smash in Professor Jonrs’s helmet 
in revenge for the latter’s declaration that 
Dr. Martrneav’s sword turned in his hand. 
But many of us who scarcely aspire to a 
philosophy of our own at all will gratefully 
acknowledge that Professor Jonrs did 
for us (though he did it indirectly) the 
exact thing he ought to have done and 
was there to do; for he beat out into 
clearer and surer relief our sense of the 


exact thing that Marrreavu stood for, 


the truths which he ‘would not let go, 
and which we have a right to demand shall 
be reckoned with, and reckoned with at 
their full value, in any philosophical] 
solution of the problems of the universe. 

To these impressions one more must be 
added. Those of us who remembered the 
days when Professor Barn was thought 
almost to have uttered the last word on 
speculative philosophy, realised that night 
how completely the battlefield had shifted. 
The very direction of the present attack 
on MarrtiInEAv’s philosophy proclaimed to 
us the completeness of its victory on the 
main line of conflict. As far as anything 
that we heard that night went, materialism 
as a philosophy might no longer be in the 
field. Professor JoNES was not reviving 
the battle that we had fought under Mar- 
TINEAU’S flag, but was discussing with 
deepest earnestness what should be done 
with the victory. 

Hence, though some of us may have 
felt that, after all, MARTINEAU’S significance 
as a philosophical thinker had, directly, 
been somewhat unduly disparaged, yet we 
felt that indirectly it had been nobly vin- 
dicated. The enthusiastic appreciation of 
MarTINEAU’S power as a spiritual teacher 
with which Professor Jones concluded his 
address was no mere attempt to fulfil, 
as best he might, the role of panegyrist, 
which it might have been thought officially 
incumbent on him to assume, but was a 
deep and sincere'coniession of oneness with 
Martineau in the things which underlio 
all true philosophy, and which aie as often 
confined and dwarfed, as embodied and 
developed in the formule of intellectual 
creeds. Po HW 
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ANATHEMA AND FAITH.* 


By THE Rey. J. E. Ropertry, or Panis. 


“And there shail be no longer any anathema ”’ 
(‘‘ There shall be no curse any; more,” R.V.).— 
Rey. xxii. 3, 


BrorusErs and sisters, honoured masters 
and colleagues in the study and ministry 
of. the Spirit, grace and peace be unto 
you from God, our Father, and from our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


We are met together in this church, on 
the eve of the official opening of the Third - 
International Congress of Liberal and 
Progressive Christians, for conjoint’ prayer 
and edification. 

Before entering upon a mutual inter- 
change of experiences, we find ourselves 
welcomed in the bosom of the Church of 
Geneva, at the heart of the Reformation 
in French-speaking countries, in one of its 
roost Inspiring sanctuaries, and many of 
us thrill with gratitude to God; and for 
my part I would far rather kneel and 
worship than speak. 

It was here that, on May 21, 1536, the 
people of Geneva shattered the bond that 
once attached them to Roman Christianity, 
and, once again, more concerned for prac- 
tical reform than for intellectual freedom, 
swore to accept the Gospel as the rule 
of their-life, as they had sworn to accept 
it as the sole rule of their beliefs. It was 
here that, on June 5, 1557, in the presence 
of all the citizens, was founded the Insti- 
tution which was to give birth to~the 
Academy of Geneva, and of which the first 
rector was to be Theodore Beza. The 
principal object, no doubt, of this Insti- 
tution was to prepare ministers of the 
Holy Gospel; but by the breadth and 
diversity of its projects it was already 
making evident that the intrinsic genius 
of the Reformation intended to associate 
learning with piety, lay enlightenment 
with religious enlightenment, and aimed 
at producing pastors who should be abreast 
of the general culture of their times. 
Here, too, thousands of Christians, driven 
out of France and Italy, persecuted for 
their faith, found a refuge, and raised on 
high their cry of deliverance. It was in 
this church that the national life and the 
government of a free people sought to 
renew themselves at the fountain of true 
strength, inspired, in thos days, by this 
idea—and it was an idea by no means 
so wild as people are apt to think it now 
that the State as well as the individual 
is bound to refer to Jesus Christ as its . 
standard. It was from this pulpit that 
the voice of Calvin thundered terrific 
words of anathema, but words that never- 
theless glowed with a flame of liberty so 
bright—the liberty of Christ !—that it 
was destined to consume gradually the 
dogmatism bequeathed from past ages, 
and to call into existence, in the very 
bosom of one of the most exclusive of 
churches, the hospitable and fraternal 
church which to-day is weleoming heretics 
arriving from all parts of the globe. 

What an innovation! And, in the eyes 
of the faithful, what a triumph of the 


* A sermon preached on Aug. 28 in the Church 
of St. Peter, in Geneva, at the inauguration of 
the Third International Congress of Liberal and 
Progressive Christianity (Tae Council of Uni- 
tarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers). Translated by the Rey. HE. L, H. 
Thomas, B.A, 
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Spirit! What a rebuff to all human 
calculations ! 

And, when I muse on all this past of 
glory and bloodshed, on those barriers of 
religious thought destroyed one after 
another by the influence of the genuine 
Gospel of Christ, when J think of those 
who were persecuted and of those who 
were their persecutors, gathered now and 
united in the life of the Divine Light, 
and now inspiring by their mysterious 
intimations the efforts of the Church mili- 
tant, how can [ fail to be struck by the 
mighty workings of the Spirit of God in 
the midst of human passions and errors, 
and by that progressive education of men, 


who but yesterday were breathing out | 


slaughters, and to-day are united in a 
closer communion with the truth. And 
we who belisve—assuredly I do—in the 
communion of the hvmg and the dead, 
we who think that at this very hour, in 
this very place, the cloud of witnesses for 
Christ encompass us about, shall we fail 
to call them to our side, to fortify us in 
the execution of the special task which 
God has given us to do ? 

O ye who in a thousand different ways 
suffered for the truth, who set it above all 
worldly allurements, and who now gaze 
upon it more closely; ye who feel how 
your errors and the imjustice of your 
struggles are vanishing away before the 
ardour of the grace of God; ye who behold 
us assembled here, with our troubles, and 
our stumbling faith; ye who now can read 
our very hearts——O spirits of Calvin, 
Farel, Castellion, of Theodore Beza and 
of Michael Servetus, breathe into our 
hearts a message from the Eternal God! 
Shall I be thought to be labouring under a 
delusion, shall I be set down as a mere 
visionary, if I declare that in response 
to our cry, the word of the Apocalypse, 
even now, shines resplendent from those 
walls, and from the pillars of this cathe- 
dral, written for every man in his own 
language, and that we can all read with 
our own eyes this sublime prophecy: “‘And 
there shall be no longer any anathema ’’ ? 

But, O just and loving God, can it be ? 
Yes, we do indeed read it. It is no 
illusion. It is actually written. If you 
lack faith to decipher the divine writing 
on the wall, take this holy book which is 
pondered over in this church every Sunday, 
and read! There was once a_ believer 
who was sometimes, however, a prey to 
fulgurant fanatical visions, who yet traced 
with his pen the letters of my text, con- 
demning fanaticism, and imparting a 
thrill of joy to free believers for all time ! 


if 


But will this prophecy ever be fulfilled ? 
Ah! no doubt at the end of time, in the 
New Jerusalem, or, as people say now- 
adays, in the future City, when there 
shall be no more individual sin, nor social 
wickedness, when the knowledge of God 
will fill the minds of men as the light fills 
the noonday air, when, in the thought of 
the Seer, whose words we are now con- 
sidering, ‘‘ no temple will be seen therein.’’ 
Ah! then no doubt there will no longer 
be any anathema. That is conceivable 
enough. There will be no longer an 
anathema, because the will of God will be 
known of all, and because there will be no 
longer any one or anything to be ana- 


thematised. The situation will have be- 
come extremely simple. 

But if our hearts thrill with joy at the 
reading of these words, it certainly is not 
merely because of that future state which 
it foretells, and in which we believe, but 
it is because we consider it as already 
applicable in the order of doctrine; it is 
because this revelation of God forms part 
of our most cherished convictions, and 
because many churches have already 
realised it, and because all our efforts are 
tending to make it henceforth valid. 

But, here, let us confess our grounds for 
anxiety. Does not the application of 
this divine principle, my brethren, some- 
times give you occasion for concern ? 
We glory in proclaiming aloud : ‘‘ Amongst 
us, amongst our religious groups, the ana- 
thema is unknown, that is to say, no one 
can be cut off from communion with the 
faithful nor from communion with God for 
any doctrinal cause,’’ and we are, beyond 
all question, right. But, on the other 
hand, we have no intention of lapsing into 
doctrinal indifferentism; we hold that 
there are detestable and demoralising 
doctrines. We do not think that error is 
merely a less valuable form of truth, a 
sort of bronze medal compared with a gold 
medal. We aspire to keep intact all the 
might of faith. Nor does our ‘‘ liberalism ’’ 
consist in believing only the fifth part of 
what our fathers believed. If that indeed 
were ‘‘ liberalism,’’ it would be equivalent 
to a failure, and not, as I believe it is, a 
victory of faith; nay, more, a triumph 
of faith over sight, of the spirit over the 
flesh. Now, if this is the case-—and I think 
I am but expressing your views, and it is 
no mere pastor addressing you now, but 
the religious consciousness of this Assembly 
in communion with the Spirit of God and 
with all united believers—if such is. the 
case, I repeat, how can we avoid excluding 
some, or refrain from sometimes pronoun- 
cing an anathema ? 

Are we not confronted with a well-nigh 
insurmountable obstacle ? 

We are, as it were, caught in a kind of 
fantastic mountain pass. On the one 
hand rises a sheer perpendicular wail; 
on the other is the abrupt descent of an 
abyss. There is just room enough to 
pass, and before us stands the Obstacle, 
like a monster which we must either 
slay, or which will cast us headlong into 
the yawning gulf. 

How then are we to annihilate this spirit 
of anathema and retam the vigour of 
faith ? 

Such is the problem which claims our 
most assiduous thought, and demands a 
persevering spirit of prayer, a solution 
for which must be found, if we are 
anxious that our militant efforts should 
not be paralysed by a fatal contradiction. 


ise 
To help us to solve the problem, we have 


at our service the wisdom of theology }. 


and philosophy. We are bidden enter 
upon a criticism of human knowledge ; 
we are urged to study the history of dog- 
mas, to take account.of the relative 
character of all expressions of faith. We 
are asked to distinguish between the faith 
that is a practical, organic need, analogous 
to hunger and thirst, and the faith that is 
a mere set of beliefs, little better than 
opinions, and always susceptible of modi- 


fication and conditioned by the state of 
the general culture at any given epoch. 
We are invited to observe that there is 
not a church, not a religious association, 
be its title what it may, that has not, at 
some time or another anathematised its 
neighbour, and we are to note that all 
these anathemas are mutually destructive, 
and defeat the pretension of the human 
mind to express the Absolute. Nay, 
more, we are directed to the teaching of 
the greatest of religious leaders, Jesus of 
Nazareth, and to the nature of the primitive 
Gospel, with its anti-dogmatic, anti- 
intellectual trend, and its insistence above 
all upon the moral character of the indi- 
vidual, upon rectitude of will, and the 
practical goodness of actions. Ignorance, 
therefore, is the parent of anathema ; 
knowledge alone can vanquish this for- 
midable adversary. 

The wisdom of theology and philosophy 
cannot be gaimsayed. It offers golden 
counsel, worthy of all honour. ATI honour 
to the theologians, philosophers, critics, 
historians, who, perilling their tranquillity 
and reputation, and rejected by their 
brethren as suspects or as infidels, have 
contributed by their labours, and by their 
disinterested love of truth, to liberate 
religion from clerical authority on the one 
hand, and from fanaticism and the pride 
of ignorance on the other, and who have 
exhibited religion before the eyes of all 
the -world, especially in their own lives, 
as compounded entirely of love and 
patience, justice, humility, and peace. 
All honour to those who, holding the 
highest functions in the church of their 
childhood and their youth, and swaying 
at will whole multitudes under the mighty 
yoke of their eloquence, have voluntarily 
left their pulpits, divinely upright and 
without blemish in motive, rather than 
continue to teach facts contrary to truth 
and history, and who henceforth pursue a 
solitary career, accompanied, however, 
by that special grace of the Gospel of the 
Spirit which has enabled them to pass 
uninjured through the fiery furnaces, 
and to tread on serpents and be unhurt. 
Yes, the science of religion, at the hands of 
conscientious men has produced marvellous 
results, and narrowed the limits of the 
empire of anathema. 


But to whom does all this appeal ? 
Surely only to the éhte, or we ought rather 
to say, only to the exceptional. Has every- 
body the time to-learn and to devote to 
these special studies ? Nay, has everybody 
the mental training adapted for assimi- 
lating even the mere results? Surely 
not. Thus the great mass of people are 
to continue to suffer from the anathematis- 
ing spirit, whilst a select few, attached to 
the highest religious culture, and near the 
living sources, dwell apart in mutual 
benevolence ? Is such a thing tolerable ? 
Ts it even human? Surely not. . 

And then, supposing that science and 
philosophy alone succeeded in vanquishing 
the spirit of anathema, would it succeed 
in preserving, at the same time, faith, an 
ardent, passionate faith in every soul ? 
The scientific spirit is a spirit of reserve, 
of investigation, of distrust, of analysis, 
whilst the religious spirit is characterised 
by qualities of confidence, boldness, and 


affirmation. Psychologically they are mu- _ 


tually exclusive. How can you expect the 
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former to support the latter? How can 
we fail to be impressed by the spectacle 
of so many social groups wherein the 
scientific spirit—rightly or wrongly appre- 


- hended, it matters little, the result is the 


same—has extinguished the religious spirit? 
_ For my part, if I were required absolutely 
to choose between the two, I should not 
hesitate. a moment, and should prefer 
faith, with all its possibilities of anathema, 
to the spiritual lukewarmness we encounter 
in our cultured circles. Lukewarmness! 
High-class indifference! Ah! let usleave 
these things to the men of the world, 
and to the churches of the world! As for 
us, if we succeed in getting rid of the 
anathematising spirit, we none the less 
aspire to keep our faith intact, that it 
may be a force in social life. Science alone 
is inadequate to perform such a miracle. 


il, 


Then, in the next place, some of-the most 
eminent representatives of Protestant indi- 
vidualism come to us and say, the solution 
which you are in search of is pre-eminently 
one of a practical order. To get rid of the 
anathema and preserve faith, each believer 
must just group himself with others who 
are of his own way of thinking. When 
you cannot agree on a question of doctrines, 
there is no need to water them down, 
still less is there any need to condemn each 
other; all you need to do is to separate. 
You can still remain good friends. No 
other church is practically possible, if it 
is to maintain its freedom, than the local 
church, the particular community, the 
‘* congregation.’’ Little groups of persons 
united by the same beliefs are necessary 
constituents im the formation of the 
Kingdom of God. A salutary spirit of 
emulation, moreover, animating faith and 
producing good works, would be an inevit- 
able result. And then, from time to 
time, on certain solemn and rare occasions, 
there may take place a general reunion, 
when all conjointly may glorify God. 

This solution possesses some great 
advantages, and, at the point we have now 
arrived in the evolution of religious 
thought, seems even inevitable. And it is 
an eminently Protestant solution. But 
how comes it that it incites us to no eager 
adhesion, but rather excites in many of 
us an insuperable repugnance ? Does it 
not strike you as conceding too much to 
human weakness, and as singularly calcu- 
lated to degrade our loftiest ideal ? 

I will confine myself to two observations. 

We are neither politicians nor mater- 
ialists. We do not hold with the view 
that racial and. international hatred is 
indispensable to human progress. We 
believe in the fundamental unity of the 
human family, we preach a gospel of 
brotherhood and love, and is it possible 
that, just at that moment when we perceive 
our union before the God of that gospel, we 
must straightway split up into sections ? 
We may not pray in common, nor partici- 
pate in common in that very Supper of 
the Lord which was instituted to symbo- 
lise love and the divine power of love! 
Children though we be of the self-same 
family, yet we may not sit at the same 
_ Alas! how are we to escape from such 
an odious contradiction 2 


- You may remind me that Protestant 


individualism  ecclesiastically stimulates 
the activity of its adherents. That is, no 
doubt, true. But it fosters a spirit 
diametrically opposed to the Spirit of 
Christ, and far more conducive to envy, 
jealousy, and pride in the religious world 
than in the economic world, and, we make 
bold to say, it fosters the pestilential 
spirit of competition. The Gospel and 
the competitive spirit! It is too ludicrous 
for words ! 

We vie as to who shall have the most 
crowded church, the most popular preacher, 
the most attractive choir. All the popular 
methods of worldly advertisement are 
daily practised by the followers of Christ 
and the prophets! Above all things we 
must succeed ; we must have our churches 
filled. The so-called prosperous church 
is by no means obviously the most faithful 
to the ideals of the Gospel, by no means 
the most humble and devout; but either 
it is the best drilled, or the most managing, 
or the most wealthy. Polished manners, 
tricks of behaviour, the social standing of 
members, insinuating ways, these are the 
things that are elevated into cardinal 
virtues. Above all things, cultivate a 
genius for advertisement, or die. 

Oh! how can we consent—unless driven 
thereto by the anathemas of the churches 
of authority—how can we consent to such 
a solitary triumph of our own sect; how 
consent to have a church merely for our- 
selves and our friends, while, all the time, 
the. words of the Master are ringing in 
our ears: ‘‘And other sheep [ have, which 
are not of this fold: them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice; and 
they shall become one flock, one Shep- 
herd.’’ 

The solution offered by science is 
incomplete; it is too aristocratic. The 
solution proposed by Protestant indi- 
vidualism is precarious, and at the best a 
make-shift. Is this the end of all our 
efforts to extinguish the spirit of anathema, 
and to keep alive the spirit of faith? Is 
there no other solution ? Let me at least 
endeavour to indicate another. 


IV. 


And at the outset I will ask you a ques- 
tion, which will place us at once on the 
solid ground of religion. 

Do you believe in the mystery of per- 
sonality ? Do you hold that, away down 
below words and acts, and deep down at 
the very source, as it were, of ideas, in 
any given person, there is an irreducible, 
inco-ordinable element, which we call pre- 
cisely a person, and which gives to acts, 
words, ideas their value and their character? 
Perhaps you will say: ‘‘A person is only 
known by his words and his acts, and these 
reveal him; the rest escapes us.’? That is 
only partly true, masmuch as the self- 
same acts done by another individual, 
under identically the same conditions, 
create a very different impression; and 
inasmuch as one given personality, what- 
ever he might do or say, would never suc- 
ceed in becoming a centre of attraction, 
or in producing. an atmosphere of sym- 
pathy around himself; whereas another 
succeeds in so doing by a Single word, 
or even by his very presence. Does the 
same word uttered by Buddha, Isaiah, 
or Jesus send forth the same sound or 
possess the same virtue? The experience 


of mankind is at hand to furnish a reply, 
and it tells us, moreover, that there is 
another mode of perception than that by 
means of the senses and of ‘‘ the reason’’; 
there are certain spontaneous operations 
of faith and of love which of themselves 
directly lead us to the central mystery 
which resides in the very being of each 
personality. 

Well now, religious truth, and more 
especially Christian truth—and this is 
our means of escape—resides in the mystery 
of personality. Scientific truth is found 
in the facts of the senses, speaking gener- 
ally; philosophic truth is found in the 
realm of ideas, religious truth inheres in a 
person, attaching not to what he says or 
does, but to what he zs, to his intrinsic 
worth, to the manner of his inner life, 
to the manner in which he experiences 
the influences of that ineffable power 
which we call God or the Spirit, and which 
operates in the deep places of human 
consciousness. 

But how can we think of the intrinsic 
worth of personality in religion without 
thinking at the very outset of Jesus and 
of his Gospel? If you know of a person- 
ality which surpasses his, then chose it, 
love it, abide in it, and let it abide in you! 
For my part, I speak to you of him who is 
my only Master and my only Saviour. 
Now I would have you observe, brethren, 
that if the Gospel is something different 
from Christ himself, if it can be detached 
from him like the doctrine of Confucius or 
of Mahomet, if, without changing its nature, 
it can become a ‘‘ law,’’ a teaching in the 
strict sense of the word, so that it can be 
called the doctrine of the Redemption, 
or ‘* Paternal Theism,’’ or the ‘‘ Religion 
of Goodness,’’ then we shall find ourselves 
falling headlong into the abyss which we 
lately spoke of; the monster triumphs ; 
Christians are henceforth doomed to the 
iniquities and to the shame of the anathem- 
atising spirit; they will feel constrained 
to exclude from fraternal communion, 
and from communion with God, all those 
who do not accept the teaching of the 
Master in its integrity; or, it may be, 
and this will be another alternative, 
the practice of this teaching, by our defec- 
tive wisdom and our bourgeois morality, 
will create a state of soul so mediocre and 
so impotent that, verily, faith and its 
holy excesses would forsake us, to find 
shelter in the heart of some atheistic 
revolutionist who can sacrifice himself 
for his brothers; or in the heart of some 
poor monk praying in his cell, and who 
knows what renunciation means; or in the 
heart of some illiterate narrow-minded 
woman, who, craving to be victorious in 
the trials of her life, can do nothing but 
repeat without ceasing, ‘‘I believe on 
Jesus Christ! I believe on Jesus Christ ! ’’ 

But, thank God, the Gospel does not 
move primarily in a realm of ideas and of 
theoretic teaching. Jesus brings no new 
doctrine about God and salvation and the 
future life—for what did he teach that the 
prophets had not taught before him ?— 
nor any exposition of moral problems 
which must be implicitly accepted by a 
true follower. No, he willed to make 
humanity whole; it is salvation, it is 
‘* life’? he brings to his disciples. But 
how? By what means? By exacting 
conformity with his thoughts, so that 
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Jesus might be no better than a superior 
scribe or pope, by subjection to his will, 
so that we should find in him a new Moses, 
a great lawgiver and judge? Oh! no; 
but by communion in spirit with him, 
by our contact with the mystery of his 
personality. ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’’ ‘‘ Confess me _ before 
men ; love me more than father or mother ; 
follow me; will ye not come unto me to 
obtain life!’? And these two other 
sayings help us to penetrate still deeper 
into the mystery of his soul: ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall speak a word against the Son of Man 
shall be forgiven.’’ ‘‘ He that believeth 


in me, believeth not in me, but in him that! 


sent me.”’ 

And then, when I come near to hm, 
when I gaze into that depth of holiness 
and love, I am no longer in the presence of 
a book, of a text, of an idea, of an insti- 
tution, of a rule, but I am in the presence 
of a light to which I can give no other 
name than that of God in man. I seem to 
see within that light the heart of God 
and the heart of humanity indissolubly 
united. The secret of this individuality 
of Jesus acts upon me like a radiant 
heat, like the sun on the darkest clouds. 
All that is within me, injustice, selfishness, 
impurity, cowardice, feels at once this 
searching flame. Pain, anguish, humili- 
ation, shameful failures, all my crosses, I 
needs must bear, that the renewing of my 
miserable self, for which I now crave 
with all my might, may operate within 
me; I feel my deliverance at hand, and 
my faith increasing in my heart. Why tell 
me of a world of intellectual phenomena, 
and of a sacred metaphysic, and of the 
anathema it carries within it? All this has 
vanished from my horizon, and is as alien 
to me as the stones of the wayside. Why 
tell me of interests of parties or of churches, 
of the ‘‘ claims of God,’’ or of truth, 
phrases that are the great originators 
and purveyors of anathemas and _ of 
massacres ? I can no longer comprehend 
you, I can no longer grasp your meaning. 
Why bid me be wise for my self and run no 
risks? Christ is my life, and it is for him 
and with him that I crave to fight and 
die. Deadly influences, it is true, have 
their traces still in my soul, in my church, 
in human society; but I tell you Christ is 
the Light and the Life, and that he sheds 
light and life in abundance upon those 
who seek him as one seeks God, as one 
seeks the Holy Spirit! He does not 
dissolve the might of faith and of love; 
he is the life. To vanquish human igno- 
minies he launched no anathemas, he sought 
no other way than letting his life stream 
richly through the veins of a lost humanity. 

Such then is my solution of the problem. 
It is old; it 1s, moreover, a child’s solu- 
tion. It is communion with Jesus Christ. 
Think what you will; do what you will; 
but do not lose touch with his personality. 
The generations to come would never 
forgive you, and the future of free Chris- 
tianity would be blighted. That future 
depends on your inner attitude to Jesus 
Christ. 

To the prophet Isaiah, troubled for the 
fate of his people, and asking the watchman: 
““ Watchman, what of the night?’ The 
watchman answers: ‘* The morning cometh, 


and yet true. 


reduce 


churches, 
faith—the night cometh. 


solemnly accustom yourselves, 


Crucified, if you manifest the 
influence of his soul in your character 


and in your actions, a fresh and radiant 
morning will appear, when there shall no 
longer be any anathema, and when faith 


shall be resplendent as the dawn ; 
if you will, the morning also cometh. 


yes, 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


IRELAND. 


Your columns contained a very fair and 
full notice of the paper which was read in 


June last, at a specially called meeting 


of our Irish Association of Churches. The 
paper, by a valued member of the con- 
gregation of All Souls, Belfast, took an hour 
to read and is thirty pages long in pam- 
phlet form ; it bristles with points of con- 
troversy and of challenge ; and it urges a 
far-reaching scheme of church reform and 
reconstruction. It was not to be expected, 
therefore, that the gentlemen who were 
told off to speak about it at the meeting 
should do more than cordially thank Dr. 
Campbell for his paper, and promise that 
it should receive very earnest consideration. 
The time was not yet come when its de- 
tailed and practical meaning could be 
grasped, and we should need to think it 
well over before we could estimate the 
value ‘of its suggestions or even test the 
correctness of its statements or judge of the 
justice of its tone. There is a committee 
appointed to represent our various pres- 
byteries and our non-presbyterial congre- 
gations, sitting upon the matter at this 
present time, and in due course, doubtless, 
they will give our congregations and 
ministers something to consider and some- 
thing to reply to. Organisation schemes 
have a sad way of running to waste among 
uz. Is it to be so with this also? We 
shall see. 

But although I am quite willing, for my 
own part, to wait for our committee’s 
report on the practical measures suggested 
in the paper, and judge nothing before the 
time, I may still permit myself to say that 
there was a good deal in the paper itself 
that jarred upon some of those who listened 
to it, or at least upon one of them. It is 
never very difficult to get a meeting of Uni- 
tarians to bewail our general want of suc- 
cess, our coldness, our fewness, and how 
badly we compare with more energetic and 
more sympathetic churches round about 
us. And no one can say that there is not 
very good reason and plenty of room for 
improvement among us: But there may 
be question, nevertheless, whether we do 
not at times let this temper of self-abases 
ment rather run away with us, and carry us 
over into unfairness towards our own 
cause and towards our own men. For 


and also the night.’” An obscure saying. i certain reasons which I might give, I can 


Cs 


Yes, if you neglect the 
personal communion with Jesus, if you 
individual and social salvation 
to a philosophical doctrine which can be 
learnt by heart like a doctrine of Kant 
or of Spinoza, you forsake the domain of 
religion, you endanger the life of the 
you perpetuate the anathe- 
matising spirit, you enfeeble the life of 
But if you will 
im your 
family life and in the life of your churches, 
to the practice of communion with the 
divine 


Amen. 


leave myself out of account inthis matter, 
and think and speak of it as it concerns 
others. And when I put the question 
whether Dr. Campbell’s account of our 
work and our workers here is, on the whole, 
correct ; whether the impression which his 
paper must produce is just; whether we 
are in the broken and hopeless condition 
which is told of ; then I am bound to say 
that I believe the picture that is here 
presented is done in far too sombre colours, 
and however many and however great our 
faults and needs may be, there is more 
spiritual life among us, more work, more 
faithfulness, more hopefulness than is here 
allowed for. There are women and there 
are men among our laity who are doing 
splendid service, and there are ministers 
who are justly ‘‘ esteemed very highly in 
love for their work’s sake.’’ I do not 
want to cocker our people up with the 
notion that they are rich and have need of 
nothings I wish with all my heart they 
were readier to help with the steady plod- 
ding work of our churches and schools and 
societies and missions. It is hard to resist 
the downward drag of discouragement. 
And all the time there is the special diffi- 
culty which the peculiar melancholy of the 
‘* Celtic genius ’’’ throws in the way of a 
hopeful and eager faith, a certain want of 
buoyancy and of the patience that has 
grip and staying power in it, the tear in 
Erin’s eye, the minor key in which we pipe 
to our weeping skies. It is hard work at 
times, especially in Ireland, to keep cne’s 
heart up and preach a Gospel of courage 
and cheer. But even at the worst I do 
not believe that Dr. Campbell’s paper gives 
at.all a true account of the condition and 
prospects of Liberal Religion in Ireland, or 
tells what we are really making of the 
great purpose for which churches exist and 
ministers are appointed. 

Here are some of Dr. Campbell’s words : 
‘*Lamentable stagnation,’ ‘‘ apathy of 
the laity,’’? ‘‘they have left their own 
church literally to starvation,’’ ‘‘ of no 
service to a young man who has to push his 
fortune,’’ the supply of Irish ministers 
has ‘‘ virtually ceased for the past twenty- 
five .years,’? our ministers give their 
people ‘‘a polished religious or theological 
discourse,’’ but ‘‘ fail to dwell ’’ on essen- 
tials of Gospel teaching. 

With all due acknowledgment of Dr. 
Campbell’s earnestness and goodwill to 
the cause, may I venture to suggest, 
nevertheless, that this is overdone? It is 
one-sided. There’s a better and a brighter 
side to think of. There are men hard at 
work among us whose purposes, whose 
labour, whose teaching, life and influence 
deserve some better recognition than they 
here receive. ‘‘ No outstanding per- 
sonality,’’? says Dr. Campbell, among our 
ministers. Whatever that wonderful word 
may mean, there are men among us who 
are doing their very utmost to preach and 
work and live as messengers of God’s 
saving grace to men. Must they wait till 
they are dead before we give them a civil 
word even? At this moment we are all 
heartsore for the death of Richard Lyttle, 
and all the north of Ireland. has been 
paying him the honour due to a true- 
hearted, earnest, faithful man; a man 
whom everybody esteemed and everybody 
loved; who won the trust of a whole 
countryside ; in whose work and character 
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there was something of the heroic. Are 
we to forget such an asset as Lyttle, and 
send in our bankrupt account with ‘‘ nil ”’ 
to credit ? 

Then, again, if any one has gathered 


‘from the paper that we have no Irish 
students for the minstry, it will surprise 


him to learn that at this moment there 
are no fewer than six young Irishmen in 
training for ministerial service among us. 
One is a graduate student at Manchester 
College, Oxford; three are at the Home 
Missionary College; one, younger, is at the 
Belfast Academical Institution; and one, 
less advanced, is working with a tutor. 


Six students from about thirty-six churches. 


Keep the same proportion for our churches 
across the water, and how many students 
should we have on our books? Ireland 
is at least doing its share of the work of 
growing young men for our ministry. May 
I not again suggest that judgment here 
has been a little hasty, and that present- 
day conditions have had too little power 
to modify the terms of an omnibus indict- 
ment ? 

I must leave it to others to answer the 
complaint that our men do not preach 
certain Gospel truths. I have put myself 
out of the present reckoning, and what 
my brethren in the ministry teach and 
preach I do not exactly know. I do not 
hear more than two or three sermons a 
year from our own men, and even these 
are generally on special occasions and of a 
special character. But I meet my brethren 
continually in conference and: for common 
work ; I know something of the spirit and 
faith that are in them; and I simply donot 
believe that the old gibe about the ‘‘ theo- 
logical essay ’’ in any way touches them. 

As to what is still needed to make our 
work more effective, our present and pos- 
sible methods of organisation, it will be 
time enough to speak of that when our 
joint committee has given us its report. 

Dovcias WALMSLEY. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


Sind cman 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
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APPEAL. 


Manchester: Bradford.—The following 
appeal for a piano, needed for Children’s 
Sunday Evening fervices at the Mili street 
Free Church, we have received from the 
President of the Manchester District Associa- 
tion and the Minister of the church :—‘ The 
additional premises, opened last November (and 
not yet quite piid for) have afforded oppor- 
tunities for new developments. Among them 
is one which has a particularly important bear- 
ingon the religious life of the district, and the 
building up of the church. We refer to the 
establ’shment of a Children’s Service, held in 


the Lecture Hall, from 6.30 to 7.30 on Sunday 


evenings, at the same timeas the service for the 
congregation. We are sure that this endeavour 
to aceustom the children to attend religious 
services specially adapted for them will com- 
mend itself to your readers. Since the beginning 
of these services on the first Sunday in 
October, the attendance has ranged from 120 
to nearly 200, and on some occasions more 
would have come in, had the room* been larger. 
A choir numbering. forty has keen formed, who 
attend a week-night practice. There is no 
reason why the services should not be held 
always through the winter months, and perhaps 
longer still. But we need a piano; one is on 


hire for this quarter, but we should be thankful 
to possess One of our own. It would be of great 
use, not only on Sundays, but at other times as 
well. If, through your kind insertion of this 
appeal, any of your readers are disposed to 
help, their contributions will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by Dendy Agate, 
The Parsonage, Dunham-road, Altrincham ; W. 
E. Atack (resident Minister), 44, Seymour-road 
South, Clayton, Manchester.” 


Blackburn.—The committee that has in hand 

the formation of a Unitarian congregation in 
Blackburn has engaged the Exchange Hall, and 
services will begin on Sunday evening, the 26th. 
The secretary of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, 
takes the first service, and will deal with ‘‘ The 
Religious Message of Unitarianism.” He will be 
succeeded the following Sunday evening by the 
Rev. R. M‘Gee, of Blackpool, formerly a w. Jl- 
known Congregational minister in that district, 
and on December 10 and 17 by Rev. Charles 
Travers, of Preston, and Rev. J. M. Whiteman, 
of Burnley. Twenty Sunday evenings are being 
arranged for in this way. 

Bury St. Edmunds.—Last Sunday afternoon 
the Rev. Frederic Allen addressed the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in the Town Hall on 
“The Hieroglyphs of God.” About 130 members 
were present, and the singing of the hymns was 
led by a string band. Hearty thanks were given 
to Mr. Allen for his address 

Hindley.—A unique event was celebrated at 
the Presbyterian Chapel on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 18, in the diamond wedding of Mr. and 
Mrs. Unsworth. Otiginally belonging to Astley, 
they have for almost ferty years been devoted 
members of the Hindley congregation, Mr. 
Unsworth serving for several years as secretary 
of the chapel, and asteacherin the school. A wide 
circle of friends will be interested to hear of the 
event, as Mr. Unsworth has long been a genial 
presence at the various Unitarian gatherings in 
Lancashire and Cheshire. He has acted for 
many years as delegate to the meetings of the 
North and East Lancashire Unitarian Mission 
and to the Provincial Assembly, and has kept up 
to beyond his eightieth year, the good old 
custom of visiting neighbouring congregations 
for miles round on the occasion of their Sunday- 
school anniversaries. A large company cf 
descendants (4 surviving daughters, 37 grand- 
children, and 17 great grandchildren), relatives 
and triends united to celebrate the event. When 
after tea a social gathering was held, the Rev. 
John Moore, on behalf of the congregation, 
presented an affectionate address to the venerable 
couple. 

Kilmarnock.—Special services were held in 
Clerk’s-lane Free Christian Church on Sunday 
last on the occasion of the visit of tho Rev. 
Alex, Webster, of Aberdeen, formerly minister 
here. He preached to augmented congregations, 
especially in the evening, when there would be 
250 people present, and when an orchestra from 
the theatre played several pieces and accom- 
panied the hymns, 

Liscard.—The Bazaar held on November 9, 
10 and 11, to which we referred last week, was 
opened on the first day by Mr. F. W. Monks, of 
Warrington, in the absence of the President of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
who had been announced, but was prevented by 
indisposition from taking the journey. On the 
second day Mr. W. B. Bowring was the opener, 
and on the third day Mr. Charles W. Jones. 
The gross receipts amounted to £421 19s, 2d.; 
donations from friends, £201 2s.; and from 
members of the congregation, £71 16s, Iix- 
penses amounted to £133 16s. 7d. The net 
result of over £561 does not include £130 pre- 
viously raised towards the Independence Fund. 
The bazaar aimed at £400, so that the congrega- 
tion is to be warmly congratulated on the success 
of the effort. 

London: Little Portland-street.—We are 
informed that the congregations at this almost 
deserted chapel, where the Rey. J. Page Hopps 
is now regularly preaching, bave very greatly 
improved. ‘The morning congregation has more 
than doubled, and last Sunday evening the con- 
gregation nearly filled the body of the chapel. 
This is all the more hopeful because the greatest 
difficulty was felt in gathering an eveuing 
congregation, 

London: Wandsworth. — On Thursday 
evening, the 16th inst., the Elmsleigh Social 
and Literary Union, in connection with the 
Wandsworth congregation, received a visit from 


the Laymen’s Club. The members of the club 
were received by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, sup- 
ported by a large attendance of the members of 
the Union. Aftersocial intercourse, Mr. Tarrant 
took the chair, and extended a hearty welcome 
to Mr. H. B. Lawford, president, and the other 
members of the club. Mr. Lawford, in a 
humorous speech, thanked the members of the 
union for the kindness and warmth of their re- 
ception. De. C. Herbert Smith then expounded 
at some length the scheme for sending ministers 
to Boston in 1907 (vide Inquirer, Nov. 11), 
and short speeches followed from Mr. H. Wade, 
vice-president and treasurer, Rev. W. L. Tucker, 
of Stamford-street, and Mr. R. M. Montgomery. 
A short musical programme followed, given by 
the members of the club. Representatives at- 
tended from Highgate, Brixton, Hampstead, 
Islington, Hackney, and Wandsworth. As a 
result of Dz. Smith’s appeal, a ‘committee was 
formed at Wandsworth to promote the scheme. 

Middlesbrough.—At the close of the service 
on Sunday evening the Rev. W. H. Lambelle 
asked the members of the congregation present 
to join with him in expressing their indignation 
at the horrible massacre perpetrated in Russia, 
especially the persecution of the Jews in that 
country. Mr. T. F. Ward, Mr. J. Smith, J.P., 
and Councillor Kedward moved and supported 
the resolution. 

Newport, Mon.— The movement which 
started here with such promise seven weeks ago 
received a fresh impetus last Sunday, when the 
Rev. James Harwood paid a special visit. There 
was a crowded congregation in the evening. In 
an impressive discourse Mr. Harwood emphasised 
the duty of fearlessly examining our beliefs in 
the light of reason and conscience, and, although 
disturbing doubts might follow, and lead to the 
abandonment cf previously accepted views, the 
ultimate gain would‘ be the attainment of a 
higher and stronger faith than that which was 
lost. After the service Mr. Harwood met the 
members. of the congregation and the com- 
mittee, (and gave much encouraging advice 
for future work. On Nov. 26 and Dec. 3 the 
Rev. George Critchley, B.A., will conduct the 
services, and deliver a lecture on Nov. 30. 
The Newport congregation are extremely for- 
tunate in having arranged to lease a place of 
worship which will shortly be yacated by another 
denomination. They hope to be in possession 
of their new home by the end of December, and 
look forward to increased membership resulting. 

Nottage.—A grievous loss has befallen the 
Rev. W. J. Phillips, in the death, on No. 
vember 14, of his second son, Evan Ewart, 
a little Jad of 7} years, as the result of a 
distressing accident. Much sympathy was 
manifested at the funeral on the I7th, at 
Newton, where Mr. Phillips resides. A short 
service was held at the house and at the graye 
in the parish churchyard, at one or other of 
which the following ministers took part :— 
J. Hathren Davies, D. Evans (C.), David G. Rees, 
E. Pearce (C.M.), R.J. Jones, David G. Evans, 
and B. C, Davies (B.). 

Nottingham: High Pavement. — The 
Musical Recital, to which we referred in a front 
page note last week, was duly given by Mr. 
Elleaberger and his friends on Monday evening. 
There was a very large attendance, estimated at 
about 400, and the music was greatly enjoyed. 
The next recital is to be on December 18. A 
meeting of the High Pavement Historical 
Society was held at the schools on Tuesday 
evening, November 21, when the Rev. W. H. 
Burgess, of Loughborough, gave a lantern lec- 
ture on “Our Old Lancashire Churches.”” In a 
very interesting discourse Mr. Burgess traced 
the history of these churches, and of early non- 
conformity in the district. The President of the 
Society (Mr. J. C. Warren) occupied the chair, 
and at the close of the lecture a very hearty 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Burgess on 
the motion of the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 
seconded by Mr. F. Robinson. 

Pentre and Clydach Vale, S. Wales 
(Resignation). — The Rev. D. Rhoslwyn 
Davies has resigned the pastorates of these 
churches, and will terminate his ministry there 
at the end of the year. 

Todmorden.—On Tuesday last Mr. John 
Harwood gavean excellent miscellaneous Recital 
in the schooJ.. A large audience gathered to 
hear him, and was amply rewarded by his 
humour and his dramatic power. In mirthful- 
ness and pathetic power alike Mr. Harwood 
showed mastery of his art, and his visit will be 
long remembered. 
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It is requested that notice “potice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 


later than Tharsday A! Afternoon. 


SUNDAY, "November 26. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market- place, 
High street, 11 15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, i; Rev. 

THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
Temperance Sunday, 1], Mr. W. R. Mar- 
SHALL, and 7, Rev. W. Ly DDON Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. F. W. STaNn Ley. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11. 15 and 6, Rev. Ep@ar DAPLyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

Tl and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 

rg 6G. ~ CARTER. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 

forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. PERRIS. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. H. Rawiinas, M.A. 

Bonners Rosslyn. -hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 

Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highents Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E. Savetn Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence- road, N.W., 11.15 and 7. ; 
Rey. FreD. Hanxinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 
Guosu, M.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Popr. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11,15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Pacr Horprs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Temperance Sunday, Mr. J. C. 
BALLANTYNE. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. F. G. FLercHer. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30. Rey. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Futtx TayLor. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, 11 and 7, Mr. 
Epwarp CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington, 11.15 and 
Woonrna, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Clrurch, 11, Mr. A. Paaraon, 

3 and 6.30, Mr. G. J. ALLEN. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. G. St, Cuatr, F.G.S. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 

Dr. MumMEry. 
> —_—___—_ 
PROVINCIAL. 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowrtt. 

Biackproou, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert MoGern. 

Buackpoot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Boorue, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Morty Mrxts. 

BourRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox, 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerepica Jonzs, M.A. 

BricHton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Primstiuny Pron. 
Buxton, Hartington- road Church, 11 and 7, 

Rev. GEORGE STREET, 
CampBriper, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.30, Dr. S. 
H, MELLONE. 


EUSsTAace 


7, Mr. Bimat C, 


7, Rev. W. 
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BUTTER - SCOTGH 


{The Celebrated pmeel for Children). 


C.& B.'s * Art Metal” 1/- sox of Butter-scou now 
be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-card. Manufactory, London, Ww.c. 


CantTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50; 
Rey. J. H. Smirx. 

CuustER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
STUDENT. 

Dovur, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 

GuitprorD, Unitarian Christian’ Church, 11 
and 6.30. 

Hastincs, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. GARDNER PRESTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
Il and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CuarLes 
Harerove, M.A. 

LetcresteR, Narborough-road, 11, Rev. E. S. 
Lana Buckianpd, and 6.30, Rev. GertruD 


MARTINEAU MEMORIAL FUND, 
NORWICH. 


“ii Committee of the Octagon Chapel 
gratefully acknowledge the subjoined 
Konknbatibes paid or promised since the pub- 
lication of the list of donors in May last. 
Nearly £2,000 are still wanting to complete 
the required sum, and further promises and 
gifts are therefore earnestly appealed for, and 
should be sent to Mrs. I*, A. Mottram, hon. 
secretary to the Fund, The Birches, Bracon- 
dale, Norwich, who will gladly and prompt!y 

acknowledge them. 
wee 2,645 9-6 


Previously wcknowledged . 


von PxrtTzoLp, M.A. Mrs. Wood 1543-0 
LiscarD, Memorial-Church, Manor-road, 11 and | Miss Tribe _... Me yA) 
6.30, Rey. A. ERNEST Parry. Yr Ymofynydd Oe: At) 
Livnrroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and Mr. Francis Sutton ... 1 0 0 
6.30, Rev. Cuartms CRADDOCK. Mr. J. Holme Nicholson 5 5 
Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, ay ee apatite “Williain Nash e 0 
Rev. H. D. BoBurrs. n 
Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, Mr, G. W. Chitty Bice pe 2 2 
Rey. J. Cotzins Operrs, B.A. Hh J obn Brunner. art., a. : 
Marpstronr, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30. “ake ED oar Ei i = 5 5 
Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. Mie F “MM Geldart .. fia : 4 
LIVENS. 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. E. HAR Peniston .. ay is 
CARPENTER, M.A. =e See 
PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. Rivington Chap al Coll lepiien ep 16 
PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, "NONE sien : ; 50 
Mr. T. Bonn. + 
ScansonovcH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, oes ee a Hj 
Rev. Ortwett Brxns. Mr. J. B. Bowring (2ad gift) 10 
SxVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting Right Hon. W. Kenrick 3. Fo el) 
House, 11, Rev. F. Trasparz REE. Miss J. A. Short Cad gift) 2 
SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11 and | Miss Holland te Peeeae, 14) 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. Mc, Walter. Holland.:s-0ce eer 
Srpmouru, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, | Mr, Richard Worsley, a ies 10) 
Rev. W. Acar. Anonymous ... PSMA Hs 531) 
Sournenp, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr] The Misses Gaskell . ip 


Mr. C. Desprez see eee aie 
Mr, W. Frank Morgan ix ns 
Mr. Arthur Orrett ... aK eek 
Mis3 Flcrence Hill ... ae es 
Judge Greenhow _... Re sev 
Mrs. R. Crompton Jones ... Fart 
Miss M.E. Smith ... ne aos 
Anonymous ... 4 ae ane 
Mrs. Field ae a05 eet, 


DELTA EVANS. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Morr. 

TENTERDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. S. 
Burrows. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E, O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain. 


me 
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TunBripce WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- | Miss F. HE. Fallager .. ve oF 1 
road, 11 and 6.30. Miss L. A. Russell ... Prey ox 1 
poe ee Mr. John Thornley .. sy a5 
RELAND. meee BH, Page ove vee eee 
wy > rs ross ee eee 
DuBLIN, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. Miss A. S. Bi dge Qn a gif t) a 
H. Vance, B.D. Mr. G. Svd y 
: a E Waele ones. es see 
WALES. The Misses Watson ... a88 ae 
ApeRystwitH, New Market Hall, 11. Mr. T.Gallimcre .. tee ee 
rma Mrs. Napier... ate =< 


Mr. Thomas Harweod ae Bee 
Miss Harwood ae ar ate 
Mr. Edgar Taylor... cae ake 
Mrs. Crompton ane ar are 
Miss Taylor ... eo) 

Mrs. Taylor (2ad gift) ee 3 
Mr. Alfred Clarke... aes Rae 


Capz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BALMrortTH. 


THICAL RELIGION SOCIETY, 

STHINWAY HALL, PORTMAN 8Q., 

W.—Noy. 26,at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
ULLIVAN. 


5 = 
SUNN EEE WRNORWOOOOOHHOMWOUNEMO 


ee Baha etn nee tee 

7 r. James Laycoc Bes : 

FRED Ke LON 8G & SON. Mr. H. G. a ic eee 
AUOTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS | ¥-T4.5: 1 elle 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, B.C. Mr. and Mee, Galsworthy .. we 
Rents Collected, and the ertire management cf Mies 6 ae Bela re aid KS 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- Miss GM. oie i a ie 
taken, ve oe for iE roca, &e. A.M. RB. mae 
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Mr. Ion Pritchard... oe 

Mr. Hawkesley 
(and a further promise of £100 
contingent on approval of 


_ 


BIRTHS. 
BarNARD.—At Westbourne, Colombo, Ceylon, 
November 20th, to Mr. and Mrs. A. S: 


Barnard, ason. (By cable.) design) 6 

Herrrorp.—On the 18th inst.. at 1, Frognal- ae 8. Case Pras : i 0 : 
gardeus, Hampstead, to Henry and Hilda cea pale ine 

Fevthal ae Mr, R. 'T. Heys a N 7 ie! ten 8) 

: 3 Mrs. Bayle Bernard.. 5 5 0 0 

DEATHS, Aberdeen Congregation tht Sere 

Bennerr.—Oa the 18th inst.. at-her residence, | Mr. S. Harris ... Pen ms Po SAY) 

Greenmoor, Buxton, Clara Bennett, daugh- | Mr. Cedric Boult ... ce :é at 0 

ter of the ‘Tate William Henry Heys, “of | Dr, Cameron ... we a fees 0 

Hazel Grove, in her 63rd year. Friends A Friend ny ae ae re m0 0 

will please gecept this as the only intima: | Mr. I. J. Orwin Be a Pe ee 

tion. Mr. ¥'. H. Goszage ... oe eee" 0 

We ts.—On the 15th inst.,at her residence,| Mr. J.P. Haslam... ra ie 220 0 

Maitland, Ashley-road, Hale, Cheshire, | Miss Higginson (2nd gift) ... 20 0 0 
aged 82 years. Mary, widow of the Rev Coninbution by 54 Old Students 

G. H. Wells, M.A., and mother of J. W. of Dr. Martineau’s ... = 10) 

Wells, of Bournemouth. She was in- The above list does not includ in 


terred at Brookfield Church, Gorton, on 


fered ee eae course of collection within the oe 


-gregation, 
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JT]NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


President: Rev. Cuar.es C. Cor, F.R.G.S. 
Principal: Rey. ALEXANDER Gorpon, M.A. 


JUBILEE MEMORIAL FUND, 

% £20,600 
For the Purchase, Equipment and Endow- 
ment of the Residentiai Collegiate Buildings, 
Summerville, Victoria Park, 

SPrecIAL APPEAL TO 
UNITARIANS IN LONDON AND DistRICcr. 
MH following list includes new and in- 


_ .& creased donations received since the last 


announcement, as well as a selection from 
former lists, It is published now to show the 
support which the Fund has met with in 
London and District, and in the hope that it 
may encourage others to contribute. While 
the Jubilee Committee cordially appreciate 
the great generosity of many London Unit- 
arians, a8 shown in this list, they cannot but 
feel that London Unitarians, as a whole, have 
hardly realised the claims which the College 
makes upon them as a national institution. 
The College is established in Manchester, but 
its students come to it from all parts, and leave 
it, as the Current Year Book shows, to occupy 
pubis in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 

irmingham, and other parts of England, 
Treland, Scotland,and Wales. There are many 
and obvious reasons why the College should be 
established in Manchester, especially since the 
creation there of the first Faculty of Theology 


-which both teaches and examines without 


reference to sectarian limitations; but the 
College remains national in its sympathies, 
services, and aims. The Committee will be 
glad to send deputations to address congrega- 
tional meetings in London and District to 
explain their work more in detail, Mean- 
while they urgently appeal for new or (where 
possible) increased donations from all friends 
in the London District. 


DONATIONS. sr Ree Oe 

Sir Edwin and Lady Durning- 

Lawrence ... 3 Sree tae 2000-0 
Mr. F. Nettlefold ... eat 350 0 
Miss E. Sharpe as mY 200 0 
Mr. Jobn Harrison... hoe See ah OO 
Mrs. L. M. Aspland 100 0 
Mr. G. W. Brown ... AS Ae 50 0 
Miss Preston ae a a 50 0 
Mr. Edwin Tate ... aa, 50 O 
Mrs. Thos. Ashton... es 50 0 
Mr. John Carlisle ... 26 5 
Mr. T. B. Bowring ... ea 20-0 
Mr. C. F. Pearson ... is 25 0 
Rey. Charles Roper, B.A. 2520 
Mr. Stanton W. Preston ... cee 20 0 
Rev. Eustace Thompson ... tee 15-9 
Mr. F. W. Pethick Lawrence ... 10 10 
Mr. D. Martineau ... Rae Be 10 10 
Mrs. Henry Rutt... no a 10 10 
Miss M. C. Martineau : Ree 10 
Mrs. Joshua Buckton aa ne 10 
Mrs. E. W. Shannon a0 a 10. 
Mr. Walter Baily ... es “% 10 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie... 10 
Rev. W.G. Tarrant, B.A. .. 10 


Mr. S. Charlesworth ara te 
Mr. Stephen 8S. Tayler... ay 
Mr. W. A. Sharpe ... A 
Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke 
Rev. James Harwood, B.A. 
Mrs. Bayle Bernard ses 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Stannus ... 
Mr. Richard 8. Osler ah “ty 
Mr. Edgar Chatfeild Clarke re 
Rev. G. Lansdown ... a an 
Mr. F. W. Turner .. wee A 
Mr, P. M. Martineau Ep aes 
Mrs. E. Louisa Morton he 
Rev. W. H. Rose .... ce 
Mr. Howard Young 5 
Mrs. A. Bartram ... ers 
Miss M. HB. Dunn ... th 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A, 
Miss BE. W. Burkitt... oi 
Mr. Henry Burrows 
Rev. W. L. Tucker, M.A, “sf 
Mr. T. Pallister Young ... os 
Mrs. Stanley Jevons ae 
Mr. H. V. Thomas a “ic 
Mrs. Counter ae soe 
Mrs. Beatrice Brookbank : 
Miss Annie F. Bristow ... 
Rev. Francis Hy, Jones, B.A. ... 
Mrs. R.Moore ... 

ig J. Carey nee 


be 


bh 
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Misses Shakespeare are 

Miss Caroline Teschemacher 

Miss Bridgett ae a ep 
NTS Wicd, Ely. Coby somes ee ote 
Mr. W.S. Bond z Ae ae 
Mrs. E. Lloyd ; hi Ses 
Mr. James J. Grisson — 

Mrs. Constance M. Gibbs 

Miss Fiorence Hill eae 

Mr. Thomas Horne ote 3 
Misses Pearse ee 2 = 
Rev. J.S. Mummery, PhD. .. 


Re 
AMANIAnDoeooooocc0o0003 


Mr. E. B. Athawes 
Miss Slade ... ae 
Mrs. Emma Crowe 
Mrs, Marion Long... 


0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Cheques should be made payable to the 
Treasurer, Unitarian Home Missionary 
College, and sent to Messrs. E. LAwron & 
Son, 14, Brown-street, Manchester. 

Correspondence should be adéressed to the 
Hon. Secs — CHARLES Pracu, Richmond-grove, 
Manchester ; Tuomas P. SPEDDING, Tweedale- 
street, Rochdale. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—»~——. 


RS. CROMPTON can recommend a 
J COACHMAN who lived in her service 
for ten years at Rivington Hall. Thoroughly 
understands horses and is most kind to them. 
Steady and_ reliable. ge 32; married.— 
WILLIAM Worruincton, 14, Roebuck-lane, 
Sale, Cheshire. 


INISTER’S DAUGHTER desires 
EMPLOYMENT.—Mission Work pre- 
ferred. Experience : nursing (partly trained) ; 
teaching, London Matriculation ; shorthand 
typewriting, dispensing.—Address, “ Veritas,” 
INQuIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


E- ENGAGEMENT DESIRED.— 


Useful COMPANION or HOUSE- 
KEEPER. Long experience. Good needle- 
work.—For references, &c., S. W., c/o Rev. 


Dendy Agate, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


gear certificated, seeks post in 
a School. Subjects : Mathematics, 
Arithmetic, English, Latin, French, and 
German. Salary, £35-£40.—“ Experienced,” 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


LDHAM - ROAD UNITARIAN 
FREE CHURCH, MANCHESTER. 
The pulpit is now vacant.—Apply, SECRETARY. 


| tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
B.C, 


Assets, £162,000. 


DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrunoz, Bart., 5.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C, 

Deputy-Chairman—arx H, Jones, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Mies Ceci GRaDWELL, 7, Victoria-atreet, 8.W. 

F. H. A, Harpoastig, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st. S.W- 

ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C, 

Mise Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TaYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, S.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 3 and 84 per cent, 
withdrawable at ehort notice, 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, aud 
Interest for each £100, 


10 years. | 12 years. {15 years. | 18 years, | 21 years 
ie Tet 018 41015 6 014 2 01211 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £5(0, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persuns desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their cwn occupation. Prospectus 


free, : : 
FREDERIOK LONG, Manager. 
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OMNIS 


NUT CAKES. 


Something new and good. 
They are ideal for 
afternoon Teas, 

LIGHT & DAINTY. 

Hazel Nut ... ... 6d. each. 


Cocoanut... ... ... 6d, each, \QIN 
Postage 3d. each extra. - 


Ce 
FOUR CAKES POST FREE for 2/2. ~ cad 


2} 


= Lf 


Send for New Descriptive Price List to— 


HUGH MAPLETON, Nut Food Manufacturer, 


2 & 3 Dolphin-st., Ardwick, Manchester, 
ALSO AT HAMBURG. 


Schools, ete. 
-— }+— 


GES NNe HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Higueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILiIan TALBOT, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming, Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


d a ieteetees! SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRIGHTON. 


A Founder's Scholarship will be competed 
for in June, 1906. The value is such as to 
reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and 
tuition to £30 a year. 

For particulars of the Examination, apply 
to Miss WirAITH, Roedean School, Brighton. 

WICH. 


AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Next Entrance and Foundation Scholarship 
Examination, Tuesday, December 5.—For 
particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANT- 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 
Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Next Term begins Thursday, January 18, 1906 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rey. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hill, W. 


INIFRED HOUSE. — INVALID 
CHILDREN’S CONVALESCENT 
HOME, 


Wray CRESCENT, TOLLINGTON PARK, 
’ 
Lonpoy, N. 


For girls, between 3 to 12 years; for boys, 
from 3 to 10 years, suffering from spinal or 
hip disease, or rickets, or recovering from ill- 
ness : or in a debilitated state of health. 

Application to be made to Miss M. Pritchard, 
Hon, See., 11, Highbury-crescent, London, N. 
Maintenance fees, four to five shillings weekly. 


Subscriptions and donations are much needed, 
and will be gratefully received by Wa. M, 
BuiytH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, or by Miss Ma 
PRITCHARD, Hon. See, 


as NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adcpted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One cop 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6a. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
fo Eprror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


LANTS that Please.—Strong clumps 

of hardy flowering perennials, 12 varie 

ties, my selection, 33. carriage paid ; cash re- 

turned if dissatisfied; list of many choice 

cheap and uncommon plants free; kindly 

mention paper.—H. B. Potuarp, F.R.H.S., 
Market Grower, Evesham. 
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Published Dec. 1, 1905. 


BEE - - 
SONGS 


and Other Verse 


|W. G. TARRANT | 


1 A Booklet (84 pp.) in attractive § 
E cover, gilt top; suitable for Christ- § 
| mas and New Year presentation. | 


Price One Shilling Net. 


| PHILIP GREEN, 5, ESSEX STREET, | 
: STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


(Or of \the Author, Wandsworth.) 


The Sunday School Association. 
Just Published. — 


Ses 
With 9 Line Drawings by Auice M. Opcers, 
and Frontispiece : ‘“ Moses in the Bulrushes.” 


BIBLE STORIES RETOLD. 


FROM THE STORY GF CREATION 10 
THE DEATH OF MOSES. 


BY THE LATE 
Dr. BROOKE HERFORD. 
Cr. 8vo, 164 pp. Limp cloth, 1s. net. Postage 3d, 


Cheaper Edition. 


LONDON: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Ussex Street, Strand, W.C. 


LIVERPOOL : 
THE LIVERPOOL BOOKSELLERS’ CO., 70, Lord St. 
MANCHESTER : 
H. RAWSON & CO., 16, New Brown Sireet. 


DR. WEYMOUTH’S 
NEW TESTAMENT WITH NOTES. 


Oxford Ihdia Paper, Gilt Edges, Cloth, 3/6 net; Blue 
Leather (for presents), 5/- net.. Ordinary Paper, Cloth, 
Gilt Top, 2/6 net ; Blue Leather, Gilt Edges, 4/- net. 


THE WEW TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN SPEEGH. 


BY THE 
Late R. F. WEYMOUTH, M A,, D.Lit. 
EDITED BY 


HE. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 


“By far the best of its kind.”—-PRINCIPAL SALMOND, 
“Really beautiful.’—DR. CAMPBELL MORGAN, 


London: J. CLARKE & CO, 
New York: BAKER & TAYLOR, 


THE INQUIRER. 


E. NORMAN REED ®& CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G, LAIDLER, 
WILLIE WEE’S ARM CHAIR, 


and Other Stories for Children. 
Cr, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 


viii. and 216 pp. 


Liverpool: Henry Youna & Sons. 
London: SIMpPKIN, MArsHALL, HAMILTON, 
Kent, & Co. 


KILBURN UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


QUEX ROAD. 


NOVEMBER, 1905. 


A SERIES OF SPECIAL SERMONS ON 


INDIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


WILL BE GIVEN BY 


Mr. BIMAL C. GHOSH, M.A. Cantab. 


(of the Brahmo-Somaj, the Theistic Church of India). 
SUBJECTS: 
On Sunday Morning :— 
Noy. 26—Hindu Relig:ous Discipline. 
On Sunday Evening :— 
Noy. 26—The Soul of Religion. 
SERVICCS COMMENCE AT 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
ALL SEATS FREE. 


The Rev. CHARLES ROPER, B.A.. of Moss Side, 
Manchester, will enter upon his Ministry in this 
Church on Sunday, Dec. 3rd. 


Nazareth (Unitarian) Chapel, 


PADIEAM. 


Bazaar in Aid of the Centenary Memorial 
Schools, December 13, 14, and 16 next. 
Contributions in money or goods will be thankfully 
received by Rev. J. BE. Jenkins, Minister, Blackl urn- 
road ; Andrew Wilkinson, Esq., Treasurer, Church-St. 
ALFRED BLEZARD Z aes 
T. W. WaAbDinaron, } Secretaries, 


Mansford Street Church & Mission, 


MANSFORD STREET, BETHNAL GREEN. 


A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at 
Mansford-street, to cpen the New Club 
Rooms recently completed, on TUESDAY, 
DECEMBER bru, 1905. 

CHARLES W. JONES, Esq., will preside, 
supported by Rev. W. ©. Bowie, Rev. John 
Hitz, Rev. Henry Gow, W. Wallace Bruce, 
Esq., L.C.C., Hahnemann Epps, Esq., John 
Harrison, Esq., S. W. Preston, Esq., E. H. 
Pickersgill, Esq., E. B. 
others. 

The Committee cordially invite the presence 
of all friends. Tea and coffee, 6.45, Chair, 8. 

8. W. Preston, 
AE Oh Diruuoni aoe Secs. 


We would localisea MAGAZINE for any 
Church requiring same, made up of any inset, 
with two pages of local notes. 


SUPPLIED FREE. 


Address : ELLINGTON & CO., Publishers, 
Advertising Agents, and Contractors, 10, Fen- 
wick-street, HULME, MANCHESTER, Localisers 
of every suitable inset. Canvassers required. 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION. 
DRAMATIC _ PERFORMANCE, 


Squire, Esq., and 


under the direction of Mr. Hervenrr |}. 


Lawrorp, of “A Snug Little Kingdom,” will 
be given at ST. GEORGE’S HALL on Wed- 
nesday, December 13th, in aid of the Funds 
of the Mission. 

Tickets: Reserved Seats, 5s. and 2s, 6d.; 
Balcony, 1s.; may be had at Essex Hall, or at 
any of the London Chapels. 


AMPING IN EGYPT, JAN. and FEB. 

—Gentleman and wife would like to hear 

of another couple to join them Ps 
Office of INQUIRER, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


NOVEMBER 25, 1905. 


— 


Board and Residence. 


— 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivailed position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnuy P. PoTTer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLIsH, 

DEVON.—_BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Speciai advantages for delicate 

girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts and genial 

companionship. Fast through trains.—Pros- 
pectus from Proprietor. ; 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
position on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devonshire Park, &c, Separate tables; elec- 
tric light. .Terms from 2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


hae SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms.—Mrs. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 0, Claremont-terrace. 


ILL A LADY EXCHANGE 
HOUSE or FLAT in London for one 

in Lake District for one or more months. 
Careful tenant ; no children.—Address, M. J., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Fioors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to ds. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
-_—sj-_—_——— 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essea-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :—° 


Ea od 
PERS PAGE” 3s ate soe, (Oe 
HALF-PaGe ... os woes ONO LO 
Per CoLumn ... aoe soe pO O. 
IncH IN COLUMN ... oes ORO 


Special Terms for a Series. 


Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Mintmum charge1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, Is. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to HK. KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.,and Published for the Pro- 
prietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3. Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C._ Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD, 
20 and _ 30, Shoe-lane, E.C. Manchester (Wholesale), 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate,—Saturday, Nov. 25, 1905, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Rev. Stopford A. Brooke is to 
preach on six Sunday evenings, at Rosslyn- 
hill Chapel, Hampstead, beginning on Sun- 
day week, December 10. These willinclude 
Christmas Eve, New Year’s Eve, and the 
first two Sundays of the New Year. The 
service, which begins at half-past six, will 
be conducted by the Rev. Henry Gow, 
minister of the chapel. 


At Mansford-strect Mission, Bethnal 
Green, the newclub roomsare to be opened 
on Tuesday evening witha public meeting, 
over which Mr. Charles W. Jones, of Liver- 
pool, will preside. The building has now 
a handsome front in Blythe-street as well 
as Mansford-street, and the work of this 
mission, under the superintendence of the 
Rev. Gordon Cooper, is making admirable 
progress. We trust that a large gathering 
of friends will take part in Tuesday’s 
celebration, and that this work in Bethnal 
Green will be amply sustained. 

Last year we had the satisfaction of 
_ stating that all the copies of Tar InquirER 
‘sent to free libraries in different parts of 
the country were paid for by generous 
friends. This year, we regret to say, that 
has by no means been the case. Only 
eighteen copies have as yet been paid for, 
and more than twice that number remain 
a charge upon our funds. If there are 


friends who would still be willing to meet 
that cost and to continue their kindness 
‘for the coming year we should be very 
grateful. 


Last Sunday the first of a series of after- 
noon addresses on subjects connected with 
social reform was given in Cross-street 
Chapel, Manchester. The Lord Mayor, 
Councillor Thewlis, presided, and Mr. 
Philip Snowden spoke on the causes and 
remedies for unemployment. 

We publish this week some interesting 
extracts from private letters of an 
Englishman long resident in Russia, 
showing how the situation appears to 
him, In contrast to the dreadful up- 
heaval in that country, it is a telief to 
turn to Norway, where the separation 
from Sweden has been peacefully accom- 
plished, and Prince Charles of Denmark, 
whose wife is daughter of our King, has 
been cordially welcomed as King. He 
has taken the name of Haakon VII: His 
grandfather, the King of Denmark, replying 
to a deputaticn from the Storthing, 
who announced to him the election, 
expressed the hope that there would be 
“good co-operation between the King 
and people for the welfare of the land 
and its future,’ and prayed that the new 
settlement might be ‘‘a happiness and 
blessing to the whole North, and that 
unity, peace and concord may increase 
between the nations.’? To the new King 
and Queen he said:—‘‘But to you, my 
dear grandchildren, I address myself with 
the hope that God may lend you power 
and strength to serve your country and 
people with loyalty and righteousness. In 
this way you will win for yourselves the 
love of your people and feel yourselves 
Norwegians chiefly in work for the happi- 
ness and future of your country.”’ 

Writine in the new number of The 
World’s Work, Mr. Henry Norman, M.P., 
says that if the great Hebrew bankers 
of the world refused to touch any Russian 
loan, and declared that they would do 
their utmost to render Russian finance im- 
possible in the capitals of the world, they 
could make the massacre of Jews impos- 
sible. Why they have not already taken 
this step, it is es to understand. 

In Manchester a ‘‘ Christian Conference’’ 
has been invited to assemble before the 
close of the year to consider social reform. 
The circular which invites the attendance 
of members of all religious denominations 
sets forth—‘‘ That it is now necessary for 
the proper guarding of the health of the 
citizens of the future that the powers of 
town councils should be greatly extended 
with regard to buying and laying out land 
in the neighbourhood of our towns, and 
that town councils should possess, and use 
the power of making, for all land still un- 


built on in and near the towns, plans which 
must be strictly complied with by all who 
build on the land, such plans to arrange 
for the width and direction of the streets, 
the number and size of the open spaces, 
and so on.’’ The circular is signed by 
Dr. Vipont Brown, Principal Graham, 
Professor Peake, Mr. T. ©. Horsfall, Mr. 
J. L. Paton, and the clergy and ministers 
of various denominations. Mr. Richard 
Robinson is seerelary of the conference. 


Tae constitution not the Royal Commis- 
sion on Poor Law Methods and the Prob- 
lem of Unemployment is announced this 
week. Lord George Hamilton is chair- 
man, and among the seventeen other 
members are Miss Octavia Hill, Mrs. 
Bernard Bosanquet, Mrs. Sydney Webb, 
Mr. Charles Booth, and Mr. C. S. Loch. 


WE hear with the utmost satisfaction that 
over 7,000 copies of this quarter’s Hzbbert 
Journal have been sent out by the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Williams & Norgate, and 
there is still a good home and foreign 


demand. Large numbers have gone to 
distant parts of the world, including 
Japan, and there is abundant evidence 


that some of the articles are being dis- 
cussed in many lands. It is an eloquent 
sign of the times, full of encouragement 
for liberal religious thinkers and workers. 


THE annual report of the Howard Asso- 
ciation (October, 1905) expresses satis- 
faction at the continued success of the 
‘* Borstal ’’ system, and of its extension to 
other prisons; but it is urged that its 
benefits should be shared by young women 
as wellasmen. The good effects are noted 
of lectures to women prisoners, given by 
the lady visitors in England, and to 
prisoners of both sexes by unpaid volunteer 
lecturers in Scotland; and approval is 
expressed of the circular addressed to 
magistrates by the Home Secretary in 
July last, recommending the separate 
treatment of children’s cases in the Police 
Courts. A summary is given of a valuable 
report on the working of probation in 
some of the chief American cities, made by 
Miss Bartlett, a member of the committee, 
as the result of an exhaustive inquiry 
which she undertook early in the present 
year. A considerable part of this report 
was read at the International Prisons 
Congress at Buda-pest in September last 
(which was attended by two representa- 
tives of the Howard Association), and 
called forth an almost unanimous vote in 
favour of the probation system. At the 
end of the present year, Mr. Edward Grubb 
M.A., will be succeeded in the secretaryship 
by Mr. Thomas Holmes. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. 


Tue following extracts from private 
letters recently received from Moscow may 
be read with interest. The writer has 
been long resident in Russia :— 

i Moscow, Nov. 7, 1905. 

‘©. . . We are living here in a very dis- 
turbed state of the atmosphere, and the 
fact is that not a single person in the whole 
world has the remotest idea of what is 
going to take place: when we get up in a 
morning no one knows what will happen 
during the day. To-day things are a bit 
quieter here in Moscow; 7.e., we do not hear 
of any particular big riots or murders having 
taken place yesterday, or up to the present, 
to-day, but one must not cry out before 
one is out of the wood. 

‘“‘ Moscow has beenin a state of ferment 
for the last five and a half weeks. It 
began with a strike of all connected with 
the printing trade; then, after a lot of 
disturbances and rows with Cossacks and 
police, the bakers had a short shindy—all 
which cost many lives. Then on October 
11/24 the general strike on all the rail- 
ways began, by which we here were cut off 
from the outside world, except by means 
of horse carriages and automobiles, which, 
of course, were only available for a few 
people. 

«A few days later all the employees and 
workmen of the Town Council struck 
work, so that there was a sudden cessation 
of all water, gas, electric light, sewerage, 
horse and electric trams, &c. 

“ Through the railway strike all provisions 
jumped up in price, no milk was obtainable 
for three or four days, and what with 
no water and stopped-up sewerage arrange- 
ments things looked cheerful! But as 
there was no gas or electricity, except for 
those who have their own private installa- 
tions, as we have at-our works, business 
was suspended early. Added to this the 
bankers’ clerks all struck, and there we 
were, without provisions, water, or cash, 
continually ina strange state of uneasiness, 
the streets full of rioters of all sorts, 
and a general liveliness of affairs. 

“Then this day week, October 18/31, 
the Imperial Manifesto was published, and 
all Moscow seemed to go mad with joy. 
Processions with red flags were all over 
the place, and much revolutionary and 
republican talk was to be heard. Of 
course, the other party was not idle with 
counter-processions, and then began a 
lot of shooting and street fights. The 
police did not, and does not now, seem to 
care much who and how many are killed 
and wounded; and these last few days 
bands of roughs and rowdies, organised 
(some say) by the police and the reactionary 
party, have been carrying on a sort of civil 
war against students and so-called ‘ intelli- 
gents,’ and many young people of both 
sexes have been brutally done to death. 

“You see, the people have received 
‘Liberty,’ but they are like children 
with a new toy. There is nobody among 
them who ever had an idea what Liberty 
means, and they go to all sorts of extremes. 
. . + Both sides, the Government and the 
people, have entirely lost their heads. 
The only clear-headed persons have been 
the managers of the great strikes, who 
have managed their business of toppling 
the Government over in a most remarkable 
way, and have evidently not finished their 


work yet. These strike committees have 
pulled their wires and let their puppets 
dance as they thought fit, and are evidently 
vastly better organised than the Russian 
Government. The people are—well, it is 
hard to say what they are; you cannot find 
a man in the place who knows what he 
wants, even among the ‘ intelligents.’ 
As for the working classes and the smaller 
business people, they, poor things, have 
never been allowed to think, and are 
absolutely incapable of a particle of inde- 
pendence. That is where the danger of 
the present state of things lies. There 
seems to be absolutely no single man in 
Russia who knows exacty what must be 
done. There is no leader either of the 
reform or the reactionary party who en- 
joys the respect of the partisans. The 
present revolution is exclusively destruc- 
tive and not in the least constructive, and 
we ate on the high road either to exces- 
sive dictatorship or extreme anarchy.’’ 
November 8. 

‘* The Russians are unable to realise 
what freedom is; they have absolutely no 
leaders whom they trust or believe in... . 
As for freedom, as we understand it, that 
will take a long time to introduce here. 
Among all these manifestations one never 
sees an elderly person; it is all boys and 
girls, who are all excitement, but without 
experience or trained thought.’’ 

November 20. 

** We go about our usual business and 
occupations with a general feeling akin to 
examining a barrel of gunpowder or dyna- 
mite by the light of a naked candle. Out- 
wardly things are much quieter, but under 
the surface exists a huge seething move- 
ment, which may showitself at any moment. 
... Last evening, at a friend’s house, 
we heard one of these students speechify- 
ing to us in explanation of his and other 
students’ views of the general political 
and social democratic movement. . 

In this student and schoolboy movement 
lies an enormous danger for Russia. The 
University has now been virtually closed 
since December 6, 1904, and will most likely 
remain closed till September, 1906. All 
the high schools, technical and others, 
are similarly shut, and numbers of the so- 
cailed gymnasia (equivalent to English 
middle-class schools or grammar schools) 
have struck, and demand the right of the 
scholars to choose their own teachers, and 
determine their own lessons and what they 
are to be taught. You may fancy the 
majority of Russian youth, of both sexes, 
not learning or studying for one and a 
half to two years ; only getting up political 
meetings and speechifying to workmen and 
others about fraternity, equality, and the 
rights of man. It is a sad look out for 
this country, as these young people are 
without the least regard for order or dis- 
cipline, and are at the same time the coming 
generation. Everybody is stirred up with 
the feeling that. everything is radically 
wrong, but not a single man can tell you 
what is to be put in the place of the old 
order of things. Of course, it is the long- 
foreseen result of hundreds of years of 
abominable government carried on by 
most corrupt organs. . . It is as- 
tonishing to hear the absolute contempt 
and distrust with which every soul here 
speaks of their Emperor and Govern- 
ment—Witteincluded . . . butI find it 
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hard that not a single one of the shouters 
and braggers will go and helpa little. . . . 
The Government has quite lost its head, but 
the revolutionary party has never had any, 
so that the Government will eventually win, 
and goodness knows whether it all ends in 
anarchy or dictatorship. But the Govern- 
ment can put no trust in the soldiery or 
their officers, or even in their civil services, 
which last have all more or less struck. 
“ Terrible things have taken place in the 
provinces, and among the Jews, but here 
in Moscow, with over 90 per cent. of genuine 
Russian population, it is hardly probable 
that we shall have so much fire and murder, 
as the genuine Russian is a very peaceable 
sort of a soul, and will hardly hurt anybody 
unless heis goaded on to doso. But the great 
danger lies again in the agrarian unrest,which 
is assuming large proportions in the south, 
and which the social democrats are attempt- 
ing to spread to Moscow.’’ . 


PUBLIC QUESTIONS. 

Sirn,—May I be permitted to remind 
your correspondent, Mr. Armytage Bake- 
well, that when he asserts, as he did in 
your issue of the 25th inst., that peace can 
be preserved best ‘‘ by that timely pre 
paration for its maintenance which Lord 
Roberts and all wise lovers of peace en- 
join,’’ he is begging the question. Those 
of us who are opposed to the growing 
military Imperial spirit are as patriotic 
in drawing the attention of our country- 
men to what we believe to be a great 
national danger as Lord Roberts himself, 
and we can assure Mr. Bakewell that the 
assertion that only those who think with 
Lord Roberts are wise lovers of peace does 
not disconcert us, nor do we hope to pre- 
serve peace by “‘ hysterical shoutings,’’ 
but rather by creating a peaceable and 
peace-loving spirit, discountenancing mili- 
tarism, and joining hands with those, 
not in Great Britain only, but all the 
world over, who stand for the brotherhood 
of man and the solidarity of labour. Not 
by the menace of great armaments shall 
we persuade men to brotherhood, but by 
mutual approaches and a recognition of 
our common humanity will the War Spirit 
be annihilated. Geo. A. Kine. 

Noruich, Nov. 27. 


THe November number of the Theo- 
logisch Tijdschrift completes the thirty- 
ninth annual volume of this learned and 
valuable periodical, published every other 
month at Leiden. The number opens with 
an elaborate article by Professor Eerd- 
mans on the significance of the story of Para- 
dise. Professor Meyboom, of Groningen! 
follows with a discussion of the questions 
raised by Dr. W. B. Smith, of Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, as to ‘‘ Jesus the 
Nazarene.’’ Professor Meyboom is not yet 
convinced that no such place as Nazareth 
existed. A number of book notices com: 
plete the number. 

Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE announce 
for immediate publication a new volume 
in the Crown Theological Library, entitled, 
‘‘ History of Early Christian Literature, 
the Books of the New Testament,’’ by 
Baron Von Soden, Professor of Theology 
in the University of Berlin. The volume 
will comprise nearly 500 pages and will be 
published at 5s, hts 
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LITERATURE. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD. 


I wave been reading the ‘‘ Upton 
_ Letters,’’ and a good many other people 
must have been doing the same, for I see 
that the book is already in its fourth 
edition. It is suited admirably for the 
mood when we are disinclined for en- 
grossing excitements, and what we require 
chiefly is a gentle stimulus to our own 
thought. The effect it produces is that 
of letters written in the confidence of 
mtimate friendship, in which the writer 
tells us of his work and reading and gives 
many a revealing glimpse into his own 
character. But do people write letters like 
this, so full of matter and so fastidious in 
literary style, in our hurrymg age? Or 
has the author simply adopted the most 
convenient medium for his discursive re- 
flections on boys and books and human 
nature ? Some critics have started the 
suspicion that we are not reading real 
letters at all. I confess that I have no skill 
in solving such problems. It is enough 
that the letters, as they have been given to 
the world, are full of personality. Clearly, 
the author, if he may have invented his 
correspondent, has not invented himself. 

He is a schoolmaster engaged in the 
routine of an English public school. The 
interest of the book is to a large extent 
educational in the wider sense, for it 1s not 
in the least technical. It is full of school- 
boy human nature and of strong dis- 
criminating sympathy with its difficulties ; 
but it raises the very serious question 
whether the seclusion of a number of boys 
in a sort of comfortable barrack, away 
from home influences, is good either for 
their minds or their morals. Parents who 
are hesitating between a well-equipped day- 
school and the more fashionable possi- 
bilities of a large boarding-school would do 
well to consider a great many unvarnished 
and disquieting facts, which are set down 
‘in these pages. The book will do real 
service if it helps to undermine the curious 
superstition of the wealthy English mind, 
that the right thingto do with a boy, in 
order to make aman of him, is to remove 
him at an early age from the influence of 
his mother and the natural and healthy 
discipline of his own home. 

On the subject of masters and their 
failings T. B. has a good deal to say. His 
remarks about encouraging special apti- 
tudes and taking interest in the slow 
development of a boy’s tastes and character 
are admirable. ‘‘ Not to be pompous, and 
not .to hunger and thirst after finding 
things out ’’ is one of his happy sentences. 
‘The object of detection is to help boys 
to be better, not to have the satisfaction 
of punishing them’’ is another. How 
true it is that ‘‘ the boy who develops into 
a fine man is often ungainly, shy, awk- 
ward, silent in early life, acutely sensitive, 
and taking refuge in bluntness or dumb- 
ness’’; but it is not many people who 
can see it so clearly or say it so well. 
Here, again, is another piece of concen- 
trated wisdom, evidently learned in contact 
with real life: ‘‘ A schoolmaster’s success 
(in the best sense) depends almost entirely 
upon his being able to arrive at sound 
principles and at the same time to avoid 
mannerism in applying them. For in- 


stance, it is of no use to hold up for a boy’s 
consideration a principle which is quite 
outside his horizon ; what one has to do is 
to try and give him a principle which is 
just a little ahead of his practice, which he 
can admire and also believe to be within 
his reach.’’ Elsewhere he expresses the 
same thought with a telling illustration. 
‘* TI don’t: believe;’? he writes, ‘‘ that in 
education the highest motive is always the 
best ; indeed, the most effective motive, 
in dealing with immature minds, is the 
thing which we have to discover and use. 
I mean, for instance, that I think it is 
probably more effective to say to a boy 
who is disposed to be physically indolent, 
“You have a chance of getting your 
colours this half, and I should like to see 
you get them,’ than to say, ‘I don’t want 
you to think about colours; I want you 
to play football for the glory of God, 
because it. makes you into a stronger, more 
wholesome, cheerful man.’ It seems to 
me that boys should learn for themselves 
that there are often better and bigger 
reasons for having done a thing than the 
reason that made them do it.’? T. B. 
would be an excellent monitor to many 
men whose calling it is to teach from the 
pulpit instead of from the master’s desk. 
Possibly he might give them some elemen- 
tary knowledge of human nature. Many 
earnest sermons, like the average moral 
exhortations in school, only beat the air ; 
for there is no contact of sympathy and 
mutual understanding between the speaker 
and the hearer. 

This brings me to the subject of school 
sermons, about which he has a number of 
excellent things to say. It is evident that 
he feels that for the most part the school 
service 1s a golden opportunity lost. ‘‘ I 
want more homeliness, more simplicity, 
more directness in sermons,’’ he writes, 
** and so few people seem to be aware that 
these qualities of expression are not only 
the result of bemg a homely, simple, and 
direct character, but are a matter of long 
practice and careful art.’’ ‘‘ A boy does 
not want to be gentle, meek, and mild,”’ 
he continues, ‘‘ and I fear I cannot say 
that it is to be desired that he should. 
But if a man is shrewd and even humorous 
first, he can lift his audience into purer and 
higher regions afterwards; and he will 
then be listened to, because his hearers will 
feel that the qualities they most admire— 
strength, keenness, good-humour—need 
not be left behind at the threshold of the 
Christian life, but may be used and 
practised in the higher regions. Then, too, 
I think that there is a sad want of variety. 
How rarely does one hear a biographical 
sermon ; and yet biography is one of the 
things to which almost all boys will listen 
spell-bound. 
would sometimes just tell the story of 
some gallant Christian life, showing the 
boys that they, too, may live such lives if 
they have the will. Preachers dwell far 
too much on the side of self-sacrifice and 
self-abnegation. Those, it seems to me, 
are much more mature ideals. I wish 
that they would dwell more upon the 
enjoyment, the interest, the amusement of 
being good in a vigorous way.’’ How 
cordially most readers will agree with him 
that goodness should be made interesting, 
beautiful, and desirable. But from one 
remark I must express my profound 
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dissent. He recommends that the dull, 
tired man should read a sermon written by 
somebody else less common-place than 
himself. A practice of this kind would be 
the destruction of preaching, for it robs it 
of the essential element of personality. I 
never heard of anybody being edified by the 
Homilies. The only thing to do with the 
dull, tired man is to set him to some work 
in which his heavy weariness will be less 
fatal than in- preaching. Clearly the 
pulpit is not for him. If a rule of this 
kind could be put into operation auto- 
matically, the number of silenced preachers 
might be a serious aggravation of the 
problem of the unemployed. But I fear 
that I am coming dangerously near home, 
and may be inventing my own guillotine ; 
so I had better pass on to the more 
bookish interest of the ‘‘ Upton Letters.”’ 

The pages are not crowded with the 
names of authors. T. B. appears not es 
the facile taster of many books, but as the 
intelligent judge of a few; and the books 
he likes he reads more than once. Yes, it 
is intelligence which marks his literary 
eritiasm. He succeeds in thinking for 
himself on matters where it is hard to 
avoid fashionable judgments. He has no 
doubt about his favourites. ‘‘I do not 
know any books,’’ he says, ‘‘ which give 
me quite the sense of genius that Charlotte 
Bronté’s bring me.’’ Newman is, to him, 
one of the few masters of English prose. 
His work is ‘‘ a white art like the art of 
sculpture.’’ He loves lucidity and purity 
in writing, and this makes him run atilt 
against Browning and George Meredith, 
‘* who seem to hold it a virtue to express 
simple thoughts obscurely.’? ‘‘ A novel 
ought to be like a walk; George Meredith 
makes it into an obstacle race ’’ is another 
remark, which enthusiastic Meredithians 
will treasure up against him. He describes 
Omar Khayyam as ‘“‘ the most beautiful 
presentment of pure Agnosticism that has 
ever been given to the world’’; and he 
hastens to add, ‘‘ the worst of it is that 
the delicate traitor makes it so beautiful 
that one does not feel the shame and 
futility of it.’ He defends the Auto- 
biography of Mark Pattison against popular 
disparagement, and finds in it ‘‘ the high 
virtue of thoroughness.’’? His strictures 
upon the letters of T. EH. Brown have less 
than his usual insight. He dislikes them, 
and he tries to explain his dislike by 
wholly inadequate reasons ; at least, so it 
seems to one whose enjoyment of their 
vividness and buoyancy is still fresh after 
several years. But here we are dealing 
with the personal equation, and as T. B. 
admits with his usual candour, ‘‘ the 
victory always remains with the people 
who admire rather than with the people 
who criticise.”’ 

Whether these are real letters with one 
intimate friend always in view, or whether 
they are soliloquies with the world of 
people who are willing to listen for corres- 
pondent; is a matter of small concern. 
They are, in any case, the expression jof 
a mind of wide observation and keen 
intelligence, and the note of confidential 
intimacy adds to their charm. I notice, 
with more than a tinge of regret, the 
writer’s confession that he is conscious of a 
growing incapacity for idleness. It is the 
curse which lies in the path of a life 
moulded to routine. ‘‘In any modern 
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Utopia,’’ says Mr. Wells, ‘‘ there must be 
many leisurely people. We are all too 
obsessed in the real world by the strenuous 
ideal, by the idea that the vehement 
incessant fool is the only righteous man. 
Nothing done in a hurry, nothing done 
under strain, is really well done.’’ The 
author of the ‘‘ Upton Letters ’’ is one of 
the people whom the world needs to make 
it wise. I hope that he will keep the grace 
of idleness long enough to give us another 
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DR. MARTINEAU’S PHILOSOPHY.* 


Wuen, three years ago, the ‘‘ Life and 
Letters of James Martineau,’’ by Dr. 
Drummond and Professor Upton appeared, 
the survey by the latter of Dr. Martineau’s 
philosophical work, which formed the 
second half of the second valume, was at 
once recognised as a most admirable and 
timely piece of work, calculated to be of 
great service to students of religious 
philosophy ; and on many sides the wish 
was expressed, and notably, with great 
earnestness by the late Frances Power Cobbe, 
that it might be republished in a separate 
and cheaper form, so as to be available 
for the widest circulation. That wish has 
now been met, so far as a separate issue 
is concerned, and, though a shilling or 
even a sixpenny, instead of a seven and 
sixpenny, reprint would have been more 
welcome still, it is a great satisfaction to 
have this volume available for separate 
study, especially as it is enriched by a new 
Introductory Essay ‘* On the Relation of 
Dr. Martineau’s Writings to Present Views 
on the Philosophy of Religion.’? The 
original work is simply reprinted, the 
stereo-plates having been corrected in 
only two or three places, and one further 
correction added in the new preface, 
as to the National Review article (p. 287 of 
the original edition, p. 33 of the reprint), 
which was not by Morell but R. H. Hutton, 
Morell’s MS. not having been published. 
On p. 77 (original 331) moval has been left 
for moral. On p. 224 Mr. Craufurd’s 
name is correctly spelt, but not on the 
previous page. The mistaken reference 
to R. H. Hutton on p. 470 of the original 
has been removed from p. 216, but the 
index under Hutton still-retains it. These 
small points we note for the next printing. 
And one other point in this connection. 
Both Mr. Upton and Mr. Carpenter in his 
** James Martineau’’ give references to 
the “‘ Study of Religion ’’ from the first 
edition only; but a great many people 
use the second edition, in which the paging 
is different. The double reference would 
save much trouble. 

Mr. Upton’s new Introductory Essay, 
which fills more-than thirty pages, will be 
read with great interest. It deals with 
some of the most recent criticisms of Dr. 

_ Martineau’s philosophy, and dwells espe- 
cially on two dominant thoughts in his 
teaching and preaching, that of the ever- 
present and universal Incarnation of God 


* “Dr, Martineau’s Philosophy: A Survey,’ 
By Charles B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc., Emeritus 
Professor of Philosophy in Manchester College, 
Oxford, author of the Hibbert Lectures cn the 
** Bases of Religious Belief.” Revised Edition, 
tart Introductory Essay. (Nisb et & Co,, 
7s, 6d. 


indwelling God ; 


in human souls, and that of the true 
individuality, moral freedom, and infinite 
worth, in the view of the Eternal, of every 
rational soul. 
God was not in Christ only, but pro- 
gressively in all souls, Martineau taught 
long before that doctrine became the 
common 
thinkers. 
Says :— 


That the Incarnation of 


property of liberal religious 
In this connection Mr. Upton 


‘* There cannot, I think, be the slightest 


doubt that it is this doctrine of the imme- 
diate apprehension of God’s presence and 
character in the higher life of man—a doc- 
trine which finds philosophic expression 
in the second volume of the ‘ Study of 
Religion,’ and appears in the most varied 
forms and with infinite wealth of illustra- 
tion in the ‘ Endeavours’ and ‘ Hours of 
Thought,’ which constitutes James Mar- 
tineau’s most valuable contributions to 
the philosophy of religion. 


All truly 
religious natures feel, and at times raptur- 
ously enjoy, this communion with the 
but it is only those 
richly gifted natures, in whom a deeply 
religious consciousness is conjoined with 
clear philosophical insight, who can per- 
form for their fellow-men the grand 
function of intelligently interpreting these 
ethical and spiritual experiences in which 
the influence of a Presence, which can in 
no way be identified with our finite and 
dependent personalities, is most distinctly 
realised. It is because Martineau’s genius 
was, like that of the Athentan whom he 
revered as the world’s greatest philosopher, 
at once profoundly religious and profoundly 
philosophical, that his works are so accor- 
dant with, and so helpful to the highest 
religious thought and aspirations of the 
present day. He was a most devoted 
admirer of Plato, but he was a still more 
enthusiastic student of the Jewish pro- 
phets and of the New Testament, and he 
found in the latter that divine insight 
of the Conscience and of the spiritual 
affections which he felt to be somewhat 
lacking in the too absorbing Intellectualism 
of the former. Thus he was enabled 
both in his sermons and to some extent 
in his philosophical works also, to express 
that blending of Greek with Hebraic 
thought which is so essential to the full 
understanding of that most central of all 
truths, the Incarnation and self-revelation 
of God in the consciousness of mankind.’’ 

As to the second thought, of the true 
individuality and moral freedom of the 
rational soul, Mr. Upton notes the two 
currents of opinion represented by the 
followers of Hegel, and those who are 
with Martineau on the Libertarian side, and, 
after referring to the Gifford Lectures 
of Professor James Ward, of Cambridge, 
and Dr. Rashdall’s Oxford essays in 
‘* Personal Idealism’’ and ‘‘ Contentio 
Veritatis,’’ concludes :— 

‘* This recent emergence of Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s characteristic ideas out of the very 


heart of the highest culture in our two, 


greatest universities goes far, I cannot but 
think, to justify Mr. R. H. Hutton’s and 
Dr. John Watson’s prophecy that it will 
be mainly in the direction of Lotze’s 
and Martineau’s thinking, and not in that 
of Hegel’s, that the religious world will 
look for the most adequate expression 
of the philosophy which is implicit in 
Christianity.’’ w 


Carpenter’s study of Dr. 
philosophy in his recent volume, in which, 


conclusion has been drawn. 
abstruse question of the relation of Will to 


The last pages of this essay refer to Mr. 
Martineau’s 


on one point, Mr. Upton thinks a mistaken 
It is on the 


Force, and their implication in our concep- 


tion of the creative will of God as the 


supreme Cause of the universe. Mr. 
Upton holds that Dr. Martineau retained 
to the last his conviction that from our 
experience of self-difected energy we gain 
our insight into the supreme causal power 
of God, and that this involves the inde- 
pendent exercise of force by the will. 
The passage criticised is on p. 573 of Mr. 
Carpenter’s book. ‘‘ The question is,” 
says Mr. Upton, “ Did Martineau think that 
human wills could dispose of a portion. of 
this force without themselves exerting 
any force? If he did so think, whence did 
he get his first great argument for Theism, 
seeing that the only Will with which he had 
any direct acquaintance would have had 
no experience of the exertion of force but 
only of the direction of it ? ”’ 


a 


DILILON’S JOB.* 


Tuis book is in some respects a conve- 
nient one, for it sets before us the text 
of the Book of Job as Dr. Bickell, followed 
by Dr. Dillon, thinks it ought to be. Unfor- 
tunately, it is sure to mislead the unwary 
reader, for it gives him no real opportunity 
of forming an adequate judgment. It sets 
out with a number of assumptions, and 
states them as if they were axiomatic ; 
whereas, each is, to put it gently, in the 
highest degree precarious. First, we are 
asked to believe that the 400 verses wanting 
in the earliest form of the LXX are ‘‘ all 
of them later additions.’’ In reality the 
omissions in the LXX often destroy the 
connection, while that version retains 
passages open to grave objection. Further, 
according to Bickell and his disciple, 
‘the strophes invariably consist of four 
lines, every two of which are parallels, and 
each line contains seven syllables with 
iambic rhythm.’’ Probably, no other 
scholar living would be willing to accept 
this theory, which cannot be maintained, 
save by the most audacious excision and 
alteration. The reader who desires to 
appreciate these assumptions at their real 
value should peruse an admirable article 
by Dr. Driver in the Contemporary Review 
for February, 1896. We do not, of course, 
mean to assert that the whole book, as it 
stands, in the Massoretic text, represents 
the poet’s original work. There is need for 
emendation, for excision, and for transpo- 
sition. There is also, however, need for 
a sobriety and caution which are sadly 
lacking in Dr. Dillon’s book. It is a very 
slight performance. We have about 22 
pages of introduction, and not quite 70 
of translation, without notes. The rest 
of the space is occupied by a reprint of 
the version of 1611. There are no notes 


on the text. 
W. Avopis. 


eee 
*« The Original Poem of Job.”’ Translated from 
the restored text by E, J. Dillon, late Professor 
of Comparative Philology and Ancient Armenian 
at the University of Kharkofi. To which is ap- 
pended the Book of Job according to the 
Authorised Version,” (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s.), 
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MR. TARRANT’S VERSE.* 


Our readers have already had the 
opportunity of making acquaintance with 
some of the forty-six pieces in this welcome 
booklet. We may remind them of the 
““Child’s Spring Song’’ (p. 32), the 
**Cuckoo Song’’ (p. 60), the lines on 
“*Cleabarrow’’ (p. 44), and that other 
charming lyric, which begins, 

The willow-wren is back again, 

The tit sings in the tree, 
The dormouse stretches in his den 
And wonders what can be ! 
And out he creeps, and loud he cheeps, 
So glad is everything, 
When over Winter’s shoulder peeps 
The sweet maid Spring. 
That should be enough to make any lover 
of genuine song get this little book, and 
be glad of the chance to send it as a Christ- 
mas greeting to friends. 

Mr. Tarrant’s hymns are well known in 
liberal religious circles, and these other 
verses, if we mistake not, will find their 
way to many hearts. There is a freshness 
and sincerity of delight in Nature in the 
songs, and the true wisdom of life, which 
knows how to be glad and to help others 
to be glad, expressed sometimes with a 
touch of quaintness, which is an added 
charm, both for the children and their 
elders. We make bold to say that here 
is good medicine for seasons of depression 
and for those who have to live in dreary 
or common-place surroundings. 

The title is explained in the first verse :— 

““ Bee Songs’’ are wee songs 
Humm’d in hours of labour,— 
Thy life and my lite 
Need a song, my neighbour. 
And the wisdom of the book is found ia 
such verses as these :— 
The swallow is gone, but the skylark is left 
 us— 

See him, and hear him, aloft in the blue! 
He says, if of covrage the years have 

bereft us, 

Still there is Sunshine for me and for you. 
So now, when the ivy is starry with blos- 

som, 

Now in November’s the time to be gay— 
To keep a wee birdie atune in the bosom, 

Singing as sweet as on Midsummer Day. 
And these other lines, from ‘‘ Life Says ’’ 
Ca 
*‘ Out of the night, the morn ”’ ; 

Hark, how the great word goes! 

** Out of the soil, the rough black thorn, 

Out of the thorn, the rose. 

Out of the morn, the day, 

The noon-joy clear and strong ; 
Out of the dust the soul wins a way, 

Out of the soul, the song! ”’ 

We must not quote too much, or we should 
add here the first verse of ‘‘ Rosa Lo- 
-quitur’’ (p. 38), ‘‘ The Miracle ’’ (p. 63), 
** Poor Pleasure’’ (p. 42). The two 
couplets ‘‘ On Loan’’ our readers have 
already seen, but they shall conclude this 
brief notice :— - 
‘* With some of us sick, and with most 
of us sad, 
It hardly seems proper for one to be glad.”’ 
Well, come, needy neighbour, at least you 
can borrow ! 
Tl lend you a smile—you can pay me 
_ to-morrow. 


* © Bee Songs and Other Verse.” By William 
_ , George ee (Philip Green, 5, ees eet 
ses neo 38 net.) 
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ADELAIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
JUBILEE SERVICES. 

Tue Jubilee of the Unitarian Church 
in Wakefield-street, Adelaide, S. Austra- 
la, was celebrated on Sunday, Oct. 8, 
when the minister, the Rev. John Reid, 
M.A., conducted the services morning and 
evening. In the morning he chose as _ his 
text Isaiah lvi. 7, ‘‘ Even them will J 
make joyful in my house of prayer.’ 
An exposition of this portion of the 
Proph t’s message led up to the subject, 
‘* Past, present, and future.’’ He said 
that day it was the life of the church 
they had to think of, and that church their 
own. That day they commemorated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the establishment 
of their form of worship in Adelaide. 
Fifty years might not count for much in 
the life of a nation, or in that of a church, 
but in the life of a young State like their 
own, as also in the life of themselves as 
individuals, they counted for a great deal. 
They owed much to the courageous faith 
of the little band of true-hearted men 


who took the steps which led to 
the arrival in the city on Sept. 
19, 1855, of his revered and beloved 


friend, the Rev. J. C. Woods, B.A. On 
the second Sunday of October in that 
year the first public service was held. 
The men who inaugurated the movement 
did not waste time, but speedily secured 
the present site, and on July 5, 1857, 
the present building was opened for 
worship. For twenty years his prede- 
cessor vigorously carried on the work of 
the church. Then came a brief respite, 
during which he revisited his native 
land. For two years their good and true 
friend, Mr. Whitham, held the fort. On 
his return Mr, Woods resumed duty, and 
only in 1887, when failing health neces- 
sitated retirement, did he seek release 
from his post. That release came only 
two years later, when a pastorate extend- 
ing over nearly five-and-thirty years came 
to an end. Unended, however, was his 
deep interest in all that concerned the 
well-being of the church, and his love for 
those to whom he had ministered for so 
many years, At his last interview with 
Mr. Woods a few days ago, the latter 
talked of the commemoration service, and 
expressed his strong desire, if God so 
willed, to be spared until he could 
hear of its success. He charged 
him with what there was every reason 
to believe would be his last message 
to the people so dear to his heart, 
“Tell them,’’ he said, and his power of 
utterance had well-nigh failed him. “Tell 
them how dear they all are to me; how 
often I think of them; how I love them 
all. I have long looked forward to this 
jubilee, though I scarcely hoped to see it. 
God’s blessing rest upon them all, and on 
you.” For himself he could only add 
that never had stranger coming to take 
up work among strangers had truer or 
more sympathetic friend and adviser than 
he had found in John Crawford Woods. 
So the present linked itself with the past; 
a past that soon would have no living 
witnesses left to testify to them of its 
faith, its devotion, its loyalty to God and 
truth. The remainder of the discourse 
dealt with the present condition of the 
church and the outlook for the future, 
and concluded with a forceful appeal to 
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the younger members of the congregation 
to take up and continue the good work 
done in the past. There was another 
large attendance at the evening service, 
when Mr. Reid spoke on “The pillar and 
ground of the truth.’’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not aale Sor the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME ; 
and all private information should be accom- 
punied by the name and address of the senders. 


THE ‘‘ SPIRIT ’’ AND THE ‘‘ FATHER- 
HOOD OF GOD.”’ 


Sir,—It is a difficult task to keep pace 
with a reviewer who is six thousand miles 
away, and therefore six weeks ahead of the 
poor author; but I hope you will allow me 
to correct a rather serious but unintentional 
misrepresentation of which my friend Mr. 
Whitaker is guilty in his review of my last 
book (THE Inquirur, September 16). In 
summing up my position, he says: ‘‘It 

‘the Fatherhood of God ’ that Mr. Balm- 
forth seems to indicate as the cardinal 
point in the teaching of Jesus which our 
modern thought must reject.’’ This is 
hardly a correct summary of my position. 
What I do say is that “‘ the Fatherhood of 
God ’’ is the cardinal point in the teaching 
of Jesus which a large body of modern 
thought does reject. Thisis a very different 
thing. But I do strongly object to ex- 
cluding those who cannot honestly accept 
the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God from 
religious fellowship with us. Not ‘‘I 
believe ’’ (the intellectual attitude), but 
‘*T love’’ (the:moral attitude) is the true 
touchstone of religious life. The point is 
this : Can men (or some men) have a religion 
without expressing it in theological terms ? 
Isay they can. The life of men like Arthur 
Hugh Clough proves it. All depends on 
the premises with which a man starts, and 
that is often a matter of temperament—a 
most elusive thing from the point of view 
of logic. We cannot lay down a universal 
theological premise because men’s mental 
worlds are different. 

With regard to the ‘‘ Fatherhood of 
God,’’ my own view is this: That if the 
term ‘‘Spirit’’ (as applied to God) means 
anything, it implies, not something less, 
but something infinitely more than human 
fatherhood. But I must confess that I 
have no great liking for the term “‘ father- 
hood.’’ I prefer the term ‘‘ motherhood ”’ 
as implying a deeper tenderness, less 
emphasis on the non-moral aspect of mere 
Power, and also as leaving more to the 
religious imagination. ‘* Fatherhood ’’ 
especially with the nauseating insistance 
on almightiness which so often accom- 
panies it, seems to imply, *‘ I could remove 
the undeserved ills of the world if I would.’’ 
‘* Motherhood ’’ implies, ‘‘I would if I 
could.’? But I prefer the term ‘* Spirit ’’ 
to either, as necessarily implying ‘‘ fellow- 
workers ’’ with it. There is something in 
what M. Jaurés is reported to have said, 
that if God were to appear before us in 
palpable form, we ought not to throw our- 
selves abjectly before Him as an Almighty 
Despot, or greet Him with the sickening 
adulation which is usually meted out to a 
constitutional monarch, but rather question 
Him as the friendly citizen of a higher 
commonwealth. 
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As another reviewer has fallen into the 
same mistake as Mr. Whitaker, I can only 
conclude that the misconception must have 
arisen through a want of clearness of 
expression on my part, or through my 
fatuity in attempting to deal in a dozen 
pages with a subject which really requires a 
volume. 

As to all the other things which Mr. 
Whitaker charges against me—that I leap 
gaily over eighteen “centuries of historical 
dev elopment, that I am atomistic, in- 
dividualistic, and ultra-Protestant, all 
this is quite new to me. I have always 
looked upon myself as quite as good a 
Socialist and Catholic as my friend Whita- 
ker. Indeed, I consider myself a freer 
Catholic than he, for I would welcome 
devout agnostics into religious fellowship, 
whereas he would apparently exclude them. 
The point may be put, metaphorically, in 
this way: Would the ‘‘ Father’ exclude 
men like Mill, Huxley, Spencer, Clough 
from his spiritual kingdom? If not, why 
should we exclude them from our church, 
which should surely be ordered according 
to the pattern of the kingdom of heaven ? 
T was under the impression that a slight 
acquaintance with the course of historical 
and theological development had been one 
of the means of leading me to this ‘‘ free 
Catholic pot of view ’’ at which I hope 
my friend Whitaker will in due course 
arrive. Indeed, in practice, he has already 
reached it, as those who are fortunate 
enough to know him are well aware. 

One point more and Ihave done. ‘‘ May 
not,’ says Mr. Whitaker, ‘*‘ may not the 
speculative creeds of atonement and media- 
tion, of Trinity, and the rest have been 
channels of that revelation’’ [of the 
Spirit]? Of course they may. And so 
may the worship of the Virgin Mary and 
the celebration of the mass. Neither do I 
regard these as ‘‘ mere superstitions.”’ 
They are, in the present stage of human 
development, the necessary forms or ways 
in which certain souls envisage the spiritual 
universe. My chief quarrel with those who 
hold to these ways is that they insist upon 
me envisaging the spiritual universe in that 
way too—a thing impossible tome. It will 
be seen, then, that I am not against specu- 
lative creeds as such. They are necessary. 
But I am against the attempt to give them 
first place in our church life, or to make 
them an essential qualification for religious 
fellowship. The whole subject is too wide 
for discussion here, and I can only refer 
your readers to the first chapter of the book 
under discussion on ‘‘ The True Basis of 
Religious Union.’’ 

Meanwhile, if our friend Mr. Whitaker 
can give us a theology which will shake to 
their foundations the atomism, the in- 
dividualism, the ultra-Protestantism, and 
the Philistinism of most of our modern 
sects (including Unitarianism) we shall all 
be grateful. 

R. BatMrortH. 

Cape Town, October 23, 1905. 


Ee 
CHURCHES AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


Sir,—It is to be hoped that many of 
the signers of the ‘‘ Declaration’’ pub- 
lished last week will respond to your 
appeal to elucidate its meaning in detail. 
{ts main purpose is sufficiently evident, 
viz., to express the bonviction ghee the 
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time has arrived when the valuable work 
on behalf of various social reforms now 
undertaken by individual members of 
our churches needs to be supplemented 
by some kind of corporate action, in the 
interest alike of the reforms and of the 
churches. For who can doubt that, so 
far as a church is a body of men and women 
sincerely desirous of being co-workers 
with God in the service of man, it has 
a strength, and might exert an influence, 
especially mm its immediate neighbourhood, 
out of all proportion to the number of its 
members? And that, on the other hand, 
for a church as for an individual, ‘‘ the 
Spirit of service is the only true revealer 
of the Spirit of Christ ? ”’ 

It is my belief that the will only is 
needed ; the ways will open of themselves. 

CATHERINE GITTINS. 

Srr,—Referring to the declaration on 
the above subject which appeared in your 
issue of last week, will you allow me, as one 
who signed it, and speaking only for 
myself, to state what I had chiefly in my 
mind in doing so ? 

We are in this country confronted with a 
state of things socially which is, in my 
judgment, positively appalling—vast num- 
bers of our people living in habitations 
scarcely fit for sheltering wild animals, 
much less for the housing of human 
bemgs; thousands of innocent and un- 
offending children forced to attend school 
with the mental and physical enervation 
arising from semi-starvation, and their 
naked limbs half frozen with cold owing 
to insufficiency of clothing; a vast army 
of unemployed adults asking, not for 
charity, but for work, and their wives and 
children, together with themselves, under- 
going the most cruel privations by reason 
of their inability to obtain it; a terribly 
large proportion of the population of the 
whole country drifting in their helpless old 
age towards the workhouse, or living in 
constant hunger and misery outside. 
Well, rightly or wrongly, I feel that these 
things are a foul blot on our boasted 
civilisation, a disgrace and a menace to 
our national greatness, and a scandal on 
the very name of the religion we all profess 
in common, I feel, too, having regard to 
the number and the unmistakable meaning 
of the precepts uttered by the Founder of 
the Christian Religion in relation to this 
very subject of human sorrow and suffer- 
ing, that there is no institution in the land 
upon which the responsibility for a ceaseless 
and determined effort to remedy these 
awful ills rests more clearly and directly 
that upon the Christian Church. I am, 
therefore, emphatically of opinion that all 
churches alike, our own, of course, in- 
cluded, should (to quote your own words) 
‘* take collective action, if not by initiating 
separate forms of social work, at least’ by 


public declarations of principles and policy 


on questions of social and national well- 
being.’’ I do not overlook the fact that 
no Church members have, in their indi- 
vidual capacity, done nobler work in 
relation to these perplexing and _heart- 
rending social problems than our own; 
but the inevitable tendency of individual 
effort is to concentrate its attention 
exclusively on the relief of immediate 
necessities, or mere palliatives—a truly 
necessary and a truly Christian work. 
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deep religiousness of nature in 


There is, however, the far more serious 
question of getting at the causes of and 
then prescribing permanent remedies for 
these terrible evils, and this aspect of the 
matter can only be adequately dealt with 
by collective and carefully organised 
effort. And I regard it as the sacred and 
bounden duty of every branch of the 
Church of Christ to move fearlessly in 
that direction, and to boldly face all 
possible consequences that may follow 
from doing so. 

W. J. Cuarke. 

Domestic Mission, Hurst-street, 
Birmingham. 
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THE REV. W. 


WHITELEGGE. 


A LINK with a long distant past was _ 


severed by the death, at Cork, on Satur- 
day week, of the Rev. William Whitelegge, 
M.A., at the age of eighty-seven. He 
was the son of an elder William White- 
legge, who was born in 1781 at Hale, in 
Cheshire, and was a student of Manches- 
ter Academy from 1798 to 1803, and 
subsequently, from 1811 until 1865, minis- 
ter of Platt Chapel, Manchester. His son 
was a graduate of Glasgow University, 
where he studied from 1836-40 as a Dr, 
Williams scholar. After a brief ministry 
at Coseley he settled, in 1843, as minister 
of Prince’s-street Chapel, at Cork, and 
there remained to the end of his days. 
A memorial notice in a local paper 


records of Mr. Whitelegge that during 


his long sojourn in Cork he was beloved 
by his flock and esteemed by a wide 
circle of acquaintances. His kindly and 
charitable disposition ‘brought him into 
touch with quite a number of local bene- 
volent and charitable institutions, and 
his was a prominent figure at the gather- 
ings in support of them: He had been 
ailing for the past few months, and on 
Saturday, November 18, he passed away. 
—_—- 
MR. JAMES BOOTH. 


WE deeply regret to announce the death 
of Mr. James Booth, which took place at 
Bath on November 21, in his seventy- 
eighth year. In early life he spent many 
years in Australia, and after his return to 
England settled in Nottingham as a boot 
and shoe manufacturer. After a successful 
business career, during which he served 
for some years on the “Nottingham School 
Board, and was treasurer of the Gordon 
Boys’ Home, he removed from Notting- 
ham. 
daughter he resided chiefly in Bath or the 


neighbourhood, when they were not travel- — 


ling abroad. Originally a Congregation- 
alist, Mr. Booth was one of a number of 
well-known men who, during the seventies 
were attracted to the High Pavement 
Chapel by the preaching and personality of 
the late Rev. R. A. Armstrong. In Mr. 
Booth’s case this was the more noticeable 
because, being under the influence of 
Herbert Spencer’s way of thinking, he 
might have been supposed to be out of 
sympathy with the sharp precision which 
characterised Mr. Armstrong’s religious 
conceptions. The true explanation,doabt- 
less, was the keen intellectual inte 
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Mr. Booth was the last man to make a 
parade either of his doubts or his faith, and 
his mental integrity and consideration for 
others prevented him from accepting offices 
to which he was again and again invited. 
In a quiet way he was always ready with 
his help, but would not take a prominent 


' position lest he should either seem to pro- 
_fess more than he really believed or com- 


‘promise the cause by what he felt to be his 

peculiar position. But his love of freedom 
and progress, his dislike of intolerance, 
his sense of the importance of the religious 
factor in life made him deeply interested in 
Unitarianism. With his fine head and his 
face beaming with thoughtfulness and 
kindness he was a notable presence in any 
company, and he leaves behind a singu- 
larly beautiful memory to all who knew 
and loved him. Their deepest sympathy 
will go out to Mrs. Booth and her two 
daughters in their bereavement. J. H. 


WILLIAM H. E. EVANS. 


ONLY a wandering pedlar, but a staunch 
and faithful Unitarian worker ; in his own 
way doing pioneer missionary work from 
door to door, distributing tracts as he 


* peddled his wares, and thus sowing the 


seed of the liberal religion of which he 
was so firm an adherent. Many have thus 
been led to inquire further, concerning 
the Unitarian faith, through the instru- 
mentality of William Hooper Edwin 
Kvans. He was born at Bristol in 1825, 
attended the Old Croft Boys’ School there, 
knew Dr. Lant Carpenter and many of 
the old Unitarian preachers of his earlier 
years, and later; and could converse 
intelligently on the writings of Channing, 
Parker, and other notable writers of our 
body. He was very zealous in discovering 
closed or neglected chapels, and in rousing 
up some indolent minister enjoying an 
endowment. On one occasion he found 
one of our chapels closed on the Sunday, 
and the Unitarian minister occupying the 
pulpit of an orthodox Nonconformist 
friend. This was too much for old Evans. 
He waited upon the delinquent minister 
next morning, and made his protest with 
salutary effect. During the last twenty 
years his abode was in various towns and 
villages of Hast Anglia, roving from place 
to place, returning after an absence of 
about six months to Debenham, and then 
away again for another period. The 
last few years, however, he settled down at 


Debenham, being advanced in years, 
and growing more infirm, but almost to 


the last making journeys to the surround- 
ing villages within a circle of about twelve 
miles diameter. He frequently walked 
the seven miles and back on Sunday to 
Bedfield Chapel to worship with the 
congregation, and gave valuable infor- 


mation to the Village Missionary, of 


such as were inclined to fall in with Uni- 

-tarian teaching; he also made a brave 
attempt to establish a congregation in 
Debenham. When he died, November 21, 
he was still hoping that it might be ac- 
complished. 


To CorresronpENts. — Letters, &c., 
received from B. P. B., M. D., J. H., P. M. 
Hideo oes MW. M., BE. N,, D; B. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HEROES IN THE MAKING. 


‘“Ou, mother! I’ve seen such a brave 
boy,’’ cried a little girl as she ran in from 
school. ‘‘ As I passed the river there 
was a boy wringing out his jacket, while 
the water dripped out of all his clothes. 
He had gone in after a small boy who fell 
in; he got him out all right, but he was 
in great danger himself, the people said, 
for he had to go nearly out of his depth 
and he could not swim. Don’t you think 
he was brave? I wondered whether I 
should have tried to help the small boy, 
if I had been near enough. I should like 
to think I could doit, but I don’t feel sure.’’ 

“1 think that it is possible you would 
have tried,’’ returned the mother. ‘‘ I 
think you are capable of acting bravely 
when serious danger threatens anybody, 
because I notice that you do not think first 
of your own comfort and pleasure when you 
are taking care of Archie and Rose, but 
of what is best for them.”’ 

‘* But I should have to make up my 
mind so quickly.’’ 

‘* That is true, dear, but I am sure that 
the way in which people act when they 
have to make up their minds suddenly, 
in the face of a great danger, is chiefly 
determined by the way they have been 
accustomed to act in their everyday life. 
They have gradually built up in themselves 
the material out of which heroes are made, 
or that which goes to form cowards. As 
long as I see you trying to be unselfish 
and thoughtful for others I have no fear 
that you will be cowardly if danger comes.”’ 

Probably most children who hear of 
brave deeds being done on the spur of the 
moment, ask themselves whether they 
could have done the same. If you want 
to make sure that a moment of peril shall 
find you ready to act nobly, begin to-day to 
train yourself for that moment. Practise 
making quick decisions in favour of other 
people, especially the young, the aged, 
and the weak. Begin with the very sim- 
plest things. You may have to wait 
years for an opportunity of saving someone 
in peril; but you need not wait half an 
hour for a chance of saving others from 
some annoyance or discomfort, or, at least, 
of saving them trouble. Harden yourself 
so that you can bear little hardships cheer- 
fully. Get up as soon as you are called, 
even when frost is on the panes. Don’t 
grumble when it is too hot. Look out 
instead for an opportunity of helping some- 
body else to keep cool. Do anything, just 
to keep your hand in. Look round the 
table to see whether other people have had 
strawberries before you empty the dish 
for your second helping. 

Notice whether your mother, who is busy 
behind the teapot, has anything on her 
plate. She will like to have her wants 
remembered, instead of having to appeal 
three times to inattentive children before 
they will hand her the bread. When play- 
ing with the little ones, don’t insist on 
choosing the gamé every time. Boys! 
do not let your zeal for football lead you 
into undue roughness in the playing field. 
When you come back, don’t growl if you 
are asked to take off your muddy shoes 
before you go upstairs. Girls! don’t let 
your mother mend all the socks for the 
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boys and father. If she says, ‘‘ I daresay 
I can manage them, dear,’’ don’t let her 
manage them. Do some yourself, and thus 
give her time to amuse herself with a book 
or to join your father in the garden. 

I have a grey-headed friend who tells 
me that when she was quite a little girl 
she used to wish that some dreadful peril 
might threaten her parents, some danger 
from which she might deliver them by 
sacrificing herself, and thus show how 
dearly she loved them. ‘‘I longed to 
die for them, or thought I did; but I 
wouldn’t hem dusters for my mother or 
willingly run to fetch things for’ my father. 
I wanted to do some great thing. The 
little ones brought no glory.’’ She knows 
now that at that time she was more sel- 
fishly than heroically minded. I knew a 
youth who depended on his sister to wake 
him, and, what was more, to see that he 
got up. She usel to rise early in order to 
find time to practise the violin before she 
went to her daily work as a typewriter. 
The brother used to keep going to sleep 
again because he knew that she was so 
anxious for him to keep his situation that 
she would leave her violin half a dozen 
times in order to ensure his being out of 
bed in time to scramble through his brealk- 
fast and catch the early train. Once when 
he missed the train, I heard him growling 
unkindly at her for not having ** made a 
bigger row’’ at his door. Suppose a fire 
were to break out in the night and wake 
those two; which of them would be likely 
to make at once for the front door, and 
which to rush round to warn and rouse the 
rest of the house ? 

A large steamship came to grief on her 
homeward voyage. When she was filling 
with water and sinking, another vessel 
came along, and began to take off the 
passengers and crew. The men from 
the engine-room, who thought they had 
done all they could to prevent the boilers 
bursting, had found safety on the rescuing 
ship. The rest of the crew were struggling 
to follow in desperate haste. Then one 
of the firemen learned that a certain valve 
which should have been opened was left 
closed. To leave it thus was to increase 
the danger of an explosion. He knew all 
the risks of going back, but he did not 
hesitate. He returned to the sinking 
vessel, went down into the deserted engine- 
room, and opened the valve. Fortunately, 
he was able to reach the rescuing ship again 
just in time. 

Margaret Wilson was a girl of about 
twelve years old who lived in Hull. One 
day she was amusing herself on a railway 
line used only for coal wagons. Two 
tiny children were playing near her on 
the line. They thought not of danger till 
Margaret chanced to look up, and, to her 
horror, saw some heavy wagons coming 
towards them. She snatched up one child, 
placed it in safety, and, though the trucks 
were close at hand, darted back, lifted the 
other child, and had just time to drop it 
safely beyond the rails, but had not time 
to follow it. Brave Margaret died for 
those helpless little children. 

Do you wish to be able to do heroic deeds 
like these? If you do, lead unselfish, 
generous lives ; then, if the call should come, 
you will be able to answer ‘* Ready, aye 
ready !”’ 


Emity NEWLING. 
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FAITH KINDLED IN ACTION: 


THE life of our churches must depend 
on the answer they give to a very practical 
question, What are they doing for the 
Kingdom of Gop’s sake? Any discussion 
as to what their true name may be, or 
what the world thinks of them, or how 
they might be better organised, is futile 
unless there be at their heart the growing 
power of a genuine vitality; and this 
there cannot be, unless they are doing 
from day to day the duty to which they 
are called of Gop: 

We have a great inheritance. In the 
Scriptures we have the record of the 
great prophetic age of Israel, the words 
of the men who knew the strength of 
the eternal Righteousness, and dared to 
speak the word of the Lorp as it was in 
their own hearts, concerning the affairs of 
their own people and the land in which 
they lived. It -was the duty of the 
present ‘that was urgent to them, for 
whichthey were ready to dare in strenuous 
action and suffer to the uttermost. Out 
of that true life and all that they en- 
dured came the profound and beautiful 
faith cf the Psalmists, and for us much 
that is best in the hymns of the Church, 
But their faith and the glory of prophetic 
ardour cannot help us, if we merely live 
upon that remembrance and repeat their 
words. We must be in the same spirit, if 
we would truly know the glory and the 
strength of the prophets. We must be 
living not in the past, but in present 
duty, concerned above all things with the 
grievous needs of our time and the 
claims of inexorable righteousness; we 
must be ready for fearless action, and 
as fearless, patient endurance, amid the 
present concerns of our social and national 
life. Then only can we hope, in all the 
fulness of a true spiritual life to be face 
to face with Gop, and to know the 
strength of His righteousness, which we, 
in our place of duty, are called to put 
into action. 

That great prophetic history of old, 
so disastrous in its outward fortunes, yet 
flowering in the deepest purest piety, of 
the ancient world, rose suddenly again, as 
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it seemed, by the new birth of a holier 


life, to its supreme height in one 
Man, the nearest of all to Gop, 
in closest sympathy with the needs 
and the affections of the common 
people. In him we find the truest 
measure of our manhood, and therein the 
spirit in which we also may. enter into 
the inheritance of the children of Gop. In 
the fellowship of CuristT, as his disciples, 
we best learn the secrets of the inward life 
with Gop, and have the deepest insight 
into the meaning of the Kingdom of Gop 
on earth. But there again, not by repeti- 
tion of his words of faith, or the mere 
taking of hig name, only as we are truly 
living in the same spirit, doing amid the 
common things of our daily life and in our 
daily intercourse with people, in business 
and the management of common afiairs, 
municipal, national, and international, 
what Jesus would have us do—what is 
true to his spirit of brotherhood, and the 
great hunger after righteousness, with love 
of brother and neighbour, not in word but 
in deed and im truth: This is matter of 
daily urgency, and only as that urgency 
gathers out of the stress of daily life into 
the hour cf Sunday worship will the spirit 
of vital religion move with all its redeem- 
ing power, in our churches. 

We gather for worship, not of an 
ancient tradition, but of the living Gop. 
To His presence we were wakened by the 
sunrise of that very day. His law of 
righteousness penetrates to every corner 
of our city and our land, and is there 
silently in every foulest place. His love 
no less is a silent presence, brooding over 
the whole wide and complex field of life, 
searching and finding the pure and humble 
heart in intimate communion. We are to 
be with Gop, in those things for which 
He cares the most, in living obedience to 
His law, surrendered to His will, in which 
the mystery of His perfect love is made 
known to us.. It can only be as we are 
seeking with our whole heart and striving 
with our whole strength to know and to do 
His will. 

So, then, as a people we must come 
together in our common worship with this 
practical purpose in our hearts, conscious, 
as we join together in the psalm of thank- 
fulness and supplication and in earnest 
prayer, that we are veritably set on that 
high endeavour in every concern of life 
to do our FarueEr’s will, knowing that 
it is His country in which we live, and 
His city of which we are. citizens. And 
when we recall the ancient prophetic 
words, in the companionship of Jesus, it 
must be because they will help us to the 
best wisdom and strength for the doing of 
the work of our own day. 

We often mourn that there is so little 
vigour in our church hfe, so little power 
of attraction, by which the solitary and 
the wandering are gathered in to the new 


fellowship, and made aware of a quicken- 
ing and helpful spirit, which answers to 
their every need. Then let us see to it, 
that we bring our lives, and therefore our 
religion, into closer touch with the needs 
and aspirations of the people, and give 
free way to such earnest purpose and 
generous sympathy, that the common 
weal may become our most strenuous 
endeavour and aspiration, because that 
is Gop’s purpose in our life. We need 
not fear that differences of political cr 
economic judgment, with such a spirit 
dominant, would mar the concord of our 
worship. Politics would no longer be de- 
graded by unworthy temper, or ‘elt by 
any to be out of place in the church. A 
new wave of earnest aspiration and deep 
human sympathy would lift our worship 
to a higher level, give new reality to the 
words of faith, a happy constraining 
power to the simple gathering in quiet 
heartfelt fellowship. Gop would be more 
truly near, and a very present. help and 
inspiration in the lives of those who were 
so set to do His will in the common things 
of daily life. The power of unselfish love 
never yet failed to attract and kindle the 
new and better life in other hearts, giving 
the best help just where the need was 
greatest. 


Harwnack, as we briefly noted last weck, 
has not resigned his professorship in the 
University of Berlin. The following is 
the passage of his letter to Dr. Newton 
Marshall, to which we referred, as given 
in the Christean World :—‘‘ I shall be very 
grateful to you if you will contradict the 
malicious and false rumours that are 
being spread. I have taken over the 
direction of the Royal Library a addition 
tomy other duties. My chief office remains 
my professorship in the theological faculty. 
I deliver my lectures as heretofore, and 
conduct the theological seminar as hereto- 
fore. I only propose to reduce somewhat 
the number of my hours of lecturing. My 
theological literary activity remains un- 
altered, and I shall have enough free time 
for it; for I have not assumed the manage- 
ment of the library in all its details, ‘but 
only its presidency (oberste Leitung.) This 
I have done because I feel it right that 
there should be at the head of this great 
scientific institute, a professor of the Berlin 
University, and a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. The whole matter has nothing 
whatever to do with the present condition 
of theology, and my opinion as to the same. 
The hopes of my opponents that I am 
turning my back upon theology will, to 
their sorrow, not be fulfilled. The public 
and the papers are ready to believe the 
most stupid tales! How could I, at the 
age of fifty-four, desert a field of labour in 
which I had worked thirty-two years, 


and how could I expose to attack (preis- — 


geben) a work that flourishes exceedingly, 
and is making progress year by year ! 
Apo.tF HARNaAck.” 
Preisgeben would perhaps be better 
translated :—‘‘ How could I leave the 
work of liberal religious thought unde- 
fended at the mercy of its foes 2 ’’ 
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DEVELOPMENTS 
OF PAULINE TEACHING.* 
I 


TuE acknowledged letters of the Apostle 
Paul throw a light of exceptional brilliance 
both upon the aims and methods of his 
own apostolate,and upon the condition of 
the churches which he addressed. The 
close of his career is shrouded in darkness. 
Keclesiastical tradition asserts his martyr- 
dom in Rome in the fatal year of Nero’s 
great persecution, 64 a.D., when a similar 
doom is said to have overtaken the Apostle 
Peter. One after another the ‘‘ brethren ”’ 
of the Lord must have passed away, but 
the dim stories of antiquity contain no 
certain details. A thick cloud seems to 
settle over the whole Christian scene; and 
it does not rise for two generations. Only 
here and there can the circumstances of 
the churches be discerned with any clear- 
ness, as when Clement writes from Rome 
to the church at Corinth, about 96 a.p. 
And yet this period was of the utmost 
consequence for the future of Christianity. 
The great formative ideas had been sown ; 
what blossom and fruit would they pro- 
duce ? Working forwards from the records 
of the New Testament, and backwards 
from the writers of the second century, the 
historian endeavours to present a picture 
of the movements of the intervening age, 
the various processes of thought, the decay 
of one set of controversies and the rise of 
others, the conditions of church life, and 
the growth of its government and institu- 
tions. In doing so, he is confronted with 
a number of documents now contained in 
our canon. They bear apostolic names, 
but they are of more or less doubtful 
-authorship. There is, however, a peculiar 
difficulty in determining their origin, for 
they are often themselves the only evidence 
for their own date. The problems which 
they suggest can be solved only by the 
correct interpretation of the indications 
which they alone supply. The student 
endeavours by their aid to reconstruct the 
manifold activities of the church; but, 
when he seeks to justify their use, he has 
often no better proof than the fact that 
they seem thus to fit best into the scheme 
he has devised. The conclusions of such 
circular reasoning can never escape some 
uncertainty ; confidence must give way to 
probabilities of varying degree. The 
letters thus afiected, bearing the name of 
Paul, are those to the Hphesians and 
Colossians, and those to Timothy and 
Titus (the so-called Pastoral Hpistles). If 
not by the apostle himself, they at any 
rate proceed from writers who believe that 
they reproduce his teachings, and desire 
the shelter of his authority. Such a 
method of composition had long been 
recognised both in Jewish and Gentile 
schools. Books ‘like Ecclesiastes and the 
Wisdom of Solomon were ascribed to the 
royal sage of Jerusalem. Baruch, Jere- 
miah, and Manasseh appear as authors in 
the Apocrypha. Famous names were, in 
the same way, invoked by the students of 
philosophy, and the two centuries im- 
mediately before and after our era saw the 
issue of a whole series of pseudonymous 


* A series of articles by Mr. Carpenter on 
“The Christ of Paul” appeared in the seven 
numbers of Tuy InqurneR from Feb. 4 to Mar. 
18 inclusive. : . 


works. It is, however, highly probable 
that behind some of these Pauline docu- 
ments, notably behind Colossians and 
2 Timothy, there may lie real letters which 
were afterwards expanded by other hands. 
We know that many books of the Old 
Testament reached their present form by 
processes of this kind. It can be traced 
also in the Synoptic Gospels, and it is not 
impossible that similar treatment may 
have béen applied to some of the apostolic 
correspondence. 

(1) The peculiarities of these letters are 
of various kinds. There are diversities of 
style and language compared with Paul’s 
acknowledged compositions. There are 
historical difficulties connected with their 
place in his career. There are marked 
differences of thought; some of the 
characteristic ideas of the apostle seem to 
have disappeared, the stress of his interest 
has largely changed, and there are indica- 
tions, it is believed, of the rise of new 
movements belonging to a later day, or of 
the development of an ecclesiastical order 


in which he could have had no share. Of 
these considerations the force in each 
individual case cannot be uniform. The 


total impression must rest upon variations 
in detail. In particular, the argument 
founded on style will seem to some con- 
clusive and to others almost worthless. 
The manner of a great painter may change ; 
consider the phases of a Turner or a 
Millais. The entry of a new intellectual 
influence may modify the method of the 
literary man; take “Sartor” andits German 
antecedents out of the life of Carlyle, and 
how shall its earlier and its later modes 
be bound together ? And yet it is difficult 
to suppose that any such conditions 
operated on the Apostle Paul. He was not 
exposed to fresh and invigorating impulses 
from an unknown literature. The general 
impression in passing from Colossians to 
1 Timothy is rather that of decline than of 
increase in strength. It is needless here to 
produce lists of words and phrases, but 
some statistical results may not be un- 
interesting. How far, for example, do 
these letters show a vocabulary resembling 
that of the recognised epistles? It has 
been computed* that Colossians contains 
33 words not found (outside Paul) in the 
New Testament, 25 of which have not been 
previously used by Paul. New themes 
may have begotten new phrases. But 
this peculiarity tends constantly to in- 
crease: Ephesians shows 76 words not in 
Paul, and most of them nowhere else m the 
whole canon. In the Pastoral Kpistles, 
out of the total list of 897 words, 304 are 
not in the recognised letters of Paul, and 
171 not otherwise in the New Testament. 
Moreover, out of the 593 which Paul also 
employs, only the small number of 39 
belong to his peculiar terminology. Even 
more significant, perhaps, are the fresh 
groups of grammatical form, differences in 
the structure of sentences, and the appear- 
ance of new sets of expressions in heu of 
the usage of the great epistles. Tried by 
these tests, Colossians approximates so 
closely to the Pauline style that it can 
hardly be distinguished from it linguisti- 
cally. From different points of view 
Ewald and Renan ascribed its substance 


#* See the several introductions by Von Soden, 
in the “Hand-Kommentar zum Neuen Testa- 
ment,”’ 
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to the apostle, its redaction to Timothy. 
But such conjectures are inevitably inse- 
cure, and recent criticism has tended to 
establish its claim to Pauline authorship, 
though it remains uncertain when and 
where it was written. If it was sent from 
Cesarea, Harnack places it within 54 and 
56 a.p.; if from Rome, between 57 and 
59; while Moffatt prefers a later date, 
about 61, and Jiilicher votes for 62 or 63. 
Concerning Ephesians recent opinion is 
more doubtful. In this country Dr. T. K. 
Abbott, Dr. Lock, and Dr. Armitage 
Robinson have all argued for the Pauline 
authorship, and this view is supported by 
scholars in Germany and the United 
States, such as Jiilicher and Bacon (in 
their respective ‘‘ Introductions to the 
New Testament’’). Dr. Moffatt, how- 
ever, remains unconvinced. ‘‘ No argu- 
ment,’ he says in his invaluable ‘‘ His- 
torical New Testament,’ ‘‘ seems totally 
decisive. Conclusions in favour 
of authenticity can hardly fail to be 
tentative. The question may 
be not unfairly said to remain open in the 
present state of criticism.’’ And in the 
elaborate treatise of Professor Carl Clemen 
on the apostle’s life (2 vols., 1904), the 
question is vigorously settled in the 
negative, partly on literary grounds, partly 
for other reasons. Pfleiderer, as is well 
known, regards both the epistles as the 
products of a later Pauline school, though 
he recognises the probability that Colos- 
sians rests on original materials from the 
apostle’s own hand. In their present 
form they indicate the intervening links of 
development between Paul and the Igna- 
tian and Johannine Christologies. 


(2) A second order of inquiries may be 
founded on the connections of the letters 
with the apostle’s life. Is it possible to 
fit them appropriately into its known 
incidents ? And if not, what suppositions 
would be required to find them a place ? 
The Pastoral group, bound together (as 
all eritics feel) by striking common resem- 
blances, is most affected by this difficulty. 
1 Timothy, for example, refers to move- 
ments of the apostle which cannot be 
accommodated within the scheme supplied 
by the narrative of Acts and the personal 
references elsewhere. In the comparative 
uncertainty as to the date of his martyrdom 
in Rome, it has been suggested that a late 
tradition of his liberation after his first 
imprisonment (first mentioned im the 
fourth century) would supply the necessary 
opportunity. The years are not preoccu- 
pied with other claims; why not save 
them for the events here implied? The 
silence of earlier witnesses about any such 
renewal of his activity is not, however, to 
be lightly ignored. The closing narrative 
of Acts assumes (xx. 25) that Paul has paid 
his last visit to Ephesus; but in 1 Tim. 
i. 3, 4 it is plain that the writer addresses 
Timothy in that city, and in i. 14, iv. 13 
he promises to join him there himself. 
The most trustworthy chronologers of the 
apostle’s career recognise, however, but 
one imprisonment. In that case, the 
situation is incorrectly represented in 2 
Timothy, which is written, apparently 
during that detention (i. 8, 17). It is 
addressed to Timothy, who has not been 
with him. But in Phil. 1. 19, 23 Timothy 
is with Paul, and is to be sent to Philippi, 
when he knows something definite about 
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the trial. There are references to articles 
left at Troas, and to incidents preceding 
the apostle’s arrest (iv. 13, 20), as though 
the matters were recent, while the story of 
Acts interposes an interval of years. The 
detailed proof of these inconsistencies 
must be sought elsewhere. Yet most of 
the scholars who have rejected these letters 
have felt that there are other indications 
of post-Pauline authorship which are of 
greater moment. Beyschlag may appear 
in his turn prejudiced when he roundly 
asserts: ‘‘ Only prejudice can fail to 
appreciate the weight of reasons which turn 
the scale in favour of a post-apostolic 
origin ’’ (‘* New Testament Theology,” 11. 
501). But his next remark deserves care- 
ful attention: ‘‘ That the Epistles cannot 
be placed within the life of the apostle 
without the assumption of a quite im- 
probable second Roman imprisonment is 
the least of these reasons.’’ Grave as are 
the historical objections, there are others 
that are graver still. 

(3) The apostle’s ministry was chiefly 
occupied with one great conflict—the 
vindication of the right of the Gentiles to 
receive the Gospel without undertaking the 
obligations of the Law. If this is not a 
prominent theme in his teaching, as in 
Galatians and Romans, it is at any rate in 
the background. It determines his view 
of the meaning and conditions of salvation ; 
it is closely connected with his great 
doctrine of righteousness by faith. But 
these conceptions are fading out of sight. 
They remain only, and in their most 
beautiful form, in the delineation of the 
mystic union of the disciple with Christ in 
Col. 1. 1-11, which can hardly be ascribed 
to any imitative hand. In Ephesians 
there is no more struggle, no more passion- 
ate insistence; the battle is over, and the 
reconciliation is complete.* And in the 
Pastoral Epistles there seems a further 
change. The Greeks were not interested 
in the arguments which had filled so large 
a place in Paul’s mind. They had not felt 
the burden of the Law, and they did not 
care for his explanations about its abolition. 
His vehement repudiation of its bondage 
did not appeal to their moral experience. 
But they knew the danger of ‘‘ unchartered 
freedom ’’ ; they needed guidance; they 
wanted a practical discipline, a moral 
direction to guard them against excess. 
Hence came a view of Christianity as an 
effective moral teaching, a new law, ethical, 
not. ceremonial, centred in the person of 
Christ. He died to deliver men from 
** lawlessness ’’ (Titus 1. 14); he was the 
supreme type of righteousness and piety, 
the dedication of the whole man to the 
will of God. For this self-consecration. the 
writer has a special term. The life of 
Jesus was the “‘ mystery of godliness ”’ 
(1 Tim. iii. 16), This word and its cognates 
appear thirteen times in this brief group, 
but in no other letters ascribed to Paul. 
Connected with it is the prominence 
given to instruction. Christianity is the 
‘* healthful teaching ’’ (another new phrase 
—1 Tim. i. 10, 2 Tim. iv. 3, Titus i. 9, ii. 1) 
with a twofold aspect. It is set forth as a 
»» * When the writer speaks (iii, 5) of the “ holy 
apostles,’ do wo really hear the voice of Paul? 
For various suggestions of glossing, punctuating, 
and the like, see the commentators, Abbott’s 
suggestion that a bishop might legitimately 


speak of his “right reyerend brethren” seems to 
miss the mark, 
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summary of principles of character, a way 
of right living, when it is called ‘* the 
teaching according to godliness ’’ (1 Tim. 
vi. 3); or it comprises right doctrine as 
the ‘‘ knowledge of the truth which is 
according to godliness ’’ (Titus i. 1). So 
‘* faith ’’ loses the deep meaning which it 
had for-Paul, as the mysterious power 
which linked the believer to his Lord, and 
enabled him to pass through the same 
profound experiences by death into new 
life; it is rather the single expression for 
the acceptance of the whole body of 
Christian verities, the ‘‘ healthful words,”’ 
the ‘‘ words of our Lord Jesus Christ ’’ 
(1 Tim. vi. 3). It is something, therefore, 
that can be imparted and _ preserved: 
Timothy has been ‘‘ nourished in the 
words of the faith and of the fair teaching ”’ 
(1 Tim. iv. 6), and he is exhorted to ‘‘ guard 
the deposit’? (vi. 20, 2 Tim. 1. 12, 14). 
The faith has become a trust, to be main- 
tained in its integrity against the corrup- 
tion of false teachers (cf. 1 Tim. 1. 18, 2 Tim. 
ii. 2). The church has travelled a long 
way from the first stages of its ‘‘ walk in 
the spirit.’’ 

(4) Again, there are indications of 
change in what may be called the religious 
atmosphere. In the different countries 
round the Eastern Mediterranean there 
were various forms of worship, partly 
Oriental in type, which veiled their 
doctrines in secret ‘‘ mysteries.’’ There 
had been famous ‘‘ mysteries ’’ for hun- 
dreds of years in Greece itself. They were 
not associated with philosophy, which had 
little or nothing to say about the powers 
of darkness with which the powers of light 
were in conflict. The Greek thinkers 
meditated profoundly on the Wisdom or 
Thought in the world, on the manner m 
which the divine Reason might show itself, 
on the evidence of purpose or design in 
nature. Some of these ideas might be 
applied to Christ. But there are elements 
(especially in the closely related Colossians 
and Ephesians) which cannot be wholly 
explained from this source—glimpses into 
a world quite unlike that which we know 
by science (with the order and unity of 
which the Greek mind was in deep sym- 
pathy) ; conceptions of mediatorial powers 
and strange unknown agencies, some good, 
some evil, which are busily waging the 
everlasting battle, and need to be in some 
way harmonised and subdued. This type 
of speculation easily allied itself with a 
doctrine of a hidden wisdom. In spite of 
the firmness with which it held to the idea 
of the unity of God who acted immediately 
on all creation, Jewish thought had 
already shown a tendency to imagine God 
as operating by various powers which 
could be in some sense regarded as semi- 
personalised agents. These were the 
ministers of his will, the messengers 
between his being as pure spirit, and the 
world of sense. This problem was dis- 
cussed with still greater eagerness in some 
other schools. It seemed to have a 
peculiar fascination for minds that were 
deeply affected by the contrast which has 


begotten so many philosophies, between } 


the Many and the One, the panorama of 
change in time, and the immutability of 
Being in eternity. Out of this cycle of 
conceptions arose a number of new modes 
of combining the manifestation of Christ 


| with the ultimate source of all existence. 


| (2 Tim. i. 14,) ‘‘ profane babblings ” (2Tim. ii. 
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They were founded on the notion of a 
secret knowledge, or ‘‘ Gnosis,’’ ultimately, 
perhaps, derived from the apostles, and 
continued in the possession of teachers who 
professed to know. In after days these 
teachers bore the title ‘‘ Gnostics,’’* and 
they seem to be already in sight when the 
Pastoral Epistles were composed; for 
through the whole texture of these docu- 
ments runs a thread of warning against 
false teaching which can only be met by 
resolute adherence to the true tradition: 
This ‘‘ different doctrine,’ with its 
‘“myths and endless genealogies’’ (1 . 
Tim. i. 4, cf. Titus ii. 9), may perhaps be : 
explained by a reference to the fabulous | 
pedigrees of sons and emanations by 

which the descent of Christ was traced 

from God.t The interpretation cannot be 

regarded as certain; but it seems to 

receive some confirmation from another 


conjecture. One of the most famous. of 
the Gnostic teachers was named Marcion, 
who came to Rome from Sinope’ on the 


Black Sea about the year 140 av. He 
was the author of a famous work called y 
the ‘‘ Antitheses,’’ or ‘‘ Oppositions,’’ in 
which he contrasted the anthropomorphic 
representations of God in the Old Testa- : 
ment with the spiritual teachings of the \ 
New. Now, the first letter to Timothy 
(which there is some reason for regarding 
as the latest of the group to which it 
belongs) ends with the following warning 
(1 Tim. vi. 20, 21) :—‘‘ O Timothy, guard 
the deposit, turning away from the profane 
babblings, and ‘‘ Antitheses’’ of the 
‘Gnosis,’ falsely so called, which some 
professing have erred concerning the 
faith.’’ f 70 
May we identify these ‘* Antitheses’? 
with Marcion’s book? It would not be 
necessary to bring down the whole epistle 
to a contemporary date. The injunction, 
so oddly thrust in at the close, may 
possibly be the postscript of a later hand. 
But such an addition would reflect an 
unmistakable light on the character of the 
danger to the faith caused by ** seducing 
spirits and doctrines of demons,’’ together 
with the false asceticism (1 Tim. iv. 1-4) 
which such modes of thought demanded of 
their votaries. ; 
(5) It is consistent with this general view 
of the later character of the Pastoral 
Epistles that they should imply an order 
of Church usage and institutions con- 
siderably more advanced than we have 
reason to expect in the days of the Apostle 
Paul. Here, once again, we have no 
certain standards of comparison. We 
have seen in our own day the swift develop: 
ment of a great religious organisation—the 
Salvation Army. We recall the names and 
achievements of Dominic and Francis, of 
Loyola, of Wesley, and many another in 
the long roll of leadership. But their 
work was wrought under very different 
conditions, and their successes are no 
measure of the circumstances of the first 
century. The earliest communities lived 
in a state of exalted emotion, fed by 
prophesying, and concentrated on the hope 


* Cf. Addis, “Christianity and the Roman 
Empire.” = 

+ It should be observed, however, that Tit. i. 14 
speaks of “Jewish Fables?” ~~~ PR: 25 Sar 

t Two peculiar expressions mark the verse, 
“ oppositions and knowledge” falsely so called. 
On the other hand, cf. “ guard the deposit” 
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of the speedy advent of their Lord. Not 
till this had begun to lose its intensity did 
the meeting for worship tend to embody 
certain regular and permanent elements, 
such as the prayer of intercession for kings 
and magistrates (1 Tim. ii. 1). Phrases of 
_ fixed type suggest that the formation of a 
“tule of faith ’’ is already begun :— 

‘* I charge thee in the sight of God, who 
“quickeneth all things, and of Christ Jesus, 
who before Pontius Pilate witnessed the 
good confession ’’ (1 Tim. vi. 13). 

** Remember Jesus Christ, risen from 
the dead, of the seed of David, according 
to my gospel ’’ (2 Tim. ii. 8). 

“* I charge thee in the sight of God, and 
of Christ Jesus, who shall judge the quick 
and dead ’’ (2 Tim. iv. 1). 

The gifts of the Spirit are not ignored, 
but they are no longer free, alighting on 
the souls God chooses; they are dependent 
on the physical act of official persons ; 
they are communicated by the ‘‘ laying 
on of the hands of the presbytery ’’ (1 Tim. 
ww. 14, cl. 2 Tim. 1. 6). Presbyters are 
nowhere named by Paul, though the’ church 
at Philippi contained bishops and deacons 
(Phil. i. 1). No doubt, at this stage of 
church order the higher officials could bear 
both titles—elders and bishops—for they 
are plainly identified in Titus 1. 5-7. But 
the point of interest lies in the view of 
ecclesiastical circumstance which the func- 
tions and qualifications of these officers 
suggest. The bishop must not be a new 
convert (1 Tim. iii. 6); he must be blame- 
less as God’s steward, and free from all 
love of money; he must, moreover, be fit 
to teach (1 Tim. ii. 2), or, as is said else- 
where (Titus 1. 9), ‘‘ holding to the faithful 
word which is according to the teaching, 
that he may be able both to exhort in 
the healthful teaching, and to convict the 
gain-sayers.”’ 

The first age of the churches had no 
fixed body of teachers. Instruction was a 
gift of the Spirit, like prophecy or healing. 
It was only when the freshness of en- 
thusiasm died out that it was found 
necessary to safeguard the efficiency of 
teaching by restricting it to the accredited 
officers of the community. The Pastoral 
Kpistles apparently represent a stage upon 
this path later than the large liberty of 
Paul’s own day. It is for the elders 
specially to *“ labour in the word, and in 
teaching.”” With them lies the real 
responsibility for the faith of the Church ; 
and the writer’s exhortation to Timothy 
was doubtless intended for a wider circle 
of young believers (2 Tim. ii. 14): ‘‘ Abide 
thou in the things thou hast learned and 
hast been assured of, knowing of whom 
thou hast learned them.’’ 

(6) If the indications thus briefly noted 
are correctly interpreted, the group of 
letters following Colossians represents in 
different degrees the effects of a contact 
with Gentile influences closer and more 
far-reaching than was possible when Paul 
first carried Christianity through Greece. 
Yet, as they bear his name, they may at 
least be assumed to proceed from those 
who believed themselves to be the heirs 
and representatives of his principles. In 
their references to Jesus, accordingly, they 
tend to conform to the expressions of the 

apostle. There are, indeed, noteworthy 
_ omissions. The doctrine of the Christ as 


wred. He is no. ects] 


presented-as the type and.origin of the 
new humanity. The language about him 
has lost much of its fresh and plastic 
character ; it has become more official and 
less personal. The . Pauline — distinction 
between God and. Christ is, indeed, main- 
tained in parallels of phrase, such as the 
following :— 

‘“Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus 
through the will of God. ... . . Grace to 
you and peace from God our Father. 
We give thanks to God the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’’ (Col. i. 1-3.) 

‘“ Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ 
according to the commandment of God 
our Saviour, and Christ Jesus our hope ; 
unto Timothy, my true child in faith: 
Grace, mercy, peace from God the Father 
and Christ Jesus our Lord ’’ (1 Tim. 1. 1, 2, 
Che an lewd 2). 

Elsewhere we read of ‘‘ God, Christ 
Jesus, and the elect angels’’ (1 Tim. v. 
21), a group which no one has proposed to 
bind together in deity ; or of ‘* God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus ’’ (Eph. vi. 23), 
of ** the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ (ib., 1. 3); or, with even more 
decided emphasis, of ‘‘ the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the father of glory ’’ 
(ib., 1. 17). This last combination seems 
entirely to exclude the participation of 
Jesus in the Godhead. Yet, on the other 
hand, more exalted functions seem assigned 
to him, especially in that pre-existent state 
from which he descended to mingle with 
humanity. What was left uncertain by 
Paul in earlier letters is here more clearly 
defined, and the significance of the Christ 
for creation as well as for redemption, 
receives fresh emphasis as the scope of 
his activity in heaven and earth expands. 
Can we trace the steps of thought which 
lead to this result ? 

J. Estuin CARPENTER, 


LYTTLE MEMORIAL SCHOOLS. 


Many friends in all parts of England 
and Ireland have expressed the desire to 
see some memorial erected to the memory 
of the late Rev. Richard Lyttle. After 
due consultation a committee has been 
formed for this purpose, and it has been 
decided that the memorial shall take the 
form of new school buildings at M ee 
The buildings, which will cost £1,250 to 
erect, are much needed, and the form of 
the proposed memorial is much com- 
mended by all who knew Mr. Lyttle’s 
work among the young. Principal Gordon 
says :—“I especially commend the shape 
which it is proposed that this memorial 
shall take. By the placing of adequate 
school buildings at Moneyrea exactly the 
kind of service will be rendered which 
Mr. Lyttle himself would have joyed to 
promote. By his unexpected death his 
church, his friends, and the community 
have sustained a loss which all must feel. 
It is well that there should be a standing 
memorial worthy the name of one who 
lived for others and won universal regard.” 
Dr. J. EH. Odgers ‘also highly commends 
the idea of a memorial and its proposed 
form. In Ireland Dr. Keightley and Mr. 
W. Gibson, J.P., are acting as secretaries, 
and Mr. A. K. "Stewart as treasurer. In 
England a committee has been formed of 
Mr. Lyttle’s old friends and class-mates, 


with the Revs. C. Peach and T. P. 
Spedding as secretaries. A biographical 
sketch, with portrait and press notices, 
has been published, and may be had post 
free on application to the Rev. ©. Peach, 
68, Richmond-grove, Manchester, to whom 
English donations should be sent. Friends 
in Ireland are asked to forward their 
donations to Mr. A. K. Stewart, Dun- 
donald, co. Down. 


SCOTTISH UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


THE committee of this Association are 
unwilling that any reply should be made 
to the Rev. A. Webster’s letter in Tur 
InquirER of November 18 before their 
annual report is before our readers. Here 
it is :-— 

Forty-Fifth Annual Report. 

Your committee beg to report that dur- 
ing the past year their attention has been 
almost wholly devoted to the affairs of 
the churches situated at Kilmarnock and 
Kirkcaldy. 

In pursuance of the policy advocated 
and confirmed at the last annual meeting 
of the Association, the Rev. James Forrest 
and the secretary were directed to proceed 
to London, and make a special appeal to 
the McQuaker trustees for a grant in aid 
to each of these churches of at least £150 
per annum for three years certain, to 
enable them to secure competent minis- 
terial services. Dr. Barlow also accom- 
panied the deputation, and attended the 
the meeting in his official capacity as a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the B. and F. U. A., and before proceeding 
to London we were careful to put. the 
whole of that committee in individual 
possession of all the facts relating to the 
position at both the places named. 

A large attendance of the committee 
favoured your deputation with an audi- 
ence, and gave them an attentive and 
courteous hearing, while several of the 
members interrogated them in regard 
to all the points atissue. Before departing . 
from the meeting your representatives 
were impressed with the fact that the 
general feeling of the committee seemed 
to be that our request was a very moderate 
one, tending if anything towards insuf- 
ficiency rather than extravagance, and 
we learned later that in the subsequent 
discussion this view was amply confirmed. 

During that discussion, we understand a 
motion was submitted by the ex-President 
of the Association (who had visited both 
places during his occupancy of the chair, 
and had an opportunity of forming a direct 
opinion) proposing to accede to our re- 
quest, but it was ultimately decided to 
remit the matter to the Sub-Committee on 
Scottish affairs for further consideration 
and report. 

From the tone and tendency of the pro- 
ceedings your representatives were very 
sanguine of the success of their mission, 
and were all the more grievously astonished 
and disturbed when a resolution adopted 
by the sub-committee, and confirmed 
by the executive, was received, proposing 
the usual grant of £100 per annum towards 
ministerial services at Kilmarnock, with an 
increasing amount according to a stated 
sum being provided by the Scottish Umt- 
arlan Association or the congregation. © 
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We were at considerable pains to im- 
press on the Committee during our visit 
that the congregation itself could not pro- 
vide any sum towards ministerial services 
meantime, and that the funds of the 
Scottish Unitarian Association were not 
sufficient to allow them to do so, and 
recognising in the London proposal the 
rejection of our suggestion to firmly es- 
tablish these churches, and believing it to be 
ill-devised, and of a character which made 
it subject to grave abuse, we refused to 
accept it, and the Kilmarnock congregation 
itself took a similar course. 

There being thus no likelihood of the 
congregation being enabled to appoint 
a capable and efficient minister who might 
add to their number and increase their 
means, and as your Association’s funds 
were rapidly diminishing, the question of 
being longer able to retain possession of 
the Kilmarnock property was forced prom- 
inently on our attention. 


As most of the members are aware, 
this property is held by us and we are 
responsible for’ its contingent liabilities 
and upkeep. 

That responsibility was undertaken by 
us at a time when the congregation them- 
selves could no longer continue it, and when 
this Association had sufficient means to 
warrant its action in assuming it, with the 
express intention of freeing the Kilmarnock 
congregation trom a constant and pressing 
barrier to their success. But for our 
then intervention this property would 
at that time have been disposed of, and 
the congregation forced either to disperse 
or reconstruct themselves under less bur- 
densome conditions. 

And now our own resources having 
become very limited, unless some other 
means could be found of in turn relieving 
ourselves of the responsibilities we had 
assumed, we were face to face with the 
duty of securing that relief at all costs 
in the interests of the continued and 
unfettered freedom of the Association to 
undertake any efforts in the Scottish 
field in general, for which it undoubtedly 
exists. 

The subject was subsequently surveyed 
and discussed at length, and your com- 
mittee were ultimately compelled to adopt 
a resolution to take steps to dispose of the 
property, giving a first opportunity to the 
McQuaker trustees to acquire it, or to 
enter into negotiations to relieve us of the 
liability of its retention. 

This body refused to entertain any such 
suggestion, and the matter has now been 
put into proper hands for negotiation and 
disposal. 


Looked at from any standpoint this 
course is undoubtedly very much to be 
regretted, but there was no other possible 
means of relieving ourselves of a serious 
and pressing difficulty and of an obstacle 
to the further advance and efficiency of 
this Association. 

As regards Kirkealdy, while our repre- 
sentations to the McQuaker trustees were 
similar to those indicated for Kilmarnock, 
and while there is no financial difficulty 
so far as that congregation are concerned, 
all that the McQuaker trustees had agreed 
to do up to the end of September, was 
to consider the name of any minister the 
congregation or ourselves cared to submit 


as an applicant for the ministerial vacancy 
there. 

The church management, recognising 
that this was mere trifling with a serious 
matter by a body who claimed to be 
discharging a sacred trust in Scotland, 
decided to resign en bloc from their official 
position at the end of this year; this was 
intimated to the McQuaker trustees with- 
out causing any alteration in their attitude, 
and so the matter rested until a conference 
of representatives of all the churches 
and the S.U.A. at the invitation of 
the McQuaker trustees assembled at Aber- 
deen, on September 30. The first im- 
pression made at that meeting regarding 
Kirkealdy was that the McQuaker trustees 
had decided that nothing could be done, 
but so strongly unanimous was the expres- 
sion of opinion made by the delegates 
attending in favour of the course advocated 
by your committee, that the trustees have 
been induced to reconsider their attitude 
with the result that we have now the 
pleasing intelligence to convey, that they 
have passed a resolution giving effect wholly 
to our proposals, and steps are being taken 
to put them into operation. 

Not alone is this decision hopeful 
and encouraging, but other methods now 
for the first time adopted by the trustees 
denote either a new aspect or a new policy, 
which we hail with the most unanimous 
approval and satisfaction, and shall extend 
to its furtherance the greatest assistance in 
our power. 

We are of the opinion, however, that if 
this Scottish Association, with its record of 
past usefulness in many directions, is to 
be put on a plane of greater utility, steps 
must be taken to give it greater freedom 
of action in the future, to add to its own 
members and effect its own propagandist 
work, and you will be invited to so adjust 
the constitution of the Association that 
its energies and whatever means it may 
become possessed of, may be directed to 
the most general advantage and advance- 
ment. 

It has not failed in the past to do good 
and useful work, and in the future, with 
new ideas and new enterprise, it will, 
at least, arduously endeavour to under- 
take little by little but surely and sted- 
fastly to retain not only one or two scat- 
tered provinces with church connections, 
but also to enfold within its ranks members 
from every city and town of any standing, 
from the Moray Firth to the Solway. 

This is a work that is suited to us as 
an Association; we need not expect to 
do it in one year or in perhaps many, 
but if the present members of our Asso- 
ciation, think it something that could 
be done and might, then, with their assist- 
ance and co-operation, with thankfulness 
for the benefits we have ourselves received 
in our religious community, it can be done, 
and it will. : 


Boru the critical reason and the ex- 
perience of the inward man have their 
times of dulness and non-illumination. 
Faith is the unswerving trust, at such 
seasons, in the enduring verity of those 
things, which in their moments of power 
and illumination, the critical reason and 
the experience of the soul have taught us. 
—R. A. Armstrong. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 

ai 


APPEAL. 


London: Mansford=-street.— The Rev. 
Gordon Cooper writes from The Parsonage, 
Mansford-street, Bethnal Green, E.:—*I shall 
be very grateful if you will again allow me to 
ask your readers for help. As you and your 
readers must know, a minister in charge of a 
Mission Church relies on the goodwill and 
generosity of his friends, and of all who are in- 
terested in mission work, to supply him with 
funds; and the claims upon the funds at this 
time of the year are very heavy. I therefore 
ask your readers to help me—not only to fill the 
Poors’ Purse, upon which I can draw throughout 
the year, but to provide me with a special fund, 
by means of which I may add a little joy and 
brightness to the lives of some of the poorer 
people in this district at Christmas time. Old 
clothes and boots and shoes, especially for 
children, will also be very acceptable. 


Billingshurst.—On Wednesday, Nov. 15, 
Rev. Priestley Prime, of Brighton, gave a most 
interesting lecture on “The Garden City.” The 
Working Men’s club-room was lent for the 
evening, and the chair was taken by a leading 
Churchman and ardent Conservative. Excellent 
lantern views were given. The chairman and 
many others in the audience said they greatly 
enjoyed the lecture, and hoped arrangements 
would be made for additional lectures during the 
season. ; 

_Blackburn.—The first of a series of reli 
gious services by Unitarian ministers was held 
at the Exchange Hall, Blackburn, on Sunday, 
November 26, when the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie delivered a discourse on ‘‘ The Religious 
Message of Unitarians.” He stated that the 
services had been organised from a desive to be 
helpful to men and women who were unable to 
find in orthodox ereeds and churches a religious 
faith which satisfied their intellectual and 
spiritual needs. Unitarians, had found joy 
and peace, as well as enlightenment, in their 
religion, and it was their duty as well as their 
privilege to make it known to others. Although 
the night was wet and stormy there was an 
attendance of 200 people, including a few 
Unitarians from Accrington, Burnley, Padiham, 
and Preston. The singing of the hymns was 
very hearty, led by the harmonium, and a 
small orchestra from Accrington. The people 
listened most attentively to the discourse. ‘To- 
morrow (Sunday) the Rev. R. McGee will 


preach. It is upwards of a quarter of a cen- 
tury since Unitarian services were held in 
BJackburn. 


Bristol: Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mis- 
sion.—Mrs. Broadrick has accepted the charge 
of the Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mission, for at 
any rate three months, and begins her ministry 
on Sunday, December 3. 

Dukinfield,—The Rev. Hugon 8. Tayler last 
Sunday concluded his twenty years’ ministry at 
the Old Chapel. : 

Dundee.—The thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
opening of the Unitarian Christian Church, Con- 
stitution-road, was cclebrated on Sunday, 
‘November 19, when special services were con- 
ducted by the minister, the Rey. Henry 
Williamson. In the afternoon a united service 
of the Sunday-school and the congregation was 
held, and was wel! attended. ; 

Halstead. — On Sunday Nov. 19, a special 
collection was made at the service on behalf of 
the ‘Band of Music Fund.” In connection 
with the church is an orchestral band, which 
leads the singing and renders selections ‘rom 
the compositions of the great Masters in Music. 
Their assistance is much appreciated by the 
congregation, as shown from time to time by 
their applause. The preacher on this occasion 
was the Rey. G. Carter, who took for the subject 
of his address, “‘ Music and Words,” showing their 
reciprocal influences, and the advantage which 
theologians, among others, had taken of the fact. 
There was a good audience, and a satisfactory 
collection was taken. TS 

Hinckley—A very successful sale of work 
was held on Thursday and Saturday afternoons, 
November 23 and 25. The proceedings were 
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opened on Thursday by Miss Clephan, of Leices- | a plain, 


ter, Mr. 8. Goede taking the chair. Mr. H. 
Atkins proposed a vote of thanks to Miss Clephan 
and the minister seconded. The sale realised 
about £95. 

Liverpool: Hamilton-road.—The congre- 
ation of this Mission have sustained a great loss 
in the death on Nov. 18 of Mr. John Davies 
Thomas, one of their most active and enthusi- 
astic workers, at the early age of 25. He was 
one of the dominant influences at Hamilton- 
road, where, for over ten years he acted as 
Sunday-school teacher, and threw himself heart 

_and soul into all the institutions connected with 
the place. He had splendid powers of initiative, 
and organised and successfully carried on many 
little societies which have made the Mission so 
attractive to young people. His calling as a 
school teacher took him from Liverpool to Peak- 
dale, Shirebrook, and Aberdare, and at each of 
these places he devoted himself freely to the 
Unitarian movement. His was a long and trying 
illness, borne with courage and a cheerful faith. 

London: Essex Church.—On Wednesday 
next, at 8.30, at a meeting of the Corgregational 
Society, the Rev. H. Gow, 8.A., will read a paper 
on “The Cominz Church,” to be followed by 
conference. 

London: Stamford-street.—The Annual 
Rummage Sale of the Biackfriars Mission was 
successfully held on Saturday, Noyember 25, 
and resulted in a sum of about £25 being 
handed to the treasurer. Many of the parcels 
sent were without the address of senders, and 
therefore could not be directly acknowledged. 

Manchester: Mosside (Fareweil and 
Presentation).—A soirée was held on Satur- 
day, Nov. 18, to bid farewell to the Rev. 
Charles Roper and Mrs. Roper, on their removal 
to Kilburn. A very large number of past and 
present members of the congregation assembled. 
The chairman, Mr. J. H. Pimley, in an admirable 
address referred to the splendid work that had 
been accomplished during the 17 years of Mr. 
Roper’s ministry, and also of the affectionate 
regard in which he was held by both young and 
old. Mr. and Mrs. Roper would carry with 
them to their new sphere of labour in London 
the sincerest wish of every member of the con- 
gregation for their happiness in the truest sense 
of the word, Mr. Tyson, one of the founders of 
the church, then spoke of the great loss the 
chureh would sustain in the removal of Mr. 
Roper. He presented a cheque for £75, 
the spontaneous offering of the members and 
friends of the church, and Mr. Roper replied 
in a most touching and sympathetic speech. 
Mr. Roper also received a copy of Morley’s 
‘‘Life of Gladstone” from the Young Men’s 
Class, and Mrs. Roper a travelling writing-desk 
from the Ladies’ Sewing Society, and from the 
Young Women’s Social Union a silver photo 
frame and silver hat-pin stand, while their little 
daughter was presented with a number of books 
from the Sunday-school. On Sunday Mr. Roper 
preached his farewell sermons to large congre- 
gations. 

Manchester (Pendleton).—On Sunday, 
November 26, the Rev. N. Anderton, gave the 
Jast of a series of Sunday Evening Addresses on 
‘‘Social Reformers of Last Century,” the 
subject being ‘‘ William Morris.” The services 
haye been very well attended, and especially 
notable for the large number of strangers who 
have keen attracted. by them. 

Mansfield.—The Rev. E. 1. Fripp preached 
his farewell sermons at the Old Meeting on 
Sunday, prior to his removal to Clifton. 

Middlesbrough.—The Sunday-school anni- 
versary was celebrated on Sunday, November 12, 
when sermons were preached by the Rev. W. R. 
Shanks, of Holbeck, Leeds. Special hymns and 

. the parable of the mustard sced (music by Hugh 
Atkins) were prepared and sung by the scholars, 
assisted by the church choir. On Wednesday 
evening the annual tea and entertainment were 
held, Although the weather was very stcrmy, 
there was a good attendance at the tea and a 
large gathering for the entertainment. Two of 
Mr. Hawkes’ plays, ‘Cinderella’? and “ Robin 
Hood,” were very well performed by the 
scholars, and much enjoyed by the large audience 
present. Songs and recitations filled in the 


intervals between the plays, and the programme 
ended with an amusing sketch, entitled ‘‘ Missed 
the Train,’ given by the senior scholars and 
members of the Guild. Last Sunday evening the 
second of the People’s Services, with popular 
hymns, was held, the Rev. W.H. Lameselle giving 


practical talk. The service was well 
attended, especially by the young people. 
Richmond.—Last Sunday the Rev. Felix 
Taylor concluded an impressive course of lectures 
on ‘‘T.eaders of Thought in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” with a rapid but hopeful glance at ‘‘ The 
Religious Outlook for the Future.” The at- 
tendance and the interest shown have been 
on the whole very encouraging; so much so 
that Mr. Taylor is planning a similar course 
for February and March of next year, in which 
he will attempt to put in fuller outline those 
frameworks of the larger faith which he could 
only adumbrate in general terms in the course 
of a historical survey of other movements. The 
last word of the course just ended was that 
“the age of faith is returning, but it demands 
a new theology.” A sacred concert was held in 
the church on November 15. The women’s 
meeting is as usual straining every nerve for the 
sale of work which is announced for December 12 
at the Priory, Bedford Park (London friends, 
tlease notice). The half-yearly congregational 
meeting was utilised for a discussion on ‘The 
Church and its influence on public questions,” 
suggested by the report of the Public Questions 
Committee of the Provincial Assembly. 
Sheffield: Attercliffe Unitarian Mission 
(Stone-Laying). — Thursday, November 23, 
was a great day for Sheffield Unitarians, as it 
was the occasion of the stone-laying ceremony 
for the new school chapel which is being erected 
for the Attercliffe Mission in connection with 
Upper Chapel. 
luncheon, to which a party of fifty-one sat 
down. At twoo’clocka large assembly gathered 
at the site in Shirland-lane. Centrally situated 
within a few yards of Attercliffe main road, the 
building, 
facings, is to consist of a meeting-room (to 
accommodate about 250 persons) measuring 


which will be of brick with stone | grove and E. Ceredig Jones replied. 


speed. The Rey. C. J. Street, who moved a 
vote of thanks to Mrs. Eadon for laying the 
foundation stone, said the new room would be 
suitable as a Sunday school, and for some years 
to come, at any rate, as a chapel. The move- 
ment marked the beginning of a new era, 


and he trusted not many months would 
pass before the building was open for 
use. Then their friends would be able to 


transfer their efforts from the Vestry Hall. 
There was a prospect of the money being 
raised very shortly, and he hoped there would 
be a wave of enthusiasm which would spread 
right through the district. All their congrega- 
tions in the city were working together, but it 
would be regarded as a daughter church of the 
Upper Chapel, and conducted on the same lines 
as Upper Chapel, without any dogmatic li:ni- 
tations. The financial contro! would be largely 
in the hands of the Upper Chapel, but as the 
cause strengthened, so would home rule gradually 
develop so far as Attercliffe was concerned. 
Mr. James Whitehead (chairman of the local 
committee) seconded the vote of thanks, and 
Mrs. Eadon replied, hoping that the movement 
would result in a chapel being built before 
many years. Mr. Geo. H. Leigh, of Manchester, 
who represented the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, and Mr, Henry Lupton, 
President of the Yorkshire Union, made en- 
couraging speeches, the former paying a tribute 
to the devoted work of Mr. Street, whom he had 
known in Manchester and afterwards in Bolton. 


The proceedings began with a | Mr, Ernest Parker, superintendent of the Mission 


Sunday-school, having replied on behalf of the 
Attercliffe people, Mr. A. J. Hobson extended a 
welcome to the visitors, and was supported by 
the Rev. A. H. Dolphin. The Revs. C. Har- 
The Rey. 
James C. Street (of Shrewsbury) who moved a vote 
of thanks to the ministers and deacons of the 


40 ft. by 30 ft., and two class-rooms, each of | Zion Congregational Chapel for the loan of their 


which is 16 ft. square. By means of sliding 
partitions these may be converted into one 
large room. ‘Towards the total of £1,700, 
£1,063 has been either raised or promised by 
subscriptions. In addition to this, the York- 
shire Unitarian Union have granted £250, and 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associ- 
ation £50, making a total of £1,363, and 
leaving about £350 to be raised. Prayer was 
offered by the Rev. James C. Street, of Shrews- 
bury, after which the hymn, ‘‘God of our fathers, 
hear our prayer’’ (announced by the Rev. C. 
J. Street, of Upper Chapel) was sung. Mr. 
George Hunt, the treasurer, made a financial 
statement, and mentioned that they wanted to 
open the building free of debt. Every effort, 
he said, must be made to secure that end. The 
members of Upperthorpe and Upper churches 
and the Attercliffe Mission were working for a 
bazaar, which would be held in March. In 
Attercliffe they had a band of excellent workers, 
He hoped that when they got into that new 
room they would be able to gather round them 
the men and women of the district, and that in 
the future a strong and vigorous congrega- 
tion would grow up there. He looked 
forward to the time when the room would 
not be sufficient to meet requirements, and 
when a chapel would have to be _ built. 
A collection was made, realising £35 7s. 8d¢ 
The stone was then laid by Mrs. R. T. Eadon 
(one of the oldest members of Upper Chapel), 
and the benediction was pronounced by Rev. 
Henry Dawtrey, assistant minister of Upper 
Chapel, who is curate-in-charge of the Attercliffe 
Mission. Subsequently the company adjourned 
to the Zion Congregational School, kindly lent 
for the occasion, where a well-attended meeting 
was held, under the presidency of Mr. M.J. 
Hunter. The ministers present were the Revs. 
Cc. J. Street, O. Hargrove, E. Ceredig Jones, 
Halliwell Thomas, W. Stephens, J. Dale, J. Ellis, 
J. E. Jenkins, J. S. Mathers, E. E. Jenkins, J. 
C. Street, A, H. Dolphin, and H. Dawtrey. Mr. 
G. H. Leigh represented the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and Mr. Henry Lupton 
the Yorkshire Unitarian Union. Brief speeches 
were insisted upon, but so many people had 
something to say that the afternoon was well 
advanced before the meeting was over. The 
Chairman, who said it was not everybody 
who had the pleasure and honour of laying a 
foundation stone of a Unitarian building, 
reminded them that there had been only two 
such ceremonies in Sheffield during his life— 
—Channing Hall and Upperthorpe Church, He 
hoped that that school chapel would do a 
mighty work at Attercliffe, and wished them God 


school, said that that movement did not mean 
that Attercliffe Unitarians were going to fight 
and stir up strife in any way. They were going 
to speak the truth they knew, to reveal the life 
they loved, and to invite the co-operation of 
many who stood outside all organisations and 
churches. This would be no centre of anta- 
gonism except to wrong and ignorance and 
bigotry. The motion was seconded and sup- 
ported by the Rev. H. Dawtrey and the Rev. E. 
i. Jenkins (formerly assistant minister). The 
chairman was thanked on the motion of the 
Rey. J. Ellis (district minister), seconded by the 
Rev. J. E. Jenkins (Padiham) also a former 
assistant minister, Mr. Ellis mentioning that it 
was four years since regular services were first held 
in Attercliffie. He attributed the success of that 
movement to the fact that the three Unitarian 
congregations in Sheffield had worked well and 
unitedly together. Tea was subsequently served 
at the Vestry Hall, and a very successful social 
gathering followed in the evening. 

Walmsley (Solton).—-The members of this 
old chapel have felt for some time that the 
Sunday-school suffers from want of sufficient 
accommodation. A Bazaar was held last 
spring with school extension as its main object. 
A Sale of Work took place last Saturday, 
November 25, when the building fund was 
augmented by about £47 10s. The Rev. E. KE. 
Jenkins presided, and the opening ceremony 
was performed by Mrs. E. W. Greg, of Egerton 
Hall, who spoke on the influence and power of 
the Sunday-school on the young people of a 
place of worship. The attendance at the open- 
ing was very encouraging considering the 
inclemency of the weather. There were many 
stalls, and all proved successful. 
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(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


C. & B.’s “ Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter-Scotch may no 
be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt 
post-card, Manufectory, London, W.C, 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


li is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 


METER, : 
SUNDAY, December 3.- - 
Acton; Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
_ » High-street, 11:15 and-7, Rev. ARTHUR HuRN. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Evsrace 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. F. W. STANLEY. : 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. Epaar DarPiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupr. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MARcHANtT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11, 
Rey. Frank K. Freeston; 12, Commu- 
nion; 6.30, Rev. A, Gonnanp, M.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrzis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11, Rev. H. Rawiines, M.A., and 7, 
Rev. W. Woopina, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savunn Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7. 
Rev. Frrep. HanKinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev, CHarizs 
Rover, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porr. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11,15 and,7, Rev. 

J. Pace Hoprs, 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gordon Coopmr, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

A. I. G. Frercuer. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JonrEs. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
and 7, Rev. Frrtx TAYLor. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. Epwarp 


11.15 


CaprLtrton, and 7, Mr. C. E. Mavrricn, 
Address on Peace, 
Stoke Newington, 11.15, Rev, W. Wooptna, 


B.A., and 7, Rev. H. Rawiinas, M.A. 
Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Rov. T. 
E. M. Epwarps., 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
Dr. Mummery. 


Dee SEE, 
PROVINCIAL. 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tt. 

Brackpoot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert MoGer. 

Buackroon, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Boortuy, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Moriey Mints. 

Bovrnemovrs, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox, 

BRaDrForD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. CerEpiq Jones, M.A, 

Brieauton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Prizsttry Primer, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Grorap STREET. 

CaMBRIDGE, 10, Emmanuel-street, 11.80, Rev. 
JAMES Harwoop, B.A, 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smrru, 

CuxstrR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30 
Rey. H. E, Haycocx. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 

Guitprorp, Unitarian Christian Church, 
and 6.30. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GaRDNER PRESTON. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARrEn, 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. Cuarnzs 
Harerove, M.A. 

LuicestrErR, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD voN PrtzoLp, M.A, 


? 


11 


Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 


6.30, Rey, A. Ernust Parry, 


LiverpPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK, 
Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RoBeERrs. 
Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6,30, 
Rey. J. Corttys Ovaurs, B.A. 
Marpston#; ‘Harl-strect’ Chapel, 11 and 6.30. | 
Nuweort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivENs. 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
JACKS, M.A. 
Portsmouru, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 
PortsmovutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonp. ; 
ScarBoroveH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
_ Rev. Orrwett Bryys. 
Suvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. THaspatE ReEeEp. 
SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, 11, 
Rey. A. H. Doxputy, and 6.30, Rev. C. J. 
Street, M.A., LL.B. 
Srpmovuru, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. AGAR. 
Sovurnrnp, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr 
Drita Evans. 
SovurHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Mort. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E, O’ConNnoR. 
TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Wain. 
TUNBRIDGE WeEtts, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 
—ee— 
IRELAND. 
Dusty, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
H. Vanon, B.D. 
OO 
WALES. 
ApeRystwitH, New Market Hall, 11. 
—_ i 
Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmrortu. 


THICAL RELIGION | SOCIETY, 

STEINWAY HALL, PORTMAN §Q., 

W.—Dec. 3, at 11.15, DR. WASHINGTON 
SULLIVAN. 


NITARIAN HALL, UPTON-LANE, 
FOREST-GATE, E. 


SALE OF WORK, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Dec. 6th and 7th. Opened by J. Harrison, 
Esq., at 6 o’clock on first day. Contributions 
Seiden! received by Mrs. PERRIS, 54, Capel- 
road. 


We would localisea MAGAZINE for any 
Church requiring same, made up of any inset, 
with two pages of local notes. 


SUPPLIED FREE. 


Address : ELLINGTON & CO., Publishers, 
Advertising Agents, and Contractors, 10, Fen- 
wick-street, HULME, MANCHESTER, Localisers 
of every suitable inset. Canvassers required. 


; BIRTHS. 

Eritu.—On November 25th, at 150, Kyver- 
dale-road, Stoke Newington, the wite of 
H. A. Hrith, of a daughter. 

‘Tayior.—On November 29th, at Wood Hey, 
Godley, Cheshire, the wife of Hugh 
Gaskell Taylor, of a son. 

Wesster.—On November 28th, at Ashwood- 
villas, Wakefield, to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
H. Webster, a son. 


MARRIAGE, 
THOMPSON—TIOMPSON.—On November 25th, 
at the Parish Church, Winscombe, by the 
Rev. J. A. Dodd, Vicar, Mary Gower, 
widow of the late Francis Thompson, and 
daughter of the late Foden Lawrence, to 
Henry Woolcott Thompson, of Cardiff. 


‘DEATHS. 

Dran.—At 17, Privece’s-gate, Halifax,. Jane, 
third and. youngest daughter of the late 
Abel Wadsworth Dean, and sister of the 
late Abel Dean, Akeds- road, Halifax. 
Born February 7th, 1829; died November 
24th, 1905. 

Firtp.—On November 24th, at 6, Gayton- 
crescent, Hampstead, Miss Alice Field, 
aged 88. 

WHITELEGGE.—On November 18th, at Belle- 
vue-terrace, Monkstown, Cork, the Rev. 
William Whitelegge, M.A., son of the Rev. 
William Whitelegge, of Platt. Chapel, in 
his 87th year. .For.63 years pastor at 
Prince’s Street Church, Cork. 


Schools, etc, 
See 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoarpING ScHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian TAuLsor, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Triniiy 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 

ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


ReEenes SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRIGHTON. : 


A Founder's Scholarship will be competed 
for in June, 1906. The value is such as to 
reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and 
tuition to £80 a year, 

For particulars of the Examination, apply 
to Miss Wik AITH, Roedean School, Brighton. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
: ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 


PRINCIPAL Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 
Situations, 
VACANT ANB WANTED. 
Gio 


i\ INISTER’S DAUGHTER desires 

EMPLOYMENT.—Mission Work pre- 
ferred. Experience : nursing (partly trained) ; 
teaching, London Matriculation ; shorthand 
typewriting, dispensing.—Address, “ Veritas,” 
InQuIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


E- ENGAGEMENT DESIRED.— 
Useful COMPANION or HOUSE- 
KEEPER. Long experience. Good needle- 
work.—For references, &c., 8. W., c/o Rev. 
Dendy Agate, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


Risers. certificated, seeks post in 
a Schcol. Subjects : Mathematics, 
Arithmetic, English, Latin, French, and 
German. Salary, £35-£40—‘“ Experienced,” 
InQuIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


Ve MATRON (ady) for 

small Convalescent Home (12 beds), one 
nurse. Fall hospital training required. 
Duties to commence early in January. Salary 
£45. Application (by letter only), containing 
full particulars and copies of not more than 
three testimonials, to be sent on or before 
December 11th to Cuaries THompson, Hsq., 
Dulwich House, Convalescent Home, Cardiff. 


YH, ANTED immediately, MAID- 

ATTENDANT for invalid gentleman 
(permanent situation), not under thirty. Also 
good NURSE for two chiidren, 1 year and 6 
years; good needlewoman.—Write, B., 69, 
Edgware-road, W. 


OMPANION to Lady requiring 
usefal assistance in any way. Active, 
capable lady, practical knowledge house- 
keeping, clever needlewoman, chair covers, &c. 
Re-engagement desired. Good references.— 
H. H., 65, Frant-read, Tunbridge Wells. 


PREDK. LONG @ SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &. 


AS NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
‘o Epiror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


LANTS that Please —Strong clumps 

of hardy flowering perennials,12 varie- 

ties, my selection, 33. carriage paid ; cash re 

turned if dissatisfied; list of many choice 

cheap and uncommon plants free ; kindly 

mention _paper—H. B. Potiarp, F.R.H.S., 
Market Grower, Evesham. naa 
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Board and ‘Residence, 


ee 


Artists in Stained § Leaded Glass PjOURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 


18, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
‘Under the direction of Geo. G, LAIDLER, 


NUT CAKES. 


Scmething new and good. ' 
They are ideal for({dg 
afternoon Teas, 

LIGHT & DAINTY. 
Hazel Nut . 6d. each, 
Cocoanut... ... ... 6d, each, 

Postage 34, each extra. 

FOUR CAKES POST FREE for 2/2, 


Send for New Descriptive Price List to~ 


HUGH MAPLETON, Nut Food Manufacturer, 


2 & 3 Dolphin-st., Ardwick, Manchester, 
ALSO AT HAMBURG. 


Nazareth (Unitarian) Chapel, 


PADIMAMI. 
Bazaar in Aid of the Centenary Memorial 
Schools, December 13, 14, and 16 next. 


' Contributions in money or goods will bo thankfully 
received by Rev. J. E. Jenkins, Minister, Blackburn- 
road ; Andrew Wilkinson, Esq., Treasurer, Church-St. 


ALFRED BLEZARD Send, 
TW. WapbiNcron, ; Sectetar sae 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
to be held oa WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
14ru, 1906, the CONTRIBUTORS will have 
to elect a Manager in place of Mr. E. Clephan, 
who has resigned ; three Managers in place of 
Messrs. W. Long, D. Martineau, and Frank 
Preston, who retire by rotation, and are eligible 
for re-election ; and two Managers in place of 
Messrs. Edwd. J. Blake and W. Byng Ken- 
rick, who were appointed to fill vacancies by 
the Board at its meeting in June last, and 
whose appointment will need the confirmation 
cf the Contributors. 

Any Contributor may be nominated by two 
other Contributors to fill a vacancy on the 
Board of Management. Such nominations 
must be sent to Mr. Worthington before 
Ist January, 1906. } 

A.W. Worruincton, The Hill, 

: Stourbridge, 
FRANK Preston, Meadowcroft, 
North Finchley, London, N. 


On. 
Secs. 


Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pococx. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. —“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. * First-clas® 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary. certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 
DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 
girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 
moorland air. Home comforts and. genial 
companionship. Fast through trains,—Pros- 
pectus from Proprietor, 
VASTBOURNE.—Mount. Royal, 33, 
| Grand Parade. Hn Pension. Unrivalled 
eaten on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
evonshire Park, &e, Separate tables ;.elec- 
tric light. Terms from2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 
YEAKORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; board if 
required ; highly recommended ;_ moderate 
ei CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 
errace. 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
LhoeonTDPDon. 
This well-appointed and commodious Tem- 
erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 
ight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms onevery Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard’ Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 
Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
83. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on areth 9 


ication. 
Telegraphic Address: “ BoOKCRAFT,” LONDON, 


EATONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LON BON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from is. 6d 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSO- 

iL CIATION of PRESBYTERIAN AND 

UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 

A PUBLIO RELIGIOUS SERVICE anda 
CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
will be held at the MOSS-SIDE UNITA- 
RIAN FREE CHURCH, Shrewsbury-street, 
Brooke’s Bar, on SATURDAY, DECEMBER 
9rH, 1905. 

3.30 p.M.—Service in the Church, conducted 
by the Rev. S. Atrrep STEINTHAL. Sermon 
by the Rev. Puitie H. WicKsTEED, M.A. 

5.0 p.M.—Tea, inthe Schoolroom. Sixpence 


each, 

~ 6.0P.m.—CONFERENCE in the Schoolroom. ; 
‘The President of the Association, the Rev. 

Denby AGATR, B.A., in the Chair.. Ricuarp 

Roginson, Esq., Chairman of the Social Ques- 
tions Committee, will read a Paper, entitled— 
“Social Reforms: How can our Churches 
assist them ?”’ 

Discussion to be opened by the Rey. 
CHARLES PEACH, who will be followed by 
Miss CATHERINE GiITTINS, of Leicester. The 

~ Conference will then be open. 
T. FLETCHER ROBINSON 
“NEANDER ANDERTON, 


- BLACKFRIARS MISSION 
DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE, 


under the direction of Mr. HerBert 
~ Lawrorp, of “A Snug Little Kingdom,” will 
be given at ST. GEORGH’S HALL on Wed-. 


’ f Hon Secs. 


nesday, December 13th, in aid of the Funds 
of the Mission. 
_ Tickets: Reserved Seats, 5s. and 2s. 6d.; 
Balcony, 1s.; may be had at Essex Hall, or at. 
F he London Chapels, 60s : 


any of t 
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19" CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE 
E 


oo 


Assets, £162,000. 
Dirxorors. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnenoz, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Deputy-Chairman—Maxx H, Jupex, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 


| Miss Ceci GraDWELL, 7, Victoria-street, S.W, 


¥, H. A. Hanpoastiez, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S.W. 

ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C, 

Miss Ormeg, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, S.W. 

STEPHEN SEAWARD TYLER, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, 8.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 84 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, snd 
Interest for each £100. 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years 


LAs 18s 3015.6 014 2 {| 01211 
Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation. Prospectus 
free, ; 


FREDERIOK LONG, Manager. 
Christmas Turkeys, all sizes, splendid 
condition; also New-iaid Hggs, Chickens, 
Ducks, and Geese—Miss GRUNDY, The Syca- 


| mores, Royston, Herts. 


i 
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JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Prick THUREEPENCE. 


Contents for DECEMBER. 


Good Tidings of Great Joy for All. 
The Sorrowful Side of London, and the 


emedy. 
Thoughts..on the Diversity of Religious 
Opinions. 
The Nelson Celebration and National Ideals. 
The Revolution in Russia. 
The English Schoolboy. 
Royal Pork Butchers. 
Notes by the Way. Notes on Books, &c. 


F. R. Henperson, 16, Paternoster-row, 
and all Bodksellers, 


DR. WEYRIOUTH’S 
NEW TESTAMENT WITH NOTES. 


Oxford India Paper, Gilt Edges, Cloth, 3/6 net; Blue 
Leather (for presents), 5/- net. Ordinary Paper, Cloth, 
Gilt Top, 2/6 net ; Blue Leather, Gilt Edges, 4/- net. 


THE NEW TESTANIENT 


IN MODERN SPEECH. 


BY THE 
Late R.. EF. WEYMOUTH, M A., D. Lit. 
EDITED BY 
E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 


“By far the best of its kind.’—PRINCIPAL SALMOND 
“Really beautiful.”—DR. CAMPBELL MORGAN, 


London: J. CLARKE & CO, 
New York: BAKER & TAYLOR. 


FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOON READING. 
WILLIE WEE’S ARM CHAIR, 


and Other Stories ferChildven. Cr. 8vo, 2/6net, 


Children of the present age will find pleasure in these 
old fashioned stories, and there are many persons now 
well on in middle life, who look back with pleasure to 
the memory of Sunday Afternoon readings of these 
homespun tales. 

Liverpool: HENRY YOUNG & SONS. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co, 


Mansford Street Church & Mission, 


MANSFORD STREET, BETHNAL GREEN. 


A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at 
Mansford-street, to open the New Club 
Rooms recently completed, on TUESDAY, 
DECEMBER 5rTu, 1905. 

CHARLES W. JONES, Esq., will preside, 
supported by Rev. W. C. Bowie, Rev. John 
Ellis, Rev. Henry Gow, W. Wallace Bruce, 
Esq., L.C.C., Hahnemann Epps, Hsq., John 
Harrison, Esq., S. W. Preston, Esq., HE. H. 
Pickersgill, Esq., E. B. Squire, Esq., and 
others. 

The Committee cordially invite the presence 
of all friends. Tea and coffee, 6.45. Chair, 8 

S. W. PRESTON, | 
J.C. DRUMMOND, f 


OLLEGE CHAPEL, STEPNEY- 

GREEN, E.—PUBLIC CONFERENCE 

on CONSCRIPTION opened by OC. EH. 

Maurice, Esq., Dec, 8rd, Sunday afternoon, at 
5 o'clock. 


Cerms for Advertisements, 
—__—__——_- 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on ‘THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


Hon. Sees. 


Sa'8s. Os 
PER PaGE .... Mes sete Oe Oe O 
Haur-PaGE ... Se Sc eed 
Per CoLumMn ... wee eee 
Inco IN CoLUMN ... EeOT smo 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge1/8 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


SS 
Ail payments in respect to 'THE INQUIRER to - 

be made to BE, KENNEDY, 3, E'ssex-street, Strand 

London, W.C. The entire remittance should 


accompany all orders to insert Advertisements, 


~ 
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How to Keep 
in Health. 


NE of the foremost rules to observe 
O is to take an abundance of liquid 
nourishment and to drink chiefly 
between and after meals, and not so much 
during meal times. 


As a health promoting beverage, 
* Cadbury’s Cocoa” is universally ad- 
mitted to be in the front rank, both the 
medical faculty and the public being 
unanimous in appreciation of the physical 
benefits to be derived from this absolutely 


pure cocoa. 


Cadbury’s Cocoa should be taken 
regularly, especially during the winter 
season, and on cold and wet days, when a 
hot cup wards off many a chill, 


“Everybody likes Cadbury’s Cocoa 
because it is the nicest cocoa. It is the 
standard of highest purity in cocoa, and 
is the cheapest and best beverage for 


family use. 
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The Sunday School Association. |} 
SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR A LIMITED PERIOD. 


{| Books of the Liberal Faith 
PEOPLE’S EDITIONS 64. EACH. 
Postage 2d. 


ANLSLLDVVVVV VV PVIAAS A 


GOD AND THE SOUL: An Essay 
towards Fundamental Religion. By 
RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG, B.A, 

Dr. Martineau wrote :—“I am convinced that it 
assumes nothing which the Agnostic can disturb, infers 
nothing which its premises do not involve, and gathers 
into its results all the contents of Caristian aspiration 
and experience.” 


and Parents, 


THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS: 
Their Origin and Relations. Third 
Edition. With a New Chapter on the 
Historical Value of the Gospels. By J. 
ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 


Vols. for 1898, 1899, 1900 and 1902. 
Published at 2/6 net, 


Offered for 1/- ; d 
in Pek ely postage 40: 5 ail t er er se : Mite. Harpy ee ae Ree te Eaceoras| 30 
VorR—The 7 att S aie i H | ordinary text book, an e public at large wou Co) 
Notr—The issue for 1901 is out of print. 4 | well to read it and ponder some of the problems its 
BY q | suggests.” 


THE SOUL: Its Sorrows and its 


Also the few remaining copies of : E 
rie | W. G. TARRANT || eee, 2 es 
y CHARLEs B, UprTon, B.A., B.Sc, 
‘Sunday School Helper ’ : 


CONTENTS :—Memoir and Introduction. 1. Sense of 

p me ly athout me # reo of fine ee pemee “of 

2 A Booklet (84 pp ) in attractive: ersonal Relation to God. 4. Spiri _Progress. 5. 

< e : 4 . 3 | Hopes Concerning Future Life, 6, Prospects of Chrfs- 
Vols. 1888, 1889, 1890 and 1891, ; tianity. : ‘ 2 


f cover, gilt top; suitable for Christ- 


Offered for 6d. per vol., postage 4d. | § : : 
} mas and New Year presentation. | MANENT IN RELIGION. By Minor 
: J. SavacE, D.D. 


The Committee make this offer subject to , _ : ‘ aa 
k ° eqge e A Plain Treatment of the Great Essentials of Religion, 
E Price One Shilling Net. f | being a sifting from these of such things as cannot out- 


THE PASSING AND THE PER- 


its remaining i i 
g in force only until the 28th live the results of Scientific, Historical, and Critical 


February next, or until the remainder of the 7 | Study. 
copies have been sold. ae a : BOOK ROOM, 


Orders will be executed in the order received | | PHILIP GREEN, 5, ESSEX STREET, | | ESSEX HALL, ESSEX ST., STRAND, W.C. 
and should be sent to k STRAND, LONDON, W.c 
vi > ? oe 

Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.,and Published for the Pro- 


Mr. B. C. HARE, ; 
z ; Or of the A WwW ' ; rietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3. Essex-stree’ 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, (Or of the Author, Wandsworth.) Birand Tondo WO. able Agent, SOUR BREWOOD: 
London, W.C 20 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C. Manchester (Wholesale), 
’ +X. JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, Dec. 2, 1905, 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
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Tue Rey. W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D., who 
has been minister at Swansea during the 
last seven years, has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association to proceed 
to Wellington, New Zealand, to take 
charge of the Unitarian congregation 
recently formed in that city as a result of 
the visit of the Rev. Charles Hargrove, 
M.A. Itis believed that there is an ex- 
cellent prospect of building up a streng 
Unitarian Church in Wellington. Dr. and 
Mrs. Tudor Jones will leave for New Zea- 
land early in the New Year. They will carry 
with them the best wishes of a large circle 
of friends in the important work which 
they are undertaking. 


Ten years of Unionist government 
have come to an end this week with Mr. 
Balfour’s resignation, and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is Prime Minister. 
The General Election, which must come 
at the beginning of the New Year, will be 
the oceasion for a searching review of the 
policy of the late Government. Then the 
baleful legacies of that moral tragedy, the 
South African war, will have to be con- 
sidered, and the attitude of the new 
Government towards the question of 


Chinese labour in the Transvaal, and the 
enormous increase of military and naval 
expenditure in this country: The Fiscal 
controversy will, of course, be prominent, 
but it will not be allowed to overshadow 
_ the questions of Temperance and Educa- 

tion, At the present moment the general 


| feeling throughout the country is probably 


one of relief that at last a straightfor- 
ward issue is to be put before the people, 
and the friends of progress and social 
reform are filled with a great hope that 
the new Government will have power to 
do something effective towards the accom- 
plishment of their ideals. 


** WE may hope,’’ says the Methodist 
Times, in a leading article on the change 
of Government, “ that this event marks 
the end of the age of political scepticism, 
immorality, and flaccidity which set in on 
Mr, Gladstone’s death, and was partly 
traceable even before that. As Metho- 
dists we are sworn foes of . politics of that 
temper. Faith in God and the soul, in 
the reality of the great Redemption, in 
eamest effort and sacrifice for the common 
good, inabjuring covetousness and setting 
human rights above property, in the 
simple life and high thinking for the 
public weal, in the brotherhood of men 
and the equality of all before God ; these 
are principles to which we stand pledged 
by our religion and which—more clearly 
acknowledged by the men who will now 
come into power, than by those who have 
just quitted it; certainly more deeply 
believed in by the Progressive Party than 
by the Reactionary—will now have the 
opportunity of making themselves felt in 
our legislature.” 


WHEN the Kaiser William II. speaks 
there are English readers prepared to find 
familiar facts presented in an unfamiliar 
light. . At the same time we must confess 
to something startling to us in the reference 
to Russia contained in the Imperial speech 
with which the German Reichstag has been 
opened. Russia is in a flame of revolt 
from Hast to West; the autocracy is 
visibly crumbling to pieces. What hope 
there is for this huge complex of races and 
nationalities, known geographically as 
Russia, lies in the thought that within the 
popular uprising of revolt is to be found 
also an idea and a directing mind, which 
will prove equal not only to the overthrow 
of the old, but to the upbuilding of a new 
order. But at present the destinies of the 
people are hidden in stress and agony. 
Yet the Kaiser speaks as though his neigh- 
bour realm were at peace, and needing only 
to rely on the Tsar. He hopes that the 
Tsar, as the road-maker of a happy future, 
will be allowed to win the love and grati- 
tude of his people. There is something 
dangerous in this resolve not to see things 
as they are. Certainly there falls on 
Nicholas of Russia the condemnation due to 
long generations of corrupt misrule. The 
present Tsar does but inherit and carry 


So much the apolo- 
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on an evil tradition. 
gist may say; but ‘‘ road-maker 

We scan anxiously the reference of the 
German Emperor to his relations with 
foreign Powers. The mention of France is 
not too friendly. At the same time we 
can rejoice at the settlement of the Morocco 
difficulty. The veiled allusion to this 
country also shows a disturbed state of 
feeling, which we trust may pass away. 
As for the dream of a great navy, to what 
endis this? And when will this insensate 
national rivalry pass away ? The peace of 
Europe does not depend on its armaments, 
but on the peaceful understanding and 
intercourse of its peoples. We rejoice to 
recognise that the most important single 
party in Germany is avowedly a peace 
party, opposed alike to militarism and to 
‘* big navyism.’’? And we look hopefully 
to the growth in this and other lands, as 
well as in Germany, of the faith in and the 
efforts towards the realisation of Mazzini’s 
vision of the United peoples of Europe. 
This 1s of even greater importance for the 
common weal than the correctness of the 
relations of governing bureau with govern- 
ing bureau. 

Tue latest issue of the official organ of 
the Garden City Association reports that 
the present population of the city is about 
1,000, compared with a population of 
about 450 when the estate was purchased. 
Five miles of new roads have been made, 
eight miles of water mains laid down, and 
four miles of sewers; 60 new houses are 
occupied, 150 others are ready or in course 
of erection, and land has been let for 
about 200 in addition. Seven factory sites 
are let, and three factories have started 
operations. Gas works were opened on 
October 10. 

THE educational requirements of the 
new city are being provided for. An 
educational committee, which included 
Sir John Gorst and the Bishop of Here- 
ford, has decided on the general lines on 
which the first public school shall be 
established. The intention is to provide 
education of a standard equal to that of 
the average secondary school, with great 
improvements in the plan, situation, and 
architecture of the school, facilities for 
sports, musical, artistic, and other refining 
influences, facilities for social intercourse, 
and the ‘inclusion of all social classes 
together. 

Tue Rev. Charles Hargrove’s sermon in 
this month’s Mill Hill Pulpit is entitled 
‘Maran Atha,’’ a sermon on the Lord’s 
coming. We quote its conclusion ;— 
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“The day of the Lord is ever at hand. 
It is to-day, it was yesterday, it will be 
to-morrow. It breaks now upon this 
land, now upon that, terrible in dark 
clouds of judgment, bright in assurance 
of mercy. Storms of God, they burst 
upon the nations, and again and again 
it has seemed to men that there’ was no 
more hope and the end of all things was 
at hand. Then, the storm’s fury spent, 
the air was cleared, and lo! the heaviness 
and oppression of the past has departed, 
and a fairer order arises out of the ruin of 
the old. 

“History is full of such examples of 
doom. followed by renovation. At this 
present moment the Lord has come to 
Russia. Dark to-day lower the clouds 
over a great empire which seems tottering 
to its fall. Across sea and land reach us, 
out from under the pall of darkness 
lightning-riven which covers it, sounds of 
wrong and woe. Old time oppressor, and 
oppressed for the first time quickened to 
revolt, meet in deadliest strife, and 
threat answers threat, and violence is 
met by violence. Tales of horror are 
borne to our ears which make good 
men ask why God permits it and if in- 
deed God is love. Famine and misery, 
riot and murder; bloody revolt and 
bloody repression, mutiny of troops and 
strikes of workers, are the burden of 
every day’s news, It is the Day of 
judgment: Judgment on centuries of 
oppression and outrage. Judgment on a 
government supported by the drunken- 
ness and degradation of the people. Judg- 
ment on the rich who have lived by 
the sweat of the starving poor. Judg- 
ment on a church ‘inereased with goods’ 
and careless of true religion, The wrongs 
of ages have mounted up till the heap 
has reached to heaven and vengeance has 
broken out as from the clouds. 

« And, judgment executed, the clouds 
having poured out their waters, the sun 
shall shine out and there shall be pros- 
perity and peace such as never was 
before. For as the old myth teaches, the 
Lord comes to judge and to redeem. 
Heaven and earth pass in ruin only to 
make way for new heavens and a new 
earth. And God’s new is ever better than 
the old. 

‘“Maran Atha! O Master come! 
Come and reveal to us here too in 
England the kingdom of heaven, and 
reign over us in liberty and righteous- 
ness and love!”’ 

Tue French Senate on Wednesday 
passed the law for the Separation of 
Church and State by 181 votes against 
102, 

Tue address on ‘Christianity in the 
Light of Historical Science,’’ delivered 
by the Rev. J. Hstlin Carpenter at the 
opening of the Session at Manchester 
College, Oxford, on Oct. 16, and published 
the same week in these columns, is now 
separately issued by the College, with the 
addition of a number of notes. 


To CorrEsPponpENTS. — Letters, &c.; 
received from A. B., J. W. B., R. D: D., 
EH. 1. FF. FeH. J. H., J... GF. M., 
He Ne. OF: T,, Ha: V., Bs Wed; 
H. W: 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


——— 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
sepressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME ; 
and all private information should be accom- 
pinied by the name and address of the senders. 


SCOTTISH UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


“Sir,—The Committee of the above 
Association thank you for publishing the 
45th Annual Report submitted to its 
members last October, and your readers 
may now judge for themselves as to the 
‘* deliberate, elaborate, and severe indict- 
ment against the McQuaker Trustees in 
which a bitter animus was abundantly 
evident,’’ and decide whether ‘‘ the report 
as an indictment is utterly disgraceful,”’ 
as stated in the letter sent you by the Rev. 
Alexander Webster, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church at Aberdeen. Mr. Webster 
adds to his other misrepresentations of 
facts, an insinuation of illegality which 
may also at once be entirely refuted. 

In the new Constitution not one single 
past privilege of rightful assistance or 
encouragement to churches is withdrawn, 
but rather augmented. It is an entire 
reversion to the basis of the Association 
in 1861. Its first object then, Mr. Webster 
states, was ‘‘ to strengthen the Unitarian 
societies already existing in Scotland.’’ 
But that was not its main object, nor were 
the methods to be adopted in its work 
limited to ‘‘ grants to churches,’’ as such 
an intention is never as much as hinted at. 

The whole sense and essence of the 
actually stated purpose of the Constitution 
of 1861 has been altogether transferred to 
that of 1905, and it is exactly opposite in 
spirit and fact to that read into it by Mr. 
Webster. 

The object, then, was ‘‘ to seek out 
those who hold Unitarian principles without 
having enjoyed the opportunity of joining 
a Unitarian congregation, and when a 
sufficient number of such persons can be 
found in one place, to induce them to form 
a society.”’ That is again the main 
purpose of our Association, and to which 
the greatest energy will be devoted. 


Mr. Webster has also said; ‘‘ the 
churches are now cut off from the Associa- 
tion.’’ Thisis not the fact. Hach church 


has still the right of representation on the 
Committee according to Rule 3, just the 
same as ever, while for every ten members 
joining the Association from any church or 
distriet, a representative on the Committee 
is also allowed, which surely provides an 
equal and ample opportunity to guide and 
assist In its affairs. 

As to Mr. Webster’s statement regarding 
the church buildings at Kilmarnock having 
been secured to the congregation for another 
year, it is not the case that this was done 
at the annual meeting “‘in opposition to 
an unwarranted decision of the Committee 
of the 8.U.A. to sell it.”’ 

A special offer was made at this meeting, 
for the first time, to defray all charges on 
the property for a year. This offer, for 
this period, was embodied in a resolution, 
which, however, also contained distinct 
approval of the Committee’s whole action 
‘in the matter, and became the finding of the 
meeting. 

In conclusion, we have no intention of 
further encroaching on your space in a con- 
troversial war, and have only done this 


£ 


much to defend our Association and its 
proposed work against the unwarranted 
aspersions of the Rev. Alexander Webster, 
and to allow those interested in the pro- 
gress and prosperity of our Scottish work 
an opportunity of exercising an indepen- 
dent judgment on our aims and methods. 
Jas. G. Davrpson, 
Hon. Secretary, S.U.A. — 


es 
THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT. 


Sir,—I am glad that my review of Mr. 
Balmforth’s book has given him the 
opportunity of clearing up an important 
point. As he suggests, there was some 
excuse for my misunderstanding. But 
the main thing is not how I misunderstood, 
but what Mr. Balmforth’s actual view is, 
which, now that he has pointed it out, I 
can see was his real meaning. 

May I in turn explain that I am abso- 
lutely innocent of any wish to ‘* exclude 
devout agnostics ’’ from religious fellow- 
ship. Oh! this wearisome) business of 
everlasting explanation, all due to our 
having to explain away our dogmatic 
name. We are always oscillating between 
two antagonistic and equally impossible 
positions: (1) That we stand for certain 
dogmatic opinions in contradistinetion to 
other churches; and (2) that we stand 
simply for negative freedom. And we 
refuse to see that the only way to transcend 
this opposition, and get out of this intel- 
lectual dilemma, is to say with Dr. John 
Hunter in his ‘‘ Coming Church,’’ that a 
church should stand for the Christian 
Spirit. All this would be implied and 
made secure if we were simply ‘‘ Free 
Christians.’ A ‘‘ spirit’ is the outcome 
of the whole of a man’s. personality— 
intellect, feeling and will—and is therefore 
the true medium of religious expression ; 
whereas dogma, or freedom from dogma, 
is the outcome principally of intellect. 
The Christian Spirtt would exclude no 
‘* devout ’’ man. 


Cardiff, Dec. 4. W. WHiIrTaker. 
i 
PUBLIC QUESTIONS: 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. G. A: 


King, is good enough to designate as 


begging the question the simple, practi- 
calexperience to which I referred as to 
the preservation of peace by prepara- 
tion to maintain it. Universal brother- 
hood is too far off to be within the 
range of practical polities, and it is very 
satisfactory to find that in Australia 
every schoolboy receives some military 
training and practice with a miniature 
rifle, and that the extension of this to 
all fit male adults is being seriously 
contemplated. So far is all this from 
engendering the war spirit there that it 
has brought hostile politicians to meet 
upon a common platform: For the 
physique, no less than for the morals 
of this nation, and, indeed for our com- 
mon humanity, it is to be devoutly 
hoped that Lord Roberts will succeed in 
his patriotic efforts to promote univer- 
sal military training. This would do 
much to extinguish class prejudice, 
elevate the whole tone of the people, 
and promote the true brotherhood of 
mutual self-sacrifice. — 
. _  ARMYTAGE 
Hampstead, December 5 
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STUDIES IN STOICISM. 
i IV. 
-STOIC THOUGHT OF DEATH. 


tn my last article I pointed out what 
wide fluctuations in insight and spiritual 
_ temper are revealed in the writings of the 
Stoics, fluctuations-ranging from the most 
glaring optimism to a gloomy and chilling 
‘pessimism. Seneca, for instance, varies 
from the most ardent conviction of the 
goodness of life to the sentiment, ‘‘ not 
to be born is the happiest lot of all, and 
the nearest thing to this is to die as quickly 
as possible.’ In estimating Stoic thought 
on death and the future life we must 
remember this liability to spiritual fluc- 
tuation, and be prepared to find a Stoic 
speaking confidently on the subject at one 
time and somewhat more doubtfully at 
another. It seems to me that it is a mis- 
take to say, as Dr. Rendall does, that when 
Seneca, for instance, speaks confidently 
ebout immortality, ‘‘he illustrates the 
tendency of Roman Stoicism to make 
at least verbal concessions to the popular 
belief in some survival after death.’’ 


The truth seems rather to be that the whole 


of Stoical philosophy led logically to the 
conclusion of the immortality of the soul, 
but that, since the real grasping of such a 
fact depends on what we may call “ spiritual 
condition ’’ as well as on logic, the Stoic 
varied in his discernment of the necessity 
and the reality of life beyond death. At 
one time he speaks with hesitation and some 
doubt, at another with triumphant assur- 
‘ance. With most men to-day belief in 
immortality issues from the perception 
that they are living in a world-order that is 
rational and good, the inner Reality of 
which is spirit, infinite, eternal, which they 
learn to trust in this life, and for what is 
beyond. §o the Stoic believed in a world- 
order rational and good, in spirit, infinite 
and eternal as its inner Reality. The 
material universe was the outer aspect or 
form of expression which this Reality gave 
to itself. The abiding essence of Nature 
was God, a Spirit Power, the Creative 
Hnergy whence sprang our human spirits, 
the Providence that guided and trained 
them towards certain goals of moral 
perfection during their earthly sojourn. 
From the fact of God as Hternal Spirit, 
from the fact that the human spirit is 
His offspring, from His providential good- 
ness, from the moral ends He places before 
men, from His fatherly interest and 
guidance, all of which the Stoic held tena- 
ciously, the immortality of the human 
soul seems logically to follow. Had no 
further word been written by the Stoics 
on the subject we should have been war- 
ranted in saying that this conclusion and no 
other was the true outcome ol their system. 
But they have left us much on the subject, 
referring to it sometimes with hesitation, 
sometimes with deep assurance, according 
as their spirits rose to the realisation of 
this last demand of their whole philosophy. 
Man’s kinship with God is thus expressed 
by Epictetus; “‘ From God have descended 
the seeds not only to my father and grand- 
father, but to all beings which are generated 
on the earth, and particularly to rational 
beings—for these only by their nature are 
formed to have communion with God, 
being by means of reason conjoined with 
im. \ should not such a man call 


himself ....a son of God?’ That 
man sprang from God and is of the same 
spiritual nature, is basal in all Stoic teach- 
ing. How can such a thing be anything 
but immortal as God isimmortal ? Seneca 
in many passages speaks in no uncertain 
language on the point. He not only 
insists on the fact of life beyond death, but 
has certain well-defined conceptions as to 
what it will be like, which can-be gleaned 
by the careful reader of his pages. To God 
he says: ‘* We shall go when our souls shall 
be delivered from the slavery of our flesh.’’ 
** The good mind came from Heaven, and 
to Heaven it must return, and there enjoys 
a kind of felicity which a pure and virtuous 
mind enjoys in some degree even upon 
earth.’’ Seneca says that the general 
consensus of opinion that in the future 
state there will be a distribution of rewards 
and punishments, has great weight with 
him, though he advances no arguments on 
his own account to justify this expectation. 
He believes, however, that life beyond 
death is but the continuation of an exis- 
tence that is eternal. ‘‘ The day we fear 
as our last is but the birthday of our 
eternity, and it is the only way to it, 
so that what we fear as a rock proves to 
be but a port, in many cases to be desired, 
never to be refused; and he that dies 
young has only made.a quick voyage of it.”’ 
And again he says: “* This Life is only a 
prelude to Iternity, where we are to expect 
another original state of things. . . 
That which we call Death is but a pause 
or suspension, and, in truth, a progress 
to Life, only our thoughts look downward 
upon the body, and not forward upon 
things to come.’’ These quotations are 
taken from Seneca’s treatise on a “ Happy 
Life.”? From them we conclude that Seneca, 
in certain moods at least, believed firmly 
in life’s triumph over the dissolution of 
the body, that the human soul is immortal 
and eternal, that after death it xretains 
its consciousness and may enjoy felicity, 
and probably reaped its due punishment 
and reward. 

In his ‘‘ Consolations to Marcia ’’ there 
are several passages that further disclose 
Seneca’s ideas as to what the life beyond 
death is like. A conscious life is implied 
in the following: ‘‘ When the time shail 
arrive for the world to be brought to an 
end that it may begin its life anew, all 
the forces of nature will perish in conflict 
with one another... then we also, 
the souls of the blest, and the heirs of 
eternal life . . . shall be changed into our 
old elements. Happy is your son, Marcia, 
in that he already knows this.’’ Knowledge 
implies consciousness and a continuation of 
personal existence. But Seneca, it will be 
seen, complicates matters by bringing in 
the Stoic conception of some future general 
dissolution and reorganisation of all the 
world’s elements, which event seems to 
divide the future life again into two sec- 
tions, that enjoyed before and that alter 
the event. This conception of a general 
cataclysm, which is very similar to that 
evolved by the Jews, remained very vague 
and indistinct with the Roman Stoics, 
and is nowhere worked out by them with 
any thoroughness. In general, the division 
of life beyond death into two stages 1s 
ignored, and the Stoic touches on the prob- 
lem of immortality without reference to it. 
It is obviously ignored in a passage like 
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the following, taken from the same dis- 
course: ‘‘ Your son has passed beyond the 
border of the country where men are forced 
to labour; he has reached deep and ever- 
lasting peace. He feels no fear, no want, 
no anxiety. . .. He has at last taken up a 
position from waich nothing. can dislodge 
him, where nothing can make him afraid.’ 

Seneca’s mood varies itis true, and there 
are times when he halts in doubt, and times 
when he feels he has nothing to affirm as 
toa future life, and is content to realise that 
his lot will be disposed by God. Thus: 
** What death is we know not, and it were 
rash to condemn what we do not under- 
stand. There is nothing immortal. What 
arrogance it is then. . . that man alone 
should expect to live forever. Itis unjust 
not to allow unto the Giver the power of 
disposing of his own bounty.’’ Seneca, 
obviously, does not take up one consistent 
attitude on the subject. 

In the writings of Epictetus the problem 
of immortality occupies an unimportant 
position as regards the space allotted to it. 
But when he discusses the question he 
gives a decisive answer. Death, he says, 
means ‘‘ going to nothing terrible, but to 
the place from which you came, to your 
friends and kinsmen, to the elements; 
what there was in you of fire goes to fire, 
of earth to earth, of water to water. There 
is no Hades, no Acheron... but all is 
full of gods and spirits.’’ A little later he 
puts the direct question, ‘* Shall I exist ? ’’ 
And his answeris worth thought. ‘* Death 
is. . . achange not from the state which 
now is to that which is not, but to that 
which is notnow. Shall I then no longer 
exist ? You will not exist, but you will be 
something else, of which the world now has 
need; for you also came into existence 
not when you chose, but when the world 
had need of you.’’ The first sentence is a 
decisive statement that death is not a 
passage from being to not being. Itis a 
change to another form of being. In the 
following sentences he declares that one 
will not exist, that is in the sense in which 
he possesses existence in this present life, 
but he becomes something else, exists in 
another form, according to the demand of 
nature. All that Epictetus seems certain 
of is thig continuation of life, the conditions 
and forms of which lie beyond his know- 
ledge, and are determined by the purpose 
that gives itself expression in the one 
world order. 

Marcus Aurelius seems to have greater 
difficulty in rising to the conviction of life 
beyond death. The fact of death really 
depresses him, though he declares it 
ought to be met with cheerfulness. It is 
tragic and saddening. And this prevents 
him from looking at it steadily and rising 
above it. Death remains for hima ‘‘ mys- 
tery of Nature.’’ It is a “‘ dissolution of 
the elements of which every living being 
is compounded.’’ It cannot really be an 
evil, of that he feels assured, “‘ for it is 
according to Nature, and nothing is evil 
which is according to Nature.’’ But it is 
not a good, for it makes a man no better. 
‘Death, life, pleasure, pain... make 
us neither better nor worse. Therefore, 
they are neither good nor evil.’’ Death 
has its place in the divine order of Nature. 
Therefore, he bends his mind to the belief 
that ‘* All that is from the gods is full of 
providence,’’ and cries: ‘‘ Everything har- 
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monises with me which is harmonious to 
thee, O Nature.’’ 

Immortality, I believe to be, as I have 
said, the rational and logical outcome 
of the whole system of Stoic thought. 
There are times, as we have seen, when its 
representatiyes realise this, and times when 
it seems too high, and they can hardly 
attain unto it. The time was ripe for 
fuller conviction and a more decisive 
word. This fuller conviction comes with 
Christianity. The more decisive word 
was spoken by Christianity. Christianity 
came proving the continuance of life beyond 
death by appealing to the resurrection 
ot Christ. But it had another efiect not 
depending on the validity of that proof. 
It came with a more tenacious grip on 
the central realities of God’s existence, 
God’s love, and God’s intimate connection 
with man. And through the heightened 
consciousness of these, the firmer convie- 
tion of the immortality of the soul was 
gained. The main basis was not the occur- 
rence of a certain historical event, but this 
insight into and grasp on the reality of 
God’s being, and the relationship man bears 
to Him. Since this was so, the coming of 
Christianity into the realms pervaded by 
Stoic thought and belief, meant the carry- 
ing of that system of thought and belief 
to its logical conclusions, and, 1n particular, 
a renewed insistent emphasis on the 
immortality of the soul, towards whicli 
Stoicism had been feeling its way. In 
this, asin so many ways, the Stoic spirit was 
but purified and deepened and impelled 
towards its own. true goals—the spirit of 
repose in God, and His divine purpose 
in which there was nothing but good— 
the spirit voiced in the earlier days of 
Stoicism by the hymn of Cleanthes :— 

‘* Lead me, O Zeus, and thou O Destiny, 

The way that I am bid by you to go. 

To tollow Iam ready ; if I choose not, 

A wretched man am J, and still must 

follow.”’ J. WorsLEY AUSTIN. 


‘* THE NEEDS OF MAN.”’ 

Dr. Winstow Hatt’s little volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Needs of Man ’’* is one of 
the latest contributions to the growing 
literature of ‘‘ the Simple Life.’’ Modestly 
esteeming his pleasant essays as, in the 
whole, no more than ‘‘a book of sug- 
gestions,’’ the author deprecates criticism, 
and, indeed, criticism of any unfriendly 
purport would not be fair. The author 
has enjoyed the preparation of his pages, 
has fully expounded his mind, and wears 
his heart upon his sleeve. It is only 
becoming to us to welcome such an out- 
spoken expression of sincere conviction in 
matters of faith, social, economical, and 
religious. 

Dr. Winslow Hall appears to us to be at 
his best when he is treating of ‘‘ bodily ”’ 
needs of man (to adopt his own classifica- 
tion) such as come within the view of his 
professional survey. The list he compiles 
of such needs is in itself suggestive—tood, 
cleanliness, coverings, land, work, rest, 
pain, and death. The inclusion of pain 
and death in the scheme of life as beneficial 
necessities illustrates the optimistic temper 
of the essayist. Readers who are unable 
to follow the Doctor in his belief in ‘‘ the 

*« The Needs of Man,” a book of suggestions. 


By W. Winslow Hall, M.D. (Swan, Sonnenschein 
& Co, 3s, 6d. net.) 


scientific certainty * of immortality, ‘‘ we 
owe to F. W. H. Myers,’’ will yet profit by 
his cheerfulness and courage, which are 
independent of such a support. 

In subsequent sections of his book the 
Doctor is no less resolute and unconven- 
tional. For instance, he reckons ‘“‘ sin ”’ 
along with ‘‘love’’ as the two ‘* moral 
needs ’’ of man. He holds that there is a 
benignant, necessity in sin. ‘* Evil,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is the doorsill of heaven.’’ ‘* Sin 
is the rough-hewer of our moral nature.’’ 
‘A calm inquiry shows us that sin, 
however proper our endeavour to eliminate 
it may be, is yet, in spite of itself, bene- 
ficial.’’ 

We are grateful to the Doctor for feeling 
that no account of religion is complete 
which omits to have concern with Beauty. 
Indeed, it appears to us like the play of 
Hamlet with the prince left out. Our 
perception of beauty, says the author, 
brings us into rapt union with the Infinite. 

One of the best essays in the book is 
that preaching ‘‘ Rest.’ The author 
recommends Humour to the restless. 
‘*No one with a sense of humour can 
have failed to feel what an inestimable 
boon it is; what a sweetener of drudgery, 
what a quickener of work, what a ready 
delver to those precious veins of feeling 
that give impetus and strength and unity 
to life. Therefore, let possessors of this 
motley sense exalt and fosterit. Laughter, 
so that it be reverent and kind, is puissant 
as a tonic.’’ The author, we perceive, has 
a religious awe of sleep, and he praises the 
recuperative power of silence. He thinks 
that four weeks’ annual holiday should be 
assured by law to all, whether statesmen 
or ploughmen. The greatest thing for 
him when he is away by the sea-shore or 
elsewhere in natural solitudes is the sense 
of the presence of God. 

The essays on ‘‘ Cleanliness,’’ and on 
‘* Coverings,’’ cannot be read unprofitably. 
In ‘‘ Cleanliness ’’ occurs the following :— 
‘* Colds are not caught in open air; they 
are bred in hot rooms; and we should 
speak of catching hot rather than of 
catching cold. The craving for skin 
warmth is responsible for much of our 
modern disease and inefficiency. It grows 
with every attempt to satisfy it; and in 
eratifying the skin, which, though it can 
eel, is relatively unimportant, we poison 
the lungs, which, though they cannot feel, 
are immeasurably more important.”’ 

What a delicate instinct insists upon the 
caution given here :—‘‘ In using water for 
cleansing purposes, care should be taken to 
foul as little of it as possible, seeing that 
Nature has to work long and hard before 
she can purify it again for the use of man.”’ 

Dr. Winslow Hall enjoys life, there is no 
room for doubt, and enjoys, too, the 
exercise of writing. He makes us like him 
as we read his book. There is much useful 
suggestion, much stimulating food for 
cheerfulness. A great part of the book, 
nevertheless, has no other interest than 
attaches to a personal expression of 
opinion touching mysteries concealed from 
all. This part, to us, seems of little value ; 
but we are grateful—we can be no less— 
for the writer’s buoyancy and valiancy, 
his breezy spirit and shrewd sense and good 
companionship, which will not be found 
unhelpful upon the way. 

P. E. Richarps. 
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MR. BROOKE’S SHAKESPEARE ' 
LECTURKES.* 


THESE ten lectures, delivered at Univer- 
sity College, London, under the Stopford 
Brooke lectureship, have been eagerly 
looked for in their published form. They 
make a book which is likely to be even 
more popular than Mr. Brooke’s studies 
of Tennyson and Browning. 

There is neither preface nor introduction, 
no general study of the poet’s art such 
as we find in the earlier volumes, no 
separate study of Shakespeare’s treatment 
of nature, or of his philosophy of life. 
Whatever is said on these and kindred 
subjects is mtroduced in connection with 
one or other of the plays. 

Thus in the lecture on ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ in describing the wood 
near Athens, Mr. Brooke notices how 
keen was Shakespeare’s enjoyment of 
nature, with what an observant eye 
he watched her doings, and that his eye 
for colour was as clear as Browning’s ; and 
in connection with the imaginative love 
poetry of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ the 
** modern quality ’’’ is mentioned, which 
‘* combines human passion with the doings 
of nature.’’ Shakespeare’s ‘‘ realism of 
the poor’’ is noticed in the first lecture. 

“Tt is said that Shakespeare did not care 
for the common folk. He did not think 
them fit to govern, but he had a true 
sympathy for them, an affectionate inti- 
macy with their manners, their humour, 
and their views of life.’’ ' 

In the lecture on Coriolanus there is 
eloquent protest against the almost tra- 
ditional supposition that Shakespeare here 
shows contempt for the mob. F 

‘‘ Shakespeare was certain, with that brain 
of his, to see all sides of the question, and 
torepresent them.’’ Butin demonstrating 
Shakespeare’s sympathy with the struggle 
of the people, and so proving that here as 
elsewhere Shakespeare gives us _ even- 
handed justice in his dramatic treatment, 
Mr. Brooke seems to overshoot the mark, 
and obscures the poet’s sympathy with 
Coriolanus. ‘* No one can help seeing that 
Shakespeare did not love Coriolanus 
nor approve of his conduct ”’ is only a half 
truth. Shakespeare was sure with that 
big heart of his to feel with all parties 
in any strife—to feel with Coriolanus as 
with the people, with the proud Roman 
mother Volumnia, and with the anxious 
Roman wife Virgilia, as well as with the 
“widows in Corioli” and ‘‘ mothers that 
lack sons.’’ How could Shakespeare have 
given us such women as Volumnia and 
Virgilia, had he not shared their love for 
Coriolanus ? 

Mr. Brooke gives a lifelike portrait 
of Volumnia the mother, and his sketch 
of the wife Virgilia is ideal in its inter- 
pretation of her ‘‘ gracious silence.’’ A 
further touch of reality would have been 
added had he perceived that her ‘* quiet- 
ness’’ as of ‘‘a forest lake’’ is not 
maintained without effort, that the tender- 
hearted wife is somewhat tried by the 
martial valour of her mother-in-law. 


*«« On Ten Plays of Shakespeare’ (Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Romeo and Juliet, Richard II., 
Richard III., Merchant of Venice, As You Like 
It, Macbeth, Coriolanus, A Winter’s Tale, Tem- 
pest). By Stopford A, Brooke, Author of ‘‘ Tenny- 
son: his Art and Relation to Modern Life,” 
‘The Poetry of Robert Browning,” &c. (Constable, 
7s. 6d. net.) ie ee 
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Virgilia fails to take either pride or pleasure 
in Volumnia’s vision of the ‘‘ bloody 
brow’ of their warrior at Corioli. The 
atmosphere of domestic peace is somewhat 
disturbed when Valeria enters to pay her 
visit. (Act I., scene 3.) 

With cheerful tact the visitor comments 
on her friend’s needlework, tells an anec- 
dote of Virgilia’s little son, and then tries 
_to tempt her out-of-doors. Valeria, it 
seems, urges Virgilia to lay aside her 
stitchery and ‘‘ play the idle huswife,’’ 
not because she hersclf is ‘‘ idle,’’ but 
that | Virgilia needs a change, and the 
inducement offered is a visit to a sick lady, 
not ** the movement of Rome.’’ ..Virgilia 
remains steadfast in her refusal to leave 
home, and her friend, still tactful, carries 
off the mother-in-law, whilst Virgilia is 
left to recover her equanimity alone. 

Valeria’s role as tactful friend is a signi- 
ficant one, and is quite missed by Mr. 
Brooke, whilst ‘‘ the patrician note ’’ 
and her interest in ‘‘ the movement of 
Rome,’’ are just what Shakespeare has 
omitted in his picture of Valeria. In 
history she is an illustrious lady, whose 
family had served Rome not only as 
warriors but also as statesmen and peace- 
makers, and had been distinguished by 
prudence and wisdom as well as by valour. 
She herself served Rome as peacemaker 
at the crisis of the Coriolanus story, for it 
was she who by her wisdom—‘‘ divine 
impulse,’’ Plutarch calls it—made the 
suggestion of the embassy to Coriolanus of 
his mother, wife, and child. This public 
share in the story Shakespeare has omitted, 
whilst he has enlisted Valeria’s capacity 
of wise statesmanship in the humble 
service of quieting the jarred nerves of the 
anxious wife. The illustrious Roman lady 
can gossip and chaff, and ‘‘ the noble 
sister of Publicola’’ is also ‘‘ dear Vale- 
ria,’ Virgilia’s tactful friend. It is one 
of those characteristic touches that impel 
one to add ‘‘ dear Shakespeare ’’ ! 

The English Historical plays selected 
by Mr. Brooke are ‘‘ Richard III.’’ and 
** Richard II.’’ two plays which, lying near 
together in order of production, are far 
apart in style, and form respectively the 
conclusion and the introduction to the 
series. 

‘* We have, in these eight plays, not only 
eight separate plays, five of which are com- 
plete within themselves, but one single 
drama also, with a unity of its own, with 
one subject, with one end to which they 
look forward, and with one divine justice 
in them, slowly working out its 
laws to their fulfilment. And the years 
over which this mighty drama extends are 
nearly ninety years. I wish it were possible 
to act them all in the same day. It would 
then be seen that Richard III. wound up 
that web of fate which began to be woven 
in Richard IJ., and which, weaving on 
- through Henry IV., V., and VI., contains 
in its living tapestry so great and various 
a representation of human life as never 
_ yet was brought together and harmonised 
by any genius in the modern world ; 
of life in all classes of socicty; of life 
passing from the most tragic sorrows to 
the most comic, even the rudest pleasures ; 
lite in the streets of London, in the country, 
on the battlefield, in the council, at the 
court, and the ale house, in the camps of 
_ France and England, by the dying bed of 


kings, and in the garret where Falstaff 
passed away with a broken heart.’’ 

The national significance of these plays is 
emphasised and their origin inShakespeare’s 
patriotism. ‘‘ He made it clear that the 
war was caused by the ambitions, jeaiousies, 
hatreds of great princes and nobles who 
remembered only themselves, and forgot 
the welfare of the people.’’ 

Mr. Brooke wishes it were possible to act 
the series in one day. We might extend 
the hyperbole, and wish there were audiences 
in every town wishful to see such a series 
once a year! Shakespeare’s native town 
has on more than one occasion seen an 
approximation to the complete series, 
in 1901 five of the eight plays, and this 
year four being given on successive evenings 
with great success. 

Whilst the studies of the two English 
historical plays and of Coriolanus are full of 
interest, it is perhaps the interpretations of 
the romantic plays an1 their heroines that 
are most delightful. 

Juliet, Portia, Rosalind, Hermione, 
Perdita, Miranda, all live for us again. 
We may each have our special favourite 
in this group of favourites. It seems as 
if the writer himself had taken most 
delight in the joyous Rosalind, and has 
in her case, perhaps, brought us nearest 
to Shakespeare. 

Joyousness is the key-note of Rosalind’s 
character, as it is of the whole play of 
** As You Like It,’’ and according to Mr. 
Brooke it is the dominant note of Shakes- 
peare’s own spirit—the key-note of his 
work as a whole. 

In her world Rosalind is first, ‘* not 
because she is isolated from the other 


characters, but because she adds life to }- 


all that is living in them. She does not 
put out their light, but kindles it into a 
brighter flame of character. They burn 
all the brighter for her influence. A touch 
from her makes them reveal themselves.’’ 
And Rosalind is the heroine of the play 
“As You Like It.’ ”’ 

May we not take this to mean that this 
Rosalind is a heroine after Shakespeare’s 
own heart? Mr. Brooke takes the title 
to imply that we may take the play as we 
like it—its mirth or its seriousness—in 
whatever way we please. It may also 
imply that in giving dramatic form to the 
popular contemporary romance of ‘‘ Rosa- 
lind,’’ with its prosy, sentimental, unreal 
narrative, and its prosy, sentimental, unreal 
heroine, Shakespeare, no longer fettered 
as he had been in the historical plays, by 
historical fact or probability, shaped story 
and heroine just as he liked. In the forest 
of Arden Shakespeare could picture lite 
as he liked. Here at least he could estab- 
lish the ru'e of ‘‘ kindness ever nobler 
than revenge,’ so that gentleness should 
force, more than force move men to gentle- 
ness. What matter if Duke Frederick’s 
repentance, and that of Oliver, too, be 
sudden and improbable? What matter 
that in Oliver’s case, as Mr. Brooke com- 
plains, ‘‘ Shakespeare ought not to have 
made him so very bad in the beginning if 
he was to be so: good in the end?” 
Shakespeare evidently liked to reform 
unpromising eharacters and to reform them 
by gentle means. And given a Rosalind, 
what is impossible or even improbable ? 
‘* Her charm, her nature,’’ as Mr. Brooke 
says, is to be ‘‘ the resolver of all tangles, 


- 


the uplifter of all that is best in each charac- 
ter.’’ It is in reference to Rosalind also 
that we read ‘‘ Men have eyes to see in joy ; 
in half-cynic sorrow they are blind.”’ 
Without any separate study of Shake- 
speare’s character or philosophy, we are 
made to feel throughout the influence 
of his bright vitality, his belief that 
life is good, that even in tragedy good 


prevails over evil. Professor Brad- 
ley’s fine book on ‘‘ Shakespearean 
Tragedy ’’ has this year, no doubt, set 


many a Shakespeare lover pondering more 
deeply on the tragedies, and on the nature 
and mystery of tragedy in life and art. 
Mr. Brooke’s contribution to this subject 
is an important one, though indirect 
rather than direct. Professor Bradley 
bids us remember that the tragic aspect of 
life is only one aspect, that we cannot 
arrive at Shakespeare’s whole dramatic 
way of looking at the world from his 
tragedies alone. Mr. Brooke reminds us 
that the dominant spirit in Shakespeare 
is, in spite of his tragedies, cheerfulness, 
not gloom, that ‘‘ the central brightness, 
the sportive happiness at the root of 
Shakespeare’s character and art lasted 
when he had emerged from tragedy.’ 

‘* He owed to the deep-seated joyfulness 
in him the sanity of his judgment of 
life, the unbiassed justice with which he 
weighed its good and evil in the balance, the 
clear sight he had of physical and moral 
evil. It is the cheerful poet who sees 
the gloom most lucidly, most wisely.’’ 

Tinian Haut. 


a MUSINGS. ee 
By A MINISTER. 4 
XXX. 


'VALENTINUS reminds me that I have 
still to show that the humour found in the 
Old Testament is not entirely absent from 
the New. The action of the latter is so 
grave, the feeling so exalted, that the play 
of lighter thought might well be wholly 
wanting; but it flickers here and there, like 
sunlight in a forest, and lurks in unsuspected 
places. It meets us first in some of 
the recorded sayings of Christ. Take, 
for instance, those which connect them- 
selves with the ministry of John the 
Baptist. Mark the quiet irony in the 
question: What went ye out to see? and 
in those which follow: A reed shaken 
with the wind? A man clothed in soft 
raiment ? See it also in the pointed simili- 
tude drawn from the rival games of children 
in the market-places, calling to their fellows. 
It appears again in the embarrassing in- 
quiries put to those who thought that they 
could with impunity ‘* entangle him in his 
talk’’?: The baptism of John, whence 
was it? By whom do your children cast 
them out? Whose is this image and super- 
scription ? Have ye not heard what David 
did 2 Can ye make the sons of the bride- 
chamber fast ? Whether is greater, the 
gold, orthe temple that sanctifieth the gold? 
How doth David call him Lord? If they 
do these things in the green tree, what shall 
be donein the dry ?. Did not he that made 
the outside, make the inside also? Doth 
not each one of you loose his ox or his ass 
from the stall? Ought not this woman 
to have been loosed from this bond? Ye 
can discern the face of the sky, can ye not 
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discern the signs of the times? It is found 
also in half-playful remonstrance addressed 
to friends: Which of you by being anxious 
can add a cubit unto bis stature? Can 
the blind lead the blind? Do men gather 
grapes of thorns? Will he give them a 
stone? a serpent? a scorpion? Where 
are the nine? Are there not twelve hours 
in the day ? And in the freer rallying of 
such questions as: Art thou the teacher of 
Israel, and understandest not these things ? 
From whom do the kings of the earth receive 
toll or tribute ? from their sons, or from 
strangers ? Whence are we to buy bread, 
that these may eat ? If yedo good to them 
that do good to you, what thank have ye ? 
Does he thank that servant because he did 
the things that were commanded him ? 
The irony of strongly marked contrast is 
also to be observed. Over against the 
Pharisee stands the Publican ; against the 
Priest the Samaritan; to the labourers 
who worked all day are opposed those who 
worked one hour ; to the son who promised 
and obeyed not, the son who promised not 
and obeyed; to the prodigal the elder 
brother. Sometimes the contrast is that of 
verbal antithesis: The last shall be first ; 
The humble shall be exalted; The meek 
shall inherit ; Death has its wide gate and 
broad way, the gate of life is narrow, the 
way straitened ; Solomon in all his glory i is 
not as proudly arrayed as the humblest lily; 
The poor widow who casts in little, castsin 
more than the rich who cast in much; 
Judgment, mercy, and faith are held by 
some to be of less account than the tithing 
of mint, anise, and cummin; From a host 
not even oil for the head, from a stranger 
precious oimtment for the feet. More 
searching are the comparisons of hot indige 
nation: They killed the prophets, and ye 
build their sepulchres ; Ye are as the tombs 
which appear not; Ye touch not the bur- 
dens grievous to be-borne with one of your 
fingers ; Ye are they which devour widows’ 
houses; Full well do ye reject the 
commandment of God, that ye may 
keep your tradition; If the light within 
thee be darkness, how great is that dark- 
ness; He that is without sin, let him first 
cast a stone at her; Whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken even that which he 
hath ; If these shall hold their peace, the 
stones will cry out. There are sayings 
which have been misunderstood because the 
subtlety of their humour has not been 
seized: Woman, what have I to do with 
thee ? It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread, and to cast it to dogs; He shall 
receive a hundred-fold now in this time 
... . with persecutions; Itis enough (said 
of the two swords); Make to yourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness; Give for alms those things which 
are within. It is the spark of humour that 
attracts us in the sayings which have be- 
come proverbial in our own language— 
those which speak of the hiding of light, 
the burying of a talent, the cleansing of a 
platter, the mote and the beam, the gnat 
and the camel, the rich man and the eye 
of a needle, the new pieceon an old 
garment, the house on the sand, the un- 
finished tower, whited sepulchres, crumbs 
from the rich man’s table, serving two 
masters, wolves in sheep’s clothing, pearls 
before swine, faith that moves mountains, 
salt that has lost its savour. And who, 
remembering the occasions on which they 


were spoken, has not felt the playful sadness 
of the words: Physician, heal thyself ; Soul, 
take thine ease ; Or even as this publican ; 
Make to yourselves purses that wax not 
old ; Let him that is in the field not return 
back to take his cloke; Sleep on now and 
take your rest ? 

St.-Paul’s humour is his own, severe, 
caustic, strongly personal, yet never 
selfish. He is bitter, without being spite- 
ful; it is his heart that is wounded, not 
his pride. He is too much grieved to feel 
the satirist’s delight in his own wit. Under 
open attack, and still more under unworthy 
suspicion, the ‘keenest sarcasm flashes 
from him, but it is the sarcasm of reproach, 
and not of scorn. His irony often takes 
the form of hali-serious, half-amused 
self-disparagement. He must be borne 
with as a fool, he is a spectacle to men and 
angels, one born out of due time, buffeted 
by Satan. Smarting under unfair com- 
parison with some of the Twelve, he speaks 
of them with piqued reverence as Their 
Pre-eminences ; full of indignation against 
false apostles, he compliments them as 
angels of darkness transformed into angels 
of light. More genial is the humour of 
passages like the following: It is not thou 
that bearest the root, but the root thee; 
Hath not the potter power over the clay ? 
Ye would have plucked out your eyes and 
given them to me; See with how large 
letters I have written unto you; Though 
you should have ten thousand pedagogues, 
yet have ye not many fathers. Very fre- 
quently he plays with the sense of Greek 
words, as in 1 Cor. ix. 27; 2 Cor. xii. 13; 
Gal. i. 6, v.12; Philem. 11, 18, 20; Rom.i. 
D028 03 aval a3 oli Con, aaaialo a 
2 Cor, iii. 2, vi. 10, iv. 8; 2 Thess. iii. 1] ; 
Letina: (6,013 4122s Dim: a8 sue hil aves 
(if the word for ‘‘ yoke-fellow ’’ was also a 
proper name.) In Heb. v. 8, there is 
very happy play upon words of similar 
sound. 

More illustrations come to my mind 
from these and other New Testament 
writings; but I did not set out to write a 
treatise, and my list is long enough. I 
should be wanting, perhaps, in sense of 
humour, if I made it longer. 


THERE 1s promise of a capital audience 
on Wednesday evening at the dramatic 
performance in aid of the Blackfriars 
Mission, to be given at St. George’s 
Hall, under Mr. Herbert Lawford’s 
direction. 

ProressoR Brnoyvenpra Natu Sen, 
of Calcutta, who attended the meetings 
of the International Council at Geneva 
as the representative of the Brahmo 
Samajes of India, is now in England. He 
will remain in this country for a few 
weeks, possibly until the end of January. 
Prof. Sen would like to see something of 
the life and work of our churches, and 
he will be pleased to visit a few congre- 
gations, to preach on the Sunday or 
speak at a week-evening gathering, so 
far as his time will allow, if proper 
arrangements are made. Professor Sen 
is one of the most distinguished and 
eloquent representatives of the Brahmo 
Samaj movement in India. Applications 
for his services should be addressed to the 
Rey. W. Copeland Bowie, Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C; 
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“A DAY OF REMEMBRANCE. 


Two most important ceremonial occa- 
sions in the German Evangelical Church 
are the Festival of the Dead, celebrated 
always on the last Sunday before Advent, 
and the Day of Penitence, a few days 
earlier. The symbolism of this late 
November Sunday closely resembles the 
All Saints’ Day of the Catholic Church, and 
witnesses to the insistent claims of certain 
memories and emotions for some formal 
recognition. For days beforehand the 
country-folk are busy gathering all manner 
of berries, leaves, and cones; the forest 
trees yield up their fragrant pine branches, 
With these the groundwork of numberless 
wreathes is formed, and to these is added, 
by way of final decoration many coloured 
artificial roses. Bearing these trophies of 
the woodlands, at once their merchandise 
and their ornament, the peasants flock 
into the towns, and the townspeople buy. 
Then, early on the festal Sunday, people, 
young and old, throng to the cemetery—the 
so beautifully named TFriedhof—to lay 
their offerings on the graves of friends. 
So, all day long, the stream of men and 
women and children continues, till the 
whole God’s acre looks one great garden of 
charming colour. Some of the graves 
have imposing monuments, but to-day 
their costly pretension is hidden under the 
dark-green boughs. Here is a little mound 
with cheapest wooden cross and simply a 
name ; the protecting wall is low, made of 
little shapeless stones, only the rough 
chippings of the quarry. To-day it, too, 
is decked with fresh green, sanctified anew 
by loving thought. Here, too, it must be 


‘said, are bare, chill mounds—no flowers, 


Have all friends forgotten, or 
But these are few; the 


no leaves. 
are all departed ? 


most are adorned, and round them linger - 


family groups, gaining a graver charm for 
their holiday from this their remembrance 
of the absent ones. 

It is a beautiful ceremonial, full of grand 
and tender thought. Here are people who 
rarely think an abstract thought; simply 
they live and suffer and enjoy with that 
more or less of success which is given to 
human effort. Here are faces worn with 
the experience of many years ; the romance 
of youth is not in their figure, nor the 
brilliance in their eye. Witnesses yet they 
also to the imperishable romance of life. 
Let the day pass. Old memories, brought 
out for an hour, must again be shut away, 
and life goes on as before. As before, 
because before, also, there lay latent in 
the heart that of which the flower festival 
is open suggestion—the intimate com- 
munion of the living and the dead. This 
solidarity of the ages is surely some part of 
the thing symbolised, this linking of the 
generations. And yet these symbols 
always mean more than those sharpest, 
meagrest symbols, words, will readily 
express. As the November day wears to 
its close, its lights are low and soft, here 
and there wreaths of light mist rise from 
the lowland by the river. The people 


pass and talk, some, the little children, 
run and chatter, but the faces of men and 
women are touched with some inexpressible 
serenity. Over all, the broad clouds of a 
late autumn afternoon are as the shadowing 
of the wings of doves. 
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MR. ALEXANDER MLAREN. 


By the death of Mr. A. M‘Laren, of 
Glasgow, the cause of Unitarianism in 
Scotland has lost one of its most zealous, 
earnest, and sincere adherents and advo- 
cates. Those who knew him most inti- 
mately alone could fully appreciate his 
whole-hearted devotion to liberal religious 
progress ; indeed, to progressive liberalism 
inevery form. He had strong opinions on 
questions of both principle and method, 
and he had the courage to strongly express 
them, even if he stood alone. But far 
more freely than many who differed from 
him did he give himself, his time, and his 
means for the advance of the faith he 
cherished. For the greater part of his life 
he was a tireless helper, by word and deed, 
of forward, though unpopular, causes. He 
was a native of Kilmarnock, but came to 
Glasgow more than thirty years ago. He 


then abandoned the trade of his youth, | 


and became, not merely a bookseller, but 
a book reader and lover, and ultimately an 
author. During recent years he published 
two volumes of verse, which were well 
received by both the public press and a 
large circle of readers. To-day his name 
appears well-placed on the long roll of 
Scottish minor poets;* and his simple, 
unaflected, manly songs have brought hope 
and peace and glad courage to not a few 
fainting hearts and weary, troubled lives. 

But he was no less widely known and 
respected as a preacher and practiser of 
the larger hope and broader faith of our 
time. He was for many years a member 
of our Hast-End Church in Glasgow ;_ but 
he was ready and willing to serve all as he 
could. By his lectures and addresses he 
was well known and ever welcome to most 
of our Scottish congregations, and quite 
lately he was one of the most earnest and 
helpful friends of an effort to make inter- 
congregational meetings more frequent 
and hearty than in the past. Altogether, 
his life and talents were freely and gene- 
rously given to what he believed to be 
true and good. His experience was often 
hard, and latterly his sufferings were 
great. But he was cheerfully true to his 
hope and conviction to the last. Indeed, 
the spirit and conduct of his life were in 
harmony with his own words: ‘‘ Faith- 
fulness is hard; but we must try to keep 

the faith. The gain is beyond us.”’ 
. dis H. 


Hezz is another bit from Miss Newling’s 
Children’s Column of last week, on ‘‘ Heroes 
in the Making,’’ for which there was not 
room :— 

A lady was once watching her father 
skate on a small lake in front of the house. 
The ice gave, she saw him go under. Did 
she fly for help? No, she fainted at the 

_ window, and by the time she came to her- 
self it was too late to help him. 

I never heard any particulars of this case, 
but suspect that the lady was in the habit 
of merely saying, “‘ What a pity,’’ or 
**T am so sorry for you,’’ when she saw 
anybody in a difficulty, instead of actively 
helping them out of their troubles. If 
she had trained herself to act, instead of 
only feeling sorry, it seems hardly likely 

_ that she would have fainted at that critical 
moment. — : 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


STEPHEN sat on the rug before the fire. 
It was too dark to read, so his book lay 
on the floor beside him. But he had no 
mind to read, for he was to go to-morrow 
for the first time, to a large school far from 
his home. The door opened and _ his 
mother came in. He got up and pulled 
forward an easy chair and a footstool 
for her; but when she sat down and held 
his hand he thought he saw by the light 
of the fire that she had been crying. 
She and he were everything to each other, 
for he was her only child, and his father 
had died when he was quite little. Seeing 
her sad face, he gently sat down on her 
knee, and put his arms round her neck, and 
his cheek against hers, and said, ‘‘ Mother 
did you cry because I am going away ?”’ 
She answered, ‘‘ Yes, dear, it is very sad to 
me.”’ 

Stephen felt half ashamed, for he wanted 
to go to school very much. After a pause 
he said, ‘“‘ Butit’s all right for me to go now, 
you know, Mother dear, for I am big. 
Are you afraid I shan’t do well? Tl 
try my best. And think of all the play, 
and all the boys! I expect we shal] have 
larks !’’ 

**T am not afraid that you. will not have 
larks, Stephen; but I hope you will be 
steady, and not allow yourself to be led 
away into naughty larks.’’ 

‘* Oh, not really naughty, of course, 
Mother; but fun isn’t naughty.”’ 

‘* No, not because it 2s fun ; but school- 
boys’ fun is very apt to be unkind; and 
I should be sorry if you joined in fun that 
was cruel or unkind to others. Boys who 
love fun often don’t in the least realise how 
much they hurt others by it. Then, 
Stephen, there is another thing about 
which I want you to be careful. You are 
impatient and hasty, and do not do things 
thoroughly.’’ 

**T get in a hurry, Mother, and then 
I can’t go on.’’ 

** Yes, I know ; you begin well, and then 
have not the patience and perseverance 
to go on, and so you spoil your work. You 
must conquer this, Stephen; it is very 
unconscientious, and it will make you of 
no use in the world. Things begun and 
thrown aside are useless. You do not 
learn your lessons perfectly ; you half know 
them; and unless you thoroughly learn 
and understand them you will forget 
them and they will be no use to you. Iam 
most anxious that you should conquer 
this habit, and learn to do_ things 
thoroughly.”’ 

** It is so tiresome, Mother, and I want 
to get on to something else.’’ 

‘* Yes, that is just the thing; you get 
things out, and don’t put them away 
again. If you put coals on the fire you 
scatter the bits about on the floor and don’t 
pick them up ; if you wash your hands you 
throw down the wet towel anywhere ; 
if you put on your boots, you leave your 
shoes kicking about on the floor for anyone 
to tumble over. 

Stephen laughed. 

‘* Do you know why all this is, Stephen ? 
You have not got an weal before you 
of how things ought to be done. Hvery- 
thing that is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. You should make up your mind ¢ 


that everything you do shall be thoroughly 
good—perfect in its way.’’ 

‘‘ Oh, but I can’t do things perfectly, 
Mother, boys can’t.’’ 

‘* Not all at once, perhaps; but unless 
you aum at perfection you will not do any- 
thing as well as you can. Tf you aim low 
you will achieve low, also. Do you remem- 
ber one who said ‘ Be ye therefore perfect, 
as your Father in heaven is perfect??? ~ 

“That was Jesus: but, Mother, how 
could anyone be that? Did Jesus ex- 
pect anyone to be that?” 

““ He expected us all to try—to have it 
before us in all we do—to aim at perfection, 
and never be satisfied with anything lower, 
then we should at least grow nearer to it.’ 

“Tt must have been because he was so 
good himself that he didn’t understand 
people who couldn’t be so good.’’ 

‘*No, I think he understood; but 
Stephen, what was it that made him so 
good ? It was the height of his aim, and 
the strength of his resistance to evil; he 
did not for one moment yeld. With us 
the fault is that we yield so easily, and 
that we do not keep our eyes steadfastly 
fixed on the highest possible aim.’’ 

“* But ‘ as God 1s perfect’ Mother ? ”’ 

‘“ Yes, in the same way; think how 
God makes things just as perfect where they 
may never be seen—things hidden under 
the earth or sea—on mountain solitudes ; 
the wonders of the stars and worlds which 
are only discovered partially and by 
degrees, if ever—which have been perfect 
in their order and beauty, though unknown 
and unseen; they show how God loves 
perfect work; and in these ways, in our 
own little works—we must strive ‘ to be 
perfect.as God is perfect.’ It is in the kind 
of our work that. perfection lies, not in its 
greatness. In your games, Stephen, you 
do try to play as well as ever you can ; if 
you run a race you do not lag, you put out 
all your power totry and reach the goal. 
You have an aim before you, and you try 
with all your might to reach it. St. Paul 
says of his own life ‘ forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press 
towards the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Jesus Christ,’ likening 
to a race, in which he who first reaches 
the goal gains the prize; and that prize 
is the ‘high calling’ of God to each 
of us to ‘ be perfect.” When I was a child 
we had an old Bible with pictures in, and 
one picture was opposite the place where 
St. Paul says those words. The picture 
was of five or six Roman youths running 
a race, and one had just reached the goal— 
which was a post, with the prize on the top 
—the prize being a wreath of laurel or bay, 
which the youth was just seizing. That 
old picture always comes to my mind 
when I hear Paul’s words. I daresay he 
had seen some of those races among the 
Roman or Greek lads, when he was on his 
journeys. You have your race to run now, 
my boy; and without strenuousness and 
perseverance and self-denial we can do no 
good thing.” 

Stephen sat very still, looking at the 
flickering fire. Both were silent a long 
time. Then he sat upright, and took his 
mother’s hand, and said ‘‘ Mother, I will 
press forward to the goal. You shall not 
be disappointed in me.”’ 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 
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WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 
Toiled o’er his types one poor, unlearned 
young man ; 
The place was dark, unfurnitured, and 
mean ; 
Yet there the freedom of a race began. 


O Truth! 
born 
In the rude stable, in the manger nurst ! 
What humble hands unbar those gates of 
morn 
Through which the splendouss of the 
New Day burst! 


O Freedom! how are ye still 


So Loweti wrote of Writiam Lioyp 
Garrison, the centenary of whose birth, 
falling to-morrow on a Sunday, December 
10, brings a fitting opportunity for the 
commemoration of his life of single-hearted 
‘devotion to a great cause. Others had 
laboured and suffered before him in the 
cause of the oppressed slave, but GARRISON 
was the man ot the hour in his own century. 
He took up the work for which Joun 
Wootman had prepared the way in the 
eighteenth century, influential by the 
simple faithfulness of his unselfish life, 
more perhaps than any other man, in 
cleansing the Society of Friends from 
participation in that great iniquity. And 
it was a humble Quaker, Brngamin 
Lunpy, whose example first gave to 
GARRISON the strong impulse, which he 
followed to the uttermost, to devote his 
life to the cause of emancipation. 

As co-editor with Lunpy of an anti- 
slavery paper, he had already been in 
prison in Baltimore, for the vehemence of 
his attack on the great evil, when on New 
Year’s Day, 1831, he issued in Boston the 
first number of the Liberator, with its clear 
policy of immediate emancipation and the 
memorable declaration: ‘* I will be harsh 
a3 truth, and as uncompromising as justice. 
I am in earnest. I will not equivocate ; 
T will not excuse. I will not retreat -a 
single inch, and I will be heard.’’? To 
SaMUEL J. May, the young Unitarian 
minister, who was his friend and fellow- 
worker from the first, but who once 
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remonstrated with him for the vehemence 
of his language, he said: ‘* Brother May, 
I have need to be all on fire, for I have 
mountains of ice about me to melt.’’ 
That was in Boston, the stronghold of 
northern respectability and vested interest ; 
but there was far more than that dead 
weight of resistance to be overcome, there 
were the fierce passions of the South, and 


it was a marvel that the man who would: 


not equivocate or retreat a single inch in 
that ‘‘ martyr-age’’ of the Republic, 
escaped with his-life. He was a man of 
peace, who held consistently the principle 
of non-resistance, and he was not afraid to 
die for the cause. His noble spirit was well 
expressed in those words of rebuke to a 
{friend who wanted to fight for him a way of 
safety out of the tumult of the Boston mob 
of 1835: ‘‘ Do vou wish to become like one 
of those violent and blood-thirsty men who 
are seeking my life? Shall we give blow 
for blow and array sword. against sword ? 
God forbid! I will perish sooner than 
raise my hand against any man, even in 
self-defence, and let none of my friends 
resort to violence for my protection. If 
my life be taken, the cause of emancipation 
will not suffer. God reigns—His throne is 
undisturbed by this storm.’’ 

That is the true martyr spirit, and while 
we may feel that with THeopore PARKER 
we should have been ready to fight in 
defence of the helpless slave, we must 
honour Garrison for his consistent loyalty 
and the fearless testimony of his life. He 
was the advocate not only of freedom for 
the slave, but of temperance and purity, 
and of equal rights for women. His voice 
was heard in this country as in America, 
and now after the peaceful close of his 
strenuous life, when the great victory was 
won, he is held in high honour, and his 
memory cherished as an inspiration for all 
unselfish workers for humanity. When he 
died in 1879, Wuitrier, who had been his 
friend from earliest manhood, wrote a 
tribute, of which the first verses may be 
repeated here :— 

The storm and peril overpast, 

The hounding hatred shamed and still, 


Go, soul of freedom! take at last 
The place which thou alone canst fill. 


Confirm the lesson taught of old— 
Life saved for self is lost, while they 
Who lose it in His service hold 
The lease ot Gon’s eternal day. 


Not for thyself, but for the slave 
Thy words of thunder shook the world; 
No selfish griefs or hatred gave 
The strength wherewith thy bolts were 
hurled. 


From lips that Sinai’s trumpet blew 
We heard a tender under song ; 

Thy very wrath from pity grew, 
From love of man thy hate of wrong. 


Now past and present are as one; * 


. The life below is life above ; 
Thy mortal years have but begun 
Thy immortality of love. 
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OF PAULINE TEACHING. 
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CREATION AND REDEMPTION, 


Tue thought of the Apostle Paul during 
his active ministry was largely occupied 
with the work of Christ for humanity at 
large, independent of the obligations of 
the Jewish law. This resulted, as we have 
seen, from the conditions under which he 
believed himself to have known his Lord 
and received his call. Gazing into the 
future, he saw the Son advance out of the 
hidden heaven clothed with regal glory, 
to engage in the final struggle with the 


hostile powers which would end in the 


ultimate subjection even of death. Of 
these powers, however, and their destiny, 
a somewhat different view is presented 
in the two Epistles to the Colossians and 
Ephesians. 

(1) From ancient times, and among many 
nations, the contrast of light and darkness 
has supplied a moral and spiritual symbol- 
ism easily understood. But there is always 
a tendency to convert such symbols into 
facts. Jesus could use the two terms to 
mark the difference between the “‘ single ”’ 
and the ‘‘ evil’’ eye, as the soul’s vision 
was illumined or obscured (Matt. vi. 22, 23). 
But there was an outer as well as an inner 
gloom, and the two blended together as 
the night and its blackness came to be 
regarded as the home and the hour of the 
powers of evil (cp. Luke xxu. 53). The 
antithesis is not unnoted by Paul; for 
the Lord, when he comes, will bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness (1 Cor. 
iv. 5). So the believer is summoned to 
give thanks unto the Father (Col. i. 12, 13) : 
‘“ Who made us meet to be partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in light, 
who delivered us out of the power of dark- | 
ness, and translated us into the kingdom 
of the Son of his love.’’ . ; 

The realm of darkness, then, is the sphere 
of the agents of wickedness. There is the 
abole of the world-rulers, who onee got 
the Lord of. glory into their power, and 
—ignorant of the true wisdom—brought 
him to the cross (1 Cor. u. 8). But 
with them were associated the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places 
(Eph. vi. 12)—the mysterious antagonists 
whom the Son would at length subdue. 
These lordships, authorities, thrones, do- 
minions, principalities, and powers (Eph. 1. 
21, Col. i. 16, ep. Secrets of Enoch, xx.) 
are all apparently regarded as _ the 
adversaries of the truth; at least, they 
will only submit to the Christ under 
compulsion. They are the retinue of the 
Prince of the Power of the air (Eph. ii. 2), 
who is the active cause of the disobedience 
o‘ humanity. Beneath the tiers of heavens, 
then, invisible themselves in the invisible 
air, are battalions of spirits constantly 
at work to frustrate and bafile the saving - 
purpose of God. They will not, indeed, 
succeed ; for already has God triumphed 
over them in the cross (ep. the very obseure 
passage in Col. ii. 15). The precise mode 
and nature of this victory is not, indeed, 
described, but it points to an extension of 
the efficacy of the death of Christ which is 
of high consequence. For if, on the one 
hand, this great surrender gave God the 
opportunity to ‘‘ put off the powers from 
himself ’” and disavow them, it also seems. 
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to- have given them the means of recon- 
ciliation with him (Col. 1. 20, cp. 16). The 
problem is nowhere worked out in detail ; 
but it connects itself with that aspect of 
the world’s failure and disappointment 
which should pess, at the ‘‘ revealing of 
the sons of God,’’ into perfect satisfaction 
and joy. Ancient prophecy had delighted 
to look forward to the renovation of 
Nature, when the ideal future should begin. 


_A brighter sun and a more fruitful soil, 


a reign of peace instead of animal ferocity, 


a wondrous prolongation of human life— 


nay, a new heaven and a new eaith where 
death should be no more—these were 
among its hopes. Interpreting the whole 
scene of the past by man’s shafe in it, 
a primitive speculation had found an 
explanation for the outward sternness of 
life in its inner aspects of sin and guilt; 
only remove the cause and the fulness of its 
riches would ke realised. So even the 
physical creation yearned for a restora- 
tion which it could not achieve for itself. 
It lay in the bondage of corrupti n; it 
longed to share the liberty of the glory of 
the children of God (Rom. viii. 20, 21). The 
great event which had brought salvation to 
man could not be limited to him. The 
whole world must feel its force. No other 
creature, indeed, was ever said to have been 
made in the image of God; it is in man 
that God fincs the reflection of his being. 
It is man—not the angel-powers—that is 
destined to high fellowship with him. 
The ultimate harmony, however, required 
that the new manhood created by the 
life-giving spirit of Christ should have a 
new world tor its home, a world from which 
all trace of imperfection shall have dis- 
appeared, a world in which the divine 
purpose shall be at last fulfilled. Plastic 
beneath the sway of its exalted Lord, 
a spiritual nature must correspond with 
a spiritual kumanity. 

(2) But the purpose of God was not new. 
The heavenly wisdom had its own secrets, 
and the Father, who had devised them 
before the worlds (1 Cor. 11. 7), waited the 
appointed time for them to be disclosed. 
The vast drama of redemption had, in fact, 
all been planned from the beginning ; 
there was nothing in it accidental; the 
mission of the Son could only take place 
when the age was ripe. Far away, then, 
in the counsels of the Creator there was 
reserved the mystery of the Redeemer 
(Col. i. 26, 27) :—‘** The mystery which 
hath been hid from all ages and generations, 
but now it hath been manifested to his 
saints, to whom God was pleased to make 
known what is the riches of the glory of 
this mystery among the Gentiles, which 
is Christ in you, the hope of glory.”’ 

But just as this great act of the Father’s 
love existed ideally in the divine mind 
eternally, so also did its consequences. 
The gifts of the spi1it were no more fortul- 
tous than the life and death of Christ. 
From the side of man, indeed, it might be 


impossible to predict where they would 


fall. But in the energy of God there 
could be no chance. In all his operation 
there was a steadfast meaning. And this 
was not devised now for the first time. 
The mighty plan might be unfolded step 
by step before man’s eyes. But God was 


not arranging its development as it pro- 
ceeded, to meet the contingencies of the 
unforeseen. From the first advent to the 


second all was predetermined, and every 
new soul gathered into the Church did 
but fulfil some part of the immense design. 
The preacher of the Gospel who declared 
to the Gentiles ‘‘ the unsearchable riches 
of Chnist ’’ was thus himself an instrument 
of the grace of God which was given to 
him according to the working of his power 
(Eph. iii. 9, 10): ‘‘ To make all men see 
what is the dispensation of the mystery 
which from all ages hath been hid in God 
who created all things; to the intent that 
now unto the principalities and powers in 
the heavenly places might be made known. 
through the church the manifold wisdom 
of God, according to, the eternal purpose 


‘which he purposed in Christ Jesus our 


Lord.’’ 

And the believers, in their turn, whose 
salvation was so certain that it could be 
said that they were already raised with 
Christ, and made to sit with him in the 
heavenly places (Eph. ii. 6), had their share 
in the everlasting counsels of the Most 
High (Eph. i. 3-5) : “* Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath blessed us with every spiritual blessing 
in the heavenly places in Christ ; even as 
he chose us in him before the foundation 
of the world, that we should be holy and 
without blemish before him in_ love: 
having foreordained us as sons through 
Jesus Christ unto himself according to the 
good pleasure of His will, to the praise of 
the glory of his grace.’’ 

The reconciliation, then, included all 
things in earth and heaven; and would 
take the form of a new creation, where the 
outward scene should match the glory of 
the inward spirit. And as the new creation 
in humanity was already the work of 
Christ, so also would be the renovation of 
the world. But these events were in 
themselves only possible through the 
eternal purpose. The personal medium 
of their accomplishment, the Son, was 
part of that purpose, and, hence, in a 
manner, shared its eternity. He could 
thus be designated as ‘‘ first-born of all 
creation ’’ (Col. i. 15), not in the sense of 
belonging to it, but of preceding it. From 
this it needed but one inference to make 
the scheme complete. The spiritual crea- 
tion in which the reconciliation process 
would fulfil itself, was the work of Christ, 
and had its actual basis in the believer’s 
own experience of the new life. Bus the 
spiritual creation was the final achieve- 
ment of the original divine intent. In 
that intent the Son had from all ages been 
designated ths chief agent. He was, 
therefore, the author, not only of the 
ultimate spiritual creation, but of that 
which existed now, on which it would be 


based. His place in the salvation of the 


world implied also his place in its produc- 
tion. If he was, as the testimony of the 
church affirmed, the instrument of God 
inthe accomplishment of holiness, he took 
part in all the st2ps which Providence ap- 
pointed for that end. He was the Power, 
he the Wisdom of God ; he was the ‘‘ Son of 
his love’’; and so redemption and crea- 
tion, the worlds of spirit and of sense, 
had but one maker, even as they were 
designed for one aim (Col. i. 14-17): 
‘‘In whom we have our redemption, 
the forgiveness of our sins: who is the 
image of the invisible God, the first-born 


| of all creation ; for in him were all things | we see. 


created, in the heavens and upon the 
earth, things visible and things invisible, 
whether thrones or dominions or princi- 
palities, or powers; all things have been 
created through him and unto him; and 
he is before all things, and in him all things 
consist.”” 

The reader who approaches this thought 
from the study of the life of Jesus in the 
evangelic records, and from the modern 
conceptions of the universe as the scene 
of an ever-present energy, finds it hard 
to follow the logic of the primitive faith. 
We cannot easily comprehend the imagin- 
ative modes by which what we should call 
ideas in the mind of God could be viewed 
as active powers or as living persons. Thes2 
conceptions belong to an order of beliefs 
no longer natural to us. Consider, for 
example, the steps by which we have come 
to understand the laws of motion according 
to which the earth and its fellow-planets 
travel round the sun. We might, in 
Biblical fashion, represent Newton to 
ourselves as an embodiment of God’s 
Wisdom, so that as another great astro- 
nomer, Kepler, said, he was able to think 
the thoughts of God. For us, it might be 
said, the solar system was created mentally 
in him, because through him we first 
realised its meaning as a whole, conceived 
its relations, comprehended its inner 
constitution. The image which we form 
of it in our minds was first made by him. 
We are able to think of it because he had 
first wrought it out in his thought. But 
this language would seem strained and 
unreal. Still more would it seem so, if it 
should be argued that because the Wisdom 
in Newton, which revealed the secret of 
the solar system, was the same as the 
Wisdom which created it, therefore, 
Newton was its original maker. But 
ancient thought moved readily along such 
lines, not distinguishing persons from prin- 
ciples, or ideas from forces, or separating 
quantitatively what seemed identical in 
quality. In redemption, in the preparation 
of man for fellowship with God, the church 
saw the goal of human destiny. The 
world, with its visible contents and its 
invisible superhuman powers, was made 
for man, and in his attainment of salvation 
the world also realised its intrinsic end. 
In this great process Christ, as known 
spiritually to the faithful, was the ap- 
pointed minister of God’s purpose. He 
was the embodiment of the power and 
wisdom, the righteousness and love of 
God. Those same attributes were shown 
forth in the world; then they must have 
been ready before creation, and the world 
was made by them. They were not, 
however, conceived impersonally; they 
were concentrated in a person then, just 
as much as they were known through a 
person in the days of Chvistian experience. 
And the persons who displayed the same 
characteristics must have been the same. 
Not the historic Jesus, but the pre-existent 
Son, was the agent or medium of the acti- 
vity which produced all things and after- 
wards held them together. Neither Heb- 
rew insight nor Greek philosophy dealt 
with our modern notions of force. They 
did not measure amounts of heat or weight 
by delicate instruments, but they loved to 
pass behind to the types or ideas which they 
conceived to have existed b efore the things 
These conceptions they generalised 
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in large elastic undetermined forms, which 
had a sort of living personal energy. 
They spoke of Wisdom or Reason (Thought) 
as though they had real existence over 
against God, reflecting his radiance, the 
copy orimage of his being. Nothing that 
was made was made without them. 
From our point of view these speculations 
do not overcome the difficulty of passing 
from the world as imagined or thought, 
taking up no room, and having no 
physical dimensions, to the world of 
objects which we know by sense in space. 
The early church, however, was not con- 
cerned with this difficulty. They started 
from the assumption that the world was 
in the divine play subordinate to man; 
it existed only to be the scene of his his- 
tory; whatever energies controlled him 
also dominated it. The world was the 
outcome of a spiritual power which was 
the basis and guide of allits processes. In 
the history of man that spiritual power had 
been manifested most clearly in Christ. 
So the two conceptions rushed together 
and became one. The Son of God, 
from whom, by redemption, the second 
creation took its rise, was likewise by 
power and wisdom agent of the first. 
J. Estuin CARPENTER. 


Tue Rey. Uiie Birkedal, minister of Det 
fri Kirkesamfund, the Unitarian congre- 
gation in Copenhagen, has made a Danish 
translation of Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ 
which is being issued in seven or eight parts 
by Mr. Theo. Berg (Skindergade 20, Copen- 
hagen K.). The first part, which has 
reached us, contains the translation of the 
first and part of the second book, and a 
brief introduction to the poem, with a 
diagram of the universe as therein pictured, 
We are, unfortunately, not in a position to 
judge of the quality of Mr. Birkedal’s 
translation, but may quote here the opimion 
of two well-known Danish critics. Mr. 
P. R. Rosenberg says: ‘‘ This translation 
impresses me as being more than usually 
successful; powerful, picturesque, and 
sonorous, in the spirit of the original. . . 
It will be a great gain to our literature.’’ 
And Mr. Sigurd Miiller’s judgment is: 
‘* There is a true ring in the language, and 
passion in the expression. The verse is 
strong and beautiful. Altogether, I feel 
justified in saying that Mr. Birkedal’s 
translation is worthy of the original.’’ 
Another practical testimony to its worth 
is the fact that a number of men attached 
to Danish High Schools have promised 
contributions towards the expense of pub- 
lication. This first part reached us some 
little time ago. Possibly the whole work 
is now published. 


Wirn the December number, a sermon 

n “‘ Forgetting those things which are 
behind ’’ (preached in Hope-street Church, 
Dec. 29, 1901), the monthly issue of the 
late Rey. R. A. Armstrong’s Sermons for 
the Day comes to an end. On the cover 
is advertised the forthcoming volume :— 
“* Richard Acland Armstrong : Memoir by 
his son, George G. Armstrong, and selected 
sermons. With an Introductory Letter by 
Philip H. Wicksteed.’* The volume, which 
will contain a beautiful photogravure 
portrait, will be published by the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association at 
Essex Hall. Price 5s, net. 
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* A Sermon preached in Little Portland Street 
Chapel. 


PIONEERS FOR GOD.* 
By THE Rev. J. Pacs Hoprps. 


“And the Lord said unto Moses, Where- 
fore criest thou unto me? Speak unto the 
children of Israel, that they go forward ! ’’— 
Exodus xiv. 15. 


It was a time of great trouble with these 
liberated Hebrew slaves. Panting for 
freedom and longing for the Promised 
Land, they seem to have come to the end 
of all their hopes. The sea is before them 
and the Egyptian army is behind them, 
and the frightened host cries to Moses 
with mingled reproach and terror, and 
Moses appeals to~God. Whereupon this 
startling message comes from the Unseen : 
“* Wherefore criest thou unto me? Speak 
to the children of Israel that they go 
forward!’’ ‘‘Go forward’’ means go 
into the deep sea, but they risked it, 
and behold the waters parted to let them 
through. So the daring story runs. We 
may well doubt it as history, but as symbol 
it is superbly true. It is not the appeal 
to God that matters so much as the willing- 
ness to go forward, and trust Him for the 
way through the desert or the sea. 

This is specially true for all the new 
messengers of God. The old messengers 
are apt to settle down on their traditions, 
to be retarded by precedents, to be con- 
servatives as to tasks and methods; but 
God’s pioneers always come with light 
equipment, restless feet, and liberated 
hands. Of them and to them may be 
applied Walt Whitman’s breezy challenge 
to the United States :— 


“* We cannot tarry here, 
We must march, my darlings, we must 
bear the brunt of danger, 
We the youthful sinewy races, 
rest on us depend— 
Pioneers! O pioneers ! 


Have the elder races halted ; 
Do they drop and end their lesson ? 
We take up the task eternal, and the 
burden, and the lesson, 
Pioneers! O pioneers ! 


all the 


See, my children, resolute children, 
By those swarms upon our rear, we must 
never yield or falter, 
Ages back in ghostly millions, 
there behind us, urging. 
Pioneers !_ O pioneers ! 


growing 


O, to die advancing on! 
Are there some of us to droop and die ? has 
the hour come ? 
Then upon the march we fittest die : 
and sure the gap is filled, 
Pioneers! O pioneers ! 


soon 


Till, with sound of trumpet, 
Far, far off, the day-break calls :—hark ! 
how loud and clear I hear it wind ! 
Swift to the head of the army! swift! 
spring to your places ! 
Pioneers ! O pioneers ! ’’ 


It is a fine word, this of ‘‘ Pioneer.’’ 
It is an old French word, meaning a foot 
soldier, and specially a foot soldier who digs 
and jays mines, one who marches and one 
who explodes! Evidently, one who goes 
ahead and clears the way. It is a splendid 
office, and one calculated to call out 


all that is adventurous, animated, iad 
heroic. ‘The advance guard is the guard of 
danger but of honour. The more pioneer — 
the more credit. The pioneers are always 
in the minority, but they make tracks 
through the desert, and determine the roads 
along which the main army will ultimately 
go. And so the poor reformers have always — 
really been of more consequence than the 
splendid kings. 

The pathos of it is that, as a rule, it is 
the pioneer’s fate to be misunderstood, 
dreaded, resisted, crucified. It is inevit- 
able. The pioneer has to be different from 
the rest. In the inteilectual world, in 
politics, in religion, he has to contradict. 
to be singular, to sternly ask the authorities 
for credentials. More or less, he will be 
the despised and rejected of men, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief. For — 
once in my life let me speak of myself. 
I remember well my own pioneering days 
in Glasgow, when, on the Glasgow School 
Board, I had to set myself against nearly 
all my fellow members as the advocate of 
secular and ethical education only in 
the Board Schools. After a particularly 
hard fight one morning, when the business 
was over and I was sitting alone near the 
fire, one of my opponents came behind 
me, put his arms round my neck, and 
gently said, ‘‘ Ah, my dear Page Hopps, 
there is nothing the matter with you but 
this, that you were born fifty years too 
soon.’ And now the great progressive 
forces are all coming round to what I 
advocated then. So, in the north of Seot- | 
land, I well remember being stoned in the 
hall and through the streets for preaching 
what is pow practically accepted by the 
large majority of Scotland’s representative 
preachers. I can see now, in the mind’s 
eye, that fiery zealot who, during one of 
my religious lectures, got up, shook his 
fist in my face, and called me ‘* The devil.’? 
That man, or the like of him, is now 
‘* clothed and in his right mind,’ and will 
never doitagain. [ remember, too, howin 
a court of law in Scotland, a pirate of a 
book of mine, defended himself with the 
plea that, as a heretic, I had no standing 
in claiming the law’s protection, and that 
Thad no civil rights ; the advocate on the 
other side declaring that a few generations 
ago I should have been on Glasgow green or 
elsewhere paying for my heresy with my 
liberty or my life; and he seemed to regret 
that it could not be so now. But all that 
is past, never to return ; and my heresy of 
thirty years ago is, even in Scotland, the 
winning orthodoxy of to-day. Looking 
back, all along the line of humanity’s 
march, it is clear that nearly all the so- 
called ‘‘ heretics’’ and ‘‘ rebels’’ were 
really pioneers who only went on before 
to prepare the way. For many years, an 
ignored or dreaded heresy has found its 
shelter here, but to-day that heresy has 
its nest in Westminster Abbey, the City 
Temple, and many a place of honour. — 

Jesus was altogether a pioneer. He led 


the way out of Judaism—a narrow, exclu- 


sive and scornful provincialism—into the 
humanitarian Promised Land. ‘‘ We have 
Abraham for our father ’’ was the boast 
of the Jews, but Jesus broadened the basis 
with the splendid universalism of the 
saying, ‘‘ They shall come from the east 
and from the west, from the north and om 
the south, and shall sit down with Ak 
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and Isaac and Jacob.’’ Jew and Samar- 
itan quarrelled about the right place of 
worship, whether Jerusalem or Gerizim, 
but the great human brother looked beyond 
both, and said: ‘‘ The hour cometh, 
when ye shall neither in this mountain, 
nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. 
But the hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshipers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth; for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him. God is a 
Spirit: and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.’’ And 
they crucified him ; but he was right. 
May we not say, then, that God is always 
on the side of the pioneers? It seldom 
looks like it, but that is because we look 
in the wrong direction for the signs of God’s 
presence. We take the world’s standard 
for His standard ; and that is altogether 
wrong. We think of what the world calls 
““success,’’ of happiness, of the sunny 
side of the great highway. But the 
inexorable God calls His chosen ones to 
make paths in the desert. His is ‘‘ the 
voice of one that crieth in the wilderness,”’ 
“* Prepare ye the way of the Lord; make 
level in the desert a highway for our God ”’ ; 
and that means solitude, and hard work, 
and hunger, and thorns. The truth is 
that God is the mysterious Time-Spirit 
which unceasingly urges His world on- 
ward, and the strong, the animated; and 
the noble spirits best respond to His call. 
I am deeply enamoured of that fine 
record in the Old Testament :—‘‘ Now the 
Lord had said unto Abram, Get thee out 
of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house, unto a land that I 
will show thee. So Abram departed, as 
the Lord had spoken unto him; and Lot 
went with him: and Abram was seventy 
and five years old when he departed out of 
Haran.’’ Is not that wondertfully true 
of the brave little Unitarian army which, 
for 200 years in England, has heard that 
calland obeyed ? And what do we see and 
hear to-day? Westminster Abbey beck- 
oning to Little Portland-street to go over, 
on the plea that there are more Unitarians 
in the Church than out of it. But our 
testimony is not yet finished; and the 
work of the pioneer is not yet at an end. 
God is still too crudely regarded in the old 
anthropomorphic way, and is too harshly 
pictured as an oriental despot, more to be 
feared than trusted, and rather to be 
appeased than loved. The Bible is still 
too much made the tyrant of the free spirit, 

the stifler of the conscience and the silencer 
- ofthereason. The supreme law of progress 
is too slightly believed in and trusted, 
especially with regard to life beyond so- 
called death. The world is not yet 
sufficiently emancipated from the bribery 
of heaven and the fear of hell. We have 
not yet brought the life to come within 
the sphere of the splendid discovery of 
the law of evolution. We are still under 
the delusion that there is a natural anda 
supernatural, and strongly need the illum- 
inating and uniiying thought that the 
universe is indeed one, and that all is 
natural, from the activity of God in the 
secret of the atom to the activity of man 
in manipulating all that the atom does 
-oris. And all this belongs properly to the 
testimony of the heretics who have, all 
along the line, led on to the advanced 


conclusions of to-day. 


Tt is here that we may find the reason 
why, though all the churches of Christen- 


dom have followed us, we are still few in 
? 


number. The advance is on our side as 
well as“on theirs, and it is nearly syn- 
chronous. The Unitarians of an earlier 
day—if you go far enough back—were 
less advanced than the main body of the 
so-called ‘‘ orthodox ’’ of to-day. Priest- 
ley, for instance, was less advanced than 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, and I question 
whether Belsham was really as far on the 
road as is the minister of the City Temple. 
The Unitarians of to-day are still the 
pioneers, instead of being the absorbed, 
because they have gone marching along, 
and I do not see why we should mourn 
over the pioneer’s lot, 1f we choose the 
pioneer’s path. 

Now bring all this home to this assembly, 
for 1t applies to every one of us. We 
cannot all be pioneers in the great historic 
sense; but that does not absolve us from 
living the pioneering life; and there are 
homes and workshops and clubs and 
associations for our arenas of action. 
And is it not the word of truth and sober- 
ness to say that we do not live at all, in 
the true sense of the word, if we only drift, 
and say ‘‘ It is no business of mine. Let 
the world go its way ; I will go mine ’’ ?— 
an ignoble part to play! The more man- 
hood or womanhood the more pioneering ; 
that is the right view of character and life. 
Be something, testify to something, prove 
something. Disdain to be a mere echo, 
a lounger through life, a weakling, a dull 
acceptor of the opinions or of the fashions 
appointed for you. Be a pioneer, if only 
as an example of pioneering and of free 
and independent thought. 

Listen to the simple but animating call 
of one of our modern seers :—— 


Speak thy thought if thou believ’st it! 
Let it jostle whom it may, 

H’en although the foolish scorn it, 
Or the obstinate gainsay : 

Every seed that grows to morrow 
Lies beneath a clod to-day. 


If our sires (the noble-hearted 
Pioneers of things to come), 

Had like thee been weak and timid, 
Traitors to themselves, and dumb, 
Where would be our present knowledge ? 

Where the hoped Millennium ? 


Where would be our free opinion, 
Where the right to speak at all, 
If our sires, like thee, mistrustful, 
Had been deaf to duty’s call, 
And concealed the thought within them, 
Lying down for fear to fall ? 
Have not ages long departed, 
- Groaned, and toiled, and bled for thee ? 
If the past have lent thee wisdom, 
Pay it to futurity. 


To me it is at once the truest and the 
most gloriously beautiful solution of the 
riddle of the universe to believe that God 
has knit it together in the bonds of law 
and breathed imto it spiritual life, to the 
end, above all other ends, that it may 
sustain countless myriads of spiritual 
beings who shall love one another faithfully 
and well, and love Him their God with 
all their heart and mind, and soul and 
strength—R. A, Armstrong. 
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MANSFORD STREET CHURCH AND 
MISSION. 


OPENING OF NEW CLUB-ROOMS. 


Hrienps of the Mansford-street Church 
and Mission, and especially the workers 
there, are to be warmly congratulated on 
the new club-rooms, the opening of which 
was celebrated by a public meeting on 
Tuesday evening, and again on Thursday. 
The Church and Mission premises form 
now a fine block of buildings, occupying a 
compact site between Mansford-street and 
Blythe-street, which are parallel streets 
on the north side out of Bethnal Green- 
road. The Church and parsonage have 
their front in Mansford-street, and the new 
front of the club-rooms is in Blythe-street, 
where its substantial comfort and the 
friendly welcome it offers to the people of 
that crowded district form a great addition 
to the appearance of the street and an 
effective witness to the goodwill that 
resides within. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the new club-rooms were inspected 
on Tuesday evening by the large gathering 
of friends with admiration and delight. The 
lower rooms, which occupy the basement 
and first floor, have been thoroughly 
renovated, while the great addition is the 
second floor, with its one large room for the 
working men’s club, and the fine new 
front of the whole building. In addition 
to the entrance and the staircase window 
over it, there are four windows on each 
floor to the front. Mr. Ronald P. Jones is 
the architect, and, in responding on Tues- 
day evening to a very cordial vote of 
thanks for all that he had done, in 
addition to presenting his professional 
fees to the building fund, he spoke in very 
high terms of the way in which Mr. Hunt, 
the builder, had carried out the work. 
The total cost has been £1,200, and of 
this £1,100 is already contributed. Now 
that the result 1s seen, there can be little 
doubt that the remaining £100 required 
will be gladly given. 

The meeting on Tuesday evening was 
very largely attended. Friends gathered 
first of all in the large schoolroom under 
the church, where tea and coffee were 
served, not only friends from a distance 
and workers at the Mission, but a goodly 
company of mothers and other residents 
in the district. Then, after the club- 
rooms had been inspected, a public meet- 
ing was held in the church, over which 
Mr. Charles W. Jones, of Liverpool, pre- 
sided. Among those present were the 
Rev. Henry Gow, the first minister of the 
Church and Mission; the Rev. John Hillis, 
who succeeded the Rev. W. G. Cadman, 
the second minister; and the Rev. Gordon 
Cooper, the present minister. Mr.Cadman 
wrote‘regretting that he was not able to 
make the journey from Macclesfield to be 
present. Mr. EH. H. Pickersgill, who was 
member for 8.-W. Bethnal Green, 1885- 
1900, was also present. Great regret was 
expressed at the absence of Mr. Stanton 
W. Preston, to whose enthusiasm and 
faith in the work it is largely due that 
such progress has been made. 

Mr. J, Cuasson Drummonp, at the 
beginning of the meeting, made a state- 
ment. He reported a great many letters 
of regret for absence, showing that they ° 
had the sympathy of a large public, and 
read Mr, Cadman’s letter: He then told 
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of the origin and progress of the men’s 
club, which had rendered the new build- 
ing necessary. It was in 1902, during 
Mr. Ellis’s first winter, that an effort had 
been made to reach the men of the 
district. In the following winter also 
friendly meetings were arranged, and 
there were lectures and debates, in which 
they had the sympithy and help of Mr. 
Pickersgill. In the autumn of 1904 a 
working men’s club was formed. They 
began with 20 members, but very soon 
had 80, and from meeting one night in 
the week soon found it necessary to have 
every night. The success of this effort 
inevitably crowded up the other work of 
the Mission, and it became evident that 
they must either enlarge their premises 
or give up the club, for it was out of the 
question to abandon the other work, 
which was for the benefit of the 
young people. They therefore decided 
to build, and asked Mr. Ronald 
Jones, one of their number, to prepare 
plans. He furnished alternative plans, 
and with the second, which included the 
whole new front and the fine upper room 
for the club, not only offered to super- 
intend the work, but promised his fees as 
architect as a donation to the building 
fund. When, further, they received con- 
siderable promises on condition that the 
larger plan was caruied out, the committee 
felt that they had no choice, but must go 
forward. They were confident that friends 
would not allow the work to be curtailed 
for want of money. There was so much 
life in the Mission, so much was being 
done for old and young alike, that it 
would have been a failure of duty to 
neglect that opportunity. They were 
trusting now that increased donations 
and subscriptions in support of their 
work and more workers would be forth- 
coming, and co their act of faith would 
be fully endorsed by their friends. 

The Rev. Gorpon Cooper, after express- 
ing his gratitude to thoze who had crowned 
many acts of kindness by giving them 
thoze grand new buildings, described the 
use to which they would be put. The 
new upper room was for the Working 
Men’s Club, which would be open every 
night of the week, and met a great 
want in that neighbourhood. The rosms 
below were for the Preston Club, which 
served the same purpose for their young 
men. They intended in the clubs not 
only to provide opportunities for friend- 
ship and wholesome recreation but to 
have lectures and addres:es which would 
waken interest in the deeper questions 
of life. 

Mr. Cuartes W. Jones then moved a 
resolution expressing satisfaction at the 
completion of the premises, and the hope 
that the Mission may long be a centre of 
social and religious influence in the neigh- 
bourhood. Their object, he said, was 
exactly the same as that of the origi- 
nators of such Domestic Missions, but it 
was an object which led to natural 
developments in accordance with the 
needs of the time. He recalled the 
memory of Dr. Tuckerman, Channing’s 
friend, who established the first Mission 
_in Boston, which set the example followed 
in this country; and then he told the 
story of the Liverpool Domestic Mission, 
founded after Dr; Tuckerman’s visit in 


1833, and the sermon preached by the 
Rev. J. H. Thom on Christmas Day, 
1835. They liked to think in Liverpool 
that theirs was the first Domestic Mission 
in England,* and they were fortunate in 
their first minister, the Rev. John Johns, 
who died a martyr to his devotion to the 
neglected poor. Mr. Jones*gave many 
interesting particulars of the work in 
Liverpool and its developments, in the 
present Mill-street buildings, with their 
beautiful chapel, and concluded with 
warm congratulations on the progress of 
the work at Mansford-street. 

The Rev. J. Eviis, who seconded, said 
that an institutional church was what 
that district needed, and he was sure the 
enlargement of the club rooms would be 
a great benefit. He paid a tribute to 
Mr. Classon Drummond and Mr. Punnett, 
to whom the success of the Men’s Club 
was so largely due. He commended 
that work to the members of the Lay- 
men’s Club, especially in connection with 
the lectures and addresses which were to 
be given. 

The Rev, W.CopzLtanp Bowie added 
his congratulations, and spoke of the 
great value of such a Mission as that 
for the development of character, to 
which, rather than to any relief funds, 
he said, they must look, as the surest 
remedy} for the evils of poverty. 

Mr. Pickerseitt and Mr. W. WaAuLAcE 
Bruce also spoke, and the resolution 
was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Joun Harrison then moved, and 
the Rev. H. Gow seconded, the resolution 
of thanks to Mr. Ronald Jones, alluded 
to above, and he replied. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
moved by Mr. H. Epps, and seconded 
by Mr. E. B. Squire, brought this very 
encouraging meeting to a close. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports tor this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
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APPEALS. 

London: Bermondsey.—tTheRev. Eustace 
Thompson writes from 47, Upper Grange-road : 
—<“‘T hope that some of the kind friends who in 
former years have sent Christmas donations for 
the Bermondsey Sunday-school, and that others, 
too, if they desire an opportunity to be “ Friends 
Indeed,” will remember us at this season. Cast- 
out books, in good or fair condition, would also 
beacceptable for the school library; to arrive, if 
possible, before the end of December, to be ready 
for use at the New Year. 

London: Deptford.—The Rev. A. J. Mar- 
chant, 37, Clifton-road, Peckham, &.E., 
writes:—‘*May I ke permitted to appeal as 
usual in your columns in aid of my Poor’s 
Purse? TE am desirous of making the usual 
Christmas gifts to the poor of my congregation, 
of giving the annual dinner to one hundred aged 
destitute persons of the neighbourhood, and of 
mecting, in some measure, the claims for assist- 
ance in emergencies during the coming year. 
The poverty in the immediate vicinity of our 
chapel is most distressing. Contributions in 
money, clothing (children’s especially), boots, 
books, toys, &c., will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged.” : 

London: George’s Row “Mission.—The 
Rev. F. Summers writes: ‘Will you please 
allow me to m ke an appeal to those kind 
friends who are willing to help the poor at this 
season of the year? Money is very specially 


* As a matter of fact, London and Manchester 
were first in the field. —BEp. 


needed for the ‘ Poor’s Purse,’ and for Christmas 
cheer, parties, &c. Seldom has distress been 
more acute than at this time. I shall be glad 
also to receive gifts of new or cast-off clothing, 
boots, books, toys, &c. They should be sent to 
the Domestic Mission, George’s Row, St. Luke’s, 
London, E.C., or to 4, Durley-road, Stamford- 
hill, N.” 

London: Rhyl-street Mission.—Dr. Read 
makes the following appeal:—‘ My Poor’s Purse 
is now nearly exhausted, and, as there is a good 
deal of distress in the immedi.te neighbourhood 
of the Mission, especially in the case of those 
families where the breadwinner is unemployed 
through no fault of his own, I shall be much 
obliged if the friends who kindly send their 
donations for the Poor’s Purse and the various 
beneficent activities of the Mission will do so as 
soon as possible. I shall also be glad to receive 
any gifts of new or cast-off clothing, or any kind of 
warm bed covering that friends may have to 
bestow, as these are often of more value to the 
poor than actual monetary help. Parcels should 
be sent to the Mission, 4, Rhyl-street, Kentish 
Town, N.W., and letters to my private address: 
22, Willoughby-road, Hampstead, N.W. 

London: Stamford-street.—The Rey. W. 
L. Tucker writes from the Blackfriars Mission, 
Stamford-street, 5.E.:—<‘ Allow me to make the 
usual Christmas appeal for donations to our 
Poor’s Purse. This fund is quite distinet from 
the other accounts of the mission, and depends 
entirely on the results of the annual Christmas 
appeal. In a large and overcrowded district 
like ours there is always alot of distress which 
is accentuated by winter and lack of employment. 
Any giftsof money or clothing will be gratefully 
acknowledged and carefully administered.” 

Manchester Domestic Mission.—The 
Rev. J. W. Bishop, of the Willert-street Mission, 
Collyhurst, writes:—‘ Although there is not 
such dire poverty as at this time last year, yet 
we are being made conscious that the poor are 
ever with us, and I appeal again to our friends 
to help to give cheer to the struggling widows 
and the poor children. We are in need of cast- 
off clothing for disposal, as very little has been 
sent to the mission during the past year. And 
to enable us to give our large school a good 
time this Christmas we require books, dolls, and 
toys, and a considerable sum of money. Do- 
nations would be thankfully received.” 


Accrington.—On Wednesday, November 29, 
the last of a course of lectures on “Modern 
Astronomy’ was delivered in the Unitarian 
schoolroom by the Rev. H. V. Mills, of Kendal. 
The average attendance was about 200. 

Bristol.—On Friday, November 24, at the 
conference of teachers and friends of the Lewin’s 
Mead and Mission Sunday-schools, a paper was 
read by Miss Curnock on the Geneva Congress. 
Limelight illustrations added to the interest of 
the address. Mr. J. Kenrick Champion pre- 
sided. ; 

Bury District Sunday school Union.— 
The first meeting of the winter season was 
held last Saturday at Bank-street Schools, 
Bury. After tea, the president, Mr. Wm. 
Yates, took the chair, and the Rev. S. Thomp- 
son, of Rivington, gave a most excellent paper 
on “The Function -of the Sunday-school.” 
There was a sparse attendance, but the proceed- 
ings throughout were of a most hearty character. 

Clifton.—The Rev. E. I. Fripp entered last 
Sunday on his ministry at Oakfield-road, and in 
the morning service spoke of the mutual] relations 
of minister and congregation and the true ideal 
of a free church. 

Dewsbury.—On November 25 and 28 a very 
successful sale of work was held. The object 
of the sale being to raise funds for building a new 
kitchen, and turning the old kitchen and another 
smaller room into one good room suitable for 
various wecek-night meetings. With the amount 
realised by the sale, together with £50 promised by 
the Yorkshire Unitarian Union, the caurch is 
nowin a’position to proceed with this important 
project. On the first day the Rey. Andrew 
Chalmers, of Wakefield, opened the sale, sup- 
ported by the District ministers; and the cere- 
mony on the second day was performed by Mrs. 
Currer Briggs, ex-Lady Mayoress of Leeds, who 
was supported by the Mayor of Dewsbury— 
Major Chaley Fox. Hearty thanks are tended 
by the Dewsbury friends to all who assisted 
them. 

Dukir fizld (Farewell and Presentation). _ 


—On Su diy, November 26, as we reported last — 


week, the Rey. Hugon §, Tayler, concluded } 
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twenty years’ ministry at the Old Chapel. The 
only other ministry of similar length during the 
past century was that of Robert Brock Aspland. 
For his morning sermon Mr. Tayler chose the 
same text as on his first Sunday there, twenty 
years and nine months ago, Psalm lxi, 2: 
“Lead me to the rock that is higher than 1”; 
and for the evening sermon, when the chapel 
was crowded with a congregation of some 600, 
2 Cor. xiii. 13, ‘Finally, brethren, farewell; 
be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, 
live in peace, and the God of love and peace 
shall be with you.” . He was thankful to have 
been permitted to work among them for so long, 
and to have found hearts responsive to his 
message. He could never feel a stranger there. 
He appealed to them faithfully to carry on the 
work, and quoted Whittier’s lines :— 
«Others shall sing the song, 

Others shall right the wrong; 

Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail to win. 

What matter, I or they? 

Mise or another’s day, 

So the right word be said, 

And life the sweeter made.” 


At afternoon school a presentation was made to 
Mr. Tayler of a handsome silver rose bow] from 
the teachers, children of the Sunday-school, and 
other friends. Mr. Tom Brown, one of the 
divectors, was in the chair, and spoke with much 
feeling of Mr. Tayler’s long connection with the 


school. The presentation was made by Miss 
Harrop. Mr. Tayler gratefully acknowledged 
the gift. The Dukinfield Sick Nursing Associa- 


tion, which Mr. Tayler was largely instrumental 
in founding, has passed a resolution of regret at 
Mr. and Mrs. Tayler’s departure, and apprecia- 
tion of their work for that Association and their 
generous support of that and every other philan- 
thropic and social movement in the town. 

Horwich.—The proceeds of the Bazaar held 
on November 29, 30, and December 2, on 
behalf of the Independence and Guarantee 
Funds, including many kind contributions 
from friends far and near, amounted to £303 
The following gentlemen opened on the respec- 
tive days :—Mr. F. Monk, J.P., of Warrington 
(n place of Mr. C. Sydney Jones, of Liverpool, 
who was prevented by illness from fulfilling his 
engagement); Mr. J. Percy Taylor, J.P., of 
Bolton; and Mr. William Healey, JP., of 
Heywood. The following gert!emen presided :— 
Mr, Oliver Winder, of Overdale, Horwich; Mr 
Andrews Crompton, of Rivington Hall; and 
Mr, J. J. Bradshaw, of Bolton (in place of Mr. 
Thomas Harwood, of Bolton, who was kept at 
home by sickness). Wretched weather prevailed 
on the second day, but from first to last every- 
thing passed off well, and the result is highly 
satisfactory and encouraging. 

Kendal.—At the quarterly meeting of mem- 
bers of the Market-place Chapel, on December 3, 
the minister, on behalf of the committee and 
friends, made @ presentation of a purse con- 
taining thirty guineas and an illuminated address 
to Mr. W. E. E. Robinson, who has acted as 
organist at Kendal for thirty years. 

Leicester: Free Christian Church.—The 
annual sale of work was held on November 23, 
21, and 25, when the sum of £87 net was 
realised. ‘The sale was opened on the first and 
second days by Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., 
and Mrs. Bancroft Ellis respectively. The pro- 
ceeds are being devoted to the current expenses 
of the church. 

- Liverpool Sunday-school Society—At a 
- meeting held last Saturday, at the Mill-street 
Mission, Mrs H JD. Roberts read a paper on 
« Attention.” Fromthe teacher’s point of view, 
she said there were two aspeets of attention, 
voluntary and involuntary attention, The 
Jatter is the first in order of time, aad is that 
which is natural to a child. He gives a momen- 
tary attention to anything which happens to 
strike his fancy, and one impression quickly 
effaces another. ‘This is the first difficulty the 
teacher has to cope with, and to offer some im- 
pression whieh will compete in interest with 
other impressions, and so compel involuntary 
attention. But the teacher’s chief aim must be 
to create a habit of voluntary attention by 
fixing the child’s mind intentionally on some 
object; for if we do not gain attention, we can 
do very little good. A teacher must be quick 
to see and hear what is going on around him; if 
heis unobservant, hecannot expect concentrated 
attention on the yart of the child. Good dis- 
cipline is the art of securing attention, and 


every time we succeed in gaining sustained 
attention from our children, we are insensibly 
cultivating the habit. Above all things 
a teacher must have sympathy, there must be 
an affectionate working together of teacher and 
tiught; a child who cannot be touched by any- 
thing else can be reached by sympathy and 
love. A cordial vote of thanksto Mrs. Roberts, 
moved by the Rev. J. Morley Mills, the presi- 
dent, and seconded by Rey. J. L. Haigh, brought 
the meeting to a close. 

London: Bermondsey. On Saturday 
evening, Dec. 2, a well-attended socisl meeting 
was held, at which, on behalf of the congregation, 
Mr. Geo. Callow gave a hearty welcome to Mr. 
J. Harrison and the Rev. T. E. M. Edwards. 
Mr. Harrison, in response, said it was a great 
pleasure to him to be able to be present and to 
testify to the interest of the London Provincial 
Assembly in the work at Bermondsey. He had 
great hope of its continuing increase under the 
fostering care of the Rev. Eustace Thompson. 
Mr. Edwards also responded. Mrs. Geo. Callow, 
Mrs. Garrett, and Mr. J. Harrison were thanked 
for their music, which added so much to the 
pleasure of the evening. 

London: Kilburn (Welcome Meeting).— 
A meeting of the members and friends of the 
Unitarian Church was held at Quex-road on 
Monday evening to welcome the Rev. Charles 
Roper, B.A., and Mrs. Roper. On Sunday Mr. 
Roper entered on his ministry, and at both ser- 
vices appealed to the congregation for earnest 
co-operation in the work of the church. The 
welcome meeting was largely attended, and was 
a very pleasant and encouraging gathering. 
Hampstead and Kensington were both well re- 
presented by their ministers and members of the 
congregations, and among other London mini- 
sters present were the Revs. W. G. Tarrant, 
T. E. M. Edwards, F. Allen, E. Daplyn, and V. 
D. Davis. Aftera sociable hour and some music, 
the chair was taken soon after 9 o'clock (late 
for visitors who had more than an hour’s journey 
to get home afterwards) by Mr. S. T. Johnson, 
treasurer of the church, who announced tele- 
grams of congratulation and good wishes from 
the Moss Side congregation, from Mr. and Mrs. 
Hewitt. who had been members there during the 
whole of Mr. Roper’s ministry, and (later in the 
evening) from Mr. B. C. Ghosh, who on recent 
Sundays had been lecturing at Quex-road on 
Indian Religious Thought. The chairman in his 
opening address spoke of that capital meeting as 
showing the warmth of theinterestin Mr. Rop r’s 
settlement in London. As to the work of their 
church, Mr. Stronge had laid the foundations on 
which they were to build. They were still faced 
by serious difficulties, but difficulties were made to 
be overcome. He called upon three of their 
members, Messrs. f. H. L. Barnes, Fleetwood 
Pritchard, and Leslie Chatfeild Clarke, to offer the 
welcome of the congregation to Mr. and Mrs. 
Roper. Mr. Barnes spoke eloquently of the be- 
wildering conditions of life in the great City, 
and of the place a church should hold in that 
life, as acentre of quietness for the nurture of the 
deeper things of the spirit. Mr. Pritchard re- 
ferred with gratitude to what Mr. and Mrs. 
Stronge had done for their church. They had 
not only to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Roper, but to 
give them every support in carrying on the good 
work, Mr. Clarke said there were great possi- 
bilities in that church, and assured Mr. Roper 
that he would find there hearts as true even as 
in the north. The Rey. Henry Gow, in offering 
a welcome on behalf of London ministers, spoke 
of Dr, Brooke Herford, to whom that church 
owed so much. It would have rejoiced him to 
be there that night, to see what life and strength 
and promise there was in*thechurcb, Mr. Roper 
had done a fine piece of work at Moss Side, 
where there was a strong growing church, and 
they felt sure that he would do a like work in 
London. It was a great opportunity they had 
there, and as minister of a neighbouring congre- 
gation, which took the deepest interest in their 
welfare, he was delighted to join in that 
welcome, and to assure Mr. Roper of the strong 
sympathy and goodwill of his brother ministers. 
Dr. C. Herbert Smith spoke on behalf of the 
London District Unitarian Society, which was 
proud of Quex-road' as a congregation that had 
so speedily attained to independence. He also 
got in a word for his Boston Conference scheme, 
and asked the congregation to form a committee 
to work for it, as had been done at Mill Hill, 
Leeds. The Rev. W. Copeland Bowie offered 
the welcome of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association, saying with how much hope 


they looked to Mr. Roper’s coming, not only for 
he sake of that congregation, but for their 
whole work in London. He spoke of Dr. 
Herford’s earnest interest in that church from 
its foundation, which was due to his zeal. ‘I'he 
conditions he had laid down in consultation 
with the two Associations, in accepting financial 
responsibility, had been loyally met by the con- 
gregation, which was an example to all in that 
respect; and he was confident that, in spite of 
all obstacles, they would soon secure a church 
building. Mr. Wallace Bruce, as President of 
the Provincial Assembly, and Mr. Singleton, on 
behalf of the Unity Club, representing the con- 
gregation on its social side, also joined in the 
welcome, after which a member of the Plumstead 
congregation formerly at Moss Side offered a 
spontaneous word of congratulation and tribute 
to Mr. and Mrs. Roper. In responding to the 
welcome, the Rey. Charles Roper spoke of the 
reasons which had led him to come to Lon- 
don. He had always had a deep admiration 
for Dr. Brooke Herford, and had been inspired 
by his work. By him he had been confirmed in 
the belief that a man might stay too long with 
one church. When, therefore, after seventeen 
years’ work at Moss Side, and the accomplishment 
of his purpose in the building of church and 
school, he thought a change might be good he 
felt that Quex-road, which owed so much to Dr. 
Herford’s influence, was the place to come to. 
Another reason was that it was a young church 
untrammelled by a Jong past. He and Mr. 
Stronge had been at college together, and he 
knew what gocd work Mr. Stronge had done 
there; but each man must work on his own 
lines, and he was glad that they had no stereo- 
typed traditions. Their aim must be to erect a 
church and fill it with devout and earnest 
worshippers. They must go deep down for their 
foundations, and build not for their own day 
only, but for generations to come. Another 
attraction for him was that they had in that 
congregation men devoted to public work. He 
himself must be devoted to church work, His 
duty was to advocate sound principles, and to 
lead men to go out from the church to work 
with zeal for the public good. He had been 
invited to that Unitarian Church as a Unitarian 
by Unitarians. He had built up a churchin 
the north on Unitarian lines, and he knew of no 
instance of anyone being deterred by that fact 
from joining them. They had 250 enrolled sub- 
scribing members, and 60 per cent. of the heads 
of families were converts. With the controversy 
as to the Unitarian name he wished to have 
nothing todo. Their work must appeal mainly 
to the unattached, and especially to young men, 
who were often more thoughtful than their 
elders, and to whom they could be specially help- 
ful. Their protest would be against all kinds of 
intolerance of thought and action. Theology 
was essential, and yet his main emphasis would 
be on the ethical side of religion. He pleaded 
for regular and punctual attendance at the 
services, and for the true spirit of brotherhood 
in the church, in which there was no distinction 
of class, or of rich and poor. A vote of thanks 
to the chairman, moved by Dr. Hall and 
seconded by Mr. Roper, brought the proceedings 
to a close. 

London: Stepney.—At the conference last 
Sunday Mr. C. E. Maurice introduced the sub- 
ject of conscription, and an animated discussion 
followed. In the evening Mr. Maurice, who is 
the son of the late Rey. F. Denison Maurice, 
preached upon “ Peace.’’ Both meetings were 
well attended. On Monday evening, through 
the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Morton, the 
parents and elder scholars were invited to tea, 
after which a conjuring and ventriloquial enter- 
tainment was very much enjoyed. At the close 
Mr. and Mrs. Morton, who -were present, were 
heartily thanked for the pleasure they had 
given. 

Mottram.—The anniversary party and ser- 
vices were held at the close of November. At 
the party a large number partook of tea, and at 
the meeting afterwards the chapel was full, and 
a very good programme was gone through, 
including addresses from Mr. Wm. Noble, of 
Bolton (chairman), Rev. H. Bodell Smith, and 
Mr. Daniel Gee. The anniversary services were 
conducted by the Rev. H. J. Rossington, who 
preached excellent sermons, but owing to very 
wet weather attendances and collections were 
less than usual for the occasion. 

Newport, Mon.—The Rev. George Critchley 
conclided an eight days’ visit to Newport last 
Sunday. On November 26 he preached to a 
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good congregation, and after lecturing at neigh- 
bouring towns on Tuesday and Wednesday, he 
returned to Newport on Thursday to lecture on 
“The Miracles of the New Testament.” An 
audience of over 270 persons gathered in the 
Town Hall Assembly Room under the jresi- 
dency of Mr. G. H. Llewellyn. In the course 
of an eloquent and scholarly address Mr. 
Critehley traced the belief in miracles back 
to the mythologies of pagan peoples, among 
whom Christianity gained a foothold in the 
early centuries. Another contributing cause 
was the desire of some evangelists to work into 
the life of Jesus a fulfilment of Hebrew propbe- 
cies, and so secure his acceptance by the Jews. 
Belief in the miraculous was not of the essence 
of Christianity as taught by its founder; on the 
contrary, such belief tended to obscure the trans- 
cendant beauty of the life and teaching of Jesus. 
The lecture was followed throughout with the 
closest. attention, and at its conclusion Mr. 
Critchley was accorded a very hearty vote of 
thanks. The crowded attendance to hear Mr, 
Critchley preach last Sunday evening was a 
striking testimony to the impression made by 
his visit. 

Scarborough.—Mr. G. M. Smith, until 
recently treasurer of the church, haying had to 
remove from Scarborough in pursuance of his 
Government duties, has been succeeded in the 
office of treasurer by Mr. W. Whiteley, 50, Ash- 
ville-avenue. The departure of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith and family has been greatly regretted by 
all to whom they were known, and is a great 
loss to,the church and kindred institutions. 

Rotherham.—On Thursday evening, Nov. 23, 
the Rey. J. E. Manning lectured on Shakespeare’s 
“Midsummer Nigbt’s Dream” to the Chureh 
of our Father literary and social union. There 
was a good. attendance, and the lecture was 
much appreciated. : 

York (Welcome Meeting).—The Rev. R. 
H. Greaves, formerly of Highgate, has been 
welcomed as minister of the St. Saviourgate 
Chapel. The meeting was held in the Kenrick 
Rooms, adjoining the chapel. There was an 
excellent attendance of members and friends, 
and after tea the chairman (Mr. EH. EF. Lewin) 
weleomed the Rey. R. H. Greaves on behalf 
of the congregation. The Rev. Charles Har- 
grove extended a hearty welcome on behalf of 
the Yorkshire churches, and, in an interest- 
ing address, alluded to the close relationship 
that had existed between Mill Hill Chapel at 
Leeds and St. Saviourgate for the last 200 
years. The Rev. R. H. Greaves briefly re- 
sponded, and hoped that the congregation 
would assist him in the work he had under- 
taken. Letters of regret for absence were 
received from the Revs. C. J. Street, Ottwell 
Binns, W. Reynolds, and John Ellis. A musical 
programme followed, and after the usual votes 
of thanks the evening concluded with a dance, 


& Or nothing may we be more sure than 
this: that if we cannot sanctify our present 
lot, we could sanctify no other.—James 
Martineau. 

THE gracious and tender beauty, the 
exalted holiness of Christ’s character 
touched the hearts that were prepared for 
its influence, and told them of a love which 
was its source and its animating centre, 
and awoke within them the consciousness 
of a Divine spirit cleansing their earthly 
and selfish life, and drawing them into 
a blessed fellowship with all who were like- 
minded. This experience created new 
spiritual perceptions, and called for a new 
interpretation of man and of his relation to 
God. Thus the grace of Christ which 
had moved visibly upon the earth, and 
come into vital contact with human souls, 
and been wrought by the power of a 
devoted life and death into human history, 
was the motive power which carried the 
mind beyond the confines of the world, 
and set it amid the eternal scene, where 
it searched out the deep things of God, 
and read his purposes of love, embracing 
all times and lands within his vast redeem- 
‘ing plan—James Drummond. 
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THE INQUIRER. 
OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon, 
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SUNDAY, December ro. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 

High-strect, 11 15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR Hurn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Hustacn 
THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. Jamrs Burton. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. Epaar Darryn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

1l and 7, Rey. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. Marncwant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. FreEston: 
Evening, ‘‘Garrison and His Work: A 
Centenary Tribute.” Half-yearly Collec- 
tions. 

forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. H. Rawxrinas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. H. 
Gow, B.A., and 6.30, Rev. Sroprorp 
Brooxkr, M.A, 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Save~u Hicxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7. 
Rey. Frep. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. Cuartes 
Rornr, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 
Little Portland-strect Chapel, 11,15 and 7, Rey. 

J. Pace Hopes. 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal | 


Green, 7, Rev. GorpDon Coorpkr, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. F. G. FLETCHER. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. L. JenKins Jonns, 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 

and 7, Rev. Fertx TAyLor. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EpWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. 
Woonprtne, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, I], Mr. W. H. 
Scorruam, and 6.30, Mr. Armyraan Baxn- 
WELL. ; 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
Dr. MumMM=ERY. t 


——@—__- 


PROVINCIAL. 


Bata, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDow2z1t1; 

Buackroont, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Rosert MoGnun. 

Brackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.380, 

Bootie, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Morizy Mirts. 

BovuxnngemMovutsH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev’ C. C. Cox, 


LARP & Bo Wop 


RSs 


SGOTGH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 


C. & B.'s“ Art Metal” 1/- Box of Buiter-Scotch may now | 


be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-card. Manufactory, Lendon, W.C, : 
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BRap¥FoRD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerepia Jonus, M.A. 
BricgutTon, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
strect, 11 and 7, Rey. Prizstiey Prima. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7; 
Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

CantTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10,50, 
Rev. J. H. Smrru. 

Curster, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. BE. Haycock. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 

Guitprorp, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. CLemmnt E. Prre. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. GARDNER Priston. 

HorsamM, I'ree Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. Caarrtus 
Harcrove, M.A. 

LEicestER, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD von PrTzorp, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernrest Parry. 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK, 

LiverPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. H. D. Rosrrrs. 
LivEeRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Cottiys Opamrs, B.A. 

Marstonz, Earl-street ‘Chapel, 11 jand 6.30. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rey. H. M. 
LivENs. : 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. E. 
Opgers, M.A. _ 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsMoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. E 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. OrrwELL Bruns. 

Sxvenoaxs, Besseil’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. Teaspatn Renp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rev. 
C. J. Strenr, M.A., LL.B. ~ 

Sipmouru, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. AGAR. 

SovurnenD, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr 
Dera EVANs. ; ae 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. B. Mort. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A: E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rey. J. 
Wain. 


Tounpripcr WELts, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- ; 


road, 11 and 6.30, 
ee 


~- IRELAND. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, i bee Aon: Rev. G, 
H. Vanoz, B.D. 


oa eee 


WALES, 
Axserystwitu, New Market Hall, 11. 
new. eee 


Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BanMForta, 


MASE CENTENARY 
MEMORIAL, 
HOPE-STREET CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 


The MEMORIAL TABLET will be un- 
veiled by Rev. J. EsrLin Carpenter, M.A., 
at a Dedicatory Service in the above church on 


“Thursday, December 14th, at 7.30 p.m. © 


MARRIAGE. 
WALKER — VERITY.—On December 6th, at 
Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, by the Rey. 
Charles Hargrove, M.A., Herbert Almond 
Hinchliffe Walker, youngest son of 
Alderman Matthew Walker, J.P.. of 
Swinrow House, Pudsey, to Emily 
("mmie), only daughter of George Edward 
Verity, of High Bank, Roundhay, Leeds. 


DEATH. 


McbLarren.— On November 30th, Alexand 
McLaren, of 38, Midlothian Drive, Shay 


lands, Glasgow, aged 59 years, for nearly 


30 years established as printer, 
-and bookseller, at 360-362, Argyle 
Glasgow. . J a 
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Schools, etc, 


—_¢—_ 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
-AND BOARDING SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 
Hieuearn, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN Tarpot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for WLondon Matriculation, Trinity 
‘College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Elockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
Ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 

ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRIGHTON. 


A Tounder’s Scholarship will be competed 
for in June, 1906. The value is such as to 
reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and 
tuition to £30 a year. 

For particulars of the Bxamination, apply 
to Miss WihArtH, Roedean School, Brighton. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, HAMIL- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISH, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory te the Public Schools. 

Hesd Master, Mr, H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Next Term begins Thursday, January 18, 1906. 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. References kindly permitted to 
the Rey. Frank K. Freeston, Essex House, 

Campden-hil!, W. : 


INIFRED HOUSE. — INVALID 
ca ALESCENT 


? 
Wray Crescent, TOLLINGTON Park, 
Lonpon, N. 


For girls, between 3 to 12 years; for boys, 
from 3 to 10 years, suffering from spinal or 
hip disease, or rickets, cr recovering from ill- 
ness : or in a debilitated state of health. 

Application to be made to Miss M. Pritchard, 
Hon. Sec., 11, Highbury-crescent, London, N. 
Maintenance fees, four to fiveshillings weekly. 


Subseriptions and donations are much needed, 
and will be gratefully received by Wm. M. 
BuyTH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, or by Miss M. 
PRITCHARD, Hon. See, 


| Ta CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDEH-PLAOH, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.O, 


Assets, £162,000. 


4 DrggoTors, 

Chatvman—Sir H. W. Lawrencs, Eart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, H.C. 

Deputy-Chairman—Maxrx H, Jupax, ARLB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Cucty GraDwEut, 7, Victorla-street, 8.W. 

¥.H. A, Harpoastiz, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st. 8.W. 

ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C. 

Migs Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hiil, 8.W. 

SrarHen Seawarp Tayier, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Hphraim-road, Streatham, S.W, 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 8 and 34 per cent, 
withdrawable at short notice, 

BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent, Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for exch £100, 


10 year. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years, | 21 yeara 
Pian [ioe pe) ja 
bgtel Seat O18 44 015 '6 014 2 )0i1211 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee te £500, half-a-guines, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own cccupation. Prospectus 


fres, : 
FREDERIOK LONG, Manager. 


We would localisea MAGAZINE for any 
Church requiring same, made up of any inset, 
with two pages of local notes. 
 §UPPLIED FREE. 
- Address: ELLINGTON & CO., Publishers, 
: tising Agents, and Contractors, 10, Fen- 
+, HuLME, MancuesreEr, Localisers 
able inset. Canvassers required, 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Artists in Stained &Leaded Glass 
13, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G, LAIDLER, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 
—$$$—— 
Chee aes certificated, seeks post in 
a School. Subjects : Mathematics, 
Arithmetic, English, latin, French, and 
German. Salary, £35-£40—‘“ Experienced,” 


INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


ANTED.— MATRON (lady) for 
small Convalescent Home (12 beds), one 
nurte. Full hospital training required. 
Duties to commence early in January. Salary 
£45. Application (by letter only), containing 
full particulars and copies of not more than 
three testimonials, to be sent on or before 
December 11th to CuarLes THompson, Esq., 
Dulwich House, Convalescent Home, Cardiff. 


H-ENGAGHEMENT.—Lady (42), as 
HOUSEKEEPER in small family, or 
NURSE-COMPANION to elderly or invalid 
lady. Experienced in nursing. Good needle- 
woman.—Address, Miss F. L. Howrtt, c/o 
Mrs. Armstrong, 26, Lancaster-avenue, Liver- 
pool. 


Gan any Lady recommend a superior 

person as COOK-GENERAL. Meals 
mostly vegetarian. And another to help with 
bedrooms and take partial care of children, 
1 and 6 yeara. Both must be strong, and used 
to the work.—Mrs. J. H. WicksTRrEpD, Letch- 
worth, Herts. 


LADY wishes for an engagement as 

LADY - HOUSEKEEPER or COM- 
PANION.—References kindly permitted to 
Charles. W. Jones, Esq., Allerton Beeches, 
Allerton, Liverpool; and to Mrs. Godfrey 
Worthington, Parkside, Altrincham.—Address, 
Miss H. Doxzson, 6, May-street, C.-on-M., 
Manchester. 


LDHAM - ROAD UNITARIAN 
FREE CHURCH, MANCHESTER. 
The pulpit is now vacant.— Apply, SmcRETARY. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


Forthe Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends. 


At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
to be held on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
147TH, 1906, the CONTRIBUTORS will have 
to elect a Manager in place of Mr. E. Clephan, 
who has resigned ; three Managers in place of 
Messrs. W. Long, D. Martineau, and Frank 
Preston, who retire by rotation, and are eligible 
for re-election ; and two Managers in place of 
Messrs. Edwd. J. Blake and W. Byng Ken- 
rick, who were appointed to fill vacancies by 
the Board at its meeting in June last, and 
whose appointment will need the confirmation 
of the Contributors. 


Any Contributor may be nominated by two 
other Contributors to fill a vacancy on the 
Board of Management. Such nominations 
must be sent to Mr. Worthington before 
1st January, 1906. 


A.W. WoRrTHINGTON, The Hill, 
Stourbridge, 

FRANK PRESTON, Meadowcroft, Secs. 
North Finchley, London, N 


POR SUNDAY AFTERNOON READING. 
WILLIE WEE’S ARM CHAIR, 


and Other Storias for Children, Cr. 8vo, 2'6net. 
Children of the presentage will find pleasure in these 
old fashioned stories, and there are many persons now 
well on in middle life, who lock back with pleasuze to 
the memory of Sunday Afternoon readings of these 
homespun tales. ; 
Liverpool: HENRY YOUNG & SONS, 
London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co. 


Hoard and Residence, 


ees 


OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T, LEONARDS-ON-SHA.—“ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout, Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnny P. PoTrer, 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAwutsH: 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 

girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts and genial 

companionship. Fast through trains.—Pros- 
pectus from Proprietor. 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
position on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devonshire Park, &e, Separate tables; elec- 
tric light, Terms from 2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 


Apartments facing the sea; board if 
required ; highly recommended ; moderate 
terms.— Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 
terrace. 


Opposite the British Museum, 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LON DON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rocms; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 

Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 

Telegraphic Address: “ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


NUT GAKES. 


Something new and good.'/ 
They ara ideal for 
afternoon Teas, 


LIGHT & DAINTY. 
Hazel Nut ... 6d. each, 
Cocoanut... ... ... 6d, each, 

Postage 3d. each extra. ou 
FOUR CAKES POST FREE for 2/2, ~ wa 


Send for: New Descriptive Price List to— 


RUGH MAPLETON, Nut Food Manufacturer, 


2 & 3 Dolphin-st., Ardwick, Manchester, 
ALSO BT HAMBURG. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUGTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LARD AGERTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C: 


Renta Collected, and the entire management of 
Property ia any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &. 


ve NITY.’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 1d.—1s. a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to Eprror, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


LANTS that Please.—Strong clumps 

of hardy flowering perennials, 12 varie- 

ties, my selection, 33. carriage paid ; cash re 

turned if dissatisfied; lst of many choice 

cheap and uncommon plants free ; kindly 

mention paper.—H. B.-Potuarp, F.R.H.S., 
Market Grower, Evesham. 


Illustrated. 
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ASSOCIATION SUNDAY 


Oswald Nettlefold), on behalf of the Committee of the British and ies Unitarian 


The Treasurer (Mi, 


Association, acknowledges with thanks the Oe collections received up to 
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Billingshurst 
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Birmingham : Church of Messiah 
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Blackpool : Banks Street 
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Bournemouth ... 
Bradfvrd 
Bridgend 
Bridgwatcr 
Bridport 
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Bristol : Lewin’s Mead 
Buxton ... 5 Aa8 
Capel-y-bryn 
Capel-y-fadfa ... 
Capel-y-groe3 . 
Cardiff 
Cefn-coed 
Chatham 
Cheltenham 
Chichester 
Choppington 
Chowbent 
Ciliau Aeron 
Cirence:ter 
Cl fton ... : 
Clydach vas aaa 
Colyton . 
Comber ... 
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Dowlais... 
Dublin 
Dudley ... 
Biland 

| Evesham 
Gateshead 
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Nore.—Th2 Treasurer wil b2 glad if all 
collections not yet paid are forwarded to Essex 
Hall within the next few days, so that they 
may be included in the account for 190d. 
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The Volume for 1905 contains 192 
pages of brightly written Stories, Anec- 
dotes, and Verses, with over 100 Illus- 
trations. A full-page Plate, in colours, 
is given asa Frontispiece. The bound 
Volume forms a most attractive Gift 
Book or Christmas Present for young 
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' Tuer appeals from our Ministers to the 
Poor, which have appeared in the last 
two numbers of Tor InquiRER, have not 
passed unheeded, but we would beg those 
‘of our readers who have not yet sent 
some contributicn to look again at the 
appeals, and to consider the conditions 
under which these men are giving their 
lives to that service, and whether at this 
season it will not be well to cheer their 
hearts and the hearts of their people by 
some such token of goodwill. 

Proressok BENOYENDRA Natu Sev, 
of the Presidency College, Calcutta, who, 
as we announced last week, has returned 
to this country after his visit to America, 
is to preach at Highgate to-motrow 
(Sunday), and cn Monday evening the 
President and Committee of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Asscc‘ation are 
giving a reception to him at Essex 
Hall. Tea and coffee at 8: Address by. 
Professor Sen at 8.45. 


THE announcement of the formation of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Cabinet 
has been received with the utmost satis- 
faction, and the comments of political 
opponents have been, for the most part, 


very favourable. The presence of Mr, 
John Morley at the India Office, with Mr. 
J. Hi. Ellis as Under-Secretary, is full of 
promise of what is best for our great 
dependency, and we shall look with the 
keenest interest for what Mr. John Burns 
is able to accomplish as President of the 
Local Government Board. 


Liverpoot and Sir Edward Russell are 
to be congratulated on the issue of the 
trial, in which he as Editor of the 
Liverpool Daily Post was charged with 
criminal libel ior the comment of his 
paper on certain acts of the Licensing 
Committee. Leading citizens of both 
political parties bore their tribute to the 
services rendered by Sir Edward Russell 
to the cause of social reform, and his 
acquittal was the signal for ademonstration 
of great enthusiasm. 

A sEconD and third article of Dr. John 
Watson’s confessions of ‘‘ What Might 
Have Been, appeared in the British Weekly 
of November 16 and 23, on Pastoral Work 
and Preaching respectively. The chief 
end of preaching, Dr. Watson says, ought 
to be comfort, and he gratefully records the 
judgment of a distinguished scholar on his 
own ministry. ‘* Your best work in the 
pulpit has been to put heart into men for the 
coming week.’’ The following passage 
as to style, we venture to reproduce :— 

‘* Had I another thirty years, I should 
give more earnest heed to style, and 
especially I would enrich my mind by 
daily study of its great masters, so that asa 
farmer quickens his soil by nitrates, one 
might enrich his mind by the assimilation 
of noble language. Our hearers are only 
puzzled and enraged by unintelligible 
technical terms and fastidious preciosity, 
but they are most grateful both for felicity 
in expression and for grandeur in the note. 
Their ears may be tickled by smartness 
but their judgment condemns it in the 
preaching of the Gospel. Their pulses are 
stirred by a royal word such as Milton loved 
to use. It may not be the dress for their 
own thoughts; they feel, although they 
may not say it, that this is the becoming 
dress for the message of God. They are 
themselves ennobled by hearing such lan- 
guage, and they respect the preacher be- 
cause he has honoured the Gospel. Splendid 
words occurring from time to time in our 
discourses are like embroidery of gold upon 
the hodden grey. They fill the iene 8 
imagination, and cling to their memory ; 
their golden pomp ‘they are the fitting 
heralds of Christ. Nothing has degraded 
preaching more than tawdry appeals, in 
which the pathos has no passion, and the 
argument no force. Evangelistic preaching 
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has seemed to me to be, as a. tule, careless to 
a scandal and almost squalid in style, with 
vain repetitions of hackneyed words by way 
of exhortation and with incredible anecdotes 
by way of illustration. But I am moved 
at present to judge this difficult and 
delicate form of preaching with the utmost 
charity,when I review the glaring deficiency 
of my own style and the repeated evidence 
of unfinished work. Let me record my 
solemn conviction that in the day when he 
gives in his account the preacher of the 
Evangel will be held responsible, not only 
for the truth which he declares, but for the 
dress with which he clothed it.”’ 

A MEMORIAL to George Frederic Watts, 
which has been erected in St. Botolph’s 
Churchyard, Aldersgate, was unveiled by 
Sir William Richmond on Wednesday. 
The tablet, which has a full-length figure 
of the artist, is in terra-cotta, the work 
of the Compton Arts and Crafts Guild. 
Over the figure is the artist’s motto: 
«The utmost for the highest.’’ Followimg 
his name, below, it is recorded-that it was 
he who placed the other memorials of 
heroic self-sacrifice in that place. <A ser- 
vice was first held in the church, when 
the Bishop of London spoke of Watts as 
one of the greatest preachers who ever 
lived, with the humility of the truly great. 
At the unveiling, Sir W. Richmond said 
that his work was deathless, because 
‘“‘every line expressed the beating of a 
great human heart, speaking in form and 
colour. It was no idolatry on their part 
to look upon such a man as a God-given 
instrument, and as an exponent of all that 
was of the noblest and best. 

Tue dramatic performance at St. 
George’s Hall on Wednesday evening, in 
aid of the funds of the Blackfriars 
Mission, was a great success. In spite 
of the fog there was a capital audience, 
and Mr. Herbert Lawford and his friends 
are to be congratulated on their per- 
formance of ‘‘ A Snug Little Kingdom,’” 
which was greatly enjoyed: 

Tus week’s Christian World has an 
illnstrated supplement on the Social Work 
of the Salvation Army. 


Curistmas purchasers of books for 
young people should by all means send 
for the classified list published by the 
n | Sunday School Association, at Essex Hall, 
and residents in and about London are 
strongly urged to pay a visit to the 
Association’s Book-Room, where a num- 
ber of new books by various publishers 
are on view. 
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THE INQUIRER. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN 
MANCHESTER. 


{Tue problem of Social Questions and 
our Churches was taken up at a service 
and conference held in the Moss Side 
Unitarian Free Church on Saturday last. 
The service was conducted by the Rev. 
§. A. Steinthal, and the Rev. P. H. Wick- 
steed delivered the sermon. Taking his 
text from Matt. xxv. 25 and following 
verses, he inquired into the reasons for the 
close relations between social werk and 
the primary cause of the cohesion and 
work of cur churches, viz.; love cf God. 
These he found in the fact that love of 
man is inseparable from the love of God; 
it is part of the glory of hfe. But be- 
yond that there was a love which is not 
a fulfilment but a sacrifice; a sense of the 
need of doing something; a redeeming 
love which seeks to save. Love of God 
is the finding of our own direct personal 
life. Apart from love of God we can 
have pity and compassion, but hardly 
hope, a gospel, glad tidings of great joy 
for man, But if we have found life in 
our love of God then we have more than 
pity, we bave the desite to open the gates 
of life; to evoke capacity and to create 
power. The txo commandments, love of 
God and love of man, stand together. 
The second loses its inspiration without 
the first and without the second the 
first is baulked of its essential utterance. 
No man can love God without loving 
his neighbour. Turning more directly 
to present-day problems, Mr. Wicksteed 
asked what is needed and who can help ? 
Life is needed. This was his first answer; 
and it led to the inquiry, ‘‘ Who can 
show us any good ?’’—who can show us, 
in life or labour, things which have social 
significance ? If the churches were help- 
ing to life in its true sense, if they were 
showing to any soul any real good in life, 
then they were complying with the funda- 
mental desire of all social workers— 
revealing a life worth living—proclaiming 
a Gospel, and they were socially significant. 
Then love is needed; the desire that 
whatever good there is shall be open to all 
because it is good for all. And know- 
ledge is needed, deeper, wider than many 
of us can hope to attain. How are we 
to relieve the pressure of misery—how are 
we to open the gates of life—the gates of 
holy desire and lead the way to the 
social millennium? We need life, love, 
light. Here there was room for the most 
varied forms of service. Rich men, having 
that which most desire, can make their 
lives socially significant, if, having the 
means to choose, they chose the life which 
would appeal to all rational men. Such 
men proclaim, as Wordsworth by his choice 
did, that the world in the average desire 
of man is under a delusion as to what is 
really good and desirable. There was need 
for the purification of personal and social 
ideals, which would be found in practice 
to mean the socialising of our ideals, 
and also there was need of the purifi- 
cation of business relations. The ques- 
tion of our business responsibility was 
not an: easy one, but when we find 
that the desires of others which we pro- 
mote as a means to promoting our own 
desire (that is, the gain of money), are 
base, then there is between our business 
life and our aspiration and prayer not 


only a chasm but opposition. If we 
love God we cannot build our affairs 
on the evil lusts of men. There was 
room for men who tried to purify business 
life, and there was room for men who could 
do little but who honestly strove to think 
about these problems. Butthinking hasits 
besetting danger, the danger of intellec- 
tual fascination which does not issue in 
action, and there is room for the men 
who insist on something being done, who 
in sheer passion may do many foolish 
things but who force Society to act. 
Also, there was room for the men of 
prepared heart and mind—the men who 
would welcome changes which might rob 
them of things they loved provided they 
made them more accessible to those in 
deeper need. In these problems the 
churches might help. They could not 
exclude this consideration. They could 
only determine whether they themselves 
would count or not in the great move- 
ments of our time. 

At the close of the service tea was 
served in the school-room, and this was 
followed by a conference, over which the 
Rev. Dendy Agate presided. The subject 
for consideration was brought forward in 
a paper read by Mr. Ricnarp Rosinson. 
The object before them was, he said, to 
permeate the life of the churches with the 
desire of social reform; and the move- 
ment of social reform with the spirit of 
the churches—to make Christians better 
social reformers and social reformers better 
Christians. He described a scheme for 
transplanting from every one of our 
large cities into selected areas owned by 
the community those who were at present 
unemployed, but who seemed likely after 
some practice to become serviceable in 
the cultivation of the land. But if public 
opinion could not be roused sufficiently to 
undertake a national scheme, a local one 
was within their grasp. Recent defective 
legislation had provided a skeleton Dis- 
tress Committee, and the Christian 
Churches could hardly find a more in- 
spiring task for their energies than to 
furnish the Manchester and Salford Distress 
Committees not only with funds to carry 
out some part of their work, but also 
with ideas as to how to set about it. He 
suggested that the churches connected 
with the Association should hold simul- 
taneous collections, and should then 
appoint a committee with power to call in 
expert agricultural advice, and draw up 
and present a plan of operation to the 
local Distress Committee. The churches 
might also encourage the proper planning 
out of the areas on the borders of our 
great cities, soasto ensure more attention 
toair space and lightaround the dwellings 
of the future, and might advocate the 
provision of suitable houses for the poorer 
classes at rents within theirreach. There 
was very little hope of the solution of 
social difficulties unless public opinion was 
roused sufficiently to insist upon it. Such 
an opinion could not only be roused but 
guided on the safest lines by the spirit 
which sh uld animate the churches—the 
spirit of sympathy and care for all 
creatures that needed help and assistance. 

The Rev. CoarLtes Pracn, who was 
asked to open the discussion fom the 
point of view of the churches, showed that 
mm various ways they were all working 
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such ameliorative agencies as were avail- 
able while at the same time opening their 
pulpits to the discussion of underlying 
principles. Miss Grrrins, of Leicester, who 
attended by special request, called 
attention to various expressions of opinion 
which had reached her in connection with 
the manifesto recently published in Tue 
Inqurrer. She maintained thatit was the 
business of the churches to take up social 
questions and questions of international 
goodwill, in all of which the Society of 
Friends were nobly leading the way and 
finding as a consequence new and deeper 
life when some had feared the advent of 
death. In the narrow interpretation of 
the truth that churches were worshipping 
societies she found the explanation of the 
alienation of men from them. Politics for 
men, religion for women, was the bad rule 
of the day, involving the equally bad 
antithesis of faith and works, emotion and 
reason. The true Church covered the 
whole of life, embraced all its interests and 
enfolded all its children. The discussion 
was continued by Miss P. Black, A. 
Dugdale, W. Simpson, H. V. Herford, and 
others, and a resolution in favour of the 
establishment of farm colonies for the un- 
employed was passed and ordered to be 
sent to the authorities. Votes of thanks 
were passed, and an excellent and well- 
attended meeting was brought to a close 
by hymn and prayer. 


THE CITY BOY.* 


Wuitst most of us are solving social 
problems. in our heads, the wiser few are 
solving them here and there with their 
hands. Society is full of accidental knots, 
which need nothing more than a little 
patient unravelling to set them free. 
Boy-life in large towns is one of these. 
The boy in the street has come to be, of 


late, too much a boy apart. School 


and Sunday-school know him no more. 
He is not often at home—if indeed he has 
a home—and does not find his habitation 
in a common lodging-house.. He is hard 
to catch, for he has but lately escaped from 
control, and is as shy as a young colt. 
He is in no humour to be tamed. He has 
no friends out of his own set, and seeks none. 
If he is to be handled at all, you must 
take him as he is, and neither be shocked 
nor bored by him, and at once get rid of 
the notion that you have a mission to him. 
Mr. Russell knows boys, because, by a 
happily arrested development, he is him- 
self a ‘‘ juvenile-adult.’’ He sees things 
from their pots of view, and feels things 
as they feel them. He can do, what not 
one man in a thousand can do, make 
companions of them. He has boys on 
his brain, and in his heart, hanging on his 
arms in the street, sharing his holidays at 
the sea-side and his table at home. It is 
this camaraderie that gives his book 
particular value. It is not the fanciful 
invention of the novelist, nor the dreamy 
speculation of the theorist, but a study 
at very close quarters of the actual boy— 
‘*nipper,’’ or ‘‘ loafer,’’ or ‘‘ike,’” or 
whatever he may be—and here set down is 


*“ Manchester Boys. Sketches of Manchester 
Lads at Work and Play.” By Oharles EB, B. 
Russell, Hon. Sec. of the Heyrod Street Lads’ 
Club, Manchester. With Introductory Note by 
E. T, Campagnac. (Manchester: Sherratt ani 
Hughes, 1905. Price 2s. 6d, net.) lia St 
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the plain unvarnished story of his friend- 
ships, his quarrels, his occupations, his 
amusements, his earning and spending, his 
food, his dress, his reading, his hardships, 


his temptations, his rudimentary virtues, | 


and his less rudimentary vices. In short, 
here is that first-hand experience, which 
is never more useful than when it makes the 
benevolent feel how little they really 
‘know of those to whom they would give 
~a helping hand. 

Mr. Russell is a shrewd observer, and can 
express himself shrewdly, as the following 
passages will show :— 

“The working-class” boy rejoices at 
signs of incapacity in teacher or foreman, 
and never pities.’’ 

*“‘ Educationists, who decry corporal 
punishment, should remember that it has 
the strong moral approbation of the boys, 
who in such a case may be held to be en- 
titled to an opinion.”’ 

** We must admit there is an excuse for 
the employer who forgets that his young 
servant has brains, for the schools have 
done much to deaden them.’’ 

‘* There is no public cure for public ills.’’ 
_ ** Your average boy is not very much 
concerned about being considered ‘ good,’ 
and probably to tell a young boy that 
smoking is ‘ wicked,’ is one of the greatest 
incentives to him to acquire the habit.’’ 

“* He is an honest creature who cannot 
pretend not to be bored when he is bored, 
and declines to use words which have no 
sense for him, whatever significance they 
may have for other people.’’ 

_ This last remark is made in connection 
with the religion of boys. A boy’s reli- 
gion is described as mainly a reverence for 
goodness, whenever and wherever it hap- 
pens to reveal itself to him, and especially 
that goodness dimly connected in_ his 
mind with the figure of one who ‘‘ 
about doing good.’’ This may not mean 
very much to those who ask for religious 
** experiences,’ but we may take it that 
a boy, if he is.allowed to be a boy, will 
always feel more and believe more than he 
will ever care to confess to his elders. 

The writer does not spare what he be- 
heves to be defective in those methods 
by which our working boys are taught 
when they are young, housed when they are 
homeless, and punished when they offend. 
He has much to say in praise of Training 
Ships and Industrial Homes, of Lads’ 
Clubs and Holiday Camps, and, in the way 
of further improvement, he proposes 
schemes for the establishment of Lodging 

_ Houses and Labour Bureaus. Enough has 

been said to send the reader to the book 
itself, which, we may add, is an expansion 
of articles contributed to the Manchester 
Guardian, andis made more complete by a 
thoughtful introduction from the pen of 

a late warden of the Ancoats University 

Settlement, now one of H.M. Inspectors of 
~ Schools. If anything needs correction it is 
perhaps the author's modesty, for it is 
doubtful whether the ‘‘ friend,’’ whose 
good deeds he often reports, has any exist- 
ence outside his own pages. Thisisa point 
on which his boys might throw some light. 
Heb. B. 


_.-Vurry these your deeds will be brought 


back to you, as if you yourself were the 
- ereator of your own punishment.—Sayings 


went- 


THE INQUIRER. 


CARE OF THE FREBLE-MINDED. 


THE INCORPORATED LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE SOCIETY FOR THE PERMANENT 
CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. ° 


Sir,—May I once more appeal through 


your columns for help for our defective 


children? We have now 62 children 
under our care, five of whom are big 
lads living and working at the farm. 
These boys still come back to the house 
for their meals and for their baths, and 
also for their Sunday-school and manual 
instruction. The farm is only a few 
minutes’ walk from the day-school. We 
have rented it from the kind denor of 
our land, and it is a source of great 
pleasure to all the children. The report 
of the Government Inspector is most 
satisfactory. Writing to me lately he 
said that he wished that Sandlebridge 
could be multiplied twenty times; he 
is quite at a loss to know what to 
recommend to the various authorities 
whose children are leaving the special 
day-schools. Over fifty Education Com- 
mittees and Boards of Guardians have 
now applied to us. Of course, it is im- 
possible for us to deal with more than 
a very few of their children, Our ex- 
petiment is, so far, succeeding beyond 
expectation. That is, everything is 
turning out as we planned, and none of 
the difficulties which we foresaw, and 
which were predicted for us, have proved 
insuperable. Our boys, many of whom 
have been with us now over four years, are 
as good and happy as when they came to us; 
in fact, much more so and very much more 
manageable. Our girls are quite as satis- 
factory and, in some respects, show more 
improvement. With two exceptions they 
are not so old as the boys, but, so far, 
we see no reason to suppose that we shall 
have any more trouble with: them than 
with our young men. Of course, we are 
always. anticipating troubles ; perhaps that 
is why we are able to steer clear of them. 
Meanwhile, itis a great satisfaction to know 
that these boys and girls, many of whom 
would certainly have come to grief before 
now had they been at large, are living 
a happy, contented, sheltered life. They 
are not only no danger to other people, 
but they are able to have a life really 
worth living themselves. They can never 
really become self-supporting—they are 
feeble in body as well as in mind; all of 
them are undersized and delicate; put 
they are not unemployed, nor paupers, 
nor criminals; nor, which would be worst 
of all, are they fathers and mothers of 
families. But, after the age of sixteen, 
we cannot draw grants for these boys 
and girls from any source. It is true 
that our farm pays its way now, but we 
cannot make enough money out of 20 
acres of land to keep our farm boys: 
By-the-bye, I hope no one will be 
misled by our statement of accounts. 
It is true that, on the day of our annual 
meeting, we had a balance in hand, a 
balance of £10, And it is true that our 
affairs are in a healthy condition: But 
the balance of £400 which is shown by 
the accountants consists of stock in 
hand; and our cows und pigs and so 
forth are not available for cash. As a 
matter of fact, we have an adverse 
balance at the bank to-day of about 
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£100. This will be wiped out at the end 
of the quarter. ~ But every year; as we 
have more boys and girls over school age, 
we shall be more and more dependent on 


the subscriptions of our friends. Still, 
our subscription list does increase, 
though slowly, and. I am not - so 


anxious about current. expenses as about 
the money for the completion of our new 
school buildings. Before they are finished 
we have to find, somehow or another, 
£2,000 more than we have. They are 
pretty and suitable buildings, but we are 
observing the strictest econcmy in their 
erection. We were obliged to have them; 
the demands on our space are unending ; 
we could fill ten such schools as ours. 

It is one of the saddest parts of my 
work that I have so constantly to tell 
people that there is no room. And then 
there is another part of our scheme which 
must be constantly borne-in mind: Our 
farm provides for our growing-up boys; 
but we have as yet no separate home for 
our big girls. We shall need this, by-and- 
by. A little while ago a young lady wrote 
to me, and said that she would like to 
help us by endowing one bed in our girls’ 
house. So she sent us £500 and a pretty 
brass plate; the latter, to the great 
delight of the child selected, has been 
affixed over her bed: It would be delight- 
ful if someone reading this would do the 
same for a boy, or for another girl. A 
great many people who could not give us 
a large sum of money could give us small 
sums, either for the new buildings or as 
an annual subscription towards the main- 
tenance of our scholars who are beyond 
the school age. JI am sure they would 
give if they could see our children, and 
could realise the misery from which we 
are saving them. 

Thousands of pounds are spent every 
year in trying to remedy the evils we are 
trying to prevent. One good woman who 
sent me money, wrote: ‘“‘ I send you this 
because if your work is done, mine will 
cease.’? Sheis a rescue worker: She had 
seen for herself how many of the girls who 
come to grief are weak of intellect. 

At present, as everyone knows, the law 
gives us no help for the feeble-minded 
after the age of sixteen: It is a very 
foolish sort of a law which assumes that 
a boy who is feeble-minded at sixteen; 
will be sane at seventeen. We are trying 
hard to get it altered. Meanwhile we can- 
not wait for legislation. Some, at any 
rate, of the helpless children must be 
saved, not only for their own sakes, but 
because, for every one saved now,, there 
will be at least three fewer to save in the 
next generation, 

Please help us. May I appeal specially 
to those who have signed the declaration 
and appeal in Tan Inquirer of Nov. 25? 
There is no description of social work 
which more needs doing than this. Weak- 
ness of intellect is at the root of most of 
our social evils, and until it is properly 
dealt with our social reformers will waste 
a great deal of their time and money and 
effort. I know our work is not such as 
looms large im the imagination of the 
people: Preventive work will never 
appeal to the world at large until we have 
a proper sense of our responsibility to the 
future; and we are a very long way from 
that yet. To the thoughtful, however, we 
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make our appeal, in the confidence that 
they will respond if they have it in their 
power, and thus relieve us of one of the 
many anxieties which are inseparable from 
our undertaking. 

I think, also, that we have a claim 
upon everybody on the ground that we 
have never had a bazaar or sale of work, 
and that we waste no money at all. Any- 
one examining our report will see that 
we get a great deal done for nothing. I 
shall be very glad to send our papers to 
anyone, and to answer any questions. 

Mary Drnpy, 
Hon, Sec. 
13, Clarence-road, Withington, 
Manchester. 


BOOKS OF DAILY STRENGTH.* 


Wuite habits of Bible reading and 
family prayer are not maintained in these 
days as they were even a_ generation 
ago, the wide acceptance of such books 
as those mentioned together here is a wel- 
come sign of the effort by different means 
to keep daily life in touch with the sources 
of devotion and inspiration. If the Bible 
is being less read as the accepted and habit- 
ual companion of daily life, it is in wide 
circles more seriously studied, and is in 
process of being given back to the people 
as a living source of power; and at the 
same time the larger thought of the Divine 
Wisdom and inspiration in all noble 
literature leads to an earnest search in 
these wider fields for the same sustenance 
of the deeper life, which our fathers sought 
more exclusively in the Bible. And while, 
for various reasons, there is less family 
prayer than of old, many manuals for 
daily reading, such as the best of the 
books mentioned here, afford ample oppor- 
tunity for a few moments’ quiet meditation 
and private prayer, either at the beginning 
or the end of the day. 

Of the books in our list, the first and the 
last stand somewhat apart from the rest, 
the last as the most meagre, the first as 
wider in its scope, and also as the most 
beautiful in the form of it. production. 
It will make a charming gift book for the 
present season. 

Miss Theodora Thompson is known to 
many of our Liverpool readers. Her book, 
‘* Under the Bough,’’ has a decorated 
cover and title-page by Mr. Anning Bell, 
and a frontispiece, with a symbolic figure 
of a girl tymg up the ‘‘ Posie.’’ The 
selected passages are not arranged on 
the plan of a page for each day of the 
year, but, grouped in eight sections, fill 
altogether 444 pages. The aim is “‘ to 


* «© Underneath the Bough. A Posie of Other 
Men’s Flowers,’ Gathered by Theodora Thomp- 
son. (John Lane. 5s. net.) 

“Character and Conduct. A Book of Help- 
ful Thoughts by Great Writers of Past and 
Present Ages.” Selected and arranged for daily 
reading by the Author of ‘* Being and Doing.” 
(Liverpool: Henry Young & Sons; London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 3s, 6d. net.) 

‘he Pilot: A Book of Daily Guidance from 
Master Minds.” (James Clark & Co, Qs, 6d. 
net.) 

‘* Wings and Spurs. A Collection of Quota- 
tions for Every Day in the Year.” Arranged by 
L. H. M. Soulsby. (Longmans. 1s, net.) 

eA. pely Message from Many Minds,” Allen- 
son, 2s, 6d. net.) 

“An Ethical Calendar, with a Practical 
Thought for Every Day in the Year.” (Watts, 
1s. Gd. net,) 


bring refreshment, 
spiration, and hope to those who are 
toiling up the steep path of life,’’ and the 
character of the book is indicated by the 
title of the sections: 
Way,’’ ‘‘ The Law of Life’’ (Progress), 


encouragement, in- 


“* This Worldly 
‘<The Salt of Life’? (Work), ‘‘ A Great 


Love and Much Serving,’’ ‘‘ The Price of 
Life,’ ‘‘ The Face of God,’’ ‘‘ Shadows 


Hiding Light,’’ and *‘ Our Great Progres- 
sion.’? The selections are made from 
nearly 400 authors: Browning, Emerson, 
Lowell, Stevenson, and Whittier, Channing, 
and Stopford Brooke, Dresser, Henry 
Drummond, George MacDonald and Walt 
Whitman being among those most largely 
drawn upon, together with Hugh Black, 
James Brierley, Gannett, J. Ll. Jones, 
and M. J. Savage, Elizabeth Gibson, E. H. 
Griggs, G. 8. Merriam, and Charles Wagner. 
That is sufficient to show the freshness 
and variety of this selection which we 
welcome as a delightful addition to our 
store of such books. 

‘* Character and Conduct’? may be 
also classed as a Liverpool book; for, al- 
though the preface is dated from Arnside, 
Miss Whishaw is the daughter of a former 
chaplain of the Church of the Blind in 
Liverpool, and she was for many years 
resident at New Brighton. Her former 
book of the kind, ‘‘ Being and Doing,’’ has 
had a very wide circulation, and the quality 
of this later work may be judged from the 
fact that, first published in November, 1904, 
a third edition was issued within two 
months, making 6,000 copies in all. Here 
again, Emerson figures largely, and Henry 
Drummond, while among other of the 
writers chiefly drawn upon are Amiel, 
Phillips Brooks, John Watson, and Bishop 
Westcott. In the index we note ‘* Mar- 
tineau’’ and ‘* J. Martineau ’’ separately 
entered, but the passages are all’ three 
his. The daily selections here are of 
very unequal length. One page is crowded 
with a long passage from Herbert Spencer’s 
‘* Kducation,’? others have only a few 
Imes. The last day gives Tennyson’s 
** Ring out, wild bells’’; Nov. 3, the 
great passage from Browning’s ‘‘ Abt 
Vogler,’’ ‘* Therefore, to whom turn I 
but to Thee, the ineffable Name?’’ There 
is plenty of less familiar matter, includmg 
a good many quotations from the Rey. 
Henry Latham’s ‘‘ Pastor Pastorum.’’ 

‘* The Pilot’ is a charming little book 
of great excellence. In limp leather 
binding, and printed on India paper, 
which brings it into wonderfully small 
compass, it slips easily into the pocket, 
and may well become a treasured compan- 
ion. The selections are from 292 authors, 
where names are given, but there are a 
number of anonymous passages from a 
‘‘ Note Book,’ a good many of them of 
rather poor quality. On the other hand, 
the prayers, of which 41 are scattered 
among the selections for daily reading, 
and of which nothing is said in the preface, 
have the tone of a deep and true devotion, 
and, even among those whose theology 
is less involved than that of the writer, 
will meet with an earnest response. The 
book is anonymous, but we take it to be 
the work of a refined and well-read Con- 
gregational minister. Here also Browning, 
Stevenson, and Whittier hold high rank ; 
but for Emerson we have Erskine, and 
for! John Watson, Dr. Mackennal, among 


the writers most largely drawn upon 
With these, Tennyson, Ruskin, and Wal- 
ter C. Smith also rank. 

Another anonymous book is the ‘* Daily 
Message,’’ published by Mr. Allenson. ; 
It is interesting and helpful, but in quality 
not quite up to those already mentioned. 

Miss Soulsby’s ‘‘ Wings and Spurs ”’ 
(‘‘ Joys are our wings; sorrows are our 
spurs ’’), printed origimally in 1901 as a 
private Christmas card, is now published 
because of the warm response with which 
it met. There is only a short quotation 
for each day, the shortest on January 3, 
‘*His will is our peace.’ A week's 
quotations go on to a single page, and the 
alternate pages are blank, so that anyone 
could add further matter of his own choice. 
Sometimes a page is all from one writer, 
such as Dante, Emerson, MacDonald, 
Stevenson, George Eliot, Marcus Aurelius, 
Jeremy Taylor, Tennyson, Wordsworth ; 
there are 33 such pages; on the others 
various writers appear. The book is 
in large octavo size, with paper covers. 

‘* An Ethical Calendar ’’ also has quo- 
tations for seven days on a page; none 
are more than six lines in length, and oneis 
only three words, ‘‘ Thoughts are things.”’ 
Among other of the shortest, from which : 
the quality of the book may be judged, 
are these: ‘‘ The universe is a thought 
of God,’’ ‘‘ Do justly, love merey, and 
walk humbly with thy God,’’ ‘‘ Children, 
obey your parents,’’ ‘* Be ye kind one to 
another,’’ ‘‘ Every cloud has a silver 
lining,’’ ‘* A loud laugh bespeaks a vacant 
mind,’’ ‘‘ They always talk who never 
think,’’ ‘‘ Thinking is a divine service,”’ 

‘* There is endless hope in work.’’ 


SO 


ENGLISH PHILANTHROPY.* 


Mr. Kirkman Gray’s “History of 
English Philanthropy,”’ is fullof human 
interest, and will be of permanent value, 
for it is compact of information as to 
the period which it covers, well arranged, 
with abundant references, so as to invite 
further study. It raises on the cover, . 
indeed, an expectation which is not ful- | 
filled, but the title-page at once explains 
that it is only a period of the history 
that is here dealt with, from the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries to the close of 
the eighteenth century. ‘: The time for 
writing the history of the nineteenth 
century philanthropy,‘’ Mr. Gray says 
in his concluding chapter, ‘is not yet. 
Its problems are too far from being solved, 
or even from being understood.”? And 
we do not gather that he expects the 
time to come in his day, so that any 
further studies from his pen will be on 
different lines. 

«Charity and the Elizabethan Poor 
Law’’ is the title of Mr. Gray’s first 
chapter. The dissolution of the monas- 
teries by Henry VIII. brought a radical 
change in the condition of the poor, who 
had depended so greatly on the religious 
houses, and at the same time threw upon 
the world and their own resources large 
numbers of poor and ignorant monks 
and nuns. Mr. Gray gives a most in- 
teresting account of what was done to 
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* “A History of English Philanthropy, from 
the Dissolution of the Monasteries to the Taking 
of the First Census.” By B. Kirkman Gray, 
(P. S. King & Son. 7s, 6d, net.) 
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meet the need, in the foundation of 
hospitals and charity schools, the pro- 
vision of doles and other forms of help. 
He notes in particular one characteristic 
of this, first division of his period, down 
to the time of the Civil War, that a 
distinct effort was made to face the 
serious problem of unemployment by 
providing work for the destitute—an 
efiort and aim afterwards lost sight of 
until much more recent times. One 
remark he makes in passing on the 
general character of philanthropic endea- 
vour., The maintenance of roads had 
been largely in the hands of the 
monasteries; it had been to their in- 
terest to keep the roads in_ proper 
repair, and this was an object of 
frequent pious bequest from early times. 
But such a method was clearly not 
_ adequate; the work could only ke effectu- 
ally done as a public charge. ‘It was 
not, in fact, until the roads did come in 
reality under the activity of local 
government that they became other than 
a disgrace. The defect to which we draw 
attention in the psychology of charity is 
that philanthropists, while often quick to 
discover evils that need a remedy, are 
constantly undez the illusion that a mere 
casual act of goodwill is sufficient to 
supply the need. Jf the records of 
philanthropy are strewn with monuments 
of failure, it is because the charitably 
minded characteristically lack a due sense 
of proportion, and while they are able 
to see the end that is to be attained, yet 
cannot command the means to achieve 
it.’? Admirable examples of the vivid 
touches of human interest in Mr. Gray’s 
narrative will be-found in the account of 
what James Bamford did in the time of 
plague, and of the work of the Rev. 
Abraham Colfe, of Lewisham, and of the 
community of Little Gidding, with which 
readers of John Inglesant have been 
made familiar. 

The confusions of the Civil War and 
the Commonwealth time brought a check 
to the development oi philanthropic enter- 
pris, and particu’arly in the matter of 
providing work for the unemployed. 
After the Restoration new forces came 
into play, and it is with the eighteenth 
century that the greater part of Mr. Gray’s 
history is concerned. ‘‘ This period,” he 
says, ‘‘is signalised by the discovery of 
a new philanthropic instrument of first- 
classimportance, The eighteenth century 
is the century above all of the voluntary 
subseriber and the private philanthropic 
institution. This new method led to great 
and very various extensions of philan- 
thropic enterprise, and the stream of 
charity which had formerly flowed ina few 
channels was then difiused in very many.”’ 
We have here an account of the origin 
and development of the great religious 


societies, such as that for the Promotion 


of Christian Knowledge and of the great 
hospitals. Full justice is done to the 
philanthropic efforts of Thomas Firmin. 
One of the most interesting chapters is 
on ‘‘ The Philanthropist as Agitator,’’ 

telling first of the efforts for prison re- 
form from the time of Firmin and Ogle- 
thorpe to John Howard, and then of the 
fight against the slave trade. It is difficult 
for us to realise that in the time of 


Sse Sole there was in feed en a 


negro population estimated at from 14,000 


to 15,000. The agitation cast a light not 
only upon the iniquities of slavery but 
meidentally upon the condition of the 
poor in this country. It was argued on 
the slaveholders’ side that the condition 
of the slaves was often as good if not 
better than that of the free labourer in 
England; then people were compelled to 
consider what that condition really was, 
and it was shown to be intolerable. 

In studying the various efforts of the 
eighteenth century, Mr. Gray is led to a 
conclusion differing from that of Mr. 
Lecky, who divides the century into three 
periods, of which the middle period was 
marked, in his view, by a lack of that 
enthusiasm for philanthropy which pro- 
duced the “Clerical reaction ’’ of Anne’s 
reign, and was untouched as yet by the 
reforming spirit of the later time. Mr. 
Gray’s judgment is different: ‘‘It is 
hardly possible to regard these years— 
1714-1760—as barren, when it is remem- 
bered that they can claim all the London 
general hospitals of the century, the only 
Foundling Hospital, the first dispensaries, 
the early penitentiaries for girls and re- 
formatories for boys, besides orphanages 
for children, hospitals for special diseases, 
and numerous charities founded by the 
foreign res dents in London, not without 
aid from British subscribers. These same 
years also witnessed the eatlier provincial 
hospitals, and although these became more 
numerous during the reign of George IIL., 
this is no more than might ke expected in 
a movement that naturaily gathers 
momentum as it proceeds.”’ 

Oa Dec. 31, 1800, Royal assent was 
given to the Act for holding the first 
census, and this Mr. Gray takes as mark- 
ing the conclusion of his period. He notes 
it as “the first official recognition of the 
duty of the State to know in detail the 
vital, cultural, and economic conditicn of 
the whole nation; ; . And social know- 
ledge, which is itself a kind of social 
action, impels of necessity to much doing 
of many sorts.’’ Thus, in conclusion, he 
casts a glance into the nineteenth century, 
in whichthe principle of State intervention 
was brought into prominence, as, in the 
eighteenth, that of voluntary association. 
By that distinction he indicates his convic- 
tion of the way in which a permanent 
bettering of the condition of ths people 
must be “sought. 

This notice does but scanty justice to 
the thoroughness ani great value of Mr. 
Gray’s work. We trust, however, that it 
may be sufficient to send many interested 
readers to his book. 


WALT WHITMAN.* 

TWENTY-TWO years ago we wrote in these 
columns a review of Walt Whitman’s 
« Specimen Days and Collect,’’ the volume 
of prose published in 1882 by Rees Welsh, 
of Philadelphia. There was a wonderful 
vividness in Whitman’s narrative of what 
he had done in tke hospitals in war time, 
and an impression ‘of personal power and 
deep human sympathy, which were very 
attractive; and while in his poetry their 
was much that was strange and weari- 


* «A Life.of Walt Whitman.” By Henry 
Bryan Binns. With thirty-three Illustrations. 
(Methuen &Co. 10s. Cd, net.); 


some, and some things utterly distasteful, 
yet one had the feeling always that this 
was a man not to be neglected. Enthu- 
siasts might make exaggerated claims, but 
on the other side ridicule was as little 
justified. 
undoubted beauty in this singer, and the 
strong impulse of new life in the man. 
We have always desired to enter more 
fully into the secret of his power and the 
knowledge of his mind, and therefore have 
turned with the keenest interest to Mr. 


There 


were deep notes of 


Binns’s ‘‘ Life.’’ 


It is altogether the most thorough 


and the best informed book on the sub- 


ject that has been offered to English 
readers. Mr. Binns is an_ enthusiastic 
believer in Whitman, whom he recognises 
not only as an original poet, but as a 
mystic and prophet of the new life. With 
the greatest diligence he has searched the 
records, and, though he never saw Whit- 
man himself, he has had personal inter- 
course with the poet’s most intimate 
friends, and has visited the scenes of his 
boyhood and later life. 

Thus we have first-hand pictures ‘of 
these drawn with a loving hand and a 
poet’s insight, and at the same time a 
very capable study of the whole historical 
setting of Whitman’s life. Indeed, a 
captious critic might be inclined to say 
that there was more digression in the 
provision of historical setting, as regards 
Ametican polities and the fortunes of the 
war, than the due proportions of a simple 
biography ‘required. But Me. Binns ig 
so much in earnest, and so anxious that 
every possible light shall be thrown upon 
the character of his subject, that no one 
who is really interested and attracted 
will grudge the fulness of this apparatus. 
Mr. Binns speaks modestly of his work, 
as making no attempt to fill the place 
either of a critical study or a definitive 
biography of Whitman, and says that the 
time has not yet come for the final and 
complete life to be written. But really 
we cannot see that there is more to be 
said. What is now required is that with 
the help Mr. Binns has furnished Whitman 
himself should be read. 

We had hoped to publish this week a 
full review of the book, but limits of 
space and time both forbid. We must 
be content now ‘simply to call attention 
to its great interest and to congratulate 
Mr. Binns upon his achievement. In 
the New Year we must return to a 
further study of its subject. One erratum 
we may note here, in the first line of p.19, 
for ever read never. Mr. Binns’s enthu- 
siasm is marked also by the number of 
illustrations he has added to his book. 
We confess we could have, spared the 
portraits of Doyle and Ingersoll and one 
or two others, but the series of Whit- 
man portraits is admirable, though we 
cannot believe that the picture of his 
mother does her justice. There are nine 
portraits of Whitman himself. 


Ix you want to produce gocd work, do 
not think too much of what the world will 
say to-morrow. Do and speak as if you 
felt that God was revealing something 
through you, and your mind will be healthy 
and cheerful; and, being so, you will 
have power to do sees best. —Stopford A, 
Brooke, 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


Tuts month’s Contemporary is a strong 
number. It opens with an account by 
Mr. W. T. Stead, who was on the spot, 
of the ‘‘ Resurrection of Finland”; but 
much the most striking Russian article is 
the account by Mr. B. Pares of ‘‘A 
Peasants’ Meeting in Russia.’” Hf such 
characteristics as were displayed in that 
meeting could dominate the popular move- 
ment in the country, there would be great 
hope for the issue out of the dreadful 
confusions of the present time. Dr. 
Dillon also writes on ‘‘ Russia in Revolu- 
tion,’? and in the Nineteenth Century 
Prince Kropotkin on ‘‘ The Revolution in 
Russia.’”? That the present movement 
will be victorious, he is confident—or at 
any rate was so on Nov. 21. ‘‘The 
years of disturbance will pass, and Russia 
will come out of them a new nation; a 
nation owning an unfathomed wealth of 
natural resources, and capable of utili-ing 
them ; ready to seek the ways for utilising 
them in the best interest of all; a nation 
averse to bloodshed, averse to war, and 
ready to march towards the higher goals 
of progress. One of her worst inheritances 
from a dark past, autocracy, lies already 
mortally wounded, and will not revive; 
and other victories will follow.’’ 

Sir John Macdonell writes in the Uon- 


temporary on ‘‘The Future Hague 
Conference,’’ urging that the next 


achievement must be to secure immunity 
of private property at. sea from capture, 
and incidentally remarks that it may be 
‘‘there is an end of the Christian hege- 
mony of the world, not incompatible with 
an improvementin the Christian practices 
of nations.’? Mr. Herbert Samuel’s 
article on ‘‘ The Congo State” should be 
noted, and also Mr. W. Maitland’s plea 
for the Chinaman, based on experience 
in California, and protesting against the 
iniquitous treatment he receives in the 
Transvaal. ‘‘ Poor-Relief in Berlin,’’ by 
Miss Edith Sellers, is also valuable, and 
Miss Caillard, in an article on ‘* The 
Relation of Theology and Religion,’’ con- 
tinues her thoughtful consideration of the 
deepest questions. 

Other articles of special interest in the 
Nineteenth Century and After are the 
Rey. W. Carlile’s on “Continental Light 
on the ‘Unemployed’ Problem ” (suggest- 
ing more discrimination and the employ- 
ment of paupers in remunerative work, 
together with strict enforcement of the 
laws against vagrancy and begging), Miss 
Octavia Hil?s on ‘‘ Natural Beauty as a 
Nationgl Asset,’’ and the Countess of 
Jersey’s on ‘‘ Children’s Happy Even- 
ings.* 

In the Independent Review, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, writing a parable on “The Misery of 
Boots,’’ looks to Socialism as the only 
way out of present troubles, and declares 
that it must be faced. Cling to the 
simple essential idea of Socialism,” he 
pleads, ‘which is the abolition of 
private property in anything but what a 
man has earned or made.” There is an 
article by Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson on 
“The Unknown God,’’ a subject on which 
he certainly does not say the last word, 
We may be very dull, but we cannot 
see anything in the clever vulgarity 
of £Sly’s Awakening,’ by H, W, 
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Neyinson, which justifies its inclusion in 
snch a review as the Independent. 

The World’s Work and Play, which is 
now three years old, opens with an 
interesting article on the magazine itself, 
‘¢ How it is Produced,’’ fully illustrated, 
and with portrait of the editor, Mr. Henry 
Norman, M.P., as frontispiece. In the 
same number we may read how to keep 
‘«‘ Christmas without Flesh-Hating.”’ 


THE NEW HYMNAL.* 
Furtuer Notice. 


THE special claim of the New Hymnal 
upon our gratitude is that there is a musical 
edition. This will be of great service 
where the book is adopted for congre- 
gational use (as it is already, we under- 
stand, in seven of our churches), and it 
will secure for the hymnal a warm wel- 
come In many of our homes. 
naturally, is far from perfect, but great 
pains have been spent upon the musical 
edition, and it contains a large number of 
thoroughly good tunes put to the right 
hymns. That every one will find excep- 
tions is, of course, inevitable, and there 
are among the tunes, as well as in the 
hymns themselves, some astonishing things. 
To a certain extent the Editors disarm 
criticism by acknowledgmg that the diffi- 
culty of copyright has in some cases 
prevented the best tune from being used. 
Is this, we wonder, the reason why Havergal 
(Bristol 741) is not put to ‘‘ O Thou, not 
made with hands’’? Any other tune 
seems to us intolerable, and there are two 
offered in this book. The same we should 
say of Silverstone (Bristol), for ‘‘ O holy 
Father, Friend unseen,’’ and St. Vincent 
(A. and M.), for ‘‘O blessed life! the 
heart at rest.’ In other instances the 
situation is saved by the right tune appear- 
ing elsewhere in the book, e.g., Dykes’s 
St. Cuthbert (159), for ‘‘ The God of love 
my Shepherd is,’’ and Moscow (594), 
for ‘‘ Come, Holy One, in love.’’? Sa 
also with ‘‘ Angels holy,’’ where the 
anonymous tune offered in the book rouses 
hot indignation, but Farmer’s well-known 
tune is given as an alternative in the 
appendix. But surely this appendix of 
seven tunes ought to be enlarged, to include 
at least the Ogden tunes to ‘‘ When Spring 
unlocks the flowers’? (how can one 
sing that hymn to anything else!), and 
‘“O my soul, with all thy powers.’’ 
Dykes’s St. Agnes is already put down for 
seven hymns, but we should use it also 
for Whittier’s ‘‘ All as God wills! Who 
wisely heeds,’’ and there are a good 
many other cases where the presence of the 
right tune elsewhere in the book enables 
one to escape without much trouble from 
the Editors’ tyranny. It is perhaps an 
irregularity, but we rejoice to be able to 
do this with the Whitsuntide hymn, 
‘Mighty Spirit, gracious Guide,’’ by 
using Monk’s Vigilate (247). 
piece of thoroughly bad taste which we 
have discovered m the book (beyond 
the innocent differences of opinion above 
indicated) is in tune 585, which presses a 
very popular German Volkslied, ‘‘ Ach, 
wie ist’s moglich dann,”’ into the service. 


* “The New Hymnal with Music,” Novello 
& Co, 3s. 6d. net. “The New Hymnal, Words 
only.”” Novello & Co,, 1905. 1s. 6d. net. (For 
previous notices of this book, ef. Iyqurrer of 
Aug. 12 and Oot. 14.) 
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We doubt, also, whether the facile pretti- 
ness of the tune provided is worthy of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Ring out, wild bells.’’ 

At the same time, when all deductions 
have been made, we repeat that this is a 
most excellent book. It contains 468 
tunes for the 658 hymns, and only uses the 
very best tunes more than once or twice. 
About 220 composers of tunes are repre- 
sented, Barnby, Dykes, and Sullivan bemg 
by far the largest contributors. Forty- 
four of the tunes have been specially 
written for this book, and ten of them by 
Mr. Granville Bantock (Principal of the 
Birmingham School of Music), to whom 
the Editors are also indebted for the 
revision of other tunes. His tune to 
Kipling’s Recessional appears to us his 
most notable contribution to the book, but 
there is an even finer tune in Mr. Garrett 
Horder’s ‘‘ Worship Song.’? Among the 
special contributors is also “‘S. K.’’ who 
has seven tunes. He is alo a writer 
of hymns, but we prefer his tunes. Note 
especially 31 and 98. Mr. Joifm Harrison 
and the Rev. F. A. Horner are also in 
this list, each contributing two tunes. 

But we must not linger longer over this 
book. We are confident that its merits 
will meet with growing appreciation both 
in our homes and churches. . 

On August 12 we gave a list of correc- 
tions for the Index of Authors. Here 
are a few more :— 

Omit ‘‘ A. Burnett’? and add hymn 
239 to A. Bennett. 

Under Mulion, for 6 read 65. 
Under Sadler, omit 514, and add (a 
in the text) Ann Taylor’s name, with this 

hymn (or is it by her sister Jane ?). 

Hymn 241 is not by S. J. Williams, 
but another Sarah Williams. 

Add ‘‘ Catherine Winkworth”? (1827- 
78), translator of 32 and 218. 

In the next edition of the Hymnal, 
either 400 or 436 should be omitted, and 
Martineau’s “‘ Thy way is in the’ deep, 
O Lord,’’ should surely have a different 
place. 


- MUSINGS. 
By a Minister. 
XXXI; 

THAT is a curious passage in the Preface 
to Watts’s “ Psalmsof Davidimitatedin the 
language of the New ‘Testament,’ in which 
the writer says that his design has been fo 
teach his author to speak like a Christian. 
In another place he says, ‘‘ [have expressed 
myself, as I may suppose David would have 
done, had he lived in the days of Chris- 
tianity,’’ and again, ‘‘ Thavedoneno more 
in this paraphrase than what ’m persuaded 
the Psalmist himself would have done in 
the time of Christianity.’* This may be 
very well for Christianity, but is it quite 
fair to Hebrew poetry ? David is not *imi- 
tated,’’ not in the sense in which Horace 
and Juvenal have been ‘‘ imitated’? by 
English poets. The original poems are 
taken, root and stock, as they stand, and 
are lopped off here and there for the inser- 
tion of Christian doctrine and Christian 
sentiment. Starting as paraphrase, each 
version is made to receive in the end an 
evangelical turn, Thus the first two 


psalms grow into hymns on the death, — 
resurrection, and exaltation of Christ: — 
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The frowning scribes and angry priests 
In vain their impious cavils bring. 


An ode to the glory of Jehovah, first in 
Creation, and afterwards in the Law, 
becomes a triumphant song on ‘‘ the glory 
and success of the Gospel.’’ Worst of all, 

_ the great Miserere, with its passionate 
seeking after spiritual sacrifice, is diverted 
into an expression of that very conception 
of sacrifice from which it had tried to set 
itself free: 

_Jesus, my God, thy blood alone 

Hath pow’r sufficient to.atone ; 
Thy blood can make me white as snow; 

No Jewish type could cleanse me so. 

li the religious application rises, what 
shall we say of the literary bathos of a 
verse like this : 

The sparrow chooses where to rest, 

And for her young provides her nest; 

But will my God to sparrows grant 

That pleasure which his children want ? 
Or of lines such as these : 

Sing to the Lord with joyful voice ; 

Let every land his name adore; 

The British isles shall send the noise 

Across the ocean to the shore. 


Thus does David learn to speak like a 
Christian, with the further advantage of 
feeling like an Englishman. Even Marot, 
who in Calvyin’s time had turned some of 
the Psalms of David into songs for the 
ladies of the French Court, was careful to 
respect the nationality of the psalmist, 
and to assure the fair singers that he had 
not departed from the sense ofthe OBS ig 
Hebrew. ee 

W atts’s Radeeious eee is themore sur- 
prising when we think ofthe tender delicacy 
with which those same poems had hitherto 
been handled by compilers of Christian 
psalmody. They too might well have stum- 
bled over the new moons and the ritual of 
the temple, the bulls of Bashan and bows of 
steel, the harps and timbrels, cymbals and 
psalteries, at which Watts in his day took 
offence. They alsomust have felt like him 
theinappropriateness ofreterence to David’s 
enemies, and the strain of all attempt to 
repeat in any personal way his confessions, 
imprecations, and complaints. Yet would 
they leave everything untouched, even 
in the selection of special psalms for 
the great Festivals of the Christian year. 
The ‘‘ Proper Psalms ’’ were taken from 
the Psalter without omission or alteration, 
though some of theirexpressions were little 
in keeping with the particular subject of 
the day. There can be little doubt that 
this delicacy arose, partly from right 
regard for the integrity of literary com- 
position, and partly from belief in the power 
of every Christian worshipper to spiritualise 
things natural for himself. It was thought 
that he could share David’s exultation, 
without taking too literally the new moons 
and the musical instruments, and think of 
spiritual adversaries, when he recited the 
names of Gebal and Ammon and Amalek. 

Watts has found many followers, and 
they too have taught their authors to 
speak as they think they would better have 
spoken. The knack of tampering is now 
one of the religious arts. To all who have 
the skill, it is open to take an unprotected 
hymn, and forthwith to mend its structure, 
change its meaning, and pervert its use. 
Yet, in dealing. with profane literature, 
he unpardonable sin, Every 

of an ancient text must be 


preserved, and the very thought of emenda- | Heber; George Herbert by Bishop Horne; 
tion is sacrilege. I have often wondered | and the Moravian hymns appear in their 
why an old hymn should be less respected | successive editions with various trans- 
than an old ballad. Surely the writer |formations. In the absence of this liberty 
has an equal right to say the thing he has | there could be no literature of devotion 
to say in his own way, instead of being | common to Christendom. If the original 
deliberately made to say that which he | texts were all stereotyped, while new 
deliberately chose not to say, and pre-|impulses awoke and new thoughts were 
sented as silent on the very points he most | born, and worship began to speak in tones 
endeavoured to express. Every hymn | unheard before, the whole continuity and 
has its main intention, and, if this be de- | Catholicity of religious life would be 
flected or suppressed, it wiffors that outrage broken; the old inheritance of sacred 
which every work of art suffers when it is | influence would be struck with paralysis ; 
no longer allowed to be a memorial of its | a fresh library of piety, a separate school 
own time, but is chipped or patched or | of spiritual culture, would be set up for 
polished into an example of something | every little community ; and for the grave 
else. It has been argued that ‘‘ every | and lofty speech of a universal devotion 
adaptation of Jewish psalm to Christian ; we should have a grotesque assemblage of 
worship affords an instance of theological | provincial eccentricities. The whole hope 
accommodation.’*® But where are these | of any gathering together of Christians in 
adaptations and accommodations to be |a comprehensive ‘City of God’ depends 
found ? Certainly not in the Prayer-book | on a gradual falling away of transitory 
Psalter, nor in the metrical versions of | from permanent elements in the sacra 
Sternhold and Hopkins, and afterwards of | transmitted from the past, and they can 
Brady and Tate, nor in the paraphrases | never be sifted out, and lay bare the 
of the Scottish Church. In all these cases | imperishable residuum unless each com- 
the Psalms of David have been adopted, | munion is free to take what it can from 
not adapted, and adopted together with | the life of the rest, and so test the real 
those inconvenient blemishes and imper- | range of possible sympathy. 
fections which accommodation would have | ‘* With a generous abnegation of literary 
removed. To honest borrowing there is no | rights, the late Dr. John Mason Neale did 
bar, and there is perhaps no existing form | not hesitate to say that a hymn, whether 
of worship which has not been enriched | original or translated, ought, from the 
thereby, but to confuse the history, and | moment it is published, to be the common 
indoctrinate the doctrine, of religious | property of Christendom ; and, in prepar- 
poems is to refuse to sacred song that |ing a last volume on his death-bed, he 
sacredness which is allowed to every other | was moved by the desire to contribute 
product of human thought. Iam tempted ; ‘such hymns as might perhaps, with more 
to add that a faith which cannot make its | or less alteration, be not unsuitable for the 
own. independent psalmody is not a living | worship of the Church,’* Without in- 
faith. sisting on a rule of such unselfish latitude, 
: limits must be assigned to an author’s 
posthumous control over the form of his 
THE ADAPTATION OF HYMNS. productions, and the hberty be given to 
A view of the ethics of adaptation in | harmonise them with the wants of growing 
the use of hymns for public worship, | Churches.’ 
diametrically opposed to that of the above} Yet in that book, Dr. Martineau added, 
‘ Musing,’” Dr. Martineau expressed in| the liberty had been used under rigorous 
his preface to ‘‘ Hymns of Praise and} restraint, and with careful acknowledg- 


2 7 * : i : 
Prayer.’* To set the two views side by| ment in every instance, of the changes 
side we quote the passage here :-— made: 


‘The religious conditions under which 
this book is produced have determined the 
literary principles followed in its compila- 
‘tion. It is offered to a Nonconformist 
Broad Church by an editor whose prevail- 
ing feeling carries him less to Broad Church 
sources than to other springs—Catholic, 
Mystical, Semipuritan, Lutheran, Wesleyan 
—and gives him, therefore, what he most 
loves, and what speaks most truly for him, 
mingled with much which neither he nor 
his readers can believe. May he drop this 
mpossible element and save the rest? Or 
is he bound to forego le a 
Hee at mei eos ae Ces great care which has been taken to secure 
longs to join, and which gives him a:yoice the most authentic text available, add :— 
infinitely better than his own? The ‘* But the Revisers have felt that they 
common-sense of Christendom has rightly | We"? Preparing a hymn-book’ for use in 
recognised a rule between these two public worship, and not an anthology of 
extremes. Of ancient Latin hymns, succes- sacred verse for purposes of study. Where- 
sive versions exist, and those of the eighth | °V@ therefore, an alteration of the original, 
century were re-written for the sixteenth. | Which had been long in current use, 
Many a sacred poem (like ‘ Jerusalem, my seemed to them a real improvement upon 
happy home’) has a long literary history the original, they have not pela to 
of change. In common with earlier Chris- | Petpetuate it. In some hymns (have aaye 
tians, who turned the psalter to their use, deliberately made changes with this 
Watts altered David, and Wesley altered | Practical end in view. 

Watts. Jeremy Taylor, as well as Tate 


*Preface to ‘‘ Sequences, Hymns, and other 
and Bay, was. corrected by Bishop: Eeclesiastical Verses,”.1866. ; 


3a 


** Deviations from the original texts 
have been kept down to the lowest possible 
amount, and, unless occasionally imposed 
by metrical necessity, admitted only for 
grave reasons of religious veracity. Of 
mere arbitrary tampering with the 
materials which it is my duty and delight 
to touch with only a reverent hand, I trust 
no trace will be found.’’ 

A similar avowal on this subject will be 
found in the Preface to the new edition of 
‘* Hymns Ancient and Modern ’’ (1904), 
where the Editors, after speaking of the 
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MRS GROSVENOR TALBOT. {, 


Ir was a happy day for Mill Hill Chapel 
when, some sixty years ago, Mr. Joseph 
Cliff came under the spell of the preach- 
ing of the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, and 
after much thought and questioning, 
finally recognised that he had reached 
the Unitarian position, and took sittings 
for himself and his family, under the 
minister to whom he owed his new faith. 
He himself grew old in faitbful attendance 
at the chapel, his large white head and 
full voice, distinguishing him among 
many venerable men there. Of the boys 
and girls he brought with him, some grew 
up in Leeds to be an honour and support 
to the chapel of their father’s choice. But 
two of the daughters were specially dis- 
tinguished in the congregation by their 
ability and zeal. They were Sunday 
School teachers, and married the two 
youthful superintendents of the boys’ 
school. One of them, the wife of the 
present Sir James Kitson, died many years 
ago, but there are not wanting those who 
knew her, and those who only know her 
by report who still lament the loss to us 
all by her death. The other, well known 
to all Yorkshire Unitarians and respected, 
both for her husband’s sake and her own, 
was Mrs. Grosvenor Talbot, who bas just 
been taken from us in her sixty-sixth year. 
She came to Mill Hill as a little girl, and 
she there learnt from Mr. Wicksteed and 
Mr. Hincks the faith which was her stay 
and comfort to the end of her life. She 
was never absent from public worship 
without good and sufficient reason, and to 
the very last she maintained her interest 
in the place which was hallowed to her as 
the House of Prayer. ‘I see Mill Hill 
quite clearly,’’ she said a fewdays before 
she died, “and all the people there.’’ 
She was interested im everybody and 
everything connected with the congrega- 
tion, and always ready to help even beyond 
her power. She had something of a states- 
man’s grip of facts and talent of organisa- 
tion and capacity of judgment, and with 
these high and worthy qualities she had 
all of a good woman’s sympathy and 
sweetness and tact. This combination of 
strength and gentleness made her invalu- 
able when help and advice was wanted 
in exceptional undertakings, and it is no 
reflection on the many who worked so 
well with her to say that the great suc- 
cess of our Union Bazaar of 1903 was 
due to her energy. We were divided 
in council, some advising to aim low 
and imsure against failure, others 
fearful of responsibility, till she took 
hold and straightway all doubts and 
disunion vanished, and every difliculty 
was overcome and we succeeded beyond 
our hopes. She was a convmecd Uni- 
tarian and willing to help in every way 
to make known to others the faith 
which satisficd her own soul, but she 
united in a degree more than common 
even among us the broadest charity 
with the most determined faith. Differ- 
ence of opinion made no difference to her 
friendship, and among the crowd ot rich 
and poor who attended her funeral were 
clergy of the Established Church, present 


probably for the first time of their lives at 
a Unitarian service. It would be long to 
enumerate all the good causes she worked 
for as occasion demanded, for her interests 
were wide and her help was never wanting 
when sought for, it was never half hearted. 
Her l'fe closed with sighteen months of 
sore sickness and compulsory inaction, but 
to the last she was true to her character 
and her faith, aud her unfailing sweetness 
and patience were the admiration of those 
whose privilege it was to wait on her. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Tue Moral Instruction League is doing 
admirable service by its issue of books to 
help parents and teachers in the giving of 
useful ethical lessons. The last of these 
books that has come into our hands is The 
Garden of Childhood, Stories for Inttle Folk 
at School and at Home, by Alice M. Chester- 
ton. The stories are intended to illustrate 
the lessons outlined for infants in the 
“Graduated Syllabus for Moral Instruction 
for Elementary Schools,’’ which is printed 
at the end of the book, and which we pub- 
lished some time ago in these columns 
Miss Chesterton is a good story-teller, and 
the book is well illustrated by Miss G. M. 
Bradley. (Sonnenschein & Co., 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Another book that has been highly com- 
mended is A Teacher's Handbook of Moral 
Lessons, arranged by A. J. Waldegrave, 
and it is already in a second edition. It 
also prints the ‘‘ Syllabus ’’ as an appendix, 
and illustrates the lessons outlined for 
Standard V. The lessons are sketched in 
outline—on Habits, Manners, Patriotism 
Justice, Truthfulness, &c., and there are 
notes for illustrative stories (Sonnenschein 
& Co., Is. 6d. net.). Three volumes of 
Mr. F. J. Gould’s Children’s Book of Moral 
Lessons have now been issued, and the 
first series is to be had also in a cheap six- 
penny edition in paper covers. (Watts 
& Co., 2s. each.) 

Kings of the Forest, by A. E. Bonser, 
pictured by Stanley Berkeley, contains ten 
large coloured plates of wild animals from 
the lion and tiger to the polar bear, the 
reindeer, the kangaroo, and the giraffe, and 
two others of the ostrich and the pelican. 
There is a page of interesting letter-press 
about each, with further sketches of the 
animals and birds; a book that will give 
pleasure, and quicken the eager wonder of 
the young children for whom it is intended 
(Dean & Son, 5s.) 

The Rosebud Annual is amusing as ever, 
and is sure to be popular (James Clarke & 
Co., in boards 3s., in cloth 4s.). So will 
Louis Wain's Animal Show with Stories. 
(James Clarke & Co., Is.) 

Two welcome reprints are of the Life of 
Madame Guyon, by T. C. Upham, with a 
brief introduction by the Rev. W. R. Inge, 
and the History of Dr. John Tauler, with 
Twenty-five of His Sermons, translated by 
Susanna Winkworth, with a preface by 
Charles Kingsley. To this latter Whittier’s 
poem on Tauler is now added. (H. R. 
Allenson, 68. each.) 

In his series of ‘‘ Heart and Life Book- 
lets,’’ Mr. Allenson has issued John Caird’s 
famous sermon Religion in Common Life, 
with a brief intreduction by Jonathan 


vidual initiative and energy,’’ wi 
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Nield, Browning’s Christmas Eve, and also 
Easter Day, a sermon by Phillips Brooks on 
The Purpose and Use of Comfort, and also 
An Easter Sermon, F. W. Robertson’s 
The Loneliness of Christ, and a Selection 
from Faber’s Hymns. (H. R. Allenson, 
6d. net each.) We have also received a 
first English edition of C. F. Dole’s Religion 
ofaGentleman. (H.R. Allenson, 3s. 6d.) 
In the ‘‘ Freedom of Faith Series,’’ very 
attractive little books, bound in limp 
leather, we have received The Crucible of 
Experience, by F. A. Russell, The Value 
of the Apocrypha by Bernard J. Snell, The 
Passion for Souls by J. H. Jowett, The 
Economics of Jesus by EH. Griffith-Jones, 
and Christ's Pathway to the Cross by J. D. 
Jones. If the world had not been so full 
of books, and a great many of them really 


good books, we should have been glad to ~ 


notice every one of these more fully. 
(James Clarke & Co., Is. 6d. net each.) 

Issued in connection with the Centenary 
is a Short Biography of Wiliam Lloyd 
Garrison, by V. Tchertkoff and, F. Holah, 
with an introductory appreciation of his 
life and work by Leo Tolstoy. The 
authors naturally lay special emphasis 
on Garrison’s adhesion to the principle of 
non-resistance. (Free Age Press, 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Eternal Religion, by J. Brierley, 
B.A., is another welcome volume of 
J. B.’s striking articles reprinted from the 
Christian World. ‘‘ The Eternal Revela- 
tion,’’? ‘‘ A Layman’s Religion,’’ ** Con- 
science,’’ ‘‘ Idle Piety,’’ are a few of the 
subjects here treated. ‘‘ J. B.’’ is always 
worth reading. (James Clarke & Co., 6s.) 

A charming little edition of William 
Penn’s Reflections and Maxims,Some Fruits 
of Solitude, is issued with an_ introduction 
by Dr. Clifford. (Headley Bros., 2s. 6d. 
net.) From the same publishers we have 
an essay on Quakerism and the Simple Life, 
by Dr. Rufus M. Jones (6d net.). 

Prayers writen at Vailima, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, with an introduction by 
Mrs. Stevenson, is a booklet slight in form 
but with the interest of reality. Mrs. 
Stevenson tells how the prayers were used 
in the household. They are very simple 
and direct. ‘‘ Let peace abound in our 
small company. Purge out of every heart 
the lurking grudge. Give us grace and 
strength to forbear and to persevere. 

Give us courage and gaiety and the quiet 


mind.’’ ‘‘ Deliver us from fear and 
favour; from mean hopes and cheap 
pleasures. Have mercy on each in his 


deficiency.’’ (Chatto & Windus, Is. net.) 

A miniature edition of Carlyle’s Heroes 
and Hero Worship, printed on India paper 
in beautifully clear type and: bound in 
limp leather, is very pleasant to use. 
(Hi. R. Allenson, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Edmund Burke: Apostle of Justice and 
Liberty, by T. Dundas Pillans, is a volume 
of selections (with slight accompanying 


reditorial essays) from the writings and 


speeches of the great statesman. The 
selections are made from Burke’s utter- 
ances or written words concerning the 
revolt of the American colonies, Indian 
affairs, the French Revolution, and the 
constitutional principles of government at 
home. The editor, in his “‘ concluding 
remarks,’’ commends his anthology to 
all adherents to the principle ‘* of indi 
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‘ 


find in Burke’s pages ‘‘a never-failing | 
‘source of inspiration and encouragement 
in resisting the socialistic tendencies of the 
age—the deadliest and most insidious 
danger that has ever threatened . the 
liberty and progress of mankind.’’ The } 
selections have been made with judgment 
and taste. Mr. Pillans can recognise 
both literary force and eloquence. It 
would not have been difficult, however, 
to present Burke’s fundamental ideas 
in a more burning focus. (Watts & Co.) 


The Rev. G. A. Payne’s Mrs. Gaskell 
and Knutsford, with a brief introduction 
‘by ‘‘Edna Lyall,’’ published five years 
ago, was very favourably received, and 
we are glad to see that a second edition is 
now issued. The book is well illustrated, 
and has a reproduction of the beautiful 
Richmond portrait as frontispiece. Mr. 
Payne has added some * Cranford Notes’’ 
to this edition. (Manchester: Clarkson 
and Griffiths, 65, Bridge-street. London: 


Mackie and Co., 57, Fleet-street. 2s. 6d. 
By post 2s. 8d.) 
Among recent publications of the 


British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the most substantial is a new 
edition of Professor Albert Réville’s 
_ History of the Dogma of the Deity of 
Jesus Christ, a revised translation of 
the third French edition of 1904. The 
book has long been well known and 
valued for its lucid sketch of the de- 
velopment of doctrine in the Church, 
and in substance itremains what it was | 
in the previous edition. (2s. 6d. net.) 
The Sunday-school Association have 
issued the annual volume of Young Days, 
which is full of good things for the chil- 
dren (Is. 6d. net), and a newand cheaper 
edition of Dr. Brooke Herford’s Bible 
Stories Retold, with nine line drawings 
by Miss Alice M. Odgers, and the well- 
known picture of Moses in the bulrushes 


‘It is quite true that the law of duty is 
stern, and, if we disobey, we feel God’s 
judgment in the misery and shame of our 
wrong-doing, and the penalties we have to 
bear. But if we learn to love things that 
are beautiful and good, and especially to 
love those whom we have to live with and 
help to live a good life, then it is a great 
happiness always to do right; we no 
longer feel the sternness of it, but only the 
joy of living in that true way. And we 
should never think of God only as a stern 
judge. We know—and we are, really, at 
the bottom of our hearts, glad to know— 
that our Father is stern when we do wrong ; 
but He is our Father still, with a great and 
very tender love for His children, and that 
helps us most of all to be brave and patient 
todo theright. So our Father’s law of Love 
lifts us into its “ pure liberty” and makes it 
easy for us to do right, and, through duty, 
gives us the great joy of life. Love always 
is our duty and makes the true way clear 
to us. It was the secret of the life of 
Jesus, who is our best teacher. It is the 
secret of the truest happiness, which we 
may all share in the rejoicing of this Christ- 
mas time. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


a es 


To-morrow week will be Christmas 
Eve, and how glad all the children will 
be! I expect a great many are busy now 
getting ready surprises for the others, and 
planning ways of making it a very happy 
time, both for all the home people, and 
for others as well. Children can do so 
much, and the elders can do a great deal 
more, in quiet ways, to send messages of 
loving-kindness to the sorrowful and poor 
and lonely, to those who have dull and 
uninteresting lives and are able to get for 
themselves very few beautiful things. To 
them the surprise even of the simplest 
gift, or a little act of unselfish kindness, 
means a great deal, and certainly those 
who are busy preparing such things, and 
thinking most of all how to make other 
people happy, are themselves the happiest 
at Christmas time. 

But I am not going to say any more 
about that-to-day. I want to ask you 
now to look at a hymn which is very good 
to think about at this time. It puts, in a 
few words easy to remember, the great 
truth of our life—that duty must always 
come first, and be made perfect in love. 
That is what Jesus taught, and when we 
understand it we know best of all how 
much reason we have to be glad and to 
give thanks, as we do especially at Christ- 
mas time, for his coming into the world. 


A NEW STORY-BOOK.* 


I want to tell the children about this 
new story-book, which I am sure many 
of them would like to have. They are not 
new stories, but were written long ago by 

One November afternoon, twenty-five | Miss Anna Bright, of Liverpool, who was 
years ago, when I was a very young) afterwards Mrs. Weir. Most of them 
minister at Nottingham, I went into a | were published in the old ‘‘ Sunday School 
house, which was like a beautiful haven of Magazine,’’ and one, the story of St. 
peace, because of the lady who lived there. Christopher, was published twenty-four 
No one could go and see her without | years ago as one of Dr. Brooke Herford’s 
learning some new lesson of wisdom and|*‘ Home Pages.’’ Mrs. Weir died at 
gentleness and loving-kindness. She was | Malvern last year, and many friends will 
very old, more than eighty then, and she} be glad that these stories, which they 
lived to be ninety-seven. She was eight | enjoyed in the old days, are now collected 


years older than Dr. Martineau, who was 
| her cousin. And that afternoon she talked 
to me about Dr. Martineau’s hymn-book, 
which was very precious to her, and she 


as frontispiece. The drawings will doubt- 
less serve to quicken the children’s interest 
in the old stories (1s. net, postage 3d.). 
An envelop: containing twelve Hymn 
Cards for Infant Classes is also very 
welcome. Such well-known hymns as 
«Courage, Brother,” “Love at Home,’’ 
“Father, lead me- day by day,” are 
printed in clear, bold type on strong ; 
cards. (8.8.A. 3d. net, postage 1d.) 


that I have never forgotten_it. 
it would make a very good sermon for 
Christmas, picturing the two great teachers 
—John the Baptist, with his stern call to 
the people to be righteous, and Jesus, who 
cared just as much about righteousness and 
duty as John, but showed in a deeper and 


+ 


read this one hymn to me im such a way | lections 
She said addresses of the Rev. John Hamilton 


in a volume, which they can read to their 
children. They will remember her other 
beautiful little book, ‘‘ Echoes of Holy 
Thoughts,’’ which had in it some recol- 
of the wonderful communion 


Thom; for she grew up as a member of 
the Renshaw-street congregation in Liver- 
pool, and had a great reverence and love 
for Mr. Thom. In one of these stories 
there is a description of a minister coming 
to christen a little baby, and what he said. 


THE WINTER SUN. ° 


As some dismantled bark turns home, | = 
And closely hugs the welcome shore ; 

_ Fearful too far to roam, 
Tempting the main no more— 


‘The shorn red sun strays dubious out 
What course, these wintry days, to urge, 
Coasting, all day, about 
_ The close horizon’s verge. 


-Or like, amidst grey ashes cold, 

A cheerless, slowly smouldering fire ; 
Too dull to fuse his gold, 
- Too heavy to rise higher. 


And as beneath the embers’ weight 
A sinking fire sheds ruddier blaze, 
_ The sinking sun grows great, 
ce And crimsons all the haze. 
E. L. H. Tuomas. 


brother :— 


more beautiful way how duty must be| That, too, is a recollection of Mr. Thom. 
done with love. These stories are not so much for the 

This is the hymn, which was written by | very little ones as for the elder children, 
Samuel Longfellow, the poet’s younger | and among them there are some beautiful 
parables from nature. If you read the 
first story, ‘‘ Willie Wee’s Armchair,”’ 
about the delicate little lad and his big 
brother, I am sure you will want to read 
some more. Then read the story of 
*‘ Jimmy Gordon,’’ and the next one 
about ‘‘ The Great Wax Doll; or ‘ Love 
your Enemies.’’’ The one on “‘ The 
Thrush’s Nest’’ has some very good 
lessons about birds and kindness to dumb 
creatures. The longest of all is ‘‘ The 
Nurse’s Story,’ in chapters, each of 
which illustrates one of the sentences of 
the Lord’s Prayer. That is interesting 
too, and has some beautiful things in it. 
It is a book worth getting. 


A voice by Jordan’s shore ! 

A summons stern and clear— 
Reform! be just! and sin no more! 

God’s judgment draweth near! 


A voice by Galilee, 
A holier voice I hear— 

Love God! thy neighbour love! for see, 
God’s mercy draweth near ! 


O voice of Duty! still 

Speak forth; I hear with awe ; 
In thee I own the sovereign will, 

Obey thy sovereign law. 


Thou higher voice of Love! 

Yet speak thy word in me; 
Through Duty, let me upward move 

To thy pure liberty ! 


* “ Willie Wee’s Armchair, and Other Stories,” 
(Liverpool; Henry Young & Sons. London: — 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 
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ARMSTRONG MEMORIALS. 


** In grateful remembrance of JAMES 
Martineau, D.D., D.C.L., born April 21, 
1805. Died January 11, 1900. Minister 
of this church from its erection in 1849 
until his removal to London in 1857, and 
previously minister of the same congre- 
gation in Paradise-street Chapel, from 
1832 to 1848.”’ 

Such is the inscription on the centenary 
memorial to Dr. Martineau, placed ‘by 
the congregation in Hope-street Church, 
Liverpool, the unveiling of which on Thurs- 
day evening we must record next week. 

At the same time another memorial 
has been placed in the church,the dedication 
of which last Sunday was, by general 
desire, silent, in the hearts of minister and 
congregation, without ceremony of un- 
veiling or direct allusion to the fact. 
Both memorials contain medallion por- 
traits in white marble, and the second, 
in which there are symbolic figures of 
“¢ Praise,’ and ‘‘ Prayer,’’ is inscribed : 
‘* RicwaRD ACLAND ARMSTRONG, minister 
of this congregation 1884 to 1905. Born 
February 5, 1843. Died January 4, 1905.”’ 

In the year in which he was born, the 
first volume of MartinEAu’s ‘‘ Endeavours 
after the Christian Life’’ was published. 
Three years after MartinEAv had removed 
to London, ARMSTRONG was entered at 
University Hall, as an undergraduate 
student of Manchester New College. When 
he became minister of Hope-street Church, 
it was the year before MartinEAvu’s 
resignation, at the age of eighty, of 
his office as Principal of the College. 
When in 1887 Martineau published his 
‘* Study of Religion,’’ ArMsTRoNG wrote 
an ‘‘ Appreciation and Analysis ’’ of that 
great work, which appeared first as a series 
of articles in these columns early in the 
following year, and in 1900, the year of 
MartTineAv’s death, as one of CLARKE’sS 
** §mall Books on Great Subjects.’’ In 
1896 ArmsrronG published his own essay 
toward fundamental religion, ‘‘ Gop and 
the Soul,’’ and in the preface acknowledged 
that to Martineau he owed ‘“‘ more, in 
the realm of thought, than to any other 
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thinker,’’ while the veteran teacher most 
cordially welcomed his old pupil’s work : 
** Tt is long since I have met with anything 
on the great topic of which it treats, so 
true in itself, so well-secured in its presen- 
tation of the truth.”’ 

Thus were the lives of these two linked 
together, in common work for the highest 
ends, and in close sympathy of spirit. 
It is a great possession, which Hope- 
street Church must reverently cherish, 
the memory of two such ministers, and it 
is fitly marked by the erection of these 
memorial tablets. 

Of Mr. ArRMsTRONG, the sorrow for whose 
loss is still so fresh, we are thankful to 
know that another memorial will very 
soon be in the hands of his friends. His 
eldest son, aS we announced last week, 
has written a memoir, which, with sixteen 
sermons, and a beautiful photogravure 
portrait, will form a volume offthe“deepest 
interest, and to all who have felt the power 
of his life, and the beautiful influence of 
his more intimate ministry, will¥be a very 
precious possession. The book™is to be 
ready immediately. 

Here we simply record the fact, and in 
conclusion, recall some words spoken by 
Mr. ARmstRoNG last year, on Sunday, 
March 13, at the unveiling of the memorial 
to Joun Hamritton Tuom, in the chapel 
of the Liverpool Domestic Mission :— 

‘““ Tf you call up before you the grave, 
beautiful face of him whose memorial we 
consecrate to-night, if you listen in the 
chamber of memory for the exquisite 
intonation of his voice—what do eyes and 
accents seem to ask you now? What 
does the spirit which was behind them, 
if he is with us here, in spirit presence, 
disrobed of all that was mortal, ask you 
now? Are your lives devoted to that 
purpose of Carist which is for ever urgent ? 
Are you mindful of the call which never 
ceases, or are you content to take to your- 
selves the decencies and comforts of religion 
in your homes, hearing no importunate 
call to the common service ? 

‘* Pray God for the spirit of him whom 
we commemorate this night, that man of 
mystic insight into the truths of the‘spirit, 
that steadfast teacher and practiser of 
the Gospel of Jesus. Pray Gop that we 
too, may be true to the ‘ Laws of Life 
after the Mind of Carist,’ and faithfully 
bear the burden handed down alike to 
preachers and to people by the holy dead.”’ 

**Q.Thou without whom all our works 
are vain, Everlasting Farner, Gop of all 
holiness and truth, consecrate in our 
hearts that gracious memory to which 
this night we have turned our minds and 
hearts. Ag the record of his name and life 
and spirit is enshrined in letters of man’s 


device upon these walls, so may the. 


example which he set, the purposes which 
he loved, be graven deep upon our souls. 
We consecrate to Thee, O Gop, this 
memorial which the eye.can see: may the 
memorial which endures in lives made 
purer, in service made more devout, be 
consecrated within us, wrought to effec- 
tive power of the spirit for the coming 
of Thy kingdom.’’ 
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DEVELOPMENTS 
OF PAULINE TEACHING. 
Til. 
CREATION AND REDEMPTION. 
(Concluded.) 


(iii.) Tue unity of creation in the Son 
is not, after all, however, the important 
thing for the believer, save as it reacts 
on present faith and future hope: and the 
exalted language of Colossians leaps forward 
at once to the great restoration, 1. 18-20,— 

‘* And he is the head of the body, the 
church ; who is the beginning, the first- 
born from the dead ; that in all things he 
might have the pre-eminence. For the 
whole Fulness was pleased to dwell in 
him, and through him to reconcile all 
things unto himself.’’ 

What is the Fulness ? It is introduced 
as a well-known term, needing no explana- 
tion. It was afterwards employed in 
the Gnostic schools to denote the entire 
group of sons or powers or emanations 
which issued from the ultimate essence 
of Deity as it slowly, by their aid, revealed 
itself to the world. But this was the 
technical meaning of a later day, and 
cannot be applied to the exalted life of 
Christ as head of the Church. Yet the 
word is probably used in relation to some 
wrong opinion. It is called elsewhere 
‘* the fulness of the Godhead,’’ ii. 9, or the 
‘* fulness of God,’’ Eph. i. 19; and it is 
said to dwell in Christ ‘‘ bodily.’’ Does 
this word mean the physical frame of the 
historic Jesus? Did the Fulness pass 
with him from baptism to the cross ? 
It does not appear so; it is the risen 
Christ who is its abode. But does not the 
term ‘‘ bodily’’ point to the earthly 
form? Not, certainly, of necessity. It 
may denote nothing more than reality, 
contrasted with unsubstantial semblance 
or shadow, Col. ii. 17. Or it may signify 
that glorious body, Phil. ui. 21, im which 
the exalted Lord would subdue all things 
unto himself, Or yet, again, it may point 
to that mystic body through which all 
the believers had fellowship with Christ, 
died with him, were raised with him, 
lived with him a life hidden in God, or, in 
short, were ‘‘ made fullin him,’’ Col. ii. 10, 
as the head of all principality and power. 
This high authority is still represented 
as something conferred on Christ, or 
wrought in him by his God, the Father 
of glory, Eph. i. 17, 20-23,— age & al 

‘* When he raised him from the dead, 
and made him to sit at his right hand in 
the heavenly places, far above all rule 
[principality], and authority, and power, 
and dominion [lordship], and every name 
that is named, not only in this world, 
but also in that which is to come; and 
he put all things in subjection under his 
feet, and gave him to be head over all 
things to the church, which is his body, 
the fulness of him that filleth all in all.’’ 

This divine fulness fills the believer 
who has once realised ‘‘ the love of Christ 
that passeth knowledge,’’ Eph. iii. 19, 
It is with a strange sense of incongruity 
that we find shortly afterwards the 
supremacy of Christ over the church made 
the basis of a corresponding authority 
of the husband over the wife, v. 22, 23,— 

‘* Wives, be in subjection unto your 


own husbands, as unto the Lord. For 
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the husband is the head of the wife, as 
Christ also is the head of the Church.”’ 

But these analogies warn us against 
overstraining the high imaginative lan- 
guage of the writer. Hach relationship 
suggests, and in a sense completes, the 
other; the believer receives from Christ, 
as Christ receives from his God. The 
Fulness abides in him that it may be distri- 
buted through him to those who share his 
life, and are destined to attain, iv. 13,— 

** Unto the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
full-grown man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ ’’ : 
or, as it is expressed in a different figure, 
ii. 22,— 

‘* In whom ye also are builded together 
for a dwelling-place of God in the spirit.”’ 

The Fulness, then, is the sum of all the 
spiritual gifts and powers and energies 

-which make up the divine life of God 
himself.- They are the ultimate medium 
‘of human salvation. For this end they 
are conferred on Christ as the head of 
the Church, not in his earthly but his 
heavenly state, and from him they pass 
to the disciple. Yet even that Fulness is 
still incomplete, it lacks something which 
the saints can themselves supply. The 
afflictions of Christ, at any rate, are in- 
sufficient, and the disciple must fill up in 
his own flesh what is lacking in the suffer- 
ings of the Lord for the Church, Col. 1. 24, 
a conception which it is difficult to har- 
monise with the Pauline view of the 
finality of the death of Christ. 

(iv.) The Christology of Colossians and 
Ephesians thus enlarges the scope of the 
activity of the ‘‘man of heaven’’ as 
portrayed by Paul in the great epistles. 
Yet the final emphasis falls, as in the 
apostolic thought, on God. Apart from the 
remarkable expression found in no other 
letter bearing Paul’s name, “the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,’’? Eph. i. 17, the Father 
is throughout the source of all. It is he 
who frames the eternal purpose; his is 
the everlasting choice; from him comes 
every spiritual blessing ; he is the giver of 
grace; he makes known the mystery of 
his will. He calls the souls whom he 
foreordains, loves them and quickens them, 

- ereates them as his workmanship in Christ 
Jesus, for good works which he has hitself 
prepared, Eph. ii. 10. The plan of the 
new temple is his; he laid Christ as its 
corner-stone; he dwells himself in the 
spiritual sanctuary; to him, then, “‘ be 
glory in the church and in Christ Jesus 
unto all generations for ever and ever,”’ 
Eph. iii. 21. It is in accordance with this 
point of view that the designation ‘‘ the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ 
employed in Rom. xv. 6, 2 Cor. i. 3, xi, 31, 
reappears in Eph. i. 3, and with a slightly 
different form in Col. i. 3, ‘‘ God, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Beside 

- these should be set another Pauline phrase, 
‘* our God and Father,’’ Gal. i. 4, 1 Thess. 
i. 3, iii. 11, 13, with its variant, ‘‘ God our 
Father,’’ Rom. i. 7, 1 Cor. i. 3, 2 Cor. i. 2, 
Col. i. 2, Eph. i. 2. And, as if to re-affirm 
the essential identities of thought, the 
distinction between God and Lord asserted 

~ in 1 Cor. viii. 6, is repeated in Eph. iv. 
4-6,-> « 

‘There is one body, and one spirit, 
even as also ye were called in one hope of 
your calling; one Lord, one faith, one 
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baptism, one God and Father of all, who] also between God and men, himself man, 


is over all and through all and in all.’’ 

In whatever sense, then, the Son may 
have combined the functions of maker 
as well as of Redeemer of the world, 
it did not impair the central truths that 
“God created all things,’ Eph. iii. 9, 
and that his fulness is the source of all 
salvation. 

(v.) The reader who passes from the 
great epistles to the Colossians and Ephes- 
ians, finds himself perplexed with new 
problems; the spaces and times are 
stretched ; the spheres above seem more 
fully peopled; fresh glimpses are opened 
into the purposes and processes of God. 
But he is confronted with essentially the 
same order of thought so far as concerns 
the relations of God and Christ. In 
1 Timothy, however, the emphasis seems 
changed. The writer is not concerned 
so much with the exaltation of the 
Son as with the affirmation of the Deity 
of the Father, his living energy, his per- 
vading might. Observe, for instance, the 
significance of such phrases as these,— 

‘“ The King eternal, incorruptible, in- 
visible, the only God,’’ 1 Tim. i. 17. 

** The living God, who is the Saviour of 
all men,’’ 1 Tim. iv. 10. 

‘““ God, who quickeneth all things,’’ 
1 Tim. vi. 13. 

‘“The blessed and only Potentate, 
the King of kings and Lord of lords, who 
only hath immortality, dwelling in light 
unapproachable, whom no man _ hath 
seen, nor can see,’’ 1 Tim. vi. 15-16. 

The peculiar stress upon the unity, 
the sovereignty, the spirituality, the life- 
giving power of God, seems best interpreted 
in contrast with the Gnostic speculations 
to which attention has been already 
called. These tended to remove God from 
all contact with the world into the remote 
and inaccessible solitude of what modern 
philosophers sometimes call Pure Being 
and the Absolute. The reiteration of his 
faithfulness, the assertion that ‘‘ he willeth 
that all men should be saved, and come to 
the knowledge of the truth,’’ his gifts of 
grace and peace and inspiration, his 
love toward man, his watchful goodness to 
give opponents of the Gospel repentance 
unto the knowledge of the truth that they 
may recover themselves out of the snare 
of the devil, finally, the constant applica- 
tion of the title ‘‘Saviour’’ to God 
(unknown in the other Pauline letters), 
ttm) 1.7m 3 avi10,) Tit. i: 3, 105 
ii. 4,—all these aspects of the Divine 
Fatherhood have special import by way of 
protest against a movement to sever it in 
thought from the functions of creating, 
maintaining, and redeeming the world. 
But it results from this effort that the 
significance of Christ is relatively de- 
pressed. True, he is still the medium of 
a purpose and grace bestowed in him 
before times eternal, 2 Tim. i.9. Though 
it is God ‘‘ who saved us, and called us 
with a holy calling,’’ Christ is saviour, too, 
1b. 1. 10, Tit. i. 4, ii. 13, ii. 6, as the actual 
bearer of life and incorruption through 
the Gospel. But he did not himself possess 
the deathlessness which he revealed. 
Only the King of kings had immortality, 
and between him Jesus lay the difference 
between deity and humanity, 1 Tim. ii. 
Se 

‘* For there is one God, one mediator 


Christ Jesus.’’ 

“* Of the seed of David,’’ 2 Tim. i. 8, 
*“ risen from the dead,’’ he becomes the 
great object of faith, and the stages of 
transition from the earthly to the heavenly 
life are rapidly summarised thus, 1 Tim. 
in. 16,— 

‘‘ And without controversy great is 
the mystery of godliness, He who was 
manifested in the flesh, justified in spirit, 
seen of angels, preached among the nations, _ 
believed on in the world, received up in 
glory.’’ 

The ‘‘ mystery of godliness,’’ like the 
mystery of faith, is the sum of facts through 
which the believer realises the life of piety 
or the peace of trust. It is set forth in 
phrases which have a sort of rude rhythm, 
as though they formed part of an early 
confession or hymn. But its significance 
after all is somewhat vague. ‘‘ He who 
was manifested in flesh ’’—had he existed 
elsewhere before he appeared in mortal 
form? It may be suggested, but it is not 
afirmed. The resurrection, doubtless, 
justified him as the Messiah,no more in flesh 
but in spirit. So he passed on to his 
exalted state, enthroned at God’s right 
hand for the homage of angels; thence went 
forth his name among the nations below, 
and there he was encompassed by the 
glory which was bestowed on him above. 

(vi.) Beyond this heavenly glory what 
could faith discern ? The story of redemp- 
tion was not ended with a risen life hidden 
with Christ in God. There is yet another 
Pleroma to set beside the Fulness of God 
and Christ. There isa ‘‘ Fulness of the 
Times,’’ Eph. i. 10, when the hour arrives 
tosum up all things in heaven and earth, 
in Christ. This is the good pleasure of 
his God and Father, but so intimately is 
the sovereignty of the Father associated 
with the Messiah’s triumph, that the 
kingdom belongs now to both, Eph v.. 5, 
and the great surrender when the Son 
relinquishes his power that God may be 
all in all, is no more in view. This is the 
great hope of the future, when Christ, once 
manifested already, shall appear again with 
a glory which none can gainsay or ignore. 
In that glory the disciple will have his 
part, Col. iii. 4, and then will Christ Jesus 
judge the quick and the dead, 2 Tim. iv. 1,8. 
But this expectation is no longer so vivid 
as in the days of Paul. It has ceased to 
heighten every exhortation, and give an 
intenser note to the Gospel appeal. It 
is no longer confidently affirmed that 
‘*the Lord is at hand.’’ ‘‘ That day ’”’ 
has receded from its foremost place in 
the expectation of the church (compare 
2 Tim. i. 12, 18; iv. 8). It is reserved 
at the will of the ‘‘ blessed and only 
Potentate,’? 1 Tim. vi. 15, who will 
impart of the immortality which is his 
alone, so that the heavenly life alike 
of men and the one Mediator between 
God and man, will be his gift. For eternal 
being is no created prerogative; though 
the faithful may rely upon it, for it has 
been promised even before times eternal 
by God who cannot lie, Tit.i.2. And so, 
as we have seen, salvation is still the work 
of God. Do we not, however, read of the 
‘¢ appearing of the glory of our great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ?’’ So runs 
the revised version of Tit. ii. 13. But 
the margin warns that another transla- 
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tion is possible, in which the epithets 
here assigned to one person are distri- 
buted between two, viz., ‘‘ the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ.’’ 
the Greek grammar allows either rendering, 
the choice must be made (as in the case 
of Rom. ix. 5), on general grounds. 
Opinion, therefore, is not unnaturally 
divided. The learned and orthodox Meyer 
argues that the term God is nowhere 
else used in these letters as a designation 
of Jesus, and he therefore chooses the 
second translation. That choice, it is 
true, is exposed to difficulty inasmuch as the 
term ‘‘ appearing’’ seems more appro- 
priate to the display of the Messiah’s glory. 
But the exalted epithet ‘‘ great God,’’ 
not infrequent in the Greek translation 
of the Old Testament, belongs more 
naturally to God the Father, from whom 
in Tit. i. 4, Jesus Christ is carefully 
discriminated as Saviour. So in iii. 4— 

‘Jesus Christ our Saviour’’ is distin 
guished from ‘‘ God our Saviour.’’ Never 
theless, even if the title God be not assigned 


Where 


him, he receives the homage of the pure- 
hearted, 2 Tim. 11. 22, compare 19 ; his glory 
willendure for ever and ever, 2 Tim. iv. 18 
and while it cannot interfere with a similar 
ascription of everlasting honour to ‘‘ the 
king eternal, incorruptible, invisible, 
it must at least be admitted that the 
humanity of ‘‘ the Man Christ Jesus ’’ is 
capable of an elevation which brings it/in 
the universe next to ‘‘ the only God.’’ 

J. Esriin CARPENTER. 
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RELIGION AND MIND -ENERGY. 


THE power of religion is a recognised | 


fact. The attempt to ignore this power 
has proved as much a failure in this last 
generation as in any previous age. 

What then is this power? What is 
there in a man’s thought of God that it 
should give him the ‘force to overcome 
temptation, to postulate a higher standard 
of social life, and to view the world from 
a changed aspect ? 

When speaking of religion in these terms, 
we recall the problem facing the scientists 
of to-day. | 

What is the power which is acting upon 
all material forms? What is the power 
which gives vital energy to every or- 
ganism ? 

The result of scientific research has been 
to leave us with the conclusion that there 
is a vital force within each organism, and 
that this force has an unceasing influence, 
be it selective or creative, on the utward 
form, and is itself influenced by its environ- 
ment. A conclusion which points to this 
inference : viz., that the only other vital 
energy known to us which represents 
any kinship to this kind of activity is 
what is understood by us as mind-force or 
mind-energy. 

Tn a similar way, the power which works 
in the religious man is a mind-force, 
an energy within, which influences the 
outward action, selecting, creating, com- 
pelling, transforming. And this force, also, 
is influenced by its surroundings. 

An analogy, then, may be traced be- 
tween the vital force at work in the world 
and that force, which it is possible to 
cause to enter into the mind of man, through 
conscious aspiration after the Divine. 

Nature is not a stranger to resemblances ' 
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of this kind. The evolutionary changes 
throughout nature’s history are repeated 
in the embryo man. As Haeckel expresses 
it, in terms which will be recognised by 
scientists, ‘‘ Ontology is a brief and rapid 
recapitulation of phylogeny. . The 
individual organism reproduces in the rapid 
and short course of its own evolution the 
most important changes in form. . 
through whichits ancestors have passed, in 
the ‘slow and long course of their paleon- 
tological evolution.’’ Man, therefore, is 
not only the result of this evolution, but 
each individual man has passed through 
the change in himself. 

If, therefore, in man’s thought of God, 
there is apparently a reflection or repetition 
of the vital force at work in the world, 
we are tempted to ask whether, in the 
aspiration of man after the Creator, he 
may not be veritably bringing into action 
within himself the Force of the world ? 

In theology we find this idea always 


assumed. The grace of God signified a | 


sweet and strengthening force which was 
to be possessed by the soul, and was one 
which had distinct results on the body 
and its actions, as has been shown by Prof- 
fessor James. The indwelling Spirit pro- 
mised by Christ was to strengthen men 
for future action. In Christ (as has been 
represented) dwelt the fulness of God; 
a power through which he professed to 
work his miracles, and which power, he 
expressly intimated, could be transmitted 
to his disciples, 1f only they had strength 
to believe. The method of speech of 
‘having Christ,’’ of ‘* possessing a new 
strength,’’ points to the idea that religion 
has been regarded as a possession, the pos- 
session of some force added to our own, en- 
abling us to do that which we could not 
do alone. The supplication for strength 
is indicative of this same attitude, viz., the 
expectation of some added force to be ours, 
if the gift should be granted. 

There is nothing new, then, in a sugges- 
tion that associates the power of religion 
with the energy which animates the world. 
It is what the theologians have always 
claimed. We have, then, now to consider 
how the idea bears the light of modern 
thought. 

Science is teaching that the Knergy of the 
world operates unceasingly, that the work 
of creation is proceeding to-day, and that 
the agents in this creation are the mani- 
fold works of nature themselves. A Force 
akin to mind-energy is shaping and trans- 
forming the physical world. 

Creation, then, is being carried on by 
nature at all times and in each separate 
part. (In the shape of generation of its 
own kind, it has undeniably been an instinct 
inherent in every organism from the origin 
of things.) That this instinct should take 
a more highly organised form in the con- 
scious thought of man is what we may ex- 
pect. To-day, men of science, in their endea- 
vour to create life, are using all their faculties 
of mind for investigation and combination. 
Granted that they do, by combination of 
atoms, or gas, or fluid, produce what they 
term spontaneous generation. Is not the 
new factor at work, the: mind of man ? 
Man producing, consciously, that which 
has been produced by unconscious agents, 
all through the history-of nature. 

Man’s mind-force has developed the 
faculty ‘of Imagination. Does this in- 
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creased power enable man to consciously 
call into action, by means of a correct 
knowledge of nature’s laws, the vital energy 
of the world ? 

We see to-day instances of such a power. 
The gardener and the chemist, acting as far 
as they know in harmony with nature’s 
laws, bring into action the vital forces 
of the natural world. The athlete, by 
meaus of systematic exercise of his muscles, 
excites and regulates a healthy flow of the 
vital forces at work in his body. The artist 
also, in as far as he understands the laws 
of beauty and harmony, arouses in man’s 
nature the latent forces of love and devo- 
tion, heroism and passion. 

We have grounds, then, for assuming that 
Thought, as a result of developed mind- 
force, 1s capable (when acting in harmony 
with nature’s laws) of consciously bringing 
into action the energy of the universe. 

If this be so. Is religion the science 
which has all along treated of this power ? 

We must remember that throughout his- 
tory religion has taught and demonstrated 
that matter is dependent upon mind for 
its existence ; and has proved the reality 
of outward appearance to be the result 
of mind-force within. In the religious in- 
stincts of the savage, we find, created by 
his imagination, personalities behind the 
elements—which creations had definite 
results upon his actions. Again we see 
the powers attributed to the idols by the 
thoughts of their worshippers exercising 
definite results upon the affairs of na- 
tions. The development continues, until 
we find the Prophet’s thought stimulating 
the mind of man to recognise a Spiritual 
Presence communicating with his own 
spirit—a communication which is to affect, 
not only his conduct and attitude in daily 
life, but also his material welfare. 

Such a view of religion causes us to under- 
stand the modern assertion, that Divin- 
ity resides in the inherent force lyimg at the 
back of man’s thought; for in all these 
cases Man’s Thought of God has evidently 
been the moving force. 

But because we have eliminated from 
our conception of the Divine all that brings 
it into relation with the outward sense 
of man, we have not eliminated the 
Divine force itself; we have but made the 
mind of man an organ by means of which 
he consciously calls into action the Force 
of the Universe. 

In either case, the idea of the theologian 
is confirmed. The Power of religion is 
associated with the Force that animates the 
world. 

Furthermore we see that religious in- 
struction was always based on this idea. 
By means of a certain line of thought, 
man was encouraged to call into action a 
fresh energy, and thus secure to himself 
a power by which he could influence the 
world, in its physical, as well as in its 
mental and moral aspects. 

But we saw, in an earlier part of this 
paper, that when man brings into action 
vital force, he is acting with correct know- 
ledge, and in harmony with nature’s laws. 

If then the religious man calls into action 
the force of the world, he must be working 
in accordance with natural law. 

Is the thought of God a conception in 
harmony with the laws of nature ? 

Religion (viz., the attitude of mame) in 
the presence of an almighty powe , like 
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all other sciences, is the result of the deduc- 
tion of man’s reason from the objects pre- 
sented to his senses in the world around ; 
and the realisation by man’s intellect of 
the laws by which these objects are governed. 

The daily course of the sun, with regular 
recurring changes of light and darkness, 
cold and heat, causes in the mind of man 
a sense of expectation, and certainty of 
the return of the phenomena. And thus 


is aroused in him the feeling of trust. 


When man works in accordance’ with na- 
ture’s laws he succeeds; but any attempt 
to ignore these laws entails suffering. He 
therefore concludes that the only reasonable 
attitude is that of submission to the 
tuling law. The ‘‘indestructibility of 
matter ’’ suggests to the mind of man the 
thought of an undying world. Man is 
surrounded by signs of evolution and de- 
velopment—the old giving place to the 
new, the blossom dropping to make way 
for the fruit; and the idea of self-sacrifice 
for the general good is engendered in him. 
Man knows of the cleansing and recrea- 
tive properties of earth, air, fire, and 
water, And he realises that wholeness 
and purity is a state of being insisted 
upon by nature. 

Thus, by objective representation, man’s 


“mind is roused to an attitude of trust 


and submission ; and the ideas of immor- 
tality, of self-sacrifice, and of purity are 
suggested to him. _ 

Furthermore, the outlook on the world 
shows to man that the source of life is One. 
Infinitude is demonstrated to him by 
mathematics. He discovers a law of at- 
traction pervading the universe. He traces 
progress through a long series of renewed 
manifestations, culminating in the person- 
ality of man. 

Thus stimulated, the mind of man 
formulates a Thought, the Thought of God. 

It follows, then, that religion must 
be in harmony with nature’s laws, for it 
is the natural world and man’s own being, 
that have roused in man the Thought of 
God. Aconclusion which corresponds with 
what science is teaching as to the natural 
development of the brain cells affected by 
outward stimuli. And at the same time 
the language of the theologian is con- 
firmed; the outer world and man’s 
being are full of evidences of the presence 
of God. 

We find, then, that it is the Attitude of 
Mind that realises the signs in nature of an 
Almighty Power (and consciously adapts 
itself to them) which is possessed of a 
power to work definite results: By it 
temptation is overcome; the burden of 
life is rolled away; death loses its sting ; 
and all life is transformed. 

We have within us, a power that 
works unceasingly upon our pysical 
organs, and by means of them influences 
our actions. Itis at the same time possible 


- for us consciously to reinforce this power 


and to direct its working. 

The power of religion, then, lies in the 
capacity it gives to man of consciously 
calling into action the vital forces of the 
world. The Thought of God is a thought so 
complete that it far transcends the ordinary 
knowledge of nature’s laws. So that by 


means of religion, man is able to bring 
into action the vital forces of the world, 
even before his reason has intelligently 
grasped these laws. 
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reinforce the power within us and direct 
its working), affect the aspect of problems 
which have faced us since the end of last 
century ? 

The idea that heredity presents a stumb- 
ling-block to individual morality is re- 
placed by the thought that inherited ten- 
dencies to sin being the result of mind- 
foree in previous generations, can be 
equally affected by mind-force in the indi- 
vidual of to-day. : 

Again, the production of microbes in the 
physical organism, being, in that case again, 
the result of mind-energy in one direction, 
these same microbes may become extinct 
species by the counter-direction of this 
same mind-energy. 

The knowledge that each different atti- 
tude of mind produces a corresponding 
change in the bodily secretions confirms 
the theologian’s exhortation for purity 
of thought in order to produce purity of 
life. 

If the concentration of the mind on any 
special object leads to definite results in 
that direction, then the answer to prayer is 
produced, not by the contravention of 
nature’s law, but by its fulfilment. 

A Thought, then, becomes again with us a 
living force. And, as of old the God- 
fearing man performed heroic acts and 
achieved mighty purposes, because of the 
strength he believed to have been given him 
from his God, so our convictions of truth 
again have definite results, for we realise 
with our later prophet that, 

‘* All we have willed, or hoped, or 
dreamed of good shall exist.’’ 

We do not even need to alter our attitude 
from the one adopted by the religious 
teachers of all ages. Suffering taken as a 
dispensation or discipline from the Divine 
Hand lost its dread power. And so with us 

‘“ The Thought of Thee is mightier far 

Than pain and sin and sorrow are.’’ 

But man must become conscious of 
infinite perfection. His mind must be 
stimulated by beautiful, holy, and true 
surroundings, so that he may employ some 
of his leisure in reasoning from these on to 
Infinite Beauty and Holiness. 

To turn Thoughtvina certain direction is, 
we maintain, to create actual results. To 
know is to have the power to use knowledge. 
An idea once conceived is at the disposal 
of the thinker, and can fill the world with 
results. The vision enables the artist 
to paint the picture; the mind - har- 
monies of the master are the source of the 
musical symphony. 

_ To concentrate our minds on fulness 
of knowledge, perfect beauty, and absolute 
truth is the way to realise them in life. 

So, to meditate on the Infinite Thought 
at the back of all creation is to become 
partakers in that Thought. To grasp little 
by little the purpose of the world is to 
enable us to accomplish it. 

And thus: Because we ask, we receive. 
Because we seek, we find. And m the 
knowledge of God we have everlasting life. 

A. J. LAWRENCE. 
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By Epwarp Gruss, M.A: 


THE great saying of Mazzini, that 
‘“ Life is a mission,’’ is true of societies 
as well as of individuals. A retigious society 
only lives if it has some definite and special 
work to do; if, on the other hand, it 
inspires an antiquarian interest merely, 
it is fit for a museum but for little else. 

My purpose this evening is to try to 
answer the question, What was the special 
work of the early Quakers, and is the work 
finished ? Most people know of the 
Quakers as a quiet, harmless and some- 
what peculiar people; but what the inner 
reason or meaning of their peculiarities 
may be, few have thought or cared to 
inquire. It will be found that the attempt 
to find an answer goes very deep, behind 
all peculiarities of belief or practice, down 
to the very foundations of religion itself. 

A glance at the place of the Quakers in 
religious history will help us. They were, 
as we all know, a product—in some ways 
an extreme product—of the Reformation. 
From one point of view, the Reformation 
may be not inaptly described as the re- 
discovery of the worth of the individual. 
In the Christianity of the Middle Ages the 
glory of the Church is everywhere, the 
glory of humanity nowhere. The 
medizeval Church crushed the individual ; 
Luther restored him to his native dignity. 
Faith was'changed from a force that made 
man grovel before the Church into one 
that set. him erect in a conscious and 
personal relation to God, giving him a 
new manliness, a new moral energy. The 
late Mr. Lecky said, in words that might 
well have described the Quaker faith :— 

‘* A religion which recognises no 
authority between man and his Creator, 
which asserts at once the duty and the 
dignity of private judgment, and which, 
while deepening immeasurably the sense 
of individual responsibility, denudes re- 
ligion of meretricious’ ornaments, and of 
most esthetic aids, is pre-eminently a 
religion of men. Puritanism is the most 
masculine form that Christianity has yet 
assumed.’’ 

But much of the Puritanism of the 
seventeenth century was not at this level. 
The middle of the century was, as is well 
known, a time of intense interest im 
religion. Its controversies were in all 
minds, its phrases on all lips. We catch 
the speech of the time in the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’’—especially, perhaps, in the 
character of Talkative. And this charac- 
ter may serve to indicate that much of 
the religious talking of the day lacked 
reality, that piety was too often hollow. 

For this unreality there were several 
causes. The doctrine of an infallible 
Bible had replaced that of an infallible 
Church, and had driven God to a distance 
from men. The ‘‘ Calvinistic’’? dogma 
otelection and reprobation had made God 
inhuman, and undermined the very founda- 
tions of morality. And the ancient idea of 
salvation by creed rather than by life still 
persisted. 

There is abundant evidence that much 
of the Puritan preaching of that age was 
like ‘‘ sounding brass and a clanging 


* The substance of an Address delivered at the 
Free Christian Church, Croydon, on Sunday 
evening, Nov. 12, 1905, 
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with some Quakers, whom, as he says, 
his understanding conquered, and day 
by day he despised them more in his 
yet in 1658, at Bedford, he came 
under the power of Fox’s preaching, and 
** You ask me 


cymbal’’; that creed counted for more 
than character and doctrine than life ; 

that, as Milton said, ‘‘ the hungry sheep 
looked up and were not fed.”’ 

In 1647 George Fox, a half-educated 
shepherd lad, of what we should call the 
lower-middle class, came forth with a 
threefold message that went straight to 
the heart of these falsities. (1) He de- 
clared, to use the words of J. R. Lowell, 
that ‘‘ God is not dumb that He should 
speak no more’’; that He speaks as 
clearly now, and as directly to the individua! 
as ever He did in prophetic days; that He 
makes Himself known to every obedient 
heart. His *‘ Word’’ is not the Scerip- 
tures, but the Spirit that mspired them, 
which has ever been present with men. 
(2) Further, he asserted that God has no 
favourites. His ‘‘ Word’’ is with all 
men} He is ‘‘ no respecter of persons ’’ 
He has sent into the world a ‘* Light that 
lighteth every man.’’ (3) And the only 
condition of receiving this lght is 
obedience—openness of heart, sincerity of 
soul, and a resolute will to follow. Hence 
a. deep and penetrating reality underlay 
his thought of religion. ‘‘ Religion, he 
saw, must go to the roots of being or it 
is no religion at all.’’* 

How did Fox come to this? The answer 
must be sought in his own experience, 
which he has left us in the opening pages of 
his journal. It is deeply instructive. to 
compare this record with that which his 
contemporary, Bunyan, wrote of himself 
in ‘‘ Grace Abounding.’’ In Fox’s case 
there is no lamenting his past sins, no 
panic-stricken longing for escape from 
wrath. What troubles him is the sense 
that God is far off, that he cannot hear His 
voice, that he can find no one to ‘‘ speak 
to his condition.’? He describes how he 
wandered in misery from place to place, 
how one religious teacher after another tried 
to help him, but in vain; until at last 
“* [heard a voice which said, * There is one, 
even Jesus Christ, which can speak to thy 
condition’; and when I heard it, my 
heart did leap for joy.’’ He describes 
how ‘‘ openings ’’ followed—thoughts and 
convictions that seized his mind and held 
it with strange force, and moulded all his 
subsequent life. And he went forth now 
to gather men to hear his characteristic 
message, ‘‘ That Christ is come to teach 
His people Himself’’; that there is no 
need of priest or temple or ritual to bring 
him near. 

It will be observed that Fox’s faith 
is, hke that of the first Christian disciples, 
of a simple and childhke character, and 
that theological subtleties are wholly absent 
from it. He identifies the mystical 
‘* Christ’? of whom he speaks with the 
Spirit of God ; the doctrine of the Trinity, 
in its developed form, is outside his field 
of thought. 

Under his preaching, many came where 
he was; not merely into new and higher 
ideas of truth, but as a pre-condition to 
this, into a new and deeper experience 
of the presence and power of God in. 
their own lives. And these were by no 
means all, or mainly, persons of little 
education © William Penn, son of an 
admiral, abandoned his career to become 
a Quaker. Isaac Pennington, oppressed 
with long doubts and questionings, met 


*T. E. Harvey, “ Rise of the Quakexs;” p, 15, 
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heart ; 


his life was changed. 
what I have now met with. I answer, I 
have met with the Seed 


Saviour, and I have felt the healing drop 
from under His wings wpon my sprrit.”’ 

There, in those words, is the inner heart 
of the Quaker message. The band of 
young preachers, whom Fox collected 
chiefly from among the fells of Westmore- 
land, went everywhere proclaiming it; 
not a philosophy, not a theory, but a direct 
and living experience, 
from God Himself. ‘‘ Mystical,’’ 
reality. 

Whatever differences there might be 


among these Quaker evangelists, on one 


point they were absolutely agreed; that 
this light, this possibility of direct experi- 
ence of God, is open to every child of 
man. 


who called it ‘‘ Universal 


3 Apology,”’ 
i They found it m the 


and Saving Light.”’ 


Bible, notably in the fourth Gospel, but 


they did not believe it because they found 
it there. They believed in the light because 
they had entered into it and it shone upon 
them. They called upon men to find within 
themselves that which lay beneath all 
doctrines, and which, if obeyed, would lead 
them into the truth. 

Observe, now, how this root experience 
changed their thoughts (1) of Christian life 
and doctrine; (2) of Church organisation ; 
and (3) of the duty of man to man. 

(1) Christian life and doctrine were 
never separated one from the other. Direct 
access t0 God was conditional on obedience, 


on self-surrender, and an opening of the. 


soul to the light. Hence a deep sincerity 
and reality was essential to true religion. 
Worship must be ‘‘ in spirit and in truth.’’ 
All shams were abhorrent, all fictions im- 
possible, all mere formalities detestable. 
It was because of their sense of truthful- 
ness that they objected to judicial oaths. 
The nearness to God in which they lived 
led them to look for personal guidance in 
all the affairs of life, that each might be 
ever ‘‘in his right place.’? And they set 
no limits to the requirements of the Spirit, 
or the power to fulfil them, short of the 
command to ‘‘ be perfect, even as the 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.’’ 


It is strange to us that the very doctrine 


of ‘‘ entire holiness,’ which is now 
preached to thousands every year at Kes- 
wick, should have been to the theologians 
of the day one of the most ‘‘ damnable 
heresies ’’ of the Quakers, and brought 
down on them terrible persecutions. 


As regards theology, very few either of 


early or later Quakers have been systematic 
thinkers. But their root experience led 
them to assail many doctrines of the 
Church—not so mucli- on speculative 
grounds as because they interfered with 
full realisation of the immediate presence 
of God, or made for unreality of life. 
a Imputed righteousness ’’ was replaced 
by imparted righteousness; there could be 
no ‘‘ justification ’’ that was not at the 


I have 
met with my God, I have met with my 


which all might 
share, which each one might receive direct 
it may 
well be called, but for them it was absolute 


The only theologian among them 
was Robert Barclay, the author of the 
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same time sanctification. The Quakers 
never doubted the historical work of Christ, 
and, if challenged, acknowledged his death 
as an atonement for sin, much in the ortho- 
dox way; but they did not, in the early 
days at least, make this prominent in their 
preaching. Salvation with them was never 
made to depend on acceptance of this or 
any other doctrine, but on.yielding to the 


. present rule of Christ in the heart. 


If we are compelled to classify, them, 
I should say that the paramount place they 
eave to experience of Christ in the heart 
as the Saviour from sin makes their position 
fundamentally evangelical rather than 
Unitarian. It was certainly mystical, and 
perhaps the phrase “‘ evangelical mysti- 
cism,’’? used by Dr. Alexander Maclaren, 
best describes it. But many of them lived 
in a spiritual region where these labels have 
little meaning. 

As regards the Bible, they insisted that 
inspiration was not of the past alone. It 
was only as we shared it that the Scriptures 
could have real meaning to us. But the 
Bible was not undervalued, as the record of 
man’s experience of God, and of His dealing 
with men. They studied it deeply, and 
often used it to the consternation of the 


Bible worshippers of their day. Penn says 


of Fox :— 

‘* He had an extraordinary gift of open- 
ing the Scriptures. He would go to the 
marrow of things, and show the mind, 
harmony, and fulfilling of them with much 
plainness, and to great comfort and 
edification.”’ 

I need hardly press the importance of 
this view of the Bible, in the presence of 
modern Biblical criticism. For the true 
Quaker criticism has no terrors, as 1¢ has 
for the Protestant who makes the Bible his 
final test of truth. 

But what was the ‘‘ final test a trut 
for the Quakers ? Did they, as caoaghebat 
critics have all along objected, try to find 
it.in the insight of the individual? And 
if so, did they make the individual in- 
fallible ? This difficulty they never, so 
far as I can discover, adequately cleared 
up. -Imust not stay to discuss it, except 
to say that their ground of authority was, 
in effect, the testimony of the Spirit all. 
down the ages, or, in other words, the unity 
of the Christian consciousness. 


(2) Church Organisation—As the direct — 


and living influence of the Spirit was trusted 
for everything im the early Church, so Fox 
was prepared to trust it in his day. On it 
he rested his whole church polity. A 
mediating priesthood, of course, he abso- 
lutely rejected; but he threw overboard 
also a professional ministry. This revolu- 
tionised public worship; but he claimed 
that it was but a reversion to the practice 
of the early Church at Corinth. The ‘‘Child- 
ren of the Light’? whomhe gathered began 
their meetings with silent waiting on God, 
as giving freedom.for an ‘* anointed *’ (or 
inspired) ministry, in which" women ae eht 
have a part equally with men. 

This practice has continued for 250 
years, and is perhaps the most distinctive 
feature of Quaker life. ~The ideal i is a lofty 
one, and I do not wish to hide the difficulty 
of living up to it. Many of those who 
have tried it will agree that it is the highest 
form of worship they have known, so long as 
the consciousness of the Spirit ‘is v 
felt ue the here 2 out if tl 
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down and becomes enfeebled, blankness or 
futility is likely to be the issues 

All forms and ceremonies being needless, 
the so-called Sacraments were rejected with 
the rest. 
Jesus, even more than with prophets and 
apostles, the inner or spiritual significance 
was everything, and that he could not 
really have intended to establish binding 
ceremonies. The passages in the Gospels 
where he seems to do so, they explained 
away; and, curiously, these are among the 
first passages whose genuineness modern 
textual criticism has called in question. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
protest against sacraments was a mere 
negation. It was because the Quakers 
knew the reality without the symbol that 
they called to men to drop the latter as a 
needless encumbrance. Their experience 
illustrates this broad fact of religious his- 
tory—that elaborate ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments grow up just as consciousness of the 
Spirit dies away, and that, when this is 
recovered, organisation can be reduced to a 
minimum. 

(3) The Duty of Man to Man.—The 
fundamental thought of the dignity of man, 
in virtue of the light (or ‘‘seed’’) 
of God withm him, carried with it, of 
necessity, the thought of the ideal worth of 
all men. Hence the re-discovery of indivi- 
dualism meant also the discovery of what 
is truest in socialism. The Quakers were 
in no sense communists; but they were 
steady believers im the worth of man as 
man, and in the equality of all men in the 
sight of God. Oppression and injustice 
they learned to loathe. It was no accident 
that associated philanthropy with their 
creed. 

Very soon after the beginning of his 
ministry, George Fox records how he went 
to the justices at Mansfield, who (in accord- 
ance with Hlizabeth’s ‘‘Statute of Ap- 
prentices ’’) were in session to fix the rate 
of wages in their district, to plead with 
them ‘‘not to oppress the servants in 
their wages, but to do that which was 
right and just to them.’’ He also ‘‘ ex- 
horted the servants to do their duty and 
to serve honestly.’’ In Cornwall he 
describes the measures he took to check 
the inhuman practice of wrecking; and 
tells how, in the West Indies, he pleaded 
with the slave-owners to use their blacks 

with tenderness, and even, aftersome years 
* of servitude, to set them free. He doesnot 
seem to have perceived that slavery was 
necessarily wrong in itself; but his com- 
panion in the island of Barbadoes, William 
Edmundson, in 1675 did take this position, 
‘and was promptly arrested by the Governor 
on a charge of inciting the negroes to rebel. 
And the Society of Friends has the honour 
of having been the first religious body in 
America to take the ground that slave- 
holding was inconsistent with membership. 
The sufferings of the early Quakers in the 
loathsome prisons of the seventeenth cen- 
tury awoke them to the need of prison 
reform. Fox writes :—‘‘I laid before the 
judges what a hurtful thing it was that 
prisoners should lie so Jong in jail; show- 
ig how they learned wickedness of one 
another, in talking of their bad deeds.’’ 
But it was not till Elizabeth Fry stirred 
the conscience of the public, early in the 
- oostrys that any la ny sng 3 were 


The Quakers felt that with 


It was the same sense of the worth of 
manhood, the same fervent belief in the 
inclusiveness of the law of love, that led 
to the protest against war which the 
Friends have always maintained. Fox 
records how, in 1651, just before the battle 
of Worcester, some people offered to make 
him a captain in the Parliamentary army. 
** But,’ he says, ‘‘I told them that I 
lived in the virtue of that life and power 
which took away the occasion of all wars.’’ 
It will be observed that his foundation is 
a very deep one. It is the spirit that leads 
men into war that he is free from, and out 
of which he calls others. He saw, as his 
followers have with more or less consistency 
maintained, that the true defences of a 
nation are not material but moral—are to 
be found in justice and love, in freedom 
and contentment, in right dealing between 
man and man. 

Now, in conclusion, is the mission of the 
Quakers ended? Has the world fully 
learned the lesson they were commissioned 
to teach? In point of numbers his 
followers have long been but a feeble folk ; 
but it is striking to observe that the 
doctrines proclaimed by nearly every re- 
ligious body now are indefinitely nearer 
to those of George Fox than to those of his 
Puritan persecutors. 

And yet there are surely tendencies 
of the days in which we live that demand 
his message of reality as much as ever. 

On the one hand we see a growing dis- 
belief in religion. New discoveries have 
upset ancient systems, and the idea pre- 
vails in many minds that Christianity is 
played out. There is room for those, 
whether they call themselves or not by the 
name of Quakers, who can live Christianity 
rather than talk about it; who can show 
in their own lives that it is a real experience, 
able to transform character, to inspire with 
worthy ideals, to supply the moral dynamic 
that is needed to live them out; trans- 
figuring suffermg into discipline and 
drudgery into blessedness, and ‘‘ chang- 
ing,’ as has been finely said, ‘* the thou 
shalt of the tables of stone into the I will 
of a new nature.’’ 

On another hand we see a growing 
ecclesiasticism ; we see an infallible church 
hailed by many as a refuge from the 
anguish of doubt—but threatening to 
destroy our religious liberty and fetter us 
to a priesthood. There is room for those 
who can prove that the Spirit is free from 
human organisation, and works tn all alike, 
layman as well as priest, woman as well as 
man, if only they will obey; that the 
Christian life may be an intense reality 
without any priesthood or any sacraments, 
or any machinery whatever. There is 
room for those who can trust the Spirit to 
direct and control their corporate life. 

Lastly, there is a growing materialism 
of life—the decay of political ideals—the 
tendency to worship force and wealth and 
prosperity, to bow down to all that is big 
and strong and impressive to the outward 
eyes. There is room for those who stand 
for the reality of the Unseen, who dare to 
act on the conviction that it is not material 
but moral forces that really mould the 
destinies of men, who are willing to trust 
the hidden and silent influences of justice 
and of love. There is room for those who 


can be patient, because they ‘‘ have faith 
in God,’ 


_As William Watson sings :— 


‘* The sovereign forces that conspire to 
bring 

Light out of darkness, out of winter spring, 

Perform, unseen, their tasks benign and 
fair. 

The sower soweth seed o’er vale and hill, 

And long the folded life waits to be born ; 

Yet hath it never slept, nor once been still, 

But clouds and suns have served it night 
and morn ; 

The winds are of its secret counsels sworn, 

And time and nurturing silence work: its 
will.’’ 


MR. C. HE. MAURICE ON CONSCRIP- 
TION. 


Ar the afternoon conference at College 
Chapel, Stepney Green, on Sunday, Dec. 3, 
the subject of Conscription was introduced 
by Mr. Maurice. Conscription, he said, 
was an evil because it infringed the 
liberty of the subject, preventing a man 
from moving freely from place to place 
and hampering him in choice of occupas 
tion ; italso infringed liberty of conscience, 
and placed in a most awkward and per- 
plexing position those who have scruples 
about transgressing the simple command 
not to kill. Barrack life was not only 
injurious to morality, but to imdustry 
and commerce, it was a hindrance to 
the pursuit of skilled labour and to 


the attainment of excellence in the 
ordinary trades and professions. He also 
pointed out that Germany, to whose 


thought and genius we owe so much in 
the past, has deteriorated by Conscription 
crushing out internal liberty, and that, 
owing to this, the great ideal of German 
unity advocated by Stein and Arndt in 
1813, and again in 1848 under the in- 
fluence of Blum and Hecker, is now 
repelling those who would most have wel- 
comedit. Though Conscription has never 
been tried in England in the army, the 
use of forced service in the navy by 
means of the press gang in the last cen- 
tury met with great opposition and 
resistance, in spite of the war against 
Napoleon, which was most popular. 
Finally, Mr. Maurice said that the fact of 
forcing military instruction on the nation 
would tend to create the war spirit, and 
would be provocative of increasing offen- 
sive and defensive warfare. ‘“‘ Therefore,’” 
he concluded, ‘I should earnestly appeal 
to my hearers to resist the introduction of 
a law so dangerous to liberty and morality, 
so contrary to all the best English tradi- 
tions, 80 likely to lead to disaster and 
failure.’ 

In the evening Mr. Maurice occupied 
the pulpit, and gave an address on Peace: 
In impressive and earnest words he set 
forth the moral and religious principles 
which underlie it. He first showed that 
war and aggression of every kind are 
largely due to lack of imagination and 
lack of sympathy, which hinder us from 
understanding the ideals, the aspirations, 
and the needs of others, and also on 
account of still greater moral defects— 
greed and love of pleasure. He pointed 
out that the very qualities which we 
admire in the soldier—courage, self- 
sacrifice, &c.—are virtues which are really. 
better developed in times of peace. He 
instanced the endurance and heroism of 
the Russian Doukhobors, in Canada, who 
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had sacrificed so much in order to keep 
true to their conscience, not to enterinto 
military service, and not to trangress the 
law “Thou shalt not kill.” 

Mr. Maurice concluded by saying, “ As 
peace is secured, the chances of noble 
and interesting life become more and 
more possible; not merely the openings 
for better expenditure of money, when 
armaments no longer need support— 
but the opening for every kind of thought 
and industry, which is checked and 
thrown into the background by war. 
There is hardly any question of the day 
which is not touched by the proposal to 
cultivate peacé for war. As our relations 
with the foreigner are made more reason- 
able and friendly, new exchanges of 
thought and hopes and information be- 
come possible to us, For, after all, peace 
is not the mere removal of war. It is 
the statein which men and women under- 
stand each other best, work together most 
heartily, find most subjects of sympathy 
with each other, and, by restraining the 
baser part, gain greater opportunity of 
growing to higher life—‘to the measure of 
the fulness of the stature of Christ.‘”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


os 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME ; 
and all private information should be accom- 
pinied by the name and address of the sendzrs. 


SCOTTISH UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Sir,—My letter criticismg the doings 
and policy of the 8.U.A. has brought to 
light, by your courtesy, the report which 
otherwise would not have been published. 
My criticism was from memory of it as 
read at the annual meeting; now that I 
have carefully studied it I cannot otherwise 
describe it than as an indictment against 
the McQuaker trustees. The adjectives 
I used to qualify the ‘‘ indictment ’”’ 
are justified by the report itself. That 
it is other than ‘‘ deliberate ’’ the secre- 
tary would be the first to deny; that it 
is ‘‘ elaborate ’’ is shown by the fact that 
the criticism of the trustees occupies sixteen 
out of its nineteen paragraphs; and that 
it is ‘‘ severe ’’’ is proved by such phrases 
as ‘‘ your representatives were grievously 
astonished and disturbed ’’ by the ‘‘ill- 
devised London proposal’’; ‘‘ mere tri- 
fling with a serious matter by a body 
who claimed to be discharging a sacred 
trust in Scotland.’* The whole tone of 
the report, in spite of a show of respect, 
is depreciatory and even contemptuous 
of the purpose and procedure of the trus- 
tees. An unfavourable comparison of 
the designs and deeds of the trustees with 
those of the Association runs th ough the 
report. Credit is taken to the Association 
for arousing and converting the trustees 
to the adoption ‘‘ for the first time of other 
methods denoting either a new aspect or a 
new policy.’? The bravado is ridiculous 
in presence of the substantial work accom- 
plished by the trustees. 

Mr. Davidson accuses me of ‘‘ mis- 
representation of facts ’’: what fact have 
I misrepresented ? He has not dealt with 
any of the facts which I stated. By 
implication he would have it believed 
that: my representation of the report, as 


ce 


an ‘‘ indictment’ is false, but I maintain 
its veracity. 

The report makes manifest the neglect 
of which, in the interest of our churches as a 
whole, I complained. It contains no 
reference to our congregations in Edin- 
burgh, Dundee, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. 
The secretary does not offer any apology 
for the neglect. If, as he avers, churches 
are still recognised in the Constitution, 
they are but scantily acknowledged in the 
report. His silence regarding the imtro- 
duction of unusual church reports and 
the exclusion of usual ministerial reports 
substantiates my idea that the Association 
has left the old lines. 

He makes no attempt to defend the 
deliberate scorn of the efforts of the 
Aberdeen congregation to house and 
advance itself properly. His silence here 
is an admission that the story of it is too 
shameful to be faced; and I do not seek 
to humiliate those concerned by compelling 
them to face it publicly. 

Mr. Davidson endeavours to refute my 
suggestion of the illegality of the new Con- 
stitution, but he fails utterly. My con- 
tention is that, from its inception in 1808 
(why does Mr. Davidson begin at 1861 ?) 
the Scottish Unitarian Fund or Asso- 
ciation represented a federation of churches. 
This is expressly set forth in the statement 
of ‘‘the fundamental principles ’’ :— 
(1) ‘‘ To support the public worship of 
God by giving assistance, as far as possible, 
to such societies of Unitarian Christians 
as may require it.’ The rules, as ex- 
tended in 1813 (2) show ‘‘ That the subjects 
are (1) “To promote and keep up an 
intercourse and correspondence betwen 
the different societies in Scotland united 
upon the common principles of the strict 
unity of God and of his universal love to 
his creatures; (2) To support public 
worship, &e.’ ”’ 

From that date till 1905, with some 
breaks, the Association continued to give 
assistance to churches as its main object. 
Mr. Davidson misrepresents the objects of 
the Association when he says ‘‘ the main 
object was not to strengthen the Uni- 
tarian societies, &c.’’ Under the heading 
‘* Objects of the Associations,’’ in the 
document to which he refers, it is expressly 
declared that the first object is ‘‘ To pre- 
serve and strengthen the Unitarian societies 
alreadly existing inScotland.’’ Mr. David- 
son asserts that ‘‘ the whole sense and 
essence of the actually stated purpose of 
the Constitution of 1861 has been altogether 
transferred to that of 1905.’’ I deny it. 
The main purpose of the Association in 
1861 was not to ‘‘ seek out those who hold 
Unitarian principles without having en- 
joyed the opportunity of joining a Uni- 
tarian congregation.’? That was  sub- 
ordinate, and implied the existence of 
Unitarian congregations, preserved and 
strengthened. The new Constitution puts 
uppermost what has all along been under- 
most. ‘* Grants to churches ’’ are crossed 
out from it: they now form no part of 
the duty or policy of the Association. It 
no longer exists avowedly to ‘‘ preserve 
and strengthen’’ churches. I venture 
to think the change is illegal. The money 
now possessed. by the Association is the 
remains o the sum got by the sale of the 
Kilbarchan Church. I hold that money 


so-procuved. is earmarked for church 


purposes. I am aware that churches have 
‘* the right of representation on the com- 
mittee of the Association ’’ under the new 
Constitution; but what avails such 
representation if the Association makes no 
endeavour to preserve and strengthen 
churches, as has been the experience of 
the Aberdeen Church in its recent pro- 
cedure ? 

Further, the Association still seeks to 
work in connection with the McQuaker 
trustees, who are bound to assist churches: 
how can it now act in line with it ? 

An example of the policy of the Asso- 
ciation in this regard is given in its action 
over Kirkcaldy. I understand that the 
McQuaker trustees have promised a grant 
of £150 to the Kirkcaldy congregation for 
three years, and I gathered from the fervid 
talk of the representatives of the Asso- 
ciation at the Conference here that the 
Association would also give something 
toward the salary of an efficient minister ; 
but I am informed that the Association 
has done nothing, and the salary offered 
as an inducement is £150. I regard that 
as shameful. 

My reference to an “‘* unwarranted 
decision ’’ of the Committee of the Asso- 
ciation to sell the Kilmarnock Church 
was justified by the fact that no such 
warrant had been given by the members 
of the Association. I was not present 
when the vote was taken on the Kilmarnock 
Church, but I have reason to believe that 
the members as a whole do not approve 
of the proposal to sell the church. It 
ought not to be done till all other means are 
exhausted. Further, I hold the decision 
to sell was ‘‘ unwarranted’’ because 
the Association made no special appeal 
to its members for a Kilmarnock fund. If 
they had, they surely would have got a 
guarantee of £50 for three years. That 
would save the situation. ; 

Those who know of my thirty-five years’ 
connection with the Association will acquit 
me of a desire to cast ‘‘ unwarranted 
aspersions ’’ upon it, and even Mr. Davyid- 
son might credit me with the wish to see 
the Association keep fidelity and work 
efficiently for the Unitarian cause. 

ALEXANDER WEBSTER. 

Aberdeen, December 11, 1905. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


ew 

[Notices and Reports tor this Department 
should be as brief as passible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 


Store cmeethal 


APPEAL. 

London: Bell-street Missien.—The Rey. 
Sydney H. Street writes from 4, Avenue-villas, 
Cricklewood-lane, N.W.:—‘‘ The time has once 
again come round when I must ask you to be 
good enough to insert an appeal on our behalf. 
Christmas time is one of the few bright spots in 
the dull round of life for many of our neighbours, 
and we want to make it as bright as we can for 
as many as we can. In this effort we have 
always to depend upon the help that comes to 
us from generous friends. Our Poor’s Purse, too, 
has practically to rely upon the donations which 
come at Christmas time for its year’s income, 
and unhappily the demands upon it are always 
greater than its capacity.” 


Ex Bedfield.—The Rev. Wm. Birks, of Diss, 
lectured to the Men’s Club and. Institute on 
Monday evening the llth inst., on “The 
Worlds Around Us,” illustrated with lantern 
pictures, There was a very large and apy 
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audience,’ consisting chiefly of young men from 
four villages. Mr. Newell has been giving lantern 
lectures on various topics in Bedfield and the 
adjoining villages, this by Mr, Birks making the 
seventh since the dark evenings commenced. = 

Blackpool: North Shore.—A_ sale of 
work was held on Dec. 6, opened by Mrs. J. R. 
G. Grundy, of South Shore, in the presence of a 
Jarge number of persons, representing different 
denominations, The net proceeds amounted to 
£45. 

Coventry.—A successful sale of work in 
connection with the Great Meeting was held on 
Saturday, Dec. 9. It was opened by Miss Plant, 
Mr. F, E. Armstrong being in the chair. 

Derby.—On Sunday, Nov. 26, tbe Rev. Ger- 
trud von Petzold preached at Friar-gate Chapel. 

Dukinfield (Farewell Presentation).— 
We\ reported last week the farewell presentation 
to the Rev. H. §. Tayler, at the Old Chapel 
School. On Tuesday evening, December 5, the 
annual Congregational tea-party was held, when 
presentations were made on behalf of the 
congregation. here was a very large gathering, 
over Which Alderman J. Kerfoot, J.P., presided, 
a numberof neighbouring ministers being among 
those present. The Rev. A. R. Andree read a 
letter from the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, in 
which he spoke very warmly of Mr. Tayler’s 
long ministry at the Old Chapel, and also of his 
wife, who had been there all her life, and the 
great regret they all felt at Icsing them. The 
chairman also expressed the gratitude of the 
congregation to Mr. Tayler, and Miss Armitage, 
on their behalf, presented to Mr. Tayler a gold 
lever watch, suitably inscribed. Mrs. Buckley 
followed with the presentation of a gold chain, 
to Mrs. Tayler and the two children also re- 
ceived gifts from the congregation. In acknow- 
ledying the gifts, Mr. Tayler spoke very gratefully 
of the sympathy and affection with which the 
congregation had always sustained him in his 
work, and of the close ties which would always 
bind him and Mrs. Tayler to the Old Chapel. 
He rejoiced in the way in which the young 
people were coming forward to take their part 
in the life of the congregation, and prophesied 
for it a prosperous future. 

Gloucester.—A very succ:ssful sale of work 
was held in the schoo!room of Barton-street 
Chapel on the 7th inst. The sale was opened 
by Mrs. Price, of Pen Moel, who made a very 

telling and encouraging speech. Mr. C. Wash- 
bourne presided, and was supported by Rev. 
J. McDowell, president of the Western Union, 
the Rev. Walter Lloyd, and other friends. An 
excellent concert was given during the evening, 
and notwithstanding several other sales or 
bazaars in progress at the same time, the 
attendance was most encouraging. The object 
was to clear off a balance of £30 on repairs and 
improvements recently carried out at a cost of 
nearly £150. The sum required was practically 
obtained. 

Hull —A Social Service Committee has been 

formed in connection with the Park-street 
Church, with the Rev. F. H. Vaughan as 
chairman, and Mr. T. Holmes as secretary. The 
first piece of work initiated has been a ‘‘ Pleasant 
Monday Evening for Women,” which, after a 
thorough visitation of the neighbourhood for 
the giving of invitations, was iuaugurated by a 
most successful meeti:g. The church was 
packed with women, and the service was on 
P.S.A. lines, simple and direct. Mrs. Vaughan 
presided, and Mrs. Lummis, late president of a 
similar society at Leicester, also gave an address. 
There was plenty of music, and the evening was 
evidently greatly enjoyed. 
f Leigh.—On Tuesday evening, Dec. 5, Mr. 
John Harwood, of Manchester, gave one of his 
popular recitals to the members and friends of 
the Unitarian Guild. The evening, needless to 
say, was greatly enjoyed. 

London: Essex Church.—On Tucsday 
next, at 8.30, in continuation of the course on 


“Cities of Italy,’ Mc. H. B. Lawford will 
deliver a lantern lecture on ‘Venice and 
Verona.” On Sunday evening next, at 6.50, 


selections from ‘‘ The Messiah ”’ will be rendered 
by an augmented choir. 

London: Forest Gate.—A successful sale 
of work was held at Upton-lane last week, 
opened by Mr. John Harrison. The Rev. T. E. 
M. Edwards also spokea few kind words. About 


£70 will be available to liquidate the current 

deficiency, leaving a small balance on the right 

side. 

London: Hampstead.—The Rev. Stopford 
A, Brooke preached at Rosslyn-hill Chapel last 
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Sunday evening, and there was a very large 
congregation, ‘The Rev. Henry Gow con- 
ducted the service. At morning service the 
“‘New Hymnal,” which has been adopted by 
the congregation, was used for the first time. 
To-morrow (Sunday) evening Mr. Brooke is to 
preach on “‘ War,” and on the 24th on “* Peace.” 

Lye.—The congregation are jreparing to 
celebrate their centenary on January 5, and 
have a scheme for alterations and repairs of the 
present chapel (built in 1861), schools, and 
parsonage at a cost of £200. Of this, over 
£100 is already promised. The original chapel 
was opened January 5, 1806, by the Rev. James 
Scott, of Cradley. On the centenary day, which 
is a Friday, the Rey. Joseph Wood is to preach, 
and on the following Sunday also there will be 
Special services. 

London: Mansford-street.—The mecting 
in celebration of the opening of the new club 
rooms, held on Thursday, December 7, was 
unique in character. About 150 men from 
the neighbourhood assembled in the large 
hall, There were evident signs that many 
of them had come in direct from their daily 
toil. There was no restriction against burn- 
ing “the fragrant weed,” and consequently 
they felt at home from the outset. They 
listened with close attention to the various 
speeches, and were quick to appreciate the 
points. Mr. &. H. Pickersgill, Parliamen- 
tary candidate for S.W. Bethnal Green, was in 
the chair, and made an effective speech on the 
value of association. Rev. John Ellis followed 
and emphasised the note of brotherhood which 
should find expression in real fellowship and 
social service. Mr. James Branch, L.C.C., Par- 
liamentary candidate for Enfield, pleaded with 
the younger men to acknowledge the importance 
of intellectual pursuits, and commended the 
idea of P.S.A. or Fellowship meetings on Sun- 
day. The Rev. Gordon Cooper took advantage 
of the occasion to announce the various agencies, 
religious, social, and philanthropic, connected 
with the Mission, the advantages of which were 
open to members of the club. And Mr. J. 
Classon Drummond made a genial and forcible 
speech on the motives which led to the inaugu- 
ration of the Mansford-street Working Men’s 
Club and the broad basis of its membership. 
After the speech-making the men adjourned to 
the new club rooms for friendly chat and to 
watch games of billiards. The names of 20 
additional members were enrolled. 

London Sunday School Society.—A very 
successful social meeting of the teachers and 
elder scholars was held on Saturday evening, 
Dec. 9, at Essex Hall. There must have been 
about 300 present, and a capital programme of 
music, song and recitation was given. The 
president, Mr. Alec Barnes, was in the chair, 
and gave a brief address. 

Pentre.—OQn Saturday, Dec. 2, the Rev. G. 
Critchley gave a lecture on Lowell, which was 
greatly appreciated. 

Pepperhill.—A successful sale of work and 
concert was held at Pepperhi!l on Saturday 
last. Rey. John Ellis was in the chair, and 
Mrs. Empsall, of Bradford, formally opened the 
proceedings. Numerous friends from Bradford 
attended. A vote of thanks to Mrs. Empsall 
was moved by Mrs. Ellis, and seconded by Mr. 
G. E. Verity. About £20 was added to the 
Renovation Fund as a result of the effort. 

Preston.—On Saturday, Sunday, and Mon- 
day last a series of mectings was held in connec- 
tion with the opening of the new Sunday-school 
buildings and vestry. As a result of efforts 
during the last fifteen months, a new block of 
buildings has been erected over part of the old 
graveyard, comprising a large vestry, class- 
room, lavatories, cloak room, and church 
parlour on the ground floor, and a hall capable 
of seating about 350 people on the first floor. 
The total cost will be about £1,000, towards which 
£469 is in hand. The buildings were declared 
open on Saturday afternoon by Mr, Alderman 
Bowring, of Liverpool. The Rev. Charles 
Travers took the chair, and was supported by 
the Rev. Jas. Harwood, representing the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and a num- 
ber of prominent laymen of the district. A 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Bowring, and further speeches were made by 
Mr. John Healey, J.P., Mr. A. Winstanley, Mr. 
A. Crompton, Mr. W. Has!am, and the Revs. J. 
Harwood and T. P. Spedding. Tea was after- 
wards served to the audience, which nearly filled 
the school. On Sunday the Rev. Jas. Harwood 


pteached to congregations that filled the chapel 


on each occasion, and the Rev. Charles Travers 
addressed a large gathering in the schoolroom in 
the afternoon. On Monday evening a most suc- 
cessful reunion of old and present members was 
held. About 200 sat down to tea, The Rev. 
Charles Travers took the chair, and ventured to 
express the belief that they were starting upon 
a new era in the cause of Unitarianism in 
Preston. A resolution of warmest thanks was 
passed to the Rev. J. Harwood for his services, 
and to the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for its encouragement and help. A 
concert and dance followed. During the whole 
of the meetings a sum of nearly £50 was received. 

Ringwood (Appointment) — Mr. Chas. E. 
Reed, of Horwich, has accepted a unanimous 
invitation to become minister of St. Thomas’ 
Chapel fora year and will enter on his ministry 
on the first Sunday of the New Year. 

Saffron Walden.—On Sunday, Des 3, 
a special afternoon service was held in the 
General Baptist Chapel, when Mr. Frederick Low, 
K.C., great grandson of the Rev. Stephen Philpot, 
minister of the Chapel, 1791—1821, attended and 
unveiled a new tomb-stone in the burial 
ground to the memory of the Philpot-Low 
family. The opportunity was also taken to 
unveil a memorial brass to a son of the Rev. J. 
A. Brinkworth, who died in 1883, aged 
seventeen. ‘The brass had been sent as a gift 
from America to Mr. Brinkworth. An interest- 
ing historical address on the origin of the 
congregation and tke connection of the 
Philpot-Low families with it, was given by Me 
Brinkworth. 

Stannington (Appointment).—The Rev. 
James Ruddle, of Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Man- 
chester, has accepted the unanimous invitation 
of the trustees and congregation to become 
minister of the Underbank Chapel, and will enter 
upon his duties at the beginning of March. 


THE sainted dead shall finish for us 
the blessed work which they began. 
They tarried with us and nurtured a 
human love; they depart from us and 
kindle a divine.—James Martineau. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher no 


later than Thursday Afternoon. 
—— 


SUNDAY, December 17. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11 15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR HurRN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Eustace 

TaomPson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and7, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. F. W. STanuey. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. Epgar Dartyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jur. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6,30, Rev. 
A, J. Marconant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11, 
Rev. Frank K. Freeston, and 6.30, 
“The Messiah,” 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Perris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. H. Rawuines, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. H. 
Gow, B.A., and 6.30, Rev. Srorrorp 

Brooxn, M.A., ‘* War.” 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Prof. Sen, of Calcutta. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savert Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7. 
Rey. FreD. HANKINSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. CuHaRLEs 
Rover, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pork. 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Pace Hoprs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coopmr, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev, 

GEORGE CRITCHLEY, B.A, 
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Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Frrtx TayLor. 

Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
EDWARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington, 11.15 and 7, 
Wooprne, B.A. 

Stratford, Unitarian Church, I1 and 6.30, Ray, 
T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mowery. 


ee 
PROVINCIAL. 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweEtt. 

Briackpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10,45 
and 6.30, Rev. Rosrert, McoGusz. 

Brackroon, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Boorin, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Mortry Mitts. 

Bovurnemouty, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox, 

BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. Cerrpia Jones, M.A. 

Bricuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7; Rev. Prrusttmy Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Guorce STREET. 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smiru. 

CuusteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. E, Haycock. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 

GuinpFoRD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. CLumpnt , Prxe. 

Hasrinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6,30, Rev. GARDNER PrEsTON. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lrxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Cuarius 
Harenrove, M.A. 

LEICESTER, Narborough- road, 11 and 6. 30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PETZOLD, M.A. 

LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 1l and 
6.30, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. 

Tiverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK, 

J.rverPooL, Hope-street Church, 11, Rev. J. 
C. Opgers, B.A, and 6.30, Rev. H. D. 
RoBERTS. 

Taverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton, park, 11, Rev. H. 
D. tes and 6.30, Rey. J. C. OpgErRs, 
B.A 

Marpstoxs, Earl-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivENs. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. E. 
Operrs, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

Portsmouth, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. Ortweit Bryns. 

Snvenoaxcs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. Teaspatz Reep. 

SuerrievD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. H. Dawrrey, 
B.A., and 6.30, Rev. G. J. Srreet, M.A. 

SrpmovTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6. 30, 
Rev. W. Agar. 

Soursmnp, Darnley-road, 
Deira EVANS. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Mort. 


Rey, W. 


11 and 630, Mr. 


Gially lho wt Bs Sweet for pues 


Colleen rea 


0. & B.'s‘ Art Metal” 1/- Box of Butter- Sookeh may now 
be obtained. Address of nearest agent on receipt of 
post-card, Manufactory, London, W.C. 


Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connonr. 

TRoWsBRipGH, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rey. J. 
Watn. 

Tungsrivcr WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 1l and 6.30, : ace 


—_—_——+. 


IRELAND. 


Dust, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rey. G. 
H. Vanen, B.D. 


L eieteneat “ened 
WALES. 
AsrrystwitH, New Market Hall, 11. 
Se MTN Pie Et Ts 


Carn Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmrorra. 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION 


Chairman: Rev. 8. A. STEINTHAL. 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. GEoRGE H. LrIcH. 


Appeal for £3,500 


For Extension of Premises, and General 


Purposes, 
SUBSCRIPIONS. 

£ d. 

Previously acknowledged... 2,624 10 0 
Additional donations :— 

Miss Valentine Ses aa 100=0--0 
“ A Friend” one Ms fy, 50 0 0 
Mr. H. P. Greg + age oe 10 0 0 
Mrs. H. R. Greg aes ae 5 0-0 
The Misses Greg aoe 5080 
Mr. J. Howard Brooks aye OS (0) 
Mr. Hans Renold . 43 A 5 iOe20 
Mr. Thomas Worthington Pe ayy (Oe 8) 
Mrs. E. T. Croc HE ne Doers 
Mrs. J. Holme Nicholson .. ie a Bam ies 3) 
Miss Whitelegge ... ext 2 Bo Wears) 
Rev. Hugon 8. Tayler, Mek ge ea) 
Mr. George Thomas i Prange baa), 
“ A Friend”’ (per Mr. Hankinson) E00 
Miss M. Hankinson.. ms 010 6 
Miss A. H. Nicholson 010 0 
© Bok.” 010 0 
Mr. Dent 0 10 0 
Mr. T. Smith... eae 010 0 
Mr. W. Hankinson .. Ont 


Further Kontributions are earnestly solicited, 
and will be gratefully received by the "Treasurer, 
Mr. Wituiam J. HADFIELD, Strathnairn, 

Ollerbarrow-road, Hale, Altrincham ; or the 
Secretary, Rev. W.E. GEORGE, Worsley- road, 
Swinton, Manchester. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, Lendon Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken. Valuations for Probate, &c. 


BIRTH. 


Winper.—On December 4th, at Beech Mount, 
Marple, to Mr. and Mrs. Mark Winder, a 


son. 
DEATHS. 


HARrBEN.—On December 9th, at 17, Avenue- 
road, Southend, very suddenly, i in his 34th 
year, Charles Hen ry Harben, of Cranhurst- 
road, Willesden Green, eldest son of the 
late Charles Henry Harben, of Hampstead, 
and Mrs. Charles Harben, Fir Tree 
Cottage, Horsham. 


Rerve.—On the 12th inst., at Westgate-on- 
Sea, Jessie, wife of R. D: alby Reeve and 
youngest daughter of Stanton William 
Preston, of 7, , Bldon-road, Hampstead. 


Tausor.—At Grange-over-Sands, on the 8th 
inst., aged 66, Clara, the beloved wife of 
Grosvenor Talbot, Burley, Leeds, and 
daughter of the late J oseph Cliff, Wortley. 


WHITELEGGE.—On the 8th inst., at 152, Cecil- 
street, Manchester, Rebecca, daughter of 
the late Rev, William Whitelegge, of 
Platt, aged 91, 


E. NORMAN REED & CO., 
Firlists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, | 
-NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


eae t 5 
W ANTED.— MATRON (ady) for 
small Convalescent Home (12 beds), one 
nurse. Full hospital training required. 
Duties to commence early in January. Salary 
£45. Application (by letter only), containing 
full particulars and copies of not more than 
three testimonials, to be sent on or before 
December 11th to CHARLES THOMPSON, Esq., 
Dulwich House, Convalescent Home, Cardiff. 


K-ENGAGEMENT.—Lady (42), as 
HOUSEKEEPER in small family, or 
NURSE-COMPANION to elderly or invalid 
lady. Experienced in nursing. Good needle- 
woman.—Address, Miss I. L. Howe.u, c/o 
Mrs. Armstrong, 26, Lancaster-avenue, Liver- 
pool.. 


LADY wishes for an engagement as 

LADY - HOUSEKEEPER or COM- 
PANION.—References kindly permitted to 
Charles W. Jones, Esq., Allerton Beeches, 
Allerton, Liverpool; and to Mrs. Godfrey 
Worthington, Parkside, Altrincham, ns omer 
Miss H. Doxsson, 6, May-street, C.-on-M 
Manchester. 


ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, 

assistance in SECRETARIAL WORK. 

Good education, shorted: typewriting, and 

book-keeping.—Apply, B 1 ENQUIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, 


LADY wishes to recommend a 

young person as SHWING - MAID, 
SOHOOLROOM MAID, or HOUSEMAID 
in a small family —Address, Miss MARTINEAU, 
1, Clifton-place, Sussex-square, ‘ 


ADY desires to personally recom- 
mend her husband’s late NURSE- 
COMPANION for permanent post. Capable, 
reliable, cheerful, active gentlewoman. Middle- 
aged. Good salary. — D. Mannine, 225, 
Vauxhall Bridge-road, London, 8.W. 


ANTED.—ORGANIST, to act also 


as CHOIRMASTER, for Upper Chapel, 
Sheffield —Apply, stating "qualifications and 
salary required, to H. R. Bramley, 42, Bank- 
street, Sheffield. 


I TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.0. 


Assets, “£162, 000. 


DiREorors, 

Crairman—Sir H. W. Lawsenoz, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, EO, 

Deputy-Chatrman—Manx H, Jupes, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 

Miss Czor GRADWELL, 7, Victoria-street, 8, W. 

F. H. A, Harpcoasttez, F.S.1.,.5, Old Queen-st, S.W- 

ALEXANDER. W. LAWRENCE, "3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, H.C. 

Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8, W, 

SrePHEN SEAWARD TAYE, “ Fairholme,” 8, Mount 
Epkraim-road, Streatham, S.W. 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent, DEPOSITS received at 8 and 84 per cent., 

withdrawable at short notice, 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent, pny 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100, 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years, | 21 years 
141 |.018 & 1 ase wa lson 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies, Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 


Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 


chase houses for their own occupation. — Prospectus 


free, _ 
FREDERIOK LONG, M 
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NOW READY. 


| BEE - - 
[SONGS 


and Other Verse 


BY 


|W. G. TARRANT | 


7 A Booklet (84 pp.) in attractive 
cover, gilt top; suitable for Christ- 
2 mas and New Year presentation. 
Price One Shilling Net.' 
piss Postage, 1d. 


| PHILIP GREEN, s, ESSEX STREET, 
: STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


(Or ‘of the Author, Wandsworth.) 


é Hew Publication. 
HORTULUS PASTORIS: 
A MINISTER’S GARDEN. 

POEMS. By EH. L, H. THOMAS. Bound in Buckram 
Neat, Gilt Top. Octavo Size. 2s. 6d. net ; Post 
Free, 2s. 9d. 

_“*Hortulus Pastoris’ is an unpretentious volume of 

Poems, which will be welcomed by every lover of good 

poetry.” 


CLARKSON & GRIFFITHS, Ltd., Deansgate, Manchester’ 
A Suitable Christmas Prize or Present. 


HYMNS AND CHORAL SONGS: TUNE 
BOOK. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


HYMNS AND CHORAL SONGS: HYMN 
BOOK. Price 6d. net. ; 
HYMNS AND CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS 
AND NEW YEAR (50 Hymns and Carols), 
_ Price ld. 6s, 3d..per 1C0, 


H. RAWSON & CO., 16, New Brown Street, 
Manchester. 


NUT GAKES. 


Something new and good. / 4a) 
They are ideal for (iy 
afternoon Teas, i 

LIGHT & DAINTY. 
Hazel Nut 
Coconuts eee sa-e Od 

- Postage 3d. each extra. .. 

_ FOUR CAKES POST FREE for 2/2, 


~ Send for New Descriptive Price List to— — 


HUGH MAPLETON, Nut Food Manufacturer, 


2 & 3 Dolphin-st., Ardwick, Manchester, 
ALSO AT HAMBURG. ~ - 

“ VTNITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 
Propaganda. Adopted by churches 

with or without local page. Issued for last 


Sunday in each previous month. One copy 


post free, 1d.—1s. a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 


Bie EDITOR, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


5, 


eet tel Pa ES ha 


“THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


NOW READY. 


“YOUNG DAYS” 
ANNUAL VOLUME. Ei 
Edited by. Rev. J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


The Volume for 1905 contains 192 pages of brightly written Stories, Anecdotes, 


and Verses, with over 100 Illustrations. 


as a Frontispiece. 


A full-page Plate, in colours, is given 


The bound Volume forms a most attractive Gift Book or 


Christmas Present for young people. 


Illustrated Boards, 1s, Gd. net, Postage, 4d. Art Canvas, Gilt Edges, 


zs. net, 


Postage, 4d. 


LONDON : THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand. W.C. 
Liverpool : THE LIVERPOOL BOOKSELLERS’ Co., 70, Lord St. Manchester : H. RAWSON & Co., 16, New Brown St, 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many 
who are strangers to his works are deterred from 
making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select and where to begin. This work contains the 
most important passages, arranged under heads, so as 
to present a complete and authoritative exposition of 
what he taught. 


London: Swedenborg Society, 1, Bloomsbury-street. 
Board and Residence, 


URNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 

Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA. —“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 

girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts and genial 

companionship. Fast through trains.—Pros- 
pectus from Proprietor. - 


ASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension.. Unrivalled 
portion on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
evonshire Park, &c, Separate tables; elec- 
tric light. Terms from2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; board if 
required ; highly recommended ; moderate 
terms.— Mrs, CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 
terrace. 


Near the British Museum, 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
Oo nN DD & - 

This well-appointed and commodious T'em- 
perance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 

ight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms on every Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof ; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Bookcrart,” LONDON. 


ERTONS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONDON. 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


Schools, etc, 


—>-— 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FoR GIRLs, 

Hieueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Liv1an Tarzor, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healt y situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special termsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRIGHTON. 


A Founder’s Scholarship will be competed 
for in June, 1906. The value is such as to 
reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and 
tuition to £30 a year. g 

For particulars of the Examination, appl 
to Miss WraitH, Roedean School, Brighton. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. ‘Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for Delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PRINCIPAL 


Miss MARLES-THOMAS, 


We would localisea MAGAZINE for any 
Church requiring same, made up of any inset, 
with two pages of local notes. 

SUPPLIED FREE. 

_ Address: ELLINGTON & CO., Publishers, 
Advertising Agents, and Contractors, 10, Fen- 
wick-street, HULME, MANCHESTER, Localisers 
of every suitable inset. Canvassers required. 


Cerms for Advertisements, 


———__@—_—_—. 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Lssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach. the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


PER PAGE see 
HAuLr-PacGe .., aye Send 
Per CoLumn ... 
Inco IN CoLUMN ... Foe) 
Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two. 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


wooo” 
ac°ocon 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to B, KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C, The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 
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NEW AND RECENT PUBLI 


SSS re 


CATIONS 


READY SHORTLY. 


Cr. 8vo, 320 pp., 5s. net. Postage 4d. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 


Richard Acland Armstrong. 


MEMOIR 


BY HIS SON, 


THE ESSEX HALL POCKET- 
BOOK and DIARY for 1906. 
Including a Directory of Ministers 
and Congregations. 


French Morocco, Gilt Edges, 
Tuck Case, Pencil, and Self- 
opening Memo. Tablet. 


Price 1s. 3d. net, postage 1d. 


GEORGE G. ARMSTRONG | DIRECTORY OF MINISTERS 


AND 


SELECTED SERMONS 


WITH AN 


INTRODUCTORY LETTER 


BY 


PHILIP H. WICKSTEED. 
PEOPLE’S EDITIONS. 


Gd. EACH. POSTAGE 2d. 


GOD:AND THE SOUL: An Essay 
towards Fundamental Religion. 
By RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


Concerning Mr. Armstrong's book, the late 
Dr. Martineau wrote : “Looking at the book 
simply as a Truth secker, [ am convinced that 
it assumes nothing which the Agnostic can 
disturb, infers notbing which its premisses do 
not involve, and gathers into its results all 
the contents of Christian aspiration and 
experience.” 


THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS: 
Their Origin and Relations. . 

Third Edition, With a New Chapter on 
the Historical Value of the Gospels. 

By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 


In reviewing the first edition of Mr, 
Carpenter's book in the Nineteenth Century, 
Mrs, Humphry Ward wrote: “It is certainly 
no ordinary text-book, and the public at large 
would do well to read it and ponder some of 


the problems it suggests. ... Nothing could 
be more interesting.” 
THE SOUL: Its Sorrows and its 


Aspirations. 
By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN. 


With Memoir and Introduction by 
CHARLES B. UPTON, B.A., B.Se. 

ConrTENTs :—Memoir and Introduction. Pre- 
face to First and Third Editions. I. Sense of 
the Infinite without us. II. Sense of Sin. 
Ill. Sense of Personal Relation to God. 
IV. Spiritual Progress. V. Hopes concerning 
Future Life. VI. Prospects of Christianity. 


THE PASSING AND THE 
PERMANENT IN RELIGION. 
By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


ConTENTS :--(1) The Universe. (2) Man. 
(3) Bibles. (4) Gods and God. (5) Saviours. 
(6) Worship. (7) Prayer. 

A Plain Treatment of the Great Essentials 
of Religion, being a sifting from these of such 
things as cannot outlive the results of Scien- 
tific, Historical and Critical Study—so making 
ets clearly seen ‘the things which cannot be 
shaken. 


AND CONGREGATIONS 


alone, without Pocket Book, in 
Paper Covers, 
Price 3d. net, postage 1d. 


ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK 
for 1906. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
on 
HeartiEst good wishes for this Christ- 
mas season to all friends near and 
distant ! 


Tue volume of the Memoir and Ser- 
mons of the late Rev. R. A. Armstrong, is 
at the binders, but only a few copies, 
if any, are likely to be ready this week. 

Tue Annual Letter of the Committee of 
the Sunday-school Association has been 
“issued by Mr. Ion-Pritchard, the hon, 
secretary, to all the schools in the Essex 
Hall Year-book: Among its announce- 
ments is one that the Rev. Charles Roper 
has undertaken to edit next year’s 
_ Monthly Notes for Teachers. The admir- 
_ able address given by Miss Punnett at 
the last annual meeting on “ How to make 
our Lessons interesting,’’ has been issued 
in a condensed form. A new edition of 
the Code Book is to be issued early in 
the New Year, and also the Rev. Alfred 
Hall’s biography of Dr. Martineau for 
young people. 


Tur Sunday-school Association (Essex 
Hall) make a special offer for a limited 
period of the volumes of “The Helper”? 
for 1898, 1899, 1900, and 1902, which 
were published ‘at 2s. 6d. net, at 1s, per 
volume, postage 4d. The volumes are of 
Per rmanent value to teachers and parents. 

he four volumes of the ‘“ Sunday-school 
Helper ’’ for 1888-91 are also offered. for 
6d; each, and 4d. for postage: 
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[ONE PENNY. 


THe Hssex Hall Pocket Almanack 


| (ls. 8d: net), containing the “ Directory 


of Ministers and Congregations’? for 


1906, is now issued. Its value is well 
known to our readers. The Year-book 
will not be out quite as early as usual 
in the New Year, as considerable additions 
are being made to the information it con- 
tains. The “Directory” is separately 
issued as a 3d. pamphlet. 

Mr. Grorce Herrine’s gift of £100,000 
affords a splendid opportunity for an 
effectual demonstration of what may be 
done towards the relief of the problem of 
Unemployment by home colonisation. 
The money is entrusted to General Booth, 
to be administered by the Salvation Army, 
and the proposal is that those who are 
settled on the land shall make regular re- 
payments over a term of years, until an 
independent peasant proprietorship is 
established. Mr. Herving’s gift is to go 
eventually, in annual instalments of £4,000 
to the King’s Hospital. Fund. 

Tue beautiful group of “ Jesus and 
the Children,” which stands in the Whit- 
worth Park in Manchester, a work in 
terra cotta, executed by Mr. George Tin- 
worth from the design of Mr. R. D. Darbi- 
shire, is reproduced as the large central 
picture in the sheet almanack of the 
Sunday School Union for 1906, and in 
the similar almanack of the Christian En- 
deavour Union, which is given with the 
double Christmas Number (2d.) of the 
Christian Endeavour Times. It is a fine 
reproduction of the statue group, and 
one must rejoice that such a work should 
have the wide publication thus secured 
for it. The Sunday School Almanack 
can be had for 1d. from the Sunday 
School Union, 57, Ludgate-hill, E.C., and 
might well find a place on the walls of 
our schools and homes. Its motto is, 
“Do justly, love mercy, walk humbly 
with thy God,’’ on either side of which 
is a hymn, ‘‘The wise may bring their 
learning,’’ and 

‘Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to 
drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to 
lift.’ 

Dr. Epwarp Everert Hare and the 
other Unitarian delegates who were ex- 
cluded from the Inter-Church Conference 
on Federation at New York have issued 
a letter of protest, which was read from 
the pulpits of all the Unitarian churches 
in Boston: The writers declare that, 
while they do not wish to rouse con- 
troversy over this action, it seems timely 


for them ‘‘ to affirm anew the simple 
truth, proclaimed of old by Christ him- 
self, that righteousness of life and 
spiritual efficiency rather than orthodoxy 
of belie? is the test of Christian disciple- 
ship. We affirm that the doing of the 
will of the Master is the vital thing, and 
that beliefs about the nature of Christ 


are unimportant in comparison with 
practical obedience to his precepts.’ 
Mrs. Humpnry Warp’s new story 


3) 


‘* Fenwick’s Career’? which began in the 
November number of the Century Magazine, 
opened in the Lake District, but in the 
December number the young artist, whose 
career is to be followed, has come up to 
London, and is entering upon the exper- 
iences of the great world. His wife and 
little girl are left in Langdale, until he has 
made his way, and can send for them to 
follow him. 

THE December Century also contains 


these lines, “‘ The Answer,’’? by Grace 
Ellery Channing — 
<*= Prool, asks ‘the Soul, that that which 


is, shall be ? 
That which was not, persist eternally ? 
Faith fails before the mortal mystery.’ 


Yet more miraculous miracle were this : 
The mortal, dreaming Immortality ; 
The finite, framing forth Infinity ; 
The shallow, lightly plumbing the abyss ; 
Ephemeral lips, creating with a kiss; 
The transient eye, fixed on Eternity !’’ 


‘‘ Wr may strive to understand better 
the gifts, the duties, and the difficulties 
of other nations; and we may, if we are 
called to judge in our own case, learn to 
exercise the most severe impartiality. I 
often wish we could introduce into our 
treaties a clause which I believe William 
Penn introduced into his treaty with the 
Indians, in which the contracting parties 
bound themselves solemnly not to believe 
evil reports which were circulated about 
either side; We can also refrain from 
exercising any judgment adverse to 
another nation without full investigation: 
We must not use language which is not 
perfectly reconcilable with the respect due 
to their national dignity: And, if we 
are forced to become judges in our own 
cause, surely, then, we shall feel that the 
obligation is laid upon us to act in the 
spirit of judges to weigh the ends, the 
means, the rights, the principles which 
are yoieds and, above all things, to 
discountenance what is so common—a 
vague appeal to national honour: The 
honour of a nation, like the strength of a 
nation, in the long run, is a nation’ 8 
righteousness.” —Bishop Westcott, 
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RECEPTION TO PROFESSOR SEN. 


Tue President and Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
gave a reception at Essex Hall on Monday 
evening to Professor Benoyendra Nath 
Sen, of the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Tea and coffee were served at eight 
o’clock, and there was a good and repre- 
sentative attendance. Later in the evening 
the President, Mr. C. F. Pearson, took the 
chair, supported by Professor Sen, the Rev. 
James Harwood, Dr. W. Blake Odgers, and 
the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. 

The Prestpenr offered a very cordial 
welcome to Professor Sen, and referred 
to the visit of his famous relative, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, a generation ago. 

The Rev. James Harwoop followed, and 
recalled the fact that when he himself went 
to India, nine years ago, Professor Sen was 
one of those, who on his arrival very early 
in the morning at Calcutta, welcomed 
him at the station. Now they welcomed 
Professor Sen, for the sake of the country 
from which he came, for the sake of the reli- 
gion he represented, which in India de- 
“manded sacrifices from its adherents such 
as it was difficult forthem torealise; and for 
his own sake, honouring the name he bore, 
and because of his own distinguished posi- 
tion in Calcutta. He was professor in the 
leading college of Bengal, and secretary 
of the Brahmo Samaj Committee, which 
represented and sought to unite all the 
sections of that body. 


PROFESSOR SEN’S ADDRESS. 


Professor Sun acknowledged the honour 
done to him, to the Brahmo Samaj, 
and to his beloved country, by that 
reception, and spoke of the closeness 
of the ties which unite the Brahmo 
Samaj and the Unitarian body. Mr. 
Sunderland’s visit, which led to the forma- 
tion of their joint Brahmo Samaj Commit- 
tee, marked a new era in their relations, 
which had’ been confirmed by the visit of 
Mr. Harwood and the work of Mr. 
Fletcher Williams. Their work in India, 
he said, might be divided into two main 
parts, the first theological and _ religious, 
the second social and educational. Of 
these, Professor Sen spoke as follows :— 


Religious Work. 

The great religious problem that we have 
before us is the same all the world over ; 
‘it is to bring the thought of the Eternal 
Hather directly to the heart and soul 
of every individual man instead of to any 
particular class. In other words, the 
problem is how to realise the infinite 
freedom of the human soul. The watch- 
word of the present day is: Trust the 
human. heart. 

The whole history of the development 
of the Brahmo Samaj during these seventy- 
five years has been just the working out 
of this problem. Raja Rammohun Roy, 
who founded. the Brahmo Samaj in 1830, 
in bringing about the great revival, had to 
depend almost necessarily to a very 
large extent upon the ancientScriptures of 
the country. He did net dispute the 
revelation or perhaps the infallibility of 
the Upanishads and the Vedanta philoso- 
-phy, and in setting forth his great idea of 
monotheism he wanted to present it on 
the basis of the Upanishads. 


The next great leader in the Brahmo 
Samaj, Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore, 
also went back to the Upanishads to begin 
with. In his Autobiography he describes 
how he had grown up to his eighteenth 


year without any knowledge of God, 


without any ideas of religion, and how at 
that age, when he was taking a walk on 


the riverside, he listened to a certain hymn 
tune that came into his ears, and felt as he 
had never felt before. Then he describes 
how for months together his heart was de- 
solate and there was no peace in his soul, 


though he was living in the midst of 


princely luxuries. “Then a certain stray leaf 
from one of the Upanishads fell into his 
hands, and the passage upon it was: ‘‘ The 
whole Universe is clothed with the Spirit 
of God.’’? He says that when he came 
across that passage he found at once a 
response therein to all that his heart had 
been hankering after. And that brought 
him to the Brahmo Samaj. But, curiously 
enough, though it was the Upanishads 
which brought him into the Brahmo Samaj, 
the great question before him was, Could 
he accept the Upanishads exactly in the 
light in which they were accepted by the 
orthodox Hindus, and in order to satisfy 
himself upon that he sent four scholars to 
Benares in order to study the Vedas and 
the Vedanta philosophy. When they came 
back it was found that there were things 
even in the Upanishads which it was im- 
possible to accept as verbally infallible, 
so the verbal infallibility of the Scriptures 
was boldly given up, and the basis of the 
religion of the Brahmo Samaj became the 
direct, immediate consciousness of God 
within every individual human soul, 
not dependent upon Scriptures, but upon 
the native, pure instincts of the human 
heart. 

_ Tf man by nature is the child of God, 
why should we be so afraid ? Where canst 
thou wander away from the house of thy 
Father? The human heart bears upon it 
the stamp of that one Universal Father, 
and at the close of all your wanderings and 
errors you will at last come before His 
Throne. That was the position of the 
Brahmo Samaj. 

When Keshub Chunder Sen came, the 
main idea that he brought into the Brahmo 
Samaj was the idea of a divine dispensa- 
tion. He recognised that in all these 
workings of the Spirit in the history of our 
country, there were indications of the 
finger of anover-ruling Providence, and that 
Providence is working everywhere in the 
world. In all this great social and spiritual 
upheaval we recognise that it is the Spirit 
of God that is leading forth man to a higher 
form of life, to a higher and deeper union 
with His own Spirit. 

Then combined with that idea there was 
another. In India we have all the great 
world religions side by side. To us Bud- 
dhism is not merely a name, though there are 
no Buddhist sects at. present in India. 
When we see the great temples we feel as 
if the breath from the past comes to us 
and speaks of that great sage and teacher. 

We have Mahommedanism there. Hindu- 
ism is the religion of more than two hun- 
dred millions of people. 


Christianity also, in a living form. Con- 


sequently the question naturally occurs to 


the Indian Theist, What is the relation 
between these great world religions ? The 


must be to us a living fact. 


‘gious education. 


And we have) 


answer that Keshub Chunder Sen gave 
out of the instincts of his heart was that 
these great religions, and the great prophets 
from whom they came, must be allways of 
God to the same Father, and in their his- 
tory there must be the evolution of the 
same Spirit workingin different ways under 
different conditions and circumstances. 
The problem in India is, how to recognise 
that harmony, not only by means of intel- 
lectual speculation, but by means of 
spiritual culture in character, in life, in 
church organisation. To us,Jesus should 
not only be some name that has come down 
from the Past, but a living spirit. To 
us, Buddha must be someone whose spirit 
we can recognise and assimilate into our 
own character and life in the present. The 
spirit of Mahomet, the spirit of all the 
great prophets and saints of the world, 
And by means 
of spiritual assimilation we have to make 
them all our own. And when we bring 
together into focus the spirit which Raja 
Rammohun Roy, the spirit which Maharshi 
Devendra Nath Tagore, and the spirit 
which Keshub Chunder Sen brought into 
the Brahmo Samaj, then we shall have the 
theology we want. We have not yet got it. 
How properly to enter into the spirit of all 
the great prophets and saints of the 
world—that is the problem before us. We 
must first realise what Jesus is to us, what 
Buddha is to us, and then it will be time 
to form a definite constructive theology 
which will set forth in scientific terms and 


in logical order the ideas, thoughts, and: 


sentiments that we have in our minds. 
So the theology of the Brahmo pene. is 
still to come. “ah 


Social and Educational Work. 


Coming now to our social and educational 
work, there isa great deal in this department 
that is done simply by English education, 
breaking down the barriers that the caste 
system set up between one section and 
another of the Hindu people, and giving 
education and greater freedom to women. 
These are questions that are to a large 
extent spontaneously solved by the intro- 
duction of the spirit of Western education. 

The Brahmo Samaj has a very heavy 
responsibility with regard to these ques- 
tions, and that responsibility lies in trans- 
figuring, as it were, the work that is being 
spontaneously done by the spirit of Western 
education, and imparting to it that sanctity, 
that consecration which comes alone from 
the spirit of religion. It is the responsi- 
bility of the Brahmo Samaj to see that 
the high ideal of womanhood as it existed 
in India, and as it has come to us from the 
West, should be strictly maintained. 
Another question which we have to take 
up is the temperance movement, and how 
to place before our people refined forms of 
enjoyment and entertainment, so that the 
evil of drink may have no temptation for 
them. 

Then there is the great question of reli 
There is English educa- 
tion in the country, but from the lowest 
schools to the highest Universities this 
education means simply. fitting the people 
for some employment in Government ser- 
vice, or for ee doctors and. pea 
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institutions in Hinduism as well as in 
Mahommedanism for putting religious ideas 
into the minds of the people, but those have 
been almost imperceptibly dying out, and 
there is nothing to take their place. We 
have this purely secular education, and 
that not of a very high order—not a secular 
_ education that really wants to train up 


citizens. 


Now, who is to undertake the ereat work 


of making education a reality, of putting 
a new spirit into education so that it may 
mean the real training of the soul, and 
put higher ideas into the mind? The 
Brahmo Samaj has to do that. The 
Brahmo Samaj has to think of giving this 


instruction to the little children, and then. 


going higher up. It-must establish insti- 
tutions for developing theology and incul- 
cating religious ideas as well as religious 
enthusiasm. ; 

There is another thing. We believe that 
it is necessary that we should realise fully 
the significance of the lessons of Christianity 
and the high spirit of Christendom. We 


believe that it is not for nothing that the 


East and the West were brought together. 
Whatever we may think of the con- 
quests, the bloodsheds, the oppressions in 
many cases that may have accompanied 
this process, we believe that through all 
these things it is the spirit of Providence 
that has been worlang. 

What is the best thing that we can learn 
from the West? The true spirit. of 
Christendom! Speak of Jesus. Speak of 
the spirit of Jesus. He is not a distant 
personality. He is not one who has gone 
out of this world, but we believe that he 
lives in the heart and lives of Christian 
men and women. 

Jt has been a blessed experience to feel 
how you have foregone your position, your 
rank, and have placed yourselves almost 
at the service of one coming from the East. 
What claims I had I do not know, but 
everywhere I have been amongst those who 
have been almost more than brothers and 
sisters to me. I feel that the spirit of 
Jesus has not gone out of the world, and I 
ask myself, Why should India feel this ? 
Why should Christianity to the people of 
India and the people of the East mean only 
the spirit of conquest, only the spirit of 
foreign domination ? 

And the spirit of Jesus means not only 
the spirit of loving, brotherly service, but 
also the sense of individual responsibility, 
the sense of manhood, the sense of 
active work, the spirit of organisation, 
the spirit of social and political develop- 
ment. And our people, who have been 
for centuries under the influence of the 
idea of fatalism, want that very badly. 
There have heen softnesses enough in 
Indian society; what we require is the 
spirit of manhood, of individual responsi- 
bility, and where, if not from the West, 
is this spirit to come to us ? 

~The Brahmo Samaj must do that work, 
and shall we not here especially claim the 
sympathy and co-operation of those in 
the West who feel that the Brahmo Samaj 
is not really a different fold from theirs. 
We believe that in the future this co- 
operation will become still more a reality, 
and that if we require institutions, methods 
and sorganisations in the future, help. will 
‘not be wanting = | 


And may I not tell you that help in this 
case will bring its reward. It is never 
possible for a human soul, a human organi- 
sation, to stretch out the hand of fellowship 
and co-operation to another soul or another 
society without reaping a rewarda hundred- 
fold. The more you love, the more you 
give, the richerare the spiritual experiences 
that you have,.the deeper does your own 
spirit beccme, the closer doss your own 
spirit approach to the Spirit of God 
Himself! Tf we all work in the spirit of one 
liberal religion all the world over, we shall 
feel how blessed our. lives become. 

I am quite sure that the whole theistic 
movement in the West will become inde- 
scribably richer in spiritual experiences 
if only this connection between India and 
the West grows deeper and closer. And do 
I not get an assurance from an assembly 
like this that it is not as the result of any 
human appeal, but as the result of the work- 
ing of the Spirit of God Himself that the 
spirits in the West will be drawn to us, the 
kindred spirits in the East, and out of that 
union we shall have that glorious future in 
which the ideal of our religion will be the 
ideal religion of the whole world. 

May I, im conclusion, again convey to 
you my most grateful thanks in the name 
of the Brahmo Samaj and in the name 
of India. 


At the conclusion of Professor Sen’s 
address, a vote of thanks, moved by Dr. 
Blake Odgers and seconded by the Rev. 
J. Page Hopps, was very cordially passed, 
and a vote of thanks to the President 
brought the meeting to a close, 


‘*Men test Christianity by its capacity. 
for grappling with the great social ques- 
tions of the age. It claims to be a force 
with spiritual power to renovate the world, 
and it can only justify the claim by con- 
fronting and overthrowing the great evils 
which from time to time seem to dominate 
the earth. The church exists to promote 
the Kingdom of God, and we have, there- 
fore, every right to claim its help. If we 
can make the cause of peace triumph in 
the church, the church can make it 
triumph in the world. An aroused Chris- 
tian conscience means an enlightened 
foreign policy. The church of Christ, which 
in the early centuries openly denounced 
war, and in the middle ages acted often 
as a peace-maker, has for over three 
centuries spoken with an uncertain and 
hesitating voice. The hope expressed by 
John Bright, forty: five years ago, is, how- 
ever, now in gradual process of fulfilment, 
the hope that the churches of England, 
awaking from their slumbers, would gird 
up their loins to the work of peace. To 
stimulate this awakening and quicken this 
activity are tasks that need our vigilant 
effort.” —W, C. Braithwaite in “ Present 
Day Papers,’ June, 1899. 

May God give us all to enter into the 
beautiful communion of the Holy Spirit. 
Then will our own lives. become more 
gracious and pure and strong, filled with 
his spirit of love:and peace. And sorrow 
will lose its bitterness, and the unkindness 
of men will lose its sting; and none 
shall any more have power to disturb us 


greatly, because we shall be in touch with 
God.—R. A. Armsirong. 


LOVE’S PRAYER. 


Now for our lov’d ones. 
Lover of all, 

Seaking Thy blessing, 
Lowly we call; 
ear is the duty, 
Sweet is the care, 

Hallow’d the burden 

_ God stoops to share. 


Weiend of the children 
Father divine, 

Cruard well our treasures — 
Are they not Thine ? 

Tiook on the wand’rers 
Far, far away ; 

Home again lead them, 
Father, we pray. 


God of the aged, 
Weary, and worn, 
Grant them a sunset 
Brighter than morn 3 
In the night shadows 
Whisper Thy peace, 
Till the great Morning 
Brings them release 


Parents and kindred, 
Stranger and friend, 
All to Thy keeping, 
Lord, we commend ; 
Thy love is boundless, 
Our love is small— 
Thy love help our love, 
Lover of all! _ 
W. G. Tarrant 


THE CHRISTMAS. FEELING. 
By Dr. S. M. Crorzers. 


Tus is part of an article which appeared 
originally in the Reader Magazine, and 
which we found im the Chicago Unity 
last Christmas, and have been saving up 
ever siice. 

Dr. Crothers began by speaking of two 
other festivals for which ib was not easy 
to keep up the origmal fecling, and then 
went on :— 

Christmas is more fortunate. It comes 
at just the time when people naturally 
feel. Christmasy. A sentiment of good- 
will pervades the community. About this 
time the natural man goes around looking 
for an excuse for committing some overt 
act of benevolence. Hven when the struggle 
for existence has been most intense he 
feels that he cannot be selfish all the time. 
He demands a few days off from the drudg- 
ery of self-sceking. He must go out and 
give a little something to somebody. 
The most widely-separated peoples shave 
from remote antiquity celebrated winter 
festivals which have had the same charac- 
teristics of cheery altruism. 

Erudite persons have given ° erudite 
reasons—which are the only kind that 
occur to them—for this phenomenon. 
They have explained that these festivals 
were all originally intended to celebrate the 
winter solstice. The winter solstice they 
suppose to have had a particularly cheering 
effect upon the mind of primitive man, 
and to haye given rise to many pleasant 
customs which have endured to this day. 

Having read this explanation a good 
many times, I accepted it without question, 
till I read the work of another philosopher, 
who stoutly declares that the theory is all 
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moonshine. He insists that a really primi- 

tive man, especially if he lived in a wooded 

country, instead of rejoicing over an 
astronomical fact, wouldn’t know a solstice 

when he saw it. i. 
This sounds reasonable and agrees with 

my own limited experience. Left to my 

own devices, I am sure that I should not 
give the solstice a single thought, especially 
when it occurs in winter, when one’s 
time is occupied in getting in the wood. 

Even as it is, with the aid of a dictionary 

and an almanac, my ideas on the subject 

are more vague than I like to admit. 

I feel not the slightest emotion when I 

read that ‘‘ about the twenty-second of 

December the sun enters Capricorn and its 

diurnal motion in declination ceases.’’ 

I take the fact for what it is worth, and, 

leaving the sun to get out of Capricorn as 

best it can, I go about my own business. 

T should not be surprised if it turns out that 

the primitive man did very much the same 

thing. 

But there is one thing about mid-winter 
which the most unobservant person must 
have noticed. About this time, at least in 
the northern world, it becomes very un- 
comfortable out of doors. Mother Nature 
turns the cold shoulder to us, and we are 
compelled to take refuge with our kind. 
When we feel the ‘‘ churlish chiding of the 
winter wind’’ we begin to appreciate a 
snug house, and a roaring fire, and a group 
of friends, and a bit of something to eat 
and drink. When 
‘* Announced by all the trumpets of the 

sky, 

Arrives the snow,’’ 

“the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In the tumultuous privacy of storm.”’ 

Andif then one catches sight of a shivering 
figure outside, the first instinct is to bring 
him in. Independence does well enough 
for the summer days-and nights when the 
sky is a sufficient roof, and the sun a suffi- 
cient fire. But the doctrine of laissez- 
faire breaks down at the freezing point. 
About the twenty-fifth of December you 
have a feeling that you have not done your 
full duty by your fellow-creature out of doors 
when you leave him alone. We humans 
need one another. If we are to survive 
the attacks of the frost king we must stand 
together. 

That Christmas falls upon the time of 
year when people are brought to a realising 
sense of brotherhood is owing to a happy 
accident. The accident was this: At 
the time when it first occurred to the 
‘* Bishops and other clergy’’ that it 
would be a good thing to celebrate the 
birth of Christ, the exact birthday had been 
forgotten. It was a case in which nobody 
could furnish any proofs, so that the Church 
was left with all the three hundred and 
sixty-five days to choose from. Under 
these circumstances it followed the line of 
the least resistance and fixed upon the 
time already dedicated to good cheer. 

In the mid-winter holidays the Romans 
had for centuries been accustomed to throw 
aside the stiffness of ordinary life. The 
distinctions of rank were disregarded, 
there was the singing of carols, the lighting 
of candles, the giving of dolls to the children, 
the decking of the houses with evergreens, 
and the inviting of friends to feasts. 
What more natural than to add to’ this 


festival a deeper spiritual meaning by con- 
necting it with Christ’s nativity ? After- 
ward there was a mingling of Christmas 
with the pagan Yule-tide. It seems a far 
cry from the shepherds on the plains of 
Bethlehem to the warriors in the little 
hamlets of Scandinavia; but the human 
need for good-will was the same. The 
glowing Yule-log has its cheery associations. 
Around it there was great feasting and loud 
laughter. The children shouted over the 
gift of the good gods, and laughed as they 
heard the stories of the discomfiture of the 
powers of darkness. For at Yule-tide, 
when the hungry wolves howled loudest 
in the wood, it was well that the fire should 
burn brightest and that young and old 
should draw together. And it was well 
to make wreaths of holly and mistletoe, 
for on these the little sprites who love green 
things might alight and dwell well content 
in the land till the springtime. And then, 
too, the missionaries of the new faith told 
of the way the trees would blossom mir- 
aculously on the night when Christ was 
born. That was doubtless true also, for 
such wonderful things were just the things 
which it was pleasant and right to believe. 

Milton, in his poem on the Nativity, 
makes all the heathen divinities troop off 
into the dark on the night when the Christ- 
child was born in Bethlehem. That 
was a touch of the Puritan temper which 
was never friendly to the wide catholicity 
of Christmas. The missionaries of the 
earlier time had a more genial tolerance. 
They did not insist on making such a 
clean sweep of what some one has called 
‘* the gentlehood of heathendom.”’ 

On Christmas day they would say: 
‘* Now good friends, for this once, let the 
old faith and the new meet in courtesy. 
Let us not ask churlish questions. Let 
the Yule-log burn, and the mistletoe hang 
on the bough and the old gifts be given. 
Let the half-frozen little gods of the woods 
come in and warm themselves. If they 
will take christening they may stay as long 
as they wish. There is room for all; the 
more of them the merrier. As for the 
fairies and elves and all ‘ the good people ’ 
let them come in together; they will find 
much in common with the saints who love 
little children. Whoever has good cheer 
in his heart, b2 he man or elf, Christian or 
Pagan, is heartily welcome. When the 
revels have begun the chances are that one 
cannot tell the difference.’’ 

And no one has been able to tell the 
difference. And to this day learned men 
debate over the origin of our Christmas 
customs, and cannot agree as to which is 
Christian and which is Pagan. And the 
best part of it is nobody cares. It is all 
so irresistibly human. 

Wonderful are the transforming powers 
of Christmas. Even the most sour- 
visaged saints have yielded to its in- 
fluence. There was St. Nicholas of 
Myra! Of all the saints of the calen- 
dar he began life most unpromisingly. 
He was by nature an ascetic, if there ever 
was one. We read that on his first day 
he refused the bath which the nurse had 
prepared for him until he should have 
decorously finished his devotions. After 
that he refused all nourishment on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, andrebuked the maternal 
attempts to induce him to break his fasts. 
One would have expected Nicholas to grow 
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up to be a prig and a dyspeptic, the very 
last person to be the patron saint of 
children. 

And yet, unless the historical experts are 
all wrong and it is a case of mistaken iden- 
tity, this ascetic St. Nicholas has become 
none other than our round, good-natured 
friend, Santa Claus. After all, when we 
come to think about it, it is not so strange. 
One can’t be the patron saint of children 
without being made over. Little by little 
the wrinkles are smoothed out, the tense 
nerves relax, and disused faculties come 
into play again. The eyes begin to have a 
frosty twinkle, and there is a quisical smile 
around the mouth. You may see how 
inevitable the process is by watching the 
change which takes place in some keen 
business man of your acquaintance who, 
only for a few days, plays at being Santa 
Claus. The improvement is so marked 
that you cannot help wishing that he had 
more time for that sort of thing. 


JORN UHL.* , 


Gustav FRENssEN, author of the novel 
‘* Jérn Uhl,’’ which on its publication, 
three years ago, ‘‘took Germany by 
storm,’’ is a native of Holstein, the son of 
a village carpenter, and it is of the people 
of that North country that he writes with so 
much power. Born October 19, 1863, 
at Barlt, a village not far from the West 
coast, north of the Eider, and some seventy 
miles north-west of Hamburg, the lad 
was sent to school at the neighbouring town 
of Husum, and afterwards secured a Uni- 
versity training, and qualified as a clergy- 
man of the Lutheran Church. After years 
of waiting he was appointed to the pastor- 
ate of Hemme, another little Holstein 
village, within sound of the.North Sea, and 
there Germany discovered him. Two earlier 
novels of his had passed unnoticed, but 
when ‘‘ Jo6rm Uhl’’ appeared in 1902, 
Frenssen ‘‘ awoke one morning to find him- 
self famous.’’? The book was very soon 
translated into Dutch, and now we have 
a thoroughly good English version, from 
the Preface to which, these particulars are 
taken. ts } 

Frenssen did not long remain a clergy- 
man. ‘* These Protestant churches,’’ he 
says in this book, ‘‘ three hundred and 
fifty years after Luther’s death, are still 
unable to tolerate a pastor who pretends 
to being nothing more than a simple, 
honest man. In these country parishes 
there is many a sorrowful and heavy heart, 
whose sorrow and heaviness, moreover, is all 
in vain.’? He himself was met by the 
vehement hostility of the dominant ortho- 
dox party, and he left the church, retiring 
to his native village, where he has since 
devoted himself to literature. Thisautumn 
he has published another novel, ‘‘ Hilligen- 
lei?’ (Holy Land), which promises to make 
aneven greaterimpression than ‘‘Jérn Uhl,” 
and certainly to waken no less vehement 
controversy, for into this story of the fisher 
folk of the Holstein coast is woven a narra- 
tive of the Life of Jesus, from the author’s 
liberal standpoint, offered as the basis 
for a regeneration of the German people. 

In ‘‘ Jérn Uhl’’ we have a story of 
peasant life told from intimate knowledge, 
and with great poetic power. There is 
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abundant tragedy in it, yet in spite of the 
sad and dreary things the story pictures, 
the author’s hope is realised, and we see 
how “ all the labour and trouble the people 
in it go through are not gone through in 
vain.’’ The elements of a true manhood 
emerge, clear and strong, and the closing 
scenes are of strenuous, happy and peaceful 
life. The hero of the story, in a last word 
to an old friend, offers this judgment of his 
own experience: ‘‘ Although his path 
led through gloom and tribulation, he was 
stilla happy man. Because he was humble 
and had faith.’’ But the faith he had was 
only won after long striving, and through 
contact with the real things of life. 

Jorn Uhl was the son of a peasant farmer, 
with a great position in that country. 
His great-grandfather had _ entertained 
the King of Pryssia, and lent him a large 
sum of money, very little of which he ever 
got back again; but the father, though a 
man of proud and overbearing nature, 
was dissolute and involved his estate in 
ruin. The elder brothers also were drunken 
wastrels, and the mother, who was of a very 
different nature, dies at the opening of the 
story, from neglect, in giving birth to a 
little girl. The boy, Jorn, was then only 
three years old, and he and his sister grew 
up, neglected and despised by the others, 
but under the faithful care of an old servant, 
who promised the mother on her death 
bed not to desert them. She is one of the 
finest characters in the book, and at more 
than one crisis in the young man’s life, 
is there as a good providence to keep him 
from despair. 

Jorn grew up a quiet, brooding youth, 
with a natural repulsion from the dissolute 
habits of his father and brothers. He had 
ambition as a student, but gave this up, 
as he saw the ruin impending over his home, 
and devoted himself to the work of the 
farm. It was the gospel of hard work 
which first took hold of him. Then came 
his years of military service, and a terrible 
experience, most vividly described, in the 
Franco-Prussian war. He was with the 
artillery at Gravelotte. After that, ruin 
broke over his father’s house, the brothers 
were driven out and the old man struck 
with paralysis, but the creditors left the 
estate in the hands of Jorn Uhl, to work 
out its redemption. All this time he had 
been growing in strength of character, and 
a passion for astronomy had become a 
great resource in his solitary hours. But 
hitherto, he had not had anything to rever- 
ence. Harly religious teaching had madeno 
impression, the orthodox Christ had seemed 
to him quite unreal,and though he began to 
go to church, because all the better people 
did, and he wished to separate himself 
from the careless and dissolute, the preach- 
ing of the orthodox parson, whose life 
was by no means in keeping with his pro- 
fession, remained simply an offence. 

At ti's point, however, when he became 
master of the farm, a step of progress is 
also marked in his inward life. ‘This is how 
Frenssen describes it, as the young man 
sits watching through the night, by his 
wretched father’s unconscious form :— 

‘*Then for the first time there came 
into Jorn Uhl’s soul the feeling of the in- 
sufficiency of mortals’ strength, the feeling 
of man’s need, the feeling, ‘ Whither canst 
thou flee, O my soul, in thy great distress 
¢? And now it was a good 
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thing for him, after all, that he had once 
heard of the ‘Father, which is in heaven,’ 
when he was a lad at school, else he might 
in that hour have been filled with fear of 
the dark towering forms which stood 
scowling round him in the night, and might 
perchance have worshipped them. But 
now, in his hour of fear and faith, he turned 
to those unseen, strong and blessed powers 
which are in the gospel. And that was a 
mighty step for this Jérn Uhl, who had 
hitherto been so self-confident, to take. 
For, as a wise man has rightly said, it is 
to the humble alone that God’s grace is 
given. Only to those who seek earnestly 
and ask questions, many and serious—only 
to those who admire and wonder and hum- 
bly worship, do the gates open that lead to a 
fair, wide humanity. To the heights and 
depths of human life, in all their wonder and 
beauty, only the simple and ignorant 
attain’’ (p. 247).  ‘* Zu den Weiten 
und Tiefen des Menschendasems, den 
wunderbaren, schénen, gelangen nur die 
Nichtwissenden.’’ (Only the humble- 
minded, who acknowledge their own 
ignorance.) 

One episode of youthful passion Jérn Uhl 
had passed through before this time and 
had come out unscathed. Now follows his 
first marriage, and we confess that we have 
found it difficult to harmonise the manner 
in which he took to himself the woman 
whom he made his wife, with the unfolding 
of his character at that point. Certainly 
it was very different from his later wooing 
towards the end of the story. For the 
young wife died after the first year, and 
left him with one child. Frenssen suggests 
no thought of shame or compunction for 
his first act of high-handed passion, and 
simply records that it was a happy year 
that followed. 

From the deeper solitude into which 
Jorn Uhl is plunged by his young wife’s 
death, he emerges partly through the 
influence of his little lad; and partly through 
a new parson, who came to the village 
church, ‘‘ a simple, honest man,’’ uncon- 
ventional and with genuine human sym- 
pathies. Through his lips Frenssen clearly 
speaks his own mind. They had put a 
memorial in the church to these whe fell 
in the war, and this led him to speak of 
self-sacrifice, in a quiet talk he had with 
Jérn Uhl. 

‘* Serving and self-sacrifice, or helping 
others, or loyalty to one’s fellow-men, 
callit what you like, that is the real, human 
kingship. That is true Christianity.’’ 

‘*T can well understand that,’’ said 
Jorn Uhl. ‘* That’s a thing that looks 
one squarely and honestly in the face.’’ 
He nodded and looked at the minister, as 
though he expected him to say something 
more about the matter. 

‘*The Saviour,’ the minister went on, 
‘‘has by his pure and lovely life, and by 
his most pathetic death, as well as by his 
gracious, strong, proud words, cast into 
humanity a great stream of thoughts 
and new life, words like a hving flame,as 
he said. And now one man takes this, 
and the other that, one church this and 
another that, and each squats in a corner 
with the little rushlight that each of them 
has taken, and looks at it and lets it flare 
or smoke, according as they prefer smoke 
or flame, and says, ‘That’sthe truth ofour 


blessed Lord! Many add their own bit 


of truth or even untruth, many indeed 
even their own wickedness and malice to 
it. And in this way the real image of 
the Saviour becomes so petrified, so 
disguised, so distorted, that the real 
nobility of his face is no longer seen. 
And yet all the time itis not such a 
difficult thing, even for an unlearned man, 
to form, with the sole aid cf the first gospels, 
a picture of Christ, wherein the great, lead- 
ing features of his life and will and charac- 
ter stand clearly forth. As far as I can 
see, what he has to tel! usis this: We shall 
have faith that God in Heaven is always 
ready, even in our darkest hour of need, 
to help us with His strong, guardian arm ; 
with this joyous trust in our hearts we 
shall manfully fight against all evil, beth in 
ourselves and around us. With this faith 
in God, like a strong wall behind our backs, 
we shall fight for what’s right and good, and 
never doubt of the victory, first here, then 
hereafter. That, according to my idea, 
is what Christianity means. But if a man 
cannot come to have this trust in God— 
for it is not everyone that can—and yet, 
nevertheless can live a life of goodness and 
love, then let us accept him for what he 
is, and be content and rejcice over him”’ 
(p. 287). 

The further development of the story 
shows Jérn Uhl liberated at last, by the 
destruction cf his hopes for the farm, and 
going out to make a new career for himself. 
The close is delightful, and we see the man, 
in possession of his own soul, crowned with 
a new happiness. His thought on the 
ultimate questions of life he had expressed 
in an earlier talk with Wieten, the faithful 
old servant and friend. 

‘* Maybe, maybe,’’ she said sadly and 
thoughtfully ; ‘‘ but we must just go on 
working away till evening falls and always 
be as kind and loving as we can.”’ 

‘* Right, Wieten. That’s in the New 
Testament.’’ 

She raised her head a little as_she 
walked on beside him. 

‘* What! That’s in the New Testament 2 
What does it say, then about— you know, 
Jérn—the secret ?”’ 

‘* Well, as far as I can make out, 
Wieten, it says we won’t get behind it 
here. But we’re to have faith that every- 
thing has an aim and an inner meaning. 
And afterwards, after death, we'll get ona 
bit further, and come behind the secret, 
and see things, not as they appear, but as 
they are.’ 

‘* Tt’s no use searching, Wieten. I think 
Christ Himself said that even He didn’t 
know everything. He said it wasn’t 
necessary for us to know it. Only we 
should always have faith, and keep pure 
and loving hearts. He was against all 
brooding and bitterness, and against all 
haughtiness and the wish to know every- 
thing, and against all hating and hardness 
of heart. ‘ Have faith,’ he said, ‘and be 
pure and merciful.’ ”’ 

** Jorn Uhl’’ is said to be ill put to- 
gether. If so, this review is like it. But 
enough has been said, we trust, to show 
that it is full of the deepest human interest: 
It contains much more than is here even 
hinted at, and it cercainly is a great book 


Erratum. In last week’s notice of the 
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SHORT NOTICKS, 
Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian 


Egperience. This volume contains the 

‘ Barrows Lectures ’’ for 1902-03 (founded 
in honour of Dr. J. H. Barrows after the 
Chicago Parliament of Religions, which he 
Se ably served), previous courses of which 
have been delivered in India by Dr. Barrows 
and Principal Fairbairn, The lecturer in 
this case is President C. Cuthbert Hall, of 
the Union Theological Seminary, U.S.A. 
The Vice-Chancellor of Bombay Univer- 
sity gives a preliminary note. There are 


six lectures, dealing respectively with 
(1) The Nature of Religion; (2) The 


Christian Idea of God and its Relation 
to Experience; (3) The Lord Jesus Christ 
the Supreme Manifestation of God; (4) 
The Sin of Man and the Sacrifice of Christ : 
(5) The Ideas of Holiness and Immor tality 
interpreted by Christian Experience ; and 
(6) Reasons for Regarding Christianity 
as the Absolute Religion. The book 
is profoundly interesting as a comparative 
study of Christian theology and Hindu 
doctrine; but it loses by the diifuseness 
of style, which was, no doubt, agreeable 
to the leisurely Orient, but is certainly 
wearisome to the Western reader. Not 
the least noticeable point about the book 
is the remarkable difference in tone it 
shows when compared with the missionary 
efforts of a generation or two ago. The 
American lecturer evidently endeavoured 
to bring himself sympathetically into the 
mood of the speculative Hindu; and 
throughout he introduces comparisons and 
contrasts in philosophy which are fully .as 
valuable to the home student as they are 
likely to be to the audiences of Calcutta 
and elsewhere. It is mostly a Johannine 
type, not a Synoptic, that is presented 
in this picture of Christian thought and 
experience ; and when we come down to 
matters of practical life, a mournful and 
very significant fact is that the lecturer 
has to plead that Christianity is not to be 
judged, in the Hast, by the type of so-called 
‘* Christian ’’ people who are to be met 
there. One feels (and probably Dr. Hall 
felt) that a few genuinely Christlike men 
and women would ‘‘ convert ’’? more than 
all such lectures can. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
6s. Cd. net.) 

Essays in Revolt is the title of a small 
but noticeable book, by Mr. Herbert M. 
Thompson. It discusses ‘‘ what should 
be taught at school,’’ and, as may be 
expected, the author rebels against conven- 
tional metliods alike in regard to religious 
instruction and the study of Latin and 
Greek. He is not quite just, in our opinion, 
to the possible value of the Bible as a 
basis of moral instruction ; but he is not a 
whit too severe on the ordinary methods 
of using the Scriptures. He gives an inter- 
esting and suggestive sketch of a course 
of moral mstruction actually given by 
himself to lads of a defective type. The 
value of history as part of the school 
curriculum is emphasised, but the author 
is keen against the wooden system that 
leaves all that is most vital out of view, 
and especially shuns dealing with the gene- 
rations closest to our own. The battle 
of the classics is raging fiercely just: now, 
and Mr. Thompson: strikesin vigorously 
on the modern side. All we can say. here 
is that, as_often taught, Latin and Greek 
are: alittle worse than useless; as “they 
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may ‘be and-sometimes are taught, ‘they 


seem to us to rank very high, indeed, in 
educational value. Mr. Thompson, who 
is nothing if not practical, submits a 
detailed time-table at the end of his book, 
which will, at any rate, repay studying 
by teachers, if, as is likely, it bewilders 
the parents. (Dent, 2s. 6d. net.) 


OBITUARY. 
MR. JOHN AITKEN. 


By the death of Mr. John Aitken, the 
very last link in the original trusteeship of 
Clerk’s-lane Church, Kilmarnock has been 
broken. He passed away peacefully on 
December 16, at the age of 86. He was 
one of a few devoted men who, when the 
more ambitious members of the histozic 
church built a new place of worship, 
arranged to retain the old building as a 
living testimony against Calvinistic dog- 
matism. He was an open-minded, earnest, 
devout man, and had in his thoughts 
advanced beyond the Morissonianism for 
which the church stood, and sought to have 
the: church as a place for progressive 
theology. This action of his saved the 
church for freedom and gave opportunity 
for development. When the congregation 
left the E. U. Connection, he and his family 
were ready for the change, and he and they 
remained in active connection with it 
till regular services ceased, and his health 
became feeble. He was a man of the no- 
blest type, showing in business a rare 
integrity, and in his religious life a sweet 
reasonableness. The burial service was 
conducted at his residence on Monday, 
December 19, by the Rev. goon Web- 
ster, of Aberdeen. . WwW. 


OPEN THE DOOR OF YOUR HEART. 


Oprn the door of your heart, my lad, 
To the angels of love and truth ; 
When the world is full of unnumbered joys, 
Tn the beautiful dawn of youth. 
Casting aside all things that mar, 
Saying to wrong, ‘‘ Depart !.’’ 
To the voices of hope that are calling you 
Open the door of your heart. 


Open the door of your heart, my lass, 
To the things that shall abide ; 

To the holy thoughts that lift your soul 
Like the stars at eventide. 

All of the fadeless flowers that bloom 
Tn the realms of song and art 

Are yours, 1f you'll only give them room. 
Open the door of your heart. 


Open the door of your heart, my friend, 
Heedless of class or creed, 

When you hear the cry of a Dnottion § voice, 
The sob of a child in need. 

To the shining heaven that o’er you bonds 
You need no map or chart, 

But only the love the Master gave. 
Open the door of your heart. 

Epwarp Eversrr Has. 


PUNISHMENT cannot instil that reverence 
for truth that makes if impossible for a 
man to be-a liar ; indeed, injudicious pun- 
ishment rather -breaks the generous cour- 
age which carries truth-upon its open brow, 
and begets the servile spirit which seeks 
& “temporary. refuge in trickery. and false- 
hood -—James Drummond: 


~ 
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beautiful Christmas hymns, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. — 


CuristMas is the children’s festival of 
gladness, a time of rejoicing, of peace and 
goodwill, for young and old alike. It is 
the great time for home gatherings and for 
all the gladness that unselfish love can 
bring into the world. 

It is good to have such a time, which 
reminds us, once a year at any rate, of what 
is best m our life, and reminds everybody, 
for there is no one who ought to be shut 
out from the Christmas gladness. 

Christmas is kept as a birthday, the 
birthday of Jesus, though we do not really 
know the day on which he was born. But 
all Christendom has agréed that December 
25 shall be kept as the day, when we rejoice 
together over the coming of Jesus into the 
world. And just as in many homes, when 
there is a birthday, the house is decorated 
and beautiful flowers are put on the birth- 
day table, and sometimes a wreath of 
flowers is made and put on the head of the 
birthday child, because of the gladness and 
love which gather about the young life, so 
at Christmas we decorate our homes and 
churches as a sign of gladness and thank- 
fulness for the new life that was given so, 
full of love and tenderness, of courage and 
hope and a strong helpfulness, when Je esus 
came into the world. 

And those wreaths and: flowers are not 
all the Christmas decorations. The story 
of the birth of Jesus 7s decorated too. We 
read it in the Gospels, and sing of it in our 
how when 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem the wise men 
from the East saw a wonderful star which 
showed them the way, that they might go 
and do honour to the child; and on the 
same night an angel came to some simple 
shepherds, out in the fields, and told 
them of the birth of Jesus—‘* Good 
tidings of great joy,’’ and then suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of 


the heavenly host, singing, ‘* Glory - 
to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace.’ 


‘* Tt came upon the midnight cléar,- 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 

To touch their harps of gold : 

‘ Peace to the earth, goodwill to men 

From heaven’s all-gracious King !’ 

The world in solemn stillness lay . 

To hear the angels sing.’ ee 
It is a lovely story, but just a story, woven 
out of the tender imagination, the love and 
wonder of the people of the olden time. 
Really we are almost certain that Jesus 
was born, not at Bethlehem, but in his own 
home at Nazareth, and at the time the 
world heard nothing about it; only his 
father and mother had that great gladness of 
his coming, and their friends rejoiced with 
them. But afterwards, when he had lived 
his wonderful life, and the people had heard 
his teaching. and felt the power of his pure 
and beautiful influence, when he had 
suffered so bravely and patiently his cruel 
death and his followers had come to under- 
stand the victory of his spirit over death, 
and to think of the heavenly life into which 
hs had entered, then when they went out 
to carry his message of the new and better 
life to the world questions were asked, not. 


only about his teaching and his’ death, but 


about his birth ; and as the people 
days .expected marvellous thing 
~* beautiful vo wipe came, ee 
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were repeated from mouth to mouth, 
and soon were believed as literally true. 
But we see now that they are just 
beautiful pictures of the imagination, 
and we take them as a sign of the 
love the people had for Jesus. 

They contain lessons of the great 
truths he taught, and so we still delight 
in them at Christmas time. For it was 
indeed to bring peace that he came, and 
goodwill among men, and the glory of 
a new and purer life. 

And if we would have the true happi- 

ness of this time we must attend to the 
deep truths he taught, and see that they 
rule in our lives. We must build on the 
foundation of righteousness, and remem- 
ber that it is the pure in heart who 
have the vision of God. We must learn, 
with him, to trust in the perfect love of 
our heavenly Father, and live always ia 
the spirit cf unselfishness and loving- 
kindness. Then there comes to us the 
happiest quietness of heart even in times 
of trouble and sorrow, and we have 
visions of beauty and joy in this world, 
which is now our home; and in the 
thought cf the heavenly life, which is 
to come, such as the selfish never have. 
- We think of that story of the angels 
thronging about the shepherds in the 
quiet night and singing of glory to God 
and Peace on earth as very beautiful, 
but if we have the heart of love and 
trust as Jesus had, we shall feel the 
glory of God all about us in the quiet 
evening, when in the light of a wonderful 
sunset, we seem to see straight into a 
new heaven, and can picture to ourselves 
the thronging angels there, or in the silent 
night under the star-lit heavens; and 
when we really know the secret of un- 
selfish love, and what is done andsuffered 
in this world ci ours, then we shall 
know that angels of Gcd. are always 
with us—in mother’s love, often in the 
face of a little child, and in many an 
act of simple kindness. It is im our 
common life that we must find the most 
wonderful and beautiful thines. Christ- 
mas makes us understand that. 


HOW A DOLL BECAME A 
MINISTERING ANGEL. 


T am only a dolly, and the first thing I 
remember is being taken out of a close, 
dark place, which I afterwards found was 
a drawer in the upper room of a large shop. 
_ Then I was laid with some other dolls on 
the counter, and we were taken up and 
examined one after the other by a well- 
dressed, bright-eyed girl, who presently 
said, ‘‘ I will take this one.’’ And J was 
the one. = 

So I was wrapped up and taken away, 
and when I next saw daylight I was in a 
pretty room. Presently my new mistress 
began dressing me. Such pretty things 
she put on me, and then, holding me up 
in her hands, she said softly, ‘‘ There, dolly, 
you look very, sweet; your pretty dark 
hair and eyes and rosy cheeks make you 
quite a beauty, and I am sure somebody 
will love you.” That made me feel very glad. 


e girls cam wwith.a tall 
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girls were called up one by one to receive 
a toy ora doll. There was a lady standing 
by the table to give away the things, and 
she had a kind word for each of the chil- 
dren. Presently I was given to a little 
fair girl with cheeks as rosy as my own. 
She clasped me to her breast, and looked 
very lovingly down at me, her face covered 
with smiles. All at once she recollected 
that she had not thanked the lady for her 
treasure; so, holding me still tightly 
clasped in her arms, she turned and said, 
‘© Thank you, ma’am,’’ and then hurried 
back to her place. 

My new mistress took me home and 
showed me to her mother. I saw this 
was quite a different home from my last. 
There was no carpet on the floor, and no 
pretty curtains at the window, but the 
mother spoke very kindly to her little girl, 
and I noticed she had a very nice face ; 
and everything in the house was clean. 

Several other children soon came in, 
and Katie, for that was my mistress’s 
name, showed me to them, and she allowed 
a little girl named Rosie to hold me, and 
lass me, but she soon wanted me again to 
nurse and pet. 

When bed-time came I was laid in my 
box with a good-night kiss, and I felt so 
happy, for I knew Katie loved me. But 
a few days after, when Katie took me out, 
I saw that she was crying. I was very 
much surprised.* Katie was so rosy and 
bright whenever I saw her that I could not 
understand why she should be so sad. 
Soon she told me. ‘‘ You darling, I love 
you very much,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I must 
give you up. There is a little sick girl in 
the hospital, and she is in great pain. I 
am so sorry for her, and mother says we 
must do something to show when we are 
sorry for people. And oh, dollie dear, I 
must give you up. I have nothing else to 
give. If I could not run about and play, 
but had to lie in bed all day, I should like 
somebody to give me a dolly. So I will 
send you to comfort the little girl. But 
don’t think I shall ever forget you, my 
sweet Dolly.’? She kissed me a great 
many times, and hastily wrapping me up, 
carried me downstairs. 

Here there was a lady in a plain, blue 
dress and bonnet, who was talking to 
Katie’s mother. ‘‘ Nurse,’’ said Katie 
softly, ‘‘I send my dolly to the little 
sick girl in your ward.’’ ‘‘ Oh! thank 
you, dear,’’, said the nurse, “‘ that 2s kind 
of you. I am sure it will please her very 
much.’’ 

So then she took me to the hospital, 
into a large room, where there were several 
nurses, all dressed alike, in white aprons 
and caps. They were talking about 
Christmas and what they could do to make 
the sick children happy. I could tell 
from what they said that none of these 
children could run about and play. They 
were all ill, and must spend their Christmas 
Day in bed. 

‘*We will write each one a Santa Claus 
letter,’’ a nurses said, ‘‘ and give each 
of them a little present.’’ ‘* In the night 
when they are all asleep we will go round 
and put them oh their beds, where they 
will be seen directly the children wake up.’’ 
. ‘* Yes,’’ said the nurse who. had. brought 
me, “‘ that will be lovely, and. we will 


give the’ little black girl this dark-haired 
doll, . Ym sure . she-;,will. like. that.’. 
“Poor little thing ’’ said another, “* she 


will not want it long, but we will give her 
as much happiness as we can.’’ So, on 
Christmas Eve I was laid upon a bed in 
which was a sleeping child. Not a pretty 
child like Katie, but a dark-skinned, black- 
haired child. As she moved in her sleep, 
a low moan of pain came from her lips. 
She must be ill, I thought, though I had 
never seen anybody ill before. The nurse 
came up to the bed and gave her something 
to drink, speaking kindly to her, and 
arranging the bed-clothes. Then the 
moans ceased, and the child slept again. 
How beautifully clean everything was. 
The nurse moved from bed to bed so. 
quietly, smoothing the bed-clothes an 
attending to the sick children. ; 

Soon the daylight began to“appear, and 
one of the children awoke. She saw her 
Christmas present, and began at once 
to unpack it. Her exclamations of joy 
awoke my little girl, She looked round and 
saw me. Qh, the look of delight that came 
into her large dark eyes! She did not 
attempt to take me up until the nurse 
said, ‘‘ Beatrice, that dolly is for you.’’. 
She was too happy to speak. She took me 
up with her little hot hands—not pretty 
pink ones like Katie’s, but brown, thin 
hands, and holding me close to her breast, 
rocked me to and fro. Then she began 
to speak in a hoarse tone. ‘‘ Did Santa 
Claus come last night? and is this my 
dollie ? and this letter—is it for me?”’ 
‘Yes, all for you,’’ said the nurse. 

‘‘Oh, you darling,’’ said Beatrice, 
““ whata pretty dollie! Look at her beauti- 
ful rosy cheeks,nurse!’’ Then I felt very 
happy again, and wished Katie could have 
seen this poor little girl’s delight. 

For two days and nights little Beatrice 
poured a stream of love upon me. She 
called me by loving names, she examined 
and admired my clothing, stopping every 
few minutes to kiss my lips and cheeks, 
Soon, however, she ceased to sit up, but 
lay with her arms around me, and with 
my rosy cheek close to her dark, hot one. 
All the time the nurse came and went, 
ever watching, ever caring for her. Pre- 
sently the arms relaxed, and her breathing 
became very quiet ; and then the watchful 
nurse lifted Beatrice in her arms. After a 
few minutes she gently laid her down, 
and I noticed how still she was, for little 
Beatrice was dead. 

Once again I was being packed up by the 
same nurse who brought me to the hospital. 
** Yes,’ I heard her say to somebody, 
‘* this doll was a ministering angel to that 
poor child. She loved it, and it made her 
perfectly happy for the last two days of her 
life. I shall take it back to Katie now.’’ 

Oh, the thrill of joy I felt to go back 
to bright-eyed, rosy Katie. It seemed too 
good to be true. Then I thought of poor 
little Beatrice, and that made me sad. 
Yet, somehow I telt that Beatrice no longer 
wanted me, while I knew that Katie did. 

When the nurse told Katie and her 
mother of the comfort I had been to the 
little sick child, they both shed tears. 
Katie clasped me in her arms and said, 
‘You dear darling, Pm so glad you're 
come back to me. But I am not sorry 
I let: you go, because you made ‘that little 
child-happy; and.teacher saidlast§ unday, 
‘ whoever makes a little child happy; if 
only. for one, hour, is a fellow-jvorker_syith. 
God, 22 ' 
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ON EARTH PEACH. 

‘* Peace SunpAy’’ and Christmas Eve 
fall together this year, and all the music 
of the Christmas gladness may be poured 
into that enduring human aspiration after 
peace and a true brotherhood among 
men. 

There are reasons for special thankful- 
ness this year. Even amid the confusion 
and horrors of the revolution now con- 
vulsing the Russian Hmpire, one cannot 
forget the immense relief brought in the 
summer by the conclusion of the war in 
the Far East, and, undoubtedly, we may 
rejoice over the growing improvement in 
the relations between the great Western 
nations of Europe. The cordial inter- 
change of acts of friendship between this 
country and France is becoming an 
accepted tradition, with happiest promise 
for the future. What is so admirable is 
that it is not only diplomatists, but re- 
presentative bodies of the people who are 
asserting themselves, and giving free scope 
to their natural sympathies. The thought 
of any difference or collision, which could 
issue In war between us and our nearest 
neighbours, is growingly felt to be im- 
possible, as it is between us and our kin- 
dred across the Atlantic. 

And now we notice with great thank- 
fulness the beginning of a similar move- 
ment of approach between our people 
and the German nation. A section of the 
Press in both countries has been too long 
following the disastrous and criminal 
course of fomenting mutual jealousies and 
misunderstanding, but here again the 
more serious and enlightened elements of 
the peop'e begin to assert themselves, as 
in all the nations the solidarity of labour 
has long been making in the same direc- 
tion. The meeting last Sunday in Berlin 
of over two thousand members of the 
Sentor Merchants’ Guild, in the great 
hall of the Stock Exchange, was a 
most significant and hopeful sign of the 
approach of a happier understanding. A 
resolution was unanimously passed, express- 
ing pleasure in “all efforts tending to 


promote friendly relations between the 
English and the German peoples,’’ and 
the conviction that ‘friendly relations 
between Germany and England will be 
not only to the spiritual and material 
benefit of the two nations, but also to 
that of the whole world.’’ 

The speaking was very cordial, the 
memory of old acts of friendship being 
recalled, from early days to the time of 
the war of 1870, and the beneficent 
influence of the Emperor FREDERICK, as 
making strongly inthat direction. Herr 
ScHRADER, who is a member of the 
Reichstag and President of the Protes- 
tantenverein, was one of the speakers 
who pleaded warmly for Anglo-German 
friendship, as the best guarantee for the 
maintenance of Liberalism. He welcomed 
our new Liberal Government as a thorough 
friend of peace, and said that Germany 
ought heartily to grasp the hand stretched 
out by Lord AveBury. Sir Henry 
CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN has expressed 
his warm sympathy with the object of 
the meeting, and is said to have been 
cordially congratulated by Prince von 
Bijtow on his accession to office. 

To these thoughts in our striving after 
peace must be added an earnest con- 
sideration of the condition of our people 
at home, for better understanding and 
truer sympathies in our common life. 
This is the great office of Christmas, 
and we must pray that it may work 
mightily towards that happy end. 


THE SHEPHERD’S SONG. 


‘*ENGLAND’s Helicon, or the . Muses’ 
Harmony,’’ was one of those poetical 
miscellanies, with cumbrous, far-fetched 
titles, which marked the late Elizabethan 
and early Jacobean periods of English 
literature. It was published in 1600, and 
amongst its names of authors were those 
of Sidney, Spenser, and Raleigh, with 
others less known to fame. Least known, 
perhaps, of the living contributors was 
Edmund Bolton, then but twenty-five ; 
and, of the five pieces contributed by him, 
the most conspicuous was simply ‘‘ The 
Shepheard’s Song: a Caroll or Himne for 
Christmas.”’ 

Even in later years Bolton was better 
known as a critic, historian, and anti- 
quarian than asa poet. He was a member 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and afterwards 
of the Inner Temple, but the Catholic 
faith, to which he remained constant, was 
a sore hindrance to his advancement, both 
in public esteem and amongst men of 
letters, and he died, it is believed, in great 
poverty. In his “Hypereritica”’—Four 
Addresses on the Cultivation of Style—he 
names those prose writers who, in his 
opinion, deserved to be studied for literary 
expression, and he speaks of their works as 
‘* garden-plots, out of which to gather 
English language.’’ Of poetry he professes 
himself to be no great judge, though the 
judgment of critics to-day would probably 
be that, whilst his own prose style is 
generally turgid and pedantic, his poetry 


is singularly free from affectation, and full 
of delicate and easy movement. ‘* The 
Shepheard’s Song’’ may be read again and 
again with increasing delight in the 
pastoral grace, at once simple and stately, 
which flows through it. It is itself a little 
anthology, out of which the careful reader 
may cull more than one choice flower of 
English speech. 


Tur SHEPHEARD’S SONG. 


Sweet music, sweeter far 
Than any song is sweet ; 
Sweet music, heavenly rare, - 
Mine eyes, O peers, doth greet. 
Yon gentle flocks, whose fleeces, pearled 
with dew, 
Resemble heaven, whom golden drops 
make bright, 
Listen, O listen now, O not to you 
Our pipes make sport to shorten weary 
night. 
But voices most divine 
Make blissful harmony, 
Voices that seem to shine, 
For what else clears the sky ? 
Tunes can we hear, but not the singers 
see, 


The tunes divine, and so the singers be. — 


Lo, how the firmament 
Within an azure fold 
The flock of stars hath pent, 
That we might them behold. 
Yet from their beams proceeded not this 
light, 
Nor can their crystals such reflection give. 
What then doth make the element so 
bright ? . 
The heavens are come down on earth to 
live. i 
But hearken to the song, 
Glory to glory’s King 
And peace all men among, 
These quiristers do sing. 
Angels they are, as also shepherds be, 
Whom in our fear we do admire to see. 


Let not amazement blind 
Your souls, said he, annoy ; 
To you and all mankind 
My message bringeth joy ; 
For lo, the world’s great Shepherd now is 
born, 
A blessed babe, an infant full of power : 
After long night uprisen is the morn, 
Renowning Bethl’em in the Saviour. 
Sprung is the perfect day, 
By prophets seen afar ; 
Sprung is the mirthful May, 
Which winter cannot mar. 
In David’s city doth his sun appear 
Clouded in flesh, yet, shepherds, sit we 
here. 
E. P. B, 


THe memorial pamphlet containmg a 
biographical sketch and portrait of the 
late Rev. Richard Lyttle is now in its 
second edition. It contains also a number 
of newspaper tributes and a fuller account 
than we were able to publish at the time of 
the remarkable demonstration of public 
regard at the funeral. The pamphlet has 
been sent out with an appeal for the fund 
which is being raised to erect Memorial 
Schools at Moneyrea. Denations may be 
be sent to the Rev. Charles Peach, 68, 
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Richmond-grove, Manchester. a 
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THE MARTINEAU CENTENARY. 

coe ee ne 
LIVERPOOL MEMORIAL- IN 
STREET CHURCH. 


THE service for the dedication of the 
memorial tablet to Dr. Martineau, placed 
in Hope-street Church to commemorate the 
centenary of his birth last April, was held 
on Thursday evening, December 14. There 
was a large congregation, many members 
of Ullet-road and the Ancient Chapel join- 
ing in the service, as they had donealso in 
the subscription for the erection of the 
memorial. Among thcse present were 
Dr. Martineau’s three surviving children. 
The service was conducted by the Revs. 
H. D. Roberts and J. Collins Odgers, the 
address being given by the Rev. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, of Manchester College, Oxford. 

The tablet, which was unveiled before the 
service began, is placed on the wall by the 
pulpit, to the preacher’s right hand. In the 
centre is a medallion portrait of Dr. Martin- 
eau in white marble, life-size, and in high 
relief. The oval in which it is set is sur- 
rounded bya broad band of Irish marble of 
a soft green colour. Three sides of this are 
square, the top only being curved, and sur- 
mounted by an enriched cornice. In an 
oblong panel below the portrait is the 
inseription :— 

*“In grateful remembrance of James 
Martineau, D.D., D.C.L. Born April 21, 
1805, died January 11, 1900. Minister of 
this church from its erection in 1849 until 
his removal to London in 1857 and _pre- 
viously minister to thesame congregation, 
in Paradise-street Chapel, from 1832 to 
1848. April, 1905.’’ 

On either side of the portrait, in foliated 
niches, are symbolic figures of ‘‘ Know- 
ledge ’’ and ‘‘ Truth,’’ the laurel and oak 
of the foliage climbing up and intertwining 
in the centre of the cornice, over the por- 
trait. The whole of this surrounding part 
of the tablet is in alabaster of a beautiful 
rose colour. 

The service opened with Watts’ hymn : 
‘* O God, our help in ages past,’’ and after 
prayer came two of Dr. Martineau’s 
canticles, “‘I was glad’’ and ‘‘Sing no more 
the song of Moses,’’ with the lessons in 
between. These were Matt. xxv. 1—13 
(the lesson from which at the first Sunday 
morning service in the church, Dr. Martin- 
eau took the text of his sermon on ‘‘ The 
Watch-Night Lamps’’), 1 Cor. iii. 1—11, 
and Ecclesiasticus xliv. 1—8, 15, ‘‘ Let us 
now praise famous men.’’ Prayer followed 
the second canticle, and then Samuel 
Longfellow’s hymn, ‘‘ God of Ages and of 
Nations,’’ and after the address another 
hymn of Longfellow‘’s: ‘‘One holy church 
of God appears.’’ ‘ 


THE ADDRESS. 


For a quarter of a century James Mar- 
tineau was pastor of the congregation 
which, in 1849, entered this house of prayer. 
He came to Liverpool in 1832, as colleague 
to the Rev. John Grundy in the Paradise- 
street Chapel. Ere his thirtieth birthday 
he assumed sole charge, which he vacated 
only in 1857 when he removed to London, 
to fill the chair of moral and religious 

hilosophy in Manchester New College. 
n commenioration of this ministry of two 
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few minutes the characteristics of those 
fruitful years. 

Their outward incidents were few. In 
the work of the teacher, the crises of interest 
are for the most part hidden in the solitary 
chamber, where study begets thought, and 
memory breeds reflection, and the rush of 
new ideas fills the mind with silent wonder, 
or awe melts into trust as the conscience 
yields up its secrets in speechless reverence 
for the All-Holy. The pastor’s finest work 
was doubtless wrought out in solitude, 
but its materials were found in the midst 
of his fellow-men. He was a student and 
a thinker, living laborious days, but he was 
no recluse. The home was joyous with the 
happy laughter of the young. He loved 
to gather friends beside his hearth. John 
Hamilton Thom was as the brother of his 
soul. He caught the enthusiasm of Dr. 
Tuckerman. He rested under the serenity 
of John James Tayler. He learned of 
Blanco White, and Francis Newman. He 
was the correspondent of men as far apart 
as John Stuart Mill and Dr. Channing. 
Moreover, he witnessed the expansion of 
your city. He loved its river and its ships. 
He studied the growth of its trade; he 
analysed the processes of commerce ; 
he understood the merchant’s enterprise, 
and fathomed his risk. An eager advocate 
of political reform, he observed the making 
and the undoing of ministries; he weighed 
the character of the statesman, and 
followed the aims of the philanthropist. 
He shared in the activities of education ; 
he noted the progress of literature, and 
was at home in the discoveries of science. 
He touched life in these eager years at 
many points, and lived’ with an intensity 
that was possible only to the rarest ardour 
and the most simple-minded self-control. 
He knew the trials and joys of the common 
lot. He brought up a large family upon 
smallmeans. He watched beside the death 
bed of a boy of richest promise ; he saw 
the sons and daughters whom he had 
trained himself enter into the engagements 
of life; and all the while he was laying 
broad and deep the foundations of Know- 
ledge, and disciplining his soul in homage 
to Truth.* The actual lterary product 
of these years was, indeed, relatively 
small; three or four slender volumes of 
lectures and sermons, a few groups of 
brilliant essays, would exhaust the tale. 
Had he done nothmg more, they would 
have sufficed to show how potent a spirit 
had dwelt in your midst, but they would 
not have won for him the crown of later 
fame. Yet these years were the seed-plot 
of all that was afterwards ripest in his 
genius, and here he made firm the begin- 
ings of subsequent achievement and 
renown. An extraordinary industry, an 
astonishing concentration of purpose, knit 
his days together. He practised the strict- 
est economy of time. Shy he might seem 
to those who approached him with any 
kind of timidity or constraint ; but those 
who knew the secrets of the home, were well 
aware how tender was his sympathy. 
They needed but to ask and they would 
receive ; and the rich bounty of his nature 
learned thereby more confidence in its 
own power to help and cheer. 

When James Martineau came to the 


decades and a half, you dedicate this tablet | pastorate of this congregation, he had 


in connection with the centenary of bis 
birth ; and you ask me to gather up in a 
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-* Symbolic figures of Knowledge and Tyuth 
stand on each side of the tablet, 


already given distinguished proof of his 
moral courage by declinmg at Dublin to 
share in the annual distribution of the 
Regium Donum. It was the first protest 
which circumstances demanded of him 
against the received tradition of his house- 
hold of faith. In other respects, he was a 
Unitarian of the straitest type. He had 
early yielded his allegiance to Priestley, 
to whom he owed his first intellectual 
apprehension of the unity and omnipre- 
sence of the divine energy in the world ; 
and he had willingly surrendered himself 
to the sovereignty of a pantheistic necessity, 
unconscious of any contradiction im his 
own experience, and lost in the majesty of 
one controlling Cause, which, working 
everywhere, did everything well. Not for 
some years did he enter into full possession 
of himself. But the searching questions of 
the young opened within him deeps which 
the analysis of philosophy had not revealed, 
and when once the conscience awoke to the 
meaning of its divine authority, he parted. 
from Belsham to listen to the voices of 
insight speaking through Coleridge and 
Carlyle, Wordsworth and Channing. New 
conceptions of thesolemnity of life and the 
grandeur of human destiny now dawned 
upon him; and he passed into an august 
fellowship with the Infinite Perfection 
who deigned to utter the law of right within 
his soul, and make him a conscious partner 
in the great purpose of eternal good. It 
was the hour of a new spiritual birth, not 
reached, indeed, by any sudden spasms of 
self-conviction, but slowly wrought out 
from the contents of his experience, and 
destined to serve as the ground of faith, 
and supply the rule of judgment, for the 
great ethical and religious structures of the 
future. To a spirit which thus saw in 
man the present reality of revelation, which 
heard in the commanding voice ‘‘ Thou 
oughtest ’’’ the very speech of heaven, 
and found in the pure heart a temple of 
divine life, the rigid Evangelicalism which 
prevailed around him seemed like defama- 
tion of the Maker’s work. The doctrine of 
total depravity struck at the very root of 
his fundamental conviction, ‘* the living 
union of God with our humanity.’’ The 
scheme of vicarious atonement cut athwart 
the first principles of justice; and the 
doctrine of eternal torment, following on 
arbitrary election, was a mockery of God’s 
righteousness and love. The brilliant 
lectures which he contributed to the famous 
Liverpool controversy, revealed the full 
extent of his revolt against the philosophi- 
cal necessarianism of his youth, and the 
theological necessarianism of his environ- 
ment. Never before had the Evangelical 
doctrine been subjected to such searching 
criticism. It was the more poignant and 
penetrating because the critic took no 
easy-going view of God’s demands. He, 
no less than his clerical antagonists, laid 
the utmost emphasis on human sin. He 
tracked it through every maze of man’s 
nature. He tore off its disguises; he 
insisted on its recognition; he dwelt on 
the stern realities of its moral retribution ; 
he gave itanew place in Unitarian devotion, 
and added a hitherto unheard note of 


| confession and humility to our hymnody. 


So constant was his attitude that he could 
even describe the whole language of Chris- 
tian piety as a ‘‘ wail of penitence,’’ andthe 
sigh of failure was heard as the undertone 
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of his loftiest teaching. In this respect 
he was in marked accord with both the 
great types of historic Christianity, the 
Catholic as well as the Evangelical. The 
year after his settlement here the great 
Anglican revival began. He poured scorn 
on its attempted justification of non-natural 
interpretation of the Articles, but he sym- 
pathised profoundly with the theological 
movement which shifted the centre of 
Christian truth from the Atonement to the 
Incarnation. As he studied the fusion of 
Hebrew and Hellenic ideas: in the early 
centuries of church history, he saw a mani- 
fest witness of Providence in the interpre- 
tation of Christ’s person in terms of the God- 
head as wellasthehumanity. Therewas the 
supreme exemplification of his favourite 
doctrine of the perennial indwelling of the 
living God in man as well as in the universe. 
But for the ecclesiastical forms of this idea, 
and. the sacerdotal pretensions raised upon 
it, he had small patience. Not till it was 
taken out of the keeping of a priestly 
corporation, could he expand it to the 
full’ scope of human nature. In Christ 
he saw the realised type of a personal 
revelation implicit in all. In that Son of 
God he learned to behold the manifestation 
of the Father ; and there was in every man, 
by the very constitution of his being, pro- 
vision for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of a supernatural life, a life above 
the pledged order of God’s laws in outward 
nature, a life in which the soul could 
aspire towards the divine affection, and the 
infinite Spirit could respond with free 
bounties of grace. But these depended on 
no external rites; they were not connected 
with prescribed words, or entrusted to 
the keeping of a hierarchy and a creed. 
In this respect James Martineau, like his 
friend, Francis Newman, stood side by side 
with the Evangelical in common protest 
against priestly claims. Life in the spirit 
was in the guardianship of no sacred order; it 
depended on no water, word, or sacramental 
bread; it was God’s gift to the soul of 
endeavour and of trust ; and the testimony 
to it lay within. Listen to the solemn 
call of duty in which already God mani- 
fests his righteousness in our own souls, 
and you will know that he teaches us by 
the law of service that he may train us 
for the liberty of his children. Through 
the religion of obedience he prepares us for 
the religion of communion. This was, 
in brief, the new interpretation of Christ- 
ianity which guided the worship of this 
place. It was based on two great orders of 
experience, the historic realisation of 
religion in the records of the primitive 
church, and the testimony of life in the 
believer to-day. A devoted student of the 
New Testament, James Martineau brought 
to the investigation of its writings a fearless 
criticism which broke down the traditional 
Unitarian view of Scriptural authority. 
Year after year he pursued his way, 
communicating his results with slow and 
cautious steps to his classes, while, on the 
field of philosophy, he was working out the 
intellectual and moral justification of the 
truth which he found in Jesus, and verified 


ini the sanctities of man’s own being. 


Looking back at four-score and ten over 
his‘long and difficult way, he saw that this 
had been in reality. the directing aim of all 
his course—to replace a religion at second- 
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religion at first hand, known in the imme- 
diate interaction of the soul and God. 
This was the purpose which history and 
philosophy in his hands combined to fulfil, 
and here was a foundation which criticism 
could not undermine nor science shake. 

Many were the results that followed from 
this central principle. However securely 
religion might be lodged in the temple 
of the soul, it was after all no purely indi- 
vidual possession. The very fact that 
provision for it was involved in the struc- 
ture of man’s nature, begot common needs 
and produced common aspirations. To 
mature these was the function of the Church 
which was the organ of united witness to 
the truth, the mother of corporate endea- 
vour, thescene of a Christian brotherhood of 
worship and service. As each successive 
group of believers gathered beneath the 
eye of God, and reared their homes of 
faith and prayer, what principle knit them 
together, rising out of their retrospect 
of the past and shaping their hope for the 
future ? Not the maintenance of a com- 
mon doctrine, for in the ordering of God 
the truth of one generation might be 
expanded or corrected by the next. When 
the foundation stone of this church was 
laid, he repudiated all attempts to ‘‘ fix 
the type of belief from age to age.’’ Here, 
for the first time he gave effect to the lesson 
which he had learned through the slow 
pleadings that wound their tortuous 
way from court to court up to the House 
of Lords, and finally produced the Dis- 
senters’ Chapels Act of 1844. Here he pro- 
claimed that the providential law of change, 
the openness to new trtth, the conception 
of a progressive revelation of God’s ways 
to man, should be frankly recognised as 
fact, and allowed for in our provisions 
for posterity. ‘‘I am a Unitarian,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘ you who will meet here from 
week to week are doubtless Unitarian too ; 
but the society of worshippers of which 
we are only the living members, and the 
Church erected here of which we shal 
be but the transient tenants, these are 
not to be defined as Unitarian. To stamp 
them with such doctrinal name would be to 
perform an act of posthumous expulsion 
against many noble dead whom it is an 
honour to revere, and perhaps to provoke 
against ourselves from a future age the 
retribution of a like excommunication.’’ 
To this principle he was again and again 
to give firm and decisive utterance, till it 
became the recognised basis of our church- 
life, the distinctive note of our religious 
worship. For its sake he bore much 
misunderstanding, and faced many diffi- 
culties. With infinite patience he sought 
again and again to give it fresh illustration, 
and guard it from the charge of involving 
indifference to truth. The experiment 
of a Free Christian Union might fail. 
Proposals for the ‘ organisation of our 
congregations, or the federation of the 
various religious bodies of this country 
with the Anglican church, might be rejected, 
But to his ideal of a Catholic communion 
of spirit transcending divergences of doc- 
trine, James Martineau remained true to his 
last hour... ¥ 


Was not this already realised, moreover, 


in the high utterances of praise and prayer ? 
From the stress. of theological debate he 


: ; : 1- | turned to the lyrics of devotion, and by his: 
hand copied’ from an ancient book by.’a” ‘‘ Hymns for the. Christian Church ayd 
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Home ’’ gave a new impulse to worship 
in sacred song. What fresh notes of 
piety were heard when the chorus of trust 
and aspiration was enriched by the voices 
of Catholic and Puritan, Anglican and 
Wesleyan; and who that has read the 
great sermon on ‘‘The Communion of 
Saints ’’ with which the book was intro- 


duced, can forget that searching appeal — 


to realise the deep and widespread union of 
hearts lying beneath the discords of the 
sects! The plea has become so familiar 
to us now, however imperfect our oppor- 
tunity to give it practical effect, that we 
hardly comprehend how novel it first 
sounded more than two generations ago. 
It brought this congregation, with a hun- 
dred others in its train, and many a trust- 
ful spirit beyond the reach of our corporate 
life, into truer sympathy with the historic 
faiths of Christendom, and made us feel 
that no ecclesiastical barriers could really 
shut us out as strangers or exiles, or de- 
prive us of a place in the household of God. 
Worship, then, was the primary means 
by which the Church ought; to make 
itself the home of those Angels of Endea- 
vour, Humiliation, Trust, Service, and 
Communion, which he saw presiding over 
the Christian life.* But to worship the 
Pastor with unfailing diligence added 
instruction. Year after year he made the 
young his special care. He gathered them 
into Sunday classes. He led them through 
the Gospel narratives; he unfolded to 
them the secrets of Paul; he showed 
them the development of doctrine and 
ritual in the Church; he expounded the 
principles of religious philosophy in simple 
form; he made them feel the mysteries 
and look into the deeps of their own 
hearts. From time to time the treatment 
of the great themes might vary. He was 
even exposed to charges of love of change 
for its own sake. The fact was that his 
intellectual conscientiousness was So sensi- 
tive, his susceptibility tonew aspects of truth 
so swift, that more sluggish minds could 
not always follow him, and recoiled from 
the difficulties or resented the efforts which 
his teaching involved. But on the more 
active spirits he produced an ineffaceable 
impression. Wide as was his learning, 
penetrating as was his insight, he did not 
seem to them to impose his results upon 
them by authority, so much as to guide 
them to the heights whence they could 
see the realities he saw. Ro 
But worship and instruction were both 
regarded as the preparation for life; and 
to the interpretation of life the Preacher 
devoted his highest powers. It was in this 
church that he said, six years after he had 
left it, ‘‘ The place where I stand is perhaps 
the spot of all the world where I have most 
lived, most hoped, most loved, most suf- 
fered.’? More even than in his own home 
among his nearest and dearest, did the 
burden of prophecy in the sanctuary bring 
him close to the world’s pain, and open to 
him the secret of weakness merged in a 
diviner strength. Lofty was his concep- 
tion of the preacher’s work, for it was 
nothing less than the soliloquy of the soul 
to God, And this could not be punctually 
produced from week to week, the fire of 


the ‘spirit could not be ‘self-kindled, and* 


there were times when the heavenly flame 
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burned low. But two great ideas informed 
the whole, the idea of duty, and the idea of 
communion. They were, indeed; but 
different aspects of one ultimate reality, 
that presence of God in the soul of man 
which was the central fact of all religion. 
To replenish the springs of that life, to 
clear away the veils of selfishness or un- 
trustful care, to undo the meshes of custom, 
and turn a cold obedience to law into a 
glowing harmony of affection, was the aim 
of those sermons which became among us 
household words. In the ‘“ Endeavours’’ 
he preached not only to one congregation, 
but to all with fit ears in the Church 
Universal. They spoke with a new lan- 
guage; in them we learned to breathe 
the airs of heaven. Through all the 
elaboration of their expression there shone 
a high austere simplicity of faith. The 
elements of life in all souls, courage and 
trust, humility and aspiration, were robed 
with that vesture of imagination which 
makes poctry the handmaid of religion, and 
reveals to us the unseen through the 
beauty of the seen. But his touch was 
always close upon the common needs, and 
a rich store of observation and experience, 
of mingled irony and sympathy, makes 
these pages as fresh to-day as they were 
sixty years ago. 

Nor was the preacher concerned only 
with individual needs, or the imcidents cf 
personal history. The principles of duty 
are of general application. They belong 
to all forms of organised effort for the 
welfare of others; to the church, with 
its provision for social service, and its 
fraternity of benevolent effort ; to the city 
with its manifold forms of municipal 
enterprise, and its ‘perils of municipal 
corruption; to commerce, where the 
integrity of trade and manufacture can 
only be secured by the joint faithfulness 
of employers and employed ; to the nation, 
charged with the welfare of its citizens, and 
bound to make justice the fundamental 
basis of the state, alike in the control of 
wealth at home, and in the promotion of 
righteousness and peace abroad. Deeply 
was he distressed by the ignorance, the 
squalor, the poverty, of large masses of 
the people in our great cities. To the 
cause of education in the Day and Sunday 
schools maintained by this congregation, 
with all their associated labours of help- 
fulness, he was untiringly devoted. He 
aided the teachers; he gave religious 
instruction every week to the boys and 
girls; he guided the efforts of the visitors 
who sought out the sickandtheneedy. He 
took part in founding the Domestic Mission, 
and was its ever-active friend. When the 
temperance movement was started, he 
saw at once its immense possibilities and 
far reaching effects, and, by personal ex- 
ample and public advocacy, he commended 
it to all. True,he might disparage “ dis- 
ciplinarian methods for the administration 
of churches, for the propagation of personal 
influence, and the voluntary management 
of Christian men.” Helived ina world of 
ideal aims, and he had confidence that 
all might do the same. : 

But great as he was as a teacher, his 
‘own attitude was always that of a disciple. 
In the realm of the intellect we-looked 
upon him as one of the great masters of his 
age ;} but in the field of religion he counted 
himself among dependent minds. He 
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trusted another rather than himself. He 
loved a higher spirit than his own; he 
could not live without someone to revere, 
and he found the object of his reverence 
in Christ. Some of his contemporaries 
thought that he weakened the grounds of 
historic faith by a destructive criticism. 
He could not understand the preference 
for an official Messiah in place of a 
spiritual Revealer. It was not because 
Jesus knew more, but because he was 
nobler, that he became a mediator, an 
uplifter, an inspirer for other men. 
And this function is passed on from age 
to age, and realised afresh whenever we 
see another conquer where we have been 
overcome, or are caught up into new 
strength by his faithfulness. Such living 
testimony to divine things you have 
discerned in James Martineau, whose 
marble image you place upon your walls 
between the symbols of Knowledge and of 
Truth. Not without significance is it that 
an adjoining tablet commemorates a 
fresher grief. Your late Pastor, Richard 
Acland Armstrong, was pre-eminent among 
his pupils alike for his comprehension and 
his exposition of the philosophy of our 
common teacher, But he was more; he was 
also in our midst an unexampled moral force; 
we hardly knew till he had gone trom us 
how we had found in him our stay and 
help. They were the witnesses among us 
in succeeding generations that “* it is ever 
the greater spirits that morally sustain 
the less.’’ Such rare souls are, indeed, 
unconscious of their elevation. They see 
only the heights they have not reached ; 
they mourn the endeavours that have 
failed. But to us who know that we rise 
by their might, the sigh of defeat is lost 
in the hymn of thanksgiving. Even here 
they were the agents of the continuous 
revealing of the sons of God. They enter 
the higher fellowship of the wise and holy. 
It is for us to share their trust, and follow 
their example; may it be also to pass 
into their peace. 


A CIVIC MARTYR. 
By Mrs. BAyvite-BERNARD. 


‘* Wuat is holy ground ?’’ asks the 
Zendavesta, and then answers itself :— 
‘* The spot where a good man treads, that 
is holy ground.’”* Surely the spot where 
a good man lies interred must share the con- 
secration, and truly hallowed is that de- 
faced and fractured stone in Dantsic 
Cathedral which marks where lie the 
remains of the noble Coural Letzkau, one 
who lived the champion of the oppressed and 
died a martyr in the cause of Freedom. A 
cousin of the Grand Master of the Order 
of Teutonic knights, and brought up from 
childhood in their service, he was, to- 
wards the end of the fourteenth century, by 
their influence chosen Burgomaster, in 
the belief that having secured this impor- 
tant position for a creature of their own, 
they would met with no efficient opposition 
to their tyranny. But though brought 
up among them he was not of them, and 
the only rule he owned was that of right. 
No sooner was he elected than he declared 
that’ henceforth his duty to the citizens 
whom he represented was paramount to any 
obligations he might owe to the Order, and 
regardless of the powerful enmity he.thus 


provoked he invariably upheld the privi- 
leges of the City against their constant 
encroachments. The struggle began when, 
having already claimed two-thirds of all the 
amber wrought in Dantsic as its special 
article of commerce, they now sought to 
deprive the burghers of their hitherto 
unquestioned right to the remaining third: 
Baffled in this by the bold resistance of the 
townspeople under the leadership of their 
chief magistrate, they then sought to 
ruin them by diverting their business into 
another channel. The newer portion of 
the City had been entirely settled by them 
as a stronghold for their adherents when 
they first took possession of the‘original old 
town, but the commercial spirit had pre- 
vailed over the military, and the two towns 
now formed but one mercantile commun- 
ity, with identical interests and equally 
disposed to resist the exactions of their 
martial rulers; The knights therefore 
now began to build another addition, in- 
tending to make it so formidable a rival as 
to force the older City into complete sub- 
mission: They accordingly offered special 
privileges to all who would remove to this 
new district, even presenting a house in it 
to the English to induce them to carry on 
exclusively there the trade they had estab- 
lished in varnish, the chief ingredient 
in which was dissolved amber, In every 
way the young community was favoured, 
and as this was a violation of the solemn 
covenant they had made with the burghers, 
Letzkau at last told the Knights to their 
face that if they broke the promises they 
had given under hand and seal they were 
less worthy of honour than the common 
people they so despised, since the meanest of 
these would hold it a disgrace to break 
his word ; and he warned them that if the 
citizens’ burdens were made yet heavier, 
and their ireedom interfered with, it could 
not be expected they would keep to their 
allegiance, while if driven to rebellion the 
consequences would be serious to the Order; 
This steady resistance and plain speaking 
quite alienated all the patriotic Burgo- 
master’s former friends, while to the ill-will 
of the Order was added the violent personal 
animosity of the Commander, whom he had 
thwarted in an attempt to get all the mills 
and cranes of the City farmed to himself; 
At length the Grand Master, fearing grave 
damage to their cause from this strife, 
came himself to Dantzic to mediate be- 
tween the opposing parties, and effected at 
least anapparent reconciliation, the Com- 
mander and the Council agreeing to com- 
pose their differences and taking a solemn 
oath ‘‘ with mouth and hand ’’ in the 
Church, to forget the past and henceforth 
live in amity. After the Grand Master 
left, the Commander kept up the show of 
friendship for some time, and to confirm 
the recently pledged alliance, on Palm 
Sunday sent an invitation to Letzkau and 
three of his colleagues to come and sup with 
him at the Castle. They were then guests 
at the house of another Counsellor, but, un- 
willing to show mistrust or give fresh 
cause of offence, excused themselves to their _ 
host and at once set off. On the road they 
met the Commander’s Foo], who either 
lacking discretion, or humanely desirous to 


give a warning, said with a laugh—‘‘ If 


you knew what is intended you would not 
join the meal to-day.’* They took no 
notice and passed on, but soon after one 
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of them, suddenly stopping, said he had 
left the key in his money-chest and must 
hasten back to secure it. Perhaps he had 
taken alarm at the Fool’s speech, or felt 
some presentiment of evil, for on reaching 
home he stayed there making no effort 
to rejoin his companions, who went on 
until another’s heart began to fail, and say- 
ing he did not like the Fool’s speech, sug- 
gested that they should all turn back. 
But Letzkau’s bolder spirit felt no fear, and 
he represented that to show any discourtesy 
might destroy the new friendship, while 
if even any wrong were intended it would 
not cost them their heads. They there- 
fore entered the Castle without further 
hesitation, and were politely received on the 
drawbridge by some of the knights. But 
the moment they had crossed, the gates 
were shut and the bridge drawn up, while 
the ill-omened laugh of the Fool, who had 
followed them, rang out again as he cried 
mockingly, ‘‘ Ha! ha! so the birds are 
caught.’’ His gibe was soon made clear 
when, on reaching the Hall, the Commander 
and a number of the Brethren greeted them 
as ‘* Villains,’’ and abusively reproached 
them for always opposing the Order. They 
at first remonstrated that they had only 
done what was right. ‘‘ Right! right!”’ 
interrrupted the Commander, ‘‘ your only 
right was to be obedient.’? lLetzkau 
finding that here indeed might alone was 
right, would not stoop to further disputa- 
tion, but calmly turning to his son-in- 
law Hecht exclaimed ‘‘ You see how it is 
with us;’’ then as the sense of power- 
lessness shot a pang to his heart, added 
with momentary emotion: ‘‘Oh! I would 
give 1,000, florins to have a good sword 
in my hand this day.’’ : 

The Commander now called for the 
executioner, and peremptorily ordered 
him to behead these men. To his astonish- 
ment the man absolutely refused, saying 
that it was not his office to execute any 
but such as had been tried by a proper tri- 
bunal and condemned. As, though seized 
and beaten, the worthy fellow persisted in 
his refusal, the captives were ordered to be 
thrust into a dungeon, while the Comman- 
der and his co-conspirators sat down to 
supper making merry over the success of 
their plot. This unhallowed Sabbath fes- 
tiva] being protracted till midnight,the wire 
at last drowned any remaining scruple or 
sense of decency, and they determined, 
since the professional headsman proved so 
uncomplying, themselves to fulfil this office. 
Though their defenceless prisoners had 
no other weapons than words the cowards 
shrank from encountering even these, 
so ordered the hapless victims to be brought 
before them, not only bound but gagged. 
Rushing with their swords first upon 
Letzkau, aiter piercing him with many 
wounds they finally cut bis throat and then 
dispatched the other two in lke savage 
manner. But though the holy Brethren 
were thus not ashamed to do the work the 
fired headsman had scorned to stain his 
hands with, they were not equally ready 
to avow their vile deed, which was accord- 
ingly kept so secret that the Council and 
the other citizens knew nothing of what had 
occurred beyond the fact that their repre- 
sentatives had not returned. Concluding 
that the knights were keeping them 
prisoners, they immediately sent off a 
deputation to the headquarters at Marien- 


burgh to lay their complaint before the 
Grand Master. Meanwhile Frau Anna, 
Letzkau’s daughter and wife to Hecht, 
anxious to afford some comfort to the 
supposed captives, took meat and wine 
of the best to the Castle gate, begging 
that it might be given to them, whereupon 
the Commander’s men not only undertook 
to deliver the supply, but even brought 
back a pretended message of what the 
gentlemen would like best for their next 
meal ; and thus the poor wife and daughter 
day by day prepared some fresh delicacy 
for her dear ones, sadly rejoicing that she 
could at least aflord them this solace, 
while all the time her dainties were being 
devoured by the rude soldiers, with a laugh 
at what they deemed a good jest. This 
went on for six days until, on Easter 
Sunday, the deputation returned with a 
peremptory order from the Grand Master 
that the prisoners should be forthwith 
released. On this announcement a crowd 
of citizens gathered round the Castle gate 
to greet the patriots as they should come 
forth, their kindred pressing foremost to 
be ready toembrace them. But the hours 
went past and there were no signs of their 
appearance, till at last, as evening drew on, 
there was a stir within the Castle yard and 
then while every heart was throbbing with 
gladsome expectation, the portal opened 
and suddenly a mangled corpse was thrown 
out, and another, and another, and then 
the crashing gate was scornfully flung to, 
and all again was still within that murder- 
ous hold. But without, among the ex- 
cited throng rose the wail of bitter grief, 
mingled with the deep murmur of manly 
indignation, the bereaved families mourning 
their husbands and fathers and the citizens 
lamenting their lost leader, with curses on 
the tyrants who had slain him. The 
poor disfigured bodies were respectfully 
taken up and soon after interred by the 
burghers with much ceremony and every 
possinle mark of honour, Letzkau and his 
son-in-law being deposited beside the high 
altar in the Cathedral. The massive 
stone which marks the spot is riven across 
with a huge crack, as though the appeal 
of the martyrs beneath had burst the very 
tomb, as the cry of their blood went up to 
Heaven for justice on their murderers. 
Doubtless a day of reckoning came at 
last, but there seems to have been no 
striking or speedy retribution. The citi- 
zens were probably unable to effect any- 
thing without a chief, and the remaining 
counsellors intimidated by the fate of their 
colleagues from assuming active leadership: 
‘The Grand Master, though he had shown 
himself desirous to prevent mischief, 
did not apparently care to interfere when 
it had once been accomplished, for the 
only other fact related by the chronicler con- 
cerning the mournful history is not the in- 
fliction of any punishment on the evil-doers, 
but the addition to their crime of another, 
viz., that fourteen days after the treach- 
erous massacre they caused the widows 
and orphans of the murdered counsellors 
to be driven forth from house and home and 
took possession of all their vietims’ property. 
Verily those were woful times for the 
weak! Happier days are ours, but never 
should we forget the dauntless few who 
‘* When ’twas treason to be free,’’ dared 
to resist tyranny and lay down their lives 
in the cause of the oppressed: ~ 


FREE RELIGION IN DENMARK.* . 


Sranps Denmark where it did? No, 
the Danish people are spirited, vigorous, 
and enterprising in business matters, as 
all Western Europe now knows; and an 


increasing section of the Danish people | 


would seem determined to show enterprise, 
to make progress, and to help their neigh- 
bours to advance in the realms of theology 
and religion. The leaven of religious 
liberalism works ‘irresistibly, manifesting 
itself partly in the spread of modern 
rational views and a practical religion, and 
partly in a Free Church movement, which 
offers a devotional and worshipful home 
for free spirits. Certainly it is a necessary 
and noble work to show and prove that, 
apart from outgrown dogmas, man’s re- 
ligious and devotional needs can still be 
satisfied ; there can still be the Divine com- 
munion, the united worship, which are the 
necessary consecration and strength of the 
highest, truest life and effort. 

This is the kind of religious work which 
our friends in Denmark are faithfully 
doing. Pastor Uffe Birkedal and his co- 
workers in Copenhagen, and other steadfast 
witness-bearers up and down the land, are 
assuredly not toiling in vain. They 
evidently win appreciation and gain re- 
cruits, and this largely because, in the 
midst of all heresy and the candid ex- 
pression of sincere modern thought, their 
emphasis is all the time placed upon the 
real religion which abides in presence of 
all change of thought or opinion, a bene- 
diction to all who sincerely embrace it and 
enter into its spirit and its life. 

A fresh indication of the activity of our 
friends we welcome in the little publication 
referred to at the beginning of this article. 
The weekly paper, Lys over Landet, edited 
by Mr. Theo. Berg, continues its useful 
activity, but since the beginning of July 
Miss Westenholz, the secretary of the Free 
Church, has been editing a little sixteen 
page fortnightly magazine, entitled, 
‘* Protestant News,’’ of which the aim is 
somewhat different. 

The best indication of its spirit and pur- 
pose will be a translation, as follows, of the 
opening article :— 

“* The reason why the Free Church con- 
gregation resolved to issue this little maga- 
zine is because we felt that, in the present 
day, when our future ecclesiastical consti- 
tution in Denmark is being considered, 
there is need for a literary organ for all 
those who desire the maintenance of our 
State Church, but who perceive that its 
maintenance is beneficial to the people, 
and therefore justified only when it is so 
reformed that those who are no longer in 
harmony with out-grown dogmas and forms 
can still, with personal truthfulness, re- 
main within its pale. In entitling our 
magazine ‘ Protestant News,’ and in 
adopting as our motto Luther’s great 
phrase, ‘It is unsafe and dangerous to 
act against one’s own conscience,’ we 
desire to intimate that without any narrow 
limitation, its columns will be open to any 
writers whose ultimate appeal is to con- 
science rather than to external authorities. 
We do not aim to provide a new arena for 
theological and scientific debate, which, we 
think, is rather in order in the special 

* “ Protestantisk Tidende.” Published by the 


Free Church Congregation, Copenhagen, on the 
1st and 15th of each month. 
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technical journals devoted to theology or 
' science. We do not aim to raise, far less 
to answer, the great question, ‘ What is 
truth?” What we do desire is that, to 
the best of our power, we may help any 
to worship God in spirit and in truth in 
accordance with their own personal faith. 
We cannot and will not for a moment 
conceal the fact that our religious stand- 


‘point removes us far from the church’s 


official theology and creed and its present 
constitution, and that the contents of our 
magazine will be in harmony with the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Paternoster 
rather than with conventional creeds. 
But just as firmly as we hold to that which 
to us is true, and maintain our right to 
hear it proclaimed, and to openly bear 
witness for it in our State Church, just so 
zealously do we aim to defend the right 
of all our Protestant fellow-countrymen to 
the same privileges and benefits from their 
own point of view. All of any section or 
type of thought who, in brotherhood and 
mental liberty desire to speak forth the 
truth which is in them in relation to our 
national ecclesiastical affairs, are hereby 
invited to contribute to our pages.’’ 

Pastor Birkedal follows with an article 
headed, ** Back to Worms,’’ showing that 
the principle which Luther advanced, but 
which he did not carry into logical realisa- 
tion, becoming himself intolerant instead 
of comprehensive, is yet in itself sound and 
true, and justifies further modern advance 
in the same Protestant spirit of fidelity to 
conscience. 

‘“M. B. W.’’ considers the question : 
“* What is conscience ? what isits problem ? 
what its goal?’’ It is a thoughtful sur- 
vey from the historical point of view, and 
also in reference to the experience of the 
inward personal life. It allows for the 
development of a power in presence of the 
varying conditions of a progressive moral 
and spiritual life. The supreme hour for 
any man who has been reared in belief in 
God, whose trust in the witness of prophets 
and martyrs is unmovable, but who has 
never come face to face with God, and 
who at times sadly sighs, ‘* Lord, I believe, 
help Thou my unbelief,’’ is when he reaches 
the conviction that conscience is the voice 
of the living God, a revelation or an in- 
flowing of Divine life. 

As to the desire—natural enough, and 
really beautiful, in those who, in spite of 
their heresy, love the Church of the Danish 
people—that there shall be in the national 
Church, by the side of the ritual, sermons 
and special ministrations of orthodox 
clergy, an equal and openly acknowledged 
place for those of the modern Free Church 
movement in the metropolis and elsewhere, 
our friends have entered upon a long and 
arduous crusade, needing much courage and 
patience, and we must all honour their 
chivalrous intent, and know that it will at 
least bring the reward of inward conse- 
eration and increase of spiritual life. 
Meantime, although practically—if not 
imevitably—outside the technical organisa- 
tion and communion of the State Church, 
they are doing good work for religion, for 
freedom in religion, for the extension of 
the invisible spiritual unity of the larger 
church of the future, which, under whatever 
name or form, shall make a home for the 
evolution of a spiritual humanity in the 
kingdom of God on earth as in heaven. 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


WALES. 

THe one topic of prime importance in 
Wales still is the Revival, not but that the 
termination of the coal crisis and the fall 
of the Government are felt to touch us very 
nearly. 

A little more than a twelvemonth ago 
the young man Evan Roberts, at that time 
only twenty-six, unknown, comparatively 
illiterate, came upon the scene like a bolt 
from the blue, and his fame soon spread 
over the world almost with lightning 
rapidity. It is said his portrait is‘as well 
known in the chief cities of Europe and 
America as it is in our own townsin Wales. 
It is estimated that nearly 100,000 members 
were added to the Welsh churches during 
1904-5, and mainly through his instrumen- 
tality. The question is frequently asked, 
and sometimes with no little misgiving, 
How many of these have stood—faithful ? 
And the answer that will prove satisfactory 
to the doubter cannot, perhaps, be got. 
I have made some inquiries locally. The 
Rev. J. Grawys Jones (C), a near neighbour, 
says that nearly two hundred were added 
to his church during the period mentioned, 
and that twenty-five of these have more or 
less lapsed. None, however, have fallen 
back into their old ways; some have left 
the district, others have cooled down and 
don’t take the same interest in all the 
services of the church as they did at first. 
The report of the other churches would 
probably be much the same. 

It can never be repeated too often that 
the Welsh Revival is not to be placed in the 
same category as that of Torrey and Alex- 
ander. Thecontrastisverymarked. There 
is no large financial outlay, no publication 
by large posters, no beat of drum or blare 
of trumpet ; allis natural and spontaneous. 
Evan: Roberts’ first public appearance was 
on Sunday, November 6, 1904, at Bryn- 
seion, within five minutes’ walk of the 
place where these lines are written, and he 
appeared then simply as a lay supply, 
taking the place of the regular minister, 
who failed to keep his appointment. But 
the ‘‘ thing ’’ caught on at once, so that 
on the three or four ensuing nights the 
largest place of worship in the district 
could not contain the crowds that thronged 
together, and overflow meetings had to be 
held elsewhere—this notwithstanding the 
fact that Evan Roberts himself only 
remained over Tuesday night.. It was on 
that Sunday night the torch was applied, 
and the result is known. I did not see 
Evan Roberts on his first visit, but I 
attended several of the meetings that 
followed, and, like most others, I was 
simply ‘‘ amazed, and marvelled.’’ I 
don’t pretend to explain. 

On November 27 of this year he paid 
his second visit to this district, and the 
news soon spread far and near. Once 
more he stood in the Brynseion pulpit 
where he opened his mission a twelvemonth 
ago. The place was packed, and hundreds 
failed to gain admittance. I was not 
present at this meeting, but I hear that for 
some time prior to his leaving his host’s 
house for the meeting Roberts appeared to 
be in. great mental distress and almost 
afraid to attend. But they had prayers, 
and he became calm and bright. During 
the meeting he gave an address which three 


intelligent Unitarians described to me as 
excellent. 

I was present on Tuesday, and on 
Wednesday for nearly five hours con- 
secutively I watched the developments 
with much interest. They did not differ 
materially from those of last year. There 
were short speeches, recitations of passages 
of scripture, hymns, prayers, not according 
to any prescribed order, but as the Spirit 
moved. «The prayers went on, sometimes 
several together, and simultaneously with 
the singing of hymns. Some of the prayers 
seemed to be given from memory, but they 
had the ring of conviction in them and 
were very beautiful and touching; others 
were the agonising cries of the moment, 
prayers for the rescue of some prodigal—a 
brother, a sister, a dear friend—from the 
error of his ways. Once or twice the 
whole body of the congregation seemed to 
have been swept off its feet. Some were 
laughing, some crying, some praying at the 
top of their voice; some seemed to be 
swayed by contortions of great agony ; 
others fainted away and had to be 
carried out; and all was in a kind of 
ecstatic confusion. 

Evan Roberts is undoubtedly a mystery 
to everybody. Those who know him best 
and love him most don’t profess to under- 
stand him. While admitting that some of 
his methods may be crude and open to 
criticism, they have unbounded confidence 
in his sincerity. He is as simple as a child, 
yet withal as brave as a hero when the case 
demands. He is a strange compound of 
deep seriousness and winsome cheerfulness. 
With him storm and sunshine, tears and 
smiles are in close proximity, and follow 
each other in rapid succession. His power 
over the congregation is wonderful, whether 
to rouse or quiet it. As a rule, he does 
not approve of excitement, as he is himself 
then in a state of great agitation. He likes 
best the meeting that is quiet, serious, 
solemn, as contributing to best results. He 
is not responsible for the excitement, but 
accepts it as part of the means to the end 
in view. It was during an interval of 
quiet a middle-aged lady, in an excellent 
speech, said if religion was to be real it 
must go with us always and everywhere, 
weekdays as well as Sundays, at home with 
our daily duties as well as in church or 
chapel. Another lady, pressing the same 
lesson home, said she began a twelvemonth 
ago by trying as far as she could to be like 
Mary, but as a result she found disorder 
and discord at home. This year she had 
made up her mind that she must be a 
Martha as well as a Mary if she wished to 
find peace. 

It is not an uncommon remark during 
times of revival that efforts are made to 
pray, but that the voices are not heard 
owing to the noise—as if the prayers were 
intended for the human and not the Divine 
ear. But what is Prayer? What is its 
real inner meaning? Is it mere medita- 
tion, or has it an objective end and aim ? 
Is it something intended for the congre- 
gation solely, or is it directed to a Supreme 
Being? In public worship the minister 
does not pray to the congregation, but 
tries to lead the congregation in its worship 
of Almighty God. It is often mentioned 


as a fault in Evan Roberts that he allows a 
meeting to pass without ever saying a 
word. Others may be taking part and he 
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may be praying all the time. ‘* More 
things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of.’ It is reported that on 


the 5th inst., at a meeting of 3,000 people. 


at Pwllheli, which was kept going till nearly 
eleven o'clock, he never uttered a word. 
One of the things that he is constantly 
troubled about is that people should look 
to him as if he were somebody, instead of 
looking to Jesus and to God. He himself 
disclaims all credit personally. 

His religion is life to Evan Roberts. He 
is devotional to an extreme, spending most 
of his waking hours reading his Bible, with 
which he is as familiar as with the multipli- 
cation table; or he is engaged in prayer, 
or perhaps jotting down notes for future 
use. There is no doubt much of the 
mystic in him, which would argue a near 
relationship in some respects to the 
Quaker. He sees visions, dreams dreams, 
hears voices. On one occasion, after 
reading that passage in the Ephesians 
(vi. 12) which relates to the conflict of the 
saints with the powers of darkness, he said, 
excitedly, ‘‘ This conflict is going on here 
to-night. The evil spirits are here in this 
meeting now. I see them, feel them.’’ 
On another occasion he narrated a recent 
experience of his at his home chapel at 
Loughor. He and a few friends were 
engaged in worship there, when suddenly 
they heard the sweet strains of a celestial 
choir wafted on the air. The singing was 
in Welsh, and the words were ‘‘ Jesus is 
coming.’’? He took this as a hint to start 
on his second mission. To some all this 
will sound as mere superstition, and [ 
should hesitate to say No; but I would 
suggest that Scripture seems saturated 
with much of the same sort, and before 
joining in the condemnation I should lke 
to know what such men as Crookes, 
Wallace, and Sir Oliver Lodge would say 
to it. 

I have nearly exhausted my space, and 
must hurry to a conclusion, leaving 
particulars to be dealt with on a future 
occasion. The Revival has not left a great 
impression on any of our churches. Gelly- 
onen and Llandyssil have, perhaps, bene- 
fited most. In some districts the oppo- 
sition on the part of the orthodox has been 
persistently bitter. On the whole, how- 
ever, we have been plodding along, holding 
our own more or less successfully. 

The ‘‘ housing question,’ which has 
demanded much attention of late, is now 
practically settled, but it has entailed a 
legacy of debt which it will take some 
time to liquidate. The two societies—the 
Welsh and English—are helping bravely. 
The Musical Societies maintain their 
interest. Much is expected from the 
Temperance Society founded last summer. 
Our quarterly meetings continue popular, 
as is manifest from the large attendances. 
Yr Ymofynydd—the Welsh Inquirer—is 
increasing its circulation, and forging its 
way into quarters where no Unitarian 
minister would be allowed to put his foot. 
The Hibbert Journal, also, though telling 
its story in a foreign tongue, finds its way 
into many an unexpected quarter. 

The saddest feature in our present 
outlook is contained in the fact that so 
many of our ministers are being lured 
away by the richer pastures found else- 
where, | ' . 

R. J. Jones, 


of the nation. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 


should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
—— et 


Boeston.—On Sunday evening last the Rev. 
W. Stoddart, preached a sermon in Spain Lane 
Chapel, on “Religion and Politics,” in which he 
pleaded for the application of the principles of 
religious justice and righteousness to the policy 
At the conclusion of the dis- 
course, Mr, Stcddart invited Ald. Wm. Bedford, 
J.P., to express his views on the subject which 
he did, and mentioned that the gentleman whom 
he had brought with him was Mr. Hurst Holli- 
well. -On hearing this Mr. Stoddart invited the 
well-known opponent.of clerical intolerance in 


the schools to give’ them a few words. Mr. 


Hurst Holliwell, expressed his full concurrence 
with the discourse, especially with the distinction, 
so strongly drawn between religion, which is 
righteousness, and ecclesiastical systems. The 
priests had ever been the opponents of spiritual 
religion, and the bishops and archbishops of the 
State Church in Christ's day had conspired 
together and put to death the Prophet of 
Nazareth. 

Brighton.—A Reading Circle and a Glee 


‘Society have just been formed in connection 
with the church, and the Ladies’ Working Party, - 
which lapsed for awhile, has been successfully 


re-established, and now meets regularly on 
Tuesday afternoons. The boys of the elder 
classes in the Sunday school have formed a 
Football Club. Among the week-night events 
of the past autumn haye been two very sociable 
“socials,” and a lecture by the Rev. Priestley 
Prime, on ‘‘Garden City,’ which attracted a 
full audience, including many strangers, to the 
newly decorated Lecture Hall. There has been 
an increase in the attendances at Sunday 
evening services. 

Hinckley.—The Young Women’s Bible Class 
in connection with the Great Meeting (conducted 
by Mrs. Jenkins, wife of the minister, the Rev. 
T. J. Jenkins) held a very successful tea and 
social gathering on Saturday, Dec. 16. 
for regular attendance were distributed by Mr, 
Hugh Atkins, anda pleasant incident of the 
evening was a presentation, by Mr. Atkins on 
behalf of the members of the class, of a very 
pretty tea service to Mrs. Jenkins.—A generous 
Christmas benefaction, to be distributed in 
perpetuity to the deserving poor and aged 
women of Hinckley. has been arranged for 
by a gift from My. Thomas Atkins, of the well- 
known hosiery firm, Atkins Brothers, long 
established in the town. Mr. Atkins is calling 
his fund the ‘‘Elizabeth Atkins Fund” in 
memory of his mother, who lived to an advanced 
age, and who was, like himself, one of the most 
loyal and active of the congregation of the 
Great Meeting, ‘The fund is to be administered 
by three trustees, at the head of whom is to be 
the minister of the Great Meeting for the time 
being. Sixty women are to receive half a 
sovereign each at Christmas, attendants at the 
chapel to have the prior claim. 

London: Laymen’s Ciub.—A very success- 
ful smoking coneert was held at the Inns of 
Court Hotel on Friday, December 15. The 
President, Mr. H. B. Lawford, occupied the 
chair, and there was a large attendance of mem- 
bers and friends. An excellent programme 
(arranged by Mr. A, Savage Cooper, W. H. 
Coltart and F. Dimmeck) was contributed to 
by Messrs. F. L. Sargent, A. S. Cooper, Frank 
Terscn, G. W. Howard, Charles Mooney, 8. T. 
Lock, and Madame Hastings Warren. During 
the evening, the President performed a novel 
conjuring trick in the unavoidable absence of the 
conjuror on the programme, by taking the hat 
round and drawing silver from’ the members’ 
pockets for a Christmas Box for the Missions. 
By this means £6 was collected, and divided 


equally among the missions at Bell-street, Rhyl-. 


street, and George’s-row. 

Manchester: Moss Side (Appointment). 
—The Rey. A, Cunliffe Fox, B.A., of Glossop, has 
accepted the invitation of the members of the 
Moss Side Unitarian Church, Shrewsbury-street, 
to become their minister, and will begin his 
duties on April 8, 1906. 

Manchester: Upper Brook-street.—The 
Rev. C. Peach has just concluded a course of six 
Sunday evening lectures on ‘The Moral System 
of Shakespeare,”- The lectures, which were well 
attended, treated of ‘‘ The Supernatural Element 
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in Shakespeare”; ‘‘The Inner and Outer 
Worlds,’ -‘‘Innocenee. and Pathos”;  Mo- 
mentum of Character,” “Realm of Tragedy,” 
‘Wrong and Restoration.” Pie 
Middlesbrough —A sale of work, organised 
by.the Church Guild, to help to pay for the new 
system of ventilation and the clectrie light 
recently installed in the church, was held in the 
schoolroom on Wednesday, Dec. 13, and opened 
by Lady Bell, who was accompanied by Sir Hugh 
Bell. The sale was very successful, as was also 
the ‘At Home” of the Guild, held on the follow- 
ing evening. y emu 
Norwich.—The Rey, Alfred Hall concluded a 
series of sermons on “ Unitarianism” at the 
Octagon Chapel, on Sunday Jast. The attend- 
ance was larger than it has been at the services 
for several years, the average being 300 persons. 
The strangers, who formed a greas part of the 
congregations, were chiefly men, and the interest 
aroused has been considerable. Gas 
Scarborough.—A social gathering was held 
in the schoolroom on Friday evening, December 
15, when there was a good attendance to meet 
the Revs. John Ellis and A. H. Dolphin, Dis- 
trict minister and secretary respectively of the 
Yorkshire Unitarian Union. Both these genttle- 
men gave addresses on the work of the Union, 
urging its claims on the churches in the county, 
and laying stress on the necessity of realising 
their responsibilities and privileges as members 
of one corporate body. : ; 
South Cheshire and District Association 
of Sunday-schoels and Congregations. — 
The winter meeting was held at Nantwich, en 
Wednesday, December 13. ‘he President, the 
Rev. C. D. Badland, took the chair, and a payer 
read by Mr. Stanley J. Davis, on ‘Counter 
Attractions to Public-houses” proyoked a well- 
sustained discussion. After tea, in the school- 
room, cordial votes of thanks were passed to 
Mr. Davis for his. paper, and to the Rey. H. E. 
Haycock (who is leaving the district) for his past 
services as secretary. A religious service was 
afterwards held in the chapel, conducted by Mr. 
Haycock. The collection for the funds of the 
Association realised 13s. 5d..° Mr. A. Orrett is 
acting as secretary pro tem. as well as treasurer. 


THE new volume of the Welsh series, 
Cyfres y Fil, edited by Mr. Owen M.- 
Edwards, M.A., of Lincoln. College, Ox- 
ford, is a selection in prose and verse 
from the writings of the late Rev. W: 
Thomas, M.A. (Gwilym Marles), of Llan- 
dyssul, who, with his congregation, was 
the old Liwynrhydowen 


selection, which is non-political arid un- 
controversial in character, is made with 
great taste, and is a welcome tribute to 
the memory of a man who did fine work 
in his day. Cyjres y Fil means, we 
understand, ‘‘The Thousand Series,’’ 
with reference to the circulation of the ~ 
publication. The new volume is the four- 
teenth of the series, which began with 
selections from Dafydd ab Gwilym, a 
contemporary of Chaucer’s. The price 
of the little volumes, which circulate 
largely among young people, is 1s. 6d. 
The publishers are Jones Bros., Conway, 
N. Wales. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


—— 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 


later than Thursday Afternoon. 
FO : 


SUNDAY, December 24. 

Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High-street, 11 15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR HurRN, 

Bermondsey, © Fort-road, 7, Rev. Eustace 

THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and7, Rev, W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. W. StannEy. | 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. Epgar Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr.. - 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11, 
Rev. Frank K. Frerston, and 6.30, 
Carol Service. 


Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, : 


11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrzis. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
f place, 11 and 7, Rev. H. Rawiines, M.A. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. H. 
Gow, B.A., and 6.30, Rev. Srorrorp 
Brooks, M.A., ‘* Peace.”’ 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH.’ 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savern Hicks, M.A. 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and7. 
Rev. FrepD. HaNnKINSON. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. — 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 

J. Pace Horrs. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
+= Green, 7, Mr. Sinciare. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GrorGE. Critcuiry, B.A. 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jnnxrins JoNEs. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
_ and 7, Rey. Frrtx Taybor. 
Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 
_ Epwarp CArLETon, 
Stoke Newington, 11.15 and 7, Rev, W. 
c Woooine, B.A. ante 
Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. G. Sxzxr, 
and 6.30, Mr. W. R. MarsHAL.. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
Dr. Mummury. 
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Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tt. 

Biackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprert McGrx. 

Brackroor, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 

Boornsz, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Morty Mitts. 

Bovrnemovrs, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cor, 

BRaDForD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. Cerupia Jonzs, M.A. 

Brieuton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PrizstLey Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 7, 
Rey. GEoRGE STREET. 

CanTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. H. Smrra. ; ; 

Curstur, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 

; Rey. H. E. Haycoox. 

Dovur, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1] 
and 6,30. 

GuinprorD, Unitarian Christian Church, 
_and 6.30, Rev. CLrmEent E. Pix. 
Hastryes, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
' 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 
Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CaaRLEs 
_ Harcrovs, MA. _ spt hatin 
‘Luronster, Narborough-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
_ GerrruD von Petzorp,M.A, || 
LiscarD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey, A. Ernest Parry, 


7, Rev. CHARLES 


11,15 


il 


Liverproot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHarLes CRADDOOK. 

Liyerroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 

~ Rev. H. D. Rozserts. 

Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.39, 
Rev. J. C. Opaurs, B.A, 

Marpsrong, Earl-street. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. A. Farquuarson.  - 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
Livrns. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
Jaons, M.A. 

PortsmourH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsMoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr.-T. Bonp. : 

Scarsoroucu, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OrrweELt Bryns. 

Sxvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. Tzaspatn Rrep. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. Stren, M.A, 

SipmovTs, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. Acar. 

Soutnenp, Darnley-road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
Detta Evans. 

Sourueort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Mort. 

TENTERDEN, Ashford-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. S. 
BURROWS. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TROWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 

_ Warn. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 

road, 11 and 6.30. 


—$<$== 


IRELAND. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G, 
' H. Vancg, B.D. 
: i : 
WALES. 
ApsrystwitH, New Market Hail, 11. 
ee 
Carz Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church’ 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. Batmrortu. 
2B SS 
CHRISTMAS DAY. 
Essrx Caurcn, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11, 
Rev. Franx K, Frexston. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11, Rev. H. Rawxiryes, M.A. 
LiverPoot, Hope-street Church, 11, Rev. H. D. 
RoBerts. 
Liverpool, Ullett-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
CuarLtes Crappock and Rey. J. C. OpGERs. 


B.A. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
DRuMMOND. 

Scarzporovcn, Westborough, 11, Rev. OrrweL1 
Binns. 


SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 1], Rev. A. H. 
DoLPHIN and Rev. C. J.Srruet, M.A. 


i¢ TH CHNTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE. PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 
B.C. 


Assets, £162,000. 
Dinzorors, 
Chatrman—Sir H. W. Lawzenoz, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.0. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupex, A.R.1.B.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 
Miss Crom, GraDwett, 7, Victoria-strest, 8.W. 
F, H. A. Harpoastrx, F.S.1., 5, Old Queen-st, S.W. 
ALEXANDER W. LawREnce, 3, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C, : 
Miss Orme, 118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8. W. 
SrepHEen SEAWARD TAYLER, ‘ Fairholme,” 8, Mcunt 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, §.W, 
PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 8 and 84 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 
BORROWER’S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100, 


10 years. | 12 years. | 15 years. | 18 years. | 21 years 
5 ee oe | 018 41015 6/042/08BNH 


Compare the. above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Special facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chase houses for their own occupation, 


free, 7s 
FREDERICK LONG, Manager. 


Prospectus | 


SLACKFRIARS MISSION 


AND 


STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL, S.E. 


Appeal for New Subscribers. 


ee committee confidently appeal to friends 

to assist them in maintaining the above 
Institution. Conseqzent upon the death of 
many old Subscribers the funds necessary for 
carrying on the important mission work in 
this district have become all tco little, and to 
avoid annual special appeals it is necessary to 
have the subscription list increased. A sub- 
seription of any amount would be gladiy 
welcomed and entities to membership of the 
{nstitution, The following generous response 
has already been mado :— 


DONATIONS. * 

£osd 
Mrs. Ashton as ee PAU ral) 
Mr. Ernest E. Briggs ... cers (0) 
Sir John Brunner, Bart. Ors Ou 
Mr. Walter Holland Eons O 
Dr. Courtney Kenny ... 5 0: 0 
Miss Mary Preston 10 0 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. : 
Mrs. Joshua Buckton ... eA eed te aie 
Mrs. J.R. Holland... vat SED DO 
Miss Mary Preston ... Rest Maen Oo Oar 
Mr. Ion Pritchard a ae pepe Be reat), 
Mrs. Thomasson ae i ean A toe 0) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS PROMISED For 1906. 

Mr. Ernest E. Briggs ... mS See Oe Ds O 
Rev. J, Estlin Carpenter .... 2222.0 


Further contributions may be sent to the 
Treasurer— 


C. F. Pearson, Hsq., 
Redington Lodge, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Martineau and Armstrong Memorials 


Erected in Hope Street Church, Liverpool, 


Photographs can be obtained at the LIVERIOCL 
BOOKSELLERS’ Co., Ltd., Lord Street, Liverpool ; or T. 
LEE LLOYD, 6, Dingle Lane, Liverpool. Cabinet sizo 
9d. each mounted, 6d. unmounted, TEnlargements 
15 x 12 inches, 7s. 6d. framed, and 4s. 6d. unframed. 


We would localisea MAGAZINE for any 
Church requiring same, made up cf any inset 
with two pages of local notes. 

SUPPLIED FREE. 


Address : ELLINGTON & CO., Publishers, 
Advertising Agents, and Contractors, 10, Fen- 
wick-street, HULME, MANCHESTER, Localisers 
of every suitable inset. Canvassers required. 


ts NITY.”—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One eopy 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d, 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to EDITOR, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


FREDK. LONG & SOR, 


AUSTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LARD AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Rents Collected, and the entire management cf 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &. 


SS! 
DEATHS. 


Werexs.—On December 14th, at 9, Baker- 
street, Nottingham, Mary Jane, wife of 
Orchard James Weeks, aged 75 years. 


TER.—On Thursday, the 21st December, at 
AOTEE Queen’s-gate, eRe Clara Potter, 
aged 74, the eldest daughter of the late 
Edmund Potter, Esq., ; F.R.S., 
formerly of Camfield Place, Herts. No 
flowers. ; 


ah OM Oye Oe 


etc 
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The Sunday School Association. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


FOR A LIMITED PERIOD. 


‘THE HELPER’ 


A Handbook for Sunday School Teachers 
and Parents. 
Vols. for 1898, 1899, 1900 and 1902. 
Published at 2/6 net, 
Offered for 1/- per vol., postage 4d. 
Nore—The issue for 1901 ts out of print. 


Also the few remaining copies of 


THE 
‘Sunday School Helper’ 


Vols. 1888, 1889, 1890 and 1891, 
Offered for Gd. per vol., postage 4d. 


The Committee make this offer subject to 
its remaining in force only until the 28th 
February next, or until the remainder of the 
copies have been sold. 

Orders will be executed in the order received 
and should be sent to 

Mr. B. C. HARE, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, 


London, W.C. 


Schools, etc. 
HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Litian Tatzot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musiciang. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 

New Term January 20th, 1906. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRIGHTON. 


A Founder's Scholarship will be competed 
for in June, 1906. The value is such as to 
reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and 
tuition to £30 a year, 

For particulars of the Examination, apply 
to Miss Wiraitu, Roedean School, Brighton. 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, 24, Hamin- 
TON ROAD, SHERWOOD RISE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Preparatory to the Public Schools. 

Head Master, Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Next Term begirs Thursday, January 18, 1905 
Prospectus on application. BOARDERS 
received. _ Reference kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston, Hssex House, 
Campden-hill, W. 


\ INIFRED HOUSE. — INVALID 
pear rot CONVALESCENT 
i H 
Wray Crescent, TOLLINGTON Park, 
Lonpon, N. 

For girls, between 3 to 12 years; for boys, 
from 3 to 10 years, suffering from spinal or 
hip disease, or rickets, or recovering from ill- 
ness : or in a debilitated state of health. 

Application to be made to Miss M. Pritchard, 
Hon, Sec., 11, Highbury-crescent, London, N. 
Maintenance fees, four to five shillings weekly. 

Subscriptions and donations are much needed, 
and will be gratefully received by Wm. M. 
BiytTH, Esq., Hon, Treasurer, or by Miss M. 
PRITCHARD, ‘Hon. Sec, 


Now READY. 


KE - - 
ONGS 


and Other Verse 


|W. G. TARRANT | 


A Booklet (84 pp.) in attractive 
B cover, gilt top; suitable for Christ- | 
# mas and New Year presentation. 


Price One Shiiling Net. 
Postage, 1d. 


f PHILIP GREEN, 5s, ESSEX STREET, } 
: STRAND, LONDON, W.C. H 


(Or of the Author, Wandsworth.) 


Something new and good. 
for 


They are ideal 
afternoon Teas. 
LIGHT & DAINTY. 
Hazel Nut ... ... 6d. each, 
Cocoanut... ....... 6d, each. 
Postage 8d. each extra, * 
FOUR CAKES POST FREE for 2/2. 


Send for New Descriptive Price List to— 


HUGH MAPLETON, Nut Food Manufacturer, 


2 & 3 Dolphin-st., Ardwick, Manchester, 
ALSO AT HAMBURG. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


ge 


H-ENGAGEMENT.—Lady (42), as 
HOUSEKEEPER in small family, or 
NURSE-COMPANION to elderly or invalid 
lady. Experienced in nursing. Good needle- 
woman.—Add@ress, Miss F. L. Howr.t, c/o 
Mrs. Armstrong, 26, Lancaster-avenue, Liver- 
pool. 


LADY wishes for an engagement as 

LADY - HOUSEKEEPER or COM- 
PANION.—References kindly permitted to 
Charles W. Jones, Esq., Allerton Beeches, 
Allerton, Liverpool; and to Mrs. Godfrey 
Worthington, Parkside, Altrincham.—Address, 
Miss H. Dopson, 6, May-street, C.-on-M., 
Manchester. : 


MINISTER’S DAUGHTER (aged 

26) “seeks a post as COMPANION or 
MOTHER'S HELP where a nurse is kept. 
Experienced ; excellent references. — Apply, 
A., 32, Claremont-grove, Didsbury. 
OOK-GENERAL WANTED, also a 

NURSE; children 1 and 6, Both must 
be strong—Mrs, Joseph H. WIOCKSTEED, 
Letchworth, Herts. 


. P 
en : a) 


E. NORMAN REED @& CO., 
Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Board and Residence, - 


BovEN EMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table. 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Uniterian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocock. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA,. —* Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. PorTer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLIs#, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 

girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts and genial 

companionship. Fast through trains,—Pros- 
pectus from Proprietor, — 5 


A er irciete ses Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
position on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
Devonshire Park, &c, Separate tables; elec- 
tric light. Terms from2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; board if 
required ; highly recommended ;_ moderate 
ae CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 
errace. sot he 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel has Passenger Lift ; Bathrooms on every 
Floor ; Electric Light throughout; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard 
and Smoking Rooms; Fireproof Floors ; Per- 
fect Sanitation ; Telephone; Night Porter. 
Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 
8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


Cerms for Advertisements. 
——_<—_——_ 

Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, ssex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same weck. The scale of charges 


‘is as follows :— 


pA at: § 
Per PAGE © .. bee: ge) 
HAL¥F-PaGE .., aoe ge 050 
Per CoLuMN... nee wae ~Os 0 
IncH iN COLUMN we Pore a Yaa 


Special Terms for a Series. ‘ 
Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions charged as 2. 


All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to E, KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. The entire remittance should 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.,and Published for the Pro- 
rietors by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3. Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C._ Sole Agent, JOHN HEYWOOD. 
20 and 80, Shoe-lane, E,C. Manchester (Wholesale), 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate,—Saturday, , 23, 1205. 
>| 
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OncE more, on the eve of a New 
Year, to all friends who will accept it, 
a word of affectionate greeting and earnest 
wishes for the coming time, for strength 
and the quietness and confidence of faith, 
a happiness independent of the vicissi- 
tudes of time, and the truest satisfaction 
of faithful work ! 

In our present issue will be found a 
translation of the sermon preached by the 
Rev. Charles Wagner in the Cathedral 
Church of Geneva, on the Sunday morn- 
ing following the mectings of the Iater- 
national Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, 
in which he had taken so cordial a part. 


Tue Rev. Stopford A: Brooke will 
Sen at Rosslyn-Hill chapel, Hampstead, 

oth morning and evening to-morrow 
(Sunday), and again in the evening of 
January 7, but not on the following 
Sunday, as had been at first expected. 
Service is at 11.15 and 6.30. 

Our programme for the New Year is 
not greatly elaborated, and we announce 
simply some series of special articles, con- 

' fident that the general features and aims 
of THe INQquireR are well known. But 
we would say here a special word about 
church news to the members of our own 
community. We are anxious that the 

columns of ‘News from the Churches ”’ 
should be better filled with matter really 
of general interest, and we would appeal 
especially to members of active churches 
and societies, where any new departure 
is made or new methcd of help- 


ful work tried, to let us hear of it, 
that gcod example may kindle emula- 
tion, and really admirable work that 
is going on may be known to all. 


Too 
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[ONE PENNY. 


often little things of little consequence 
are reported (e.g. the names of those who 
preside over urns at tea-parties or pro- 
vide flowers for decorations), while active 
workers in really valuable enterprise are 
perhaps too busy, perhaps too modest, to 
send any report of their doings. But 
in every congregation that is alive there 
ought to be some sympathetic reporter 
who will take care that ‘the light shall 
shine’’ for our common instruction and 
encouragement. 

One thing more, We shall be grateful 
to reporters of church news, if they will 
remember that they are reporting imper- 
sonally to the public, and will write the 
news notes as far as possible in a form 
in which they can be published: And if 
a Saturday’s paper, with news perhaps 
nearly a week old, is sent up, let it arrive 
on Monday, not on Thursday. If six 
such papers arrive on Thursday, it is 
impossible for the editor to do justice to 
the news. Far more helpful is the note 


‘written by those on the spot, who have 


the fullest. knowledge. 


Mr. Joun Burns, President of the 
Local Government Board, “the standard- 
bearer of the rude mechanicals,’’ had a 
splendid reception at Battersea on Wednes- 
day, in opening his election campaign. 
Punch had a fine cartoon the other day of 
the Cabinet Minister who is still a genuine 
working man. Thereisno doubt that he 
will work, and work, as we believe, in 
the best interests of the people whom he 
knows so well. Not the loafer who 
shirked, but the genuine labourer who 
worked, he said, would have his sym- 
pathy. The poor and oppressed would 
have his ear, but the plausible cadger 
never. His idea was fewer workhouses, 
and more homes, smaller charities and 
larger wages, more pleasure and_ less 
drink, smaller cities and larger villages. 
That would be his ideal. ‘‘Slow and 
solid administrative work’* at the “ per- 
manent organic changes in society ’’ 
would be his method, careful, while help- 
ing the poor, not to endow poverty. 
“They must sympathise with the weak, 
but they must not stereotype the causes 
which made them weak.’ 

Was the Editor of the Sunday Maga- 
zine very hard put to it to find some 
exciting fiction for his pages, or is it sheer 
perversity, which has led him to repub- 
lish that silly, sensational story “ When 
it was Dark’’ in “ carefully abridged ’’ 
monthly parts? The Bishop of London 
astonished people who had looked into 
this worthless book by his public com- 


mendation of it, and now the Sunday 
Magazine advertises it as “the greatest 
serial we have published.’* It furnishe» 
in the new number a portrait of the 
author—not a very intelligent face—and 
informs us that he lives “in an ancient 
granite manor in the wild hinterland of 
the grey Duchy of Cornwall.’* He is 
described as “an old Oxford man who 
has had a varied jowrnalistic experience.’ 
Thus it appears (though still, judging 
from the portrait, a young man) that he 
is not a rabid curate, as has been sup- 
posed. 

Taz Christmas number of the Sunday 
Magazine has an illustrated article on 
Mr. George Tinworth, as an ‘‘ Evangelist 
in Clay,’ and gives among the illustra- 
tions one of the group in Whitworth Park, 
Manchester, of ‘‘Christ Blessing the 
Children,’’ to which we referred last week 
as pictured in the Christian Endeavour 
and §.8.U. calendars. The editor who 
republishes ‘‘When it was Dark’? will, 
perhaps, be astonished to hear that this 
beautiful werk was produced by Mr. 


'Tinworth from the design and under the 


direction of a well-known Unitarian lay- 
man. Let him read of this in the Chris- 
tian Endeavour Times of Nov. 80. 


Tuer photographs of the Martineau and 
Armstrong memorials in Hope-street 
Church, Liverpool], advertised in last 
week’s INQUIRER, will be welcome to 
many friends, That of the Martineau 
memorial is beautiful. The medallion 
portrait of Mr. Armstrong in the other 
will, we fear, be a grievous disappoint- 
ment to those who knew him. Happily, 
in the new volume of his Memoir and 
sermons, there is a really beautiful por- 
trait. The tablet, in which the white 
marble of the medallion is set in a dark 
background, has above the cornice the 
two kneeling figures symbolising “ Praise’ 
and ‘‘ Prayer,’’ also in white marble, 

Beprorp CoLLEGE UNIVERSITY OF 
Lonpon.—Her Majesty the Queen has 
graciously promised £100 towards the 
building fund now being raised on behalf 
of the above College. Mrs. Ludwig Mond 
has promised £1,000 and the Clothworkers’ 
Company will contribute £250 when £25,000 
has been collected and a second £250 when 
the fund reaches £50,000. These promises 
have been received since the publication of 
the preliminary list. Her Majesty allows 
her name to head a special list of £100 dona- 
tions, to which the Right Honourable 
Arthur and Mrs: Acland, Sir George 
Gibb, and the Right Honourable R. B: 
Haldane have already each promised £100. 
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AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
CoNCERNING THE FEDERATION. 

Tux following is the document to which 
we referred.in a brief note last week. 

To the Mintsters and Laity of the Unitarian 
Churches :— 

It is known to all that a great meeting 
of delegates from various Christian bodies 
has just been held in New York City under 
the name of the Inter-church Conference 
on Federation. As all Christian bodies 
were invited to take part m this move- 
ment, we, the undersigned, were, in natural 
response and in fraternal good will, ap- 
pomted as representatives of the free 
Christian churches called Unitarian. We 
were, however, refused admission to the 
meeting on the ground that Unitarians are 
not Christians. Our characters were not 
impeached, but our beliefs were condemned 
as heretical. In spite of the protest of a 
number of the most distinguished Christian 
scholars and leaders of other denominations 
than our own, this exclusion has now been 
confirmed by the action of the conference 
itself. The Unitarian churches are 
definitely omitted from the list of the 
Christian bodies entitled to representa- 
tion in the ‘‘ Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America.’’ 

We make no controversy over this action 
which puts, not us, but its promoters, 
at the bar of an enlightened public opinion. 
In view of it, however, it seems timely for 
us to affirm anew the simple truth, pro- 
claimed of old by Christ himself, that 
righteousness of life and spiritual efficiency, 
rather than orthodoxy of belief, is the test 
of Christian discipleship. We affirm that 
the doing of the will of the Master is the 
vital thing, and that beliefs about the 
nature of Christ are unimportant in com- 
parison with practical obedience to his 
precepts. : 

The Unitarian churches of America, and 
all who desire to promote pure Christianity 
in our land, should be glad to be confronted 
by a stimulating challenge. Whatsoever 
good things these other denominations 
propose to accomplish—and we deeply 
appreciate the good they do—it is manifest 
that, as represented by this action, they are 
both unwilling and unable to commit 
themselves to the great Christian principles 
of freedom and brotherhood. It is for us, 
therefore, to urge, with new insistency and 
in the spirit of universal fellowship, the 
ideals of faith and conduct that lie back 
of all the different theologies, and that 
breathe in the true worship of all the 
churches, and to teach that under the 
inspiration of the life of Christ men may 
here and now enter into his high disciple- 
ship in honest and unselfish service of the 
present age. 

We therefore appeal to all liberal 
Christians to put fresh courage and patient 
devotion into their own significant work. 
Let us each and all believe more stoutly 
than ever in our mission to mankind and go 
to work for it with heart and head and 
hand. We certainly shall not try to build 
higher the barriers which seem to stand 
between us and our brethren of other 
Christian communions. God forbid: that 
any among us should make that sad mis- 
take. We are called upon to recognise that 
our distinctive message, which we believe 
to be and strive to make the truth of the 


gospel of Jesus Christ, is still needed in all 
parts of the world. By fearlessly pro- 
claiming the ideals of a simple and rational 
Christian faith and of spiritual high- 
mindedness, by living lives of public- 
spirited service and wide-spread charity, 
by increasing the power and usefulness of 
our liberal churches and upbuilding our 
institutions, we shall help to keep in 
Christian discipleship those who have been 
alienated from all religious connections, 
and best promote the cause of truth, free- 
dom, and righteousness. 

When the good time comes that our 
brethren in other Christian denominations 
know us better, they will find us ready most 
cordially to co-operate with them and with 
all other religious bodies in establishing 
the kingdom of God on the earth. 

Epwarp Evererr Hate. 
Joun D. Lone. 
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A LAND OF CHRISTMAS TREES. 

THE forest ways are miry with alternate 
frost and thaw, the birds are flown, the 
hum of insect life is hushed. The fir 
trees are here, and amidst their slender, 
dark, unending rows of stems, run the 
same paths which in summer time past, 
so many holiday feet have pressed. How 
we have sighed with sheer delight as we 
passed from out the fierce glow of a mid- 
day sun, into the cathedral stillness of 
the pine woods, bathed ourselves in the 
strong fragrant incense that ever thence 
arises. How often, it must be remembered, 
have we moved along these shadowy 
ways until the monotony has begun to 
oppress the mind, and we have questioned 
the need of this innumerous repetition of 
one of nature’s simplest patterns. But 
the summer is long ended, and, as we are 
very conscious, the ways are soft and miry. 
Without, the hght of a December sun is 
pale, and within the gloom is deep. This 
is the land of fairy story, and to-day it 
seems given up to fairy folk, for of human 
presence there is little sign, and so we sur- 
render ourselves to the fascination of 
fondly-fancied, half-believed superstitions. 
One really might in yonder hollow of the 
hills meet with the ‘‘ little people.’’ For 
the path runs now down hill, and across 
the tree-tops are glimpses of yet other hills 
and other woods beyond. And then in a 
moment we step out intoa clearing. There 
lie the young fir trees, which the woodman 
has felled. It is the first preparation for 
the festival of the children, and gives answer 
to our wonder why the pine woods are so 
broad and long. 

We leave the woods and enter the town. 
Along the country road we pass long, 
creaking wains of primitive shape and 
construction, piled high with the load of 
what by this time we must call its Christmas 
trees. And so the annual invasion of the 
little towns and the great cities of Germany 
begins. Here is Leipzig for example, a 
place of wide streets, of splendid, even 
though also of somewhat monotonous build- 
ings, above all, of broad open spaces. 
Everywhere are the Christmas trees. 
The great squares are improvised forests 
where you walk through avenues of trees, 
the while you breathe deep breaths of the 
freshened fragrant air. Here are trees no 
taller than a five-year maiden ; there others. 
which will find their place in the coloured 
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dimness of lofty church chancels, and 
there, adorned with candle lights and shining 
tinsel, will overtop the high altar itself. 
So intimately does the Christmas tree 
touch every range of life. We find them 
thus in the churches; in the theatre the 
dancers bear little Christmas trees as they 
dance. The man in the newspaper office 
must write thereof; the preacher's word 
must be of these plants of paradise in 
German homes. Let us for a while wander 
yet through the city. At all hours in all 
directions, people are carrymg away their 
tree. In this, all sorts and conditions of 
men are one. The very tram platforms are 
green bosky places. And here two little 
children, boy and girl, march importantly 
along, bearing a tree far lenger than their 
joint stature (true, an elder supports part of 
the weight, but it is the children who feel 
the pride of possession most). Come back 
into the great square. For all the trees 
that are taken hence, ever, as if by magic, 
new forests rise. And in the forest midst, 
we pause where the men of the woodlands 
get their hot coffee in canvas tents, all 
open to the air. So the days pass by. 
So the trees pass one by one to every home 
and institute, so still the unthinned pine 
wood rises in the city, and flings its rich 
scent all round. 3 
Of these many Christmas trees we can 
follow the history of but few. For the 
rest Imagination must serve us. Here 
are eight trees. The scene is the city 
orphan-house. In an upper room, quite 
charming in its wall decoration we find 
five of the trees full of lights and ornaments, 
but without any presents thereon. At the 
foot of the trees are figured representations 
of the Adoration of the Kings, of the Birth 
in the shed, and the worship of the simple 
country folk. Enter the -children, all 
preternaturally good, as is the way of child- 
ren on these occasions; here also grave mem- 
bers of the City Council. For is not the 
city itself a father! And right magnificently 
to-day it plays the part of the good-hearted 
parent at the festal season. Now rises the 
Christmas song, which is ringing through 
the land just now, 
‘*O du fréhliche, o du selige gnadenbring- 
ende Weihnachtzeit ! 
Welt ging verloren, Christ ist geboren 
Freue, freue dich, O Christenheit! ’’ 


Then with recitation, song and speech 
the ceremony comes to a close. And now 
the children’s very own hour is come. 
Into separate rooms they troop, and in 
each room a Christmas tree. But still 
cn them no presents, These are spread 
upon long tables, all the things in which 
children take delight are here, and here in 
no stinted measure rises now the sound of 
young voices, for, as is also the way with 
children the preternatural gravity falls 
gracefully away, as the child steps into 
undying fairyland of kindly given gifts. 
Right well to-day the City plays its part of 
And, still, when the 
evening wears to it close, the Christmas trees 
remain untouched; with light and orna- 
ment they stand unspoilt to the last. 
Truly in the land of Christmas trees they 
understand how the symbelic Tree ought to 
be treated. From ancient times, whereun- 
to the memory of man runneth not, right 
into the midst of the modern prose world, 
it abides as the tutelary deity of h 
romance. ee 
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SHOW US THE FATHER.* 


By THe Rev. Cuartes WAGNER, oF Paris. 


“Philip saith unto him, Lord, show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us, Jesus saith unto 
him, Haye I been so long time with you, and 
dost thou not know me, Philip? he that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father,”—Sr, Joun xiv, 8, 

O Txov Eternal Source of mysteries 
and of truth, sanctify us by Thy word; 
Thy word is truth. Amen. 

Dearly beloved brethren in Jesus. 

“ Show us the Father.” Itisadisciple who 
is speaking, but the question is a question 
of a novice, nay, almost of a child. And 
it is the Master who is answering. Let 
us examine, in succession, the question and 
the answer. 

“Show usthe Father.” In uttering these 
words Philip was giving expression, un- 
consciously, to all the religious aspirations 
of mankind. 

That great writer, Peter Rosegger, calls 
one of his books, ‘‘ Der Gottsucher’’—the 
“Seeker after God.’’ When he wrote 
this title he graved the very name by 
which man might be denoted ; man, that 
is, in his entirety, and shorn of none of 
the higher and characteristic faculties of 
his being. Man is a seeker after God. 

In the very beginning, appealing to 
Nature, we exclaim, Show us the Father / 
And say what our thinkers and _philo- 
sophers may against the error of seeking 
after God in material Nature, it remains 
none the less true that we cannot help 
beginning in that way. It is the very 
leading of wisdom ; it is the path divinely 
marked out for us by which to proceed 
from the transient to the eternal. 

Tf Christ said, “‘ Consider the likes of the 
field,” and ‘‘ behold the birds of the heaven,” 
was he not persuaded that a gracious 
message was inscribed on the corolla of 
the lily of the field ? Did he not feel that 
every sparrow that spreads its wings is as 
a dove from the ark sent to mankind, 
bearing its message, fragmentary, no 
doubt, but a message from Him who is 
hidden behind the veil of the material 
world. 

We must estimate at its true value, 
therefore, this seeking after God in Nature. 
We must “drink of the tenderness and taste 
of the terror” of this creation that encom- 
passes us, one while smiling upon us like 
a mother, one while overawing us like a 
monster. But however sweet it is for us 
to find some trace of the Eternal Father 
‘on the sands of our life’s shore ; however 
fascinating the experience may be of 
fleeing from the tumultuous haunts and 
feverish society of men, to seek on the 
mountain side; in solitude and calm 
retreat, the presence of God; none the less 
is it true that there has ever been an 
ancient and gigantic struggle between the 
living soul of man and eternal Nature. 
If Nature at times is so transparent as 
hardly to veil the face of the Father, at 
other times she assumes the guise of a dark 
and deadly wall, against which we bruise 
our mind and heart. How can mankind 
ever grow reconciled to the offence of 
Nature’s cruelties, or to her frightful uncon- 
concern, when, dumb, blind and deaf, she 


*-A Sermon preached in the Church of St. 
Peter, Goneva, on Sunday, Sept. 3, 1905, being 
the Sunday after the meeting of the International 
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crushes under her heavy wheels myriads 
of lives, and becomes again a tomb in 
which man is buried with all his love, his 
reason, and his hope. Nature sums up 
her message for us after all in these 
words: ‘‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.’? Nature concludes in 
nothingness; but man has no right to 
subscribe to her nothingness, nor practise 
the resignation of withered leaves. 

When I ponder over this Nature-God, 
over this God that day unto day uttereth 
speech and night unto night showeth 
knowledge ; when I consider His majesty 
and His powerlessness to satisfy our souls, 
I call to remembrance a painful occurrence. 

One night, away down in the neighbour- 
hood of Brittany, a vessel foundered ; 
with her went down almost the entire 
family of the poet Le Braz and of Léon 
Marillier, whom you herein Geneva knew so 
well. Of those who were in that vessel 
one only survived, but only to die slowly, 
long after the others—my friend Léon 
Marillier. I saw him on his dying bed, 
three days after the wreck, with that 
vision of horror still fresh in his memory. 
He told me how he painfully clung to an 
oar, hour after hour, floating between a 
calm and silent sea and the starry heavens. 
He described what he felt as he beheld the 
serenity of the stars, the smile of that 
night, that, like some fair creature adorned 
with a necklet of starry gems, moved over 
the billows, sublime, yet unconcerned for 
the helpless mortals struggling in the 
darkness. That day I realised once again 
that if the poet could sing : 


‘““Ftoiles, vos regards font tomber & 
genoux, 
L’appel de Vinfini sous vos longs cils 
palpite” 
(“O stars, your eyes constrain our knees 
to bend, 
Beneath your rays deep throbs the voice of 
God”), 


it is none the less true that between man 
and Nature in her most marvellous forms 
there is a gulf that nothing can ever span. 
At the best, even when she displays her 
beauty and her sweetness in all their 
fulness, Nature is only the fringe of God’s 
mantle. We must needs penetrate deeper, 
even to His heart. 


If. 


To furnish a way of escape from the 
eruel uncertainty attaching to our destiny, 
and to the purposes of the supreme Will 
that moves the world, as those purposes 
affect us, other messengers were required 
than trees and mountains, other lights 
than those shed on us from the stars. 
To render, in short, even remotely the 
features of the Father, far other colours 
were needed than those that sufficed for 
portraying the visible world. 

Confronting the impenetrable firmament 
of the crystalline heavens, the ancient 
Prophet cried: ‘Oh that thou wouldest rend 
the heavens, that thou wouldest come down.” 
That cry marks a new stage im the search 
for God. Let not the anthropomorphism 
of a prayer that urges the Deity to dwell 
with us be a stumbling-block to you. 
That prayer, in a form most appropriate 
to our weakness, expresses none the less 
the fundamental law of all human. contact 
with reality. Surely nothing belongs to 
us but what is adaptable to our nature. 
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All things take on something human as 
they pass through the soul of man. The 
rocks you see on the horizon, the light you 
contemplate, acquire human characteristics 
as you gaze upon them. God, too, must 
needs become man to be comprehended by 
men. Kverything is comprised in this 
truth : The spot where God is nearest to us 
ws a human soul animated by His spirit. As 
human beings we are caged, though free, 
in the confines of our destiny, restricted 
within the limits of our knowledge, and 
the Deity can only become accessible to us 
and assimilable by us as He interprets 
Himself in terms familiar to us. It is no 
abasement in God to come down to us. It 
is an added grandeur. He alone can both 
dwell in light inaccessible and draw nigh to 
a contrite heart. 

The truth, then, that Christ proclaimed 
in his great reply to the disciple who 
desired to see the Father, was a truth not 
of an age or ot a single race, but for all 
time: ‘‘ What else have I been doing, 
since I sojourned amongst you, but showing 
you the Father ? Behold me, Philip! By 
reason of the mysterious grace given unto 
me, I am become the legible transcription for 
mankind of the impenetrable hieroglyphics 
of the invisible reality. Behold me! 
Through my eyes the Father smiles upon 
thee, judges thee, and forgives thy sins! 
Through my heart the Father sends thee 
His message of love ; by my words He calls 
thee, and by my hand He holds thee.”’ 

Think not, my brethren, that there is in 
this declaration of Jesus any outrageous or 
blasphemous exaggeration of an ‘‘ ego’’ 
limited, after all, to his own personality. 
No, there are two ways of expressing the 
** ego.’ In one we include all that. is 
impure, selfish, and, at the same time, 
exclusive and strictly individual in our 
nature, the epitome of a soul contentious 
and desirous of lonely isolation. It is the 
lower self. But there is a higher self 
expressing that which brings us near to 
our brethren, that which the Father has | 
given us, that which in us is divine. It is 
of this self that Jesus spoke when he said, 
‘* He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.’? Never did he aspire to an 
exclusive and jealous royalty, by right of 
which he would dominate his brethren, and 
let their abasement be the measure of his 
exaltation. He has ever jomed himself to 
others, identifying himself with a higher 
humanity in the close solidarity of a body 
of which all are members one of another 
and Christ the head. In his impersonal 
self are gathered the influences from above 
and the aspirations of men, as in the 
vigorous vine-stock are concentrated all 
the roots that come from the earth and all 
the branches which stretch upwards to the 
heavens. The mysterious line of the 
horizon, where sky and ocean join in such 
a way as to leave us uncertain at times 
whether what we see is the blue of the seas 
or the blue of the sky, symbolises admirably 
His nature. God and man have met in 
him: God hath visited His peop'e. We 
have beheld a human God, a divine 
humanity. 

Before this revelation of a new kind have 
vanished the former and lower images 
under which mankind feared and wor- 
shipped God. The jealous and cruel 
Powers have sunk into the shade. The 
stars have paled of those Olympian deities 
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who joyfully quaffed their ambrosia, sitting 
in eternal light, whilst mankind in their 
twilight wept and toiled. A suffering and 
militant God, a God toiling in our mortal 
frame, weeping with our tears, mingling in 
our struggles, pitying our sins and miseries, 
a God who is close to us when we make our 
bed in the grave, that it may be less dark— 
this is the Father who has appeared to us 
reflected in the soul of Jesus, as the azure 
dome is reflected in a limpid stream. 


Ill. 


- Yet, my brethren, whatever be the scope 
and depth of this truth, we will not let it 
detain us longer now. Let us rather 
hasten to practical conclusions, after the 
example given to us by the Master. Christ 
always advanced to action. We must not 
loiter to unfold mystic wings under the 
infinite vault of heaven, nor to speak of the 
loftiest and holiest and most life-giving 
realities. We must drink of the water of 
life and partake of the bread of life and do 
the will of the Father. 

In the revelation of God to men a third 
stage remains to be completed—and the 
most important, for it affects the question 
of our personal responsibility. When 
Christ made his declaration to Philip, he 
added, ‘‘ He that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do.’’ 
What else does that mean than that we, 
too, are called ‘‘ to show the Father ’’ ? 

Alas! before describing in what a 
luminous fashion even the weakest and the 
least among us could show the Father, we 
needs must depict a dark background to 
so luminous a picture. 

Man is capable of collaborating in two 
series of revelations—the light serves and 
the dark series. We can all be heralds of 
the night or heralds of the day. 

Men, by their evil actions, have filled the 
earth with gloom. Every morning, when 
we begin anew our work, we can be workers 
of iniquity, makers of darkness, sowers of 
gloom. 

If you dispute with one another, even 
about the highest things—about things 
that concern religion, for example—you 
veil the face of the Father. If you exclude 
each other and excommunicate one another, 
sinning against brotherhood, you veil the 
face of the Father. If, rejoicing selfishly 
in your wealth and in your health, ‘or in 
your very virtues, you imagine that the 
earth and all that therein is, has been 
granted in homage to you, as to kings, and 
you have no thought for your brethren 
who hunger and weep, go astray and are 
defiled, you veil the face of the Father, 


** Quand les petits enfants, les mains de 
froid rougies 

Ramassent sous vos pieds les. miettes 

des orgies, 

Les regards du Seigneur se détournent 

de vous.’’ 

(‘‘ When little children’s hands, all red 
with cold, 

Snatch at the crumbs that from your feasts 
have rolled, 

The eyes of Christ are turned away from 
you.’’) 

Whenever you lie, whenever you 
act hypocritically, profanely, impurely, 
cowardly, whenever your heart is not with 
your lips, nor your hands in accord with 
your secret thought, you veil the Father. 


Let us not, when we hear these things, 
apply them to others ; let us apply them to 
ourselves, religious people or professedly 
such. Ifthere isin the world such darkness 
of soul, such experiences of emptiness and 
despair, such a profound ignorance of God, 
where does the blame lie more than with 
the accredited champions of religion ? 
For, if there are, as you often repeat—and 
rightly—if there are those exceptional 
atheists who, by their goodness, their 
simplicity, their uprightness, constrain us 
to believe in God, are there not, on the 
other hand, too many professed religious 
people who, by their perverse minds, their 
avaricious spirits, their mean trickeries, 
their sanctimonious prayers, their lying 
chants, make men doubt God? Nay, as 
the Apostle, in those terrible words, says, 
make men hate Him, ‘‘ For the name of 
God is blasphemed among the Gentiles 
through you.’’ 

Sometimes, when I am more particularly 
struck by this dark side of things, by all 
that man has done to cast a shade over the 
Father’s face, by all those traces of impurity 
that our lips have left on the name hallowed 
by all, it seems to me that the Eternal cries: 
“* Call me no more by my name; my name 
is too polluted. Under cover of my name, 
what iniquitres are done in the earth! Sit 
in silence, in sackcloth and ashes, and be 
ye kind, simple, true. Be men, be brothers. 
In poverty and misfortune, be helpers one 
of another; whatever gift or wealth you 
may have, employ it for the service of 
others. Ye honour me too much with your 
lips; be still, and manifest your love in 
silence. Then will I appear in the silence 
where I love to dwell ; 1 will appear in your 
poverty, for it is mine to be rich in poverty. 
Even in the dark cross-roads of doubt, 
when ye no longer know how to seek me 
and find me, if ye will jom hands in 
brotherly helpfulness I shall be in the 
midst of you, more surely than when ye 
multiply the vain ceremonies of a worship 
which your actions belie.’’ 

That we may be, by our acts, messengers 
of the Father is a truth that is from time to 
time brought home to us in a most striking 
way. 

The week that has just closed had opened 
once again on the vast scandal of blood- 
shed, which for so long was desolating the 
East, and, bit by bit, had been spreading 
its sinister gleams over the whole horizon 
of the civilised world. To-day is the first 
Sunday we meet for worship after the war 
was brought to an end by the courage of 
one man, of a man who is better than 
President of a great Republic—a child of 
God in simplicity and in truth. When the 
step he was taking was known, it struck 
us all by its boldness. Such was the 
magnitude of the obstacles, that they 
appeared insurmountable. For many a 
day the superhuman struggle fluctuated, 
leaving us in suspense between hope and 
fear. 
peace shone on us. 
been realised. 

Did it not seem to you, that day, that 
the Sublime Unknown, the Father, whom 
no man can express nor comprehend, had 
moved amongst us and acted through the 
instrumentality of a man of good will ? 
When the bells of Portsmouth clanged out, 
and, across the continent of America and 
throughout the civilised world, the Ho- 


The impossible had 


But at length the smiling light of. 


sannah of Peace vibrated, did you not feel 
as if the realisation of a fairer future was 
being heralded through the air? At such 
times we grasp the significance of the 
prophecy of Jesus: ‘‘ The works that I do 
shall ye do also; and greater works than 
these shall yedo.’’ ‘‘ If ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.’’ To believe in Christ 
is to believe in God-in-man, and conse- 
quently to believe also in ourselves and in 
what God is able to do through us. For 
we are pledged for the honour of God. A 
high and holy humanity will one day be 
the justification of the Creator of the world. 

Let us believe, then, in our work, in our 
future, in the lowliest efforts of our hands, 
though no stronger than a child’s; so shall 
we prove to the Eternal, who hath made 
us, that we believe in Him. Whoever sees 
not God in man will see Him nowhere. He 
who believes not in humanity, in the dark 
furrow in which we sow our life, and from 
which we shall gather fruits of immortality, 
destroys by this fundamental unbelief the 
basis on which the moral universe and 
faith itself in God is reared. ‘The religious 
pessimist who admits a distant future, 
when all evil shall be redressed, but who 
believes not in man, nor believes that God 
will end by purifyimg this world and 
fulfilling His Will, such a pessimist, be he 
never so religious, disturbs the pillars on 
which securely rests faith in the living God. 
A positive check to human effort would be 
tantamount to a divine defeat. 

Let us listen once again to Christ—‘‘ If 
ye believe in God, believe also in me ’’— 
and by our faith in him let us establish our 
faith in ourselves. Let no man tax -with 
pride what is the true doctrine of salvation 
and of every action of redemption. 

Did not Jesus say, ‘‘I am the vine, ye 
are the branches . . . . for without 
me ye can do nothing’’? And all of us 
who strive to live in his spirit know to 
what degree the comparison is true. But 
then, why not apply it to ourselves in its 
fullest extent ? Have you ever wondered 
what would become of the vine if it had no 
branches ? The branches can do nothing 
without the vine ; the vine can do nothing 
without the branches. To every child of 
man God himself says, ‘‘ I have need of 
thee to manifest me amongst thy fellow- 
creatures ; unto that end have I called thee 
by thy name. Be-eyes for me to look on 
pain; be hands for me to touch the 
wanderers and bring them back; and, in 
proportion as thou revealest my holy will 
through thy deeds, thou, too, shalt see me.’’ 

This, then, dear brethren, comrades in 
trial and hope, is what I, like one of your- 
selves, have desired to set forth this 
morning, in the midst of your sympathetic 
silence, happy to be privileged once again 
to raise my voice in this good old town of 
Geneva, where I have ever met with so 
much fraternal sympathy. What gladder 
tidings could I have proclaimed to a band 
of poor fellow-sinners, but sinners each of 
whom represents a hope of God, and whom 
Christ found worthy to die for? May the 
most stricken amongst us, the most tried 
by suffering; may he who often believes 
himself to be forgotten, and for whom the 
Father’s face seems veiled ; may such an 
one once again lift up his head and deepen 
his trust in the presence of such realities. 
May he leave this house of prayer with his 
heart warmed by closer touch with the 
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Father’s heart. I could wish that, pene- 


trated and strengthened by the mighty 
virtue contained in the words ‘‘ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father,’’ we 
should never again lose courage in any 
circumstance of life, even the most 
desperate, and that the promise of Jesus 
should be fulfilled in us: ‘‘ He who 
believeth on me, from within him shall flow 
Amen. 


LITERATURE. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF BELIEF .* 


- Mr. Mattocx’s present work is. less 
entertaining, but more solid and. per- 
manently valuable, than the brilliant ““ New 
Republic,’’ which made him a literary 
celebrity. Its purpose is to re-establish 
on a substantial basis the religious faith 
which recent science has so largely under- 
mined. ‘This reconstruction of belief will, 
in Mr. Mallock’s view, not come about by 
the usual modes of attacking that scientific 
monism, which the writings of Spencer, 
and more recently of Haeckel, have made 
so extensively popular. Mr. Mallock’s 
fundamental difference from the current 
modes of defending religion is thus ex- 
pounded :—‘‘ Stated briefly, what happens 
is this. The scientific explanation of exist- 
ence conflicts with the religious explana- 
tion, because it exhibits existence asa single 
necessary process, man being a momentary 
product of it, God being the process as a 
whole, and no personal relation between 
these two being possible. Such being the 
explanation which our apologists are 
pledged to invalidate, they,seek to invali- 
date it in one or other of two ways which 
we may call respectively the clerical way 
and the philosophic. The clerical way is 
to scrutinise science in detail, with a view 
to showing that the process which science 
represents as automatic would break down 
at this point or that, if it were not for the 
help and interference of a living power 
external to it. The philosophic way, 
which is now growing in popularity, is to 
accept the scientific explanation as com- 
plete within its own limits, but to reduce it 
to insignificance by reason of a system of 
idealism, according to which, the entire 
subject-matter of science—namely, the 
physical universe, our own brains included 


—is a dream which owes its existence to 


our own immortal minds.’’ 

The way in which this idealism professes 
to get rid of the apparent antagonism 
between science and religion is thus 
graphically depicted :—‘‘ Does science de- 
tect in the universe unbroken deter- 
minism ? What matter? This is not a 
determin’sm which the universe is imposing 
on us, but a determinism which we who are 
determined by ourselves only, have imposed 


- onit. Do the various phenomena of the uni- 


verse—our own bodies especially—seem to 
dissolve and fade and pass away irre- 
vocably ? What matter? Our bodies are 
created by our minds. The created ap- 
pearance disappears; the creator still 
persists. Thus, says, Professor Ward, by 
the aid of a true philosophy, man learns 
to recognise himself as a spirit in a world 


* “The Reconstruction of Belief.” By W. H. 
Mallock. (Chapman & Hall, 1905, pp. xii, 318. 
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of spirits ; and from a world of free spirits 
with the universe as their humble pensioner, 
the passage, he proceeds, to the ‘Supreme 
Spirit’ is easy.’? We believe Mr. Mal- 
lock was a Balliol student; if so, it is 
strange that he shows himself so wholly 
inappreciative of idealism, whether of the 
Berkeleian or the Hegelian stamp. 
Instead of critically examining these 
theories, he simply tries to show that the 
theory of the cosmos enunciated by the 
evolutionists, absorbs into itself all that is 
true in these idealisms; and that what 
it cannot absorb is thereby shown to be 
erroneous. We are told by Mr. Mallock 
that the idealist’s doctrine of the insepara- 
bility of the thinker and the objective 
world is now superseded by the scientific 
doctrine that the same universe is the 
extended body of each man and of all 
men; that ‘‘ when science has been 
rationalised by philosophy, the external 
universe is for each separate mind more 
truly a part of it than it is said to be by 
the boldest idealist, and is also as com- 
pletely independent of all individual minds 
as it is said to be by the most common- 
sense realist.’ Again, our author main- 
tains that the human soul cannot be an 
entity which is the source of its own 
activity, because science has shown it to 
be ‘‘a highly composite product having 
in itself the workmanship of a hundred 
million years, rooted in the universe it 
confronts, and drawing from this its daily 
nutriment.’’ And when personal idealists 
such as Professor Ward declare that the 
self exerts conation, the reply of science is 
that every element in nature, including the 
ultimate constituents of the brain, which 
is the physical side of the mind, is in a 
state of constant conation and movement. 

The human self, according to the evolu- 
tionary theory which Mr. Mallock espouses, 
is not a single spiritual monad or entity 
which may be conceived as acting sepa- 
rately, but is simply the sentient and 
conscious side of a complex organism of 
which the physical side is formed by the 
countless atoms of the cerebral structure. 
Having thus expounded the theory of the 
cosmos, which he thinks recent science has 
established, our author, at the close of 
the first of the four books which constitute 
the volume, admits that when recent 
science has said its say, ‘‘ the universe 
remains rigid and unresponsive to man— 
the process of a Something which, when 
seen to be of the nature of mind, is no less 
mechanical in its behaviour than it appears 
to be under the guise of matter. Man 
remains, in spite of his derived activity, 
nothing more than a passing and passive 
mode of it, and the Whole, or God, if we 
like to use that name, becomes more 
remote and more hopelessly inaccessible 
than ever.’’ 

So far, then, as science is concerned, the 
cause of religion appears to be desperate ; 
and Mr. Mallock thinks that he has shown 
that neither the clerical nor the philosophic 
method avails to rescue it from this 
grievous strait. He has, however, a 
method of his own, which he proceeds to 
expound in this second book, and to con- 
firm and complete in the last two books. 
The second book is by far the most inter- 
esting and valuable feature in the work ; 
but the reasons given there in support of 
religious belief may be, and, indeed, some- 
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times are, urged also by the clerics and 
the philosophers in confirmation of their 
theistic conclusions. 

The ground taken by Mr. Mallock is that 
the scientific account of the universe is evi- 
dently defective, for though it may satisfy 
man considered as a mere student of science, 
it does not satisfy man as a whole, seeing 
that it fails to recognise and to explain 
the motive powers which have been most 
effective in raising the human race to its 
present civilised condition. It becomes 
evident, accordingly, that the scientific 
verdict must be greatly qualified and 
supplemented from other sources. Mr. 
Mallock points out with great lucidity and 
force that religious belief has been an 
essential and most potent causal factor in 
elevating the social life of humanity. The 
progress of the human race, he maintains, 
could not possibly have taken place had 
not men assumed and believed in three 
great realities, viz.: the Freedom of the 
Will, the Goodness of God, and the pros- 
pect of Personal Immortality. He first 
takes the case of Moral Freedom, and shows 
that all reverence for heroism, all the 
confidence and delight of true love, all the 
divine significance of forgiveness, turn upon 
the belief in conduct, ‘‘ which originates 
in the man’s conscious self, and which he 
has deliberately chosen when he might 
just as well have chosen its opposite.’’ 

This belief in Free-will can hardly fail 
to start a question to which this volume 
gives, we think, a most unsatisfactory 
answer. Mr. Mallock admits that this 
belief shows that the self of man is to some 
extent separated from, and can act in- 
dependently of, its cosmical surroundings. 
Why, then, the reader naturally asks, if your 
moral consciousness asserts the existence of 
a freedom which the cosmology of Haeckel 
declares to be non-existent and impossible, 
do you not recognise that there is something 
fundamentally wrong in Haeckel’s account 
of the matter, and adopt instead, a cos- 
mology such as Lotze’s or Martineau’s, 
which represents all monads as having a 
certain individuality or self-hood which, 
in the case of the human soul, rises to the 
possession of a measure of free-choice? 
Instead of taking this course, Mr. Mallock 
prefers to say in effect, Haeckel’s account 
of the matter is scientifically correct, and 
the moral consciousness is also correct in 
asserting freedom. No doubt, hesays, we here 
encounter a contradiction, but, according 
to Herbert Spencer and Mansel, all our 
fundamental ideas, such as those of space, 
matter, motion, causation, &c., involve 
self-contradictory ideas. To many philo- 
sophers, however, this alleged fundamental 
self-contradiction has no existence. They 
hold that there is much in our thoughts and 
beliefs that transcends the comprehension 
of our understanding; but in this they see 
nothing which involves sheer self-contra- 
diction or paralyses faith in the ultimate 
rationality of the universe. It is unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Mallock seems to recognise 
the influence of no philosophy save the 
idealistic, and since this philosophy appears 
to him quite untenable, as being entirely 
inconsistent with our present scientific 
knowledge, he prematurely concludes that 
all existing philosophic defences of moral 
freedom and religious faith lack validity. 

There is much in this very suggestive 
volume which all theists will find strongly 
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confirmative of their ethical and religious 
ideas. Most of them, however, will, we be- 
lieve, leave Mr. Mallock to harmonise to his 
own satisfaction the discord between. his 
firm faith in Haeckel’s cosmology and his 
equally firm faith that the beliefs in 
Freedom, God, and Immortality are well 
founded; but they will welcome as most 
valuable his able contention that a belief 
in genuine moral freedom has been, and is, 
a condition of all permanent social welfare 
and progress. 

Equally interesting are the many pages 
in the second book, in which the author 
maintains with great acuteness and power, 
that mental civilisation has always been es- 
sentially associated with a belief in a con- 
scious principle as the ground and cause of 
the universe. ‘‘ The God of modern 
religion,’’ says Mr. Mallock, ‘‘ whatever 
He may be else, is a synonym for that in 
which all aspirations are realised; in 
which intellect answers to intellect, in 
which heart answers to heart; in which 
every vague desire for a something we 
know not what—for something which, as 
Plato says, ‘we augur but cannot see’— 
finds its proper object and is at rest.’’ 
He then proceeds to argue that this religion 
is more or less implicitly involved in the 
writings of the chief agnostics. The savant 
who is regarded by many as the arch- 
materialist of the day, viz., Professor 
Haeckel, asserts as clearly as the most 
mystical Christian, that the chief elevating 
influences in the mind of man resolve 
themselves into an appreciation of three 
things—the true, the good, and the 
beautiful. Believmg himself in no God, 
he calls these ‘‘ the three goddesses ’’ ; 
and declares that the life of civilised and 
cultured men would cease to be civilised, 
would cease to have any value if it were not 
constantly lifting itself towards these three 
ideal ends. Beginning with the first of 
these .goddesses, Mr. Mallock carefully 
analyses the passion for scientific truth, 
and reaches the conclusion that this passion 
would not be sustained did not the great 
scientists sub-consciously attribute to the 
universe in its totality the precise quality 
which their conscious logic denies to it. 
‘* Without,’’ he says, ‘‘ a belief that the 
universe is identified with a Power who is 
consciously responsive to our own personal 
consciousness, science, with truth for 
truth’s sake as its object, would cease to 
exist, having lost all possible meaning, 
though it would remain the employee of 
medicine, commerce, and manufacture. 
And what holds good of truth as valued 
and pursued by science, holds good of 
truth for its own sake, let us look for it 
where we will.’’ 

And when, from the idea of truth we 
pass to the ideas of goodness and beauty, 
we shall find, he contends, that they, too, 
lose their essential character if disasso- 
ciated from the idea of a conscious spirit 
of the universe. Though the conception 
of the summum bonum differs greatly with 
different men and with different stages of 
civilisation, it is, nevertheless, the fact 
that with all these varying conceptions 
there always goes the belief that there is an 
element in them which is not only valuable 
relatively to individual men, but is also 
good in some absolute and objective way. 
** But, if such a thing as absolute Goodness 
exists, it must resemble Goodness of the 


relative and contingent kind thus far, that 
it can only be Goodness at all by being 
Goodness for a conscious mind of some 
sort, and if it is to be absolute in any 
intelligible sense, and not contingent on 
the tastes of individual men it must be 
absolute because it is Good for some 
conscious Mind that is absolute, all-com- 
prehending, self-existent, eternal—a Mind 
whose character transcends the character 
of man’s, but with which by willing the 
Good man can put himself in connection.”’ 

The limits of our space do not allow us 
to follow Mr. Mallock in the defence of 
belief in personal immortality, which 
concludes the second book. We hope that 
we have said enough to show that the 
thoughtful theist will find this portion of 
Mr. Mallock’s work very stimulating and 
helpful. 

The most noteworthy features of the 
remaining books are first, a subtle argument 
to prove that even on scientific grounds 
there is reason to believe in a definite pur- 
pose dominating the whole course of 
cosmical evolution; second, an appeal 
to Haeckel’s doctrine that all the elements 
of matter have a subjective or sub-con- 
scious side in support of the belief that the 
basal principle of the cosmos is an eternal 
self-consciousness. 

C. B. Upon. 
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HARPER’S AMOS AND HOSEA. 


Tus is a bewildermg book. Amos and 
Hosea occupy some ten pages in an ordinary 
copy of our English Bible. Professor 
Harper’s commentary extends over about 
six hundred pages, a large part of them 
in small print and crowded with references. 
The introduction has little direct connection 


with Amos or Hosea; it traces the whole | 


history of religion in the Northern Kingdom, 
and indeed has something to say of Mosaic 
revelation from its very begining. The 
endless subdivisions marked by numbers 
in brackets embarass instead of ‘helping 
the reader, and sometimes ill-chosen 
phraseology increases the confusion. 
Surely .for example ‘‘ Pre-prophetism ”’ 
is an unfortunate and clumsy title for 
religion as represented chiefly by the great 
prophet Elijah. Again, it is misleading 
to speak, as Professor Harper habitually 
does, of prophecies as ‘‘ sermons.’’ 
A sermon is due to natural, though this 
of course should include prayerful, prepar- 
ation. It is delivered at a fixed hour, and, 
generally speaking, the arrangements made 
for the place and time of its delivery are 
by no means solely due to the preacher 
himself. There is a wide gulf between a 
discourse of this kmd and ‘‘ the word of 
the Lord ’’ as it came to Amos or Hosea. 
The former was a shepherd in Southern 
Judah; he heard the voice of the Lord, 
and at its bidding he travelled northwards, 
not only to preach righteousness, but to 
announce the nation’s impending doom. 
He had to speak the message directly 
communicated to him from above. ‘‘ The 
Lord hath spoken: who will not pro- 
phesy?’’ No doubt, evil was done in 
a time not yet far distant, when prediction 
was regarded as the essential element of 
prophecy. It is, we think, an error 


* A Oritical and Exegetical Commentary on 
Amos and Hosea,” By W. R. Harper, in the 
International Commenta (T.&T. Clark, 12s.) 
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no less fatal to forget that inspiration and 
reflection enter in very different propor- 
tions into Hebrew prophecy and the best 
of modern sermons, and that a modern 
preacher cannot, without unreality, lay 
claim to the prophetic office. Rather a 
good preacher is like a scribe instructed 
unto the kingdom of heaven, who brings 
forth from his treasure things new and old. 
We must add that Professor Harper often 
accumulates references with small profit 
on matters which are quite clear and 
mentions opinions now quite antiquated 
eq., that Hebrew monotheism may have 
been drawn from Egyptian sources. The 
Pantheism of Egyptian priests presents no 
more than the most superficial resemblance 
to Mosaic monolatry, and it is on the face 
of it incredible that Moses adopted religious 
ideas from the Egyptian gods which 
Jehovah overcame. Apparently, Professor 
Harper’s work was at first bulkier still, 
and was reduced to its present size by the 
publishers, who felt themselves unable to 
grant the space which would have been 
required. It is really hard to see what 
might not have been included in a com- 
mentary built on this plan. We may 
compare it to such a work as Professor 
Mayor’s ‘‘Juvenal,’’ which is also on a 
very large scale. But Professor Mayor’s 
commentary is much more closely con- 
nected with the text, is far more dis- 
tinguished in style, as well as much more 
interesting, and justifies itself by the fact 
that it is a work of original learning which 
contains a mass of illustration not to be 
found elsewhere. 


At the same time, no fair-minded person 
will refuse to acknowledge gratefully that 
Professor Harper’s commentary is by far 
the best which has appeared in English, 
though the English is disfigured by such an 
American vulgarism as “‘ back of ’’ this or 
that. Our whole attitude to the prophetic 
literature has changed within the last two 
decades. Twenty years ago the main 
questions on the origin of the Mosaic books 
had been practically settled, and it was 
supposed that in the prophetic literature 
we were at once on firm ground with little 
call for eriticism. It was, of course, ad- 
mitted that large parts of Isaiah and 
Zechariah were not the work of the prophets 
with whose authentic productions they 
have been united, and the early date onc 
assigned to Joel was subjected to grave 
doubts. Questions had also arisen on the 
composition of Obadiah, and the origin of 
such a passage as Jeremiah li. Since then, 
doubts on the authenticity of the prophetic 
texts have become far more penetrating, 
and we can no longer accept even the words 
of Amos and Hosea as they stand without 
serious scrutiny. We shall take a few 
examples and consider them in the light 
of Professor Harper’s book. 

The later Scribes could not help being 
puzzled at the way in which Amos and 
Hosea ignore Judah. To the Scribes, Israel 
was a schismatic kingdom and Judah was 
the centre of true religion. Hence they 
interpolated passages to supply the 
deficiency. We find one of these at the 
very beginning of Amos, viz., in chapter 
ii. 4,5. Professor Harper seems inclined 
to mark those verses as spurious, though he 
does not discuss the subject at length or 
give the real reason for rejecting them, 
viz., the vague and general 
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against Judah compared with the concrete 
and vivid character of the accusations made 
against Israel. The only other prophetic 
references to Judah in Amos are in i. 2, 
vi. 1, ix. 11; and of these the only im- 
portant one is certainly spurious. It is 
disappointing to find that Professor Harper, 
who has much to say on irrelevant matters, 
does such scanty justice to those interesting 
verses. He does, however, in the intro- 
duction give a decided verdict against them, 
' and admits that the references to Judah 
in Hosea are mostly from the hand of a 
later editor. 
Next we have theological insertions in 
: the style of second Isaiah, ?¢.e., the implicit 
: monotheism of the earlier prophets is made 
explicit and dogmatic by express asser- 
tions that Jehovah is the Creator and the 
only God. We have a good specimen of 
this m Amos v. 8, 9, a passage which severs 
the excellent connection between verses 7 
and 10, and is quite commonplace in 
character. The last verse of Amos iv., 
also theological, has far higher literary 
merit. 
We have another class of interpolations 
| which may be classed as consolatory. 
Amos had a message of woe, and looked 
forward to the complete destruction of 
&s Israel as a nation. A scribe to whom this 
| was inconceivable added ix. 8—15. The 
words imply that the Davidic dynasty had 
already fallen, and that Jerusalem was 
dismantled. There is more doubt about 
the last section of Hosea, which Professor 
Harper also dismisses as spurious. It can 
hardly be defended precisely in its present 
form. But Hosea’s enduring love for his 
faithless wife does surely imply some pur- 
pose of divine mercy to faithless Israel ; 
nor are we inclined to the heroic reme- 
dies which would reduce so highly an 
emotional writer to perfect consistency 
with himself. 

Lastly, the metrical system of Hebrew 
poetry is now better understood than it was, 
and has become a powerful instrument for 
the emendation of the text. An account of 
the Hebrew metres, fair so far as it goes, 
is given in the introduction to the com- 
mentary before us. One or two points 
seem to be certain. The metre depends on 
accent, not on quantity. The lines are 
connected into periods consisting of two or 
more lines, while the periods are formed 
into strophes which treat of the same theme. 
Occasionally each strophe closes with the 
same refrain. But it is often very difficult 

_tosay where the one strophe begins and the 
other ends. Certainly the supposed laws of 
metre must be applied with great caution. 
Sometimes an emendation made on 
metrical grounds may be certain, but 
only, we think, when it is confirmed 
by other reasons. Such cases occur when 
the metre can be restored by omitting 
words which are evidently a prosaic gloss, 
or again by adding or omitting words in 
accordance with the text of the LXX. But 
the knowledge of Hebrew metre is still 
immature, and many years may pass 
before the strophic system can be taken as 
a secure basis for textual emendation. 

Wm. Appis. 


s Aut that we know, all that we revere, 
all that we adore—is the revelation of 
God through His incarnation in every 
human being: —Stopford A, Brooke. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY.* 


Tus book covers wide ground without 
adding anything that 1s new or striking 
on the many subjects that are referred to. 
But, for all that, it has its value, especially 
for ministers and for those who look for- 
ward to the ministry as their vocation, 
since it sets before them a-high estimate of 
their calling, its responsibilities and privi- 
leges. The author starts with two very 
comprehensive definitions, by Henry Scou- 
gall (religion is ‘‘ the life of God in the soul 
of man ’’) and Max Miiller (‘‘ religion con- 
sists in the perception of the Infinite under 
such manifestations as are able to influence 
the moral character of mdn’’). Our 
readers will understand the’ writer’s 
position when we say that from these large 
premises he evolves ‘‘ what are com- 
monly called the great cardinal doctrines 
of the evangelical faith, such as inspira- 
tion, incarnation, atonement, and regenera- 
tion.’’ 

As to the minister’s peculiar work the 
following passage is interesting just now 
to many of our readers. ‘‘ There are two 
things necessary to good government in a 
free commonwealth : the first 1s a diffused 
spirit of patriotism, justice, and goodwill ; 
the second is the organisation of this spirit 
of patriotism, justice, and goodwill in laws 
and political imstitutions. It is the 
function of the lawyer, the statesman, the 
political reformer, to formulate the spirit 
of patriotism, justice, and goodwill in 
laws and institutions; 1t is the function of 
the minister to develop the spirit of 
patriotism, justice, and goodwill that it may 
be in the community to be formulated... . 
In the nature of the case, the statesman 
must be an opportunist, if he is to succeed ; 
that is, he must consider the immediate 
effect of the present action. But we need 
other men in the community than oppor- 
tunists. We need men with a long look 
ahead; men who are not considering 
what will be the immediate effect; men 
who consider what will be the ultimate 
effect of human action on the kingdom of 
God. Such is the minister. He is or 
should be an idealist. When an idealist 
goes into politics and undertakes to carry 
out his ideals in political action, he fails ; 
when an opportunist goes into the pulpit 
and undertakes to measure human policies 
by immediate results, he fails.’’ 

The author makes a misrepresentation 
with regard to Dr. Martineau, which is in- 
excusable in one who quotes from the life 
by Dr. Drummond, He says, sans phrase 
that Martineau ‘‘ always disavowed the 
name Unitarian.’’ That, of course, is a 
gross blunder; for, while he repudiated the 
name (as well as every other doctrinal 
name) to designate his church, he freely 
accepted it to describe his belief on a 
question in theology. J. H. 


We hope to publish next week a New 
Year’s sermon by the late Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, and it will be our privilege 
in the course of the year to publish a 
number of his holiday sermons, which he 
preached in Hope-street Church on his 
return from those voyages which were to 
him so great a delight, and visits to 
America, Norway, or other countries. 


* “The Christian Ministry.” By Lyman 
Abbott. (Constable& Co, 52. net.) 
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Has this been a happy Christmas week 
for you? And what are the things you 
are most glad to remember? Are they 
not the acts ef kindness you were able 
to do, the surprises of pleasure you 
brought to others, the light of happiness 
which you saw in other faces, when per- 
haps a parcel was opened with something 
in it you had made, or when you went 
into a lonely house to pay a surprise visit 
to one who has not many friends? If so, 
then I think you will understand what I 
said last week about angels. 

An angel is a messenger of God, one 
who comes to us from Him, to tell us 
something about our lives and His will, 
which we must learn to do, because we 
are His children, and His will is always 
good. People in the old days imagined 
angels as beautiful winged creatures 
coming down out of the sky, to bring 
messages from God, and so they thought 
of the host of angels gathered round the 
simple shepherds, singing the song of joy 
when Jesus was bom. But the real 
angels who sang for joy were the people 
whom Jesus afterwards helped, and who 
then went to tell others the good news. 
Then when their loving thoughts gathered 
about his cradle, they sang for joy of 
what he had brought to the world, and 
they imagined other angels in the sky, 
singing too. 

Jesus brought new life te them, aew 
gladness, liberty to the slave of selfish- 
ness, sight to the blind, who before had 
known of nothing but gross things in the 
world, and now saw the glory of God in 
the earth and the heavens, and in human 
faces about them. So they rejoiced and 
their joy became a song of thanksgiving, 
of glory to God and of peace and good 
will among men. And they became mes- 
sengers of the good news to others, in very 
truth, angels of God. 

But long before that, the baby Jesus 
had come as an angel, a messenger of 
God to his mother and father in their 
home at Nazareth; and they in turn to 
him, helping him to understand so perfectly 
what love means. There was no need to 
imagine other beings coming down to talk 
to him and tell him about God. He could 
learn it best in his own home. And that 
is what we have to learn now in exactly 
the same way. It is no use people telling 
us things about God, unless we feel it for 
ourselve:: And we feel it best at home, 
not so much through words, as through the 
home feeling itself, where there is quietness 
and reverence and the gladness of trust, and 
father and mother and the children all 
together feel that they are with God, that 
He, the heavenly Father, is always there, 
and cares’ for them, and makes their life 
beautiful and strong in the knowledge of 
His love and of truth and right. 

His angels are all about us, and they 
are the best and dearest angels who 
know and love us, and help us through 
their love to be good and to understand 
the perfect love of God. But I must tell 
you more about this another time. 

This is the end of another year. Let us 
all take the Christmas happiness with us 
into the New Year. That, you know, we 
can do, through unselfishness, love, and 
trust. 
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FROM OLD TO NEW. 

We are glad when New Year’s Eve falls, 
as this year, on a Sunday. The quiet 
evening service at the habitual time, and 
then the gathering at home, would seem to 
be more wholesome and a better way of 
passing from the old to the new, than the 
watch-night service, impressive as that 
may be, at the actual mid-night hour. 
And certainly we shall be thankful, if the 
Sunday evening may this year spare us the 
hideous noises which so commonly in large 
towns, if not in the country, mar the quiet 
of the first moments of the New Year. 

With thankful hearts we may pass on- 
ward to the coming year, not because of 
what has been achieved, but because there 
comes to us the fresh call of duty, in every 
relation of our life to ‘‘ ring out the false, 
ring in the true.’’ This nation is to be 
called immediately to the great endeavour 
of a General Election, to make a new be- 
ginning in the ordering of ovr common 
life. To whatever party we belong, let 
it be with the earnest aspiration after good 
citizenship, to make the common good in 
all things our paramount aim. And how 
better can we express the true ideal than in 
Tennyson’s immortal words, consecrated 
in the hearts of the English people, always 
to be recalled on New Year’s Eve, for the 
cleansing and uplifting of our lives, to set 
them right once more in every relation of 
duty and affection— 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 

For those that here we see no more ; 

Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstzel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 
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Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old ; 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land ; 
Ring in the Curist that is to be! 


Would that those verses might be read 
to-morrow in every church, and, before the 
day is ended, in every home in the land ! 


With this last number of the year we are 
sending out -a brief announcement of 
several series of special articles, which we 
have arranged to publish during the coming 
year. For the rest, Tue Ingurrer. will 
maintain its endeavour, as stated last year, 
to be a true Organ of the Churches repre- 
sented in the National Conference of 
Unitarian, Free Christian, and other Non- 
Subscribing Congregations, and at the 
same time to serve a wider public, both at 
home and abroad, interested in the liberal 
aspects of religion, the progress of religious 
thought, the movements of church life, 
the culture of personal devotion, and all 
efforts for the advancement of the moral 
and social well-being of mankind. The 
main features of the paper will remain as 
before. What we hope for is the better 
wisdom, which growing experience ought 
to bring, and more concentrated energy, to 
come a little nearer to the ideal of service 
to which we are pledged. The constant, 
loyal help, and generous encouragement of 
many friends have never failed us, and we 
have no fear that we shall be left without 
these in the coming year. 

What we should like especially to say 
at this moment is that we are always glad 
when fresh hands are stretched out to help. 
We have strong support, but cannot hive 
too many friends, whose contribution of 
wisdom and sympathy and inspiration is 
poured into the common store. THE 
InQuigER has no private or party end to 
serve. It wants simply to help on the 
cause of truth and living religion and 
brotherly love. Its great happiness would 
be to be found truly a source of help, of 
encouragement, in the common life of our 
people, to set forth the beauty of the true 
ideal of fellowship in that life, and the joy 
of the unselfish service of righteousness 
and compassion and loving kindness. 
Whoever has a word to say that will touch 
true human sympathies, or give fresh in- 
sight into the beauty that is all about us 
and can be wrought into the substance of 


our common daily life, that can deepen the 


sense of the Divine presence, and the 
victorious power of righteousness, if only 
people will have faith, let him see whether 
it cannot find utterance in these columns, 
and will not receive a warm and grateful 


welcome. Our service has chiefly to be 
done for love. But then, is not that worth 
while ? 
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Retrospect of home afiairs for this 
year may be pardoned if it turns with a 
sigh of relief from the Parliamentary 
record, and from Monday, December 4, 
when Mr. Balfour at last resigned, sets its 
face resolutely to the coming time. Next 
day Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ac- 
cepted office as Prime Minister, and pro- 
ceeded at once to form a Liberal Govern- 
ment of strong and capable men. 

So ended ten years of Unionist adminis- 
tration, which included the whole miserable 
course of the South African War, before 
the close of which Queen Victoria died. 
Lord Salisbury was succeeded as Prime 
Minister by Mr. Balfour in 1902, and since 
then we have had the Education Act, with 
its accompaniment of popular protest — 
marked by the Passive Resistance move- 
ment, and the Licensing Act, no less vehe- 
mently opposed. The fiscal controversy 
brought confusion into the ranks of the 
Unionists, and at last the end has come. 
There has been as yet no General Election 
since the accession of King Edward VII. 

The announcement of the new Cabinet 
was received with very general satisfaction, 
and abroad is regarded as making for 
stability and international peace. Trusted 
men who served under Gladstone are 
joined by newcomers of marked ability, 
the democratic element being more de- 
cidedly represented than in any previous 
Government. On Thursday, December 21, 
the Prime Minister addressed a great and 
enthusiastic meeting of Londoners in the 
Albert Hall, and made a fine speech, with- 
out finesse, earnest and straightforward, 
declaring the principles and aims of the 
new administration. 

The maintenance of Free Trade, the 
securing of popular control over education 
and the liquor traffic, readjustment of 
Poor Law administration and strenuous 
effort to deal with the problem of the un- 
employed, land and rating reform, with 
new power for municipalities, ‘‘ the 
colonising of our owa country,’’ ‘‘ to make - 
the land less of,a pleasure-ground for the 
rich, and more of a treasure-house for the 
nation,’’ such were some of the indications 
which the speech contained of what the 
Government intends. Two statements 
were made on matters of Imperial adminis- 
tration : First, that in India the civil, and 
not the military, authority is to be supreme ; 
and, second, that in South Africa the im- 
portation of Chinese coolies is at once to 
be stopped. The progress of the principle 
of arbitration was warmly welcomed, and 
a serious warning uttered as to the danger 
of the enormous growth of armaments to 
the peace of the world. During the past 
ten years the expenditure of this country 
on Army and Navy has been doubled. 
While the Prime Minister rejoiced that this 
country is on the best of terms with all 
other nations, and expressed his desire 
to operate with them in the common work 
of civilisation, he declared the intention, in 
the interest of home polities, to restore the 
authority of Parliament, and bring it into 
closer touch with the lives of the people. 
The principle and aims involved in this 
declaration, together with the record of the 
late Government, will be submitted im- 
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mediately to the verdict of the country at 
a General Election to be held as early as 
possible in the New Year. There seems 
very little doubt as to the result. 

The year now ending opened with the 
news of the fall of Port Arthur, but this did 
not end the war between Russia and Japan. 
For months the terrible conflict on land 
continued, and the battle of Mukden was 
fought out from the end of February to 
March 12, when the Russians were driven 
back. The carnage was inconceivable, 
and close upon a million men were said to 
have been engaged in this ‘‘ greatest 
battle of history.’’ Meanwhile the Rus- 
sian fleet from the Baltic was making its 
way to the Hast, but only to be destroyed, 
May 27, 28, in the Straits of Korea. A 
fortnight later, Russia and Japan had 
agreed to President Roosevelt’s offer to 
bring them together to discuss terms of 
peace. After long negotiations, which 
seemed on the point of failure, it was 
announced on August 29 that peace was 
made, and on September 5 M. Witte and 
Baron Komura, for Russia and Japan 
respectively, signed the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth. Japan reckoned the cost of the 
war at 180 millions, and had demanded an 
indemnity of 120 millions, but at the last 
moment gave up this and other claims. 
The news of peace came as an intense relief 
to the whole civilised world. 

It did not, however, by any means 
bring internal peace to Russia. It has 
been a year of Nemesis for that unhappy 
country. The miseries which the war 
entailed for the masses of the people did 
but accentuate the seething discontent of 
revolutionary forces drawn from all classes 
of society, which had long been working 
against the oppressive government of a 
selfish bureaucracy, groping and striving 
after some better thing. It has been a 
year of confusion, more and more ac- 
centuated as revolution, lurid with mas- 
sacre, touched with gleams of hope, as 
often disappointed, in the concessions of 
the Tsar towards a more democratic 
government, and what the issue will be it 
is impossible to forecast. Certainly, the 
power of the people, especially manifest in 
the well-organised forces of labour, has 
risen up as never before to make a return 
to the Autocracy for ever impossible. 
What the mind of the Tsar has been 
throughout this year we do not attempt to 
say. January 22 witnessed the cruel 
massacre of unarmed crowds of the people 
in St. Petersburg, followed on February 17 
by the assassination of the Grand Duke 
Sergius. April 30 brought the edict of 
religious toleration followed by the resigna- 
tion of M. Pobiedonostzeff, Procurator of 
the Holy Synod. On August 19 the Tsar 
issued a manifesto constituting a repre- 
sentative assembly to be elected from the 
whole country, with the exception of 
Finland, and to meet in January next, and 
on October 30 still more decidedly, the 
decree of a constitution, givirig freedom of 
conscience, speech, assembly, and associa- 
tion, and Count Witte was appointed 
Prime Minister. But throughout these 
months every concession appears to have 
come too late, and there have been con- 
stantly recurring outbreaks of revolt or of 
outrage, such as the horrible massacres of 
the Jews, remorseless measures of repres- 
sion, as in Poland, mutiny of troops and 
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warships, widespread strikes such as that 
which secured once more a constitution for 
Finland, and those which seemed, for a 
time at least, to hold the chief cities of the 
Empire. It is indeed a hope long deferred, 
to be achieved through untold suffering, 
that the friends of Russia must cherish at 
this time. 

In happy contrast to all this misery and 
confusion has been the peaceful issue of 
the revolution in Scandinavia, which has 
brought the separation of Norway from 
Sweden, and the election of Prince Charles 
of Denmark, son-in-law of our King, to the 
throne of Norway as Haakon VII. 

As regards the relations of this country 
to Continental Powers, it has been a year 
of growing friendship, with prospect of 
better understanding and closer sym- 
pathies. Before peace was made between 
Russia and Japan, the new Ang!lo-Japanese 
Treaty for the next ten years was signed in 
London (August 12) by Lord Lansdowne 
and Viscount Hayashi, securing the inde- 
pendence and integrity of China, and 
making for general peace in the Kast. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


The law for the separation of Church and 
State in France was passed by an over- 
whelming majority in the Chamber on 
February 10 and on December 6, without 
any amendment, by the Senate, so that it 
was at once promulgated, and comes into 
force on New Year’s Day. It will bring a 
time of serious trial to the Protestant 
Churches of France, which have hitherto 
received subvention from the State, and 
for this they have been vigorously pre- 
paring. The great question is whether in 
the Reformed Church the various sections 
will be able to unite, to form one strong 
body, or whether the ultra-orthodox, who 
form the wealthier section, will refuse to 
tolerate the liberals within a single union. 

In Germany the liberals are engaged in 
a serious conflict with the ruling powers of 
orthodoxy in the Church. The Protestan- 
tenverein has been specially active in 
maintaining the right of a due place within 
the fold, working for a stronger representa- 
tion on the governing bodies of the Church, 
and maintaining the cause of the heretics 
who in various places have been subject to 
attack. The Union of the ‘‘ Friends of 
the Christian World ’’ is also fully aware 
of the need of strenuous exertion, and there 
has been a greatly increased activity in the 
publication of liberal religious literature. 

In Great Britain the most notable feature 
of the year has been, perhaps, the con- 
tinuance in full vigour of the remarkable 
revival in Wales. For the North, the 
Scottish Church Bill was passed, to settle 
differences between the sections of the 
United Free Church, and incidently a new 
liberty was secured to the Hstablished 
Church, to modify its terms of subscription. 
In the Church of England, Dr. Talbct, 
formerly of Rochester, has become the 
first bishop of the new see of Southwark, 
with the historic church of St. Saviour’s as 
his cathedral. It was there that Mr. 
Choate, the American Ambassador, before 
his return home,: unveiled the Harvard 
memorial window. On the enthronement 
of Dr. Gore as the first Bishop of Birming- 
ham, there was a pleasant interchange of 
cordial greeting at a subsequent Town 
Hall meeting between the Bishop and the 


Rev. J. H. Jowett as a representative 
Nonconformist. 

On the retirement of the Rev. John 
Watson from the charge of the Sefton Park 
Presbyterian Church in Liverpool and from 
the active ministry, there was an even 
more remarkable manifestation of inter- 
denominational cordiality and of public 
recognition, the Lord Mayor and the 
bishop and _ representatives of other 
churches uniting to bear testimony to the 
value of Dr. Watson’s influence in the city. 

In July a Baptist World’s Convention 
was held in London, and later in the year 
General Booth received the freedom of the 
City. Another mark of the honour and 
confidence in which the Chief of the 
Salvation Army is held is the recent gift by 
Mr. George Herring of £100,000, to be used 
by the Army in the first instance for a 
great experiment in home colonisation, and 
to revert eventually to the King’s Hospital 
Fund. 

Among the most remarkable public 
utterances of the year on religious matters 
may be noted the two addresses given by 
Dr. P. T. Forsyth as Chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, in the spring, on ‘‘ A Holy Church 
the Moral Guide of Society,’’ and in the 
autumn on ‘** The Grace of the Gospel as 
the Moral Authority in the Church.’’ 
Those who least agree with the dogmatic 
position of the speaker will yet find much 
that is suggestive and stimulating in his 
appeal. 

Our Free CHuRCcHEs. 

On January 4 there came to us the 
great loss and the sorrow of the death of 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, and in the same 
month the welcome meeting in London to 
the Rev. Charles Hargrove, on his return 
from the Mission to the Unitarians of 
Australasia, which he undertook as repre- 
sentative of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 

It has been a year of notable centenaries, 
of the birth of F. W. Newman, F. Denison 
Maurice, Mazzini, and Lloyd Garrison, and 
of the death of Schiller; but for us the 
most significant. was that of the birth of 
James Martineau. 


The Martineau Centenary. 

The first celebration was, naturally, at 
Norwich, his birthplace, on April 21, the 
actual day, which was Good Friday, and 
on Haster Sunday, in the Octagon Chapel. 
The memorial sermon, preached by Dr. 
Drummond, Principal of Manchester Col- 
lege, was on ‘* The Unity of the Spirit,”’ 
and was published in the InquirER of 
April 29. The scheme for the erection of 
a Martineau Memorial Hall and schools in 
connection with the Octagon has received 
widespread support, but has not yet 
secured the whole of the necessary means. 
A further celebration took place at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, on Monday and 
Tuesday, May 1 and 2, when Dr. Drum- 
mond was again the preacher. His sermon 
on ‘‘ Living Communion with God ’’ is in 
the Inquirer of May 6. On that occasion 
Professor Henry Jones, of Glasgow, gave 
the address, on ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Martineau in Relation to the Idealism of 
the Present Day,’’ since separately pub- 
lished. Another celebration was at Roch- 
dale on Easter Sunday, in the church 
which Martineau opened on June 11, 1857, 
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where a memorial was placed by Mr. | International Council is to be held in 


Richard Heape, and the address (since 
published) was given by the Rev. Principal 
Gordon. The centenary was also cele- 
brated in Hungary, both at Budapest and 
Koloszvar, and the occasion was taken to 
secure the fine Emslie portrait for Essex 
Hall. In Liverpool members of the three 
old congregations united to place a 
memorial in Hope-street Church, which 
was dedicated at a special service on 
Thursday evening, December 14. The 
address given on that occasion by the Rev. 
J. Estlin Carpenter is in the Iyquirer of 
December 23. The publication by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
of Mr. Carpenter’s ‘‘ James Martineau, 
Theologian and Teacher: A Study of his 
Life and Thought ’’ was another contri- 
bution to the centenary celebration of 
abiding worth. 


The International Council. 


More than two hundred English members 
attended the third meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers at 
Geneva on the four last days of August. 
The meetings were eminently successful, 
and were a source of much encouragement 
and inspiration to workers in the cause of 
liberal religion gathered from many lands, 
and in many cases from lonely outposts of 
duty. The proceedings are to be published 
at Geneva in a volume to be ready early in 
the New Year. It was a notable circum- 
stance that from Calvin’s pulpit in the 
Cathedral, placed at the disposal of -the 
Council by the courtesy of the church 
authorities (with a majority of orthodox 
members), three sermons were preached on 
successive days by distinguished heretics, 
in French, German, and English. The last 
of these, by Dr. M. J. Savage, of New York, 
one of the best-known Unitarian ministers 
in America, on ‘‘ Religion: Its Changing 
Forms and its Eternal Essence,’’ appeared 
in the Ivgurrer of September 9, and has 
since been separately published as a 
number of Dr. Savage’s Messiah Pulpit. 
It was also translated into Dutch, and 
appeared in the Hervorming. The French 
sermon, by the Rev. J. EH. Roberty, of 
Paris, on ‘‘ Anathema and Faith,’’ ap- 
peared in an English translation im the 
Inquirer of November 25. The German 
sermon, by Professor Furrer, of Zurich, 
from the text ‘‘ Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is there is liberty,’’ has, unfortun- 
ately, not been preserved. On the follow- 
ing Sunday the Rey. Charles Wagner 
preached, in the Cathedral, the sermon a 
translation of which appears in our present 
issue. Professor Chantre, of Geneva, was 
the honorary President, and Professor 
Montet, the working President, to whose 
assiduous labours warm tribute was paid. 
Among the most striking incidents of the 
week were the address of the venerable M. 
Hyacinthe Loyson on ‘‘ Monotheism ’’ and 
that on ‘‘ The Fundamental Principles of 
Judaism ’’ by the Rabbi Levy of Dijon. 
Tribute was paid to the memory of Servetus 
by the placing of a wreath, by the English 
and American contingent, on the ‘* expia- 
tory’? monument at Champel. The-news 
of Peace between Russia and Japan, 
received on the morning of the second day 
of the meetings, was celebrated with great 
enthusiasm, The next meeting of the 


America at Boston in September, 1907. 


Home Missionary College: 


At mid-summer the last session to be held 
in the Memorial Hall was brought to a 
close, and at the same time, a garden 
party was held with great éclat at Summer- 
ville, the new residence in Victoria Park, 
which has been acquired to commemorate 
the jubilee of the College. In October, 
the new session opened at Summerville, 
and on October 12 a public celebration 
took place, the new Hall of Residence being 
declared open by Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence, Bart., M.P.; the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Victoria University of Manchester, 
Dr. Alfred Hopkinson, and _ Professor 
Peake, Dean of the Theological Faculty, 
taking cordial part in the proceedings. 
The President, the Rev. C. C. Coe, was in 
the chair, and the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter 
of Manchester College, Oxford, was among 
the speakers. The old students of the 
College have thrown themselves with 
the utmost enthusiasm into the promotion 
of the jubilee scheme, which has resulted 
in securing this fine res dence for the 
College, and more than three-quarters of 
the £20,000 asked for as the Jubilee Fund 
is now promised. 


Other Buildings and Celebratians. 


It has not been a great year for church 
building. The appeal of the London 
District Unitarian Society for. £7,500 
to secure much-needed churches for the 
congregations of Kilburn, Lewisham, and 
Plumstead, failed of an adequate response. 
The fund has now keen closed, and the 
congregations have still to live in faith 
and hope. A beginning has, however, 
been made with the new church building in 
Aberdeen, and the foundation stone of a 
church-schoolroom has also been: laid 
for the new congregation at Attercliffe, 
Sheffield. The Manford-street Church 
and Mission has been enriched by the 
building of some fine new club-rooms and 
an admirable front in Blythe-street. 

Of other celebrations, we have recorded 
during the year the centenary of the Sunday 
schools, of Bank-street, Bury, and the 
High Pavement, Nottingham ; the jubilee 
of the Rev. W: Napier in the ministry, 
and of the Free Christian Church, Kentish 
Town, London, and the Unitarian Church 
in Adelaide, S. Australia. The Rev. 
Joseph Wood’s twenty-one years of minis- 
try at the Old Meeting, Birmingham, was 
also celebrated. Early in the year a 
memorial to Dr. and Mrs. Brooke Herford 
was placed in the Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 
Hampstead. On the first Sunday in 
February, the Lord Mayor of Liverpool 
paid a visit in civic state to the Mill-street 
Domestic Mission; At the end of the 
year we have in our midst Professor 
Benoyendra Nath Sen, of the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, who attended the Inter- 
national meetings at’ Geneva, as represent- 


ative of the Brahmo Samaj of India, 


and has since been in America. A recep- 
tion was given to him at Essex Hall by the 
President: and Committee of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, on 
December 18; 


Literature and Lectures. 
One of the chief publications early in the 


year was of the late Rev. R. A: Armstrong’s 
lectures on ** Agnosticism and Theism 
in the Nineteenth Century,’* and at the 


close we have the volume of his sermons, . 


with a memoir by his eldest son. Mr. 
Carpenter’s ‘‘ James Martineau ’’ has been 
already mentioned in connection with the 
centenary. To the popular sixpenny edi- 
tions have been added F. W. Newman’s 
** Soul?’ and Dr. M. J. Savage’s ‘‘ Passing. 
and Permanent in Religion ’’ (a selection 
from the complete volume published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons). A volume selected 
from the Hibbert Lectures of Dr. Charles 
Beard on ‘‘ The Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century in its Relation to 
Modern Thought and Knowledge ’” is also 
about to be issued. We have had also 
Professor Henry Jones’s Essex Hall Lecture 
on ‘‘ The Immortality of the Soul in the 
Poems of Tennyson and Browning,’’ Dr. 
Brooke Herford’s ‘‘ Kutychus’’ papers, 
the Rev. Walter Lloyd’s ‘‘* Theist’s 

Apology,’’ the Rev. H. §. Solly’s ** Know 
Thyself,’’ ‘‘ An Attempt to Answer certain 
Questions Relating to Duty, to God, and 
to Immortality’’—a new ‘edition re- 
written and much enlarged, of an earlier 
work—and the new edition of Professor 
Albert Réville’s ‘‘ History of the Dogma 
of the Deity of Jesus Christ.’’ Of the new 
series of ‘‘ Sermons by Unitarian Minis- 
ters’’ the first twelve have also been 
issued in a volume, and the publication 
continues. An essay by Mr. Maurice 
Adams on ‘‘ Giordano Bruno** has also 
been published, and Dr. Mellone’s cen- 
tenary address on Martineau and Newman 
is to be similarly issued. Among recent 
tracts have been ‘‘ Prayer,’’ by Dr. C. G. 
Ames, ‘‘ Incarnation,’’ by W. C. Gannett, 
‘* The Immortal Hope,’’ by J. W. Chad- 
wick, and ‘‘ Modern Biblical Criticism,’* 
by Dr. C. H. Toy. 


Mr. Carpenter’s course of lectures on 


‘* The Christ of the Creeds and of Ex- 
perience ’” was given at Norwich and Hull 
early in the year, and at Birmingham in 
the autumn; while two lectures on ‘‘ The 
Gospels and How to Read Them’’ were 
given at various places in the North 
during the first course and in the West in 
the autumn. It may be also noted here 
that Mr. Carpenter was this year the 
Jowett lecturer at the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement, Tavistock-place, where he gave 
ten lectures on ‘‘ The Earliest Sources of 
the Life of Jesus.’* 
Mimsterial Changes. 

Of the ministerial changes during the 
year, we may note first a number of 
retirements, most of which mean, as we 
hope, only temporary withdrawal from 
active service. Thus the Rey. E. W. 
Lummis was obliged to resign his charge 
of the Great Meeting, Leicester, and is 
spending the winter at Davos. There also 
is the Rev. Edgar Lockett, who had to 
give up his work at Pudsey. The Rev. 
H. §. Tayler has concluded his ministry 
of twenty years at Dukinfield. The Rev. 
S. Burrows resigned his charge at Dover, 
the Rev. C. I. Pike at Newport, the Rev. 
G. Critchley at Kentish Town. The Rey. 
C. D. Badland is giving up his work at 
Whitchurch and will reside at Kidder- 
minster. Dr. Warschauer resigned Clifton, 
and has entered the Congregationalist 
ministry. : ae oe 
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Of the students of Manchest: College: 
Oxford, who concluded their course in 
June, the Rev. A. Thornhill has become 
minister at Carlisle, the Rev. A. Golland 
with the Rev. F, K. Freeston at Essex 
Church, Kensington, and the Rev. C. M. 
Wright, with the Rev. Joseph Wood, at 
the Old Meeting, Birmingham. Other 
new comers into our ministry are the 
Rey. Arthur Hurn, of Acton, and the Rev. 
A. F. G. Fletcher, of Peckham (whose 
health, unfortunately, has broken down), 
both of whom had studied for the Wesleyan 
ministry, and the Rev. R. H. Maister, 
who has gone to Stockton. Mr. W. T. 
Bushrod, who had served as a lay-preacher 
in the south, has become minister at 
Chorley, and Mr. Delta Evans, editor of 
the Christian Life, has taken charge of the 
congregation at Southend. 

Among the year’s settlements are the 
following :—The Rev. J. Page Hopps, at 
Little Portland-street, London; the Rev. 
H. D. Roberts, at Hope-street Church, 
Liverpool, in succession to the late Rev. 
R. A. Armstrong, with whom he was pre- 
viously co-pastor; the Rev. Felix Taylor, 
at Richmond; the Rev. Priestley Prime 
at Brighton; the Rev. H. Rawlings at 
Hackney ; the Rev. H. M. Livens at New- 
port, 1.W.; the Rev. R. H. Greaves at 
York. The Rev. W. C. Hall has removed 
from Ashton to Small Heath, Birmmgham ; 
the Rev. W. H. Burgess from Accrington 
to Loughborough and Ilkeston, as N.M. 
District Minister; the Rev. J. HE. Stead 
from Park-lane to Mossley; the Rev. H. 
Cross from Stockton to Dewsbury, as 
assistant to the district minister of the 
Yorkshire Union; the Rev. H. K. White 
from Urmston to Ashton; the Rev. John 
Evans from Halliwell-road, Bolton, to 
Colne; the Rev. D. J. Williams from 
Merthyr to Belper; the Rev. Charles 
Roper from Moss Side, Manchester, to 
Kilburn; the Rev. E. J. Fripp from 
Other changes and 
settlements are about to be made. 

During the autumn the movement to 
establish Unitarian services at Blackburn 
and at Newport, Mon., has been vigorously 
promoted. The services at Nelson have 
been held throughout the year. 


OBITUARY. 


The year’s obituary includes the names 
of Mgr. Nugent, of Liverpool, Dr. Bar- 
nardo, Sir George Williams, founder of the 
Y.M.C.A., Bishop Ellicott, of Gloucester, 
the Rev. J. A. Mitchell, secretary of the 
Congregational Union, the Hon. John Hay, 
American Secretary of State, author of the 
saying that war is ‘‘ the most futile and 
the most ferocious of human follies,’’ 
George Macdonald, Sir Henry Irving, Sir 
Wemyss Reid, Sir ic . 8. Burdon-Sanderson, 
Sir Richard Jebb, Professor van Manen, of 
Leiden, Professor A. 8. Wilkins, Dr. Orello 
Cone, the American New ‘Testament 
scholar, the Rev. W. R. Alger, author of a 
** Critical History of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life,’’ William Sharpe (also ‘‘ Fiona 
Macleod ’’), Miss E. A. Manning, hon. 
secretary of the National Indian Associa- 
tion; the venerable Maharshi Devendra 


Nath Tagore, who followed the Raja 
Rammohun Roy, as the second founder of 
the _Brahmo are and another distin- 


Christ Church, Nottingham, 


Professor John Kovacs, and the Rev. 
Charles Derzsi. 

From our roll of ministers we have lost 
the Revs. R. A. Armstrong, Peter Dean, 
H.W. Ellis, J. J. George, A. B. Hamilton, 
A. Harvie, Iden Payne, S. Jenkinson, R. 
Lyttle, and W. Whitelegge. Laymen, who 
rendered devoted ministerial service, were 
Messrs. J. Cogan Conway, of Ringwood, 
C. F. Dear of Portsmouth, formerly at 
Southend, and John Keates of Trowbridge. 
The Rev. John Willams, formerly of 
has also 
passed away. 

The names of Mrs. James Worthington 
and Mr. Charles Harding were not recorded 
last year, as it was quite at the end of the 
year they passed away. Among those 
who have passed during the present year 
from the fellowship of our churches, we 
must record the names of Robert Hamp- 
son, F. N. Fordham, John W. Crompton, 
T. Smith Osler, Alfred Preston, John 
Warren (of London), John Warren (of 
Nottingham), Thomas Birchall, H. A. R. 
Joy, Walter Lewin, Robert Fielding, 
A. J. Hibbert, George Brothers, George 
Jevons, T. A. Wykes, C. D. Badland 
(father of the Rev. C. D. Badland), Donald 
Wilson, John Edward Taylor, H. J. Mor- 
ton, and James Booth; Mrs. Orlando 
Oldham, Miss Fanny Malcolm, Mrs. Green- 
how, Mrs. George Cooper, Miss J. C. 
Fallows, Mrs. Rebecca Moore, Mrs. 
Anthony, Mrs. Harland, Miss Slatter, Miss 
EH. S. Busk, Mrs. Wells, Miss Alice Field, 
Mrs. Grosvenor Talbot, and Miss Clara 
Potter. These and many others have 
passed from the visible fellowship, but not 
from that deeper fellowship of the hidden 
life, in which, by the Grace Divine, it is 
given to love “‘ to keep its own eternally.”’ 


AMAVIMUS—AMAMUS—AMABIMUS. 


They have met—but not in a realm of 


shades ; 
*Tis we who are dreamers and grope in 
gloom, 
Where a glimpse of truth into falsehood 
fades, 


And we shudder at death as our doom. 


They have met in a land of increasing 
light, 
That waxes ever to perfect day ; 
Where wrong goes right, and the darkness 
bright, 
As they mount on their upward way. 


No trammels of self confine the soul 
That merges its life in the Sea of Love; 
We lose a part but to find the whole, 
We sink but to soar above. 


A Spirit divine is our vital breath, 


Like the fiute of Pan is the brain 
inspired ; 
From narrowing channels released by 
death, 


We shall win what the soul desired, 


New music, grander and sweeter far, 
Shall sound when the shepherd’s pipe 
is broken; 
No mists shall mar Heaven’s brightest 
star, 
No word but Love shall be spoken: 


Chingfords R. Bruce Boswe1, 


RELIGIOUS LITERATURE IN 1905. 


Tue religious literature of the past year 
may be described as rather colourless. 
It has not failed in quantity or scholarship, 
but our impression is that it has been 
distinctly poor in books of real worth. 
It bears upon it the marks of an 
age of transition, when men are much 
occupied with finding plausible arguments 
for discredited positions. It is, of course, 
the Nemesis of real thinking when the mind 
abandons the search for truth in order to 
plead a case; but it is in this game of 
the law-courts, with the religious public 
for jury, that the theological advocate plays 
his part to-day. It is done in most cases 
quite sincerely, only it has this fatal 
weakness that it never convinces the other 
side; and men of fine abilities. are inclined 
to regard all religious controversy as un- 
real, a warfare of words among bitter 
partisans. 

That the cause of religion suffers seriously 
on this account at the present time there 
can be little doubt; and it is likely to 
continue to do so so long as its thinkers 
and advocates are content to live in an 
unreal world and to use unreal arguments. 
In the ordinary affairs of life a profound 
revolution has taken place in human think- 
ing. Science and history have spoken 
their word, and we are beginning to adjust 
our thought with ease to the new conception 
of the universe, the vast extension of 
historic time, and the rigorous demands of 
evidence. Theclogy alone is left in an un- 
comfortable state of protest. Ifit stretches 
out the left hand timidly to touch the new 
truth, it still grasps the Ptolemaic astronomy 
and Archbishop Ussher’s chronology with 
firm defiance in the right. Such a statement 
will be greeted with a chorus of dissent; 
but the atmosphere of a large number 
cf theological books, their quiet assump- 
tion that it is only in a few minor details 
that religious truth needs re-statement, 
and their aloofness from the real difficul- 
ties of the modern mind, are stubbern 
facts on the other side. Mr. Mallock 
has reminded us lately in his incisive way 
that the traditional cosmogony of the 
churches has collapsed like a house of 
cards. Perhaps the collapse is not as 
complete as he imagines. It still drags 
out a precarious existence as a sufficient 
explanation of the universe, in popular 
preaching and in the refusal of theology 
fully and frankly to recognise its disap- 
pearance. 

We have been struck lately by the revival 
in apologetic literature of interest in the 
credibility of the New Testament miracles, 
and by the unanimity with which it is 
conceded that they are to be accepted on 
the ground of faith and not of evidences 
The evidence is not good enough to satisfy 
the impartial unbeliever, so the argument 
seems to me, but for Christian faith rooted 
in the doctrine of the Incarnation there are 
no difficulties. Moreover, the miracles 
are congruous with the character of Christ, 
and so are likely to have happened. Christ 
is the evidence for miracles, instead of 
miracles being the evidence for Christ. 
Of course no other historical events would 
be accepted for similar reasons, and the 
writers who are most earnest in pressing 
the argument home do not see how hazard- 
ous 1t is to make our belief in events, 
which are supposed to be of unique import- 
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ance for religion, depend upon our sense 
of their congruity with the divine activity 
and perfect character. Everything 1s 
reduced to the question whether we feel 
the congruity or not, and it would be hard 
to prove that a man is wanting in religious 
sensibility because he can see no connection 
between spiritual excellence and the power 
to turn water inte wine. This whole 
mode of argument comes dangerously 
near to a plea for believing what we wish 
to believe in spite of the evidence. The 
question of real importance which emerges 
from it is this: If the evidence for miracles 
is so imperfect, can they be regarded as a 
permanent and essential element in Christi- 
anity ? This is one of the questions which 
theological thought looks at rather askance. 
It does not wish tc be forced to answer it, 
and so it betakes itself to the pleasant game 
of inventing novel reasons for clinging to 
the old positions. But still the plain man 
will ask the uncomfortable. question, How 
about the evidence? 

As a counterpoise to this unwillingness 
to grapple with the real problems of theo- 
logical! reconstruction we may notice 
two signs of advance. The historical 
treatment of the Old Testament literature 
is no longer a question of much controversy. 
. The books which appear occasionally with 
a divine mission to denounce the critics, 
are the swan-song, a little hoarse and angry, 
of a dying cause. But another danger is 
close upon us. There are far too many 
books dealing with the Old Testament. 
Most of them say the same thing in different 
words. The sacred text is in danger 
from the lavish industry of its admirers. 
A book like Dr. Harper’s recent commen- 
tary on Amos and Hosea hides the glory 
of the literature it is meant to expound 
under the weight and volume of its learning. 
We recommend to Old Testament scholars 
a self-denying ordinance against publishing, 
lest they forge for us the chains of a new 
scholasticism, and our last state be worse 
than the first. The other sign of advance 
is to be seen in the rapid growth of the 
study of comparative religion in popular 
favour. The University of Manchester 
has given it recognition in its theological 
faculty ; and every year adds to the number 
of books devoted to it. Naturally, during 
the past year attention has been drawn 
specially to the religion and ethics of Japan. 
It is of happy augury for the international 
sympathy which is the best safeguard 
of international peace. 

But from vague impressions we must 
come to some details of books published 
during the past year. If the rest of this 
article reads like a catalogue we make no 
apologies. Is not the pleasure of reading 
the description of a book in a catalogue 
next docr neighbour to that of possessing 
it oneself ? 

The issue of the second volume of 
Harnack’s ‘‘ Expansion of Christianity ’’ 
in the Theological Translation Fund has 
placed a book of first-rate importance in 
the hands of English readers. Nowhere 
else is the story of the missionary activity 
of the Early Church told with such fulness 
of detail, and such a vivid sense -of its 
historical importance. The work of trans- 
lation has been done with great care and 
thoroughness by Dr. Moffatt, and he 
has consulted the convenience of readers 
who have little Latin and no Greek by giving 
an English version of the numerous 


illustrative passages quoted from original 
sources. Side by side with Harnack’s 
book we may place Dr. Bigg’s small volume 
of lectures on ‘‘ The Church’s Task under 
the Roman Empire.’’ Within its limits 
it is an admirable piece of work, written 
not only with the resources of ample scholar- 
ship, but with fine historical sympathy with 
the human side of the struggle and a just 
appreciation of the best elements in the 
ancient culture and religion. Professor 
Bury’s ‘‘ St. Patrick,’’ the most notable 
ecclesiastical biography of the year, carries 
forward the story of the imperial expansion 
of Christianity into Ireland. 

Canon Sanday has published separately 
the article on Jesus Christ which he con- 
tributed to Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible with the title ‘‘ Outlines of the Life 
of Christ.’ Some criticism of it has 
appeared already in these columns. It 
represents the Anglican wa media at its 
best, and the unconscious influence of the 
Catholic creeds upon a scholar of finely 
balanced historical judgment. His volume 
of lectures on ‘‘ The Criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel’’? is a much stronger and more 
satisfactory piece of work; and those who 
disagree with him most widely upon the 
crucial questions of the authorship and 
historical significance of the Gospel, will 
do well to give heed to many of his warnings. 
His reserve of judgment in cases where the 
evidence is weak or conflicting, and his 
insistent plea for the humanising of criti- 
cism cannot be urged upon us too strongly. 
‘In looking back over a distant past it 
is always difficult to keep the true perspec- 
tive,’ 18 a warning which can hardly be 
repeated too often in face of many over- 
confident judgments, and fanciful but 
really unimaginative pictures of the past. 

The only book of the year which has 
claim to be regarded as the manifesto of a 
school of thought is the volume of Cam- 
bridge Essays issued recently under the 
editorship of Dr. Swete. It represents 
adequately the moderating tendencies of 
the Cambridge school. It is neither High 
nor Broad, and it hardly goes beyond the 
attempt to provide the Anglican position 
with a modest equipment of new weapons 
in place of those that have grown rusty. 
These men have neither seen the promised 
land, nor recovered some forgotten treasure 
of Catholic truth. They are not likely 
to start a heresy, or recall a church from 
the error of its ways. Their book is quiet, 
dignified, and unimpressive, without unity 
of idea or the glow of a common purpose. 
Canon Wilson appears among the other 
essayists in rather strange company. 
If his idea of revelation, as an experience 
within the soul, had been adopted as the 
keynote of the book, attention would have 
been aroused and a new principle introduced 
into the criticism of traditional theology. 
We are convinced that the central problem 
that Christianity has to face at the present 
time is the discovery of a position of 
stable equilibrium between experience and 
history. But in this direction the Cam- 
bridge essayists do not help us very much. 
For the most part, mdecd, they do not 
seem to realise that it exists as a problem 
at all. 

Two small bcoks, both marked by fresh- 
ness and vigour, should not be overlooked. 


‘<The Creed of Christ,’’ by an anonymous 


writer, is a powerful study. of the Gospel 
teaching, and it contains incidentally 


programme. 


!of happy irresponsibility. = 


one of the most eloquent pleas that we have 
met with recently for the abandonment 
of the idea that revelation is the same as 
theological information imparted to the 
mind, that we can know about God as 
we know about material things, and 
‘that, therefore, knowledge of God can 
be received in a series of propositions, 
instead of being secretly assimilated, as 
light and life, by the growing and expanding 
soul.”’ 

Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, in ‘‘ Religion, 
a Criticism and a Forecast,’ approaches 
the subject from the point of view of 
reverent agnosticism; but there is more 
to be learnt from him than from many 
teachers of a more perfect creed. More- 
over, he is the most charming literary 
representative, among living writers, of an 
attitude of mind, sceptical and yet devout, 
which is far richer in Christian sympathies 
and affirmations than appears on the sur- 
face. The man who does not call himself 
a Christian, and is most deeply dissatistied 
with the inherited creed of the Church, 
may be a friend in disguise. His disagree- 
ment with ecclesiastical standards is no 
measure of his distance from the mind of 
Christ. 

Among the books which are likely to 
have special interest for the readers of 
Tue InQuIRER, we may mention Mr. 
Carpenter’s ‘‘ Life of Dr. Martineau,”’ 
the issue in separate volumes of Mr. Upton’s 
‘* Study of Dr. Martineau’s Philosophy,’’ 
and Professor Henry Jones’ Centenary 
Address on the same subject. We have 
also had R. A. Armstrong’s lectures on 
‘* Agnosticism and Theism in the Nine- 
teenth Century,’’ which rekindles the sense 
of loss in the going from us of our most 
gifted popular expositor of these deep 
questions of religious life. In ‘* The 
Coming Church,’’ Dr. Hunter has painted 
a glowing ideal, not the less exhilarating 
because it belongs to a land that is ery 
far off, and some critics have assailed it 
because it is too Christian for this imperfect 
world. The ‘‘ New Hymnal,’’ with its 
fine musical edition, has enriched the possi- 
bilities of congregational worship. If other 
books may be read in borrowed copies, 
certainly this one should be bought in 
large quantities. 

Finally let us send a word of cheer to 
the Hibbert Journal on completing another 
year of life. It still pursues its victorious — 
way under its intrepid editor. It gathers 
of every kind into its net, and bewilders 
us all by its kaleidoscopic opinions. No 
publication of the day succeeeds so well 
in bringing on to a common platform 
the varieties of religious attitude and ex- 
perience ; and it is all done with admirable 
temper and mutual respect. It is the 
organ of no party. It promulgates no 
It exists to give every man 
a free field and no favour. It lives by 
discussion. But what is the end to be ? 
Will it finally bring to a focus the scattered 
rays of light? Will it form a meeting 
ground for the liberal men in all churches 
as they press forward into the church that 
is to be? Or will it be content to go on 
discussing until the millennium dawns ? 
These are questions which it is natural to 
ask. Meanwhile, we are all glad to con- 
gratulate it upon its well-thumbed copies 
in our public libraries, and its own position 


% W. H. D. 
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A PRAYER OF THE DYING YEAR. 
By THE LATE Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG. 


Hoty God, thou Father dear, 
Now on this declining day 
Of the old and dying year, 
Hear the prayer I pray: 


Let me see my inner mind 
As my mind is seen of Thee, 
All its weakness, folly blind, 
Show them, Lord, to me. 


All the good I meant to do, 
Good, alas! I have not done, 
Alli my disobedience to 
The spirit of Thy Son. . 


Let me see them as they are, | 
In the piercing light of heaven, 
See how I have wandered far, 
By my self-love driven. 


Undeceive me, Lord of right, 
Show to me each secret fault, 
How I cowered from the light 
In my sins’ dark vault. 


Visions I have had, dear God, 
Of the clearer, purer day ; 
Yet in faithlessness have trod 

By the lower way. 


Resolutions I have made 
Oft, to follow Thy sweet will: 
Presently have been afraid, 
Clung to darkness still. 


Lord! infuse into my soul 
Spirit new and strong and brave, 
Strong, though seas of trial roll, 
Still to “‘ breast. the wave.’’ 


Aid me, Father, in my need, 
That at last I be made whole, 
Vision ripen into deed, 
Thy strength in my soul. 


May the year be new indeed, 
New the heaven and new the earth, 
New. the springing of the seed, 
New my spirit’s birth ! ‘ 


Ir is good news, indeed, which, Miss 
Octavia Hill was able to send to last week’s 
Spectator in the following note :—‘‘I am 
glad to be able to report that, including 
sums received and promised, the entire 
£12,000 required for the purchase of Gow- 
barrow Fell and Aira Force has been 
secured well within the appointed time, and 
that the National Trust is in a position 
to proceed with the purchase in the New 
Year. We shall still be glad to 
receive contributions from any who desire 
to take part in the scheme. Twelve thou- 
sand pounds is the bare purchase price, and 
there are legal and other expenses to be 
met, which, unless specially subscribed, 
will tax seriously the general funds of he 
Trust. Besides this, as we stated in our 
appeal, there is land of :special beauty 
which we greatly hope to obtain adjoining 
that now to be bought; for this land we 
have a five years’ option of purchase, and 
to this we shall devote any additional funds 
which reach us.”’ 


Tue only way to a knowledge of God 
lies through getting first into service and 
sympathy and communion with our fellow 
men.—G@. S. Merriam. - 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Who’s Who, 1906, that invaluable book 
of reference for contemporary biography, 
continues to grow. The volume for the 
coming year has eighty pages more of 
biographies than the previous edition, and 
further particulars are added where re- 
quired—1.e., motor and telephone numbers 
and telegraphic addresses. In many cases, 
also, the number of a man’s sons and 
daughters are given. (A. & C. Black, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Who’s Who Year Book, 1906, is, as 
before, the relief train. The increasing 
biographies have crowded almost every- 
thing else out of the original book. . So here 
we have separately issued lists of various 
kinds—diplomatic, ecclesiastical, legal, 
House of Commons, Government, clubs, 
press, schools, &c. It is the fate of 
such books to be printed beforehand—and 
the world moves. Thus we have for 1906 
the shades of the late Government! (A. 
& C. Black, Is. net.) 

The Duties of Women, a course of lectures 
by Frances Power Cobbe, given in 1881, is 
issued in a posthumous edition, under the 
care of Miss Blanche Atkinson. The 
preface written by the late Frances Willard 
for the eighth American edition is included, 
and also, as a last preface by Miss Cobbe 
herself, dated from Hengwrt, Feb., 1901, 
a reply to some strictures on her position 
by the Rev. Minot J. Savage, of New 
York (not ‘‘ Meriot Savage,’’ as here 
printed), which appeared in the Christian 
Register. Miss Cobbe’s lectures are as 
good to read now as they were a generation 
ago, and by men as well as women. (Son- 
nenschein & Co., 2s. 6d.) 

In the Name of the Bodleian, and other 
Essays, by Augustine Birrell, twenty-seven 
essays by the (now) Minister of Education 
and author of ‘‘ Obiter Dicta.’’ Some of 
these have already appeared in_ the 
Speaker, and the essay on Mr. Bradlaugh 
was in the Nineteenth Century. Mr. 
Birrell talks very pleasantly, especially 
about old books, and this new volume is 
sure of a warm welcome from many friends 
who do not tire of listening to him. 
(Klhot Stock, 5s. net.) 

The True Story of George Eliot, in relation 
to ‘‘ Adam Bede,’’ giving the real life 
history of the more important characters, 
by William Mottram (grand-nephew of 
Adam and Seth Bede and cousin to the 
author); with eighty-six illustrations, 
mainly from photographs. A book of the 
greatest interest for all lovers of George 
Eliot. The chapter on her ‘‘ marriage 
with George H. Lewes’’ is of special 
interest. (Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d. net.) 

From the De la More Press (32, George- 
street, Hanover-square, W.) is issued a 
beautiful new edition of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
Hymns in Prose for children. There is a 
symbolic frontispiece, which appears also 
on the cover. The book is about the size 
of the bound volume of Young Days, and 
the hymns are printed in large, clear type. 
It is an admirable specimen of printing. 
(2s.6d. net.) From the same publishers we 
have received three dainty booklets in a 
case; one containing the Ancient Mariner, 
the other two, Odes of Shelley and Keats 
respectively. (De la More Press. The 
three together, ls. 6d. net.) 

The Schoolboy Abroad, by Ascott R. 
Hope, author of ‘‘ Ready-made Romance,” 
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&c., is a series of chapters, part of which 
have appeared in the Journal of Education, 
describing how boys fare at school in 
various countries. ‘‘ German Schoolboys,’ 
‘* French Collegians,’’ ‘‘ Swiss Holidays,”’ 
‘A Danish Boyhood,’’ are some of. 
the chapters. This last is the story of 
Henry Steffens, who was born in 1773. 
(A. & C. Black, 5s.) 

Infe nm Morocco and Glimpses Beyond, by 
Budgett Meakin, author of ‘‘ The Moors,’’ 
*“ Model Factories and Villages,’’ &c., 
with twenty-four illustrations, gathers up. 
a large amount of information, some of 
which the author has already published 
in magazines and reviews. The subject is 
picturesque and fascinating, and the many 
admirable illustrations add. greatly to the 
value of the book. (Chatto & Windus, 
12s. 6d. net.) 

The Complete Works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher are to be issued in ten volumes in 
the Cambridge English Classics Series, 
edited by Mr. Arnold Glover, of Trinity 
College and the Inner Temple. It is a 
great undertaking, which will meet a want 
long felt by students of English literature. 
Vol. I., now published, contains ‘‘ The 
Maid’s Tragedy ’’ and four other plays, and 
with other introductory matter, verses of 
commendation, &c., a reproduction of the 
title-page of the 1679 edition, ‘‘ Fifty 


Comedies and Tragedies. All in one 
Volume.’’ Vol. II. is announced for 
January. (Cambridge University Press. 


4s. 6d. net per volume; subscription for 
complete work, £2 net.) 

The Oxford Edition of the Complete 
Poetical Works of William Cowper, edited 
by H. 8. Milford, M.A., contains some fresh 
poems not in Canon Benham’s edition of 
1870, but the editor admits that they do 
not add much to the poet’s fame. There is 
an added interest in this edition from the 
reproduction of the old title-pages of the 
Poems of 1782 and The Task, 1785, taken 
from the Bodleian copies. There is no 
biography, but a chronological table and a 
number of notes. The reputed Romney, 
from the National Portrait Gallery, is given 
as frontispiece. The text of the poems is 
printed in good, clear type. (Henry 
Frowde: Oxford University Press, 2s. ; 
on Oxford India paper, 5s.) 

Among other books we have received are 
the following :— 

Howard Letters and Memoirs, by Wil- 
liam Tallack, formerly Secretary of the 
Howard Association. (Methuen, 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

Jesus and the Prophets. An Historical, 
Exegetical, and Interpretative Discussion 
by Charles S. Macfarland, Ph.D. (Yale), 
with Introduction by Dr. F. K. Sanders, of 
Yale. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 6s. net.) 

The Evolution of Religion. An Anthro- 
pological Study by L. R. Farnell, M.A. 
D.Litt. ‘‘ Crown Theological Library.’’ 
(Williams & Norgate, 5s.) 

The History of Early Christian Litera- 
ture, by Baron Hermann von Soden, 
D.D., of Berlin. ‘‘ Crown Theological 
Library.’’ (Williams & Norgate, 5s.) 

The Theology of Ciilisation, by C. F. 
Dole. New edition. (H. R. Allenson, 
3s. 6d.) 

The Coming People, a Study of Life in its 
Religious and Social Aspects, by C. F. 
Dole. First English edition. (H. R. 
Allenson, 3s. 6d.) 
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Who Wrote the Bible? A Book for the 
People, by Washington Gladden, D.D. 
Cheap edition, (James Clarke & Co., 
Is. 6d. net.) , 

Christianity and Progress, by J. W. 
Petavel, author of ‘‘ A Coming Revolu- 
tion,’’ &c. (Sonnenschein & Co., 6d. net.) 

The Christ of the Children, a Life of Jesus 
for Young People, by the Rev. J. G. 
Stevenson. Illustrated. (James Clarke & 
Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 

Golden Truths for Young Folk, collected 
by J. Ellis, author of ‘‘ The Tool Basket,”’ 
&e. (James Clarke & Co.) 

My Neighbour and God, a Criticism of 
**God and My Neighbour,’’ by W. J. 
Lee, author of ‘‘ The Two Gospels,’’ ‘‘ The 
Deity of Christ,’’ &c. (James Clarke & Co., 
2s. 6d. net.) 

A Reasonable Faith, a Reply to Saladin 
the Agnostic, by the Rev. Angus Mackay, 
B.A., Rector of Holy Trinity Church, 
Edinburgh. (Hodder & Stoughton, Is. 
net.) 

The Rise of Philp Barrett, by David 
Lyall. (James Clarke & Co., 6s.) 

Law’s Serious Call. (H.R. Allenson, 6d.) 

The Eternal Life, by Hugo Miinsterberg, 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard Uni- 
versity. (Constable, 2s. 6d.). 

Thoughts after Business Hours, by a 
City Man, (Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
2s: 6d.) . 

Old Beliefs and New Knowledge, by the 
Rev. C. L. Drawbridge, M.A.; author of 
** The Training of the Twig.’’ (Longmans, 
1s; 6d. net.) * 

Why We Believe. Essays on Religion and 
Brotherhood, by Philip Whitwell Wilson. 
(James Clarke & Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 

I. N. R. I.: A Prisoner’s Story of the 
Cross, by Peter Rosegger. Translated by 
Elizabeth Lee. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
6s.) 

World Organisation, by Raymond L. 


Bridgman: Published for the Interna- 
tional Union: (Ginn & Co.; Boston, 
50 cents.) 


The Outsiders: A Sketch of the Social 
Work of the Salvation Army, by Annie §. 
Swan, with an Introduction by General 


Booth: (101, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., 
Is.) 
The Sunday School, Hymnary: A 


Twentieth Century Hymnal for Young 
People: Words and Music: Edited by 
Carey Bonner. An admirable collection, 
most admirably edited: (Sunday School 
Union, 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
As:, limp cloth, 3s. ; paper, 2s. €d.) 

The Story of Magdalen Duckett, a narra- 
tive of Quaker Persecution, by Ernest 
E. Taylor. A story of the North Country, 
well told, with four charming illustrations. 
Booklet in paper cover. (Headley Bros., 
6d. net.) 

A Peculiar People: The Doukhobors, 
by Aylmer Maude, author of ‘‘ Tolstoy 
and His Problems,’’ with illustrations. 
(Constable & Co., 6s. net.) 

The Inward Light, by Amary H: Bradford 
(of Montelau, New Jersey). (James Clarke 
& Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 

Betting and Gambling; A National Evil, 
edited by B. Seebohm Rowntree, author 
of ‘‘ Poverty.’’ (Macmillan & Co., 5s. net.) 

In Peril of Change. Essays written 
in Time of Tranquillity, by C. F. B. Master- 
man; M.As; Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge: (T; Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 


Social Law in the Spiritual World. 
Studies in Human and Divine Inter-Re- 
lationship, by Rufus M. Jones, A.M., 
Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy in Haver- 
ford College. (Headley Bros., 5s. net.) 

Sacred Literature, by George L. Hurst: 
‘*The Temple Cyclopedic Primers.’’ 
(Dent & Co., 1s. net.) 

Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the London 
Charities. (Chatto & Windus, Is. 6d.) 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports jor this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. | 
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Atherton,—The Christmas Day morning 
service at Chowbent Chapel was largely attended 
by old and young, and the annual tea party in 
the evening was, as usual, a great success. 
The Rev. J. J. Wright has this season been 
giving a series of Sunday evening lectures on 
“The Novels of the Bible,”’ followed by a series 
on ‘Christian Principles applied to the Drink 
Question,” ‘Work,’ “Money,” and ‘ War,” 
and these appear to have proved both attractive 
and helpful to many people. The subject of 
study by the Guild for this season is ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere,” a book which lends itself remarkably 
well for the purposes of liberal theological and 
religious instruction ina most interesting fashion 
to young people. There are as many as sixty 
members at present reading the book, over forty 
of whom meet fortnightly for the discussion of 
it under Mr. Wright’s guidance. The Leigh 
Guild is at work on the same book. 

Bristol: Domestic Mission.—The annual 
Christmas tea, of the attendants at the Lewin’s 
Mead Domestic Mission was: held at the mission 
in Montague-street on the evening of Dec. 19. 
There were between sixty and seventy present 
at the tea. Mrs. Broadrick, who is now en- 
trusted with the temporary charge of the 
mission, received admirable support from several 
friends from the Oakfield-road congregation in 
carrying out the arrangements. A meeting was 
afterwards beld in the new building, when Mr. 
P. J. Worsley presided over an excellent attend- 
ance, amongst those present being the High 
Sheriffand Miss Riseley, the Revs. A, N. Blatch- 
ford and E. I. Fripp, and Mr, and Mrs. J. 
Kenrick Champion, Miss Worsley, and Miss 
Wetherman. The Chairman said that many 
changes had taken place during the past year. 
One that was evidently needed was the improve- 
ment in the appearance of the room, Their 
missionary had left for another sphere, and 
temporarily they had secured the services of an 
exceedingly capable lady for the work in Mrs. 
Broadrick. He had known her for many years, 
and had seen and known how valuable her 
services were. Mr. Champion extended on be- 
half of the committee, subscribers, and attend- 
ants, a very hearty welcome to Mrs, Broadrick. 
He referred to the great help she had been to her 
husband in years gone by in the Western Union, 
when he was a minister at Bridgwater, and wished 
her God-speed in the'work she was undertaking as 
their missionary. Mrs. Broadrick acknowledged 
the welcome in an impressive and hopeful speech. 
The High Sheriff said he had been connected 
with the parish for thirty years, and his sym- 
pathies went beyond the actual congregation 
at St. James’s. They went through the whole 
parish. He realised that there were interests 
besides those of the Church of England, and 
appreciated the good work of other bodies, He 
thought that it was the duty of every young 
man to seek to do some good for the city, and 
to serve it when called upon. He referred to 
some of the old friends he had in the Lewin’s. 
Mead Mission, mentioning amongst them the 
Rey. A. N. Blatchford and Mr. Worsley. He 
could speak on behalf of the vicar and clergy of 
the parish in saying that the work of the Lewin’s 
Mead Domestic Mission had their most hearty 
sympathies. In conclusion, he spoke words of 
encouragement to the scholars, and hoped that 
they wculd take as their motto ‘Trust and 
hope.” Miss Riseley distributed the prizes to 
the elder children. By the kindness of the High 
Sheriff, each of the scholars received a box of 
chocolates. The Rev. A, N. Blatchford extended 
a cordial welcome to the Rey. EH. I. Fripp, the 


said, a generous repast was thoroughl 


newly elected minister of Oakfield-road congre- 
gation. He ‘felt sure that the mission would 
have much cause for thankfulness through Mr. 
Fripp’s association with its various agencies. 
The Rey. E. I. Fripp briefly responded, During 
the evening an excellent musical programme 
was provided. Votes of thanks to the High 
Sheriff, Miss Riseley, and the chairman con- 
cluded the meeting. a) 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy.—The Wilbraham- 
road_ Church is about to; sustain a heavy Icss by 
the removal of two of its most active members, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pilling, to Blackburn. The 
monthly ‘‘social” held on Saturday, December 
9th, was made the occasion of a presentation to 
Mr. and Mrs. Pilling, consisting of an address, 
signed by the minister and officers of the church, 
and presents for themselves and their children. 
The address, which had “as¥a labour of love” 
been very tastefully executed and ornamented 
by a member of the Church, testified to the 
high honour and esteem in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Pilling are held by their fellow membersof the 
Church. The presentation was made by Mr. E. 
G. Hiller, chairman of the committee, who was 
supported by the Rev. J. Ruddle, Mrs. Hiller; 
and Mr, Robert C. Law. These speakers re- 
ferred in terms of warm praise to Mr. and Mrs. 
Pilling, and expressed the sincere regret of the 
members at parting with them and good wishes 
for their welfare in the future. Mr, Pilling, on 
behalf of Mrs. Pilling and himself, acknowledged 
with deep gratitude the good wishes and gifts. 
As already announced in these columns, the Rev, 
J. Ruddle will shortly leave this church, having 
accepted a unanimous invitation from the con- 
gregation of the Underbank Chapel, Stanning- 
ton, near Sheffield. On receipt of his resigna- 
tion the committee of the church unanimously 
passed the following resolution, which has been 
communicated to Mr. Ruddle:—‘‘That in 
receiving and acknowledging Mr. Ruddle’s 
resignation the committee desire to express their 
appreciation of the earnest sincerity of his 
ministry in thischurch, They feel assured that 
the influence of Mr. Ruddle’s work has had a 
marked success in the maintenance of the 
highest ideals of life and duty which it will 
always be a pleasure to have in their memory. 
The committee desire to bear witness to the 
kindly feeling which has always existed between 
Mr. Ruddle and the members of the church, and 
to assure Mr. Ruddle that he carries the best 
wishes of the committee with him inte his future 
work,’* 

Clifton.—The induction of the Rev, Eff. 
Fripp, B.A., as minister of Oakfield-road Church, 
took place on Friday evening, Dec. 15. The 
Rev. A. N. Blatchford offered the prayer of 
dedication, and the lessons were read by the 
Revs. Joseph Wain and Rudolf Davis: Dr. John 
Hunter, of the Trinity Congregational Church, 
Glasgow, was the preacher, and took for his text 
Ley. vi. 13, “ The fire shall be kept burning upon 
the altar; it shall never go out.” The ideal of 
prayer, he said, they saw in the life of Jesus, 
and he pleaded for the quiet hour of worship, 
that devout aspiration in their lives might 
become devout character. At the beginning of 
a new ministry he exhorted them to give re- 
ligion the first place in their affections and care.” 

Dukinfield (Appointment).—The Rev. 
E. Gwilym Evans, B.A., of Chesterfield, has 
accepted a unanimous invitation of the 
members of the Old Chapel to become their 
minister, and will enter upon his duties on 
March 4, 1906. 

Kidderminster.—The Guild of the Good 
Shepherd in connection with the New Meeting 
House gave a “Robin” breakfast on Christ- 
mas morning to 1,100 poor children in the Town 
Hall and the adjoining Corn Exchange, The 
Warden (Rey. J. E. Stronge) presided, and was 
supported on the platform by the Mayor (Mr, 
M. Tomkinson, J.P., D.L.), Colonel and Mrs. 
W. H. Talbot, and other prominent citizens. 
A large number of friends nearly filled the 
gallery. The proceedings opened with the 
singing of a verse of ‘Hark! the Herald 
Angels Sing.” Mr, Stronge then said a few 
words of welcome to the children, wishing them 
ul a very Happy Christmas; and conveyed the 
thanks of all interested in the good work to the 
Mera for granting the use’ of the Town Hall, 
and for his presence on that occasion. The 
Mayor expressed his good wishes to all con- 
cerned, and called for three cheers for the — 
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Warden and all the workers, which 
with hearty good will. After grace 
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by the large number of ‘‘Robins” present, 
and during the breakfast three hearty cheers 
were given for the Rev. E. D. Priestley [vans, 
who originated the “Robin” breakfast some 
About 100 workers engaged enthu- 
siaStically in carrying out the arrangements, and 
all passed off smoothly and successfully. 


THE grace and love abide, though know- 
ledge may pass away, and the forms of 
thought may change ; and if, as many are 
now obliged to admit, the Teacher himself 
accepted on some points the opinions of the 
day which we can no longer accept, that 
does not effect the substance of the revela- 
tion, or diminish the strength of the‘appeal 
which the cross makes to our hearts.— 
James Drummond. 


OUR CALENDAR. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 
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SUNDAY, December 31. 


Acton, Central Auction Room, Market-place, 
High street, 11 15 and 7, Rev. ARTHUR HurN, 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Eustace 

THOMPSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and7, Rev. W. Lyppon TouckeEr, M.A. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. W. StantEy. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6, Rev. Epaar Darryn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

‘ jl and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A, J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. GoLLAND, M.A. 

Forest-gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Prrzis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11, Rev. Gorpon Coorsr, B.A.; 
3; Children’s Service; 7, Special Musical 
Service. : 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. StorprorD Brooks, M.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. E, Savent Hioxs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence- road, N.W., 11.15 and 7. 
Rev. FRED. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CuariLes 
RoreER, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 

street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Pops. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pace Horrs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorRDON Coorrr, B.A. 


_ Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


Goren Critcuiry, B.A. 


_ Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JoNEs. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rey. Fuurx TayLor. 


Stepney-green, College Chapel, lland 7, Mr. 


Epwarb CAPLETON. 


ER- SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 


of Buiter-Scoten may now 


sarest agent on receipt of 
ory, Bomlon W.c. 


Stoke Newington, 
Woopinea, B.A. 
Stratford, Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
G. Warp. 
Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, East- 
hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. Mummery. 
> 
PROVINCIAL. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowEtu. 
Buacxroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Ropert McG. 
Brackroot, South Shore Unitarian Church, 
The Hall, Lytham-road, 11 and 6.30. 
Bootue, Free Church Hall, Stanley-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. Moriey Mirxs. 
Bovurnzemovurs, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz, 
BRADFORD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. Cernepig Jones, M.A. « 
Bricutron, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY Primm, 
Buxton, Hartington- road Church, 11 and 7, 
' Rev. Groree STREET. 
CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Pe IPs, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Smita. 
CuxsteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, land 6.30, 
Rev. H. E, Haycocg. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30. 
GuinprorD, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. CurmEent BE. PiKe. 
Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 1] and 
6.30, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 
Horswam, Free Christian Church, Worthing-road, 
11 and 6.30; Rev. J. J. MARTEN, 
Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CoaRLEs 
HARGROVE, M. A. 
LEICESTER, Narborough- road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GERTRUD VON PrtTzo“p, M.A. 
LisoarpD, Memorial Church, Manor-road, Il and 
6.30, Rev. A. ERNEST PaRRy. ; 
LiveRPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. S 
Iaverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roserrs. 
Taverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opaurs, B.A. 
Marpston#, Earl-street Chapel, 
Rev. A. FARQUHARSON, 
Nzwrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. 
LivENs. 
OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, M.A. 
PorrsmMovTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 
PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
- Mr. T. Bonn. 
ScAaRBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
- Rey. Orrwrtt Bruns. * 
SuVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. TEaspate Reep. 
SHEFFreLD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Henry Dawtrey, B.A. 
SrpmovTs, Old Meeting, ses street, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. W: Acar. 
SoutHrenD, Darnley-road, “41 and 6.30, Mr. 
Dertta Evans. 
SovUTHPORT, Portland- street Eifarch, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. F. B. Morr. 
TsnteRDEN, Ashford-road, tH and 6.30, Rev. S. 
Burrows. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower. Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 
TRroWBRIDGE, Conigre Church, 11 and 6, Rev. J. 
Waln. : 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Mechanics’ Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30. 
ee Pee 
IRELAND. 
nee Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon, Rev. G. 
H. Vanen, B.D. 
ee 
WALES. 
AsBErystwitn, New Market Hall, 11. 


11 and 6,30, 


Carr Town, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. R. BaLmrortH. 


FREDK. LONG & SON, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS, HOUSE & LAND AGENTS 
Adelaide Place, London Bridge, E.C. 


Rents Collected, and the entire management of 
Property in any part of London or Suburbs under- 
taken, Valuations for Probate, &c. 


11.15 and 7, Rev. W-| & NORMAN REED & Co., 


Artists in Stained §Leaded Glass 


13, LISLE STREET, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


Sttuations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—_——_ 


AS MINISTER’S DAUGHTER (aged 

26) ‘seeks a post as COMPANION or 
MOTHER'S HELP where a nurse is kept. 
Experienced ; excellent references. — Apply, 
A., 32, Claremont-grove, Didsbury. 


OOK-GENERAL WANTED, also a 

. NURSE; children 1 and 6, Both must 
be strong—Mrs. Josera H. WicksrExEp, 
Letchworth, Herts. 


LADY wishes torecommenda Young 
Person as SEWING-MAID, SCHOOL- 
ROOM MAID, or HOUSEMAID in a small 
family —Address, Miss MARTINEAUD, 1, Clifton- 
place, Sussex-square, W 


NUT GAKES. 


Something new and good. ' 
They are ideal for 
afternoon Teas. 


° LIGHT & DAINTY. 
Hazel Nut 6d. each. 
Epcoantite cis ee Ode each, . 
Postage 8d. each extra. : 
FOUR CAKES POST FREE for 2/2. 


Send for New Descriptive Price List to— 


HUGH MAPLETON, Nut Food Manufacturer, 


2 & 3 Dolphin-st., Ardwick, Manchester, 
ALSO AT HAMBURG, 


] tH CENTURY BUILDING SOOIETY, 
oe cueans ges Yeu LONDON BRIDGE, 


Assets, £162,000. 
y woeee 
y DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—Sic H. W. Lawnency, Bart., J.P., 9, 
Mincing-lane, E.0. 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupeg, A.R.LB.A., 
7, Pall Mall, S.W 
Miss Cxcm GRADWELL, 7, Victorla-street, S.W. 
¥, H, A. Harpoastiteg, F.S.1, 5 Old Queéen-st, S.W. 
ALEXANDER W. LAWRENCE, 3 8, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, EC, 
Miss Onmg,-118, Upper Tulse-hill, 8.W. 
STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, “ Fairholme,” 
Ephraim-road, Streatham, 8.W. 


8, Mount 


PREFERENCE SHARES £10, Interest 4 per 
cent. DEPOSITS received at 3 and 84 per cent., 
withdrawable at short notice, 

BORROWER'S INTEREST 4 per cent. Monthly 
Repayment, including Principal, Premium, and 
Interest for each £100, 


10 years. 15 years. 21 years 


Shed 018 44015 6 014 2 oBu 


Compare the above rates with those of other 
Societies. Survey Fee to £500, half-a-guinea, 

Spécial facilities given to persons desiring to pur- 
chass houses for their own occupation, Prospectus 


free, 
FREDERIOK LONG, Manager. 


12 years. 18 years. 


DEATHS. 
Eviis—On 27th inst., at Lincoln House, 
Guildford, the Rev. Henry Webb Ellis, 
aged 73. 


GREEN.—On December 22nd, suddenly, at 
Arnold Lodge, Grovelands-road, Palmer's 
Green, Elizabeth Mary Green, wife of the 
late Charles Id. Green, of Hack: ey, in her 
67th year. Funeral at the New Gravel 
Pit Church, Chatham-place, Hackney, on 
Friday, December 29th, at 3 o'clock. 

-Jevons.—On December 26th, at 39, Hope- 
street, Liverpool, Annie, last surviving 
_ daughter of the late William Jevons, in 
her 81st year. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF NEW VOLUMES! 


Now is the time to start subscribing to 


‘“YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Young People’s Own Magazine, 
Edited by Rey. J. J.. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 
CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 

The Quest of the Golden; Young Days Guild Work 

Heart - -L—Nazareth 
A Little Sweet Oil (With Picture) 
Quite Ready for the Party 
(Poetry; with Picture) In Nazareth Town 
The Lawnleys (Poetry) 
of Highclyffe 
Chaps. I. and IL. 
What the Toys Said 
(Poetry) 
Listening to the Rature 
Folks, Darby and Joan 
(Illustrated) 


PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 
Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1/6. 


MONTHLY NOTES 


7 Pa >) sFOR 

SUNDAYW CLASSES. 
Edited by Rey, CHARLES ROPER, B.A. 

CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER. 

New Year’s Address. By Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A. 

Lesson Notes for the Month, By Rev. A. Cobden Smith, 

I. QUIT YOU LIKE MEN, II. A GOOD SOLDIER 

(a) Learn About Men (a) Introduction 

(>) Men at. Home (6) Soldiers 

(c) Men of God (c) Good £oldiers 

(d) Men of Action — (d) Christian Soldiers 


Temperance Jdeas 
(With Photo) 


Puzzles and Puzzlers 
Editor's Chat, &c. 


BIBLE READINGS for the SUNDAYS OF THE MONTH, |- 
r EDITOR’S CHAT, &e, “qi 


PRICE ONE HALFPENNY MONTHLY. 


. Annual: Subscription, by Post,,One Copy, 1/-. 


ry Published by : 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Eesex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.U. 
; Manchester Agents: j 
H. RAWSON & CO., 16, New Brown Street. 
ih Liverpool Agents : ’ 
LIVERPOOL BOOKSELLERS’ CO., LTD., 70, Lord St. 


ELACKFRIARS MISSION 


STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL, S.Ey 
Appeal for New Subscribers. 


HE committee confidently appeal to friends 
‘to assist them in maintaining the.above 
Institution. Conseqzent upon the death of 
many old Subscribers the funds necessary. for 
carrying on the important mission work in 
this district have become all tco little, and to 
avoid annual special appeals it is necessary to 
have the subscription list increased. , A’-sub- 
scription of any amount would. be gladly 
welcomed and entitles to membership of ihe 
Institution. The following generous response 
has already been made ;— gr 


Donations. 

: Ee Paar 

Mrs. Ashton es a «D> 070 
Mr. Ernest E. Briggs ... vat25*-0 0 
Sir John Brunner, Bart... ... «». 10% 0.0 
* Mr, Walter Holland ... geet Saag DRA 
Dr. Courtney Kenny ... ... *,... 5 0 0 
Miss Mary Preston wei io ek 0g 0 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Mrs. Joshua Buckton ... 1160 
Mrs. J. R. Holland PtP Rival 
Miss Mary Preston 010 -6 
Mr, Ion Pritchard Le 20 
Mrs, Thomasson VeRO ER 0 


> 


SuBscRIPrions PRoMIsED For 19¢ 6, 
Mr, Ernest E. Briggs .., ites 
Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter _.,. 0 


Further centributions may be sent to the 
Treasurer— ne a 
‘ C. F. PEARSON, Esq., ig! 
Redington Lodge, . i. 
’ Hampstead, N.W. ~ 


- 
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The Legend of the Fir Tree 


DOEDEAN 


Music .and, Art 
}and Cambridge’Higher Local. Special course 
| for Delicate Girls. Gymnasitm,; Swimming, 
‘Tennis, Hockey. Be iG 


THE INQUIRER. 


Now READY. 


BEE -- 
SONGS 


and Other Verse 


|W. G. TARRANT | 


| A Booklet (84 pp.) in attractive 
| cover, gilt top; suitable for New | 
Year presentation. 
Price One Shilling Net. 
Edn - Postage, 1d. 
| PHILIP GREEN, 5, ESSEX STREET, | 
- STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


(Or of the Author, Wandsworth.) 


We would localisea MAGAZINE for any 
Church requiring same, made up of any inset, 
with two pages of local notes. area : 
SUPPLIED FREE. 
Address: ELLINGTON & CO., Bublishers, 


| Advertising Agents, ‘and Contractors, 10, Fen- 
wick-street, HULME,. MANCHESTER, Localisers 


of every suitable inset. Canvassers required. 


“ NITY.”’—Magazine for Unitarian 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last 
Sunday in each previous month. One cop 
post free, 1d.—1s, a year; 6d. per dozen ; 3s. 6d. 
per 100; extra charge local page.—Address 
to EpiTor, Ivy House, Mottram, Manchester. 


, Schools, etc. - 
> i 
{HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, . 
HicHGaTe, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Liuian Tazot, B.A. Honours Lond, _ Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 


College, and -Associated Board of Musicians. 


Healt M situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming, Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Head Mistress. 

F New Term: January 20th, 1906. - 


“SCHOOL. FOR GIRLS, 
BRIGHTON, |. ae 


. A Founder's Scholarship ‘will be competed 


for in: June, 1906. The value is such as to 
reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and 
tuition to £30 a year. : <a 
For particulars of the Examination, apply 
to Miss. WiraiTH,-Roedean School, Brighton. 


OMERVILLE.-SCHOOL, 
-ABERYSTWYTH., -¢ 


* Facing .sea.° Thorough modern education 


for Girls inf all branches. Excellent results in 


xaminations ;"Matriculation, 


PRINCIPAL » ib - Miss MARLES-THOMAS, 


‘ . 
is Coa é nas 
. 

sae #4 .* . . . 


| 83, 6d. to 10s. 6d. ‘ 
Testimonials on application. 


DECEMBER 30, 1905. 


Board and Residence. 
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OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Unrivalled position on sea front, clogze to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard table, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade, 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pocock. : 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—“ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisin: . 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

DEVON.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate 

girls. Bracing, sunny winter climate. Sea and 

moorland air. Home comforts and genial 

companionship. Fast through trains.—Pros- 
pectus from Proprietor, 


‘FIASTBOURNE.—Mount Royal, 33, 
Grand Parade. En Pension. Unrivalled 
pec on sea front, close to Pier, Bandstand, 
evonshire Park, &c, Separate tables; elec- 
tric light. Terms from 2 gns.—Mr. Pocock. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea; board if 
required ; highly recommended ; moderate 
terms.— Mrs, CHAMBERLAIN, 5, Claremont- 
terrace. : 


Near the British Museum. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 
; LOoOonNDon . 

This Wwell-sppoiniea and commodious Tem- 
erance Hotel has passenger Lift; Electric 

ight in all Rooms ; Bathrooms onevery Floor; 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Smoking and Billiard Rooms; All Floors 
Fireproof; Perfect Sanitation ; Night Porter ; 
Telephone. ‘ 

Bedrooms from 3s. to 5s. per night. 

Inclusive share for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, frou. 
er day. Full Tariff and 


Telegraphic Address: “ BOOKCRAFT,” Lonpos. 


EATON'S TEMPERANCE KOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, — 
LONDON in 


Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 

Central, Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


Cerms for Advertisements, 


— ees 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, London, W.C., and should reach the 
office not luter than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY, 
to appear the same week. The scale of charges 
is as follows :— 


2 Ne Bee 

PER PAGE © ~ ste) > cea Gene 
_ Haur-Pace ... 2. i ee 
PrR CoLuMN ... co Pcie eh, | Jones 
IncH IN COLUMN ... reas 


Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, for two 
lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 


Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Mintmum charge1/6 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 
20 words, 1s. 3 insertions chargéd as 2. 


————— 
All payments in respect to THE INQUIRER to 
be made to EB. KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street, Strand 
London, W.C. The entire remittance “should 

accompany all orders to insert Advertisements. 

———————— 
m-street, 
or he Pre 

peices by E. KENNEDY, at the Office, 3. x-street 
trand, London, W.C._ Sole Agent, JOHN 4 y 
20 and 30, Shoe-lane, E.C. Manchester (Wholesale), 


JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate,—Saturday, Dec, 30, 1900 
Sea 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS, LTD., 27, Pi 
Ludgate Hill. London, E.C.,and Published 
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